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PUBLISHERS'  NOTE 


This  twenty-second  and  last  volume  of  a  Re-issue  of  the 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography  comprises  three 
volumes  supplementary  to  the  original  edition.  Errors  have 
as  far  as  possible  been  corrected,  and  some  of  the  bibliographies 
have  been  revised,  but  otherwise  the  text  remains  unaltered. 

The  three  supplementary  volumes  (Vol.  I.  Abbott-Childers ; 
Vol.  II.  Chippendale- Hoste ;  Vol.  III.  How- Woodward)  were 
first  published  in  the  autumn  of  1901,  and  supply  (with  a  few 
accidental  omissions)  memoirs  of  persons  who  died  while  the 
original  volumes  were  in  course  of  quarterly  publication.  The 
Supplement  brings  this  record  of  national  biography  down 
to  the  death  of  Queen  Victoria  (22nd  January  1901). 

*.*  Thb  Index  and  Epitoub  of  the  Dictionary,  which  is  pab- 
lished  in  a  separate  volume,  gives,  with  fall  crosB-referenceB,  an 
alphabetical  list  of  all  memoirs  in  both  the  Dictionart  (1885-1900)  and 
the  Supplement  to  the  Dictionary  (1901). 
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PREFATORY  NOTE 


\Fint  pubKahed  in  Beptember  1901  in  the  firtt  voIwm  of  the  original  edition 

of  the  Bi^letnent.']  ^ 

Tkb  Svpplunent  to  the '  Diotunuuy  o!  National  Bxogri^by '  oon tains  a 
thooBaad  artieloB,  of  whleh  more  than  two  hundrad  ko^i^bmH  aceieiiental 
(Mnissiozis  from  the  pverxonalj  pabUshed  vobansa.  These  ov«r)ooked 
monoirs  bel(mg  to  varioue  ^jieobs  of  mediiSTal  and  modm  hifttiory ; 
some  of  the  more  important  fill  gi^iB  in  colonial  history  to  whioh  raeent 
events  have  directed  attention. 

Bttt  it  is  the  main  pmrpose  of  the  Supplement  to  deal  with  distin- 
gmehedpereonewhodiedattoolateadatetobeincliidedxn  the  original 
wwk.  n:ie  principle  of  the  undertaking  exclndes  Uving  people,  and  in 
ihe  coarse  of  the  fifteen  years  daring  which  the  publication,  in  alphor 
betical  sequence,  of  the  sixty-three  quarterly  volumes  of  the  Dictionary 
was  in  progress,  many  men  and  womm  of  eminence  died  after  their 
doe  al|diabetical  place  was  leafihed,  and  the  opportunity  of  ofnomemo- 
rating  them  had  for  the  time  passed  away.  The  Su^ement  contains 
nearly  eight  hundred  memoirs  ol  recently  deceased  persons,  who,  in 
the  ciroumataneeB  indicated,  found  no  {tlace  in  the  praviooaly  published 
volumes. 

Owing  mainly  to  the  longer  interval  of  time  that  has  elapsed  since 
thepnbiieation  of  the  vohunes  ol  the  Diotionary  tveating  of  the  earlier 
portkma  of  the  alphabet,  the  supplementary  names  beginning  with  the 
earlier  letters  are  exo^)tionaUy  numerous.  Halt  the  aopptemestary 
nauiea  belong  to  the  first  five  letters  of  the  alphabet 

It  was  originally  intended  that  the  Supplement  to  the  Dictionary 
dumld  bring  the  biographical  record  of  British,  Irish  and  Colonial 
achievement  to  the  extreme  end  ot  the  nineteenth  century,  but  the  death 
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of  Queea  Victoria  on  22  Jan.  1901  rendered  a  slight  modification  of  the 
plan  inevitable.  The  Qaeen's  death  closed  an  important  epoch  in 
British  history,  and  was  from  a  national  point  of  view  a  better  defined 
historic  landmark  than  the  end  of  the  century  with  which  it  almost 
synchronised.  The  scope  of  the  Supplement  was  conseqnentty  extended 
80  that  the  day  of  the  Qaeen'e  death  might  become  its  furthest  limit. 
Any  person  dying  at  a  later  date  than  the  Queen  was  therefore 
disqualified  for  notice.  The  memoir  of  the  Queen  is  from  the  pen  of 
the  Editor. 

The  choice  of  Queen  Victoria's  last  day  of  life  as  the  chronological . 
limit  of  the  Supplement  was  warmly  approved  by  Mr.  George  Smith,  the 
projector  and  propriety  of  the  Dictionary.  But,  unhappily,  while  the 
supplementary  volumes  were  still  in  preparation,  the  undertaking  sus- 
tained the  irreparable  loss  of  his  death  (6  April  1901).  In  accordance 
with  a  generally  expressed  wish  the  Editor  has  prefixed  a  memoir  of 
Mr.  Smith  to  the  first  Tolnme  of  the  Supplement ;  but,  in  order  to  observe 
faithfully  the  chronological  limit  which  was  fixed  in  consultation  with 
Mr.  Smith,  he  has  given  it  a  prefatory  position  which  is  independent  of 
the  body  of  the  work. 

A  portrait  of  Mr.  Smith,  to  whose  initiative  and  munificence  the 
whole  work  is  due,  forms  the  frontispiece  to  the  first  volume  of  the 
Supplement :  it  is  reproduced  from  a  painting  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts,  B.A., 
which  was  executed  in  1876. 

Much  information  has  been  derived  by  writers  of  supplementary 
article  from  private  sources.  The  readiness  with  which  asBieiance  of 
this  kind  has  been  rendered  can  hardly  be  acknowledged  too  warmly. 
The  principle  of  the  Dictionary  requires  that  the  memoirs  should  be 
mainly  confined  to  a  record  of  fact,  should  preserve  a  strictly  judicial 
tone,  and  should  eschew  sentiment.  The  point  of  view  from  which  the 
artades  are  written  cannot  therefore  be  expected  always  to  commend 
itself  to  the  near  relatives  of  their  subjects  ;  but  the  Editor  deems  it 
ri^t  to  state  that  the  great  majority  of  those  who  have  hdped  in  the 
prepfuration  of  memoirs  of  their  kinsmen  and  kinswomen  have  shown 
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every  dispositioii  to  respect  the  dispassionate  aims  which  the  Dictionary 
exists  to  pursae. 

A  special  word  of  thanks  is  due  to  Mr.  Thomas  Seocombe,  Mr.  A.  F. 
Pollard^  and  Mr.  E.  Irving  Garlyle,  all  of  whom  rendered  valuable 
assistance  to  the  Editor  dnring  the  publication  of  the  substantive  work, 
for  the  zealous  aid  they  have  given  him  in  preparing  the  supplemental 
volmnes,  to  which  they  have  each  contributed  a  very  large  number  of 
articles.  Mr.  Pollard  has  also  helped  the  Editor  in  seeing  the 
Supplement  finally  through  the  press. 

%*  In  the  supplemental  Tolomea  crosa  referenoeB  to  articles  that  Uxm  pact  of  the 
Sopplenent  are  g^ren  thas  [q.  t.  SappL],  while  eiou  referencei  to  artielei  that  hare  alreac^ 
appealed  in  the  BabstaotiTs  Trork  an  giTsn  in  the  ordinary  fonn  [q.  v.] 

Septembar  1901. 
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I 

Obobct  Smtth  (1624-1901),  publigher,  the  founder  and  proprietor  of  the 
*  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,'  was  of  Scottish  parentage.  His  paternal 
grandfather  was  a  small  luidowner  and  farmer  in  Morayshire  (or  Elginshire), 
vho  died  young  and  left  his  fomily  ill  provided  for.  His  father,  George  Smitii 
(1789-184iS),  began  life  as  an  apprentice  to  Isaac  Forsyth,  a  bookseller  and 
banker  in  ^le  town  of  Klgin.  At  a  youthful  age  he  migrated  to  London  with 
no  resooroes  at  his  o<>mnn»n^  beyond  his  abilities  and  powers  <A  wtnrk.  By 
natnre  nidnstiions,  conscientious,  and  religions,  he  was  soon  making  steady 
Mid  satifl&otory  pn^ress.  At  first  he  found  employment  in  the  publishing 
bouse  of  Bivii^iton  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard.  Subsequently  he  transferred 
his  services  to  John  Murray,  the  famous  publisher  of  Albemarle  Street,  and 
while  in  Murray's  employ  was  sent  on  one  oocasion  to  deliver  proof-sheets  to 
Lord  Bynm.  At  length,  in  1816,  he  and  another  Scottish  immigrant  to 
London,  Alexander  Elder,  a  native  of  Ban£^  who  was  Smith's  junior  by  a 
year,  went  into  partnership,  and  set  up  in  business  for  themselves  on  a 
modest  scale.  They  opened  premisM  at  168  Fenchurch  Street  as  booksellers 
and  stationers.  The  new  firm  was  styled  Smith  A  Elder.  After  three  years  the 
partners  added  publishing  to  the  other  braoohes  of  their  business.  On  2  March 
1819  they  ware  both  admitted  by  redemption  to  the  freedom  of  the  Stationers' 
Company.  Membership  of  the  company  was  needful  at  the  time  for  the 
puraoit  in  London  of  the  publiaher's  calling.  Some  four  months  later, 
on  19  July  1819,  Smith  &  Elder  entered  theii  earliest  pablica^on  in  tiie 
Stationers*  Company's  registrar.  It  was  a  well-printed  collection  of  '  Sermons 
and  Expositions  of  interesting  Portions  of  Scripture,'  by  a  popular  con- 
greg&tioniJ  minister.  Dr.  John  Morison  of  Trevor  Chapel,  Brompton.  Thus 
nnobtmsiTBly  did  the  pnbliahing  boose  set  out  on  its  road  to  fame  uid 
fortone,  which  it  socm  attained  in  moderate  measure  by  dint  of  strenuous 
endeavour  and  skilful  adaptation  of  means  to  ends. 

On  12  Oct.  1820 — little  more  than  a  year  after  the  elder  Smith  bad  become 
%  London  publisher — he  married.  His  wife,  Elizabeth  Murray,  then  twenty- 
three  j'ears  old,  and  thus  her  husband's  junior  by  eight  years,  was  daughter 
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of  Alezandw  Mturay,  a  Bncoeaafal  gUsS'Ware  manufaGtnrer  in  London,  who, 
like  her  husband,  was  of  Elginshire  origin.  Mrs.  Smitii  was  a  woman  of 
mooh  shrewdness,  vivacity,  and  sanguine  temper,  in  whose  jadgmenfc  and 
resooroefulness  her  husband,  and  afterwards  her  children,  placed  the  utmost 
con£denoe.  The  young  couple  lived,  on  their  marriage,  over  Smith  &  Elder's 
shop  in  Fenohoroh  Street,  and  there  Geprge  Smith,  the  eldest  son  and 
second  child  (of  six),  was  born  on  19  March  1824.' 

Very  sh<»rtly  after  his  birth  the  bother  removed  his  buginera  and  his  family 
to  65  OomfaHl-^tD  -^t  bonae  wlueh  'ma  fated  to  acqsize  wide  i^ate,  alite  in 
literary  and  oommercial  (sicIbb.  Theve,  at  the  of  six,yeiuigGeoi%e  Smith 
suffered  an  attack  of  brain  fever,  and  his  mother,  who  showed  him  special 
indulgence,  was  warned  against  subjecting  him  to  any  severity  of  disoipline. 
From  in&bnoy  he  wag  active  and  high-s^rited,  and  domestio  lenienoy  en- 
oouraged  in  him  an  unmliness  oi  temper  which  hampered  the  oourse  of  his 
education.  But  his  parents  desired  him  to  enjoy  every  educational  advantage 
that  lay  in  their  power.  At  first  he  was  sent  to  Br.  Smith's  boarding  school 
at  Bottingdean.  Thence  be  passed  ait  the  age  of  ten  to  Mendiant  ^ylors' 
Bchoolf  but  Bocm  left  it  for  a  -si^ool  at  Blaokhsath,  where  the  master,  finding 
him  intraetable,  advised  his  parents,  gmatly  to  their  indignatitm,  to  sand  him 
to  sea.  Although  he  did  w^  as  far  as  the  sohoolwork  was  oonoemed,  his 
propensity  for  mischievous  fzoHc  was  irrepreasilile,  snd  aftn  he  had  spent  a 
few  terms  at  the  Oity  of  London  Bohool  his  failker  deamed  it  viseat  to  take 
him  into  his  office.  He  had  shown  an  aptitude  for  mathematies,  delighted  in 
chemiEftry,  and  had  not  negleoted  Latin ;  bat  he  was  too  young  to  have  made 
great  advance  in  the  oonventionid  gabjects  of  study  whan  in  1888,  at  the  age 
fourteen,  he  b^an  a  business  career.  Sabsequantly  he  reo^Tad  lesacms  at 
home  in  Fran<di,  and  showed  a  qmck  hitaitiva  aj^reoiatiGii  of  good  litnatoxa. 
But  it  vras  the  stir  of  the  nwreantile  world  that  first  gave  naeCul  ^raotion  to 
his  abundant  mental  energy. 

Daring  his  boyhood  his  father's  firm  had  made  notable  progress.  On  its 
removal  to  Gtnmhill,  in  1834,  Smi^  &  Bldar  ware  jdnad  by  a  Utaxd  partner* 
and  tiie  firm  assumed  the  permanent  deslgnatim  of  SaiUii,  BIder,  ft  Co. 
The  new  partner  was  a  man  of  brilliant  and  attractive  gifts,  if  of 
weak  and  self-indulgent  temperament.  His  entry  ii^  the  oonoem  greatly 
extended  its  sphere  of  action.  His  gnairdian,  Mae$B  Mamntosh,  vras  chief 
partner  in  a  great  firm  of  Galoatta  marohants,  and  tfada  ooaneotion  with 
India  brought  to  the  bookselting  and  paUishing  branohas  of  Smith,  Elder, 
&  Oo.'s  business  the  new  department  of  an  Indian  agency,  which  in  course 
of  time  far  oatdistiuioed  in  c(mimarmal  importance  the  net  of  their  yratk. 
At  the  outset  the  Indian  (^orations  wwa  aonfinad  to  &e  axport  of  ataticmary 
snd  books  to  officers  in  the  East  Inc^  Company's  service ;  bat  gradoaliy 
all  manner  of  commodities  was  dealt  with,  banking  rraponsibilities  were 
undertaken*  and  Smith,  Elder,  ft  Oo.  ultimately  iaft  most  of  Ihe  other  Indian 

*  Daring  the  last  tweotf-eight  years  ol  his  Ufa  Smith  dasignated  himself  George  !U. 
Smith.  He  had  bestowed  his  mother's  name  ot  Uarray  on  all  his  children,  and  it  ooa- 
wniant  to  gtw  aooxnspondfaig  fvm  to  his  ovnvlgDBtan. 
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agencies  in  L(»idon  far  behind  alike  in  the  vuiet^  and  extant  of  their 
tnauaotioiXB. 

It  was  to  the  third  partnu:,  who  had  beorane  a  liTerymaQ  of  tite 
Ootiiworkeva'  CompoDy  on  1  March  1897,  ikai  Smltii  was  ftf{«entiud  cm 

b^inning  his  bizsinem  oareer.  On  2  May  1838  the  fact  of  his  apprexttieeship 
was  duly  entered  in  the  Clofchworkers'  Company's  records. 

At  the  momeirt  that  Smith  joined  the  ftrm  it  had  entered  into  dose 
relations  with  lieutenant  Wagluani,  the  cmghuitctf  oi  the  overiand  route  to 
India.  While  Wa^om  was  e:q^meQting  with  his  nefw  meaDs  of  com- 
mnnioating  with  the  east,  Smi^,  Elder,  &  Go.  acted  as  his  agents,  &nd 
pablished  from  1837  the  many  pamphlets  in  whioh  be  pressed  his  schemes 
and  opinions  on  public  notice.  Some  of  Smith's  eartiest  remimsoences 
related  to  Waghom's  strentioiifl  efforts  to  perfeet  his  eyB^em,  with  whidi  the 
boy's  native  activity  of  mind  enabled  Mm  to  sympaUiiBe  very  thoroughly. 
All  the  letters  that  were  sent  to  India  under  Waghom's  Bupervision  across  tlie 
Isthmus  of  Sues  and  through  the  Bed  Sea  were  despatched  from  Smith, 
Elder,  ft  Oo.'s  o£Bce  in  GomhiU,  and  tiioee  reaefaing  En^nd  from  India 
by  the  same  ronte  were  delivered  there  on  arriving  in  London.  Yoong  Smith 
'ffdllingly  helped  hia  seniors  to  '  play  at  post  office,'  and  found  that  part  of  his 
duties  thoroaghly  congenial.  Bnt  as  a  whole  his  labouzB  in  Gomhill  were 
ardaoos.  He  was  at  work  from  half-pMt  seven  in  the  morning  till  eigbt 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  with  very  short  intarvals.  His  fal^w  wisely  trained 
him  in  all  the  praotioal  details  of  the  stationery  and  bookeelling  business. 
He  had  to  mend  the  office  quills,  and  was  taught  how  to  bind  books  and 
even  compose  type.  The  dinner-hour  in  tiie  middle  of  tiie  day  be  often,  how- 
ever, oontnvad  to  spend  at  Dyer's  riding  school  in  Fhiebuiy  Square,  wiiete 
he  became  an  expert  horseman.  Itiding  remaoned  all  his  Ule  hb  main 
recreation.  In  1841,  three  years  after  his  entry  Into  the  firm,  his  family 
removed  to  Denmu^  Hill. 

The  steibdy  increase  in  the  firm's  general  business  was  accompanied 
by  mazfced  activity  in  the  publishing  department,  and  euly  in  &e  thirties 
that  department  won  an  assured  reptriiation.  BV>r  the  first  development  of 
the  publishing  branch  Mr.  Elder  was  largely  responsible,  and  though  he 
apt^ied  himself  to  it  somewhat  spa^modiei^y,  erad  his  ventures  were  by  no 
means  imiformly  successful,  sonse  interesting  results  were  quiel^y  achieved. 
As  early  as  1826  Smith,  Blder,  &  Go.  issued,  in  partnerehip  with  Ohalmers  & 
GolHnB,  a  Glasgow  firm,  James  Donnegan's  '  New  Greek  and  Englieh 
Lexicon,'  which  was  long  a  standard  book.  In  1827  they  undertocA  single- 
handed  the  issue  of  lUchard  l^omson's  '  Ghronides  of  London  Bridge.'  Of 
more  popidar  literary  work  winch  the  firm  produced,  tiw  most  attoaetive  item 
was  the  fashionable  annual  called  '  Friendship's  Offering.'  This  elaborately 
iflrwtrated  gift-book  was  originally  produced  at  the  end  of  1824,  imder  the 
editorshsp  ef  Thomas  Kibble  Hervey  (subsequently  editor  of  the '  Athensenmi  *), 
by  a  nei^bonring  publisher,  Lupton  Belfe  of  13  GomhilL  The  number  for 
1828  WM  the  first  pal^sbod  by  Smith,  Elder,  A  Co.,  and  ibr  fooxtesn  con- 
secutive years  they  continued  to  make  annually  an  addition  to  the  sorieB. 
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Hervey  was  succeeded  in  the  editorship  by  tiie  Scottish  poet,  Thomas  Pringle. 
and  ultimately  by  Leitch  Bitohie,  a  well-known  figure  in  journaliBm,  who 
otherwise  proved  of  serrioe  to  the  firm.  The  writws  in  '  Friendship's  Offering ' 
were  the  most  distinguished  of  their  day.  They  included  not  only  veterans 
like  Southey,  Coleridge,  and  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  bat  also  beginners  like 
Tennyson  and  Buskin.  The  Hon.  Mtb.  NortoDi  Miss  Mitford,  Miss  Strick- 
land, were  regular  contributors.  To  the  volume  for  1833  Maoaulay  contri- 
buted his  '  Ballad  of  the  Armada.'  The  numerous  plates  in  each  issue  were 
after  pictures  by  the  greatMt  artists  of  the  time,  and  were  engrared  the 
best  available  talent.  When  the  series  was  at  its  zenith  of  popularity  some 
eight  to  ten  thousand  copies  of  each  volume  were  sold  at  Christmas. 

Another  of  the  literary  connections  of  the  firm  was  Miss  Louisa  Henrietta 
Sheridan,  a  daughter  of  Captain  W.  B.  Sheridan,  a  very  distant  relative  of  the 
well-known  feniily.*  Of  her  personal  attraotions  Smilb  cherished  from  boyhood 
admiring  memories.  Between  1831  and  1835  she  edited  for  the  firm  five 
annual  volumes  entitled  '  The  Comic  Offering,  or  Lady's  Melange  of  Literary 
Mirth,'  which  Robert  Seymour,  the  practical  originator  of  '  Pickwick,'  helped 
to  illustrate ;  and  in  1838  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.  produced  for  her  '  The 
Diadem,  a  Book  lor  the  Boud<»r,'  with  some  valuable  plates,  and  contri- 
butions by  various  well-known  hands,  including  Thomas  GunpbeU,  James 
and  Horace  Smith,  and  Agnes  Strickland. 

In  its  attitude  to  fiction  the  young  firm  manifested,  under  Leitch  Bitchie's 
influenoe,  an  exceptional  qtirit  of  enterprise.  In  1833  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 
started  a  '  library  of  Bomanoe,'  a  series  of  original  novels  and  romances, 
English,  American,  or  translated  from  foreign  tongues,  which  they  published 
at  the  prophetic  price  of  six  shillinga.  Fifteen  volumes  appeared  under 
Ktchie's  editorship  before  the  series  ended  in  1835.  The  first  was  'The 
Ghost  Hunter  and  his  Family,'  by  John  and  Michael  Banim,  the  authors 
of  •  The  O'Hara  Family ; '  the  fourth  was  John  Gait's  *  Stolen  Child '  (1833) ; 
the  sixth,  '  The  Slave-King,'  a  translation  from  Victor  Hugo  (1833) ;  and  the 
fifteenth  and  last  was  'Ernesto,'  a  philosophical  romance  of  interest  by 
William  [Henry]  Smith  (1808-1872),  who  afterwards  won  fame  as  aathor  of 
'  Thomdale.' 

Among  Smith,  Elder,  &  Go.'s  early  works  in  general  light  literature  which 
still  retain  their  zest  were  James  Grant's  '  Bandom  Becolleotions  of  the  House 
of  Commons  '  and  '  Bandom  Becollections  of  the  House  of  Xiords '  (1836). 
Nor  was  tiie  firm  disinclined  to  venture  on  art  publications  involving  some- 
what large  risks.  Clarkson  Stanfield's  '  Coast  Scenery,'  a  collection  of  forty 
views,  issued  (after  publication  in  serial  parts)  at  the  price  of  82s.  Gd., 
appeared  in  1836 ;  and  '  The  Byron  Gallery,'  thirty-six  engravings  of  subjects 
from  Byron's  poems,  followed  soon  aftwvrards  at  the  prioe  of  358.  These 
volumes  met  with  a  somewhat  ooo\  reception  from  the  book-buying  public, 
but  an  ambition  to  excel  in  the  production  of  expensively  illustrated  volumes 

1  On  8  Sept.  1840  mazried  at  Fazlfl  Lisnt-oolonel  Sir  Henzr  Wyatt,  and  died  next 
year,  3  Oat.  1841. 
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well  alive  in  the  firm  when,  ia  1638,  Smith  fiist  enlisted  in  its  serrioe.' 
That  year  saw  the  issue  of  the  first  portion  of  the  great  collected  edition  of 
Sir  Humphry  Davy's  '  Works/  which  was  completed  in  nine  volumes  next 
year.  In  1838,  too,  the  firm  inaugurated  a  seiies  of  elaborate  reports  of 
zeoent  expeditions  which  the  government  had  sent  out  for  pnzposes  of 
scientific  exploration.  The  earliest  of  these  great  scientific  publications  was 
Sir  Andrew  Smith's  *  Illustrations  of  the  Zoology  of  South  Africa,'  of  which 
the  first  volume  was  issued  in  1838,  and  four  others  followed  between  that 
date  and  1847,  all  embellished  with  drawings  exceptional  beauty  by  Geoi^ 
Henry  Eord.  The  government  made  a  grant  of  1,5002.  in  aid  of  the  publica- 
tioD,  and  the  five  volumes  were  sold  at  the  high  price  of  182.  Of  like  character 
were  the  reports  of  the  scientific  results  of  Admiral  Sir  Edward  Belcher's 
voyage  to  the  Pacific  in  the  Sulphur :  a  volume  on  the  zoology,  prepared  by 
Bichaid  Brinsley  Hinds,  oame  out  under  Smith,  Blder,  &  Co.'s  auspices  in 
1843,  a  second  volume  (on  the  botaoy)  appeared  in  the  next  year,  and  a  third 
volume  (completing  the  zoology)  in  1846.  That  was  Smith,  Elder,  &  Go.'b 
third  endeavour  in  this  special  class  of  publication.  To  the  .second  a  more 
lasting  intei^t  attaches.  It  was 'The  Zoological  Report  of  the  Expedition 
of  H.lf  .S.  Bea^^/  in  which  Darwin  sailed  as  naturalist.  1,0002.  was  advanced 
by  the  government  to  the  firm  for  the  publication  of  this  important  work. 
The  first  volume  appeared  in  large  quarto  in  1840.  !Four  more  volumes 
completed  the  nndertaktug  by  1848,  the  price  of  the  whole  being  82.  16s. 
SmiA,  Blder,  ft  Co.  were  thus  brought  into  perscmal  relations  miAi  Darwin»  the 
earUest  of  their  authors  who  acquired  worldwide  fame.  Independently  of 
his  official  reports  they  published  for  him,  in  more  popular  form,  extracts  from 
them  in  volumes  bearing  the  titles  '  The  Structure  and  Distribution  of  Coral 
Beefs  '  in  1843, '  Ge(dogical  Obsenrations  on.  Volcanic  Isluids '  in  1844,  and 
*  Geological  Observations  on  South  America '  m  1846. 

The  widening  range  of  the  firm's  dealings  with  distant  lands  in  its  capacity 
of  Indian  agents  rendered  records  of  travel  peculiarly  appropriate  to  its 
pnbliBhing  department,  and  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.  boldly  contemplated  the 
equipment  on  their  own  aooonnt  of  explorers  whose  reports  should  serve  them 
as  literature.  Abtmt  1840  Austen  Henry  lAyard  set  out,  at  their  suggestion, 
in  the  company  of  Edward  Mitford,  on  an  overland  journey  to  Asia ;  but  the 
two  men  qnanrelled  on  the  road,  and  the  work  that  the  firm  contemplated 
was  never  written.  Another  project  which  was  defeated  by  a  like  cause  was 
an  eiqpedition  to  the  south  of  France,  on  which  Leitoh  Ititchie  and  James 
Augustus  St.  John  started  in  behalf  of  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.'s  pubUshing  depart- 
ment. But  the  firm  was  never  dependent  on  any  single  class  of  publication, 
li  is  noteworthy  that  no  sooner  had  it  opened  relations  with  Darwin,  the 
writer  who  was  to  prove  tiie  greatest  Bn^h  naturalist  of  the  century,  than 

*  BmUss  Ui«  large  wntwei  whioh  they  nndertook  <m  Uirir  own  aoeonnt,  Smith,  Bldw,  A 
CSo.  aeted  at  tUa  time  as  agents  for  many  alaborate  pablioations  prapared  by  xuposalUe 
pnbUsbenol  Bdinbnr^  and  Glasgow;  saohvere  Thomas  Bnnm*t'F(W^  Oonebology of 
Great  Britain,'  the  flret  ot  the  twenty-ei^t  aerial  parts  of  irhloh  ^tpeared  In  ApcU  1887,  and 
Kay's  *  Edinburgh  Portraits,'  9  toIs.  4to.  1888. 
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its  servicea  ware  soaght  by  him  who  was  to  prove  the  century's  greatest  ui- 
dritio  KaA  one  of  its  great^t  artists  ia  English  prose — John  Buskin.  It 
was  in  1843,  wfailfl  Smith  was  still  in  his  pnpila^,  tibat  Buskin's  iatW,  a 
prosperous  wine  merchant  in  the  oity  of  London,  introdaced  his  boa's  fizsk 
^K>se  -wotk  to  8mith,  Eldw,  It  Oo.'8  notioe.  !Ehey  had  alrsady  pnbUshed 
flome  poems  by  the  young  man  in  '  Friendship's  Offering.'  In  1848  he 
had  completed  the  first  volnme  of  '  Modem  Painters,  by  a  Graduate 
&t  Oxford.'  His  father  failed  to  indnce  John  Murray  to  issue  it  on  oommis- 
sion.  Thi  offer  was  repeated  aA  OomfaiU,  whereit  was  aooqtted  With  alaetity;- 
and  thus  was  inangnrsted  Buskin's  thirty  years'  close  pmonal  ocmneotioit 
wHh  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.,  and  more  esped^y  wiUi  Getxga  Smith,  on  whose 
Moulders  the  wbt^e  res^nsibilities  of  the  firm  were  aoaa  to  fall. 

pnblio  were  sbw  in  showing  their  appreciatifxi  of  Bt»kin's 
sartiest  book.  Of  the  five  hundred  copies  ]»inted  of  the  first  dditioB  of 
Idle  first  TOlume  of '  Modem  Painters/  only  106  were  disposed  oi  within  the 
ye».  Possibly  there  were  other  causes  besides  pubHa  indiffetenoe  for  this 
oomparatiTO  fi^lura'  Signs  were  not  wanting  at  tiae  moment  that,  ambitioos 
and  enlightened  as  wwe  many  of  the  yomig  firm's  pablishing  enttrpriaes, 
l^ey  Buffered  in  practical'  realisation  from  a  lack  <A  strict  btasinesa  method 
which  it  was  needful  to  supply,  if  the  publishing  department  was  to  aohieve 
absolnte  soooess.  The  heads  of  the  firm  were  too  busily  absorbed  in  theli: 
rapidly  growing  Indian  boeinese  to  give  olose  attenticm  to  tike  pnblishiiii^ 
branch;  managers  had  been  recently  ohosoa  to  direct  it,  and  had  not  prored 
tfoffitnently  competent  to  hold  their  posts  long.  Salvatioii  vraA  at  hand  within 
the  office  from  a  quarter  in  which  the  partners  had  not  thought  to  seek  it. 
A  predilection  for  the  publishing  branch  of  the  business  was  already  declaring 
ifaeU  in  young  Smith,  as  w^  as  a  praotieal  insight  into  business  method 
which  convinced  him,  boy  though  he  Was,  that  soma  rewrgamsatlon  was 
desiraUe.  With  a  youtMul  self-confidence,  whidi,  c(»itrary  to  common 
experience,  events  showed  to  be  jnstifiable,  he  persnaded  bis  father  late  in 
18^ — a  few  montiis  aflieiF  the  issue  of  4he  first  vohune  of  *  Modem  Painters,' 
and  when  he  was  in  his  twentieth  year — to  allow  him  to  aeraztiB,  temporarily 
at  any  rate,  control  of  the  publishing  department.  Under  cautions  con- 
ations his  father  acceded  to  his  wish,  and  Smith  at  once  accepted  for 
pidsUoaition  a  collection  of  esAays  by  various  writers  on  well-known  literary 
pvc^le,  edited  by  ^tta  s6mewhat  eoeentric  and  imptactioable  author  of 
'OzioOt'  Bichard  Hengist  Home.  The  enterprise  called  forth  all  Smith's 
Miergies.  Not  only  did  he  supervise  the  production  of  the  work,  which 
was  adorned  by  eight  steel  engravings,  but,  in  constant  interviews  vrith  the 
smthor,  he  freely  urged  alterations  in  the  text  wbieh  he  deemed  needftd. 
to  ooneiliatB  poblio  taste.  Tho  book  appeared,  in  Febraary  1844,  in  two 
volumes,  with  the  title  'The  New  Spirit  of  the  Age,'  and  Smith  had  the 
satisfaction  of  securing  for  bib  firm  fair  pecuniary  profit  from  this  his  eariiiest 
publication.  Another  edition  vras  reached  in  July.  His  second  publishing 
vefiture  vna  -from  the  pen  of  a  somewhat  miscellaneous  practitioner  in  litera- 
ture, Mrs.  Baron  Wilson,  who  had  oimtiibated  to  Miss  Sheridan's  '  Diadem ' 
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as  well  as  to  '  Friendship's  0£Fermg/  For  her  he  published,  also  in  1844 
(in  June),  another  work  in  two  volumes,  '  Oar  Actresses,  or  Glances  at  Stage 
FaTOnritas  Fast  and  Fresent,'  vnih  five  engravings  in  each  volume,  including 
pcMnits  of -lGs$0'KalI,  Miss  Helen  lauais,  and  ICra.  GharlAsKeatt.  His 
third  litentty  undertaking  in  Uto  Ibst  year  of  his  pnUiafaiog  oareer  was  of 
more  ponnaiient  interest ;  it  was  Leigh  Hunt's  '  Imagination  and  S^ncy.* 

Eft  was  ehavaoteiistio  oi  Smitfa's  whole  life  as  a  publishor  that  he  wat 
never  ctnactrat  to  maintain  with  aathon  merely  formal  busuMBS  relaticme, 
Wtom  boykood  the  personality  of  wiiters  of  repute  deeply  interested  him, 
and  that  interwt  never  diminiBhed  at  any  pcsnt  of  his  career.  In  early 
manhood  he  was  rarely  happier  than  in  the  society  of  authors  of 
all  degrees  of  aUlity..  With  a  eity  clerk  of  litenry  leaning8»  Thomaa 
Powell,'  he  was  as  a  yoatii  on  friendly  terms,  and  at  Powell's  house  at 
Peokhom  he  was  first  introduced  to,  or  came  to  hear  of»  many  rising  men 
of  letters.  It  was  there  tiiat  he  first  mat  ^me,  and  afterwards  Bobert 
Browning.  It  was  tiiere  that  he  found  the  manuscript  of  Leigh  Hunt's 
'  Imaginaldon  and  Fancy,'  and  at  once  visited  the  antiier  in  Sdwardes 
Square,  Kensington,  with  a  generous  offer  for  the  xi^ts  of  puUioattCai  whidi 
was  immediately  accepted.  Thenoeforth  Leigh  Hunt  was  a  valued  literary 
acqtaintanoe,  md  Smith  pubUahed  for  him  a  whole  library  of  attractive 
essays  or  compilations.  Another  house  at  which  he  was  a  frequent  guest 
at  this  early  period  was  that  of  Buskin's  father  at  Denmark  Hill.  Po^rell 
intnxhiced  him  to  a  small  conviviid  olub,  oaUed  the  HCuseum  CUnb^  whidt 
m^  in  a  street  off  the  Strand.  Douglas  Jerrold  and  Father  Pront  were 
promiuOTt  members.  There  he  first  inade  the  acqoaintaooe  (rf  Greorge 
Henry  Iiewes,  who  became  a  lif^ng  asaodate.  The  olub,  however,  fell 
into  peooniary '  difficulties,  from  which  Smith  strove  in  vain  to  relieve  ift, 
and  it  quickly  dissolved. 

The  grim  realities  of  life  were  soon  temporarily  to  restrict  Smith's  oppor- 
tm^ties  of  recrMtion,  Towards  the  end  of  1844  a  grave  calamity  befell  his 
fscoily.  fttUter's  health  failed ;  s<rftening  of  the  brain  declared  itself;  and 
recovery  was  seen  to  be  hopeless.  The  elder  Smith  removed  from  Benmark 
Hill  to  Boxhill,  where  he  acquired  some  eight  to  ten  aores  of  land,  and 
devdoped  a  lively  interest  in  farming.  Bat  he  was  unable  to  attend  to  the 
winrk  of  the.  firm,  and  hu  plaee  at  Oomhill  was  taken  by  his  scm  vwy  soon 
after  be  came  of  age  in  184S.  On  3  Iday  1846  Qec^  Smith  was  admitted 
by  patiimony  a  freeman  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  and  little  more  than 
three  monlAia  later  his  father  died,  at  the  age  of  fifty -seven  (21  Aug.  1846). 
Thereupon  the  whole  responsibility  oi  providing  Ua  his  mother,  his  young 
brothers  and  edsters,  devolved  vpoa  him. 

'  In  1849  PowtU  "Tt'cT-**^  to  America,  whve  he  beeame  a  pnCaflaional  nma  of  letters, 
utd  puUishedHWiM  fnnkljr  Ul-iwtazed  Bketehee  of  niten  be  had  met,  nndei  (he  title  of 
'Livii^  Aathon  oi  Bn^and;*  this  me  follovad  hj  ' tiivlng  AnOuuB  of  America*  (flrai 
■eries,  1850). 
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Smith  had  no  sooner  addressed  lumself  to  his  heavy  tasik  than  ha 

found  himself  face  to  face  with  a  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  the  finn  of  exceptional 
difficulty  for  so  young  a  man  to  grapple  wi^.  The  third  partner  was 
discovered  to  be  misuung  tine  firm's  credit  and  capital,  and  had  to  withdraw 
from  the  partnership  under  oircomstances  that  involved  grave  anxiety  to 
all  concerned.'  Elder,  who  had  not  of  late  years  given  close  attention  to 
the  business,  made  up  his  mind  to  retire  almost  at  the  same  time.'  Smith 
was  thus  left  to  conduct  single-handed  the  firm's  afEatrs  at  a  moment  when 
the  QtmoBt  caution  and  financial  skill  vrore  reqnired.  to  maintain  its  eqnili- 
brium  Although  no  more  than  twenty-two,  he  proved  himself  equal  to  the 
situation.  By  a  rare  combination  of  sagacity  and  daring,  by  a  masterful  yet 
tactful  ex«<oi8e  of  authority,  and  by  unremitting  application,  he  was  able  to 
set  the  firm's  afiairs  in  order,  to  unravel  the  oomplicattons  due  to  neglected 
bookkeeping,  and  to  launch  the  concern  anew  on  a  career  of  prosperity  far 
greater  than  that  it  had  previously  known. 

For  a  time  the  major  part  of  bds  energies  and  business  instinct  was  devoted 
to  the  control  and  extension  of  the  agency  and  banking  department.  It  is 
difficult  to  overestimate  the  powers  ctf  work  which  he  brought  to  his  task. 
*It  was  a  common  thing  for  me,'  he  wrote  of  this  period,  '  and  many  of  the 
clerks  to  work  until  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  occasionally, 
when  there  was  but  a  short  interval  between  the  urival  and  departure  of  the 
Indian  mails,  I  used  to  stwt  woi^  at  nine  o'clock  of  one  morning  and  neither 
leave  my  room  nor  cease  dictating  until  seven  o'clock  the  next  evening,  when 
the  mail  was  despatched.  During  these  thirty-two  hours  of  continuous  work 
I  was  supported  by  mutton  chops  and  green  tea  at  stated  intervals.  I  believe 
I  maintained  my  health  by  active  exenuse  on  foot  and  luursebadE,  and  by  being 
able,  after  these  excessive  stretches  of  work,  to  sleep  soundly  for  many  houis ; 
on  these  occasions  I  generally  got  to  bed  at  about  elevra,  and  slept  till  three 
or  four  o'clock  the  next  afternoon.'  • 

Astonishing  success  followed  Smitii's  efforts.  The  profits  rose  steadily,  and 
the  volume  of  business,  which  was  well  under  50,0002.  when  he  aasnmed 
control  of  the  concern,  multiplied  thirteen  times  within  twenty  years  of  his 
becoming  its  moving  spirit.  The  clerks  at  Cornhill  in  a  few  years  numbered 
160.  An  importfuit  branch  was  established  at  Bombay,  and  other  agencies 
were  opened  at  Java  and  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa.  There  was  no 
manner  of  merchandise  for  which  Smith's  clients  could  apply  to  him  in 
vain.  Scientific  instruments  for  surveying  purposes,  the  testing  of  which 
needed  the  closest  supervision,  were  r^ularly  forwarded  to  the  Indian  govern- 
ment.  The  earliest  electric  telegraph  plant  that  reached  IndU  was  des- 
patched from  Gomhill.   It  was  an  ordinary  experience  to  export  munitions 

1  He  went  to  India  and  died  at  Calcatta,  18  Jan.  18fi2. 

"  Mr.  Elder  left  London  and  died  aome  thirty  years  later,  tm  6  Feb.  1876,  at  Lanotng,  at 
(he  age  of  elghtf-six.  ■ '  OornhiU  Uagailna,*  DMamber  1900. 
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(rf  war.  On  one  occasion  Smith  wfts  able  to  answer  the  challenge  of  a 
Bcoffer  who  thought  to  name  an  exceptional  article  of  commerce— a  human 
skeleton — which  it  would  be  beyond  his  power  to  supply,  by  displaying  in  his 
c^bjB  two  or  three  waiting  to  be  packed  for  tranut 

&m&'s  aibsorption  in  the  intricate  details  of  the  firm's  general 
iterations  {Hrerented  him  from  paying  dose  attention  to  the  minutiee  of  the 
paUishing  department ;  but  the  fascination  that  it  exerted  on  him  never  slept, 
and  he  wisely  Iffonght  into  the  office  one  who  was  well  qualified  to  give  him 
litmzy  counsel,  and  could  be  trusted  to  keep  the  department  faitibful  to  the  best 
taulitions  of  English  publishing.  His  ohoice  fell  on  'WiUiun  Smith  Williams, 
who  for  nearly  thirty  years  acted  as  his  '  reader '  or  literary  adviser.  The 
oircunutaooea  under  whioh  he  invited  Williams's  co-opera^n  illustrate 
the  aooaraoy  with  whidi  he  measured  men  and  their  qualifieaticms.  At  the 
time  the  two  met,  Williams  was  clerk  to  HuUmandel  &  Walter,  a  firm  of  litho- 
graphers who  were  wrarking  for  Smith,  Elder,  &  Go.  on  Darwin's  '  The  Voyage 
of  H.M.S.  Bea^e.'  On  assuming  the  control  of  the  Comhill  business  Smith 
examined  with  Williams  the  somewhat  complicated  aooouuts  of  that  under- 
taking. After  very  bri^  intercourse  he  peroeiTed  that  Williams  was  an 
incompetent  bookkeeper,  but  had  exceptional  literary  knowledge  and  judg- 
ment. No  time  was  lost  in  inducing  Williams  to  enter  the  service  of  Smith, 
Elder,  &  Co.,  and  the  arrangement  proved  highly  beneficial  and  congenial  to 
both.^   But  Smith  delegated  to  none  the  master's  reeponubility  in  any  branoh 

I  Williun  Smith  Wiliiwu  (1800-1875)  played  «  useful  part  behind  the  soeoes  tiie 
lhaabe  of  nineteentli-eentury  literatnra.  'B»  was  by  natare  too  modest  to  gain  any  wide 
recognition.  He  began  active  life  in  1817  as  apprentice  to  the  publishing  firm  of  Taylor  A 
Hessey  ol  Fleet  Street,  who  published  wrlUngs  of  Charles  Lamb,  Coleridge,  and  Keats,  and 
beoams  in  1831  pn^iriefots  of  the  'London  Hagazine.*  Williams  cherished  from  boyhood 
a  genuine  lore  of  literature,  and  reoeired  much  kindly  notice  from  eminent  writers  associated 
with  Taylor  &  Hessey.  Besides  Keats,  he  came  to  know  Leigh  Hunt  and  William  Eazlitt. 
Marrying  at  twenty-five  he  opened  a  bookshop  on  his  own  account  in  a  court  near  the  Poultry, 
bnt  insufficient  capital  compelled  him  to  relinquish  this  venture  in  1827,  when  he  entered 
the  oonnting-honse  of  the  lithographic  printers,  Hullmaodel  A  Walter,  where  Smith  met 
him.  At  that  time  he  was  devoting  his  leisnre  to  articles  on  literary  or  theatrical  tc^ios  (or  the 
'  Spectator,*  *  Atheuaum,*  ud  other  weekly  papers.  '  During  the  thirty  years  that  he  spent 
in  Smith's  employ  he  won,  by  his  sympathetic  eritioism  aod  kindly  ooartesy,  the  cordial 
ragard  of  many  distinguished  authors  whose  works  Smith,  Elder,  <&  Co.  published.  The 
paternal  consideration  that  he  showed  to  Charlotte  Brontg  is  well  known  ;  it  is  fully  described 
in  Ifrs.  Oaskell's  *  Life '  of  Miss  BrontS.  '  He  was  my  first  favourable  critic,'  wrote  Charlotte 
BrontS  in  December  1847 ;  '  he  first  gave  me  encouragement  to  persevere  as  an  author.' 
Vhen  she  first  saw  him  at  Comhill  in  1848,  she  described  him  as  '  a  pale,  mild,  sUx^ng 
BMa  of  fifty.'  SobseftMntly  she  thought  him  too  mooh  given  to  '  oontemplativ«  theorising,' 
and  poMSBsed  by  '  too  muiy  abstractioiu.'  With  Thackeray,  Buskin,  and  Lewes  he  was 
alwijB  on  very  friendly  terms.  During  his  association  with  Smith  ha  did  no  independent 
litataty  work  beyond  helping  to  pr^are  for  the  firm,  in  1861,  a '  Seleotion  from  the  Writings 
of  John  Buskin.'  He  was  from  yontii  a  wsna  admirer  of'  Buskin,  sharing  especially  his 
anthuriasm  for  Turner,  ^miiams  retired  from  Smith,  Elder,  ft  Go.'b  business  in  Februarj 
1875,  aad  died  rix  mwths  later,  aged  7S,  at  his  residenoe  at  Twickenham  (31  Aug.)  His 
ddost  ian^iKc  was  the  wife  ot  Vx.  Lowaa  DioUnaon,  the  -v^-known  ptxtrait  paintar ;  and 
Ua  jonngest  daugbteci  Kiss  Anna  WiUiuu,  adiiaTad  distinotioa  «aa  singer. 
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of  (he  bttsinesst  and,  though  pablish^g  negotiatiuui  were  theneefortti  oftM 
Initiated  by  Wniiuiis,  thete  wen  few  that  wore  not  ooDoluded  p«nonaUy  by 

Smith. 

For  some  time  after  he  became  Bole  owner  and  manager  at  Comhill  Smith 
felt  himself  in  no  position  to  ran  large  risks  in  the  pnblishibg  deparfanent. 
A  oautioas  policy  was  porsaed ;  but  fortune  proved  kind.  It  was  neodesary 
to  carry  to  completion  those  great  works  of  soientifio  teivel  by  ^  AnSonm 
Smith,  Hinds,  and  Darwin,  the  publication  of  which  had  been  not  only  eoD- 
traoted  for,  but  was  actoally  in  progress  during  Smith's  pupilage.  The  firdi 
had  also  undniaken  the  publication  of  a  magman  oput  of  Sir  John  Hersdwl 
—his  *  Astrcmotnical  Observations  made  at  the  Gape  of  Gk>od  Hope ' — towards 
tiie  expense  of  which  the  Duke  of  Korthumberland  had  offered  IfiCXH.  The 
work  duly  appeared  in  1846  in  royal  quarto,  with  eighteen  plates,  at  the  priee 
of  four  guineas.  A  like  obligaibn  incnrrod  by  the  firm  in  earHet  days  was 
fulfilled  by  the  issue,  also  in  1846,  of  the  natunlist  Hn^  Falcanur's  *  SWnna 
Antiqua  Sivalensis.'  Nine  parts  of  this  important  work  were  issued  at  a 
guinea  each  in  the  course  of  the  three  years  1846-9.  In  1846,  too,  Buskin 
completed  the  second  volume  of  his  *  Modem  Painters,'  ci  which  an  edition 
d  1,500  copies  was  issued ;  and  in  1843  Bmiitx  brought  out  the  seoond  of 
Buskin's  great  prose  woriu,  'The  Seven  Lamps  ot  Arohiteotim,'  vdiidi 
was  the  earliest  of  Buskin's  books  that  was  welcomed  with  practical  mrmth 
on  its  original  publication. 

In  fiction  the  chief  author  with  whom  Smith  in  the  first  years  of  his  reign 
at  Comhill  was  associated  was  the  grandiloquent  writer  of  blood-curdling  ror 
mance,  G.  F.  B.  James.  In  1844  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.  had  begun  an  elaborate 
collected  edition  of  his  works,  of  which  they  issned  eleven  volumes  by  1847, 
ten  more  being  undertaken  by  uiothei  finn.  Unhappily  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co, 
had  also  independently  entered  into  a  eontraot  witit  James  to  publish  evary 
new  novel  that  he  should  write ;  6002.  was  to  be  paid  for  the  first  edition  of 
1,250  copies.  The  arrangement  lasted  for  four,  years,  and  £hen  sank  beneatl^ 
its  own  weight.  The  firm  issued  two  novels  by  James  in  each  of  the  years 
1845, 1846, 1847»  and  no  less  than  thiw  in  1848.  Each  work  was  in  three 
Tolmnes,  at  the  custtnnary  price  of  31«.  6d. ;  so  that  betwewt  1846  and  1848 
Smith  offered  the  pubHo  twenty-sevm  vd.umes  from  James's  pen  at  a  total 
cost  to  the  purdiasers  of  thirteen  and  a  half  guineas.  James's  fertility  was 
dearly  greater  than  the  public  approved.  The  publisher  requested  Mm  to 
aet  limits  to  his  annual  output.  He  indignantly  declined,  but  Smith  per- 
sisted witb  snooesa  in  his  objections  to  the  novelist's  interpretation  of  tiw 
original  agreement,  and  autiior  and  publisher  parted  company.  In  1848  &nUh 
issued  a  novel  by  his  friend,  Geo^  Henry  Lewes,  entitled  '  Bose,  Blaaohe, 
and  Violet.'   Although  much  vras  ejected  from  it,  nothing  came. 

While  the  tragi-comedy  of  James  was  in  its  last  stage,  Smith  became  tte 
hero  of  a  publishiiig  idyll  which  had  the  best  possible  effect  on  his  reputatioi^ 
as  a.  publisher  and  testified  at  the  same  time  to  his  genuine  kindness  of  heart. 
"Fvfr  episodes  in  tiu  pnUishing  history  (rf  ^  nineteenth  oentmy  aid  of  hij^Mr 
interest  than  Uka  ttenj  of  las  assooiaticHi  with  Chark>tte  Biftuiti.  In  July 
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1817  Williams  called  Sm^'s  attention  to  a  mannswlpt  novel  entitled  '  The 
Pn^SBW,*  whioh  had  been  sent  to  the  firm  by  an  anduur  uriting  under 
iuiae  «f '  Ounar  BelL'  muniMript  showed  signs  ot  kaTingTainly  soi^t 
ihe  f«7onr  of  other  publishing  houses.  Smit^  aad  his  MifMftCit  recognised 
the  pronoise  of  die  weak,  bat  neither  thought  it  likely  lo  lie  a  saodessful 
publication.  While  refusing  It,  however,  they  enootimged  the  writer 
kindly  vad  appreciative  terms  to  submit  anotlw  ^ort.  The  manusoiipt  of 
'  Jane  Byre'  anived  at  OomhiU  not  long  afterwards.  Williams  read  It  and 
handed  it  to  Bmilh.  The  young  publisher  was  at  once  fascinated  by  its  stir- 
passing  power,  and  purchased  the  oopyright  out  of  hand.  He  always 
regavded  the  muinscript,  which  he  retained,  as  the  most  valued  of  his  litemtfy 
treasnreB.  He  lost  no  time  in  jxinting  and  in  18^  the  reading  world  re*- 
flognised  tibat  he  had  introduced  to  its  noiiee  a  novel  of  abi^g  fame.  Later 
in  IStt  '  Shirley,'  by  '  Currer  Bell,'  was  also  sent  to  OomhiU.  So  &ar '  Ouzrer 
*  had  c(mduoted  correspondenoe  with  the  firm  as  if  Hoe  writM  were  a 
man,  bat  Smith  shrewdly  snspeoted  that  tike  name  was  a  woman's  pseudonym. 
His  so^ttions  were  confirmed  in  the  summer  of  18^,  when  Ohtu-lotte 
BrontA,  aocompanied  by  h^  sister  Anue,  ptesented  hwself  without  w&JTiing  at 
Oomfaill  in  order  to  explain  some  misonderBtanding  whioh  she  thought  had 
arisen  m  the  negotiatto&s  f<Hr  the  pabtioaticHi  of  '  Shirley.'  Prom  the  date  of 
the  authoresses  ri|y  and  unoemnonions  introduotiim  of  hers<^  to  him  M  his 
ofBce  desh  until  her  jHremature  death  some  seven  ye^  later,  Smith's  p^Bonal 
relations  with  her  were  chaiaoterised  by  a  delightfully  unafifected  ohivalry. 
On  their  first  visit  to  Gomhill  he  took  Miss  BtootS  and  her  sister  to  the 
opera  the  same  evmng.  Smith's  mother  made  th^  aequaintance  next  day, 
ttnd  mu&f  Vmoo  dined  at  hw  rsstdenoe.  then  at  4  Westbomne  Haoe.  Miss 
ifoontfi  frankly  confided  to  a  friend  a  day  or  two  later  ha  impressions  of  her 
pubUehir-host.  '  He  is  a  firm,  uitelligent  man  of  bumness,  though  So  young 
{ha  was  only  iwsnty-four] ;  bent  on  getting  on,  and  I  titiisk  deeiroua  Of  making 
his  way  by  flirt  honomable  means.  He  is  entwprisingi  but  Hkewis^  eo« 
and  cautious.   Mr.  Smith  is  a  prao^al  man.'  ^ 

On  this  ooothsion  the  sisters  stayed  in  London  only  tibtt*ee  days.  But  next 
year,  in  November  X849,  Miss  BrontS  was  the  guest  of  Smith's  knother 
a*  Westbooine  Haoe  for  newrly  tbiee  weeks.  She  visited  the  London  sights 
nhdes  Smith's  guidance ;  he  asked  Thaokeray,  whose  personal  acquaintance 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  made  previously,  to  dine  with  him  in  order  to 
liaMsfj  har  ambition  of  meeting  &e  great  novelist,  whose  work  aroused  in  heif 
th*  wnrmast  entfaitstasm.  On  letmnlng  to  Haworth  in  December  she  wrote 
to  Snrith  I  'Ve^  easy  is  it  to  dUHsowr  that  witii  you  to  gratify  others  fs  to 
gratify  yoTurself ;  to  serve  othani  is  to  afford  yourself  a  pleasure.  I  suppose 
yon  wifl  ^qperienee  your  ri»re  of  ingratitude  and  enoroaehments,  but  do  not 
let  thetn  alter  you.  Hapj^ly  they  ate  the  less  li^y  to  do  this  beeaase  yon  are 
half  a  Scotchman,  and  therefore  must  liave  inherited  a  fair  share  <rf  pradmes 
to  qualify  you  generosity,  and  of  caution  to  protect  your  benevolence.'  ■ 

■  ■  Ctemhin  Magasine,*  December  1900 ;  of.  GaA«n*i  'Iiila^*  ed.  Shorter,  p.  868  «. 
*  GukeU^s  '  Ute,*  ed.  Shorter,  p.  Ml. 
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Another  viaii — a  forfemght  long — followed  in  June  1860.  Smith  had  then 
removed  with  his  mother  to  76  (afterwards  113)  Gloucester  Terraoe.  Miae 
Bronte  renewed  her  acquaintance  with  Thackeray,  who  invited  her  and  bar 
host  to  dine  at  his  own  house,  and  she  met  Lewes  under  Smith's  roof.  Before 
she  quitted  London  on  this  ocoaaion  she  sat  to  Qeorge  Biohmond  tar  her 
portrait  at  the  instance  of  her  host,  who  gratified  her  father  by  presenting 
him  with  the  drawing  together  with  an  engraving  of  his  and  his  daughter's 
especial  hero,  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Next  month,  in  July  1850,  Smith 
made  witii  a  bister  a  tour  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  and  he  always 
remembered  with  pride  a  friendly  meeting  that  befell  him  on  the  journey  with 
Macaulay,  who  was  on  his  way  to  explore  Glenooe  and  KilUecrankie.  At  Edin- 
burgh he  and  his  sister  were  joined  on  his  invitation  by  Miss  Bronte,  and  they 
devoted  a  few  days  to  Ttsiting  together  sites  of  interest  in  the  city  and  its 
nei^bourhood,  much  to  Miss  Bronte's  satisfaction.  She  travelled  south  witii 
them,  parting  from  them  in  Torkshire  for  her  home  at  Haworth.*  Vor  a 
third  time  she  was  her  sympathetic  pubUsher's  guest  in  London,  in  June 
1851,  when  she  stayed  a  month  with  his  mother,  and  he  took  hw  to  hear 
Thackeray's  *  Lectures  on  the  Humourists '  at  Willis's  Booms.  In  a  letter 
addressed  to  SmiUi,  on  arriving  home,  she  desoribed  him  as  '  the  most  spirited 
and  vigilant  of  publishers.'  In  November  1852  Miss  Bronte  sent  to  the 
firm  her  manuscript  of  *  ViUette,'  in  which  she  drew  her  portrait  of  Smith 
in  the  sonndhearted,  mwaly,  and  sensible  Dr.  John,  while  his  mother  was 
the  original  of  Mrs.  Bretton.  la  January  1858  Miss  BrontS  visited  Smith 
and  his  family  for  the  last  time.  They  continued  to  conapond  with  each 
other  till  near  her  premature  death  on  31  March  1855. 

An  interesting  result  of  Smith's  personal  and  professional  relations  with 
Charlotte  Bronte  was  to  make  him  kiwwn  to  snoh  writers  as  wotb  her  friends 
— ^notably  to  Harriet  Uartineau  and  to  Mrs.  Gaskell,  ior  botti  of  whom  he 
subsequently  published  much.  But  more  important  is  it  to  record  that 
Charlotte  Bronte  was  a  main  link  in  the  chain  that  drew  »  writer  of  genius 
far  greater  even  than  her  own — Thackeray  himself — into  Smith's  history  and 
into  the  history  of  his  firm.  In  the  late  autumn  of  1860,  after  the  interchange 
ol  hospitalities  whioh  Miss  Bront5's  presence  in  Londra  had  prompted, 
Thackeray  a^ed  Smith  for  the  first  time  to  pubUsh  a  book  for  him,  his 
next  Christmas  book.  It  was  a  humorous  sket^,  with  drawings  by  himself, 
entitled  'The  Kioklebiuys  on  the  Bhine.'  Thackeray's  regular pablishera* 
Chapman  &  Hall,  had  not  been  successful  with  his  recent  Christmas  books, 
'  Doctor  Birch  and  his  Young  Friend '  and  '  Bebecca  and  Bowena,'  and  they 
deprecated  the  issue  of  another  that  year.  Smith  had  from  early  days,  since 
he  read  the  '  Paris  Sketoh-book '  by  steiJth  in  Tegg's  sale  rooms,  (Aierished 
a  genoine  afEeotion  for  Thackeray's  wcnk,  and  it  had  been  a  youtirfol  amlntion 
to  publish  for  him.  Williams  had  in  his  behalf  made  a  vain  bid  for  '  Vanity 
^air '  in  1848.  Smith  now  purchased  the  copyright  of  '  The  Eickleburys ' 
with  alacrity,  and  it  was  published  at  Christmas  1850  in  an  edition  of  three 
tbottsand.    Though  it  was  heavily  bombarded  by  the  'Times,'  it  proved 


>  Un.  aaskell'B  '  Life  of  Charlotte  Bronta,'  vd.  Shorter,  pp.  460  «2. 
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ffoooeesful  and  at  onoexeaohed  a  seoond edition.'  In  1861,  when  Smith  heard 
(hat  Thaokeray  was  engaged  on  a  new  work  of  importance— which  proved  to 
be  'Esmond' — he  called  at  his  house  in  Young  Street,  Kensington,  and 
offaxed  him  what  was  then  the  huidsomo  mm  ot  l,200i.  iar  the  right  of  issuing 
the  first  edition  of  2,600  copies.'  Thenceforth  he  was  on  dose  terms  of 
intimacy  with  Thaokeray.  He  was  often  at  his  house,  and  showed  as  tender  a 
consideration  for  the  novelist's  young  daughters  as  for  himself.  '  Esmond' 
appeared  in  1852  and  was  the  first  of  Thackeray's  novels  to  be  published 
in  the  regolation  kio  of  hali-a-guinea  volnmes.  Just  before  its  pubUoation, 
when  Thaol^ray  was  preparing  to  start  on  a  lecturing  tour  in  America, 
Smitiii,  with  kindly  thought,  commissioned  Samuel  Laurence  to  draw 
Thackeray's  portrait,  so  that  his  daughters  might  have  a  competent  present- 
ment of  him  at  home  during  his  absence.  Before  Thackeray's  return  Smith 
published  his  '  Lectures  on  the  English  Humourists,'  and,  in  order  to  make 
the  volume  of  more  presentable  size,  added  elaborate  notes  by  Thackeray's 
friend  James  Hannay.  In  December  1854  Smith  published  the  best  known  oi 
3%aekeray'&  Christmas  books, '  The  Bose  and  the  Bing.'  * 


Meanwhile  Smith's  private  and  business  life  alike  nncterwent  Important 
change.  The  pressnze  of  constsmt  application  was,  in  1863,  telling  on  his 
health,  and  he  resolved  to  share  his  responsibilities  with  a  partner.  Henry 
Samuel  King,  a  bookseller  of  Brighton,  whose  bookselling  establishment  is 
still  cairied  on  there  by  Treacher  &  Co.,  came  to  Ck>mhill  to  aid  in  the  general 
superintendence  and  to  receive  a  quarter  share  of  the  profits.  His  previous 
experience  naturally  gave  him  a  particular  interest  in  the  publishing  depart- 
ment. On  3  July  1863  Charlotte  Bronte  wrote  to  Smith :  '  I  hope  your  partner 
Mr.  King  will  soon  acquire  a  working  faculty  and  leave  you  some  leisore  and 
oppoxiamiy  effectually  to  cultivate  health/  At  the  sanw  date  Smith  became 
engaged  to  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  John  Blakeway,  a  wine  merchant  of 
London,  and  granddaughter  of  Edward  Blakeway,  esq.,  of  Broseley  Hall, 
Shropshire.  The  marriage  took  place  on  11  Feb.  1854.  For  four  years  he 
and  his  wife  lived  at  112  Gloucester  Tenfaoe,  where  he  had  formerly  resided 
witik  his  mother.  Subsequently  they  spent  some  time  at  WimUodon,  and  at 
the  end  of  1869  they  settled  at  11  Gloucester  Square. 

Smith  felt  from  the  outset  that  the  presence  of  a  partner  at  C(»mhiU 
hampered  his  independence,  bat  it  relieved  him  of  some  labour  and  set  him 

*  *  Tha  KloUebwyi  *  b«a  on  the  iitle-fega  the  Mttul  jmt  ot  pabUeatioiii  Le.  1660u 
ThMskeny's  earlisr  aod  later  Chtlfltnuw  hoakB  were  eadt  poit-dated  hj  a  Tear.  Vhni 
*BebeOea  and  Bowena,*  vhidi  bears  the  date  1860,  was  published  in  Deoembet  1849. 

*  Ot  Hn.  Bitohle'B '  Ohapters  from  some  Memoirs,'  1694,  p.  130. 

*  Thaderay  was  not  yet,  however,  exclosiTelj'  identified  with  Smith,  Elder,  A  Co.  *The 
Kewoomee '  in  186S-S,  a  collected  edition  of  Misoellaneons  Writings  in  1860-7  (4  voli.},  and 
*  Tbe  Ti^iniam,'  1857-9,  wen  all  issned  by  Bzadbtujr  A  Evaaa. 
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free  to  entertain  new  developmentB  of  business.  One  of  his  «arly  hopes 
to  become  proprietor  of  a  newspaper,  and  daring  1861  he  listened  with  taaob 
interest  to  a  suggestion  made  to  him  hj  Tha<&eray  that  the  noredist  shoidct 
edit  a  daily  sheet  ot  general  oritioism  after  the  mutmer  <A  Addison  and  Steele's 
'  Spectator '  or  '  Tatler.'  The  sheet  was  to  be  called  '  Fair  Play/  was  to  dei^ 
with  literatni:^  as  well  as  life,  and  was  to  be  sorupnlonsly  frank  and  just  in 
comment.  But,  as  the  discussion  on  the  subject  advanced,  Thackeray  feared 
to  face  the  responsibilities  of  editorship,  and  Baa^  was  1^  to  de^op  tho 
scheme  for  himself  at  a  later  period.  Newspapers  of  mote  ntiUtarian  typd 
were,  however,  brought  into  being  by  him  and  his  firm  before  the  notion  of 
'  Vskir  Play '  was  qtdte  dropped.  In  1855  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.  started  a  weekly 
periodical  called '  The  Overland  Mul,'  of  which  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  John  Eay« 
became  editor.  It  was  to  supply  home  information  to  readers  in  India.  Keot 
year  a  complementary  periodical  was  inaugurated  under  the  title  of '  The  Home- 
ward Mail,*  which  was  intended  to  offer  Indian  news  to  readers  in  the  tJiiited 
Kingdom.  '  The  Homeward  Mail  *  was  placed  in  the  charge  of  E.  B.  Sastwiek, 
the  orientalist.  The  two  editors  were  already  associated  as  aathort  witfti  tiw 
firm.  Both  papers  were  appreciated  by  the  clients  of  the  firm's  agency  and 
banking  departments,  and  are  still  in  existence. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  issue  of  these  '  Muls '  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 
acquired  for  the  first  time  a  prmting  office  of  their  own.  ^ey  took  over 
latfinises  hi  Little  Green  Arlxmr  Court,  Old  Bailey,  whioh  had  bean  ooonpied 
by  Stewart  A  Mxuray,  a  firm  of  printers  whose  partners  were  relativea  of  We^ 
Elder.  The  house  had  been  the  home  of  Gdcbmith,  and  Smitiii  was  much 
interested  in  that  association.  Until  1873,  when  the  printing  cAoe  wal 
mads  orer  to  Messrs.  Spottiswoode  A  Co.,  a  portion  of  Smith,  Elder,  A  Co.'» 
general  literary  work  was  printed  at  their  own  press. 

In  1857  the  progress  of  the  firm  reoeived  a  temporary  eheok.  The 
outbreak  of  the  Indian  mutiny  dislocated  aU  Indian  bnsinessy  and  Smith, 
Elder,  ft  Co.*b  foreign  departm^it  suCfersd  severely.  Guns  and  amnmnition 
wwe^  eommoditiea  of  which  th^  clients  in  India  tiien  stood  olu«fly  in  need, 
and  they  were  accordingly  sent  out  in  ample  quantities.  Jacob's  Horse  and 
Hodton's  Horse  were  both  largely  equipped  from  Comhill,  and  tha  itarka 
there- had  often  little  to  do  beyond  oiUng  and  packing  revolvers.  Itifwa 
time  «f  grave  anxiety  for  tite  head  of  the  firm.  ^Hw  telegraph  wires  w«m 
wnstently  bringing  him  disbres^g  news  of  tha  murder  ^  the  &m's  dietitgf 
many  of  whom  were  perstmally  known  to  him.  Tha  maesaeiw  in  India  also 
meant  pecuniary  loss.  Accounts  were  left  unpaid,  and  it  was  diffieolt  to 
determine  the  precise  extent  of  outstsnditig  debts  that  would  never  bd 
discharged.  But  Smith's  sanguine  and  resourceful  temper  enabled  him  to 
weather  tiie  storm,  and  the  crisis  jMused  without  permanent  injmy  to  his 
position.  Probably  more  damaging  to  the  immediate  interests  of  Smith, 
Elder,  &  Co.  was  tiie  transference  of  the  government  of  India  in  18d8  from 
the  old  company  to  the  erown.  Many  of  the  materials  for  pnblio  ifcrkB 
which  private  fimw  had  supplied  to  ths  old  East  lii^  Company  and  thaix 
ofQcers  were  now  provided  by  tha  taiw  Ipdia  ttSioe  nthoai  the  intawantioa 
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of  agents ;  and  the  operations  of  Smith,  Blder,  A  Oo.*b  Indian  Ixnnoh  had 
to  seek  other  channels  than  of  okL 

Hie  publishing  department  inrariably  afforded  Smitt  a  means  of  dls- 
trsction  from  the  pressure  of  business  cares  elsewhere.  Its  BpeonlatiTft 
character,  which  his  cantion  and  sagacity  commonly  kept  within  reasonable 
fimits  of  safety,  appealed  to  one  side  of  his  nature,  while  the  sodal  intimaoim 
wUdt  the  work  of  pabHshing  fostered  appealed  strongly  to  another  ^de. 
1%e  rapid  strides  made  in  pablio  favoor  by  Buskin,  whose  greatest  works 
Smith  published  between  1850  and  1860,  were  an  unfailing  sonroe  of 
satishction.  In  1850  ha  had  produced  Buskin's  fanciful  *Eiag  of  the 
Golden  Bher.*  Kext  year  came  the  first  volume  of  *  Stones  of  Y«)ioe/ 
the  pamphlets  on  '  The  Construction  of  Sheepfolde/  and '  Fre-Baphaelitism/ 
and  the  portfolio  of  'Examples  of  the  Architecture  of  Venice.' 
tvo  remaining  volumes  of  '  Stones  of  Venice '  followed  in  1853.  In  1854 
appeared  *  Lectures  on  Architecture  and  Fadnting,'  with  two  pamphlets ;  and 
then  began  the '  Notes  on  the  Boyal  Academy/  which  were  Gontinued  eaoh 
year  till  1859.  In  1666  came  the  elaborately  illustrated  third  and  fourth 
volmnes  of  'Modem  Painters;'  in  1857, 'Elements  of  Drawing,* ' Political 
Economy  of  Art,'  and  *  Notes  on  Turner's  Pictures ; '  in  1858,  an  engraving  by 
Eoll  of  Itiehmond's  drawing  of  Buskin ;  in  1859, '  The  Two  Paths,' '  Elements 
of  Pen^iective,'  and  the  '  Oxford  Mosenm ; '  and  !n  1860,  the  fifth  and  finri 
volume  of  '  Modem  Painters.'  The  larger  books  did  not  have  a  rapid  sale, 
bat  many  of  the  cheaper  volumes  and  pamphlets  sold  Iwiskly.  It  was  at 
Buskin's  expense,  too,  that  Smith  prepared  for  publication  the  first  volnme 
that  was  written  by  Buskin's  friend,  Dante  Gabriel  Bossetti,  'The  Early 
Italian  Poets,'  1861.  In  1850  Buskin's  father  proved  the  completeness  crit 
hia  confidence  in  Smith  by  presenting  him  with  one  of  the  few  copies  of 
the  volume  of  )iis  son's  '  Poems '  which  his  paternal  pride  had  caused  to  bd 
printed  privately.  Smith  remuned  through  this  ymoA  a  ooastazit  visitor  at 
the  Buskins*  house  at  Denmark  Hill,  and  there  he  made  the  welcome  addition 
to  his  social  mrcle  of  a  large  number  of  artists.  Of  these  Millais  became  the 
fastest  of  friends ;  while  Lelghton,  John  Leech,  Bichard  Doyle,  (Sir)  Frederic 
Burton,  and  the  sculptor  Alezfrndw  Monro  were  always  held  \sy  him  in  high 
esteem. 

It  was  at  Buskin's  house  that  Smith  was  introduced  to  Wilkie  Collins, 
son  of  a  well-known'  utist.  He  declined  to  publish  Colliss's  first  story, 
'  Antooino,'  because  tiie  topio  seemed  too  daarioal  for  general  taste,  and  he 
fie^eoted  some  years  later  to  treat  quite  seriously  CoUins's  offer  of  hia 
'Woman  in  White,'  with  the  result  that  a  profitable  investment  was  mlgsed; 
bat  hi  1866  he  aooej»ted  the  volume  of  short  stories  called  '  After  Dark,'  and 
thus  bosinesa  relationa  vitih  OolUns  which  lasted  Intermittently  for 
ktearly  twenty  yearfl. 

In  file  late  fifties  CWlotte  BrontS's  introduction  of  Smith  to  Hairiel 
Hartineaa  bore  practical  fruit.  In  1858  he  issued  a  new  edition  of  h^ 
&ovel'I>eerbrook,'aeweU  as  her  'Suggestions  towards  the  fnture  Govern- 
tteok  of  Jjadia.'    a*heae  we  followed  by  pamphlets  respeotively  on  th* 
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'  Endowed  Schools  of  Ireland  *  and  '  England  and  her  Soldiers/  and  in  1861 
by  her  well-known  'Household  Education.'  Subsequently  he  published 
her  autobiography,  the  greater  part  of  whioh  she  had  caused  to  be  put  into 
type  uid  to  be  kept  in  readiness  tot  oircalation  as  soon  as  her  death  should 
take  place.  The  firm  also  undertook  the  publication  <A  the  many  tracts  and 
pamphlets  in  which  William  Ellis,  the  zealous  disciple  of  John  Stuart  Mill, 
urged  improved  methods  of  education  during  the  middle  years  of  the  century. 
To  a  like  category  belonged  Madame  Venturi's  translation  of  Mazzini's 
works  wbiak  Smith,  Elder,  &  Go.  issued  in  six  volumes  between  1864  and 


At  the  same  period  as  he  became  Miss  Martineau's  publisher  there  began 
Smith's  interesting  connection  with  Mrs.  Gaskell,  which  was  likewise  due 
to  Charlotte  Bronte.  Late  in  1865  Mrs.  GaskeU  set  to  work,  at  the  request  of 
Charlotte  Bronte's  father,  on  his  daughter's  life.  She  gleaned  many  particu- 
lars  from  Smith  and  his  mother,  and  naturally  requested  him  to  publish  the 
book,  whioh  proved  to  be  one  of  the  best  biographies  in  the  language.  But 
its  publication  (in  1857)  involved  him  in  unwonted  anxieties.  Mrs.  Gaskell 
deemed  it  a  point  of  conscience  to  attribute,  for  reascms  tiiat  she  gave  In  detail, 
the  ruin  of  Miss  Bronte's  brother  Branwell  to  the  machinations  of  a  lady,  to 
whose  children  he  had  acted  as  tutor.  As  soon  as  Smith  learned  Mrs.  Gaskell's 
intention  he  warned  her  of  the  pcMsible  consequences.  The  warning  passed 
unheeded.  The  ofltensive  particulars  appeared  in  the  biograi^y,  and,  as  soon 
u  it  was  published,  an  action  for  libel  was  threatened.  Mrs.  Gai^cell  was 
travelling  in  France  at  the  moment,  and  her  address  was  unknown.  Smith 
investigated  the  matter  for  himself,  and,  perceiving  that  Mrs.  Gaskell's  state- 
ments were  not  legally  justifiable,  withdrew  the  book  from  circulation.  In 
later  editions  the  offending  passages  were  suppressed.  Sir  James  Stephen, 
on  behalf  of  friends  id  the  lady  whose  character  wm  aspersed,  took  part  in 
the  negotiations,  and  on  their  conolusion  handsomely  commended  Smith's 


In  the  opening  months  of  1869  Smith  turned  his  attention  to  an  entirely 
new  pablishing  venture.  He  then  laid  the  foundations  of  the  'CornhiU 
Magazine,'  the  first  of  the  three  great  literary  edifices  which  he  reared  by  his 
own.effOTt.  It  was  his  intima<^  with  Thackeray  that  led  Smith  to  establish 
the '  CornhiU  Magazine.'  The  periodical  ori^nally  vna  designed  with  the 
sole  object  of  offering  the  public  a  novel  by  Thackeray  in  serial  instalments 
■combined  with  a  liberal  allomnce  of  oHhex  first-rate  literary  matter.  In 
February  1859  Smith  offered  Thackeray  the  liberal  terms  of  35CM.  ior  a  monUily 
instalment  of  a  novel,  whioh  was  to  be  completed  in  twelve  numbers.  The 
{Hofits  on  separate  puUioation  of  the  work,  after  the  first  editioo,  were  to 
be  equally  divided  between  author  and  publisher.  Thackeray  agreed  to 
ifaese  conditions ;  but  it  was  only  after  Smith  had  failed  in  various  quarters  to 
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Becore  a  fitting  editw  for  the  new  venture — Tom  Hughes  was  among  thoae 
who  were  invited  and  deolined— that  he  appealed  to  Thackeray  to  fiU  the 
editorial  chair.  He  proposed  a  salary  of  l.OOOZ.  a  year.  Thackexay  ooa- 
Bented  to  take  the  post  oa  the  tmderstandiag  that  Smith  sbonld  assist  him 
in  bosiness  details.  Thackeray  christened  the  periodioal  'The  GomhiU' 
i^ter  its  publishing  home,  and  chose  ior  its  cover  the  familiar  design  by 
Godfrey  Sykes,  a  South  Kensington  art  student.  The  'GomhiU'  was 
lannchfid  on  1  Jan.  1860.  The  first  number  reached  a  sale  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  coines.  Although  bo  vast  a  circulation  was  not  main- 
tained, the  magazine  Ux  many  years  enjoyed  a  prosperity  that  was  widioat 
precedent  in  the  annals  of  English  periodioal  publications. 

Thaakeray's  fame  and  genius  rendwed  services  to  the  *  GomhiU '  tiiak  are 
not  easy  to  exaggerate.  He  was  not  merely  editor,  but  by  br  the  largest 
contribator.  Besides  his  novel  of  '  Lovel  the  Widower,'  which  ran  through 
the  early  numbers,  he  supplied  each  month  a  delightful  '  Boundabout  Palter,' 
which  was  deservedly  paid  at  the  high  rate  of  twelve  guineas  a  page.  Bat 
identified  as  Thackeray  was  with  the  sooo^  of  the  *  GomhiU ' — an  identifica- 
lum  which  Smith  acknowledged  by  doubling  hie  editorial  salary— Tbaokeray 
would  have  been  the  first  to  admit  that  the  practical  triumphs  of  the  enterprise 
were  largely  the  fruits  of  the  energy,  resooroefulness,  and  UbraaUty  of  the 
proprietor.  There  vras  no  writer  of  eminenoe,  there  was  hardly  an  artist 
of  distinguished  merit  (for  the  magazine  was  richly  iUnsttated),  whose 
co-opeiation  Smitii,  when  planning  with  Thackeray  the  eaily  numbers,  did 
not  seek,  often  in  a  personal  interview,  on  terms  of  exceptional  munificence. 
Aawxaatee  of  earlier  date,  like  John  Kuskin  and  George  Henry  Lewes  among 
anthcnrs,  and  Millais,  Leighton,  and  Bichard  D<^le  among  artists,  were 
requisitioned  as  a  matter  of  course.  Lewes  was  an  indefatigable  coutribntor 
from  the  start.  Buskin  wrote  a  paper  on  '  Sir  Joshua  and  Holbein '  for  the 
third  number,  but  Buskin's  subsequent  participation  brought  home  to  Smith 
and  his  editcNr  the  personal  embarrassments  inevitable  in  the  oonduot  of  a 
pofiahx  magasine  hy  an  editor  and  a  pablisher,  both  of  whom  vrave  rieh  in 
eminent  literary  friends.  YThen,  later  in  the  first  year,  Buskin  sent  for  serial 
issue  a  treatise  on  political  economy,  entitled  '  Unto  this  Last,'  his  doctrine 
was  seen  to  be  too  deeply  tainted  with  socialistio  heresy  to  conciliate 
sobseribers.  Smith  published  four  articles  and  then  informed  the  autluMT 
that  the  editor  oould  accept  no  more.  Smith  afterwards  issued  *  Unto  tiiis 
laai '  in  a  separate  volume,  but  the  forced  cessation  of  the  papers  in  the 
magazine  impaired  the  old  cordiality  of  intercourse  between  author  and 
pablisher. 

The  maganne  neoassarUy  brought  Smitii  into  xelatitms  withmsoy  notable 
writers  and  artists  of  vrtiom  he  bad  known  tittle  or  ootiiiog  before.  He 
visited  Tennyson  and  offered  him  5,0001.  for  a  poem  of  the  length  of  the 
'  Idylls  of  tiie  King.'  This  was  declined,  but  '  Tithonus '  appeared  in  the 
second  number.  Ano&er  poet,  a  friend  ci  Thackeray,  who  first  came  into 
relations  vrith  Smith  through  the  '  GomhiU,*  was  Mrs.  Browning,  whose 
'  Great  God  Fan/  iUustrated  by  X^eightonf  adorned  ihA  seventii  number  (Jnly 
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IBGO).  Tbe  artist,  Frederick  WaUcert  vho  «u  altsrwKrde  ou  intimate  terma 
vUh  Smith,  casually  called  at  the  offioe  a>  a  lad  and  asked  tat  work  on  Am 

magaziDe.  His  oapacitiea  were  tested  withont  dday,  and  he  illustrated 
the  greater  part  ct  'Philip,'  the  second  novel  that  Thackeray  wrote  ior  the 

*  OnnluU.'  U  was  Leig^ton  who  soggeeted  to  &ni£h  that  he  shoold  give  a 
trial  as  an  illustrator  to  George  Do  Maurier,  who  quickly  became  one  of  tlia 
literary  and  utdstio  acquaintances  in  whose  society  he  most  delisted. 

Two  essayists  of  d^erent  type,  although  each  was  endowed  with  distino* 
tive  style  and  ezoeptionsl  insight  Bitqames  Stephen  and  Uatthew  Arnold, 
were  among  Hie  most  interestii^  ot  tibe  early  oonteibofcors  to  the  'GondulL' 
Stephen  contributed  two  articles  at  die  end  of  1860,  and  through  the  years 
Ifi61r-3  wrote  as  many  as  eight  annually — on  literary,  philoso|^ioal,  and 
social  Bubjects. 

Ms(bthaw  Arnold's  work  for  the  magazine  was  of  great  vahia  to  its 
tepotaticni.  His  essay  on  Eug&iis  de  Qu^rin  (Jane  1868)  had  the  disiinclicm 
of  bearing  at  the  end  the  writer's  name.  That  was  a  distinetion  almost 
unique  in  those  days,  for  the  *  Comhill '  then  as  a  rule  jealously  guarded 
tiie  aniMiymity  ol  its  authors.  On  16  June  1663  Arnold  wrote  to  his  mother 
of  his  Oxford  lecture  on  Heine :  '  I  have  had  two  a|^pUca1dons  for  the  leotore 
from  magasinea,  but  I  shall  print  it»  if  I  can,  in  the  "Cornhill,"  because  it 
both  pays  best  and  has  much  the  largest  circle  of  readers.  "  EugAnie 
Qn^oin "  seems  to  be  much  liked.'  >  The  lectore  on  Heine  aj^eszed  in  tbe 
fComhiU'  for  October  1863.  The  hearty  wdeoma  given  his  articles  by 
tiie  conductors  of  the  '  Oomhill '  inspired  Jumold  with  a  *  sense  of  gratitude 
^d  surprise.'  A  paper  by  him  entitled  *  My  Countrymen '  in  February  1866 
^made  a  good  deal  of  talk'  There  followed  his  fine  lectures  on  '  Geltin 
literature,'  and  the  articles  whudi  were  rwssned  by  Smith,  Blder,  &  Go.  in 
the  oharaoteiastie  volumes  entitled  zespeetively  *  Ooltare  and  Anarchy '  (1866), 
'  St.  Paul  and  Protestantism '  (1869),  and  *  Literature  and  Dogma '  (1871). 

With  both  Fitzjames  Stephen  and  Matthew  Arnold  Smith  maintained 
almost  from  their  first  introduction  to  the  *  ComhiU '  close  personal  intert 
oonrse.  '  He  eqteeially  enjoyed  his  intunacy  witti  Matthew  Arnold, '  whose 
idioSTZteraries  charmed  him  as  much  as  his  Ught-beart^  banter.  He  pub- 
lished for  Arnold  nearly  all  his  numerous  prose  works,  and  showed  every 
regard  for  him  and  his  family.  While  Arnold  was  residing  in  the  country  aJk 
»  later  period,  Smith  proved  a  room  for  bun  at  his  publishing  offices  in 
Waterloo  Place  when  he  had  occasion  to  stay  the  ni^t  in  town.* 

■  •  Letters  of  M.  Arnold.'  ed.  Q.  W.  E.  Bnasell,  i.  195. 

'  01Anu>Id's'LetterB,'ed.O.W.E.  Buasell.  On  81  Ma;  1871  Arnold  writes  to  ht8  mother  t 

*  I  ham  oome  in  to  dine  with  George  Smith  in  order  to  meet  old  Ohariee  Lever '  (iL  67).  On 
S  Oct  2874  he  mites  a^eln :  •  I  have  been  two  nights  splendidly  pat  tip  st  Ot.  BmiU't 
DcMideniw  in  Sooth  Kensington],  and  shall  be  two  nights  there  next  week.  X  like  now  to  din* 
■OTwhexe  rsther  than  at  a  club,  and  O.  Smith  has  a  capital  bilUaid  taUe,  and  a,fter  dinner 
m  play  UlUards,  which  I  like  Tsry  mnch,  and  it  snits  ms'  (IL 117).  Writing  from  his  home 
at  Oobfaam  to  his  lojAa  on  97  Sea.  1886,  Arnold  notes;  *We  treire  to  have  dtned  with 
tbu  Oeorgs  Sadthf  at  Walton  tb-night.  bnt  ean  a^er  go  nor  tdegr^  Tb»  Madi  ard 
iBipMBaUB      the  Mesraph  wins  bniken '  (U.  860). 
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Gfaifll  anK»ig  novelists  whota  the  icaugaratlon  ot  (he  '  Ck>mhill  Mags- 
ott6 '  braaght  penQanenfcly  to  Smith's  side  was  Anthony  Trollope.  He  bad 
already  made  som^  refntation  ^th  novels  dealing  Mth  d^ool  lif6>  and  when 
ia  Oefcober  1869  h«  offered  his  servioea  to  Thaelraiay  as  a  wziter  of  short 
siories — ^he  wh  than  personally  nnknown  to  both  Saoith  and  Thaokeray — 
Sadth  promptly  (on  S6  Get)  offered  him  1,00(U.  for  the  oopyzight  of  a  derioal 
Boveltonm  sari^y  ixom  the  first  nomber,  provided  only  ^t  the  first  portion 
ahoidd  be  formrdod  by  18  Deo.  TtdHopb  was  already  engagsd  tm  an  Jriah 
story,  bat  a  elsrioal  novel  wonld  alone  satisfy  Smith.  In  the  result  Trollope 
began  '  SVamley  Parsonage,'  and  Smith  invited  Millais  to  illasbrate  it. 
Thaekexay  oourtaously  accorded  the  first  plaoe  in  the  first  nomber  (January 
1800)  to  tho  initial  instalment  <tf  Tmdlope's  nov«L  Trcdl<^  was  long  a 
inainslay  of 'the  magaiine,  and  lus  private  Telatf<Mtt  witii  Smith  were  very 
intimate.  In  August  1861  he  began  a  BacoDd  story,  entitled '  The  Struggles  of 
Brown,  J<Hies,  and  Bobznson,*  a  humorous  satire  on  tiie  ways  of  trade,  whiph 
lODved  a  failturs.  Six  hundred  pounds  was  paid  f(H:  it,  but  Smith  made  no 
oom^aint^  merely  remaifcing  to  the  author  that  he  did  not  tlunk  it  equal 
to  hit  nensl  work.  In  September  18CB  Trollope  <^Eered  reparation  by  shading 
to  the  '  Corahill '  '  The  Small  House  at  Allington.'  Xinally,  in  1866-7, 
Trollope'a  'Glavmings'  appeared  in  the  magaxina ;  for  this  he  received  3,800^ 
*  Whether  mxidh  or  little,'  l>oUope  wrote,  '  it  was  oSerad  by  the  {HK^trietor, 
and  paid  in  a  single  oheqna.'  When  eontraating  his  ezperienoes  as  oon- 
tribntor  to  <^sr  paiiodioals  with  tiuwe  ha  enjoyed  aa  contributor  to  the 
*Combill,'  Trollope  wrote.  'What  I  wrote  for  the  "OomhiU  Magaane" 
I  ahraye  wrote  at  the  instigation  oi  Mr.  Smith.'  ^ 

Genga  Henry  Lewea  had  introduoed  Smitb  to  Q«age  Eliot  eoon  after 
tlieir  nakm  hi  1854.  Her  voice  and  conversation  always  filled  Smith  with 
admiration,  and  when  the  Lewesea  settled  at  North  Bank  in  1863  he  wae 
rarely  absent  from  her  Sunday  receptions  until  they  ceased  at  Lewee's  death 
in  187B.  Barly  in  1863  she  read  to  him  a  portioa  <d  the  mannsorqpt  of 
'Bomolo,'  and  he  gave  praotioal  proof  <rf  his  faith  in  hmt  genius  by  oflEudng 
her  1(^0002.  for  the  right  of  issuing  the  xxareH  serially  in  the  '  OomhiU  Uagac 
Bine/  and  of  subsequent  separate  publication.  The  reasonable  condition  waa 
httached  that  4hs  atory  ehonld  first  be  distributed  aver  sixteen  numbart 
U  the  'OomhiU.'  Qeorge  BUot  agreed  to  the  tenna,  bnt  embanassmenta 
feUoweA.  fi^  deemed  it  neeeasary  to  divide  the  story  into  twelve  parts 
instead  of  the  stipulated  sixteen.  £Vom  a  business  point  of  view  the  change, 
ta  the  authoress  frankly  acknowledged,  amounted  to  a  serious  lff6aeh  of 
eaniraett  bnt  die  waa  deaf  to  both  Smith's  and  Lewi's  appeal  to  her  to 
respect  the  original  agreement.  She  (^fered,  however,  in  consideration  <^  her 
ofaatinaey,  to  ecoept  the  reduced  ranoneration  of  7,000i.  The  story  was  not 
completed  by  the  authoress  when  she  settled  this  serial  division.  Ultimately 
•he  discovered  that  she  had  miaoalonlated  the  length  which  the  story  would 
raa<^  and*  after  all,  *fiomda' ran  through  fomrteen  numbers  of  the  magaaine 
(Jolj  1868  to  August  1863).   Leighten  was  chosen  by  Smith  to  illuatmte  the 
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story.  The  whole  transaoMon  was  not  to  Smith's  peouniary  adrantage,  bat 
tha  cordiality  of  his  relations  with  the  anthoress  remained  unchecked.  Her 
story  of  '  Brother  Jacob,'  which  appeared  in  the  '  GomhiU '  in  July  1864,  wu 
forwarded  to  him  as  a  free  gift.  Afterwards,  in  186^  she  sent  him  the 
mannscript  of  *  Felix  Holt,'  bat  after  reading  it  he  did  not  feel  jnstafied  in 
accepting  it  at  the  price  of  5,0002.,  which  Geoi^  Bliot  or  Lewes  set  npon  it. 

Meanwhile,  in  March  1862  the  'Comhill'  had  snfiFered  a  severe  blow 
through  the  sudden  resignation  of  the  editor,  Thackeray.  He  fonnd  the 
thoma  in  the  editorial  cushion  too  Bharp-pointed  for  his  sensitive  nature. 
Smith  teenly  regretted  hifi  decision  to  retire,  but  when  Tliaokeray  took  publio 
farewell  of  his  post  in  a  brief  article  in  the  magazine  for  April  ('  To  Gontri- 
hators  and  Correspondents,'  dated  18  March  1863),  the  novelist  stated  that, 
though  editor  no  more,  he  hoped  *  long  to  remaio  to  oontiibate  to  my  friend's 
m^azine.'  This  hope  was  realised  np  to  the  moment  of  Thaokeray's 
unexpected  death  on  23  Deo.  1863.  His  final '  Bonndabout  Paper ' — *  Strange 
to  say  on  Club  Paper  '—appeared  in  the  magazine  for  the  preceding  Novem- 
ber, and  he  had  nearly  completed  his  novel, '  Denis  Daval,'  which  mus  to  torta 
the  chief  serial  story  in  the  '  Cwnhill '  daring  1664.  Nor  vros  Thaokmy 
the  only  member  of  his  family  who  was  in  these  early  days  a  contributor  to 
the  magazine.  Thackeray's  daughter  (Mrs.  Biohmond  Bitohie)  had  contri- 
buted a  paper  called  '  Little  Scholars '  to  the  fifth  number  while  her  fa&er  was 
editor,  and  m  1862,  after  his  withdrawal.  Smith  aooepted  her  novel, '  The  StoKy 
of  Elizabeth,'  the  first  ot  many  from  the  same  pen  to  appear  serially  in  the 
'  Comhill.'  Thackeray's  death  naturally  caused  Smith  intense  pain.  He  at 
once  did  all  he  could  to  aid  his  friend's  daughters.  In  consultation  with  their 
friends,  Herman  Merivale,  (Sir)  Henry  Cole,  and  Fitzjames  St^hen,  he 
purchased  their  rights  in  their  father's  books,  and  by  anangeinent  with 
Thackeray's  other  publishers,  Cha^nan  &  Hall  and  Bradbury  ft  Bvans,  who 
owned  part  shares  in  some  of  his  works,  acquired  the  whole  of  Thackeray's 
literary  property.  He  subsequently  published  no  less  than  seven  complete 
collections  of  Thackeray's  woi^s  in  diflwent  fonns,  the  earliest — the  'Lilvary 
Edition '  in  twenty-two  volumes— appearing  in  1867-9.  Thackeray's  daughters 
stayed  with  Smith's  family  at  Br^hton  in  the  early  days  of  their  sorrow,  and 
he  was  gratified  to  receive  a  letter  from  Thackeray's  mother,  Mrs.  Carmiohael 
Smyth,  thanking  him  for  his  resourceful  kindness  (24  Aog.  1864).  'I  lejmee,' 
she  wrote,  'that  such  a  friend  is  assured  to  my  graodohildien.'  Her  ex- 
pressions were  well  justified.  Until  Smith's  death  there  subsisted  a  close 
friendship  between  him  and  Thackeray's  elder  daughter  (Mrs.  Bittdue),  and 
he  was  fittingly  godfather  oi  Thatdraray'a  grandda1^{lU6r  (Mza.  Bit^hie's 
daughter). 

On  Thackeray's  withdrawal  from  the  editorship  die  offioe  was  tem- 
porarily placed  in  commission.  Smith  invited  Lewes  and  Mr.  Frederick 
Greenwood,  a  young  journalist  who  had  contributed  to  the  second  number 
a  atoiking  paper, '  An  Essay  vrithout  End,'  to  aid  himself  in  conducting  the 
magacine.  This  arrangement  lasted  two  years.  In  1B64  Lewes  retired, 
and  Mr.  Greenwood  i&ltod  the  edit<nial  chair  alone  natU  his  absorption  In 
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other  work  in  1868  compelled  him  to  delegate  most  of  his  functions  to 
Dutton  Cook. 

A  singular  and  somewhat  irritating  experience  befell  Smith  aja  proprietor 
in  1869.  In  April  1868  a  gossiping  article  called  '  Bon  Bicardo '  narrated 
some  adrentnres  of  '  General  Plantagenet  Harrison,'  a  name  which  the  writer 
faelieved  to  be  wholly  imaginary.  In  June  1869  Smith  was  proceeded  againsti 
for  libel  by  one  who  actually  bore  that  designation.  It  seemed  diffiouU 
to  treat  the  grievance  seriously,  but  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  for  the 
I^ntifF,  and  assessed  the  damages  at  502.  In  March  1871  Mr.  Dutton  Cook 
withdrew  from  the  editorship  oi  the  *  Comhill.'  Thereupon  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen 
became  editor,  and  Smith  praetloally  left  the  whole  direction  in  the  new 
editor's  hands. 

Until  Mr.  Stephen's  advent  Smith  had  comparatively  rarely  left  the  helm 
of  his  fascinating  venture.  His  contributor  Trollope  always  maintained  that 
throoghoat  the  sixUes  Smith's  hand  exclusively  guided  the  fortunes  of  the 
'Comhill.' '  It  was  certainly  he  alone  who  contrived  to  secure  most  of  the 
important  contributions  during  the  later  years  of  the  decade.  On  Thackeray's 
death  he  invited  Charles  Dickens  to  supply  for  the  February  number  of  1864 
an  article  *  In  Memoriam.'  Dickens  promptly  acceded,  and  declined  to  accept 
payment  for  his  article.  It  was  to  Smith  personally  that  George  Eliot  presented 
her  story  of  'Brother  Jacob,'  which  appeared  in  July  following.  A  year  before, 
he  had  undertaken  the  publication  of  two  novels,  '  Sylvia's  Lovers '  and  '  A 
Daxk  Night's  Work/  by  his  acquaintance  of  earlier  days,  Mrs.  Gaskell,  and  at 
the  same  time  he  arranged  for  the  serial  issue  in  the  magazine  of  '  Cousin 
Phillis,'  a  new  novel  (1863*4),  as  well  as  of  her  final  novel  of  '  Wives  and 
Daughters.'  The  last  began  in  August  1864  and  ended  In  January  1866. 
With  the  stun  of  2,0002.  which  tras  paid  for  the  work,  Mrs.  QaskeU  purchased 
a  country  house  at  Holyboume,  near  Alton,  where,  beftno  she  had  completed  the 
manuscript  of  her  story,  she  died  suddenly  on  12  Nov.  1865.  The  relations 
existing  between  Smith  and  Mrs.  Gaskell  and  her  daughters  at  the  time  of  her 
death  were  of  the  friendliest,  and  his  friendship  with  the  daughters  proved  life- 
long. As  in  the  case  of  Thackeray's  works,  he  soon  purchased  the  copyrights  of 
all  libs.  Gaskell's  books,  and  issued  many  attractive  collections  of  them.  He  was 
also  responsible  for  the  serial  appearance  in  the  '  Comhill '  of  Wilkie  CoUins's 
'Armadale,'  which  was  continued  through  the  exceptional  number  of  twenty 
parts  (November  1864  to  June  1866) ;  of  Miss  Thackeray's  '  Village  on  the 
Cliff/  which  appeared  in  1866-7 ;  of  three  stories  by  Gburles  Lever — '  The 
Bramleighs  of  Bishop's  Folly,'  'That  Boy  of  Norcott's,'  and  'Lord  Kil- 
gobbin '—which  followed  each  other  in  almost  unintermpted  succession 
through  the  magazine  from  1867  to  1872 ;  of  Charles  Keade's  '  Put  yourself 
in  his  Place,'  which  was  commenced  in  1869 ;  and  of  George  Meredith's 
*  Adventures  of  Harry  Bichmond,'  which  began  in  1870. 

Most  of  these  writers  were  the  publisher's  personal  friends.  Although 
Beada's  boisterous  personality  did  not  altogether  attract  Smith  in  private  life, 
be  was  fully  alive  to  his  transparent  sincerity.   Apart  from  the  magazine,  hQ 
*  AnthoDj  Trollope's  '  Antobiograph;,*  il.  IVL 
TM.  xxn.— svp.  b 
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transaoted  mach  pabllBhing  bnsineBS  vd^  Wilkie  CoUios  and  with  Mibs 

Thackeray  (Mrs.  Bitohie).  He  published  (separately  from  the  magazine) 
Miss  Thadceray's  novels.  For  a  time  he>  toofa  ovor  Wilkie  GolUos's  books, 
issuing  a  ooUeotivB  edition  of  them  between  1866  and  1870<  ^ut  tbis  oonneo* 
tion  was  not  lasting.  Smith  refused  in  the  latter  year  to  accede  to  CoUin^'s 
request  to  publish  a  new  work  of  hia  in  sixpenny  parts,  ^d  at  the  cles« 
of  1874  Colling  transferred  all  hia  publications  (save  those  pf  which  the  eopy* 
right  had  been  acquired  by  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co;)  to  the  firm  of  Ghattp  & 
WinduB.  Smith  was  not  wholly  unversed  in  the  methods  of  publioatiott 
which  Collins  had  invited  him  to  pursue.  He  had  in  1866  purchased  (he 
manuBoript  of  Trollope's  'Last  Chrpuides  of  Barset'  for  3,0002.,  and  lu^ 
issued  it  by  way  of  experiment  in  sixpenny  parts.  The  result  did  not 
enoonzage  a  repetition  of  the  plan. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  features  of  the  early  history  of  the  'GomhiU'  wai^ 
thd  monthly  dinner  which  Smith  gave  the  contributors  for  thq.  first  year  at 
hia  house  in  Gloucester  Square.  Thackeray  was  usually  ,  the  ohie^  guest/ 
and  ha  and  Smith  spared  no  pains  to  give  the  meetings  every  oonviyiaL 
advantage.  On  one  occasion  TroUope  thoughtlessly  described  the  entertain^ 
ment  to  Edmund  Yates,  who  was  at  feud  with  Thackeray,  and  Yates  wrote 
for  a  New  York  paper  ,an  ill-natured  description  of  Smith  in  his  .ch^cter  of 
host,  which  was  quoted  in  the  '  Saturday  Eeview.'  Thackeray  .made  a  suffi- 
oiendy  efEsctive  retaJ^tion  in  a  '  Boundabout  Paper '  entitled  '  On  Screena  in 
Dining-Booms.'  The  hospitality  'vyhioh  Smith  offered  his  *  ComhiU '  opadjutois 
and  other  friends  took  a  new  shape  in  1863,  when  he  aoquii'ed  a  house  at 
Hampstead  called  Oak  Hill  Lodge.  For  some  tea  years  he  resided  the^e  during 
the  summer,  and  spent  the  winter  at  Brighton,  travelling  to  and  from  London 
each  day.  Partly  on  Thackeray's  suggestion,  at  tiie  beginning  of  each  sunmier 
from  1868  onwards,  there  was  issued  by  Mx.  and  Mrs.  George  Smith  a  general, 
invitation  to  their  friends  to  diae  at  Hampstead  on  any  Friday  th^y  chose,, 
without  giving  notice.  This  mode  of  ejitatainmont  proved  thoroughly  suc- 
cessful. The  number  of  guests  varied  greatly:  once  they  reached  as  many 
as  forty.  Thackeray,  Millais,  and  Leech  were  among  the  earliest  a^irri vails ;. 
afterwards  TroUope  rarely  failed,  and  Wilkie  Collins  was  often  present. 
Turgenieff,  1^  Bnssian  novelist,  was  a  guest  on  one  occasion.  Subsequently 
Du  Manner,  a  regular  attendant,  drew  an  amusing  menu-card,  in  which  Mrs. 
Smith  was  represented  driving  a  reindew  in  a  sleigh  whinh  was  laden  with 
provisions  in  a  packing-ease.  Few  authors  or  ^ists  who  gained  reputation 
in  the  seventh  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  failed  to  enjoy  Smith's, 
g^ial  hospitality  at  Hampstead  on  one  or  other  Friday,  daring  that  period. 
Tinder  the  auspices  of  his  numerous  literary  friuids,  ha  w;u  admitted  to  two 
well-known  clubs  during  the  firs;t  half  of  the  same  decade.  In  1861  boi  joined 
the  Beform  Club,  for  which  Sir  Arthur  Buller,  a  friend  of  Tbackeray,  pro- 
posed him,  and  Thackeray  himself  seconded  him.  In  1865  he  was  elected 
to  the  Garriok  Club  on  the  nomination  of  Anthony  Trol^pe  an4,-  WiUde 
Collins,  supported  by  Charles  Beade,  Tom.  Taylor,  (Sir)  Theodore  ^airtin,, 
and  many  others.  He  also  became  a  member  of  the  Cosmo^litan  GuI}, 
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Tho  general  businees  of  Snuth,.  Elder,  &  Co.  throngh  the  uxtias  was 
extremely  prosperous.  In  1861  an  additional  offioe  was  tftkm-  in  tfae  wasb 
end  of  London.  46  Pall  KoU,  nearly  op^ouie  MarlborongU  Honse.  The 
shock  oi  the  Mutiny  was  ended,  and  Indian  trade  was  making  enormons 
stride^  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co^  had  supplied  some  of  the  sdwti^  plant 
for  the  oonstroctipn  of  the  Ganges  canal,  and  in  11.860  they  oelebrated  the 
accomplishment  of  the  great  task  by  bringing  oat  a  formidable  qnarto, 
Sir  Prol^  Thomas  Cantley's  '  Beport  of  the  Constraotion  of  the  Ganges  Oanal,, 
with  am  Atlas  of  Plans.'  The  publishing  af&iirs  of  the  concern  wera 
meanwhile  entirely  sotisfaotoiy.  The  Buooess  of  ttie  'ComhUl'  had  given 
them  a  new  spnr.  It  had  attnoted  to  the  firm's  banner  not  merely  almost 
every  author  of  repute,  but  almost  every  artist  of  rising  fame.  Not  the  least 
intereeting  publication  to  which  the  magazine  gave  rise  was  the  volume 
oaUed  '  The  ComhiU  Gallery :  100  Engravings,'  which  appealed  in  1864. 
PorticMis  of  it  were  reissued  in  1866  m  three  volumes,  containing  rsBpeoiively 
engravings  after  diavringB  made  for  the  '  ComhiU '  by  Leighton,  Wa^er,  and 
Millais.  Buakin's  pen  was  still  prolific  and  popular,  and  tba  ra^ny  copy- 
rights that  had  been  recently  acquired  proved  valuable. 

With  characteristic  enei^gy  ^pith  now  set  foot  in  a  new  fl^  of  congenial 
activity,  where  he  thought  to  torn  to  enhonoed  advanta^  the  -spsfiial  powtion 
and  Q^ortunities  that  he  commanded  in  the  world  of  letters.  The  firm 
already  owned  t^^o  weekly  newspapers  of  somewhat  special  ohataoter — the 
'  Homeward  Mail '  and  *  Overland  JtfaU' — and  Smith  had  been  told  that  he 
oonld  aoqnire  without  diffioolty  a  ttiird  periodieal» '  The  Qneen.'  But'  it  waat 
lys  ambitioD,  if  he  added  to  the  firm's;  newspi^er  property  at  all,,  to 
iuanguratfr  a  daily  journal  of  an  original  type.  The  leading  papers  paid- 
small  attention  to  literature  an^  art,  and  often  presuited  the  news  of  the  day 
heavily  and  unintelljgently.  Thero  waa  also  a  widespread  suspieion  thati 
mmioal  and  theatrical  notices,  and  sa<di  few  reviews  of  boobs  m  were 
admitted  to  the  daily  press,  were  not  always  disinterested.  It  was  viewa  like 
these,  wbichi  Smith  held  str(»]gly,.  tiiat  had  prompted  in  1(864  Thackeray's 
scheme  of  a  daily  sheet  of  frank  and  just  criticism  to  be  entitled  '  Fair  Play.' 
That  scheme  had  been  partly  responsible  for  Thackeray's  '  Boundabout  Papers ' 
m  die  *Comhill  Magazine,'  but  tiiey  necessarily  only  toached  its  fringet 
Thackeray's  original  proposal  was  recalled  to  Smith's  mind  m  1863  by  a  cognate 
suggestion  then  made  to  bim  by  Mr.  Frederick .  Qi^eenwood.  Mr.  Greenwood 
tbon^t  ta  ^arfc  a  new  jonmal  that;  should  rei»odace  the  form  and  spirit  of 
Canning's  '  Anti-Jacobin.'  After  much  discussion  the  plan  of  a  new  evenisig 
newspa^ii  was  finally  settled  by  Smith  and  Mr.  Greenwood.  Men  of  literary 
ability  a«id  unquestioned  independence  were  to  be  enlisted  in  ite  service,  News 
wM  ftq  be  iteperted  in  plain  English,  but  the  greater  part  of.  the  paper  ww>  to  b« 
devoted  to  «rigbial  artictoa  on  'pnbUa  a£bh^i,  UteiatnM,  the  arts,  and  aU  the 
infhHitcesifdM^tMgigthenoidvaip^  The  aim  was  t(»  bring  into 
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daily  journalism  as  much  sound  thought,  knowledge,  and  style  as  were  possible 
to  its  conditions,  and  to  coonteraot  oornipting  influences.  No  books  pablisfaed 
by  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.  were  to  be  reviewed.  The  advertisement  department 
was  to  be  kept  free  from  abases.  Qttack  me£cine  vendors  and  money-lenders 
were  to  be  excluded. 

Smith-  himself  christened  the  projected  paper  *  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette/  in 
allusion  to  the  journal  that  Thackeray  invented  for  the  benefit  of  Arthur 
Pendennia.  To  Mr.  Greenwood's  sarprise  Smith  appointed  him  editor.  King, 
Smith's  partner,  agreed  that  the  firm  should' undertake  the  pecuniary  respon- 
sibilities. A  warehouse  at  the  river  end  of  Salisbury  Street,  Strand,  on  the 
naked  foreshore  of  the  Thames,  was  acquired  to  serve  as  a  printing-office,  and 
a  small  dwelling-house  some  doors  nearer  the  Strand  in  the  same  street  was 
rented  fm*  editorial  and  publishing  purposes.  Late  in  1864  a  copy  of  the 
paper  was  written  and  printed  by  way  of  testing  the  general  machinery. 
Although  independence  in  all  things  had  been  adopted  as  the  paper's  watch- 
word, King,  who  was  a  staunch  conservative,  was  dissatisfied  with  the  politioal 
tone  of  the  first  number,  which  in  his  oj^nion  inclined  to  liberalism.  He 
summarily  vetoed  the  firm's  association  with  the  enterprise.  Smith  had  gone 
too  far  to  withdraw,  and  promptly  accepted  the  sole  ownership. 

The  first  number  of  the  paper  was  issued  from  Salisbury  Stoeet  on  7  Feb. 
1865,  the  day  of  the  opening  of  parliament.  It  was  in  kam  a  lai^  quarto, 
eonsisting  of  eight  pages,  and  the  price  vras  twopence.  The  leading  utide  by 
the  editor  dealt  sympathetically  with  'the  Queen's  seclusion.'  The  only 
signed  article  was  a  long  letter  by  Anthony  Trollope  on  the  American  civil 
war — a  strong  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  north.  The  unsigned  articles  included 
an  instalment  of  '  Friends  in  Council,'  by  Sir  Arthur  Helps ;  an  artiele  en- 
titled '  Ladies  at  Law,'  by  John  Ormsby  ;  and  the  first  of  a  series  of '  Letters 
from  Sir  Pitt  Crawley,  h&rt.,  to  his  nephew  on  his  entering  parliament,'  by 
'  Pitt  Crawley.'  the  pseudonym  of  Sir  Beginald  Palgrave.  There  were  three 
of  the  '  occasional  notes '  which  were  to  form  a  special  feature  of  the  paper. 
One  page — the  last— was  filled  with  advertisements.  It  was  not  a  Btnmg 
number.    The  public  proved  indifferent,  and  only  four  thousand  copies  were 


Smith  found  no  difficulty  in  collecting  round  him  a  luilliant  band  of  pro- 
feMional  writers  and  men  in  public  life  who  were  ready  to  place  th^r  pens  at 
the  disposal  of  the  *  Poll  Mall  Gazette.'  Many  of  them  had  already  con- 
tributed to  the  *  Comhill.'  The  second  number  afforded  conspicuous  proof 
of  the  success  with  which  he  and  Mr.  Greenwood  had  recruited  their  staff. 
In  that  number  Fitzjames  Stephen,  who  had  long  been  a  regular  contributor 
to  the  '  ComhiU,'  began  a  series  of  leading  urtieles  and  other  ocmtributiona 
which  for  five  years  proved  of  the  first  importance  to  the  character  of  the 
paper.  Until  1869  Fitzjames  Stephen  wrote  far  more  than  half  the  leading 
articles ;  in  1868  he  vnote  as  many  as  two-thirds.  When  he  went  to  India 
in  1869  his  place  as  leader  writer  was  to  some  extent  filled  by  Sir  Henry 
Maine;  but  during  his  voyi^e  home  from  India  in  187S^  litsjames 
Stephen  wroto,  for  serial  issue  in  the  'Atll  MaU,'  die  masterly  articlea 
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tsaSkd  '  Libwty,  Equality,  and  £Vatenuty/  which  Smith  afterwards  publiehed 
in  a  Tolome. 

When  the  '  Pall  Mall  Gazette '  was  in  its  inception,  Fitzjames  Stephen 
moreover  introduced  Smith  to  hie  brother,  Mr.  LesUe  Stephen,  with  a  view 
to  his  writing  in  the  paper.  Lite  Fitzjames's  first  ccmtribution,  Mr.  Leslie 
Stephen's  first  contribution  appeared  in  the  second  number,  and  it  marked 
the  commencement  ot  Mr.  LesUe  Stephen's  long  relationship  with  Smith  and 
his  firm,  which  was  strengthened  by  Mr.  Stephen's  marriage  in  1867  to 
Thackeray's  younger  daughter  (she  died  in  1875),  and  was  always  warmly 
a^ipreciated  by  Smith.  George  Henry  Lewes's  Tersatility  was  once  again 
at  Smith's  command,  and  a  salary  for  general  assistance  ot  300Z.  was  paid 
bim  in  the  first  year.  Before  the  end  of  the  first  month  the  ranks  <^ 
the  writers  for  the  '  Fall  Mall '  were  joined  by  B.  H.  Button,  Sir  John 
Eaye,  Charles  Lever,  John  Addington  Symonds,  and,  above  all,  by  Matthew 
Jaows  Higgins.  Higgins  was  a  friend  of  Thackeray,  and  a  contributor  to  the 
*  €k>mhill ; '  his  terse  outspoken  letters  to  the  '  Times '  bearing  the  signature 
of  '  Jacob  Omnium  *  were,  at  the  time  oi  their  appeuance,  widely  appre- 
inated.  He  was  long  an  admirable  c(Hnpiler  of  occasional  notes  for  the 
'Pall  Mall,'  and  led  controversies  there  with  great  adroitness.  He  was 
almost  as  strong  a  pillar  of  the  journal's  sturdy  independence  in  its  early 
life  as  Fitzjames  Stephen  himself.  Twice  in  March  1865.  once  in  April, 
and  onoe  in,  May,  Greorge  Eliot  contributed  attractive  articles  on  social 
subjeots.^  Smith,  who  had  persuaded  Trolley  to  lend  a  hand,  sent  him  to 
Kxeter  H^  to  report  his  impressions  of  the  May  meetings ;  but  the  fulfil- 
ment of  Uie  commission  taxed  Trollope's  patience  beyond  endurance,  and 
the  proposal  only  resulted  in  a  single  paper  called  '  A  Zulu  in  search  of  a 
Bet^^on.'  Miu^  help  was  regularly  given  by  Lord  and  Lady  Strangford, 
both  of  whom  ^ith  found  charming  companions  socially.  Among  occa- 
sional contributors  were  Mr.  Goschen,  (Sir)  Henry  Drummond  Wolff,  Tom 
Hughes,  Lord  Houghton,  Mr.  Jolm  Morley,  and  Charles  Reade.  Thackeray's 
friend,  James  Hannay,  was  summoned  from  Edinburgh  to  assist  in  the 
o£Bce. 

But,  despite  so  stalwart  a  phalanx  of  powerful  writers,  the  public  was  slow 
to  reoognise  the  paper's  merits.  The  strict  anonymity  which  the  writers  pre- 
served  did  not  give  their  contributions  the  benefit  of  their  general  reputation, 
and  the  exoeUence  of  the  writing  largely  escaped  reocgnition.  In  April  1865 
Uie  sales  hardly  averaged  613  a  day,  while  the  amount  received  for  adver- 
tisements was  often  only  31.  Smith's  interest  iu  the  venture  was  intense. 
In  every  department  of  the  paper  he  expended  his  personal  energy.  For  the 
first  two  years  he  kept  with  his  own  hand  '  the  contributors'  ledger '  and  '  the 
renter  otmkributOTS,'  and  one  day  every  week  he  devoted  many  hours  at 
home  to  posting  up  these  books  and  writing  out  and  despatching  the  contri- 
butors' cheques.  From  the  first  he  taxed  his  ingenuity  for  methods  whereby 
to  set  the  paper  on  a  staUe  footing.   Since  the  public  were  slow  to  apfHi^ate 

<  George  Eliot's  uticlea  wen : '  A  Wrad  for  the  Qermans  '  (7  March),  *  Seirants*  Jjogia ' 
(17  Maiehl.  'LlttU  Falaehooda '  (S  April), '  Modara  Hoowkeeping '  (18 
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the  '  Pall  Mall  '  of  an  affeembofi,  he,  tox  ttiiee  we^  id  the  Beotmd  riioadi  cf 
its  existenoe,  sapplied  a  morning  edition.  But  buyers  and  advertfoers  proved 
almost  shyer  of  a  morning  thatl  of  an  evening,  and  the  morning  isBUe''was 
promptly  suspended.  Smith's  spirits  often  drooped  in  the  face  of  (ha 
obduracy  of  the  public,  and  he  contemplated  abandoning  the  entor^ae. 
His  sangaine  temperament  never  pi?evented  him  from  frankly  aoknovdedgin^ 
defeat  when  cool  judgment  eonld  set  no  other  interpretation  on  the  position 
of  affairs.  Happily  in  the  course  of  1866  the  tide  showed  signs  of  turning. 
In  tile  spring  of  that  year  Mr.  Greenwood  requested  his  brother  to  contribute 
three  papers  called '  A  Night  in  a  Casual  Ward :  by  an  Amateur  OaenaL' 
^General  interest  was  roused,  and  the  circulation  of  the  paper  dowly  rose. 
tSoon  afterwards  an  ^Eposure  di  a  medical  quack,  Dr.  Hunter,  who  mk 
advertising  a  cure  for  consumption,  led  to  an  action  for  libel  against  fche 
publisher.  Smith,  who  thoroughly  enjoyed  tiie  excitement  of  the  stn^Ia 
justified  the  comment,  and  adduced  in  its  support  the  testimony  of  many 
distinguished  members  of  the  medical  profession.  The  jury  gave  the  plaintiff 
one  farthing  by  way  of  damages.  The  ease  attracted  wide  attention,  and 
leading  doctors  and  others  showed  their  opinion  of  Ski^th's  conduct  by 
presenting  him  after  the  trial  with  a  silver  vase  and  salvw  in  zeeogniticn:, 
they  declared,  of  his  courageous  defence  of  the  Hght  d  honest  eritidsm.  A 
year  later  the  victory  was  won,  and  a  profitable  period  in  the  fortunes  of  th6 
*  Pall  Mall  Gazette  *  set  in.  In  1867  the  construction  of  the  Thames  Embank- 
ment rendered  necessary  the  demolititm  of  the  old  printing-office,  and  more 
convenient  premises  were  found  in  Northumberland  Street;  Strand.  Ob 
29  April  1868  Smith  celebrated  the  arrival  of  the  favonrii^  breeae  by  a 
memorable  dinner  to  contributors  at  Greenwich.  The  number  of  pages  of  the 
paper  was  increased  to  sixteen,  and  for  a  short  time  in  1869  the  price  was 
reduced  to  a  penny,  but  it  was  soon  raised  to  the  original  twopence.  In  1870 
the  'Pall  Mall  Gazette '  was  the  first  to  announce  in  this  country  the  issue 
of  the  battle  of  Sedan  and  Napoleon  Ill's  surrender. 

The  less  adventurous  publishing  work  which  Smith  and  his  partner  were 
conducting  at  Gomhill  at  this  time  benefited  by  the  growth  of  Smith's  oirde 
of  friends  at  the  office  of  his  new^per.  Sir  Arthur  H^ps,  who  was  writing 
occasionally  for  the  '  Pall  Mall  Gazette,'  was  clerk  of  the  council  and  ic 
confidential  relations  with  Queen  Victoria.  Smith  published  a  new  series  of 
his  *  Friends  in  Council '  in  1869.  At  Helps's  suggestion  Smith,  Slder,  &  Go. 
were  invited  in  1867  to  print  two  volumes  in  which  Queen  Victoria  was 
deeply  interested.  Very  early  in  the  year  there  was  delivered  to  Smith  the 
manuscript  of  the  queen's  '  Leaves  from  the  Joum^  of  our  Life  in  the  High- 
lands, 1848-1861.'  It  was  originally  intended  to  joint  only  a  few  copies  for 
circnlaition  among  the  queen's  friends.  Smith  was  enjoined  to  take  every  pre- 
caulaOn  for  secrecy  in  the  preparation  of  the  book.  The  manager  of  the  firm's 
printing-office  in  Little  Green  Arbour  Court  set  up  the  type  wil^  a  siitgk  osditi- 
tant  in  a  room  which  was  kept  under  lock  and  key,  and  was  always  oooc^ed 
by  one  or  other  of  them  while  the  work  was  in  progress.  The  quean  ex- 
pressed her  eatisfaotion  at  the  way  in  whi<dk  the  seoret  wasikept  ANor-iorty 
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eo|de8  had.  beeh  printed  and  bound  for  her  private  use,  she  was  persuaded 
to  perlnit  an  edition  to  be  prepared  for  the  public.  This  appeared  in  December 
1867.  It  was  in  great  request,  and  reprints  were  numerous.  Meanwhile, 
at  Helpe's  suggestion,  Smith  prepared  for  publication  under  -very  similar  con- 
ditions General  Grey's  '  Early  Tears  of  the  Prince  Gonscnrt^'  which  was  written 
nnder  the  queen's  supervision.  A  first  edition  of  five  thousand  copies  appeared 
in  August  1867.  There  naturally  followed  the  commission  to  undertake  th? 
issue  of  the  later  'Life  of  the  Prince  Consort,'  which  Sir  Theodore  Martin, 
on  Helps's  recommendation,  took  up  after  General  Grey's  death.  Smith  was  a 
lifeloI^;  admirer  of  Sir  H^odore  Martin's  wife,  'Helen  ^'auoit.  the  distinguished 
actress,  whose  portrait  he  bad  published  in  his  second  publication  (of  1844), 
Mrs.  "Wilson's  '  Our  AetreBses.'  He  already  knew  Theodore  Martin,  and  the 
engagement  to  publish  his  biography  of  Prince  Albert,  which  cams  out  in  five 
volumes  between.  1874  and  1880,  rendered  the  relations  with  the  Martins  very 
close.  To  Sir  Theodore,  Smith  was  until  his  death  warmly  attached.  In  1884 
Smith  broaght  oat  a  second  instalment  of  the  queen's  journal,  '  More  Leaves 
from  the  Jonmal  of  a  Life  in  the  Highlands,  1862-1882/  which,  like  its  fore* 
runner,  enjoyed  wide  popularity. 

VI 

bi  1868  a  visv  aot  in  the  'mell-filled  4nuna  of  Smith's  boaiiwss  oareer 
c^pened.  He  determined  in  that  yeac  to  retire  from  the  foreign  agency 
and  l»nking  work  of  the  firm,  and  to  identify  himself  hencefortii  solely  with 
the  publishing  branch.  Arrangements  were  mpda  whereby  his  partner.  King, 
took  over  the  agency  and  banking  business,  v?hich  he  carried  od  under  the 
style  of  'Henry  S.  King  &  Co.*  at  the  old  premises  in  Comhill  and  at  the 
more  recentiy  acquired  offifses  in  Fall  Mall,  while  Smith  opened,  undeir  the 
old  style  of  '  Smith,  jBlder,  fk  Go.,*  n^w  premise^,  to  which  the  publishing 
hraocb  was  transferred,  to  be  henceforth  under  hia  sots  (toatipL  He  .chose 
for  Smith,  Elder,  A  Go.'b  .  new  home  .a  private  residanoe,  15  Waterloo 
Place,  then  in  the  occupation  of  a  partao:  it^  the  banking  firm  of  Hernies, 
Farquhar,  &  Co.  It  was  not  the  most  convenient  building  that  could  be. 
found  for  his  purpose,  and  was  only  to  be  acquired  at  a  high  cost.  But  he, 
had  somewhat  fantastically  set  bds  heart  upon  it,  and  he  adapted  it  to  hia 
needs  as  satisfactorily  as  be  could.  In  January  1869  he  with  many 
members  of  the  ComhiU  staff  peimanentiy  removed  to  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.'b- 
new  abode. 

The  increase  of  leisure  and  the  diminution  of  work  which  the  change 
brought  with  it  bad  a  very  diffetrmit  effect  on  Smith's  health  from  n^at  was 
anticipated.  The  soddeq  ralaiEation  affected  his  constitution  disastrously, 
and  for  the  greater  part  of  the  next  year  and  a  half  he  was  seriously, 
incapacitated  by  illness.  Long  alienees  in  Scotland  and  on  the  continent 
became  necessary,  and  it  vras  no:t  tUl  1670  was  well  advanced  lihat  hin, 
vigour  was  restored.  He  characteristically  celebrated  the  return  of  health 
by  inviting  the  children  of  his  numerous  friends  to  witness  with  him  and  hia 
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family  the  Covent  Garden  pantomime  at  ChristmoB  1870-71.  The  party 
exceeded  ninety  in  number,  and  he  engaged  for  his  guests,  after  much  nego- 
tiation, the  whole  of  the  first  row  of  the  dresa  drde.  Millais's  ohildien  filled 
the  oentral  places. 

In  1870  Smith's  energy  revived  in  its  pristine  abundance,  and,  finding 
inadequate  scope  in  his  publishing  business*  it  sought  additional  outlets  else- 
where. Karly  in  the  yeu:  he  resolved  to  make  a  su^me  efifort  to  produce  a 
morning  paper.  A  morning  edition  of  the  '  Pall  Mall  Gazette '  was  devised 
anew  on  a  grand  scale.  In  form  it  followed  the  lines  of '  The  Times.'  Smith 
threw  himself  into  the  project  with  exceptional  ardour.  He  spent  every  night  ' 
at  the  office  supervising  every  detail  of  the  paper's  production.  But  the  en- 
deavour failed,  and,  after  four  months  of  heavy  toil  and  large  expendittiie,  the 
enterprise  was  abandoned.  Meanwhile  the  independent  evening  issue  of  the 
'  Pall  Mall '  continued  to  make  satisfactory  progi'css.  But  the  discouraging 
experience  of  the  morning  paper  did  not  daunt  his  determination  to  obtain 
occupation  and  investments  for  capital  supplemental  to  that  with  which  his 
publishing  business  provided  lum.  Later  in  1870  he  went  into  partnership  with 
Mr.  Arthur  Bilbrough,  as  a  shipowner  and  underwriter,  at  36  Fenohurch  Street. 
The  firm  was  known  as  SmiA,  Billooagh,  St  Co.  Smith  joined  Lloyd's  in 
1871,  but  underwriting  did  not  appeal  much  to  him,  and  he  soon  gave  it 
np.  On  the  other  hand,  the  width  of  his  interest  and  intell^enoe  rendered 
the  position  of  a  shipowner  wholly  congenial.  His  operations  in  that  capauty 
were  vigorously  pursued,  and  were  attended  by  success.  The  firm  acquired 
commanding  intcnrests  in  thirteen  or  fourteoi  sailing  vessels  of  large  tonnage, 
and  they  built  in  1874  on  new  principles,  which  were  afterwards  imitated, 
a  cargo  boat  of  great  dimensions,  which  Smith  christened  Old  Kensington, 
after  Miss  Thackeray's  well-known  novel.  The  book  had  just  passed  serially 
through  the  '  ComhilL'  Siulors  who  were  not  aware  of  the  source  of  the  name 
nused  a  superstitions  objection  to  the  ^ithet  'Old,'  but  Smith,  although 
sympathetic,  would  not  give  tvay,  and  cherished  a  personal  pride  in  the 
vessel.  When  in  1879  he  resigned  his  partnership  in  Smith,  Bilbrough,  A 
Oo.,  he  still  retained  his  share  in  the  Old  Kensington. 

Until  1879,  when  he  withdrew  from  the  shipping  business,  he  spent  the 
early  part  of  each  morning  at  its  office  in  Fenchuroh  Street  luid  the  rest  of 
the  working  day  at  Waterloo  Place,  where,  despite  his  numeroiu  other  inte- 
rests, he  spared  no  pains  to  develop  his  publishing  connection.  His  settle- 
ment in  Waterloo  Place  almost  synchronised  with  the  opening  of  his  cordial 
relations  with  Bobert  Browning.  Smith  had  met  Browning  casually  in  early 
life,  and  Browning's  friend  Chorley  had  asked  Smith  to  take  over  the  poet's 
publications  from  his  original  publisher,  Moxon ;  but,  at  the  moment,  the 
financial  position  of  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.  did  not  justify  him  in  accepting  the 
proposal  In  1866  Browning  himself  asked  him  to  undertake  a  ooUeotive  issue 
of  Ms  '  Poetioal  Works,'  and  he  produced  an  edition  in  six  volnmes.  Later  in 
the  same  year  Browning  placed  in  Smith's  hands  the  manuscript  of  '  The  Bing 
and  the  Book.'  He  paid  the  poet  1,250Z.  for  the  right  of  publication  during  five 
years.   The  great  work  a^ared  in  four  monthly  volumes,  which  were  issued 
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rsflpeotively  ia  November  and  December  1868,  and  January  uid  JB*ebnuury 
1660.  Of  the  first  two  volumes,  (he  edition  consisted  of  three  thousand  cc^ies 
each;  but  the  sale  was  not  rapid,  and  of  the  last  two  volumes  only  two 
thousand  were  printed.  Browning  presented  Mrs.  Smith  with  the  manuscript. 
Thenceforth  Smith  was,  for  the  rest  of  Browning's  life,  his  only  publisher, 
and  he  also  took  over  the  works  of  Mra.  Browning  from  ■  Chapman  &  HaU. 
The  two  men  were  soon  on  very  intimate  terms.  In  1871  he  acoq»ted 
Browning's  poem  of  '  Hervd  Biel '  for  the  '  Comhill  Magazine.'  Browning 
had  asked  him  to  bay  it  so  that  he  might  forward  a  subscription  to  the  fund 
for  the  relief  of  the  people  of  Paris  after  the  siege.  Smith  sent  the  poet 
IQOl.  by  return  of  post,  fifteen  separate  volumes  of  new  verse  by  Browning 
appeared  with  Smith,  Elder,  A  Co.'s  imprint  between  1871  and  the  date  of  the 
poet's  death  late  in  1889.  In  1888,  too.  Smith  began  a  new  collected 
edition  which  extended  to  seventeen  volumes,  and  yielded  handsome  gains 
(in  1896  he  brought  out  a  cheaper  complete  collection  in  two  volumes). 
He  thus  had  the  satisfaction  of  presiding  over  the  fortunes  of  Browning's 
works  when,  for  the  first  time  in  his  long  life,  they  brought  their  author  sub- 
stantial profit.  Though  Browning,  like  many  other  eminent  English  poets, 
was  a  noan  of  afEaira,  he  left  his  publishing  concerns  entirely  in  Smith's  hands. 
Kg  olood  ever  darkened  tlieir  private  or  professional  intercourse.  The  poet's 
last  letter  to  his  publisher,  dated  from  Asolo,  27  Sept.  1889,  contained  the  words 
'and  now  to  our  immediate  business  [the  proofs  of  thevolimie  'Asolando' 
woe  going  through  the  press  at  tiie  moment],  which  is  only  to  keep  thanking 
yoa  tax  your  otmstant  goodness,  present  and  future.'  ^  Almost  Browning's  last 
words  on  his  deathbed  were  to  Hd  his  son  seek  George  Smith's  advice  when- 
ever he  had  need  of  good  counsel.  Smith  superintended  the  arrangements 
for  Brovniing's  funeral  in  Westminster  Abbey  on  31  Dec.  1889,  and  was 
justly  accorded  a  place  among  tbe  pali-bearers. 

While  iha  association  with  Browning  was  growing  close  Smith  reluctantly 
parted  company  with  another  great  author  whose  works  he  had  published 
continuously  from  the  start  of  each  in  life.  A  rift  in  the  intimacy  between 
Buskin  ud  Smith  had  begun  when  the  issue  of  '  Unto  this  Last  *  in  the 
'  Comhill'  was  broken  off  in  1861,  and  the  death  of  Buskin's  father  in  1864 
severed  a  strong  link  in  (he  ctuun  that  originally  united  them.  But  more  than 
ten  years  passed  before  the  alienation  became  complete.  For  no  author  did 
the  firm  publish  a  greater  number  of  separate  volumes.  During  the  forties 
th^  published  three  volumes  by  Buskin ;  during  the  fifties  no  less  than  twenty- 
nx ;  during  the  sixties  as  many  as  eight,  including '  The  Crown  of  Wild  Olive,' 
'  Sesame  and  lilies,'  and  '  Queen  of  the  Air.'  In  (he  early  seventies  Buskin's 
pen  was  especially  active.  In  1871  he  entrusted  Smith  with  the  first  number 
of  '  Fors  Clavigera.'  In  1872  the  firm  brought  out  four  new  works :  '  The 
Eagle's  Nest,' '  Munera  Pulveris,' '  Aratra  Pentelioi,'  and  '  Michael  Angelo  and 
Tinfanei.'  But  by  that  date  Buskin  had  matured  views  about  the  distribution 
of  books  which  were  out  of  harmony  with  existing  practice.  He  wished  his 
volumes  to  be  sold  to  booksellers  at  the  advertised  price  without  discount  and 
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to  leave  it  to  l^em  to  maike  what  profits  they  chose  in  ^sposii^  of  Qie  books 
to  their  customers.  Smith  was  not  averse  to  make  the  experimeilt  irtiich 
Buskin  desired,  but  the  booksellers  did  not  welcome  ^e  new  plan  of  sale,  and 
the  circulation  of  Buskin's  books  declined.  Further  difficulties  followed  in 
reg^ird  to  reprints  of  his  early  masterpieces,  'Modem  3?ainteni'  a&d  tiie 
'  Stones  of  Venice.'  Many  of  the  plates  were  worn  out,  and  Bnddn  hesitated 
to  permit  them  to  be  replaced  or  retouched  now  that  their  original  engraver, 
Thomas  Lupton,  was  dead.  He  desired  to  Hmit  very  strictly  tfae  nnmber  of 
copies  in  the  new  editions ;  he  announced  that  the  time  had  come  for  isstang 
a  final  edition  of  his  early  works,  and  pledged  himself  to  soffisr  no  reprint 
hereafter.  These  oonditionB  also  failed  to  harmonise  with  the  habitual 
anethods  of  the  publishing  business.  A  breach  proved  inevitable,  and 
finally  Buskin  made  other  arrangements  for  the  production  and  publica- 
tion of  his  writings.  In  1871  he  employed  Mr.  George  Allen  to  aid  him 
personally  in  preparing  and  distributing  them,  and  during  the  course  of  ttie 
next  six  years  gradually  transferred  to  Mr.  Allen  all  the  work  that  Smith, 
Elder,  &  Go.  had  previously  done  for  him.  On  6  Sept.  1878  Buskin  ^olty 
severed  his  connection  with  his  old  publisher  by  removing  all  his  boc^ 
from  hie  charge. 

Despite  many  external  calls  on  Smith's  attention,  the  normal  work  of  ' the 
publishing  firm  during  the  seventies  and  eighties  well  maintained  its  character. 
The  '  GomhUl  *  continued  to  prove  a  valuable  recruiting  ground  for  authors. 
.Mr.  Leslie  Stephen^  after  he  became  editor  -dt  th^  magazine  itt  1871, 
welcomed  to  its  pages  the  early  work  of  many  wnters  who  were  in  due 
time  to  add  to  the  stock  of  permanent  English  literature.  John  Addingtcfn 
Symonds  wrote  many  ^says  and  sketches  for  the  ma^zine,  and  his  chief 
writings  were  afterwards  published  by  Smith,  !E!lder,  &  Co.,  notably  his '  History 
of  the  Benaissance,'  which  oaifie  out  in  seven  volumes  between  1875  sfid  1866. 
Mr.  Ijeslie  Stephen  himself  contributed  the  critical  essays,  which  were  col- 
lected under  the  title  of  'Hours  in  a  Library  /  and  his  'History  of  Thought 
tp  the  Eighteenth  Century,'  1876,  was  among  the  firm's  more  important 
publications.  Bobert  Louis  Stevenson  was  a  frequent  contributor.  Miss 
Thackeray's  '  Old  Kensington '  and  '  Miss  Angel,*  Blaokmore's  '  Brema,' 
Black's  "tVee  Feathers  *  and  '  White  Wings,'  Mrs.  Oliphant's  *OaritA  *  and 
'  Within  the  Precincts,'  Mr.  W.  £.  Norris's  '  Mdlle.  de  Mersao,'  Mr.  Henry 
James's  'Washington  Square,'  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy's '  Vat  from  Ihe  Mttdding 
Crowd, '  and  '  The  Hand  of  Ethelberta,'  and  Mr.  James  Payn's  '  Grape  from  a 
Thorn '  were  '  Comhill '  serials  while  Mr.  Stephen  guided  the  fortunes  of  the 
periodical,  and  the  majority  of  them  were  afterwards  issued  by  Bnutb,  BIder, 
&  Go.  in  book  form.  Another  change  in  the  peraonnel  of  the  office  became 
necessiiry  on  the  retirement  of  Smi&  Williams  in  1875.  On  tiie  recommenda- 
tion of  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  his  intimate  friend,  James  IPayn  the  nov^st, 
who  had  previously  edited  'Chambers's  Journal,'  joined  the  staff  at  Waterloo 
Place  as  literary  adviser  in  Williams's  place.  Payn's  taste  lay  in  the  lighter 
form  of  literature.  Among  the  most  suooessful  books  that  he  aeo^ted  -fbr 
the  firm  was  F.  Anstey's  'Vice  Versa.'  In  1888,  when  other  duties  caused 
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Mr.  Led&e  Stephen  io  -withdraw  from  the  'Cor&hin,^  Payn  saooMdofl 
him  as  editor,  filling,  as  before,  the  position  of  the  firm's  '  reader '  in  iiddl>- 
tion.  Witth  a  view  to  converting  the  *  Comhill '  into  an  illuaferated  tepat- 
tory  of  popular  fiction,  Payn  indlused  Smith  to  reduce  its  xffioe  to  niepeuM, 
The  magazine  was  one  of  the  earliest  monthly  periodieals  to  appear  at  tha/t 
price.  ThQ  first  number  of  the  '  Comhill '  under  the  new  conditions  was 
issued  in  July  1883;  bat  the  public  failed  io -welooone  the  innovation,  and 
a  return  to  the  old  tradition  and  the  old  price  was  made  when  Pays  relfo^ 
from  the  editorial  (ihair  in  1896.  Fayn  had  then  fallen  into  dl-hedltb,  aild 
during  long  years  of  sufifering  Smith,  whose  relations  mth  him  were  klVrayb 
c(»dial,  showed  him  touching  kindness.  While  he  oonduoted  the  tni^a^tM, 
he  accepted  for  the  first  time  serial  stories  from  Dr.  Coaisi  Doyle  ('Thfe 
White  "Company/  1891),  H.  S.  Merriman,  and  Mr.  Stanley  Weyman,  tind  -thtfS 
introduced  to  the'  firdi  a  new  generation  of  popular  nov^di^s.  Payn's  con  sec- 
tion with  the  firm  as  '  reader '  was  only  1«rmlnated  by  his  dea&  in  Marcfti  1^^. 

Fatty  recrimination  was  foreign  to  Smith's  nature,  and  the  Axtremb 
consideration  which  he  paid  thcne  ^o  woited  "with  %im  in  bmtniLl 
sympathy  is  well  illustrated  by  a  story  which  Payn  himself  related  undA: 
veiled  names  in  his  'literary  BecoUections.'  In  1880  Mr.  Shottiionse^ 
'John  Xnglesant '  was  ofEeted  to  Smith.  Blder,  &  Co.,  and,  by  Fayn's  advibe, 
was  rejected.  It  yraa  accepted  by  another  firm,  and  obtamed  great  success. 
A  few  years  afterwards  a  gossiping  paragraph  appeared  iti  a  newspaper 
reflecting  on  the  sagacity  of  Smith,  Elder,  A  Co.  in  refusing  (he  bo<^.  The 
true  facts  ai  the  situation  had  entirely  passed  out  of  Payn'e  mind,  and  he 
regarded  the  newspaper's  statement  as  a  malicious  invention.  He  men- 
tioned his  intention  of  publicly  denying  it.  Sinith  gently  advised  him 
agunst  such  a  course.  Payn  insisted  that  the  remark  was  dama^ng  both  to 
him  and  the  firm,  and  should  not  be  sufibred  to  pass  uncorrected.  Thereupoh 
Smith  quietly  pointed  out  to  Payn  the  true  position  of  affiurs,  and  calletit 
attention  to  the' letter  drafted  by  Payn  himself,  in  which  0ie  firm  had  MfuMd 
to  undertake  '  John  Inglesant.'  Payn,  in  reply,  expressed  his  admirMdon  bf 
Smith's  magnanimity  in  forbearing,  at  the  time  that  the  work  he  had  -tejwted 
was  aohiering  a  triumphant  circulation  at  the  hands  of  another  firtn,  to 
complain  by  a  ringle  word  of  his  want  of  foresight.  Smitii  meii^ly  I'ematked 
that  he  was  sorry  to  distress  I^yn  by  any  reference  to  the  mattet,  and  should 
never  have  mentioned  it  had  not  T?&yn.  talkea  him  unawares. 


xn 

ifteAnwbile  new  developments  both  within  and  without  the  ptibK^&g 
business  were  In  progress.  The  internal  developments  showed  that  there  was 
no  diminution  in  the  alertness  with  which  modes  of  extencUtig  the  scope  6f 
the  firm's  work  were  entertaitied.  A  series  of  expensive  gditiojis  de  luxe  was 
begun,  and  a  new  department  of  medical  literature  was  opened.  Between 
October  1878  aud  September  1879  there  was  issued  iekB  iditian  de  Utxe  of 
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Thackeray's  '  Works '  in  twenty -four  voiumes,  to  whioh  two  additional  volumes 
of  hitherto  unooUected  writii^  were  added  in  1886.  A  eimilarly  elabcnrate 
reissue  of '  Bomola/  with  Leighton's  illustrations,  followed  in  1880,  and  a  like 
reprint  of  Fieldiog's  '  Works '  in  1882.  The  last  of  these  ventures  proved 
the  least  suocessful.  In  1872  Smith  inaugurated  a  department  of  medical 
literature  by  purchasing,  at  the  sale  of  the  stock  of  a  firm  of  medical 
publishers,  the  pnbUshtng  rights  in  Ellis's  'Demonstrations  of  ^Qfttomy' 
and  Quain  and  Wilson's  '  Anatomical  Plates.*  These  works  formed  a  nucleus 
iA  an  extended  medical  library  the  chief  part  of  which  Smith,  Blder,  &  Go. 
brought  into  being  between  1873  and  1887.  Ernest  Hart  acted  as 
adviser  on  the  new  medical  side  of  the  business,  and  at  his  sugges- 
■tion  Smith  initiated  two  weekly  periodicals  dealing  with  medical  topics, 
which  Hart  edited.  The  earlier  was  the  '  London  Medical  Becord,'  of  whioh 
the  first  number  appeared  in  January  1873 ;  the  second  was  the  '  Sanitary 
Beoord,'  of  wiiich  the  first  number  began  in  July  1874.  After  some  four 
years  a  monthly  issue  was  substituted  for  the  weekly  issue  in  each  case,  and 
both  were  ultimately  transferred  to  other  hands.  The  '  Medical  Beoord '  won 
a  high  reputation  among  medical  men  through  its  copious  reports  of  medical 
]Mraotioe  in  foreign  countries.  The  most  notable  contributions  to  medical 
literature  which  Smith  undertodc  were,  besides  Ellis's  '  Demonsteations  of 
Anatomy,'  Holmes's  '  Surgery,'  Bristowe's  '  Medicine,'  Playfair's  '  Midwifery,* 
MarshaU's  'Anatomy  for  Artists,'  and  Klein's  Atlas  of  Histology.'  He 
liked  the  society  of  medical  men,  and  while  the  medical  branch  of  his  business 
was  forming  he  frequently  entertained  his  medical  authors  at  a  whist  party 
on  Saturday  nights  in  his  rooms  at  Waterloo  Place. 

Of  several  new  commercial  ventures  outside  the  publishing  office  with 
which  Smith  identified  himself  at  this  period,  one  was  the  Aylesbury  Dairy 
Gompejiy,  in  the  direction  of  which  he  was  for  many  years  associated  with  his 
friends  Sur  Henry  Thompson  and  Tom  Hughes.  Other  mercantile  under- 
takings led  to  losses,  whioh  were  faced  bddly  and  oheerfullyt  It  was  almost 
by  accident  that  he  engaged  in  the  enterprise  which  had  the  most  con- 
spicuous and  auspidous  bearing  on  his  financial  position  during  the  last 
twenty  years  of  his  life.  When  he.  was  dining  with  Ernest  Hart  early  in 
1872,  hie  host  called  his  attention  to  some  natural  aerated  water,  a 
specimen  of  which  had  just  been  brought  to  this  country  for  the  first  time 
from  the  Apollinaris  spring  in  the  valley  of  the  Ahr,  to  the  east  of  the 
Bhine,  bet^veen  Bonn  and  Goblenz.  Smith,  who  was  impressed  by  the 
excellence  of  the  water,  remarked  h^f  laughingly  that  he  would  like  to  buy 
the  spring.  These  casual  words  subsequently  bore  important  fruit.  Negotia- 
tions were  opened  between  Smith  and  Mr.  Edward  Steinkopff,  a  German  mer- 
chant in  the  city  of  London,  whereby  a  private  company  was  formed  in  1873 
for  the  importation  of  the  Apollinaris  water  into  England,  Hart  receiving  an 
interest  in  the  profits.  A  storehouse  was  taken  in  the  Adelphi,  and  an  office 
was  opened  in  Begent  Street  within  a  short  distance  of  Waterloo  Place.  Aa 
was  his  custom  in  all  his  enterprises,  Smith  at  the  outset  gave  close  personal 
attention  to  the  (KganiBation  of  the  new  buBiness,  which  grew  steadily  from 
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the  first  and  ultimately  reached  enormous  dimensions.  The  Apollinaris  water 
sold  largely  not  only  in  Bogland,  but  in  America,  Europe,  India,  and  in  the 
British  c(^niM.  The  unea^iected  Bucoess  of  the  venture  veiy  semnbly 
angmeated  Smith's  resources.  The  money  he  had  invested  in  it  amounted 
to  a  very  few  thousand  pounds,  and  this  small  sum  yielded  for  more  than 
twenty  years  an  increasingly  large  income  which  altogether  surpassed  the 
ntuma  from  his  other  enterprises.  In  1897  the  buslnesB  was  profitably 
disposed  of  to  a  public  company. 

In  1880  Smith  lightened  his  responsibilities  in  one  direction  by  handing 
over  the  '  Pall  Mail  Gazette '  to  Mr.  Henry  Yates  Thompson,  who  had  lately 
married  his  eldest  danghter.  Thenceforth  the  paper  was  wholly  controlled 
hy  others.  During  the  late  seventies  the  pecuniary  promise  of  the  journal  had 
not  been  sustained.  It  continued,  however,  to  be  characterised  by  good  literary 
style,  and  to  attract  much  literary  abiUty,  and  it  still  justified  its  original  aims 
ot  raising  the  literary  standard  of  journalism  and  of  observing  a  severer  code 
ci  joumalistio  morality  than  had  before  been  generally  accepted.  In  1870 
Gharies  Beade  contributed  characteristically  polemical  sketclies  on  sodal  t(^08 
which  were  remunerated  at  an  unusually  high  rate.  In  1871  Matthew  Arnold 
contributed  his  brilliantly  sarcastic  series  of  articles  called  '  Friendship's  Gar- 
land.' Sichard  JeCTsries's  '  The  Gamekeeper  at  Home '  and  others  of  the  same 
writer's  rural  sketches  appeared  serially  from  1876  onwards.  Almost  all 
Jefferiea's  books  were  published  by  Smith.  At  the  same  time  other  writers  on 
the  paper  gave  him  several  opportunities  of  gratifying  his  taste  for  fighting 
actions  for  libel.  Dion  Bouoicault  in  1870,  Hepworth  Dixon  in  1872,  and 
Hr.  W.  S.  Gilbert  in  1673,  all  crossed  swords  with  him  in  the  law  courts 
on  account  of  what  they  deemed  damaging  reflections  mode  upon  them  in 
the  *  Fall  Moll  Gazette ; '  but  in  each  instance  the  practical  victory  lay 
with  Smith,  and  he  was  much  exhilarated  by  the  encounters.  At  length, 
during  the  crisis  in  Eastern  Europe  of  1876  and  the  following  years, 
the  political  tone  of  the  paper  became,  imder  Mr.  Greenwood's  guidance, 
unflinchingly  conservative.  Smith,  although  no  strong  partisan  in  politics, 
always  inclined  to  liberalism;  and  his  sympathies  with  his  paper  in  its 
existing  condition  waned,  so  tiiat  he  parted  from  it  without  much  seardung  of 
heart 

To  the  end  of  his  life  Smith  continued  to  give  the  freest  play  to  his  instinct 
of  hospitality.  After  1873,  when  he  gave  up  his  houses  both  at  Hampstead 
and  at  Brighton,  he  settled  in  South  Kensington,  where  he  rented  various 
residences  from  time  to  time  up  to  1891.  In  that  year  he  purchased  the  Duke 
d  Somerset's  mansion  In  Park  Lane,  which  was  his  final  London  home. 
Prom  1881  to  1897  he  also  had  a  residence  near  Weybridge.  Of  late  years 
he  usually  spent  the  spring  in  the  Biviera,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion 
visited  a  German  watering-place  in  the  summer.  Wherever  he  lived  he 
welcomed  no  guests  more  frequently  or  with  greater  warmth  thui  the  authors 
sud  artists  with  whom  he  was  professionally  associated.  His  fund  of  enter- 
tuning  reminiscence  was  unfailing,  and  his  genial  talk  abounded  in  kindly 
reference  to  old  friends  and  aoqnaintanoes.   The  regard  in  which  be  wuheld 
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by  fliose  ^vtth  whom  ho  worlred  has  been  often  indioated  in  the  coarse  of  this 
memoir.  It  was  oonspionoasly  illustrated  by  the  dying  words  of  his  lifelong 
friend  Millais,  who,  when  the  power  of  speech  had  left  him  duriii^  his  last 
iJUiess  in  ld96i  wrote  on  a  slate  the  words,  *  I  should'  like  to  see  George 
SmUh,  thekindeEA  man  and  the  best  gentlenmn  I  havehad  todeal  with.'  The 
oonstanoy  which  oharacterised  his  intimacies  is  well  seen,  too,  in  his  relations 
with  Mrs.  Bryan  Waller  Procter.  Thackeray  had  introduced  him  in  oompara- 
tively  early  cbys  to  Procter  and  his  family,  and  the  daughter  Adelaide,  the 
veU-known  poetess,  had  excited  his  youthful  admiration.  When  Procter  was 
disabled  by  paralysis,  and  more  especially  after  his  death  in  1$74,  Smith 
Ifeoame  Mrs.  Procter's  most  valued  friend  and  counsellor.  He  paid  her  a  weekly 
visit,  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  her  shrewd  and  pungent  wit.  She  proved  her 
oonfidenoe  in  him  avid  her  appreciation  of  the  kindness  he  invariably  showed 
her  by  presenting  him  with  a  volume  of  autograph  letters  that  Thackeray  had 
addressed  to  her  and  her  buaband,  and  finally  she  made  him  executor  of  har 
^ilL  She  died  in  188&  To  the  last  Smith's  photograph  always  stood  on  her 
writingrtable  along  with  Uiose  of  Bobert  Browning,  James  Bussell  Lowell,  and 
1^.  Henry  James,  her  .three  other  closest  allies.  Another  &iend  to  whom 
Smith  gave  many  poooifs  of  attachment  was  Tom  Hughes.  Hughes  was  not 
one  of  Smith's  authors.  He  had  identified  himself  in  early  years  too  closely 
^th  the  firm  of  Macmillan  &  Go.  to  connect  himself  with  any  other  publisher. 
But  he  wrote  occasionally  for  the  '  Pall  Mall  Gazette ; '  be  knew  and  liked 
Smith  personally,  and  sought  his  counsel  when  the  failure  of  his  settlement  at 
^qgby,  Tennessee,  was  causing  him  great  anxiety. 

In  1878  Smith's  mother  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-one,  having 
lived  to  see  her  son  achieve  fame  and  fortune.  His  elder  sister  died  two 
years  later,  and  his  only  surviving  sister,  the  youngest  of  the  family,  was  left 
alone.  Mainly  in  this  sister's  interest,  Smith  entered  on  a  venture  of  a 
kind  di£ferent  from  any  he  had  yet  essayed. He  had  made  Ihe  acquaintance 
of  Cfuion  Bamett,  vioq.r  of  St.  Jude's,  who  was  persuading  mei^  of  wealth 
to  he^  in  solving  the  housing  question  in  the  east  end  of  London  by 
porohasing  soma  of  the  many  barely  habitable  tenements  that  defaced  the 
slums,  by  demolishing  them,  and  by  erecting  on  their  sites  blocks  of  model 
dwellings.  It  was  one  of  the  principles  of  C^non  Barnett's  treatment 
of  the  housing  difficulty  tihat  the  services  of  ladies  should  be  enlisted  as 
lent-colleotors  aud  managers  of  house  property  in  poor  districts.  Under  the 
advice  of  Oanon  Bamett,  Smith,  in  1880,  raised  a  block  of  dwellings  of  a 
new  and  admirably  sanitary  type  in  George  Tard  in  the  very  heart  of 
Whitechapel.  The  block  accommodated  forty  families,  and  the  management 
was  entrueted  to  his  sister,  who  remained  directress  until  her  marriage,  and 
was  then  succeeded  by  another  lady.  In  cairying  out  this  philanthropio 
scheme  Smith  proposed  to  work  on  business  lines.  So  hoped  show  in 
practice  that  capital  might  thus  be  invested  at  a  fair  profit,  and  thereby  to  induce 
others  to  follow  his  example.  But  the  outlay  somewhat  exceeded  the  estimates, 
and,  though  ^  profit  was  returned,  it  was  smaller  than  was  anticipetted.  Smitii^ 

big  ^fOf  mi     daughters  took  »  warm  interest  in  tb^ia^  tonftuts,  whom  for 
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aeraral  wintera  they  enteirtMiied  at  Toynbea  Hal^  aod  throngbi  many  aumm^ni 
at  their  house  at  Weybridge.  Many  amusmg  stories  nsed  Smith  to  reporb  olf 
his  oonyfiQMtioa  with  his  humble  gowts  oa  these  oeoasipna. 

vin 

In  1882  Smith  resolred  to  embark  on*  a  new  and  final  enterprise,  which  proved 
a  fitting  crown  to  his  spirited  career.  In  that  3^ar  thue  first  took  shape  is\ 
bis  mind  the  scheme  of  tl^  *  Dictionary  of  Rational  Biography/  with  which 
his  name  mnst  in  fntote  ages  be  chiefly  ideatlfied.  By  his  personal  efforts, 
by  his  commuroial  instinct,  by  his  masculine  strength  of  mind  and  will,  hji 
bis  q^pknesft  o£  perception,,  and  by  bis  industry,  he  had,  before  1882,  bujlt  up 
agreat  foctui^.  But  at  no  point  of  his  life  had  it  been  congenial  to  hia 
nature  to  reatnct  h^  aotiTities  solely  to  the  accumulation  of  wealth.  No^, 
in  1382,  he  set  his  mind  upon  making  a  munifioent  contribution  to  the  literature 
of  his  country  in  the  character  not  so  much  of  a  pnbluher  seeking  profitable 
investment  for  capital  as  of  an  enlightened  man  of  wealth  who  desirod  at  the 
close  of  his  days  to  manifest  his  wish  to  serve  his  fellow  countrymen  and  to 
merit  their  gratitude.  On  one  or  two  public  occasions  he  defined  the  motive^ 
that  led  him  to  the  undertaking.  At  first  he  had  contemplated  producing  £^ 
<^ck)p8sdia  of  universal  biography ;  but  his  friend  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  whom  he 
tpok-into  bis  confidence^  deemed  the  more  limited  form  which  the  scheme^ 
assumed  to  be  alone  practicable.  Smith  was  attracted  by  the  notion  of  producing, 
a  book  which  would,  supply  an  acknowledged  want  in  fihe  literature,  of  tha 
country,  and  would  compete,  with,  or  even  surpass,  works  of  a  similar  cfaanacter 
vhioix  were  being  produced  abroad.  In  foreign  countries,  like  encyclopedic 
W!orkfaa4  been  executed  by  means  of  government  subvention  or  under  the 
auspioea  of  state-aided  literary  academies.  Smith's  indei>endence.  of  temper 
was  always  strong,  and  he  was  inspirited  by  the  knowledge  that  he  was  in 
a  poutioD  to  pursue  single-handed  an  um  in  behalf  of  which  government 
orgaifisation  had  elsewhere  been  enlisted.  It  wjouid  be  difficult  in  the 
history  of  publishing  to  match  the  magnanimity  of  a  pubUaher  who  made, 
1^  h^  mind  to  produce  that  kind  of  book  for  which  be.  had  a  personaL 
liking,  to  invcdve  himself  in  vast  expense,  for  t^,  sake  of  an  idea,  iU'  what, 
ha  lutld  to  be  the  public  interest,  without  heeding  oansiderations  of  profit 
or  loss.  It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1882  that,  after  long  consultation  vtrith. 
Uz.  Iieelie  Stephen,  its  first  editor,  the  '  DicUonary  of  National  Biography ' 
waa  begun.  Mr.  Stephw  resigned  the  editorship  of  the  '  Comhill '  in  order 
to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  new  enterprise.  The  story  of  the  pro- 
(peeea  ol  the  publication  has  already  been  narrated  in  the  '  Statistical  Accoumtf'. 
prefixed  to  the  dxty-third  and  last  volume  of  the  work,  which  appeared  in 
July  1900.  Here  it  need  only  be  said  that  the  literary  result  did  not  disap- 
point Smith's  expectations.  As  each  quarterly  vohmae  came  with  nnbrok^ 
ponctaali^  from  the  press  he  perused  it  with  an  ever-growing  admiration^ 
and  vaa  imspairmg  in  his  owmnendation  and  enoouragement  of  those  •w}xo 
Weiro  en^piged  op  tba  Utenuy  side  of  its  poduotion.  In  every  detail  ^ 
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work's  general  management  he  took  keen  interest  and  played  an  aeUve  part 
m  it  from  first  to  last. 

While  the  '  Dictionary '  was  in  progress  many  gratifying  proofs  were  given 
Smith  on  the  part  of  the  pablio  and  of  the  ooniribntors,  with  whom  his 
relations  were  uniformly  cordial,  of  their  appreciation  of  his  patriotio 
endeavour.  After  he  had  indulged  his  characteristically  hospitable  instincts 
by  entertaining  them  at  his  house  in  Park  Lane  in  1892,  they  invited  him  to 
be  their  guest  in  1894  at  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel.  Smith,  in  returning 
thanks,  expressed  doubt  whether  a  publisher  had  ever  before  been  enter- 
tained by  a  distinguished  company  of  authors.  In  1896  the  university  of 
Oxf<ad  conferred  on  him  the  honorary  degree  of  M.A.  Some  two  years  later, 
on  8  July  1897,  Smith  acted  as  host  to  the  whole  body  of  writers  and  some 
distinguished  strangers  at  the  Hdtel  Mdtropole,  and  six  days  aftervnirds,  on 
14  July  1897,  at  a  meeting  of  the  second  international  library  conference  at 
the  council  chamber  in  the  Guildhall,  a  congratulatory  resolution  was,  on  the 
motion  of  the  late  Dr.  Justin  Winsor,  libraxian  of  Hurard,  uianimously 
voted  to  him  '  for  carrying  forward  so  stupendous  a  work.'  The  vote  was 
carried  amid  a  scene  of  stirring  enthusiasm.  Smith  then  said  that  during  a 
busy  life  of  more  than  fifty  years  no  work  had  afforded  him  so  much  interest 
and  satisfaction  as  that  connected  with  the  '  Dictionary.'  In  May  1900,  in 
view  of  the  completion  of  the  great  undertaking,  King  Edward  VII  (then 
Prince  of  Wales)  honoured  with  bis  presence  a  smaU  dinner  party  ^ven  to 
congratulate  Smith  upon  the  auspicious  event.  Finally,  on  90  June  1900,  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  invited  him  and  the  editors  to  a  brilliant  banqnet  at 
the  Mandon  House,  which  was  attended  by  men  of  the  highest  distinction 
in  literature  and  public  life.  Mr.  John  Morley.  in  proposing  the  chief  toast, 
remarked  that  it  was  impossible  to  say  too  much  of  the  public  spirit,  the  muni- 
ficence, and  the  clear  and  persistent  way  in  which  Smith  had  carried  out  the 
great  enterprise.  He  had  not  merely  ins^nred  a  famous  literary  achievement, 
but  had  done  an  act  of  good  citizenship  of  no  ordinaiy  quality  or  m^nitnde. 

After  1890  Smith's  active  direction  of  affairs  at  Waterloo  Place,  except  in 
regard  to  the  '  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,'  somewhat  diminished. 
From  1881  to  1890  his  elder  son,  George  Mnrray  Smith,  had  joined  him  in  the 
pnbtishing  business ;  in  1890  his  younger  son,  Alexander  Murray  Smith,  came 
in ;  and  at  the  end  of  1894  Reginald  Jo^in  Smith.  E.G.,  who  had  sh(nrtiy  before 
married  Smith's  youngest  daughter,  entered  the  firm.  After  1694  Smith  left 
the  main  control  of  the  business  in  the  bands  of  his  son,  Alexander  Murray 
Smith,  and  of  his  son-in-law,  Reginald  John  Smith,  of  whom  the  former 
retired  from  active  partnership  early  in  1899.  Smith  still  retained  the 
*  Dictionary '  as  his  personal  property,  and  until  his  death  his  advice  and  the 
results  of  his  experience  were  placed  freely  and  constantiy  at  the  disposal  of 
his  partners.  His  interest  in  the  fortune  of  the  firm  was  unabated  to  the  end, 
and  he  even  played  anew  in  his  last  days  his  former  rftle  of  adviser  in  (he 
editorial  conduct  of  the  '  Gomhill  Magazine.'  The  latest  writer  of  repute  and 
popularity,  whose  association  with  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.  was  directly  due  to 
himself,  was  Mn.  Humphry  Ward,  the  niece  of  his  dd  friend  Ifotthew  Arnold. 
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In  Vay  1886  she  asked  him  to  undertake  tiie  pabUcatum  of'  hw  novel  of 
'  Robert  Elsmere.'  This  he  readily  agreed  to  do,  purchasing  the  right  to  issue 
fifteen  hundred  copies.  It  appeajred  in  three  volumes  early  in  1888.  The 
work  was  triumphantly  received,  and  it  proved  the  first  of  a  long  snooession 
novels  bom  the  same  pen  which  fully  maintained  the  tradition  oi  the 
publishing  house  in  its  relations  with  fiction.  Smith  followed  with  great 
sympathy  Mrs.  Ward's  progress  in  popular  opinion,  and  the  cordiality  diat 
subsisted  in  her  case,  both  privately  and  professionidly,  between  author  and 
publisher  recalled  the  most  agreeable  experiences  of  earlier  periods  of  his  long 
career.  He  paid  Mrs.  Ward  for  her  later  work  larger  sums  than  any  other 
novelist  received  from  him,  and  in  1893,  on  the  issue  of  'David  Grieve,' 
which  followed  'Kobert  Ekmere,'  he  made  princely  terms  for  her  with  pub-' 
Ushers  in  America. 

In  the  summer  of  1699,  when  Dr.  Ktchett|  the  Australian  writer,  was  on- 
a  visit  to  this  country,  he  persuaded  Smith  to  give  him  an  opportunity  (rf 
recording  some  of  his  many  interesting  reminiscences.  The  notes  made  by 
Dr.  Fitohett  largely  deal  with  the  early  life,  but  Smith  neither  completed  nor 
xeviaed  them,  and  they  are  not  in  a  shape  that  permits  of  publication.  Frag- 
ments of  them  formed  the  basis  of  four  articles  which  he  contributed  to  the 
'  Comhill  Magazine  '  in  1900-1." 

Although  in  early  days  the  doctors  credited  Smith  with  a  dangerous  weaknesa 
of  the  heart  and  he  Buffered  occasional  illness,  he  habitually  enjoyed  good- 
health  till  near  the  end  of  his  life.  He  was  tall  and  of  a  well-knit  figure, 
retaining  to  an  advanced  age  the  bodily  vigour  and  activity  which  distinguished 
him  in  youth.  He  always  attributed  his  robustness  in  mature  years  to  the- 
constancy  of  his  devotion  to  his  favourite  exercise  of  riding.  After  1895  h» 
sofifered  from  a  trouUesome  ailment  which  he  bore  with  great  courage  and 
cheerfulness,  but  it  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  1901  that  serious  alarm  waa 
felt.  An  operation  became  necessary  and  was  successfully  performed  on 
11  Jan.  1901  at  his  house  in  Park  Lane,  He  failed,  however,  to  recover 
strength;  but,  beUeving  that  Ms  convalescence  might  be  hastened  by  country 
air,  he  was  at  his  own  request  removed  in  March  to  St.  Gewge's  Hill, 
Byfleet,  near  Weybridge,  a  house  which  he  had  rented  for  a  few  months. 
After  his  arrival  there  he  gradually  sank,  and  he  died  on  6  April.  He  was 
buried  on  the  11th  in  the  churohyard  at  Byfleet.  The  progress  of  the 
supplemental  volumes  of  the  'Dictionary,'  wldch  were  then  in  oourse  of< 
preparation,  was  constantly  in  his  mind  during  his  last  weeks  of  life,  and  the 
wishes  that  he  expressed  concerning  them  have  been  carried  out.  He 
bequeathed  by  will  the  '  Dictionary  of  National  Biography '  to  his  wife,  who 
had  throughout  their  married  life  been  closely  idoitified  with  all  his  under- 
takings, and  was  intimately  associated  witii  every  interest  of  his  varied  career. 

Smith  was  survived  by  his  wife  and  all  his  children.  His  elder  son,  George 
Murray  Smith,  mturied  in  1885  Ellen,  youngest  daughter  of  the  first  Lord 

*  The  artidas  -wm '  In  the  Early  Forties,'  l^ovember  1900;  'Charlotte  Bronte,*  Deoem. 
bar  1900 ;  <  Oar  Birih  and  Parentage,'  Jannaiy  1901 ;  and  ■  Lavfol  neasnres,'  Ttthnxty 
1901.  Ha  aontamplatad  other  papen  of  the  like  kind,  bat  did  not  live  to  undertake  them, 
vox.  xxiif-^snt.  e 
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Belper,  and  has  istne  three  «sm  and  a  daughter.  His  yoimgw  wm,  Aleix- 
■nder  Mmray  Smith,  iriio  was  an  active  partswr  of  the  film  from  1S90  to 
2899,  mwrried  in  1893  Emily  TemiyBOD,  daughter  of  Dr.  Bradley,  dean  of 
W«atiiEun8ter.  His  eldest  daoglhier  married  in  1878  Henry  Yates  ThompiBOD. 
His  seocmd  dau^ter  is  Hiw  Ethel  Murray  SmUh.  His  youngest  daughter 
uaxxied  in  1898  Keginald  J.  Smith,  who  joined  the  firm  of  Smith, 
SUer,    Oo.  at  tfato  end  of  1894  and  has  been  sinee  1899  sole  actSvB  partner. 


ISx  sucve}4ng  the  whole  field  of  labonr  that  BadA  Mcom^iBfaed  in  his 
more  timn  sixty  years  of  adult  Hfe,  one  is  impressed  not  merely  by  the  amount 
of  work  that  he  achieved  but  by  its  exceptional  variety.   In  him  there  ware 
•fHnlHned  dirorse  ambitions  abd  cUrarse  abiKtiM  iriiioh  are         found  tt^ther 
a  sln^  brain. 

On  the  one  hand  he  was  a  practical  man  of  business,  independent  and 
masterful,  richly  endowed  wi&  financial  instinot,  most  methodical,  precise, 
snd  ponetnal  in  habits  of  mind  and  action .  By  natwJ  temperament  sanguine 
and  eheerfnl,  he  was  keen  to  entertain  new  Bl^^sti(ms,  but  the  bold  Wfmb 
of  enterprise  in  him  was  oontrolled  by  a  native  pmdenoe.  In  negotiaitioii  be 
was  liesolute  yet  cautious,  and,  sooming  the  pettiness  of  dipUnQaey,  he  was 
always  alert  to  challenge  in  open  fight  dishonesty  or  meanness  on  iho  part  of 
those  irith  whom  he  had  to  transact  affiiira.  Most  of  his  mercantile  ventures 
proved  biiUiant  soooesseB ;  very  few  of  them  went  fax  lutray.  His  triumphs 
oatised  in  hkn  natural  elation,  but  his  eool  judgment  never  snfiered  him  to 
delude  himself  long  with  false  hc^s,  and  when  defeat  was  unmistakable  he 
Iboed  it  eonrageously  ssd  without  repining.  Although  he  was  impatient  of 
stupidity  or  carelessness,  he  was  nevw  a  harsh  tadmiaster.  He  was,  indeed, 
sorapulously  just  and  c<m8iderate  in  his  dealings  with  those  who  worked 
eapably  and  loyally  for  him,  and,  being  a  sound  judge  of  men,  seldom  had 
pounds  for  regretting  the  bestowal  of  his  confidence. 

These  valuable  eharaeteristies  account  tax  only  a  part  of  the  interest 
attadung  to  Smith's  oareer.  They  lul  to  wplsin  why  he  should  have  beeti 
lor  half  a  Oentury  not  merely  one  of  the  chief  infiuenoes  in  the  country  which 
helped  literature  and  art  ccmspicuoosly  to  flourish,  but  the  intimate  friend, 
oounsellor,  and  social  ally  dt  most  d  the  men  and  women  who  made  ttie 
lasting  literature  and  art  of  his  time.  It  would  not  be  accurate  to  desorUw 
ham  as  a  man  of  gnat  imagination,  <nr  one  possessed  of  literary  or  artistic 
scholarship ;  but  it  is  bsre  truth  to  assert  ^at  his  mascuUne  mind  and  temper 
were  coloured  by  an  intoitive  sympathy  with  the  workings  of  the  imagination 
in  others;  by  a  gift  for  distinguiahing  almost  at  a  glance  a  good  pieoe  of 
fiterature  ox  art  from  a  bad ;  by  an  innate  respect  for  those  who  pursued 
intelieotnal  and  imaf^ative  ides^  rather  than  mere  worldly  prosperity. 

No  doubt  his  love  for  his  labours  as  a  publisher  was  partly  due  to  the 
scope  it  gave  to  his  speculative  prc^nuties,  but  it  was  due  in  a  far  laiger 
degree  to  the  (q;fpartnnities  it  offend  him  of  enltivatSng  the  intimacy  of  those 
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whose  attitude  to  life  he  whole-heartedly  admired.  He  realiBed  the  sen- 
ntiveneBS  of  men  and  women  of  genius,  and  there  were  oooasioas  on  which 
he  fonnd  himself  tmequal  to  the  strain  it  imposed  on  him  in  his  business 
dealings ;  but  it  was  his  ambition,  as  far  as  was  practicable,  to  oon<»liate  it, 
and  it  was  rarely  that  he  failed.  He  was  never  really  dependent  on  the 
profits  of  publishing,  and,  although  he  naturally  engaged  in  it  on  strict 
busineBS  principles,  he  knew  how  to  harmonise  such  principles  with  a  liberal 
indulgence  of  the  generous  impulses  which  wholly  governed  his  private  and 
dom^tic  life.  His  latest  enterprise  of  the '  Dictionary  of  National  Bic^raphy ' 
was  a  fitting  embodimmt  of  that  native  magnanimity  which  was  the  mainstay 
of  his  ohaxactw,  and  gave  its  varied  manifestations  substantial  nnity. 

[This  memoir  is  parti;  based  on  the  memoranda,  recorded  by  Dr.  Fitohett  in  1899,  to  vhioh 
reference  has  already  been  mode  (p.  xlvii),  and  on  the  fonr  articles  respecting  his  earl;  life 
which  Smith  contribnted  to  the  '  Comhill  Magazine,'  November  1900  to  Febmary  1901. 
Valaable  information  has  also  been  placed  at  the  writer's  diaposal  by  Mrs.  Oeorge  M.  Smith 
and  Ura.  Yates  Thompson,  who  have  nude  many  important  suggestLons.  Numerous  dates  have 
been  aacertained  or  confirmed  by  an  examination  of  the  aooonnt-books  of  Smith,  Eider,  &  Co. 
Mention  has  already  been  made  of  Mrs.  Oaskell'a  Life  of  Charlotte  BrontS,  Anthony  Trollope's 
Aotobiogmphy,  Sir  Leslie  Stephen's  Life  of  his  brother  Pitujames,  Matthew  Arnold's 'Letters' 
(ed.  O.  W.  E.  Bossetl),  and  ottier  memoirs  of  aathors  in  which  reference  is  made  to  Smith. 
&t  Lesli«  Stephen  eontiibnted  an  appreciative  sketch  '  In  Memoriajn  *  to  the  '  ComhiU 
Maguine  '  for  May  1901,  and  a  memoir  appeared  in  the  '  Times  '  of  8  April  1901.  Thanka 
an  doe  to  Mr.  C.  B.  Bivington,  derk  of  the  BtationwB'  Company,  for  eztzaots  from  tha 
Stationera'  Gompaiqr's  BogiBtezs  bearing  on  the  Unn'i  early  histoiyj  B.  L. 
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ABBOTT,  AUGUSTUS  (1804.-1867), 
inajor-geoeral  royal  (late  Bengal)  artiUeiy, 
eldest  of  five  sous  of  Henry  aWiub  Abbott 
of  Blackheath,  Kent,  a  retired  Calcutta  mer- 
chant, and  of  bis  wife  Margaret,  daughter  of 
William  Welsh  of  Ediuburwh,  N.B.,  writer 
to  the  signet,  and  granddaughter  of  Captain 
Gascorne,  a  durect  descen&nt  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Qascoigne  (1350-1419)  [q.T.],  was  bom 
in  London  on  7  Jan.  1804.  He  was  elder 
brother  of  Sir  Frederick  AbbottTq.  t.  SuppL] 
and  tii  Sir  Jamea  Abbott  [q.  t.  SuppL] 

The  fooTth  brother,  BkmmvoB  Ausxivs 
AsBOrr  (d.  1894),  was  a  mqor^neral  in 
the  Bengal  army.  He  reeeiTed  the  medal 
and  clasp  for  the  battles  of  Mndki  and  Firoz- 
ahah,  where  he  distinguished  himself  and 
was  severely  wounded.  He  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  civil  government  appointments  in 
the  Punjab  and  0,ude,  and  arter  his  retire- 
ment in  1863  was  agent  at  Lahore  for  the 
Sind,  Punjab,  and  Delhi  railway,  and  after- 
wards on  the  board  of  direction  at  home. 
He  died  at  Brighton  on  7  Feb.  1894. 

The  youngest  brother,  Kbitu  Edwabd 
Abbott  (d.  1873),  was  consul-general  at 
Tabriz  in  Persia,  and  afterwards  at  Odessa, 
where  he  died  In  1678.  He  had  received 
the  order  of  the  Lion  and  the  Son  from  the 
shaU  of  Persia. 

Educated  at  Warfleld,  Beilnhire,  under 
Dr.  Faitfafull,  and  at  Wmchester  College, 
Augustus  passed  thzoogh  the  military  col- 
lege of  the  East  India  Company  at  Addis- 
combe,  and  went  to  India,  receiving  a  com- 
misnon  as  second  lieutenant  in  the  Bengal 
srtUlery  on  16  April  1819,  His  further  com- 
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missions  were  dated ;  first  lieutenant  7  Aug. 
1831,  brevet  captain  16  April  1834,  captam 
10  May  1835,  brevet  major  4  Oct.  1842,  major 
3  July  1846,  lieutenanf^olonel  16  June  1848, 
colonel  14  Nov.  1868,  colottel<commandant 
Bei^al  artillery  18  June  1858,  and  major- 
general  30  Dec.  1859. 

Abbott's  first  service  in  the  field  was  at 
the  fort  of  Bakhara  in  Kolwa,  in  December 
1822.  In  the  siege  of  Bhartpur  in  Decem- 
ber 1826  and  January  1826  he  commanded 
a  battery  ot  two  eighteenrpouuder  guns, 
biult  on  the  counterscarp  of  the  ditch  at  the 
north  angle^  which  he  held  for  three  weeks 
without  relief.  He  was  commended  by  Lord 
Combermere,  and  received  the  medal  and 
prize  money.  On  11  Oct.  1827  he  was  ap- 
pointed adjutaut  of  the  Kamal  division  of 
artillerv.  in  1833-4  he  served  ^sinat  the 
forts  of  Shekawati,  returning  to  Kamal. 

On  6  Aug.  1638  Abbott  was  ^iven  the 
command  of  a  camel  battery,  and  loined  the 
army  of  the  Indus  under  Sir  John  (after- 
wards Lord)  Keane  for  the  invasion  of 
Afghanistan.  He  commanded  bis  battery 
througbout  the  march  by  the  Bolan  pass  to 
Kandahar,  at  the  assault  and  capture  of 
Ghazni  on  2S  July  1639,  and  at  the  occupa- 
tion of  Kabul  on  7  Aug.  He  was  mentioned 
in  despatches  ( London  OaxetU,  30  Oct.  1839), 
and  received  the  medal  for  QhaznL  and,  from 
the  shah  Shuja,  the  third  elass  of  the  order 
of  the  Durani  empire.  The  camels  of  his 
battery  having  given  out  were  replaced  by 
galloways  of  the  country,  and  he  accom- 
panied Lieutenant-colonel  Orchard,  C.B.,  to 
the  attack  of  Pashut,  fifty  miles  to  the  north- 
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eaat  of  Jalalabad.  The  fort  was  captured 
on  18  Jan.  1840,  and  Abbott  was  liighly 
commended  in  Orchard's  d^atch  {Calcutta 
Gazette,  16  Feb.  1840).  He  took  part  in 
the  expedition  into  Kohistsn  under  Briga- 
dier-ffsneral  (afterwards  SirJ  Robert  Henry 
Sale  TcL-'v.],  who  attributed  his  succeBS  in  the 
aasatut  and  capture,  on  29  Sept.,  of  the  fort 
and  town  of  Tutamdara,  at  Uie  entrance  of 
the  Ohonband  pase,  to  the  excdlent  prao 
tice  made  by  Abbott's  guns.  On  8  Oct. 
Abbott  &tinguished  himself  at  the  unsuc- 
cessful attack  on  Jal^^,  and  was  mentioned 
in  despatches  as  menting  Sale's  warmest  ap- 
probation (London  Gazette,  9  Jan.  1841). 
On  2  Not.  1840  Dost  M  uhammad  was  brought 
to  bay  at  Farwandara,  and  Sale's  despatch 
relates  that  a  force  of  infantry,  snpported  by 
Abbott's  battery,  cleared  the  pass  and  valley 
of  Parwan,  crowded  with  Afghana,  in  bril- 
Uant  style  {ib.  12  Feb.  1841), 

In  September  1841  Abbott  was  employed 
in  an  expedition  into  Zurmat  under  Colonel 
GllTer.  He  crossed  a  pass  9,600  feet  above 
Uie  sea,  and,  after  the  forts  were  blown  ap, 
returned  to  Kabul  on  19  Oct.,  in  time  to 
jcnn  S^e  in  his  march  to  Jalalabad.  Abbott 
commanded  the  artillery  in  the  aotiona  at 
Tenn  and  in  the  Jagdalak  pass,  where  he 
led  the  advanced  guard  {ib.  11  Feb.  1842). 
Sale  occupied  Jalalabad  on  13  Nov.,  and 
Abbott  commanded  the  artillery  during  the 
si^e.  lie  took  part  in  the  sally  under  Colonel 
Dennie  on  1  Dec.,  when  he  pushed  his  guns 
at  a  gallop  to  a  point  which  commandea  the 
stream,  and  completed  the  defeat  of  the 
enemy,  lie  drove  oflF  the  enemy  on  22  Feb, 
and  agfun  on  11  March  1&42,  when  ho  was 
slightly  wounded.  He  commanded  the  artil- 
lery in  the  battle  of  Jalalabad  on  7  April, 
when  Akbar  Khan  was  defeated  and  the  siege 
raised.  He  was  most  favourably  mentioned 
in  Sale's  desmtehes,  and  recommended  for 
some  mark  tit  honour  and  txa  brevet  rank 
f  A.  7  and  10  June,  and  0  Aug.  1842). 

After  the  arrival  at  Jalalabad  of  Sir 
George  Pollock  [q.v.],  to  whose  force  Abbott 
had  already  been  appointed  commandant  of 
artillery,  Abbott  accompanied  Brigadier- 
general  Monteath'a  column  against  the  Shin- 
waris.  The  column  destroyed  the  forts  ond 
villages,  and  on  26  July,  by  the  accurate 
fire  of  Abbott's  guns,  was  enabled  to  gain 
the  action  of  Mozina.  Abbott  was  thauied 
in  despatches  (U).  11  Oct.  1842).  ITe  again 
dlatinguishcd  himself  in  the  actions  of  Momu 
Khel  and  Kuchli  Khel  on  24  Aug.,  at  the 
forcing  of  the  Jagdalak  pass  on  8  ^pt.,  and 
at  the  battles  of  Tttzin  and  the  Haft  Kotal 
on  12  and  13  Sept.,  when  he  was  hotly  en- 
gaged KoA  Akbar  Khan  was  flnelly  defeated. 


Kabul  was  occupied  two  days  later.  For 
these  services  he  was  mentioned  in  deopatchea 
(ib.  8  and  24  Nov.  1842).  Abbott  returned 
to  India  with  the  army,  and  as  one  of  the 
'  illustrious '  garrison  of  Jalalabad  was  wel- 
comed by  the  governor-general,  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  at  Firozpur  on  17  Dec  He  re- 
ceived the  medals  for  Jalalabad  and  Kabul, 
was  made  a  O.B.  on  4  Oct.  1843,  and  was 
appointed  honorary  ude-de-camp  to  the  go- 
vernor-general, a  distinotion  which  was  con- 
ferred on  him  tliree  meeeeding  govemors- 
general.  An  order  was  isBued  that  the  guns 
of  his  battery  should  be  inscribed  with  tlia 
name  'Jalalabad,'  and  that  they  should  be 
always  retained  in  the  same  battery. 

In  1855  Abbott  succeeded  to  the  office  of 
Insipector-general  of  ordnance,  and  in  1858  to 
the  command  of  the  Bengal  artillery.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  committee  which  re- 

Earted  on  the  defences  of  Firozpur.  DI- 
ealth  compelled  him  to  return  home  in 
1669.  He  died  at  Ghelt«nham  on  26  Feb. 
1867. 

Abbott  married,  tn  1S43,  Soplua  fVances, 
daughter  of  Captain  John  Garstin  of  the  66th 
and  88th  regiments,  by  whom  he  had,  with 
four  daught^  three  sons,  all  of  whom  fol- 
lowed military  careers.  The  eldest,  Augus- 
tus Keith  (h.  1844),  was  miyor  Indian  stiff 
corps  J  the  second,  William  Henry  {b.  1846), 
maior-general,commandedMuii8ter  fusiliers; 
and  the  youngest,  Henry  Alexius  (£.  1849), 
is  colonel  IncUan  staff'  corps  and  C.B.,  com- 
manding Malakand  brigade. 

Abbott  was  considered  by  Sir  George  Pol- 
lock to  be  the  finest  artilleryman  in  India, 
and  Lord  EUenborough  caused  his  name  to 
be  inscribed  on  the  monument  erected  in  the 
garden  of  Southam  House  to  commemorate 
the  services  of  those  to  whom  he  was  espe- 
cially indebted  for  the  success  of  his  Indian 
admmistration. 

On  Abbott's  journal  and  correspondence 
Kir.  C.  R.  Low  based  the  history  of  '  The 
Afghan  War,  1836-42,' which  was  published 
in  1879. 

rrbo  Afghan  War,  1888-42,  fteta  the  Journal 
and  Correnpondenofl  of  Mnjor-general  Augusi  us 
Abbott,  by  C.  B.  Low,  1879 ;  India  Office  Re- 
oordfl ;  Boyal  Engineers  Journal.  189S ;  BNtfiae- 
sional  Fap«rs  of  the  Corps  of  Boyal  E^gioeera^ 
1879;  Stnbb^s  History  of  the  BengalArtillery; 
Vibart's  Addiscombe,  its  Heroes  and  Men  of 
Note ;  Stocqurisr^  Msmorials  of  Afghanistan  ; 
Kaye's  History  of  the  War  in  Afgbnnistan ;  The 
Career  of  M^or  G.  Broadfoot;  Harelock's  Nar- 
mtive  of  the  War  in  Afghaniatao  ;  Gleig's  Salo's 
Brigade  in  AfghaDistan,  with  an  Account  of  the 
SeiEnre  and  Defeoee  of  Jalalabad;  Geographical 
Journal,  1894 ;  private  scmreflg,]      B.  H.  7, 
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ABBOTT,  Sib  FREDBRIOK  (180&- 
1893),  JDajor^feneral  loyal  (late  Bengal) 
enginansj  second  son  <n  Henry  Alexius 
Abbott,  and  brother  ai  Augustus  and  Sir 
James  Abbott,  who  aire  separately  noticed 

fSuppI,],  -was  bom  on  IS  June  1805  at 
littlecourt,  near  Buntingford,  Hertford- 
shire. Educated  at  Wameld,  Berkuhire, 
under  Dr.  Faithfully  and  at  the  military  col- 
lege of  the  East  India  Oompaay  at  Addia- 
eombe,  he  received  his  first  conimisaion  in 
the  Bengal  en^neera  in  1823.  Hie  further 
commissions  were  dated :  lieutenant  1  May 
IH:^4,  captain  10  July  1832,  brevet  major 
23  Bee.  1842,  major  8  Hov.  1843,  brevet 
lieutenant-colonel  19  June  1846,  lieutenant- 
colonel  11  Nov.  1846,  colonel  20  June 
1854,  and  major-general  10  Sept.  1858. 

After  the  usual  couise  of  professional  in- 
struction at  Chatham,  Abbott  arrived  in 
India  on  29 1)eo.  1823.  He  was  posted  to 
the  Mppm  and  miners  on  28  Feb.  1824,  and 
a{ipoiutad  asaiatant  field-en^neer  under  Cap- 
tain (aftwwarda  Sir)  John  Cheape  [q.  v.]  in 
the  rone  under  Sir  Aichibald  Campbell  in 
the  first  Bonnese  var.  Be  was  made  adja- 
tant  to  the  sappers  and  miners  on  12  Nov. 

1825,  and  held  tne  appointment  until  17  April 

1826.  He  went  tnrou^h  the  whole  cam- 
paign, and  particularly  diBtinsuished  himself 
m  the  attack  and  capture  of  the  heights  of 
Nnpadi,  near  Prome,  on  2  Dec.  1826,  when 
he  led  storming  parties  in  the  assaults  on 
three  stockades  in  succession,  and  was  men- 
tioned by  Campbell  in  despatches  {Jjondon 
QaxetU,  25  April  1826). 

When  the  Burmese  war  was  over,  Abbott 
was  emplOTed  in  the  public  works  depart- 
mei^  at  Bardwan,  Cawnpore,  Kanial,  and 
elsewhere.  He  married  m  1835,  and  went 
home  on  furlough  in  1838.  (hi  hja  way  back 
to  India  in  1840  he  was  shipwrecked  at  the 
ManriUoa.  He  arrived  at  Calcutta  on  25  Dec 
1840,  and  in  June  1841  became  garrison  en- 
gineer and  barrack  master  at  Fort  "WiUiam, 
and  civil  architeot  at  the  presidency. 

On  23  Feb.  1842  he  was  appointed  chief 
engineer  of  the  '  Army  of  Retribution '  under 
H^i^neral  (afterwards  Field-marshal  Sir) 
George  Pollock  [q.v.],  sent  to  relieve  the 
garrison  of  Jalalabad,  where  Abbott's  bro- 
ther Augustus  [q.  v.]  commanded  the  artil- 
lery, and  to  restore  the  prestige  of  British 
arms  in  Afghanistan.  Abbott  took  part  in 
forcing  the  Khaibar  pass  on  5  April,  but  by 
the  time  Pollock  arrived  at  Jalalabad  tlw 
ganoKm  had  relieved  itself  by  its  victorious 
acUon  of  7  April  with  Akbar  &han.  Abbott 
was  engaged  in  the  attack  and  capture  of 
the  fortified  villages  of  Mamu  Khel  aud 
KnchU  Ehal  on  24  Aug.,  in  forcing  the 


Jagdalak  pass  on  8  Sept.,  in  the  actions  of 
Tenn  and  Uie  Haft  Kotal  on  12  and  13  Sept., 
and  in  the  occupation  of  Kabul  on  15  S^. 
For  his  services  on  these  occasions  he  was 
favoumbly  mentioned  in  despatches  (ifr. 
8  and  24  Nov.  1842).  Huch  against  his 
will  he  superintended  the  destruction  of  the 
celebrated  covered  bazaar  and  the  beautiful 
mosque  at  Kabul,  where  the  body  of  Sir 
Wiluam  Hay  Macnaghten  [q.v.]  had  been 
ucposed  to  Afghan  indignities.  Abbott  made 
interesting  reports  on  these  demolitions  and 
on  the  cantonments  of  Kabul.  For  his  ser- 
vices in  the  campaign  he  received  the  medal 
and  a  brevet  majority. 

Abbott  resumed  hiapnstof  saperintending 
engineer  of  the  north-west  provinces  on 
30  Dec.  1842.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  first 
Sikh  war  he  was  called  away  agun  on  active 
service  on  1  Jan.  1340  to  serve  in  the  army 
of  the  Satlaj.    He  was  placed  in  charge 

the  military  briddng  eataUiahment,  and 
acted  also  as  aid&^e-camp  to  Sir  Henry 
Hardinge,  the  govem(H>gBnaaI,  from  whom 
he  carried  confidential  despatches  to  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, Sir  Hugh  Qough,  on  7  Feb. 
He  took  part  in  the  batUe  of  Sobraon  on  the 
10th.  He  obtained  great  credit  for  the 
rapidity  with  which  he  bridged  the  Satlu 
after  the  battle,  and  enabled  the  army  with 
its  siege-train  and  enormous  baggage-train 
to  enter  the  Punjab  and  advance  on  Lahore. 
He  was  mentioned  most  favourably  in  des- 
patches, received  the  medal  and  a  brevet 
lieutenant-colonelcy,  and  was  made  a  com- 
panion of  the  order  of  the  Bath,  military 
division,  on  27  June  1846.  On  his  retire- 
ment from  the  active  list  on  1  Dec.  1847  his 
reports  on  public  works  ocntimied  to  be  text- 
books which  subsequent  opmtioua  were 
r^rulateo. 

In  1861  Abbott  succeeded  Sfajor-general 
Sir  Epbraim  Garish  Stannus  [q.  v.]  as  lieut- 
tenant-govemor  of  the  military  college  of 
the  East  India  Company  at  Addiscomba. 
He  was  knighted  in  1854.  On  the  amalga- 
mation of  the  East  India  and  royal  services 
in  1861  Addisoombe  College  was  closed,  and 
Abbott's  appointment  ceased.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  royal  commission  of  1859, 
presided  over  by  Sir  Harry  David  Jones 
fq.  v.],  on  the  d^ences  of  the  United  King- 
dom, and  in  1866  he  was  a  member  of  a 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  organisation 
of  the  royal  engineer  establishment  at  Chat- 
ham, He  was  also  a  member  of  the  council 
of  military  eduoatioOi  but  resigned  this 
pointment  in  1868.  He  devoted  his  mare 
time  to  microscopical  investigations  ana  the 
study  of  polarisation  of  light.  He  died  at 
Bournemouth  on  4  Nov.  1803. 
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Abbott  married,  on  14  Feb.  18S6,  in  India, 
Frances,  daughter  irfLieutenant*e(doiiel  Cox, 
royal  artillery,  and  widow  of  Lieutenants 
colonel  H.  de  Burgh  of  the  Bengal  caralry ; 
hia  wife  and  daughter  predeceased  him. 

[India  Office  Beeords;  Dwpatdies;  Royal 
Kog^neen' Becords ;  Koyol  EnginMn  Journal, 
1893  (obitiiftry  noUce  by  lujor  Broadfoot, 
B.E.);  London  Times,  1  Nov.  1892;  Poitw'B 
Hiitorr  of  the  Oorpi  of  Boval  Ei^neets; 
Vibartra  Addiscombe  (portrait);  Low'sLifeof  Sir 
George  Pollodc ;  Kaye'i  History  of  the  War  in 
A^fEhanistan ;  Glug^a  Sale's  Brigade  in  A^hani- 
•tan;  Stooqn^lu's  Uamorials  of  A&hanut&n; 
FiofessioDal  Fapeifl  of  the  Corpa  of  Bml  En- 
giaeers,  1S79 ;  private  eoiiroM.]       B.  U.  V. 

ABBOTT,  Sib  JAMES  (1807-1896), 
general,  colonel-commandaDt  royal  (late 
Bengal)  artillery,  third  son  of  Henry  Alexius 
Abbott,  and  brother  of  Augustus  and  Sir 
Frederuik  Abbott,  both  of  whom  axe  noticed 
above,  was  bom  cm  13  March  1807.  He 
vas  educated  at  Blaokheath,  where  one  of  his 
schoolfiaUovra  was  Benjamitt  Disraeli  (after- 
wards Earl  of  BeaoonsBeld).  After  passing 
through  the  military  college  of  the  East 
India  Company  at  Addiscombe,  Abbott  re- 
ceived a  commission  as  second  lieutenant  in 
the  Bengal  artillery  on  6  Jnne  1823.  His 
further  commissions  were  dated :  first  lieu- 
tenant 28  Sept.  1627,  brevet  captun  6  June 
1838,  captain  4  Aug.  1841,  brevet  major 
7  June  1849,  lieutenant-colonel  4  July  1857, 
brevet  colonel  28  Nov.  1857,  colonel  18  Feb. 
1861,  major-general  19  June  1866,  lieute- 
nant-general and  colonel-commandant  royal 
artillery  27  Feb.  1877,  and  general  1  Oct. 
1877. 

Abbott  arrived  in  India  on  39  Bee.  1833. 
His  first  active  service  was  at  the  second 
siege  of  Bhartpur,  under  Lord  Gomhennere, 
in  December  1826  and  January  1826,  when 
he  served  in  the  second  company  (com- 
manded by  his  brother  Augustus)  of  the  first 
battalion  of  foot  artillery,  and  took  part  in 
the  assanlt  and  capture  of  the  fortress  on 
18  Jan.,  rec^Ting  the  medal.  He  was  ap- 
pointed adjutant  of  the  Sirhind  diTisioQ  of 
arUllery  on  21  Sept.  1827.  From  October 
1835  he  was  employed  in  the  revenue  surrey 
of  Gorakpur  until  8  Aug.  1836,  when  he 
was  placeil  in  charge  of  the  revenue  snrvey 
of  Bareli,  and  was  highly  commended  by 
the  deputy  surreyor^neral  for  his  good 
work. 

In  November  1888  Abbott  joined  the 
army  of  the  Indus,  under  Sir  JiMin  (after- 
wards Lord)  Keane  [q.  v.l  for  the  invasion 
of  Afidianifltan,  and  marched  with  itthrongh 
the  Bolan  pass  to  Kandahar,  where  he 
arrived  in  April  1839,  and  received  from  the 


amir  the  third  class  of  the  order  of  the 
Durani  emjare.  In  July  he  accompanied 
M^or  Elliott  D' Arey  Todd  [q.  v.'J  as  assiatant 
pcditioal  ofltew  in  his  miarion  to  Hwat.  On 
39  Dee.  1889  he  was  sent  by  Todd  to  the 
court  of  Khiva,  at  a  time  when  the  Russian 
general  Peroffiud  was  advancing  on  Khiva 
for  the  ostensible  pnrpoae  of  negotiating  with 
the  khan,  Haarat  of  Khiva,  for  the  release  of 
Russian  captives  detained  in  slavery  by  lum. 
Abbott,  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  the  khan, 
undertook  to  visit  the  Russian  oonrt,  bearing 
the  khan's  ofier  to  liberate  all  Russiui  cap- 
tives. He  set  out  by  the  Mangh  Kishlat 
route,  under  the  escort  of  Hassan  Mhatur, 
chief  of  the  Ohaodur  Turkomans,  but  on 
reaching  the  Caspian  Sea  found  that  no  boats 
had  beui  provided.  Hia  small  party  was 
treacherously  attacked  on  the  night  of 
33  Amil  1840  by  Kaaaks,  Abbott  eecaj^ 
with  nis  life,  but  was  severely  beaten  with 
clubs  and  his  right  hand  injured  by  a  sabre 
cut.  His  property  was  plundered,  and  he 
and  his  party  remained  for  eighteen  days 
prisoners  in  the  tents  of  the  Kazaks,  until 
the  Akhunsada  arrived  from  Khiva  to  his 
relief  vritJt  an  esoort,  and  conducted  him  to 
Novo  Alexandroff.  He  then  crossed  the 
Caspian,  and  proceeded  by  Orenburg  and 
Moscow  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  com- 

fileted  the  negotiations,  and  arrived  in  Eng- 
and  in  August.  He  received  the  thanks  of 
Lord  Ptdmerston,  secretary  for  foreign  afiaira, 
for  his  conduct  of  the  mission,  and  in  1843 
a  pension  for  the  injuries  he  had  received  at 
the  Caspian.  An  account  of  his  journey 
was  published  in  the  'Asiatic  Journal'  of 
Julv  1848. 

Abbott  retnzned  to  India  in  S^»tember 
1841,  ud  was  appointed  second  in  eom- 
mandof^  Hairwara  local  battalion  and 
assistant  to  Captain  Dixon,  the  superinten- 
dent of  Mairwara.  In  1842  he  was  appointed 
assistant  to  the  resident  at  Indore,  with 
charae  of  Nimar,  and  in  1845  commisuoner 
of  Hazara.  During  his  rule  Hazara  rose 
from  desolation  to  prosperity.  When  Chatar 
Singh,  the  Sikh  chief  of  Haaara,  declared  for 
Mulraj  of  Multui  in  1848  and  the  second 
Sikh  war  broke  out,  Abbott  had  'gained 
such  an  influence  over  the  inhabituits  of 
the  province  that  he  could  do  whatever  he 
pleased  with  a  race  whom  the  Sikhs  could 
never  control'  (governor-general  to  secret 
committee,  7  Sept.  1848),  He  used  his  in- 
fluence to  raise  the  whole  population,  and 
after  many  small  affiurs  Temained  master  trf 
the  district  and  of  nearly  all  the  forts.  He 
drilled  the  raw  levies  ci  the  mountaineers, 
and  though  he  was  for  several  months  cut 
off  firom  all  eommonieations  with  British 
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troops,  be  baffled  the  svperior  foroM  of  the 
Chatar  SingiL  and  occupied  wiUi  fifteen 
hundred  matcnlockmen  the  Marquella  pass, 
and  held  at  bay  sixteen  thousand  Sikh  troops 
and  two  thousand  A^han  horse  who  were 
preparing  to  cross.  When  the  battle  of 
Qujrat,on  11  Feb.  1849,  terminated  the  war, 
Abbott  was  still  in  his  position  at  Nara, 
which  ha  had  held  while  twenty  thousand 
Sikhs  and  Afghans  were  encamped  within 
sight.  For  his  services  Abbott  received  the 
thanks  of  the  govemor-general  of  India  in 
council,  and  of  both  British  houses  of  par- 
liament, the  medal  with  clasps,  and  a  brevet 
majority. 

Abbott  continued  to  rule  in  Hasara.  In 
December  1862  he  amunanded^  the  centre 
column  of  the  Buccaasful  expedition  into  the 
Black  Monnt^ia,  destined  to  punish  the 
Hawniaia  for  the  murder  of  Messrs.  Came 
and  Tapp,  collectors  of  the  salt  tax.  For 
his  services  he  received  the  medal  He  left 
Hazara  in  1863,  after  entertaining  the  in- 
habitants on  the  Nara  hill  for  three  days  and 
three  nights.  He  spent  all  his  substance  on 
them  and  left  witn  a  month's  pay  in  his 
pocket.  Abbottabad,  named  after  nim,  is  a 
permanent  memorial  of  his  work  in  that 
country.  He  was  mode  a  companion  of  the 
order  of  the  Bath,militarydivision,ou24May 
1873,  and  a  knight  commander  on  S6  May 
1894.  Abbott  retired  from  the  active  list  on 
1  Oct.  1877,  and  died  at  Ellerslie,  Byde,  Isle 
of  Wight,  on  6  Oct.  1896.  He  married :  (1) 
at  Calcutta,  in  February  1S44,  Margaret  Anne 
Hirriet  (d.  1845),  eldest  daughter  of  John 
HutchiMU  Feq^usson  of  lTOBhni«ne,  near 
Oimn,  Ayvahire,  by  whom  he  haas  daugh- 
ter Margaret  H.  A.  Fergnsson-Abbott ;  (2)  in 
May  1^,  Anna  Matilda  {d.  1870),  Toungest 
dai^^ter  of  Major  Beymond  de  Montmo- 
rency of  the  Indian  armyf  by  whom  he  had 
s  son,  Jaous  Beymmd  &  Wmtmoxeacj 
Abbott. 

Abbott  had  both  poetical  feeling  and  lite- 
rary ability.  He  was  the  author  of  the  fol- 
lowing works:  1.  'The  T'Hakoorine,  a  Tale 
of  Maondoo,'  London,  1841,  dvo.  2.  'Nar- 
rative of  a  Journey  from  Heraut  to  Khiva, 
Moscow,  and  St.  Fetersburgh,  during  the 
late  Russian  Invasion  of  Kmva,  with  some 
Account  of  the  Court  of  Khiva  and  the 
Kingdom  of  Khauriam,'  Londm,  1843,  S  vols. 
8to  ;  2nd  edit.,  with  eonsidenble  additions, 
1866;  Srd  edit.  1884.  8.  '  Prometheus's 
Daughter:  a  Poemi'  Limdon,  1861, 8vo. 

[India  Ofilos  Beeords;  DMpotehes;  Times, 
8  Oct.  189ft;  Tibait's  Addkeombe,  its  Heroes 
and  Men  of  Note ;  Stabbs's  History  of  the  Ben- 
gal Artillery;  Sj^e's  History  of  the  War  in 
Ai^^istan;  Kqre's  lives  of  Indian  OOftous; 


Royal  EDgineers  Journal,  1893;  The  Afghan 
War,  1838>42,  from  the  Journal  and  Correspon- 
dence of  Major-general  Angustns  Abbott,  by 
C.  B.  I<ow,  1879 ;  The  Sikhs  and  the  Sikh  Wars, 
by  Gongh  and  Innes,  1897  :  private  sources.] 

R.  H.  V. 

ABBOTT,  Sib  JOHN  JOSEPH  CALT>- 
WELL  (1821-1893),  premier  of  Canada, 
was  bom  at  St.  Andrevrs,  in  the  county  of 
Argenteuil,  Lower  Canada,  on  12  March 
1821. 

His  father,  Joseph  Abbott  (1789-1863), 
missionary,  bom  in  Cumberland  in  1789, 
went  to  Canada  as  a  missionary  in  1818, 
became  the  first  Anglican  incumbent  of  St'. 
Andrew's,  and  is  BtiU  favourably  known  by 
his  story  of 'PhUipMu^ve' (1816).  He 
,  died  in  Montxeal  in  January  1863.  He  mai^ 
'  ried  Hotriet,  daiufhter  of  lucbard  Bradford, 
!  the  first  rector  oi  Chatham  in  the  county  ox 
Argenteuil. 

His  eldest  son,  John  Joseph,  was  educated 
privately  at  St.  Andrew's,  removed  to  Mont- 
I  real  at  on  early  age,  and  entered  McGill 
I  Uuiveruty.   He  took  the  degree  of  B.C.L. 
,  in  1847.   Throughout  his  life  he  maintained 
a  close  connection  with  the  university,  hold- 
ing the  position  of  dean  in  the  faculty  of 
'  law  for  several  years,  and  becoming  subee- 
guently  one  of  the  governors.   He  received 
in  his  later  life  the  honorary  degree  of  D.C.L. 

Abbott  was  received  as  advocate  at  the 
bar  of  Montreal  in  October  1847,  devoting 
his  attention  to  oommennal  law.  In  18ra 
he  was  made  queen's  oounseL  He  was  tm- 
pointed  aolioitor  and  standing  counsel  toe 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Rulway  Company  in 
1880,  and  became  director  in  1887. 

In  company  with  the  Redpaths,  Molsons, 
Torrancee,  and  others,  Abbott  signed  in  1849 
the  Annexation  Manifesto,  the  promoters  of 
which  expressed  a  wish  that  Canada  should 
join  the  United  States,  But  apart  from  this 
tempororv  ebullition  of  discontent  his  essen- 
tia loyalty  was  never  doubtful.  On  the 
rumour  of  the  Trent  affair  in  1861  he  raised  a 
body  of  three  hundred  men  called  the  '  Ar- 
genteuil Rangers'  (now  the  11th  battalion 
of  militia),  profiered  his  services  to  the 
government,  and  was  employed  in  patrolling 
the  frtHitier.  He  was  afterwards  commis- 
sioned as  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  regiment. 

In  1867  he  contested  the  representation 
of  hifl  native  county  of  Ai^^teuU.  He 
was  not  zetnmed  but  claimed  the  seat  and, 
after  an  inTeetigati<m  that  lasted  two  years, 
obtained  and  held  it  until  1874.  In  1860  he 
published  the  proceedings  under  the  title  of 
'The  Argenteuil  Election  Case.*  It  gives  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  ways  of  election  com- 
mittees in  old  Canada,  and  of  the  shifts 
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common  at  the  polls.  In  1862  he  entered 
as  Bolidtor-general  east  the  (Sandfield)  Moc- 
donald-Sicotte  ^overimient,  a  liberal  ad- 
ministration which  adopted  as  its  principle 
a  somewhat  peculiar  phase  of  parliamentary 
development  known  as '  the  double  majority.* 
This  meant  that,  inasmuch  as  the  Union  Act 
of  1841  gave  equal  representation  to  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada,  and  the  equality  itself 
was  founded  on  practical  as  well  as  on  histo- 
rical and  racial  grounds,  no  ministry  should 
be  satisfied  with  the  confidence  merely  of 
the  whole  house ;  it  must  command  a  majo* 
rity  from  each  section  of  the  province.  The 
device  was  found  to  be  unworkable,  and  the 
rainistrywos  defeated  in  186S,  within  a  year 
of  its  formation.  The  house  was  thereupon 
dissolTed,  the  cabinet  reformed,  and  the  pro- 
gramme recast.  In  the  reeafltinff  the  'double 
majority '  was  abandoned,  and  hopes  were 
held  out  that  the  representation  problem 
would  be  solved  on  the  basis  of  population 
merely.  This  chanjge  brought  about  the  re- 
tirement both  of  Sicotte,  the  French-Cana- 
dian leader,  and  of  Abbott,  who  was  the 
ministerial  representative  for  the  English  of 
Lower  Canada.  From  this  time  forth  ha 
leaned  to  the  conservatives.  When  the  issue 
of  confederation  arose  in  1866  he  joined 
them  openly. 

Short  as  was  his  term  of  office,  it  was  by 
no  means  unfruitful.  He  introduced  the 
use  of  stamps  in  the  payment  of  judicial 
and  re^stration  fees  in  Lower  Canada,  a 
reform  much  needed  at  the  time;  he  con- 
solidated uid  remodelled  the  jnry  law,  whidi 
obtains  in  Quebec  to-day  almost  as  he  left 
it ;  be  drafted  and  carried  through  the  house 
an  act  respecting  insolvency,  which  is'  the 
foundation  of  Canadian  jurisprudence  on 
that  subject.  His  object  was  to  fuse  into  a 
consistent  whole  the  leading  principles  of 
English,  French,  and  Scottish  law  on  the 
question,  and  his  attempt  is  generally  re- 
garded as  a  success.  The  year  following  he 
published  'The  Insolvent  Act  of  1864,*  with 
notes  to  show  the  general  framework  of  the 
statute,  the  sources  of  its  provisions,  their 
juridical  harmony  and  bearing. 

In  1873  Abbott's  name  figured  laively  in 
what  is  called  the  'Pacific  Scandal'  A 
year  eariier  he  had  become  fellow-director 
with  Sir  Hugh  Allan  in  the  first  project  to 
build  the  Canada  Pacific  Hallway.  As  the 
elections  vrere  at  hand  Sir  Hugh  undertook 
to  advance  certain  sums  to  the  c<mserrative 
leaders,  and  disbursed  the  money  through 
Abbott,  then  his  confidential  adviser.  The 
total  amount  acknowledged  to  have  been 
thus  received  and  spent  exceeded  25,000/. 
After  the  elections,  which  were  fitvouraUe 


to  the  consemtivBB,  copies  of  correspon- 
dence and  vouchers  regarding  tiw  moneys 
came  intothehandst^  the  opposition  through 
a  clerk  in  Abbott's  office,  who  absconded 
shortly  afterwards.  The  house  declined  to 
accept  the  explanation  that  these  sums  were 
used  in  a  stnctly  honourable  if  not  l^al 
way,  and  forced  the  government  to  resign. 
On  appeal  to  the  constituencies  in  1874,  the 
conservatives  were  utterly  routed.  Abbott 
was  returned  for  his  old  constituency,  but 
was  afterwards  unseated  on  the  petition  of 
Dr.  Christie.  Four  years  later,  in  1878,  he 
was  again  a  candidate,  and,  though  defeated, 
manas^  to  upset  the  election.  In  the  next 
appeal,  1880,  he  had  a  majority,  but  the  re- 
turn was  let  aside  onoe  more.  A  new  eIeo< 
tion  was  held  in  1881.  Tkis  time  he  received 
an  overwhelming  vote.  He  was  then  left 
in  nndiftnrbed  possession  of  Argenteuil  till 
1887,  when  he  was  summoned  to  the  senate. 

His  chief  l^^lative  work  during  these 
years  had  refoence  to  banking;  his  principal 

{tublic  employment  was  as  delegate  to  Eng- 
and  in  connection  with  the  dismissal  of 
Mr.  Letellier  de  St.-Just  from  the  position 
of  lieutenant-governor  of  Quebec  The  lieu- 
tenant-governor's action  in  dismissing  his 
local  advisers  had  been  pronounced  uncon- 
stitutional by  both  branches  of  the  Canadian 
legislature,  and  the  Dominion  cabinet  there- 
upon recommended  his  removal.  At  the  in- 
stance of  the  Marquis  of  Lom^  the  governor- 
general,  the  question  was  referreato  _Eng^ 
land.  Abbott  succeeded  in  his  mission  of 
securing  the  home  gOTemment's  aesent  to 
Ae  dismissal,  and  the  advice  of  die  Domi- 
nion cabinet  was  accepted  hj  the  governor- 
general.  From  1887  to  1689  AUmtt  was 
mayor  of  Moat3«al. 

He  sat  in  l^e  senate  for  the  division  of 
Inkerman  in  Quebec,  his  summons  bearing 
date  IS  May  1887.  At  the  same  time  he 
was  sworn  of  the  Canadian  privy  council, 
and  became  a  member  of  the  cabinet  of  Sir 
John  Alexander  Macdonald  [q.  v.],  without 

Portfolio.  Until  the  death  of  Macdonald  in 
891  he  acted  as  the  exponent  of  the  govern- 
ment's policy  in  the  upper  house.  As  Sir 
John  Sparrow  David  Thompson  [q.  v.]  de- 
clined to  accept  the  piemienhip  on  Mac- 
donald's  death,  Abbott  was  prevailed  on  to 
take  it  with  the  post  of  president  of  the 
eonucil,  the  other  cabinet  memben  retaining 
their  portfolios  (June  1891).  He  was  then 
in  his  aeventy-firat  year  and  in  declining 
health  j  on  the  other  hand,  the  troubles  of 
the  ministry  were  deepening  day  by  day, 
particularly  in  cfmnection  with  the  Mani- 
toba school  question.  He  found  the  burden 
more  than  Iw  could  bear,  and  resigned  oflice 
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on  5  Dec.  1892.  Retiring  ioto  private  life, 
lie  sought  in  Tain  restoration  to  health  hy 
forei^  traveL  On  24  Ma^  1892  he  was 
nominated  E.G.M.G.  He  died  at  Montreal 
on  80  Oct.  1893.  In  1649  he  married  Mary, 
daughter  of  the  Veiy  Ber.  T.  BetliTine  of 
Montreal. 

[Dent^  C^adtan  Port.  Oall  iii.  229 ;  Dent's 
Lut  For^  Yean,  H.  42S-30,  479,  S2S-8,  634 ; 
Report  of  Royal  Commission,  Cansda,  17  Oct. 
1878  ;  Can.  Sees.  JE^pers  (1879),  Letdllier  Case; 
Morgan's  Dom.  Ann.  Beg.  (1879);  Todd's  Pari. 
Oon.  in  Col  pp.  601-20,  685;  Cot^s  Pol.  Ap- 
ptnotmanta,  pp.  26,  68,  17I ;  Qenunill's  Pari. 
Companion  (1893);  Tonmbo  Qlube,  81  Get.  and 
2  Nor.  1898.]  T.  B.  K 

A  BECKETT,  GILBERT  ARTHUR 
(1887-1891),  writer  for '  Punch '  and  for  the 
stage,  eldest  eon  of  Gilbert  Abbott  &  Beckett 

Sq.  T.l,  by  hia  wife  Mary  Anne,  daughter  of 
osepn  GloBsop,  clerk  of  the  cheque  to  the 
hon.  carpe  of  gentlennn-at-armB,  wbi  bom  at 
Portland  Houae,  Hammenmith,  on  7  April 
1887.  He  enteied  Westminster  school  on 
6  Jane  1849,  became  a  queen's  scholar  in 
1861,  and  was  elected  to  (Christ  Church,  Ox- 
ford, in  1865,  matriculating  on  7  June,  and 
graduating  B.A.  in  1860.  In  the  meantime, 
on  15  Oct.  1857,  he  had  entered  at  Lincoln's 
Inn,  but  he  was  never  called  to  t^e  bar.  In 
June  1862  he  became  a  clerk  in  the  office  of 
the  examiners  of  criminal  law  accounts,  but 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  as  hia  literary 
work  developed,  he  gave  up  this  appoint- 
ment. For  a  time  he  contributed  to  the 

*  Glomifona '  and  other  journalistic  ven- 
tons.  Ha  also  sent  ooeaaional  eonttibu- 
tions  to  'Punch/  but  ac  thia  time  waa  not 
admitted  to  the  salaried  staff.  He  turned 
his  attention  to  writing  for  the  stage,  and 
among  fais  plays,  original  or  adapted,  are 
'Diam(Mida  and  Hearta,'  a  comedy  (Hay- 
market,  4  March  1807) ;  '  Glitter,  a  comedy 
in  two  acts '  (St.  James's,  26  Dec.  1868) ; 

*  Red  Hands,  a  drama,  in  a  prologue  and 
three  acta'  (St.  James's,  SO  Jan.  1869); 
'Face  to  Face,  a  drama  in  two  acts'  (Prince 
of  Wales's,  Liverpool,  ^9  March  1869),  and 
'In  the  Clouds,  an  extra vaganaa'  (Alazau- 
dro,  3  Dec  1873).  Among  the  numerous 
libretti  timt  he  wrote  the  most  notable  were 
thoee  to  Dr..  Stanford's  operas  *  Savonarola ' 
and  *!nie  Ganterboiy  Pilgfims,*  both  pro- 
doced  during  1884,  the  former  at  Hambuijg 
and  the  latter  at  Drury  Lane.  He  also 
wrote  several  graceful  ballads,  to  which  he 
furnished  both  words  and  music. 

In  the  meantime,  in 1879,  Gilbert  &  Beckett 
had  been  asked  by  Tom  Taylor,  the  editor 
of  'Punch,'  to  follow  the  example  of  his 
younger  brother  Arthur,  and  beconie  a 


regular  member  of  the  staff'  of  'Punch,' 
Three  years  later  he  was  'appointed  to  the 
Table.'  The  'Punch*  dinners  'were  hia 
greatest  pleasure,  and  he  attended  them  with 
r^larity,  although  the  pemlysisof  the  leg^ 
the  result  of  falling  down  the  stairway  of 
Glower  Street  station,  rendered  his  locomo- 
tion, and  especially  the  mounting  of  Mr. 
Punch's  staircase,  a  matter  of  painful  exer- 
tion '  (SriELHAirtr,  Hist,  of  Pimch,  1895, 
p.  383).  To  '  Punch '  he  contributed  both 
proee  and  verse  ;  he  wrote,  in  greater  part, 
the  admirable  parody  of  a  boy's  eeneational 
shocker  ^March  1882),  and  he  developed 
Jerrold's  idea  of  humorous  bogus  advertise- 
ments under  the  headmg  'How  we  advertise 
now.'  The  idea  of  one  of  Sir  John  Tenniel's 
best  cartoons  for  *  Punch,'  entitled '  Dropping 
the  l^lot,'  illustrative  of  Bismarck's  resigna- 
titm  in  1889,  was  due  to  Gilbert  &  Beckett. 

Apart  from  his  worit  on  'Punch,'  he 
wrote  songs  and  music  for  the  Gorman 
Reeds'  entertaiumoit,  while  in  1678  and 
1874  he  was  collaborator  in  two  dnunatio 
productions  which  evoked  a  considerable 
amount  of  public  attention.  On  3  March 
1878  was  given  at  the  Court  Theatre 'The 
Happy  Land:  a  Burlesque  Version  of  W.  8, 
GUbeTt'8"The  Wicked  Worid,'"by  F.  L. 
Tomline  (i.e.  W.  S.  Gilbert)  and  Gilbert  & 
Beckett.  In  this  amusing  piece  of  banter 
three  statesmen  (Gladstone,  Lowe,  and  Ayr- 
ton)  were  represented  as  visiting  Fairyland 
in  order  to  impart  to  the  inhabitants  the- 
secrets  of  popular  government.  The  actors 
representing '  Mr.  G.,' '  Mr.  L./  and '  Mr.  A.' 
were  dressed  so  as  to  resemble  the  ministers 
satirised,  and  the  representation  elicited  a 
question  in  the  House  of  CVnnnumt  and  an 
official  visit  of  the  lord  ohunberlain  to  1^ 
theatre,  with  the  result  that  the  actors  had 
to  change  their  '  make-up.'  In  the  fbllow> 
ing  year  A  Beckett  famiaked  the '  legend '  to 
Herman  Merivale'a  tragedy  'The  White 
Pilgrim,'  first  given  at  the  Court  in  Fe- 
bruary 1874.  At  the  dose  of  his  life  he  fur- 
nished the '  lyrics'  and  most  of  the  book  for 
the  operetta  '  La  Cigale,'  which  at  the  time 
of  his  death  was  nearing  its  four  hundredth 
performance  at  the  Lyric  Theatre.  In  1889 
he  suifered  a  great  shook  from  the  death  by 
drowning  of  nis  raly  son,  and  he  died  in 
London  on  Ifi  Oct.  1891,  and  was  biuriod  in 
Mortlake  oemetwy.  '  Punch  *  devoted  some 
appreciative  stansaa  to  his  memoir,  bearing 
the  epigraph '  Wearing  the  white  flower  of  a 
blameless  liie' (24  Oct.  1891).  His  portrait 
appeared  in  the  well-known  ^wing  of '  The 
Mahogany  Tree '  {Pumsh,  Jubilee  Number, 
16  July  1887),  and  likenesses  were  also  given 
in  the  *  Illustrated  London  News  *  and  in 
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Spielmann'B  <  fiiBtOE7  of  Punch '  (1896).  He 
married  Emilv,  eldest  daughter  of  William 
Hunt,  J.P.,  of  Bath,  and  his  only  daughter 
Minna,  who  married  in  1696  Mr.  Ilugh 
Clifford,  C.M.O.,  goremor  of  Labuan  and 
British  North  Borneo,  died  in  1907. 

[Ulnatr.  Lond.  Navs,  24  Oct.  1891 ;  Foater's 
Alamni  Oxob.  1716-1886;  Barker  and  Sten- 
niog's  Wettminater  Sotuxd  Register;  Gazette, 
2lMarchl621 ;  Times,  16 Oct.  1891 ;  Atheiueam, 
1891,  ii.  6fi8 ;  Em,  24  Oct  1891.]         T,  S. 

ABERCBOMBT,ROBERT  WILLIAM 
DUFF  (18S6-1896)^lonial  goTemor.  [See 
Duff,  Sir  Robebi  Wjlliaji,] 

AB£RDABE,  Babon.  [See  Bbuob, 
HuniT  AvBTiN,  1815-1896.] 

ACHESON,  Sib  ARCHIBALD,  second 
Eabl  of  Oosfobs  in  the  Irish  peerage,  and 
first  Babon  Woblinghah  in  the  peerage  of 
the  United  Kingdom  (1776-1849),  govemor- 
in-«hief  of  Catutda,  bom  on  1  Auf.  1776 
(^Hiberman  Mag.  vi.  646),  was  the  eldest  son 
and  heir  of  Arthur,  the  first  earl,  by  Milli- 
cent,  daughter  of  Lieutenant-general  Edward 
Pole  of  Badbome  in  Derbyshire.  Entering 
Chriat  Churoh,  Oxford,  on  19  Jan.  1796,  he 
matriculat-ed  in  the  univeruty  on  the  22nd 
of  that  month,  and  graduated  M,A.  honoris 
cauaa  on  26  Oct.  1797.  During  the  Irish 
troublea  of  the  aucoeeding  year  he  seired  aa 
lieutenant- oolonel  in  the  Amagh  militia. 
la  1807  be  beoame  oolonel. 

His  political  life  began  with  his  election 
to  the  Mih  parliament,  on  9  Jan,  1798,  as 
member  for  Annagh.  He  voted  in  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons  against  umon  with  Great 
BritMn  on  SO  Jan.  1800,  while  bis  iather 
cordially  supported  the  measure  in  the  Irish 
House  of  Lords.  The  offer  of  an  earldom, 
made  in  that  connection  to  his  father,  was 
renewed  in  1803,  but  was  not  accepted  till 
three  years  later  when  the  whigs  came  into 
power. 

As  Acheson  represented  a  county  he  b&- 
oame,  by  the  terms  of  the  Union  Act,  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the 
first  parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom 
(1801).  At  the  general  elections  of  1802 
and  1806  be  was  returned  for  Armagh,  and 
ooatinned  to  sit  in  the  commons  till  14  Jan, 
1807,  when  be  succeeded  bis  iather  as  second 
earl  of  Ghisfbrd.  He  was  diosen  a  reore- 
sentative  peer  for  Ireland  in  1811.  WKile 
be  seldom  intervened  in  debate,  be  gave  a 
general  support  to  t  he  whig  party  and  policy, 
especially  on  Irish  questions.  In  1882  he 
was  gasfltted  lord-lieutenant  and  etutot  rotu- 
lomm  of  Armagh,  offices  which  he  held  for 
lifis.   Nominated  captain  of  the  yeomen  of 
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the  guard  on  3  Sept,  1834,  he  was  on  the 
same  day  called  to  the  privy  counciL  Next 
year — in  June — he  became  prominent  as  an 
exponent  of  the  whig  policy  of '  conciliation* 
in  Ireland.  Having  reported,  in  his  capacity 
of  lord-lieutenant,  m  a '  conciliatory '  temper, 
on  certain  Armagh  riots,  a  resolution  censur- 
ing both  his  investigation  and  report  was 
d^ieat^  in  the  commons  after  a  brisli  debate. 
Thereupon  Joseph  Hume  [q.  v.]  proposed  a 
motion  eulogising  Oosford,  whicn  received 
warm  support  from  O'Connell  and  Jus  fcd- 
biwai,  ud  from  the  zadicals  generally ;  it 
wae  accepted  far  the  gOTenunent  and  earned 
amid  moek  entnnsiasm. 

On  1  July  1886  Oosford  was  nominated 
by  the  prime  minister.  Lord  Melbourne, 
governor  of  Lower  Canada,  and  ^vemor-in- 
chief  of  British  North  America,  ^Newfound- 
land excepted.  On  the  same  d^  he  became 
royal  commissioner  with  Sir  George  Qr^ 
[q.T.  SuppL]  and  Sir  George  Gipps  [q.  v.]  to 
examine  locollr  into  the  condition  ot  Lower 
Canada  and  the  grievances  of  the  colonists. 
Four  dayn  afterwards  he  was  created  a  pe« 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  adopting  the  title 
of  Baron  Worlinghom  from  an  estate  that 
came  to  him  through  bis  wife.  Arriving  in 
Quebec  on  23  Aug.  1835,  Oosford  assumed 
tiie  reins  of  government  on  17  Sept.,  imme- 
diately after  the  departure  of  Lord  Aylmer. 
He  left  the  colony  on  26  Feb.  1888.  His 
term  of  office,  lasting  two  and  a  half  years 
and  ooTering  the  period  of  the  Canadian  re- 
bellion, is  a  dark  passage  in  Canadian  hi^ 
tory,  and  still  occasions  much  debate. 

His  appointment  was  not  received  with 
general  uvour.  As  constitutional  questions 
of  deep  moment  were  being  mooted,^  the  no- 
mination of  an  unknown  and  untried  man 
seemed  to  many  hazardous  in  the  extreme. 
The  whig  remedy  for  colonial  evils,  which 
Charles  Grant,  lord  Glenelg  [q.T.],  the  oolonial 
minister  under  Lord  Melfcoume,  embodied  in 
the  ori^nol  draft  of  Gosford's  instructions, 
was  not  based  on  an  examination  of  oolonial 
facts,  but  proceeded  on  the  assumptions 
that  there  was  a  very  close  analogs  betwem 
Lrish  and  oolonial  c(mditionB,  and  that  the 
whig  policy  known  in  Irish  affiun  as  '  con- 
oiliwtm'  needed  tmly  a  txial  to  prore  an 
absolnte  saocess  beyond  the  sea. 

The  Melbourne  cabinet  consequently  in- 
structed Oosford  to  adopt  as  matter  of  prin- 
ciple the  three  chief  demands  of  Louis  Joseph 
Papineau  [q.t.]  and  the  political  ^tatora 
in  Lower  Canada.  The  first  demand  that 
the  assembly  should  have  sole  control  of  the 
waste  or  crown  lands,  and  the  third  demand 
that  the  legislative  council  should  he  elec 
tive,  were  to  be  accepted  absolutely;  the 
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second  demind.  Hat  tiie  uwmbly  should 
dispose  o£  all  revenuae  mdepeadently  of  the 
exKotiTo^wu  to  be  aoeepted  with  a  proviso 
which  had  leference  to  the  civil  list.  But 
the  miniBterial  plans  were  foiled  hj  the  king, 
whOf  before  Gosford  left  England,  stud  to 
him  -with  passionate  emphasis :  '  Mind  what 
you  axe  about  in  Oanada.  By  Ood,  I  will 
never  eonsent  to  alienate  the  orown  laada 
or  make  the  council  elective.* 

Despite  this  warning  Gosford  set  himself, 
on  arriving' in  Quebec,  the  hopeless  task  of  con- 
ciliating those  whom  he  deemed  the  Cana- 
dian people.  The^  suspected  and  declined 
his  overtures.  His  attentions  to  Papineau 
and  his  friends  excited  much  comment  uid 
not  a  little  ridicule  among  the  French  Cana- 
dians. From  the  English  commniuty  he 
held  aloof^  identifying  them,  in  ponuance 
of  the  Dish  analogy,  with  a  small  office- 
holding  clique  whose  headquavtus  wen  at 
Quebec,  The  legislature  met  on  S7  Oct 
1836,  when  the  governor  dwelt  at  length  on 
the  commission  of  inquiry,  its  scope,  and 
the  redrees  of  grienncesi  but  he  met  with 
a  serious  rebuff.  The  assembly  deelined  to 
recognise  the  commission,  and  assumins'  a 
defiant  attitude  refused  to  grant  the  eupplies 
whidi  the  governor  demanded.  AVith  ex- 
pressions of  regret  he  prorogued  the  legisla- 
ture. In  transmitting  to  the  king  a^tition 
from  the  assembly  for  redress  of  gnevauees 
he  asked  for  additional  powers. 

Meantime  mass-meetings  after  the  Irish 
psttran  were  onanised  by  'the  patriots'  on 
a  large  scale ;  Goaford's  conciliation  was  de- 
nottnoed  as  machiavellian,  and  he  was  burnt 
in  effigf.  lUota  took  place  in  Ifontreal, 
which  called  fat  the  interventicm  of  the 
trocnis.  But  when  the  leading  business  men 
in  the  city  petitioned  the  governor  for  leave 
to  organise  a  rifle  warn  to  preserve  nder, 
they  recmved  from  Goeftvd  a  canstio 
primand. 

The  next  session  opened  on  S2  Sept.  1836. 
Gosford  submitted  new  instructions  from 
home  in  full,  because  garbled  copies,  be  said, 
bad  got  abroad.  The  new  instructions  dif- 
fered from  the  old  ones  in  that  they  set  no 
limit  to  the  commissioners*  inquiries.  The 
king  had  meanwhile  warned  the  ministry  at 
home  that  he  would  permit '  no  modiScation 
of  the  constitution.'  BMegating  cmatita- 
tional  issoas  to  the  commissioneni'  report, 
Gosford  now  pressed  the  assembly  to  vote 
sni^ly.  But,  after  some  abortive  proceed- 
ings, the  assembly,  to  quote  Bibaua's  sum- 
mary, 'donne  nn  conseil  Ugislatif  tlactif 
comme  son  ulHmatttm,  une  condition 
yua  von.  Jtc,  en  d'autres  termes,  se  suicide.' 
1  Rogation  followed  on  4  Oct, 
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their  repcnrt.  All  its  declarations  were  op- 
poeed  to  the  agitators'  dainu.  In  accord- 
ance with  one  of  them  the  House  of  Com- 
mons at  Westminster  passed  resolutiona 
on  6  March  1887  appropriating  the  Xx>wer 
Canada  revenues  to  the  payment  of  existing 
arrears  (142,000;.)  Thereu^  Fapineau 
took  a  bolder  stand  and  organised  rebellion, 
Gosford,  beyond  issuing  proclamations  of 
warning  '  to  the  misgmdea  and  inconside- 
rate,' took  no  steps  to  secure  the  public 
peace.  But  happily  the  Irish  catholics  de- 
clared against  both  Gosford  and  Papineau, 
who  alike  looked  to  them  for  aid;  they 
made  common  cause  with  the  English,  not 
with  the  official  clique  but  with  the  consti- 
tutionalists of  Montreal,  Quebec,  and  the 
eastern  townships,  thus  uniting  the  £bigliahp 
speaking  p<^uladon. 

^  Reluctant  to  pot  die  Westminster  xescda- 
tioBS  into  force  at  the  opening  of  the  new 
r^gn  of  Queen  Victoria,  the  English  ministry 
and  Gosford  made  one  more  effort  to  gain 
the  assembly.  It  met  on  25  Aug.  1837,  the 
members  appearing  in  luHnespun  (Moj^  dm 
pob)  as  a  protest  agunst  the  importation 
of  goods  from  abroad.  They  refused  supply, 
repeated  their  ultimatum,  and  protented 
alike  against  the  Canadian  commiBWoners' 
recommendations  and  the  resolutions  of  the 
English  House  of  Commons.  The  legis- 
lature was  dissolved,  never  to  meet  again, 
By2  Sept.  Gosfordhadbecomeconvincedthat 
Papineau's  object  was  '  separation  from  the 
motho:  country,'  and  suf^iested  the  expe- 
diency of  suspending  the  omastitotirau  Still 
trusting  to  the  m<«al  fimie  <^  his  prodaF 
mations,  he  took  no  active  steps  to  diau- 
pate  the  gathering  storm,  and,  at  tiie  very 
moment  when  the  Boman  cauioUc  bishop 
launched  his  mandemmt  against  civil  war, 
and  the  French  Canadian  magistrates  warned 
the  people  against  the  misrepresentations  of 
the  agitators,  declined  once  more  aQ  volun- 
tary assistance.  At  length,  when  in  Septem- 
ber 1837  the  province  was  on  the  veige  of 
anarchy,  he  intimated  to  the  home  govern- 
ment that  they  '  might  feel  disposea  to  en- 
trust the  execution  of  its  plans  to  hands  not 
pledged  as  mine  to  a  mild  and  conciliatory 
policy.'  The  actual  conduct  of  affairs  passed 
mto  the  hands  <tf  Sir  John  C(dbome  [q.v.}, 
the  Ueutenant-g^mor  of  Uppw  Canada, 
who  ultimately  xesttned  OEder.  Oosford's 
resignation  was  accepted  on  14  Nov.,  and  he 
returned  to  England. 

Gosford  received  the  thanks  of  the  ministry 
for  his  services  (2S  Jan.  1688),  together 
with  the  honour  of  knight  grand  cross 
on  the  dvU  side  (19  July).  To  the  end  he 
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ramuned  conTineed  of  the  BoundneSB  of  lus 
Irish  analogy  and  the  general  utility  of  hia  . 
policy.  On  this  ground  he  opposed  the 
union  of  Upper  ana  Lower  Canada,  and  cri- 
ticised the  terms  of  the  bill  sharply  in  all  its 
Btagesthrough  the  Honw  of  Lor&  (1889-40). 
Thenceforth  he  deTOted  his  attention  to  his 
estates,  to  the  deTelopment  of  the  linen  in- 
dustry in  Ireland,  and  the  promotion  there 
of  a^culture  crenerally.  He  exercised,  be- 
sides the  lord-ueutenancy,  the  functions  of 
Tioe-admiral  of  the  coast  of  the  province 
of  Ulster.  He  died  at  his  residence,  Market 
HiU,  on  27  March  1849. 

On  20  Jnly  1806  he  married  Mary  {d. 
90  June  1841),  only  dsn^ter  of  Robert 
^paifow  of  worUx^uam  Hall  in  Becdee, 
Suffolk.  By  her  he  had  a  son,  Archibald, 
third  earl  <^  Oosford  (1806-1864),  and  four 
daughters,  of  whom  MilUeent  married  Henry 
Bence  Jones  [q.  t.] 

[G-.  E,  C[okByae]'B  Complete  Peerage,  it.  61 ; 
Foster's  Peerage  oS  the  Brit.  Emp.  p.  305; 
Haydo's  Book  of  Dignitiea  (see  index,  'Qoi»* 
ford*);  Ix>d8e'8  Peer,  of  Ireland,  vi.  81 ;  Notee 
and  Qaeriee,  2ad  eer.  ix.  844,  x.  98 ;  Oent,  Mag, 
xxxi.  687 ;  OfflioAl  Bstom  of  Members  of  Pari. 
1878,  pt.  ii.  (index,  '  Aehesoo  *) ;  Bow's  Com- 
wallis  Correip.  iii.  819;  Pari.  Debates,  1835, 
zxriu  1071-1113,  8rd  aer.  xUx.  882,  It.  246-7  ; 
CU.  Official  Listt  1899,  p.  10;  Lecky's  Hist,  of 
Ireland,  t.294;  Pari.  Papers,  I836xxxix.  1-172, 
1837  xxxiT.  1 ;  Ann.  Begiater,  Chron.  1836  pp. 
301-15,  1837  p.  299,  1838  p.  317;  Brymoer's 
Can.  Ardiives,  1883,  pp.  160-4 ;  Globensk^'s  la 
Bebellion  de  1837-4,  prasim;  Darid's  Los 
Bitriotes  de  1887-8,_pasdm ;  Ghtmeaa's  Hist, 
da  Can.  iii.  811-60 ;  Kbaotfs  Hist,  du  Can.  ii. 
413-8;  GreTiUe's  Memoirs,  iii.  113,  266,271-2, 
276-8;  Edinburgh  Beriew,  exxxiti.  819-20; 
Siudera'H  Lwd  Itolboome's  Pf^>ers,  pp.  884-6, 
349-60 ;  Leader's  Lift  of  Roebuck,  p.  66  ;  Wal- 

BiWa  Hist. of  England,  ir.  110-30;  Cbristie's 
isb,  of  Lower  Can.  vol.  ir.  passim ;  Bead's 
Canadian  Bebellion,  t^.  ix.  and  z.;  Kingnford'e 
Hist,  of  Can.  iz.  686-634,  x.  1-104.1 

T.  B.  B. 

AOIiAITD,  Sib  HENRY  WENT- 
WORTH  (1816-lfiOO),  physician,  fourth 
son  of  Sir  lliomaa  Dyke  Acland  [q.  t.],  was 
bom  at  Eillerton,  K^ter,  on  23  Aug.  1816. 
Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Acland  [q.  T.  Suppl.1  was 
his  elder  brother.  Henry  was  educated  first 
by  Mr.  Fisher,  a  private  tutor,  to  whom  he 
owed  much,  and  afterwards  at  Harrow 
School,  which  he  eiU««d  between  August 
1828  and  April  1829 ;  he  was  placed  in  Mr. 
Phelps's  house,  where,  without  achieT  Lug  any 
special  distinction,  he  liecame  a  monitor  and  a 
racquet  player.  HeleftschoolatEasterl632, 
hut  did  not  matriculate  at  Christ  Church,  Ox- 
ford, until  23  Oct.  1834,  and  graduated  B  A. 


in  1840,  MA.  1842,  M.B.  in  1846,  and  H.D. 
in  1846.  At  Christ  Church  he  made  the  ac- 

S^uaintanea  John  Raskin,  his  junior  by 
our  years,  while  both  were  unde^raduatea. 
Acland  was  by  nature  of  an  artistic,  en- 
thuuastio,  and  romantic  temperament,  which 
strongly  appealed  to  Buskin.and  the  two  men 
became  lifelong  friends.  In  1888,  being  in 
delicate  health,  Acland  spent  nearly  two 
years  out  of  England,  for  the  most  part 
cruiung  in  the  Mediterranean  as  a  guest 
on  boa^  H.M.S.  Pembroke,  While  there 
he  visited  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Levant 
to  study  the  site  of  t^e  ancient  city  of  Fei^ 

Cos,  and  to  explore  the  banks  of  the 
oia  and  ScamaiHler.  One  of  the  results 
of  his  tibree  risits  to  the  Troad  vaa  an  ac- 
count of  the  plains  of  Troy,  with  a  panoimmic 
drawing,  which  was  published  by  James 
Wyatt  at  Oxford  in  1839.  He  also  made 
careAil  drawings  of  the  sites  of  the  seven 
churches  of  Asia  motioned  by  St.  Paul. 

In  1840  Acland  was  elected  fellow  of 
All  Souls'  College,  Oxford,  and  in  the  same 
year,  following  the  wish  of  his  father,  he 
commenced  the  study  of  medicine,  entering 
himself,  by  the  advice  of  Sir  Benjamin  Col- 
line  Brodie  [q.  v.],  at  St.  George's  Hospital, 
London.  During  1642  he  worked  hard  at 
microscopy  with  John  Thomas  Quekett 
[q.  v.],  and  attended  the  lectures  ci  (Sir) 
lUehazd  Owen  [q.  t.}  upon  oompantiTe 
anatomy.  In  18«t  he  migrated  to  Edin^ 
bui^h,  where  he  lived  with  William 
Pulteney  Alison  (1790-1869),  the  uni- 
vereity  professor  of  medicine.  In  1644  he 
gained  the  gold  medal  given  in  the  ohm  of 
medical  iun^nidence  for  the  best  essay  on 
'  Feignea  Insuiity.'  In  1846  he  xetumed  to 
Oxford  on  being  appointed  Lee's  reader  of 
anatomy  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  That 
position  he  held  until  1858.  It  was  while 
Lee's  reader  that  he  began,  under  the  inspi- 
ration of  Alison  and  Goodsir,  to  form  at 
Christ  Church  an  anatomical  and  physio- 
If^cal  series  on  the  plan  of  the  Huntman 
Museum  in  London,  then  under  the  care  and 
exposition  of  Richard  Owen.  In  1846  he 
was  admitted  a  Uoantiate  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  oi  London,  beii^  elected 
a  fellow  of  the  college  in  1860,  and  deliver^ 
ittg  the  Harveian  oration  in  1866,  tlM  first 
occasicm  on  which  it  was  ^ven  in  English. 
He  served  the  office  of '  conciltarioa '  in  the 
collie  during  the  years  1862-3-4.  Mesn- 
while,  in  1847,  he  was  elected  a  fellow  <rf 
the  Royal  Society. 

Acland's  professional  position  at  Oxford 
grew  rapidly  in  importuice  and  influence. 
In  1851  ne  was  appointed  physician  to  the 
Radciiffe  infirmary  at  Oxford,  and  Aldrichian 
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professor  of  elinioal  medicine  in  BucceeBion 
to  Dr.  Jobn  Kidd  (1776-1851)  [q.  In 
1861  ftlflo  he  -was  appointed  RadcUffe  libra- 
rian, tlie  litvary  beioff  then  in  the  building 
now  known  as  the  Kadcliffe  Camera.  He 
resigned  t-he  Lee's  readership  in  1867  upon 
his  nomination  to  the  high  post  of  regius 
OTofesBor  of  medicine  in  the  uniTersity  of 
Oxford  and  master  of  Ewelme  Hospital. 
He  rrauuned  regius  professor  until  1884, 
and  continued  to  hold  the  office  of  Raddifle 
librarian  nntil  a  few  months  before  hia  death 
in  1900.  Acland  was  also  a  curator  of  the 
Oxford  University  gaUeries  and  of  the 
Bodleian  Hbraiy.  In  1860  he  was  elected 
an  honorary  student  of  Christ  Church. 

Outside  Oxford  Acland'a  medical  attain- 
ments also  sainedmarliedieeogsitiQD.  When 
the  6enenJHedia»lCoiinnlvaB  eBtabliahed 
in  1868  Aiiland  wu  chosen  to  re|»«Bent  the 
nnivBiri^.  He  eontioued  a  membw  of  the 
oonneil  fer  twen^-nine  years,  during  thir* 
teen  of  which  (1874-87)  he  was  president. 
He  was  local  secretary  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation in  1847  when  it  met  for  the  aecond 
time  at  Oxford,  and  in  1868  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  British  Medical  Association.  In 
1860  be  -visited  America  as  a  member  of  the 
suite  of  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
on  his  return  to  England  was  appointed  an 
honorary  physician  to  his  royal  highness. 
He  was  also  physician  to  H.B.H.  Prince 
Leopold,  afterwuds  the  Duke  of  Albany, 
while  he  was  an  nndergraduate  at  Oxlbrd. 

Adaod  was  a  man  of  wide  sym^tiuea 
and  gnat  Teraatiltt^,  who,  1^  the  accidents 
of  time  and  position,  was  able  to  merdn 
a  uniqiie  inflnenee  on  .the  teadung  oi  medi- 
doe  and  sdenoe  at  Oxford.  Bntering  the 
unireacsity  as  a  teacher  while  he  was  still  a 
young  man,  he  found  it  almost  mediteval  in 
the  diaracter  of  its  medical  stadtes  and 
meUioda.  He  liTod  to  see  the  faculty  of 
medicine  flourishing,  in  good  repute,  and 
equipped  with  the  latest  means  of  scientific 
tnTestigation.  But  he  was  strongly  opposed 
Co  the  idea  of  making  Oxford  merely  a 
medical  school  in  the  Btriotly  medical  sense. 
He  wished  to  fpve  every  medical  graduate  of 
Oxford  ui  oj^mrtunity  of  gaining  the  wide 
culture  for  which  the  univereity  has  long 
been  fiuned.  He  maintained  that  it  was  the 
fimction  of  the  imivnsi^  to  mn  a  liberal 
edaeatum  in '  arts^'  and  tJoat  ui  the  Bcienoee 
ancUlary  to  medicine  oould  be  well  and 
profitably  taught  withm  its  walla.  He  waa 
of  opinion,  however,  that  purely  prof^onal 
nemcal  atadies  eould  be  pursued  to  greater 
advantage  in  the  metropolis  and  other  latge 
centree  of  population  than  in  Oxford.  Im- 
pnssed  with  these  views,  and  oonvinced  that 


the  whole  question  of  the  teaching  of  natural 
science  in  Oxford  depended  upon  their  adop- 
tion, be  strove  hard  to  introduce  Inology  and 
chemistry  into  the  ordinary  cnrncolum.  In 
tluseffiirt  he  waa  brilliantly  soecessfiil  in  the 
face  of  the  most  determined  opposition,  and 
especial  credit  must  be  given  to  him  for  this 
succesB,  because  others,  perhaps  equally  far* 
sighted,  had  given  up  the  endeavour  in  de- 
spair and  wiuiout  a  struggle  in  the  belief 
that  the  project  was  impossible.  To  accom- 
plidi  his  end  Acland  hod  the  good  fortune 
to  gather  round  him  such  firm  friends  and 
strong  allies  aa  Dean  Liddell,  Canon  Fusey, 
Dean  Church,  Bishop  Jacobson,  Dean  Stan- 
ley, and  many  others,  by  whose  aid  Buccess 
was  at  last  adiieved. 

During  the  early  years  of  hia  tenure  of 
the  regiuB  profossorship  the  university  waa 
rotoed  from  the  apathy  into  which  it  had 
fallen  as  to  both  the  Btudr  of  modem  soienos 
and  tile  teaching  of  medidne,  and  Acland 
devoted  the  best  years  <d  his  life  to  establish 
on  a  soimd  bads  a  great  institution  which 
should  encourage  research  and  study  in 
every  branch  oT  natural  science,  especially 
in  ruation  to  the  practice  of  medicine.  This 
institution  is  now  known  as  the  Oxford 
Museum.  In  his  efforts  to  bring  his  scheme 
to  fruition  he  had  the  sympathy  and  aid  of 
his  friend  Buskin,  who  assisted  him  to  ob- 
tain, and  even  made  some  drawings  for,  the 
projected  building ;  and  Buskin  contributed 
to  a  sketch  of  the  museum's  objects,  which 
Acland  published  wad&c  the  title  of '  The  Ox- 
ford Museum 'in  1869.  The  foundation-Btone 

the  building  was  laid  on  90  June  1856, 
and  it  was  opened  in  1861.  It  forms  a 
nucleus  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  ultimately  be 
the  centre  of  a  cluster  of  buildings  equipped 
for  the  study  of  the  whole  realm  of  nature. 
hi  1862,  at  Acland's  suggestion  and  on  the 
advice  of  Sidney  Herbert  and  E.  Glad- 
stone, the  Badcliffe  trustees  allowed  the 
collections  of  scientific  and  medical  books 
which  formed  the  Radclifie  library  to  be 
moved  from  the  Badclifie  Camera  to  the  new 
museum,  at  the  same  time  increasing  the 
annual  grant  for  the  purchase  of  books.  The 
museum  was  thus  put  into  posseBSion  of  a 
first-rate  scientific  library. 

Acland  devoted  much  time  and  thou^t 
to  the  aubject  of  state  medicine  for  he  saw 
early  its  relation  to  the  morality  and  well- 
being  not  only  of  Has  eount^bnt  of  the 
whole  eiTiliaea  world.  In  1900  he  served 
on  a  n>^  commission  to  invesUMte  the 
sanitary  laws  in  England  and  Wuee,  and 
he  wrote  at  various  timee  a  considerable 
number  of  pamphlets  to  ehow  the  effect  of 
sanitation  upon  tiw  health  of  individuals. 
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eommnnitieBf  and  nations.  He  also  did  hU 
beat  to  improve  the  sanitary  conditiona  of 
Ozfiard  and  of  Marah  Qibbon,  a  village  in 
which  he  was  interested  as  a  trustee. 

Acland'fi  services  to  medicine  and  medical 
education  were  accorded  high  honours.  In 
1883  he  was  made  a  companion  of  the  Bath, 
being  promoted  K.O.B,  in  1884,  and  in  1890 
he  was  created  a  baronet.  Among  many 
other  honorary  distinctions  A.cland  was  botn 
M.D.  and  LL.D.  of  Dublin,  D.C.L.  of  Dur- 
ham, a  member  of  the  medical  and  |ihiloeo< 
phicai  societiea  of  Philadelphia  Ohrutiania, 
Athens,  New  Tork,  and  Maaaachofletts.  He 
was  alao  a  knight  of  the  rote  of  Bnulf  an 
order  eonferred  upcm  him  in  recc^nitaon  of 
his  services  in  the  investigation  of  cholraa 
in  1856. 

Acland  died  at  his  house  in  Broad  Street 
on  16  Oct.  1900,  and  was  buried  in  ^olywell 
cemetery  at  Oxford  on  the  19th. 

He  married,  on  14  July  1846,  Soiah,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  William  Cotton  (1786- 
1866)  [q.  T.  j,  by  whom  he  had  seven  sons  and 
one  daughter.  His  eldest  son,  William  Ali- 
son Dyice  Acland,  captain  R.N.,  succeeded 
to  the  baronetcy.  Mrs.  Acland  died  on 
26  Oct.  1878,  and  the  Sarah  Acland  nursing 
home  at  Oxford  was  founded  and  endowed 
in  her  memory. 

A  half-length  p<fftnut  in  oils  of  Six  Henry 
Acdand,  painted  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Ouless,  R.  A., 
was  odubited  at  tiie  Boyal  Acad^ny  in 
1886;  it  is  now  in  the  poeaeBnon  of  his  soo, 
Dr.  Theodore  Dyke  Acland. 

Acland  published:  1.  '0^  Plains  of  Troy. 
Dlustratea  by  a  Panoramic  Drawing  taken 
on  the  spot,  and  a  Map  constructed  after 
the  latest  Surrey,'  Oxford,  1839,  8vo  and 
foL  2.  'Letter  from  a  Student  on  some 
Moral  Difficulties  in  his  Studies,'  London, 
1841,  8vo.  3,  'Feigned  Insanity:  how 
moat  usually  simulated  and  how  beet  d»- 
tected,'  London,  1844,  8vo.  4,  '  Remarks 
on  the  Extension  of  Education  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,'  Oxford,  1848,  8vo. 
6.  *3ynopws  of  the  Physiological  Soriee  in 
the  Ohrist  Church  Museum,  arranged  for 
Uie  uae  of  Students  sfter  the  plan  of  the 
Hunterian  Collection/  Oxfbrd,  1864,  4to; 
an  interesting  work,  as  it  ahowa  the  in- 
flttenoe  exwoised  by  his  London  and  Edin- 
bu^h  teachers  modified  by  hb  Oxford  sur* 
roundings.  6.  '  Memoir  of  the  Cholera  at 
Oxftwd  m  the  vear  1854,  with  considerations 
suggested  by  toe  Epidemic.  Maps  and  Flans,' 
London,  1856, 4to.  7.  *  Notes  on  Drainage, 
with  especial  reference  to  the  Sewers  and 
Swamps  of  the  Upper  Thames,'  London, 
1857,  Svo.  8.  'The  Oxford  Museum,'  Ox- 
Tord,  1859,  dvo;  2ttd  edit.  1860  j  3rd  edit. 


1861 ;  reprinted  with  additions  in  1893. 
(The  first  and  second  editions  and  the  re- 
print contain  letters  from  Kuskin.)  0, 'Bio- 
graphical Sketch  of  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,* 
London,  1864,  8vo.  10.  *The  Horveian 
Oration,' London,  1866, 8vo.  11.  'Medical 
Education:  a  Letter  addressed  to  the  au- 
thorities of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital 
and  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,'  Balti- 
more, 1879,  8vo ;  the  letter  is  valuable  be- 
cause it  shows  what  debt  the  most  modem 
onivemty  in  the  United  States  owes  to  its 
mother  in  England.  12.  'WiUism  Stokeei 
a  Sketch  drawn  for  (iie  New  Sydenham 
Society,'  London,  1882, 8m  13. '  Health  in 
the  ^TilUge,' London,  1884L8T0.  14.<yiUagB 
Health  and  Yillaga  Life,'  London,  1884,  6to. 

[Penoaal  knovledge ;  Sir  Henry  Adand's 
Works ;  Biography  in  '  Contemporary  Medical 
Men  aitd  their  Profeanonal  Work'  (Ldcester, 
1888,  vol.  i.);  obituary  notioaa  in  ute  Times, 
17  Oct.  1900,  the  Lancet,  1900,  ii.  116S,  andthe 
BritiBh  Medical  Joanial,  1900,  ii.  1281 ;  Colliug- 
vDod's  Lift  of  John  Buskin,  1893;  J.B.Atlay's 
Memoirof  Sir  HeniyAdaiuil,  1903;  infonnatioa 
kindly  prva  fcy  Dr.  Theodore  Dyke  AelandJ 

D'A.  P. 

ACLAND,  Sib  THOMAS  DYKE  (1809- 
1898),  politician  and  educational  reformer, 
bom  at  Killerton,  Devonshire,  on  25  May 
1809,  was  the  ddeet  son  of  Sir  Thomas 
Dyke  Acland  (1787-1871)  [q.v.],  by  his 
wife  Lydia  EluabeUi,  only  daughter  of 
Heiuy  Hoare  <^  Miteham  Ghtove,  head  par^ 
nev  in  the  well-known  firm  of  banlrets.  Sir 
Henry  Wentworth  Acland  [q.  v.  Sappl.] 
was  hie  younger  brother.  Thomas  was 
educated  at  Harrow — ^where  in  1828  he 
won  the  Fdel  pxise  with  a  dissertation  pub- 
lished in  the  same  year  as  '  Oratio  numis- 
mate  Peeliano  digoata  et  in  Scholee  Harro- 
viensia  Auditorio  recitata  die  lun.  1  a.d. 
mdcccxxvi'  (London,  Svo) — and  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  whence  he  matriculated  on 
28  June  1827,  and  graduated  B.A.  with  a 
double  first  in  1831,  and  M.A.  in  1836.  His 
tutor  was  Thomas  Vowler  Short  [0. v.],  and 
amo^  his  friends  were  W.  E.  Gladstone, 
Sir  Francis  Doyl^  Lord  Blachford,  Lord 
Elgin,  and  Fredonck  Deniaon  Maurice. 
From  1831  to  1839  he  was  fellow  of  All 
Sonli^,  and  in  1837  he  was  returned  to  parlisp- 
ment  as  conservative  member  for  West 
Somerset.  At  the  general  election  of  1841 
he  declined  to  identify  himself  with  thepKH 
tectionists,  and  though  he  showed  leanings 
towajda  Uie  Young  England  party  durti^ 
that  parliament^  he  followed  Pe^  on  hia 
conversion  to  free  trade,  and  did  not  seek 
re-election  to  parliament  in  1847. 

Adaud  had  from  the  first  interested  liim^ 
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in  educational  matters;  his  early  effbrts 
were  deroted  to  the  nuuntoiaiipeBiiddefeiioe 
of  diardi  sdiools,  and  to  the  eetahUahment 
of  dioGflsan  theoU^eal  ooll^iee,  but  later  on 
he  beeame  an  advocate  of  mors  liberal  edu- 
cational projects.  In  1867-8  he  took  the 
leadinff  part  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Oxford  local  examinations  sratem, jmblidiing 
in  1868  '  Some  Account  of  the  (Vigin  and 
Objects  of  the  new  Oxford  Examinations ' 
(London,  8to),  which  reached  a  second  edi- 
tion in  the  same  year;  on  14  June  in  the 
same  year  he  was  created  D.C.L.  of  Oxford 
Unirersity.  He  had  equally  at  heart  the 
improTement  of  Englian  agriculture  and 
the  promotion  of  tedmical  education  for  the 
ben«Gt  of  practical  farmers,  and  much  of 
the  soccess  of  the  Bath  and  West  of  fUiglaod 
Agricultural  Society  (the '  Journal'  of  which 
he  eoodttoted  for  seven  years)  was  due  to 
hii  effivti.  In  1661  he  mibUshsd  'The 
Fanning  of  Somertetdiin  ^  (Ltmdon,  8vo), 
andAn^  years  later  he  wrote  an  'Intro- 
dueUon  to  the  Ohemistry  of  Fanning,  spe- 
eisUy  prepared  for  Praetieal  Faxners '  (Lon- 
don, 1891,  8vo). 

Aeland  also  took  an  active  part  in  the 
volunteer  movement;  he  raisea  five  corps 
of  mounted  rifles,  was  lieatenant-colonel  of 
the  Srd  Devonshire  volunteer  rifles  from 
1860  to  1881,  major  of  the  1st  Devonshire 
yeomanry  cavalry  from  1873,  and  published 
'Mounted  Rifles  '  (London,  1860,  12mo) 
and  '  I^rinciples  and  Practice  of  Volunteer 
Disupline'  (London,  1868,  6vo).  Acland 
vras  at  the  same  time  a  disoximinaling  yatmm 
of  arty  and  was  one  of  the  eariy  admirers  of 
MiUais,  pmohaiing  in  1854  his  well-known 
portrait  of  Raskin  standing  by  the  river 
Finlase;  two  sketches  by  Mulais,  in  which 
Acland  figures,  both  dating  from  1863,  are 
reproduced  in  J.  O.  MiUais's  '  Life  of  MiUais ' 

2899,  i.  202-3).  Another  of  his  friends  was 
uskin,  and  in  1871  Aeland  and  William 
Francis  Cowper  (afkerwaxds  Baron  Mount- 
Temple)  [q.  V.  Suppl,]  were  the  original 
trustees  oi  Buskin's  Guild  of  St.  (Jeorge  [see 
RuBEur,  JOHir,  Suppl.] 

In  1869  Acland  unsuccessfully  contested 
Btrmingham  as  a  moderate  liberal  against 
John  Brij^t  [q.v.  Supp].],  but  in  1866  he 
was  retunied  as  a  liberal  for  North  Devon- 
shire, the  representation  of  which  he  shared 
with  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  [q.  v.]  (after- 
wards Earl  of  Iddedeiffh)  for  twent^  years. 
He  aerved  on  the  siAools  commission  in 
1864-7i  and  took  an  nnonully  active  part 
in  the  debates  in  eommittee  on  W.  E.  Fors- 
ter's  education  bill  in  1870-1.  He  succeeded 
his  hther  as  eleventh  baronet  on  22  July 
1871«  and  was  sworn  of  the  privy  aounml  in 


1888;  on  SO  April  1880  he  moved  the  re- 
election of  Henry  Bonverie  William  Brand 
(afterwards  Visconnt  Hampden)  [q.  v.  Su|^l.] 
to  the  speakership.  InNovemberXBSShewas 
retoruM  to  parliament  for  West  Sranereet. 
In  the  iblloinng  June  he  voted  in  favour  of 
Gladstone's  first  home  rule  bill,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  waa  defeated  by  Charles  Isaac 
Elton  f^.  V.  Suppl]  in  July  1886.  This 

I  closed  his  political  career;  he  died  at  Killer- 
ton  on  39  May  1898,  ten  days  after  his  friend 
Gladstone,  who  was  seven  months  his  junior ; 
he  was  buried  in  the  family  vault  at  Culm 
St.  John  on  8  June.  A  memorial  tablet  in 
reoMnition  of  Acland's  services  to  the  cause 

'  of  education  has  been  placed  by  his  friends 
in  the  Examination  Schools  at  Oxford  (aee 
TVnws,  6  Nov.  1900). 

AeUnd  married,  first,  on  14  March  1841, 
Mary,  eldest  dat^hter  of  Sir  Oiarles  Mor^ 
daunt,  bart.,  by  whom  he  had  issne  two 
dauf^ters  and  three  sms,  viz.  Sir  Ofaarles 
lliomas  Dyke  Acland,  twelfth  and  present 
baronet,  Francis  Gilbert  (d.  1874),  and  the 
Right  Hon.  Arthur  Herbert  Dyke  Acland, 
vice-president  of  the  committee  of  coun- 
lul  on  education  from  1893  to  1896.  His 
^rst  wife  died  on  11  June  1851,  and  on 
8  June  1866  Acland  married  Mary,  only  sur- 
viving child  of  John  Erskine,  and  niece  of 
the  second  earl  of  Rosslyn;  she  died  on 
14  Maj  1892. 

Besides  the  works  mentioned  above,  and 
a  number  of  speeches  and  pamphlets,  Ae- 
land published :  1.  '  Meat,  Mjlk,  and  Wheat 
...  to  whieli  ia  added  a  Review  of  the 
Qnestiona  at  issue  b^ween  Mr.  [afterwards 
Sir  John  Bennett]  Lawes  [q.v.  Suppl.]  and 
Baron  Liebig,'  London,  1867,  8vo;  and 
3.  '  Knowleiufa,  Duty,  and  Faith ;  aunea- 
tions  for  the  Study  of  Principlea.  ,  .  /um- 
don,  1896,  8vo. 

[Times,  30  May  and  4  Jtme,  1898,  and  8  Nov. 
1900;  Daily  News,  80  May  1808;  Foster's 
Alumni  Oxon.  1715-18S6;  Annual  Register, 
1898  ;  Hansard's  Pari.  Debates ;  Ofilciitl  Retom 
of  MembfVB  of  Pari. ;  Burke's  and  Foster's 
Pewages;  Men  ot  tfae  Time,  1896;  Andrew 
Lang's  Life  and  Letters  of  Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote, 1890 ;  H.  Ite  Thompeon's  Memoir  of  Dean 
Ltddell,  1900,  p^  268,  271-2;  Collioewood's 
Life  of  Kuskia ;  Mowbray's  Seventy  Years  at 
Westminster,  p.  47;  Tnckwell's  Remini<cencea 
of  Oxfoid,  IBOO;  J.  G.  MiUais's  Life  of  Millaia, 
1899 ;  Acland's  works  in  Brit.  Mas.  librsrv.l 

A.F.P. 

ADAIR,  JAMES  (JL  1776),  historian  of 
the  American  Indians,  was  probably  an 
offshoot  of  the  Adair  family  of  Kinhilt, 
Wigtownshire.  He  went  out  to  America  in 
17S6,  uid  spent  the  following  forty  years  of 
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his  life  as  a  trader  amon^  the  IndiBns  of 
Georgia  and  the  two  Carolinas.  He  was  a 
close  and  sympathetic  observer  of  Indian 
life  and  customs,  and  in  1775,  stimulated 
by  the  encoaragement  of  a  few  intimate 
friends,  sudi  as  Sir  William  Johnson,  bart., 
Colonel  George  Oraghan,  George  Galphin, 
and  Lacblan  M'Gilwrar,  he  detenninod  to 
throw  his  notes  into  the  farm  of  a  book. 
He  mentions  a  string  of  disadvantams 
under  wluch  he  laloured,  notably  uie 
jealousy,  aeraecy,  and  closeness  of  the 
Indians,  but  hoped  to  be  able  to  ouieet  Hbe 
Terr  superfidal  notions  that  prevailed  as  to 
thenr  avilisation.  His  book  was  called 
'  Ilie  History  of  the  American  Jbidiane  .  .  . 
containing  an  Aceoant  of  thar  Origin, 
Language,  Manners,  .  .  .  and  othex  Par- 
ticuurs,  sufficient  to  render  it  A  Complete 
Indian  System  .  .  .  with  A  TXvw  Map  of 
the  Country '  (London,  4to). 

The  value  of  Adair's  work  as  showing 
the  relations  between  the  Indians  and  the 
English  traders  was  recognised,  and  a  Ger- 
man translation  appeared  at  Breslatt  in 
1782,  It  must  be  admitted  that  a  very 
disproportionate  space  is  given  to  the  hypo- 
thesis that  the  American  Indians  are  de- 
scended &om  the  lost  ten  tribes  of  Israel 
Thomas  Thorowgood,  adopting  an  old  idea 
of  tira  S^ish  Las  Casas,  had  first  main- 
tained tills  theory  in  English  in  1650  in  hia 
'  Jewes  in  Amedca.'  "Bwh  Roger  Williams 
and  Jfmathan  Edwards  saemea  rather  in- 
clined to  fovonr  the  view,  which,  as  ^bo- 
rately  set  forth  by  Adair,  has  since  found 
champions  in  Elias  Boudinot(*  Star  in  the 
Westi'lSlB)  and  in  Edward  ^ng,  viscount 
Kingsborough  [q.  v.]  Among  the  points  of 
simuarity  between  the  Jews  and  Indians, 
Ad^r  emphasised  the  division  into  tribes, 
worship  of  a  great  spirit,  Jehovah,  notions 
of  a  theocracy,  of  ablutions  and  undeanness, 
cities  of  refuge,  and  practices  as  regards  di- 
vorce and  raising  seea  to  a  deceased  brother. 
The  bias  imparted  by  this  theory  to  many 
of  Adair's  remarks  led  Yolney  to  condenm 
the  whole  book  umustly  in  his  'Tableau 
du  Climat  et  du  Sol  de«  Etats-Uuis '  (p.  4S3). 
Hw  seanid  half  of  the  booh  is  more  strictly 
'An  Account  of  the  Eatahba,  Cheerake, 
Hiukohf^,  Ohoktah,  and  Chiklmaah  Nations.' 
Lord  KmgsbOTough  reprinted  the  whole  of 
the  first  part  of  Adur's  work  in  the  eighth 
volume  of  his  sumptuous  'Mexican  An- 
tiquities '  (1830  fol.),  with  an  appendix  of 
notes  and  illustrations  firom  inedited  works 
by  French  and  Spanish  authors, 'affording 
the  most  satisfactory  proo&  of  Adair's 
veracityin  the  minutest  particulars.'  Adair's 
mxp  m  the  American  Indian  natimis  is 


partially  reproduced  in  Winaor'a  'Hietcny 
of  America^  (vii.  448). 

[Adair's  History,  1776 ;  Iiord  Eingsborougb's 
Mexican  Antiquities,  vols.  vi.  and  viii.;  Win- 
sot's  Hist,  of  America,  i.  116,  320,  S98,  424, 
V.  68  ;  Field's  Indian  Bibliographj ;  Bancroft's 
Native  Baces,  v.  91  (epitomiiing  Adair's  views) ; 
AUibone's  Uiot.  of  £^lsh  Literature ;  Biogr. 
Diet,  of  S.D.n.K.  184S,  i.  807.]  T.  B. 

ADAMS,  FRANCIS  WILLIAM  LAU- 
DERDALE (1862-1 89S),  author,  bom  at 
Malta  on  27  Sept.  1862,  was  grandson  of 
Enncis  Adams  [q.  v.]  and  son  of  Andrew 
Leith  Adama  la.y.\  vrho  married  on  86  Oct. 
18GB  Bertha  Juie^  eldest  daughter  of  FVe- 
deriek  Qnmdy  of  the  Airenae,  Hardwiok. 
He  waa  educated  at  a  private  scdiool  at 
Shrewsbury — the  Qlastonbory  of  his  auto* 
bic^;phical  writing — and  from  1878  to  1880 
at  Pane.  After  two  years'  experience  as  as- 
sistant master  atVentnor  College,  he  married 
and  went  to  Anstmlia.  There,  amid  some 
hardships  and  vicissitudes,  though  he  worked 
pretty  regularly  upon  the  staff  of the '  Sydney 
Bulletin,  he  produced  in  1864  his  strangelr 
precocious  antobiographical  novel,  'Lei- 
cester.' Short  stories,  poems,  and  essays  fol- 
lowed until,  in  1888,  he  created  a  limited 
semi-scandalous  sensation  in  Sydney  by  the 
issue  of  his '  Songs  of  the  Army  of  the  Night.' 
His  vase  is  chaotic,  but  the  Utopian  fervour 
of  the  poems  is  striking,  uid  the  originality 
often  intenee.  The  hmik  waa  tjirioe  repub- 
lished in  London.  He  now  wrote  some  able 
Australian  sketches  for  the  <F(Wtn^|lltfy 
Review,'  and  some  unconventional  eriUeiems^ 
which  too  often  suggest  the  minor  poet  come 
to  judgment,  for  the  *  New  Review.*  After 
a  couple  of  years  in  England,  he  spent  the 
winter  of  1892-8  in  Alexandria,  battling 
hard  against  incurable  lung  disease,  in  his 
endeavour  to  finish  a  woi^  upon  the  iniquity 
of  the  Britdah  occupation  of  Egypt.  During 
the  summer  he  settled  at  Gordon  Road,  Mar- 
gate, where,  on  4  Sept.  1893,  in  a  fit  of 
depression  following  a  heaw  loss  of  blood, 
he  mortally  woun^l  -himself  with  a  pistol. 
He  was  twice  manied,  but  left  no  issue. 
Fsrsonany  he  was  a  man  of  charming  manner 
and  no  snudl  literary  fiwsnlty.  Hispasiiflnate 
sympathy  with  the  outeaat  and  oppiessed 
drove  bim  into  excess  both  in  thought  and 
expression.  His  achievement,  like  that  of 
Marie  BashkirteefiT,  derives  much  of  its  in- 
terest from  his  sadly  pTsmature  end;  Imt 
what  he  might  have  Mhiaved  by  the  exev^ 
cise  of  due  artistic  restraint  is  at  least  indi- 
cated by  his  fine  drama  '  Tiberius,'  embody- 
ing a  powerful  original  oonception  of  the 
tyrant  as  the  deliberate  though  reluetairt  - 
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•xtermiDfttorof  the  uti-aodalgangof  greedy 

and  lustful  Roman  BriBtocrats. 

Ad&mB  published:  1.  'Henry  and  other 
Tales :  s  Volume  of  Poeme,'  London,  18&1. 
'2.  'Leioester:  an  Autobiography/  London, 
1886.  3.  *  Australian  EssavB,'  Melbourne 
and  London,  1886.  4.  'Madeline  Brown's 
Murder,' Sydney,  1886.  6. 'Poetical  Works,' 
Brisbane  and  London,  1886.  6.  *  Sotus  of 
the  Army  of  the  Night/  Sydney,  1888 ;  Lon- 
don,1890, 1893,  and  1894.  7.  <  John  Webb's 
End:  s  Storv  of  Bosh  Life,'  London,  1891. 
8.  'The  Hfiibouniiana :  a  Novel,'  London, 
1893.  9.  'Australian Life:  Short  Storiea,' 
1893.  Posthumously  were  issoed:  10.  <  The 
New  EgTpt:  a  Social  Sketch,'  1893;  dedi- 
cated to  J.  W.  Longsdim,  who  saw  the  un- 
finished work  through  Uie  press  after  his 
friend's  death.  11.  'Tiberius:  a  Drama,' 
with  portrait  and  introduction  by  Mr.  W.  M. 
Roesetti,  1894;  dedicated  to  his  brother, 
who  had  died  M  consumption  in  Queensland 
on  13  Sept.  189S.  12.  'A  Child  of  the 
Age,'  1894 ;  a  very  elaborate  rifacimento  of 
'Leicester.*  13. '  Essays  in  Mbdemity:  Ori- 
ticisnu  and  Dialogues,'  1899. 

[Intraductions  to  Song*  of  the  Amy  of  the 
H^t  and  Tiberini,  both  in  the  16M  editioB, 
vi5i  portnuts;  Times  and  Daily  Chron.  S  and 
6  Sept.  1893  ;  AChenseum,  1893,  ii.  3Sd,  629; 
SataraayBeviev,21  July  1891;  Boaae's Modsra 
English  liiogT.  1892,  p.  1ft;  Brit.  Mua.  Cat.] 

T.  S. 

ADAMS,  JOHN  COUCH  ri819-1892), 
astronomer,  and  discoverer  oi  the  planet 
'  Neptune,'  bom  on  6  June  1819  at  Lid- 
cot,  near  Launceston,  Cornwall,  was  eldest 
eon  of  Thomas  Adams,  a  tenant  farmer,  by 
his  wife  Tabitba  Knill  Grylls,  the  possessor 
of  a  small  estate.  He  read  at  an  early 
Sjire  some  books  on  astronomy  inherited  by 
his  mother,  established  a  sundial  on  the 
parlour  wiBdow-sillf  and  observed  solar  alti- 
tudee  vidi  an  instrument  constructed  by 
himself  out  of  pasteboard.  His  education, 
b^un  at  the  ^Uaae  echool  of  Laneast,  was 
continued  under  his  relative,  John  Couch 
OiyUs,  first  at  Devonport,  later  at  Saltash 
and  Ltwdulph.  All  his  spare  time  was  given 
to  astronomy.  He  studied  the  subject  in 
the  library  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute  at 
Devonport,  read  Samuel  Yince's  'Fluxions/ 
drew  maps  of  the  constellations,  and  com- 
puted celestial  phenomena.  His  account  of 
the  partial  solar  eclipse  of  16  May  1835, 
viewed  at  Stoke  'withasmall  spyglass/ got 
into  print  in  the  London  papers ;  and  alter 
three  weeks'  watching  he  caught  sight  of 
llalley's  comet  on  16  Oct.  1836.  The  deve- 
lopment of  his  genius  for  mathematies  de- 
t^mined  his  parents  to  afford  him  a  uni- 


Tersity  career,  and  in  October  18S9  he 
entered  St.  John's  Colle^,  Cambridge,  as  a 
sizar.  He  graduated  in  1843  as  senior 
wrangler  and  first  Smith's  prisemao,  and 
became  shortly  afterwards  a  fellow  and 
tutor  of  his  college. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-two  Adams,  after  a 
through  study  oi  the  irregularities  in  the 
motion  of  the  planet  Uranus,  perceived  that 
they  were  doe  to  the  presence  of  an  exterior 
planet,  the  existence  of  which  was  not  yet 
recogmsed.  He  thereupon  fbnoed  the  design 
of  locating  in  the  sky  the  undiscovered  ex- 
terior planet.  A  memorandum  to  that  effect, 
dated  3  July  1811,  is  preserved  among  his 
papers,  and  he  hod  no  sooner  taken  his 
a^;ree  than  he  attacked  the  problem.  Find- 
ing it  soluble,  he  applied,  through  James 
Challia  [q.  v.],  to  Sir  George  Biddell  Airy 
[q.  V.  Suppl.]  for  complete  observational  data, 
and  wita  their  aid  obtained  values  for  the 
mass,  heliocentric  lon^tude,and  elliptic  ele- 
ments of  the  unseen  body.  These  Adams 
communicated  to  Challis  in  September  1845, 
A  paper  embodying  the  same  results,  and 
containing,  as  ChalRs  said,  |  the  earliest  evi- 
drace  of  thia  complete  solution  of  an  inverse 
problem  of  perturbations,'  was  deposited  by 
Adams  at  the  Roval  Observatory,  Green- 
wich, on  21  Oct.  1846,  after  two  fruitless 
attempts  to  obtain  an  interview  with  Airy. 
Seven  months  later,  the  French  astronomer 
Leverrier  announced  a  concluwm  similar  to 
Adams's,  and  in  consequence  a  search  for 
the  missing  planet  was  begun  by  Challis  on 
29  July  l&o.  The  new  planet,  which  was 
christened  '  Neptune/  was  however,  dis- 
covered at  Berlin  by  the  astronomer  Galle 
on  23  Sept.  from  Leverrier's  indications, 
Adams's  theory  remaining  undivulged.  The 
first  public  mention  of  his  name  relative 
to  the  event  was  by  Sir  John  Herschel 
in  the  '  Atheneeum'  of  8  Oct.,  and  a  letter 
from  Challis  to  that  journal  on  17  Oct. 
doBoribed  in  detul  Uie  transacUons  between 
Adams,  Airy^  and  himsel£  But  'thcore  wss 
naturally  a  disinclination  to  give  full  credit 
to  facts  thus  suddenly  brou^t  to  light  at 
such  a  time.  It  was  startling  to  realiw  that 
the  astronomer  royal  had  in  his  possession 
the  data  which  would  have  enabled  the 

Slanet  to  be  discovered  nearly  a  year  before. 
In  the  other  hand,  it  seemed  extraordinary 
that  a  competent  mathematician,  who  bad 
determined  the  orbit  of  the  disturbing  planet, 
should  have  been  content  to  refrain  for  so 
long  from  making  public  his  results' ^Gui- 
BHBB,  Biographical  Notice,  p.  xxii).  Adams 
himself  expluned,  forty  years  later,  that  bis 
retii»nce  was  due  to  his  wish  that  the  En^ 
lish  astronomers,  to  whom  he  imparted  his 
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calculntions,  mi&;ht '  look  for  the  planet  and 
find  it,  BO  that  tms  connlr^  might  have  had 
the  fall  credit  of  the  discovery*  (private 
letter).  He  sent  Airy  improved  elements 
of  the  planet  on  3  Sept.  1846,  and  drew  up 
shortly  afterwards  a  paper  on  the  subject 
for  the  British  Association,  but  reached 
Southampton  a  day  too  late  to  present  it. 
Finally,  on  IS  Nov.  1846,  he  laid  before  the 
Royal  Actronomical  Society  the  long-sup- 
pressed investigation  in  which  he  had  de- 
termined, from  the  irrwnlarities  of  Uranus, 
the  orbit  and  place  of  Neptnne  (Memoin 
HoytU  AHronomioai  Son.  vol.  Xvi.).  The  im- 
portance attached  to  it  wsa  ugnifled  by  its 
usne  a«  an  appendix  to  the  'Nautical  Al- 
manac' for  1861,  and  aa  a  Bupplement  to 
No.  693  of  the  *  Ajstronomische  Nachrichten ' 
(2  March  1847).  A  French  version,  with  a 
brief  appendix  by  Adams,  appeared  in  1876 
in  Liouville's  '  Journal  de  Mathdmatiques' 
(ii.  83). 

The  publication  stirred  widespread  ex- 
citement. A  lon^  and  bitter  controversy 
ensued.  The  scientific  world  split  into 
'Adamite'and'anti-Adamite'factions.  But 
their  contentions  were  unshared  by  the  per^ 
sonages  to  whom  they  related.  Adams's 
conduct  throughout  was  marked  by  the 
utmost  dignity  and  forbearance.  He  ut- 
tered no  complaint;  he  laid  no  elaim  to 

E'orit^;  Leverrier  had  no  warmer  admirer. 
I  made  personal  acquaintance  witib  lum  at 
the  Oxft»a  meeting  of  the  Britidi  Auocia- 
tton  in  June  1847,  and  both  wen  Sir  John 
Hersdiel's  gnests  at  Oollingwood  in  the  en- 
suing mon^. 

Adams  lefiised  knighthood  in  1847,  but 
the  Adams  {nrize,  awarded  bi-annually  for 
the  best  essay  in  aatronon^,  mathematics, 
or  physics,  was  founded  in  1848,  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  to  commemorate  his 
'  deductive  discovery '  of  Neptune.  He  was 
elected  a  fellow  of  the  Boval  Society  on 
7  June  1849.  He  observed  the  total  eclipse 
of  the  sun  on  38  July  1861  at  Frederiksvaern 
in  Sweden  (Memoirs  Royal  Aatron.  Soc.  xii. 
103).  Adams  was  an  unsuccessful  candi- 
date for  the  poet  of  superintendent  of  the 
'  Nautical  Almanac,'  vacant  liy  the  death  a[ 
William  Samuel  Stratford  [a.  v.]  in  1863. 
His  fallowship  at  St.  John^  e^^iring  in 
1862,  he  was  elected  in  February  1863  to  a 
fellowship  of  Pembroke  College,  which  he 
Wd  until  his  death.  He  occupied  the  chair 
of  mathematics  in  the  university  of  St.  An- 
drews during  the  session  of  1868-9,  vacat- 
ing it  in  consequence  of  his  election,  late 
in  1858,  to  succeed  George  Peacock  [q.  v.] 
as  Lowndean  profensor  of  astronomy  and 
geometry  at  Cambridge.    His  lectures  in 


this  oapaoity  wen  generally  on  the  Innar 
theory. 

Ad£am8*s  new  tables  of  the  lunar  parallax, 
communicated  to  the  Royal  Astronomicid 
Society  in  1863,  were  appended  to  the 
*  Nautical  Almanac '  for  1856.  In  1863  he 
presented  to  the  Royal  Society  a  memoir  on 
the  secular  acceleration  of  the  moon's  mean 
motion,  demonstrating  the  incompleteness  of 
Laplace's  explanation  of  the  phenomenon 
(Phil.  Trans,  cxliii.  397).  This  was  highly 
displeasii^to  French  geometers;  but  the 
attacks  ofPlana,  Hansen,  and  PontScoulant 
left  unshaken  conclusions  which  were  tnde- 
pendenUyverified fay  Delaunay,  Cayley, and 
BirJohn  William  Lubbookrq-T.l  Adamsre- 
plied  to  oUeotionB  in  the '  Monthly  Notices ' 
for  April  1800 ;  Plana  attempted  a  rejoinder 
in  a  series  of  letters  to  Sir  John  Lubbock  in 
June ;  and  Pontteoolaut  continued  for  soma 
time  longer  to  um  thrMdbaie  amiments 
in  the  '  Comptes  Kendus.'  An  admirable 
account  of  the  discussion  was  inserted  by 
Delaunay  in  t)ie  '  Connaissance  des  Temps ' 
for  1864.  Adams  refined  his  methods  and 
improved  his  results  in  papers  published  in 
the  'Comptes  Rendus*  for  January  1859 
wd  in  '  Monthly  Notices,'  June  1880.  The 
final  upshot  was  to  reduce  the  value  for 
lunar  acceleration  from  10"  to  about  a 
century.  Other  points  connected  with  the 
lunar  theory  woe  treated  of  by  him  in 
separate  memcozs  presented  at  intervals  to 
tlu  Royal  AjBtronomioal  Sodety. 

The  Leonid  shower  of  1866  directed  his 
attention  to  the  movements  of  those  meteors. 
Laboriously  calculating  the  effects  upon 
them  of  planetary  perturbations,  he  appfied 
them  as  a  criterion  for  the  determination  of 
their  orbit  and  period  (Monthly  Nofice»j 
xxvii.  347).  This,  like  most  of  his  work,  was 
definitively  done.  His  published  writings 
in  pure  mathematics  were  more  elegant  than 
extensive,  but  he  enjoyed  manipulating  long 
lines  of  figures,  and,  naving  calculated  thirty- 
one  'BemouilHan  ntmibers,'  he  employed 
them  to  obtain  the  values  of  '  Euler^  con- 
stant '  to  263  places  of  decimals.  His  aid 
was  frequently  asked  and  granted  in  com- 
putations of  andent  eclipses  and  of  other 
astronomical  phenomena.  He  was  an  assi- 
duous student  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  works, 
and  catalogued  with  elaborate  care  the 
voluminous  collection  of  his  manuscripts 
presented  by  Lord  Portsmouth  to  the  uni- 
versity. He  succeeded  Ohallis  as  director 
of  the  Oambrtd^  observatory  in  1861,  and 
the  acquisition  m  1870  of  a  fine  transit- 
circle  by  Simms  decided  him  to  undertake 
one  of  the  star-zones  assigned  for  observation 
to  various  co-operators  by  the  German 
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AitTMumiiMsbe  OeullBoIiaft.  The  pnctioil 
put  of  the  work  wu  done  hy  Mr.  urahiun, 
VduBi's  BBustant,  and  the  primarj  xesultB 
wire  puUished  in  1897. 

Adams  presided  over  the  Boyal  Astro- 
nomical Sooietj  for  the  terms  1861-3  and 
1874-6.  A  (emmoiual  was  bestowed  upon 
him  by  the  eocietjr  in  1848  for  hia  reeearones 
into  me  perturbations  of  Uranus^  and  their 
ffold  medal  in  1866  for  his  contnbutioos  to 
lunar  l&eoiy.  The  Royal  Society  adjudged 
him  the  Ooi^ey  medal  im  1848.  Honorary 
decrees  were  conforred  upon  him  by  the 
unirenities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  of 
Edinburgh,  Dublin,  and  Bologna.  He  was 
a  oocreipondiDg  member  of  numy  fore^^ 
societies,  inelnmng  the  AeadeuieB  ai  Puns 
and  St.  Fetersbing.  He  dedined  tihe  office 
(tf  astnmomer  r»al  on  Aiiy's  naigiiAtiim  of 
it  in  1881.  Li  1884  he  aetBd  as  one  of  the 
delegates  for  Great  Britain  at  the  Intema>- 
tional  Meridian  Conference  of  Washington. 

He  died  after  a  long  illness  on  21  Jon.  1693, 
and  was  buried  in  St.  Qiles's  cemetery,  Cam- 
bridge. A  portrait  medallion  of  him  b^  Mr. 
Bruce  Joy  was  in  1896  placed  in  Westmmster 
Abbey,  cloae  to  the  grave  of  Newton,  and  a 
bust  by  the  same  artist  was  presented  by 
Mrs.  Adams  to  St.  John's  Cdtege.  FortroLts 
of  him,  painted  respectively  by  M(^ard  in 
1851  and  by  Hefkomer  in  1888,  are  in  the 
combination  rooms  of  St.  Jobn's  and  of 
Fembrohe  Gollegae.  A  memorial  tablet  to 
him  was  erected  in  Troro  Cathedral  on 
27  Blay  1883  {Obtervatoty,  xvi.  378),  and  a 
boat,  azeettted  when  he  was  a  young  mui, 
stands  on  the  stureaae  of  the  BtV^  Astro- 
nomical Society's  rooms  in  Burlington 
House.  A  phoU^raph  of  him,  taken  by 
Mrs.  Myers  four  mmiths  before  his  death,  was 
ei^rnvediathe'Obserratory'for  Aprill892. 

'  Adams  was  a  man  of  learning  as  well  as 
a  man  of  science.  He  was  an  omnivorous 
reader^  and,  his  memory  being  exact  and 
retentive,  there  were  few  subjects  upon 
which  he  was  not  possessed  of  accurate  in- 
formation. Botany,  ^;eology,  hisbwy,  and 
divinity,  all  had  their  share  of  his  eager 
attention'  (Guishbb).  He  enjoyed  novels, 
and  collected  eight  hundred  volumes  of 
eariy  printed  bows,  which  he  bemieathed  to 
the  llniverBitj  librwr  of  C&unbridge.  Great 
politicilqiieatiaBaameted  him  deeply,  and 
•  in  times  d  puUlio  ueitement  his  mtsrest 
was  so  intense  that  he  could  scarcely  work 
or  sleep.'  'His  nature  was  sympathetic  and 
generous,  and  in  fow  men  have  the  moral 
and  intellectaal  qualities  been  more  perfectly 
balanced.'  The  honours  showered  upon  him, 
Dr.  Don^d  MacAHster  wrote,  'left  him  as 
they  found  himr— modest,  genUe,  sod  sin- 
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eera.'  "Ba  msnied  in  1868  Glixa,  daughter 
of  Haliday  Bruce  of  Dublin,  who  Burrived 
him. 

The  first  volume  of  his '  Scientific  Papers ' 
was  published  in  1896  at  the  University 
Press,  Cambric^,  under  the  editorship  <n 
his  youngest  brother,  Professor  William 
QryUfl  Adams,  F.R.S.  A  biographical  notice 
by  Dr.  J.  W,  L.  Glaishsr,  and  a  steel  en- 
graving by  Stodart  from  a  idiotograph  of 
Adams  by  Ma^aU,  are  prefixed.  This  volume 
includes  all  his  puUlshed  writings,  A  se- 
cond volume  containing  those  left  in  manu- 
script^ so  far  as  they  could  be  made  avail> 
able  for  publication,  appeared  in  1901,  edited 
by  Prof.  W.  Grylls  Adama  and  Mr.  R,  A. 
Sampson,  M.A. 

[Memoir  by  Dr.  Olaishcr  prefixed  to  Adams's 
SountifioPapem;  HoatUy  NoUess,  UiL  184; 
Obserratory,  xv.  174;  Natiire,  xzxiv.  MS,  xlr, 
SOI ;  AatroDoniiaaL  Journal,  No.  264;  Qraat's 
History  of  f  bysicfti  AstroBOmy,  p.  168  ;  Edin- 
burgh Bevieiv.No.  381,  p.  72.J        A.  M.  C. 

ADAMS,  WILLIAM  HENBlf  DAVEN- 
PORT (1828-1891),  misoellaneous  writer^ 
bom  in  London  on  6  May  1828,  grapdson  of 
Captain  Adams,  R.N.  (d.  1806),  was  the  only 
son  of  Samuel  Adams  (b.  Ashburton,  in  Devon- 
shire, 1798,  d.  1863),  who  married  in  1827 
Elizabeth  Mary  Snell.  He  was  christened 
William  Henry,  and  assumed  the  additional 
name  of  Davenport  by  the  desire  of  his 
great-unde,  Major  Davenport.  He  was  edu- 
cated privstelyf  under  Geona  Dwwson,  sad 
became  an  omnivorous  reai&.  After  some 
experieaice  as  a  teacher  of  speoal  lulgecta  ia 
pnTste  fiuniHea,  he  hegui  a  life  of  uneeaaing 
literary  toil  by  aditimr  s  provindal  news- 
paper m  the  tale  of  Wight,  and  while  still 
young  established  a  connection  with  the 
Ijondon  press  through  such  journals  as  the 
< Literary  Gasette,'  the  'London  Journal,* 
and  *  Loikdon  Society,'  He  made  some  repu- 
tation in  turn  as  a  writer  of  popular  soienooy 
a  writer  for  boys,  a  translator,  and  a  lexi- 
cographer. He  supervised  a  new  edition  of 
Mackensi^B  <  National  Cyclopedia,'  and  did 
a  large  amount  of  reading  and  writing  for 
Messrs.  Black  (for  whom  he  wrote '  Guides ' 
to  Kent  and  Surrey),  far  Blackie  &  Son  of 
Glawnr,  and  Neuon  ft  Son^  Edinburgh, 
la  1870  he  founded  the  *  Scottish  Quaidiaa/ 
which  he  edited  down  to  187&  and  snbsa* 
quently  he  progeeted  and  edited  a  series  of 
volumes  called  'The  Whitefriars  Library  of 
Wit  and  Humour.'  He  died  at  Wimbledw 
on  80  Deo.  1891,  and  was  buried  at  Kensai 
Green.  He  married  in  1860  Sarah  Esther 
Morgan,  a  Welsh  lady,  by  whom  he  left 
two  sons  and  two  daughters^  his  eldest  eoa, 
W.  Davenport  Adams,  bemg  the  authw 
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of  the  *  INctionaiy  of  English  Litentnre ' 

(1878). 

Adams's  TolumlnooB  compilations,  num- 
bering nearly  140  in  all,  include  a  number 
of  useful  tranBlations  from  the  French  of  L. 
Figuier,  J.  C.  F.  Hoefer,  A.  Mangin,  Jules 
Mtchelet,  and  B.  H.  R6roiL  His  best  work 
is  contained  in  the  following:  1.  *  History, 
Topography,  and  Antiquities  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,'  1856  and  1884.  2.  'Memorable 
Battles  in  English  History,'  1863, 1868,  and 

1878.  S. 'Famous li^^ents,' 1864.  4. 'Fa- 
mous Ships  of  the  British  Navy,'  186B. 

6.  'LigbtAonsas  and  Lightships,' 1870, 1876, 

1879.  6.  'The  Arctic  Worid:  its  nants, 
Animals,  and  Natural  Hienomena/  1876. 

7.  'The  Bird  World,'  1877.  S.  'English 
Party  Leaders,'  3  voU.  1878.  9.  •  The  Merry 
Monarch,'  1885.  10.  '  England  on  the  Sea,' 
3  vols.  1886.  11.  '  England  at  War,'  2  vols. 
1886.  12. '  Good  Queen  Anne,'  1886. 13.  '  A 
ConconUuice  to  the  ^ys  of  Shakespeare,' 
1886.  14.  'Witch,  Warlock,  and  Magician,' 
1889.  He  also  edited  a  eingle-Tolume  anno- 
tated edition  of  Shakespeare's '  Plays.' 

[Times,  SI  Dec.  1891;  Ann.  Reg.  1891: 
H^kett  and  Laing's  Diet,  of  Anon,  and  Pseadon. 
Lit.  pp.  609,  1689,  2460,  2530,  2682,  2829; 
Bii^rapb,  S^Aemher  1879*  ^rate  infimna- 
tion.]  T.  a 

ADLER,  NATHAN  MAROUS  (180»- 
1890X  chin  lahbi,  bom  at  Hanover  on 
16  Jan.  1803,  was  third  son  of  Mordecai 
Adler,  rabbi  in  Hanover,  and  grand-nephew 
of  Babbi  David  Terwele  Schiff,  chief  rabbt  of 
London  in  the  reign  of  6eoi^  III  (from 
1765  to  1792).  In  addition  to  careful  in- 
struction in  Hebrew  and  theology,  he  received 
a  good  general  education,  ana  he  attended 
anccessively  the  universities  of  Qottingen, 
Erlangen,  Whrxbnrg,  and  Heidelberg.  On 
27  Much  1828  he  received  a  certificate  of 
ordination  from  Abraham  Bing,  the  chief 
rabbi  of  Wiirsbuig,  and  on  6  June  graduated 
Ph.D.  from  the  university  of  Erlangen.  In 
1^  ha  was  elected  oIi)eiTabbioft£e  grand 
duchy  of  Oldotbtu^,  and  in  1630  ha  nnder- 
tooik  tite  offioB  Off  chief  rabbi  of  Hanover, 
vhioh  bis  ftther  was  unable  to  flil  from  lack 
of  qualifications  required  by' the  govemment. 
On  18  Oct.  1814  he  was  elected  chief  rabbi 
of  London,  in  succession  to  Rabbi  Solomon 
Hirschel  [q.  v.],  and  on  9  July  184fi  was  in- 
stalled at  ttie  great  aynagogue.  He  entered 
on  his  office  shortly  after  uie  foundation  of 
the  '  reform '  congregation  in  Bcrttm  Street, 
at  a  time  when  one  psrty  in  the  Jewish 
dburch  was  urging  rapid  innovation,  while 
wiother  was  opposing  all  change.  Adler  re- 
presented Uia  modante  pirty,  which  diesixed 


to  efifoct  improvement  by  gradual  modifica- 
tions. His  first  efforts  were  for  the  im- 
provement of  Jewish  schools,  especially  d 
those  for  the  middle  dass.  He  inspected  the 
schools  and  pointed  out  their  deficiencies. 
On  his  initiative  a  txuning  college  for  the 
Jewish  ministry,  known  as  Jews'  Oolite, 
was  founded  at  10  flnsbury  Square  on 
11  Nov.  1866.  From  him  also  pnxweded,  on 
24  Sept.  1860,  the  first  proposal  for  uniting 
the  English  congregations  under  one  ma- 
nagement, which  resulted  in  the  passage  of 
the  United  Synagogues  l»U  through  ^lisr 
ment  in  1870,  For  many  yesrs  he  lived  at 
4  Orosby  Sqture,  Bishi^pagate,  Subseqaently 
he  ramovea  to  16  Flnumrv  Square,  and  in 
1680  he  left  London  for  Brighton,  where  he 
took  a  house  at  36  First  Avenue.  His  son, 
Dr.  Hermann  Adlor,  was  at  the  same  time 
appcnnted  to  pnform  the  main  duties  of  his 
otnce,  witli  the  title  of  del^ate  chief  rabhL 
Dr.  Adler  died  at  his  residence  at  Brighton 
on  21  Jan.  1800,  and  was  buried  at  Willesden 
cemetery  on  23  Jan. 

Adler  was  twice  married.  By  his  first 
wife,  Henrietta  Worms  (d.  1854),  of  Frank- 
fort, he  had  five  ohildren— two  sons  and  three 
daughters.  The  younger  son.  Dr.  Hermann 
Adkr,  succeeded  him  as  chief  rabbi.  By 
his  second  wife,  Oelestine  Lehfaldt,  who 
SDrrived  him,  hehadoneBtuiaadtwoaang^ 
teri. 

A  portrait  of  Adla  by  Solomon  Alexander 
Hart  [q.  v.]  is  in  the  ve^:ry  room  of  the  great 
synagogue,  and  another  by  Mr.  B.  S.  luvks 
was  presented  to  the  coundl  by  the  |insidait 
of  the  united  synagt^ne. 

Adler  published  several  sermons,  and  was 
the  author  of  a  Hebrew  commentMy  on  the 
Ohaldee  paraphrue  of  OnkeloB  an  the  Penta- 
teuch, '  Netlunah  brgra,'  Wilna,  1874 ;  Sad 
edit.  1877. 

[Jewish  Quarterly  ReTiew,  Jnly  1890;  Jewish 
Chronicle.  24,  81  Jan,  1890;  Hograph,  ISSl.v. 
136-9.]  B.  I.  0. 

ADYE,  Sib  JOHN  MILLER  (1819- 
1900),  general,  bom  at  Sevwioaks,  Kent,  on 
1  Nov.  1819,  was  son  of  Major  James  Fattison 
Adye,  R.A.,  by  JaiA,  daughtw  of  J.  Mor- 
timer Kelson  of  Sevenous.  His  grand- 
father. Major  Stephen  Pavne  Adye  [q.  v.], 
served  in  uie  seven  years  war  as  an  officer 
of  n^al  artillery ;  lie  had  three  sons  in  the 
regiment,  and  there  has  been  an  unlHt>ken 
succession  of  memben  of  the  fiunily  in  it 
ever  since. 

J.  M.  Adye  entered  the  military  academy 
at  Woolwicn  as  a  cadet  in  February  1834, 
He  passed  out  at  the  head  of  his  batch,  and 
by  his  own  eluHce  reoeived  a  commission  as 
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KCcnd-lieuteDant  in  tlie  royal  artiUeiy  on 
13  Dec  18S6.  He  became  first-lieutenant 
OS  7  Jnlj  ieS9;  was  sent  to  Malta  in  1640, 
to  Dublin  (as  adjutant)  in  1&13,  and  waa 
posted  to  C  troop  of  horae  artillery  in  1846. 
He  wai  piomotod  MOondMxpt^n  on  29  July 
1816,  and  captain  on  1  April  1863.  Hewae 
IB  command  ut  the  artiUeiy  detachment  at 
the  Tower  of  London  in  the  spring  of  1848 
vhen  attack  by  the  Chartists  waa  appre- 
hended. 

In  May  1854,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Cri- 
mean war,  Adye  went  to  Turkey  as  brigade- 
nujor  of  artillery.  Lord  l^lan  obtained  for 
bim  a  brevet  majority  on  32  Sept.,  and  made 
him  asfliatant  adjatant^neraf  of  artillery. 
He  waa  present  with  the  headquarter  atuT 
It  Alma,  Balaclava,  and  Inkerman,  where 
General  Fox  Stranarways,  who  commanded 
the  artillery,  waa  killed  cloee  by  him.  He 
aerred  throDfhout  the  siege  of  Sebastopol, 
sod  remained  in  the  Crimea  till  June  1860. 
He  was  three  times  mentioned  in  despatches 
(LonioH  Otuette,  10  Oct.  and  3  Deo.  1864, 
and  2  Hor.  1866),  was  made  brevet  lieute- 
nant-cotonel  on  19  Dec  1864,  and  O.B.  on 
S  July  1866.  He  received  the  Crimean 
medal  with  four  clasps,  the  Turkish  medal, 
the  Mediidie  (4th  class),  tmd  the  legion  of 
kmour  (Srd  class). 

Adye  was  stationed  at  Cork  Harbour  when 
the  Indian  muUny  broke  out,  and  In  July 
1867  he  waa  sent  to  India  as  assistant 
idjutanb-^eneral  of  artillery.  From  Calcutta 
he  went  np  to  Oawnpore,  and  arrived  there 
m  21  Nov.  to  find  that  Sir  Colin  Campbell 
had  already  left  for  the  relief  of  Luchnow, 
and  that  the  Owalior  contingent  was  ad- 
vancing upon  Cawnpore.  He  took  part  in 
the  actions  fought '  tnere  by  Windham  [see 
Wmiuif,  Sib  Chakles  Ash]  on  the  ^th 
and  fbllowiiK  dUq^  and  brou^t  in  a 
24-poander  which  had  been  upset  and  aban- 
dofl^  in  one  of  the  streets  of  the  town.  He 
tfterwazds  vrrote  an  account  of  the  defence 
of  Oawnpore.  He  was  present  at  the  battle 
rf6  Dec,  in  which  the  Gwalior  contingent 
was  routed  by  Sir  Oolin  Campbell  after  his 
return  from  Lncknow.  His  administrative 
duties  then  obliged  Adye  to  return  to  Cal- 
cutta, and  he  saw  no  more  fighting  during 
the  mutiny.  He  was  mentioned  in  des- 
patches (Land.  Gas.  29  Jan.  1868),  and  re- 
ceived the  medal.  He  became  regimental 
heutenant-eolonel  on  29  Aug.  1867,  and  was 
made  brevet  colonel  on  19  May  1860. 

In  May  1869  he  waa  appointed  to  com- 
mand the  artillery  in  the  Madras  presi- 
dency, and  in  March  186S  deputy  adjntant- 
fEeseral  of  artillery  in  India.  In  thu  post, 
wludi  he  held  for  three  yean,  it  fell  to  him 


to  carry  out  the  amalgamation  of  the  three 
Indian  r^ments  of  artillery  with  the  royal 
artillery,  a  difficult  task  demanding  patience 
and  tact.  In  November  1863  he  joined  the 
commander-in-chief^  Sir  Hugh  Rose,  at  La- 
hore, and  was  sent  by  him  to  the  Umbeyla 
Valley,  where  Qeneral  Chamberlain's  expe- 
dition against  the  Sitaun  &natica  was  at  a 
deadlock.  Adye,  who  was  accompanied  by 
Major  (now  Earl)  Roberts,  was  to  see 
Chamberlain,  and  to  bring  back  a  personal 
report  of  the  situation.  He  was  present  at 
the  action  of  16  Dee.  which  finally  dispersed 
the  tribesmen,  and  at  the  burning  of  Mulha, 
the  home  of  the  fanatics,  a  week  afterwards. 
He  was  mentioned  in  desfwtches  {Lond.  Oat. 
19  March  1864)  and  received  the  medal  with 
Umbeyla  clasp. 

After  nine  years  of  Indian  service  Adye 
returned  to  England.  He  had  formed 
strong  views,  to  which  he  afterwards  gave 
frequent  expression,  aa  to  the  importance  of 
trusting  the  people  of  India,  and  admitting 
them  to  hiffh  office,  civil  and  military.  He 
had  the  fimest  futh  in  a  pdioy  of  ooneifiar 
tion  and  snbeidies  as  the  solvent  for  frontier 
difficulties.  He  became  regimental  colonel 
on  6  July  1867. 

On  1  Aprin870  he  waa  appointed  director 
of  artillery  and  stores.  To  his  administra- 
tion has  been  attributed  the  failure  of  the 
British  artillery  to  keep  pace  in  improve- 
ments with  that  of  other  countries.  Adye 
was  undoubtedly  a  firm  believer  in  the 
wrought-iron  muzsle-loader.  But  the  re- 
version to  muszle-loadin^  had  taken  place 
in  1863  before  he  came  into  office,  and  it 
was  only  after  he  had  left  office  that  im-' 
provementa  in  gunpowder  furnished  irresis- 
tible arguments  in  favour  of  breech-loadii^ 
[see  AxwiBoiie,  Sib  Wiluam  GBOBas, 
snppl.]  Ontude  the  doties  oi  his  own  de- 
partment he  was  a  staunch  snpporter  of  Oard- 
wfllVs  army  reforms;  and  when  they  were 
crieiciaed  by  John  Hdms,  M.P.  for  Hackney, 
he  wrote  a  pamphlet  in  reply, '  The  Britidi 
Army  in  18/6,'  which  was  published  in  1876. 

In  the  autumn  of  1872  he  was  sent  to  the 
Crimea,  in  company  with  Colonel  Charles 
Qeoige  Gordon,  to  report  on  the  British 
cemeteries  there.  The  report  was  sensible 
euougb,  involved  no  great  expenditure,  and 
was  carried  out.  Adye  was  made  K.O.B, 
on  24  May  1878,  and  promoted  nuyor-gene- 
ral  on  17  Nov.  1876  and  lientenant-general 
in  1879. 

On  1  Aug.  1876  he  succeeded  Sir  Lintom 
Simmons  as  governor  of  the  military  aca^ 
demy  at  Woolwich.  He  took  an  active  part 
in  the  discoauon  which  followed  soon  after- 
wards about  the  advance  oi  Russia  towards 
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India  and  our  MlationB  with  Afj^iaiuBtui. 
He  loade  light  of  the  danger  from  Kusbu, 
advocated  '  a  consistent  policy  of  forbear^ 
once  and  kindness'  towards  Argbanietan, 
and  opposed  recti fical  ions  of  frontier.  He 
replied  (18  Oct  1878)  to  Sir  Jamea  Fltc- 
james  Stephen's  lettara  in  the  '  Timea '  in 
support  of  the  forward  policy  on  the  North- 
Weat  frontier,  and  printed  a  paper  for  pri- 
vate circulation  in  December  on  '  Engliuid, 
Russia,  and  Afghanistan.' 

When  Gladstone  returned  to  ofEce  in 
1880,  Adye  was  appointed  (1  June)  sur- 
veyor-general of  the  ordnance,  but  did  not 
Bucceed  in  finding  a  seat  in  parliament.  In 
August  1882,  on  the  outbreak  of  Arabi 
Paclia's  rebellion  in  Egypt,  he  accompanied 
Sir  Garnet  Wolaeley  to  Egypt  as  doief  of 
the  staffj  with  the  temporary  rank  of  general, 
and  ha  u  entitled  to  a  share  of  the  credit 
for  the  success  of  that  well-oiganised  expe- 
dition. He  was  mentioned  in  despatches 
{Loud.  Gaz.  8  Sept.  and  6  Oct.  1882),  and 
reoeivedthethanka  of  parliament,  theQ.C.B,, 
the  medal  with  clasp  and  bronie  star,  and 
the  grand  eross  of  the  Medjidie. 

Adye  returned  to  the  war  office  in  Octo- 
ber, but  left  it  at  the  end  of  1883  to  become 
governor  of  Gibraltar.  There  he  tried  to 
reconcile  the  dual  interests  of  a  fortress  and 
a  commercial  city,  relaxed  some  of  the 
militorjr  restrictions  on  trade,  and  provided 
recreation  rooms  for  the  garrison.  He  re- 
mained therenearlyftmryeais,  but  on  INoT. 
1886  he  was  jdaced  m  the  retired  liat, 
having  reached  the  age  of  aixty-seven.  Ha 
devoted  aome  <d  hia  leiaure  to  a  volome  of 
autobiographicalTemioiscenceB(No.  A,v{fra), 
which  was  illustrated  by  his  own  sketches^ 
fox  he  was  an  excellent  artist.  He  became 
general  on  30  Nov.  1884,  and  a  colonel- 
commandant  on  4  Nov.  1881.  He  was  also 
honorar}'  colonel,  from  6  May  1870,  of  the 
Srd  Kent  artillery  volunteers  and  the  8rd 
voluntoer  battalion  of  the  Weat  Kent  regi- 
ment. 

He  died  on  26  Aug.  1900  at  Cragsido, 
Bothbiiry,  Northumberland,  while  on  a  visit 
to  Lord  Armstrong.  In  1856  he  married 
Mary  Cordelia,  daughter  of  Admiral  the 
Honourable  Sir  Montagu  Stoiiford,  and  hod 
several  children.  Uis  eldest  scm,  Oolonel 
John  Adye,  R.A.,  has  seen  active  service  in 
Afg^hanistan,  Egypt,  the  Soudan,  and  South 
Africa.  His  el^t  daughter 'W'iniireda  Jane 
married,  in  1889,  Mr.  William  Henry  Wat- 
son-Armatrong,  who  was  created  Baron  Arm- 
strong of  Bamburgh  aud  Crag^ide  in  1903. 

In  addition  to  the  pamphlets  already  mon- 
tioaed,  and  an  article  '  In  Defence  of  Short 
Service '  in  the  '  Nineteenth  Century  '  for 


September  1892,  Adye  wroto:  1.  'The  De- 
fence of  Cawnpora,'  London,  18€8,  8vo. 

2.  'iteview  of  the  Orimeau  War  to  the 
Winter  of  1854-1856,'  London,  1880,  8vo. 

3.  *  Sitana :  a  Mountun  Campaign,'  London^ 
1867,  8vo.  4.  'Kecollectiona  of  a  Military 
Life,'  London,  1895,  8vo.  6.  'Indian  Fron- 
tier Policy :  an  Historical  Sketdi,'  London, 
1897,  8vo. 

[Adje'a  Beoollaetions  of  a  Militarr  Lift, 
18Dfi ;  Times,  27  Aug.  190U.]  E.  H.  L. 

AINSWORTH,  WILUAM  FRANCIS 
(1807-1896),  geographer  and  geologist,  bom 
on  0  Nov.  1807  at  Exetor,  was  the  son  of 
John  Ainaworth  of  Rosthefne  in  Chesliire, 
captain  in  the  16th  and  I28th  zeeiments. 
ToB  noveliBtf  William  Harrison  Anwworth 
[q.v.],  was  his  cousin,  and  at  his  instance  he 
adopted  the  additional  Christian  name  of 
Frands  to  avoid  confusion  of  personality. 
In  1827  he  became  a  licentiate  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  Edinburgh,  where  ha 
filled  the  office  of  rawident  in  the  Royal 
Physical  and  the  Flinian  societies.  He 
afterwards  proceeded  to  London  and  Paris, 
where  he  became  on  interne  at  the  school  of 
mines.  While  in  France  he  gained  practi- 
cal experience  of  geology  among  the  moun- 
tains of  Auvergne  and  the  Pyrenees.  After 
studying  at  Brussels  he  returned  to  Scotland 
in  1829  and  founded,  in  1830,  the  <  Edin- 
burgh Journal  of  Natural  and  Geographical 
Science,'  which  was  discontinued  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  In  1831,  on  the  appearance  of 
diolera  at  Sunderland,  Ainaworth  proceeded 
thither  to  study  it,  and  published  us  expe- 
riences in  <  Observations  on  tiie  Festilratial 
Cholera,'  London,  18S2, 6vo.  This  treutise 
led  to  his  appointment  as  surgeon  to  the 
cholera  hospital  of  St.  Geo^'s,  Hanover 
Square.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  disease  in 
Ireland  he  acted  successively  ss  surgeon  of 
the  hospitals  at  Westport,  BalUnrohe,  Clare- 
morris,  aad  Newport.  He  subsequently  re- 
corded many  incidents  of  his  sojourn  in. 
'Ainsworth's  Magazine'  and  the  'New 
Monthly  Magazine.'  In  1834  he  published 
'  An  Account  of  the  Caves  of  Bailybunian 
in  Keny,'  Dublin,  8vo,  in  whidi  he  showed 
a  gra^  «  geological  priudples  remarkaUe 
in  a  traatise  of  so  early  a  date. 

In  1836  Ainaworth,  after  studying  the 
art  of  making  obeerrationa  under  Sir  Ed- 
ward Sabine  [q.  v.],  was  appointed  su]q[e(m 
and  geologist  to  the  expedition  to  the  Eu- 
phrates imder  Francis  Rawdon  Chesney 
[q.v.]  On  his  return  he  published  his  obser- 
vations under  the  title  of  'Eastarches  in 
Assyria,  Babylonia,  and  Chaldeea,'  London, 
1838,  8vo,  with  a  dedication  to  Chesney. 
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Shortly  afterwaids  he  waa  placed  in  chai^ 
of  an  expedition  to  the  Christiana  of  Chaldeea, 
which  was  sent  out  by  the  Royal  Geographi- 
cal SocietT  and  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge.  He  proceeded  to  Me- 
sopotamia, through  Asia  Minor,  the  paarce  of 
Taurus,  and  Northern  Syria,  nuu^ing  Mosul 
hi  the  spring  of  1840.  During  the  summer 
he  explored  Kurdistan  mountains  and 
Tinted  the  lakeof  Urimiyeh  in  Persian  terri- 
,  rBfatming  ihrongh  Chceater  Armenia, 
reaohh^  Constantinople  late  in.  1840. 
The  expeditum  pnmd  man  tediow  dian 
had  hem  aatldpMed ;  the  fiinda  fax  Ha  sup- 
port were  exhausted,  and  Ainsworth  was  Mt 
to  find  his  way  home  at  his  own  expense. 
In  1643  he  jtuUished  an  account  <u  the 
e:qiedition  entitled  '  Travels  and  Kaseazchea 
in  Asia  Minor,  Mesopotamia,  Chaldna,  and 
Armenia,'  London,  3  vols.  12mo.  Two  years 
later,  in  1844,  he  produced  his  masterpiece, 
the  '  Travels  in  the  Track  of  the  Ten  Thou- 
sand Greeks,'  Xjondon,  6vo,  a  geogra^hioal 
and  descriptive  account  of  the  expwition  of 
Gyms  and  of  the  retreat  of  his  Greek  mer* 
cenariee  after  the  death  of  the  Persian 
prince.  In  1864  he  furnished  a  geographical 
comnwntary  to  aoeompany  tlw  tmnslacion 
of  Xenoriion'a  'Anabaua'  by  John  Selby 
"Watson  [q.  v.],  which  was  issued  in  Bohn  s 
'  Olasaical  Xibnry,*  and  was  republished  in 
1894  as  one  of  «>  John  Lubbock's  *  Hun- 
dred Books.' 

After  his  return  to  England  in  1841 
Ainsworth  settled  at  Hammeramitfa,  and 
assisted  his  cousin,  William  Harrison  Ains- 
worth, in  the  conduct  of  several  magatinea, 
ineludinff '  Ainsworth's,' '  Bentley's  Miscel- 
lany/ and  the  'New  Monthly.'  In  1871  he 
succeeded  his  cousin  as  editor  of  the  '  New 
Monthly  M^axine,'  and  continued  in  that 
poet  until  1879.  Por  tome  years  he  acted 
as  honorary  secretary  to  the  Syro-£gyptian 
Society,  founded  in  1844,  and  he  was  cou- 
cemea  with  various  endeavours  to  promote 
the  adoption  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris 
valleys  roat«  to  India,  with  vhloh  Ohea- 
nay's  expedition  had  be«i  connected.  He 
was  oneof  the  fonndenof  the  West  London 
HosTOtal,  and  its  honmry  treasurer  until 
his  death  at  11  Wolverton  Gudens,  Ham- 
mersmith, on  27  Not.  1896,  He  was  the 
lost  snrriTM  of  the  original  fellows  of  the 
newly  formed  Royal  Geographical  Society 
in  1^0,  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Sodety 
of  Antiquaries  on  14  April  18S3,  and  was 
also  a  corresponding  member  of  scTeral 
foreign  societtee.  He  married)  and  left  a 
son  and  two  daughters. 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned 
Ainsworth  was  the  author  of;  1.  'The 


Claims  of  the  Christian  Aborigtoea  of  the 
Turkish  or  Osmanlee  Empire  upon  Civilised 
Nations,'  London,  1848,  12mo.  3.  'All 
Round  the  World,  an  Illustrated  Record 
of  Travels,  Voyages,  and  Adventures,'  l^n- 
don,  1860-3,  4  vols.  4to.  3.  '  "Wanderings 
in  every  Clime,'  London,  1873,  4to.  4.  '  A 
Personal  Narrative  of  the  Eiqihrates  Expe- 
dition,' London,  1888,  2  vols.  8vo.  6. '  The 
Riv»  Kanin,  an  Opening  to  British  Com- 
merce,' London,  1600,  8va.  He  also  trans- 
lated Franijois  Auguste  Marie  Mignet'a 
'  Antonio  Feres  and  Philip  U,' London,  1846^ 
8vo,  and  edited  '  Lares  uid  Penates '  from 
the  papers  of  William  Burohhardt  Bar^ 
[q.vT],  London,  185S,  8to. 

[Oeogr.  Joom.  1897,  ix.  98;  Biography  1S81, 
vi.  860-8;  Athentenm,  1898,  ii.  799 ;  Times, 
80  Nor.  189< ;  Mn.  ObssBey  and  Mrs.  O'Don- 
nall's  Life  of  General  Cnemey,  ed.  StAnl«y 
Lono-Foole,  1885.]  E.  I.  C. 

AIREV,  SiE  JAMES  TALBOT  (1812- 
1898),  general,  born  on  6  Sept.  1813,  was 
eon  of  Lieutenant-general  Sir  George  Airey 
[q.  v.!  by  Catherine,  sister  of  the  second 
lord  Talbot  de  Malahide,  Richard,  lord 
Aixe^  [q.T.jfWas  his  hmtber.  He  wasonn- 
misBioned  as  enngn  in  the  80th  foot  cm 
11  F^.  1890,  became  lieutraant  on  8  Hay 
1888,  and  exchanged  to  the  Srd  buflb  on 
SSAug.  HewBsude-de-camptotbegoTemor 
of  Hadns  from  Hay  1884  to  July  1887.  On 
36  Jan.  1841  he  was  appointed  extra  aide- 
de-camp  to  Major-general  Elphin  stone,  and 
accompanied  him  to  Afghanistan.  In  the 
latter  part  of  that  year  he  was  present  at 
the  forcing  of  the  Khoord  Cabul  pass,  and 
the  actions  near  Cabul,  and  on  21  Dec.  he 
was  given  up  of  his  own  accord  to  Akbar 
Khan  as  a  hostage.  He  was  released  with 
the  other  captives  on  21  Sept.  1842,  joined 
the  force  sent  into  Kohistan  under  Brigadier 
U'Caskill,  and  was  present  at  the  capture 
of  Istalif.  He  was  twice  mentioned  in 
despatches  (12  Oct.  1841  and  80  Sept.  1842), 
and  teceiTed  the  Afghan  medal.  He  aw 
leceived  the  bronie  star  for  the  Owalior 
eampaign  of  1848,  in  which  he  took  part 
with  hia  rwiment.  He  was  promoted  cap- 
tain on  33  July  1842,  and  was  aide-de-camp 
to  tJis  governor  of  Ceylon  from  April  1847 
to  March  1851.  On  11  Nov.  1861  he  became 
regimental  major,  and  on  17  July  1864  he 
exchanged  to  the  Coldstream  guards  as 
tain  and  Ueutenant-coloneL 

He  ssrved  throughout  the  war  in  tlie 
Crimea  with  the  light  division  as  assistant 
quartermaster-general,  being  present  at  tho 
Alma,  Balaclava,  Ii^erman,  and  the  assault 
of  the  Bedan,  and  he  accompanied  the  ex- 
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pedition  to  Kerteb.  He  was  three  times 
mentioned  in  despatches  (28  Sept.  and  11  Nor. 
1864,  18  Sept.  1856).  He  received  the 
Crimean  medal  with  four  clasps,  the  Tarkish 
medal,  the  leffion  of  honour  (6th  class),  and 
the  Meditdie  rlth  class).  Hewas  made  O.B. 
on  6  July  1856,  He  was  promoted  colonel 
on  26  Dec  1869,  and  b^ame  re^mental 
major  in  the  Coldstream  guards  on  22  May 
1866.  He  was  promoted  maior^neral  on 
6  Much  1868,  and  oommanded  the  taMm  at 
Malta  from  31  Aug.  1876  to  81  Dee.  1878. 
He  becamelieutmant-general  on  1  Oct.  1877, 
and  was  placed  on  the  retired  list  on  1  JnW 
1881,  with  the  honorary  rank  of  veneral. 
He  was  made  K.0.6.  on  2  Jane  1877,  and 
colonel  of  the  Royal  Inniahilling  fusiliers  on 
13  March  1886.  He  cUed  in  London  on 
1  Jan,  1808.   He  was  unmarried. 

[His  own  narratiTe  of  his  experience  in  A.fghan- 
istao  ta  sivea,  under  the  title  of  '  The  Cabool 
Gaptires,'  in  United  Service  Mag.,  November 
184A  to  April  1846.  See  also  ^mes,  t  Jan. 
1S98 ;  Army  Lists.!  E.  M.  L. 

AIBY,  Sib  QEORGE  BIDDELL  (1801- 
1892)^  astronomer  loyaL  was  bom  at  Aln- 
wick u  Northumberfud  on  37  July  1801. 
His  fathev^  WilUam  Airy  of  Luddington  in 
Lincolnshire,  was  then  collector  of  excise  in 
Northumberland,  whence  he  was  transferred 
to  Herefoid  in  1802,  and  to  Essex  in  1610. 
Three  years  latec  he  lost  his  appointment 
and  lapsed  into  poverty.  He  died  on 
26  ManA  1827.  His  wife,  Ann,  a  woman 
<d  strong  natural  abilities,  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  well-to-do  Snffi>lk  ftnaer;  she  died 
in  1641. 

(George  Biddell  was  the  eldest  of  four 
children.  At  ten  years  of  age  he  took  first 
place  in  Byatt  Walker's  school  at  Colches- 
ter, picked  up  stores  of  miscellaneous  infor- 
mation from  nis  father's  books,  and  became 
notonous  for  his  skill  in  construcUng  pesr 
shooters.  From  1812  he  spmt  his  huidays 
at  Playford,  near  Ipswich,  with  his  tmels^ 
Arthur  Biddell,  a  farmer  and  valuer,  whoee 
inflnoice  upon  his  career  proved  deduvo. 
He  met  at  his  house  Thomas  Clarkson  fq- v.], 
Bernard  Barton  [q.  v.],  Sir  William  Gubitt 
[q.  v.],  Bobert  ana  James  Kansome  [q.  v.], 
and  studied  optics,  chemistry,  and  mechanics 
in  his  library.  From  1814  to  1819  Airy 
attended  the  grammar  school  at  Colchester, 
where  he  was  noted  for  his  memory,  repeat- 
ing at  one  examination  2394  lines  of  Latin 
verse.  By  Clarkson's  advice  he  was  sent  to 
Cambric^,  and  entered  as  eitar  of  Trinity 
Coll^  m  October  1810.  In  1622  he  took  a 
scholarship,  and  in  1823  graduated  as  senior 
wrangler  and  first  Smith's  prizeman.  His 


vear  ranked  as  an  anmu  mmibiiii,  and  he 
had  no  close  competitor.  On  his  election  to 
a  fellowship  of  his  college  in  October  1834, 
he  became  assistant  mathematical  tutor;  he 
delivered  lectures,  took  pupils,  and  pursued 
original  scientific  inveetigations. 

Airy's  '  Mathematical  Tracts  on  Physical 
Astronomy '  was  publiidied  in  1826,  and  it 
immediately  became  a  text-book  in  Uie  nni- 
venity.  An  essay  on  the  undulatory 
theory  ofliriit  was  appended  to  tiw  aeeond 
edition  in  1831.  For  his  Tariooa  optical 
reeesTches,  chiefly  contained  in  purars  lud 
before  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society, 
he  received  in  1631  the  Copley  medal  from 
the  Royal  Somety.  He  vros  admitted  to 
membenhip  of  the  Astronomical  and  Goo- 
logical  Soci^es  respectively  in  1838  and 
1820,  and  was  awarded  in  1833  the  gold 
medal  of  the  former  body  for  his  detection 
of  the '  long  inequality '  of  Yeniu  and  the 
earth,  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society 
on  24  Nov.  1831.  The  Lalande  prize  fol- 
lowed in  1834,  and  on  9  Jan.  1886  he  was 
elected  a  correspondent  of  the  French  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences. 

A  trip  to  Scotland  with  his  sister,  Eliza- 
beth Airy,  in  the  summer  of  1828  had 
•  opened,*  he  said, '  a  completely  new  world 
to  nim.'  In  the  ensuing  winter  he  stayed 
in  London  with  8ii  James  South  [q.v.],  met 
Sir  Hum^vy  Bavy  and  1^  John  Herechel, 
uid  had  his  first  experience  of  practical  aih 
tronomy.  During  a  waking  tour  in  Derby- 
shire in  1824  he  proposed,  after  two  days' 
acquaintanoe,  for  lUcnarda,  eldest  daughter 
of  Uichard  Smith,  rector  of  Edenaor,  near 
Ohatsworth,  and  received  a  benignant  re- 
fusal. Thenceforth  he  concentrated  his 
efforts  upon  securing  a  position  in  life  and 
an  income.  In  1626  and  18^  he  led  read- 
ing parties  to  Keevrick  and  Orleans,  seeing 
much,  on  the  first  occasion,  of  the  poets 
Southey  and  Wordsworth,  and  making  ao- 
qoaintance  in  Fari^  on  the  second,  with 
Laplace,  AragOj  Ponillet,  and  fionvard.  On 
7  Dee.  1826  he  was  elected  Lucasian  profw- 
aor  of  mathematics  at  Cambridge ;  Imt  the 
emoluments  of  the  office — 00/.  per  annum, 
with  100/.  as  ip$o/aeto  member  of  the  board 
of  longitude — very  slightly  exceeded  those 
of  his  relinquished  tutorship.  Airy  renewed 
the  prestige  of  the  Lucasian  chair  by  hia 
mrdour  for  the  promotion  of  experimental 
physics  in  the  univeruty.  In  his  lectures 
on  li^ht  he  first  drew  attention  to  the  defect 
of  vision  since  called  '  astigmatism,'  from 
which  he  personally  suffenKl.  A  trip  to 
Dublin  in  1827  in  quest  of  the  vacant  post 
of  astronomer  roysl  in  Ireland  led  to  no  re- 
sult ;  but  on  6  Feb.  1828  he  succeeded  Robert 
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Woodhonse  [q.  t.}  as  Plumian  professor  of 
tatmaamj  ana  director  of  the  Oambridge  6b- 
serratory.  Hte  income  was  now  sunaented 
to  GOO^  a  jfeor,  and  thus  pnmdea  for,  he 
sttoceeded  m  induiung  ItieWda  Smith  to 
marry  him  on  24  March  1880.  Attb«  obser- 
ratoiT  he  introduced  an  impxDved  system  of 
meridian  obserrations,  afterwards  eontinned 
at  Gireenwich  and  partially  adopted  abroad, 
and  set  the  example  of  thoroughly  redncinr 
before  publishing  them.  He  auperintended 
beatdee  Uia  erection  of  sereral  tBstmrnents, 
and  deriaed  the  equatorial  mount  fbr  Uie 
Oaochotx  twelve-inch  lens,  which  was  pr&> 
■anted  in  18SS  to  the  inatibitBon  by  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland.  In  fbbniwry 
1685  Oil  Robert  Ped  offered  Airy  a  ci-ril-Iist 
pension  of  SOOl.  a  year,  whidi,  by  his  re- 

? nest,  was  settled onhiswife;  and  on  18  June 
886  he  accepted  the  post  of  astronomer 
T^al,  for  which  Lord  Melbourne  designated 
him  in  ancoession  to  John  Pond  [g.  t.  J 

AirVs  tenure  of  the  office  of  astronomer- 
royal  lasted  forty-six  years^d  was  marked 
by  extracxdinary  eneray.  He  completely  re- 
equipped  the  Royal  ODeerratonr  with  instru- 
ments dedgned  by  himself.  The  erection  in 
1 847  of  an  altaiimnth  for  obeervinr  the  moon 
in  every  part  of  the  shy  proved  of  great  im- 
portance for  the  correction  of  lunar  tables. 
A  new  transit  drde  of  unpreoedented  optical 
power  and  meehaniol  atalaili^  was  moonted 
in  1861,  and  a  reflex  aenith  tube  replaced 
TroHghton's  lenith  sector  in  the  same  ^ear. 
The  uunguration  in  1869  of  a  tbirteen-inch 
eqnatoriu  by  Mere  finished  the  transforming 
jproceas.  Its  use  the  aatronomer  royal  was 
resolved  should  never  interfere  -mth  the 
'  staple  and  standard  worti'  of  the  estidilish- 
ment;  yet,  while  firmly  adhering  to  the  meri- 
dional astern  prescribed  *  by  both  reason  and 
tradition,*  he  kept  well  abreast  of  novel  re* 
quirements.  In  1638  he  created  at  Gh«enwich 
a  ma^etic  and  meteorological  department, 
Brooke'B  plan  of  photograi^c  registration 
being  introduced  in  1646.  Ftom  1864  tran- 
sits were  timed  by  electrioitr;  spectroscopic 
obeervattons  were  oiganised  in  1868,  and 
tiie  tmamatie  ma|>^ng  of  solar  prominences 
in  1874 ;  while  widi  the  Kev  heliograph  a 
daily  record  of  sunspots  was  begun  m  1673. 
Meantime  Airy  accomplished  the  colossal 
task  of  reduung  all  the  planetary  mi  lunar 
observations  made  at  Greenwich  between 
1760  and  1890,  for  which  he  received  the 
gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Astvonomioal  So- 
fdety  in  1846,  and  an  equivalent  teBtimonial 
in  1848.  The  mass  of^  materials  thus  pro- 
vided was  indispensable  to  the  prc^j^sa  of 
oelestial  meofaamcs. 
Airy  observed  the  total  s(dar  ecUpse  trf 


8  July  1842  from  the  Superga,  near  Turin 
(Memairt  of  Roy.  Astr,  SocUty,  vol.  xv.), 
and  that  of  28  July  1861  from  Gothenburg 
in  Sweden  (ib.  vol.  zxi.)  He  subsequently 
visited  Upsaia,  was  received  in  audience  by 
King  Oscar  at  Stockholm,  and  on  the  return 
journey  inspected  the  pumpiog-enginea  at 
Haarlem.  FortbeSpanidieclipseof  18 July 
1860  he  o^^anised  a  cosmopolitan  expedition, 
which  he  conveyed  to  Bilbao  and  Santander 
in  the  troopship  Himalayajplaced  at  his  dis- 
posal by  the  admiralty.  He  fixed  his  own 
station  at  HsatSiMf  but  was  diaappotnted  in 
the  result.  In  the  autnnm  of  18m  he  supers 
intended  oa  dabomto  saries  of  pendulum- 
experiments  for  Uie  purpose  of  measuring  tiu 
incToaee  of  gravity  wiui  descent  below  the 
earth's  surnce.  Similar  attempts  made  by 
him  in  the  Bolcoath  mine,  Cornwall,  in  1836 
and  1628,  with  the  co-operati<ni  of  William 
Whewell  [q.  T.]  and  Richard  Sheepshanks 
[q.  v.],  had  been  accidentally  frustrated.  He 
now  renewed  them  in  the  Harton  colliery, 
near  South  Shields,  at  a  depth  of  1,260  feet. 
The  upAot  was  to  give  6'66  for  ike  mean 
density  of  the  earth  (PW/.  Traru.  cxlvi.  342), 
a  value  considerablv  too  high.  Airy  ex- 
plained the  method  in  a  popular  lecture  at 
South  Shields. 

The  preparations  for  the  transit  of  Venus 
in  1674  cost  him  enonnoos  labour.  The 
entire  control  of  the  various  British  expedn 
tions  was  in  his  hands ;  he  provided  twmity* 
three  tekscopea,  nnderto<A  the  preliminary 
work  at  ihe  observatory,  and  the  subsequent 
reduction  of  the  vast  mass  of  collected  data. 
The  volume  embodying  them  was  issued  in 
1881.  Licredible  industry  and  high  busi- 
ness capacity  alone  enabled  him  to  mscharge 
the  miscellaneouB  tasks  imposed  upon  him. 
He  acted  as  chairman  and  workmg  secretary 
of  the  commission  of  weights  and  measures 
(1836-1843),  sat  on  the  tidal  harbour  and 
railway  gauge  commissions  in  1845i  on  the 
sewers  commission  in  1848,  on  the  exchequer 
standards  and  the  coina^  oommissioos  in 
1868.  He  experimented  lu  1838  on  the  cor- 
rection of  compasses  in  iron  ships,  devising 
the  principle  still  in  use ;  contributed  mer^ 
geti(»lly  to  the  improvement  of  lighthouses, 
aided  in  the  delimitation  of  the  M^e  and 
Or^^  boundaries,  and  settled  the  prorrisiona 
for  the  sale  of  gas.  The  reduction  of  tidal 
observations  in  Ireland  and  India,  and  the 
determination  in  1862  of  the  difference  of 
longitude  between  Valencia,  00.  Kerry,  and 
Greenwich,  engaged  his  strenuous  attontidn. 
He  was  consulted  about  the  launch  of  the 
Great  Eastern,  the  laying  of  the  Atlantic 
cable,  Babbage's  calculating  machine,  the 
chimes  of  Westminster  oiodL,  and  the  smoky 
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cAumseys  cf  Weetauiuter  I^lace.  A  paper 
on  atupeHBion  bridges,  contributed  in 
to  theljutituticxi  of  Civil  Engineers,  was 
honoured  with  the  Telford  medal}  and  he 
delivered  in  1669  leotureB  on  magnetism  in 
the  imtTersity<tf  Cambridge,  besides  at  sundrjr 
times  numerous  discouraea  to  the  genertu 
public.  He  failed  in  1863  to  obtain  the  office 
of  superintendent  of  the  Nautical  Almanac, 
although  'willing  to  take  it  at  a  low  rate 
for  the  addition  to  my  salary.' 

Airy  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  on  31  Jan.  1836,  frequently  sat  on 
council,  and  waa  president  187^73.  He 
fwesided  over  the  Boysl  Asttonomical  Bo- 
<aety  during  three  iHennial  periods,  and  for 
a  fourth  term  of  one  year  cnuy ;  he  presided 
over  the  British  AsaociBtion  at  its  Ipswich 
meeting  in  1861.  He  became  a  member 
of  the  Cambridge  Philosophioal  Society  in 
1823,  and  later  of  the  Institution  of  CiTil 
Engineers,  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh, of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  and 
of  several  foreign  scientific  bodies.  On 
18  March  1872  he  succeeded  Sir  John 
Herschel  as  one  of  eight  foreign  members  of 
the  French  Institute ;  he  was  presented  in 
1875with  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  London, 
was  created  D.CX  ofOiford  (20  June  1844), 
LL.D.  of  Cambridge  (1862)  and  Edinbm^h, 
and  elected  hcmorary  fellow  of  TrinityOolh^, 
Cambridge.  The  caar  itncholas  sent  him  a 
gold  meul  specially  struck ;  and  unong  the 
orders  conftffred  ivon  him  weie  thoee  of 
Pour  le  M6rite  of  FmBua,  of  the  L^ion  of 
Honour,  of  the  North  Star  of  Sweden,  of  the 
I)annelm»v  and  of  the  Rose  of  BraaiL  On 
17  May  1871  he  was  appoint-ed  companion  of 
the  Bath,  and,  a  year  later  (17  June  1872), 
was  promotred  to  be  knight  commander.  His 
wife  died  on  13  Aug.  1876,  and  on  thej^und 
of  the  lapse  of  her  pension  Aity  obtained  an 
augmentation  of  his  salary  to  1,200/.  yearly. 

Air^  was  an  indefatigable  traveller.  In 
1829  he  inspected  the  observatonea  of  Turin, 
Milan,  Bologna,  and  Florence;  in  1836  exa- 
mined the  Markree  refractor  in  Ireland,  and 
in  1848  elaborately  tested  the^reat  Parsons- 
town  reflector.  Li  1846  he  visited  Hansen 
at  Qotha^auss  at  Gottingmi,  and  Caroline 
Lneretia  Herschel  [q.v.]at  Huover ;  in  1847 
spoit  a  month  at  FulkowB  with  Otto  Btntva^ 
and,  retumi^  hy  Berlin  and  Hamburg,  saw 
Humboldt,  Gnlle,  Repsold,  and  Riimker. 
He  entered  into  coErespoadence  with  Lever- 
rier  in  June  1840  about  the  still  unseen 
planet  Neptune,  and  on  9  July  suggested  to 
Aofessor  Challis  a  phu  of  search.  In  the 
following  year  he  esc<»ted  Leverrier  to  the 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Ox- 
fivd.    His  «^)lutifi«M«  coldness  to  John 


Couch  Adams  [q.T.  Sni^L]  was  doubtless 
due  to  the  embarrassments  that  followed 
his  accidental  yet  regrettable  omisuon  to 
pay  due  attention  to  the  letter  in  which 
Aaams  communicated  to  him  the  progress 
of  his  Neptune  investigation. 

Airy  resigned  the  office  of  astronomer 
n^al  on  15  Au^.  1881,  uid  resided  thence- 
forward, with  bis  two  unmarried  daughters, 
Rt  the  White  House,  close  to  Greenwich 
Park,  and  at  Flayford,  where  he  Imd  bought 
a  cottage  in  1846.  His  main  desire  waa 
to  complete  the  '  Numerical  Lunar  Theory,' 
uponwnich  he  had  been  engaged  from  1872. 
Kinted  in  1886,  the  colonu  perfbrmanoe 
proved,  however,  to  be  imdennined  by  niK 
explained  errors.  <  WitJi  painfid  alarm,'  the 
aoed  antlior  noted  in  the  prefice,  'I  find 
that  the  eqtutions  ore  not  satisfied,  and  that 
the  disoordance  is  large.'  After  two  years 
of  hopeless  struggle,  he  desisted  from  effivts 
towards  correction  which  have  not  been 
newed.  He  continued  to  enjoy  excursions 
to  Cumberland  and  Playford,  but  a  fall  on 
11  Not.  1801  produced  an  internal  imury 
necessitating  a  snigical  operation,  whicn  he 
survived  only  a  few  days.  He  ^ed  at  the 
WhiteHouse  em  2  Jan.  1883,  and  was  tmried 
in  Playford  churchyard. 

'  He  was  of  medium  stature,'  Mr.  Wilfrid 
Airy  writes, 'and  not  powwfitllybDilt.'  'The 
mlmg  {aatnre  of  hia  dianeter  was  order. 
From  the  tame  tiiat  he  want  ap  to  Gan»- 
bridge  to  tiie  end  ti  his  life  his  system  of 
ortter  was  strictly  maintained.'  Heenfbreed 
it  upon  no  less  rigidly  than  upon  his 

subordinates^  and  kspt  up  at  the 
Obeervatory  a  oast-iitm  aismpline,  which 
powerfolly  contributed  to  the  efficiency  of 
his  administration.  He  never  destroyed  a 
documwt,  hut  devised  an  ingenious  plan  of 
easy  reference  to  the  huge  btuk  of  his  papers. 
In  his  decrepitude  this  methodical  Dent 
tyrannised  over  him,  and  '  he  seemed  moro 
anxious  to  put  letters  into  their  proper  place 
tlian  to  master  their  contents.'  '  His  nature 
was  eminently  practical,  and  his  didike  of 
mere  theoretical  problems  and  investigationa 
waa  proportionately  great.  He  was  con- 
tinually at  war  with  B<Hne  ai  tiw  resident 
Oftinbr'^gft  M^H^tifftMrifiiM*  on  this  8iifa}ect. 
Year  afw  year  he  eriticised  the  Senate 
House  pikers  and  the  Smith's  VnMO  paper* 
very  severely,  and  conducted  an  interest* 
ing  and  acrimonious  private  correspond- 
ence with  ProfasBor  Cayley  on  the  same 
subject,'  A  very  important  feature  of  bis 
investigations  was  their  thoroughness.  *  lie 
was  never  satisfied  with  leaving  a  result  as 
a  barren  mathematical  expression.  He  would 
reduce  it,  if  posub^  to  a  practical  and 
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■amerieil  form,  at  any  coat  (tf  labour.  .  .  . 
To  one  who  had  known,  in  some  degree,  of 
the  enormooe  quantity  of  arithmeticu  work 
which  he  had  turned  oat,  and  the  UBS^arin^ 
manner  in  which  he  had  deroted  himself 
to  it*  there  was  something  Te^  pathetic 
ia  his  discoTery,  towards  ute  close  of  his 
loos  liia,  that  "  the  figures  would  not  add 
vp Z*'  (AuMiogn^  <if  Sit  Georye  SiideU 

Tbe  anunut  of  his  labours  almosb  azoeedi 
beli^  Ob  the  literary  side  alinw  Htvy 
have  rarely  been  equaled.  He  puUishea 
eleven  separate  Tolnmes,  including  treatises 
OQ  'Grantation'  (1834  and  1884),  on'Tri- 
gonometry '  (written  for  the  Bne^lopadia 
Metropohtana  about  1826  and  reprinted  in 
1665),  on  'Partial  Difierential  Equatbns' 
(1866),  '  On  Sound  and  Atmospheric  Vibra- 
tions'  (1868  and  1871).  His  <  Popular  As- 
tronomy,' embodying  six  lectures  deliyered 
at  Ipswidi  in  1648,  passed  through  twelve 
editions.  ^  And  tlie  papers  contiifanted  by 
him  to  ioumsls  and  seientific  collections 
numbered  377,  besides  141  offi<uid  reports 
and  addresses.  He  wrote  on  '  The  Figure  of 
the  £arth;  and  on  'Tides  and  Waves,'  in 
the  'Enofelraaedi»Uetin»olitana;'his  'Re- 
port on  the  rrocTOBS  of  Asteonomy,'  drawn 
np  for  tfa«  British  Association  in  1633,  u 
still  Taluable ;  he  gave  the  first  theory  of 
the  diffraction  of  ooject^lasses  in  an  essay 
read  before  the  Cambridge  Philosophical 
Society  on  34  Nov.  1834 ;  for  his  discussion 
of  the  '  Laws  of  the  Tides  on  the  Ooasts  of 
Irehud '  (PAtY.  Tratu.  13  Dec  1844)  he  was 
awarded  a  royal  medal  by  the  Boyal  Society 
in  I84S;  he  communicated  important  ro- 
searehes  on  ancient  eclipses  to  tluit  body  in 
1 853,  and  to  the  Boyal  Astronomic^  Society 
in  1867 ;  and  he  introduced  in  1869  a  novel 
method  of  dealing  with  the  proUem  of  the 
son's  translation  {Memoira  of  tie  Sogal  A»- 
tronomicai  Society,  xxviii.  143). 

Airy  left  six  diildrm*  his  three  eldest 
having  died  young.  His  third  son,  Mr. 
Osmnnd  Airy,  was  appointed  government 
iametor  of  schools  in  1876}  his  daughter 
Hilda  nanied,  in  1864,  Dr.  Booth  of  Cam- 
bridge. 

[Aity  left  a  detailed  aotobiography,  ivhich 
«»»  pubUahed  at  Cambridge  in  1896,  under  the 
cditM)diipofhi«elda8taon,Mr.WUfiid  Airy,  with 
the  additions  of  a  personal  sketch  and  a  complete 
'bibltographical  appendix.  A  portrait  is  pre- 
fixed, coped  from  a  steel-engraring  executed  by 
C.  H.  Jeensin  1878  (yatnre,  xTiti.  689).  The 
fotloving  aomees  of  isfbrmation  may  rIho  be  eon- 
nlted:  ProeeedingBBoyalSoc.li.l(E.J.Bouth); 
Hoafchly  Notices,  lii.  212;  Obeerratory,  xr.  74 
(E.  DmddnX  with  a  {diotograph  taken  <m 


hii  ninetieth  birthday;  Nature,  71  Oct  1878 
(Wioneoke),  7  Jon.  1883;  Times,  6  Jon.  1892; 
English  Mechatiic,  8  Jan.  1892;  Giant's  Hist, 
of  Physi<<al  AstfoDomy;  Grares's  Life  of  Sir 
William  Kovoo  Hamilton,  passim.]  A.  M.  C. 

AITOHIBON,  Sib  CHARLES  UM- 
PHERSTON  (1832  -  1896),  Ueutenant- 
gomnor  of  the  Paqj&b,  bom  in  Edinburgh 
on  aO  Kay  1683,  was  the  son  of  Hugh 
Aitdiison  of  that  city,  by  his  wifo  Elisabetii, 
dauohter  of  Ohailet  Umpiunton  (tf  Lou- 
head  near  Edinhni;^  He  was  educated  in 
the  hij^  sdiool  and  anirarmty,  where  he 
took  l£e  degree  of  M.A.  <hi  38  April  1668. 
While  a  student  in  the  univeruty  of  Edin- 
burgh, Aitchison  attended  the  lectures  <rf  Sir 
William  Hamilton  (1788-1866)  [q.  t.]  on 
logic  and  naetnphysics.  He  afterwKras  passed 
some  time  in  Germany,  where  he  studied  the 
works  of  Fichte,  and  attended  die  lectures 
of  Tholuck  at  the  uniTerrity  of  Halle.  In 
1866  he  passed  fifth  at  the  Brst  competitive 
examination  for  the  Indian  ciTil  serrioe,  and 
after  lauding  a  year  in  England  in  the  study 
of  law  and  oriental  languages  he  landed  at 
Calcutta  on  26  Sept.  1856.  In  March  1857 
he  was  i^tpointed  an  assistant  in  Hissar,  then 
a  distriet  of  tha  north^weateEn  prorinoe^ 
and  in  the  following  month  was  txansfotred 
to  the  Baigab,  when  he  joined  diordy  after 
theoutbreui  of  the  mutiny.  Owing  to  thia 
transfer  be  escaped  a  massacre  of  Europeans 
which  took  place  at  Hiss&r  on  39  Hay.  His 
irst  station  m  his  new  proTince  was  Amrit- 
sar,  and  immediately  after  his  arrival  there 
he  was  employed  under  the  orders  of  the 
deputy  oommisaioner  in  carrying  out  the 
measures  which  were  taken  to  prevent  the 
Jalandlutr  mutineers  from  orossing  the  Beaa 
river.  Portly  afterwuds  be  was  appointed 
penonal  assistant  to  the  judicial  uommiA- 
sioner,  in  which  capacity  he  compiled  'A 
Manual  of  the  Criminal  Law  of  the  Puijab ' 
(I860).  While  thus  empU^ed,  he  was  much 
thrown  with  Sir  John  ljurd  Suur  Lawrence 
(afterwards  Baron  Lawrence)  [q,  v.l,  with 
whose  policy,  eapeeial^  on  the  Oanttal  Aman 
question,  and  on  British  relations  witit  A^ 
ahanistan,  he  was  strongly  imbued  during 
Uie  remainder  of  his  life.  In  1893  he  con- 
tributed a  memoir  of  Lord  Lawrence  to  Sir 
William  Hunter's  '  Kulers  of  India '  series. 

In  1869  he  joined  the  secretariat  of  the 
government  of  India  asunder-secretary  in  the 
political  department,  and  served  there  until 
1666,  when,  at  the  instance  of  Sir  John 
Lawrence,  then  governor-general,  in  order 
tiiat  he  might  acquire  acbiiiustrative  ex- 
perience, he  took  up  administrative  work  in 
the  Paujib,  serving  first  as  a  deputy-com- 
misaifmer  and  suhseqnentiy  officiating  as  com- 
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miBBioneT  of  Lahore.  In  1868  he  rejoined 
the  aecretariat  as  foreign  Becretary,  uid  re- 
tained that  appointment  until  1878. 

As  secretarr  Aitchison  was  extremely  in- 
dustrious and  thorough  in  his  work.  He 
exercised  a  marked  influence  on  sucoessive 
governors-general,  who  rurarded  him  m  a 
wise  and  trusted  adviser.  Duxiiw  the  earlier 
part  of  hisBarriee  in  the  Indian  fordgn  office 
he  commenced  the  compil^ion  at  a  Tsluable 
woA  entitted  'A  OoUacSton  (tf  Treatifla,  En- 
gagements, and  Sanads  relating  to  India  and 
neighbouiing  Oountriee ; '  the  first  Tolume 
apmared  at  Calcutta  in  1862,  and  eleven 
Tolumee  were  issued  by  1892 ;  each  treaty  is 
prefitced  by  a  dear  historical  narrative.  In 
1875  he  published  a  treatise  on '  The  Native 
States  of  India,' with  the  leading  cases  illus- 
trating the  principles  which  underlie  their 
relations  witn  the  British  government.  A 
staunch  believer  in  the  policy  of  masterly 
inactivity,  he  r^^arded  with  grave  apprehen- 
sion the  measures  which,  carried  ont  under 
the  government  of  Lord  Lytton,  culminated 
in  the  Afghan  war  of  1878-9.  [See  LmoF, 
Edwabd  Robbbt  BVX.WBB,  first  £ibl.1 

Before  the  war  bn>]»  out  in  1878  he  ao- 
eepted  the  amtoinbnentof  chief  oommissioner 
raBritish  Bnmia.  When  holding  that  office 
he  nused  two  qnestiona  of  considerable  im- 
portance. The  fiist  was  the  qnestion  of  the 
opium  trade  as  bearing  upon  Burma.  The 
aecond  had  reference  to  the  relations  o£  cer- 
tain English  public  servants  with  the  women 
of  the  country.  Neither  of  these  questions 
was  dealt  with  officially  by  Lytton's  govern- 
ment ;  but  with  reference  to  the  second  the 
viceroy  intimated  semi-officially  that  he 
disapproved  of  a  circular  which  Aitchison 
had  issued,  as  mixing  up  morals  with  poli- 
tics. After  Aitchison's  departure  from  the 
province  both  these  questions  were  taken 
up  by  his  successor,  who  received  the  sup- 
port of  Lord  Ripoa's  government  in  dealing 
with  than.  The  nniuber  of  Ucoued  ofivan 
■hops  was  then  redneed  to  onMhird  of 
those  previously  licensed,  and  the  oonsnmp- 
tion  m  licit  opium  was  mdaced  by  two- 
fifths,  involving  a  loss  of  revenue  of  four 
lakhs  of  rupees.  On  the  other  question,  the 
principle  of  Aitchison's  circular,  stopping 
the  promotion  of  officers  who  conlinued  the 
practice  which  he  had  denounced,  was  en- 
forced. 

In  1881  Aitchison  left  Burma  to  become 
next  year  (4  April  1882)  lieutenant-gover- 
nor of  the  Panj&b.  His  government  there 
was  very  successful,  andpopular  with  all 
dasses  of  the  people.  He  was  a  staunch 
advocate  of  the  policy  of  advancing  natives 
of  India  in  the  public  service  as  they  proved 


their  fitness  for  higher  posts  and  for  mors 
responsible  duties.  On  this  point,  in  con- 
nection with  what  is  known  as  the  llbert 
Bill,  he  advocated  measures  even  more 
liberal  than  those  proposed  by  Lord  Ripon's 
government.  He  had  intended  to  leave 
India  for  good  when  his  lieutenant-governor- 
ship came  to  an  end  in  1887,  bub  being 
invited  by  Lord  Dufferin  to  jmn  the  oonnm 
of  the  govemor^neral  and  give  the  vioeroy 
the  heiwftt  of  his  exparienoe  oa  the  many 
qaeetions  which  had  to  be  dealt  with  o(nise- 
quent  upon  the  annexation  of  Upper  Bunna, 
he  returned  to  India  for  anothor  nineteen 
months.  During  the  latter  part  of  his 
govemmmt  of  the  Panjib  he  had  discharged 
tiie  additional  dut^  of  presiding  over  the 
public  service  commission,  and  this  duty  he 
continued  to  perform  after  joining  the 
govemor^eneru's  counciL  He  gave  unre- 
mitting attention  to  this  work,  and  by  his 
influence  over  the  somewhat  heterogeneous 
body  of  which  the  commission  was  composed 
he  induced  them  to  present  a  unanimous 
report.  He  retired  and  finally  left  India  in 
November  1888.  Barly  in  the  following  year 
he  settled  in  L(mdon,but  subsequently  moved 
to  Oxford.  In  16B1  he  was  nominated 
K.O.S.L,  and  in  1883  0 J.E.  He  reonved 
the  d^ree  of  LL.D.  fimm  the  university  of 
Edinburgh  on  34  Feb.  1877,  and  that  of 
honorary  M.A.  ftom  Oxford  UnivmitT  in 
1895. 

Aitchison,  aa  essentially  religions  man, 
was  a  oonnstoit  and  warm  supporter  of 
Christian  missions  while  in  India,  and  after 
his  retirement  was  an  active  member  of  the 
committee  of  the  Church  Misnonary  Society. 
He  died  at  Oxford  on  18  Feb.  1896. 

Aitchison  marned,  on  2  Feb.  186S,  Bea- 
trice Lyell,  daughter  of  James  Ooz,  DX.,  of 
Clement  Park,  Forfarshire. 

i Twelve  Indian  Statesmen,  by  Qeorge  Smith, 
X.LLD..  London,  1898;  The  India  List. 
1898;  pereonsl  reoolleetioiis.]         A.  J.  A. 

AJTKBS,  Sib  mLLIAM  (1835-1893), 
pathologist,  eldest  son  of  William  Aitten,  a 
medical  practitioner  of  Dundee,  was  bom 
there  on  23  April  1825.  Having  received 
his  general  education  at  the  high  school,  he 
was  apprenticed  to  his  father,  and  at  the 
same  tune  attended  the  practice  of  the  Dun- 
dee Royal  Infirmary.  In  1842  he  matricu- 
lated at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and 
in  ISiS  graduated  M.I).,  obtaining  a  gold 
medal  for  his  thesis '  On  Inflammatory  Efi'u- 
sions  into  the  Substance  of  the  Lungs  as 
modified  by  Contagious  Fevers '  {Edin.  Med. 
Sur^.  Joum.,  1849).  In  October  of  the  same 
year  he  was  appointed  demonstrator  of  ana^ 
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tamy  at  the  nninnitj  of  Olangow,  under 
Allen  Thonuon,  and  also  paUiolcwist  to  the 
royal  inflxmaiy,  iriiich  posts  he  held  up  to 
1866.  In  that  year  he  was  sent  oat  to  the 
Crimea  under  Dr.  Robert  S.  D.  Lyons  [q.  t.] 
as  assistant  patholo^t  to  the  commission 
appointed  to  investigate  the  diseases  from 
which  onr  troops  were  suffering  {Pari. 
Paptrt,  1866).  bi  I860  he  was  selected  for 
the  poet  of  profeesor  of  patlkdogy  in  the 
newly  constituted  army  medical  school  at 
Fort  Pittf  GhathaiDf  woioh  was  afterwards 
ismoved  to  Netler.  This  iqnointment  he 
held  until  April  1893,  when  failinff  health 
necesntated  his  rrtiroiunt,  and  he  oisd  the 
same  year  on  26  June.  He  had  been  elected 
F.R.S.  in  1878,  and  was  knighted  at  the 
jubilee  in  1887.  In  the  following  year  he 
recuTed  the  honor^  degrees  IiL.1).  from 
tihe  nniTersities  of  £klinburgh  and  Glasgow. 
He  married  in  1884  Emily  Clara,  daughter 
of  Henry  Allen,  esq.,  who  snrrived  him. 
His  portrait  by  8ymonds  is  at  Netley  Hos- 
pital. 

His  works  include  a  well-known  *  Hand- 
book of  the  Science  and  Practice  of  Uedi- 
cine,'  1867.  7th  edit.  1880;  'An  Eesay  on 
the  Growth  of  the  Recruit  and  Young  Sol- 
dier,' 2nd  edit.  1887;  and  ui  unflmshed 
'  Oatal(^e  of  the  Pathologieal  Museum  at 
Netley  Hospital.' 

[Hen  and  WomsD  of  the  ^e,  IMi  edit., 
ISei ;  obituary  notice  in  the  laneet ;  iaftsma- 
tin  from  i.  1).  Uslcdm,  esq.,  FJLOS.  Edin.] 

J  B  N 

AI^BAN,  St.  (d.  801 P),  caUed  '  the  pn>- 
tomartyr  of  Britain,'  and  by  many  medisnl 
writers,  W  a  strange  oonfusioUf  'the  ynto- 
nuurtyr  of  the  English,'  was  aooording  to 
Bede  a  pagan  when,  during  the  pereeeutiOB 
in  the  reigns  of  Diocletian  and  ilaximian, 
he  gave  shelter  to  a  christian  cleric  and  was 
converted  by  him.  After  some  days  the 
*  prince,'  hearing  that  the  cleric  was  with 
Alban,  sent  to  arrest  him.  On  the  approach 
of  the  soldiers  Alban  put  on  his  t^icher's 
cloak  or  cowl,  and  gave  himself  up  in  his 
stead.  When  taken  before  the  ju^^,  who 
aAed  him  hov  he  dared  shdtOT  a  'saoi^ 
legious  rebel,'  he  declared  lumself  a  christian, 
and  refused  to  aacriflca  to  the  heathen 
deities.  He  was  scourged  and  led  finrth  to 
be  beheaded  outside  Uie  city  of  Ywulamium. 
A  great  multitude  accompanied  him,  and 
thronged  the  bridge  across  the  river  (tiie 
Ver),  whose  waters  divided  so  that  he  crossed 
drysfaod.  On  this  the  executioner  threw 
down  his  sword,  declaring  that  he  would 
rather  die  with  him  than  put  him  to  death. 
Alban  was  led  to  the  top  of  a  flower-clad  hill 
f  the  ute  of  the  fatnie  abb^X  where  a  spring 


of  water  nse  miraculously  to  qumch  his 
thirst.  One  was  found  to  act  as  executioner, 
and  Alban  was  beheaded*  The  soldier  who 
had  refused  to  execute  him  wasalso  beheaded, 
and  the  eyes  of  him  who  had  taken  the  exe* 
cuticmer's  place  dropped  out.  Alban  suffered 
on  22  June.  When  the  persecution  ceased 
a  church  was  built  on  the  ^ice  of  his  mai> 
tyrdom,  and  there  down  to  Bede's  day  (781) 
it  was  believed  that  frequent  miracles  were 
wrought,  Bede,  copying  from  Gildas,  adds 
that  at  the  same  time  Aaron  and  Julius  were 
martyred  at '  LegionnmiirlM,*orOaeiieon,and 
many  more  of  Mth  BSKea  in  vanknu  plaoei. 

Donbt  haa  bean  oast  im  this  nanative, 
beoanse  the  Diocletian  peneeution  did  not 
extend  to  Britain  (Eusbbivb,  Butoria  Eoei&- 
tiattiea,  viiL  18,  and  other  authorities  quoted 
in  GowieUB  and  Eodeaitutical  Doeumentt^  i. 
7).  Aaron  and  Julias  are  certainly  rather 
shadowy  persons,  and  the  statements  of 
Gildas  and  later  writers  as  to  numerous  nuu>> 
t^rdoms,  which  imply  a  widespread  persecu- 
tion in  Britain,  are  untrustworthy.  Yet 
there  is  not  sumcient  reason  tat  rejecting 
the  individual  case  of  Alban,  who  may  have 
suffered  at  some  other  time,  and  in  a  merely 
local  persecution.  In  any  case  his  martyr* 
dom  rests  on  fair  faistorioal  ground,  since  it 
was  believed  at  Veralamium  a  century  and 
a  quarter  after  the  date  genwalljr  aseiCTod 
to  It.  ForConstantinSyittlus'LifbofQer- 
manns'  [q.  v.],  bishop  of  Anxens,  written 
abont  tixetj  years  after  the  bishops  death, 
reotffda  l^t  in  489  Gemanna  ud  Lupus 
visited  the  tomb  of  Alban,  and  that  Ger- 
manus  took  away  some  earth  which  was  be- 
lieved to  be  reddened  by  tlie  martyr's  blood. 
Qermanus  built  a  church  at  Auxerre  in 
honour  of  St.  Alban,  which  was  standing  in 
the  eleventh  cmtury  {EecueU  dot  Sittonau, 
X.  172).  In  tiie  sixth  century  the  martyr- 
dom was  recorded  by  Gildas,  and  noticed  in 
a  poem  written  669-74  by  Venantius  For- 
tnnatus,  afterwards  bishop  of  Poitiers,  in 
a  line  quoted  by  3^e,  Whose  account  of 
Alban  was  probably  taken  from  some  source 
not  now  known  to  exist.  IbB  foundation  of 
the  abbey  of  St.  Alban  is  attributed  to  Offa 
(d.  796)  [q.  v.],  who  was  believed  to  have 
disoovered  the  mar^r*8  body. 

It  was  believed  at  St.  Albans  that  Alban's 
body  was  carried  off  by  the  Danes,  and  re- 
stored througii  the  aaency  of  the  sacristan 
Egwin,  who  went  to  Denmark  and  secretly 
abstracted  it.  In  the  tTrelfth  century  the 
convent  of  Ely  claimed  that  they  had  the 
body,  but  an  inquisition  into  the  matter 
having  been  made  by  order  of  Hadrian  IV, 
they  definitely  renounced  ^eir  pretensiona. 
It  is  said  that  while  soma  excavations  wen 
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being  made  at  Verulamimn^  in  tdie  time  of 
the  ninth  abbot,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
tenth  centiuy,  an  ancient  boolc  was  dis- 
covered  in  a  wall  of  the  Roman  citv,  bound 
in  oak  boards,  and  written  in  a  language 
which  none  could  read  save  an  old  priest 
named  Unwon.  He  deolared  it  to  contain 
the  story  of  Alhui*  written  in  the  British 
languid  By  the  fthbot*B  eomnund  the 
bocuE  was  translated  into  Latin,  and  when 
the  translation  was  flnislied  tbi^  original 
Tolume  erambled  away. 

Tbs  deric  who  was  sheltered  by  Alban 
received  the  name  Amidiibalus,  which  first 
appears  in  the '  Historia  Britonum '  of  Geof- 
mty  of  Monmouth  [q.  v.],  and  is  evidently  a 
confusion  between  the  man  and  his  cloak, 
for  'amphibalus'  is  equivalent  to  'caracalla,' 
the  word  used  in  Bede's  stor^.  In  1178  a 
body  asserted  to  be  the  remains  of  Amphi- 
balus  was  found  on  Bedbonm  Green,  near  St. 
Albans,  where  it  was  believed  that  he  was 
put  to  deatii  after  the  martfrd<»n  of  his 
oisciple.  The  body  was  laid  m  the  abbey 
church,  and,  at  the  bidding  of  Abbot  Symon, 
a  monk  of  the  house  named  William  trans- 
lated from  English  into  Latin  the  stcnry  of 
Alban  and  his  teacher  in  an  elaborate  form, 
supplying,  as  he  says,  the  name  Ampfaibalus 
frmn  tiie '  Hisfony '  of  Geofiey  of  M<Huionth. 
The  Qompiler  of  the  '  Chronica  Higora '  took 
the  legend  from  William's  work.  St.  Alban 
of  Britain  has  been  confused  with  a  St. 
Alban  or  Albinus  of  Mainz,  said  to  have 
been  martyred  in  the  fifth  century,  and  with 
a  martyr  Albinus,  whose  body  was  trans- 
lated by  the  Empress  Theomano  to  the 
church  of  St.  Pantaleon  at  Colore.  At 
least  three  places  in  France  bear  the  name 
St.  Alban,  a  village  near  St.  Brieuc  (Cdtes 
du  Nord),  a  village  near  Roanne  (Loire),  and 
a  small  town  near  Mende  (LozSre). 

[Bedfl^s  Hist.  EocI,  i.  oe.  7,  18  (Plommer's 
Bwla,  11,  17-2U,  33);  CoDStaatins's  Life  of  6U 
eermanva,  1,  26,  ap.  AA.  Sa  BollHid,  Jut.  SI, 
v;  20a  SM.  224.  260;  ffildas.  Hist.  p.  17  (1£drI. 
HiftSoc.);  Veniuitius  Fortuoatns,  I>e  Vi^ni- 
tate,  Dliseell.  viii.  6  (Patrol.  Lat.  Izxxviii.  267) ; 
William  of  St  Albans  and  notes,  ap.  AA.  SS. 
Bolland,  Jan.  22,  v.  126  eqfi. ;  H&tL  Paris'a 
Chron.  Miy.  i.  149-62.  283,  331,  3&ft-8,  ii.  302 ; 
Gesta  Abb.  S.  Alb.  L  12-18,  27. 70, 178,  192-3 ; 
Qeoffirey  of  Uonmonth's  Hist.  Brit  v.  6.  ed. 
Giles ;  Ushet's  Antiq.  pp.  76-89,  281 ;  Bright's 
Eariy  BngU  Ohnrch  Hist  pp.  0,  7,  ed.  18B7  J 

W.  H. 

ALBEMAKLE,  Eabl  nr.  [SeeKBPPSL, 

WlLtlAM  COT7TT8,  1832-1894.] 

.  ALBERT  YIOTOE  OHRISTIAN 
EDWABD,  Duxb  op  Claubncb  Ain>  Aton- 
ouE  and  KuL  ow  ArHioin  (18647-1892), 


bom  at  Frogmore,  Buekioghamsbire,  on 
8  Jan.  1864,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Albert 
Edward,  prince  of  Wales  (now  Edward  VII), 
and  (Queen)  Alexandra,  eldest  daughter  of 
Christian  IX,  king  of  Denmark.  Queen 
Victoria  [q.  v.  Suppl.J  was  his  grandmother, 
and  Prince  Albert  Victor  stood  next  to  his- 
fatber  in  the  direct  line  of  succession  to  the 
throne.  He  was  baptised  in  Buckingham 
PsUoe  diapel  on  10  March  following  his 
birth,  and  was  iffivately  edneated  until  1877, 
wben  he  ww  sent  to  join  Uie  traintng  ship 
Britannia  at  Dartaiouth.  In  1879  he  went 
with  his  younger l»oth«  Prinoe  George  (now 
Prince  of  Wales)  tm  a  ditee  gears'  cruise  in 
H.M.S.  Bacchante,  which  sailed  round  the 
world  and  viated  most  of  theBritish colonies. 
An  account  of  the  cruise,  'compiled  from 
the  private  journals,  letters,  and  note-books ' 
of  the  young  princes,  was  published  in  1886 
in  two  stout  volumes  by  their  tutor,  the  Rev. 
John  N.  {^afterwards  Canon)  Dalton.  After 
some  tuition  in  1882-3  from  James  Kenneth 
Stephen  [see  under  Stephen,  Sib  Jaheb 
FiTZJAHBS],  Prince  Albert  Victor  was  ia 
October 1883enteted  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge; during  the  lontr  vacations  he  studied 
at  luidelbem,  and  in  1888  he  was  created 
hon.  LL.D.  tx  Cambridge.  He  was  then  sent 
to  Aldershot,  became  iteutenant  in  the  10th 
hussars  in  1886,  major  in  1880,  and  in  1889 
captain  in  the  9th  lancers,  captain  in  the  3rd 
king's  royal  rifles,  and  aide-de-camp  to  the 

?uera.  In  1887  he  visited  Ireland,  and  in 
889-90  India  (see  J.  D.  Rbbs,  The  Duke  of 
Glarena  in  Southern  In^a,  London,  1891). 
On  24  May  1890  he  was  created  Earl  of 
Athlone  and  Duke  of  Clarence  and  Avon* 
dale.  On  7  Dec.  1891  his  betrothal  was 
announced  with  his  cousin,  the  Princess 
Victoria  Mary  ('  May  *)  Teck  (now  the 
Princess  of  Wales).  The  wedding  was 
fixed  for  27  Feb.  1892,  but  on  14  Jan.  189J 
the  duke  died  of  pneumonia  following  inBn- 
enia  at  Sandringham.  He  was  buried  ia 
St  George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  on  20  Jan. 
His  plaiw  in  the  direct  line  of  succession  to 
the  tnnme  was  taken  by  his  brothw  George, 
tlien  Duke  of  York.  A  portrait  painted  bj 
J.  Sant,  R.A.,  in  1872,  and  another  <tf  him 
and  Prince  George  as  midshipmen,  painted 
by  C.  Sohn,  were  exhibited  in  the  Victorian 
Exhibition;  other  portraits  are  reproduced 
in  Vincent's  '  Memoir.'  His  death  was  the 
occasion  of  many  laments  in  prose  and  verse, 
of  which  Tennyson's  elegy,  published  in  the 
'  Nineteenth  dentuiy,'  February  1892,  is  the 
most  notable.  Lord  Selbome  wrote  at  the 
lime, '  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  a  more 
I  tragic  event  in  our  time,  or  one  which  is 
I  more  likely  to  touch  the  hearts  of  the  peopl« 
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SnenUr '  (MetnoriaU,  u.  373).  On  18  Dec 
82  Kji^  Edward  VII,  then  Prince  of 
Wilei,  laid  the  foundation-stooe  of  the 
'CUnoce  Memorial  Winjr'  of  St.  lUty'e 
Ho^tal,  Faddington,  whidi  was  deugned 
to  commemorate  the  duke*s  name. 

[Mnonir  I37  J.  O.  Tiseent,  1898;  a.  R 
C[okajni«]'B  Completd  Psenige,  viti.  2&7-6; 
Ddtoi'i  Cnisa  of  tfas  Bacchante.  1886 ;  Usn 
of  the  Time,  ed.  1891 ;  Timei.  16-21  Jan. 
1S92 ;  BriU  Miu.  Cat.]  A.  F.  P. 

ALBEBY,  JAMES  (1838-1889),  dra- 
matist, eldeit  son  of  Jamea  and  Amelia 
Eleanor  Albeiy,  vac  bom  in  Swan  Street, 
Trini^  Square,  London,  oa  4  May  1838. 
Altar  MHDB  piiTtte  sohooliiw  be  entered  an 
udiitoet's  office  in  Fenchuren  Street  at  four- 
teen, and  Temidned  there  till,  on  the  death 
of  bis  father  in  1859,  he  helped  his  mother 
in  conducting  the  bosiness  of  rope  and  twine 
dealer  in  the  Blackiriars  Road.  But  he  had 
already  formed  the  ambition  of  writing  for 
the  stage.  After  several  unsuccessful  en- 
(leftToun,  he,  on  4  June  1866,  gave  to  t^e 
Ljceaa  '  Dr.  Davy,'  an  adaptation  of  '  Le 
Ikictenr  Robin/  in  which  Mr,  Herman  Vezin 
playedDaTidGarriok.  On4Junel870Aibery 
obtained  at  the  Vaudeville  his  most  con- 
ffiicuouB  snccees  in  a  three-act  comedy  called 
'Two  Roses,'  in  which  (Sir)  Henry  Irving 
made  a  great  reputation  in  the  r61e  of  Digby 
Grant  Thid  was  stren^hened  by  the  addi- 
ti<m  (27  Aug.)  of  '  Chiselling,'  a  farce  by 
Albery  and  Joeeidi  J.  Dalley.  On  the  2o0th 
i^Rsentatioa  of  'Two  Roses '  j^the  perfurm- 
amoe  being  for  (Sir)  Heuy  Irving'e  oenefit), 
Alberydelivwedanorigbial  sketch,  entitled 
'  Our  Secretary's  Reply.'  '  Two  Roses '  was 
printed  in  Lacy'a  '  Actinff  Plays,'  1881. 

At  the  St.  James's,  4  March  1871,  was  pro- 
duced Albery's  'Two  Thorns,'  which  had 
already  been  played  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's, 
lAverpool,  as  *  Coquettes.'  On  27  May  the 
Vaadeville  produced  his  '  Tweedie's  Rights,* 
a  gnm  piece  on  the  subject  of  delirium 
tremens,  and  on  9  Sept.  his  *  Apple  Bloa- 
■ODia.*  On  23  Oct.,  at  the  Lyceum,  (Sir) 
Heaiy  Irving  app^red  as  Jingle  in  Al- 
beiy's  'I^ckwick,'  a  poor  adaptation  from 
Imtens.  '  Foniven '  followed  at  the  CUobe 
(9  Hardk  1872).  <  Oriana,'  a  &inr  legend, 
vaa  given  at  the  Globe  <tt  Ifi  F«fa.  1878, 
and  the  *  Will  of  iViae  King  Kino,'  a  simi- 
lar MperimMit,  at  the  Princess's,  13  Sept. 
On  6  April  1874  'Wig  and  Gown'  was 
played  at  the  Globe,  and  on  the  23nd 
'Pride'  at  the  Vaudeville.  'The  Spend- 
thrift *  followed  at  the  Olympic,  24  May 
1^75;  'The  Man  in  Possession  *  at  the 
tiaiety,  4  Dec.  1876  ;  and  <  Jingle,'  a  revised 
veniun  of  his  'Pickwick,'  at  the  Lyceum, 


8  July  187a  With  Hr.  Joseph  Hatton  he 
^oduced  at  the  Princess's,  80  Nov.  1878, 
'Number  Twenty,  or  the  Bastille  (tf  Cal- 
vadoa.'  To  the  Haymorket  he  gave  '  The 
Crisis '  (2  Dec  1878),  to  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
'  Dnty,'  from  '  Les  Bouigeois  de  Pont^ Arcy ' 
(27  Sept.  1879),  and  to  the  Vaudeville '  Jacks 
and  Jills'  (20  May  1880).  To  the  Criterion 
Theatre  he  gave  a  series  of  auooeesful  adapta- 
ticHiB,  including  'Pink  Bominoe'  (founded 
on  the  French  of  Hennequin  and  Delaoour). 
Albezy's  work  never  fulfilled  hts  promise, 
which  at  the  outset  was  brUliont.  He 
had  a  wild,  extravagant  imagination,  and  in 
'  Oriana  *  recalled  the  g^fts  of  Fletcher.  He 
was  for  a  time  a  sort  of  stock  writer  to  the 
Criterion.  At  that  theatre  his  wifs,  Miaa 
Muy  Moore,  whom  he  married  in  1878  whm 
1^  was  voy  young,  played  female  'lead,' 
He  died,  while  atill  comparatively  young,  in 
his  chambers  in  St.  Martm'a  Lane  on  16  Aug. 
1889,  and  mu  buried  on  90  Avg.  at  KraiMl 
Green. 

[Panwnal  knowledge;  AthenKan,  24  Aw. 
1889 ;  Scott  and  Howazd'a  Lifs  of  BbuKbaKT; 
BiaAlmana^]  J.  K. 

ALCOCK,  Sib  RUTHERFORD  (1800- 
1807),  diplomatist  in  China  and  J^n,  born 
in  1809,  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Alcock,  a 
medical  man  practising  at  Ealing,  and  was 
himself  educated  for  that  profession.  For  a 
time  he  was  house  surgeon  at  Westminstw 
Hospital,  and  in  \SSS  he  was  appointed 
surgeon  to  the  Britosh-PortiwiMae  forces 
operating  in  Portugal.  In  1836  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  marine  iNrigade  engaged  in  the 
Corlist  war  in  Spain,  ana  so  hishly  were  his 
servicas  valued  that,  though  lie  remained 
only  a  year  with  bis  force,  Iw  became  depul^ 
inspector-ReneroI  of  hospitaltL  On  his  return 
to  England  he  resumed  medical  work  as  leo- 
turer  in  surgery  at  Sydenham  College.  But 
service  alsnad  had  fascinated  him,  and  in 
1844,  in  response  to  an  application  for  ser- 
vice in  China,  he  was  nominated  consul  at 
Fuchow,  one  of  the  ports  newly  opened  to 
trade  by  the  treaty  of  1842.  On  his  way  to 
his  new  post  he  was  detained  at  Amoy, 
where,  in  the  absence  of  the  consul,  lus 
services  were  requisiUoned.  Ilerch  with  the 
assistance  of  Sir  Horry  &nith  Parkes  [q.  v.], 
he  did  some  excelleat  woi^  1^  briiu;uig  home 
to  the  minds  of  the  Chinese  offiwifus  that 
treaties  were  scdemn  engsgements,  and  not 
so  many  promises  that  were  to  be  whittled 
away  at  the  will  of  the  mandarins.  After  a 
year  and  a  half's  residence  at  Fuohow  he 
was  transferred  to  Shanghai,  whither  Parkes 
followed  him. 

Alcock  had  not  been  long  at  his  new  post 
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when  an  mctdenb  occurred  which  well  illus- 
trated his  courage  and  determination.  Three 
missionaries  in  pursuit  of  Uieir  work  had  been 
attacked  and  grievously  ill-treated  by  aero  wd 
of  junkmen  out  of  work.  As  the  tao-t'ai 
showed  little  inclination  to  punish  theriotera, 
Aicock  proclaimed  that  no  duties  would  be 
paid  by  English  ships,  and  that  not  one  of  the 
fourteen  hundred  grain  junks  which  were 
muting  to  sail  northwards  would  be  allowed 
to  letTB  its  uulhorage  until  the  eriminals 
had  been  seiied  and  puniBhed.  Though  at 
this  time  there  wne  nfbr^  war  junka  in  the 
harbour  and  only  one  British  uoop-of-war, 
the  bold  threat  had  the  desired  effect ;  the 
rioters  were  pnnighed  and  the  ^nun  junks 
were  allowed  to  sail.  Under  his  direction 
the  municipal  regulations  for  the  government 
of  the  British  settlement  at  Shuighai  were 
established,  and  the  foundations  of  the  vast 
city  which  has  since  arisen  on  the  shores  of 
the  Wongpoo  river  were  laid. 

The  services  which  Alcock  had  rendered 
at  this  new  port  marked  him  out  for  promo- 
tion, and  in  1868  he  was  appointed  the  first 
consul-general  in  Japan,  on  the  condiuion 
of  Lord  Elfin's  treaty.  Alcock  proceeded 
atonoetoTokio.  The  admtsnon  of  foreigners 
into  the  connti^  had  produced  a  wild  ferment 
among  the  military  classes  of  Ja^an,  a  spirit 
which  waa  not  long  in  showing  itself  in  its 
fleroest  aspects.  Several  forsigners  were 
murdered  in  the  streetsof  Tokio,  uid  Akock'e 
Japanese  linguist  was  cut  down  by  a  swords- 
man at  the  gates  of  the  legation.  Not  con- 
tent with  these  isolated  onslaughts  the  dis- 
contented Ronins  determined  to  make  a 
general  attack  upon  the  British  legation. 
Without  any  warning,  on  the  night  of  5  July 
1861,  they  scaled  the  outer  fence,  killed  the 
gatekeeper  and  a  groom,  and  rushed  towards 
the  rooms  occupied  l^  the  members  of  the 
legation.  These  defended  themselves  so  well 
that  they  beat  off  th^r  assailants.  In  the 
following  year  Alcock  returned  to  England 
on  leave.  He  had  already  been  created  a 
G.B.,  and  was  now  made  a  knight  cnnmander 
of  the  Bath  on  19  June  1663.  On  S8  March 
l&SS  he  receiTed  the  hxmacarj  degree  of 
D.C.L.  from  the  university  of  Oxford.  In 
1864  he  returned  to  Tokio.  Here  troublous 
times  were  in  store  for  him,  and  it  was 
mainly  due  to  his  influence  that  the  battle  of 
Shimonoeeki,  which  opened  the  Struts  to 
foreign  ships,  was  fbught. 

In  1866  Alcock  left  Japan  on  being  ap- 
pointed minister-plenipotentiary  at  Peking. 
There  he  conducted  many  delicate  and  diffi- 
cult negotiations  with  the  TBungli-yftmen, 
and  the  spirit  in  which  Alcock  conducted 
the  negotiations  was  snfBciently  illustrated 


by  the  remark  Prince  Kung  made  to  him, 
that '  if  England  would  only  take  away  her 
opium  oaA  her  missionaries  the  relations 
between  the  two  countries  would  be  evenr- 
thing  that  could  be  desired.'  In  1871  Sir 
Rutherford  resigned  his  post  at  Peking  and 
retired  from  the  service,  settling  in  London. 
In  his  retirement  he  greatly  interested  him- 
self in  hospital  nursing  establishments,  in 
promotion  of  which  his  medical  knowledge 
proved  effectire.  He  served  as  president  of 
the  Geographical  Society  (1876-8)  and  vice- 
president  (H  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  (1875- 
1878),  and  was  an  active  supporter  of  many 
charitable  institutions. 

Sir  Rutherford  died  without  issue  at  his 
residence,  14  Great  Queen  Street,  London, 
on  2  Nov.  1897.  He  married  first,  on  17  May 
1841,  Henrietta  Mary{(/.  1868),  daughter  of 
Charles  Bacon ;  and  seGondly,on8  July  1863, 
Lacy  (d.  1899),  widow  of  the  Rev.  T.  Lowder, 
British  chaplain  at  Shanghai.  Two  portraits 
of  Alcock  are  reproduced  in  Michie  s  '  Eng^ 
lishman  in  China,'  one  from  a  drawing  made 
in  1S4S  by  L.  A.  de  Fabeck,  and  the  other 
from  a  photograph  taken  about  1880. 

Alcock  was  author  of:  1.  'Notes  on  the 
Medical  History  and  Statistics  of  the  British 
Lu;ion  in  Spain/  London,  1838,  8vo.  2. 
'  Lifb's  ProUemSf'Snd  edit.  London,  1861 ,  8vo. 
3.  '  Elements  of  Japanese  Grammar,'  Shang- 
hai, 1861,  4to.  4.  *  The  Capital  of  the  'Ty- 
coon,* London, 1868, 3 vols. 8vo.  6.  'Familiar 
Dialogues  in  Japanese,  with  English  and 
Frencn  Translations,'  London,  1863,  8vo. 
6.  '  Art  and  Art  Industries  in  Japan,'  Lon- 
don, 1878,  8vo.  He  also  in  1876  edited  the 
*  Diary'  of  Augustus  Raymond  Maigary 
[q.  v.] 

[S.  L.  Poole  and  F.  V.  Dickins's  Life  of  Sir 
Hnrry  Parices,  2  vols.  1892 ;  The  Englishman  ia 
China  during  the  Victorian  Era,  by  Alexander 
Miehie,  1900;  panonal  knowledge.]  B.  K.  S. 

ALEXANDER,  Mb8.CE0IL  FRANCES 
(1818-1895),  poetess,  bom  in  co.  Wi(^ow 
in  1818,  was  the  second  dauj^ter  of  John 
Humphreys,  major  is  the-  royal  marines,  by 
his  wife,  tiiB  dauj^ter  of  Oaptun  Reed  of 
Dublin,  and  niece  of  Sir  Thomas  Reed 
[q.  v.]  She  began  to  write  poetry  at  nine 
years  of  ag&  selecting  tragic  subjects  like 
the  death  of  Nelson  and  the  massacre  of 
Glencoe.  While  her  fkther  was  Uving  at 
Ballykean,  in  Wicklow,  a  friendship  arose 
between  Miss  Humphreys  and  Lady  Harriet 
Howard,  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Wick- 
low, beraelf  an  authoress.  Their  intimacy 
continued  after  Major  Humphreys  removed 
to  Milltown,  near  Strahane,  on  the  borders 
of  Donegal  and  Tyrone.   They  came  under 
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tJw  i&fliiuiee  of  the  Ozfard  morement,  and 
turned  to  writing  tracts,  the  proee  purt  of 
which  Lady  Haniet  inpplied,  while  MiBs 
Hnmphreya  contributed  a  number  of  poeme. 
The  tracts  began  to  appear  in  1842,  excited 
some  attention,  and  were  ecdlected  into  a 
Tolume  in  1848.   In  1846  Hiss  Humphreys 

Sublished  '  Verses  for  Holy  Seasons  *  (Lon- 
on,  8to),  with  a  jirefaoe  1^  Walter  Far- 
qnhar  Hook  [q<T.l ;  it  reached  a  sixth  edition 
in  188S.  There  followed  in  1848  her '  Hymns 
for  Little  Ohildren,'  for  which  John  Keble 
[q.  T.]  wrote  Uie  preface ;  this  Tolume  reached 
a  sixty-ninth  edition  in  1896.  Many  of  her 
hymns,  inclading  'All  things  bright  and 
beautiAil,'  'Once  in  royal  Davids  city,* 
*  Jesus  ns  o'ertJie  tnmult,*  'Hie  nweate 
hues  of  early  dawn,'  'When  woqaded  sore 
the  stricken  soal,'  and  'There  is  a  green  hill 
iar  away,'  are  in  almost  uniTersal  nse  in 
English-spewing  communities.  Gkmnod, 
when  composing  a  musical  setting  for  the 
last,  said  that  the  words  seemed  to  set  them- 
selves to  mosic. 

On  16  Oct.  ISfiO  Miss  Humphreys  was 
married  at  Camu»-juxta*Moame  to  the  Rev. 
William  Alexander,  rector  of  Termonamon- 
gan  in  IVrone.  In  1865  her  husband  became 
rector  of  U^er  Fahan  on  Lough  S  trilly ,  and 
in  1867  he  was  consecrated  biluiop  of  Derry 
and  Baphoe.  He  remained  in  tnis  diocese 
until  1896,  the  year  after  his  wife's  death, 
when  he  was  created  archbishop  of  Arm^h. 

Mrs.  Alexander  devoted  her  life  to  disri- 
table  wmrl^  but  she  delighted  in  congenial 
sodrty,  andf  apart  fiNun  hymns,  wrote  much 
mnrieal  verse.  Tennyson  declared  that  fae 
would  be  prond  to  be  the  authw  of  her 
'  L»end  of  Stnmpie's  Brae.' 

lbs.  Alexander  died  at  the  palace,  Lon- 
dondeny,  on  12  Oct.  1896,  and  was  buried 
cm  16  dirt,  at  the  city  cemetery.  She  left 
two  sons — ^Robert  Jooelyn  and  Cecil  John 
Francis^and  two  dau^ters,  Kleanor  Jane 
and  Dorothea  Agnes,  married  to  Geoi^ 
John  Bowen. 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  her 
diief  publicatims  are :  1.  '  The  Lord  of  the 
Forest  and  his  Vassals :  an  Allegory/  Lon- 
don, 1846,  8vo.  2.  '  Moral  Songs,*  London, 
1840, 12mo ;  new  edit.,  London,  1880,  8vo. 
8. '  Narrative  Hymns  for  Village  Schot^,* 
Londcm,  1868^  4to;  8th  edit.,  London.  186^ 
16nu>,  4,  '  Poems  on  Snlnects  in  me  Old 
Teetamuit,'  Ltmdon,  1864,  Bvo.  6.  'Hymns, 
Descrmtive  and  Devotional,  for  tiie  use  of 
Schoob,'  London,  1868,  S2mo.  6.  'The 
Legend  of  the  Golden  Prayers  and  other 
Poems,'  London,  1 869,  8vo.  7. '  The  Baron's 
Little  Daughter  and  other  Taleft,'  6th  edit., 
London,  1888,  8vo.   Mrs.  Alexander  also 


contributed  '  to  '  Lyra  Anglicana,'  to  the 
'  Dublin  University  HMaiine,'  and  to  the 
'  Contemporary  Revicnr."  In  1864  die  edited 
for  the  'Golden  Treasury  Series '  a  selection 
of  poems  by  various  authors,  entitled  '  The 
Sunday  Book  of  Poetry  .'  In  1896  the  arch- 
bishop of  Arma^  published,  vrith  a  biogra- 
phical pre&ce,  a  ooUective  edition  of  hev  pre- 
viouslypubUshed  poems,  excluding  only  some 
on  scriptural  subjects. 

[Preface  to  Mrs.  Alexander's  Poems,  1894; 
Times,  14,  19  Oct.  1893;  Irish  Timea,19,22  Oct 
1895 ;  Londooderr;  Sentinel,  15,  ]  7.  19,  22  OeL 
1896;  Dnblin  UniTersity  Magazine,  October 
1858,  September  1869 ;  Stephen  Gwynn  in  Sun- 
Ma^uine,  Jannaiy  1896;  Julian's  Diet,  of 
Hymnology.]  RIO. 

ALBXAimEB,  Sib  JAMES  ED. 
WARD  (1808-1886),  general,  bom  on 

16  Oct.  1803,  was  eldest  son  of  Edward 
Alexander  of  Powis,  Clackmannanshire,  by 
Catherine,  daughter  of  John  Glas,  provost  of 
Stirling.  He  obtained  a  Madras  cadetship 
in  1820,  and  a  cometcy  in  the  1st  light 
cavalry  on  IS  Feb.  1831.  He  was  made 
adjutant  of  the  bodyguard  Sir  Thomas 
Mnnro,  and  served  in  the  Burmese  war  of 
1834.  Leaving  the  East  India  Company's 
service,  he  joined  the  13th  light  dn^oons 
as  cornet  on  30  Jan.  1836.  He  was  given 
a  lieutenancy  on  half-pay  on  26  Nov.  As 
aide-deK;ampto  Colonel(afterwards  Sir  John 
Macdonald)  Kinnor  [q.  t.I,  British  envoy  to 
Persia,  he  was  inreeeht  wiih  the  Pwrian  army 
during  the  war  of  18S6  wiUi  Russia,  and  nn 
ouved  the  Pbrrian  order  of  the  Licm  and 
Sun  (2nd  ckss).  On  36  Oct.  1827  he  was 
gazetted  to  the  16th  lancers.  He  went  to 
the  Balkans  during  the  Rnsso-Turkish  war 
of  1839,'  and  received  the  Tnrkish  order  of 
the  Crescent  (2nd  class). 

He  was  promoted  captain  on  half-pay  on 
18  June  16S0,  and  exchanged  to  the  43nd 
Highlanders  on  9  March  1832.  He  went  to 
Portugal  during  the  Miguelite  war  (1833- 
ld34),  and  afterwards  visited  South  America 
and  explored  the  Essequibo.  Passing  next 
to  South  Africa,  he  served  in  the  Kamr  war 
of  1885  as  aide-de<amp  to  Sir  Benjamin 
DUrban  [q.  v.].  fle  led  an  raploring  party 
into  Namaqualand  and  Domaraland,  for 
which  he  was  knighted  in  18S8.  He  went 
on  half-pay  on  24  April  1888,  but  ex- 
changed to  the  14th  foot  on  11  8e^.  1840, 
and  went  to  Canada  with  that  regiment  in 
1841.  From  1847  to  1866  he  was  aide-de- 
camp  to  D'Urban  and  to  Sir  William  Ro- 
wan, who  succeeded  D'Urban  in  command 
of  the  troops  in  Canada.  He  became  major 
in  the  army  on  9  Nov.  1846,  lieutenant- 
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colonel  on  20  June  1864,  and  regimental 
maot  o&  29  Dec.  18^ 

His  regiment  having  been  ordered  to  the 
Crimea,  Alexander  rejoiDed  it  there  in  May 
1865,  and  remained  in  the  Crimea  till  June 
1856.  lie  received  the  medal  with  olaap, 
the  Sardinian  and  Turkish  medals,  and  the 
Medjidie  (5th  class).  On  his  return  to  Kng^ 
tand  he  was  appointed  to  a  depdt  battalioUf 
hut  on  30  March  1858  he  returned  to  the 
14th  to  raise  and  command  its  second  bat- 
talion. He  took  that  battalion  to  New 
Zealand  in  1860,  and  commanded  the  troom 
at  Auckland  during  the  Maori  var  till  18^ 
recetving  the  medal  He  had  become  eohmd, 
in  the  army  on  36  Oct.  1858,  and  was 
ffranted  a  pension  for  distinguished  serrice 
in  February  1864.  He  was  promoted  major- 
general  on  6  March  1868,  and  was  nude 
C.B.  on  24  May  187S.  On  1  Oct.  1877  he 
becune  lieutenant-general  and  was  placed 
on  the  retired  list^  and  on  1  July  1881  he 
was  given  the  honorary  rank  of  general.  He 
inherited  the  estate  of  Weaterton,  near  Bridge 
of  Allan,  was  a  magistrate,  and  deputy-Ueu- 
tenant  for  Stirlingshire,  and  a  fellow  of  the 
geographical  and  other  aocietiea.  He  saved 
Cleopatra's  needle  from  destruction,  and  had 
much  to  do  with  its  transfer  to  England  in 
1877.  He  died  at  Ryde,  Isle  of  mght,  on 
2  AfrU  1886.  In  1837  he  married  Eveline 
Mane,  third  daughter  of  liautenaatHiolonel 
Charles  Comwallia  Hidiell.  They  had  £rar 
•ons  and  one  daughter. 

His  nnguhvly  varied  sernoe  fbmiihed 
him  with  mstenals  for  a  large  number  of 
%'olnmeB  of  a  rather  desultory  kind.  He 
wrote :  1.  '  Travels  from  India  to  Elngland, 
by  way  of  Burmah,  Persia,  Turkey,  &c.,' 
1827, 4to.  2.  '  Travels  to  the  Seot  of  War 
in  the  East,  through  Russia  and  the  Crimea, 
in  1829,'  1830,  2  vols.  8vo.  3. '  Transatlantic 
Sketches,'  1833,  2  vols.  8vo.  4.  <  Sketches 
in  Portugal  during  the  Civil  War  of  1834,' 

1835,  8vQ.  6.  'I^rrative  of  a  Voyaoe  of 
Observation  among  the  Colonies  of  West 
Africa,  and  of  a  Campaign  in  Eaifirland  in 

1836,  '  1837, 2  vols.  8vo.  6. '  An  Expedition 
<^  Uiaoorery  iato  the  hAtmot  of  AMoa, 
throu^  the  Oountrins  of  the  Great  Nama- 
qoas,  Bosdunans,  and  Hill  Damaraa,'  1888, 
8  vols.  8vo.  7.  '  Life  of  Field-marslial  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,'  1840, 2 vols.  8vo(tran9- 
latedintoQermanhyF.Bauer).  8,  'L'Acadie, 
or  Seven  Years'  Exploration  in  British  Ame- 
rica,' 1849,  2  vols.  8to.  9.  '  Passages  in  the 
Life  of  a  Soldier,'  1867, 2  vols.  8vo,  10. '  In- 
cidents of  the  Maori  War,  New  Zealand,  in 
1860-61,'  1863,  8vo.  11.  'Bush-fighting. 
IlluRtrated  by  remarkable  Actions  and  Inci- 
dents of  the  Maori  War  in  New  Zealand' 


1873,  8vo.  12.  <Cleo^tra*8  Needle*  the 
Obelisk  of  Alexandria,  its  Aoquiaition  and 
Bamoral  to  England  daacribod/  1879,  Svo. 

[*nmes,  7  April  1885;  ODonnell's  Histraieal 
Beooids  of  thA  14th  Rceiment,  p.  SSI  (with 
portiait);  BnriEe's  lAoded  Oratiy ;  Alncander's 
Works  above  meationed.]  £.  M.  L. 

ALEXANDER,  WILLIAM  UNDSA  Y 
(1808-1884),  congregational  divine,  eldest 
son  of  William  Alexander  (1781-1866),  wine 
merchant,  by  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Lindsay  (dL 
1848),  waa  bom  at  Leith  on  24  Aw.  1806. 
Having  attended  Leith  ^igh  Sehow  and  a 
boaidinyaehool  at  East  Linton,  he  antared 
EcUnbtuMi  University  in  Oetober  1823,  and 
left  in  1826.  He  was  ftjVfwd  Latin  a^lar. 
The  repute  of  Thomas  <AalmeES  [q.  v.]  led 
him  to  finish  his  literary  couree  at  St.  An- 
drews (1825-27),  where  be  improved  his 
Greek.  He  <men  aooompanied  Chalmers 
on  his  rounds  of  vill^  preaching.  His 

nnts  were  baptists,  but  on  29  Oct.  1826 
lecame  a  member  of  the  congr«|;ational 
church  at  Leith.  In  September  1827  be 
became  a  student  for  the  ministry  at  the 
Glasgow  Theological  Academy,  under  Rslph 
Wudlaw  [q.  v.J and  GreviUe  Ewing  v.] ; 
by  the  end  of  the  year  he  vras  appoiuted 
ctassical  tutor  in  the  Blackburn  Theological 
Academv,  a  post  which  he  filled,  teatming 
also  Heorew  and  all  oth«r  aulgaees  except 
theology,  till  DeoemberlSttlrwhaa  he  hemn 
dH  Btndy  of  medicine  at  Edinbucgli.  TSub 
not  provinir  to  his  taste,  after  some  pre- 
liminary trials  he  became  minister  (Octobw 
1832)  of  Newington  independent  ohurch, 
LiverpooL  Here  ne  remained  till  May  1834, 
but  was  never  formally  inducted  to  the 
pastorate.  After  a  short  visit  to  Germany, 
loUowed  by  some  liters^  work  in  London, 
he  was  called  (1  Nov.  1834)  to  the  pastorate  of 
North  College  Street  oongregational  church, 
Edinbun^,  and  ordained  there  on  6  Feb. 
18S6.  He  was  soon  recognised  as  a  prea^er 
of  power.  Rejecting  frequent  oalls  to  other 
posts,  professorial  as  well  as  pastoral,  he 
remaned  in  this  charge  for  over  farl7  years, 
with  undimlnirfied  n^otatitm.  He  vraa 
made  D.D.  St.  Andrews  in  Janwnr  1846. 
In  1862,  on  the  resignation  of  John  Wilaoa 
(1785-1864)  [a.  v.],  he  was  an  unsoooeasfiil 
candidate  for  tne  moral  philosophy  ohaiz  in 
Edinhurah  Univwaity,  His  meeting-hooae, 
improved  in  1840,  when  the  nanu  waa 
changed  to  Argyle  Square  chapel,  was  bongfat 
by  the  government  in  1865.  For  six  years 
the  congregation  met  in  Queen  Street  HaU. 
On  8  Nov.  1861  a  new  building,  named 
Augustine  Church,  was  opened  on  George  IV 
Bridge,  with  a  sermon  by  Thomas  Gatitria 
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S T.];  HI  orguiwM  added  on  23  Oct  1863. 
1861  the  univamty  of  St.  Andrews  made 
him  axaminer  in  raeutftl  philoaophy.  In 
1870  Alftx>ndaT  wm  placed  on  the  company 
for  xoTiuoii  of  the  Old  Testament.  In  1871 
he  was  made  assessor  of  the  Edinburgh 
UniTersity  Court.  He  resigned  his  cha^ 
on  6  June  1877,  and  in  the  same  year  was 
made  principal  of  the  Theological  Hall  (he 
had  held  the  chair  of  theology  &om  1854) ; 
this  office  he  retained  tin  July  1881.  In  1884 
he  was  madeLLJ).  of  Edinbm^h  University 
at  its  tercentenaiy.  He  died  at  Pinkiebum 
House,  near  Muaselbu^h,  on  20  Dec.  1834, 
and  was  buried  on  24  Dec  at  Inveresk.  He 
manMd(24Aug.  18ii7)adaughter((2. 16  Oct. 
1876)  of  Jamea  Manden  of  LiTerpool,  and 
had  tnirteenohildieD^of  whom  eight  survived 
him.  He  was  of  genial  temperamoit,  as 
evideneed  his  friendship  with  Dean  Bam- 
say  and  his  membership  in  the  Hdlenic 
Society,  instituted  by  John  Stuart  Blackie 
Pq.  T.]  His  habits  and  tastes  were  umple. 
Of  most  of  the  learned  sodeties  of  Edin- 
fauigh  he  was  a  member.  His  portrait,  by 
Norman  Macbeth  [q.  v.],  is  in  the  Scottish 
National  Portout  Gallery ;  a  marble  Iwst  by 
HutdiinBon  ia  in  the  pordi  of  Augustine 
ChordL 

He' publidtedf  besides  numerous  sermons 
and  pamphlets :  1 . '  The  Connexion  and  Har- 
mony of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments '  (con- 
gre^tkmal  ketute,  1840),  1841,  8to;  2nd 
edit.  1863,  8to.  S.  '  Anfflo-CathoUdam/ 
Edinburgh,  1843, 8vo.  8. 'Switzerland  and 
the  Swiss  Churches,'  Oksgow,  1846,  16mo. 
4.  *  The  Ancient  British  Church  *  [18521, 
16mo;  revised  edition  by  S.  Q.  Green,  1889, 
6vo.  6.  'Christ  and  Christianity,'  Edin- 
burgh, 1854,  8to.  6.  '  Lusos  Poetici,'  1861, 
6to  (priTately  printed ;  reprinted,  with  ad- 
ditions, in  Ross's  *  Life  * ).  7.  '  Christian 
Thought  and  Work,'  Edinburgh,  1862,  8vo. 
8.  'St.  Paul  at  Athens,'  Edinburgh,  1865, 
8to.  0.  'Sermons,'  Edinburgh,  1876,  8to. 
Posthumous  was  10. '  A  System  of  Biblical 
Theology,'  Edinburgh,  1888,  3  vols.  8to 
(edited  by  Jamea  Boss). 

He  published  also  memoirs  of  John  Wat- 
son (1845),  Ralph  Waidlaw  (1856),  and 
"William  Alexander  (1867);  ezpositioas  of 
Deuteronomy  ('Pnlpit  Commentary,'  1882) 
and  Zechairiah  (1885) ;  and  translations  of 
Billroth  on  Corinthians  (18S7),  Hftremick's 
Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  (1862), 
and  Domer's '  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Person  of  Christ,'  vol.  i.  (1864).  He  edited 
Kitto's  'Cvclopiedia  of  Biblical  literature' 
^870, 3  vols.),  and  several  theok>{[ical  works. 
His  '  Hymns  for  Christian  Worship '  reached 
a  third  editimi  in  1866. 

TOL.  xzn,— lUP. 


To  the  'British  Quarterly/  the  'British 
and  Foreign  Evangelical  Review,'  'Good 
Words,'  and  other  kindred  periodicals  he 
frequently  contributed ;  he  edited  the 
'Scottish  Congregational  Kagasine,'  1836- 

1840  and  1847-51.  To  the  'Encyclopttdia 
Britannica '  (eighth  edition)  He  contributed 
several  articles  on  topics  of  theology  and 
philosophy  (the  publisher,  Adam  Black 
[q.  y.],  was  a  member  of  his  congregation). 
His  articles  on  'Calvin'  and  'Channing' 
raised  some  controversy,  and  were  improved 
in  the  ninth  edition.  To  the  '  Imperial  Dic- 
tionary of  Bii^zaphy '  he  also  contributed. 

[Life  and  Work,  1887  (poztnut),  by  James 
Boss.]  A  a, 

JLLFGKD,  MARIANNE  MARGARET, 
VlBOOUBTESS  Alfobd,  generally  known  as 
LasT  Maxian  Alfobo  (1817-1888),  artist, 
art  patron,  and  author,  elder  daughter  of 
Spencer  Comptoo,  second  Marquis  ot  North- 
ampton [q.  T.J,  by  his  wife  Awgaret,  eldest 
daughter  of  Maior^neral  Dou^^  Maclean* 
Clephane,  was  oom  in  1817  at  Rome,  where 
her  father  was  then  residing.  Her  childhood 
was  spent  in  Italy,  and  thence  she  derived  a 
love  of  that  country  which  lasted  through- 
out her  life.  She  came  to  England  in  1830 
with  her  parents,  but  in  later  life  returned 
to  spend  many  winters  in  Rome.  On  10  Feb. 

1841  she  was  married  at  Castle  Ashby  to 
John  Hume  Cust,  viscount  Alford,  elder  son 
of  John  Cust^  fint  Earl  Brownlow,  and  the 
heir  to  a  portion  of  the  lane  estates  of- 
Francis  E^rton,  third  and  hst  Duke  of 
Bridgewater  fq.  vj    In  1849  this  property 
passed  to  Lord  Al^rd,  but  he  died  in  l86l, 
leaving  his  widow  with  two  sons.  A  fiunous 
legal  contest  known  as  the  Bridgewater  Will ! 
Cfl^  followed  Lord  Alford's  death,  and  his . 
elder  son's  claim  to  succeed  to  the  Bridge* 
water  estates  was  warmly  disputed,  but  was  i 
finally  settled  by  the  House  of  Lotsis  in  the  i 
young  man's  favour  on  19  Aug.  1853. 

Lady  Marian  Alford  was  an  accomplished  i 
artist,  inheriting  her  tastes  in  this  direction  . 
from  both  her  parents,  and,  although  she 
enjoyed  no  regular  education  in  art,  her 
dnwings  and  paintings  attun  a  very  high 
standara.    Her  house  in  London,  Alford 
House,  Prince's  Gate,  was  built  muidy  from , 
her  own  designs.   She  was  also  a  libenl  and 
intelligent  patron  of  artists  in  England  and 
Italy,  and  a  friend  of  the  leading  artuta  of ., 
the  day.   She  was  especially  interested  in ; 
needlework,  both  as  a  nne  art  and  as  an  em* 
ployment  for  women,  and  it  was  greatly 
through  her  influence  and  personal  efforts 
that  the  Royal  School  of  Art  Needlework  in 
Kensington  took  its  rise.  For  many  years 
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she  coUeeted  matarialsfor  s  histwr  of  needle- 
work, which  she  published  in  handsome  form 
in  1886  under  the  title  of  '  Needlework  as 
Art.'  In  society,  as  well  as  in  art  circles, 
Lady  Marian  Alford  was  noted  for  refine- 
ment and  dignitT,  and  for  her  powers  of 
conversation.  She  died  at  her  son's  house, 
Ashridge,  Berkhampstead,  on  8  Feb.  1888, 
and  was  buried  at  Belton  near  Qrantham. 
Of  her  two  sons  the  elder,  John  William 
Spencer  Brownlow  Egerton-Cust,  succeeded 
his  grandfather  as  second  Earl  Brownlow^ 
and,  dying  unmarried  in  1867,  was  auo- 
ceeded  by  his  younger  brother,  Adelbert 
WelliafftoB  Bmnilov  Oust,  third  Earl 
Browitww. 

[Private  iofomaUcni  and  penonal  know^ 
ledge.]  L.  C. 

ALFRED  ERNEST  ALBERT,  Buu 
OF  Edinbitbsh  and  Dvwe  or  Saxe-Oobubs 
AKD  GoTHA  (1844-1900),  second  son  of 
Qaeen  Victoria  and  Prince  Albert,  was  bom 
at  Windsor  Gaetle  on  6  Au^.  1844.  In  1866 
Lieut^iant  (afterwards  Sir  Jc^n)  Cowell 
of  the  royal  engineere  was  amomted  his 
goremor,  and  in  October  1867  be  was  esta- 
blished at  AIverbank,a  cottaee  near  Ooeport, 
where  he  was  wqiared  for  tne  navy  by  the 
Ber.  William  Rowe  Jolley,  a  chaplain  and 
naTal  instructor^  It  was  the  wisn  of  the 
prince  consort  tiiat  the  boy  ahoald  paai  the 
nsnal  oitry  ezuninatioo,  which  he  iiA  in 
August  1868,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Euryalus,  a-60^n  screw  fngate,  specially 
commissioned  by  Captun  John  Walter  Tarle- 
ton,  well  known  as  a  good  and  careful  officer. 
The  Euryalus  went  in  the  first  instanee  to 
the  Hemterranean,  and  afterwards  to  the 
Gape  of  Good  Hope  and  Natal,  giving  the 
young  prince'  the  opportunity  for  an  ex- 
cursion into  the  Orange  Free  State.  On  his 
return  to  Cape  Town  ne  tilted  (on  17  Sept. 
I860)  the  first  load  of  stones  into  the  sea  for 
the  breakwater  in  Table  Bay.  From  the 
Cape  the  Euryalus  went  to  the  West  Indies, 
and  returned  to  En^^land  in  Auj^  1861. 
The  prince  was  then  appointed  to  the  St. 
Geo^  with  Captain  the  Hon.  Francis 
E^erton  far  swvice  in  the  Channel,  North 
America,  West  Indies,  and  the  Mediterranean, 
being,  by  the  special  desire  of  his  father, 
Seated  on  boaza  as  the  ot^  midshipmen ; 
on  shore  he  oeoauonally  took  his  place  as 
the  son  of  the  queen.  It  was  not,  however, 
considered  necessary,  or  indeed  advisable,  to 
subject  him  to  the  prescribed  limits  of  age 
and  serrice. 

In  the  winter  of  18^-3  a  prospect  of 
securing  a  foreign  throne  was  suddenly  pre- 
sented to  Prince  Alfred,  and  as  sudduily 


withdrawn.  The  (ntizens  of  the  kia^domof 
Greece,  having  deprived  their  demotic  kii^, 
Otho,  of  the  crown,  marked  thor  oonfidesiae 
in  England  by  bestowing  the  dignity  on  the 
queen  of  England's  seccmd  son  oy  an  ■  over- 
whelming majority  of  votes,  cart  «n-  an 
appeal  to  universal  suffirage  (6-16  Dec.  1862). 
llie  total  number  of  votes  given  was  241,202 ; 
of  these  Prince  Alfred  received  230,016. 
His  election,  which  was  hailed  thronglioat 
Greece  with  unqualified '  enthiisiaam,  was 
ratified  by  the  National  Assembly  (6  Feb. 
1868).  The  queen  was  not  averse  to  Prince 
Alfred's  acceptance  of  the  hmour,  but  Lecd 
Pslmerston,  the  prime  m*-'flTT^  ■»^th  1^1 
Russell,  the  fcneign  seoretary,lmew  tlat  the 
proposal  ctmtra  vened  an  wmn|pBOHiBtalrcady 
entered  into  with  Russia  and»aiiee,  whueby 
no  prince  of  any  of  these  countries  could 
ascend  the  throne  of  (Greece.  Acoordinglv, 
the  crown  was  refused.  At  Lord  Roaself's 
luggeRtion,  however,  negotiations  were 
opened  with  Prince  Alfred's  uncle,  Duke 
Efnest  of  Saxe-Cobu^-Gotha,  with  a  view 
to  bis  filling  the  vacant  office,  bat  it  was 
deemed  essential  that  Duke  Ernest,  who 
was  ctuldle6B,should,if  he  assented,  renounce 
at  once  his  duclrr  of  Saze<Oobunr  in  £a«oiir 
of  his  nephew,  Prince  Alfred.  This  cmidi- 
tixm  Dnke  Enmt  and  hie  ocmniil  deduaed 
to  entertain,  sad  the  Qieak  throne  was 
finally  accepted  (SO  Mandi  1863)  W  (Wil- 
liam) George,  seccoid  son.  of  Prince  dhnstian 
of  Sleswig'Holstesn-Qliicksbnzg,  who,  inao- 
cordance  with  an  earlier  treaty,  soon  became 
kinff  of  Denmark  (16  Nov.  1868).  Mean- 
whue  Alexandra,  the  sister  of  the  newly 
chosen  king  of  Greece  and  daiu[hter  of 
Prince  Christian,  married,  on  10  March 
1863,  Prince  Alfred's  brother,  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  One  result,  of  these  transactions 
was  the  fbrmal  execution  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  who  was  the  next  heir  to  his  unde 
Ernest  of  Sa^Cobuw^Ootha  in  the  sncces- 
sion  to  the  throne  of  wat  duchy,  of  a  deed 
of  renunciation,  which  transferred  his  title 
in  the  duchy  to  Alfred,  lus  next  laother 
(19  April  1863).  After  more  than  thirty 
veu«  the  deed  took  effiset  (BIalmiuvby, 
M«moir*,y,  067 ;  Duke  Ebkesi  of  Sizb- 
CoBime,  Memoirs,  iv.  85-90;  Fiffux,  Btf- 
toty  <if  Oreeee,  vii.  289  seq.) 

Meanwhile,  Prince  Alfred  steadily  pur* 
sued  his  career  in  the  British  navy.  On 
24  Feb.  1863  he  was  promoted  to  be  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Racoon  with  Captain  Count 
Gleichen  [see  ViCXOB,  Suppl.]  In  her  he 
continued  for  three  years,  ana  on  23  Feb. 
1866  he  was  ^moted  to  be  captain  (passing 
over  the  intermediate  rank  of  commander). 
At  the  same  time  he  was  granted  by  parliiU 
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ment  im  inoome  of  16,000/.  a  Tear,  dating 
bock  to  tlM  day  of  hiaiMjority  (6  Au^.  1866), 
uia  on  the  queen's  birthda7V24  May  1806) 
he  WM  created  Dnke  of  Edinbttrgh  and 
Earl  of  Ulster  and  Kent.  The  otdera  of  the 
Garter,  Thistle,  and  St.  Patrick,  Grand  Grose 
of  the  'Bath,  St.  Michael  and  Bt.  Oeo^, 
Star  of  India,  Indian  GmpiTe,  and  all  the 
prineiml  foreign  orders  were  conferred  on 
him.  In  March  1866  he  iras  elected  master 
of  the  Trinity  House;  in  June  he  recMved 
the  fireedom  tn  the  eity  of  London. 

In  Janaary  1867  he  commissioned  the 
Galatea,  and  in  her  Tisited  Rio  Janeiro,  the 
Gape,  Adelaide,  Melbourne,  Tasmania,  and 
Sydney.  At  this  last  place  he  was  shot  in 
the  back  an  Irishman  named  O'Farrell 
(12  March  1868).  The  wound  was  fwtu- 
nately  trifling,  bat  the  indupaation  exeited 
was  very  neat,  and  OTanell  wfts  tried,  eon- 
Ticted,  MM  exeented  in  the  eonise  of  a  few 
we^  Tlw  Galatee  returned  to  England 
in  the  Bunuuer  of  1868.  After  a  short  stay 
she  again  sailed  for  the  far  East,  risiting 
India,  China,  and  Japan,  where  the  duke 
was  honourably  received  by  the  Mikado. 
The  Galatea  returned  to  England  and  was 
pudoff  inthesummeref  1871.  In  February 
1876  the  duke  was  appointed  to  the  ironclad 
Sultan/one  of  the  fleet  m  the  Mediterranean 
under  Sir  Geoffrey  Thomas  Phipps  Hornby 
[q.  T.  Suppl.]  With  Hornby  he  proved  him- 
self an  apt  pupil.  He  attained  a  particular 
reputation  for  his  skill  in  mancenrring  a 
fleet,  and  that  not  as  a  prince,  but  as  a  naval 
officer. 

On  80  Dee.  1678  he  was  promoted,  by 
order  In  eomuul,  to  the  rank  of  rear^d- 
niral,  end  is  Norember  1679  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  naval  reserve, 
which  he  held  for  three  During  that 

period  be  mustered  the  coastguard  ships  each 
summer,  and  organised  them  as  a  fleet  in 
the  North  Sea  or  the  Baltic.  On  30  Nov. 
1683  he  w«8  promoted  to  be  vice-admiral, 
and  from  December  1888  to  December  1864 
commanded  the  Channel  squadrtm.  From 
1886  to  1869  he  was  commandei^in-cbief  in 
the  Meditemunean,  end  it  was  specially  at 
this  time  that  his  skill  in  handUng  a  fleet 
was  most  talked  of.  It  was  commonly  said 
that,  with  the  exception  of  Hornby,  no  one 
in  modem  tines  could  be  conqiand  wiUi 
him.  On  18  Oct.  1887  he  was  made  an 
admiral,  and  firMn  1890  to  1893  he  was  eom- 
uandssooMiluef  at  Devonport.  Ob  8  June 
1808  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  adminl 
of  the  fleet. 

A  little  more  than  two  months  afterwards, 
22  Aug.  189S,  on  the  death  of  his  father's 
brother,  he  succeeded  him  as  reigning  duke 


of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha,  in  virtue  of  the 
THmaeiation  m  1663  b^  \ua  brotiier,  tiie 
Prince  of  Wales,  of  the  title  to  that  duchy. 
Tlte  question  was  then  Taiaed  whethv  ae'a 
German  sovereign  prince  he  could  retain  his 
privileges  as  an  English  peer  or  his  rank  as 
an  English  admiral  of  the  fleet,   Tliis  ku 
he  was  permitted  to  hold  Xij  an  order  in 
I  council  of  26  Nov.  1898,  but  it  was  nnder- 
I  stood  that  he  had  no  longer  a  voice  or  seat 
in  the  House  of  Lords.    He  relinquished, 
too,  the  income  of  10,000/.  whiab  had  been 
settled  on  him  on  attaining  his  majority,  but. 
kept  the  further  10,000/.  which  was  granted 
on  his  mazringe  in  1374,  as  an  allowance  to 
I  keep  up  Clarence  House,  London,  where*  he 
I  resided  for  a  part  of  each  year.  In  Germany 
'  there  were  many  who  affected  to  resent  thie 
,  intrusion  of  a  foreigner  among  the  prineeB 
;  the  wapire ;  but  amon|[  his  own  siufjeets  he 
I  speedily  overoame  hostile  prqudkesy  adapt- 
ing himself  to  hie  new  duties  uid  new  sur- 
roundincB,  and  taking  an  especial  interest 
in  all  that  concerneo  the  agricultural  and 
industrial  ^oeperity  oi  the  duchies.  A  keen 
sportsman,  a  man  of  refined  tastes,  passion- 
ately fcmd  of  mnuc,  and  a  good  performer 
on  the  vioUn,  he  was  yet  of  a  somewhat 
reserved  disposition  w^ich  prevented  htm 
\  from  being  so  popular  as  his  brothem ;  but 
;  by  those  who  were  in  a  position  to  know 
him  best  he  was  admired  and  esteemed. 
He  died  suddenly  at  Rosenau,  near  Coburg, 
on  30  July  1900  of  paralysis  of  the  heart, 
which,  it  was  underatoodr  saved  him  from 
the  ttutore  of  a<alow  death  by  an  internal 
disease  of  ft  maUgnant  nature.    He  was 
buried  on  4  Aw.  in  the  mausoleum  erected 
by  his  unde  Due  Ernest  II  in  the  cemetery 
at  Coburg. 

Duke  Alfred  married,  at  St.  Petersburg 
on  23  Jan.  1874,  the  Grand  Duchess  Marie 
Alexandrovna,  only  daughter  of  the  Tsar  of 
Russia,  Alexander  11,  and  left  by  her  four 
daughters,  three  of  whom  married  in  their 
father's  lifetime,  in  each  case  before  com- 
pleting their  eighteenth  year,  The  eldest 
daughter.  Princess  Marie  Alexandra  Victoria 
(A.  29  Oct.  1876),  married,  10  Jan.  1893, 
Ferdinand,  crown  praioe  of  Roumanian  the 
second  daughter,  Princess  Victoria  Melita 
(b.  26  Nov.  1876).  married,  on  19  April 
1894,  her  flnt  eonsin  Looie,  gtand  duke  of 
HeeM;  the  third  dai^hter,  ninosM  Alex- 
andra Louise  Olga  Victoria  (6. 1  Smt.  1878), 
married  the  Hereditary  PriVM  of  Hohen- 
lohe-Langenburg  on  20  Aptril  1696;  the 
fourth  daughter.  Princess  Beatrice  Leopol- 
dine  Victoria,  was  bom  on  30  April  1884. 

Duke  Alfred's  only  son,  Alfred  Alexander 
William  Emeet  Albert,  born  on  16  Oct. 
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1874,  died  of  idithini  at  Hens  on  6  Feb. 
1809.  Tlie  BueoeaBion  to  the  duohj  of  Bue- 
Oobu^l^otlia  thus  passed,  on  the  renuncia- 
tion both  of  Duke  Alfred's  next  brother,  the 
Duke  of  Connaugbt,  and  of  his  soa,  to  Duke 
Alfred's  nephew,  the  Duke  of  Albany,  pos- 
thumous son  of  his  youngest  brother,  Xjeo- 
pold,  duke  of  Albany,  Queen  Victoria's 
youngest  son. 

A  portrait  of  the  duke  by  Von  Angeli, 
dated  1876,  is  at  Windsor,  together  with  a 

glcture  of  ibe  ceremony  of  his  marriage  at 
t.  Petersburg,  which  was  painted  by  N. 
Chevalier. 

[Times,  1  Aug.  1900 ;  Army  and  Navy  Qazette, 
4  Aug.;  Milner  and  Briarley's  Cruise  of  Hw 
Hq'esty^i  ship  Galatea,  1867-8;  Sir  'Niaodore 
Iwlin's  lifo  of  the  Prince  Consort ;  Frothero's 
life  and  Letters  of  Dean  Stanley ;  Navy  Lista ; 
Foster's  Peerage.]  J.  K.  L. 

ALLAN,  Sra  HENRY  MARSHMAN 
HAVELOCK  (1830-1897),  general.  [See 
Baveloce-Allan.] 

ALLABDYCE,  ALEXANDER  (1846- 
1896),  author,  son  of  James  Allardyce, 
farmer,  was  bom  on  21  Jan.  1846  at  Tuly- 
minit,  Gartly,  jiarish  of  Rhynie,  Aberdeen- 
shire. Receivmg  his  first  lessons  in  Latin 
from  his  maternal  grandmother  (Smith,  An 
Aberdeenshire  Village  Propaganda),  he  was 
educated  at  Rhvnie  parish  school,  Aberdeen 
grammar  school,  and  the  university  of  Aber- 
deen. In  1868  he  became  sub-editor  of  the 
'Friend  of  India'  at  Serampore,  Bengal. 
Lord  Mayo  appreciated  him  so  highljr  that 
he  ofiered  hmi  an  assistant-commissioner^ 
ship,  but  he  kept  to  journalism.  He  was  on 
the  '  Friend  <tf  India '  till  1876,  having  app^ 
rentl^  at  the  same  time  done  work  tor  the 
*  Indjan  Statesman.'  In  1875  he  Buc4»eded 
John  Capper  as  editor  of  the  '  Ceylon  Times,' 
and  one  of  his  early  experiences  of  office  was 
tendering  an  apology  to  the  judicial  bench 
for  contempt  (London  Times,  26  April  1896). 
Returning  to  Europe,  he  was  for  a  time  at 
Berlin  and  afterwards  in  London,  where  he 
wrote  for '  fVaser's  Miu^ine,'  the  '  Spec- 
tator,* and  other  perio^cals.  In  1877  he 
settled  at  Edinburgh  as  reader  to  the  house 
of  Messrs.  William  Blackwood  and  Sons, 
uid  asBiBtaiLt-editor  of  'Blackwood's  Maga- 
zine.' He  died  at  Ptotobello  on  23  April 
1896,  and  was  buried  in  lUiynte  parish 
churchyard,  Aberdeenshire. 

When  comparatively  young  Allardyce 
married  his  cousin,  Barbara  Anderson,  who 
survived  him.   There  was  uo  family, 

Allardyce  wrote:  1.  'The  City  of  Sun- 
shine,' 1877;  2nd  edit.  1894;  a  vivacious 
tale  of  Indian  li£B  and  manners.  2. '  Memoir 


of  Vueoont  Keith  of  Stonehaven  MarischaU 
Admiral  of  the  Red,'  1882;  a  tnutworthy 
work.  8.  'Balmoral,  a  Romance  of  the 
Queen's  Country,'  189S ;  a  Jacobite  tale. 
4.  '  Eatlsconrt,  a  Novel  of  Prorindal  Life,' 
1894. 

In  1888  he  edited  two  works  of  ran 
value  and  interest  (each  in  2  vols.  8vo) : 
(1>  the  Ochtertyre  MSS.  of  John  Ramsay 
under  the  title  of  '  Scotland  and  Scotsmen 
in  the  Eighteenth  Century,'  and  (3)  '  Let- 
ters from  and  to  Charles  Kirkpatrick  Shaipe ' 
[q.  v.]  Allardyce  regularly  wrote  political 
and  literary  articles  for '  Blackwood^  Maga- 
zine,' and  his  skill  in  handling  a  short  story 
is  illustrated  in  the  tlurd  series  of  '  Tales 
from  BUckwood.'  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  preparing^  the  vdume  on  Abwdeen- 
shire  fm  Mee8rs.^l8ckwood*8  seriesaf  county 
histories. 

[Private  information ;  Times,  Scotsman,  'and 
Aberdeen  Free  Press  of  24  April,  and  Atbeiuenin 

of  2  May  1886,]  T.  B. 

ALLEN,  GRANT  (1848-1899).  man  of 
letters  and  man  of  science,  whose  full  name 
was  Charles  Grant  Blairfindie  Allen,  was 
bom  at  Alwington,  near  Kingston  in  Canada, 
on  24  Feb.  1846.  He  was  the  second  but 
only  surviving  son  of  Joseph  Antisell  Allen, 
a  clergyman  of  the  Irish  Church  who  emi- 
grated to  Canada  in  1840,  and  survived  Ma 
son  by  eleven  months,  dying  at  Alwington, 
near  Kingston,  in  Canada,  on  6  Oct-.  1900. 
His  motMT  (Charlotte  Cathoine  Ann)  was 
the  cmly  daughter  of  Charles  William  Qrant, 
fifth  boron  de  Longueuil,  a  title  created 
hy  Louis  XIV  in  1700,  and  the  only  one  in. 
Canada  that  is  officially  recognised.  The 
mother's  family  of  the  Qruits  came  to 
Canada  from  Bhurflndte  in  Scotland. 

Grant  Allen  (as  he  always  styled  him- 
self) spent  the  fint  thirteen  years  of  his  life 
among  the  delightfid  surroundings  of  the 
Thousand  Isles,  on  the  Upper  St.  Lawrence, 
where  he  learnt  to  love  animals  and  flowera. 
His  earliest  teacher  was  his  father.  In  about 
1861  the  family  moved  to  Kewhaven,  Con- 
necticut, where  he  had  a  tutor  from  Yale. 
In  the  following  year  they  went  again  to 
France,  and  he  was  placed  for  a  tune  in 
the  Colldge  Imperial  at  Dieppe,  befora  bein^ 
finally  transferred  to  King  Edward's  School, 
Birmin^iam.  In  1867  he  was  dected  to  a 
postmastership  at  Merton  Goll^;e,  Oxford. 
His  undergraduate  career  was  hunpered 
an  earlymarriage— his  first  wife  was  always 
an  invalid  and  soon  died ;  but  he  gained 
a  first  class  in  classical  moderations,  and  a 
second  class  in  the  final  classical  school  after 
only  a  year's  leading.  In  1871  he  graduated 
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BJL,  bat  proceeded  to  no  farther  dc|free. 
For  the  next  three  yeait  he  undertook  the 
uaeoagenuJ  work  of  eehooljinster  at  Brigh- 
ton, C^ltenhun,  and  Heading.  In  1873  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  mental  and  monl 
philosophy  in  a  college  at  Spanish  Town  in 
Jamaica,  then  founded  by  the  government 
{<st  the  education  of  the  negroes.  The  experi- 
ment of  the  negro  college  was  a  failure. 
The  half-dozen  students  that  could  be  got  to 
attend  required  only  the  most  elementary 
instruction,  and  the  principal  died  of  yellow 
fever.  In  1876  the  college  was  finally  dosed, 
and  AUen  returned  to  England  with  a  small 
sum  of  money  in  compensation  for  the  loss 
of  his  post.  These  three  y^re,  however,  in 
Jamaica  had  an  important  influence  on  the 
derelopmenttrf  AUea's  mind.  He  had  leisure 
to  read  and  to  allow  his  ideas  to  darify.  It 
was  daring  this  time  that  he  aoqaired  a  ftir 
knowledge  of  Anglo-Saxon  for  the  benefit  of 
his  pupils.  He  also  studied  philosophy  and 
^yei(»l  science,  and  firamed  an  evoluti<mary 
system  oi  his  own,  based  mainly  on  tlie 
works  of  Herbert  Spencer.  In  later  years 
be  was  not  much  of  a  student.  His  views 
were  formed  when  he  came  back  from 
Jamfuca,  and  such  tbey  remained  to  the  end. 

While  at  Oxfbrd  Alien  had  contributed  to 
a  short-lived  periodical,  entitled  *  The  Oxford 
University  Magazine  and  Review,'  of  which 
only  two  nambers  appeared  (December  1869 
and  January  1870).  On  re-settling  in  £ng^ 
land  in  1876,  he  residved  to  support  himself 
by  his  pen.  His  first  book  was  an  essay  on 
'  Physiological  .Esthetics'  (1877),  which  he 
dedicated  to  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  and  pub- 
lished at  his  own  risk.  Thebook  did  not  sell, 
but  it  won  for  the  author  some  reputation, 
and  introduced  his  name  to  the  editors  of 
magazines  and  newspapers.  Heb^^ntofind 
a  rrady  market  for  his  wares — popular  scien- 
tific articles,  always  with  an  evolutionarr 
moral — in  the  '  Comhill,'  the  *  St.  James  s 
Gtazette,'  and  elsewhere.  But  such  stray 
work  did  not  yield  a  livelihood ;  and  Allen 
was  glad  to  accept  an  engagement  of  some 
mottuis  to  assist  Sir  William  Wilson  Hunter 
[q.  T.  Snppl.]  in  the  oomnilation  of  the '  Im- 
perial Gazetteer  of  India.'  'I  wrote/hesavs, 
'with  my  own  hand  the  ineater  put  of  Uie 
artielea  on  the  North- Westem  rrorinces, 
the  Punjab  and  Sind,  in  those  twelve  big 
volumes.'  For  a  short  time  he  was  on  the 
staff  of  the  *  Daily  News,'  but  nightworii  did 
not  suit  him,  and  he  was  one  of  the  regular 
contributors  to  that  brilliant  but  unsuccess- 
ful periodical,  *  London '  (1878-9).  During 
this  period  he  pubUsfaed  another  essay  on 
'The  Colour  Sense'  (1879),which  won  high 
•pprovai  ham  Mr.  AJ&ed  Russell  Wallace ; 


three  ooDeetlons  of  popular  scientifie  sitieles 
('  Vignettes  from  Nature/  1881, '  Hm  Eto- 
lutaouist  at  Lawe,'  1881,  and  '  Colin  Gloat's 
Calendar,*  1883],  the  value  and  accuracy  of 
which  are  attested  by  letters  from  Darwin 
and  Huxley;  two  series  of  botanical  studies 
on  fiowers  ('  Colours  of  Flowers,'  1882,  and 
•  Flowers  and  their  Pedigrees'  1888) ;  and  a 
little  mon(»rraph  on '  A^do-Saxon  Britun' 
(1881). 

If  the  lasb-mentioned  be  excepted,  all 
Allen's  early  publications  from  1877  to  1888 
were  in  the  field  of  science.  Unfortunately, 
he  could  not  live  by  science  alone.  He  has 
himself  described  how  he  became  a  novelist. 
His  first  easays  in  fiction  were  short  stories, 
eontri,faiited  to  '  Belgravia'  and  other  maga- 
zines  under  the  pseudonym  of  J.  Arbuthnot 
Wilson,  and  collected  under  the  title  of 
'  Strange  Stories '  (1884).  ^  the  opinion 
his  friends  he  never  wrote  anything  better 
than  some  of  these  psychological  studies, 
notably  'The  Reverend  John  Greedy'  and 
*liie  Curate  of  Chumside,'  both  of  which 
appeared  in  the  '  Comhill.'  His  first  novel 
was  '  Philistia,'  which  originally  appeared  as 
a  serial  in  the  '  Gentleman's  Magazine,'  and 
was  published  in  the  then  orthodox  three 
volumes  in  1884,  again  under  a  pseudonym 
— this  time  Cecil  Power.  This  book  is  largely 
autobiographical.  Though  it  did  not  take 
with  the  public,  the  auUior  received  suffi- 
cient encouragement  to  go  on.  During  the 
next  fifteen  years  he  brought  out  more  than 
thirty  books  of  fiction,  of  which  the  only  one 
that  need  be  mentioned  here  is  '  The  Woman 
who  did '(1896).  This  ia  t  Tmdtiu^Soman, 
written,  as  he  said,  'for  the  first  time  in  my 
life  wholly  and  soldy  to  satisfy  my  own  taste 
and  my  own  conscience.'  The  heroine  is  a 
woman  with  all  the  virtues  who,  out  of 
regard  to  the  dignity  of  her  sex,  refuses  to 
suomit  to  the  legal  tie  of  marriage.  The 
disastrous  consequences  of  such  a  scheme  of 
life  are  developed  by  the  author  with  re- 
morseless precision.  He  intended  the  book, 
in  all  seriousness,  to  be  taken  as  a  protest 
against  the  subjection  of  women,  and  he 
dedicated  it  to  his  wife,  with  whom  he  had 
passed  'my  twenty  happiest  years.'  The  lack 
of  humour  in  it  puzzled  his  friends.  The 
public  read  it  eagerly,  bat  were  shocked. 
He  followed  it  up  with  another  'hill-top' 
novel,  *TheBritishBarbamnB'(1896),  which 
was  an  equally  inconsequent  satire  on  the 
existing  social  system,  and  then  quietly  re- 
turned to  the  writing  of  commonplace  fiction, 
some  of  which  appeared  under  the  fresh 
pseudonym  of  Olive  Pratt  Rayner, 

But  Allen's  intellectual  activity  was  by 
no  means  confined  to  novel  writing.  HV 
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cmtribated  repnlarlj  to  newspapers,  maga- 
zines, and  reviews,  which  contain  some  of 
his  best  work,  often  not  reprinted.  Of  those 
that  were  republished  in  book  form,  the 
fullest  U^t  was  thrown  on  the  author's  real 
views  of  life  in  *  Fallintfin  Love,  with  other 
EssavB  on  more  exact  Branches  of  Science' 
(1889),  and '  Postprandial  Philosophy '  (1894). 
Twice  he  returned  to  the  more  abstruse 
Bcienceof  luBearlierdays.  In  1888  he  brought 
oat '  Force  and  Energy,' which  embodies  the 
TBsultaof  hit  lonely  reading  and  contations  in 
Januuca,  when  the  first  anit  of  it  was  pri- 
vately printed  (1876).  Physicists  generally 
declined  to  discosa  his  novel  theory  of  dyna- 
mics as  being  that  of  an  amateur.  Never^ 
theleas  Allen  persisted  in  it,  and  when  the 
book  passed  into  the  remainder  market  in 
189^  ne  ^resoited  a  copy  to  a  friend  with 
tbia  inscription :  '  It  contains  my  main  con- 
tribution to  human  thought.  And  I  desire 
here  to  state  that,  when  you  and  I  bare 
passed  away,  I  believe  its  ^trine  will  sra- 
diuUly  be  arrived  at  by  other  tbinkers.'  His 
othtf  serious  work  was '  The  Evolution  of 
the  Idea  of  God'  (1897),  an  inquiry  into  the 
oripn  of  relmoaa.  Tius  book  is  crowded 
withanthiopou^tcal  lore,  and  contains  nume- 
rous brilliant  apergiUf  but  it  labours  under 
the  defect  of  attempting  to  explain  every- 
thing by  means  of  a  single  theory.  In  con- 
nection with  this  should  be  read  an  essay  on 
the  origin  of  tree  worship  that  he  prenxed 
to  a  Terse  translation  of  the  '  Attia  of  Ca- 
tullus (1892).  In  18&i  be  issued  a  volume 
of  poems  which  he  modestly  entitled  '  The 
Lower  Slopes'  (1894).  In  technique  tbev 
.are  the  verses  of  a  prose  writer,  though 
they  reveal  not  a  little  of  the  heart  of  the 
autlior,  and  the  ideals  of  bis  youth,  when 
most  them  were  actually  written.  In  the 
later  years  of  his  life  AUeo  found  a  fresh 
inter^t  in  art,  and  particularly  in  Italian 
ait.  To  art  as  a  handicraft  he  had  always 
iwan  attracted,  as  may  be  seen  in  his  vray 
first  contribution  to  the '  CV)mhiU '  on '  Carv- 
ing a  Cooo^ut.'  The  appreciation  of  paint- 
ing and  architecture  came  later,  as  the  re- 
sult of  repeated  visits  to  Italy.  To  his 
acientiflc  mind  they  fell  into  their  place  as 
brancbes  of  human  evolution.  It  is  this 
unifying  conception  of  art,  as  well  as  of  his- 
tory, that  inspires  the  series  of  guide-books 
which  he  wrote  tn  his  last  years  on  Paris, 
Florence,  Venice,  and  the  cities  of  Belgium 
(1897,1898). 

Qrant  Allen  never  enjoyed  robust  health. 
London  was  always  distasteful  to.  him.  In 
1881  ha  settled  at  Dorkii^,  where  he  de> 
lighted  in  botanical  walks  in  the  woods  and 
NUidy  heaths  J  but  nearly  every  year  he  was 


compelled  to  winter  in  the  south  cf  Europe, 
ustt^y  at  Antibes,  though  once  or  twice  he 
went  as  far  as  Algiers  and  Egypt.  In  1892 
he  bought  a  plot  of  ground  aunost  on  the 
summit  of  Hind  Head,  and  built  himself  a 
charming  cottsge  which  he  called  the  Croft. 
Here  he  found  that  he  could  endure  the 
severity  of  an  English  winter  amid  surround- 
ings wilder  than  at  Dorking,  and  with  the 
societv  of  a  tew  congenial  friends.  Conti- 
nental trips  he  atill  made,  chiefly  to  prepara 
his  guide-books.  His  favourite  holid^resMt 
waa  on  the  Thamea,  near  Maxlov.  Barly  in 
1899  he  was  seised  wi^  a  mysterious  iUnwa^ 
the  real  nature  of  which  was  not  detect«d 
tiU  after  his  deaths  After  months  of  sudfer^ 
ing  he  died  on  28  Oct.  His  body  was  cre- 
mated at  Woking,  tb«  only  ceranony  htdafg 
a  memorial  address  by  Mr.  Frederic  Harri- 
son. In  1873,Ju8tbeforestartingforJamaica, 
be  married  his  second  wife,  Ellen,  youngest 
daughter  of  Thomas  Jerrard  of  Lyme 
She  survived  him,  together  with  one  son,  the 
only  issue  of  the  marriage. 

[Gtiant  Allan,  a  Memoir,  by  Edward  Clodd, 
with  portrut  and  bibliography,  London,  1900.] 

ALUNGHAM,  WILUAM  '  (1624- 
1889),  poet,  was  boin  at  Ballyshannon,  l>oii^ 
gal,  on  19  March  1824.  William  Alliog- 
nam,  his  father,  who  had  formerly  been  a 
mercbant,  was  at  the  time  of  his  birth  mana- 
ger of  the  local  bank ;  his  mother,  Elizabeth 
Crawford,  was  also  a  native  of  Ballyshaa- 
non.  The  family,  originally  from  Hamp- 
shire, bad  been  settled  in  Ireland  since  the 
time  of  Elizabeth.  AUingham  entered  the , 
bank  with  which  bis  father  waa  connected 
at  the  age  of  thirteen,  and  strove  to  perfect 
the  scanty  education  he  had  received  at  a 
boarding-school  by  a  vigorous  course  of  self- 
improv^ent.  At  the  age  twenty-two 
be  received  an  appointment  in  the  customs, 
successivelv  exercised  for  several  years  at 
Don^l,  BallyshanncHi,  and  other  towns  in 
Ulster.  He  nevertheless  paid  almost  annual 
visits  to  London,  the  firstin  184S,aboatwhidi 
time  he  contributed  to  Leigh  Hunt's  '  Jour- 
nal,' and  in  1847  he  made  the  personal  ac- 
quaintance of  Leigh  Hunt,  who  treated  him 
with  great  kindness,  and  introduced  bim  to 
Carlyle  and  other  men  of  letters.  Through 
Coventry  Patmore  be  became  known  to 
Tennyson,  as  well  as  to  Rossetti  and  the 
[ve-Raphaelite  circle  in  general.  The  cor- 
responaence  of  Tennyson  and  Patmore 
attests  the  high  opinion  which  both  enter- 
taiued  of  thepoetical  promise  of  the  ^oung 
Irishman.  Hlb  first  vtuume,  entitled  simidy 
'  Poems '  (London,  1860, 12mo),  published  in 
ISdO,  with  a  dedication  to  Leigh  Hunt,  waa 
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nevnthelflM  woa  vithdnnrai,  and  hit  next 
Tentare,  'Day  and  V^if^t  Songi'  (1854,  Lon- 
dmi,  8m)f  wou^  nt^radud^  many  of  the 
euij  poenu,  woe  on  a  much  more  reetrict^d 
■eale.  ^te  decided  nicceee  joatified  the  publi- 
oationbf  a  second  edition  next  year,  with  the 
addition  of  a  new  title<pieee,  'The  Miuio 
Master/  an  idyllic  poem  which  had  appeared 
in  thdTotaime  of  1850,  hut  had  ondei^one  so 
moch  re&shioaing  as  to  have  become  almost 
a'  new  work.  A  second  series  of  'Day  and 
Ni^t  Songs '  was  also  added.  The  ToLuine 
KfB*  enrioud  by  seven  vary  beantiftil  wood- 
etita  after  designs  by  Arthur  Hughes,  as  well 
as  ona  bjMillais  and  <me  by  Rowetti,  which 
rank  amoag^  the  finest  examples  of  the  work 
of  these  artists  in  book  illustration.  Alling- 
ham was  at  tiiis  time  on  very  intimate  terms 
with  Soesetti,  whose  letters  to  him,  the  best 
that  Rossetti  ever  wrote,  were  published  by 
Or.  Birkbeck  Hill  in  the  *  Atlantic  Honthlv ' 
for  1896.  Alliogham  afterwards  dedicated  a 
volume  of  his  collected  worics  to  the  memory 
of  Bossetti,  'whose  friendship  brightenea 
many  years  of  my  life,  and  wnom  I  never 
can  forget.'  Many  of  the  jK)ems  in  this  col- 
lection  obtuned  a  wide  circulation  through 
Irish  hawkers  88  broadside  halfpenny  baUam. 
On  IS  June  1864  he  obtained  a  pension  of  60/. 
on  the  eivil  list,  and  this  was  angmented  to 
lOtU.  on  SI  Jan.  1870. 

In  186S  Allingham  was  bansferred  from 
Ballysliaiinon,  where  he  had  again  oflieiated 
since  1856,  to  thecustomshonseatLymin^on. 
In  the  preceding  year  he  had  edtteid '  Night- 
ingale Valley '  O^iABoed  in  1871  as  '  Choice 
Lyrics  and  short  Poems;  or,  Nightin^e 
Valley  *),  a  choice  selection  of  Engmh  lyncs ; 
in  1864  he  edited  'The  Ballad  Book'  for  the 
'  Golden  Treasury '  series,  and  in  the  same 

Cr  appeared  '  Laurence  Bloomfield  in  Ire- 
dj*  a  poem  of  considerable  length  in  the 
heroic  couplet,  evincing  careful  study  of 
Qoldsmith  and  Crabbe,  and  regarded  by  him- 
self as  his  most  important  work.  It  certainly 
vaa  the  most  ambitions,  and  its  want  of  snc- 
eesa  with  the  puUto  can  only  be  ascribed  to 
the  inherMit  diffionlty  of  the  sntijeot.  The 
effiirta  <tf  Laureaee  Ko<niiAeldj  a  yonag  Irish 
landlord  returned  to  his  patrimonial  estate 
after  an  EngUA  education  and  a  loilg  mi- 
nority to  raise  the  society  to  which  he  comes 
to  t^e  level  of  the  society  he  has  left,  form 
a  curious  connterpart  to  ^e  author's  own 
efforts  to  exalt  a  theme,  socially  of  deep 
interest,  to  the  region  of  poetry.  Neither 
Laurence  Bloomfield  nor  .^lingham  is  quite 
sacoessfbl,  hut  neither  is  entirely  linsuccees- 
flil,  and  the  attempt  was  worth  making  iu 
both  inataneee.  The  poem  remains  the 
epic  of  Irish  philanthxoptc  luidlovdism,  and 


its  want  of  stirring  interest  is  largely  re- 
deemed bv  its  wealth  of  admirable  deecrip- 
tion,  both  of  man  and  nature.  Turgeneff 
said,  after  reading  it,  'I  never  understood 
Treland  before.'  Another  reprint  from 
'  Fraser '  was  the  '  Rambles  oi  Fatricius 
Walker,'  lively  accounts  of  pedestrian 
tours,  which  appeared  in  book  form  in  1873. 
In  1865  he  published  '  Fifty  Modem 
Poems,'  six  of  which  had  appeared  in  earlier 
collections.  The  most  important  of  the  re- 
mainder are  pieces  of  local  or  national  in- 
terest. Except  for  '  Songs,  Ballads,  and 
Stories '  (1877),  chiefly  reprmts,  and  an  occa- 
sional contriMtion  to  the '  AthenttiiBi|'  he 
printed  Uttle  more  verse  un^  the  deflmtive 
collection  of  his  poetical  works  in  six  volumes 
(18S8-9S);  this  edition  included  'Thought 
and  Word,' '  An  Evil  May-Day :  a  reli^ous 
poem '  which  had  previously  appeared  in  a 
limited  edition,'ana'AshleyManor'(an  un- 
acted play),  besides  an  entire  volume  of  short 
aphoristic  poems  entitled  *  Blackberries,' 
which  had  been  preriously  published  in 
1884. 

In  1870  Allingham  retired  from  the  <avil 
service,  and  removed  to  London  as  sub- 
editor (under  Jamee  Authony  Froude  fq.  v, 
SuppLj  of  *  SVaser's  Maffounei'  to  which  ha 
bad  long  been  a  ccmtrioutor.  Four  yrars 
later  he  succeeded  Ftoude  as  editor^  and  on 
22  Aug.  1874  he  married  Miss  Helm  Pater- 
vm  {b.  1848),  ehiest  child  of  Dr.  Alexander 
Henry  PateiscHi,  known  under  her  wedded 
name  as  a  distinguished  water-colour  painter. 
He  conducted  the  magazine  with  much  ability 
until  the  commencement,  in  1879,  of  a  new 
and  shortlived  series  under  the  editorship  of 
Friiudpal  Tulloch.  His  edit<»ship  was  made 
memorable  by  the  publication  in  the  maga- 
zine of  Carlyle's  'Early  Kings  of  Norwav,' 
given  to  him  as  a  mark  of  re^rd  by  Carlyle, 
whom  he  frequently  visited,  and  of  whose 
conversation  he  has  preserved  notes  which 
it  may  be  hoped  will  one  day  be  published. 
After  the  termination  of  his  connection  with 
'  Fraser,'  he  took  up  his  xeudence,  in  1881,  at 
Witley,  in  Surrey,  whence  in  1888  he  re- 
Bumd  to  Hempstead  with  a  view  to  the 
ednoatitn  of  his  children.  His  health  waa 
already  much  impaired  by  the  effects  of  a 
fall  from  horseback,  and  he  died  about  a  year 
after  his  settlement  at  Lyndhurst  Road, 
Hunpstead,  on  18  Nov.  1889.  His  remains 
were  cremated  at  Woking, 

Though  not  ranking  among  the  foremost 
of  his  generation,  AlUnghapj  when  at  his 
beet,  is  an  excellent  poet,  simple,  clear,  and 
gracefril,  with  a  distinct  though  not  ob- 
trusive individuality.  His  best  work  is 
concentrated  in  hia  '  Day  and  Kight  Songs' 
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(1854),  which,  whether  pathetic  or  sportive, 
whether  expreseing  feeling  or  depicting 
scenery,  whether  nphome  by  simple  melody 
or  embodying  truth  in  symbol,  bIwb^b  fulfil 
the  intention  of  the  author  and  oohiere  the 
character  of  works  of  art  .  The  employment 
of  colloquial  Irish  without  conventional 
hihemicisms  was  at  the  time  a  noteworthy 
novelty.  'The  Music  Master' (1866),  thoagh 
of  no  absorbing  interest,  is  extremely  prettv, 
and  although  'laurence  Bloomfield'  will 
mainly  euirive  as  a  social  document,  the 
reader  for  instruction's  sake  will  often  be  de- 
lighted by  the  poet's  graphic  felicity.  The 
rest  of  Allingum'i  jioetieal  work  is  on  a 
lower  level;  there  is,  norerthdess,  much 
point  in  most  of  his  aphorisms,  thon^  few 
may  attain  the  absolute  perfection  which  ab- 
solute isolation  demands. 

Two  portraits,  one  representing  Alling- 
ham  in  middle,  the  other  in  later  lif^  are 
zeproduced  in  the  collected  edition  of  his 
poems. 

A  collection  of  prose  works  entitled  'Varie- 
ties in  Proee '  was  posthumously  published 
in  three  volumes  in  1898, 

[Atheosam,  23  Nov.  1889;  AUingfaam'i  pre- 
&CM  to  hii  poems;  AUingham's  Diary,  1907; 
Boesetti'a  letters  to  bim,  ed.  Dr.  Birkbei^  Hill, 
1897 ;  A.  H.  Mflea's  Foeti  and  Po«try  of  th« 
Centiny;  private  infivmation.]  IL  G. 

AliLBCAir,  GEORGE  JAMES  (181S- 
1898),  botanist  and  xoolovist,  bom  at  Cork 
in  1813,  was  eldest  son  of  James  Allman  of 
Bandon,  co.  Cork.  He  was  educated  at 
the  Belfast  academical  institution  and  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where  he  graduated 
B.A.  1889,  M.B.  1843,  and  M.D.  1847.  In 

1843  he  became  a  member,  and  in  1844  a 
fellow,  of  the  Eoyal  College  of  Surgeons, 
Ireland,  and  on  1  July  1847  he  was  admitted 
to  the  ad  eundem  degree  of  M.D,  at  Oxford. 
Originally  intended  for  the  bar  and  then  for 
medicine,  he  abandoned  both  in  order  to 
devote  himself  to  the  study  of  natural  sci- 
ence, and  especially  of  marine  zoology,  of 
whidi  he  was  one  of  the  early  pioneers  in 
En^and.  His  first  scientific  paper— on 
volyzoa— appeared  in  1843 ;  it  was  foUowed 
try  one  on  hydrozoa  in  1844,  and  in  tlw  n«xt 
thirty  years  Allman  published  over  a  hundred 
p&pen  on  these  and  similar  subjects.  In 

1844  he  was  appointed,  in  succession  to  his 
namesake,  William  Allman  [g.v.],  professor 
of  botany  in  Dublin  University.  On  1  Jnne 
1854  he  was  elected  F.R.S.,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  app<unted  regius  pro- 
jessor  01 natural  history,  and  keeper  of  the 
natural  history  museum  in  the  university  of 
EdinhuTsh  ;  his  inaugural  lecture  was  pnb- 
liahed  (Edinburgh,  18U). 


Allman^  Tepatstion  rests  on  His  invasd- 

gations  into  the  dasnficadon  and  morpho- 
logy of  the  coelenterata  and  polyzos.  Hi* 
'Monograph  of  the  Freshwater  Polyzoa* 
was  published  by  the  Ray  8odety  in  1866^ 
and  in  1871-2  the  same  society  published  in 
two  fine  folios  Allman's  most  important 
work, '  A  Monosraph  of  the  Oymnoblastie 
or  Tnbularian  l^droida.'  The  way  for  this- 
had  been  prepared  by  the '  Mon<^;raph  of  the 
Naked-eyed  Medaste,'  published  in  1849  by 
Edward  Forbes  [q.  v.],  and  by  the  '  Oceanic 
Hydrozoa '  of  Thomas  Henry  Huxley  [q.  v. 
SuppL],  published  by  the  Royal  Soaety  in 
years  later  Al]pmi>  ^nt  invited 
to  report  on  the  hydzoida  ooUacted  by  L.  F. 
de  PourtaUs  on  behalf  of  United  States 
goTemment  in  the  Gvlf  Stretm }  Allman's 
report  formed  part  ii.  of  the  fifth  volnme  of 
the  '  Memoirs  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative 
Zoolo^  at  Harvard.*  In  1883  he  per&rmed 
a  similar  service  for  the  British  govonment, 
contributing  a  report  on  hydroids  to  a  series 
of  Challenger  reports  edited  by  Sir  Charles 
Wyville  Thomson  [q.  v.]  Allman's  report 
is  part  XX.  of  the  seventh  volume  (1883). 
For  his  work  on  hydroids  Allman  received 
the  Brisbane  medal  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh  in  1877,  the  Cunningham  medal 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  in  1878,  and 
t^^d  medal  of  the  T<inneaa  Society  in 

Meanwhile,  in  1870,  AUman  retired  hoax 
his  professorship  at  Edinburgh,  being  pre- 
sented with  a  testimonisd  on  29  July.  In 
1871  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Athe- 
nnum  Club  by  the  committee.  From  185& 
till  the  abolition  of  the  board  in  1881  he 
was  one  of  the  Scottish  fishery  commis- 
sioners, and  in  1676  he  was  aj^inted  a 
commissioner  to  inquire  into  the  working  of 
the  queen's  colleges  in  Ireland.  He  had 
always  taken  a  keen  interest  in  the  popula- 
risation of  science,  and  was  one  of  the  early 
promoters  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science ;  he  presided  over 
the  biological  section  in  1873,  and  over  the 
united  association  when  it  met  at  Sheffield 
in  1879.  He  served  on  the  eoundl  of  the 
Royal  Society  from  1671  to  1678,  ud  in 
1874  he  succeeded  George  Bentham  [q.T.3 
as  president  of  the  Linnean  Society,  to  the 
'  Journal  *  of  which  he  had  contributed  seve- 
ral papers,  the  most  important  being  that 
on  the  fre^water  medusa ;  he  relinquished 
the  presidency  in  1883,  when  he  was  suc- 
ceeded hySir  John  Lubbock  (ilrst  Lord  Ave- 
bury).  He  also  acted  for  many  years  as 
examiner  in  natural  history  for  the  nniveisity 
of  London,  for  the  army,  navy,  and  Indian 
medical  and  civil  servims. 
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On  learing  Edinbnivh  Allman  htd  settled 
firet  at  Werbridffe  and  then  in  close  proxi- 
xnitT  to  Hr.  Alfred  RuMel  Wallace,  at 
Arainore,  Farketone,  Dorset.  He  died  there 
on  24  Not.  1898,  and  was  buried  on  the 
39th  in  Poole  cemetery.  His  wife,  Hannah 
Louisa,  third  daughter  of  Samuel  Sfaaen  of 
Crix,  near  Colchester,  Essex,  by  whom  he 
had  DO  issue,  predeceased  him  in  1600. 

Besides  the  works  meutioned  above  and 
his  numerous  scientific  papers,  of  which  a 
list  is  given  in  the  Royal  Society's  Catalogue, 
Allman  paldisfaed  a  lecture  mtitled  '  rhe 
Method  and  Aim  of  Natnral  History  Studies* 
(Edinbiu^,  186B,  8to),  and  contributed  to 
J.Y.  Quiui'Ieonee  Zootcnaaicte'  (Leipzig, 
1867,  foI.),and '  An  Appendix  on  the  Vegeta- 
tion of  the  Biviera'  to  A.  Bardt/s '  Nice  and 
its  Climate*  (English  transl.  London,  1862, 
8ro).  In  the  Isst  year  of  his  life  he  printed 
a  volume  of  poems  for  private  circulation. 

[AUmsn's  Works  in  Brit,  Mnsenm  Libnuy; 
Proc.  lAnnean  Soe.  1895-0,  p.  80 ;  Lists  of  Fal- 
lon of  the  R^l  Soc. ;  Naturs,  lix.  202, 269  (by 
FrofMsorO.  B.  Howra);  Cat  Qrad.  Trio.  CoU. 
Dublin;  Postal's  Alomni  Oxod.  1716-1886; 
Hen  of  the  Time.  1885;  Who's  Who?  1898 j 
Times,  28  Nov.  1808;  Hnxlfl7*sLifa  and  Letters 
of  T.  H.  Huxl^,  1900.]  A.  P.  P. 

ALLOir,  HENBY  (1818-189S),  oongre- 
gational  divine,  bom  at  Walton,  near  Hull, 
on  13  Oct.  181^  was  the  son  of  William 
AUon,  a  Vnilder  and  estate  steward.  He 
was  avprentioed  as  a  builder  at  Bevwl^, 
where  M  joined  the  eongr^tional  church, 
and  hegan  to  preach  at  the  age  of  seventeen. 
His  devout  cmracter  attracted  the  attention 
of  James  Sherman  [q.  v.],  and  others,  by 
whose  influence  he  was  received  in  16S9  as 
a  student  at  Oheshunt  College,  where  he 
studied  theolwy  tmder  John  Hams  (1602- 
2866])  [q.v.l  In  1844  he  became  sssistant 
to  Thomas  "Lewis  at  Union  Chapel,  Isling^ 
ton.  He  was  ordained  on  12  June  1844, 
and  his  preaching  at  once  created  a  re- 
markable un^ession.  His  striking  presence 
added  to  the  eflbet  of  his  delivery,  while  hs 
appealed  in  his  aeimona  to  the  intellect 
inter  tiian  to  the  emotuma  of  hie  hearers. 
On  tiie  death  of  Lewis  on  29  Feb.  1862 
Allon  became  sole  pastor  of  the  church.  In 
1861  Union  Chapel  was  enlai^^,  and  be- 
tween 1874  and  1677  it  was  rebuilt.  Allon 
did  not,  however,  confine  his  labours  to  his 
congregation,  but  extended  them  to  many 
di&rent  fielda  of  action.  His  services  to 
Oheshunt  Coll^  were  very  great.  After 
Sherman's  death  in  18^  he  filled  the  hono- 
rary office  of  secretary,  and  in  1864  lie  was 
wpointed  ministerial  trustee,  as  well  as  one 
of  ihe  trustees  of  the  countvas  of  Hunting- 


don's  connection  [see  Habidtm,  SbuitaI. 
He  also  made  extensive  journeys  througn 
the  British  Isles  and  the  United  States, 
where  in  1871  he  received  the  honaxtKey 
degree  of  D.U.  from  Yale  University.  H« 
received  a  similar  distinction  from  St  An- 
drews in  1666.  He  was  twice  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Congregational  Union — in  1864 
and  in  1861 — an  unprecedented  distinction. 

In  literature  Allon  was  equally  active, 
while  his  services  to  nonconlbrmiet  music 
were  of  the  first  imp<u1ance.  In  1868  he 
compiled  a  'Memoir  oi  James  Bhuman* 
(;London,  8vo ;  3rd  edit  1864),  and  in  1666, 
in  conjunction  with  Henry  Robert  Beynolds 
fq.  v.  Suppl.],  he  undotocdt  to  edit  the 
'British  Quarterly  Review,'  the  represen- 
tative organ  of  the  free  churches  [see 
VAVeuir,  RoBBRT,  1796-1866].  In  1677 
ha  became  sole  editor,  and  continued  in 
this  position  until  the  periodical  .was  dis- 
continued inl686.  Hisservioestohymnology 
were  of  great  value.  He  edited  the  '  Oon- 
grpgational  Psalmist'in  1858  in  conjunction 
witu  Henry  John  Qauntlett  [q.v.3,  and  new 
editions  appeared  in  1866,  1876,  and  1889. 
A  second  edition,  a  '  Chant  Book,'  was  pub- 
lished in  1660;  a  third  section,  'Anthems 
fbr  Congr^tional  Use,'  in  1872,  and  a 
fourth,  *  Tunes  for  Children's  Wonh^,'  in 
1879.  Besides  editing  these  musical  woria 
he  acted  as  editor  to  the  'New  Oongxeg^ 
tiTnal  Hymn-book,' published 'Supplemental 
Hymns  for  Public  Worship'  in  1668, 
'tiymns  for  Children's  ■Worship'  in  1876, 
and  the  '  Congregational  Psalmist  Hymnal* 
in  1866.  By  tl^  musical  works,  and  bv 
his  lectures  and  writings,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  'The  Worship  of  the 
Church,'  contributed  to  Henrv  Robert  Rey- 
nolds's <  Ecclesia  '  (1670),  Ailon  did  much 
to  improve  the  musical  portion  of  noncon- 
formist worship.  As  a  composer  he  is  only 
represented  by  one  hymn,  'Low  in  Thine 
agony,'  written  for  Passiontide, 

AUon  died  at  Canonbuiy  on  16  April 
1892,  end  was  buried  in  AbnOT  Fnk  oeme* 

Son  21  April.  A  man  of  liheral  thooriit 
wide  reading,  many  of  his  theologwal 
opinions  wore-haraly  in  sympathy  with  uwee 
of  his  more  conservative  oomtemporaries, 
such  as  John  Campbell  (1794^-1667)  [q.  v.j 
They  expoeed  him  to  animadversions,  but  no 
attack  ever  excited  him  to  bittcmesa.  In 
1848  he  was  married  at  Blunliaham,  in 
Huntingdonshire,  to  Eliza,  eldest  daughter 
of  Joseph  Qoodman  of  Witton  in  thatconnty. 
He  left  two  sons  and  four  daughters.  A 
fbnd  to  establish  a  memorial  to  AUon  was 
closed  in  1897.  By  its  means  the  chapel  of 
CheahuBt   Coll^  was  enlarged,  a  new 
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organ  provided,  ud  u.  AUon  scholttxship 
eitebUuied. 

Besidei  the  woiks  already  mentionedr  and 
numeroaa  Mrmons  and  pamphlets,  Allon 
was  the  author  of:  1.  '  The  Vieion  of  God, 
and  other  Sermona/  London,  1876,  6to  ;  Srd 
edit.  1877.  3.  'The  IndwelliM  of  Christ, 
and  other  Sermons,'  London,  1692,  8to.  lie 
edited  in  186d  the  'Sermons'  of  Thomas 
Binnej  [q.  t.}  with  a  biographical  and  criti- 
cal sketch.  A  number  of  AJlon's  letters  to 
Reynohls  are  printed  in  'Henry  Robert 
R^nolda ;  his  IMe  and  Letters/  edited  by 
his  waters  in  1898. 

Allon*B80B,HsHBTEBsxuraALL0ir{1864- 
1^7),  musical  eompoeer,  bom  in  October 
186i,  was  educated  at  Amersham  Hall 
School  near  Reading,  at  Unirersity  College, 
London,  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
He  studied  muaic  under  William  Henry 
Birch  and  Frederic  Corder.  Besides  two 
cantatas,  '  Annie  of  Lochroyan '  and  '  The 
Child  of  Elle,'  and  many  songs,  he  published 
several  sonatas  and  other  pieces  for  the 
pianoforte,  and  the  pianoforte  and  violin. 
His  work  showed  originality  and  power.  He 
waa  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  *  New  Musi- 
cal Quarterly  Review/  to  which  he  fre- 
quently contributed.  He  died  in  London 
on  S  April  1897,  and  bequeathed  his  library 
of  musical  works  to  the  Union  Society  of 
Cambridm  University  (information  kindly 
given  by  Mr.  L,  T.  Rowe). 

[Harwood's Henry AlloD,  1894(with  ^rtrait); 
Memorials  of  Henry  Allon  (with  portrait),  1892; 
CoDRregational  Year  Book,  1893,  pp,  202-S 
(wita  portrait);  Historical  Sketch,  prefixed  to 
Sermons  preached  at  the  dedicKtion  of  Union 
Cbapel,  Uington,  1879;  Burrell's  Memoirs  of 
T.  Levis,  1863;  Waddington's  Congregational 
HistoTT,  1650-1880,  pp.  429-46;  Congregation- 
alist,  May  1879  (with  portrait);  J.  Quianeis 
Bogars  hi  Stmday  Uaganna,  1892.  pp.  387-91.] 

E.  I.  C. 

ALLPORT,  Sib  JAMES  JOSEPH 
(1811-1892),  railway  manager,  bom  at  Bii^ 
mingbam  on  27  Feb.  1811,  waa  third  son  of 
Wilbam  Allport  {d.  182S)  of  Birmingham 
by  ^Hiebe,  daughter  of  Joiie^  Dickinson  of 
woodgreen,  BtaffiHrdehire.  Hia  fiither  was  a 
manu»cturer  of  small  arms,  and  for  a  time 
prime  warden  of  the  Birmingham  Proof 
House  Company.  James  was  educated  in 
Belgiom,  and  at  an  early  age,  on  the  death 
of  hisfather,  assisted  his  mother  in  the  condnct 
of  her  businees. 

In  18S9he  entered  the  service  of  the  newly 
founded  Blnningham  and  Derby  Railway  ea 
chief  clerk,  and  after  filling  the  post  of  traffic 
manager  was  soon  appointed  manager  of 
that  railway.   While  m  this  employment  in 


1841  he  was  one  <^  the  first  to  advocate  and 
propose  the  establishment  of  a  railway  clear- 
lOg-hooBS  syet&m.  On  the  ama^amation  of 
hia  compuiy  with  the  North  Midland  and 
Midland  Counties  Railway  on  1  Jan.  1844, . 
Allport  waa  not  selected  aa  manager  of  the 
joint  undertaking,  but  through  the  influence 
of  Qeoi^e  Hudson  [q.  v.],  who  had  marked 
his  ability,  was  appointed  manager  of  the 
Newcastle  and  Darlington  line.  This  line 
proepered  under  his  six  years'  control,  and 
developed  into  the  York,  Newcastle,  and 
Berwick  Railvray.  He  waa  next  chosen  in 
1860  to  manage  the  Manchester,  Sheffield, 
and  Lincblnahire,  then  little  more  than  a 
branch  of  the  London  and  NorUt-Westem ; 
and  three  years  later,  on  1  Oct.  1663,  he 
waa  appointed  general  manager  of  the  Mid- 
land Railwav,  At  this  pericM  the  Midland 
Com^y  only  poflwaaed  five  hundred  miles 
of  railroad,  consisting  of  little  more  than  an. 
j  a^lomeration  of  local  lines  serving  the 
,  midland  counties,  and  was  in  a  position  of 
dependence  on  the  London  and  North- 
Western.  The  extension  of  his  railway 
system  and  its  conversion  into  a  trunk  line 
were  the  first  great  objects  of  the  new 
manager,  and  the  policy  of  securing  inde- 
pendent approach  to  the  centres  of  popula- 
tion was  now  inaugurated,  and  henceforth 
constatratly  followed.  In  1867  this  work 
began  by  the  completion  of  the  Midland 
line  from  LMcester  to  Hitchin,  whidi  now, 
instead  of  Rugby,  became  the  nearest  point 
of  connection  with  London.  In  same 
year  AUport  waa  induced  to  aooqA  the 
position  of  managing  dire^or  to  Palmer's 
Shipbuilding  Company  at  Jarrow,  and  re> 
signed  his  otfice  in  the  Midland  on  26  May 
1867,  but  was  elected  a  director  on  6  Oct. 
1857.  Three  years  later  it  was,  however, 
found  to  be  to  the  interest  of  the  Midland 
to  recall  bim  to  the  post  of  general  manager, 
and  his  services  were  almost  immediately 
success  Ailly  emploved  in  opposing  a  proposed 
bill  which  would  nave  enabled  the  Lcmdon 
and  North-Weetem,  the  Great  Noxthera,and 
Mancheater,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Bail- 
ways  Inr  ftr-naehing  agreements  seriously 
to  handicap  traffic  on  the  Midland.  In  1862 
the  act  of  parliament  was  secured  by  means 
of  which  the  company  waa  enabled  to  reach 
Lancaahire  through  the  Derbyshire  dale8,and 
in  the  following-  year  powers  were  granted  to 
lay  down  the  line  between  Bedford  and  Lon- 
don. Not  satisfied  with  this  rapid  extension, 
Allport  in  1666  was  mainly  responsible  for 
the  introduction  of  the  bill  into  rarliament 
authoriaing  the  creation  of  the  Settle  and 
Carlisle  line.  Great  perseverance  and  de- 
terminatioa  on  the  part  of  the  manager. 
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wen  necesaary  after  tbe  railway  paiue  in 
1866  to  maintMn  the  companj'a  reaolve  to 
eatabluh  an  indepmident  zout«  to  the  north. 
The  difficulties  and  expense  of  the  enter- 
prise were  immense,  and  its  construction 
gare  AUport  more  anxiety  than  any  other 
railway  work  he  had  ever  undertaken  (liait- 
way  Newt,  1892,  p.  685).  The  line  was 
not  completed  for  peseeoBer  traific  to  Carlisle 
liefore  ,1876.  The  St.  Pancras  terminus  of 
the  Midland  Railway  had  been  opened  on 
1  Oct.  1868.  Br  the  securing  of  a  London 
terminus,  and  toe  creation  of  a  new  and 
independent  route  to  Scotland,  Allport's 
main  purpose  was  accomplished,  and  the 
Midland  line  was  est^bliehed  as  one  of  the 
great  railway  systems  of  the  coimtary. 

The  development  of  the  ooalfii^Lds  in  mid- 
England  by  means  of  his  line  was  an  object 
always  k^t  in  view  by  the  general  manajg;er, 
and  eventually  succesafulfy  accomplished. 
The  process,  however,  led  in  1871  to  a  severe 
coal-rate  struggle  with  the  Caveat  Northern 
Bailway,  in  which  AJlport's  action  in  sud- 
denly withdrawing  through  rates  to  aU 
parts  of  the  Great  Korthem  system,  besides 
Being  unsuccessful,  proved  subsequently 
somewhat  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  his 
company.  Competition  with  the  G^reat 
Northern  was  one  of  the  chief  reasons  which 
in  the  first  instance  caused  the  Midland 
hoard  to  decide  on  running  third-class  car- 
riages on  all  trains  on  and  after  1  April 
1872,  But  Allport  was  a  fim  believer  from 
the  first  in  the  ermtual  success  of  a  course 
regarded  at  the  time  by  moat  railwar 
managers  aa  revolutionary,  and  in  afterwUw 
looked  back  on  the  imiHcovement  of  ib» 
third-class  passenger's  lot  as  one  of  the 
most  satisfactory  episodes  in  his  career 
(WluiAXS,  7%«  Midland  Railway,  p.  280). 
The  abolition  of  the  second  class  on  the 
Midland  system  from  1  Jan.  1676  was  a 
further  development  of  the  same  policy ;  but 
the  change,  though  now  followed  on  other 
lines,  was  not  at  first  approved  by  public 
opinion. 

Allport  retired  from  bis  post  as  general 
manager  on  17  Feb.  1880,  when  be  was 
presented  with  10,000^.  by  the  shazeholders, 
and  elected  as  a  director  of  the  company. 
In  1884  he  received  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood, and  in  1886  was  created  a  member  ot 
the  zoyal  commission  to  report  upon  the 
state  of  railways  in  Ireland.  He  was  a  direc- 
tor of  several  important  industrial  under- 
takings. After  his  retirement  he  inspected 
the  ISew  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio  rail- 
wav  system  on  behalf  of  the  bondholders, 
ana  expoeed  its  mismanagement.  He  died 
on      April  1892,  and  was  buried  in  Belper 


cemetery,  Derby,  on  29  April.  He  married 
in  1883  Ann  (d.  1866),  daughter  of  John 
Gold  of  Birmingham,  hy  whom  he  teft  two 
sons  and  three  daughters. 

[Timsi",  29  April  I8»2;  Bailway  News,  April 
1892  ;  AcwoTth'a  Bailwan  of  JSngland,  «d, 
IBOO,  pp.  31,  66,  206;  Bnrke's  Landed  Gmtiy, 

18S6;  WilliBms's  History  of  Midland  Railvay ; 
snd  iofbrmation  kindly  conveyed  by  the  secretary 
of  the  Midland  Bailway  Company.]  W.  C-b, 

ALTHAUS,  JULIUS  (188»-1900),  phy- 
sician, bom  in  Lippe-Uetmold,  Qermany,  on 
SI  March  1833,  was  the  fourth  and  youngest 
son  of  Friedrich  Althaus  and  Julie  Draeseke. 
Hia  father  was  gener^  superintendent  of 
I^ppo-Detmold,  a  pxotestant  dignitv  equal  to 
the  Anglican  rural  dean;  Ids  motner  was  a 
daughter  of  the  last  proteatant  bishop  of 
Magdeburg.  He  received  his  cUssioal  educa- 
tion at  the  university  of  Bonn,  and  bemin  his 
medical8tudie8atGbttineeninl861.  Hepro- 
ceeded  thenoe  to  Heidelberg  and  graduated 
M.D.  at  Berlin  in  1866,  with  a  thesis  '  de 
Pneumothorace.'  He  then  proceeded  toSicily 
with  Professor  JohanneaMueller(1801-1868), 
and  thence  to  Paris,  where  he  worked  under 
Professor  Jean  Martin  Charcot  (1826-1898). 
Althaus  afterwards  settled  in  London,  when 
Robert  Bentley  Todd  [q.  v.]  gave  him  oppor- 
tunities of  undertakii^  the  electrical  treat- 
ment of  patients  at  Km^s  College  HoapitaL 
In  1866  he  was  mainly  instrumental  in  found- 
ing the  Hospital  for  Etulepsy  and  PanWiia 
in  Regent's  Park,  to  which  he  was  attached 
as  physician  until  his  resignation  in  1894, 
when  he  was  appointed  to  the  honorary  office 
of  consulting  physician.  He  was  admitted  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Collef^  of  Physicians 
of  London  in  I860.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  a  corresponding  fellow  of  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Medicine,  and  he  had  re- 
ceived the  insignia  of  the  order  of  the  crown 
ofltaly.  He  died  in  London  on  11  June  1900, 
and  was  buried  at  Woking.  Althaus  married, 
in  June  1869,  Anna  Wilhelmina  Pelser,  and 
bad  three  children — two  sons  and  a  daughter, 
of  whom  the  latter  survived  him. 

Althaus  was  a  man  of  very  varied  attain- 
ments, with  great  musical  gifts.  He  was 
greatly  interested  in  the  therapeutic  effects 
of  electricity.  He  published:  1.*  A  Treatise  on 
Medical  Electricity,'  London,  1859,  8vo;  8rd 
edit.  187S.  2.  '  The  Spas  of  Europe,'  Lon- 
don, 1862, 8vo.  3  '  On  Paralysis,  Neuralgia, 
and  other  Affections  of  the  Nervous  System, 
and  their  successful  Treatment  by  Galvanism 
and  Faradisation,"  London,  1664, 12mo.  4. 
'  On  Sclerosis  of  the  Spinal  Cord,'  London, 
1886,  8vo ;  translated  into  German,  Leipzig, 
1884,  and  into  French  by  J.  Morin,  with  a 
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rfaoe  by  Prof.  Charcot,  Paru,  1885,  8to. 
'Infloenxa:  its  Pathology,  Symptomi, 
Complications^  and  Sequels,'  2nd  edit.  Lon- 
don, 1802, 12mo.  6.  •  On  FaUnre  of  Brain 
Power :  its  Nature  and  Treatment,'  4Hh  ecUt. 
London,  1694, 12mo. 

[Dr.  Psgel's  BiograpbiBcIies  Laxieoii,  190^; 
obituaiT  aoticM  in  the  Lancet  and  British 
Medical  JohtdkI,  vol.  i.  1900;  Times,  13  Jane 
1900;  private  information.]  D'A.  P. 

AMOS,  SHELDON  (1886-1886),  juriflt, 
fourth  son  of  Andrew  Amos  [q.  t.],  by  Mar- 
(faret,  daughter  of  William  Lax  [q,  v.J,  bom 
in  1836,  was  an  alumnus  of  Clare  Colle^, 
Cambridge,  in  which  university  he  gradu- 
ated B.A.  in  1869  (senior  optime  in  mathe- 
matics, second  class  in  classics),  having  in 
the  preceding  year  talren  the  members*  prize 
for  Latin  prose.  He  was  admitted  on  2 
June  1669  member  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
where  he  was  called  to  the  bar  ou  11  June 
1862.  The  honours  which  he  had  taken  in 
the  previous  examination  did  not  bring 
briefs  to  his  chambers,  but  procured  bim  a 
readership  at  the  Temple,  which  he  held 
until  his  election  in  1869  to  the  chair  of 
jurisprudence  in  Umversity  College.  In 
1872  he  was  elected  reader  under  the  Coun- 
cil of  L^al  Education,  and  examiner  in 
Constitutional  Law  and  History  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  London.  He  vacated  the  reader- 
ship in  1876,  the  examinershi_p  in  1877,  and 
the  chair  jurisprudence  in  1879.  His 
liealth  was  then  gravely  impdired,  and  a 
voyage  to  the  South  Seas  failed  to  restore 
it;  nor  did  he  find  colonial  society  congenial, 
and  after  a  short  residence  at  Sydney  he 
settled  in  Bgypt,  practising  as  an  advocate 
in  the  law  courts  and  devoting  his  leisure 
time  to  the  study  of  the  complicated  social 
and  political  problems  whidi  were  then 
pressmg  for  solution.  He  was  resident  at 
Alexandria  on  the  eve  of  the  British  occu- 
pation, and  suffered  the  loss  of  his  library 
by  the  bombardment  (July  1882).  On  the 
subsequent  reorganisation  of  the  Egyptian 
judicature  he  was  appointed  judge  oi  the 
oonit  of  appeal  (native  tribunab).  The 
duties  of  the  ofllce  proved  exceptionally 
onerous  to  one  who,  though  an  accomplish^ 
jurist,  was  without  enterienee  adminls- 
tralicn.  Amos's  health  proved  unequal  to 
the  stnin.  A  furlough  m  England  in  the 
antimm  of  1886  failea  to  restore  his  powers, 
and  on  his  return  to  Egypt  he  died  suodenlr, 
3  Jan.  1886,  at  his  residence  at  Ramlen, 
near  Alexandria. 

Amos  married  in  1870  Sarah  Maclardie, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Perceval  Bunting,  of 
Manchester,  by  whom  he  IcA  issue. 


In  early  life  Amos  was  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  the  '  Westminster  Beriew,'  and 
well  known  as  an  earnest  advocate  of  the 

higher  education  and  political  emancipation 
of  women,  and  as  a  leader  in  the  crusade 
against  the  Oontagioos  Diseases  Acts.  He 
was  a  friend  and  admirer  of  Frederick 
Denison  Maurice,  with  whom  he  Was  asso- 
ciated as  a  lecturer  at  the  Working  Hen's 
College  in  Ghreat  Ormond  Street,  London. 
He  WM  widely  read  in  theology  and  philo- 
sophy, and  found  Coleridge  and  Comte 
equally  congenial.  He  never  attempted 
any  formal  expoution  of  his  philosophi- 
cal ^ition,  and  is  underetood  to  have 
remained  a  devout  and  essentially  ortho- 
dox churchman.  As  a  thinker  he  ie  best 
known  by  his  'Systematio  View  <jt  the 
Science  of  Juris^odenc^'  London,  187S, 
8vo,  and  his  '  Science  of  Law^'  1874,  ana 
'Science  of  Politics,'  1883  (Intemational 
Scientific  Series).  These  works,  however, 
have  less  of  the  method  than  of  the  termi- 
nology of  science,  are  suggestive  rather  than 
illuminative,  and  are  marred  by  irrelevant 
detail  and  rhetorical  rhapsody.  Amos  is  seen 
to  better  advantage  in  his  less  ambitious 
'  Lectures  on  Intemational  Law,'  London, 
1878, 8vo,  his  scholarly  edition  of  Manning's 
'  Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  Nations,' 
London,  1676,  8to  (cf  MAmmie,  "WiLLiAjr 
Oeb),  and  his  misnamed '  Political  and  Legal 
Remedies  for  War,'  London,  1880j  8vo, 
which,  by  the  suppression  of  a  few  viswnary 
passages,  might  be  readily  reduced  to  a 
sober  treatise  on  the  rights  and  duties  of 
belligerents  and  neutrals.  Other  works  by 
Amos  are :  1.  *  An  English  Code :  its  Diffi- 
culties and  the  Modes  of  overcoming  them  : 
a  Practical  Application  of  the  Science  of 
Jurisprudence,TiOndon,  1 873, 8vo.  2. '  Fifty 
Years  of  the  English  Constitution,  1680-80,' 
London,  1860j8vo.  3.  <  Primer  of  the  Eng- 
lish Constitution  and  Government,'  London, 
fourth  edition,  1683,  8vo.  4.  'History  and 
Principles  of  the  CTivil  Law  of  Home  as  aid 
to  the  study  of  scientific  and  comparative 
Jurisprudence,'  London,  1683,  8vo.  He 
was  also  auUior  of  the  followingpamphlets : 
1.  '  Oajntal  Punishment  in  Ennand  viewed 
as  operating  in  the  Present  Lmdon, 
1864, 8vo.  2.  '  Codification  in  Eiwland  and 
the  Sute  of  New  York,'  London,  1867,  8vo. 

3.  '  Modem  Theories  of  Church  and  State : 
a  Political  Panorama/  London,  1869,  8vo. 

4,  '  Difierance  of  Sex  as  a  Topic  of  Juris- 

Sradence  and  Legislation/  London,  1870, 
vo.   6.  'The  Present  State  of  the  Conta- 

fious  Diseases  Controversy,'  London,  1870, 
vo.   6.  '  A  Lecture  on  the  best  Modes  of 
studying  Jurisprudence^'  London,  1670, 8va 
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7.  *  The  Polity  of  the  Contuiout  Diaeasea 
Acts  of  1666  and  1869,  tested  the  Prin- 
ciplee  of  Ethical  and  Political  ScLence,'  Lon- 
don, 1870, 8vo.  8.  'TheExiatinir  Laws  of 
DecDorara  for  the  Rwulation  of  Coolie  Im- 
migration,' London,  1871,  8to.  9,  'A  Con- 
cise Statement  of  some  of  the  Obiectiona  to 
the  Contuiona  Diseases  Acta  of  1864, 1866, 
and  1869,Tx)ndon,  1876, 8vo.  10. 'ThePuiv 
chase  of  the  Saei  Canal  Shares  and  Inter- 
national Law,'  London,  1876,  8vo.  11.  '  A 
ComparatiTe  Surrey  of  the  Laws  in  force 
for  the  Prohibition,  Regulation,  and  Liceoa- 
ing  of  Vice  in  England  and  other  Coimtries,' 
London,  1877,  8to. 

[Foster's  Msn  at  the  Bar ;  Grad.  Cant.  1800- 
1884;  Law  List,  1863;  Times,  4Jsii.  1886  ;  Lav 
Timee,  9  Jan.  18B6 ;  Lav  Joam.  9  Jan.  1886  ; 
SolMton*  Joan.  S8  Jan.  1888 ;  Law  Mag.  aod 
Iter,  ill  8B1 ;  Satordaj  Rev.  zxxir.  fio ;  Athe- 
ocnm,  1872  i.  657,  1S73  i.  245,  1874  it. 
842,  1880  i.  180,  595,  lt(S3  i.  271;  Academy, 
1868,  i.  iS4 ;  Remembrances  of  Sheldon  Amos 
(priTBtilr  ^Dted,  Leedis  1889}.]      J.  M.  R 

ANDERDON,  WILLIAM  HENRY 
(1816-1890),  jeauit,  bom  in  New  Street, 
Sprinar  Oardens,  London,  on  36  Dee.  1816, 
was  tne  eldest  son  of  John  Lavicourt  An- 
derdon [q.  v.]    Wlua  about  fifteen  yean 

age  he  began  to  attend  the  elaasee  at 
Kiw's  College,  London.  He  matriculated 
on  IB  Dec  188fi  at  Balliol  CoUeve,  Oxford 
— the  eoUese  at  which  his  uncle,  Henry 
Edward  (afterwards  cardinal)  Manning,  had 
graduated  five  years  earlier.  Before  long 
M  guned  a  adiolarship  at  University  Col- 
l^,and  heg^uated  B.A.  in  1839  (second 
class  in  clasuca),  and  M.A.inl842.  Taking 
orders,  he  became  curate  first  at  Withyam, 
Kent,  and  afterwards  at  Rei^te.  In  1646 
he  was  presented  to  the  vicarage  of  St. 
Margarets  with  Knighton,  Leicester,  but 
he  resigned  that  livm^  in  1860,  and  on 
2S  Nov.  in  the  eame  year  he  was  received 
into  the  Roman  oatiiono  church  at  Paris  by 
F&re  de  Ravignaa  in  the  chapel  of  Notxe- 
Dame  de  Sitm  (Goraov,  Le$  Sdeetttet  Om- 
twrstons  (7«  VAngUterre,  1861,  p.  103).  After 
g<ung  through  a  coarse  of  theolc^  at  Rome, 
ne  was  ordained  priest  at  Oscott  by  Bishop 
UUathome  in  1863.  Subsequently  he  de- 
livered lectures  on  elocution  and  rhetoric 
at  Ushaw. 

His  sermons  drew  lane  congregations 
when  he  accepted  the  <£aplaincy  of  the 
Catholic  University  in  Dublin  xmder  the 
rectorship  of  Dr.  (afterwards  Cardinal)  New- 
man. He  held  office  in  that  iiutitution  from 
1866  to  1863.  He  also  took  part  in  found- 
ing a  PVanciscan  convent  at  Drumshanbo. 


In  1863  he  came  to  London  to  take  the  post 
of  secretarr  to  his  uncle  Manning,  who  nad 
just  ascended  the  arcbiepiscopal  throne  of 
W  estminster.  Afterwards  he  apent  two  years 
in  a  miasion  to  America,  returning  to  this 
country  in  1870.  He  received  the  degree  of 
D.D.  from  Rome  in  1869, 

Having  resolved  to  join  the  Society  of 
Jeaua  he  entered  the  novitiate  at  Roehamp- 
ton  in  June  1872,  and  took  the  first  vows  in 
1674.  His  missionary  career  as  a  jesuit 
b^an  at  the  church  of  St.  Alinrsius,  Oxford ; 
he  qwnt  a  year  at  BoumemonUt,  and  another 
year  at  Stonyhuzst  as  prefect  of  philosophers ; 
and  for  manvyeftrshewas  engaged  in  ^ving 
missions  ana  retreats  in  various  parts  of  die 
country.  He  afterwards  taught  eloeutiw 
to  the  novices  at  Manresa  House,  Roehamp- 
ton,  where  he  died  on  28  July  1890. 

His  works  are;  1.  'A  ijetter  to  the 
Parishioners  of  St.  Margaret's,  Leicester,' 
London,  1661,  6vo,  explaining  his  reasons 
for  joining  the  communion  of  the  church  of 
Rome ;  this  letter  elicited  several  replies. 
2.  'Two  Lectures  on  the  Catacombs  of 
Rome,'  Xjondon,  1852,  8to.  3.  '  Antoine  de 
Bonneval :  a  Story  of  the  Fronde '  (anon.), 
London  [1867],  8vo.  4.  'The  Adventures 
of  Owen  Evans,  Esq.,  Suigeon'a  Mate,  leffe 
ashore  in  1739  on  a  Desolate  Island'  (anon.), 
Dublin,  186S,  Svo;  commonly  known  as 
'The  Catholic  Cmsoe.'  6.  'AftantoonswiUi 
the  Saints,*  1863.  6.  *  In  the  Snow :  Tales 
of  Mount  St  Bernard,'  London,  1866,  8vo. 
7.  ■  The  Seven  Ages  of  Clarewell :  the  His- 
tory of  a  Spot  of  Ground,'  London,  1868, 
8ro.  8.  'The  Christian  .^Esop:  Ancient 
Fables  teaching  Eternal  Truths,'  London, 
1871,  8vo.  9. 'Is  Ritualism  Honestf  1877. 
10.  'To  Rome  and  Back:  Fly-leaves  from 
a  Flying  Tour,'  London,  1877,  8vo.  11. 
'Bracton;  a  Tale  of  1812,'  London,  1682, 
8vo.  12.  *  Fasti  Apostolici :  a  Chronology 
of  the  Years  between  the  Ascension  of  our 
Lord  and  the  Martyrdom  of  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul,*  London,  1662,  Svo ;  second  thousand 
enlarged,  1884.  13.  'Evenings  with  the 
S«nts,'  London,  1883,  8vo.  14.  '  Luther 
at  Table,'  London,  1883,  Svo.  16. '  Lather's 
Words  and  the  Wordof  Ood,'  London,  1683, 
6vo.  16.  'What  sort  of  Man  was  Martin 
Luther?  a  Word  or  Two  on  his  Fourth 
Centenary,'London,1883,8TO.  17. 'Britun's 
Earl^  Faith,*  London,  1888,  Svo.  He  also 
published  various  controvenial  pamphlets 
uid  articles  in  the '  Dublin  Review,*  the 
'  Month,'  and  the  '  Weekly  Register.' 

[Browne's  Aaoals  of  the  Trsctarian  Hove- 
ment,  pp.  176,  218;  Foster's  Alamni  Ozon. 
1716-1886;  Men  of  the  Time,  11th  edit.;  Merry 
Inland,  xvi.  1-26,  110-3L  (with  pcfftnut)} 
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Pnrcell's  life  of  ManDbg,  3rd  edit.  ii.  787 ; 
Timet,  SO  July  1S90 ;  Weekl;  Begieter,  2  Axig. 
IBW,  p.  146.]  T.  C. 

AKBBBSOX,  JAMES  ROBERTSON 
(1811-1896),  actor,  was  iKHrn  in  Qlasgowon 
B  May  1611,  and  played  first  at  Edinburgh 
tu^er  WiUikm  Hisniy  Murray  [q.  t.],  then 
on  the  NotUngham  dreoit,  ana  at  New- 
castUon-IViie.  From  18S4  to  1636  he  was 
manager  of  the  Leieeeterj  GlouosBter,  and 
DhelteDliam  theatres.  Hu  first  appeanmce 
in  London  was  made  with  Macready  on 
SO  Sept.  1837  at  Covent  Garden  as  Floritel 
in  the ''Winter's  Tale.'  On  23  May  1836 
he  was  the  first  Sir  Valentine  de  Grey  in 
[Bowles's  *  Woman's  Wit,'  and  on  7  March 
1839 the  first  Manprat  in  'Richelieu.'  At 
Covent  Garden  he  was  Biron  in  'Love's 
Labour's  Lost,'  and  Romeo,  and  was  the 
first  Fernando  in  Knowles's  '  John  of  Pro- 
cida,'  and  Charles  Courtly  in  '  London  Ae- 
Burance.'  At  Dniry  Lane  he  was  the  first 
Basil  Firebraee  in  Jerrold's  '  Priaoners  of 
War'  TltuB  Quintua  Folvina  in  Gerald 
Griffin's 'GiK|^»ns,' Earl  Mertonn  in  Bnnrn- 
ing*!  'Blot  in  the  'Scuteheon/  and  Wilton 
in  Knowles's '  Secretary.'  He  was  also  sew 
as  Othello,  Orlaiuio,  Captain  Ahsolute,  Harry 
Dorotwi,  Faulconbridge,  and  Poethumus, 
to  whu^h  parts  at  Covent  Garden  he  added 
la^,  GassLO,  and  others.  He  then  in  1846-^ 
visited  Anwrica.  On  26  Dec.  1849 he  opened, 
as  manager,  Drury  Lane  with  tha  *  Merchant 
of  Venice.'  Among  the  pieces  he  produced 
were  the  '  Elder  Brother  *  of  Beaumont  snd 
Fletcher,  Schiller's  '  Fiesco,' '  Aiael  the  Pro- 
digal,' Boucicault's  '  Queen  of  Spades,'  and 
Mrs.  Lovell's  '  Ingomar,'  in  which  he  j^ayed 
the  title-rAle.  In  1861  he  was  Captain  Sidney 
Courtown  in  Salliran'e  '  Old  Love  and  the 
Kew,'  and  the  same  year,  witli  a  lose  of  or^ 
9,000A,  he  retired  from  management.  In 
1863, 1866, 1666,  and  1868  America  was  re- 
visited. He  was  seen  in  1856  at  Drury  Lane 
as  Rob  Roy.  In  1863  he  joined  Ridiard 
Shepherd  as  manager  of  the  Surrey,  and,  be* 
fore  the  house  wasl)umed,  produced  his  own 
play,  the  ■  Scottish  Chief,'  and  the  <  Second 
Fart  of  King  Hentv  VI,'  in  which  he  doubled 
the  parts  of  the  Duke  of  York  and  Jack  Cade: 
For  his  benefit  in  1665  at  Drury  Lane,  he  waA 
Antony  in  'Julius  Casar.'  After  visiting 
Austruia  in  1867  he  reappeared  on  26  Sept. 
1874  at  Drur^  Lane  as  Richard  I  in  Halli- 
day's  adsiptationof  the'  Talisman,' and  played 
Antony  m  '  Antony  and  Cleopi^.'  He  was 
also  seen  at  the  Strand  and  ait  nuay  eaet- 
end  and  country  theatres.  Besides  the '  Scot- 
tish Chief*  he  wTotw  other  dramas,  which 
'  Cloud  and  SondibM'  me  prodooed.  On 


16  Dec.  1875  at  Drury  Lane  he  was  Merentio, 
and  on  1  Nov.  1884  at  the  Lvceum  Tybdt. 
At  the  outset  Anderson,  who  had  a  fine 
figure  and  a  superb  voice,  won  general  accep- 
tance.   Macready,  chary  oif  eulogy  to  any 

Sssible  rival,  praised  fahn,  and  Westland 
arston  held  his  Ulric  in  'Werner'  equal 
toWallack's.  Hisvoice  he  spoiled  and  wore 
out.  In  hb  later  years  he  acted  little.  He 
was  a  ^miliar  figmre  at  the  Garrick  CM>, 
where  he  was  reticent  but  ahrays  welcome. 
Betumiiv  thsnee  one  eveadnz  m  Februan 
1896  to  his  rooms  in  the  Bedford  Hotel, 
Oorent  Garden,  a  hundred  or  twoy&rds  off, 
he  was  garrotted  and  robbed.  From  the 
effects  of  the  injuries  he  never  recovered^  and 
he  died  at  the  Bedford  Hotel  on  3  March 
188&  He  was  buried  at  Koiaal  Gceea. 

[Personal  knowledge ;  Paseoe's  Dramatic  List ; 
Pollock's  Macready  ;  Soott  and  Howard's  Blan- 
chard;  Harstoa's  Becolleetions  of  our  recent 
Actors ;  Atheomm,  0  Hsrcih  1895  ;  Era  Alma- 
nack.] J.  K. 

Ain>ER30N,  JOHN  (1633-1900),  natu- 
ralist, second  son  of  Thomas  Ai^ecBonyeeeie- 
tary  of  the  National  Bank  Of  Bootlaud,  was 
bom  at  Edinburgh  on  4  Oct.  1833.  After 
passing  his  schoordays  at  the  George  Square 
Academy  and  the  Hill  Street  Iiutitation, 
Edinbureh,  he  received  aiuniorappoinlinent 
in  the  Bank  of  Scotlana,  which  was  soon 
abandoned  for  the  medical  course  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh.  Anderson  was  a  pupil 
of  John  Goodsir[q.v.|],irom  whom  he  received 
his  anatomical  training ;  be  graduated  M.D. 
in  1863,  and  received  the  gold  medal  of  the 
university  of  Edinburgh  for  t6<Aogv.  At 
this  period  he  was  associated  with  others  in 
the  foundation  of  the  Royal  I^ysical  Society, 
which  rose  from  the  ashes  of  the  Wemerian 
Sode^  in  the  same  city.  Anderson  was 
one  of  the  eariy  presidents  of  this  society. 
Soon  after  gradsatinff  he  was  appointed  to 
the  chair  o(  natural  history  in  the  Free 
Chorch  College  at  Edinburgh,  previottsly 
h«ld  by  Dr.  John  Fleming  (1786-1857)  [q-v!] 
This  office  he  held  for  about  two  years.  In 
1864  he  proceeded  to  India,  and  the  newly 
established  Indian  museum  at  Calcutta  was 
in  1865  placed  under  hie  charge.  The 
museum  at  Calcutta  was  built  by  the  go- 
vernment' for  the  bousing  of  the  collections 
amassed  by  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal, 
who  were  unable  to  continue  to  store  u^n 
their  own  premises  the  rapidly  growing 
material.  -  The  rich  collections,  both  too- 
lo^oal  and  -  ethnological,  were  therefore 
handed  over  to  the  goverfmaent  of  India. 
Andenon  was  the  flnt  superintendent  of 
that  colleetion  under  the  new  rigime,  but  his 
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(Ace  wu  ftt  &Bt  entitled  that  of  curator. 
The  duties  of  the  head  ai  thia  muenm  were 
varied  hj  three  adentifie  expeditioDs,  to 
vhioh  Anderson  was  atta(Aed  as  naturalist,  i 
The  first  of  these  was  undertaken  under  the  { 
command  cS  Colonel  (Sir)  Edward  Boac  \ 
Sladen  [q.  v.]  in  1867.  The  members  of  the  | 
expedition  poceeded  to  Upper  Burmah,  and  ' 
succeeded  in  getting  as  far  as  Momein  in  j 
Yunnan.  A  second  expedition  in  1876-€  in 
the  sune  direction,  under  the  command  of  i 
Colonel  Horace  Browne,  was  not  so  success*  i 
ful,  owing  to  the  treachery  of  the  Chinese;  i 
Augustus  Raymond  Margaxy  fq.  t.],  who  , 
travelled  in  front  of  the  rert  ca  the  members 
of  thee^^editioi^was  murdered,  and  inew- 
iequenee  the  sxpeditioD,  whiim  had  not 
proceeded  fiur  beyond  the  Burmese  frmitier, 
was  compelled  to  return.  The  informatim 
amassed  auriog  these  two  journeys  was  very 
considerable,  and  formed  the  basis  of  two 
lartre  quarto  volumes  written  bv  Anderson, 
and  published  in  1878-0.  A  third  expedi- 
tion was  made  by  Anderson  to  the  Meigui 
archipelago  in  1881-2,  and  was  productiTC  of 
much  new  information  in  marine  zoology,  as 
well  as  of  fscts  concerning  the  Sellings,  a 
tribe  inhabiting  some  of  the  islands  of  the 
archipelago.  His  account  of  the  results  of 
this  expedition  was  published  in  vols.  zxi. 
and  xxu.  of  the  Linneaa  Society's  'Journal' 
(1889) ;  as  a  furthn  result  of  this  missioiL 
Andersen  pnliliihed  in  1880 '  English  Inter- 
course witu  Siam  in  the  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury'  (l^lmw's  Oriental  Series).  The  large 
amount  of  scientific  work  published  by 
Anderson  led  to  his  election  in  1879  as  a  fel- 
low of  the  Boval  Society.  He  was  created  an 
honorary  LL.!).  of  Edinbunh  in  1886,  and 
he  was  also  a  fellow  oS  the  Junnean  Society 
and  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  During 
the  last  years  of  his  tenure  of  the  office  of 
superintendent  of  the  Calcutta  museum,  be 
was  also  pofessor  of  comparative  anatomy 
at  the  medical  school  of  Calcutta.  In  188^ 
he  resigned  bis  posts  at  Calcutta,  and  re- 
turned to  London,  where  he  devoted  much 
of  his  attenticm  to  the  Zoological  Society  of 
London,  attending  the  seientiAe  meetmgs 
and  serring  on  uie  council  and  as  vice- 
president.  Anderson's  last  impartantunder^ 
taking  was  a  volume  npon  the  xeptileaof 
Egypt,  which  was  intended  to  be  iollowed 
by  a  complete  account  of  the  loology  of 
Egypt.  He  died  at  Buxton  on  16  Aug.  1900. 
Anderson  married  Grace,  daughter  of  Patrick 
Hunter  Thorns  of  Aberlemno,  Forfarshire. 

Andnson's  scientific  work  was  partl^f 
Ecological  and  partly  ethnological.  Hu 
early  training  as  an  anatomist  led  him  to 
treat  loology  from  the  anatomical  standpoint, 


and  to  dwell  npon  internal  structure  aa- well 
as  external  form  in  descaibine  new  fomw-of 
liie.  The  vertebrate  claimed  hk  sttentiou 
alnoat  exclusively;  and  among  t^  vene- 
brata  his  ivincipal  additions  to  knowledge 
concern  the  munmalia.  The  Yumianiexpe* 
ditions  allowed  him  to  investigate  ue 
structure  of  that  remarkably  newy  blind, 
fluviatile  dolphin  of  the  muddy  nvers  of 
India^  the  platanista;  his  account  is  the 
principal  source  of  information  respecting 
this  long-snouted  whale.  A  email,  partly 
freshwater  and  partly  marine,  dolphin 
named,  on  account  of  its  likeness  to  the 
savage  killer  (orea),  orcella,  was  described 
by  Anderson  for  the  first  time  in  the  saeoe 
vork,  wUch  oontune  ahnndantobiemtiosB 
upon  nany  other  craatnrea.  A  mamiir  in 
the  '  Transactions  of  the  Zooloacal  Soeiety ' 
(1672,  p.  683)  upon  the  hedsSwg-Uke  ani- 
mal hyiomys  is  another  of  his  more  in^cff- 
tant  contributions  to  zoology.  A  variety  of 
notes  upon  apes,  reptiles,  and  birds,  Largely 
contributed  to  the  Zoological  Society  <rf 
London,  offer  many  new  of  importance^ 
illustrating  net  oiuy  the  structure,  but  also 
the  geographical  distribution  of  animals.  The 
ethnological  work  of  Anderson  is  mainly  his 
account,  of  the  Selunss  already  referred  to. 

His  principal  wous  other  than  contribu- 
tions to  tiie '  Tiansactions '  and '  Frooeedings ' 
of  various  learned  soeietiee  are:  1. '  Mandafay 
to  Momein,'  1876.  S. '  Anatmnical  and  Zoo- 
logical Researches,  oomwising  an  Aeeount  of 
the  ZoobgicalBesultscfthetwo  Expsditionii 
to  Western  Yunnan  in  1868  and  lE7fi,anda 
Monograph  of  the  two  Cetacean  Genera, 
Platanista  and  Oicella,' 1878-9.  3. '  Cata- 
l^e  of  Mamm^a  in  the  Indian.  Museum/ 
1881,  pt.  i.  4. '  Catalogue  of;ArchsolQgiBal 
Collections  in  the  ln£an  Museum/  188S, 
pts.  i.  and  ii.  6, '  Contributions  to  the  Fauae 
of  Me^ui  and  its  Archipelago,'  1889.  (This 
work  is  a  reprint  from  the  '  Journal  cu  the 
Linnean  Society,'  and  contains  coatei- 


butions  of  several  specialists.)  6.  'Englieh 
Intercourse  with  Siam,'  1889.   7.  '  A  Contri- 


is  to  be  pohliikad. 

[Anderson's  Works;  £oyal  Society's  Cat.  at 
Scientafle  Pnpsm;  Hstnre,  27  Sspt;  1900;  Timea. 
17  Aug.  1900;  Mea  of  the  Time,  ed.  1896.1 

FEB 

AKDSIUBONj  Sn  WILUAM  (IdSfr- 
1898),  directop-genetal  of  ordnanoe,  born  in 
St.  Petersburg  on6  Jan.  1885,  was  tbe  foutk 
son  of  John  Anderson,  a  member-of  the  firm 
of  Matthews,  Anderson,  &  Co.,  bankers  and 
merchants  of  St.  Petersburg,  by  his  wife 
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Frances,  daughter  of  Dr.  Simpson.  He  was 
edooated  at  the  St.  Petersburg  high  com- 
mercial Bchool,  of  which  he  became  bead. 
He  carried  off  the  silver  medal,  and  although 
an  English  subject  received  the  freedom  of 
the  city  in  consideration  of  his  attalnmentB, 
When  be  left  Russia  in  1849  he  was  pro- 
ficient in  English,  Russian,  German,  and 
French.  Tn  1849  he  became  a  student  in 
the  Applied  Sciences  department  at  King^a 
College,  London,  and  on  leaving  became  an 
aasociBte.  He  next  served  a  pupilage  at 
the  works  of  (Sir)  William  Fairbaim  [q.  v.] 
in  Hancheste^  when  he  remdned  tiiree 
years.  In  1B66  be  joined  the  firm  of  Court- 
n^,  Stephens,  &  Co.,  of  the  Blackball  Place 
Ironworks,  Dublin.  There  he  did  much 
general  engineenng  work.  He  also  de- 
signed several  cranes,  and  was  the  first 
to  adopt  the  braced  web  in  bent  crones 
Stoket,  Tkeojy  of  Strains,  1873,  p.  133). 
n  186S  he  became  president  of  the  Insti- 
tution of  Civil  Engineers  of  Ireland.  In 
1864  he  joined  the  firm  of  Easton  &  Amoa 
of  the  Grove,  Southwark,  and  went  to  live 
at  Erith,  where  the  firm  had  decided  to 
erect  new  works.  He  became  a  partner, 
and  eventually  head,  of  the  firm  which  at  a 
later  date  was  styled  Baa  ton  &  Anderson. 
At  Erith  he  had  the  chief  reipoiiBibilifrv  in 
designing  and  laying  out  the  works.  Fart 
of  the  business  of  the  firm  at  that  time  was 
the  eonstmetion  of  pumping  machinery, 
Anderson  materially  improved  the  3)attem 
of  centrifugal  pump  devised  by  John  George 
Appold  [q.  T.J  111  1870  he  proceeded  to 
Egypt  to  erect  three  sugar  mills  for  the 
Knedive  Ismail,  which  he  had  assisted  to 
design.  In  1872  be  presented  to  the  Insti- 
tution of  Civil  Engineers  an  account  of  the 
sugar  factory  at  Aba-el-Wakf  (Minutes  of 
Prwxedmffs,'l872-S,  xxiv.  87-70),  for  which 
he  received  a  Watt  medal  and  a  Telford 
premium.  Anderson  next  turned  hia  at- 
tention to  gun  mountings  of  the  Honorieff 
^pe,  and  designed  severol  for  the  British 
gOTemmenty  which  were  made  »t  the  Erith 
works.  In  1876  he  designed  twin  Hon- 
crieff  turret  mountings  for  40- ton  guns  for 
the  Russian  admiialtv,  which  were  made  at 
Erith  and  proved  hignly  successful.  Later 
he  dedgned  simitsr  mountings  for  60-ton 
guns  for  the  same  country,  and  about  1886 
he  designed  the  mountings  for  Her  Majesty's 
dii^  Rupert.  About  1878-82  he  was  oc- 
cupied with  large  contracts  which  his  firm 
had  obtained  for  the  waterworks  of  Antwrap 
and  Seville.  To  render  the  waters  of  the 
river  Nethe,  which  was  little  better  than  a 
sewer,  avulabte  for  drinking  purposes,  he 
invented,  in  conjunction  with  sir  Frederick 


Augustus  Abel,  a  revolving  iron  purifier, 
which  proved  perfectly  effectual.  He  con- 
tributed a  paper  on  the  '  Antwerp  Water- 
works '  to  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers 
(id.  Ixxii.  24-83),  for  which  he  received  a 
Telford  medal  and  premium. 

About  1888  Anderson  was  asked  by  the 
explosives  committee  of  the  War  Ofiice  to 
deaign  the  machinery  for  the  manufacture 
of  the  new  smokelesa  exploaive,  cordite.  He 
bad  hardly  commenced  this  task  when,  on 
II  Aug.  1889,  he  was  appointed  director- ' 
genenl  of  the  ordnance  factories.  Thednties 
of  this  post  prevented  him  from  continuing 
hia  work  in  relation  to  the  cordite  machinery, 
which  was  committed  to  his  eldest  sou. 
Anderson  made  many  improvements  in  the 
details  of  the  management  of  the  arsenal, 
and  introduced  greater  economy  into  its  ad- 
ministration. 

He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Institu- 
tion  of  Civil  Engineers  on  12  Jan.  1869.  In 
1886  he  was  elected  a  member  of  council, 
and  in  1896  a  vice-president.  He  was  also 
a  member  of  the  Institution  of  Mechanical 
Engineers,  of  which  he  was  president  in 
1892  and  1883.  In  1889  he  was  president 
of  section  G  at  Uie  meeting  of  the  British 
A8sociati<m  at  Newcastle,  and  on  that  ooca- 
sion  he  received  the  hononxjr  degree  of 
D.O.L.  from  Durham  Univenity.  OnlJoue 
1891  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society.  He  was  a  vice-president  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Institution,  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute, 
and  of  other  societies.  He  was  also  a  lieu- 
tenant-colonel of  the  engineer  and  railway 
volunteer  staff  corps.  In  1896  he  was 
created  C.B.,  and  in  1897  K.C.B. 

Anderson  died  at  Woolwich  Arsenal  on 
11  Dec.  1898.  On  11  Nov.  1866  he  married 
Emma  Elixa,  daughter  of  J.  R.  Brown  of 
Knwhton,  Radnorshire.  He  left  issue. 
An&rson  contributed  numerous  pwers  to 
scientific  institutions,  and  deUverad  many 
laoturee  on  adenttfic  su^ecto.  His  Howara 
Lectures  on  Uie  '  Converuon  ot  Heat  into 
Work,'  deUvered  befbre  the  Society  of  Arta 
in  1684  and  1886,  were  published  in  1887 
in  the  '  Specialist's  Sertea.'  A  seoond  edi- 
tion appeared  in  1889. 

[Minutes  of  the  Fmc.  of  the  InstitotioD  of 
Civil  Eogineers,  1898-9,  exxxv.  830-0 ;  Usn  of 
the  TiIn^  1896.]  E.  L  C. 

ANDERSON,  WILLIAM  (1842-1900), 
professor  of  anatomy  to  the  Royal  Academy, 
was  bom  in  London  on  18  Dec.  1842,  and 
educated  at  the  City  of  London  School. 
Upon  leaving  school  he  studied  at  the  Lam- 
beth School  of  Art  and  obtuned  a  medal 
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Ibcutiitioaiwtomj.  In  1864  he  mtered  St. 
ThmnH'a  Hoapitol,  Thenha  studied  saivuy 
wider  sir  Joui  Simon  end  Le  Giw  Ourk, 
In  mooeeaiTe  years  he  won  the  first  college 
nise,  the  Phjucal  Society's  prize,  and  in 
l887  carried  off  the  coreted  Cheeelden  medsL 
He  peaied  F.B.C£.  in  1869,  and  after  a 
honse^nrgeoncy  at  Derby  returned  to  St. 
HboDMs's  on  tlie  opening  of  the  new  build- 
ings  in  1871  as  sorncal  registrar  and  assis- 
tant demonstrator  of  anatomy.  He  displayed 
m  &cul^  of  illusbatin^  his  teaching  of  ana- 
tomy by  drawing,  which  was  the  admira- 
tion of  BuocesuTo  generations  of  students. 
In  187S  he  was  appointed  professor  of  ana- 
tomy and  auigsry  at  the  newly  founded 
Immxial  Navaf  Medical  CoUeg^e  at  Tokio 
and  sailed  with  his  newly  married  wife  for 
Japan.  There  he  lectured  not  only  on 
anatomy  and  surgery,  but  also  on  phyuo- 
log^  and  medicine.  At  first  he  ma  the 
aasistanoe  of  an  interpreter,  but  he  rapidly 
acquired  a  working  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
gua^,  and  soon  gained  the  affection  of  his 
pupils.  In  1880,  after  a  gratifying  audience 
with  the  emperor,  he  left  Tdkio  to  accept  a 
position  on  the  sui^cal  staff  at  St.  Thomas's, 
where  he  became  senior  lecturer  on  anatomy, 
while  he  examined  in  the  same  subject  for 
Ae  College  of  Surgeons  and  London  Uni- 
versity. A  stream  of  Japanese  students 
flawed  to  St.  Thomas's  as  a  result  of  Ander- 
son's  connection  with  the  college  at  Tokio. 
Tn  1891  he  was  promoted  from  aaustant  to 
full  smweoa  to  his  hospitaL 

Whiu  in  Ji^an  Anderson  formed  a 
wiperb  coUeetion  of  Japanese  painting  and 
angmTings,  and  upon  his  return  he  disposed 
of  the  bulk  of  it,  forminff  what  is  regarded 
as  histmieaUy  the  finest  oulection  in  Europe, 
to  the  Bntish  Museum.  A  selection  of 
its  treasures  was  exhibited  in  the  White 
Boom  at  the  Museum  between  1889  and 
1^33.  Between  1883,  when  the  transfer  was 
made,  and  1886  Anderson  nrepared  his 
admirable  'Descriptive  and  Historical  Ac- 
count of  a  Collection  of  Japanese  and  Chinese 
Paintings  in  the  British  Museum '  (London, 
1886),  contuning  the  most  complete  account 
which  at  present  exists  of  the  general  his- 
tory of  the  sulnect.  It  was  followed  by  his 
great  work, '  Fietorial  Arts  of  Japan,  with 
soma  Aooount  ot  the  DeveU^ment  of  the 
allied  Arts  and  a  brief  History  and  Criti- 
oism  of  Chinese  Painting '  (issued  in  port- 
folio fonn,  1886,  2  vols,  with  plates).  This 
was  an  expannon  of '  A  Sketch  of  the  His- 
toiy  of  Japanese  Pictorial  Art,*  published  in 
the  'Transactions  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Japan'  for  1878.  Of  the  remtunder  of  An- 
ieaon*»  collections  many  examples  were 
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Surchaeed  by  Emett  Alnaham  Hart  [q.  t, 
upvL]  and  nave  rince  beoi  dispersed.  Jn 
18so  Anderson  had  contribntea  the  iatio- 
ductory  essay  on  the  *  Pictorial  and  Olvptic 
Arts  of  Japan'  to  Murray's  handbooic  for 
that  countiy ;  in  1888  he  issued  '  An  Histo- 
rical and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Japanese 
and  Chinese  Engravings  exhibited  at  the 
Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club,'  and  in  1895  he 
wrote  a  '  Portfolio '  mon(wraph  on '  Japanese 
Wood  Engravings:  their  History,  Technique^ 
and  Characteristics.'  Anderson  was  chair- 
man of  the  council  of  the  Japan  Society 
from  its  constitution  in  January  1893  until 
his  death.  In  1895  he  was  made  a  knight 
commander  of  the  Japanese  order  of  the 
Rising  Sun. 

In  January  1891  he  was  elected  professor 
of  anatomy  at  the  Boyal  Academy  in 
the  room  of  Ihofessor  marshall,  whose 
worthy  successor  he  approved  himself  Hie 
sudden  death  on  37  Oct.  1900  was  due  to  a 
rupture  of  the  cord  of  the  mitral  valve.  He 
was  twice  married :  first,  in  1873,  to  Mar- 
garet Hall,  by  whom  he  left  a  son  and  a 
daughter ;  and,  secondly,  to  Louisa,  daughter 
of  F.  W.  Tetley  of  Leeds,  who  surrivednim. 
Of  high  culture  and  distinguished  appear- 
ance, Anderson's  retiring  nature  alone  pre- 
vented him  from  becoming  a  more  prominent 
personality.  Attractive  portraits  are  riven 
as  frontispiece  to  '  Transactions  of  the  Japan 
Society '  (vol.  iv.),  and  in  the  '  Lancet' 
(10  Nov.  1900)  and  <  St.  Thomas's  Hospital 
Gazette '  (November  1900). 

Anderson  wrote  a  paper,  excellently 
illustrated,  on  '  Art  in  relaticm  to  Medical 
Science' ('St.  Thomas's  Hospital  Reports,' 
vol.  XV.),  which  is  the  best  ssetch  on  that 
Bubject  accessible  in  English.  In  1896  he 
published  a  small  work  on  'The  Deformities 
of  the  Fingers  and  Toes,'  and  in  the  same 
year,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Shattock,  he 
wrote  the  section  on  '  Malformations,*  a 
laborious  and  recondite  piece  of  woric  in  the 
'  Nomenclature  of  Diseases.* 

{Times,  29  Oct.  1900 ;  Lancet,  10  Nov.  1900 ; 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital  Q&Mtte,  Novunber  1900; 
City  of  London  School  Mag.  Nov.  1900 ;  Aoder- 
son's  Woiks  and  printed  Testimonials  (1891)  io 
British  Museum  Library;  ioformatiou  kindly 
given  by  Mr.  B.  Phen^  Spiers  and  Mr.  Arthur 
IH6sy.3  T.  a 

ANDREWS,  THOMAS  (;i8ia-1885). 
professor  of  chemistry,  bom  on  19  Dec.  181S, 
was  son  of  Thomas  John  Andrews,  a  linen 
merchant  of  Belfast,  by  bis  wife,  Elisabeth 
Stevenson.  He  received  his  early  education 
at  the  Belfast  Academy  and  Academical 
Institution,  and  then  ^ent  a  short  time  in 
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liiB  &ther*8  office,  which  he  left  in  1628  for 
the  uniTersit;  of  Olasgow,  where  he  studied 
chemistry  under  Thomu  Thonuon  (1773- 
1863)  [q.  T.J 

In  1830  be  trarelled  to  Psris,  where  he 
become  acquainted  with  many  of  the  leading 
French  chemists,  and  spent  a  short  time  in 
the  laboratory  of  Pumas.  The  following 
years  were  occupied  in  medical  studies,  first 
at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  then  at  Balfaat, 
and  finallT  in  Edinhu^h,  where  in  1836  he 
received  tue  diploma  of  the  Royal  Collw^e  of 
Surgeons  of  Edinburgh,  and  graduated  M.D. 
Defining  the  chairs  of  chemistry  in  the 
Itichmond  and  Park  Street  schools  of  medi- 
tme  at  Dublin,  he  established  himself  in 
practice  in  Belfast,  and  was  at  the  same  time 
appointed  to  teach  chemistry  in  the  Royal 
Belfast  Academical  Institution.  During  ten 
years  he  was  occupied  in  tnis  wa^,  and 
gradually  became  Known  to  the  sciaitific 
world  as  t^e  author  of  valuable  pajjters  on 
Bubjeeta  connected  irith  voltaic  action  and 
heat  of  combination. 

In  1846  Andrews  was  appmnted  vice- 
prendent  of  the  Northern  College  (now 
Queen's  College,  Belfast),  and  resigned  both 
his  teaching  position  and  his  private  prac- 
tice. In  1849  came  the  opening  of  the 
Queen's  Colleges,  in  the  organisation  of 
which  Andrews  had  been  engaged  since 
1845,  and  he  was  then  appointed  to  the 
professorship  of  chemistry  in  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Belfast,  a  post  which  he  only  resigned 
in  lft79.  Dunug  the  intervening  period, 
while  occupied  with  the  affairs  of  his  col- 
lege and  the  duties  of  his  chcur,  he  was  cou- 
stantly  engaged  in  scientific  research,  and 
published  numerous  valuable  memoirs. 

After  his  raugnation  of  the  offices  of  vice- 
president  and  professor  of  chemistry  in 
Queen's  College,  he  lived  in  great  retirement 
in  Fort  William  Park,  Belfiut.  He  died  on 
26  Nov.  1886,  and  was  buried  in  the  Borough 
cemete^,  Belfast. 

In  1842  Andrews  married  Jane  Hardie, 
daoffhter  of  Major  Walker  of  the  42nd 
higuanders,  by  whom  he  had  four  daughters 
and  two  sons. 

Andrews  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Sodety  on  7  June  1849,  and  an  honorarv 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinbui^h 
in  1870.  The  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  was 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  university  of 
Edinburgh  in  1871,  bv  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin, in  1678,  and  by  the  university  of  Glas- 
gow in  1877;  whiw  the  ^^Tree  of'^D.Sc.  was 
conferred  npon  him  in  1878  by  the  Queen's 
Univenity  of  Ireland.  He  was  ^reaident  of 
Che  diemutry  section  of  the  British  Asso- 
mtioD  «t  Belfast  in  1862,  and  again  at 


Edinburgh  in  1871,  and  was  president  of  the 
association  at  Qloagow  in  1876.  In  1880  he  ' 
declined  an  offer  m  kni^thood.  His  con- 
nection 'Mth  Qneen's  (jollege  was  eoume- 
morated  by  the  establishment  after  his  death 
of  an  Anmwws  itadaitship,  and  his  portrait 
was  placed  in  l3ie  examination  hw  the 
college. 

!  Andrews  published  no  less  than  iUtj^ne 
I  scientific  papers,  the  list  of  which  is  to  be 

found  in  the  *  Royal  Society's  (3atal(wne.' 
'  His  most  important  reeearches  were  tnoae 
I  dealing  with  neat  of  combination,  ozone^  and 

the  continuity  of  the  gaseous  and  liquid 

states  of  matter. 
The  researches  on  heat  of  combination, 

carried  out  from  1841  to  1869,  dealt  with  a 

Seat  variety  of  chemical  reactions  and  ex- 
bited  a  degree  of  precision  far  in  advance 
of  that  of  previous  worWs  in  the  same 
fidd,  this  being  lugely  doe  to  his  improved 
e^»aimental  methods.  The  experiments  on 
I  ozone,  which  were  pAftiy  carried  out  in 
conjunction  with  P.  G.  Tut,  finally  esta^ 
blisned  the  fact  that  this  sulMtanoe.  which 
!  was  discovered  by  Schonbein  in  1810,  is 
j  simpiv  an  allotropic  form  of  oxygen,  and  is 
a  perfectly  definite  substance,  which  can  be 
^  prepared  in  a  number  of  different  ways. 
I  This  work  moreover  laid  the  basis  for  future 
researches  by  which  the  exact  relation  of 
I  this  remarkable  gas  to  the  simpler  o:^gen- 
I  was  finally  ascertained. 
I    By  far  the  moat  brilliant  and  far-reaching 
of  Andrews's  discoveries,  however,  was  that 
I  of  the  existence  of  a  critical  temperature, 
.  above  which  a  gas  cannot  be  converted  into 
a  liquid  by  pressure,  however  great.  The' 
records  of  the  behaviour  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
under  varying  temperatures  and  pressures, 
which  were  made  by  Andrews,  have  becoma 
classical,  and  have  served  as  the  fimndation 
of  all  the  more  recent  work  on  the  relatimu 
of  the  gaseous  and  liquid  states  of  matter. 
These  researches  moreover  pointed  out  the 
fundamental  condition  for  the  Uquefaction 
of  all  gases.   This  cannot  be  accomplished 
unless  the  temperature  of  the  ^  is  below 
the  critical  temperature,  and  it  is  by  the  re- 
cognition of  this  fact  that  later  experi- 
menters have  been  able  to  bring  about  the 
reduction  to  the  liquid  state  oi  all  known 
gases,  a  work  which  has  only  recently  been 
completed  by  the  liquefaction  of  hydrogen. 

Andrews  is  described  by  his  biographers 
as  personally  a  man  of  simple  unpretending 
manner,  thoron^hly  trustworthy  and  warm- 
hearted. In  his  uboratory  he  was  distin- 
guished by  great  umnipulatiTe  dexterity.  He 
took  a  great  interest  in  social  questions,  as  is 
'  evidmnd  by  a  paper  npm  the  tempecaace 
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question  coatribnted  to  tfae  social  sdmee 
oongKM  in  1867.  Anotlwr  eridenoe  of  the 
BUM  fteUi^;  WW  hi*  devoted  and  energetic 
eurtmis  <ui  hAaM  of  the  pora  dvriag  the 
Iriih  fiunine  of  1847.  In  addition  to  hia 
seimtifio  papers  and  addieasM  Andrewa  pub- 
liahed  two  pamphlet!:  ' Stadium  Oemirale ' 
(1667),  which  contain!  a  strong  ar^ment 
against  a  jittrponi.  to  aeTer  the  teaching 
£roni  the  examining  uniTenity  in  Ireland; 
and  'The  Church  in  Inland'  (1869),  a  plea 
in  favour  of  the  proposed  disestablishment  of 
the  chnrch  of  Ireluid  and  the  equitable  di^ 
tribution  for  spiritual  punHMes  of  the  church 
property  amon^  the  whole  population  d  the 
island. 

[Th«  SeientiSe  Papers  of  the  late  Thomas  An- 
drews, with  a  Memoir  bj  P.  G.  Tail  and  A. 
Oknm  3ttnn  (1889);  Boieoe  and  Soborlsmmer's 
TtetiSBm  OhemiiCn,  toL  L  ;  Boesoberg's  Oe- 
sehidde  d«r  FhTrik;  Eopp^  Die  Eatvieke 
lung  da  CaiMde  in  dar  neneiMi  Zeit.] 

A.  H-^. 

ANOAS,  GEORGE  FRENCH  (1822- 
1866),  artist  and  soolo^^,  bom  on  26  April 
1822  in  the  coontj  of  Durham,  vas  the 
eldest  son  of  George  Hfe  Angas  [q.  t.1,  by 
bis  wife,  Rosetta  IVench  (d.  U  Jan.  1867). 
Some  years  after  his  turth  his  family  re- 
moved to  Dawlish  in  Devonsbire,  where  be 
first  collected  seaside  roecimena  and  ao* 
quired  a  taste  for  concnolcOT.  He  waa 
educated  at  TaTittook,  and  plaeed  Itj  his 
father  in  business  in  London.  Diuuting 
oomnunial  pursuits,  he  ztK^Ted  to  tnrd. 
and  torn  to  account  his  natuntl  taste  for 
drawing.  After  visiting  Mialta  and  wande> 
tug  throofh  Sicily  in  the  autumn  of  1841, 
he  pablished  a  description  of  his  ioumey  in 
1843,  dedicated  to  Queen  Adelaide,  and  en- 
titled '  A  Ramble  in  Malta  and .  Sicily ' 
(London,  4to).  The  book  was  illustrated 
from  his  own  sketches. 

To  perfect  himself  as  a  draughtsman,  in 
1842,  he  studied  anatomical  drawing  in  Irfm- 
don,  and  also  learned  the  art  of  lithography. 
In  September  184S  he  went  to  SoutSi  Aus- 
tralia, a  colony  of  which  his  father  was  one 
of  the  fon&decrs.  There  be  jdned  mrrtmH 
of  (Sir)  George  Grey's  expeditions,  and  made 
sk^Ms  in  water  eolonzs  of  the  coenery, 
aborigines,  and  natural  histwy  of  South 
Aiu^lia,  Proceeding  to  New  Zealand,  he 
travellsd  over  eight  hundred  miles  on  foot 
in  the  wildest  regions,  and  made  sketches 
of  the  country  as  ne  joumayed.  Returning 
to  England,  ns  published  his  sketches  in 
184S  in  two  impwial  folio  voliimes,  entitled 
'  South  Australia  Illustrated 'and '  The  New 
ZealsBdmi  Illustrated,'  and  also  wrote  an 
Boeonnt  nl  his  travels  uncUr  the  title '  Sav^ 


Life  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand '  (Lon- 
don, 1847,  S  vols.  12mo).  He  next  spent 
two  years  in  South  AfneSf  and  published, 
the  result  <tf  his  labonxs  in  1848  in  another 
impoiai  folio  work,  'Hie  Kaffirs  Blas- 
trated.*  Several  of  the  .original  drawings 
bare  been  purchased  fat  the  prin(-io(»n  of 
the  British  Museum. 

Soon  afterwards  Angas  was  appointed 
naturalist  to  the  Tnrko-Peruan  boundary 
commission,  but  after  reaching  Turkey  hs 
was  invalided  home.  In  1849  he  returned 
to  South  Australia.  When  the  '  gold  fevM>  * 
broke  out  in  the  following  year,  he  accom- 
panied one  of  the  first  parties  to  the  ()phir 
dtmngs,  and  made  many  sketches,  pub- 
lished m  London  as  *  Views  of  the  Gold 
Regions  of  Australia'  (London,  1861,  foL) 
After  visiUng  other  diggings,  he  settled  at 
Sydney,  whereheobtaiued  tm  post  of  director 
and  secretary  of  the  govonment  musenm« 
Htis  appcnntmwit  he  held  for  mote  than 
seven  years,  returning  to  South  Austnlia 
on  his  retirement.  Three  years  later  be 
went  home  to  England  with  his  wife  and 
family.  In  bis  later  years  he  wrote  tales  of 
adventure  and  travu  for  various  journals, 
besides  a  longseries  of  articles  on  '  CommsT' 
cial  Natural  History,'  which  appeared  in  the 
'  Colonies  and  India.'  On  S  May  1866  he 
was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Linnean  Society. 
He  was  also  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Gec^gra- 
^ioal  Socie^  and  of  the  Zoolopeal  Society. 
He  died  on  8  Oct.  1886.  In  1849  he  mar> 
iMd  Alicia  Mary  Moan,  by  whom  he  had 
four  danghtsn. 

BendeS'the  works  already  owntioned  he 
published:  1.  'Polynena;  a  Popular  De- 
scription ...  of  the  Islands  of  this  Pacific,' 
London,  1866,  8vo.  2.  '  The  Wreck  of  the 
Admella,  and  other  Po«ns,*  London,  1874, 
8vo.  He  illustrated  Agricola's  'Descrip- 
tion of  the  Barossa  Range'  (1849),  Jo^ 
McDonall  Stoart's  'Exjdontions  in  Aus- 
tralia '  (1864),  and  JobnForrest's  '  Explora- 
tions in  Austnlia'  (1876).  He  also  con- 
tributed a  number  of  papers  on  moUusca  and 
on  several  Australian  mammalia  to  the '  Pro- 
ceedings of  ih»  Zoological  Sodety.' 

[Proceedings  of  the  lannean  Soeietv  of  Lon- 
don, Jnlj  1887)  pp.  38-.4;  Hodders  Oeorgs 
Fife  Angas,  1891.  pp.  286,  888;  Burke's  Colo- 
nial Gentiy,  li.  849 ;  Boyal  Boe.  Cat,  Beiaatifia 
Papers.]  £.  L  C. 

ANNXNG,  MART  (1799-1847\  dis- 
coverer of  the  ichthyosaurus,  daughter  of 
Richard  Anning,  a  carpenter  and  vendor  of 
natural  curiosities  at  Lyme  Regis,  was  bom 
in  that  town  in  May  1799.  On  19  Aug. 
1800  she  naiTowly  ssoaped  dsath  by  light- 
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niiif  ,  She  is  preanmed  to  have  had  some 
rudimentary  ediieation  at  the  |Nuiah  school, 
and  seems  to  hare  learnt  from  her  &ther 
how  to  collect  fossils,  a  pursuit  she  begin  to 
turn  to  good  account  after  his  death  in  1810, 
earning  a  livelihood  thereby. 

It  was  in  1611  that  Mary  Anning  made 
the  discovery  to  which  she  owes  her  fame. 
She  noticed  some  bones  projecting  from  the 
face  of  a  cliff  near  Lyme,  traced  the  position 
of  the  skeleton  witn  a  hammer,  and  then 
hired  men  to  dig  out  the  lias  blo(^  in  which 
it  was  embedded.  The  ekeleton,  thirty  feet 
long,  is  now  in  the  British  Museum;  its 
discovery  created  a  sensation  among  geolo- 
gists, and  a  long  controveray  took  pla^  before 
the  name  Ichuiyosaunis  was  agreed  upon, 
and  its  positicm  in  natunl  hi^;ory  deter- 
mined. This  discovery  Maty  Anning  fol- 
lowed up  by  finding  the  first  specimen  of 
I^esiosaurus,  and  in  1628  of  Pterodactylus 
QVooDWABD,  Oeology,  1687,  p.  263;  OwBir, 
raXamtology,  pp.  2%  aqq. ;  Nicholson  and 
liTmiKXBB^  PaUaonMog^tVL.  1124).  Owing 
to  her  skill  and  care  many  fine  examples  ot 
Ichthyosauri  and  Plesiosauri  were  discovered 
tmd  preserved  She  also  discovered  the  pens 
and  mh  sacs  of  fossil  Loltgo.  Among  those 
whose  studies  she  assisted,  and  whose  col- 
lections she  enriched,  were  Sir  £.  Home,  Dr. 
W.  Buckland,  the  Rev.  W,  D.  Conybeare. 
Sir  H.  de  la  Beche,  Oolonel  Birch,  Loid 
Ennislullen,  and  Sir  P.  Egerton.  A  small 
government  grant  was  obtamed  for  her  from 
Lord  Mielboiime,and  this,  supplemented  from 
other  sources,  procured  usr  a  small  annuity. 

She  died  from  cancer  m  the  breast  on 
9  Hardt  1847,  and  was  buried  at  Lyme,  in 
the  church  of  which  the  G^logieal  society 
fifteen  years  afterwards  placed  a  memorial 
window  to  her.  The  local  {piide  book  re- 
marked that  '  her  death  was  in  a  pecuniary 
sense  a  great  loss  to  the  place,  as  her 
presence  attracted  a  large  number  of  distin- 
guished visitors'  {Beautiea  of  Ltfme  Sepia). 
Among  them  was  the  king  of  Saxony,  of 
whose  visit  an  account  is  given  by  Carl 
Gustav  Carus  in  his  '  England  und  Schott- 
land  im  Jahre  1844,'  BerUu,  1846. 

A  poethumous  portrait  in  pastel,  executed 
ia  ISSO  by  B.  J.  H.  Dwme,  hangs  in  the 
apartments  of  the  Qeolc^pieal  Society  at  Bur- 
Imgton  House. 

[Quarteriy  Jonroal  Qeol.  8oc.  voL  iv.  p.  xziv ; 
Boberts's  Hiat.<tf  lorma  Bagis.  1834,  p.  284; 
All  the  Year  Round,  xiii.  60-8 ;  pnvate  infbr- 
mation.]  B.  B.  W. 

AKSDELL,  HICHARD  (1816-1885), 
animal  painter,  a  native  of  Liverpool,  was 
bom  on  11  Hay  1816,  and  baptised  at  St. 


Pater's  Church  in  that  city.  His  grand- 
father had  salt  works  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Northwich.    Be  was  educated  at  the 

Bluecoat  school,  Liverpool,  and,  alUiou^ 
attracted  by  art  in  youth,  did  not  devote 
himself  to  it  with  a  view  to  iwftlHng  it  his 
profession  till  he  was  twenty-one.  While 
m  Liverpool  he  studied  animal  life  in  the 
country-side.  His  first  appearance  in  Lon- 
don was  in  1640,  when  two  of  his  pictures, 
'Grouse  Shooting'  and  'Galloway  Farm,' 
were  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy. 
There  followed  in  1842  an  important  his- 
torical picture,  '  The  Death  of  Sir  William 
Lombton ;'  but  here,  as  in  most  of  his  pic- 
tures, the  sulgect  is  not  the  main  thing,  and 
was  selected  for  representation  because  the 
scene  was  on  Marston  Moor,  and  the  agonies 
of  a  wounded  horse  oould  be  well  pcn^yed 
there.  His  painting  firom  this  time  iiff  ward 
were  very  numerous.  His  success  made  it 
possible  for  him  to  travel,  and  between  1857 
and  1860  his  subjects  were  found  in  Spain. 
His  earlier  paintings  show  traces  of  Lond- 
seer's  influence,  and  there  are  works  of  that 
period  produced  by  Ansdell  and  Creswick 
together,  the  latter  supplying  the  landscape, 
in  which  he  excelled  His  other  collabo- 
rators were  Mr.  W.  P.  Frith,  with  whom  he 
painted  '  The  Keeper's  Daughter,'  and  John 
Phillip,  who  helped  with  the  Spanish  pic- 
tures. 

^  Ansdell  was  honoured  no  less  than  three 
times  with  the  ^ywood  medal,  a  gift 
awarded  to  the  best  pictures  shown  at  the 
exhibitions  in  Bfanchester.  In  1866  he  re- 
ceived a  gold  medal  at  the  Great  Ezhibitton 
in  Paris,  the  ^ctuies  which  won  it  being 
'  The  Wolf  Slayer '  and  <  Taming  the  Drove/ 
He  was  elected  A.R.A.  in  1861,  and  R.A.  in 
1870.  He  exhibited  in  Lond<»i  galleriM, 
mostly  at  the  Rt^al  Academy,  as  many  as 
181  works.  The  average  price  <^  his  pic- 
tures between  1661  and  1884  was  as  nearly 
as  possible  7501.  A  view  of  St.  Michael  s 
Mount,  Cornwall,  was  purchased  by  Btnon 
Albert  Grant,  and  realised,  at  the  baron's 
sale  in  April  1677, 1,410/.  10». 

In  the  print  room  of  the  British  Museum 
are  a  £aw  indifferent  etchings  by  Ansdell. 
Engravings  after  his  works  are  numerous 
enough  to  prove  that  copies  of  his  wturks  are 
much  in  request. 

In  his  later  yean  Ansdell  lived  at  I^Hham 
House,  Kensimfton,  whenoe  he  removed  to 
Collingwood  'Tower,  Faniborou^.  There 
he  died  on  20  April  1885.  He  was  buried 
at  Brookwood  cemetery  on  the  23rd.  He 
married  in  St.  Peter's  Churoh,  Liverpool,  on 
14  June  1841,  Maria  Romer,  also  of  Livei^ 
pooL    There  were  eleven  childrw  of  tba 
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mazriage,  and  six  aons  ud  two  dan^ten 
•nrriTed  the  artist. 

[Sandert's  CtlebritiM  of  tlie  Century ;  Cydo* 
{Media  of  Painters  and  Paintinga,  1886 ;  Paintwa 
aod  their  Works,  1896;  Diet  of  BriUsh  Artasts. 
1895;  W.  P.  Fribh's  Antobiogr^j  (1889); 
TimM,  21,  22,  24  April  1686 ;  Liverpool  Daily 
Poet,  31  April  1884 ;  Art  Jonzoal,  1860 ;  private 
iBftmnation.]  £.  B. 

AFFEBIiBT,    CHAIILES  JAUE8 
(1779-1648),  iporUag  writer,  known  ac 
*NiiDTod/  second  son  of  TbomMB  Apperley, 
of  an  old  Hmfordslure  family,  waa  born  at 
Ilasgronow,  Denbiffhahire,  in  1778.  In 
1790  he  was  entered  at  Ru^by,  then  under  , 
the  uasteTBhip  of  Dr.  James,  and  the  home,  [ 
•ooording  to  '  flimrod,'  of  much  indiscipline 
and  hard  drinking.   In  1798,  on  leaving 
Bugby,  he  was  gazetted  a  comet  in  Sir  | 
Watlun  Wynn's  ancient  light  British  dra- ! 
gocms,  a  regiment  of  fencilue  csTalry,  with 
which  he  served  in  the  Buppreesion  of  the  , 
Irish  rebellion.    Returning  to  England  in  , 
1801,  when  the  Denbighshire  yeomanry  was 
disbanded,  he  married  Winifred,  dauf^hter  of ; 
William  Wynn  of  Peniart^  in  Merioneth-  . 
shixe,  and  settled  at  fiinUej  in  Leifieate>  | 
shixB.  In  1604  he  moved  to  Bilton  Hall, ' 
near  Rngh^  once  die  propertT  of  Joseph 
Addison.  There  he  hunted  with  the  Quom, 
the  Fytchley,  and  the  Warwickshire  hotmds. 
Unlike  many  sporting  writers,  he  himself 
was  a  splenmd  nder,  a  good  judge  of  horse- 
flesh  and  hounds,  and  indeed  a  good  all- 
ronnd  sportsman.   From  Bilton  he  moved 
in  1809  to  Bitterly  Court  in  Shropshire,  and 
accepted  a  commission  as  captain  in  the 
I^ottinj^utmshire  militia,  known  as  the  Sher- 
wood Forestera.    Subsequently  he  moved 
to  firewood  in  Staffordshire,  and  then  to 
Beanrepaire  House  in  Hampshire,  where 
experiments  in  farming  ran  away  with  his 
capital.   Meantime  he  had  fo\ma  a  source 
of  revenue  in  the  publication  of  his  varied 
sporting  reminiscences,  especially  in  the 
hunting  field.    On  the  ground  that  no 
'gvvtlMDaB'  erer  wrote  for  a  sporting  paper, 
he  first  planned  a  book  on  hunting,  but  he 
was  eventually  persuaded  to  offer  his  ser- 
Tices  to  Fittman,  the  editmr  of  Ae  'Sport- 
ing Magaaine^'  in  whic&  his  first  paper  on 
*  raxhxmting  m  Leicestershire  *  appeared  in 


January  18^.  The  paper  proTidednim  with 
a  liberal  salary  and  a  stud  of  hunters,  in  re- 
turn for  which  he  soon  trebled  the  circula- 
tion. Unhappi]yinl8S0the'8portingMaga- 
line '  got  into  difficulties  (consequent  upon 
the  death  of  its  able  editor),  and,  Iiis  private 
finances  having  become  involved,  Apperley 
had  to  retire  to  Calais.  During  his  stay  in 


France  he  became  a  regular  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  '  Sporting  Review.'  He  began  a 
series  of  volumes  of  ^rting  memoirs  and 
reminiscences,  and  in  18S6,  at  the  earnest 
request  of  Lockhart,  he  published  in  the 
'  Quarterly  Review '  his  three  famous  articles 
(which  were  at  first  attributed  to  Lord  Al- 
vanley)  on  '  Melton  Mowbray,'  'The  Boad,* 
and  'The  Turt'  A  sportsman,  who  was  also 
a  vrit  and  something  of  a  scholar,  '  Nimrod ' 
had  well-nigh  a  viigin  fidd.  As  regards 
the  udueology  of  his  subject,  his  volumes 
rank  with  those  of  Pieree  ^:an  and  the 
'  Druid '  [see  Dixon,  Hbnbt  hIll,  Suppt.], 
while,  owing  to  the  excellence  of  the  plates 
by  Aiken,  the||r  are  highly  esteemed  by  col- 
lectors of  choice  books.  'Nimrod'  returned 
to  Enidand  in  1842,  and  died  in  Upper  Bel- 
grave  Place,  Fimlico,  on  19  May  1843. 

He  waa  on  friendlv  and,  as  a  sportmum, 
on  equal  terms  with  maoy  distingiushed 
racingmen  and  Meltonians.  He  was  intimate 
with  Henry  Aiken  and  with  George  Tatter- 
eall  ('Wildrake'),  and  helped  to  mtroduce 
the  work  of  Surtees  to  popular  apjireciation. 
An  excellent  outline  sketch  of  Nimrod  waa 
included  in  Madise's  '  Portrait  Gallery.' 

Of  Apperior'a  numerous  children  the 
second  son,  Wuliam  Wynne  Apperley,  was 
entered  as  a  comet  of  Bengal  cavalry  in  163S, 
became  superintendent  cn  the  central  divi- 
non  of  the  stud  d^artment  in  Bengal,  was 
promoted  nunor  in  the  Srd  European  light 
cavalry  in  1864,  was  remount  agent  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  1867-60,  and  died  at 
Morben,  near  Machynlleth,  Montgomery- 
shire, on  26  April  1872,  aged  62.  Nearly 
all  'Nimrod's'  children  and  grandchildren 
are  stated  to  have  inherited  his  strong  ■port- 
ing proclivities. 

The  following  are '  Nimrod's '  publications : 
1.  'Remarks  on  the  Condition  of  Hunters, 
the  Choice  of  Horses,  and  their  Manage- 
ment,' X^don,  16S1,  8to  ;  reprinted  from 
' Sporting Magaxine;  4th  ed.  1866.  2.'Nim- 
rod's  Hunting  Tours,  interspersed  with  Cha- 
racteristic Anecdotes,  Sayines,  and  Doings 
of  Sporting  Men  ...  to  which  are  add^ 
Nimrod's  Letters  on  Riding  to  Hounds,'  Lon- 
don, 1836,  6to  (the  original  appeared  as 
'Letters  on  Hunting*  m  the  'Sp(ffting 
Manzine')-  3.  <  The  Chace,  the  Turf,  and 
the  Koad.  By  Nimrod,'  London,  1837,  8vo, 
with  portrait  by  Maclise,  and  thirteen  full 
plates  (uncoloured)  by  H.  Aiken  (a  reissue 
in  a  slightly  altered  form  of  the  three '  Quar- 
terly' articles  mentioned  above);  reissued 
1843, 1862, 1870,  and  1898.  4.'Memotrsofthe 
Life  of  the  late  John  Mytton,  Esq.,  of  Hals- 
ton,  Shropshipe,'  1837,  8vo,  wiUi  eighteen 
ooloored  plates  by  Aiken  and  Rawlins ;  re- 
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igsned  1837, 1869,  1861,  189S.  5.  'Sport- 
ing .  iIlustratiT«  of  British  Field  Sports 
(with  engraringB  and  Tignettes  after  Oaina- 
borough,  Landsser,  and  other  artiste)  .  .  . 
edited  by  Nimred,'  1838, 4to.  6.  *  Nimtod't 
Northern  Tour,  descriptive  of  the  principal 
Hunts  in  Scotland  and  the  North  of  Eng- 
land,' 1838,  8to  (a  sequel  to  No.  2).  7. '  Nim- 
rod  Abroad/  London,  1842,  2  vols.  8to. 
6. '  The  Horse  and  the  Hound :  their  varioua 
Uses  and  Treatment,'  Edinbutvh,  1842,  8to; 
reissued  1858.  9. '  The  Life  of  &  Sportsman,* 
1842,  8ro,  with  thirty HSii  colourea  plates  by 
Aiken ;  a  reissue  appeared  in  1874  with  the 

flates;  the  oruinal  editkHi  is  scarce. 
0.  'Htmting  Beminiecencea;  comprising 
Memoirs  of  MastOTa  of  Hounds,  Notices  <n 
the  Orack  Biden/  Londoni  1848,  8to,  with 
thirty-two  plates  aj  *  Wildrake/  AUcen,  and 
Henoeison. 

[Gent  2£dg.  1843,  ii.  103;  Sporting  Times, 
0  Sept.  1885 ;  Baily's  Hnn^ne,  1870,  1.  2SS  ; 
Fraser's  Magazine,  1843,  rnl.  ii. ;  Macliw'B  Por- 
trait G«llei7,  ed.  Bates ;  Malef  i  Annals  of  the 
Boad,  1876,  177  sq.;  Thormanby'a  Kings  of 
the  Hunting  Field ;  LawleVs  Life  of  The  Draid 
[H.  H.  Dixon};  Slater's  ^ly  Editione,  1894, 
p.  214 ;  Halkett  and  Lain^t  Diet,  cf  Anon,  and 
Pseadon.  lit]  T.  8. 

ABBUTHNOT,  Sib  CHARLES 
OEOBGE  a824r-1899),  general,  bom  on 
19  May  1824,  was  fourth  son  of  Alexander 
Arbuthnot,  mshop  of  Killaloe,  by  Margaret 
Hioebe,  danf^ter  of  George  Bingham.  He 
was  a  younger  brother  of  Sir  Alexander 
John  Aroutbnot,  K.C.S.L  He  was  educated 
at  Bugby,  and  in  spite  of  his  small  size  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  football  there.  After 
paasingthrough  the  B(;yal  Military  Academy 
he  was  commissioned  as  second  lieutenant 
in  the  royal  artillery  on  17  June  1843. 
Be  was  promoted  lieutenant  on  4  Feb.  1845, 
eecond  captain  on  4  April  1851,  and  first 
captain  on  8  March  1855.  In  May  he 
landed  in  the  Crimea,  and  served  during  the 
remainder  of  the  siege  of  Sebastopol.  He 
was  conspicuous  for  coolness  and  daring,  and 
ma  twice  wounded.  He  was  mentioned  in 
despatches  (London  Omxtte,  2  Nov.  1866), 
and  was  given  a  brevet  majority.  He  also 
received  the  medal  with  dasp,  the  Turkish 
medal,  and  the  Mediidte  (6th  class). 

He  commanded  K  troop  of  horse  artille^ 
from  1867  to  1864,  when  he  became  regi- 
mental lieutenant-colonel  (19  Dec.)  6e 
went  to  India  in  1868,  where  he  commanded 
A  brigade  of  horse  artillery  till  1872,  and 
was  deputy  adiutan(>«eneral  of  artillery 
from  1373  to  1877,  From  1  Oct.  1877  to 
31  July  1880  he  was  inspector-general  of 
artillery  in  India,  ocept  while  actively  em- 


ployed in  the  Afghan  campaigns.  In  tJie 
first  Afghan  campaign  he  had  command  of 
the  artulery  in  tna  Kandahar  field  £arce, 
with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  f  in  ^e 
leooad  he  commanded  the  second  brigade 
of  the  Khyber  division,  under  Sir  BoWt 
Bright.  Ho  was  mentioned  in  despatches 
{ib.  4  May  1880),  received  the  me^  and 
was  made  E.C.B.  on  24  May  1881,  having 
already  obtained  the  C.B.  on  20  May  1871. 
He  had  become  regimental  colonel  on  1  July 
1874,  and  was  promoted  major-general  on 
16  Julv  1881.  On  his  return  to  England  in 
1880,  he  was  deputy  adjutant-general  of 
artillery  at  headquarters  muu  1  Sept.  1680 
to  SI  Aug.  188^  dorinff  which  tune  the 
territorial  system  was  first  applied  to  the 
lef^ment.  His  firmness  and  s^ct  sense  of 
justice  made  him  an  excellent  administrator. 
He  was^en  made  inspector-genwalof  artil'- 
lety,  and  on  1  May  1886  he  became  ^reu- 
dent  of  the  ordnance  committee,  receivmg  at 
the  same  time  a  distinguished  service  pen- 
sion. He  returned  to  India  in  1886,  raing 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Bombay 
army  on  16  Feb.,  and  transferred  to  Madras 
on  9  Dec.  He  succeeded  Lord  Boberts  in 
Burma  in  1887,  and  completed  the  pacifi- 
cation of  that  country.  His  services  were 
acknowledged  by  the  Indian  government  (ib. 
2  Sept.  1^7),  and  he  received  the  medal 
with  clasp. 

He  beCMune  lientenant-general  on  1  Awil 
1886,  and  nnenl  on  81  July  1890.  Hia 
command  <n  the  Madras  army  came  to  an 
end  on  19  Ma^  1891,  when  he  was  placed 
on  the  retired  list.  Finally  settling  in  Eng- 
land, he  became  colonel  commandant  on 
13  Aug.  1893,  and  received  the  Q.CB.  on 
26  May  1 894.  He  died  at  Biohmond,  Surrey, 
on  14  April  1899.  In  1868  he  had  married 
Caroline  Charlotte,  daughter  (tf  William 
Clarke,  MJ>.,  of  Barbados;  ihe  soTTlTed 
him. 

[Froc.  of  Boyal  Artillery  Institation,  vol. 
zxvi.;  Times,  18         1899.]        £.  H.  L. 

ABOHBOU),  JOHN  FRBDEBICK 
(1785-1870),  writer,  bom  in  1786,  was 
the  second  8(m  of  John  Archbold  of  co. 
Dublin.  He  was  admitted  a  student  of 
Lincoln's  Inn  on  S  May  1 809,  and  v;aa  called 
to  the  bar  on  6  May  1814.  From  the  be- 
ffinning  of  his  legal  carper  Archtxdd  devoted 
himseu  to  compiling  legal  treatises.  In 
1811  he  brought  out  an  annotated  edition 
of  Blacketones  *  Commentaries'  (London, 
4  vols.  8to),  with  an  analysis  ana  an  epi- 
tome, of  the  work.  In  1813  he  issued  tne 
finA  volume  of  '  A  Digest  of  the  Pleas  of 
.  the  Crown '  (London,  8to),  a  coinpilarion  of 
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■11  the  statutes,  adjudged  oases,  and  oUter 
authorities  upon  the  Buoject.  This  was  one 
of  tluree  Tolmnes  of  'A  Digest  of  Crinunal 
Lair,'  which  Archbold  had  prepared  for  the 
press,  bat  as  several  Ikk^  on  the  sul^ect 
appeared  about  the  same  time  he  did  not 
issue  the  other  two  volumes. 

In  1819  he  published  the  first  edition  of 
what  was  pernaps  his  most  notable  work, 
■  The  Pnctice  of  the  Court  (rf  Song's  Bendi 
in  Fmonal  Aotioos  and  Ejectments'  (Lon- 
don, 2  Tols.  1^0),  I^iooB  to  its  apj^ear- 
ance,  'The  Practice  of  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  in  Personal  Actions,*  hj  William 
Tidd  [q.  T.],  was  the  leading  work  on  the 
sul^ect;  but,  while  it  maintained  its  place  in 
the  United  States,  it  was  largely  superseded 
in  England  Archbold's  b<x>k,  which  was 
more  explicit  in  rewd  to  forms  of  pro- 
cedure. Archbold's '  Pract  tee '  went  through 
fourteen  editions.  The  third  edition  was 
edited  by  Thomas  Chitty  [q.  v.],  who  added 
to  it  the  'Practice  of  the  Courts  of  Common 
Pleas  and  Exchojuer,'  and  the  ninth  edition, 
whu^  ameared  in  186&-6,  was  edited  by 
Samuel  iWitice.  The  fourteenth  edition, 
publidied  in  1886,  was  revised  by  Thomas 
Willes  Chitty  and  John  William  St.  Law- 
xance  ILeslie. 

About  1^  Archbold  published  his '  Sum- 
mary of  the  Law  relative  to  Pleading  and 
Evidenoe  in  Criminal  Cases,'  in  which  he 
incorporated  the  greater  part  of  the  two  un- 
published volumes  of  his '  Digest  of  Criminal 
Law.'  The  fourth  (1831)  and  four  suc- 
ceeding editions  were  edited  by  (Sir)  John 
Jervisfq.v.1,the  tenth  (1846)to  the  fineenth 
(1862)  bjr  WiUiam  NewUnd  WeUby  [q.  v.], 
and  the  sixteenth  (1867)  to  the  twenty-first 
(189S)  by  William  Bruce.  The  twenty- 
second  edition,  l^WiUiam  Feilden  Craies 
and  Guy  Stephenson,  appeared  in  1900.  The 
work  has  also  gone  through  sereral  editions 
in  the  United  States. 

In  18S9  Arehbold  published  a  work  upon 
the  *  Practice  <^  theCourt  of  Common  Pleas.* 
Afterwards  the  practice  of  all  the  courts  of 
common  law  at  Westminster  was  assimi- 
lated, and  much  altered  by  the  statutes  and 
new  rules  on  the  subject  between  1831  and 
1834.  To  meet  the  altered  conditions  he 
prepared  his  *  New  Practice  of  Attomies  in 
the  Courts  of  Law  at  Westminster,'  which 
appeared  in  1638,  was  remodelled  in  1844, 
and  reached  a  third  edition  in  1846-7  (Lon- 
don, 3  vols.  8vo),  On  the  passage  of  the 
Common  Law  Procedure  Act  in  1862^  he 
prepared  '  The  New  Rules  of  Practice  in  the 
Courts  of  Law'  (London,  166S,  8vo),  and 
*  Tho  N«w  Practice,  Headings,  and  Evidence 
in  die  Courts  of  0<«imon  l^ir  at  Westmin- 


ster '  (London,  1863, 12mo),  which  received 
a  supplement  in  1864,  and  attained  a  secoAd 
edition  in  1865  (London,  8vo). 

Archbold's  treatises  on  parish  law  were 
among  his  most  important  elucidations  of 
English  law.  In  1828  he  published  '  The 
Law  relative  to  Commitments  and  Convic- 
tions by  Justices  of  the  Peace'  (London, 
12mo).  This  was  the  fbnndationofnis' Jus- 
tice of  the  FMce  and  Parish  Offiow'  (Ltm- 
don,  1840,  3  voIb.  ISmo),  a  work  intended 
as  a  practical  guide  for  county  magistrates. 
The  similar  treatise  by  Richard  Bum  [q.  v.] 
haid  become,  through  the  additions  of  suc- 
cessive editors,  rather  a  work  of  reference 
for  lawyers  than  a  guide  for  magistrates.  A 
seventh  edition  of  Archbold's  work  by  James 
Paterson  appeared  in  1876  (London,  2  vols. 
8vo).  The  third  volume  of  the  original  edi- 
tion, which  dealt  with  '  The  Poor  Law,'  was 
in  especial  demand,  and  developed  into  a 
separate  treatise,  which  has  remained  a  stan- 
dard authority  on  the  subject ;  the  twelfth 
(1873\  thirteenth  (1878),  and  fourteenth 
(1866)  editions  of  the  volume  on  '  The  Poor 
Law'  were  prepared  by  William  Cuonii^- 
ham  Qlen,  and  the  fifteenth  (1898)  by  James 
Brooke  Little.  Aidibold's  latest  contribri* 
tion  to  parish  law  was* The  Parish  Officer' 
(London,  1662, 12mo) ;  a  second  edidon  br 
Glen  appeared  in  l£i66.  With  the  fonrtn 
edition  (1864)  theeditor,  James  Paterson,  in- 
corporated Shaw's  '  Parish  Law '  [see  Shaw, 
Jobsph].  The  eighth  edition,  by  John  Theo- 
dore Dodd,  appeared  in  1895. 

Archbold  died  on  28  Nov.  1870,  at 
15  Gloucester  Street,  Regent's  Park,  Lon- 
don. He  is  said  to  have  been  known  as 
'pretty  Archbold'  (cf  An  Appeal  to  the 
Ftople  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Bri- 
tain andlreland  from  James  Wharton,  York, 
1636).  Besides  the  works  already  mentioned, 
he  was  the  author  of;  1.  'A  Digest  of  the 
Law  relative  to  Pleading  and  Evidence  in 
Actions,  Real,  Pers<mal,  and  Mixed,' Lon- 
don, 1821, 12mo;  2nd  edit.  1837.  2.  "The 
Law  and  Practice  in  Bankmptcy,'  2ttd  edit, 
by  John  Flather,  Londm,  1827, 12mo;  11th 
edit,  by  Flather,  1866.  8. '  The  Jurisdiction 
and  Iractice  of  the  Court  of  Quarter  Ses- 
:  sions,'  London,  1836,  ISmo;  3rd  edit,  by 
Conway  Whithome  LoTesy,  1669  ;  4th  edit, 
by  Frederick  Mead  and  Herbert  Stephen 
Croft,  1886,  8vo ;  6th  edit,  by  Sir  George 
Sheraton  Baker,  1896,  8vo.  4.  'The  Law  of 
Nisi  Prius,'  London,  1843-6,  2  vols.  8vo; 
vol.  i.  2nd  edit.  1646, 13mo;  Srd  American 
edition  by  John  E.  Findlay,  1863.  6. '  The 
Practice  of  the  Crown  Oftice  of  the  Court  of 
Queen'sBench,'London,I844,12mo.  6.'The 
Law  of  Landlord  and  Tenant/  London,  1846, 
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12ino;  Srd  edit  1864.  7.  *  The  Law  rela- 
tive to  Examinations  and  Grounds  of  Ap- 
peal in  Cases  of  Orders  of  Bemoval/  Lon- 
don, 1847, 12mo;  2nd  edit.  1858.  8.  'The 
Pnctice  a( the  New  Oounty  Conrts,'  London, 
1847f  12mo ;  9th  edit,  John  Vesey  Ves^ 
]Rtiigerald,  1886,  8vo ;  10th  edit,  hj  Charles 
AxBold  Wlut«L  1889.  9.  'A  Summary  of 
the  Laws  of  BttBland  in  four  YolumeSj' 
London,  1848-9,  12mo ;  onlv  vole.  i.  and  ii. 
upeared.  10.  '  The  Law  Telative  to  Pauper 
Lunatics,*  London,  1851,  12mo  ;  aft-erwards 
included  in  his  '  Poor  Law.'  11.  '  The  New 
Hulea  and  Forms  re^atin^  the  present 
Practice  and  Proceemngs  of  the  County 
Courts,'  London,  1863,  12mo.  12.  'The 
New  Statutes  relating  to  Lunacy/  London, 
1854,  12mo;  2nd  edit,  by  W.  C.  Glen  and 
Alexander  Glen,  1877,  8vo;  4th  edit,  by 
Sydney  George  Lushin^n,  1896.  13.  '  The 
Law  of  Limited  Liabihty,  Partnenhip,  and 
Jdnt  Stock  Companies,'  London,  1866, 
12mo;  Srd  edit.  1867.  14.  'The  Law  and 
Practice  of  Arbitration  and  Amrd/  Lon- 
don, 1861, 12mo.  16.  'The  Law  of  Bank- 
ruptcy and  Insolvency  as  founded  on  the 
recent  Statute,'  London,  1861,  12mo;  2nd 
edit.  1861.  Archbold  also  edited  annotated 
editions  of  numerous  acts  (rf  parliament. 

[Boase's  Hodem  EDglish  Bic^raphy;  Lin* 
coin's  Lm  Beeords,  ]  896,  ii.  86 ;  Allibo&e's 
Diet  of  £Dgl.  Lit.;  Harris's  Lsgal  Biblio- 
graphy.] £.  L  C. 

ARCHDALE,  JOHN  (Jt.  1664-1707), 
governor  of  North  Carolina,  was  eon  of 
Thomas  Archdale,  and  grandson  of  Richard 
Ardidale,  a  London  merchant,  who  in  1628 
acquired  the  manors  of  Temple  Wycombe 
and  Loafces  in  Buchingh8mahire(FMtY.£on- 
doHfi,  24;  LiFSCOJCB,  Buekmgham$iire,  iii. 
640).  Several  members  of  the  fkmily  were 
educated  at  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  but 
John  does  not  appear  to  have  been  at  any 
uniTeisity.  His  eldest  sieter  had  married 
Ferdinando  Gorgee,  grandson  of  Sir  Ferdi- 
nando  Gorges  [q,  v.  J,  and  in  the  autumn 
of  1664  Archdale  accompanied  his  brother- 
in-law  to  New  England  to  make  good  the 
latter's  claim  to  the  governorship  of  Maine 
{Cal.  State  Papers,  Amer.  and  West  Indies, 
1661-8,  Nofi.  868,  921,  1549).  He  carried 
with  him  a  letter  &om  Charles  11,  requiring 
the  administrators  to  hand  over  to  Amidale 
the  government  or  to  show  cause  to  the  con- 
trary. Axchdale'a  request  was  refused,  and 
he  qipealed  to  the  eonunisBionera,  by  whose 
intervention  Gugee  seems  eventouly  to  have 
made  good  his  elum  (d*.  ib.  1669-74,  Nos. 
160,760).  Early  in  1674  Archdde  returned 
toEnglandifaxingingTitlihimGozgee'sreport 


on  Maine,  which  he  presented  to  the  ooundL 
In  England  he  openly  identified  himself  with 
the  newly  formed  body  of  quakers. 

In  1686  Arohdale  visited  North  Carolina, 
and  a  letter  written  by  him  to  Georae  Fox 
from  Carolina  in  March  is  printed  in  Hawk^e 
*  History  of  North  Carolina.'  In  1687-8 
he  was  acting  as  commissioner  for  QomB 
in  the  government  of  Maine.  He  had  Dfr< 
come  one  of  the  proprietors  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  in  1695  he  was  app(unted  governor 
of  that  colony.  His  admuuetration  is  said 
to  have  been  singularly  successful.  'He 
improved  the  military  syBtem,openedfrlendly 
oommunications  with  the  Indians  and 
Spaniards,  discouraged  the  inhumanities  of 
the  former  so  effectually  as  to  induce  them 
to  renounce  the  practice  of  plundering  ship- 
wrecked vessels  and  murdenng  their  crews  ; 
and  combined  with  singular  felicity  the  firm 
requisites  of  the  governor  with  the  gentle 
and  simple  benevolence  of  the  qu&ker' 
(W.  G.  Sbns,  South  CaroUna,  p.  72).  Hie 
quaker  proclivities  indooed  him  to  exempt 
Friends  from  service  in  the  c<donial  militia. 
He  also  introduced  the  culture  of  rice  into 
the  colony,  and  on  relinquishing  the  govem- 
ment  in  1697  he  received  the  thanks  of  the 
colony  for  his  services — a  recognition  that 
had  not  been  accorded  to  any  previous 
governor. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  England  Arch- 
dale was,  on  21  July  1698,  elected  member 
of  parliament  for  Chipping  Wycombe,  Buck- 
inghamshire. He  had  fOlowed  himself  to 
be  nominated  '  without  his  own  seeking '  by 
the  church  party  in  opposition  to  the  Mar- 
quis of  Whsxtons  nommee  (Off.  JRetum,  i. 
679 ;  LvTTBEix,  Srief  Selattcn,  W.  467, 
469;  Haoaulat,  ii.  693),  and  his  election 
was  a  blow  to  the  junto.  But  on  7  Jan. 
1698-9,  having  '  had  the  advioe  of  lawyers 
that  his  affirmation  would  stand  good  instead 
of  an  oath,'  be  refused  to  swear.  Aftes  a 
debato  the  House  of  Commons  decided 
against  him,  a  fresh  writ  was  issued,  and  on 
21  Jan.  a  Thomas  Archdale  (posubly  his 
son;  cf.  Qasjuxsr,  Seg.  ef  fTtuttam,  L 
374)  was  elected  in  his  place. 

Archdale  took  no  further  part  in  politics, 
but  in  1707  he  published  his  '  New  Descrip- 
tion of  that  ferule  and  pleasant  I^vince  of 
Carolina  .  .  .  with  several  remarkable  pas- 
sages of  Divine  Providence  during  my  time  * 
(Ixmdon,  4to).  It  was  reprinted  at  Charles- 
ton in  1622  from  %  copy  tn  Charleston 
Ltfaxaiy,  '  supposed  to  be  the  only  copy 
extant,'  but  there  is  another  in  the  Britiui 
Museum  lAbraxy.  It  is  also  reprinted  in 
R.  B.  Carroll's  'Historical  OoUecticms  (m 
Carolina,'  New  Tork,  1886. 
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[Arehdala'a  K«w  DtKripOon,  1707;  CbI. 
State  Pkpen,  Am«r.  ud  Wvst  lodiM ;  Smith's 
Cat-  FrieodB'  Boolu,  p.  123;  Hamtt's  South 
Cudina;  BoIidm's  AmBrican  Aanals ;  Boo- 
eroft'i  HiitoTj  of  the  United  Statea;  Hutchin- 
loa^CollectionofFapen,  pp.  886-8;  Commona' 
Jonnali ;  Mr.  Joho  Wua  Dabii  in  Notes  and 
Qnariefl,  4tIiser.Ti.882;  Applaton's  Cydopiedia 
vt  Amesican  Biograph;'.]  A.  F.  F. 

AKCHEB,  FREDERICK  (1867-1B86), 
jockey,  bom  at  St.  George's  Cottage,  Chelten- 
nam,  on  11  Jan.  16fi7,  was  the  second  son  of 
WUuam  Archer,  &  jockey  of  the  old  school, 
who  took  0T6r  a  stud  of  Eniliab  horses  to 
RosBU  in  18d^  vbo  won  the  Grand  National 
at  Ltverpool  on  little  Charlie  in  1668,  and 
vho  eTentnally  became  landlKd  of  the 
King's  Arms  at  I^estbory,  near  Cheltenham. 
His  mother  was  Emma,  daughter  of  William 
Hajward,  a  former  povrietor  of  the  King's 
Anna.  On  10  Jan.  1867  '  Billy '  Archer  ap- 
prenticed his  son  'Fred,'  a  quick,  retentive, 
and  axeeedingly  seoreUve  boy,  for  fire  years 
to  Matthew  Bawaon  [q.T.  SuppLl  the  trainer 
at  Newmatket.  As  '  Billy '  Arciier's  son  he 
was  soon  given  an  opportunity  of  showing  his 
mettle,  and  on  28  Sept.  1870  at  Chesterfield, 
upon  AtfaoUDaisy,  he  won  his  first  victory  on 
thetnrf.  TwoyearBlater,8calingatthattime 
Set  71b,  be  won  the  Cesarewitch  on  Salvanoe, 
and  in  1874,  in  which  year  the  death  of  Tom 
French  made  a  clear  vacancy  for  a  jockey  of 
the  first  order,  he  won  a  sneceei  inon  Lord 
Falmouth's  Atlantic  in  the  Two  Thousand 
Guineaa  which  proved  of  the  gxeateit  value 
to  his  eueer.  Theneefortli  ha  became  'a 
veritable  mascotte '  of  the  radiur  stable 
with  which  he  was  connected.  £i  1674, 
with  530  mounts,  be  scored  147  wins.  In 
1677  he  won  his  first  Derby,  and  also  the 
St.  Leger,  upon  Lord  Falmouth's  Silvio.  In 
1864,  witii  377  mounts,  he  secured  no  less 
than  241  wins.  His  most  sucoeesful  year 
was  probably  1885,  when  he  won  the  Two 
Thousand  Guineaa  on  Paradox,  the  Oaks  on 
Lonely,  the  Derby  and  St.Leger  on  Melton, 
and  the  Grand  Prix  on  Fa^oz.  In  his 
last  season  he  won  the  Derby  and  St  Leger 
on  Ormonde.  In  all  he  is  said  to  have  worn 
silk  8,084  times,  and  to  have  ridden  2,748 
winnen.  His  most  exciting  victory  was 
perbape  the  Derl^  of  1880,  when  he  came 
np  bom  the  rear  upon  Bend  Or  with  an  ez- 
txaccdinary  nish^  heating  Bobert  the  Devil 
Iry  n  Lead.  Wb  nerve  was  of  inm,  and  he 
never  hesitated  to  take  the  inude  of  the 
tnra  and  hug  the  raiU  at  Tattenham  Comer. 
The  success  which  enabled  him  to  remain 
pemier  jockey  for  the  unprecedented  period 
of  tai  years  is  attributed  primarily  to  his 
coohuM  and  to  his  judgnent  of  pace. 


For  keeping  down  his  raebg  weight 
(8st  Mb  in  hu  later  yean),  Tuiiuh  baUis, 
almost  total  abstinence  trom.  scdid  food,  and 
frequent  alkaline  medieittes  ware  his  chief 
resources.  In  October  1686,  with  stem  de- 
termination, he  resolved  to  waste  hhnsdf 
down  to  8st  7lb  for  the  Gamlvidgeshixe. 
He  achieved  his  punose,  but  the  e^rt  cost 
him  his  life.  He  fell  seriously  ill,  and,  in 
the  depressed  state  occasioned  by  fsver  con- 
seciaent  upon  long  starvation,  shot  himsdf 
with  a  revolver  in  the  afternoon  of  8  Nov. 
1866  at  his  residence,  Falmouth  House, 
Newmarket  He  was  buried  in  Newmarket 
CCTiatery  on  12  Nov.,  and  among  the  ad- 
mirers who  sent  wreaths  was  the  Prince  of 
Wales  (aftenracds  King  Edward  VII). 

He  married  on  81  Jan.  1688  Rose  N^e 
(d.  1884),  eldest  daughter  of  John  Dawson 
m  Wanen  House,  Newmarlot,  by  whom  he 
left  a  daughter.  By  means  oif  letainen^ 
fees,  and  presents  he  is  sud  to  have  gained 
over  00,OOOJ:  in  his  wtetonal  capacity,  and 
he  left  a  cousideraUe  fintnne. 

[Times,  9,  12,  and  18  Kov.  1888  i  Held, 
13  Nov.  1886  ;  IMly  Tdegtaph,  IS  Nov.  1886; 
Ammal  Register,  1886,  p.  165;  The  Archers 
(biographic^  sketches  of  WiUiam  and  Ered. 
Archer^  by  A  CheltonisD,  1886;  Chetwynd'a 
RiudogRemiiiiaoeaces,  1891 ;  Forter'a  EingBdere, 
1896,  p.  330;  Sporting  and  Dramatie  News, 
13  Nov.  1886.  poitnitj  T.  & 

ABOHEK  WILLIAH  (1880-1807), 
naturalist  and  Ubrarian,  was  the  eldest  son  H 
the  Rev.  Richard  Azcher,  vicar  of  Clondn£^ 
CO.  Down,  a  member  of  a  fiunil^  long  settled 
in  co.Wezfordiand  of  Jane  Matilda,  daughter 
of  Watkins  William  Verline  of  Dublin,  his 
wife.  Archer  was  bom  at  Maffherahamlet, 
CO.  Down,  of  which  place  his  father  was  then 
perpetual  curate,  on  6  May  18S0,  His  fiither 
died  in  1848,  leaving  a  young  family  in 
straiteneddrcnmstances.  Ai>outl646 Archer 
came  to  Dublin,  where  heresided  thenceforth, 
and  devoted  his  leisure  to  the  study  of 
natural  history,  for  which  he  had  irom  the 
first  evinced  a  remarkable  talent  His  special 
gifts  in  this  direction  were  first  shown  at 
the  meetings  of  the  Dublin  Microscopical 
Club,  foun&d  in  1867,  of  which  he  was  for 
many  yean  secretary,  and  among  whose 
membma  ha  ^uiddy  became  notable  through 
his  investigations  inccuec^mwith  ninnte 
fonns  of  vegetable  and  animal  life.  His 
contributions  as  a  member  of  this  club  be- 
tween 1864  and  1879  were  published  in  the 
'Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscopical  Science,' 
and  in  the  '  Proceedings  of  the  Dublin 
Microscopical  Club.'  He  was  also  an  active 
contribute  to  the  '  .Proceedings  t  of  thft 
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Dublin  Natnral  Bistoxy  Society,  and  rapidlr 
■cqnind  a  reputation  for  original  researon 
in  his  favourite  seienoe.  As  a  result  of 
long  and  patient  inrestigadoos,  in  the  course 
of  whichlie  made  many  journeys  to  distant 
parts  of  Ireland,  he  *  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
the  minute  freshwater  oi^niams  of  Ireland 
unparalleled  among  British  naturalists,  and 
perhaps  not  surpassed  for  any  other  country  * 
{Proeeedinffs  of  Royal  Society,  toL  Uii.)  'It 
is,  however,  .to  his  work.smonf^  the  protosoa 
that  Archer  will  owe  his  ultimate  place  in 
science.'  His  essay  on  *  Chlamyaomyxa 
labytintluUoides,  a  new  species  and  genus 
of  neshwatar  Sareodic  Qmnism,'  won  him 
in  1876  his  election  as  a  fwow  of  the  Roral 
Society,  in  whose  catalogue  as  many  as  fifty- 
nine  papers  by  Ardier  are  enumerated.  Prior 
to  this  he  had  beoome  a  membw  of  the  Royal 
bish  Academy,  to  whose  '  Proceedings '  he 
was  a  diligent  contributor.  From  1676  to 
1880  he  acted  as  secretary  for  foreign  corre- 
spondence to  the  Academy,  and  in  1879  was 
awarded  its  Cunningham  gold  medal  in  re- 
cognition of  his  scientific  attainments. 

Axchw^s  extremely  modest  and  retiiing 
disposition  was  a  constant  bar  to  the  en- 
largement of  his  reputation.  A  distrust  of 
his  abilities  caused  him  to  decline  in  1872 
the  professorship  of  botany  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Soience  for  Inland.  In  1876, 
however,  his  frissids  nroeuied  his  appoint- 
ment as  librarian  to  the  Royal  Dubiiu  So- 
(uety ;  and  on  the  acquisition  in  1877  of  the 
societ^s  library  by  the  state  Archer  became 
lilnanan  of  the  Kattonal  Library  of  Ireland. 
He  had  previously  added  to  his  income 
by  acting  as  secretary  to  a  small  slate 
company  m  Munster.  Into  the  dischaive  of 
the  duties  of  his  new  office  Archer  threw 
himself  with  characteristic  seal,  speedUy 
acquiring  a  high  reputation  among  librarians. 
During  his  tenure  of  this  post  the  library 
was  transfwred  in  August  1890  to  the 
handsome  building  o|)posite  to  the  Irish 
National  Museum,  designed  by  Sir  Thomas 
Deane  [q.  v.  SuppL],  the  internal  anange- 
menta  or  which  were  based  entirely  on 
Andm'a  canfully  considered  xeconuuenda- 
tions.  Andier  resigned  his  post  in  1896,  and 
he  ^ed,unmarried,  at  lus  residence,  63  Lower 
Mount  Street,  Dublin,  on  14  Aug.  1897. 

Archer's  scientific  skill,  knowledge,  and 
capacity  were,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
competent  judges,  out  of  all  proportion  to 
his  public  reputation.  He  was  not  onl^  an 
inde&tigable  worker,  but  possessed  in  a 
marked  degree  that  sdentino  imagination 
which  is  essential  to  Uie  highest  rcNtults  in 
research.  He  was  an  excellent  linguist,  and 
quired  %  knowledge  of  QecmaOf  French, 


and  the  Scandinavian  languages  the  better 

to  pursue  his  favourite  science. 

Archer's  chi^  work  as  librarian  was  '  his 
admirable  dictionarv  catalogue  of  the  Na« 
tional  Library,  ana  the  adopting  of  the 
decimal  notation  and  classification  for  shelf 
arrangement,  a  system  . . .  almost  unknown 
when  Archer  first  adhoi^d  to  it '  {Jteport  o/ 
NationalZi6raryqfIreland/or\895).  'Apart 
from  the  scientific  enthusiasm  which  domi- 
nated his  character.  Archer  had  a  singular 
charm  of  manner,  a  gentleness  and  refine- 
ment of  disposition  almost  feminine.  .  .  . 
There  was  no  lack  of  robustness,  however, 
about  his  seientifle  inught;  but  a  quaint 
sense  of  humour  would  always  parry  a  con- 
tentious critidam  *  (JVverain^  ^  Royal  Sih 
aety,  vol.  Ixii.) 

[FroceediDgfl  of  th«  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
vol.  ir.  8rd  ser.  1898 ;  Froceedings  of  the  Eoyil 
Society,  voL  Ixii.;  Notes  from  the  Botanical 
School,  Trinity  Collen,  Dublin,  Jane  1898,  by 
Prof.  E.  P.  Wright,  JI.D. ;  Ths  Irish  Natural- 
iatiToLviOct.  1897.  wiih portrait;  Th« library, 
ix.  20S,  with  pmtrait ;  Proceedings  of  the 
Natural  Histcoy  Sodsty  of  DuUin;  The  Re- 
ports <a  the  Hatitmal  libtary.  1877-86;  Pro- 
ceedings ct  the  Dublin  Miemieo^eal  Seeiety ; 
private  informadoa.]  0.  L.  P. 

AEtOHIBALD,  Snt  ADAMS  OEOROE 
(1814-188S),  Canadian  ttateaman,  the  son 
of  Samnsl  .uchibald  and  Elisabeth,  daughter 
of  Matthew  Arohlbald,cftme  of  an  fddBoottidi 
funily  which  had  settled  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  and  thenoe  migrated  to  Nova  Scotia 
in  1761,  His  grandfather,  James  Archibald, 
had  been  judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas 
for  the  county  of  Colchester  in  Nova  Scotia. 
He  was  bom  at  Truro,  Nova  Scotia,  on  18  May 
1814,  and  educated  at  Pictou  College ;  thence 
he  proceeded  to  Hsliikx  and  read  lor  the  law 
in  the  chambers  of  William  Sutherland, 
afterwards  recorder  of  Hali&x.  He  was 
admitted  an  attorn^  of  Prince  Edward 
Island  and  Nova  Sootia  in  18S8,  and  called 
to  the  bar  of  the  latter  colony  in  1839,  for 
some  years  devoting  himself  to  the  practiee 
of  his  raofMsion. 

Ardtibald  mtered  public  life  in  1801,  when 
he  was  eleoted  to  the  House  of  Assembly  of 
Nova  Scotia  as  member  for  Colcheeter,  and 
during  the  yean  which  followed  he  took  an 
active  part  in  promoting  legislation.  He 
was  especially  interested  in  measures  for  the 
manaffement  of  goldflelds,  for  dealing  wiik 
free  Mucation,  and  for  restricting  the  fran- 
chise to  ratepayers. '  In  1866  ne  became 
Q.C.,  and  in  August  1866  he  was  appointed 
solicitor-general  for  the  provinoe.  0nI4Fel>. 
1867  he  went  out  of  office  with  the  minia- 
ti7.  Lat«riA  the  same  year  he  was  sent  to 
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England  as  one  of  two  del^atea  to  repre- 
sent  the  rurhts  oi  the  pronnoe  againet  the 
QenenI  Kninff  AaaociatkHi,  tiie  monthly 
of  wluch  over  mcoal  anas  theKOTenunent 
WM  endeaTOttring  to  deatroy.  He  alao  took 
]part  ia  the  diicBMiona  on  we  pn^ect  of  an  | 
intercolonial  railway  for  which  the  help  of 
the  home  goremment  was  denied.  He  was  ! 
required  at  t^e  same  time  to  diaeuis  with  the  ' 
home  anthoritieB  the  question  of  the  union 
of  Nora  Scotia  with  the  prorincee  of  New 
Brunswick,  Cape  Breton,  and  Prince  Edward 
Island  (t.  hie  letter  of  24NoT.  1866 on  union). 
On  10  Feh.  1860  he  came  into  office  again 
as  attomej-general,  and  in  SeptembeT  1861 
{Pari.  Ftipert,  186S,  xxxri.  601)  was  deputed 
to  represent  HoTaSeotiaattheoonfemioe  at 
Queoea  respecting  die  intevcolonial  railway 
aeheme.  In  18a8  he  was  appointed  advo- 
cat»«eBeral  in  the  rloe-admiralty  court  at 
Haliftx.  On  11  June  186S  he  went  out  of 
office  with  his  coUeagues.  In  June  1864  he 
was  dekvate  of  Nora  Scotia  to  a  conference 
held  at  Chai'lottetown  on  the  question  of  the 
l^iBletive  union  ctf  Nora  Scotia,  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island,  and  New  Brunswick,  and  simi- 
larly attended  the  conference  on  the  question 
of  a  more  comprehensiTe  scheme  of  union 
which  assembled  at  Quebec  on  10  Oct.  1864. 
In  1866  he  proceeded  to  London  to  take  part 
in  the  ocnsultations  which  led  up  to  the 
federation  of  the  Canadian  provinces,  and 
published  a  letter,  dated  34  Nov.  1866,  re- 
cording his  views  on  ^  sul^eet  of  colonial 
union.  In  1867  he  was  appourtsd  seeretaiy 
<^  state  for  the  provinees  nader  the  new 
dominion  nrrenunent  {  hat  In  1868,  being 
beaten  in  tiie  contest  for  Ciddiester,  he  re- 
signed his  post.  In  1860  he  vras  elected  to 
the  dominion  parliament  as  member  for  Col- 
chester, but  in  May  1870  resigned  in  order 
to  become  the  first  lieutenant-governor  of 
Manitoba  on  its  transfer  from  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  to  the  ^vernment  of  the 
dominion. 

On  3  Sept.  1870  Archibald  arrived  at 
Fort  Gury,  just  as  Colonel  (now  Lord) 
Wolseley  was  moving  out  on  his  Red  Biver 
erpedition.  He  was  looked  upon  by  man^ 
as  a  French  sympathiser,  and  justified  this 
onniOB  by  his  conciliatory  ]^iey  towards 
the  rebels.  He  lost  no  time  in  forming  the 
ruttiments  of  a  council  and  taking  a  census 
of  the  north-west  territories  with  a  view  to 
the  election  of  an  ass»nUy.  On  16  March 
1871  he  opened  the  first  local  parliament. 
He  laid  the  foundation  of  the  north-west 
moQBted  police  and  initiated  a  sound  Indian 
policy.  On  37  A.wg.  1871  he  had  a  mass 
meeting  of  the  Indians  and  made  a  treaty 
with  them  od  bdialf  of  the  dominion  govern- 


ment. Though  abased  at  first  by  both  par- 
ties, his  admmlsteatitm  proved  very  snecese- 
ful ;  he  muntained  with  skill  his  portion  in 
relation  both  to  the  central  govemmait  and 
the  pe(mle  whom  he  had  to  accustom  to  the 
reign  of  order.  In  October  1878  he  resigned 
by  nis  own  desire,  with  the  unconcealed  re- 
gret of  the  goyecnw-general,  the  Earl  (after- 
wards Marqnis)  of  Duflbrin. 

On  S4  June-187S  Architwld  was  appointed 
judge  in  equity  in  Nova  Scotia,  but  on  4  July 
the  office  of  lieutenant-governor  became 
vacant,  and  he  succeeded  to  the  post,  which 
he  filled  with  such  general  approoation  that 
at  the  end  of  his  term  in  1878  he  was  re- 
appointed, and  did  not  finally  retire  from 
thu  office  tiU  4  July  1888.  In  1888  he  was 
oioe  mors  induoed  to  stand  for  Colchester, 
and  was  elected  to  the  Canadian  House  of 
Commons;  but  in  IWl, at  the  next  general 
election,  did  not  o^  himself  as  a  camUdate. 
He  died  at  Truro  on  14  Dec  189S,  and  was 
buried  in  Truro  churchyard. 

Archibald  was  created  O.M.O.  in  1872, 
andE.G.M.O.inl886,  In  1873  he  became  a 
director  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  and 
in  1B84  chairman  of  the  governors  of  Dal- 
housie  College.  In  February  1886  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  Nova  Scotia  His- 
torical Society,  in  the  proceedings  of  which 
he  had  for  some  years  taken  an  active  part, 
contribntinff  various  papers  to  its  collections. 

Archibald  was  a  staunch  presbyteiian,  but 
a  man  of  broad  views,  of  strong  will  bnt  cool 
judgment,  courteous  and  digufied  in  bear^ 
mg.  He  married,  on  1  June  1848,  Elisabeth 
Aichib^,  daughtOT  of  John  Bumyeat,  in- 
cumbent (tt  the  parish  of  St.  Jdin,  Colches- 
ter, Nova  Scotia,  whose  wife  was  a  connec- 
tion of  the  Archibald  family.  He  liad  a 
SOD,  who  died  young,  and  tlu^  daughters, 
all  married,  one  being  the  wife  of  Bishop 
Jones  of  Newfoundland. 

[GoUeetioiu  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Historical 
Society,  1896,  ix.  197-201 ;  Rose's  Cydopiedta  of 
Canadian  Biogiai^ij  ;Bc^'s History  of  theNorth- 
West,  voL  it.  «ni.  pp.  90-100 ;  the  Citizen  and 
Evening  Chronicle  ^  Halifax,  N.S.),  5  July 
1883 ;  Canadian  Pariiamentaiy  Com|«nioo, 
187fi0  a  A.  H. 

AHOHIBALD,  Sib  THOMAS  DICK- 
SOX  (1817-1876),  judge^  bom  at  Truro, 
Nova  Scotia,  in  1817,  was  sixth  son  of  Samuel 
Geoi]ge  Williams  Archibald,  IXJ).,  of  Nova 
Scotia,  by  Elizabeth,  dao^ter  of  Charles 
Dickson  ^Onslow,  Canada.  like  Sir  Adams 
Geoise  Archib^  [q.  v.  SuppL],  he  was  de- 
scended from  Samuel  Archioald  vho:  emi- 

S-ated  to  Nova  Scotia  from  Ireland.  The 
ther  was  attorney-general  of  Nova  Scotia, 
1831-41;  advocate-general,  1837-41 ;  mas- 
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ter  of  the  rolls  and  jndge  of  the  Tice-ad> 
Bunlty  ooorty  1841-6;  ana  nmetiiiie  tgeaiet 
of  tiw  Miwnwy. 

^niOBiss  was  educated  at  Picton  Preabj- 
terian  College,  and  in  18S7  qualified  for  prac- 
tice as  attorney  and  barrUter-at-lav  in  Nova 
Scotia.  A  Tisit  to  Europe,  however,  in  the 
following  year  resulted  in  his  settling  in 
England,  and  on  11  Not.  1840  he  was  ad- 
mitted at  the  IkOddle  Temple,  where,  after 
some  years  of  practice  as  a  certificated 
roecial  pleader,  he  was  called  to  the  bar  on 
w  Jan.  1862.  He  was  one  of  the  favourite 
pn^ils  of  Seijeant  Petersdorff,  whom  he 
assisted  in  the  compilation  of  his '  Abridg- 
ment.' At  the  bar  his  perfect  mastery  of 
the  technicalities  of  pleading  (then  a  veri- 
table black  art)  stood  him  in  such  stead 
that,  though  not  an  eqiecislly  persuasive 
advocate,  ne  slowly  nined  a  lead  on  the 
home  eireiiit.  In  I008  he  was  appointed 
iomor  eoimsel  to  the  treasnir,  and  (m 
20  Nov.  1872  he  succeeded  Sir  James 
Hannan  [q.  v.  Suppl.]  as  justice  of  the 
qneen's  bench,  being  at  the  same  time  in- 
vested with  the  coif.  On  6  Feb.  1873  he 
was  knighted.  Transferred  to  the  common 
pleas  on  6  Feb.  1876  (vice  Sir  Henry  Singer 
Keating,  resigned),  he  retained  his  place  aiul 
acquired  the  status  of  justice  of  the  high 
court  on  the  subsequent  fusion  of  the  courts 
by  the  Judicatore  Act.  He  died  at  bis  resi- 
dence, Porehester  Gate,  Hyde  Park,  on 
18  Oct.  1676,  leaving  a  well-merited  repu- 
tation for  sound  law,  unfailing  conscien- 
tionsness,  and  oowte^y. 

Ardubald  manied,  in  1841,  Sarah,  only 
daughter  of  Bichard  Smith  of  Dodln- 
Priory,  Worcesterdiire,  by  whom  he  1^ 
issue. 

He  was  author  of  '  SuggMtions  for 
Amendment  of  the  Law  as  to  Petitions  of 
Right :  a  Letter  to  William  Bovill,  Esq., 
U>.;  London,  1869,  Svo. 

[UwHag.  and  Bsv.Feb.  1877;  Ann.  Reg. 
1876,  p.  165;  Oent.  Mag.  1841.  i.  S46;  Boysl 
KaltDdars,  1881-46;  Law  last,  1862;  Law 
^mes,  Ixii.  11,  16;  Burke's  Landed  Gentry; 
H^dn's  Book  of  Dignities,  ed.  Oekcrby^ 

ABGTLL,  eighth  Buxs  of.  [See  Oavf- 
VMLLf  Gbobgb  DoveuB,  1625-1900.] 

ABHTTAOEk  EDWARD  (1817-1896), 
historical  ^nter,  descended  from  an  old 
Yorkshire  nmily,  was  the  ddest  of  seven 
sons  of  James  Annitage  of  Leeds,  and  was 
lwniinLoiidoa<m203hyl817.  Hiseduca- 
tion,  commenced  in  Enfj^land,  was  completed 
on  the  continent,  mainly  in  I^rance  and 
Oennany.    Having  decided  to  become  a 


painter,  he  entered  at  Paris  in  18S7  the 
studio  Paul  Delaroche,  of  whom  he  be- 
came a  fiivoaiite  pupil,  and  who  employad 
him  as  an  asustaat  in  punting  pcvtions 
his  well-known  hemicycle  in  the  amphi- 
theatre  of  the  £cole  dee  Beaux-Arts  at  Paris. 
In  1842  he  exhibited  at  the  Sakm  his  first 
large  picture,  'Prometheus  Bound,'  which 
was  received  with  favour.  In  1843  he  en- 
tered into  the  cartoon  competition  for  the 
decoration  of  the  new  houses  of  parliament, 
and  obtained  a  premium  of  SOO/.  for  '  Cfesar's 
Invasion  of  Britain,'  the  design  being  placed 
first  on  the  list.  In  the  competition  of  1846 
he  was  again  successful,  being  awarded  200/. 
for  'The  Spirit  of  Beligion'  (cartoon  and 
coloured  design),  uid  in  1847  he  carried  off 
a  prize  of  600/,  for  a  very  la^  oil  painting, 
with  life-size  figures,  of  'The  Battle  of 
Steeanee,'  fooriit  on  17  Feb.  1613,  which 
was  porchasea  by  Queen  Victoria,  and  is 
now  at  St.  Jamest  Palace.  His  great  sao- 
cess  in  these  competitions  was  followed  by 
commissiolu  to  execute  two  frescoes  on  the 
walls  of  the  npper  waiting  hall  of  the  House 
of  Lords:  'The  Personification  of  Thames,' 
from  Pope,  and  the  'Death  of  Marmion,' 
from  Scott. 

After  spending  twelve  months  in  study  at 
Bome^  Annitage  exhibited  in  1848  for  the 
first  tune  at  the  BotsI  Academy,  Bending  two 
pictures, '  Henry  VIII  and  Eatherine  Parr,' 
and  'Trafalgar,'  representing  the  death  tuf 
Nelson.  His  contributions  to  the  Academy 
exhibititms  continued  regularly  till  his  death, 
with  the  exception  of  we  years  1866, 1863, 
1880,  and  1892.  Tlie  sulyeetsof  hispetorea 
were  generally  biblical,  ud  he  seldom  sent 
men  uian  one  or  two  a  year.  He  exhibited 
'Samson'  in  1861  and  'Hogar'  in  1862. 
During  the  Crimean  war  he  visited  Bussia, 
and  in  1666  exhibited  <  The  Bottom  of  the 
Bavine  at  Inkerman,'and  in  1857  a '  Souvenir 
of  Scutari.'  He  also  painted  laige  pictures 
of  the  '  Heavy  Cavalry  Charge  at  BaUclava,' 
and  '  The  Stand  of  the  Chiurds  at  Inkerman,' 
which  were  not  exhibited.  In  1868  came 
'Betribution'  (now  in  the  Leeds  Museum), 
a  colossal  female  figure  holding  a  tiger  by 
the  throat,  aJlegoxical  of  the  suppression  o£ 
the  Indian  mutiny,  and  in  1869  '  St.  Francis 
and  his  early  Followers  before  Pope  Inno- 
cent in,'  a  design  for  a  life-sise  fresco 
(rwlaeed  by  an  oil  painting  in  1887)  in  the 
catholic  church  of  St.  John  the  Evangdist, 
Duncan  Terrace,  Islington.  This  was  fol- 
lowed in  1860  by  a  design  of 'Christ  and  the 
Twelve  Apostles '  for  the  apse  of  the  same 
churdL  A  head  of  one  of  these  apostleB 
(St  Sim<m),-  in  fresco,  is  in  the  South  Ken- 
nngton  Museum.  In  1864  came '  Ahab  and 
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Jewbel,'  In  1866  '  EsUier's  Banquet/  now  in 
Uw  IKploona  GallMT  of  the  Roral  Academy, 
and  ia  1866  '  The  Kemone  of  Jndas,'  which 
Azmiteffe  presented  to  the  National  Oalleiy, 
and  'Ine  Parents  of  Christ  seeking  Him, 
which  was  ensTaved  for  the  Art  Union  under 
the  title  of  '  Joseph  and  Maiy.'  In  1867  he 
was  elected  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy, and  in  1672  a  full  member.  During 
theae  five  years  his  subjects  were  varied  in 
duncter,  includiiur  'Herod's  Birthday 
Feaatf'  now  in  the  COTporation  Art  Gallery 
at  QniUbaU, '  Hero  li^itiiur  the  Beacon  to 
guide  Laander  aonn  the  Hellespont,'  and 
*  A  Deputation  to  Faiaday,  leaneeting  him  to 
accept  the  Fxerident^  of  tbe  Koyal  Society.' 
The  last  of  these  contains  portraits  of  Lord 
WrotteslOT,  Joka  Peter  Oassiot,  and  Sir 
William  Grove,  and  now  hvigs  in  the  library 
of  the  Royal  Society.  Among  the  most 
notable  of  his  subsequent  worlra  were :  '  A 
Dream  of  Fair  Women/  a  design  for  a  friese 
in  two  sections ;  *  The  Women  of  the  Old 
Testament'  (1872)  and  <  The  Women  of  An- 
cient Greece'  (1874);  'In  Memory  of  the 
great  Fire  of  C!hicago,  and  of  the  Sympathy 
shown  to  the  Suiferers  by  both  America  and 
England* (1872),  which  was  designed  forthe 
Town  Hall  at  Ohicsso,  and  was  bought  by 
the  'Graphic;*  'Ju£an  the  Apostate  we- 
aiding  at  a  Conference  of  Sectarians'  (1876) ; 
and  'Self  Emandpadon:  an  Anglo-Saxmi 
Noble  on  hia  Deathbed  giTea  Freedom  to  his 
SUves,'  now  in  the  Walker  Art  Gallery  at 
LiTerpool  (1877). 

In  1878  Armitsge  exhibited  'After  an 
Entomological  Sale,  beati  poasidenUt,'  in 
which  he  lepresented  himself  in  a  sale  room 
n^icing  over  a  fresh  acquisition  for  his  col- 
lection oS  insects,  in  company  with  his  friends 
Oalderon,  Hodgson,  Winkfield,  and  others. 
Another  of  lus  tastes  is  reflected  in  a 'Yacht- 
ing Souvenir — Lunch  in  Mid  Channel/  which 
was  exhibited  in  1889.  In  189S  he  exhibited 
for  the  last  time,  aendinv '  A  Moslem  Doc- 
trinaire '  and  a  portrait  <»  his  brother, '  The 
late  T.  R.  Armttage,  Esq.,  M.D.,  the  Friend 
of  tlie  Blind.' 

In  1871  he  was  one  of  the  oommittee  of 
artist«  employed  in  the  demtation  of  West- 
minster Hall  who  made  a  report  on  ficesco 
painting  (see  Return  to  House  Ommrom, 
No.  10  of  1872).  In  1876  he  was  appointed 
woSsaicff  and  leetuier  on  punting  to  the 
noyal  Academy.  His  lectures  were  pub- 
lished in  1683.  Always  of  independent 
meana,  Armitage  was  able  to  follow  his  ideals 
ia  art  without  regard  to  fashion  or  profit, 
and  several  of  his  lai^est  works  were  exe- 
cuted entirely  at  his  own  expense.  This  was 
the  cMa  witii  the  la^  monochrome  frescoes 


in  University  Hall,  Gordon  Square,  in  me- 
mory of  Crabb  Robinson,  comprising  poiv 
traits  of  twenty-two  men  emtnrait  in  litwa- 
ture,  art,  and  other  professions.  The  figures 
are  over  life-size,  and  the  composition  twenty 
yards  in  length.  Figures  of  saints  in  Mair- 
IebonechuT(ui,andthereredo8  ('Seven  Works 
of  Mercy')  in  St.  Mark's  Church,  Hamilton 
Terrace,  St.  John's  Wood,  were  also  gifts. 

As  an  artist  Armitage  took  an  important 
part  in  the  movements  for  the  resttnation  of 
fresco  painting  in  England,  and  the  dec^a- 
tion  of  the  houses  of  parliament  with  his- 
torical designs.  His  early  training  on  Uie 
continent  and  his  employment  by  DeUroohe 
upon  a  mural  ^tinting  of  a  grand  chancter 
influenced  the  direction  of  his  art  throughout 
his  life.  This  art  was  cold,  severe,  and  aca- 
demic, but  always  lofty  in  aim  and  laige  in 
design.  Armitage  did  not  confine  his  in- 
terests entirely  to  art ;  he  was  a  great  col- 
lector of  butterflies,  a  keen  yachtsman,  and 
very  hospitable  host,  whether  afloat  or  ai^re. 
He  passed  the  board  of  trade  examination  for 
a  master's  certificate,  and  was  a  fellow  of  the 
Geographioal  Society.  He  became  a '  retired 
academician'  about  two  years  before  bis 
death,  which  took  place  from  ^loplexy  and 
exhaustion  following  pneumonia,  at  Tun- 
Imdge  Wdla,  on  34  May  1896,  after  an  illness 
of  about  thne  weeka.  He  waa  buried  at 
Brighton.  In  1868  he  married  Laurie, 
datuhter  of  William  and  Catherine  Barber 
of  Booma,  Northumberland. 

[^etures  and  Drawings  by  Edward  Armitage, 
R.A.  1898;  Cat  of  Nalional  Oallary  (British 
School) ;  Men  of  the  Time,  1881 ;  obituary  no- 
tices in  Times  and  other  newspapers ;  Clmsnt 
and  Huttoa's  Artists  of  the  NIoetaenth  Century; 
private  information.]  C.  M> 

ARMBTBONG,  Sut  ALEXANDER 
(1818-1899),  naveU  medical  officer,  descended 
from  a  femily  originally  of  Cumberland,  and 
from  Major-general  John  Armstrong  (1673- 
1742  [q.  v.] ),  was  the  stm  of  Alexander  Arm- 
strong of  Ctoghan  Lodge,  Fetmana^  He 
atu^w  medicine  at  Trint^r  College,  Dublin, 
and  at  the  university  of  E^burgh,  where 
he  graduated  with  honours  in  1841,  and  en' 
tered  the  navy  as  an  assistant  surgeon  in 
March  1842.  Aft«r  a  few  months  atHaslar 
Hospital  and  in  the  flagship  at  Portsmouth, 
he  was  appointed  in  June  to  the  Polyphemus, 
a  small  steamer  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
in  1813  was  placed  in  medical  charge  of  a 
mrty  landed  for  the  exi^oration  of  Xanthus. 
For  his  scientific  observatiMU  on  this  expe- 
dition he  received  the  official  thanks  of  the 
trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  and  by  his 
sanitary  arrangements  won  the  approval  of 
the  coounandei-in-chief,  who  recommended 
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him  for  nromoticni.  On  his  return  to  "Bna- 
hmd  in  April  1846  he  vu  appcnnted  to  the 
Grapplw,  fitting  out  for  the  west  coast  of 
A&ca;  DUt  before  she  sailed  Armstrong  was 
mored  into  the  royal  yacht,  from  which,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  queen's  Tisit  to  Ireland, 
be  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  su^eon  on 
19  Oct.  1649.  Two  months  later  be  was 
appointed  as  surgeon  and  naturalist  to  the 
Investigator,  going  out  to  the  Arctic  under 
the  command  of  (Sir)  Robert  John  Le 
Meeurier  HcCIure  [q.  v.],  and  in  her  he 
continued  the  whole  time  till  she  was  aban- 
doned in  166S.  He  returned  to  England 
with  McClure  in  1854.  A  great  part  of  iba 
comparatively  good  success  of  tbe  voyage 
was  properly  attributed  to  the  excellent  ar- 
rangements made  and  carried  out  hy  Arm- 
strong,  with  the  result  that  no  scnrvy  ap- 
peared on  board  tiU  the  spring  of  1862,  and 
at  no  time  did  it  assume  dai^rous  propor- 
tions. For  his  joomal  during  this  voyage 
he  was  awarded  the  Gilbert  Blane  gold 
medal — a  remrd  for  the  beet  joomal 
by  surgeons  of  the  royal  navy.  In  February 
1855  be  was  appointed  to  the  Oomwallis,  in 
which  he  served  in  the  Baltic  daring  that 
year's  campai^,  and  afterwards,  till  Augmt 
1866,  on  the  North  American  station.  On 
19  July  1B58  he  was  promoted  to  be  deputy 
inspector-general  of  hospitals  and  fieets,  and 
from  1869  to  1664  was  in  medical  charge  of 
the  hospital  at  Malta.  On  16  Nov.  1866 
he  wa»  promoted  to  the  rank  of  inapector- 
general,  and  from  1668  to  December  1871 
he  wa*  director-general  of  the  medical  do* 
partment  of  the  nav^.  On  17  Jane  1871 
he  was  nominated  a  militazy  E.O.B.,  and  on 
12  Jane  1873  he  was  elected  F.K.S.  He -re- 
tired from  active  service  in  December  1871, 
living,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  Albany,  or 
at  the  Elms,  Sutton-Bonnington,  near  Kw- 
worth,  where  he  died  on  4  J  uly  1^.  In 
1894  he  manied  the  widow  of  Sir  William 
King  Hall  [q.v/]  Armstronff  was  the  author 
of  'Personal  Narrative  of  the  Discovery  of 
the  North-West  Passage'  (8vo,  1667),  and 
of  'Observations  on  Naval  Hyeiene'  (8vo, 
1858). 

tO'Syroe's  Naval  Bioer.  Diet.  (2nd  edit.l{ 
Times,  7  July  1899 ;  EdiDburgh  Qradnates  id 
MedteiDe,  1867,  p.  126;  Armatroog'i  Works; 
Nary  Lists.]  J.  K.  L. 

ABMSTBONQ,  Sib  WILLIAM 
OEORGE,  Babok  ABmr&ova  of  Orageide 
(1610-1900),  inventor  and  oivaniser  of  in- 
dustry, was  bom  on  26  Nov.  1810  at  No.  ft— 
formerly  No.  6— Pleasant  Row,  Shieldfield, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Wmjax  ABMSntONa  (1778-1867),  his 


&ther,  WIS  the  eon  of  a  yeoman  ctf  Wreay,  a 
village  five  miles  south  of  Carlisle.  Towatda 
the  cum  <tf  the  eighteenth  century  he  oame 
to  Newcastle,  coDimendng  his  career  in  that 
city  as  clerk  in  the  office  of  Lodi,  Lnbbrin,  & 
Co.,  com  merchants.  He  was  soon  tahan  into 
partnenhipj  and  when  his  eeniors  eafaee* 
qaently  retired  he  became  the  sole  repreaen- 
tative  of  the  firm,  which  wu  thenceforth 
styled  Armstrong  3t  Co.,  merchants,  Cow- 
gfte.  By  his  enterprise  and  ability  he  oon* 
eiderably  extended  the  business.  He  highly 
appreciated  the  advantages  d  education,  and 
devoted  himself  with  earnestness  and  tot^ 
severance  to  study  darmg  hia  leisure.  He 
was  eqtecially  fond  of  mathematics,  on  wbieh. 
sulfjeet  he  oontributed  to  the  '  Lmt's  '  and 
'  Goitleman's '  Diariea,  and  ooUected  a  large 
library.  In  1798  Ainwtroai^  jmudthelitft- 
rary  and  I^Qoaophioal  Soewly,  wlueh  waa 
then  five  years  lud.  He  was  a  warm  lop^ 
porter  and  took  an  active  part  fw  sonse  time 
m  its  management.  He  waa  alao  one  of 
the  original  founders  of  the  loal  Nstoral 
History  Society.  When  it  was  propoeed  to 
establish  a  chamber  of  commerce  la  the 
town  he  gave  materiij  aid,  and  helped  the 
scheme  to  a  snooessfal  issue.  Soon  after  the 
passing  of  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  in  1686 
he  was  returned  by  Jesmond  ward  to  the 
town  council,  on  the  eve  of  his  sixtieth 
year,  as  a  reformer.  At  the  next  electiiut, 
in  November  1889,  he  was  defeated,  but 
in  1842  Armsteong  resumed  his  eei^  with- 
out opposition.  Daring  his  first  period  of 
eoon^Dorship  he  took  much  interest  in  the 
management  of  the  river  TynOf  and  he  wia 
the  aathor  of  two  pamphlets  (m  die  aaUeot. 
In  December  1848,  wnen  Alderman  John 
Ridley,  chairman  of  the  river  oonunittee, 
died,  he  was  unanimously  umointed  to 
office,  the  duties  of  which  he  utfilled  through- 
out the  inquiries  and  the  stormy  debates 
which  cnlounated  in  the  establishment  of 
the  lUver  Tyne  commission.  On  8  Jan. 
1849  Armstrong  was  elected  alderman  by  a 
unanimous  vote.  He  &iled  to  secure  elec- 
tion as  mayor  when  he  was  first  nominated 
to  that  office  a  few  months  later,  bat  he 
was  diosen  mayor  in  the  following  year. 
He  generally  acted  vidi  the  vrogreiaiTe 
party  in  the  dty  eoandL  Auhoa|^  he 
had  begun  life  as  an  independent  p<ditiaiaa} 
with  somewhat  reactionary  tendendaa»  hia 
sympatbiee  iHwdened  as  he  grew  older,  and 
towards  the  cloee  ha  became  a  whig  of  ihB 
Orey  school,  although  he  was  always  a 
cautious  reformer.  In  1824  he  argued  that  a 
canal  between  Newcastle  and  Canisle  would 
serve  inland  commerce  better  than  a  ndlway, 
Agam,  in  1841^  when  it  was  ^opoaed  that  the 
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city  cooncil  ifaonld  memorialise  parliament  to 
open  the  porta  for  the  firee  admission  of  genm, 
lie  spf^  stronglT  in  &TOur  of  the  com  Jaws. 
He  attokded  to  his  pnUie  duties  till  Tithin 
a  few  wmIu  of  his  death,  vhieh  took  place 
on  2  Janft  1867,  in  tlie  eightieth  ^ear  of  his 
an.  He  had  desired  that  tiie  Literaxr  and 
Kiiloaophieal  Soue^  of  Newcastle  should 
■elect  from  his  lihra^  aueh  sdentiSc  works 
as  it  did  not  already  possess.  This  wish 
was  so  Uher&Uy  interpreted  by  his  son  that 
in  1858  as  many  as  1,£!84  mathematical  works 
and  local  tracts,  most  of  them  of  great  value, 
were  added  to  the  society's  liwary,  which 
thus  obtained  '  a  more  complete  mathemati- 
cal department  than  any  other  prorincial  in- 
stitution in  the  kiiu|[dom  *  (Dr.  Speitcb  Wat- 
BOH,  Siit.  of  the  Literary  and  Fkilotophical 
Soe.  ^  KewcasUe^ponrfyne). 

The  elder  Armstrongmamed  Ann, eldest 
daughter  ot  Williun  Totter  of  Walbottle 
House,  a  highW  cultured  woman.  By  her 
he  had  two  ohtldren,  a  wm  and  a  dan^ter. 
The  son  was  the  fntors  Lord  Armstrong. 
The  daughter  Ann  married  on  17  Aug.  18^ 
(^)  William  Henry  Watson  [q.  t.],  subse- 
quently a  baron  td  the  exchequer ;  she  died 
at  Hastings  on  1  June  1838,leaTing  an  only 
child,  John  Willim  Watsm,  of  Adderstone 
Hall,  Belfind,  whose  son  became  her  Ino- 
ther's  heir. 

William  George  Armstrong  was  a  deli- 
cate child.  Left  to  follow  the  natural  bent 
of  his  mind,  he  never  failed  to  amuse  him- 
self with  mechanical  combinations.  When 
only  five  or  six  he  showed  considerable  in- 
genuity in  constructing  childish  imitations 
of  madiioes  which  hacT  attracted  his  atten- 
tion. With  a  few  discarded  spinning  wheels 
and  oonunon  household  articles  he  ^yed  at 
pumping  water,  grinding  com,  and  doing 
other  useful  work.  He  set  his  machinery  in 
motion  by  ilaings  attached  to  weights  hung 
over  tiie  handrail  ti  the  staivcase,  so  as  to 
deaoead  £reely  ^m  the  tc^  to  the  bottom  oS 
the  house.  In  the  fine  summer  days  he  often 
visited  the  shop  of  a  joiner,  John  Fordy, 
in  the  employment  of  his  maternal  grand- 
father, Willtam  Potter;  there  he  spent  many 
hapmr  hours  learning  the  use  cmT  tools,  mak- 
ing fittings  for  his  engines,  and  coining  the 
joiner's  work. 

After  attending  private  schools,  first  in  his 
native  ci^,  and  afterwards  at  Whickham, 
KorthumMfflaad,  his  health  sufiiciently  im- 
proved to  enable  him,  in  1826,  the  year  of  his 
sister's  marriage,  to  enter  the  grammar 
school  at  Bishop  Aocklaod.  There  he  re- 
mained for  two  years  as  a  boarder  with  the 
head-niaater,theRev.R.Iliompson.  During 
this  period  m  paid  a  virit  to  the  engineering 


works  in  that  town  of  William  Ramshaw, 
who,  impressed  with  the  intelligent  interest 
the  ^outn  took  in  the  machines,  invited  hiu 
to  his  house.  He  thus  made  the  acqo^tanoe 
of  Ranuhaw's  daughter  Margaret,  whom  he 
afterwards  married. 

Meanwhile,  upon  leaving  adiool,  Arm- 
strong became  an  articled  clerk  in  the  office 
of  Armorer  Donkin,  a  solicitor  of  standing 
in  Newcastle.  He  applied  himself  with  cha- 
racteristic eamestnesB  to  the  study  of  law, 
and,  having  duly  served  his  clerkship,  he 
completed  his  preparation  for  the  l^^  pro- 
fession in  London  under  the  guidance  of  his 
brother-in-law,  W.  H.  Watson,  at  that  time 
a  special  pleader  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  He  re- 
tnmed  to  Newcastle  >n  1633,  and  became 
a  partner  in  the  legal  firm  to  which  he  had 
been  articled,  the  style  being  altered  to 
Messrs.  Donkin,  Stable,  &  Armstrong.  Their 
basineas  was  a  flouiisaing  one,  and  tiie  in- 
terests maxef  important  familieef  estates, 
and  eompanies  were  entrusted  to  th^ 
charge.  In  1884  Armstrong  married  Miss 
Margaret  Ramshaw.  Three  years  his  senior, 
she  was  a  lady  of  great  force  of  character, 
who  sympathised  with  her  husband's  labours, 
and  loyally  aided  him  in  philanthropic  wodc. 

In  later  years  Armstrong  named  as  his  re- 
creations '  planting,  building,  electrical  and 
scientific  research ;'  but  in  early  life  he  was 
an  enthusiastic  fisherman,  lliis  pastime 
horded  opportunities  for  his  inventive 
genius.  He  contrived  a  new  bait-basket, 
and  his  tackle  was  continually  being  im- 
liToved.  Haunting  the  Coquet  from  morn- 
ing to  night,  he  became  so  skilful  that  he 
was  known  in  the  district  as  Hhe  Eing- 
fiaher.*  While  after  trout  in  DentdaleCYork- 
ahice,  1636),  his  attention  was  attracted  to 
an  overshot  water^heel,  supplying  power 
fw  some  muble  works.  He  observed  that 
only  about  one  twentieth  of  the  energ;^  of 
the  stream  was  utilised,  and  from  that  tune 
his  thoughts  were  engrossed  by  the  possi- 
bilities of  water-workra  machines  as  motors. 

After  his  return  to  Newcastle  to  devote 
himself  to  law,  ecarcely  a  day  passed  without 
his  Tieiting  Watson's  High  Bridge  engineer- 
ing works.  On  29  Dec.  1S38  he  published 
in  the  'Mechanics*  Magazine*  the  outcome 
of  his  observations,  in  an  article  '  on  the 
application  of  a  column  of  water  as  a  motive 
powerfordrivingmachinery.'  Inthe  autumn 
of  1839,  with  Watson*s  help,  he  made  an 
improved  hydraulic  wheel,  with  discs  fixed 
on  tha  |ienpheiT,  arranged  to  entei^  suc- 
cessively a  tube  or  corresponding  section  bent 
into  the  arc  of  a  circle.  A  full  aoeonnt  oi 
'  Armstrong's  watopresBure  wheel*  it  con- 
tained in  the  <  Medianiet'  Magauna'  fat 
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18  April  1840.  But  although  hb  rotatory 
motor  was  recognised  to  be  sound  in  prin- 
ciple— '  a  new  and  most  ingeniooa  means  of 
applying  a  neglected,  cheap,  and  almost 
boondless  source  ofpower ' — it  was  not  an 
industrial  success.  With  chanctaristic  judg- 
ment Armstrong  sought  a  more  attractive 
solution  of  his  great  problem. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  (1840) 
one  William  Patterson  was  employed  on  a 
fixed  high-pressure  steam-engine  at  Cram- 
Ungton  CoUiery.  When  he  put  one  hand 
on  the  safety  valve,  while  the  other  was 
exposed  to  a  jet  of  steam  from  a  chink 
in  the  boiler,  he  experienced  a  shock.  Many 
persona  inreetigated  the  pbenomenra,  but 
Aimttnng  first  arrived  at  correct  conclu- 
uona,  which  were  pabliahed  in  m^rs  on 
'the  electrieilyof  effluent  steam'  (PAi/.  Mag. 
1841-^).  He  applied  his  results  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  hydro-electric  machine,  which 
ooasiated  essentially  of  an  insulated  boiler, 
from  which  steam  at  high  pressure  escaped 
through  qtecially  designed  nozsles.  This 
formed  the  most  powerful  means  of  gene- 
rating electricitv  then  known,  and  it  is  stiU 
used  for  the  productioa  of  electricity  of  high 
tensitm.  Inl844'ourtalentedyoungtowne- 
man'  gave  two  *  v«ry  interesting  lectures  on 
hydro^ectridty,'  and  it  is  recorded  that 
*  the  perspicuity  of  his  language/  his  '  in- 
genious and  efractueX'  illustrations,  and  '  his 
happr  manner  of  expluning ...  the  su^ect 
cowd  scarcely  be  excelled"  {Lit.  and  Phil. 
8oe,  Septurty  The  small  hydro-electric 
machine  used  for  these  experiments  was 
subsequently  presented  by  Lord  Armstrong 
to  the  Durham  College  of  Science  at  New- 
castle, 

The  usee  and  application  of  water  at  the 
time  chiefly  absorbed  his  attention,  and  he 
studied  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings  with 
characteristic  public  spirit.  As  the  popula- 
tion increased  theTyne  became  undrinloible, 
and  the  supply  of  pure  water  inadequate. 
In  1846  proposals  were  brought  forward  to 
form  an  accumulation  reservoir  at  Whittle 
Dean,  and  to  bring  the  water  by  24-inch 
pipes,  then  the  lai^t  in  the  world,  to 
Newcastle.  Armstrong's  was  the  master 
mind  whidh  directed  the  movement  {Hutorif 
vftht  Water  8uaol^  (if  NewoattlMtpon-  Tyne^ 
1861).  Hsssrs.  Uonkin,  Stable,  &  Armstrong 
ware  the  solicitors  to  tiie  oompany,  and  at 
the  first  general  meeting  of  sharwolders, 
S8  July  1846,  Armstrong  vras  ai^ointed 
seeretary.  The  directws'  report  jneaented 
to  th»  second  annual  meeting,  26  Feb.  18^, 
announced  his  resignation  with  an  expression 
of  'BffKt.  About  this  time,  in  conjunction 
with  Thomas  Hawksley  [q.T.  Suj^Lj,  he  in- 


vented a  setf-aetisg  valve,  which  ia  still  ex- 
tenuvely  used  by  water  companies,  to  close 
the  pipe  automatically  when  the  velocity  of 
the  water  passing  through  it  exceeds  a  cer- 
tain limit,  so  aa  to  checK  the  loss  wf  water 
in  case  of  a  leak  occurring  beyond  the 
valve.  Armstrong's  interest  m  the  Whittle 
Bean  Water  Company  continued  throughout 
his  life.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  A.  L.  Potter 
in  1856  he  was  elected  chairman.  He  held 
this  office  till  1367,  and  it  was  largely  owing 
to  Ids  able  direction  that  it  developed  into 
the  important  Nevrcastle  and  Gateshead 
Water  Company. 

'Perseverance  generally  prevails'  waa 
Armstrong's  favourite  motto.  For  many 
years  he  considered  the  best  way  of  em- 
ploying water  power  befine  he  arrlvad  at 
the  conclusion  that  water  would  be  mora 
useful  as  a  means  of  distributii^  Uian  of 
obtaining  energy.  On  this  prmciple  ha 
lanned  a  crane,  eveiy  motion  of  which  was 
erived  ftom  hydrauhc  power.  In  1846  he 
delivered  three  lectures  to  the  Literanr  and 
Philosophical  Society;  the  first  and  last 
treated  respectively  of  the  spheroidal  state 
of  liquids  and  the  characteristics  of  elec- 
tricity. The  second  (3  Dec.)  was  'on  the 
employment  of  a  colunm  of  water  aa  a 
motive  power  for  propelling  machinery.'  It 
was  illustrated  b^  experiments :  '  a  beuitiful 
model,  representing  a  portion  of  the  quay  of 
this  town,  with  a  crane  upon  itj  adi^ted  to 
work  by  the  action  of  the  water  in  tib»  street 
pipes,  was  placed  upon  the  fioor.'  liie  model 
wwked  perfectly,  but  Armstrong  'stated 
that  he  did  not  advocate  tlu  immediatft 
adoption  of  his  plan,  because  any  plaUf  bow- 
ever  useful,  might  be  injured  if  lorcsd  pre- 
maturely forwB^  before  the  age  was  raady 
to  receive  it.'  Nevertheless,  on  14  Jan. 
1846  he  obtained  permission  from  the  cor- 
poration to  erect  an  hydraulic  crane  at  the 
Lead  of  the  quay.  This  was  so  great  a 
success  in  load  ing  and  discharging  ships 
that  on  the  following  9  Nov.  he  askw  to  oe 
allowed  to  erect  four  others,  at  the  same 
time  making  valuable  suraestions  for  facili- 
tating the  handling  of  uie  merchandise  of 
the  port.  Aimstrong  took  out  his  firat 
patent — ^fbr '  apparatus  for  lifting,  lowering, 
and  hauling  '—on  31  July  1846. 

Armstrong's  scientific  attauuments  were 
now  widely  recocrnised,  and  on  7  ^Saj  1846 
he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Sooiety 
as  '  a  gentleman  well  known  as  an  earnest 
investigator  of  physical  science,  eroeeially 
with  refinance  to  the  electridty  or  steam 
and  the  hydro-electric  machine.'  Among 
those  who  attested  his  qualifications  were 
Faraday,  Qrove^  and  Wheatsttme.  Much 
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Interest  wu  also  manifested  in  his  cranes, 
and  many  inquiries  were  made  about  them. 
The  first  orders  were  dealt  with  in  the  Hi^h 
Bridge  woriu  of  Mr.  Watson,  but  special 
arrangements  were  desirable.  Thereupon 
Ibar  substMitial  citizens,  Messrs.  Donkin, 
Potter,  Craddas,  and  Lambert,  offered  the 
money  necessary  to  found  special  works  for 
their  manufacture.  It  was  thus  that  the 
sTMt  engineering  works  at  Elswtcli-on- 
l^ne  flrat  name  into  Iwlng.  The  deed  of 
putnenlup  is  dated  as  from  1  Jan.  1847. 
Amistnmg,  who  was  the  nnOTing  spirit,  was 
appointed  manager  of  the  concern.  He 
tbareupon  retired  from  the  legal  profession 
to  devote  himself  to  the  more  congenial  pur- 
Ntta  of  an  en^neer. 

The  engineering  works  originally  con- 
sisted of  offices,  four  workshops,  two  liouses 
for  foremen,  and  stables,  standing  on  about 
6^  acres  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tyne,  a 
little  way  above  Newcastle.  Work  was 
commenced  on  1  Oct.  1847,  and  the  Brst 
E!)swick  paysheet  for  wages  due  on  16  Oct. 
amounted  to  9/.  17t.  lOd.  {Northern  Coun- 
ties Miw>  October  1900).  Durin|r  the  earlier 
yean  toe  bunness  chiefly  consisted  in  the 
manofactore  of  Armstrong's  newly  devised 
hydmnlic  machinery.  The  first  order  for 
the  new  firm  (16  May  1848)  was  for  oranes 
for  the  Livetpool  docks,  hut  from  the  com- 
mencement Elswick  produced  a  great  variety 
dL  hydraulic  machines.  A  diagonal  two- 
OTUnder  doable-acting  engine  was  made  for 
tEie  press  ^nting  the '  Newcastle  Chronicle,' 
white  minmg  ma!chinery  for  the  lead  mines  at 
Allenheads  and  winding  engines  for  the 
Sooth  Hetton  Coal  Company  were  among 
their  earliest  productions.  Armstrong's  se- 
cond patent  for  a  water-pressure  engine  bears 
date  11  May  1848.  But  in  spite  of  Arm- 
■teong's  able  management  the  Elswick  engi- 
neering works  did  not  at  first  make  very 
aatisfiwtory  pogress.  Orders  did  not  come 
in  ver^  raptdly,  and  tliere  was  naturally 
some  dilBoulty  at  starting  in  estimating  the 
coat  of  production.  The  tide  of  prosperity 
did  not  now  towards  Elswick  conspicuously 
till  1860.  In  March  1862  three  hundred 
and  fifty  men  were  employed,  and  tiieir  fort- 
ni^tly  wages  amounted  to  870f.  llience- 
ibrth  the  development  was  steady. 

All  the  hydraulic  apparatus  erected  by 
Armstrong  up  to  1849  was  worked  by  water 
from  reservoirs,  but  in  that  year  ne  was 
commissioned  to  construct  cranes  at  places 
on  the  Humber  and  Tees,  where  the  pressure 
in  the  town  mains  was  insufficient.  To 
avoid  the  cost  of  building  a  bi^h  reservoir, 
ha  employed  an  ur-vessel.  This  was  a  cast- 
Mamber,  eloeed  at  the  top,  and  the 
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air  was  compressed  by  water  being  pumped 
into  it.  The  woiiing  was  not  utogetner 
satis&ctory.  In  the  following  year  (1860) 
he  '  was  engaged  in  the  construction  of  the 
Ferry  station  of  the  Manchester,  Sheffield, 
and  Lincolnshire  Bailway  at  New  Holland, 
and  decided  to  apply  hydraulic  pressure  for 
the  cranes.  .  .  .  There  was  no  possibility 
of  obtaining  pressure  by  a  head  of  water, 
for  not  only  was  the  surfece  sheohitely 
flat,  but  the  ground,  \rfueh  conriated  tn 
silt,  afinded  no  foundatian.  .  .  .  He  was 
led  to  the  idea  of  a  new  snbatitute  for 
an  elevated  reservwr.  Hue  consisted  dt  a 
large  cast-iron  cylinder,  fitted  with  a  loaded 
plunger  to  give  pressure  to  the  water  in- 
jected by  the  engine.  This  contrivanoe  he 
called  an  aocumulator.  ...  In  no  previous 
instance  had  a  pressure  exceeding  90  pounds 
on  the  square  inch  been  used,  but  it  was 
now  decided  to  adopt  a  pressure  of  600 
pounds'  (Sib  W.  G.  Akmstronq,  Init.  of 
Civil  Bngineera,  1876-7,  vol.  i.  pt.  iv.)  The 
storage  capacity  of  the  accumulator  is  not  so 
great  as  that  of  a  reservoir,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  hi|;her  pressures  employed  enable 
the  distribnttng  pipes  to  be  made  <rf  smaller 
dimMuionB  than  wooH  otherwiae  be  possi- 
ble, and  the  presaares  are  more  uniform.  By 
this  invention  hydrauUe  machinery  waa 
rendered  available  in  slmost  every  situation. 
Being  very  convenient  where  power  is  re- 
quired at  intervals  and  for  short  periodSjit  has 
come  into  extensive  use  for  worki^  cranes, 
hoists,  and  lifts,  opening  and  shuttmg  dock 
gates,  docking  and  launching  ships,  moving 
capstans,  turn-tables,  and  the  like.  In  many 
oases  it  has  caused  important  economies  boui 
as  regards  time  and  money,  especialLv  at 
harbours  and  railway  stations,  where  ixtga 
amounts  of  traffic  have  to  be  dealt  wit%. 
In  the  navy  its  applications  are  so  numerous 
that  it  has  been  said  without  it  a  modem 
warship  would  foe  an  impossibility.  Snob 
adaptations  were  the  result  of  unwearied 
perseverance  and  unfailing  resource. 

In  18fi0  Armstrong  divided  with  Mr.  W.  D. 
Burlinson  a  prize  given  by  the  Qlamoivao- 
shire  Canal  Company,  on  the  merits  of  his 
crane  and  accumulator,  for '  the  best  machine 
to  transfer  coal  from  bai^vs  to  ships.'  In 
the  same  vear  he  received  the  Telford  medal 
from  the  institution  of  Civil  Engineers. 

Armstrong  continued  for  many  years  to 
improve  his  nydraulic  machinMy,and  tode- 
Vfllop  countless  applications  which  attracted 
considerable  attention.  A  third  patent  which 
dealt  with  the  subject  was  taken  out  on 
22  April  1866.  The  ingenuity  and  utility 
of  his  inventions  in  this  connection  brought 
him  almost  nniveiaal  na^fiut^t   In  1803 
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CambridgeUmTerutTTotedhiin  uihoiumry 
I1L.D.  d^pree;  in  1^0  Oxford  mode  him  a 
I).C.L.;  and  ia  May  1878  the  Society  of 
Artaawarded  to  him  the  Albert  medal '  be- 
eaxu»  of  hia  distinction  as  an  engineer  and 
aa  a  aeientifio  man,  and  because  by  the 
development  of  the  tranamiMion  of  power 
hydraulically,  due  to  his  constant  efforts  ex- 
tending over  many  years,  the  manufactures 
of  tJhas  ijountry  have  been  greatly  aided,  and 
mechuiical  power  beneficially  substituted 
for  mo«t  laborious  and  injurious  labour.' 

But  theae  inventions  iar  from  exhausted 
Ajmstron^s  genius,  and  in  middle  life  he 
applied  his  mind  to  improvements  in  the 
manufaoture  of  the  machinery  of  war,  which 
brought  him  an  equally  wide  and  deserved 
r^utatioiL  It  was  Just  after  the  outbreak 
ef  the  Orimean  war  m  1864  that  Armstroag 
received  at  EUwidc  his  first  commission  from 
the  war  office;  this  was  to  design  submarine 
mines  ibr  the  purpose  of  blowing  up  Russian 
ships  t^t  had  been  sunk  in  the  harbour  of 
SeosstoiK^  Armstrong's  mines  proved  very 
wccesanil^  but,  as  the  war  progressed,  he 
turned  his  attention  more  especially  to  ar- 
tilWy.  Itissoidthatan  incident  in  thebattle 
.  of  InWman  (6  Nov.  1864)  led  him  to  devote 
liis  enemies  to  the  improvement  of  ordnance. 
In  the  followinft  mmth  he  submitted  to  Sir 
James  Graham  a  communication  'suggesting 
the  expediency  of  enlai^^g  the  ordinary 
rifle  to  the  standard  of  a  &ld-guB,  and  using 
elongated  projectiles  of  lead'  (InduttTtat 
Seaoureu  <^  Tjfne,  Wear,  and  Teat,  1863). 
This  was  followed  by  an  interview  with  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  then  secretary  of  state 
for  war,  who  authorised  him  to  make  half 
m  dozen  guns  according  to  hie  views. 

Armstrong  has  himself  described  in  detail 
the  evolution  of  the  gun  whioh  was  soon 
to  be  widely  known  by  his  name.  First,  he 
considered  exhaustively  all  posuble  ma- 
terials, and  aelected  shear  steel  and  wrought 
iron.  Then  he  proved  experimentally  that 
the  ordinaiy  method  of  making  guns,  by 
foc^ng  the  metal  into  the  form  and  boring 
a  hole  down  it,  was  unsatisfactory.  He 
adc^ted  a  construction  more  correct  in  prin- 
cipw,  but  mors  difficult  of  execution.  The 
strength  of  a  me£al  cylinder  does  not  inoreaee 
in  the  ntio  of  its  thickness.  A  cylinder 
o^n  tiie  greatest  resbtanoe  to  bursting 
when  the  extnior  layers  are  in  a  state  of 
tenuob,  gnuhiaUy  increasing  inwards  past 
^e  neutral  jKunt  till  the  internal  layers  are 
in  a  state  of  compression.  Therefore  an  in- 
ternal cylinder  of  steel  was  enclosed  in  a 
jacket  made  by  twisting  a  wrought-irQn  bar, 
and  welding  the  turns  into  a  cylinder  of 
.internal  diameter  slightly  smaller  lJun  the 


steel  lining.  The  jaoket  ww  eraanded  by 
heat  and  slipped  over  the  oore,  sad  otmtnefr- 
ing  in  cooling  produced  the  desired  distr^- 
tion  of  tension.  Other  rings  as  nnnnsiirjr 
were  in  torn  shrunk  on  this  cvlindar. 

Atthe  same  time  meohanioafarrangemoitB 
were  contrived  to  connteraot  reooil,  and  to 
facilitate  the  pointing  of  the  gun.  Further* 
more,  and  tins  was  a  device  of  the  utmost 
imp(Htanos,  the  gun  was  made  to  load  at  its 
back  end.  Armstrong  invented  both  the 
screw  and  the  wedge  methods  of  olosiiur 
the  breech.  In  the  former  case  a  powerfiu 
Btmw  pressed  a  breech-pieoe,  cariying  ib» 
vent,  BO  as  to  close  the  tube.  Then  the 
rifling  was  effected  by  offbt  spiral  grooves 
cut  in  the  bore  tonniiuting  at  the  wigfatly 
expanded  loadii^  duunbw,  the  most  auit- 
abte  form  and  dunsBsions  fiir  which  irare 
reached  after  careful  investigations.  Lastly, 
with  unwearied  labour  and  infinite  resource, 
he  determined  the  best  shape,  dimensionB, 
and  charge  for  the  bullet.  The  ekm^ated 
form  witii  an  cwival  head  whioh  he  desired 
for  the  projectile  has  never  been  improved 
upon. 

Armetron^s  first  3-pouuder,  btult  in  ao< 
cordsmce  with  these  principles,  WM  com- 
pleted in  July  1866.  It  was  derided  1^ 
the  artiUury  officers  as  a  '  pc^gun.'  There- 
upon Armstrong  made  a  6-pounc^r  on  the 
same  principles,  and  he  ocmtmued  a  series  of 
experiments  with  it  for  a  conMderable  time 
before  sulmitting  it  to  the  war  office.  The 
eariiest  o£  his  lomg  series  of  patents,  ^vot 
in  number,  touching  ovdaanoe  and  pMgae- 
tiles,  was  dated  11  T«h.  1857 ;  the  Bseond 
followed  op  33  July  1857.  At  first  the  mUi- 
tary  aath<»ities  looked  coldly  upon  Anb- 
strong's  new  gun,  but  ita  merit  was  too  gieaA 
to  be  put  aside.  On  16iNov.  186H  the  coar< 
mittee  on  rifled  cannon,  appointed  by  Geo^ 
ral  Peel,  reported  in  &voar  oS  Armstrong's 
invention  on  every  point. 

Armstnmgthen  behaved  with  patriotic 
generosity.  He  gave  the  nation  his  valuable 
patents  as  a  free  gift,  and  placed  bis  taleuta 
at  its  coauDsod.  In  1869  he  accepted  the 
appointment  of  engineer  of  rifled  ordnance 
at  Woolwich,  and  uis  great  services  to  the 
state  were  acknowledged  by  his  creation  as 
knight  badiebr  and  otvil  coAipaiuoa  of  ibm 
Ba&<23Feb^l869). 

On  36  Jam  1860  the  Elsinck  Ordnance 
Company  was  formed.  The  partners  were 
Messrs.  George  Oruddas,  Lambert,  and  the 
manager,  George  Bend^  Armstroag  had 
no  pecuniary  interest  in  this  new  company, 
although  it«  buildings  were  close  to  the  EUia- 
wick  engineering  works.  The  Elswiok  Ord- 
nance Company  was  estiUisbed  t* 
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,BubAfnutroBg  guns  fortheBrikiili  governr 
mmt  under  AriiiBtr(mg*s  aHperrision.  Ao- 
octfdingljr  over  three  thousand  -guiu  were 
XMBu&otored  faj  the  new  company  between 
1860  and  1863.  At  the  latter  date  the  British 
armameut  waa  the  finest  in  existence.  But 
thm  was  titw  a  xeaction  in  favonr  of  the 
nipBrior  anplioity  of  Btiude-hmdinff  giuu. 
Tu  broeeh-loading  medunuam  xequiied  ao- 
■ountefitkingtaiidcuefiiluae.  Breeeh-loadera 
are  unfit  weapons  for  imperfectly  inetmoted 
guaners,  and  out  of  place  wh«i  exposed  to 
weather  or  drifting  aand.  Armatrong  reeog^ 
.■ised  the  inTincibuity  of  official  obtuseness 
■ndprmndioerand  gaTouphis  offi<»alappoint- 
neat  ouithg  186^  when  the  goyemnient 
greatly  reduced  the  orders  they  placed  with 
the  EUwiek  Ordnance  Company,  and  pno- 
tioiUy  returned  to  mnade-loadws.  To  that 
Sorm  cft  ordnance  the  authorities  so  obsti- 
nately ndhered  for  the  next  fifteen  jean  that 
England  not  imly  lost  her  supremacy  in 
respect  to  her  artillery  but  fell  aangunnisly 
belund  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Owing  to  the  withdrawal  of  aoTemniflnt 
■iipport  in  1863,  the  Ekwiok  Ordnanoe  Com- 
pany passed  through  a  wrious  crius,  bat 
ikjnutxoBg  waa  equal  tolUm  utuation.  The 
ordaanoe  oompany  and  its  woriu  were  inr 
florpomted  with  Armatrong'a  engineering 
ooMipany  and  ita  works.  Blast  fumaoea 
added,  and  the  ordnance  oompany, 
faaiag  released  frota  the  obligattcu  to  make 
.guns  exclusively  for  the  British  gOTemtnent, 
ms  largely  employed  by  foreign  gorem>- 
memta.  Gnat  benefit  reealted  to  the  flnan- 
clial  position  of>the  >oopibined  ordnance  and 
.•nnneenng  coauuhy. 

Meaawiule  Armstrong  improved  his 
breech-aoUon,  and  carefully  investigated  the 
-beat  method  of  rifling,  and  the  moat  advan- 
■tageous  calibre  of  the  bora  and  structure 
ttt  eylindei%  so  as  to  cAtain  the  greatest 
«aoiiracy  in  ahboting  and  the  longest  range 
with  the  minimnm  weight.  At  an  early 
.penod  of  his  gtmnery  reaearehes  he  had  re- 
eo^niaedthecMeimbiut^  of  building  up  guns 
"witli  thin  netal  hands  mstead  oi  lajrge  noDpa, 
bat  drcumatuicee  tnteqxised  a  lonp  delay 
ibefore  he  earned  out  tliat  prihc^le  m  prac- 
tiocL  The  plan  may  have  been  first  suggested 
.to  him  by  Captain  Blakeney's  proposal,  pub- 
lished as  eariT  as  1865,  to  substitute  wire 
wound  at  high  tenflion  round  the  cere  for 
hoops  lOT  jauets.  The  same  idea  had  oo- 
ourred  independently  to  Brunei,  who  gave 
Annatroi^  a  eommiasion  iot  a  aim  ma£  on 
this  winnple.  Tkn  order  oonld  not  he  exe- 
cutaa,  boeaase  it  was  Ibiind  that  Longridge 
had  tabsK  o)rt  a  patent  for  this  method  a£ 
MMtmafeioM^itifaNHii^hahadBsrarflBinfld  it 


into  execution.  Afterthe^tent'Lad  expired 
Armstrong  redirected  his  attMition  to  the 
subject.  In  1877  he  made  prriiminary  t  i^ls 
with  small  wired  cylindecs,  and  in  1879  he 
oommeneed  a  6-iiich  breech -loading  ^un  of 
this  construction,  which  was  finished  in  the 
.beginning  of  1880.  Results  obt^ned  with 
this  gun  were  so  satisCaotory  that  at  last 
oven  the  British  ordnanoe  authoritieR  ao- 
hnowledged  tibe  folly  uf  oontinuhigto  man*- 
faeture  unwieldy  mtuzle-loaders ;  and  before 
the  year  was  out,  by  Armstrong's  perustanfe 
pressure,  diey  were  pecsuaded  once  more  tt> 
adopt  breeeh-loadiag  gnss  witih  pol^Toove 
rifling. 

Armstrong's  strenuous  work  at  hia  hy- 
dxaulie  matmines  and  his  celebrated  guns 
by  no  means  exhausted  his  eneigies  or  in- 
.tereats.  At  the  same  time  he  found  oppor- 
tunity to  give  thoughtful  consideration  to 
problems  of  the  highest  importance  to  eveE|r 
practical  engineer  in  connection  with  tbs 
economical  use  of  fuel.  In  1866  Armstrong, 
with  two  other  engineers,  was  cntmstad 
with  the  amrd  of  the  600/.pnsninm  o^zed 
by  the  Northumbedand  Staam  OoUieries 
Association  for  Uie  beat  meiUiod  of  prevent- 
ing snu^e  in  the  comhuaUon  of  Hartl^coal 
in  maiina  boilers.  Three  reports  (1867  and 
1868)  were  founded  on  a  long  aeriea  of  elsr* 
borate  ssperiments.  His  attention  lumng 
been  Utus  attracted  to  the  wasteful  use  m 
our  natural  fuel,  he  took  advantage  ai  hta 
olactkm  to  the  presidency  of  the  British 
Association,  when  it  met  at  NeWcastte  in 
1863,  to  discuss  at  length,  in^his  presidential 
address,  the  probable  duration  of  our  ooal 
snpply.  He  pointed  out  bow  'waatefully 
and  extravagantly  in  all  its  applications'  to 
steam-engiaaa,  or  metallu^ciu  operatitms, 
or  domeatacpurooses,  coal  was  being  burnt. 
He  calcnlatM  that  in  doing  a  given  amount 
of  work  with  a  rteam-engine  only  on^ 
^rtieth  of  the  energy  of  the  coal  is  utilised. 
Assuming  a  moderate  rate  of  increase  in  cod 
produoticm,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
before  two  centuries  have  passed  *  Sngland 
wiU  have  ceased  to  be  a  coal-producing 
conn  try  on  an  extmuve  scale.' 

There  followed  a  royal  commission  to 
inquire  into  the  duration  of  British'  coal- 
fields (1866),  of  which  Sir  W.  O.  Anaatrong 
was  a  member,  and  before  which  be  aim 
■appeared  as  a  witness.  His  evidence  was 
among  the  most  valuable  information  col- 
Icotbd  by  it.  He  twice  leCnmed  to  the  sub- 
ject, once  in  his  preudedtial  addnss  to  the 
North  of  Bnriand  Insdtnte  of  Uining  and 
Mechanical  Bninneera  in  187S,  and  agun  in 
his  ncsideatiu  address  to  the-  mechanioal 
saetMnbf  Che  British  Asmwiatiofa  at  York  in 
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1883.  At  Y<»rk  he  considered  whether  the 
'monstrous  waste'  of  the  steam-engine  might 
not  be  avoided  W  electrical  methods  of  ob- 
taining power.  In  1863  he  had  ptunted  out 
tb&t  *  whether  we  use  heat  or  electmnty  as  the 
motiTe  powar^  we  must  equally  depend  upon 
chemical  affinity  as  the  source  oi  supply. . . . 
But  where  are  we  to  obtun  matwials  so 
economical  for  this  purpose  as  the  oosl  we 
duive  from  the  oarth  and  the  oxygen  we 
obtain  from  the  air  P '  But  in  1883  the  ad- 
Tance  (rf  electrical  science  taggmU  to  him 
that  a  theimo'electric  engine  might  '  not 
only  be  used  as  an  auxiliary,  but  in  com- 
plete substitution  for  the  steam-engine,' 
bec&use  it  might  be  used  to  utilise  'the 
direct  heating  action  of  the  sun's  rays.'  He 
calculated  that  '  the  solar  heat,  operating 
upon  an  area  of  one  acre  in  the  tropics, 
would,  if  fully  utilised>  exert  the  amazing 
sower  of  ^flOO  horses  acting  br  nearly  nine 
hours  every  day/  He  foresaw  that,  '  when- 
ever the  time  eomee  for  utiliung  the  power 
of  great  waterftUs,  the  transmisuon  of 
power  by  electricitv  will  become  a  system 
of  Tast  importance  —a  prophecy  which  has 
been  fulfilled  in  a  notable  manner  in  subse- 
quent contrivances  for  the  utilisation  of 
natural  sources  of  enei^  at  Geneva,  Nia- 
gara, and  elsewhere. 

Meanwhile  the  great  Elswick  works  were 
rapidly  growing  alike  in  the  engineering  and 
ordnance  branches.  To  these  departments 
a  third — that  of  shipbuilding — was  finally 
added.  In  1868  the  £lswwk  firm  began 
to  build  ships  in  the  Walker  yanl<tf  filewrs. 
Mitchell  &  Swan. 

From  a  very  early  date  Armstrong  had 
devoted  much  attention  to  problems  in  con- 
nection with  the  monnting  and  working  of 
^Bns  on  ships,  and  kindred  matters  of  de- 
sign. He  was  a  ateadfiut  beUever  in  guns 
as  against  amour.  He  had  himself  worked 
at  the  improvement  of  armour  plating.  He 
had  produced  steel  of  high  teiuile  strengUi 
and  great  toughness  by  tempering  it  in  an 
<h1  bath.  For  some  years  before  the  intro- 
duction of  high  explosives  he  had  taken 
special  interest  in  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  the  cruiser  type,  which  was 
indeed  to  a  considerate  extent  originated 
by  him.  The  Elswick  firm  built  several 
vessels  of  this  clsss  at  the  Walker  yard, 
leading  lui  to  the  Esmeralda,  constructed 
for  Ohili  in  1882»  which  may  be  described 
as  the  drat  inodem  protected  cruiser.  Ann- 
strong  atno^y  advocated  the  construction 
of  »  lazga  number  of  veuds  of  this  class 
of  moderate  sise.  He  believed  that  they 
would  he  most  ^ective  proteotora  (^com- 
marcCi  and  that  sevnal  acUng  togeUier 


might  even  be  more  than  a  match  for  an 
ironclad.  He  enumerated  iheir  chief  fea- 
tures as  including  '  great  speed  and  nimUe- 
ness  of  mov«nent  combined  with  great 
ofiensive  power  .  . .  little  or  no  side  armour, 
but  otherwise  coostruoted  to  auumiae  the 
effects  of  projectiles.'  On  the  introdnotion 
of  h^h  exi^ouves  Armstroi^  modified  hh 
views  to  the  Mitent  of  retMMnmending  that 
even  cruisers  should  be  protected  by  side 
armour. 

In  1882,  the  shipbuilding  firm  of  MessrL 
Mitchell  &  Swan  joined  forces  with  Arm- 
strong's companv,  and  the  united  firma 
became  Sir  W.  G.  Armstrong,  Mitchell,  & 
Co.,  Limited.  In  1888  a  new  ship-yard  was 
established  at  Elswick,  where,  under  the 
man^ement  of  Mr.  White,  now  Sir  Wil- 
liam white,  chief  constructor  to  the  admi- 
ralty, and  subsequently  of  Mr.  P.  Watts,  a 
fleet  of  splendid  waianqis  was  built.  The 
develt^ment  of  the  ordnance  dqiarteaenb  of 
the  great  concern  wmt  on  at  the  same  time 
without  intarmption.  Xn  1886  a  brandi 
foetory  was  opened  at  Ponuoli  on  the  bay 
of  Naples  to  make  guns  for  the  It^ian 
government.  In  1897  Sir  Joseph  Whit- 
worth's  works  at  Openshaw,  near  Man- 
chester, for  the  manufacture  of  the  Whit- 
worth  guns,  were  inoorporated,  and  the  title 
of  the  combined  concerns  was  changed  to 
Sir  W.  G.  Armstrong,  Whitwortfa,  ft  Com- 
pany,Limited[seeWHiTwoBTH,SiBJosBPH3. 
At  the  date  of  Armstrontr's  death  in  1900, 
the  company  owned,  at  ^wick  alone,  two 
hundred  and  thirty  acres,  and '  a  recent  pay- 
sheet  shows  36,802^  paid  in  a  single  week ' 
to  twenty-five  thousand  sad  twenty^ight 
workmen  {N.  C.  Mag.  November  1900>. 
Bom  of  Armattou^B  genius,  the  Klswidc 
woriu  and  their  o&hoota  were  almost  to 
the  end  of  his  life  largely  indebted  to  his 
suggestions.  But  the  enormous  nowth  of 
tha  enterprise  was  perhaps  ehiafly  due  to  bis 
judicious  selection  of  aUe  colleagues,  and  to 
the  wise  liberality  by  which  he  stimulated 
and  encouraged  them  to  do  their  beat.  More 
modem  derMopmente  were  mwnly  initiated 
by  his  partner.  Sir  Andrew  Noble. 

Armstrong's  Taried  activities  brought  him 
great  wealth,  which  he  always  put  to  en- 
lightened uses.  In  I8G3  he  purchased  some 
land  on  the  east  of  Rothbury,  and  among 
the  beetling  crags  of  a  mgged  chine  be 
built  a  stately  ^me,  'Cr^^de.*  Ha  laid 
out  roads  upon  its  rocky  slopes,  he  trained 
streams  and  dug  out  lakes,  fie  sowed 
flowoSf  Ranted  ram  ehmhs,  and  coveiM 
the  ground  with  millions  of  noble  trees,  tiU 
the  bleak  hillside  wsa  transformed  into  a 
magnificent  pariii  and  the  barren  vildeiBMa 
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WM  dothed  wMi  beauty.  At  Cragside,  too, 
he  diqienHd  a  mntstlj  hmjiwxty,  and 
mnflMRras  men  of  ^atinction  voce  among; 
hia  guests. 

In  1872  Armstronf^  Tisited  Egypt  to  ad- 
Tise  a  method  of  obriating  the  mtemiption 
to  the  Nile  trafite  caused  by  the  cataracts. 
His  interaatii^  lectures  to  the  Literary  and 
Fhilosophioal  Society  of  Newcastle,  de- 
scribing his  journey  and  the  antiquities  on 
tbe  riTer-banh,  were  published  in  1874. 

In  later  life  Armatnmg's  happiest  hours, 
when  not  employed  ia  jil&nting  or  building, 
were  deroted  to  electrical  raseareh  in  his 
laboc^on  at  Cragside.  He  ex^nsaed  the 
emaioik  uat,  if  he  had  siTen  to  electricity 
the  time  spent  upon  hydraulict,  the  resnlta 
wouM  have  been  even  more  remuneratire. 

Among  hia  early  experiments  with  his  hy- 
dro-electric machine  he  had  shown  that  a  cot- 
ton filament  in  two  at^acent  glasaea  travels 
towards  the  positive  electrode  in  one,  while 
an  encircling  tube  of  water  moTee  towards 
the  negative  electrode  in  the  other.  This 
was  the  starting-point  of  his  subsequent  re- 
searches into  the  nature  of  the  electric  dis- 
charge. About  1892  he  repeated  the  experi- 
ment in  a  modified  form,  using  a  Ruhmkorff 
induction  coil  giving  an  IS-inch  spark,  and 
be  suggested  that  the  phenomenon  mdicated 
the  co-existence  of  two  opposite  currents  in 
the  movements  of  eloctrictty,  the  negative 
beii^  surrounded  by  the  positive,  like  a 
eore  wiUiin  a  tube.  In  1897  Armstrong 
published  a  beautifully  illustrated  vdume 
on  '  Electric  Movement  in  Air  and  Water,' 
in  whieh  he  discussed  the  most  remarkable 
■oies  of  figurea  ever  obtained  by  electric 
dischans  over  photographic  plates.  In 
tihese  later  tnvcetigations  he  employed  a 
'Wimshnret  machine  with  sixteen  plates, 
each  84  inches  in  diameter.  In  the  lollow- 
ing  November  he  invited  Dr.  H,  Stroud,  of 
the  Durham  College  of  Science,  to  continue 
his  expH'inientB.  In  a  supplement  to  his 
book  (1899)  Armstrong  developed  a  method 
of  atiMying  the  phenomena  of  sudden  elec- 
tric discharge  based  upon  tlie  formation  of 
liehtenbarg  figures.  The  results  confirm 
tlia  'accuracy  of  the  interpretation  as  to 
poMtive  and  nwative  distribution  in  his 
earlier  woriCf  ana  also  extend  the  study  of 
electric  diechane  in  new  directions. 

Tlirouf  ^ottt  ais  life  Armstrong  was  a 
notable  TCne&ctor  of  his  native  city.  There 
Is  hardly  any  meritorious  institution  in  New- 
castle or  the  neighbouriiood,  educational  or 
diaritable,  -which  was  not  largely  indebted 
to  his  assistance.  He  was  a  member  of 
cDnnsil  d  the  Duriiam  Colle^  of  Science 
(1878-1900).  He  laid  the  fimudation  stone 


of  the  present  buildings  (1887),  and  he  was 
a  generous  subscriber  to  its  fun^.  He  used 
his  genius  for  landscape  gardening  to  beau- 
tify Jesmond  Dene,  and  uen  presented  it  to 
the  town  with  some  ninety-three  acres,  part 
of  which  is  included  in  the  Armstrong  I^k. 
In  July  1886  Armstrong  wsa  induced  to 
ofier  himself  as  a  liberal  unionist  candidate 
for  the  representation  of  Newcastle  in  parlia- 
ment, but,  chiefly  owing  to  labour  troubles, 
was  not  returned.  Two  months  afterward* 
he  was  presented  with  the  freedom  of  the 
city,  ana  in  June  1887  he  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  as  Baton  Armstrong  in  considera-' 
tion  of  his  varied  aad  eminent  public  services. 
He  represented  Bothbuiy  on  the  NOTthnm- 
berland  eonnty  council^  1880-92.  B»  fax- 
chased  Bamborough  Castle  in  1694,  intend- 
ing to  devote  a  porti<m  of  it  to  the  purposes 
of  a  ccmvalesoent  home.  He  commenced 
nobly  conceived  restomtiona,  bat  h^  did  not 
live  to  see  the  completion  of  hia  designs. 

Armstrong's  great  services  to  scientific 
invention  were  rewarded  by  many  distinc- 
tions apart  from  those  already  mentioned, 
and  nnmerous  foreign  decorations.  He  was 
created  D.G.L.  Durham  (1882^,  Master  of 
Engineering,  Dublin  (1893),  and  he  received 
the  Besseoner  medal,  1891.  He  was  an  ori- 
ginal member  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Insti- 
tute; president  of  the  Mechanical  Engineer^ 
1861, 1862, 1869 ;  of  the  North  of  England 
Mining  and  Medianieat  Engineers,  IfuftS, 
1673-4,  1874-«;  of  the  Inatitute  of  Civil 
Engineers,  1883 ;  of  Literary  and  Philo- 
sophical Society  of  Newcastle,  1860-1900; 
of^ the  Natural  History  Society  of  Northunn 
berlond,  Durham,  and  Newcastle,  1800- 
1900. 

Armstnmg  died  at  Cragside  on  37  Dec 
1900.  On  tne  lost  day  of  the  nineteenth 
century  his  remains  were  laid  beeide  those 
of  hie  wife  (who  died  on  3  Sept.  1693)  in  the 
extension  of  Bothbury  churchyard,  which 
overlooks  the  river  Coquet.  By  his  death 
Newcastle  lost  her  greatest  citizen,  who  con- 
ferred upon  the  city  not  only  glory  but  most 
substantial  benefits.  Armstrong's  name  will 
always  stand  high  among  the  meet  illustriona 
men  of  the  nineteenth  eentory,  who  have 
rendered  it  memwable  f<xt  the  advance  in 
scientific  knowledge  and  in  the  adaptation 
of  natural  forces  to  the  service  of  mankind. 

Armstrong  had  no  issue,  and  his  heir  was 
his  gTand-nephew,W  illiam  Henry  Armstrong 
FitzFatiick  Watson,  son  of  John  William 
Watson  ^the  son  of  Annstrot^s  only  sister), 
by  his  wife,  Marguet  Oodman,  daughter  of 
Patrick  Person  FitrPatrick,  esq.,  of  Fita- 
Leat  House,  Bognor.  Armstrong's  grand- 
nephew,  in  1680,  on  hia  mamag*  with 
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Wmifreda  Jane,  eldest  dbuabter  of  Geirerol 
Sir  John  Ad;*  [q.  v.  Supfil.],  BMumed  the 
Bame  tad  arms  tu  Airnotronff  in  addition  to 
those  of  Watson,  bj  the  niahof  biasreat- 
UBoWf  and  in  1903  he  was  created  Baron 
Armatroog  of  Bamburgh  and  Cragside. 

Armfltrong  pursued  all  his  reeeatcbes  with 
grip,  twiacitj,  and  concentration,  with  re- 
markable courage,  zeal,  and  energy  under 
the  iBost  perplexing  circumstances.  Fre- 
qnenUT'  mm  disappointmeats  and  fiulures 
tarnished  the  key  to  ulthnate  soeeesB.  His 
ooUeague,  Sir  A.  Noble,  has  spokeo  of  his 
'ntraordinaiy  intuition  as  to  how  a  result 
would  work  out.  He  would  very  often  make 
a  gueM  at  a  result,  while  I,  after  mttch  labour 
and  calculation,  would  readi  the  same  oom- 
stusion.'  He  was  a  vigonnu  writor,  and  hi« 
expositions  of  his  views  ware  clear  and 
ftmiiUe:  but  bis  busy  life  left  little  oppor- 
tunity for'  literary  work,  although  be  was 
the  author  of  a  large  number  of  addresses, 
papers,  and  pamphlets,  ThAse  treat  chiefly 
of  engineering  and  scientific  subjects ;  three 
Ve  oontaiued  in  '  The  Industrial  Resources 
of  Uie  Tyne,  Wear,  and  Tees,*  166!^  of  which 
be  was  joint  editor.  His  most  important 
itaik was htsjoBsgnificendy  illustrated  'Elec- 
tric Movement  in  Airand  Wator,'  1897,  and 
the  sopplemeat,  1699.  Among  his  papers 
t}te  chief  are:  1888  aad  1640,  'On  the  Ap- 
^cat.ion  of  a  Column  of  Water  as  a  Motive 
l*ower  for  driving  Machinery'  {Mechamcf 
Magazme} ;  1641-^,  sevraal  papers  '  On  the 
Electricity  of  Gflluent  Steam  ^  {Philosophical 
Moffotine) ;  1860,  *  On  the  Applicattou  of 
Water  Fresauie  as  a  Motive  Power '  (Pro- 
ceedms»  o/Jnttitute  nf  Civil  Engineers,  vol. 
ix.);  1853,*On  Concussion  ofPump  Valves' 
vol.  liL) ;  1867-8,  *  On  the  Use  of  Steam 
Coals  of  the  Hartley  District  in  Marine 
Boilers;'  1868, '  Water-pressure  Machinery' 
{Prooeedinffs  iff  Institute  of  Mechanical  iSi- 
gvMorM);  1663,  *  The  Coal  Supply '  (frt<tM 
.4s«0ota^,  Newcastle) ;  16^,  *A  Three- 
powend  Hydraulic  Engine;'  1863,  'The 
Construction  of  Wroitght-iron  Rifled  Field 
Guns ; '  1869, '  Artillery '  (MecAanicat  Bngi- 
nssr*) ;  1878,  'ITie  Coal  Supply'  (North  of 
England  Lttlitvte  qf  Mimng  and  Mechanical 
Shiffmeen) ;  1877,  '  History  of  Modem  De- 
Delopments  of  Water-pressure  ]k&tehinery' 
{BroieedinffS  of  Iiutitute  of  Civit  Enpmeert, 
Dol.  1.) ;  1882, '  National  Defences '  {ibid,) ; 
1^,'  Utilisation  of  NaturalFoTC88'(£n£uA 
Association,  York) ;  1883,  '  Social  MaMen ' 
{Northern  Union  of  Maehamc*^  Institutes). 
1o  the '  NiaeteeutA  Centurr'  be  contributed 
three  papers :  *  The  Vapie  Cry  for  Technical 
Edueation'  (1886);  'The  Orv  for  Useless' 
KnovMee'  (ie88>;  and  'Ilie  ICsw,  Nml 


Programme' (1689).  He  eoiilributed to  tfav 
*  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society'  *  An  lo- 
duction  Machine,'  1892,  and  <  Novel  Efibot* 
of  Electric  Discharge,'  1893. 
The  chief  portraits  of  Armstrong  ai<e ; 

(1)  by  Mr.  Q.  F.  Watts,  RA.,  at  Cr^ide ; 

(2)  full-length  by  Mra.  L.  WaUer,  in  tb« 
Council  CSuonber,  Newcastle  Town  Hall 

this  was  paid  for  by  public  smbscription)  g 

3)  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Horsley,  at  Elnrick  Works  f 

4)  head  and  ahoaldm,  by-Mn.  L.  Wdler^ 
at  Cragside,  of  which  oopiee  exiife  in  the 
Jubilee  Hall,  Botiibury,  and  liteniy 
and  niiUnoi^ieal  Soeie^  and  the  institittv 
of  Civil  Engineen,  Loaami;  (S)  luniatiiw 
of  W.  G.  Armstrong,  aged  18 ;  (6)  miniataiB' 
by  Taylor  (Uiese  nuniaturee  both  at  Ona- 
aide) ;  (7)  bust  by  A.  Mnnro,  at  Cragsid^ 
of  whidk  a  TC^ioa  \n  Hba  artisb  is  in  the 
Liteniy  and  nilosopntcal  lilnary. 

[A  Life  of  Lord  Armstrong  is  ioeloded  'vk. 
'  Heroes  of  ladnstiy,*  by  R.  R.  Jones,  1886,  and. 
in '  Great  Tbinkers  and  Workers,'  by  R.  CocL- 
rane,  1888.  A  short  memoir  wm  written  hr 
Mr.  Watson  Armstrong  in  Csssiei's  Msg.  March 
1896.]  H.F.  Q. 

ABSOLD,  MATTHEW  (1633-1888),. 
poet  and  cnWf  the  eldest  son  of  Dr.  IlioDiaai 
Arnold  [q.  v.},  afterwards  bmone  is  heack 
master  ox  Rugby,  and  his  wife  Mary  (F«n-' 
rose),  was  bom  on  24  Dec.  '1822atliilehaiB', 
near  Staines,  where  his  &ther  then  took 
pupils.  Thomss'  Amold  [q.  v.  Suppl.]  was- 
nis  younger  brother.  Matthew  migrated  to; 
Rugby  with  his  family  in  1828,  bat  in  1830 
returned  to  Lalf^am  as  pupil  of  bis  maternal* 
uncle,  the  Rev.  John  Buckland.  InAurost 
1886  be  was  removed  to  Winchester,  and  in- 
1837  entered  Rugby,  which  he  left  itt  1841 
for  Balliol  GollogB,  Oxford,  where  he  had 
gained  a  classical  scholMshi^.  In  1840  he- 
had  won  a  prize  at  Rugby  with  hia  first  r^ 
corded  poetical  production,  *Alario  at  Bobie '  ■ 
(Rngbv,  6vo,  <hi1t  two  co|Mes  extant;  re- 
printed 1698  and  1696^;  tin  worik  wvsi 
deeply  influenced  by  '  ChUde  Harold,'  and 
in  its  form  nf  stesisa  was  original  for  a  prise, 
poem,  but  it  muB  not  otherwise  remarkable. 
Nor  wss  the  poem  on  Cromwell,  whiefc' 
gained  the  Newdigate  prise  in  June  1843; 
(Oxford,  8vo),  distmguished  by  any  special- 
characteristic.  In  184^  Amold  took  a  second' 
class  in  Ut.  Aum.,  and  iki  March  1646  was 
elected  to  a  fellowship  at  Oriel.  After  a" 
brief  ex|>erience  as  a  master  at  Rugby,  hei 
became  m  1847  nrivate  secretary  to  thet 
Marquia  of  Lailsaovne,  then  president  t^. 
the  -  eonneil,  and,  as  sueh,  tae  minister 
chatted  wiUi  the  adminiitration  of  paUie 
i»struction.  la  166i  X«d  ILansdowbe  pnn 
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canAtat  Afnolct  mi  inQieetiir^ip  of  aehools, 
Md  OB  10  Jvne  of  that  year  he  ftilfiUed  a 
cheriBhedwkh  by  tujitinff  himMtftoFMmwa 
LnCT,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Wig;ht3Daa 
[q.rr],  one  of  the  jndgee  of  the  queen's  bench. 

Up  to  this  time  Arikold,  tbongh  now  eight 
and  twenlj,  wm  known  only  to  a  few  aa  a 
member  of  a  bifffaly  intelleetaal  Oxford  set, 
to  which  Clougn,  Lake,  and  J.  D.  Ooleridge 
bek>nged,  and  to  a  few  more  as  the  author 
of  a  Rttle  Tolttme  of  Terse,  *  The  Btoayed 
RcTeller  and  other  Poems,'  pnblished  in 
1849  under  Uie  initial  *  A '  (London,  16mo ; 
fire  hundred  copies  were  printed,  but  it  was 
withdrawn  before  maay  copies  were  sold 
and  is  Tery  scarce).  His  correspondence  of 
the  period,  which,  though  ftall  tn  emditiaa, 
is  mote  lively  and  original  than  the  lettm 
of  later  years,  shows  luat  he  was  profoundly 
iatemeated  in  Ae  qneatioAs  of  the  day,  eepe- 
dally  in  the  revolutionary  movements  of 
1848,  and  had  alraadT  conceived  the  germs  vt 
most  of  the  ideas  which  he  was  afterwards 
to  derdop.  He  most  haTe  been  studying 
French  and  Qerman,  but  he  seems  to  bare 
made  no  attempt  in  the  de^rtment  of 
Uta«ry  aad  phtloeophical  criticum  in  which 
he  waa  afterwards  to  become  potent ;  and 
his  Tolnme  of  verse,  though  iaelnding  two 
of  his  best  poems,  '  The  Forsaken  Merman  ' 
and  *  Myoerinoa,'  was  too  unequal  as  well 
as  too  diminntive  to  produoe  much  effect. 
On  Uie  -whfAo  hia  mental  progress  up  to 
this  date  seems  dow;  but  either  a  natural 
proceea  whis  contact  with  tin  busy  world  in 
die  diaeha^  of  his  reaBy  ardnous  datiea  as 
■ebool  injector  oActed  a  speedy  develop- 
ment; in  1863  he  appean  as  a  poet  of 
mature  power,  aiid  in  18G8  not  merely  as  a 
poet  but  as  a  l^pslator  upon  poetry.  The 
volume  of  186S  was  *  Empedocles  on  Etna 
and  other  Poems'  ^London,  6vo;  reissued 
>896,  4to;  tbe  original  is  only  less  scanse 
than  'Tbe  Strayed  Reveller')-  The  book, 
like  its  forerunner,  was  published  under  tbe 
bare  initial  'A.'  It  contained,  wttb  some 
^oiit  lyrics,  two  long  poems,  the  dramatic 
'Empedocles  on  Etna,'  and  the  naxratrve 
'IVietoam  and  beult,  which  were  unch 
more  ambitiooi  itt  dcu^  and  elaborate  in 
execution  than  anythibff  previously  at- 
tempted by  AtwM.  fiotn  poema  had  great 
attraetioBs;  the  songs  of  the  harp^»year 
OaUielee  in  *  Em^edoues '  are  eactraordinary 
oomlHnations  of  pictorial  beauty  with  lyrical 
passionf  and  the  third  canto  of  'Tiktram ' 
is  a  uasterineea  of  descriptive  poetrv.  But 
neither  tite  songa  of  Callicles  nor  the  third 
canto  of  'Tristram'  has  much  connection 
with  the  rest  of  the  poem  to  which  each 
Mongs,   If  tka  finest  passages  are  thus. 


strictly  speaking,  luperfluons,  tbe  poems  can  - 
faardfy  be  other  than  disjointed— and  so  in- 
deed  the^  are — not  apparently  from  inahUit^ 
to  eonceiTe  the  subjects  as  wholes,  but  from 
inaptitude  in  the  combination  of  details. 
They  nevertheless  contain  sufficient  beauty 
to  justify  l^  themsrivea  a  high  poetical  ve^ 
putation,  and  vrere  aoeompanied  oy  a  num- 
ber of  exquisite  lyrics,  among  which  it  will 
suffice  to  name* A  Bumnsar  Night,'  'Th* 
Youth  of  Nature,'  *The  Touth  of  Ma*,' 
'Isolation/  and  *  Faded  Leaves.'  The  spirib 
of  these  pieces  may  be  described  as  inter- 
mediate between  Wordsworth  and  Ctoethr, 
who  are  elsewhere  in  the  same  vc^nme  con- 
trasted wteb  each  other  and  with  Byron  in 
a  vary  aoUe  lyric  Iff  however,  uie  poet 
neithor  expnased  a  new  view  oif  lile  nor 
created  a  new  fbim  of  poetiy,  hia  style  and 
cast  of  thought  were  indisputably  hta  own.- 
Tbe  volume  neverthdess  failed  to  win  public 
attention,  and  tbe  author ,probably  prompted' 
lees  by  disappointment  than  by  diasatia&o- 
tionvrith  the  defects  which  he  had  discovered 
in '  Empedocles,'  withdrew  it  after  di^oeing 
of  fifty  Copies.  He  was  already  prdviding 
himseu  with  a  new  <k^  tU  ritutanoe,  better 
adapted  to  exempTify  Us  creed  ss  a  poet. 
He  could  not  have  chosen  better  than  in 
'Bohrab  and  Rustum,'  which  first  appeared 
in  '  Poems  W  Matthew  Arnold,  a  new 
edition' (1863,  6vo;  1864 and  1667, aligbtly 
altered).  Together  with  a  re-iasae  oiE 
most  important  amtenta  ('Empedocilea  ott 
Etna  *-  eouwpted)  of  his  former  volumes,  tho 
new  volume  contuned  the  new  poems  «f 
'The  Beholar-Oipsy '  and  ^Requiescat,'  as 
well  aa  'Sohrab  and  Rostnm.'  The  last 

Siece  is  an  episode  from  Firdusi's  '^ab- 
famsh,'  noble  and  affecting  in  subject,  and 
so  umpls  in  ita  perfect  unity  of  action  a» 
to  leave  so  room  for  digression,  while  fully^ 
admittingtbe  adornments  of  description  and 
elaborate  simile.  These  are  introduced  with 
exquisite  judgment,  and,  while  greatly 
heightening  the  poetical  beauty  of  tbe  plece,i 
aire  never  allowed  to  divert  attention  from 
tbe  progrees  of  the  mun  action,  which  eul- 
minatea  in  a  situation  of  unsurpassable 
pathos.  Nothinff  could  have  more  fereiUiy 
essmplifled  the  dfwtrineri  laid  down  by 
BntKOT  in  Iris  memmbie  prahce  to  thie 
volume  of  *  Poems/  is  whim  hft  oondesua 
the  imvalent  taste  for  briUiaat  phrases  and 
isolated  fellcittea,  and  admoni^ea  poets  to 
r^fard  above  all  things  unity,  constatenc^* 
and  the  total  impression  of  this  piece. 

This  pre&tmy  essay  is  a  literary  land- 
mark and  monument  of  sound  cittldsm.  It 
is  also  of  peculiar  interest  as  foreebadowing 
tflM  character  of  the  litemiy  work  wita 
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wfaieli  Arnold's  name  wm  hereafteT  to  be 

mainly  associated.  The  intellectual  defects 
which  the  essc^  denounced  were  charac- 
teristicaUy  Enef  Ish  defects.  Soon  discoTer- 
inghimself  to  Deat  issue  with  the  bulk  of 
bis  countrymen  in  every  legion  of  ojnnion, 
Arnold  subsequently  undertook  the  un- 
popular office  of  detector-  general  of  the  in- 
tellectual failings  of  his  own  nation.  The 
cast  of  his  mind  was  rather  critical  than 
constructive,  and  the  gradual  drying  up  of 
his  native  spring  of  poetry,  at  no  time 
copious,  left  him  no  choice  between  criticism 
and  silence. 

In  186S  the  exhaustion  of  his  poetic 
fiwul^  did  not  seem  imminent,  and  some 
time  was  to  ela^  before  Amoid  assumed 
hia  distindly  critical  attitude  towards  the 
temper  of  his  times.  In  1866  he  published 
*-Poem8  .  .  .  Second  Series' (London,  8to), 
moetly  reprints;  but  the  most  important, 
*  Balder  I)ead,*  a  miniature  blank- verse  epic 
in  the  manner  of '  Sohrab  and  Rustum,'  was 
new,  and  almost  as  great  a  masterpiece  of 
noble  pathos  and  dignified  narrative. 

In  May  1667  Arnold  was  elected  to  the 

Erofessorship  of  poetry  ot  Oxford,  which  he 
eld  for  ten  years.  He  inaugurated  his 
tenure  of  office  by  publishing  in  1868  a 
tn^;edy,  '  Merope,'  avowedly  intended  as  a 
poetical  manifesto,  and  therefore  condemned 
in  advance  as  a  work  of  reflection  rather , 
t^an  inspiration.  It  is  stately  but  frigid: 
Uie  snlgeet  evidently  had  not  taken  posses- 
sion of  htm  as  'Sohrab'  and  'Balder'had 
done.  It  is  also  weij^ted  by  the  unrhymed 
choral  lyrics,  whose  mechanism  contrasts 
painfully  with  tbe  spontaneity  of  the  harp- 
playw's  songs  in  '  Empedocles  on  Etna.' 
It  is  to  Arnold's  honour  that,  tiy  as  he 
would,  he  could  not  write  lyrical  poetry 
without  a  lyrical  impulse,  sudi  as  came  to 
him  when  in  November  1867  ho  wrote 
'  Rugb^  Chapel'  on  hia  father's  death,  or- 
when  m  1869  he  celebrated  his  deceased 
brother  and  sister-in-law  in  '  A  Southern 
Night,'  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  his 
poems  [see  Ahnold,  William  Deuheld], 
or  when  he  wrote  '  Thyrsifi'  on  the  death  of 
hia  friend  Ck>uffh  in  1861. 

'Thyrus'attd  'A  Southern  Nwht'weve 
fint  issued  in  Arnold's  'New  Iroems'  of 
1867.  Many  other  pieces  that  figure  in  that 
Tolnme  evince  declining  power  not  so  much 
by  inferiority  of  execution  as  by  the  in- 
creasing tendency  to  mere  reflection :  one  of 
the  pieces,  '  Saint  Brandan,'  was  published 
separately  (Louden,  1867, 4to).  His'Poems' 
were  fully  collected  in  two  volumes  in  1869, 
when  '  Rugby  Chapel '  was  first  included, 
and  again  in  1B77.   By  that  date  hia  chief 


work  as  a  poet  had  be«i  long  dnoe  dwM. 

The  true  elegiac  note  was,  however,  struck 
once  more  in  '  Westminster  Abbey,'  a  poem 
on  the  death  of  Dean  Stanley  in  1881  (in 
*  Nineteenth  Century,'  January  1883),  mag- 
nificent in  its  opening  and  its  dose,  and 
nowhere  unworthy  of  the  author  or  the 
oocaeion.  (All  Arnold's  'poetry  reappeared 
in  three  volumes  in  1885,  and  in  a  single- 
volume  '  Popular  edition '  in  1890.  '  Selected 
Poems '  were  issued  as  a  volume  of  the '  Gol- 
den Treasury  Series'  in  1878.) 

Meanwhile  Arnold's  appointment  at  Ox- 
ford bad  prompted  two  of  bis  most  valuable 
efibrts  in  liteiary  criticism.  In  1861  he 
published  'On  Truislating  Homer:  Three 
Lectoret  given  at  Oxford '  (Londtm,  8vo), 
one  of  the  essays  which  mark  epocha.  There 
followed  in  1B62  a  seccmd  volume,  'On 
Translating  Homer :  last  Words.*  The  four 
lectures  were  first  collected  in  1806.  It 
is  true  that  Arnold's  principles  were  more 
satisfactory  than  hia  practice  ;  his  own  at- 
tempts at  translation  were  not  very  success- 
ful ;  and  the  lectures  were  disfigured  by  in- 
excusable fiippancies  at  the  expense  of  per* 
sons  entitled  to  the  highest  rewpect  [see 
Wrioht^  Icuabod  Charles].  But  never 
had  the  characteristics  of  Homer  himself 
been  set  forth  with  such  authority,  or  the 
rules  of  translation  so  unanswerably  de- 
duced from  them,  or  popular  mtsoonceptiona 
60  effectually  Kctinguished.  It  is  indeed  a 
clasaic  of  cntitusm.  AlmCat  equal  praise  is 
due  to  the  leetnres  *  On  the  Study  of  Celtic 
Literature' delivered  in  1867,  even  thoof^ 
his  knowled^  of  this  subject  vna  by  no 
means  equal  to  hia  knowledge  d  Hmner,  and 
the  theme  is  less  susceptiUe  of  cloeeness  of 
treatment  and  cogency  of  demonstration.  Ita 
chief  merit,  apart  from  the  fascinating  style, 
is  to  have  set  forth  the  essential  characteris- 
tics of  Celtic  poetry,  and  to  have  compre- 
hended those  qualities  of  English  poetry 
which  chiefly  aistinguiah  it  from  that  of 
other  modem  nations  under  the  possibly  in- 
exact but  certainly  DMivenient  denoaiinatioa 
of  'Celtic  magic' 

In  1869  Arnold  issued  an  able  pamphlet, 
'England  and  the  Italian  Questiosj  but, 
with  all  his  poetical  and  critiMl  aotiTity^lie 
was  far  from  neglecting  his  official  duties. 
His  cone^ndenoe  is  mil  oi  proc^^  of  hia 
zeal  as  an  inspector  of  sdiools,  which  are 
further  illustrated  by  the  valuable  collection 
of  his  official  reports  published  by  Sir  Francis 
Saodford  after  his  death.  He  delighted  in 
foreign  travel  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting 
foreign  schools  and  umversities,  and  nis  oIh 
ser\-ations  were  published  in  several  books 
of  great  though  ephemeral  value  i  'Popular 
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Bducttton  of  FVance,'  1861;  'A  French 
Etoiif'  1864;  '  School*  and  Uoiversities  on 
tin  Continoit,*  1808.  At  home  hU  opposi- 
tion to  Mr.  Lowe's  revised  educational  code 
at  one  time  seemed  likelj  to  occaaion  his 
nugnation;  but  he  held  on,  and  gare  no 
■ifco  of  letimmnt  until  he  had  earned  his 
pension,  except  on  one  occasion,  when  he 
was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the 
Jibrarianship  of  the  Ilouae  of  Commons. 
After  liviof;  eouie  years  in  London  he  re- 
moved to  Harrow,  and  in  1873  to  <Jobham, 
There  he  remained  until  his  death.  His 
domestic  life,  in  general  happj,  waa  sadly 
clouded  by  the  successive  oeatha  of  three 
BOW  within  a  short  period. 

Ai  a-critic  Arnold  considerably  modified 
the  accepted  form  of  the  lilngliah  critical 
MMy  by  giving  it  something  ^  the  cast  of 
a  eewMTM,  a  method  he  had  learned  from 
one  (tfthe  chief  o^ctaofhis  admiration  and 
iaitattOD,  Saittte-Benre.  llts  critical  powers 
were  ^own  to  very  great  advantage  in  the 
fine  series  of  '  Essays  in  Criticism  '  (1865; 
2nd  edit,  modified,  1869 ;  6th  edit.  1889). 
Almost  all  the  contcnt-s  of  this  volume  are 
chamung,  especially  the  sympathetic  studies 
<^  Spinoza  and  M&rcua  Aureliue,  and  the 
COD  treat,  combined  with  a  paraUel,  between 
the  religious  ideas  of  Ptolemaic  Alexandria 
and  medisBval  Aseisi,  a  pair  of  pictures  in 
the  manner  of  Arnolds  friend,  Ernest 
Kenan.  The  most  important  essay,  how- 
ever, ia  that  on  Heine;  for  in  depicting 
Heme,  with  perfect  jostioe,  aa  the  intel- 
kctoal  libetator,  the  man  whose  special 
fnuetion  it  waa  to  break  up  stereotyped 
forms  of  thought,  Arnold  consciously  or  un- 
erasdously  d«ineated  the  mission  which  he 
hid  unposed  upon  himself,  and  to  which  the 
beet  of  his  nooKtfficial  raergies  were  to  be 
devoted  for  many  years.  He  had  become 
nofonndly  discontented  with  English  in- 
difference to  ideas  in  literature,  in  politics, 
ud  in  religion,  and  set  himself  to  rouse  his 
countrymen  out  of  what  be  deemed  their 
ioteUectnal  apathy  by  raillery  and  patire, 
objurntion  in  the  manner  of  a  Raskin  or  a 
Carlyle  not  being  at  all  in  tus  way.  There 
is  a  certain  incongruity  in  the  bomhard- 
mentof  aoch  solid  oitrenchmenta  vrith  such 
artillery ;  it  is  also  jilain  that  Amt^ 
it  as  one-sided  as  the  objects  of  his  attack^ 
ud  does  not  sufficiently  perceive  that  Uie 
defects  which  he  satiiisea  are  often  defects 
uentably  annexed  to  great  qualities.  Nor 
WIS  it  poestble  to  lecture  his  countrymen 
as  he  did  without  assnming  the  air  of  the 
deservedly  detested  '  superior  person.' 

With  every  drawback,  together  with  some 
•erioos  failures  in  good  taste  which  cannot  be 


overlodndf  Arnold's  chuide  against  British 
Philistinism  and  imperriousness  to  ideas  was 
as  serviceable  as  it  was  gallant,  uid  mwik 
rather  a  proof  of  his  affection  for  his  conntry- 
men  than  of  the  contempt  for  than  imjaatly 
laid  to  his  cluurge.  In  literature  and  allied 
subjects  bis  chief  protest  against  their  cha- 
racteristic failings  was  made  in  '  Culture  and 
Anarchy '(1869),  a  collection  of  essays  (that 
had  first  appeared  in  the  'Comhill  Maga- 
zine ')  all  Teadiuf^  up  to  the  apotheosis  of 
culture  as  the  minister  of  the '  sweetness  and 
light '  essential  to  the  perfect  character.  In 
politics  a  more  scientific  method  of  dealing 
with  public  questions  was  advocated  in 
* Friendahip's  Garland'  (1871),  a  book  very 
seriously  intended,  but  too  fiill  of  pecinflage 
for  most  serious  readers.  In  thmlogy  he 
strove  to  susddat  the  letter  bT  ^*  spirit  in 
<  Bt.  Paul  and  Proteetsntism '  (1870 ;  revised 
from  the  '  Comhill ; '  4th  edit.  1887) ; ' Lite- 
rature and  Dc^a:  an  Essay  towards  a 
better  Apprehension  of  the  Bible '  ('1873) ; 
*  God  and  the  Bible :  a  Beview  of  Objections 
to  '^Literature  and  Dogma'"  (187d);  and 
'Last  Essays  on  Church  and  Religion' 
(1377).  These  books  ore  not  likriy  to  be 
extensively  read  in  the  future,  but  their  con- 
temporary infi  uence  is  a  noticeable  ingredient 
in  the  stream  of  tendency  which  has  brought 
the  national  mind  nearer  to  Arnold's  ideiu.. 

Arnold's  critical  interest  in  poetry  re- 
mained at  the  same  time  unimpaired.  In 
1878 he  edited  the*Six  Chief  Lives'frou 
Jcdmson's  *  Lives  of  tho  Poets '  j[fith  edit. 
1889).  He  made  excellent  selections  from 
Wordsworth  (1879)  and  Byron  (1881),  ac- 
companied by  admirable  prefaces ;  contri- 
buted the  funeral  introduction  to  Mr.  T.  H. 
Ward's  selections  of  English  poets,  and 
wrote  for  the  some  cotlecuon  tue  critical 
notices  of  Gray  and  Keats,  valuable  as  far 
as  they  go,  but  strangely  restricted  in  scope. 
In  1881  also  he  collected  Burke's  '  Letters, 
Speeches,  and  Tracta  on  Irish  Afiairs '  with 
a  preface.  He  also  produced  annotated  ver- 
sions  of  the  writings  of  the  two  Isaiahs 
(1872  and  1883\  the  first  of  which,  as  'A 
Bible-Heading  for  Schools/  went  Umragh 
numerous  editions. 

In  1883,  greatly  to  Arnold's  surprise,  Glad- 
stone conferred  upon  him  a  civil  ust  pension 
of  260A,  vhi^  enahted  him.  to  xstire  ftom 
the  civil  sKvice.  In  the  winter  of  the  same 
year  he  started  on  a  lecturing  tour  in  Ame- 
rica. His  eldest  daughter  had  married  and 
settled  in  tibat  conntiT.  He  retiuoed  to 
England  in  the  spring  <n  1884,  having  reaped 
a  fair  pecuniary  reward  from  his  lectures, 
although  he  incurred  some  adverse  criticism. 
He  paitl  another  visit  to  America  in  1886. 
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Among  the  flmits  of  his  fint  Aaeriean  totir 
were  two  powerftil  leetnree— one  on  the  im- 
portance of  a  high  Btuidarct  of  cnlture,  the 
other  Tindicatht^  literary  etudy  as  an  instru- 
ment of  education  a^nst  the  encroach- 
nients  of  physical  science.  Theee,  with  a 
h*rd)y  adeqtiat«  lecture  on  Emerson,  in 
which  he  finds  mnch  to  say  about  Carlyle, 
were  ^ubltsheA  in  1886  as  'Discourses  in 
America.'  *  l^lced  Essays  *  had  appeared  in 
1879;  'Irish  Essays  and  Others  was  pab- 
lished  in  1883,  and  *  Essays  in  Criticism, 
Second  Series,'  in  1888 ;  and  he  continued  to 
the  'Ia«(i  an  active  contributor  to  periodical 
literature,  espedally  in  tha'  KineteenthCen- 
tnry.'  Esteys  from  tiiis  review  and  fe«m 
*HiaH^tMBttua.M*wen  issoed  at  Boston 
in  1688  as  'Civilixation  in  the  United 
States.'  His  last  essay,  on  Milton,  appeared 
in  the  United  States  after  his  death.  Arnold 
died  Tery  suddenly  from  disease  of  the  heart 
on  15  April  1888  at  Liverpool,  whither  he 
had  gone  on  a  visit  to  his  8i8t«r  to  welcome 
his  daughter  homewasd  bound  from  America. 
Matthew  Arnold  was  buried  in  the  church'- 
yard  of  All  Ssiintfl,  Laleham,  in  the  same 
grave  with  his  eldest  son  Thomas  (1862- 
1868^,  and  a  grandson.  His  tombstone  bears 
the  inscription  '  There  is  sprung  up  a  light 
for  the  righteous  and  jf^ful  gladness  for 
such  as  are  true-hearted,  n.  zcrii.  11. 

Anutld  unwisely  diacounigect  sU  hit^ra- 
^fcal  memotuUs  of  himself,  and  the  only 
anthehitw  reeord  is  the  disappointing '  Letters 
of  Matthew  Anold,  1848-1888,'  collected 
and  arranged  by  Mr.  G.  W.  E.  Russell  in 
two  volumee,  1895.  These  are  entertaining 
rea^ng,  and  pleasing  as  proofs  of  the 
extreme  amiahinty  of  one  who  wss  generally 
set  down  as  saperciliona  and  sardonic,  but 
are  remarkablr  devoid  of  insight,  whether 
literary  or  political.  This  probably  arises 
in  great  measure  from  their  being  mostly 
addressed  to  members  of  his  own  femily, 
and  ao  wuting  the  stimulas  arising  from 
the  collision  of  dissimilar  minds.  They 
depict  the  writer's  moral  character,  notwith- 
standing, with  as  much  clearness  as  attrao- 
tiyeness,  and  his  iutellectttal  character  is 
sufficiently  evident  in  his  writii^  If  a 
sii^te  worn  could  resume  him,  it  would  he 
'Academio;'  but,  although  this  perfectly 
deecribee  hn  habitual  attitude  even  as  a 
poet,  it  leaves  aside  his  chaste  diction,  his 
pictorial  vrridDess,  and  his  overwhelming 
pathos.  The  better,  which  is  also  the  larger, 
part  of  his  poetry  is  without  doubts  immor- 
taL  His  position  is  distinctly  independent, 
vrhile  this  is  perhaps  less  owing  to  innate 
ortginaiity  than  to  the  balance  of  competing 
inmieAoea.    Wtndsworth  saves  him  fixun 


being  a  mere  dise^le  of  Qoethe,  and  Goethe) 
from  betn^  a  mere  folhnrar  of  Wcwdsworfeh. 
As  a  critic  he  r^eatedl}^  evinced  a  happy 
instinct  for  doing  the  right  thing  at  tm 
right  time.  Apart  from  tlwtr  high  intel- 
lectual merits,  tile  seasonableness  of  the 
preface  to  the  poems  ci  1863,  of  the  lec- 
tures on  Homer,  and  those  on  the  Celtio 
spirit,  renders  these  modumeotal  in  English 
literature.  His  great  defect  as  a  critic  ia- 
the  absence  of  a  lively  ssthetio  sense ;  the 
more  ezqaisite  beauties  of  literature  do  not 
greatly  impress  him  unless  as  vehicles  fw  the 
communication  of  ideas.  He  inherited  his 
father'sethical  cast  of  mind;  conduct  intereeta 
him  more  than  genius.  Nothing  else  can 
account  &r  his  amazing  deflnitioa  of  ^oeivy 
as  a  'criticism  of  life;'  and  in  the  aama 
spirit,  when  he  ought  to  be  giving  a  oon- 
prehensive  view  of  Keats  and  Uray,  he 
spends  his  time  in  inquiring  whether  Keate 
was  manty,  and  why  Gray  was  unproduc- 
tive. When,  however,  he  could  place  lum- 
aelf  at  a  point  of  view  that  suited  him, 
none  could  write  more  to  the  point.  His 
characters  of  Spinoza,  Marcus  Aurelius,  and 
Heine  are  masterly,  and  nothing  can  be 
better  than  his  poetical  appreciation  of 
Wordsworth,  Byron,  and  Goethe.  A  great 
writer  whose  mlluence  on  conduct  was 
mainly  indirect,  such  as  Dickens  or  Thacke-> 
ray,  seraned  to  puzzle  him;  Tennyson's 
iKAUties  as  a  poet  were  unapjHreciated  on- 
account  of  his  secxnidary  place  as  a  thinker ; 
and  the  vehemence  of  a  Garlyle  or  a  Cluu^ 
lotte  Bronte  offended  his  ftstidions  taste. 
Thus,  for  one  reason  or  another,  he  estimated 
the  genius  of  his  own  age  much  below  its- 
real  desert,  and  this  unsympathetic  attitude 
towards  the  contemporary  representatives 
of  Engtiah  thought  perverted  his  entire 
view  of  it,  political,  social,  and  intellectual. 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  crrticisee  some  of  the 
caprices  of  his '  anti-patriotic  bias  'and  effec- 
tively ridicules  his  longings  for  an  English 
academy  in  his  '  Study  of  Sociology'  (diap- 
ter  ix.  and  notes).  Yet,  if  Arnold'  cannot  be 
praised  as  he  praises  Sophocles  for  faavmg 
'seen  life  steadily  snd  seen  it  whole,'  he  at 
all  evottfl  saw  -wbiA  escaped  many  others ; 
and  if  he  exagjj^vated  the  inacoessHnlitJr  of 
the  English  mind  to  ideas,  he  hh  it  DIMS 
accessible  than  he  foimd  it.  This  would 
have  contented  him;  his  aim  was  not  to 
subjugate  opinion  but  to  emancipate  it,  oon^ 
tending  for  the  enda  of  Goetiie  witii  the 
weapons  of  Heine. 

A  noble  portrait  of  Arnold,  by  Mr.  G.  F. 
Watts,  B.A.,  is  in  the  liational  Portrait 
Gallery  fit  is  reproduced  in  Arnold's '  Poems ' 
in  the  'Temple  Olassics,'  1900^  which  alio 
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eoBtuu  ft  bibUogniphickl  sketch  bv  Mr. 
Buxton  Fomwn) ;  ud  an  excellent  lixeness 
is  engraved  as  the  frontispiece  to  his  *  Poeti- 
«al  Works,'  1890  (ef.  Sarper'*  Magaxme, 
Ukj  1888).  There  w  as  yet  no  collective 
edition  of  his  writings  in  England,  though 
a  UMiform  edition  in  ten  Tolumee  was  issued 
i&  America  (New  York,  1884,  &c.) ;  a  biblio- 
gc^ihT  was  puUishad  by  Hr.  Thomas  Bur- 
nett Smart  in  1892.  '  The  Matthew  Arnold 
Birthday  Book,  arranged  by  his  daa^hter, 
Kleaaor  Arnold/  with  a  portrait,  was  issued 
in  a  hasdsome  quarto,  1483,  and  selections 
from  his  *  Notebooks'  in  1902  by  another 
danghter,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Amine  Woddioiue, 
afterwards  (1909)  Lady  Sandhurst. 

[Arnold's  ewmnoodanoa  is  the  ooly  compre- 
heoMve  aaUioritj  m  hie  life.  Professor  Saiots- 
bucy's  noDograpb  (1899)  is  admirable  vhorever 
it  is  not  varped  by  hostility  to  Aroold'sspeeulti- 
tire  idoBS  and  aoin«  of  bis  liUwypredilections. 
A  more  sympathetic  acoonnt  is  Q-.  W.  Kusaell's 
Hatliiew  Arnold,  1901.  A  remarkable  Article  od 
the  Eoetna  of  1653  by  Fronde  is  in  tb«i  West- 
■iinBterRe«ie'ir(JaDaary  1864).  Enaysnponbis 
ppetiy  are  in  A.  C  Swinburne's  Essays  and 
Htudiae,  I87A.  and  by  Mr.  A.  C.  BeosoQ  and  the 
pRwnt  writer  in  popnlar  ecUttons  of  Arnold's 
poems.  The  ethical  aspects  of  Arnold's  teaching 
we  axamiaed  in  John  9L  Boberteon's  Modem 
Hamanists.  189J  ;  in  G.  VThite's  Uattbev Arnold 
and  the  Spiiil  of  the  Ae»,l 888 ;  and  in  W,  H.  Hwk- 
•dd's  Stadies  in  Intezj^Matioo,  New  York,  1896. 
6fe  also  Six  Joshua  Fitch's  Thomas  and  Matthew 
A^mold  in  the  Qreat  Educators  Series,  1867 ; 
Artbnr  Galtoa's  Two  Essays  upon  Matthew  Ar- 
nold, 1897  (with  additional  letters), and  Crozier's 
My  Inner  Lifs,  1 S98 ,  pp.  62 1  -9.]  £.  a. 

ABNOLD,  8i»  NICHOLAS  (1507?- 
1580),  lord  Justice  in  Ireland,  bom  about 
1607,  was  the  second  but  eldest  surriving 
son  of  John  Arnold  {d.  1645-6)  of  Churcham, 
Gloace8tershire,and  his  wife  Isabel  Hawkins. 
His  father  was  prothonotai^  and  clerk  of 
the  crown  in  "Wales,  and  in  1641-2  was 
granted  the  manors  of  Highnam  and  Over, 
also  in  Gloucestershire.  Nicholas  Arnold 
was  one  of  Henry  VIII's  gentlemen  pen- 
■ioneie  as  early  as  1626;  after  1630  he 
entered  Cromwell*B  serricek  and  waa  by  Mm 
emplf^ed  in  oonneotion  with  the  diiHuation 

the  moi^asteneB.  In  December  1688  he 
me  promoted  into  the  king'a  nrrice,  and  a 
Tear  later  he  became  one  of  Hwy  Vllt's  new 
Qodjrgnetd.  On  10  Jan.  1544-6  he  was  re- 
tniined  to  parliament  ta  one  of  the  knights 
fi«Glo«9e^enhire.  In  the  nma  year  he  was 
i^Myiipapd  (tf  tlieg&nrison  atQueenborough, 
and  in  J-uly  1646  he  was  sent  to  take  chaigOr 
^th.  a  aajacy  of  26«.  8d.  a  day,  of  fioulogne- 
l^jBTff,  a  fort  above  Boulogne,  which,  passed 
^ntti  it  intp  English  handa  by  the  peace  of 


that  year.  Arnold  at  once  reported  that  ths 
fort  waa  not  in  a  position  for  defence ;  but 
Someraet  in  1647  did  something  to  remedy 
the  fault,  and  when  on  1  May  1649,  four 
months  before  declaring  war,  the  French 
attacked  lioulognebei^,  they  wereeompletely; 
defeated.  Arnold  had  only  four  hundred 
men  and  the  French  three  thousand ;  Arnold 
was  wounded,  but  the  French  are  said  to 
have  filled  fifteen  wagons  with  their  dead 
(Wbiothbslbt,  Chron.  ii.  11).  A  freah. 
attack  waa  made  in  August,  when  Arnold, 
recognising  the  hopelessneas  of  a  defence* 
removed  ul  the  ordaaaoe  and  stores  inta 
Boidt^ne^  and  dismantled  the  fort.  For 
the  remamdn  of  the  wu  and  until  the 
owsion  of  Bonlogne  Arnold  acted  one  of. 
the  ootmcil  there.  He  wae  knighted  tome 
time  during  the  reign  of  Edward  VI,  and. 
during  the  latter  part  of  it  seems  to  have 
travelled  in  Italy  (Co/.  State  Paptrwt  For, 
1647-63,  pp.  227,  237,  242).  He  returned; 
to  England  in  time  to  sit  for  Glouoeater- 
shire  in  Edward  VI's  last  parliament  (Fe- 
bruaiy-March  1663). 

Arnold  made  no  open  opposition  to  Mary's 
accession,  but  be  fell  under  suspicion  at  tna 
time  of  Wyatt's  rebellion.  On  9  Feb. 
1663-4  the  'sheriff  of  Uloucestershire  re- 
ported to  the  council  'words  spoken  by 
Arnold  relative  to  the  coming  of  the  king 
of  Spain/  and  Wyatt  oompromised  him 
sayingthat  he  was  dte  flnt  to  whom  Wil- 
liam THiomas  [q.  v.]  mentkmed  hia  plot  to 
nimaniiiiatn  the  queen.  On  81  Feb.  Amald 
waa  committed  to  the  Fleet,  being  removed 
to  the  Tower  three  days  later.  He  remained 
there  until  18  Jan,  1664-6,  when  he  was 
released  on  sureties  for  two  thousand  poimds. 
On  23  Sept.  fallowing  he  was  even  elected 
to  parliament  for  his  old  constituency,  but 
he  still  maintained  relations  with  variona 
conspirators  against  Mary^  and  in  January 
1666^  was  implicated  in  Sir  Henry  Dudley 
[q.  V.  Suppl.]  and  Uvedale's  plot  to  drive  the 
Spaniards  from  England  [see  UvBDAi.n, 
RiCH&iu»J.  On  19  April  be  was  again  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower  (Machtn,  IHanff  p. 
104),  and  his  dmoaition  taken  on  6  uky  la 
stilIextant(Cisi.AtotoP(war«,Dom.l647-80» 
p.  62).  On  2S  Sept.  Mlowing  he  was  removed: 
to  theFleet,  where  he  was  allowed  'libertj 
of  the  hovea.'  Soon  afterwards  he  was  re- 
iMsed  on  cwditim  of  not  going  within  ten 
miles  of  Oloucestexshiie,  and  even  this  re- 
striction waa  nlaand  on  3  Feb.  1666-7. 

After  the  accession  of  Elisabeth,  Arnold 
became  sheriff  of  Olottcestershire  1668-9. 
and  in  1662  he  was  selected  to  ^  to  Ireland 
to  report  on  the  complaints  against  Suseeec** 
adminiatiation.    Froude  dMcribea  hiok  a^ 
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*  a  hard,  iron,  piHless  man,  earefal  of  things 
and  careless  of  phrases,  untroubled  with 
delicacy  and  impervious  to  Irish  enchant- 
ments. According  to  a  more  reasoned 
estimate  he  was  '  a  man  of  resolution  and 
indastiy,  who  cored  little  for  popularity, 
and  might  be  trusted  to  carry  out  bis  orders ' 
(Baswell,  Ireland  under  the  Tudorf,  ii.  60). 
Sussex  resented  the  inquiry,  especially  into 
the  military  mismanagement,  and  put  ob- 
stacles in  Arnold's  way ;  but  Arnold  made 
out  a  case  too  strong  to  be  neglected  by  the 
English  government,  and  in  1564  he  was 
sent  back  to  Ireland  with  Sir  Thomas 
Wroth  (1616-lf>73)  [q.  v.]  and  a  new  com- 
missiott.  Sussex  was  granted  sick  leave, 
and  on  24  May  1664  Arnold  was  appointed 
lord  justice  during  the  lord  deputy's  absence 
(Hiat.  MS8.  C&mm.  16th  Rep.  App.  iii. 
185).  He  made  a  rigorous  inquisition  into 
military  abuses,  but  in  the  character  of  ruler 
he  was  hardly  so  succesfiful.  lie  trusted 
too  implicitly  in  Shane  O'Neill's  profesaiona 
of  loyalty,  and  encouraged  him  to  attack 
the  Scots  in  Ulster;  he  treated  the  O'Connors 
and  O'Reillys  with  harshness,  archbishop 
LoftuB  with  rudeness,  and  was  unduly  par- 
tial to  Kildore.  Jlis  intentions  were  ex- 
cellent, *  but  he  was  evidently  quarrelsome, 
arbitrary,  crcduloas,  and  deficient  in  personal 
dignity.'  His  request  to  bo  appointed  lord 
deputy  was  refuBw,  and  on  23  June  1666  he 
was  recalled,  &r  Henry  Sidney  [q.  v.]  being 
selected  to  aucoeed  Sussex. 

After  Arnold's  return  to  England  a  series 
of  articles  was  presented  against  him  by 
Sussex,  but,  beyond  calling  up  Arnold  to 
reply,  the  council  took  no  further  steps 
a^inst  him.  .Arnold  henceforth  confined 
himself  to  local  afi'airs;  he  had  been  returned 
to  parliament  for  Gloucester  city  in  January 
1662-3,  and  on  8  May  1672  was  again 
elected  for  the  county.  He  was  commis- 
sioner for  the  collection  of  a  forced  loan  in 
1669,  and  he  was  also  on  commissions  for 
the  peace,  for  the  restraint  of  grain,  and  for 
enforcing  the  laws  relating  to  clothiers. 
Much  of  his  energy  was  devoted  to  im- 
proving the  breed  of  English  horses;  as 
early  as  1646  he  had  been  engaged  in 
importing  horses  from  Flanders,  and  in  his 
'  lABcription  of  England,'  prefixed  to  Hcilin- 
shed,  William  Harrison  (1684^1698)  [q.  t.1 
writes,  '  Sir  Nicholas  Arnold  of  late  Itatn 
bred  the  beat  horses  in  England,  and  written 
of  the  manner  of  their  production.'  No  trace 
of  these  writings  has,  however,  been  dis- 
covered. 

Arnold  died  early  In  1681,  and  was  buried 
in  Churcham  parish  church  {Gloucetterahtre 
tf^tta  and  Querietf  it,  270,  271;  Inquit.  pott 


morUm  Elu.  vol.  cxcr.  No.  94 ;  the  order  for 
the  inquisition  is  dated  19  June  1681,  but  the 
inquisition  itself  is  itlwible).  He  married; 
first,  on  19  June  1629,  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Sir  William  Dennys  of  Dyrham,  GloQceater- 
shire,  by  whom  he  bad  issue  two  sons  and  a 
daughter ;  the  elder  son,  Rowland,  married 
Mary,  daughter  of  JohnBrydges,  fc«t  baron 
Chandos  [q.  v.],  and  was  father  of  Dorothy, 
wife  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  (1561-1606)  [see 
under  Ltrcr,  SiE  Thoxas  (1582-1600)].  By 
his  second  wife,  alady  named  Ishun,  Arnold 
had  issue  one  son,  John,  who  settled  at 
Llanthony. 

[Cal.  Letters  and  Papers,  Henry  VIII ;  C«l. 
State  Papers,  Dom.  1547-80,  For.  ld47-'&8. 
Irish  1609-75.  and  Carev  MSS.  vol.  i.;  Cal. 
Fiants,  beland,  Eliz. ;  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  ISth 
Hep.  App.  iti.  paasim ;  Arts  of  the  Privy  Coancil, 
ed.  DHsent;  Lascelles's  Ltbcr  Munemm  Hib. ; 
Lit.  Remains  of  Edvard  VI  (Roxburgha  Clnb)  ; 
Wriotheslej'a  Chron, ;  Chron.  Queen  Jane  and 
Machyn's  Diary  (Camden  Soc.) ;  Off.  Ret.  Mem- 
bers of  Pari.;  Vifiitatioa  of  Oloueestershire,  1623 
(Harl.  Soc.) ;  Bagw«ll'a  IrsUnd  an<Ier  thsTudors, 
vol.  ii. ;  Fronde's  Hist,  of  England ;  Burke's 
Landed  (Jen  try ;  Notes  and  Qoeriea,  7th  ser.  ri. 
287,  894.]  A.  F.  P. 

ABNOLD,  THOMAS  (182S-1900),  pro- 
fessor of  English  literature,  second  son  of 
Dr.  Thomas  Arnold  [q.  v.]  of  Ragby,  and 
vounger  brother  of  Matthew  Arnold  [q.  t. 
SuppT.],  was  bom  at  Laletiam,  Staines,  on 
30  Nov.  1833.  Like  his  brother  Matthew 
he  was  privately  taught  by  Horhert  Hill,  a 
cousin  of  Kobert  Southey,  and  then,  after  n 
year  at  Winchester  (1 836-7),  was  entered  fit 
Rugby,  where  his  master  was  James  Prince 
Lee.  The  vacations  were  spent  at  Fox  How 
in  Westmoreland,  and  Arnold  had  a  clear 
recollection  of  Southey  and  of  Wordsworth 
at  Rydal  Mount  reciting  the  sonnet  that 
he  had  just  composed,  *  Is  there  no  nook  of 
English  ground  secure  P '  He  was  elected 
to  a  scholarship  at  University  College,  Ox- 
ford, in  1843,  matriculating  on  26  Feb., 
graduated  B.A.  1845,  M.A,  1865,  and  was' 
entered  of  Lincoln's  Inn  on  25  April  1846. 
His  college  rooms  were  opposite  those  of 
Arthur  Stanley,  and  a  small  debating  society, 
'The  Decade/  brought  him  into  intimate 
relations  with  Stanley,  Jowett,  Shairp,  and 
Clongh.  He  met  Clousfa  near  Loch  Ness  in 
the  long  vacation  of  1&17,  and  supplied  tho 
poet  with  one  or  two  of  the  incidents  forming 
the  staple  of  his '  Bothie  ofTober-na-  Yuolifelr 
(in  which  poem  he  himself  figures  vith 
little  concealment  as  'Fhilijp').  In  the  same 
year  he  accepted  a  clerkship  in  the  colonial 
office,  but  held  it  for  a  few  months  only,  for  in 
Novonber  1847  he  todc  »  cabin  pssMge  to 
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WeUinffton,  New  Zealand.  During  the  sum- 
Bier  of  1848  he  attempted  to  start  a  small 
&rm  on  a  clearing  in  tne  Makara  Vallej,  two 
sections  of  which  had  been  purchased  oy  his 
father;  but  this  scheme  proved  abortive,  and 
early  in  1849  he  storted  a  school  at  Fort  Hill, 
near  Nelaon.  His  chief  friend  in  New  Zea- 
land wae  Alfred  Bonett  [q.  v.]  (Browning's 
*Wuiiig*),  through  whom  he  was  offered, 
but  Krosed,  a  private  seoretaijship  to  Govei^ 
nor  (^r)  Gao^  Grey.  His  emoluments  at 
Newm  were  aniiU,  and  he  wm  anarting 
under  a  certun  sense  of  &iluze  when  in 
October  1849  he  received  a  letter  from  Sir 
'William  Denison  offering  him  the  post  of 
inspector  of  schooU  in  Ivsmania,  which  he 
gladly  accepted.  He  performed  the  duties 
without  intermission  Tor  six  years  and  a 
half  from  January  1860.  At  Tlobort  Town, 
where  his  headquarteiB  were,  he  married  on 
13  June  1860  Julia,  daughter  of  William 
Socell,  registrar  of  deeds  in  Hobart,  and 
granddaughter  of  Colonel  Sorell,  a  former 
governor  of  the  colcHiy.  His  life  at  the  Nor^ 
mal  School  la  Hobart  was  uneventful  dur- 
ing the  next  few  years,  but  his  mind  was 
oacillating  upon  religious  questioni,  and  in 
January  1866  he  was  received  into  the  Ro- 
nan  coolie  church  by  Bishop  Willson  of 
Hobart.  This  step  incensed  many  of  the 
colonists,  and  Arnold  was  glad  to  accept 
•i^teen  months'  leave  of  abeence;  he  tailed 
tor  England  with  his  wife  and  three  chil- 
dren  in  July,  doubling  Cape  Horn  in  a  small 
barque  of  four  hundred  tons,  and  arriving  at 
London  in  October.  A  few  months  later  he 
was  asked  by  Newman  to  go  to  Dublin, 
with  a  prospect  of  employment  as  professor 
of  English  literature  at  the  contemplated 
catholic  university.  While  there,  between 
1856  and  1862,  he  gradually  put  t4^ther 
lua  useful  'Manual  of  Engush  Literature, 
Historical  and  Critical-'  (1863;  a  work  eon- 
udoably  improved  in  suocesuve  editions,  of 
which  the  seventh,  preface  dated  Dublin, 
December  1896,  is  the  last).  Newman  re- 
signed the  rectorship  of  the  university  in 
1868,  and  in  January  1862  Arnold  followed 
him  to  Edgbofiton,  accepting  the  post  of  first 
classical  master  in  the  Birmingham  Oratory 
SchooL  About  this  time  he  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Lord  Acton,  and  wrote  sove- 
ml  articles  in  his  review,  the  *  Home  and 
Foreign.' 

Eany  in  1866  Arnold's  growing  liberalism 
began  to  alienate  him  from  the  oratorians. 
Newman  would  not  allow  one  of  bis  bon  to 
nam  DSUinger'a  *The  Ghuieh  and  the 
OtntdMa/  whidi  Arnold  had  selected  for  a 
pxiie.  This  convinced  him  that  hia  'con- 
iwetion  with  the  Oratory  was  not  likely  to 


be  prolonged,'  and  he  thereupon  left  it  and 
the  church  of  Rome.  After  taking  advice 
with  Arthur  Stanley,  then  canon  of  Canter- 
bury, he  built  a  house  (now  Wycliffe  Hall) 
in  the  Banbury  Road,  Oxford,  and  decided 
to  take  pupils  there.  He  was  candidate  for 
the  professorship  of  Anglo-Saxon  at  Oxford 
in  1876,  but  bia  election  was  prevented  by 
the  announcement  that  he  had  rejoined  tlie 
church  of  Rome.  He  now  sold  his  house  at 
Oxford,  and  after  a  brief  interval  resumed 
literary  teaching  in  Dublin.  He  was  elected 
fellow  of  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland  in 
1882,  his  status  being  improved  by  bis  ap- 
pointment as  professor  of  English  language 
and  literature  in  the  University  College,  St. 
Stephen's  Green.  His  later  life  was  unevent- 
ful. After  1887  he  settled  exclusively  in 
Ireland,  and  he  made  pilgrimages  in  1^8  to 
the  shrine  of  St.  Brigit  at  Ups^a  in  Sweden, 
visiting  at  the  same  time  the  scene  of  the 
main  action  ofBeowuIf,  about  Roskilde,  and 
in  1899  to  Rome.  Early  in  1900  he  brought 
out  an  autobiographical  volume  entitled 
I  Passages  in  a  Wandering  Life;'  he  writes 
in  an  agreeable  style  of  s  life  <h  which  he 
laments,  with  needless  bitterness,  that  the 
greater  part  had  been  '  restless  uid  nnprofit^ 
able.*  lie  died  at  Dublin  on  13  Nov.  190^ 
and  was  buried  iu  Glasnevin  cemetery,  leav- 
ing several  children,  the  eldest  of  whom, 
bom  at  Hobirt  in  16^1 ,  is  the  novelist,  Mrs. 
Humphry  "Ward.  After  the  death  of  his 
firat  wife  in  1688  he  marriedf  in  1890,  Josa- 

Shine,  daughter  of  Jamas  Beniaoa  of  Slieve 
lassell,  CO.  Cavan. 

Besides  his  well-known  '  Manual  of  Eng- 
lish Literature,'  Arnold  wrote  *  Chaucer  to 
Wordsworth:  a  Short  History  of  English 
Literature  to  the  present  day'  (Ixindon, 
1868,  S  vols.  12mo;  2nd  ed.  1876).  His 
editions  of  English  classics  ate  numerous 
and  valuaUe.  They  include:  1.  'S^ect 
English  Works  of  John  Wyeliffe  from  Ori- 
ginal Manuscripts,'  1869-71,  3  vols.  8vo. 
2.  'Beowulf:  an  Heroic  Poem  of  the  Eighth 
Century,  with  a  Translation,'  1876.  3. '  Eng- 
lish Poetry  and  Prose,  a  Collection  of 
Illustrative  Passages,  1696-1632,  with  Notes 
and  Indexes,'  1679 ;  new  ed.  1862.  4.  'The 
History  of  the  English  by  Henry  of  Hunt- 
ingdon,* 1679.  6.  'The  Historical  Works 
of  Symeon  of  Durham/  vols,  i  and  11.  The 
last  two  tezta  were  edited  for  the  Kolb 
Series. 

A  fine  portrait  of  Thomas  Arnold  is  pre- 
fixed to  his  autobiographical  volume,  show- 
ing his  marlnd  resemblance  as  an  oUer 
man  to  his  brother,  Matthew  Arnold.  Ad 
excellent  crayon  likeness  of  him  as  m 
younger  man,  by  Bishop  Nixon  of  Tas* 
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mania,  ia  in  posaeasion  of  Mia  Annold 
of  Fox  Bow. 

[Arnold's FuMgM  ina'W&tid«iingLife,ldOO; 
Hum,  is  Nor.  1800 ;  litaratiiN.  17  Mor.  1900 ; 
FoBtw^t  Alnnni  Oxon.;  tRia  Tablet,  17  Not- 
1000;  Hen  and  Women  of  the  Time,  13th  «d. ; 
U&ttfaev  Aroold'e  iMttm,  1894;  Alliboce's  tWct. 
of  &ig^isb  LiteMtnre ;  Brit.  Mtw.  Oat.}  T.  8. 

ABNOULD,  Sib  JOSEPH  (1814^1886), 
judge  of  the  high  court  of  Bombayaad  author, 
eldest  «on  of  Joseph  Amould,  M  .S.^was  bom 
at  Camberwell  on  12  Nov.  1814.  His  father 
was  owner  of  "White  Crosa  in  Berlcahire,  and 
deputy  lieutenant  of  the  county;  the  pro- 
perty eventually  passed  to  Sir  Joseph.  Edu- 
cated at  Charternouse,  he  went  to  Oxford, 
where  he  was  admitted  at  Wadham  College 
on  4  Oct.  18SI.  He  was  Goodridge  exhibi- 
tioner 1833. 1834, 1886,  and  Hoiy  (Qreek) 
exhibitioner  183S  to  1836.  In  1884  he  won 
the  Newdigate  prize  for  Bngliah  verae,  the 
subject  bein^^  "the  Hospice  of  St.  Bernard.* 
Thia  was  recited  by  him  on  II  June,  when 
the  Duke  of  Wellin^n  was  installed  chan- 
cellor of  the  unireraity.  Amould  thereupon 
intar|tdlated  two  Imea  to  the  effect  that  he 
whom 

* ...  a  world  eonld  not  subdue 

Bent  to  thy  prowess,  chief  of  Waterloo ' 

(Ptcbow,  Oxford  Memories,  ii.  4).  Writ- 
ing to  his  wUe,  John  Wilson  Groker,  who 
waa  preset,  staled  the  vereea  *  veiy  good,' 
adding  that,  after  tJie  laat  vord  had  been 
apoken,  the  whole  assemUy  started  up,  and 
*aome  pec^le  uipeared  to  me  to  go  out  of 
thMT  Benaea— utenlly  to  go  mad'  (The 
CrvkfT  Papere,  ii.  238). 

Amould  graduated  6.A.  on  13  May  1836, 
having  taken  a  first  class.  In  1840  he  was 
elected  moderator  of  philosophy ;  he  became 
probationer  fellow  on  30  June  1838,  and  on 
ll  Jan.  1841  he  ceased  to  be  a  fellow  owing 
to  hia  marriage,  and  he  removed  hia  name  on 
26  June  1841.  He  had  been  entered  at  the 
Middle  Temple  on  10  Nov.  1 836,  and  he  was 
called  to  the  W  on  19  Nov.  1841.  For  a 
time  he  shared  chambers  with  Alfired  Domett 
[q.  T.l  the  poet  Browning^s  '  Waring.*  He 
nractiaed  as  a  special  pleaoer,  and  went  the 
noma  circuit.  He  became  a  contributor  to 
Douglas  Jerrold'a '  Weekly  Kew^aper,' many 
ct  theveraea  on  social  questions  being  from  hia 
pen.  He  waa  afterwards  engaged  aa  a  leader^ 
writer  for  the  *  Daily  News?  He  continued 
to  practise  at  the  bar,  and  in  1848  he  gave 
to  uie  world  a  work  in  two  volumea  on  the 
*  Law  of  Marine  Inaurance  and  Average.'  It 
was  so  well  received  as  to  be  reprinted  at 
Boaton,  in  America,  two  jean  later  with 
■mno  additions. 


In  1869  Amould  aeoapted  at  the  hands  of 

Lord  Stanley,  secretary  of  state  for  Iiidi% 
a  seat  on  the  bench  of  the  supreme  oonrt 
of  Bombay.  He  waa  kniriitea  on  S  FeU 
1869.  He  was  raappointod  to  a  like  ^ea 
in  1862,  when  the  aupreme  00 art  waa  oo»- 
verted  into  the  high  court  of  judicatuiML 
He  retired  in  1869,  when  the  notirea  of 
Bombay  presented  an  addieat  in  piaiae  -of 
his  servicee,  and  founded  an  Amould  scho- 
larship in  their  university  to  oommemorato 
what  ne  had  done  to  promote  the  study  of 
Mohammedan  and  Hindu  law.  A  iruit  of 
his  leisure  after  his  return  to  England  was 
the  'Memoir  of  the  firat  Lord  Denman/  in 
two  -wolmam,  which  was  puUiahed  in  1&7S. 

Aznonlddied  at  Flonuee  onlBFeb.  IfiSa 
He  waa  twice  married:  firat,  in  1841,  t» 
Maria,  eldest  duighter  of  H.  O.  TSti/igewtj^ 
and,  seoondiy,  in  1860,  to  Ann  HtoauB, 
daughter  d  M^or  Carnegie,  C.B. 

[PriTats  information ;  Foetet'B  Alnmni  Oxoa. 
171&-1SS6;  List  of  Carthosians,  p.  7;  Chu>- 
diner's  Registers  of  Wndhom  Oollege,  ii.  848^ 
347;  Times,  18  Feb.  1886.]  F.  B. 

ASAPH,  or,  accordingto  its  Welehfiinna, 
AssAP,  Abu^  or  Asa.  670),  Welsh  saint, 
waa  the  son  of  a  North  Welsh  prince  named 
Sawyl  (in  old  Welah,  Samuil)  Bentael,  eon 
of  Fabo  [q.  T.l  The  epithet  Baniael 
('of  the  low  head')  applied  to  Pabo't  aon 
(see  Harleian  MS.  3869  printed  in  T  Cgm- 
mrodor,  ix.  179,  col.  1),  waa  changed  in  all 
the  later  genealcwies  (see  Myryrian  Arekai^ 
ioffy,  1870,  pp.  416-7 :  lolo  ifSS.  103, 106) 
into  Benucbel  ('of  the  high  head*),  tkvm 
confounding  Aaaph'a  father  with  a  Qlamot' 
gan  chieftain  of  the  name  of  Sawyl  Benuchil^ 
who  ia  described  in  the  Welsh  triads  as  one 
of  '  the  three  overbearing  ones  of  Britain ' 
^aee  remarks  of  Mr.  Eranroir  Phillimou 
in  ^ytf-OoMS,  2nd  ser.i, 482-6).  Thegenaa- 
logies  alao  represent  Aeaph  aa  nephew  of 
Dunawd,  founder  of  Bangor  Istwed,  and 
cousin  of  Deiniol,  first  bishop  of  Bangor  in 
OamarvoDsfaire  (cf.  BaBiNe-OocLn,  £ivea  of 
Saintif  App.  vol.  186).  Hismothe^Qwen- 
assed,  was  granddaughter  of  Cnnedda 
Wledig,  being  the  daughter  of  Bhnn '  Had ' 
(or  the  generoua)  of  Heinue  {Cumbn-Ihrit, 
SS.  266)  or,  as  he  ia  elsewhere  called,  Khnf* 
awn  of  Khyfontog  (leio  MS.  622),  which 
waa  the  name  of  the  cantrev  in  whteh  SC 
Aaaph  ia  situated.  He  himself  was  probably 
a  native  of  the  adjoining  cantrev  of  Tegeng^ 
which  corresponds  to  the  western  wf  of 
the  main  portion  of  the  modem  FliMnhira, 
a  district  where  many  places  still  bear  Ua 
name,  such  aa  Llsnosa  (his  ohurcV),  Pont.- 
aa^  (his  hollow)  near  Holy4MU,  Ffytfnaa 
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Aaa~(Ua  well)  at  Cwm,  aad  On  em  Asa  (his 
asb-tzee)  (Thohu,  p.  6). 

Tha  saint,  who  iasaid  to  hare  been '  paiti- 
onladyilkBstnoiuibr  hiscbaaoeat&ndbeauti^,' 
is  flist  heard  of  in  eoonection  with  the  mu- 
uonai7  effinta  of  C^ndeyzn  or  Kentigem 
rq.T,3,  the  exiled  bishop  of  the  noirthern 
Britons  of  Strath  Clyde,  who  aliout  660 
established  a  monaateryat  the  confluence  of 
the  rirws  and  Mt^  in  what  is  now 

Flintshire.  Ine  ute  nur  indeed  have  been 
adected  omag  to  the  cordial  welcome  which 
the  house  of  aawyl  aeema  to  have  extended 
to  Kantigem,  ss  the  person  named  Oadwallon, 
wh«  invited  Kentigem  to  the  place  (Joobltn 
of  Futtxeea,  Vita  8.  Kmiisfemif  e.  23),  is 
probably  to  be  identified  with  a  nephew  of 
Asaph  and  a  grandson  of  Sawyl  (Fhxlli- 
Mou,  loe.  eit.),  Sawyl's  own  attadunent  to 
CSwi^aanity  may  also  doubtless  be  in&rred 
fnm  his  ewMt  of  BenisaL  As^h  himeelf 
iMoame  «  oiaoipla  of  the  missionary,  *  imita- 
tingpluni  in  all  sSnctity  and  absUonice,*  and, 
womUng  to  the  l^end,  sueconrinfir  him  on 
<me  oeoautm  l^oarrying  in  his  woollen  habit 
«one  hnnung;  ehaiooal  to  warm  his  ahivering 
master.  OntusxetumtoStrathOlyde^ut 
fi70,  Kentwflm»  wlu  'bore  wot  a  i^eoial 
sfection '  for  Aisaph,  appointed  him  his  suo 
oeasor.  It  is  sunnuad  tut  it  was  in  Asaph's 
time  that  the  monaateiy  was  e1evat«d  into  a 
cathedral  foundation,  and  that,  thou^  Ken- 
tigem was  the  founder  of  the  monastery, 
Asaph  was  in  fact  the  first  bishop  of  the  see. 
The  nariae  of  Kentigem  doee  not  seem  to 
have  lever  been  associated  with  tiie  nomen- 
clature of  eithw.oatbedral  or  diocese,  which, 
though  originally  known  by  the  Welsh  name 
of  L  welwy ,  has  since  about  1100  also  borne 
the  S^lish  name  St.  Asaph,  both  which 
names  coexist  to  the  present  day.  *  Bausor 
Assaf '  is  also  a  name  applied  to  the  cathe- 
dral in  one  manuscript  {lolo  MS.  138).  The 
.old  parish  church  oi  St.  Aaaph,  however, 
consists  of  two  equal  and  parallel  aisles, 
known  respecti'i'ely  as  Eglwys  Oyndeyru  and 
Eglwys  Asaph,  and  in  this  respect  served 
as  tfae  model  fox  most  of  the  churches  of 
the  Vale  of  Owyd.  The  dedication  of  this 
diurdi  and  that  of  lilanaiia  (which  is  similar 
in  form)  is  to  St.  Asaph  in  eoi^iinetion  with 
St.  Kentigem. 

The  anniversa^  or  wake  of  the  saint  used 
to  be  oalelHcated  by  a  fair  held  at  St.  Asaph 
on  1  May,  on  whiui  day  he  is  bdieved  to 
ilutve  disdf  probably  about  £06.  He  was 
iMiiied,  aoooming  to  tradition,  in  die  oathe- 
draiL  He  is  said  to  have  written  a  '  Life  of 
'St.KflntDigem,' whiehjthough  not  now  extant, 
-probably  formed  the  bssis  of  the  life  com- 
■pilcd  in  Jooelyn  of  Fumeas  (for 


whlcb  see  Bishop  Fokbbs's  Bi»toriati»  ^ 
Sootkmd,  vol  v, ;  TiKEBBfcoir,  Vitm  Jntif. 
SS.  Scotue,  1769).  A  Baying  attributed  to 
him  has,  fcovever,  survived — 'Quioaaque 
tm1x>  Dei  sdveEBUitur,  saluti  Iiomiiiiua  imvi- 
dent '  (Oahruvb).  <  Myn  bagl  Assa*  (« Bv 
Asaph's  crosier ' )  appears  as  a  medlaval  oatb 
(Lbwis  Glth  Oothi,  p.  371). 

His  well,  Ffynnon  Asa,  in  the  pariah  of 
Cwm,  is  a  natural  sprine  of  great  volmue, 
described  as  '  the  second  largvst  welt  ita  the 
principality.'  It  was  formerly  auppused  to 
have  healmg  powers,  and  down  to  some 
fifty  years  affo,  if  not  later,  persons  l»thed  in 
it  occasionally.  It  is  now  chiefly  net«d 
for  its  trout  (Wn.  Davibs,  Hm^fook  far 
the  Vale  of  Ciwyd,  1866,  pp.  186-6).  At'St. 
Asaph '  the  •schoolboys  used  to  show  .  .  . 
the  print  of  St.  Asaph's  Horseshoe  when  be 
jumpt  with  Urn  from  Onnen  Uassa  (Asaph's 
Ash-tree),  which  is  about  two  miles  off^' 
(WiLUB,  Stsroof,  ed.  Edwards,  1801,  ii.  11). 

[A  fVagmeDtsry  life  of  St,  Aiiai>h,  compilfd 
probably  in  the  tw^fth  centary  from  varioiu 
Boorces  of  written  aad  orai  txaditira.  was  fae- 
merly  preserved  in  amanoseript  voluaie  called 
LlyfV  Oooh,  or  the  Bed  Book  of  Aaaph,  the  ori- 
^nal  of  \riiiob  has  lon^  bsMi  lost ;  bnt  there 
exist  two  copies  of  porlions  of  the  Tolone,  at 
Feaiarth  ana  io  the  biihop's  library  nspeetively 
.(as  to  the  latter  see  Arch.  Cambr.  3rd  mt.  xiv. 
442).  See  also  Life  of  St.  Kentigeni,  ut  eupra; 
Acta  Sanctoniin,  Mail,  i.  82;  iJuing-flould's 
Lives  of  the  Saints,  1697.  vol.  for  May.  p.  17,ef. 
January,  p.  187.  and  App.  vol.  136,  171-2; 
D.  R.  Thomas's  Hiatory  of  the  Diocese  of  St. 
AiAph,  1874,  m.  1-6,  61,  179,  219.  271-3,  287, 
292;  Raes'a  Cambro-Britiah  Saints,  pp.  26^. 
€93 ;  Rice  Rees's  Welsh  Saints,  p,  268  ;  informa- 
tion kindly  sopplied  hj  the  Rev.  i.  Fbher,  B.D. 
of  ^bbin,  from  notes  tat  his  projeeted  Lives  of 
WeUhBaints.]  B.  Lt.  T. 

ashbbie:,  henry  spencer  (issi- 

3900),  InbUt^rapher,  the  son  of  Robert  and 
Frsnces  Ashoee  (bora  Spencer),  bom  in 
London  on  31  April  1834,  was  apprenticed 
in  youth  to  the  lei^  firm  of  Copestake'a, 
Maaohester  warehousemen,  in  Bow  Church- 
yard and  Star  Court,  for  whom  he  travelled 
for  many  yeaia.  Subsequently  he  founded 
and  became  senior  partner  in  the  London 
firm  of  Charles  Lavy  &  Co.,  of  Ct^enuuB 
Street,  merchants,  the  parent  house  <rf  whioh 
vras  in  Hambms.  At  Hunhnxy  he  married 
Miss  Lavy,  and  fthout  1868  _oiganised  an 
important  luanoh  of  the  bnsineBa  at  ^ris 
(Hue  das  Jeuneurs),  where  he  tbeaeeforth 
spent  much  time.  Having  amassed  a  hand* 
some  fortune  he  devoted  his  leisure  to  travel, 
biblioffnpby,  and  book  oollacting.  He  com'* 
piled  uie  flaeat  CemmUciihnuy  out  of  ^paini 
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and  perhaps  the  finest  private  library  of  the 
kind  anyvhera,  if  that  of  Senor  Bonsoms  at 
Baxoelona  be  excepted.  He  indalsed  in 
extnrillustrated  books,  the  vem  of  his  col- 
lection being  a  Nichols's  'Literary  Anec- 
dotes,' extended  from  nine  to  forty-two 
TcJnmes  by  the  addition  of  some  fire  thou- 
sand extra  plates  j  he  possessed  an  extra- 
ordinary series  of  books  illustrated  by  Daniel 
Chodowiecki,  the  Qerman  Cruikshank ;  and 
he  formed  an  unrivalled  assortment  of 
Kruptodia.  Of  these  he  issued  privat^  and 
under  the  raeudonym  of  'Pisanua  Fraxi,' 
between  1877  and  18S6,  a  very  scarce  and  re- 
condite eatalogfue — 'Notes  on  Curious  and 
Uncmumon  Books  * — in  thwe  volumes,  en- 
titled respecttvely  '  Index  LibtonuD  IVohi- 
bitoriun'  (London,  1877,  ito),  'Centuria 
labnvum  Absconditorum '  (1879),  and 
'Catena  Ubrarum  Tacendorum'  (1886).  In- 
troductory remarks  and  an  index  accom- 
pany  each  volume.  Nearly  all  the  books 
described  are  of  the  rarest  possible  occur- 
rence. Not  only  is  the  work  the  first  of 
its  kind  in  England,  but  as  a  guide  to  the 
arcana  of  the  subject  it  far  excels  the  better 
known  *  Bibliographie  des  principaux 
ouvrages  relatifs  a  I'amouT '  (Brussels,  1864, 
6  vols.)  of  Jules  Gay.  The  bulk  of  Ashbee's 
Cervantic  literature,  early  editions  of  Mo- 
li^  and  Le  Sage,  and  other  rare  books  to 
the  number  of  8,764  (in  16,299  volumes) 
were  bequeathed  upon  lus  death  to  the  Bri- 
tish Museum,  where  they  are  marked  by  a 
distinctive  bookplate. 

Ashbee  was  the  joint  author  with  Dir. 
Alexander  Qraham  at  'Travels  in  Tuniua' 
{Times,  10  Aug.  1888),  and  in  1889  he 
brought  out  his  '  Bibliography  of  the  Bar- 
baiy  States — Tunisia,'  a  model,  like  all  his 
bibliographical  compilations,  of  thorough 
and  conscientious  work.  In  1890,  as  a 
member  of  a  small  *  Soci£td  des  Amis  des 
Livres,'  he  contributed  '  The  Distribution  of 
Prospectuses '  to  '  Paris  qui  die'  a  sumptu- 
ous bttle  volume,  with  coloured  plates  de^ 
signed  by  Paul  Vidal  (Paris,  1890,  120 
copies),  and  in  the  following  year  he  con- 
trtbutea  a  paper  on  'Marat  en  Ai^^eterre' 
to  *Le  Livre'  of  his  finend  Octave  ITzanne 
(this  was  also  printed  separately).  In  1695 
was  issued  by  the  Biblic^pbical  Society 
of  London  the  fruit  of  Ashbee's  labour  of 
many  years,  '  An  Iconography  of  Don 
Quixote,  1606-1895*  (London,  8vo,  with 
twenty-four  very  fine  illustrative  engrav- 
ings ;  the  first  sketch  of  this  had  appeared 
in  the  '  Transactions  of  the  Bibliographical 
Socie^ '  for  1893).  Subsequent  to  this,  as 
his  dilettanteism  grew  more  and  more  re- 
fined}  he  was  contemplatii^  a  most  elaborate 


bibliography  of  every  fragment  of  printed 
matter  written  in  the  French  hmguage  by 
Englishmen.  Ashbee  was  a  corresponding 
member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Madrid, 
and  an  original  member  of  the  Bibliophiles 
Contemporains  and  of  the  Bibliogra^ioal 
Society  of  London.  He  contributed  occa- 
sionally to  '  Notes  and  Queries  *  from  1877 
onwards,  mainly  on  Cervantic  matters  ;  and 
08  late  OS  28  April  1900  he  addressed  the 
Koyal  Society  of  British  Artists  upon  his 
favourite  subject  of  'Don  Quixote.'  He 
divided  most  of  his  time  between  European 
travel  (he  was  an  excellent  linguist)  and  his 
house  in  Bkmmebury  (latterly  in  Bedford 
Square);  he  died,  aged  60,  on  2d  July  1900 
at  his  recently  acqnired  country  seat  of 
Fowler's  Park,  Hawkburst.  His  liody  was 
cremated  and  the  ashes  interred  in  the 
family  vault  at  Kensal  Oreen.  He  was 
survived  by  a  widow,  an  only  son,  and 
three  daughters.  In  addition  to  his  beqnest 
to  the  British  Museum,  he  bequeathed  to 
the  South  Kttuington  (Victoria  and  Albert) 
Museum  a  collection  which  comprises  904 
works,  mainly  water-colour  drawings,  in- 
cludii^  early  works  by  Turner,  Bonington, 
Prout,  Cattermole,  De  Wint,  Ck)Bens,  David 
Cox,  William  Hunt,  and  John  Varley.  He 
bequeathed  to  the  National  Gallery  a  fine 
landscape  ('River  scene  with  ruins')  by 
Bichwd  Wilson  [q.  v.],  and  Mr.  W.  P. 
Frith's  '  Uncle  Toby  and  Widow  Wadman.' 

A  wateiHJolour  lirawing  by  1^  James  D. 
Linton  of  'A  Gentlenwi  seated  in  Us 
Lilffary '  was  a  portrait  of  Ashbee ;  it  waa 
sold  at  Christie's  on  80  March  1901. 

[Times,  I  Aug.  1900;  Athensam,  4  Aug. 
1900;  Notes  and  Qoories,  7th  ser.  ix.  80,  159, 
9th  ser.  vi.  122;  Standaid,  9  Kov.  1900;  pri- 
vate information ;  Brit.  Mns.  Cat.]        T.  S. 

ASHE,  THOMAS  (1836-1889),  poet, 
was  bom  at  Stockport,  Cheshire,  in  1836. 
His  father,  John  Ashe  (d.  1879),  originally 
a  Manchester  manufacturer  and  an  amateur 
artist,  resolved  late  in  life  to  take  holy 
orders,  was  prepared  for  ordinatitm  by  hit 
own  son,  and  became  vioar  of  St.  F^rs  at 
Crewe  in  1868.  Thomas  was  educated  aft 
Stockport  grammar  school  and  St.  Jdin's 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  entered  as 
a  sizar  in  1866  and  graduated  B.A.  as  senior 
optime  in  1660.  He  to-ik  up  scholastio 
work  iu  Peterborough,  was  ordained  deacon 
in  1859  and  priest  in  1860 ;  at  Easter  1860 
he  became  curate  of  Silverstone,  North- 
amptonshire. But  clerical  work  proved 
distasteful,  and  he  gave  himself  entirely  to 
scboolmastering.  In  1666  he  became  mathe- 
matical and  modem  form  master  at  Leanun^ 
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ton  OoU^,  whence  he  moved  to  a  slmUar 
at  Queen  Elizabeth's  school,  Ipswich, 
remained  there  nine  years.  Aicer  two 
^eara  in  Paris  he  finally  settled  in  London 
in  1881.  Here  he  was  engaged  in  editing 
Coleridge's  works.  Hie  poems  appeared  in 
the 'Aldine  Series' of  poets  in  1886.  Three 
Tolumes  of  prose  were  published  in  Bohn's 
'Standard  Library;'  'Lectures  and  Notes 
on  Shakspsfe'  in  188S,  'Table  Talk  and 
Omntftna^in  1884,  and  '  MiaeeUanias,  .<£s- 
thatie  and  Litanwr/  in  1880.  Ashe  died 
in  LmduL  on  18  Deo.  1689*  hut  waa  buried 
in  St.  James's  ohurohyard,  Satton,  Bfaecles- 
fidd ;  a  portrait  is  given  in  the  '  Illustrated 
London  Kews'  and  in  the  'Eagle'  (xvi. 
100). 

Ashe  was  a  poet  of  considerable  charm. 
He  wrote  steadily  from  his  college  days  to 
the  end  of  his  life ;  but,altbotighni8  powers 
were  recognised  by  some  of  the  literary 
journals,  his  poems  failed  entirely  to  gain 
the  ear  of  his  generation.  A  loch  of  vigour 
and  concentration  impairs  the  permanent 
valoe  of  his  larger  poems ;  but  the  best  of 
his  shorter  lyrics  lutve  a  charm  and  grace 
of  theii  own  which  ahould  keep  them  alive. 
One  or  two  ere  quoted  in  Mr.  William 
Watson's  anthologTt  *  Lyrio  Love '  ('  GMden 
Treatury Series').  Hisworlnare:  l.'Poeais,' 
1850,  8to.  a.  *  l>ryope  and  other  Poems,' 
1861,  8vo.  8.  *  Pictures,  and  other  Poems,' 
186S,  8to.  4.  '  The  Sorrows  of  Hypsipyle. 
A  Poem,'  1867,  8vo.  6.  '  Edith,  or  Love 
and  Life  in  Cheshire.  A  Poem/  1878, 8vo. 
6,  *  Songs  of  a  Year,'  1888,  8to.  His  work 
was  eolleeted  in  one  volume  in  'Poems' 
(complete  edition),  London,  1886,  8to, 

[A  seleetion  from  Ashe's  poetry  is  given  in  the 
Poets  snd  the  Poetry  of  the  Century,  vol.  vi. 
(A.  H.  MilM).  It  IS  made  by  Mr.  Havelock 
Ellis,  who  pnfliea  An  Introduction,  for  which 
the  £scta  were  supplied  by  the  poet  himself. 
0se  also  tba  same  writer's  article  on  Thomas 
Ashe's  Posoe  iu  the  Westminster  Beria v,  1 886 ; 
The  Esg^e  (St.  John's  CoU.  Cambr.  Mac.),  xvi. 
109u34;  Crockfoid's  Clerical  Diceetory.T 

ASEHAH.  JOHN  (1826-1804),  poet, 
was  bom  at  Wellingborough,  Northamp- 
tonshire, in  a  cottage  just  off  the  Market 
Street,  adjoining  Wliite  Horse  Yard,  on 
25  July  16'25.  Ilia  father,  John  Askham,  a 
native  Raunds  in  the  same  county,  was 
a  shoemaker,  and  his  mother  came  from 
Kimbolton.  The  poet,  who  was  the 
youngest  of  seven,  received  very  little  edu- 
cation, but  was  at  Wellingborough  Free 
School  for  about  s  year.  Before  be  was  ten 
he  was  put  to  work  at  his  iather's  trade.  He 
worked  soma  time  tax  Measra.  Singer,  but 
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ultimateljr  set  up  for  himself.  Amid  in- 
cessant toil  he  found  means  to  educate  him- 
self, and  his  earliest  publications  give  evf< 
dence  of  a  cultivation  much  beyond  that  of 
his  class.  He  composed  his  first  verses  at  the 
age  of  twenty-five,  and  later  contributed 
poems  to  local  new8p»>ers.  He  acted  as 
librarian  of  the  newly  formed  Literary  In- 
stitute at  Wellinghorough  befoxe  1871, 
when  he  wae  eleeted  a  member  of  the  first 
Khool  board  of  the  town.  In  1874  he  he* 
came  sehot^  attoulanoe  <^eer  and  aanitary 
inspector  of  the  local  board  of  health. 

Aakham  published  four  volumes  by  sub* 
scriptiim,  and  throu^  one  of  his  subscribers* 
Qeorge  Ward  Hunt  iq.  v.lhe  received  a  grant 
of  601.  from  the  queen's  oounty  fund.  His 
publications  were  entitled:  I.'Sonnets  onthe 
Months  and  other  Poems,'  1663.  2.  'De- 
scriptive Poems,  MisceUaneous  Pieces  and 
Biiscellaneous  Sonnets,'  1866.  3.  'Judith 
and  other  Poems,  audaCentenary  of  Soonets,' 
1868.  4.  'Poems  and  Sonnets,'  1876. 
6.  '  Sketches  in  Prose  and  Verse,'  1893. 

Aakham  is  a  good  example  of  the  unedu- 
cated poet.  He  was  esjpecially  fond  of  the 
sonnet.  The  fidelity  of  his  nature  poetry  was 
remarkable  whw  it  is  considered  tnat,  unlike 
his  predecessor,  John  Clare  (1793-1864) 
[q.  v.  j,  he  had  rare  opportunities  of  enjoying 
country  life.  In  his  later'  years  he  was  ren- 
dered helpless  by  paralysis.  He  died  at  Clare 
Cottage,  Wellingbbioughj  on  28  Oct.  1894, 
and  was  buried  on  1  Nov.  in  Wellingborouffh 
cemeterv.  He  was  twice  married.  By  the 
first  wife  (bom  Bonham)  he  had  three  daugh- 
ters ;  the  second  (bora  Gox)  survived  him. 

[Biogrsphieal  Sketch  (with  portrait)  TOaflzed 
to  Sketches  in  Prose  and  Verse;  onitoary 
notices  io  local  papers  (Wellingborough  News, 
Northampt(«i  Mercury,  dec,  2  Nov.  1894X  and 
in  Timca,  29  0ct  1894;  Wo^ (only  < SoiuwU 
OD  the  Months' is  in  the  BriUsh  Moseun); 
private  infonnadoD.  Hie  Annnnl  Begister 
(obit.)  misprints  the  name  and  gives  wrong 
date  of  deaUk]  Q.  Im  Q.  N. 

A8!nOT,SiKJ0HNDUGDALE(182&. 
1894),  the  sporting  baronet,  a  descendant 
of  Tixomm  OB  Astley,  who  was  slain  at 
Evesham  in  1266,  and  of  Sir  Jacob  Astley, 
lord  Astley  [q.  v.],  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Sir  Prancw  Dugdale  Astiey  (1806-1873), 
second  baronet  (of  the  1821  creation),  of 
Everleigh,  near  Marlborough,  by  Emma 
Dorothea  (d.  1872),  daiurhter  of  Sir  Thomaa 
Budder  Lethbridge.  Bom  at  Home  in  a 
house  on  the  Pincian  Hill,  on  19  Feb.  1828, 
John  was  educated  at  Winchester  and  Eton, 
and  matriculated  as  a  gentleman  commoner 
at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  on  4  June  1846. 
Aboat  ft  yew  later,     tlw  greasing  adviof 
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of  the  dean,  he  west  down  from  Orrford, 
heavily  ia  debt,  and  in  September  1^7  was 
Bent  to  study  the  French  laogOBn  at  Clarena 
in  Switzerland,  where  he  amusm  himself  by 
■hootii^  gelinottes  on  the  moantains. 

In  Sfiirch  1848  fae  was  Mzetted  «niign  of 
the  Scota  ftisiliers,  and  ibr  tfa«  next  few 
years  his  diary  is  full  of  his  diversions  in 
the  shape  of  racing,  crichet,  boxing,  punting, 
and  running)  he  himself  being  a  nrat-rate 
sprinter  at  ISO  y»d8.  In  184^  he  travelled 
to  GKbraltar  overland  by  way  of  Seville, 
where  he  witnessed  the  commencement  of 
a  bull  "fight  with  disgnst,  and  Madrid, 
where  he  endeavoured  to  get  a  ranning 
ntatoh.  In  February  1854  be  sailed  for  the 
Grhnea  with  bis  battalion  in  the  Simoom, 
took  an  active  part  in  the  battle  of  tJi« 
Alma,  was  rather  severely  wounded  in  the 
neck,  and  invalided  home.  In  April  1865 
he  a^n  volunteered  for  active  service,  and 
he  gives  a  frankly  humorous  account  of  the 
conflicting  motives  that  prompted  him  to 
take  this  step.  He  reached  Balaclava  in 
Slay,  was  made  a  brevet-major,  and  was 
related  for  the  greater  part  oi  the  time  to 
horottal  duty  in  the  town.  At  Balaclava 
he  became  celebrated  as  a  ^moter  of  sport 
throQ^OBt  the  three  armies,  French,  Eng- 
lish, and  Sairdtnes,  as  he  designates  the 
Italian  troops.  Ota  his  return  he  was  pro- 
noted  to  a  captaincy  without  examination, 
and  subeequeMtly  became  a  Heutenant- 
cotone)  on  the  retired  Kat.  He  obtained 
the  Crimean  medal  with  two  clasps  and  the 
Turkish  order  of  the  Medjidie. 

On  S3  May  1858  Astley  married  Eleanor 
Blanche  Mary,  only  chud  and  heiress  of 
Thomas  O.  Corbet  (d.  1868)  of  Elsham 
Hall,  Brig^,  a  well-known  Lmoolnshire 
squire.  II  is  wedding  trip  was  on  the  point 
of  coming  to  a  premattire  conclusion  at 
Paris  when  he  opporttfnely  won  1,600/.  on 
the  Liverj^l  Cup.  Quitting  the  army  in 
the  following  year,  he  began  to  devote  him- 
self to  racing,  the  sport  which  '  in  hia  heart 
he  always  loved  best,'  and  with  which  he 
was  chiefly  identified,  notwithstanding  his 
fondness  for  hunting  and  shooting,  and  his 
pronounced  predilections  for  the  cinder  path 
and  the  priw  ring.  During  the  lifetime  of 
his  father-in-law,  who  had  a  horror  of  the 
torf,  he  raced  under  the  borrowed  name  of 
Mr.  S.  ThellusBon,  training  in  Brewltt'e 
stable  at  Lewes,  where  be  learnt  b^  his  own 
experience  the  difhoult  art  of  putting  borsee 
together,  at  which  he  obtained  a  pr^eisncy 
rare  among  gentlemen.  A  real  hone  lover, 
koA  wobaoly  one  of  the  finest  jo^iea  of 
horseneah  in  England,  he  Uxk  att  intense 
IttttfvBt  in  ever^hing  eonneeted  with  the 


stable,  and  knew  his  animals  with  'tdis 
intimacy  of  a  tout  or  a  tniner.'  In  1860 
he  was  cbosMi  a  member  of  the  Sot3uiy  Cluk 
Abont  the  same  time  Brewitt  retired  from 
hia  professim,  and  Astlenr  thmceforth  had 
horses  with  Blaaton,  Joe  Dawson,  and  other 
weU-knowu  tniiutt.  He  owned  a  munhM 
of  food  horses  and  won  a  great  many  stnko^ 
mainlv  of  the  Isseer  maQpnitude)  he  also 
betted  with  the  greatest  fteedom  and  ptuok^ 
and  was  never  so  happy  as  when  mafeing  a 
match.  With  his  usual  candour  be  aifaima 
that  he  originally  took  to  betting,  aa  hs 
subseqnenUy  took  to  anthorshipj  for  tha 
purpose  of  *dimtmahing  the  d^oit'  at  lua 
baaUera'.  In  sil,  during  twenty-six  year^ 
he  won  by  betting  28,9^/.,  bat  he  did'  not 
put  by  his  winnings,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
tiiiM  was,  be  informs  as  with  frank  com- 
posure, '  dead  broke.'  While  the  torf  re- 
mained his  business  amnsemmt  Astley  had 
still  plenty  of  time  to  devote  to  other  lorms 
of  sport.  He  describes  Uie  Sayers  and 
Heenan  prise  fight  of  17  April  1860  With 
Hie  gusto  of  a  oonnoisseur,  and  ha  moniiaes 
in  an  imprewave  way  upon  the  d^fenera^ 
of  later  gladiators,  whose  exhilutioau  h« 
nevertheless  cootinuMl  te  patroniae  until  tJu 
end  of  hia  life.  In  1876  he  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Captain  Webb,  the  Channel 
hero,  and  arranged  several  swimnungtouF- 
naments  for  his  benefit.  In  Aprid  1877  fae 
matched  E.  P.  Weston,  the  celebrated  Ame- 
rican pedestrian,  against  Dan  O'Leary  in  a 
walking  match  of  142  hours  for  500/.  a  ai^ 
O'Leary  won,  as  he  admiringly  records,  by 
sheer  pluck,  covering  -520  miles  im  the 
allotted  time,  and  butting  Weston  bjy  ten 
miles,  fie  arranged  a  number  of  similar 
contests,  and  was  bai^y  recoaped  by  the 
gate  money. 

Astl^  succeeded  to  t&e  baronetej  am 
88  July  1873 ;  he  became  a  J.P.  for  linoola- 
ahire  and  Wiltshire,  and  in  1874  he  was 
returned  to  parliament  for  North  LIbcoIb- 
ahire  in  the  conservative  interest,  but  lost 
his  seat  in  the  general  election  of  1880. 
He  died  at  7  Park  Place,  St.  Jan«s's  Street, 
on  10  Oct.  1804,  and  was  buried  on  16  Oct. 
at  Elsham,  his  death  evoking  expressions  of 
regret  from  the  whole  sporting  oo  mm  unity 
in  England.  He  left  is8ue---Sir  BVsncis 
Edmund  George  Astley-Corbet,  the  fourth 
and  present  buonet,  three  other  soaa,  and 
four  daughters. 

Sir  John  Aatlev  published  a  fsw  months 
before  hia  death  '  Fifty  Years  of  my  Life  in 
the  WorM  of  Sport  at  Home  and  AbxtMd ' 
(London,  S  vols.  Sro),  whidt  oontaiaa  four 
portraits  of  'Ths  Mate,'  as  Astley  yrm 
known  among  his  assooiates,  Mid  was  dadU- 
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ested  ij  peimiBUAn  to  the  Prince  of  W^les 
(aftehrards  EdwBrd  VII).  Written  in  a 
breery  sbfle,  altotrndin^  in  slati^,  theie  me- 
mortes  dioarm  the  erttw  br  their  franknees 
BO  leas  than  hjr  the  oomplete  taut  giae  of 
the  naitator,  wfaoae  gambliiig  vrepann^ 
Mpeus  throughout  ae  indoDUtane  aa  his 
ptaek.  Hw  Iwoh  went  r^dfy  ttooiwh 
thzM  editioiu,  ttod  ms  deanihM  hf  the 
'  Stturda^  Beviev '  aa  *  Me-  ^ortinf  memoir 
of  ^Am  cttituiy/ 

[Timea,  16  and  17  Oct  1894  ;  Foatw's  Alumni 
Ozon.  1716-1886;  Burke's  Peerage;  Dsbrett's 
Banmefsge:  Satnriay  Ret-iev,  9  Jane  1894; 
Field,  20  Oct.  1894  ;  Labd  and  Wat(>r,  20  Oct. 
1894 ;  Artley'c  Fifty  Y«an  of  my  Life.  1894.] 

T.S. 

ATKINSON,  Sis  HARRY  (1831- 
1892),  prime  mibitfter  of  New  Zealand;  whose 
full  name  was  Heiufy  Albert  Atkinson,  was 
bom  at  Chester  is  1881.  Educated  at  Ro- 
cfaeatOT  school  and  at  iJlachhMtb»  he  emi- 
mted  to  Tannaki,  New  S$eaUnd,  in  1866. 
He  settled  as  a.  faimer  at  Harworth,  ahcmt 
fonr  miles  ftom  the  town  of  NewHymouth, 
wui  at  til*  ontlueak  thn  AVattara  Wfv  in 
1860  waa  elected  oaptain  of  a  company  of 
Tanuudd  volutaen,  wuiidnff  distinction  *t 
the  ei^agomenta  of  Wair^  and  Mahoe- 
tahi.  From  1868  to  1864  he  commanded 
the  Taranabi  Foreet  Rongera,  a  body  of  buA 
Bconta  and  riflemen  whiiA  has  been  de- 
scribed as  the  worst  dressed  and  taost  emo- 
tive corps  the  colony  erer  possessed.  In  the 
opinion  both  of  the  men  he  led  and  kA  com- 
petent onlookers,  Major  Atkinson's  prudence, 
oraTery,  and  untiring  enei^  placed  him 
very  high  among  the  officers  who  had  to 
oreseome  the  peeulittr  and  very  great  difii- 
eoltiea  <ii  New  Zealand  bnah  waifue.  At 
the  end  of  1864  he  became  minister  of  de- 
ftnoe  in  the  cabinet  of  Sir  fVederick  Aloy- 
Mua  Weld  r^.  T.j  and  uwed  the  adaption  of 
the  'aelf-Telianee  policy  with  which  Weld's 
name  is  idantifled.  litis  waa  that  the  im- 
perial troops,  of  which  ten  thousand  had 
been  engaged  in  the  war — ^for  each  unit  of 
whom  the  colonists  were  paying  402.  a  yeur 
''HBhoitld  be  dispensed  witn,  and  the  de- 
fence of  the  settlers  entirely  entrusted  to  the 
militia  and  Tolunteers.  Gradually  this  was 
done,  but  the  Weld  miniHtry  was  put  out  of 
office  in  October  1866,  and  from  1668  to 
1873  Ha^r  Atkinson  did  not  sit  in  parlia- 
ment. It  was  in  the  two  years*  stni^le 
(1874-6)  between  oentrslism  and  pronn- 
eialism,  wUoh  ended  in  the  atwlHion  of  the 
nrorinces  into  whidi  New  Zealand  had 
been  dSnded,  that  lua  energies  hmight 
Idbyor  Atkinacm  into  the  front  rank  of  the 
cptony's  poKtieians,  Tkongb  nether  emo- 


tional nor  graceftil  as  a  speaker,  he  was  pep* 
haps  the  most  effijctive  debater  of  his  day  in 
the  House  of  Representatives^  friiBBS  his  oout 
mand  of  iticitM  and  figures,  dear  iaoisiTe 
style,  and  bold  straight-hittang  matheda 
made  him  fearod  as  well  aa  respected.  Three 
timea  prime  miniatCT  (in  1876^,  in  1888-4; 
and  in  1887-91)  and  four  timea  «oknual  ttefr> 
surer  (in  1876-6,  in  1876-7,  lal87»-88»  and 
in  188^-01),  he  was  from,  1874  to  1690  the 
protagonist  of  the  ooaserTstiTe  party.  In 
addition  to  the  abolitl(«  of  the  BroTinoes  be 
did  away  with  the  Ballance  land  tax  in 
1879  [see  BuunoB,  JoHK,  SuppL],iDlpa8ea 
a  moperty  tax,  rused  the  0Dsti>ms  duties  iif 
1879  and  1868,  and  gave  them  a  tjuaainpro^ 
teettonist  character,  greatly  diminished  th« 
public  expenditure  in  thesune  years,  and  iH 
1887  reduced  the  use  of  the  House  of  Repre-^ 
sentarires,  and  the  pay  of  minister  memhera 
of  parliament.  He  advocated  compulsory 
assuraim  aa  a  proviuon  for  old  age,  and  tna 
perpetiul  leaaing  instead  of  the  sale  qS  cotowa 
knda.  In  1888  he  waa  ersatad  KCALQ. 
Ill  1880 his  health  broke  down;  on  ^  fUl 
of  his  last  ministry,  in  January  1891(  he  be- 
came speaker  of  the  legislative  council ;  os 
37  June  1893  he  died  very  suddenly  of  heart 
disease  in  the  speaker's  room  of  the  council 
chamber.  Though  not  well  known  outsids 
New  Zealand,  his  name  is- held  in  high  esteem 
there  as  that  of  a  brave  and  energetic  colo- 
nist, a  clear-headed  practical  politiaiaB,  and 
a  sagacious  leader  lit  difl&eult  timee. 

He  was  twice  married:  \rj  hia  first  wife  ha 
had  three  sons  and  a  daughter ;  by  liia  aaeondf 
two  sona  and  a  daughter. 

[Gisboroa'a  Kew  Zulanfl  Kulers  and  States* 
men  (1840-1 8b7),  1897;  Grace's  Recollections 
of  the  Mew  Zealand  War,  1899  ;  Rusdeu's  Hist, 
of  New  Zealsjid,  Melbourne,  1896;  Reeves's 
Long  \niite  Cloud,  1899 ;  Mennell's  Diet,  of 
Australasian  Biogmphy;  New  Zealand  newff> 
papers,  28  June  1892.]  W.  P.  R. 

ATKINSON,  JOHN  CHM8T0PHER 
(1614-1900),  author  and  antSqnaary,  bona  in 
1814  at  Goldhanger  in  Ebbsk,  where  his 
father  waa  then  curate,  was  the  son  oif  Jolm 
AtkitMon  and  the  grandson  of  Obiistopbtf 
Atkhison  (d.  18  March  1796),  faUo^  of 
Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge.  He  was  educated 
at  Kelvedon  in  Essex,  and  admitted  as  a 
risar  to  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  on 
2  May  1834,  graduatmg  BA.  in  1838.  He 
oidamed  deacon  m  1841  aa  curate  of 
Bnxddiaavttni  in  Herefindahin^  aorii  prie* 
in  18^.  He  aftenraarda  Iwld  «  earady  in 
Scarborough,  bi  1847  he  became  domestie 
chaplain  to  Sir  William  Henvy  Daihiwf, 
seventh  visaonnt  Downe,  who  in  the  aavt 
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jmt  preseated  him  to  the  vicarage  Daahj 
in  tlie  Noitib  Biding  of  YorkRhire,  which  he 
hddtiUhisdMth. 

Atkinion,  was  an  ideal  antiavaiyf  endowed 
with  a  love  of  natnn  as  well  as  a  taste  fat 
•tudy.  His  pariah  was  in  the  rudest  part  of 
Yorkshire,  and  on  his  arrival  he  found  that 
clerical  duties  had  been  almost  neglected. 
He  set  himself  to  learn  the  histoiy  of  his 
parish  cure  and  to  gain  the  friendship  of 
his  parishioners,  and  in  both  objects  he  suc- 
ceeded. By  constant  intdrcourse  with  the 
people  he  acquired  a  unique  knowledge  of 
locu  legends  and  customs.  In  1867  he  pre- 
paj^od  for  the  Philolc^cal  Society '  AGloaeary 
of  the  Dialect  of  the  Hundred  of  Lonsdale,' 
which  was  published  in  the  society's '  Trans- 
acti<»is.'  This  was  followed  next  year  by 
*  A  GhMsary  of  the  Cleveland  Dialect '  OiOn- 
dmi,  ^toV,  to  iriiichj  at  the  instance  <tt  the 
RiriiahlKaleet  SocieW,he  made 'Additions' 
in  1876.  In  1873  he  published  tiie  first 
volume  of '  The  History  of  Cleveland,  Ancient 
and  Modem,*  London,  4to.  A  fragment  of 
the  second  volume  appeared  in  1877,  but  it 
was  not  completed.  By  far  his  best  known 
work,  however,  was  the  charming  collection 
of  local  legends  and  traditions  which  he  pub- 
lished in  1801,  with  the  title  '  Forty  Years 
in  Sr  Moorland  Parish.'  This  work,  which 
reached  a  second  edition  in  the  same  year, 
has  been  compared  to  Gilbert  White's '  Natu- 
ral History  of  Selbome,'  and  perhaps  still 
more  closely  resembles  Hugh  Miller's '  Scenes 
and  Li^nds  of  the  Nwth  of  Scotland.'  Be- 
ttdea  these  more  aeriooa  onniHlations  Atkin- 
son was  the  author  of  aeveral  delightful 
hooks  for  children.  In  1887  he  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  D.O.L.  from  Durham 
ITniversity,  and  in  1891  he  was  installed  in 
the  prebend  of  Holme  in  York  Cathedral. 
In  1898  he  received  a  grant  of  100/.  a  year 
from  the  civil  list. 

Atkinson  died  at  The  Vicarage,  Danby,  on 
SI  March  1900.  He  was  thnce  married: 
flrat,  at  Scarborough  on  11  Dec  1849,  to 
Jane  Hill  2  Apnl  1860),  eldest  daughter 
of  John  Hill  Coulson  of  Scarborough; 
aeecmdly^  on  1  Feb.  1862,  at  Frome  Selwood, 
to  Qeornna  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  Barlow 
Slade  <»  North  House,  Frome ;  and  thirdly, 
on  28  April  1884  at  Amdiff  church,  to 
Helen  Georgina,  eldest  daughter  of  Douglas 
Browit,Q.C.,of  ArncliffHaU,  Northallerton. 
He  had  thirteen  children.  Besides  the  works 
already  mentioned  he  was  the  authw  of; 
1. '  The  Walks,  Talks,  Travels,  and  Exploits 
of  two  Schoolboys,'  London,  1859,  ISmo;  new 
«dit.l892.  2.*Play-hourBandHalf-holiday8; 
or,  Further  Experiences  of  two  School- 
boys' London,  180Q,  8ro;  new  edit-  1892, 


3.  'Sketches  in. Natural  History;  with  on 
Essay  on  Beaaon  and  Instinct,'  London,  1861, 
12mo;  new  edit.  1866.  4,  'British  Birds^ 
Eggs  and  Nests  pi^ularly  desertbed,*  Loa- 
don,  1861,  8vo;  new  edit.  1808.  6.  'Stanton 
Grange ;  or,  At  a  Private  Tutor's,'  London, 
18&1,  8to.  6.  '  Lost;  or  What  came  of  a 
Slip  from  "  Honour  Bright,*"  London,  1870, 
12ma  7.  'TheLastof  the  Giant  KLllerL'Lon- 
don,  1801,  8vo ;  new  edit.  1803.  8. '  Scenes 
in Fairy-Iond,' London,  1892,8vo.  He  edited: 
1.  *  Cartularium  Abbathiie  do  AVhiteby' 
(Surtee«Soc.),1879,2vol8.8vo.  2. 'Quarter 
Sessions  Records'  (North  Hiding'  Becord 
Soc.),  1883-92,  9  vols,  8vo.  3.  'Xonsdale 
Glossary:  Fumess Coucher  Book'  (Chetham 
Soc.),  1886-7,  3  vols.  4to.  4.  *  Cartularium 
Abbathim  de  Bievalle'  (Surtees  Soo.).  1889, 
8va  He  also  oontributed  many  putera  to 
variona  arehaological  soueties,  and  m  1872 
assisted  Hensleigh  Wedfwood  fq.  v.}  to  re- 
vise his  '  Dictionary  of  English  Etymology.' 

[Timet,  3  April  1900;  Athenteam,  7  April 
190O;  Qoardian,  11  April  1900;  The  Eaglo 
(Cambridge),  Jnns  1900 ;  Heu  and  Women  of 
the  Time,  1895;  Snaday  Mag.  1S94.  pp.  113- 
120;  SnppUuMDt  to  AUibcme'a  DieL  of  BngL 
Lit. ;  Oroekferd's  Clerieal  IHvset]   E.  L  C 

ATKINSON,  THOMAS  WITLAM 
(1790-1861),  architect  and  traveller,  was 
bomofhumljeparent^geatCawthonae,  York- 
shire, on  6  March  1709,  and  received  a  scanty 
education  at  the  village  school.  Left  on 
orphan  when  a  child,  he  began  to  earn  his 
own  living  at  the  a^  of  ewht,  first  on  a 
farm,  then  as  a  bncklayen  labourec  and 
quanyman,  and  subsequently  in  a  atone- 
mason'a  yard.  By  the  time  he  wostwenty  he 
was  a  stone-carver,  and  in  that  capacity  exe- 
cuted some  good  work  on  churches  at  Barns- 
ley,  Ashton-under*Lyne,  and  elsewhere.  At 
the  last-named  town  he  settled  for  a  while 
as  a  teacher  of  drawing.  About  this  time 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  Qothic 
architecture,  and  tn  1820  published  a  folio 
volume  entitled  '  Gothic  Ornaments  selected 
fix>m  the  diflerent  Cathedrals  and  Churches 
in  England.'  In  1827  he  went  to  London, 
and  established  himself  as  an  architect  in 
Upper  Stamford  Street,Black&iars.  Among 
his  works  at  this  time  was  the  church  of  St. 
Niohdaa,at  Lower  Tooting,  erected  nboiut 
1831.  A  little  later  he  obtained  many  im- 
portant commissions  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Mancheater,includingthe  Monuiester  nnd 
Livflipool  District  Bonk  in  Spring  Gardens, 
in  1834.  About  1835  he  removed  to  Man- 
chester, where  he  began  his  principal  work 
as  an  architect,  St.  L^*s  church,  Cneetham 
Hill.   This  building,  deugned     H  iftodified 
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perpendicular  style,  togetJier  with  his  Italian 
Tillaa  and  other  stractures,  had  a  marked 
effect  in  improringthe  architectural  taste  of 
the  district  He  remained  at  Manchester 
until  1840,  after  experiendog  some  reverses, 
owing;  probably  to  a  Coo  liberal  expenditure 
<Mi  worlcs  of  art. 

Ketuming  to  I/Midoa  Atkinacm  was  not 
-more  ftntunate,  and  in  1843  he  went  to 
Hambntg,  then  to  Berlin,  and  lastly  to  St 
Petembu^,  where  he  abandoned  architeo- 
ture  as  a  profession  for  the  pursuits  of  a 
trareller  and  artist  This  was  in  1846,  about 
which  period  he  seems  to  have  visited  Egypt 
end  Greece.  By  the  advice  of  Alexander 
Ton  Humboldt  ne  turned  bis  attention  to 
Oriental  Russia,  and,  bein^  furnished  with 
every  facility  by  the  Kassion  government, 
including  a  blank  passport  from  Emperor 
Nicholas,  he  set  out  in  February  1848  on 
his  long  journey,  accompanied  by  his  newly 
married  wife.  His  travels  extended  over 
89,600  miles,  and  ooeu;aed  faim  until  the 
end  of  1863.  His  avcnred  object  in  this 
expedition  was  to  sketch  the  scenery  of 
Kbeiia,  and  he  brought  back  many  hundreds 
of  clenr  water<olour  drawings,  some  of 
them  five  or  nx  feet  square,  and  most  valu- 
able as  representations  of  places  hitherto  un- 
known to  Europeans,  ile  kept  journals  of 
his  explorations,  which  were  written  witlt 
much  power  and  freshness.  On  his  return 
to  England  he  published  theva.  with  some 
amplifications.  The  first  volume  was  en- 
titled 'Oriental  and  Western  Siberia:  a 
Narrative  of  Seven  Tears'  Explorations  and 
Adventures  in  Siberia,  Mongolia,  the  Kii^his 
'Steppes,  Chinese  Tartary,  and  part  of  Cen- 
tral Asia.  With  a  Map  and  numerous  H- 
lustratiffiiSf'  Ijondon,  1668,  There  followed 
in  1800  a  aecond  Tolume  called '  IVavels  in 
the  Be^ona  of  tiie  Upper  and  Lower  Amoor 
and  the  Bnssian  Acquiwtions  on  the  Gon- 
flnes  of  India  and  China,'  London,  1800. 
Thiti  work  was  highly  praised  by  the  '  Athe- 
nssum'  on  its  publication,  but  its  authen- 
ticity was  subsequently  questicmed.  Doubts 
were  rused  whether  Atkinson  had  perso- 
nally travelled  on  tbe  Amur,  and  the  book 
was  shown  to  be  in  the  main  a  ph^inrism 
of  Maock'e  work  on  the  same  topic  published 
in  St.  Petersburg  in  1859'  (At^enaum, 
g  Sept.  1890).  Meanwhile  in  1858  Atkinson 
read  a  paper  before  the  British  Association 
'  On  tbe  Volcanoes  of  Central  Asia.'  In  the 
aams  year  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the 
Boyal  Geoffraphieal  Society,  and  in  1869  a 
ftllow  of  tne  Geological  Society.  To  the 
'  Procee^ga  *  <^  1^  former  body  he  contri- 
buted in  18o9  a  paper  on  a '  Journey  Ukiough 
•omeof  ihe  highest  Passes  in  the  Ala-tu  ud 


Ac-tu  Mountains  in  Chinese  Tartazy,*  and 
in  the '  Journal '  of  the  Geological  Society  in 
1660  he  wrote '  On  some  Bronze  Relics  found 
in  an  AuriforouB  Sand  in  Siberia,' 

Atkinson  in  person  was  the  type  of  an 
artistic  traveller,  thin,  lithe,  and  sinewy, 
'with  a  wrist  like  a  rock  and  an  eye  like  a 
poet^i;  manner  singularly  gentle,  ud  air 
which  minted  entoeaty  with  command.' 

Ha  died  at  Lower  Walmer,  Kent,  on 
18  Aug.  1861. 

He  was  twice  married;  the  second  time, 
in  1847,  to  an  English  governess  at  St. 
Petersburg.  She  wrote  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  journeys  she  took  with  her  hus- 
band, entitled  'Recollections  of  the  Tartar 
Steppes  and  their  Inhabitants,'  London, 
1803.  On  13  June  that  year  she  was 
fft-anted  a  civil  list  pension  of  100/.  One  of 
bis  two  surviving  children,  Emma  Willsher 
Atkinson,  wrote  '  Memoirs  of  the  Queens  of 
Prussia,'  1868,  and  '  Extremes,  a  Novel,' 
1869.  Hie  son,  John  William  Atkinson, 
who  died  on  8  April  1848,  aged  23,  was  a 
marine  painter. 

[Diet,  of  Architectnro,  i,  110;  Athanfeam, 
24  Aug.  1861 ;  BaikUr,  31  Aug.  1861,  p.  590; 
Proc.  Royal  Geogr.  Soc.  vi.  128 ;  Boase's  Hodflm 
English  Biography,  i.  104;  Axon's  Annals  of 
MADcheeter;  Rojti  Academy  Catalogues,  1830^ 
1842.]  C.W.S. 

ATLAT,  JAMES  (1817-1894),  bishop 
of  Hereford,  was  the  second  son  of  the  Rev. 
Henry  Atlay  by  his  wife,  Elisabeth  Rayner 
Hovell.  Bom  [on  3  July  1817  at  Wakerly 
in  Northamptonshire,  he  was  educated  at 
Grantham  and  Oakham  schools,  and  entered 
St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  oa  a  founda- 
tion scholar  in  1836.  He  was  elected  to  a 
Bell  univerutj  scholaisbip  in  1837,  and  gra- 
dnated  B.A.  in  1810  aa  a  senior  optime  and 
ninth  clanic  In  1643  be  was  elected  to  a 
fellowship,  and- he  proceeded  M.A.  in  1813, 
B.D.  in  1850,  and  I).D.  in  1869.  After  being 
ordained  deacon  in  1842  and  prieot  in  tiie 
following  year,  he  bdd  from  1843  to  1846 
the  curacy  of  Warsop  in  Nottinghamshire, 
and  from  1847  to  1862  the  vicarage  of 
Madingley  near  Cambridge.  In  1860  he 
was  appointed  Whitehall  preacher,  and  in 
1868  and  the  following  year  was  one  of 
the  select  preachers  before  the  university ; 
but  it  was  by  his  work  and  influence  as 
tutor  of  St.  John's  from  1646  to  1869  that 
he  made  a  mark  among  his  contemporaries 
which  spread  tax  bqrond  iha  walls  of  hla 
own  college. 

In  1859  the  trustees  of  the  adrowaon  of 
Leeds  elected  Atlay  as  vicar  in  aucoesaion 
to  Walter  Faiquhaz  Hook  [q.  v.]  The  out* 
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goia^  iocumbwit  tuid  raised  Leeds  to  ths 
j^ition  which  it  still  oecu^iies  u  the  moat 
nnpwtMit  yarachial  tmn  m  the  noith 
England,  and  Atla^  carried  on  the  work  of 
his  nredeeeaior  with  oonspicnoos  anooess. 
Jlis  Dosinesslike  qualities  won  him  the  re- 
spect of  a  great  mercantile  community^  and 
his  sinceritj  and  ecunestneHS  of  character 
proved  irresistible  to  churchmen  and  nan- 
conformists  alike.  He  ioitiated  a  great 
scheme  of  church  extension,  and  hin  organis- 
ing ea]^«city  made  Leeds  the  best-worked 
parish  in  the  kingdom.  He  was  appointed 
caaon-resid(Hitiaxy  at  Kipon  in  1861 ;  in 
1867  he  refused  the  bishopric  of  Calcutta, 
but  in  1868  he  accepted  the  offer  made  him 
\tj  Disraeli,  the  ^rime  miiuBter,  of  the  biBfaop- 
nc  of  Hereford  in  succession  to  Renn  Dick- 
ton  Hampden  Tq.  t.} 

AtUy  brought  to  the  management  of  his 
diocese  the  same  thoroudmses  which  had 
marked  his  earew  at  Lee£  and  Cambridge^ 
Barely  quitting  it  except  to  attend  uie 
House  01  Lords  or  amrocation,  he  lived  and 
died  among  his  own  people.  He  made  a 
point  of  officiating  in  every  church  of  a  wide 
though  sparsel;^  populated  diocese ;  hie  great 
parochial  experience  rendered  him  the  trusted 
counsellor  and  guide  of  his  clergy ;  hie  geni- 
ality and  irankness,  united  to  a  fine  presence, 
endeared  him  to  all  who  were  brought  near 
him.  Archbishop  Benson  described  him  as 
'  the  most  beautiful  combination  of  enthu- 
siasm, manliness,  and  modestv.'  A  conser- 
vative in  p(^tiG8,he  exerosed  in  convocation 
by  his  etron^  ewuMmseiue  and  sagacity  an 
mfiuencB  which  was  scarcely  suspected  out  of 
<toon,  andin 1889 AnshhishopBensonselected 
Um  as  an  MBoaaor  in  the  trial  <rf  Bishop  ECing 
oflineoln  for  alleged  ritual  ounces.  Atlay 
was  a  high  churchman  of  the  old  school,  but 
he  enioyed  the  respect  of  all  parties  in  the 
church,  and  the  peace  of  hia  diocese  was  un- 
broken during  the  stormiest  eccleuaatical 
controversies.  He  died  on  34  Dec  1894, 
after  a  long  illness,  and  was  buried  in '  the 
ladye  arbonr '  ander  the  walls  of  hia  cathe- 
dnl. 

Atlay  wes  married  in  1869  to  Frances 
Turner,  daughter  of  Major  William  Martin 
of  the  East  India  Company's  service,  by 
whom  he  Isfft  a  numerous  family.  One  of  hw 
tmu,ihB  Btv.  GenseWUliam  Atlay,  attached 
to  the  Universities  Muiim  to  Cental  Africa, 
was  nordered  by  nativea  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Myaaaa  in  Augnst  1896  {  another, 
Charles  Cecil,  died  in  March  1900  of  wounds 
received  at  Wagon  Hill,  Ladyamidi,  whUe 
serving  in  the  imperial  l%ht  horse. 

There  are  two  portraits  of  Atlay:  one  by 
&  A.  FeUowes  Pcymu  (1882),  the  othu  b/ 


the  Hon.  John  Collier  (ISdS).  The  laUer 
was  a  proBen^ticm  from  taediooosa^uxd there 
is  a  xepHca  of  it  in  the  palace  at  Hetrefbird* 
There  ia  also  a  fine  teciunbent  effigy  in 
Canara  mazble  in  the  ncgth  tnutasft  of 
Hereford  cathedral,  erected  pdilie  «ul^ 
scription. 

[Times,  35  Deal 8S4;  Leads M«rcnry, 35 Dec 
1894;  Chroniele  of  Canterbury  Convocationt 
February  1895;  pemooal  ioformatioa.] 

J.  B.  A. 

ATTWOOD,  THOMAS  (1783-1856),  po- 
litical reformer,  bom  at  Hawne  House,  in 
the  parish  of  Haleapwen,  Worcestershire,  on 
6  Oct.  1783,  was  the  third  eon  of  Matthias 
Attwood  (1746-1836),  a  banker  of  Birming- 
ham, by  his  wife  Ann  (d.  8  Oct.  1834),  daugh- 
ter of  Thomas  Adams  of  Cakemore  House, 
Halesowen.  He  was  educated  at  the  gnun- 
mar  school  at  Halesowen,  and  afterwards  at 
that  at  Wolreriiunpton.  On  leaving  seluxd 
about  1800,  he  entered  hia  father's  ibank  in 
New  Street,  Birmingham.  On  9  Sept.  1803, 
when  a  BVench  invasion  was  expected,  ha 
was  gazetted  a  captain  in  the  third  battalion 
of  the  Loyal  Birmingham  v^unteer  infantry, 
and  retamed  his  commission  till  8  March 
1805.  In  1806  he  married,  and  took  ixp  hia 
residence  at  the  Larches,  Sparkbrooki  near 
Birmingham,  whence  in  1811  he  removed  to 
the  Crescent,  Birmingham.  In  October  181L 
he  was  elected  high  oailiff  of  BirminghAm. 
In  the  following  year  he  first  took  a  promi* 
nent  part  in  public  affairs,  by  agitating  for 
the  repeal  of  the  orders  in  council  vniicfa 
restrioted  British  tade  wiUi  the  cqatinent 
and  the  United  States.  Attwood  and 
Richard  Spooner  w«ra  ohosen  to  represent 
to  ^vemment  the  pomtion  of  the  manufac- 
tunng  interest  of  the  town.  The  ordera 
were  partially  revoked  in  June,  and  on 
6  Oct.  1813  the  ajtisana  of  Birmingham 
preaented  Attwood  witb  a  silver  cup  in 
acknowledgment  of  his  serrices.  In  1823 
he  spoke  vehemently  against  the  renewal  of 
the  East  India  Company's  charter,  and,  pro- 
ceeding to  Lcmdon,  exerted  himself  to  o»> 
ganise  a  parliamentary  opposition.  Although 
the  charter  was  renewed,  many  of  its  con- 
ditions were  modified,  and  the  ccunpany'a 
monopoly  of  trade  was  abolished. 

In  1816  or  1816  Attwood  first  ^pealed 
to  the  pnWo  on  the  snlyect  of  th»  oumencf  , 
which  became  henceforth  the  central  interest 
of  his  life.  He  waa  oppoaed  to  the  policy  of 
government  in  reducing  the  paper  onrrency 
while  specie  was  scarce.  Lihiaownworda, 
'  by  limiting  the  amount  of  our  mtmey  *  the 
government '  have  limited  our  means  of  ex- 
changing  commodities,  and  this  gives  th(B 
limit  to  coosun^^tMn,  and  the  limit  to  ctH^ 
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sumptioa  give*  the  limit  to  p^action.'  la 
1816  ke  puUished  his  firet  currency  patu- 
vhlet,  '  Toe  Bemethr,  or  Thoughts  on  the 
Freeent  Biatrefls.'  It  reached  a  seoond  edi- 
tion, and  was  followed  in  1817  by  'Pro- 
sperity Beetored,  or  Reflect] ona  on  the  Canse 
of  the  Public  Diatresses  *  (London,  Svo),  and 
W  <  A  Letter  to  Nicholas  Yansittart  on  the 
Creation  of  Money,  and  on  its  Action  upon 
National  Fioeperity/  in  which  he  main- 
taived  Uiat '  the  iasue  of  money  tpUl  create 
Riwkets,  and  that  it  is  upon  the  abundanoa 
or  Boareitj  of  moB«y  that  the  OKteut  of  sJl 
Mrkets  principally  depends.'  Aktwood's 
•fguiDfliita  bad  soMM  infladnca  with  Yan- 
sittart, and  Cobbett  cfflnpluned  that  iit  1818, 
at  the  suffgestbn  of  Attwood,  the  chancellor 
of  the  ezcnequer '  caused  balasof  palter  money 
to  be  poored  luth  as  a  xemedy  against  the 
workiiigs  of  those  erU-minded  avd  deaigning 
men  who  were  urging  the  people  on  for  par- 
Uamentary  reform.*  His  '  I^apority  Re- 
stored '  attracted  the  notice  of  Arthur  Young 
(1741-1^20^  [q.  T.],  and  a  correspondence 
ensued,  which  termmated  in  the  publication 
by  Attwood  of  '  Obserrations  on  Currency, 
Populsjtion,  and  Pauperism,  in  Two  Letters 
to  Arthur  Vouag'  (London,  1818,  8vo).  In 
this  work  he  uiged  that '  ever^  inereaae  of 
the  population  carries  with  it  the  unple 
weans  of  its  own  support ;  at  least  so  loag 
as  the  circulating  raedfum  is  kept  eqiuTalent 
to  its  purposes  and  as  a  sinj^e  acre  of  land 
remains  to  be  cultivated  or  improved  in  the 
otNiBtry.'  Animated  by  these  principles 
Thomas  Attwood  and  his  brother  Matthias 
opposed  Peel's  bill  in  1819  for  the  resump- 
tion of  cash  payments  by  the  bank  oi  Bug- 
land.  In  1819  he  published  two  letters  of 
remonKtraace  addressed  to  the  prime  mini- 
ater,  the  Earl  ef  Liverpool. 

In  1830  Attwood,  most  of  whose  conneo- 
Uons  were  members  of  the  tory  party,  de- 
finitely deelaied  himself  of  opposite  convic- 
tions by  founduig,  on  23  Jan.,  the '  £drming- 
kam  Political  Union  for  the  Protection  of 
FttUic  Bights.'  The  ol^ect  of  tiie  Political 
Uum  vaa  to  seenr*  the  adequate  Mpiesen- 
tatioo of  ^middle  and  hwer  <d«8Bea  in  the 
Hou»  of  CmBBUMiB.  Similar  assoc^tiona 
weta  xApidly  Ganaed  all  over  the  cou&tiy, 
ineludiitff  the  nAtable  ^Northern  Political 
Union,  feunded  by  Charles  Attwood  (1791- 
^C),  Thomas's  brother,  at  Neffca8tl»-<»i> 
Tyne;  tixmJi  1830.  Thme  unions  enthuuas- 
tically  supported  Elarl  Grey's  government 
during  the  pas^e  of  the  r^orm  bill.  On 
S  Oct,  1831  an  open-air  meeting  was  con- 
Tenad  Newhall  Hill  to  protest  aninst 

the  r^ection  of  the  reform  bill  by  the  House 
q{  Lorda-  A  xasolution,  supported  by  a  hun- 


dred thousand  mdn,  was  passed  .apd  trans- 
mitted to  Lord  John  Russell,  who  replied,  in 
reference  to  the  exposition  in  the  House  of 
Iiords, '  It  is  impossible  that  the  whisper  of 
a  faction  should  prevail'  againbt  the  vowe  of 
a  nation.'  The  Bixminghun  Union  was  unc^ 
j.ttstly  accused  by  the  toiy  press  of  having 
sent  emissaries  to  Briatcu  to  orgaoiae  the 
riots  which  took  place  there,  and  of 'bavia^ 
secretly  introduced  ten  thousand  men  into 
London  to  promote  a  revolution.  The  whig 
ministry  became  uneasy  at  the  power  of  the 
uniow,  and  at  thoir  waborate  oraanisaMonL 
under  laadera  of  varioiu  ranks  wUh  powers 
to  aot  in  cases  oi  emergwoy.  Alanned  a* 
the  torbnlent  prooeedinin  in  London,  they 
issued  a  prodamatttui  on  22  Nov.  against  sui^ 
oiganisajuons.  Thi»  manifesto,  however,  waa 
met  by  the  Birmingham  Union  with  at 
motion  abandoning  the  idea  of  osganisation, 
and  reverting  to  the  principle  of  simple 
association.  The^  thus  avoided  t^e  poasi- 
bility  of  tiieir  position  being  declared  illegal. 
On  7  May  1833  the  govemmMt  were  de* 
fsated  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  imm^ 
diat^v  resigned.  The  result  in  fiirmingham. 
was  toat  a  number  of  the  more  wealthy  in- 
habitants joined  the  Uniop,  which  had 
hitlwrto  been  confined  to  the  poorer  classes. 
On  10  Kay  an  immense  meeung  was  held 
on  NewhaU  HiU,  the  banners  and  tro{^iea 
being  covered  in  black  drapery.  It  waa 
proposed  to  refuse  payment  of  the  taxes, 
but  Attwood  succeeded  in  persusdiiig  his 
audience  to  confine  themselves  to  more  legal 
methods  of  resistance.  Attwood  was  um» 
in  constant  communication  wiA  the  Lon- 
don unions  and  exerted  hia  influeneo  to  pre- 
vent any  outbteak  of  violence.  The  populace 
waa  devot«d  to  him,  and  on  a  rumour  that 
he  was  to  be  arrested  bis  house  was  guarded 
by  armed  men.  On  the  newa  of  tliB  rein- 
statement of  Lord  Ghfey  ten  Uiousand  people 
assembled  round  Attwood's  dweUtng  to  cele- 
brate the  triumph.  On  19  May  he  had  an 
interview  with  Loid  Qrey  at  the  treasury, 
when  the  prime  minister  aicknowledged  hia 
indebtedness  to  Attwood's  exertiMis,  and 
arprcsBod  hia  dssira  to  make  aeme  retura. 
Attwood,  bawmn,  daeUned  any  newavd,  ro-. 
marking  that  hia  action  had  been  on  pubUa 
growids  alone.  On  the  ludaout  of  fieui  op- 
position from  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Att- 
wood proposed  to  assemble  a  million  men  on 
Qampsteaid  Heath.  On  21^  May  he  reoeived 
the  freedMi'  of  the  citf  of  London,  and  fire 
days  later  he  made  a  triumphal  entry  into 
Birmingham  amid  ^aA  enthusiasm.  At  this 
time  be  was  the  '  idol  of  the  populace,  hia 
portraits  were  in  evory  shop  window,  ballacbi 
in  his  i^iie  weio  bawkm  tbsough  evjsiy. 
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street,  .  .  .  and  twentjf  boroughs  selected 
him  to  represent  them  in  parliament.'  Cob- 
bett,  in  the  '  FoUtieal  Begister,'  styled  him 
*  King  Tom.' 

On  7  June  1832  the  reform  bill  received 
the  roy&l  assent.  On  12  Dec.  Attwood  and 
Joshua  Scholefield  [see  under  Schoubpibld, 
William]  were  returned  to  parliament  un- 
opposed for  the  new  borough  of  Birmingham. 
In  the  House  of  Commons,  like  otherpopular 
leaders  he  failed  to  maintain  the  rmmtation 
he  had  acquired  outside.  His  Tehemence 
of  manner,  his  'n(denee  of  expneston,  his 
Inoesaant  ftdTOcacy  of  his  views  on  the  enr- 
and,  above  all,  his  disr^id  for  party 
interests  disqualified  him  for  success.  On 
IS  Feb.  1883  he  made  a  strai)^  attack  on 
Lord  Grey's  Irish  policy  in  his  maiden  speech, 
and  expressed  his  sympathy  with  Daniel 
O'Oonnell,  a  course  of  action  which  alienated 

Ct«8tant  feeling.  A  motion  which  he 
u^t  forward  on  21  March  '  that  a  general 
committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  of  the  general  distress  existing  among 
the  industrious  classes  of  the  United  King- 
dom, snd  into  t^e  most  efTectual  means  of 
its  relief,'  was  defeated,  it  being  universally 
understood  that  it  umed  at  rectifying  the 
cnirency.  On  20  May  a  meeting  of  two 
hundred  thousand  men  at  Newhall  Hill  peti- 
tioned the  kbg  to  dismiss  the  ministry :  but 
it  was  clear  that  manymiddle-dau  supporters 
had  been  alienated  by  Attwood's  support  of 
CConnell.  On  18  Jan.  18S6,  at  a  meeting 
at  the  Krmingham  Town  Hall,  Attwood 
threatened  the  opponents  of  reform  with  the 
wratik  of  twenty  millions  of  men.  This 
extravagance  caused  Benjamin  Disraeli  to 
address  to  Attwood  the  third  of  his  *  Let- 
ters of  Runnymede/  a  vapid  rebuke  of  a 
ridiculous  boast.  The  Political  Union,  which 
had  fallen  into  abeyance  on  the  passsge  of 
the  reform  bill,  was  revived  in  May  18S7 
as  the  Reform  Association,  a  title  which  was 
soon  abandoned  for  the  older  designation. 

Year  by  year  Attwood  became  more  de- 
mocratic m  his  political  principles,  uid  he 
alliedlumaBlf withthechaitiBts.  Thegrowth 
of  tiie  chartist  movement  alienated  many  of 
the  moderate  advocates  of  reform  and  com- 
pelled the  reminder  to  take  a  more  extreme 
position.  Liberals  of  birth,  rank,  or  wealth 
gradually  disappeared  from  the  ranks  of  his 
supporters.  TheBirminghamPoliticalUnion, 
which  already  had  proclauned  themselves  in 
favour  of  untversal  sufirage,  the  ballot,  and 
annual  parliaments,  were  easily  brought  to 
give  a  formal  adhesion  to  the  charter.  Att- 
wood gave  his  enthusiastic  support  to  the 
great  coartist  petition.  Bat,  though  his  own 
unguage  bad  not  formerly  bean  frqe  from 


menace,  he  recoiled  from  the  violence  of  the 
more  advanced  chartists,  and  constantly  de- 
precated their  threats  of  appeal  to  physical 
lorce.  In  March  1830  the  Birmingham  dele- 
gates withdrew  from  the  Nalional  Oonven- 
tion,  protesting  sgainst  an  appeal  to  arms. 
On  14  June  1m9  he  ^sented  the  chartists' 
monster  national  petition  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  demanded  universal  Bu£&age, 
vote  by  ballot,  annual  parliaments,  the  pay- 
ment of  members  of  parliament,  and  the 
mhoHtim  of  the  property  qualification  for 
members.  On  13  July  he  moved  that  iiM 
house  fbrm  itself  into  a  committee  for  \i» 
purpose  of  considering  the  petition,  but  hia 
motion  was  rejected  by  a  lane  majority. 

Attwood  found  that  he  had  lost  popularity 
by  his  tardy  repudiation  of  physical  force, 
and  the  riot«  which  brdce  oat  m  Birming- 
ham itself  in  July  1889  showed  that  hm 
influence  was  gone.  Many  chartists  also  de- 
nounced his  pet  scheme  of  a  paper  currency. 
Mortified  by  his  position,  he  determined  to 
retire  from  public  life,  and  in  December  1839 
he  publishea  a  somewhat  querulous  farewell 
address  to  his  constituents,  and  for  two  years 
sought  at  St.  Heliers  to  recruit  his  health, 
which  had  been  impaired  by  his  labours.  In 
1843  he  was  reque£t-ed  by  sixteen  thousand 
inhabitants  of  Birmingham  to  re-enter  poli- 
ti(»l  life,  and  he  attempted  without  suooeas 
to  organise  a  '  National  Uumhi,'  which  was 
to  hold  '  the  ministen  of  the  crown  legally 
responsible  for  the  welfare  of  the  people.' 
He  died  on  0  March  1856  at  Ellerlie,  Great 
Malvern,  the  house  of  the  physician  Walter 
Johnson,  and  was  buried  in  Hanley  church- 
yard, near  Upton-on-Sevem.  On  7  July 
18C9  a  statue  of  him  by  John  Thomas  was 
unveiled  in  Stephenson  Place,  New  Street, 
Birmingham.  Attwood  was  twice  married. 
On  12  May  1806,  at  Harboume  church,  he 
married  his  first  wife  Elizabeth,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  AVilliam  Carless  (d.  24  June  1787) 
of  the  Ravenhurst,  Harboume,  and  aUnt  of 
Edward  Augustus  IVeeman  [q.  v.  Suppl.] 
By  hoc  Attwood  had  four  sons  and  two 
dai^hters.  Tba  eldest  daughter^  Angela  (d. 
SO  Nov.  1870),  married  Daniel  Bell  Wake^ 
field  of  New  Zealand,  and  was  mother  of 
Charles  Marcus  Wakefield,  Attwood's  Ino- 
grapber.  Attwood  married,  secondly,  on 
30  June  1845,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Joseph 
Orice  of  Handsworth  Hall,  Staffordshire; 
she  died  without  issue  on  26  June  1886. 

[Wakefield's  Life  of  Attwood,  1886  (with  por- 
tmits),  printed  for  private  circulation ;  JaSniy's 
BintB  for  a  Iliatory  of  Birmingham,  published  in 
tfae  Binaingham  Journal,  Dec.  1856  to  Jme 
1866;  Runnymede  Letters,  ed.  Hitchman,  1885 ; 
Luigfind's  Oentaiy  of  Birmingham  Life,  1868, 
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ii.  029-40. 612-4S;  I«ngford's  BCodsro  Birning- 
luim  ud  its  ItutitatioDB,  1873,  i.  92-3,  391-2, 
433,  436 ;  Bniritt'*  Walks  in  the  Black  CoantT?, 
1&68,  pp.  16-S2 ;  Dent's  OU  and  New  Birming- 
iuua,  1880.  pp.  849-50,  364,  396-414,  4fi0-61 ; 
Dsnt't  Making  of  Birniingbam,  1894 ;  Grerille 
Henunra,  1888,  ii.  210,  211.  220;  Doabledaj'a 
Ftditical  Life  of  Sir  B.  Peel,  1856,  ii.  23;  464, 
260;  Mrs.Grote'sLifeof  Orota,  1873,  pp.  78-9; 
Correspoodence  of  Daniel  O'Connell,  1888,  i. 
199-200;  aiabamWallas'sLifeot  Francis  Place, 
1896.]  E.  I.  C. 

AYETON,  ACTON  SMEE  (1816-1886), 
poUttdan,  bora  at  Kew  in  1816,  was  a  son 
of  Frederick  AttIoil  (student  at  G^y's  Ion 
27  Jan.  1802,  barriater-at-law  abont  1806, 
and  afterwards  practising  at  Bombay),  wbo 
married  Julia,  only  dau^ter  of  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Nugent.  Acton  Ayrton  went  to 
India  and  paetised  as  a  solicitor  at  Bombay, 
returning  about  18S0  with  a  modemte  for- 
tane.  On  30  April  1663  he  was  called  to  the 
bar  at  the  Middle  Temple,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  devoting  himself  to  a  political  career. 

Ariton  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  from 
1867 to  1874  as  liberal  member  for  the  Tower 
Hamlets.  His  long  speech,  on  24  April  1860, 
in  support  of  the  abortive  bill  for  reforming 
the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Loudon  (  Han- 
sard, clviit.  60-86)  attracted  attention.  To- 
wards the  end  of  his  life  he  resumed  his 
interest  in  that  movement.  In  1866,  when 
addressing  a  meeting  of  workinr  men  in  his 
constituency,  he  reflected  somemiat  severely 
on  the  queen's  retirement  from  public  life 
owing  to  the  death  of  the  prince  consort, 
and  was  rebuked  with  dignity  by  John 
Bright,  who  was  present  at  the  meeting. 
In  the  administration  formed  by  Gladstone 
at  the  end  of  1868  Ayrton  was  nevertheless 
appointed  parliamentary  secretary  to  the 
treasury,  and  lield  the  post  until  11  Nov. 
1869.  From  that  date,  when  he  was  created 
a  privy  councillor,  to  August  1873  he  was 
first  commissioner  of  works. 

His  administnition  as  commissioner  of 
works  was  not  popular,  but  was  marked  by 


seal  for  economy  in  the  public  interest.  He 
possessed  great  ability  ana  varied  knowledge, 
with  conspicuous  independence  of  character ; 
but  his  manners  were  orusque,  and  he  came 
into  personal  conflict  with  numerous  men 
of  eminence  with  whom  his  official  duties 
brought  him  into  contact.  He  cut  down  the' 
expenditure  on  the  new  courts  of  justice, 
treated  Alfred  Stevens  [q.  v.},  the  sculptor 
of  the  Wellington  monument  at  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  as  a  negligent  contractor,  and, 
but  for  the  interposition  of  Bobert  Lowe, 
would  have  forced  him  to  surrender  his 
models  (MAimir,  Life  t^f  Lord  Sherbrooke, 
ii.  379-80).  He  also  had  protracted  diffe- 
rences with  Sir  J.  B.  Hooker,  the  director 
of  Kew  GardOTB.  Sir  Algernon  West,  *  in 
some  very  complicated  negotiations,  made 
peace  between  them/  and  thouriit  Ayrton 
the  *  more  reascmable  man  of  the  two 
(  Weot,  RxoHectumSf  1832-86,  i.  14).  With 
two  other  members  of  the  mimstiy  (Glad- 
stone and  Lowe)  Ayrton  was  in  March  1873 
unjustifiably  caricatured  at  the  Court  Theatre 
in  Ixmdon  in  the  burlraque  called '  The  Hnrpy 
X/and/  which  was  written  bv  W.  S.  Gilbert 
and  Gilbert  h  Beckett  [q.  v.] 

In  August  1873  Gladstone  deemed  it  pru- 
dent to  transfer  Ayrton  from  the  office  of 
commissioner  of  woriu  to  that  of  judge-ad- 
vocate-general. He  resigned  with  the  test 
of  the  ministers  in  March  1874,  and  Ayr- 
ton's  political  career  came  to  a  somewhat 
inglonone  end.  At  the  genoral  election  <^ 
1874  he  contested  the  Tower  Hamlets  again* 
but  was  badly  beaten,  and  after  the  xedi^ 
tribntton  of  seats  in  1886,  in  a  contest  for 
the  Mile  End  division  of  the  Tower  HamletS| 
only  420  votes  were  tendered  for  him. 

For  the  "last  few  years  of  his  life  he  was 
a  daily  frequenter  of  the  Reform  Club.  He 
died  at  the  Mount  Dore  Hotel,  Bournemouth, 
on  30  Nov.  1886. 

[Timea,  2  Dec.  1888  (p.  9),  3  Dec.  (p.  «), 
4  Dec.  (p.  6);  Annual  Re^.  1886,  pp.  168-9; 
Memoir  of      E.  Street,  pp.  168-70.1 
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BABBB,  EDWARD  COLBORNE 
(1843-^0),  Chinese  scholar  and  traveller, 
the  son  of  Edward  Baber  and  a  great-nephew 
of  Henry  Hervey  Baber  [q.  v.]^aa  bmm  at 
Dulwich  on  30  April  1843.  He  was  edu- 
cated tinder  his  father  at  Rossall  junior 
school  and  (1853-62)  at  Christ's  Hospital, 
whence  he  obtained  a  scholarship  at  Magda- 
lene Coli^,  Cambridge.    He  graduated 


B.A.firomMagdalenBinl867.  In  July  1866 
he  obtained  in  open  competition  a  student 
interpreUavhip  for  China  or  Slam,  and  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  Peking,  where  his  merit 
was  soon  recognised  by  the  British  minister. 
Sir  Thomas  Wade.  After  working  ten  hours 
a  day  for  sue  months  at  the  language  he 
mastered  three  thousand  characters,  and 
fini^ed  the  c^oqiual  coarse  in  the  most 
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tapid  time  on  record.  He  paased  (^uicUy 
tbrotigh  the  vanouB  gradea  of  the  service, 
wu  nrst-class  assistant  in  1872,  when  he 
filled  for  &  short  time  the  post  of  vice-consul 
at  Tamauy  in  Formosa,  and  in  1879  was 
raised-  to  the  post  of  Chinese  secretary  of 
legatiDiL  at  Peldng.  In  the  meantime  he 
had  made  three  ver^  interesting  journeys  in 
the  interior  of  China.  The  ont  of  these 
was  made  in  1876,  when  Baber  acoompaaied 
TbomasGnwvenOTacEOBaYimFnantoBhamd, 
<m  the  Burmese  frontier,  to  investigate  the 
murder  of  Augustus  Raymond  ]tfargai7[q.  v.], 
of  which  expedition  he  drew  up  a  map  and  a 
nazrative,  forming  the  substance  of  toe  olli- 
oial  blue-book  issued  in  1877.  The  second 
wae  an  advienturous  tour  throngh  the  Sze- 
Chuen  highlands  in  1877,  during  which  he 
visited  and  studied  the  language,  spoken  and 
written,  of  the  remarkable  indigenous  tribe 
of  liOlos,  completing  much  that  was  at- 
tempted by  Baron  Ton  Riohthofen  in  1872. 
A  detailed  account  of  this  journey,  enriched 
by  a  gceat  amount  of  miscellaneous  infor- 
mation as  to  Chinese  customs  and  habits  of 
thought,  was  minted  in  1866  under  the  Utle 
'Travels  and  Researohee  in  Western  China' 
(witb  three  m^),  as  part  i.  of  the  first 
volume  of  the  Royal  Gkwgraphical  Society's 

*  Supplementary  Pasexs.*  In  1878  he  jour- 
neyed from  Chungcning  northward  by  a  new 
line  of  mountain  country,  occupied  by  the 
Sifan  tribes,  to  the  now  well'-lmowu  town 
of  Tachienlu  on  the  great  Lhassa  road,  and 
wrote  a  valuable  monograph  on  the  'Chinese 
Tea-trade  with  Thibet'  ('Suppl.  Papers,' 
1886,  pt.  iv.)  On  28  May  1883  he  received 
one  ox  the  Ro^al  Geographical  Society's 
medals,  ^ith  a  highly  complimentary  address 
from  the  president,  Lord  Aberdare.  In  188>> 
and  18S($  he  wae  consul-general  in  Korea, 
and  soon  aTterwards  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  political  resident  at  Bhamd  ou  the 
Ujmer  Irawadi,  where  he  died  unmarried  on 
16  Jiuw  1890}  at  the  age  of  forty-seven.  In 
addition  totheWorks  mmtioned,  Baber,while 
in  Englaiid  durid^  1883,  skilfully  condensed 
a  narrative  of  his  friend  Captain  William 
John  Gill's  'Journey  through  China  and  East- 
em  Tibet  to  Burmab,'  which  was  issued  in 
November  1883  as  'The  River  of  Golden 
Sand.'    A  portrait  of  Baber  ia  given  in  the 

*  Geogtaphicil  Introduction '  to  this  work. 

[Protxedings  of  Boyal  Geographical  Society, 
188^,  18S6,  aod  1890;  Yule's  IntrodoctioQ  to 
QiU's  Birar  of  ^Iden  Sand,  1883 ;  AiheBnum, 
LB9»,  i.  831;  Times,  23  June  1667.]     T.  H. 

BABINQXON,  CHARLES  CARDALE 
(L808-1895),  botanist  and  archieologist,  was 
hiMm.  at  Ludlow  on  23  Nov,  18(@.  Ilia 


father,  Joseph  Babington  (176&-1826),  at 
the  time  of  Charles's  buth  a  physician,  mer- 
wards  took  holy  orders.  He  had  a  fondness 
for  botany,  contributed  to  Sir  James  Edward 
Smith's  'English  Botany,'  and  taught  hia 
son  the  elements  of  the  science.  The  bota- 
nist's mother  was  Catherine,  daughter  of 
John  Whitter  of  Bradninch,  Devonshire. 
His  grandfather  was  Thomas  Babington  of 
Rothxey  Temple,  near  Leicester,  and  hts 
pedigree  starts  from  William  de  Babioj^ton 
of  Babington  Pbrva,  now  known  as  Bavmg- 
ton,  near  Hexham,  in  the  thirteenth  century 
(Collfictanea  TopoyrapAka,  ji.  94,  viii.  266^ 
313;  Topoffrapkar  and  GmueUoffUtt  i.  1S7, 
259,  333;  Mtmoriala  OuarkM  Car^ 
Babington,  1897). 

After  some  private  tuition  and  two  yeara 
(1831-3)  at  the  Charterhouse,  Babington 
was  sent  to  a  private  school  kep^t  by  William, 
Hutchins  at  Bath,  in  which  city  his  father 
had  been  compelled  by  bad  health  to  settle. 
Before  going  up  to  Cambridge  Babingtoa 
came  under  the  influence  of  William  Win)er- 
force  [q>v,],  a  friend  ckT  his  father,  as  he 
afterwards  came  undertiiat  of  Charle»Simoon 
\a.  v.]  He  entered  St.  John's  CoUe^  in 
Octoher  1836,  graduating  B.A.  in  January 
1830,  and  proceeding  M.A.  in  March  ISS^JL 
During  his  first  term  Spurzheim  lectured  at 
Cambridge,  and  a  Phrenological  Society  was 
formed,  of  which  Babington  became  a  mem- 
ber, bat  it  lasted  only  a  few  mootbs ;  the 
botanical  lectures  of  John  Stevens  Henslow 
[q.  v.],  which  he  attended  from  1827  to  18S3, 
and  entomolc^,  proved  more  attractive, 

Babington's  first  published  paper  was  on 
Cambridge  entomology  in  the  '  Magazine  of 
Natural  History'  for  1829;  he  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Entomological  Society 
in  1833,  earned  the  sobrii^uet  of  '  Beetles 
Babington,*  and  in  his  'Dytiscidse  Darwini- 
anso'  in  the  'Tranaactions  of  the  Eat<vnologi- 
cal  Society*  finr  1811-3  took  part  in  the  de- 
scription of  the  'Beajfle'  collections.  A 
list  of  hia  entomological  papers  is  given,  in 
Hagen's  '  Bibliotham  Entomoloaica  (1862), 
i.  32, 33 ;  but  all  were  publishedbefore  1844, 
and  bis  collection  was  presented  to  the 
university.  In  1830  Babington  became  a 
fellow  of  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  So- 
ciety, and  he  was  for  many  years  ita  secre- 
tary. In  tJie  same  year  he  joined  tha  Lin- 
nean  Society,  and  paid  the  first  of  \  long 
series  of  botanical  visits  to  North  Wales. 
In  1833;  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  meeting 
of  the  British  Association  at  Cambridge,  he 
was  secretary  of  the  natural  history  section, 
and  from  that  year  ui^il  1871  he  was  very 
rarely  absent  from  the  annual  meetings  of 
the  association,  acUng  as  president  of  >iu» 
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faction  in  ISfiS  and  1861,  and  as  local  seere- 
Iw^afc  tlu  second  Oamlnndgs  mevting  in 

^Hnfftoa'a  first  indepeoideat  publicsdon 
dealt  wiui  his  fiiTourite  study  of  DotAny.  It 
ms  bis '  Flffra  Bsthonienais*  which  first  ap- 
peared in  1834,  a  supplement  being  added 
m  1839.  The  critical  notes  and  r^eieaces 
to  continental  floras  which  this  little  work 
contUQS  indicate  the  main  characteristics  of 
Babingbw's  subsequent  botanical  work.  In 
1884  l^e  made  the  first  of  nuuiT  excnisions 
into  Scotland,  and  in  ISSfi,  witn  two  Cam- 
bridge Mends,  Kober|  Maulkln  Lingwood 
^d  John  Ball  [q.  t.  SuppL],  his  first  tour 
through  Irdand.  In  tlus  laUer  yet^  he  re- 
guda  in  his  journal  the  commencement  of 
Ub  magnwn  oput,  the  'Manual  of  British 
Botany,'  the  first  edition  of  which  did  not, 
however,  amiear  until  1843.  In  the  interim, 
m  1837  and  1838,  he  visited  the  Chann^ 
Islands,  and  in  1839  published  his  account 
of  their  flora  as  '  Primitite  Flone  SamicsB.! 
In.  1830  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Bay  Club,  of  which  he  acted  as  secretary 
for  fifty-five  years,  sod  he  was  on  the  coun- 
cil  of  the  Ray  Society,  to  which  the  club  to 
some  extent  ^ve  n«e  in  1S14.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  succeaeiveeditious  of  the'  Manual' 
vifon  field  botany  can  hardly  be  ovei^ti- 
mated.  Sic  James  Edward  Smith's  scquisi^ 
tion  of  Linn^'s  herbarium,  followed  by  the 
lipng  isolation  of  England  during  the  Napo- 
heme  war,  had  left  the  botanists  of  the 
eounby  wedded  to  tihe  Linnaan  lystenk  and 
ignonnt  of  continental  labours  in  systematio 
and  deacitptiTe  botany.  Babington,  in  the 
first  four  editions  of  his  work,  harmonised 
English  work  with  that  of  Qennany,  and  in 
l}ie  later  editions  also  with  that  of  France 
and  Scandinavia,  each  edition  being  most 
carefully  corrected  throughout. 

Babington's  interest  in  arclueolcKry  was 
second  only  to  his  love  of  botany.  The  full 
journals  which  he  kept  throughout  his  lite, 
and  which  were  afterwards  published  (JKs- 
moriaU,.Jovmaly  and  BotaniaU  Ck)rresp<m- 
(jsnce,  Camfaridge,  1897),  are,  like  those  of 
Bay,  half  botany,  half  archseolc^.  To  the 
publimtions  of  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian 
SQaetiy,of  which  he  was  in  1840  one  of  the 
ffAMidMn,  he  coDtributed  more  than  fifty 
|i^«n  (op<  pp<  463-4) ;  and  havn^ioined 
t&B  Candnian  Ajcfaseological  Association  ia 
1860,  he  acted  ss  chairman  of  its  cammit^* 
tee  from  1855  to  1885.  It  was  said  of  him 
nd  hia  oausin,  Churchill  Babington  [q.  v. 
Ee^D^I^  Diuey  professor  of  ardueology,  thsA 
'either  might  ml  the  chur  of  the  other.' 
l|e  was  one  of  the  '  four  members  of  the 
C^bridg^.  Anti^uariw  $ociMjr'  who,  in 


1848,  publiahsd  an  'Index  to  the  Baker 
Kanuscripts,*  and  in  Uie '  Catalogue  of  Manor 

edited  by  CiSSe'j^dwick^'o&i^l^) 
[q.  v.]  and  Henry  Kichards  Luard  (^.T'],  he 
undertook  the  heraldic  and  monastic  csrtUr 
buries;  but,finding  himself  deficient  In  neoes- 
sary  medirovsl  scholarship,  he  made  way, 
after  the  third  volume,  for  Qeorge  Wiltiams 
(1814r-1878)  [q.  v.l  and  Thomas  Beodyshe. 
In  1851  he  publiuied,  through  the  Cam- 
bridge Antiquarian  Society,  *  Ancient  Cam- 
bridgeabire ;  or,  an  Attempt  to  trace  Romaa 
and  otherancientBoads  through  the  Gountj,' 
of  which  a  much-enlaiged  edition  was  polH 
lished  in  1883. 

But  Babington  was  stiU  pozmuagliis  re- 
seaxcbea  in  natural  history.  In  his  X^umnel 
Island  flofa,  Babington  had  evinced  an  inte- 
rest  in  the  critical  study  of  bramUca  whidi 
resulted  in  bis  publidung  in  1846,  in  the 
'Annals  and  Magazine  of  Matural  History' 
— of  which  he  had  acted  as  an  editor  from 
1842— and  in  a  separate  form,  *  A  Synopsis 
of  British  Rubi,' wnich  was  followed  in  1869 
by  a  more  complete  work,  entitled  'The 
British  Rubi,'  which  was  issued  at  the  eost 
of  the  University  Press,  and  the  revision  of 
which  occupied  the  Isst  years  of  his  life. 
The  study  of  brambles  brought  Babington 
into  daily  fellowship  with  Fenton  John  Ajt* 
thony  Hort  [q.  v.  Sup^]  In  1846  Babing- 
ton made  his  only  excursion  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  British  Isles,  visitii^  loebud 
fbr  a  few  weeks,  and  it  is  ohaaeteiistie  oC 
the  thoroughness  of  lus  method  that  the  list 
of  plants  published  immediately  afterwards 
in  toe '  Annals '  was  revised,  with  full  refeiv 
ences  to  other  workers,  in  the  Linnean  So- 
ciety's '  Journal'  for  1870.  In  1860  he  nut>> 
Ushed  his '  Flora  of  Csan1»idgeehire,'  whit^ 
set  the  example  of  an  historical  examination 
of  the  earlier  authorities ;  and,  on  the  death 
of  Professor  Henalow  in  the  following  year, 
Babington  succeeded  him.  By  that  time, 
wrote  his  &iand,  Professor  J.  %.  B.  Mayoa 
(Afdmortafs, p. xxi),  'his name  in  Camlvidga 
stood  br  metonymy  for  Botany  in  senersA 
Thus  when  a  weed  bemn  to  choke  the  Cam 
...  it  was  christened  Babingtiimia  peat^^m.' 
Babington's  laetwee  were  on  those  ivainlji 
anatomical  lines  that  are  now-  oonsidned  out 
of  date)  auc^  Aough  his  classes  dwindled, 
he  had  litUe  f^ymj^Uiy  with  histoloffical  and 
physiologioal  detail.  After  his  heuth  failed 
he  gave  up  half  his  pFofeasionsl  income  ta 
his  deputy,  but  retained  bis  chair  in  oxdM 
to  save  the  univeruty  chest;  the  iacMased 
salary  payable  to  his  successor.  One  of  hia 
main  interests  was  the  improvement  of  the 
herbaiium  of  the  uuiTecait^,  Sot  whictt  he 
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tecured  tlie  appointment  of  an  assUtant,  and 
upon  which  oe  almost  always  spent  toore 
than  the  anuHut  prorided  by  the  uniTenity. 
Essentiallj  a  field  natoruiit,  he  Tisited 
almost  erery  part  of  the  British  Isles  in  his 
Much  fer  pluits,  and  always  preferred  to 
■hare  his  pleasure  with  others,  lus  most  fre- 
quent companion  from  1846  to  18S5  being 
William  Williamson  Newbould  [q.  v.] 

Babington  had  alwajs  had  a  strong  inte- 
rest in  evangelical  mission  work,  and  after  his 
marriage  at  Walcot,  near  Bath,  on  3  April 
1866,  to  Anna  Maria,  daughter  of  John 
Walker  of  the  Madras  cinl  service,  this 
intereet  wss  intensified.  The  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society,  the  Zx>ndon  City  Mission, 
the  bith  Church  Missions,  the  Uganda, 
Zenana,  and  China  Missions,  the  rescue 
work  of  Dr.  Bamardo,  and  the  pratestant 
propagandism  in  Spain  and  Italy  received 
their  heartiest  support  Jani  Alh  of  Oor[»n8 
(Miriati  College,  the  Mohammedan  missio- 
nary, looked  upon  the  Babingtons*  house  as 
his  home.  In  1871  Babington  practically 
founded  a  cottage  home  for  onthan  girls  at 
Cambridge.  In  1874  he  published  the 'His- 
tory of  the  Infirmary  and  Chapel  of  the  Hos- 
pital and  College  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist 
at  Cambridge,*  while  the  successive  editions 
of  tlie  '  Manual,'  numerous  papers,  and  his 
journal  showed  that  his  interest  in  botany, 
and  especially  in  brambles,  continued  un- 
abated until  the  end.  From  1886  to  1891 
Babington  annually  visited  Braemar.  He 
died  at  Cambridge  on  22  July  1805,  and  was 
buried  in  Cheny  Hinton  churchyazo. 

Babington  was  at  his  death  the  oldest 
resident  member  of  the  nniversit;^,  and  the 
oldest  fellow  of  the  Linnean  Society.  He 
had  been  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Geolo^cal 
Society  in  1835,  of  the  Botanical  Society  of 
£dinbai|rh  in  1830,  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries m  1869,  of  the  Royal  Societv  in 
1851,  and  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
in  1^2.  The  name  Babingtonia  was  given 
to  a  genua  of  Bestiocen  by  Lindley  in  1842 ; 
hut  this  is  now  mei^ed  in  Linux's  genus 
Btuckea,  Species  of  Atr^Iex  and  RiAus, 
and  a  variety  of  AlUum,  however,  bear  the 
name  Babingtomi.  His  portrait,  by  Wil- 
liam Vizard,  is  in  the  hall  of  his  college,  and 
another  is  reproduced  from  a  pencil  sketch 

Mrs.  Hoaie,  taken  in  1826,  in  the  '  Memo- 
rials.' Hisheihorinmofneariyfiftythousand 
sheets  and  oixteen  hundred  volumes  of  bo- 
tanical works  were  bequeathed  to  the  uni- 
versity.  The  Royal  Society's  Catalogue  (i. 
136-9,  vii.  62,  ix.  91)  enumerates  132  papers 
by  Babington  published  prior  to  1882,  and 
Others  are  enumerated  in  the  '  Memorials.'  I 

BaUngton's  Boparate  publications  have 


already  been  mentioned  in  chnmological 
order.  llieBuocesuveeditionsof his'Honoal 
of  British  Bt^ny*  were  published  in  181^ 
1847, 1881, 1866,1862,18^,  1874,  and  1881. 
Each  was  in  <aie  Tolum^  12ino,  and  con- 
sisted of  a  thousand  copies.  A  ninth  edi- 
tion, under  the  editorship  of  Messrs.  Henry 
snd  James  Groves,  appeared  in  1904. 

[MemorialB,  Journal,  and  Botanical  Corresp. 
of  Charles  CardaleBabingtoD,  Combridsfl,  1897-] 

G.  8.  B. 

BABmOTON-,  CHURCHILL  (1821- 
1889),  scholar,  only  son  of  Matthew  Drake 
Babington,  rector  of  Thrii^tone,  Leicester- 
shire, was  bom  at  Roeclifie  in  that  countv 
on  11  March  1821.  He  was  connectedwith 
the  Macanlay  family,  and  slightly,  on  his 
mother's  side,  with  that  of  the  poet  Churdtill. 
Charles  Gordale  Babington  [q.  t.  SuppL]  was 
his  fiither's  cousin.  Ue  was  entered  at  Sc 
John's  College,  Gombrid^,  in  1880,  and 
graduated  B.  A.  In  1843,  being  the  seventh  in 
the  classical  tripos,  and  a  senior  optime's  in 
mathematics.  He  was  elected  a  lellow  and 
ordained  in  1846,  in  whidi  year  he  gained  the 
Hulsean  essay,  writing  on  'Christianity  in 
relation  to  the  Abolition  of  Slavery.'  wime 
four  years  previously  be  had  vindicated  his 
youthful  love  of  natural  historr  in  a  contri- 
bution to  Potter's  '  llistorv  and  Antiquities 
of  Chamwood  Forest'  (1842,  4to).  He  gra- 
duated M.A.  in  1846,  and  S.T.B.  in  1863, 
proceeded  D.D.  in  1870,  and  was  elected  an 
honorary  fellow  of  St.  John's,  Cambridge,  in 
1880.  In  1849  was  published  at  Cambridge 
his  able  defence  of  the  English  clei^  and 

Sntiy  of  the  seventeenth  century  against 
icaulay's  aspersions  in  the  famous  third 
chapter  of  the  '  History  of  England'  {Mr* 
Macaula^a  Character  of  the  CUrgy . . .  con- 
sidered). Gladstone,  in  reviewing  Macauln^'s 
'  History,'  was  strongly  impressed  with  Ba- 
bington's  essays,  and  considered  that  he  had 
convicted  Macaulay  at  least  of  partiality. 
In  1860  he  was  entrusted  by  the  university 
with  the  task  of  editing  the  recentlv  dis- 
covered fragments  of '  The  Orations  of  fiype- 
rides  i^inst  Demosthenes,  snd  for  Lyoo- 
phran  and  for  Eaxemppus'  from  the  papvri 
found  at  Thebes  in  upper  Egypt,  and  kis 
edition  was  issued  in  two  Tolnmes  (I860 
and  1863).  In  1866  he  brought  out  on 
edition  of  <  The  Benefits  of  Chnst's  Death,* 
supposed  to  be  by  the  ItaUan  reformer,  Amio 
Faleario.  In  1860  he  edited  for  the  Rolls 
Series  Peeock's  *  Repressor,'  and  in  1806,  for 
the  same  series,  the  two  first  volumes  of 
Higden's  *  Polydironicon.'  In  1866  he  was 
elected  Disney  professor  of  archieology  at 
Csmbridge,  and  published  bis  introductMy 
lecture.    His  contributions  to  tiw  'INq"- 
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tiouiT  of  Ghristian  Antiquities'  Ttrere  very 
nDaaerable(inoludingthe  articles  on  medals, 
^am,  geoBM,  inscriptions,  seals,  rings,  and 
tomls)^  and  of  gnat  merit.  His  favourite 
studies,  beaide  numismatics,  were  botany 
and  omithology.  After  1866,  in  wbicli  year 
he  left  OambndgB  and  accepted  the  rectory 
of  Cockfield  in  Suffolk,  be  was  able  to  con- 
esBtrate  his  attention  upon  this  last  and 
beat  loved  study,  and  the  result  was  his  very 
thorough  monograph  on  'The  Birds  of 
Soflblk*  (1880),  a  stordiouse  of  facts  upon 
the  ornithology  of  the  county.  During  his 
kst  yean  he  took  up  the  studvof  conchofogy, 
and  formed  a  fine  collection  Vith  of  British 
ind  esotio  shells.  He  was  an  exemplary 
psrish  etorgynan,  and  hia  aiduaologicu 
eorapeteiioe  secured  the  adequate  and  taste- 
fil  restoration  of  Cockfield  diurcb  during 
his  ineumboH^.  The  last  stage  was  marked 
bv  tbe  eraetion  of  a  new  organ  in  1887.  He 
dud  at  Cockfield  on  12  Jui.  1889,  and  was 
buried  in  the  pariah  diurcbyard.  A  stained 

J bus  window  was  erected  to  his  memory  in 
uuaryl890.  Hemarriedinl869adaugh- 
taof  dolonel  John  Alexander  Wilson,  R.A., 
but  left  no  issue.  Besides  his  separately 
printed  works,  his  contributions  to  tlie  jour- 
nals of  learned  societies,  such  as  tbe  '  Numis- 
matic Chronicle' and  Hooker's  'Journal  of 
Botany,'  and  the  '  Suffolk  Institute  Tapers' 
were  numerous.  His  house  was  a  small 
anseom  natnnl  history,  coins,  and  Oreek 
vases,  and  he  brought  finun  Oambridge  in 
1866  a  Jlne  coUeetion  of  books. 

{Borj  and  Norvieh  Post,  and  Saflblk  Hsmld, 
M  Jan.  1 889 ;  Wast  SatOik  Advntissr,  1 IJ  sne 
IIM;  Onar^an,  15  Jan.  188B;  Gradaati  Can- 
tab.] T.  8. 

BACOK,  Sib  JAM£S(1798-1895),  judge, 
son  of  James  Bacon,  by  his  wife  Catherine, 
bom  Day,  of  Manchester,  was  bom  on 
11  Feb.  1798.  His  iatber's  origin  and  his- 
tory are  obscure,  but  he  was  in  intermittent 
pcaietico  as  a  certificated  conve^r'uicei'  &t 
SouKTS  Town  and  elsewhere  within  tbe 
BKtimolitan  district  between  1806  and  1826. 
The  uitiira  jodn  was  admitted  <m  4  April 
1823  member  of  Gray's  Inn,  and  was  there 
called  to  the  bar  on  16  Hay  1637.  He  was 
also  admitted  on  3  Oct  1833  member,  and 
on  8  Uay  1846  barrister  ad  eundem,  at  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  where,  on  taking  silk,  he  was 
dacted  bencher  on  2  Nov.  1846,  and  treasurer 
U18e9. 

Fer  some  years  after  his  call  Bacon  went 
tbe  home  circuit,  and  attended  the  Surrey 
"MMOns,  reported  and  wrote  for  the  press. 
He  is  aaid  to  have  been  for  a  time  sub-editor 
'4  t\fi  *  Timesj'  and  t^ie  adn^irabl^  atyle  qf 


his  judffmenta  shows  that  he  might  have 

achieved  high  literary  distinction  had  not 
the  demands  of  a  growing  practice  proved 
too  exacting.  Eventually  he  limited  himself 
to  conveyancing,  chancerv,  and  bankruptcy 
business,  of  which  he  gradually  obtained  his 
full  share.  In  1859  be  was  appointed  under- 
secretary and  secretary  of  causes  to  the 
master  of  the  rolls,  and  on  7  Sept,  1863 
commissioner  in  bankruptcy  for  the  London 
district.  From  the  latter  office  he  was  ad- 
vanced to  that  of  chief  judge  under  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  of  1869,  which  misconceived 
statute  he  administered  with  perhaps  aa  much 
success  as  its  nature  pwmitted  from  its  com- 
mencement until  its  repeal,  and  the  trans- 
ference of  the  baokniptcy  jurisdiction  to  the 
queen's  bench  division  at  the  high  court  of 
justice,  in  1883. 

Shortly  after  Lis  appointment  to  the  Chief- 
judgeship  in  bankruptcy  Bacon  succeeded 
Sir  William  James  as  vice-chancellor  on 
2  July  1870,  and  he  held  the  two  offices 
concurrently  till  1883.  He  was  knighted  on 
14  Jan.  1871.  Tbe  Judicature  Acts  of  1873 
and  1875  preserved  the  title  of  vice-chan- 
cellor during  the  lives  of  the  existing  vice- 
cliaucellors,  while  giving  tbem  the  status 
of  justices  of  the  hifh  court,  and  providing 
that  no  future  vice-chancellors  should  be  ap- 
pointed. Though  junior  in  office  Bacon  waa 
considerably  senior  in  years  to  vice-chau- 
celtor  Malins,  as  also  to  vice-chanoeillors 
Wickens  and  HalL  Tet  all  three  died  while 
the  veteran  was  still  dispensing  justice  widi 
imdimimshed  vigour;  and  he  tnua  became 
.  the  last  holder  of  a  dignity  of  which  he  re- 
membered the  creation  in  181S. 

Bacon  after  1883,  when  the  cbief-judge- 
ahip  in  bankruptcy  was  abolished,  continued 
bis  labours  as  vice-chancellor.  He  waa  still 
hale  and  hearty  when  on  10  Nov.  1886  he 
retired  from  the  bench  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
eight.  He  was  then  sworn  of  the  privy 
council  (26  Nov.)  He  died  of  old  age  at 
bis  residence,  1  Kensington  Gardens  Terrace, 
Hyde  Park,  on  1  June  1805. 

Bacon  married,  on  23  April  1827,  Laura 
Frances  (d.  1859),  daiu;bter  of  William 
Cook  of  Clay  Uillf  En&ldi  Middlesex,  by 
whom  he  left  issue. 

Bacon's  career  embraced  In  its  patriarchal 
span  a  whole  era  of  gradual  but  incessant 
Kform,  which  is  without  a  parallel  in  our 
legal  history.  It  was  thexewre  no  wonder 
that  a  vice-chancellor,  who  had  sat  at  tbe 
feet  of  Eldou,  and  grown  grey  under  St. 
Ijeonards,  should  exhibit  some  of  tbe  foibles 
of  an  old  practitioner  confronted  with  a 
new  order  of  thin^,  or  that  a  considerable 
proportion  of  his  judgments  should  be  rtt> 
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Vemed  or  modified  on  appeaL  Nemthelera, 
to  have  nnited  at  so  advaneed  an  ase  aiid 
ibr  go  long  a  period  th«  ohiof-judgeehip  in 
bankraptoy 'witii  the  Tioe-chancdlorslup  re- 
maiiia  a  prodigious  feat  of  mental  and  jdiysical 
vigour. 

Bacon  was  one  of  the  most  courteous  of 
jocb^,  and  had  also  no  small  fund  of  wit 
ana  htunour.  His  pungent  obiter  dicta  not 
unfreqaently  enlivenea  the  dull  course  of 
proceedings,  and  the  clever  caricature 
sketches  with  which  he  illustrated  his  notes 
provided  relaxation  for  the  lords-justices  of 
appeal. 

[Foeter**  Men  at  the  Bar;  Qtb.j's  Inn  Adm. 
Be^. ;  Lincoln'B  Inn  Becoida ;  Lnv  laata,  1806- 
161S,  1828,  1B47.  1869,  1871,  188u ;  Burke's 
Peerage,  1894;  Foster's  Baronetage;  Times, 
>  June  1696;  Ann.  Beg.  1895,  ii.  188;  Law 
Times,  8  June  1895 ;  Law  Jonm.  13  Not.  1886, 
17Feb,  1894,  8  June  1895;  Saturday  Bepiew, 
6  June  1895;  Pomp  Court,  February  1896; 
BallantiDe'fi  F^m  the  Old  World  to  the  New, 
c.  209 ;  Selboma's  Memoriala,  Personal  and 
Political,  i.  291,  ii.  164;  Meu  and  Women  of 
the  Time,  1891.]  J.iLB. 

BADBN-POWEIiL,  Sib  GEORGE 
(1847-1^),  aabhor  and  poHtioian.  [See 

PoWHLIh] 

BADGER,  GEORGE  PERCY  (1816- 
1888),  Arabic  scholar,  bom  at  Chelmsford 
in  Essex  in  April  1816,  was  a  printer  by 
trade.  Hia  youth  was  spent  at  Malta,  and 
liis  loiowledge  of  the  Maltese  dialect  was 
the  foundation  of  hia  love  of  Anbic.  Be 
spent  the  greater  part  of  1886  and  1836  at 
Bairfit  improving  his  acquaintance  with 
Arabic.  At  Birejih  he  visited  the  expedition 
Under  Francis  Rawdon  Chesney  [q.  t.}  for 
the  exploration  of  the  Euphrates  valtey.  On 
retumingto  Malta  he  was  associated  with 
Ahmad  Fans  Eflendi  in  the  editOTial  de- 
partment of  the  Church  Missionary  Society. 
He  returned  to  England  in  1841,  studied  at 
the  Church  Missionary  Society's  Institution 
at  Islington,  and  was  ordained  deacon  in 
1841  and  priest  in  the  following  year.  On 
account  of  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
East,  and  his  unrivalled  colloquial  know- 
ledge of  Arabic,  he  was  chosen  by  William 
Howley  [q-^'l  archbishop  of  Oanterbury, 
and  by  Charles  James  Blomfield  fq.  t/], 
bldiop  of  London,  as  delef^te  to  the  iWem 
churcnes,  and  more  especially  the  N^torians 
of  Kurdistan.  He  was  employed  on  this 
mission  from  1842  till  1844,  atui  he  visited 
the  Nestorians  a  second  time  in  I860.  In 
)iis  book  on  '  The  Nestorians  and  their 
Rituals'  (London,  1852,  2  vols.  8vo),  a 
yroitk  of  |»ennanent  value  to  students  of 


comparative  Aeolt^,  he  gave  »  histuy  4f 
the  conmnnity  and  an  aoootwt  c€  hia  two 
expeditions,  berides  a  tmadBtioatf  the  pritt- 

ci^  Nestorian  rituals  ftiotn  theSyriao.  Ob 
returning  to  England  firon  his  first  expedi- 
tion in  1846j  Badger  was  iqrpointed  govevH- 
ment  chaplain  on  the  Bombay  estabU^uoil:, 
and  aymr  later  he  was  appointed  chaplain  >t 
Aden.  When  Sir  James  Outram  [q.  vj  w«8 
sent  to  Aden  in  1864  as  commandant  ana  poli- 
tical agent,  he  placed  ccmsiderable  pelianoe  ih 
dealing  with  the  Arab  tribes  on  Badger's 
knowledge  of  the  native  chiefe  and  on  his  id- 
fluence  with  them.  When  he  was  atppdinted 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Persian  expedi- 
tion in  November  1866  he  obtained  t^  ap- 
pointment of  Badger  as  staff  chaplaitt  and 
AibIho  inteivretMr  to  the  force.  At  the 
conclusi<m  of  tJie  coimiaini  of  1667  Badger 
received  the  mr  medu^  In  1660  he  was  ap- 

S in  ted  coadjutor  to  Oidonel  (Sir)  Williuh 
arcus  Ooghlan  to  settle  the  differwcea 
which  had  arisen  between  the  sons  of  tlie 
renowned  Bayyid  Said,  the  SayridThuwainif , 
who  ruled  over  Omftn,  and  the  Sayyid 
Majid,  who  ruled  over  8a1d^  East  Ameaii 
possessions. 

Badger  returned  to  England  in  1861,  and 
in  October  accompanied  Outram  on  a  v'u^ 
to  Egypt.  In  1862  he  retired  from  the  sw- 
vice,  and  devoted  himself  chieflr  to  lit^ 
rature.  In  1872  he  was  appointed  secretary 
to  ^r  Henry  Bartle  Edward  Frere  [q.  v.],  oh 
a  minion  to  Zanribar  to  u^otiate  the  aup- 
pression  of  the  slave  trade  with  the  snttatt, 
Sayyid  Buigaah.  In  reooaaUiob  oi  his  ser- 
vices Badger  -wna  craated  D.OJj.  hj  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  187S.  Twb 
years  later  he  was  appointed  to  attend  upon 
the  sultan  of  Zanzibar  during  his  visit  to 
England.  In  187S  he  was  created  a  knight 
commander  of  the  order  of  the  Crown  of 
Italy,  and  in  1860  he  was  nominated  by  tht» 
sultan  of  Zanzibar  a  knight  of  the  Gleamintf 
Star. 

In  1881  Badger  published  'AnEnrlish^ 
Arabic  Lexicon'  (London,  8vo),  which  has 
remained  the  standard  work  of  its  kind.  Ii 
was  especially  notable  for  'tis  command  of 
current  Arabic  nomenclature  and  phraseo- 

%dger  died  in  London  on  21  Feb.  1^ 
at  21  Leamington  Boad  Tillas,  Weatbonme 
Park,  and  was  buried  on  26  Feb.  at  Keual 
Green  cemetery.  Besides  the  works  already 
mentioned,  he  was  the  author  of:  1.  '  Be- 
Bcription  of  Malta  and  Goto/  Malta,  1838, 
12mo ;  6th  edit,  entitled  *  Historical  Guide 
to  Malta  and  Goko/  1872.  2.  'Elementi 
della  lingua  Inglese,  sulla  base  d(Ala  Gram- 
matica  cti  Venerqni,'  Malta,  I860,  I2ino. 
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8.  '  GoTernment  in  its  Belations  with  Edu- 
cation and  Ohristianity  in  India,'  London, 
1858,  8to.  4.  'Sermons  on  the  SUte  of  the 
Dead,  Psat,  I^iesent,  and  Future/  Bombay, 
1861,  Sto;  2nd  edit.  London,  1871,  8to. 
6.  '  A.  Vivt  to  the  Isthmus  of  tiuez  Canal 
Wortn,'  London,  16e2j8TO.  He  edited  for 
the  Haklnyt  Sodetr  'The  Travels  of  Lodo- 
Tioo  di  Varthema,' London,  1863,8vo,tTanB- 
lated  by  John  Wint^  Jones  {a^T.},  and 
SaUl  Ibn  Razfk's  '  History  of  tbe Tmftms  and 
Seyyids  of  OmSn,'  London.  1871,  4to.  He 
also  translated  Isidore  HuUois's '  Clergy  and 
the  Fulpity*  London,  1867,  8to,  and  contri- 
buted  the  article  *Muh&mmad  and  Mu- 
hAmmadamBm '  to  Smith's  'Dictionary  of 
Chrirtwn  Biography  *  (1882). 

{Bodxar's  Works;  Aimdemy,  S  Hm-cH  1888; 
Stock's  HUt.  of  Church  Miss.  Soc  1899,  i.  349- 
350  ;  Times,  23  Fab.  1888  ;  Crockford's  Clerical 
Directtwy;  Goldsmid's  James  Outram,  1881, 
ii.  89,  90,  176,  376;  MartiueaD's  Life  of  Sir 
fiaitls  Vrm,  1896.  ii.  71,  iSl ;  Man  of  the  Time, 
1887 ;  AUibone^  IMcL  ofBngl.  Lit.  Sa^letneut] 

BAQQAIiAT,  Bra  RIOHAKd'  (1816- 
1888),  judge,  eldest  son  of  Richard  Bag- 
gallay, merchant,  of  London  and  KingUiorpe 
Bouae,  Tootine,  Surrey,  by  Anne,  daughter 
of  Owra  Maraen,  was  bom  at  Stockwell, 
Surrey,  on  IS  Hay  1816.  Like  his  con- 
temporary, 'William  Baliol  Brett,  ViMonnt 
Esher  [q.  t.  Suppl.],  he  was  an  alumnus  of 
GouTille  and  Caius  Colle^,  Cambridge, 
-where  he  read  hard,  graduating  B.A.  (four- 
teenth wrmgler)  in  1839,  and  proceeding 
M.A.  in  1842.  He  was  Frankland  fellow  of 
his  college  from  1846  until  hia  marri^  in 
1847,  and  honorary  fellow  from  1880  until 
Ilia  death.  Admitted  student  at  Lincoln's 
Inn  on  2S  March  1837,  he  was  there  called 
to  the  bar  on  14  June  1843,  and  elected : 
Iwneber  en  13  March  1861,  and  treaaurer  in 
1876.  He  praetiaed  with  distinction  in  thn 
rolls  court,  which  during  Lord  Romilly's 
later  yean  attracted  most  of  the  talent  of 
the  equity  bar,  took  riHt  in  1861 ,  and  was 
made  counsel  to  the  untveraity  of  Cambridge 
in  1869,  He  was  returned  to  parliament  for 
Hereford  on  14  July  1866  as  a  oonserrative 
reformer,  found  no  difficulty  in  accepting 
Disraeli's  scheme  of  household  suffirage,  suc- 
ceeded Brett  as  solicitor-general  on  16  Sept. 
1868,  and  was  knighted  as  the  goTemment 
went  out  of  office  (9  Dec.)  In  the  meantime 
he  had  lost  his  seat,  which  he  failed  to  re- 
cover at  a  subsequent  contest  (30  March 
1869).  He  re-entered  parliament  in  1870, 
being  returned  on  17  Oct  for  Mid-Surrey, 
whidi  seat  he  retained  at  the  f^sneral  elec- 
tion of  Febraary  1874,  Mid  until  his  dera- 


tion to  the  bench.  The  return  of  his  party 
to  power  in  1874  reinstated  farm  in  the  office 
of  solicitor-general  Feb.),  and  on  tihe 
early  retirement  of  Sir  John  Karslake  he 
was  advanced  to  the  attomeT-gener^riiip 
(90  April). 

As  attomey-^r^eral  he  piloted  the  ^udi- 
catnre  Act  of  1875  thiongh  oonunittee,  and 
under  that  measure  he  was  cmted  (S9  Oet. 
1876)  justice  of  appeal,  for  which  was  soon 
dterirards  substituted  the  title  of  lord-jus- 
tice of  appeal,  and  was  sworn  of  the  privy 
council. 

On  Bsfgallay  thus  devolved  no  sm^  por^ 
tion  of  the  heavy  burden  of  construing  ihe 
Judicature  Acts,  and  determining  tlie  course 
of  procedure  under  the  new  system  which 
they  introduced.  The  task  proved  to  be  be- 
yond his  physical  powers.  In  the  summer 
of  1682  his  health  broke  down,  and  a  pro- 
longed rest  failed  completely  to  restore  it. 
He  retired  from  the  bench  in  November 
1886,  but  assisted  occasionally  in  the  de- 
liberations of  the  privv  council  until  shortly 
b^re  hia  death,  whitut  took  place  at  Bre- 
ton on  18  Not.  1888. 

Ba^^lay  was  a  sound  lawyer  hut  hardly 
a  strong  judge.  He  married,  on  S6  Feb. 
1847,  Marianne,  younffflst  daugfaterof  Henry 
Charles  Lacy  of  Withdean  tl^  Sussex, 
by  whom  he  left  issue. 

[Cftl.  Unir.  Camb.  1840-6;  Orad.  Cant.; 
Foater'a  Mea  at  the  Bar ;  Lincoln's  Inn  Becorda ; 
Lav  List,  1843,  1861,  1862,  IR76,  1876;  (lent, 
Mag.  1847,  i.  6ii;  Membpra  of  farKament 
(ofllicisl  lists) ;  Hansard's  Pari,  Deb.  9rd  ser. 
elxxxii.  1678,  elzxzvi.  1223,«cx-eeuTi ;  Tiuss, 
14  Nov.  1888  ;  Ann.  Bw.  1868  ii.  lUS,  264, 1888 

ii.  179;  Law  Times,  6  Dee.  ISSfi,  34  JSof.  1«88; 
Law  Joum.  6  Nov.  I87fi,  27  May  1882,  17  Mor. 
1888;  Solicitor's  Joum.  17  Not.  1888 ;  jgnriu's 
Peerwe,  1888;  Foster's  Baronetaga;  Men  of 
the  'Rmm,  1884.]  J.  H.  B. 

BAGKAL,  SiK  HENRY  (1666)»-1608>. 
marshal  of  army  in  Ireland,  horn  about 
1656,  was  son  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bagnal  [q.  v. 
Suppl.]  and  his  wife  Eleanor,  dauohter  ot  Sir 
Edward  Ghiffith  of  Feuriiyn,  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  but  seems  to 
have  left  the  university  without  a  decree 
and  gone  to  serve  with  his  father  in  Ireland. 
On  6  May  1677  he  was  associated  with  hie 
father  in  a  commission  for  the  govemmeM 
of  Ulster  (Cel.  Fiants,  Bliz.No.  8021),  and 
in  the  fi^lowing  year  he  was  knighted,  Itt 
Ai^utt  1680  he  was,  with  Sir  Williaw 
Stanley,  in  ooHnBsndtrftherearof  army 
iriien  Arthur  <3re^  bama  Orey  do  Wiltoa 

{q.v.l,was  defeated  by  the  Irish  iaOleama* 
ore  (Baswblx.,  h^Umd  mdtr  file  Tiidan, 

iii.  61).  On  26  Aug.  1683  he  was  gnmt«4 
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in  lereruon  his  Other's  office  of  marshal  of 
tihe  anaj,  and  his  name  was  generally  in- 
cluded in  the  oommiasions  for  the  gorera- 
ment  of  Ulater,  for  taking  musters,  and  biu> 
Teying  lands.  In  September  lfi84  be  went 
to  attack  thirteen  hundred  Scots  who  bad 
landed  on  Ratblin  island  under  Angus  Mac- 
doimell,  but  the  ships  which  should  haye 
co-operated  failed  to  appear,  and  the  invaders 
were  not  driven  off  until  Stanley's  arrival. 

In  1586  Bagnal  visited  England,  and  on 
16  Sept.  of  that  year  he  wrote  to  Edward 
Manners,  third  earl  of  Rutland  [q.  v.],  whose 
cousin  he  bad  married,  saying  tnat  be  was 
'  very  desirous  for  his  learning's  sake  to  be 
made  a  parliament  man,'  and  asking  if  the 
earl  had  a  borouglf  to  spare.  Thirteen  days 
l^er  he  was  returned  to  tiie  English  parlia- 
ment for  Anglesey ;  he  was  also  elected  for 
Grantham  on  34  Oct.,  but  the  latter  return 
was  caiuelled. 

In  October  1590  Sir  Nicholas  Bagnal 
resigned  his  office  of  marshal  on  condition 
bis  son  Henry  was  appointed  to  succeed 
him;  he  received  the  post  on  24  Oct., and 
was  on  the  same  day  sworn  of  the  privy 
council.  On  18  May  1591  he  was  made  chief 
commisuoner  for  the  government  of  Ulster, 
and  soon  afterwards  Hugh  O'Neill,  earl  of 
Tyrone  [q.  v.],  whose  first  wife  bad  just 
died,  made  overtures  to  Bagnal  for  the  tiand 
of  his  sister  Mabel.  Bagnal  contemptuously 
refused  to  entertain  the  moposal,  and,  to 
k»ep  Mabel  out  of  l^rronei  reach,  removed 
her  to  Turvey,  near  Swords,  the  house  of 
Sir  Ffttriek  Bamewalt,  who  had  married 
another  uater.  Tyrone,  however,  persuaded 
Mabel  Bagnal  to  elope  with  him,  and  they 
were  married  in  August  1691  by  Thomas 
J(mes  (1550P-1619)  [q.v.l  bishop  of  Meath. 
E^wnai  refused  to  pay  bis  sister's  dowry, 
and  a  feud  began  between  the  two  which 
led  to  Tyrone's  revolt  and  Bagnal's  death. 
The  countess  of  Tyrone  appears  to  have 
soon  repented  of  her  marriage,  and  died  in 
1696. 

Meanwhile,  in  September  1693,  Bagnal 
invaded  Fermanagh  from  the  side  of  Mona- 
ghaa  to  attack  Hugh  Maguire  [q.  v.],  who 
had  dOTeated  Sir  Richard  Bingham  [g.  v.}  at 
Tulik.  At  Ennidiillen  he  was  joined  by 
Tyrone,  and  together  they  defeated  Maguire 
na  10  Oct. ;  both  claimed  the  credit  for  the 
Tiotory,  but  thia  was  Tyrone's  last  aerrice 
to  the  KngHali  crown  under  Elisabeth,  and 
benoaforth  he  and  Bagnal  were  at  open  war. 
In  May  1596  Bagnal  relieved  Monaghan, 
which  was  besieg^  by  Tyrone,  but  in  the 
following  July  his  lands  were  wasted  right 
up  to  the  gates  of  Newry  {Cal.  State  Papers, 
Inl.  169^,  pp.  319,  340).  In  December 


1696  he  xenetualled  Armagh,  and  again  in 
June  1697,  nearly  capturing  Tyrone  on  the 
latter  occasion.  In  1698  lyrone  aat  down 
before  tbe  fort  on  the  Blackwater,  and  in 
August  Bagnal  was  sent  to  relieve  it;  he 
was  ^ven  raur  thousand  foot,  three  hundred 
and  twenty  horse,  and  four  field-pieces.  His 
military  capacity  was  not,  bowever,  great ; 
nor  was  he  popular  with  his  men,  who  had 
earlier  in  the  year  almost  openly  mutinied 
{id.  1698-9,  jp.  59).  Ill-fortune  attended  this 
expedition  from  the  start,  but  it  reached 
Armagh  without  fighting,  and  thence  set 
out  for  the  Yellow  Lord  on  the  Blackwater, 
keeping  to  the  right  of  the  main  road  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  frontal  attacks.  On 
14  Aug.  the  English  encountered  a  . superior 
force  01  Tyrone's  men,  were  taken  by  snr- 
prise,  and  hampered  in  their  operations  by 
the  bogs.  Bagnal  himself  was  slain  early 
in  the  action,  and  his  body  fell  into  Tyrone's 
hands  (cf.  CaLSatfield  MSS.vm.4m~ii2  ; 
Inquis.  pott  mortem^  Eliz.  vol.  cclxi.  No.  61). 
In  all  the  Eogliah  lost  855  killed  and  363 
wounded ;  the  moral  effect  of  the  Irish  vic- 
tory was  enormous,  and  led  to  the  general 
rising  of  1599-1601,  which  nearly  wrested 
Ireland  from  Elizabeth's  grasp. 

Bagnal  married  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Sir 
John  Savage  of  Rock  Savage,  by  his  wife 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Thomas  Manners, 
earl  of  Rutland  [q.  v.] ;  by  her,  who  sur- 
vived him,  he  had  issue  three  sons  and  four 
daughters,  of  whom  Anne  married  Lewis 
Bayly  [q.  v.\  bishop  of  Bangor. 

[Cal.  State  Papars,  IreL  10BO-96  paanm;  Cal. 
Fiaiits,  Giiz.;  OU.  Carnv  HSS.;  Hist  BC3S. 
Comm.  15th  Bep.  App.  iii.  294;  Rutland  MSS. 
1. 171-2, 207, 348 ;  Luscelles's  Liber  Mun.  Hib. , 
Visit,  of  Cheshire  tHarl.  Soc.).  p.  204  ;  Foster's 
Alnmoi  Oxon.  1500-1714;  The  Reliquary,  x. 
110;  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters;  Cox's 
Hibemia  An^icana;  Bagwell's  Ireland  under 
the  Tndors.]  A.  F.  P. 

BAGNAL,  Sib  NICHOLAS  ("1510  P- 
1690  P),  marshal  of  the  army  in  Ireland, 
bom  about  1610,  was  second  son  of  John 
Bagnal  {d.  1658),  a  tailor  by  trade  and 
mayor  of  Newcastle-under-Lyme  in  1610, 
1623,  1626,  1631,  and  16S3,  by  his  wife 
Eleanor,  daughter  of  Thomas  AVhittinghaia 
of  Middlewicn,  Cheshire,  and  second  counn 
of  'William  Whittingham  [q.  t.]*  dean  of 
Durham  (  Vmt.  CAoHin,  Hart  See.  p.  348  ; 
The  SeUguaTy,x.  110).  Ilis  elder  brother. 
Sir  Ralph  Bagnal,  was  one  of  Henry  Ylira 
ruffling  courtiers,  stigmatised  by  Edward 
Underhill  the  <  Hot  Gospeller '  (Narr.  of  a« 
Malformation,  pp.  168,  290) ;  he  was  granted 
Dieulacres  Abbey,  Staffordshire,  in  1552-3, 
sftt  in  the  parliametit  of  October  1653,  pocN 
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riUj  for  Newcaatle-undei-Lyme,  the  return 
for  whicfa  boB  been  defaced,  made  Bome  sort 
of  protest  afraiuet  the  reconciliation  vith 
Bome,  and  fled  to  Fiaoce,  where  he  was 
impliMted  in  Sir  Henry  Dudley's  conspiracy 
(pal.  State  Papers,  Doni.  1547-80,  p.  80). 
On  19  Jan.  lo5S-9  he  was  elected  for 
Stafibrdslure,  and  in  January  1663-3  for 
If  ewcastle-undei^Lyme.  He  squandered  the 
lands  granted  him  by  Heniy  VIII  largely  in 
indiscriminate  charity,  and  Elizabeth  is  re- 
ported to  have  promised  him  in  the  last  re- 
sort the  fiill  run  of  her  Idtehen, 

NichblM  was  a  ffentkman  pensioner  of 
Henry  Vlllf  and  in  1689  was  eent  to  Ireland. 
There  he  became  acquainted  with  Con 
OTfeill,  first  earl  of  Tyrone  [q.  v.],  and  on 
7  Dec.  1642  the  Irish  council, '  at  the  earnest 
■uit  of  Tyrone,'  befn^d  Henry  VIII  for  the 
'pardon  of  one  Kic.  Bagnalde,  late  the 
lung's  sen-ant,  who  fled  on  account  of  a 
murder'  {Lettera  and  Papers,  1542,  No.  1182). 
This  appears  to  have  been  granted,  B^ual 
returned  to  England  in  April  1544,  having 
*  served  five  years  with  great  credit,'  and 
took  part  in  tne  campaign  in  France  in  the 
following  summer.  In  March  1640-7  he  was 
appointee  by  Edward  VI  marshal  of  the  army 
in  Ireland  (AcU  P,  C.  1547-50,  pp.  77, 462 ; 
Qti.  JSdtrf*,  Edward  VI,  No.  13).  In  Au- 
gust 1648  be  was  with  the  lord  ueputy,  Sir 
Edward  Bellinj^am  fq.  v.],  when  toe  Irish, 
•who  lud  invadm  Kildare  under  Cahir  O'Con- 
nor, were  defeated  with  great  slaughter.  In 
November  1661  he  was  sent  by  Croft  to 
expel  the  Scots  who  had  invaded  Dufierin. 
He  was  knighted  in  the  some  year,  and  on 
22  April  1662  was  granted  the  lands  of  St. 
Patrick's  and  St.  I&ry's  abbeys  in  Newry, 
and  the  manor  of  Carlingford.  On  Mary's 
accession  Bagnal  lost  his  oiiice  of  marshal^ 
which  was  conferred  on  Sir  George  Stanley. 
He  does  not  appear  to  have  oflered  any  overt 
orooaition  to  Mary's  government,  but  pro- 
bably he  shared  bia  brother's  protest  ant  views, 
and  on  7  May  1666  he  was  nned  a  thousand 
wnnda  {Jctg  P.  C.  1664-6,  p.  268).  On 
12  Jan.  1568-9  he  wae  elected  to  Elizar 
beUi'e  first  purlioment  as  member  ibr  Stoke- 
<n-Trent. 

Hnch  to  Bagnal's  annoyance,  Stanley  was 
continued  as  marshal  in  Irehuid  by  Eliza^ 
beth,  and  on  23  April  1562  he  wrote  to  the 
quean  ccwiyUining  that  his  lands  brought 
him  in  nothing,  owing  to  the  depredations  of 
Shane  O'Neill  [q.  v.],  whereas  while  he  was 
in  office  they  were  worth  a  thousand  pounds 
a  year.  Bagnal,  however,  had  to  be  content 
with  a  mere  captaincy  until  Sir  Nicholas 
Arnold's  recomm^dations  induced  her  to 
reappoint  him  marshal  in  1666,  when  Sir 
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Henry  Sidney  [q.T.}  became  deputy.  Bagnal's 
patent  vras  dated  6  Oct.  1666,  but  he  had 
scarcely  taken  up  the  office  when,  early  in 
1566,  he  entered  into  an  agreement  to  aeU  it 
and  his  lands  to  Sir  Thomas  Stucley  [q.  v.] 
Sidney  and  Cecil  both  urged  Elixabe^  to 
confirm  the  bargain,  but  the  queen  waa 
justly  suspicious  of  Stucley,  and  Bagnal  rfr- 
uidined  marshal. 

In  this  capacity  he  did  good  service 
u;ain8t  the  Irish  in  Ulster ;  he  rebuilt 
^ewry  and  made  it,  unlike  most  of  the 
Eliabethan  settlements  in  Ireland,  a  real 
colonial  succeaa,  with  the  result  that  New^ 
became  an  e&ctire  .bridle  for  Ulster.  H!e 
held  the  office  of  marshal  for  twenty-fiye 
years,  and  was  appointed  to  many  other 
commissions  besides.  On  6  May  1677  he 
was  nominated  *  to  have  the  principal  rule 
throughout  the  province  of  Ulster'  (Cai. 
Fiants,  Eliz.  No.  3021).  On  26  Aug.  1683 
his  sou  Sir  Heniy  obtained  the  reversion  of 
the  marshalship,aiid  acted  henceforth  as  his 
father's  deputy.  Nevertheless,  Sir  Nicholaa 
was  on  6  July  1584  appointed  chief  com- 
misuoner  for  the  government  of  Ulster,  and 
in  April  1585  he  was  returned  to  the  Irish 
parliament  as  member  for  co.  Down,  In 
Jaauarir  1686-6  Sir  John  Perrot  [q.  v.l  com- 
plained that  Bagnal  was  old  and  not  able  to 
perform  his  duties  as  mawhs].  This  waa 
possibly  the  b^puming  of  the  tanA  between 
Bagnal  and  Peirot,  which  lasted  until  the 
lord  deputy  was  recalled ;  on  one  occasion 
(15  Juljr  1587)  there  was  an  afiray  between 
the  two  in  Peirot's  house  (Cb/.  State  Papers, 
Ireland,  1586-8,  pp.  363-60).  On  20  Oct. 
1690  Bagnal  resigned  the  office  of  marshal 
on  condition  that  it  was  conferred  on  his 
son,  Sir  Henry,  His  name  does  not  amin 
occur,  and  he  died  at  the  and  of  16w)  or 
b^inning  of  1591 . 

Bagnal  married,  about  1656,  Eleanor, 
daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Griffith  of  Pen- 
rhyn,  and  left  issue  five  sons  and  six  daugh- 
ters. Of  the  sons,  Sir  Henry  is  noticed 
separately,  and  Sir  Samuel  was  knighted  br 
Essex  at  Cadiz  in  1696  (Cobbbit,  DrakeU 
Aaecewora,  p.  97),  wss  made  eommsBder-in- 
ehief  in  Ulster  on  28  Sept  1689  during 
Essex's  absence,  and  became  maiahal  in 
1603.  Sir  Nicholas's  dau^ter  Mabel  eh^ 
with  the  finnous  Ewd  of  TTynme  [sea  mkiar 
B&euL,  Sib  Hbhvt]. 

rCal.  State  Papers,  Ireland ;  Csl.  Oarew 
HSS.  and  Book  of  Howth  ;  Cat.  Fiants,  Irelnnd, 
Edward  VI-@icabeth ;  Acts  of  th«  Privy  Conn- 
eil,  ed.  Dasent;  Hist,  MSd.  Comm.  Ifith  Bep, 
App,  iii.  142.  154,  217 ;  Off.  Ret.  Members  of 
Pari. ;  LasceUes'ti  Liber  Manarum  Hib. ;  Erdes* 
wick's  Stsflbrdehire,  p.  493 ;  Ward's  HisU  q| 
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'Btbka-aii-lYaiit.p.S4tfi  BagwaQ'i&datidandn 
thft  TndoM;  Th*  BaUquu;^,  ed.  Jewitt,  x.  110.] 

A.  P.  P. 

BAGOT,  Btk  CHAKLES  (1781-1843), 
■liplomatiBt  an^  mremae-f^neT&l  of  Canada, 
born  at  BUthfield  House  in  StatFordahiro  on 
SS  Sept.  1781,  was  eecond  surviving  son  of 
William,  first  baron  Bagot  of  Bagots  Brom- 
ley, by  his  wife  EUaabeth  Louisa,  eldest 
daughter  of  John  St,  John,  second  viscoant 
BoliDgbroke,  William  Bagot,  second  baron 
Bagot  [q.v.],  was  his  brother.  Educated  at 
Hugby,  ne  matriculated  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  on  28  Oct.  1797,  and  graduated  B, A. 
in  1801,  and  M,A.  three  years  later.  On 
IS  Nov.  1601  he  was  admitted  to  Lincoln's 
Inn.  EntMinff  into  TK^tioa,  he  took  hia  seat 
as  memberfoff  Caatle  Kiung  on  23  June  1807. 
In  the  following  August  OB  became  pailU- 
mmtaiT  undeiHneretary  for  foreign  aflun 
under  (inning,  with  whom  he  formed  a  close 
friendship,  but  ai  the  close  of  the  year  he 
accepted  the  Obiltem  hundreds.  Turning  to 
diplomacy  he  was  appointed  minister-pleni- 
potentiary to  France  on  11  July  1814,  He 
gave  place  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in 
August,  and  was  sent  as  envoy-extraordinary 
and  minister-plenipotentiary  to  the  United 
States  on  81  July  1816.  Before  his  departure 
he  was  sworn  of  the  privv  (K>uncil  (4  Dec. 
1815).  Besides  settling  the  irritation  con- 
sequent on  the  American  war  of  1812-14 
and  improving  the  trade  relations  between 
the  United  Sutea  and  the  Biidsfa  province^ 
he  aeeund  the  neutr^ity  of  the  ^reat  lakes. 
This  arnuigementftiuingh  itwaa  m  the  form 
cS  exehanga-notes  between  Bagot  and  acting- 
•eeretary  Rush  (28  April  1817),  was  ratified 
as  a  treaty  by  the  American  senate,  and  was 
frodaimed  by  President  Monroe  on  28  April 
1616.  It  hais  nnce  subsisted  in  full  force  to 
the  common  benefit  of  die  neighbouring 
peoples.  On  his  return  to  England  Bagot 
waa  created  0.0.6.  (20  May  1820). 

On  33  May  18:30  he  was  nominated  amr 
bassador  to  St.  Petersburg.  Uis  chief  duty 
was,  iu  the  language  of  Canning,  'to  keep 
the  czar  quiet,'  because  'the  time  for  Areo- 
pagus and  the  like  of  that  is  gone  by.'  He 
Boon  became  a  pertona  ffrattuima  with  the 
empenw.  His  aubaidiary  wmk  included  the 
withdrmwal  of  tlie  tubus  of  16  Sept.  1821, 
vhioh  noclaimed  the  North  Patuflo  a  closed 
aaa.  He  oude  some  pK^fress  also  in  defln- 
i|ig  Uie  boundary  between  the  Russian  and 
Bnti^  poasessions  in  North-west  Ameriea, 
though  the  actual  treaty  was  not  signed  till 
1826. 

On  27  Nov.  1824  Bagot  went  to  The 
Hague,  In  a  letter  to  Lord  Iiiverpool 
Cloning  says  of  this  positioa:  'It  is  the 


best  tlung  the  secreury  of  state  }ub  to  give, 
and  the  <nily  thing  he  can  rive  to  whom  ha 
pleaaea.  -.  .  .  I  sent  GranviUe  to  The  Hagn^ 
only  to  Inep  It  open  for  Bagot'  The  experi- 
ment of  the  reunited  Nethralanda  was  th^ 
in  course  of  trial  under  the  guarantee  « 
Eurojw.  The  effort  of  William  I  to  aauioi- 
late  Holland  and  Belgium  in  law,  lan^aage* 
and  religion  by  legislative  force  was  bringing 
about  its  natural  result,  separation  or  the 

nles,  Bagot  had  no  actual  share  in  the 
settlement  for  the  independence  of 
Belgium,  which  was  concluded  in  London  in 
1831,  but  he  used  his  influence  to  secure 
&vourable  terms  and  an  effective  boundai^ 
for  the  new  kingchim  of  Belgium.  In  Apnl 
1836  a  special  mianon  to  Vienna  brought 
his  diplomatic  career  to  an  end. 

On  the  retirement  of  Lord  Amhexat  in 
1828  from  the  sovemor-ffennalahip  of  India 
the  post  was  omired  to  mgab  but  declined. 
He  accepted  a  similar  appointment  to  Canada 
on  37  Sept.  1841,  and  entered  on  bis  duties 
on  12  Jan.  following.  His  term  of  office  waa 
short  but  memorable.  The  province  was  in 
a  transitionary  state.  The  Union  Act  of 
1840  had  conferred  on  the  united  provinces 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  responsible  go- 
vernment, and  Bagot's  predecessor,  Charles 
Edward  Poulett  lliomson.  Lord  Sydenham 
[q.  v.],  had  opened  the  first  united  parlia- 
ment at  Kiu^fBton  on  13  June  1841,  but  no 
efficient  ministry  was  in  existence.  To  har- 
monise the  executive,  whose  membaia  were 
nominated  by  the  erowUf  with  the  eleeted 
united  legislature  of  the  French  and  Enfr- 
lish  provinces,  was  the  main  otgect  of  Bagot*a 
rule.  He  acted  with  commendable  caution. 
Deferring  the  meeting  of  the  l^islative  ae- 
sembly,  he  set  himself  to  strcm^then  the 
existing  administration.  For  this  purpose 
he  first  made  a  tour  of  Upper  Canada.  Ha 
visited  Niagara,  laid  the  foundation-stone 
King's  College,  received  and  replied  to  ad- 
dresses from  municipal  bodies,  and  inter- 
viewed leading  men.  He  failed  to  coneiliat« 
the  extreme  tories,  who  expected  that,  as  m 
well-known  conservative  and  the  nominee 
of  Lord  Stanley,  he  would  aaanre  their 
power.  He  aoc^Aad  the  eervioes  of  an  ad- 
vanced reformer  liln  (Sir)  Firancis  Hincks 
[q,  v.],  and  held  himoelf  iloot  from  party  in- 
nuenoes. 

He  next  turned  his  attrition  to  Lower 
Oanada  and  ti>ia  Frenehnspeaking  po^ltttion. 
Hia  ohenful  diaposition,  hb  rmdmesa  to 
meet  all  classes  of  her  majesty's  suliQeets,  hia 
generous  hospitality,  coupled  with  the  win- 
ning kindness  his  wife,  captivated  the  per* 
sonal  re^rd  of  a  population  who  were  al- 
ready prepossessed  i|i  his  favour  by  rettvc* 
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al  thwr  syntp&thy  with  the  iBelgians.  The 
appdntinent  of  T.  Rami  VaUi^res  deSt.-T^eal 
H  cUef<gustio«  of  Montreal,  and  of  Meilleur 
aj  ■upsnntcoiclent  of  edycation,  deepened  the 
good  impresaion.  But  uiejpoliticians  for  the 
moat  part  held  aloof.  Their  foremoat  leader, 
Lafontaine,  who  had  declined  office  under 
Lord  Sydenham,  afipain  declined,  except  on 
terms  of  reorganising  the  adminiBtration. 
Having  exhausted  every  constitutional  means 
to  meet  tha  views  of  the  French  Canadians, 
he  lecommended  his  ministers  to  meet  the 
assembly  on  8  Sept.  1842. 

Within  a  week  of  the  openiiu;  of  the  house 
the  onnplete  reorganimtion  oTthe  ministiY 
which  Bagot  deemed  needful  came,  and  with 
It  opened  the  real  era  of  responsible  go- 
vwnment.  The  more  oonservative  members 
(Draper,  Ogden,  Davidson,  Sherwood)  quickly 
retired  from  the  executive,  and  the  reform 
leadersXBaldwinjLaibntaiiie,  Morin,  Aylwin) 
took  omce.  Thus  was  formed  the  first  colo- 
nial cabinet  that  was  really  representative 
of  parliament,  and  responsible  to  it.  The 
ensuing  session  was  short,  but  was  sufficient 
to  affirm  the  new  system.  Thirty-two  acts 
were  passed,  the  most  important  of  which 
were  a  law  establishing  a  polling  booth  in 
each  township  or  pariBh  instead  of  in  each 
oouatj  as  theretw>re,  a  measure  levying  a 
^otective  duty  on  American  wheat,  and  a 
mblution  that  Kingston  should  not  remun 
the  seat  of  government.  The  strength  of  the 
new  ministry  was  thoroughly  tested,  but  in 
a  house  of  eiriity-eignt  members  its  oppo- 
nents of  all  ahaoBB  could  not  muster  more 
than  twenty^ight  votes.  From  this  time 
the  terms  appropriate  to  partiamentaiy  rule, 
as  ministry,  cabinet,  first  minister,  premier, 
opposition,  leader  of  opposition,  were  in 
current  use  in  Canada.  The  new  ministers 
did  not  return  to  their  constituents  for  re- 
election till  12  Oct.,  when  the  house  was 
prorogued  to  18  Nov.  It  did  not  meet  again 
during  Bagot's  tenure  of  office. 

The  aooeptaoca  of  a  purely  parliamentaiy 
fytifa  of  colonial  government  waa  deemed  a 
hasudous  experiment  among  the  extreme 
topm  alike  of  Canada  and  of  England. 
Bagot  incurred  the  severe  rebuke  of  Lord 
Stanlej;,  the  colonial  minister,  who  deemed 
that  Bagot  had  ^ne  too  ihr  in  his  recogni- 
tion. t>f  ministerial  responsibility  to  parlia- 
ment. Lord  Stanlev*8  despatches  of  censure 
have  nob  been  published.  Their  receipt 
proved  an  irreparaole  injury  toBagot's  healtn. 
At  all  times  of  a  weakly  constitution,  he  at 
once  requa^ted  his  recaU.  When  his  suc- 
cessor. Sir  Charles  ^nteophilus  (afterwards 
Baron).  Metcalfe  [q.  v.],  arrived,  he  was  too 
ill  ^)  bp  moved  m>m  Alwington  House  at 


Kingston,  then  thn  residence  of  the  gover- 
nor. He  surrendered  the  reins  of  power  on 
SO  March  1843,  after  he  had  summoned  Ilia 
councillors  to  his  bedroom ;  having  taken 
leave  of  them,  he  placed  a  paper  vindicatinf; 
hi?  action  in  their  nands.  He  died  at  Kings- 
ton on  19  ^May  following.  His  body  was 
borne  to  England  by  H.M.8.  Warepite. 

On  22  July  1806  Bagot  married  Mary 
Charlotte  Anne  Welleslw-Pole  (d.  3  Feb. 
1846),  eldest  daughter  of  William,  fourth 
earl  of  MomiiuFton,  and  niece  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellingtcm.  fiy  her  he  had  four  sons  and 
ux  da^^ters,  of  whom  Emily  Qeor^ana 
marriedUeotteWilliam  Fineh-Hatton,  ninth 
earl  of  WincEilaea  and  fifth  eail  of  Notting- 
ham [q.  v.] 

[Foster's  Peerage,  p.  ftO;  Fostei'a  Alumni 
Oxon.  1716-1886 ;  Secords  of  Lincoln's  Inn; 
ii.  7  ;  Havdn's  Book  of  Dignitiee,  1890;  Han- 
sard's Bebatea  (Srd  ser.)  rol.  ix.  p.  xifi ;  Britiiih 
and  Foreign  Sute  Papers,  I81&-41 ;  aeat.Mag. 
1843,  ii.  201;  Stapleton's  gome  Corr«».  of  O. 
Oanmng,  i.  183-7 ;  Welliogton  Deepaccbea,  Sod 
ser.  ii.  470S2 ;  Johns  Hc^kiu  Uair.  Stndies, 
16th  ser.,  Nos.  M.  Neutaality  of  the  Lakes; 
Dent's  Can.  Ptortr.  Oall.  iii.  77-8 ;  Dwifs  Last 
For^  Yean,  i.  188,  262 ;  Bymon's  Story  of 
my  Life,  pp.  !IOfi-7 ;  Gerin-Lfyoie's  Dix  Ans 
Can.,  pp.  136  et  seq.;  Tnrrotte'a  Can.  aoua 
I'Uoion,  pp.  1 10-38 ;  Eincks's  FoU  Hist  of  Can. 
(1840-50)^  pp.  24-9;  Hinck^s  Remintseence^ 
pp.  84-6;  iMvid's  LITnion  desdeux  Oanadaa, 
mi.  33-4S ;  J.  B.  Cote's  Pol.  AppointmentB.! 

T     S  V 

BAILEY,  JOHN  EGLINGTON  (1840- 
]888),  antiquary,  bom  at  Edgbaston,  Bir- 
mingham, on  IS  Feb.  1840,  was  the  son  of 
Charles  Batlev,  by  his  wife  Mary  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  John  Eglington  of  Ashbourne. 
His  parents  removedduring  his  childhood  to 
Lancashire.  Educated  at  Boteler*8  grammar 
school,  Warrington,  he  entered  in  his  teens 
the  counting-house  of  Balli  Brothers,  Man- 
chester, and  continued  there  till  1686'.  He 
completed  his  education  by  attendingeveuing 
dasses  at  Owena  College,  learned  Pitman^ 
shorthand,  and  contributed  artielei  to  diort- 
hand  manuscript  or  lithographed  maguineB. 
He  very  early  interested  nimedf  in  Thomas 
Fuller  (1608-1661)  [q.  v.],  deliveredalecturo 
on  him  to  the  Manchester  Phono^phic 
Union,  which  was  printed  In  Henry  Pitman's 
'Popular  I^turer.'aud  devoted  his  holidays 
to  visiting  Fuller'a  various  places  of  resi- 
dence. In  1674,  as  the  fruit  of  long  re- 
searches, Bailey  published  a  life  of  Fullef, 
which  gained  him  admission  into  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries.  He  also  became  hoitonury 
secretary  to  the  Chetham  Society,  Mancbe»- 
ter,  and  he  was  a  contributor  to  the  earliest 
volumes  of  the  *  Dictionary  of  National  Bio- 
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graphy.'  In  1881  he  started  a  monthly  anti- 
quarian magaiine,  the  *  Palatine  Note-Book/ 
-vhioh  ran  for  just  over  four  years  and  ceased 
with  the  forty-ninth  number  in  1886.  He 
collected  many  works  on  stenography  with 
•  view  to  wnting  a  hiaton^  of  that  art, 
and  he  posaeawd  a  -ralnaUe  Ubraiy  of  anti- 
quarian and  general  literature.  In  1886  ill- 
ness put  an  end  to  his  atudicB  and  projects. 
He  med  at  Manchester  on  23  Aug.  1888, 
and  was  buned  at  Stretford  dinrch  on  27  Aug. 
His  collection  of  Fuller's  sermons,  completed 
and  edited  by  Kr.  W,  E.  A.  Axon,  was  pub* 
lished  in  1891. 

His  other  works,  irrespective  of  contri- 
butions to  the  Chetham  Society,  include: 
1.  '  Life  of  a  Lancashire  Bector  during  the 
(Svil  War,'  1877.  a.  'The  Qmmmer  School 
of  Leigh;  1879.  3.  *  John  mitaker,' 1879. 
4.  '  J<mn  Bee  and  the  Steganographia  of 
Trithemiue/  1879.  Ho  edited  reprints  of 
'Manchester Al Mondo,*1880;  Dee's'Diary,' 
1880  i  and  John  Bjrom's  <  Journal,'  1882. 

[PenoDal  knowledge;  Academy,  8  Sept. 
18B8;  Manchester  Quarterly,  October  1888; 
HanchesteF  Ouardian,  24  Aog.  1888 ;  A  List  of 
the  Writings  of  John  Eglington  Bailey,  by 
Ernest  Axod,  1889 ;  Notes  and  Queries,  7th  ser. 
Ti.  180;  H.  Brierley's  Morgan  Briorley.  1900.] 

J.  G.  A. 

BAILUE-OOCHRANE,  ALEX.  D.  R. 
W.  C,  first  Baboh  LAUineioir,  1810-1890. 
[See  Coohbase-Bailue.] 

BAINES,  SiE  EDWARD  (1800-1890), 
journalist  and  economist,  was  bom  at  Leeds 
on  28  May  1800,  being  the  second  son  of 
Edward  Bainea  [q.  t.]  by  his  wiib  Charlotte, 
daughter  of  Matthew  Talbot,  cuiriert  of 
Ijeeds.  His  earliest  education  was  received 
at  a  inriTate  school  at  Leeds.  Thence  he  was 
Temoved  to  the  protestant  dissenters'  gram- 
mar school  at  Manchester,  known  also  as  the 
New  College,  at  which  the  eminent  chemist, 
John  Dalton  [q.v.],  was  mathematical  mas- 
ter. "While  at  Manchester,  in  his  fifteenth 
year,  he  became  a  Sundav-school  teacher  in 
the  congregational  chapel,  and  continued  to 
teach  in  the  Sunday-Bchools  of  his  deno- 
mination until  his  election  to  parliament  in 
1859.  In  1815  he  entered  the  office  of  the 
•Leeds  Mercury'  and  became  a  reporter  of 
pabUc  meetings.  In  this  capacity  he  was 
present  on  16  Aug.  1819  at  the  'Feterloo 
Massacre.'  In  1818  he  was  promoted  to  the 
editorslup  of  thepi^er,  and  from  that  time 
ftaquenti^  contributed  its  leading  articles. 
During  some  jem  he  was  actively  engaged 
in  selAducatton,  especialljr  in  poUtical  eco- 
nomy and  subjects  of  social  interest.  He 
y'^ted  the  (wtton  iptUsi  settlement,  an^ 


school  of  David  Dale  [q.  v.]  and  Robert  Owen 
[q.  v.^,  and  attended  lectures  at  the  first  me- 
chamcfi'  institute  founded  in  London  by  Dr. 
Qeorge  Birkbeck  [q.T.]  in  1824.  Between 
1825  and  1830  he  frequently  lectured  in  the 
towns  of  Torinlure  inlkrour  of  an  extenuon 
of  these  institntaona.  He  travdled  in  the 
north  of  England,  producing  in  1889ia'  Gmn- 
panion  to  the  Lakes  of  Cumberland,  West- 
moreland, and  Lancashire,'  which  passed 
through  three  editions.  He  next  went  aoroad, 
viuting  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and 
BVance.  A  literary  memorial  of  this  tour 
was  '  A  Visit  to  the  Vaudois  of  Piedmont,' 
published  in  1855  (TravtlUnt  Uhrary,  vol. 
vii.)  While  at  Rouen  he  acquainted  himself 
with  the  details  ot  the  French  cotton  industry, 
and  published  a  letter  in  the  'Leeds  Mercury ' 
(13  May  1826)  '  To  the  Unemployed  Work- 
men of  Xorkshire  and  Lancashire  on  the  IVe- 
sent  Distress  and  on  Machinery.'  The  olijefit 
of  this  address  was  to  chec^  the  destruction 
of  mills  and  locmu  wluch  in  ISSOwasacom- 
mon  crime  in  the  factoiy  db^ets.  Baines 
pointed  out  that  while  English  workmen 
were  destroyingmachiner^  their  Frendt  wmu- 
petitors  were  improving  it.  The  lettor  was 
so  effective  that  it  was  circulated  by  the 
magistrates  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire. 

Onhisretumto  England  Bainesthrew  him- 
self into  the  various  liberal  movemente  of  the 
day.  Hewas  one  ofthe  early  advocates  of  the 
repeal  of  the  com  laws,  on  which  hewrote  se- 
veral pamphlets.  He  supported  catholic  eman- 
cipation (1829),  and  in  1830  first  proposed, 
in  a  leading  article  in  the  *  Leeds  Mercury/ 
the  adoption  of  Brougham  as  candidate  tor 
Yorkshire  [see  Bbousham,  Hbhet  Fbteb. 
Babon  Bbougham  and  VauzI  In  1836 
he  published  a  *  Histoid  of  the  Cotton  Manu- 
facture of  Qreat  Britain,'  etill  a  standard 
authority.  His  activity  in  connection  with 
mechanics'  institutes  bore  fruit  in  1837,  when 
a  West  Riding  Union  of  Mechonics'Institutea 
was  formed,ofwbichhe  became  president,and 
which  ultdmately  extended  ite  operationa  to 
the  whole  of  Yorkshire.  He  presided  at  the 

i'ubilee  meeting  of  tliis  organisation  held  in 
!^eeds  in  June  1887.  He  was  an  advocate 
of  a  public  education  independent  of  the 
state,  an  attitude  partly  due  to  his  noncon- 
formist sympathies,  but  welcomed  by  many 
of  the  leading  reformers  of  that  day.  His 
views  were  set  forth  in  a  number  of  pam- 
phlets and  in  a  series  of  *  Crosby  Hall  Lec- 
tures *  on  the  progress  and  efficiency  of  volun- 
tary education  in  England,  puUished  in  1848 
(see  also  Eataya  vpon  Bduea^tmal  Streets, 
ed.  A.  ITiU,  1857).  When  the  country  was 
definitely  committed  to  the  prindpla  of  the 
endowipent  qf  elementary  educatum  by  tl^e 
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sUtOi  he  opposed  the  state's  direction  of  re- 
ligious teacung.  Jn.  1867  he  succeeded  in 
Becuring  the  acceptance  of  this  -view  by  the 
eonsBrrative  govenunent.  His  interest  in  the 
snlject  of  education  had  been  recognised  in 
his  appointment  in  1866  apon  the  sdiools  in- 
quiry commiBsioiii 

Although  an  earnest  free-trader,  Baines 
was  not  a  member  of  the  Manchester  school 
of  non-4nterrention  in  foreign  politics.  Cob- 
den  had  been  re-elected  forthe  WestUidin^  in 
1862,and  on  17  Jan.  1866  addressed  a  meeting 
in  the  Cloth  Hall  yard  at  Leeds,  vindicating 
hie  opposition  to  the  war  with  Russia.  An 
amentunent  in  support  of  the  policy  of  the 
govemmeut  being  moved  was  seconded  by 
Baines  in  an  effective  speech  which  carried 
the  large  majority  of  his  audience  with  bim. 

From  November  18S7  Baines  had  prac- 
tised total  abstinence.  His  'Testimony  and 
Appeal  on  the  Effects  of  Total  Abstinence ' 
attained  a  circulation  of  284,000  in  1863. 
Sabeequently  he  published  an  *  Appeal  to 
Christians  on  the  National  Vice  of  Intem- 
perance '  (1874),  being  an  address  at  the  in- 
sagnral  meeting  of  the  Congr^fational  Total 
A^tineoce  Association. 

On  30  April  1859  Baines  was  returned  to 
the  House  of  Commons  for  his  native 
borough.  One  of  his  earliest  speeches  was 
delivered  on  8  March  1860  as  seconder  of 
the  address  of  thanks  to  the  crown  for  the 
commercial  treaty  with  France,  which  bad 
been  n^tiated  by  Cobden.  His  activity  in 
parliament  was  chiefly  directed  towards  the 
redaction  of  the  borough  franchise  from  a 
10/1, to  a  6/.  occupancy.  He  introduced  bQls 
with  this  object  in  the  sessions  of  1861, 1864, 
and  1866,  hut  without  success.  He  took  a 
strong  part  in  the  various  questions  which 
at  t^is  period  vitally  interested  noncon- 
formists, such  as  the  abolition  of  compulsory 
church  rates  (1868),  the  disestablishment  of 
the  church  of  Ireland  (1869),  and  the  abo- 
lition of  university  tests  (1871).  He. con- 
tinued to  represent  Leeds  until  the  general 
election  of  1874,  when  he  was  defeated. 
On  his  retirement  from  parliament  he  re- 
ceived from  Gladstone  a  letter  bearing 
testimony  to  'the  single-minded  devotion, 
courage  of  purpose,  perfect  integrity,  and 
ability '  with  which  he  hod  discharged  his 
duties. 

Baines  now  devoted  himself  to  literature 
and  public  work.  In  1876  he  contributed  a 
history  of  the  woollen  trade  of  Yorkshire  to 
a  work  on  that  county,  entitled  '  Yorkshire 
Fast  and  Ftesent,*  published  in  four  volumes 
by  his  brother,  Thomas  Baines  (1871-1877) 
[q.  T.]  This  was  an  amplification  of  a  paper 
mginally  read  by  him  as  president  of  the  eco- 


nomic section  of  the  British  Association  held 
at  Leeds  in 1858/ on  the  wooUenmaaufaetnm 
of  EujgilandwithspecialTeferaicetothc  Leeds 
ctothiiuf  district.  The  paper  was  published  in 
March 18681^  the  London  Statistical  Society. 
In  the  spring  of 1880  he  was  elected  chairman 
of  the  Yorkshire  College  at  Leeds,  an  oilice 
he  filled  for  seven  years.  In  the  following 
November  he  received  knighthood.  A  public 

gesentation  was  made  to  him  in  the  Albert 
all,  Leeds,  on  the  completion  of  his  eightieth 
year.  He  maintained  his  consistent  libernlism 
in  matters  of  public  policy  and  supported  Mr. 
Gladstone's  home-rule  hill  for  Ireland  in 
1886.  He  died  on  Sunday,  2  March  1890^ 
at  his  house,  St.  Ann's  Hill,  Bnrley. 

Baines  married  in  1829  Martha,  only 
daughter  of  Thomas  Blackburn  of  Liverpool, 
by  whom  he  had  three  sons  and  fonr  daugh- 
ters. Lady  Baines  died  in  1681.  Iji  addition 
to  the  Uteraiyworks  already  mentioned  Bunes 
contributed  to  the '  Leeds  Mercury  *  of  6  and 
12  Aug.  1848  a  life  of  his  father,  which  was 
separately  published  in  the  same  year. 

Two  portraits  of  him  in  oil  are  in  the  pra- 
session  of  the  corporation  of  Leeds,  the  one 
painted  In  1874  by  Richard  Waller,  the  other 
in  1884  by  Walter  Ouless.  An  engraved 
portrait  from  a  photograph  is  in  vol.  i.  of  his 
brother's '  Yorkshire.* 

[Leeds  Mercury,  8  March  1890 ;  Men  of  th» 
Tttne,  1884;  Annual  Begister;  [sivata  infor- 
mation.] I.  8.  L. 

SAKEB,  Sib  SAMUEL  WHITE  (1821- 
1898),  traveller  and  sportsman,  bom  in 
London  on  8  June  1821,  was  the  second  son 
of  Samuel  Baker  of  Lypiatt  Park,  Glonces- 
terehire,  by  Mary,  daughter  of  Thomas  Dob- 
son  of  Enfield.  His  father  was  a  West 
India  merchant,  possessing  considerable  pro- 
perty in  Jamaica  and  Mauritius,  and  his 
grandfather,  Captain  Yalentine  Baker  of 
Bristol,  won  fame  by  nearly  capturii^  with 
his  privateer  sloop  the  Caesar,  a  French 
frigate  of  82  guns,  on  27  June  1782.  Valen- 
tine Baker  [q.  v.  Suppl.]  was  his  younger 
brother.  The  earlv  years  of  Sir  Samuel's 
life  were  spent  at  Enfield,  and  after  1838  in 
Gloucestershire,  where  his  father  for  a  time 
rented  Highnam  Coort  from  Sir  John  Ghiise. 
He  was  educated  flrst  at  a  private  school  at 
Rottlngdean,  between  1833  and  1835  at  the 
College  school,  Gloucester,  and  subsequently, 
in  1to8,  by  a  private  tutor,  Henry  Peter 
Dunster,  at  Tottenham.  This  somewhat 
desultory  course  of  education  was  completed 
in  1841  at  Frankfort,  where  he  attended' 
lectures  and  learned  German.  Early  in  life 
he  was  interested  in  natural  history  and 
.geography,  and  exhibited  a  remarkable  power 
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bi  observation.  His  father  at  fiyst  intended 
that  he  should  In  his  successor  in  business, 
hat  a  very  short  eziwrience  of  office  yrtxA. 
•wa»  enough,  to  show  that  such  *  career 
■would  be  unsuitable,  li^bably  the  only 
Teason  vHch  kept  Baker  £pom  enga^ng  in 
travel  sooner  than  lie  did  was  uis  early 
marriage  (3  Aug.  1842)  to  Henrietta 
Biddulph,  daughter  of  Charles  Martin, 
rector  of  MusemOTe.  He  now  spent  some 
months  in  Mauritius,  assisting  his  brother, 
John  Baiter,  in  the  management  of  his 
father's  estate,  but  it  was  not  till  1846  that 
the  '  spirit  of  wandering*  seized  on  him  in  a 
fashion  not  to  be  denied  (Bakbb,  EigM 
Years  in  CeyUm,  p.  374').  Possessed  of 
moderate  independent  means,  his  ardour  for 
sport  led  him  nrst  to  direct  his  attention  to 
Ceylou.  His  first  visit  in  1846,  in  which  he 
vas  accompanied  his  wife,  was  mainly 
spent  in  big  game  nunting,  but  he  was  so 
fasdnated  of  the  fine  country  and  the  joys 
of  a  hontei^a  life  tihat  he  went  home  in  1847 
determined  to  return  as  a  colonist.  Per- 
suading his  brothers  John  and  Valentine  to 
follow  liis  lead,  he  set  about  the  establish- 
ment of  an  English  colony  at  Newera  Eliya, 
a  station  6,000  leet  above  sea  level  and 
116  miles  distant  from  Colombo  liy  road. 
He  purchased  land  from  the  government, 
and  chartered  a  vessel  for  the  convoy  of  his 
party,  consisting  of  eighteen  adults,  who 
Bail»]  from  London  in  Septeml^er  1848  en 
route  for  the  new  settlement.  Initial  diffi- 
culties were  overcome  by  the  spirit  of  the 
leader,  a  somewhat  barren  soil  was  in  course 
of  time  rendered  fertile,  and  some  of  the 
original  settlers  long  remained  on  what 
be^une  a  flourishing  estate. 

Daring  nine  years  spent  in  Ceylon  Baker 
explored,  in  the  course  of  moss  adven- 
turous hunting  expeditions,  many  of  the 
more  difficult  and  unknown  tracts  of  the 
island,  and  established  for  himself  a  remark- 
able reputation  as  a  hunter  of  big  game. 
His  first  book,  entitled  '  The  Rifle  and 
Hound  in  Ceylon,'  which  appeared  In  1853, 
is  a  vivid  narrative  of  incidents  in  the  sport 
in  winch  he  was  so  constantly  engaged- 
Fever  from  exposure  in  the  jungle  began, 
however,  in  1864  seriously  to  afiect  his 
health,  and  was  the  immediate  cause  of  Us 
return  with  his  family  to  Ei^luid  in  1866. 
After  the  diock  occasioned  by  the  sudden 
death  of  his  wife  from  tvpbus  fever  at 
Bagnftres-de-Bigorre  (39  Dec.  1S66),  Baker 
aonrht  to  l^hten  his  trouble  by  travelling 
to  Constantinople  and  the  east  of  Europe. 

In  March  1869  he  undertook  the  manage- 
ment <ji  the  construction  of  a  railwar  con- 
pectin^  the  Danube  with  the  Bladi  Sea 


across  the  Dobrudsha,  and  threw  himself 
with  all  his  enoOT  into  the  task  (letter  firom 
Baker  to  Lord  Wbamdiffe,  80  March  1S69, 
quoted  in '^rS.Baker:aHemoir')l  About 
tnis  period,  when  travelling  in  Hungarr,  he 
first  met  Florence,  daughter  of  Herr  Emian 
Ton  Saas,  whom  he  married  in  1860,  and 
who  became  his  devoted  fellow-tTaveUer. 
On  the  completion  of  the  Black  Sea  rail- 
way he  for  a  time  travelled  in  Asia  Minor, 
spending  several  months  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  Sabanga  at  the  end  of  1800  and 
beginning  of  1861  mainly  for*  purposes  of 
sport. 

Stimulated,  doubtless,  by  the  example  of 
John  Hanning  Speke  [q.T.J,  with  whom  he 
was  acquainted,  he  now  determined  on  travel 
of  more  ambitious  nature.  In  a  letter  to 
his  sister,  26  Jan.  1861  (tb.  p.  41^,  he  stated 
his  project,  which  was  to  push  on  into  Cen- 
tral Africa  from  Khartoum,  making  for  the 
high  ranges  from  which  he  believed  the  NUe 
to  derive  its  source.  'For  the  last  few 
years,*  he  wrote, '  my  dreams  have  been  of 
Africa.'  Love  of  adventure  and  the  shoot- 
ing of  big  game  impelled  htm  on  his  course, 
and  without  seeking  it  Baker  may  be  said 
to  have  stumbled  on  his  mission  in  life 
Samuel  Baker .-  a  Memoir,  p.  41).  His  first 
object  was  to  meet  Speke  and  James  Augus- 
tus Grant  [q.  v.  Suppl.l  who  were  expected 
to  reach  the  White  Nile  some  time  in  1863. 
As  Baker  arrived  at  Cairo  31  March  1861,  he 
decided  to  occupy  his  time  and  fit  himself 
for  his  task  by  a  preliminary  expedition  in 
exploration  of  the  ^ile  tributaries  of  Abys- 
siua.  Startins  from  Berber  with  his  wUe 
and  but  a  small  following,  he  made  for  Kas- 
sala,  where  he  engaged  camels  and  carriers. 
He  crossed  the  Atbaia  at  Korrasi  and  fixed 
his  headquarters  at  Sofi,  just  above  the  con- 
fluence of  that  river  and  the  Setit.  Here  he 
made  a  stay  of  Ave  months,  and  explored 
the  Setit  nver,  but  most  of  the  time  was 
spent  in  hig  game  hunting.  His  jprowess  in 
the  field  won  for  him  the  friendship  and  ad- 
miration of  the  Hamran  Arabs,  themselves 
mighty  hunters.  He  explored  other  tribu- 
taries of  the  Atbara,  including  the  Bahr-er- 
Salam  and  the  Angareb,  anq  followed  up 
the  course  of  the  Kehad  to  its  confluence 
with  the  Blue  Nile.  Thence  he  marched  to 
Khartoum,  whiere  he  arrived  on  1 1  June 
1 862.  The  value  of  the  work  of  exploration 
during  this  fourteen  months' journey  and  of 
the  obserratioDs  proving  the  XQile  sediment 
to  be  due  to  the  Abyssinian  tributaries  was 
publicly  recognised  by  Sir  Roderick  Mnr^ 
chison  [q.  v.],  president  of  the  Boyal  Geo- 
gniphii^  Society.  Baker  had  also  during 
the  period  gained  for  himself  ezpraieiice  as 
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•n  explorer,  mastered  Arabic,  and  acquired 
the  nae  of  aatrocotnic&l  instriuneata.  Ha 
How  spent  six  months  at  Khartoum  in  pre- 
paration for  his  greater  eSbrt. ' 

Failing  to  secure  ^Temment  troops  as  an 
escort,  he  started  on  18  Dec  1862  up  the  Nile 
-with  three  vessels,  twenty-nine  transport 
animals,  and  a  party  of  nioc^HUX,  induoing 
forty-five  armed  men.  Chmdoikoro  -wm 
feaued  on  3  Feb.  186S»  and  inlonnation 
was  there  Toorared  of  two  white  men  who 
vere  detained  on  the  Upper  Nile.  On  the 
axrival  of  Spelre  and  Grant  on  16  Feb.  Baker 
■up^ed  them  with  stores  and  plaoed  his  thi«e 
Teeeds  at  their  disposal  for  Ihmx  journey 
down  the  NUe;  no  less  generous  were  they 
in  infbrming  him  <tf  what  remained  to  be 
discovered.  Speke  gave  his  own  mvpf,  in 
-which  he  had  mserted  the  supposed  position 
of  the  lake  into  which  he  had  oeen  informed 
the  Nile  flowed,  and  from  which  it  issued 
again,  and  urged  his  friend  to  complete  the 
discovery  of  the  Nile  source.  Baker's  first 
difficulties  were  doe  to  the  active  hostility 
of  the  slave-dealers,  to  whose  caravan  lie 
attempted  to  attach  himself.  Desidte  a 
dangerous  mutiny  of  his  men  he  was  not 
detnred,  but,  accompanied  by  only  fifteen 
of  his  original  party,  whom  he  forced  to 
ohe^  orders,  he  followed  another  company 
of  ivory  and  slave  traders  returning  to  the 
Latuka  country,  regardless  of  their  threats. 
From  Latom6,  where  another  muUny  among 
his  men  was  only  quelled  by  his  own  courage- 
ous decision,  he  marched  to  Tarrangold,  the 
capital  of  the  Latuka  country.  He  now 
found  all  progress  much  hamp^vd  owing  to 
his  depenoeuce  on  the  slave-trader  Ibrahim, 
which  had  become  complet«  because  of  the 
continued  desertion  of  his  men.  For  a  time 
he  was  practically  a  captive  at  Tarrangol6 
and  the  unwilling  com|>anion  of  a  slav&* 
dealer  engaged  in  harrying  the  country  in 
all  directions.  In  May  1663  he  made  a  short 
veooanuasance  to  the  south,  leaving  his  wife 
with  a  friendly  chief  at  Obbo,  when  he 
secured  some  valuable  information  with 
fi^i;ard  to  the  sought-for  lake;  but  it  was 
not  till  3  Jan.  1864  that  he  was  able  to  per^ 
susde  Ibrahim  to  direct  the  course  of  the 
caravan  towards  Kamrasi's  country  and  the 
Karuma  falls.  He  arrived  at  the  White 
Nile  on  22  Jan.,  snd  at  the  Karuma  Colls  on 
the  next  day,  but  experienced  great  difficulty 
in  his  deiungs  with  King  Kamrasi,  from 
whose  country  it  was  as  difficult  to  get 
away  as  in  the  first  instance  to  approach. 
For  carriers,  as  well  as  for  permission  to 
pass  through  his  country.  Baker  was  com- 
pletely dependent  on  the  will  of  this  grasp- 
Ipg  potentate,  whose  extortioa  xeao^ied  ita 


climax  in  a  demand  for  the  explorer's  wife« 
Leaving  theNile  towards  the  end  of  Februonr 
with  an  escort  of  thfee  hundred  of  Kamrasi'a 
men,  whom  he  was  soon  ^lad  enough  to  be 
rid  of,  Baker  pursued  his  way  along  the 
right  bank  of  the  Kaja  river  with  only 
twelve  male  followers.  Here  his  troubles 
were  enhanced  thedangennu  illness  of  his 
intrepid  wife  from  sunstn^e.  Threatened 
with  ner  loss  at  a  moment  when  the  journey 
was  most  toilsome,  yet  the  end  neai^  lua 
own  health  and  spirit  were  wdlnisli 
broken ;  with  uncont^aerable  reaolation  he 
struggled  forward— his  wife,  in  a  state  <rf 
coma,  being  carried  in  a  litter — and  on 
14  March  1864  he  reached  at  Mbakovia,  a 
south-eastern  point  of  the  lake,  the  object  of 
his  quest.  He  records  in  his  journal  how  he 
'went  to  the  water's  edge,  drank  a  deep 
draught,  and  thanked  Qod  most  mnoerely 
for  having  guided  him  when  all  hope  of 
success  was  lost . . .  and  named  the  lake  the 
Albert  Nyonza.'  Baker's  observations  ai  the 
lake  proved  to  be  curiously  inaccurate;  misled 
piobaUy  by  the  hace  on  the  auxliioe  (Vandb- 
levb's  aocoont  in  Geqg.  Journal,  ix.  S69) 
and  native  reports,  he  eabeequ«idy  in  error 
described  the  lake  as  extending  a  vast  di^ 
tance  to  the  south  (Stanlet  in  Darfxst 
Africa^  ii.  S26).  He  now  coasted  along  the 
eastern  shore  for  thirteen  days,  when  he 
reached  Magungo,  the  entrance  of  tlw  Vic- 
toria Nile.  Obliged  to  abandon  his  intention 
of  tracing  the  nver  northwards  from  its  exit 
from  the  Albert  Nyanza  on  account  of  the 
savage  nature  of  the  tribes  in  the  Madi  and 
Koalu  districts,  he  explored  the  portion  of  the 
stream  over  which  Speke  had  been  unable  to 
pass,  from  Magungo  to  the  Island  of  Fatooan, 
and  named  the  Murchison  Falls  after  his 
friend  Sir  Roderick,  the  president  of  the 
Koyal  Qecwmphical  Society.  At  Patooan  he 
remained  for  two  months,  dangerously  ill 
from  fever,  and  again  dependent  for  tean*> 
port  on  King  Kamrasi,  by  whom  he  was  de- 
tained for  several  months  at  Ejsuna  and 
conatantly  harassed  for  further  gifts  and  for 
assistance  against  the  kiiuf'a  enemies.  It  was 
not  until  17  Nor.  1864  that  Baker  was  able 
to  start  on  his  return  jouniev  north,  arain  ia 
the  company  of  the  trader  Ibrahim.  He  ar- 
rived at  Gondokoro  (m  17  March,  and  at 
Khartoum  on  3  Mar  1665,  after  an  absence 
of  two  years  and  a  half. 

The  discovery  of  the  Albert  Nyanza  was 
the  most  remarkable  feat  accomplished  in 
Baker's  adventurous  career;  the  work  of 
Speke  and  G^rant  was  thus  completed,  and 
the  source  of  the  Nile  freed  firom  mystery. 
Though  it  was  left  to  Stanley  (16  Deo.. 
1887)  to  discover  the  third  liUte  ^nd  to 
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eorrect  the  Account  of  the  extent  of  the 
Albert  Nyanza  to  the  south,  Baker's  name 
will  ever  be  aasociatej  with  the  solution 
of  the  proWem  of  the  Nile  source.  The 
also  that  the  whole  expedition  had  been 
independently  devised  and  the  charges 
thereof  defirared  by  the  traveller  added  not 
«  litUe  to  tne  honour  of  his  achievement. 
On  his  retium  to  Engliad  in  October  1866 
he  fomid  that  the  goul  medal  of  the  Royal 
Oeografdiiad  Society  had  already  been 
awarded  to  him ;  and  in  the  following  year 
he  was  presented  with  the  gold  medal  of  the 
Paris  Geographical  Society,  and  his  services 
were  recognised  in  August  1860  by  the 
honour  of  knighthood.  Baker  became  an 
honoiary  M.A.  of  Cambridge  in  1866,  and 
was  elected  F.R.S.  on  3  June  1869.  He 
published  his  account  of  the  expedition,  en- 
titled '  The  Albert  Nyanza,  Great  Basin  of 
the  Nile,  and  Explorations  of  the  Nile 
Sources,'  in  1866,  and  the  work  immediately 
became  popular,  and  many  editions  have 
been  issued. 

Baker  now  spent  a  few  quiet  years  in 
country  lifb  at  Iledenham  Hall,  Norfolk, 
which  he  rented  for  a  term.  He  here  pre- 
mred  his  book  on  the  Nile  tributaries  for 
the  press,  and  wrote  his  tale  of  adTentuie, 
'Cast  up  by  the  Sea,*  which  was  poWshed 
in  1868.  He  was,  however,  soon  to  be  again 
activelv  employed ;  and  at  the  beginning  of 
1869,  by  request,  travelled  in  the  suite 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  his  visit  to 
Egypt  and  journey  up  the  Nile.  The  Khe- 
dive Ismail  entered  into  communication  with 
him  to  secure  his  services  under  the  Egyptian 
government,  and  on  1  April  1869  he  was 
appointed  goTemor-general  of  the  Equatorial 
Nile  bnsin  for  a  term  of  four  years,  with 
the  rank  of  pacha  nnd  mnjor-gcneral  in  the 
Ottoman  army.  The  objects  of  his  com- 
mand were  set  forth  under  the  firmnn  by 
which  he  was  appointed.  They  included  the 
subjection  to  Egyptian  authority  of  the 
eountries  situate  to  the  south  of  Gronddcoro, 
the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade  and  the 
introduction  of  regular  commerce,  and  the 
opening  to  navigation  of  the  great  lakes 
about  Uie  Equator.  To  carry  out  tbis  am- 
bitious programme  Baker  was  provided  with 
some  twelve  hundred  Egyptian  and  Souda- 
nese troops,  and  a  great  quantity  of  supplies 
of  all  kinds.  He  was  the  lint  Englishman 
to  undertake  high  office  under  the  Egyptian 
government,  and  in  accepting  the  command 
was  in  no  way  supported  by  the  English 
foreign  office.  The  first  difficulty  of  the 
new  governor  was  to  arrive  at  his  seat  of 
government ;  his  intention  had  been  to  pro- 
feed  faj  ibo  Nile  ficom  Khartoum  to  Qondo- 


koro,  but  the  period  of  high  flood  was  lost 
owing  to  the  transport  vessels  promised 
by  the  government  not  being  ready,  and 
aher  a  fruitless  struggle  with  the  sudd- 
covered  stream,  he  was  obliged  to  fall  back 
and  wait  for  the  next  Nile  flood.  He 
started  again  with  Lady  Baker  on  1  Dec. 
187^  ana  the  expedition  passing  thronrii 
the  fiahr  Ei  Zfirailoanch  of  the  river  made 
its  way  witJi  enormous  difficulty  by  catting 
canals  through  the  sudd.  Ooodokoro  iras 
reached  on  lo  April  1871,  and  was  fMmally 
annexed  to  Egyptian  sovereignty  on  26  Hay 
1871.  As  the  station  was  practically  in  tlie 
possession  of  the  slave-traders,  Baker  was 
forced  for  a  supply  of  porters  and  provisions 
to  come  to  terms  with  the  great  dealer, 
Ahmed  Akad,  who  leased  from  the  Egyptian 
government  the  monopoly  of  the  ivory  trade. 
The  hostility,  however,  of  the  traders  wok 
hardly  veiled,  and  the  Bar!  tribesmen  were 
by  them  incited  to  attack  Baker's  force,  and 
were  only  partially  subdued  after  very 
troublesome  fighting.  Ijeaving  a  garrison 
at  Gondokoro  the  new  governor  started  on 
23  Jan.  1872  with  212  officers  and  men  on 
his  journey  south ;  he  established  statitms  at 
Afuddo  and  Faliko,  and  poshed  on  through 
Unyoro,  which  country  he  puUicly  declared 
at  Hasindi  on  14  May  1673  to  be  under  the 
protection  of  the  Egyptian  government. 
But  the  young  king,  Kahrega,  Iwhaved  with 
a  duplicity  worthy  of  his  father,  Ksmrasi, 
and,  encouraged  by  the  slave-traders,  at- 
tacked Baker  s  force  when  incapacitated  by 
drugged  or  poisoned  plantain  wine.  Though 
able  to  beat  off  the  attack  through  the 
devoted  bravery  of  his  Soudanese  body- 
guard, Baker  was  obliged  to  abandon  hin 
position  at  Masindi  on  14  June  1873,  and 
only  after  seven  days'  fighting  through  con- 
stant ambuscades  in  the  long  grass  on  the 
line  of  march,  and  after  being  forced  to 
abandon  the  bulk  of  his  baggage,  did  he 
succeed  in  reaching  Sionga's  country.  That 
sovereign's  claim  to  the  kingship  of  Unyoro 
the  govemor-^neral  now  supported,  and 
also  communicated  with  Mtesa,  king  of 
Uganda,  who  despatched  troops  to  Unyoro 
in  his  support.  On  his  return  to  Faliko  he 
was  attacked  by  Aba  Saiid,  the  slave-dealer, 
whom  he  defeated  and  captured  after  a 
pitched  battle,  and  by  this  success  anin 
established  his  authonty.  He  retuniea  to 
Gondokoro  on  1  April  1878,  leaving  garrisons 
at  the  stations  which  he  had  formed  on  be- 
half of  the  E^^tian  government,  and  on 
26  May,  his  penou  of  command  havii^  ex- 
pired, started  on  his  return  jonnu^  to  Khar- 
toum. 

Baker's  sonrioet  to  Egypt  vera  reoogiiiiiBd 
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hf  the  beatowal  of  the  imperial  order  of  the 
Otmtnie  3nd  c1s<s.  His  period  of  govern' 
meot  in  the  Soudan  was  too  short  to  be  sue- 
miMi  he,  however,  established  theskeleton 
of  sn  idministratton,  and  struck  the  first 
Nov  against  a  trade  Trhich  he  found  to  be 
legalised  by  the  very  aiithorit  j  under  whidi 
be  wu  commissioned  to  destroy  it.  On  his 
retom  to  England  he  was  much  f§tcd,  and 
iccoided  an  enthusiastic  reception  by  the 
6e(«T«phical  SocietT  (8  Dec.  1873).  He 

fiblished  in  September  1874  an  account  of 
is  jonmey  and  administration  under  the 
title  'hmailja;*  this  account  in  two  volumes 
was  somewhat  hastily  written  in  sixty-four 
diys  (letter  firom  Baker  to  Gordon,  8  July 
ISio,  in  Sir  S.Baker:  a  Memoir,  p.  227). 

Baker's  interest  in  the  future  of  the 
Soadan  never  slackened  ;  be  corresponded 
constantly  with  Gordon,  who  succeeded  him 
in  April  1874.  To  the  abandonment  of  the 
Soadan  he  was  altogether  oppose^  and  in 
tlie  jesis  following  that  event  (1886)  he 
MTcr  ^ed,  by  means  of  conespondence  in 
the  press  and  of  communications  to  the 
niuBters  of  the  day,  of  advocatm^  its  re- 
ramption  (t&.  pp.  343-60),  and  with  con- 
siderable foreaignt  regarded  Colonel  (now 
Ijord)  Kitchener  as  the  instrument  most 
likely  to  bring  this  about  (letter  of  Sir  S. 
Baker  to  Kitchener,  29  April  1892,  quoted 
in  &>  S.  Baker:  a  Memoir,  p.  432). 

In  November  1874  he  purchased  the 
m&ll  estate  of  Sandford  Orlcigh  in  South 
DcTon,  where  he  resided  for  a  portion  of 
etcb  year  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
His  pas»onate  lore  of  travel  he,  liowever, 
maintained;  the  greater  part  of  the  year 
1879  he  spent  in  Cyprus,  and  his  impressions 
vers  recorded  in  lua  book  *  Cyprus  as  I  saw 
it  in  1879.'  Ho  was  constantly  in  Egyyt, 
and  between  1879  and  1893  visited  India 
seren  times,  and  almost  to  the  end  of  life  his 
Tigoions  health  enabled  him  to  maintain  his 
rotation  as  the  greatest  living  hunter  of 
nme.  In  whatever  quarter  of  the  globe 
be  chanced  to  be,  whether  in  pursuit  of  clo- 
)^t8  in  Africa  and  Ceylon,  tiger-hunting 
>n  the  central  provinces  in  India,  deer- 
stalking in  Japan,  bear-shooting  in  the 
Eocky  Mountains,  this  iron-nerved  sports- 
ntn  ever  proved  his  ability  to  excel  all 
others.  He  himself  regarded  the  pursuit  of 
dangerous  game  as  the  best  training  for 
either  an  explorer  or  a  soldier  {True  Tales 
for  GrandBom,  p.  176),  and  to  his  own 
e^enencesin  the  jungle  and  on  the  plain 
Uie  development  of'^his  remarkable  tenacity 
>nd  resource  as  an  ex|dorer  was  doubtless 
in  great  part  dtw. 
Baker  died  on  80  Dec.  1893  at  Sandford 


Orleigh,  near  Newton  Abbot;  his  bodv  was 
cremated  and  his  ashes  buried  at  Grimley, 
near  Worcester,  on  5  Jan.  1894.  By  his 
first  marriage  there  were  seven  children,  of 
whom  only  three  daughters  survived  their 
father.  A  portnit  of  Baker  from  a  photo- 
graph is  pieflxed  to  the  'Memoir'  by  Douglas 
Murray,  and  medallion  portraits  of  Mt^ 
the  explorer  and  Lady  Baker,  euffraved  by 
0.  II.  Jeens,  appear  in  bis  book  the  *  Albert 
Nyonza;*  a  reproduction  of  a  photograph  also 
appears  in  the  *  Geographical  Journal '  (iii. 
162).  In  appearance  he  was  described  by 
Lord  'WbamcliSe,  who  had  been  his  com- 
panion in  big  game  hunting,  as  a  man  of 
very  powerful  build,  of  medium  height,  but 
with  very  broad  shoulders  and  deep  chesty 
and  possessing  an  extraordinary  capacity  for 
enduring  fatigue. 

He  wrote  with  rapidity  and  fluency,  and 
the  popularity  of  his  various  works  is  attested 
by  the  number  of  reprints  and  editions 
which  have  been  issued.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  his  chief  writinm :  1.  'The  Rifle  and 
the  Hound  in  Ceylon,  8vo,  1863 ;  reprinted 
1867,1874,1882,1884,1890,1893.  2.  'Eight 
Years'  Wanderings  in  Ceylon,'  8vo,  1865, 
and  1874,  1880,  1883,  1884,  1890,  1891, 
1894.  3.  '  The  Albert  Nyanza,  Great  Basin 
of  the  Nile,  and  Explorations  of  the  Nile 
Sources,'  1866,  2  vols.  8vo  ;  numerous  sub- 
Be(|ucnt  editions  and  reprints.  4.  '  The  Nilo 
Tributaries  of  Abyssinia  and  the  Sword 
Hunters  of  the  Hamran  Arabs,'  1867,  8vo ; 
four  subsequent  editions  and  numerous  re- 
prints. 6.  'Ismailia,'  1874,  2  vols.  8vo; 
2nd  ed.  1874  ;  Srd  ed.  1878.  6.  'Cyprus  as 
I  saw  it  in  1879,'  1879,  8vo.  7.  'Wild 
Beasts  and  their  Ways,'  1890.  Ho  also 
wrote  two  story  books :  *  Cast  up  by  the 
Sea,'  1868,  many  times  reprinted,  and '  True 
Tales  for  my  Gnndsons,*  1883.  In  addition 
to  the  above  Baker  published  numerous 
pamphlets  and  articles  in  reviews,  in  par- 
ticular in  the  '  Nineteenth  Century,'  1884 ; 
< Fortnightly,' 1886,  1888;  'National  Re- 
view,' 186a 

[Baker's  works;  Sir  Samnel  Baker,  a  He« 
moir,  by  T.  Domrlas  Murray  and  A.  S.  Whits, 
1l99:'nmes,  31  Dee.  1893;  Oecf;taphieaI  Jour- 
nal, Januaiy  1894.]  W.  C-n. 

BAKEE,  Sir  THOMAS  (1771P-1846). 
vice-admiral,  of  an  old  Kentish  family,  and 
a  descendant,  direct  or  collateral,  of  Vice- 
admiral  John  Baker  (1661-1716)  [q.v.],  was 
bom  about  1771.  He  entered  the  navy  in 
1781  on  hoard  the  Dromedary  atoreship,  and 
was  borne  on  her  books  till  1785.  He  was 
then  for  three  years  in  the  service  of  the 
East  India  Ccnnpany,  but  in  1788  tetomed 
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to  the  TiKyj.  After  Bervin^  on  the  home, 
Halifax,  and  East  India  atations,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  on  13  Oct, 
1702.  In  1793  he  had  command  of  the 
Lion  cutter,  in  1794  of  the  Valiant  lu^er, 
aB4  '^^  Nov.  1796  was  promoted  to  be 
commander  for  good  service  in  carrying  out 
despatches  to  the  West  Indies.  In  1796-7 
he  commanded  the  Fairy  sloop  in  the  North 
Sea,  and  on  13  June  1797  was  posted  to  the 
Princess  BmaXf  apptTently  for  rank  only. 
In  Jannaiy  1799  ne  was  appointed  to  the 
iiS^n  fnghte  Nemeris,  in  much,  on  25  July 
18w,Trhen  in  conunond  of  a  sniaJl  squadron 
off  Oatend,  he  met  a  number  of  Uanish  mer- 
chant vessels  under  convoy  of  the  frigate 
fVeyo.  It  was  a  bvourite  contention  of 
neutrals  that  the  convoy  of  a  ship  of  war 
was  a  guarantee  that  none  of  the  vessels 
carried  contraband,  and  that  they  wore  there- 
fore exempt  from  search.  ThistheEnglish  go- 
vernment had  never  admitted,  and,  in  accord- 
ance with  his  instructions,  Baker  insisted  on 
searching  the  Danish  ships.  The  Freya  re- 
sisted, but  was  qiiickly  overpowered,  and, 
together  with  her  convoy,  was  brought  into 
the  Downs.  After  some  negotiations  fsee 
WKiTWOBTa,  CiuELEs,  Kabl]  the  o&ir 
seemed  to  be  amicably  arranged,  and  the 
f^eya  and  W  oonvt^  were  restored;  but 
the  Emperor  of  Ruswa  made  it  a  pretext  for 
renewing  the  *atmed  neutrality,' which  he 
induced  Denmark  to  join,  a  couition  which 
immediatelv  led  to  the  despatch  of  the  fleet 
under  Sir  Hyde  Parker  (1739-1807)  [q.v.] 
sjid  the  battle  of  Copenha^n.  Baker's 
conduct  had  received  the  entire  approval  of 
the  admiralty,  and  in  January  18U1  he  was 
appointed  to  the  36-gun  frigate  Phoebe, 
which  he  commanded  on  the  Irish  station 
till  the  peace  of  Amiens  in  October  1801. 

On  the  renewal  of  the  war  in  1803  he  com- 
missioned the  Phcenix  of  42  guns,  attached 
to  the  Channel  fleet  under  (Sir)  William 
Comwallis  off  Ushant  and  in  the  Bay  of 
Biscay.  On  10  Au{^^IS06,being  then  to  the 
north-west  of  Cape  finisterre,  he  feU  in  with 
and,  after  a  brilliant  and  well-fought  action  of 
nthet  more  than  three  hours'  duration,  cap- 
tured the  French  46-gun  fiigate  Didou,  wh  ich 
had  been  sent  off  from  ^rol  on  the  6th 
with  important  despatches  from  Villenenve 
to  Admiral  Aljemand,  who  was  on  his  way 
to  join  him  with  five  sail  of  the  line.  In  con- 
Bequence  of  the  capture  of  the  Didon,  AUe- 
mand  never  joined  Villeneuve,  and  his  ships 
bad  no  further  port  in  the  campaign.  On 
14  Aug.  the  Phoenix  with  her  prize  joined 
the  English  74-gun  ship  Dragon,  and  the 
next  day  the  three  ships  were  sighted  by 
VUkneure,  who  to<^  for  granted  that  they 


were  a  port  of  the  English  ^eet  ojiAer  Corn- 
wallis  looking  for  him ;  and,  not  caring  to 
risk  an  encounter,  turned  south  to  Cadiz, 
and  the  fate  that  befell  him  off  Cape  Trafal- 
gar. Baker  meantime  took  his  prize  to  Ply- 
mouth, and,  returning  to  his  former  station, 
on  2  Nov.  sighted  the  French  squadron  of 
four  ships  of  uie  line  under  Dumonoir,  escap- 
ing from  Trafalgar.  Knowing  that  Sir  Bichard 
JtMin  Strachon  [q.  v.]  was  off  Ferral,  he  at 
onoe  steered  thither,  and  the  sameni^joined 
StrachaUfto  whom  he  gave  the  news  wluch 
directly  led  tothe  cwtuze  of  the  four  French 
ships  on  4  Nov.,  the  Phoenix  with  the  other 
fri^tes  having  an  important  part  in  the 
action.  A  fortnight  later  Baker  wss  ap- 
pointed to  the  Didon,  from  which,  in  May 
1806,  he  was  moved  to  the  Tribune,  whiiut 
he  commanded  for  the  next  two  years  in  the 
Bay  of  Bincav  with  dbtinguisheA  success. 
In  May  1808  he  joined  theVanffuard  as  flag- 
captain  to  Eea»dmiral  (Sir)  Thomas  Bertie 
[q.v.^in  the  Baltic.  On  leaving  herinlSll, 
he  spent  some  time  in  Sweden ;  and  from 
1812  to  181o  commanded  the  74-gun  ship 
Cumberland  in  the  West  Indies,  in  the  North 
Sea,  and  in  chuva  of  a  convoy  of  JE^t 
Indiamen  to  the  (^pe.  In  1814  the  Prince 
of  Orange  conferred  on  him  the  order  of 
William  of  the  Netherlands,  and  on  4  June 
1815  ho  was  mode  a  C.B.  He  was  appointed 
colonel  of  marines  on  12  Aug.  1819,  was  pro- 
moted to  be  rear-admiral  on  19  July  1821, 
was  commander-in-chief  on  the  coast  of 
South  America  from  1829  to  1833,  was 
nominated  K.C.B.  on  8  Jan.  1831,  became 
vice-admiral  on  10  Jan.  1837,  and  was 
awarded  a  good-service  pension  of  300/.  a 
year  on  19  Feb.  1842.  lie  died  at  his  resi- 
dence, The  Shrubbery,  Walmer,  Kent,  on 
26  Feb.  1846.  Baker  married  the  daughter 
of  Coimt  Routh,  a  Swedish  noble,  ana  by 
her  had  several  children;  his  second  son, 
Horace  Maun  Baker,  died  a  lieutenant  in 
the  navy  in  1848. 

[O^rne's  Kav.  Bio^.  Diet. ;  Marshall's  Boy. 
Kav.  Bi  0^  ii.  (toL  1.  pt,  ii.),  829 ;  James's 
Kavsl  History,  vols.  iii.  and  iv.;  Chevalicv's 
Hiat.  de  la  Marine  Frau^wse,  voL  iii. ;  Troade's 
Bataillea  Navales  de  la  Fiance,  XoL  iti. ;  Gent. 
Msg.  1845,  pt.  i.  p.  436.]  J.  £.  L. 

BAKER,  THOMAS  BARWICK 
LLOYD  (1807-1886),  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  reformatory  school  system,  bom  in  1807, 
was  the  only  son  of  Thomas  John  Lloyd 
Baker  ((2, 1841)  of  Hard wicke  Court,  Glouces- 
tershire, and  of  Mary,  daughter  of  William 
Sharp  of  Fulham,  and  niece  of  Granville 
Sharp  [q.  v.]  Like  bis  father.  Baker  went  to 
Eton  and  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he 
matriculated  in  1826  but  did  not  graduate. 
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Hs  entered  at  Lincoln's  Inn  in  18^8,  qualified 
M  a  augistrate  for  Gloucestershire  in  1833, 
ind  •DOB  afterwards  became  a  visiting  justice 
at  the  oouAty  prison  of  GlouceRter.  Oa  suc- 
oeedinff  hie  father  at  Hardwicke  Court  in 
^41,  be  took  an  active  part  in  the  adminis- 
tnticMi  of  odMT  local  Buhlic  institutions^waB 
one  of  the  founders  <^the  social  ecimcecon- 
greases^  started  what  is  known  as  the  Berk- 
qhjze  iyvtem  Sot  the  suppressioa  of  vagrancy, 
was  preodent  of  the  duunber  of  commerce, 
add  d^ptain  of  the  Qloucestershire  squadron 
<rf  the  yeomanry  cavalry.  As  a  member  of 
tiie  <4d  high  church part^,Baker  contributed 
liberally  to  the  resttuiition  of  Hardwicke, 
Xilej,  and  other  churches.  He  was  deputy- 
lieutenant  of  GlouceBterBhire,and  high  soeriff 
in  1847-8. 

Baker's  best  known  work  was  in  connec- 
tion with  the  establishment  of  the  Hard- 
wicke reformatory  sohooL  The  Philanthropic 
Society  (founded  in  1788)  and  the  Befuge 
for  die  Destitute  had  for  years  done  much 
for  the  ceformation  of  youthful  criminals, 
and  the  Philanthropic  Society  had  esta- 
1)liahed  ft  achodi  in  l^ondon ;  in  1648,  on  the 
•dvice  of  the  Bev.  Sydney  Turner,  then  its 
euperintendent,  the  Philanthropic  Society's 
school  was  removed  to  the  Farm  school  at 
Bedhill,  and  reorrantsed  on  the  lines  of  the 
French  school  at  Mettray.  Baker's  attention 
had  been  drawn  to  the  question  by  seeing 
boys  in  prison  at  Gloucester,  and  hj  a  visit 
to  the  Philanthropic  Society's  school  in  Lon- 
don. In  1861  the  whole  question  of  the 
txeatment  of  youthful  offenders  was  con- 
sidered at  a  conference  at  Birmingham,  pro- 
moted by  the  town  clerk,  William  Morgan, 
and  Joseph  Hubback  of  Liverpool.  Anrong 
the  results  of  this  conference  was  the  esta- 
blishment of  reformatory  schools,  by  ^ivate 
philaothropists,  in  several  places  (Report 
1^  l^fdltejf  7Wn«r,  S.M.  Inspector,  1876). 
with  the  hehi  of  George  Henrr  Bengough 
(18!!ft-lW6),  Baker  <^ned  a  school  at  Hard- 
wicke in  March  1862,  tite  first  inmatef>  being 
tiuee  young  London  thieres.  The  schoi^ 
was  at  first  little  more  than  a  labourer's  cot- 
fiige  on  a  small  farm  on  Baker's  estate ;  by 
1864  there  were  seventeen  inmates.  Ben- 
googh,  a  rich  young  squire,  worked  for  two 
Tears  as  schoolmaster,  living  in  the  house.  : 
liie  first  Beformatory  Schools  Act  was 
passed  in  1864,  enabling  courts  to  commit  to 
^eae  schools,  and  the  treasury  to  contribute 
to  their  support. 

Many  paiuculars  uf  Baker's  work  are  given 
by  I^fessor  von  Hcdtzendorff,  who  made  his 
aaiuaintaace  in  1661,  and  published  a  book 
wluch  wss  translated  by  Rosa  Gibhard  under 
A*  Citk^'An  EngUab  Country  Squire,  as 


sketched  at  Hardwicke  Caatle.'  A.  collec- 
tion of  Baker's  papers,  contributed  to  news* 
papers  or  read  at  meetings  of  the  Social 
Science  Association,  was  after  his  death 
edited  by  Herbert  Philips  and  Edmund 
Vemey  in  1889,  under  the  title, '  War  with 
Grime.*  This  volume  contains  a  reproduo* 
tion  of  a  portrait  of  Baker  at  Hardwicke 
Court,  br  G.  Richmond,  R.A,  which  was 
presented  to  Mrs.  Baker  by  the  managers  of 
English  reformatories.  Most  of  Baker^  work 
related  to  the  prevention  of  crime,  in  youth 
and  in  age,  ana  many  of  the  reforms  which 
he  advocated  have  been  carried  into  effect. 
^A  utved  that  crime  was  due  to  a  form  of 
mental  disease,  and  that  the  forces  against 
it  must  be  carefully  marshalled  if  success  is 
to  be  attained.  Sentences  should  be  appor- 
tioned  on  a  scientific  principle,  the  amount 
to  depend  rather  on  the  antecedents  of  the 
prisoner  than  on  the  heinousnees  of  the  par- 
ticular crime.  He  thought  that,  in  the  inte- 
rests alike  of  the  criminal  and  the  public,  a 
sentence  of  imprisonment  should  be  followed 
It^  a  term  of  police  supervision.  He  depre- 
cated the  erection  out  of  Uie  rates  of  expen- 
sive biuldings  for  reformatories,  and  held 
that  only  confirmed  (lenders  should  be  sent 
to  such  schools. 

Baker's  health  broke  down  in  1683,  and 
after  that  year  he  took  no  active  part  in 
public  affairs.  He  died  at  Hardwicke  on 
10  Dec.  186&  By  his  marriage,  in  1640, 
with  Mary,  daughter  of  Nicholas  Lewis  Fen- 
wick  of  Besford,  Worcestershire,  he  had  two 
sons— Granville  Fdwin  Lloyd  Baker  (bom 
in  1641,  high  sheriff  of  Gloucestershire  in 
1898)  and  Henry  Orde  Lloyd  Baker  (bom  in 
1842). 

[Warks  citad ;  Foster's  Alumni  Ozon.  1710- 
1S86 :  Kelly's  Handbook,  IMW.]       U.  A.  A, 

BAKER,  SiB  THOMAS  DURAND 
(1837-1893),  Heutenaut^neral,  quartep- 
uaater-general  to  the  forces,  son  of  John 
Durand  Baker,  vicar  of  Bishop's  Tawton, 
^orth  DeTon|Wa8  bom  on  S3  March  1837. 
Educated  at  Cheltenham,  he  obtained  a  com- 
mission as  ensign  in  the  18th  royal  Irish 
regiment  of  foot  on  18  Aug.  1854.  His 
further  commisaions  were  dated :  lieutenant 
12  Jan.  1866,  captain  26  Oct.  1858,  brevet 
minor  21   March  1866,    major   12  Nov. 

1873,  brevet  lieutenant-colonel   1  April 

1874,  brevet  colond,  21  April  1877,  regi- 
mental lieutenant-colonel  I  July  1881, 
major-general  1  Sept.  1886,  temporary  lieu- 
tenant-general 29  April  1891. 

Baker  served  with  hie  r«riment  at  the 
siege  of  Sebaatopol  from  30  Dec  1864  and, 
for  his  gallantry  on  18  June  1656  at  the 
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titack  of  the  Redan  hy  the  way  of  the 
cemetery  and  the  Buburbs  of  Sebastopol,  was 
mentioned  in  despatches.  He  was  present 
at  the  fall  of  the  fortress  on  8  Sept.,  and 
letumed  to  England  in  July  1856.  He  re- 
ceived the  war  medal  with  clasp  and  the 
Turkish  and  Sardinian  medals.  In  Novem- 
ber 1867  he  embarked  with  hie  regiment  for 
India,  and  served  with  the  field  force  in 
Central  India  in  purauit  of  Tantia  Topi  in 
1868.  He  was  suceessfal  in  obtaining  ad- 
nuBuon  to  the  staff  college,  and  passed  out 
m  1862.  In  the  followiiw  year  he  accom- 
panied the  2nd  battalion  01  die  Royal  Iri^, 
which,  had  been  recently  raised,  to  New 
Zealand,  where  he  was  deputy  assistant  adjn- 
tont-^neral  to  the  forces  in  New  Zealand 
from  20  March  1864  to  31  March  1806,  and 
aanistant  adjutant-general  from  that  date 
until  the  end  of  April  1867.  He  8er\-ed 
during  the  Maori  war  of  1864  to  1866  in 
the  Waikato  and  the  Wanganui  campaigns; 
he  acted  as  assistant  military  secretary  to 
Lieutenant-general  Sir  Duncan  Cameron  in 
the  action  of  Rangiawhia  on  20  Nov.  1863, 
and  was  staff  officer  to  the  force  under 
Maior-general  Carey  at  the  unsuccessful  at- 
tack of  Orakan  on  31  March  1864,  when  he 
led  one  of  the  Uiree  oolumns  of  assault ;  he 
was  present  at  its  capture  on  3  April.  He 
was  mentioned  in  despatches  for  the  gal- 
lantry, untiring  energy,  and  zeal  which  he 
evinced  {Lonaon  Gazette,  14  May  and 
14  Jane  1864),  and  receired  the  war  medal 
and  a  brevet  mvority. 

On  2  Oct.  1873  Baker  was  appointed  as- 
sistant adjutant  and  quartermaster-general 
ofthe  expedition  to  Ashanti,and  accompanied 
SirOamet  Wolaeley  to  the  Gold  Coast.  He 
served  throughout  the  campaign,  was  pre- 
sent at  the  action  of  Essaman  on  14  Oct., 
took  part  in  the  relief  of  Abrakrampa  on 
6  and  6  Nov.,  in  the  battles  of  Amoaful  on 
31  Jan.  1874,  and  of  Ordoh-su  and  the  cap- 
ture of  Kumasu  on  4  Feb.  From  14  Oct. 
1873  until  17  Dec.  1874  he  performed  the 
duties  of  chief  of  the  staff  in  addition  to 
those  of  quartermaster-generaL  For  his  ser* 
Ttces  he  was  mentioned  in  despatches  br  Sir 
Garnet  'Wolseley,  who  attributed  to  Ba&er> 
untiring  energy  much  of  the  succese  that 
had  attended  the  operations,  and  expressed 
the  opinion  that  he  possessed  *  every  quality 
that  18  valuable  to  a  staff  officer.'  Baker  was 
promoted  to  a  brevet  lieutenant-colonelcy, 
received  the  medal  with  clasp,  and  was  made 
a  companion  of  the  order  of  the  Bath,  mili- 
tary  division. 

On  his  return  from  Ashanti  Baker  was 
appointed  a  deputy  assistant  quartermoster- 
general  On  Uie  neadquarters  staff  in  London 


on  22  May  1874,  and  an  assistant  adjutant- 
general  on  10  Nov.  1875.  He  was  made  an 
aide-de^mp  to  the  qneen,  with  rank  <tf 
colonel  in  the  army,  on  21  April  1877.  Ho 
was  attached  to  the  Russian  army  during 
the  Russo-Turkish  war  of  1877,  and  was 
present  at  the  principal  operations.  In  No- 
vember 1878  he  went  to  India  as  military 
secretary  to  Lord  Lytton,  the  governor- 
general.  He  was  with  the  viceroy  at  Siml* 
when  Sir  Lotus  Garagnari  was  murdered  at 
Kabul  in  September  1879.  85x  FMerick 
(aftorwards  EatI)  Roberts  was  also  at  Simla 
on  leave  of  absence  from  his  division  iu  llba 
Kuram  valley ;  and  on  being  ordered  to  re- 
join at  once,  and  to  advance  on  E!abul  to 
exact  retribution  for  the  outrage,  he  applied 
for  Baker's  sOTvices  to  command  the  &ia  in- 
fantry brigade. 

Baker  accompanied  Roberts  to  Eoram,  and 
on  19  Sept.  he  repulsed  an  attack  on  the 
entrenchments  of  his  brigade  at  the  Shntar^ 
gardan  pass.  On  1  Oct.  the  whole  of  the 
Kabul  field  force  was  assembled  in  the  Logar 
valley;  on  the  6th  Baker  commanded  the 
troops  in  the  successfnl  battle  of  Charasis, 
and  on  the  9th  was  with  Roberts  at  the 
occupation  of  Kabul.  In  November  Baker 
was  sent  in  c(mimand  of  a  force  to  Haidan, 
on  the  ICabul-Ghasni  md,  where  he  repalsed 
an  attack  and  returned  to  Kabul.  On  8  Dec. 
he  again  commanded  a  force  between  Ar- 
gandeh  and  Maidan,  to  co-operate  with  the 
other  columns  engaged  in  the  operations  for 
the  destruction  of  a  formidable  Afghan  com- 
bination, but  on  bearing  of  the  failure  ot 
Massey's  column  he  returned  to  Kabul.  On 
13  Dec.  be  attacked  the  Afghans  on  the 
Takht-i-Shah  hill,  and  on  the  14th  he  again 
attacked  them  on  tfae  Asmai  heights,  but  wus 
forced  by  superior  numbers  to  withdraw. 
The  army  was  then  concentrated  in  the 
Sherpur  entrenchments.  An  attack  in  force 
followed  on  23  Dec.,  when  Baker  took  part 
in  the  comj^te  defeat  and  disperaon  of  the 
Afghans,  lie  shortly  after  coBrauuided  an 
expedition  into  Kohistan  and  destat^ed  a 
fortified  post. 

After  the  arrival  at  Kabul  of  Sir  Donald 
Stewart  [q.  v.  Suppl.]  from  Kandahar,  and 
the  news  of  the  disaster  at  Maiwand,  Baker 
was  given  the  command  of  one  of  the  in- 
fantry brigades  of  the  force  with  which  Ro- 
berU  left  Kabul  on  9  Aug.  1880  for  the 
relief  of  Kandahar.  The  celebrated  march 
was  accomplished  in  three  weeks.  Baker, 
with  his  brigade,  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  battle  of  Kandahar  on  1  Sept.  He  then 
returned  home.  For  his  services  in  these 
campaigns  he  was  mentioned  in  despatches 
(t&.  16  Jan.,  4  May,  and  3  Dec.  1880),  r»> 
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ceiTed  the  war  medal  witb  three  clasps  and 
the  bronze  star,  and  on  22  Feb.  1881  was 
promoted  a  knight  commander  of  the  order 
of  die  Bath,  militarv  division. 

On  30  March  1881  he  was  appointed  a  bti- 
gadier^neral  under  Sir  Frederick  Roberts, 
to  command  the  base  and  line  of  communi- 
cations  in  Natal  in  the  operations  proposed 
to  be  undertaken  after  uie  defeat  at  Ma- 
iubft  tCU  agunat  the  Boers  of  the  ThmsTaal ; 
vat  the  government  having  decided  to  con- 
clude an  armistice,  with  a  view  to  the  ar- 
ran^ment  of  terms  of  peace,  Baker  saw  no 
active  service,  and  returned  to  England  the 
following  September,  On  1  April  1882  he 
was  appointed  deputyqaartennaster^«eneral 
in  Ireland,  and  on  3  Sept.  deputy  adiutant- 
general  in  Ireland.  On  10  Oct.  1884  he  was 
nominated  adjutant-general  in  the  East  In- 
dieSfWith  the  local  rank  of  major-general.  He 
served  in  the  Burmese  expedition  of  1886 
and  1887,  and  was  mentioned  in  despatches 
(iS.  2  Sept.  1887).  On  15  Feb.  1887  Tie  was 
nven  the  rammand  of  a  division  of  the 
Bengal  armj,  which  he  held  until  1890, 
when  he  was  brought  home  to  flU  the  post 
at  the  HorseOnaxds  of  quartermaster-general 
to  the  fbrces.  His  appointment  datra  from 
1  Get.  1690.  and  on  S»  April  1891  he  was 
made  a  temporary  lieutenant-general.  On 
16  June  1892  he  received  a  good  service 

rDUOn.  He  died  of  dropsy  at  Pau  on 
Feb.  1803,  after  a  brief  Ulness,  while  on 
leave  of  absence  from  his  war-office  duties. 
He  was  buried  in  Bishop's  Tawton  church- 
yard, Devonshire,  on  18  Feb. 

[War  Office  Recorda ;  Despatches ;  Times, 
10  and  20  Feb.  1893;  Lord  Boberts'a  Forty 
Years'  Service  in  India ;  Fox's  New  Zenland 
War,  1863--4;  Carey's  War  in  New  Zealand; 
Aleiander'a  Boah  f^hting  in  Maori  War,  New 
Zealand;  Sbadbolt'sAfKhiin Campaign  of  1878- 
1860 ;  Asbe's  Kandahar  Campaign  ;  Kinglake's 
Hiat.  of  the  Crimean  War ;  Brackenbury'a 
Asbanti  War.]  S.  H.  V. 

BAKER,  VALENTINE,  afterwards 
known  as  Busr  Pacha  (1827-1 887),  cavalry 
officer,  a  younger  brother  of  Sir  Samuel 
Baker  [q.  vA,  was  bom  on  1  April  1827  at 
Enfield.  He  was  educated  at  the  college 
school,  Qloncester,  and  afterwards  under  a 
private  tutor  and  abroad,  and  sailed  with  his 
brother's  party  for  Newera  EUya  in  Ceylon 
in  September  1848.  He  entered  the  army 
as  an  endgn  in  the  Oeylon  rifles  in  1848, 
but  was  transferred  to  the  13th  lancers 
in  1662,  and  took  part  in  the  Kaffir  war 
(1852-3)  with  his  re^ment,  when  he  dis- 
titigimhed  himself  for  gallantry  in  action 
at  Berea.  During  the  Crimean  war  he  was 
present  at  tbe  b«ttle  9f  T^fl^cpia^a  and  at 


the  siege  and  fall  of  Sevastopol.  On  obtain- 
ing his  majority  in  1869  he  exchanged  into 
the  10th  hussars,  and  was  appointed  to  com- 
mand the  regiment  in  IWO.  During  his 
command,  which  lasted  for  thirteen  years, 
he  succeeded  in  developing  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  efficiency  in  bis  men.  In  1868  he 
had  published  a  pamphlet  on  the  British 
cavaby,  with  remarks  on  its  practical  orgap 
nisation,and  in  1860  he  wrote  on  the  nati<mal 
defences.  His  writii^  and  the  eizcellent 
condition  of  his  regiment  gained  for  him 
a  reputation  as  an  authority  on  oavalxr 
tactics.  During  the  Austro-Pniasian  and 
Franco-German  wars  he  waa  present  as  a 

rtator,  and  during  the  latter  waa  for  a 
t  time  imprisoned  on  the  suspicion  of 
being  a  German  spy.  In  1873  he  travelled 
through  the  Persian  province  of  Khorason, 
starting  in  April  and  arriving  on  his  return 
at  St.  Petersburg  in  Deceml«r.  He  fiiiled 
in  bis  attempt  to  reach  E!hiva,  but  collected 
a  quantity  of  valuable  militaiy  information, 
which  he  published  in  a  volume  entitled 
'Clouds  in  the  East '  (London,  1876,  8vo), 
to  which  was  added  a  political  and  strategi- 
cal report  on  Central  Asia.  This  work  was 
one  of  the  first  successful  attempts  of  ita 
kind  to  draw  public  attention  to  the  advance 
of  Russia  in  Central  Asia.  In  1874  he  was 
given  the  appointment  of  assistant  quarter- 
mast»^ffenenl  at  Aldershot. 

Bakers  promising  career  in  the  English 
army  come  to  a  regrettable  close  in  1876 
when  he  was  convicted  (2  Aug.  1875)  at 
the  Croydon  assizes  of  indecently  assaulting 
a  young  lady  in  a  railway  carnage  on  the 
preceding  17  June.  He  was  sentenced  to 
twelve  months'  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of 
500/.  (JYme*,  3  Aug.  1876).  He  waa  conse- 
quently dismissed  the  lumy,  'her  mueatT 
having  no  further  occasion  for  his  aerrioea. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  Rusao-Turidsh  war 
^1877-8)  Baker  took  service  under  the  sultan, 
in  the  first  instance  as  major^neral  of 
gendarmerie.  But  in  August  1877,  at  the 
reijuest  of  Mehemet  Ali  Pasha,  he  was  ap- 
pomted  staff  military  adviser  at  the  Turkish 
entrenched  camp  of  Shumla.  Subsequently 
he  was  given  command  of  a  division  in  the 
Balkans.  "With  extraordinary  skill,  in  tha 
face  of  an  immenselv  superior  Russian  force, 
he  fought  at  Toshkessaa  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  and  successful  rearguard  actions  on 
record.  In  command  of  little  more  than 
two  thousand  efi*ectiTe  troops  he  maintained 
an  all-important  position  for  ten  hours  and 
a  half  against  the  Bussian  guards  under 
General  Gourko.  During  this  unequal  con- 
flict the  heroic  Prizrcnd  and  Touzla  battalions 
)ost  mo^  than  ha)f  their  strength.  By  this 
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Btu'bboni  reBistanca  Shakir  PashA  was  en- 
abled to  retreat  in  safety  from  his  poutton 
at  KalnutrH.  In  recognition  of  this  succesa 
Baleer  was  promoted  by  telegram  from  the 
porte  to  the  rank  of  ferik  or  Ueutenant- 
generaL  During;  the  retreat  of  Suleimao'a 
army  he  commanded  the  reai^^uard,  and  it 
feU  to  him  to  bum  the  bridge  at  BazartUik 
over  the  Maritza.  Later,  howerer,  in  the 
war,  becoming  disgusted  at  the  unaccount- 
able abandonment  of  strong  poaitiohs  by  the 
Turkish  generals,  he  remiested  permiBsion  to 
return  to  England.  Balier  published  in 
1879  his  book  entitled  *  War  in  Bulgaria  :  a 
Narrative  of  Personal  Experience '  (London, 
3  vols.  8vo),  in  which  he  confined  himself 
to  describing  the  operations  in  which  he  as- 
sisted. Be  continued  in  the  Turkish  ser- 
vice, and  after  the  concluuon  of  the  war 
was  commissioned  to  superintend  the  carry- 
ing out  <rf  the  proposed  Turkish  reforms  m 
Armenia.  In  1882  he  entered  the  Egyptian 
•ervice,on  the  offer  being  made  to  mm  of 
the  command  of  the  newly  organised  Egyp- 
tian army;  but  on  his  arriTafat  Cairo  this 
ofier  was  withdrawn,  and  he  was  given  the 
command  of  the  police.  Baker  was  con- 
yinced  that  the  police  would  sooner  or  later 
be  wanted  as  a  military  reserve,  and  concen- 
trated his  attention  rather  on  the  semi- 
military  gendarmerie  than  the  police  proper 
(MzuTBB,  Egypt,  p.  332).  His  desperate  en- 
deavour to  relieve  Tokar  with  3,600  Egyp- 
tian troops  and  gendarmerie,  little  better 
than  rabble  in  discipline,  met  with  complete 
defeat  at  El  Teb  on  6  Feb.  1884.  Hia  own 
accoimt  of  the  action  was  that,  on  the 
square  being  threatened  by  a  force  of  the 
^nemy  less  than  one  thousand  strong,  the 
E^ptian  troops  threw  down  their  arms  and 
ran,  allowing  tnemselves  to  be  killed  without 
.the  slightest  resistance  p.  169).  He 
acted  on  the  intelligence  staff  of  the  force 
under  Sir  Gerald  Qraham  [q.v.  Sunpl.],  and 
guided  the  advance  of  the  army  to  the  second 
battle  of  El  Teb  on  29  Feb.  1884,  on  which 
occasion  he  was  wounded. 

Baker  remained  in  command  of  the  Egyp- 
tian police  till  his  death,  which  tookploceat 
Tel-el-kebir  from  angina  pectoris  on  17  Nov. 
1887.  He  was  buried  with  military  honours 
in  the  English  cemetery  at  Cairo. 

In  a  despatch  from  Lord  Salisbury  to  Sir 
Evelyn  Baring  (now  Lord  Cromer),  dated 
5  Dec.  1^8^^  the  great  re^t  of  her  majesty's 
^yemment  was  expressed  at  his  death,  and 
a^nowledgment  was  made  of  tho  important 
services  he  had  rendered  to  the  Effyptian 
government.  His  great  military  abilities 
were,  however*  wasted  in  the  command  of  a 
pivil  force;  Uiey  were  such  tliat  'his  career 


might  have  been  among  the  most  brilliant  id 
our  milhiorv  wrrica* (Timei,  18  Nov.  1887). 

He  nuimed,  on  13  Dec.  1866,  Fanny,  (mly 
child  of  Frank  Wormald  o^  Potterton  Hall. 
Aberford,  by  which  marriage  there  were  two 
daughters,  the  younger  of  whom  only  sur- 
vive her  &theT  ana  married  Sir  John  Cdt^ 
den,  bart. 

Besides  the  works  mentioned  tn  th^  text 
Baker  wrote  a  pamphlet  on  army  reform 
(1869,  8vo)  and  '  Organisation  of  Cavalry' 
for  the '  Journal  of  the  Royal  United  Services 
Institution.' 

[Tim^,  18  Not.  1887;  Annual  RwBter,  1887; 
Sir  Satnuel  Baker,  n  Memoir,  by  Murray  and 
White,  1895;  Baker's  works;  private  infomia^ 
tion.]  W.  C-B. 

BALDWIN,  ROBERT  (1804-1858), 
Canadian  statesman,  bom  in  York  (now 
Toronto),  in  Upper  Canada^n  13  May  1804, 
was  eldest  son  of  William  Warren  Baldwin, 
a  physician  of  Kdinburgh,  who  settled  in 
Canada  in  1798  in  company  with  his  fatbei', 
Robert  Baldwin  of  Summer  Hill,  Knock- 
more,  CO.  Cork,  Ireland,  and  there  engaged 
in  practice  ae  a  barrister.  His  mother  was 
Phcebe,  daughter  of  William  Willcocks, 
sometime  mayor  of  Cork  in  Ireland,  and  later 
judge  of  the  home  district  in  Upper  Canada. 
Robert  received  his  education  at  the  HomjB 
district  grammar  school  under  John  Strocban 
[q.v.l,  and  in  1819  began  the  study  of  law. 
On  being  admitted  on  attorney  and  called 
to  the  bar  of  the  province  in_  Trinity  term, 
1826,  he  was  taken  into  partnership  by  bis 
father,  and  from  that  time  conducted  a  laiva 
and  profitable  bunness  until  1848,  when  be 
retired  from  active  practice.  Four  ye&rs 
previously  he  had  inherited  a  large  property 
in  Canada.  On  two  occasions  he  was  trea- 
surer of  the  Law  Society  and  honorary  head 
of  the  Ut>per  Canada  bar,  holding  office  for 
the  first  time  in  1847  and  1848,  and  agaiii 
from  1850  till  his  death. 

Baldwin's  name  is  inseparably  ooi^ne^fted 
with  the  introduction  and  estahlishment  in 
Canada  of  parliamentary  government.  His 
public  life  dates  from  1828,  when  he  Was  an 
unsuccesiiful  candidate  for  York.  He  won 
the  seat  in  January  1880,  but  was  defeated 
after  the  dissolution  in  June  following,  and 
did  not  o^in  enter  the  lef^alative  assembly 
until  18&,  after  the  union  of  Upper  irith 
Low;er  Cuiada,  and  the  grout  to  tne  coIonT 
of  responuble  or  parliamentary  government. 

HMntime  Baldwin  drew  up  the  assem- 
bly's petition  to  the  king,  dated  1829,  whic& 
protested  against  the  governor's  dismissal  of 
a  judge,  Jonn  Walpole  Willis  [q.  v.]  Thii 
document  contains  what  is  deemed  to  be  tha 
first  request  on  the  jfUi  of  a  British  oolong 
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for  the  parliamentary  dystem.  But  Bald- 
win's ideas  on  the  suhject,  though  far  in  ad- 
Tanca  of  thoee  of  the  men  of  his  time,  were 
attQ  in  tliur  formatire  Btage.  Seven  years 
later  his  Tiews  were  maturad.  On  *26  Feb. 
1836  he  was  selected  by  Sir  Francis  Bond 
Head  [q.T.],  Ueutenant^vemor  of  Upper 
Osnada,  as  one  of  his  executive  council. 
Baldwin's  faith  in  parliamentary  govern- 
ment, in  its  adaptability  to  colonial  con- 
ations, and  the  nght  of  British  suljects  in 
Upper  Canada  to  its  enjoyment  were  com- 
municated to  the  governor  beforehis  appoint- 
ment, and  the  acceptance  of  such  opinions 
formed  the  condition  upon  which  he  con- 
sented to  take  office.  But  the  lieutenant- 
governor,  ignoring  the  stipulation,  continued 
to  act  independently  of  his  executive  council 
as  his  predecessors  had  done.  On  4  March, 
therefore,  Baldwin  drew  up  a  minute  or  me- 
morandum of  remonstrance  which  the  council 
adopted  and  transmitted  to  the  lieutenant- 
governor.  Sir  Francis  scouted  the  limitations 
of  power  which  his  advisers  would  have  im- 
posed on  him,  I^bt  eonsequentl^r  resigned 
on  12  March.  The  house  was  sittmg  at  the 
time.  It  embraced  at  once  the  cause  of  the 
ministers,  endorsed  their  action,  and  re- 
affirmed their  reasons.  This  was  the  earliest 
conscious  adoption  of  parliamentary  prin- 
ciples by  a  colonial  assembly.  The  resigna- 
tion of  the  ministers  was  accepted,  the  house 
dissolved,  a  new  election  proclaimed,  and  the 
question  what  form  the  government  should 
take  was  debated  at  the  hustings;  the  lieu- 
tenant-governor took  an  active  part  in  the 
contest^  holding  himself  forth  as  the  main- 
stay of '  British  institutions '  and  denouncing 
his  opponents     'rapublieana'  or  something 

■  OlMl. 

Baldwin  took  no  part  in  the  elections,  but 
in  April  paid  a  visit  to  England  and  spent 
about  a  year  there  and  in  Lreland.  When 
in  Xiondon,  he  sought  an  interview  with 
the  coloni^  secretaiv,  Charles  Grant,  lord 
Qlenelg  fq.  v.],  which  was  declined,  but  be 
was  invitml  to  send  suggestions.  They  were 
given  in  a  letter  dat^  IS  July;  1836,  and 
constitute  probably  the  best  argument  extant 
for  the  extension  of  the  English  govern- 
mental svstem  to  the  colonial  possessions. 
Having  done  all  he  could  to  avert  the  re- 
bellion which  now  threatened,  Baldwin  with- 
drewflrom  public  afiairsfornearly  four  years. 

In  1637,  when  Lord  Russell's  Canada  reso- 
Intuns  came  up  for  oon^eration  in  pariia^ 
ment,  colonial  self-government  found  no  ad- 
vocitea.  Hie  Upper  Canada  rebellion  broke 
out  on  4  pec.  1887.  The  lieutenant-governor 
pepi  to  Baldwin  aflking  him  to  meet  William 
Ljaik  M^lceinie      v.]  and  his  misguided 


followers  with  a  fiag  of  truce.  Baldwin  at 
once  complied,  and,  as  written  authority  for 
his  mission  was  demanded  by  Hackensie, 
returned  to  obtun  it.  Sir  Francis  refused 
not  onlv  to  give  a  written  authority  but  to 
acknowled^  any  mission  at  all.  Tbaa  mes- 
sage Bald  wm  delivered  to  the  rebels,  and  re- 
tired forthwith  to  his  own  house.  Sir  Allan 
Macnab  [q.  vj,  relying  on  statements  in  the 
published  'Narrative^  of  Sir  F.  B.  Head, 
subsequentiy  attacked  in  the  assemblv  Bald- 
win's action  on  this  occasion,  but,  on  hearlni; 
Baldwin's  account,  withdrew  his  strictures, 
and  approved  Baldwin's  conduct  in  the  cir- 
cumstances. The  honse  took  the  same  vieW 
(18  Oct.  1842). 

At  the  request  of  the  governor-general, 
Charles  Poulett  Thompson,  Lord  Sydenhao^ 

tj.  v.],  Baldwin  becaine  solicitor-general  for 
fpper  Canada  in  1640,  and  next  year  (2  Feb. 
1^1)^  when  the  union  with  Xiower  Canadfi 
came  into  force,  liOrd  Sydenham  invited  him 
to  join  bis  executive  councQ.  The  elections 
to  the  united  legislative  assembly  soon  fob* 
lowed,  and  Baldwin  was  returned  for  two 
constituencies.  The  lerislat^re  was  sumr 
moned  to  meet  in  June,  but,  before  that  to<^ 
place,  Baldwin's  own  suspicions  of  tiie 
govemor^neral's  conception  of  responsible 
or  parliamentarv  government  were  arouse^ 
He  had  no  confidence  in  the  majority  of  his 
ministerial  colleagues,  and  he  approacbed 
the  govemoi^eneral  for  the  purpose  of  hav- 
ing the  council  reconstructed  on  a  bomo^ 
geneous  basis.  Sydenham  declined  the  pro,- 
poaition,  and  Baldwin  at  once  retired  from 
office.  Lord  Sydenham  meant  by  respon- 
sUile  government  that  his  executive  should 
consist  of  heads  of  departments  who  should 
be  solely  respon^ble  to  him,  and  that  be 
should  in  turn  be  responuble  to  the  imperial 
parliament.  As  the  session  progressed  it 
became  evident,  notwithstanding  the  profess 
sions  of  certain  ministers,  that  the  rule  ot 

gtvemment  was  prescribed  by  Lord  John 
ussell's  despatch  of  16  Oct.  1889,  which 
had  not  been  published.  Baldwin  moved 
for  itsproductionjwliichwas granted.  There- 
upon, on  3  Sept.  1841,  he  submitted.a  series 
of  resolutions  which  constitute,  aays  A1- 
plueus  Todd  [q.  v.],  '  articles  of  agreement 
upon  the  momentous  question  of  responsible 
government,  between  the  executive  autho- 
rity of  the  crown  and  tbe  Canadian  people.' 
^ey  are  not  legislative  but  declaratory,  and 
sanction  tiiis  principle :  that,  in  local  affairs', 
tiie  local  ministers  are  answerable  to  th^ 
local  houses  for  all  acts  of  tiie  executive 
authority.  During  the  debate  certain  verb(4 
alterations,  lesJly  the  work  pf  Lord  Syden- 
ham, were  su^;usted  and  accepted,  aii4  tb? 
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Tesolutions  passed  unanimously.  In  this 
manner  was  parliamentary  rule  formally 
introduced  into  the  colonies. 

Lord  Sydenham  died  shortly  afterwards, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Sir  <^harles  Bagot  [q.  t. 
SuppLlwhofirstorganised  in  Canada  govern- 
ment oj  means  of  a  cabinet.  The  existing 
adminiatration  was  threatened  with  defeat 
at  the  opening  of  the  next  session  (1&42).  A 
reorganisation  thereupon  took  place.  Bald- 
irin  took  office  with  Sir  Louis  Lafontaine. 
Tbfff  accepted  the  portfolios  of  attomey- 
^meralfor  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  respec- 
tively, and  became  the  actual  leaders  of  the 
government,  though  tbeir  _pre-eminence  in 
the  council  was  not  official.  Lafontaine 
took  charge  of  the  affiiirs  of  Lower  Canada, 
while  those  of  Upper  Canada  and  matters 
common  to  the  east  and  west  fell  into  Bald- 
win's bands.  Baldwin  was  defeated  on  re- 
turn to  his  constituents  after  accepting  office, 
but  was  chosen  by  acclamation  to  represent 
Simouski  in  Lower  Canada.  The  Trench 
Canadiana  seiied  the  opportunity  to  express 
^leir  iqmeeiation  of  his  services  on  their 
behal£  ^Idwin  and  Lafontaine*s  adminia- 
tration,  which  lasted  ftvm  September  of  1843 
to  September  of  1&48,  marks  the  first  period 
of  cabinet  government  in  Canada. 

"With  Sir  Charles  Bagot'a  successor.  Sir 
Charles  Theophilus  (afterwards  Lord)  Met- 
calfe [q.  v.],  who  professed  his  adherence  to 
responsible  government  in  Lord  Sydenbnm's 
understanding  of  the  term,  Baldwin  and  his 
colleagues  come  ipto  conflict.  The  occasion 
was  tne  making  of  certain  local  appoint- 
ments by  the  governor  on  his  own  autnority. 
The  council  remonstrated,  and,  as  the'iv  re- 
monstrances were  of  no  avail,  resigned.  The 
bouse  which  was  then  sitting  a^rovcd  tbeir 
action  by  a  vote  of  two  to  one.  A  session 
of  turmnl  was  brought  to  on  early  close, 
followed  bv  a  ministerial  interregnum  that 
lasted  nearly  nine  months.  At  length  Met< 
calfe  gathered  together  a  tolerably  complete 
cabinet,  dissolved  the  house,  and  entered  the 
electoral  arena  with  all  the  force  he  could 
command.  He  defeated  Baldwin  by  a  small 
majority,  and  set  William  Henry  Draper 
(1801-1877)  in  power.  But  Draper  proved 
no  less  tenacious  than  Baldwin  of  the  rights 
of  his  position,  and  the  ultimate  efiect  of 
Metcalfe's  action  was  to  strengthen  respon- 
sible government  in  the  parliamentary  sense 
of  the  term,  which  was  not  thenceforth 
called  in  questioD  in  Canada. 

After  four  years  in  opposition  Baldwin  re- 
sumed office  in  March  1848  with  Lafontaine 
und«  the  govemoTfeneralship  of  Lord 
Elgin.  The  administration,  known  again 
fts  tht)  I^a^tain^B^ldwin  govemmeDt 


(although  Baldwin  was  never  nominally 
prime  minister),  was  once  more  framed  on 
the  basis  of  a  double  leadership.  As  in  his 
earlier  administration,  Baldwin  took  charge 
of  Upper  Canada  and  matters  common  to 
east  and  west.  The  amount  of  constructive 
legislation  effected  was  unprecedented  in 
Canada.  Among  the  special  measures  asso- 
ciated with  Baldwin's  name  in  his  own 
section,  Canada  west,  now  the  province  of 
Ontario,  ore:  e<|ual  division  of  intestates' 
land  among  claimants  of  the  some  degree; 
the  organisation  of  the  muni<upal  system 
substantially  as  it  now  exists ;  tlie  estaUiBb- 
ment  of  Toronto  University  on  a  non-sec- 
tarian basis;  the  erection  of  division  or 
small-debt  courts,  of  the  courts  of  common 
pleas  and  chancery.  He  had  a  principal 
share  also  in  the  following  acts,  which  were 
of  common  benefit  to  both  sections  of  the 
colony:  the  taking  over  of  the  post-office 
from  the  imperial  authorities;  the  settle- 
ment of  the  civil  list  question  ;  the  freeing 
and  enlargement  of  the  canals ;  the  opening 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  following  the  repeal  w 
the  British  navigation  laws;  the  abolition  at 
the  old  pr^er^tial  tariff.  One  act  of  his 
administration  aroused  great  opposition  in 
the  province.  Known  as  the  Rebellion 
Losses  Bill,  its  purpose  was  to  compensate 
those  persons  in  Lower  Canada  who  bad 
Buflered  loss  from  the  rebellion  of  1837-8, 
and  were  not  actually  guilty  of  treason.  A 
similar  statute  had  been  passed  for  Upper 
Canada.  The  bill  was  held  to  be  unjust  to 
the  loyal  population,  but  it  was  really  aa 
act  of  local  justice.  Out  of  the  agitation 
arose  a  movement,  chiefly  among  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking people,  for  the  annexation  of 
Canada  to  the  United  States.  Baldwin 
met  this  with  determined  boldness ;  nor  was 
he  less  hosUle  to  a  demand  for  Canadian 
independence,  a  subsidiary  reflex  the  same 
discontent.  Since  1860  there  has  been  no 
serious  leaning  in  either  of  these  directions  in 
British  North  America, 

The  occasion  of  Baldwin's  retirement  was 
a  motion  to  inquire  into  the  working  of  the 
court  of  chancery,  which  had  Just  been 
established.  The  house  rejected  the  motion, 
but,  as  a  majority  from  Upper  Canada 
favoured  it,  he  interpreted  their  vote  as  an 
expression  of  non-confidence  in  bim.  He 
resigned  bis  portfolio  to  the  regret  both  of 
opponents  and  colleagues.  In  the  ensiung 
elections  (1861)  he  agun  solicited  the  suf- 
frage of  his  old  constituency,  the  Korth  Rid- 
ing of  York,  but  vras  defeated  by  one  of  his 
nominal  supporters.  In  &ct,  new  issues  or 
phases  of  issues  were  ainjung,  and,  as  time 
went  on,  there  was  a  widening  brBKh  hop 
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tween  Baldwin  and  the  reformera.  ^Vith- 
drawing  from  public  li&  at  tlie  early  am  of 
fyrtj-Eefw&it  Baldwin  steadily  leusted  all 
persuasionB  to  rotum.  In  1854  be  was  made 
oompaaioa  of  the  Bath.  On  9  Dec.  1858  he 
died,  as  fie.h&d  lived,  a  devotad  churchman. 

On  the  motion  of  (Sir)  Francis  Bincki  a 
marble  bust  him  was  placed  in  tke  as- 
8emb}y  chamber ;  his  portxait  in  cnl  hangs  in 
Osffoode  Hall,  Toronto. 

On  31  May  1827  Baldwin  married  his 
couBin,  Ai^usta  Elizabeth  Sullivan,  sister 
of  Mr.  Justice  SuUivsn ;  she  died  on  II  Jan. 
1836. 

[T^jrln'e  Fortv.  of  Brit  Amer.  Hi.  6i-49; 
Dent's  Can,  Poitr.  OalL  i.  17-48i  Dent's  Last 
Forty  Years,  vol.  i. ;  Gterin-L^j'cHe's  Diz  Aos  au 
Can.  1840-80 ;  Turcotte's  Can.  sous  I'lXiuon,  pts. 
1.  ii. ;  Horgfim's  Legal  Directorr,  p.  3.5 ;  Head's 
Kanatire,  pp.  60,  316,  381 ;  Head's  Lord  Q\t>- 
netg*!  IDetipfttehen,  pp.  51-66;  Ann.  Reg.  1836, 
Pod.  Doc.  388-200;  Houston's  Constit.  Docsl 
•pp.  S02-S04 ;  J.  E.  Cote's  Pol.  Appmts.  m.  27, 
M;  Lord  Durham's  Beport,  Janaaty  16S9,- 
BoUsT'sfiepoBsible  Oort.  (pampli.).lS«0;  Lind- 
say's lafe  of  W.  L.  Hadcenzie,  li.  <4  and  App. ; 
Soop^s  Life  of  Ld.  Sydenham,  pp.  32S  et  saq. ; 
Kaye's  Lift  at  Ld.  Uetealfe.  ii.  M3  eb  seq.; 
Kaye's  Select,  from  papers  of  Loid  Metcalfe,  pp. 
412-21;  WakeOeld's  View  of  Sir  C.  Matcalfe'a 
OoTt.  p,  17;  Hinoks'i  Heminiscsncas,  pp.  16, 
]8S-2n0;  IGneln'sHist.  of  fan.  1840-60^.  18; 
Orpy's  Colonial  Polity,  i.  206  et  seq.;  Report 
oQ  GriaTanees,  Upper  Canada,  1836,  p.  80; 
KinAy-tvo  Resolutions,  Lower  Csnada,  1834; 
Todd's  Porlt.  Qort.  In  the  Brit.  Col.  p.  76 ;  Hsn- 
sard'fl  Canada Debate(1837),  3rd  ser.  rots,  xzsri. 
xzxTii. ;  Colonial  Policy  (1850),  Srd  an.  toI. 
eriii. ;  Pop^s  Hem.  of  Sir  J,  A.  Ifaedonald,  i. 
85;  David's  L'Umon  dee  deux  Cinadas,  oh.  i.- 
▼ii.;  Baad'sR«bellionofI&37,pp.322-ft2;  Hop- 
kins's Canada:  ssi  BnqrelopiBdin,  18&8,  iii.  38- 
81,  107-8;  RysMca'i  Stoiy  of  my  Life,  pp. 
818-41,]  T.  B.  B. 

BALPOUa,  EDWARD  GHEENQ813- 
1889]^  luveon-general  and  writer  on  India, 
the  second  son  of  Captain  Geone  Balfour 
•nd  his  wife,  a  sister  <n  Joseph  luime,  M.P., 
was  bom  at  Montrose  in  Forfarshire  on 
6  Sept.  1813.  He  received  his  early  educa- 
tion at  the  Montrose  academy,  proceeded  to 
EdlnbuTf^h  Univer»IW,  and  after  studying 
surgery  became,  in  1833,  a  licentiate  of  the 
Boyal  CoU^  of  Surgeons  of  that  city. 
In  1834  he  went  to  India  and  entered  the 
medical  department  of  the  Indian  army, 
and  on  2  June  1630  he  obtained  a  com- 
mission of  assistant-surgeon.  As  executive 
officer  he  had,  during  various  periods  until 
1862,  medical  charge  of  European  and 
native  artillery,  and  of  native  cavalry  and 
infantry  of  both  the  Madras  and  Bombay 
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armies,  and  was  staff-surgeon  at  Ahmad- 
Donr  in  the  Deccan  and  at  Bellary  in  the 
cecCsd  districts.  In  1850. he  was  acting  go- 
vernment agent  at  Chepauk  and  paymaster 
of  the  Gamatic  stinends.  On  SI  Dec.  1852 
he  attsined  the  ranE  of  full  surgeon. 

In  1845  Balfour  published  'Statistical 
Data  for  forming  Troops  and  maintaining 
them  in  Health  in  different  Climates  and 
Localities  '  (Madras  f),  and  '  Observations 
on  the  Means  of  preserving  the  Health  of 
Troops  by  selecting  Healt^  Localities  for 
their  Cantonments'  (London),  whidi  bron^t 
him  into  smne  prominence  as  an  anthcunty 
on  public  health.  In  1849  he  leedved  the 
ihaaks  of  the  Madras  government  for  his 
report '  On  the  Influence  exercised  by  Trees 
on  the  Climate  of  a  Country '  (ifadrtu  Jour- 
nal 0/ Literature  tmd  Seieitce,  1849;  reprinted 
1840  at  Madras  with  similar  reports).  In 
the  same  year  a  treatise  b^  him  on  '  Stati»- 
tics  of  Cholera'  was  published  at  Madras, 
in  1850  he  issued  '  Remarks  on  the  Causes 
for  which  Native  SoltUers  of  the  Madras 
Army  were  discha^fed  Uie  Service  in  the 
five  Years  from  1843-3  to  1846-7.' 

During  the  early  years  of  his  service  Bal- 
four devoted  much  attention  to  the  study 
of  oriental  languages,  and  became  an  expert 
scholar  in  Hiimustani  and  Persian.  1^1860 
he  published  at  Madras,  under  the  title  of 
'Gul-Dastah,  or  the  Bunch,  of  Roses,'  a 
lithographed  series  of  extracts  from  Persian 
and  Hindustani  poets,  and  founded  the  Mo^ 
hammedan  Public  Library  at  Madras,  an  in- 
stitution containing  books  in  English  and 
oriental  lan^fuages,  open  to  all  classes  and 
creeds.  This  service  to  literature  was,  on 
his  departure  from  India,  natefully  acknow- 
ledged in  an  address  in  Persian  which  was 

E resented  to  him  at  Madras  by  leading  Mo- 
ammedans.  Froml854tol86lhawa8often 
employed  as  Persian  and  Hindustani  trans- 
lator to  the  government. 

In  I860  an  offer  made  by  Balfour  to  the 
gOTonunent  to  form  a  museum  in  Madras 
was  accepted,  and  the  Government  Central 
Museum  was  established  with  Balfour  as  its 
superintendent,  an  ofiice  which  he  under- 
took without  remuneration,  and  filled  till 
1660.  While  holding  this  a^intment  he 
issued,  besides  several  catalogues  and  general 
reports  on  the  work  of  the  museum,  a  num- 
ber of  publications  relating  to  special 
branches  of  scientific  study,  These  included 
a  classified  list  of  the  MoUusca  (Madras, 
1856,  fol.),  a  '  Report  on  the  Iron  Ores ; 
the  Manufacture  of  Iron  and  Steel ;  and  the 
Coals  of  the  Madras  Presidency'  (Madras, 
1855,  8vo),  and  'Remarks  on  the  Gutts 
Percha  of  Southern  India '  (Madras,  1856, 
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8to).  He  aiko  iraote  a  ptefatoiy  descrip- 
tion <Mf  the  district!  dealt  with  in  a  *  Baro- 
metrical Sorve^  of  India,*  issued  in  1868 
nnder  the  editorship  of  a  committee,  of 
which  Balfour  was  chairman,  and  in  1866  he 
pnbliahed  *  Localities  of  India  exempt  from 
Cholera.' 

In  1867  appeared  at  Madras  the  work  by 
which  Balfour  is  best  known,  '  The  Ency 
dopeedia  of  India  and  of  Eastern  and 
Southern  Asia,  Commercial,  Industrial,  and 
Scientific*   This  book  embodied  ^at  ex- 

Serience,  T&st  reading,  and  indomitable  in- 
astry.  A  second  edition  in  five  volumes 
appwred  in  India  in  1878,  and  between  1877 
and  1884  Balfbur  revised  the  hook  for  pu1>> 
Ucation  in  Eoffland.  After  the  first  edition 
tiie  word  'Cf  cfoDBBdia'wM  mbstStuted  in  the 
title  for '  Encyclopie^a.'  Hie  third  edition, 
which  was  puUiuied  in  London  in  1886, 
was  at  many  points  superior  to  the  earlier 
impressionB.  Balfour's  outlay  on  it  was 
lavish  and  ungrudging,  but  the  usefulness 
of  the  work  was  soon  generally  recognised, 
and  the  whole  expenditure  was  met  within 
two  years. 

Prom  1868  to  1861  Balfour  was  com- 
missioner for  investigating  the  debts  of 
the  nawab  of  the  Oamattc,  at  whose 
court  he  was  for  many  years  political  agent. 
He  acted  for  a  short  period  as  assistant 
assay  master  at  the  Madras  mint,  and  in  the 
military  finance  department  of  India  he  was 
at  Madras  examiner  of  medical  accounts. 

In  1862  he  joined  the  administrative  grade 
of  the  Madras  medical  staff.  He  was  deputy 
inspector-general  of  hospitals  from  to 
1870,  and  during  this  period  he  served  as 
deputy  surgeon-general  in  the  Burmah  divi- 
sion, the  Straits  Settlements,  the  Andamans, 
twice  in  the  ceded  districts,  tvrice  in  the 
Mysore  division,  and  for  four  years  with  the 
Hyderabad  subsidiair  force  and  Hyderabad 
contingent.  He  displayed  the  utmost  energy 
in  the  personal  inspection  of  his  districts, 
and  proved  his  continued  interest  in  scientific 
matters  by  instituting  the  Mysore  Museum 
in  1866,  and  by  publishintr  at  Madras  a  work 
on  '  The  Timber  Trees,  Timber,  and  Fancy 
"Woods,  as  also  the  Forests  of  India  and  of 
Eastern  and  Southern  Asia,*  which  reached 
a  second  edition  in  1863,  and  a  third  in  1870. 

From  1871  to  1876  Balfour  was,  as  surgeon- 
general,  head  of  the  Madras  mescal  depart- 
ment. In  the  second  year  of  his  period  of 
office  he  conferred  a  great  benefit  on  the 
natives  of  India  by  drawing  the  attention  of 
the  Madras  government  to  the  necessity  for 
educating  women  in  the  medical  profession, 
native  social  customs  being  such  that  native 
women  were  debarred  alike  from  receiving 


visits  from  medical  men  and  fh>m  attending 
at  the  public  hospitals  and  dispensaries.  As 
a  result  the  Madras  Medical  College  was  in 
1876  opened  to  women,  and  his  services  in 
this  direction  were  commemorated  in  1891 
by  the  endowment  at  Madras  University  of 
a  '  Balfour  memorial'  gold  medal,  wiUi  the 
object  of  encouraging  the  medical  edneation 
of  women,  Balfour's  last  puhUeations  before 
leaving  India  were  two  pamphlets  with  the 
general  title  'Medical  Hints  to  the  People 
of  India.'  They  bore  respectively  the  sub- 
titles, *  The  Vydian  and  the  Hakim,  what 
do  they  know  of  Medicine  P '  and  '  Eminent 
Medical  Men  of  Asia,  Africa,  Europe,  and 
America,  who  have  advanced  Jfedical 
Stnenoe.'  Both  appeared  at  Madrsp  in  1876, 
and  reached  secona  editions  in  the  following 
year. 

In  1876  Balfour  finally  returned  to  Eng- 
land with  a  good  service  pension,  after  forty- 
two  years'  residence  in  India.  Before  his 
departure  public  acViowledgment  of  his 
laboors  was  made  in  an  address  presented  to 
him  at  Madras  by  the  Hindu,  Mdiamme- 
dan,  and  European  communities.  His  por- 
trait was  placed  in  the  Government  Central 
Museum. 

In  England,  besides  preparing  for  the  preigs 
the  third  edition  of  his  '  Encyclop»dia  of 
India/  he  issued  '  Indian  Forestry '  (1886) 
and  'The  Agricultural  Festa  of  India  and  of 
Eastern  and  Southern  Asia,  V^etable,  Ani- 
mal '  (1887).  He  died  on  8  Dec  1880  at 
107  Qlouceeter  Terrace,  Hyde  Fftrk,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-six.  He  mairiedf  on  34  Bfay 
1853,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Dr.  GKlchrist 
of  M^ras. 

Balfour  was  a  fellow  of  the  Madras  Uni- 
versity, and  a  corresponding  member  ai  the 
Imperial  Boyal  Geolc^iod  Institate  of 
Vienna.  In  addition  to  the  works  enume- 
rated above,  he  translated  into  Hindustani 
Dr.  J.  T.  Conquest's  'Outlines  of  Midwifery,' 
and  procured  and  printed  at  his  own  expense 
translations  of  the  same  work  in  Tamil,  Te- 
lu^,  and  Canarese.  He  also  translated  into 
Hindustani  Glelg's  *  Astronomy,'  and  pre- 
pared in  1864  a  £glot  Hindustani  and  Eng- 
lish 'Statistical  Map  of  the  World,' which 
was  also  rendered  and  printed  In  Tamil  and 
Telugu.  To  periodical  literatore  he  made 
a  large  numb^  of  contributions  on  Taiions 
subjects,  a  ust  of  ^ich  is  given  in  the 
•  Cyeloptedia  of  India*  (3rd  edit,  1886). 

His  elder  brother,  SiB  Obobqb  Bauoitb 
(1809-1894),  general  andpolitician,  was  bom 
at  Montrose  in  1809.  He  was  educated  at 
the  Military  Academy  at  Addiscombe,  en- 
tered the  Madras  artillery  in  1836,  and  in  the 
following  year  joined  the  royal  artillery,  and 
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ultimstely  roae  to  the  rank  of  gensral.  He 
served  vith  the  Malacca  field  force  in  1632- 
l&BS,  and,  a«  brigade  muor,  in  the  campaign 
aninst  Knitiool  in  1839,  being  present  at 
the  battle  of  Zorapore  on  18  C^t.  He  was 
itair  offioor  of  the  Madraa  forces  in  the  war 
■gainat  CSiiiia  in  1840-3,  and  took  part  in 
we  ^ine^  eetions  of  the  eampaign,  and 
was  eleetad  ji^nt  agent  for  cftptnred  public 
yoperty;  he  was  also  receiver  of  the  ransom 
payaUe  under  the  treaty  of  Nankin,  and  be 
settled  and  paid  the  hong  debts  due  hy  the 
Cihiiuee  msrehants.  From  1843  till  1866 
he  was  consal  at  Shanghai.  He  received 
his  commission  as  captain  in  the  artillery 
corps  on  26  March  1844,  and  obtained  the 
brevet  rank  of  field  officer  in  the  artillery  on 
8  Oct.  1847.  From  1849  till  1867  he  was 
an  acting  stipendiary  member  of  the  military 
board  at  the  Madras  Presidency,  and  daring 
tiaoB  time  was  employed  ss  a  commissioner 
to  inquiie  into  tne  Madras  public  works 
satabUskments.  He  was  made  C.B.  in  1864. 
He  received  the  brevet  rank  of  lieatenaBt- 
eolond  of  die  Madras  svtiUeiT  in  1856,  in 
IftiThe  became  oidonel,  end  in  1668  attsiiud 
the  regimental  rank  of  lieutenantKXtlonel  of 
artillery.  In  1860  he  was  specially  com- 
misnoned  by  the  viceroy,  Lord  Canning,  to 
mqaire  into  the  condition  of  the  native  and 
Boropean  troops  forming  the  garrisota  of 
Rirmah.  He  was  a  memoer  of  the  military 
finance  commission  in  1859  and  1860,  and 
from  1860  till  1863  he  was  chief  of  the 
military  finance  department  formed  to  ensure 
economyin  military  expenditure.  Hislabours 
in  this  conneetion  met  wiUi  high  aommend*' 
tion  firam  the  Indian  government,  and  after 
his  retnm  to  England  he  was  employed  in 
1866  on  tiie  reemiting  commission.  The 
thoronghness  of  his  won  on  litis  oommisuon 
led  to  his  nomination  In  1667  as  assistant  to 
the  controUer-in-chief  at  the  war  office;  he 
filled  this  poBt  from  1668  till  1871,  and  was 
created  E.C.B.  in  1870.  He  was  promoted 
mwor^general  in  1866,  lieutenant-general  in 
1674,  and  general  in  1877.  In  1873  he  was 
elected  liberal  H.P.  for  Kincardineshire,  and 
held  the  seat  nntU  1893.  In  1876  he  sup< 
plied  a  jffefaoe  on  the  '  commercial,  politic 
cal,  and  military  advantages  in  all  Asia'  to 
a  ocdlaotion  of  articles  snd  letters  on '  Trade 
and  Salt  in  India  Free,'  reprinted  from  the 
*  Times.'  He  died  in  London  on  13  March 
X8M  at  6  Cleveland  Gsfdens,  &W.  He 
married  in  1848  Oharlotte  Isabdla,  the  third 
imaghUK  of  Joeeph  Hume,  M.P. 

[Times,  IS  and  IS  March  1894, "  l>«e.  1889; 
CvelopKi^  of  India;  Madras  Army  I4st; 
IniMteMith  Ceatory,  Novenber  1887.  artieU 
oa  Medieal  Women  by  Dr.  Sophia  Jaz-Blsks; 


Madras  University GaL  1891-2;  Kellj'a Loodoo 
Msdical  IKreoL  1880;  Walfoid's  County  Fa- 
milias;  Chiide  to  City  of  Itfbdias,  1889;  private 
infonaaftson.]  C.  £.  H. 

BAUFOXm,  THOMAS  GRAHAM 
(1813-1891),  physician,  belonged  to  the 
uunily  of  PUrig,  and  was  bom  in  Edinburgh 
on  18  March  1813.  He  was  son  of  John 
Balfour,  a  merchant  of  Leith,  and  his  wife 
Helen,  daughter  of  Thomas  Buchanan  of 
.Ardoch.  He  was  great-grandson  of  James 
Balfour,  professor  of  moral  philosophr  at 
Edinburgh  in  1764,  and  of  Robert  wnytt 
[q.  v.],  the  celebrated  medical  writer  and 
professor  of  physiol^y  at  Edinburgh.  He 
graduated  M.D.  at  ^oburgh  in  1334,  and 
tn  1836  entered  the  Army  Medical  Ser- 
vice and  was  immediately  engaged  in  the 
first  four  V4dumes  of  the  '  Statistics  of  the 
British  Army.'  From  1840  to  1848  he 
served  as  assistant  surgeon  in  the  grenadier 
guards.  In  1867  he  was  appointed  secre- 
tary to  Sidney  Herbert's  committee  on  the 
sanitary  state  of  the  army,  and  in  1869  ha 
beoame  deputy  inspector-general  in  cha^ 
of  the  new  statistical  branch  of  the  army 
medical  department,  a  post  which  he  hel<l 
for  fourteen  years.  He  was  elected  F.RS. 
on  3  June  1858  and  in  1860  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  I^ondoQ.  In 
1867  he  was  appointed  honorary  physician 
to  the  queen.  He  was  placed  on  half-pay 
as  surgeon-general  in  1876,  and  in  his  forty 
yeara  of  service  had  done  much  to  improve 
the  sanitary  condition  of  ^the  forces.  He 
mairied  in  1866 GeorginSf  daughter  of  George 
Prmtice  of  Armagh,and  had  one  son,  Graham 
Balfour.  He  died  at  Coombe  Lodge,  Wint- 
bledoo,  on  17  Jan.  1891. 

JMemoir  by  bis  consin,  George  W.  Balfour ; 
pnnte  iafwrnatioD  ;  Jounal  of  Bojal  Statisti- 
cal Socie^,  1891.]  N.  M. 

BALL,  JOHN  (1818-1889),  man  of  sci- 
ence, politician,  and  Alpine  traveller,  bom  in 
Dublin  on  30  Aug.  1816,  was  eldest  son  of 
Nicholas  Ball  [q.  v.],  judge  of  the  court  of 
common  pleas  m  Ireland,  and  Jane  Sherlock 
of  Batlentown  Castle,  co.  Waterford.  In 
his  early  ohildhood  he  showed  a  precocious 
taste  for  outM)f-doOT  observation  and  works 
on  natnral  sciraca.  When  in  his  seventh 
year  he  was  taken  to  Switnrland,  he  was 
deeply  affected  by  the  view  of  the  jUps  from 
tiie  Jura.  He  wrote  in  after  lifis, '  For  long 
years  that  scene  remained  impressed  on  my 
mind,  whether  asleep  or  awake,  and  perhapa 
nothing  has  bsd  so  great  an  influence  on  my 
entire  life.'  In  the  following  year,  at  Ems, 
the  child's  chief  occupation  was  measuring, 
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or  tiying  to  meuure,  the  heigbt  of  the  hiUa 
around  with  a  mountain  barometer. 

Brought  up  as  a  Ronun  eatholie,  BUI  at 
thhrteen  was  sent  for  three  years  to  the  Ro- 
man catholic  coUwe  at  Oscott,  whence  he 
-went  on  to  Christ's  Coll^,  Cambridge,  beiog 
admitted  in  1836.  There,  like  Darwin,  he 
fell  under  the  inftuenee  of  I^feesor  John 
Bterens  Henalow  [q.  v.],  whose  botamcal 
lectures  he  attended,  and  in  whose  family 
the  *  wild  Irishman '  was  a  prime  favourite. 
He  came  out  as  twenty-seYenth  wrangler  in 
1839,  but  was  prevented  by  his  rel^on  from 
taking  a  degree.  After  leaving  the  university 
Ball  traveued  for  four  years  in  different 
parts  of  Europe,  seeing  much  of  men  and 
manners^  and  also  of  mountains  and  flowers. 
A  valuable  paper  on  the  botany  of  Skulj 
was  one  of  tne  result*  of  these  early  travda. 
In  1846  he  stayed  for  some  time  at  Zermatt 
in  order  to  atttdy  glaciers,  making  a  series  of 
observatioas.  The  conclusions  he  was  led 
to,  however,  coincided  so  closely  with  those 
of  James  David  Forbes  [q.  v.]  that  he  re- 
frained from  publishing  them,  though  he 
afterwards  contributed  several  papers  to  the 
'  Philosophical  Magazine/  in  which  be  con- 
tested the  hypothesis  with  regard  to  the 
action  of  glaciers  in  the  formation  of  Alpine 
valleys  and  lalce  basins  that  had  been  lately 
put  forward.  Ball  was  called  to  the  Irish 
bar  in  1846,  but  never  practised.  In  1846 
he  was  appointed  assistant  poor-law  com- 
missioner. This  was  at  the  period  of  the 
Irish  potato  famine.  The  work  was  severe, 
and  in  the  following  year  he  was  forced  by 
ill-health  to  reaaga.  'In  1848  he  stood  un- 
successfully for  the  borough  of  Sligo.  In 
1840  he  was  again  appointed  as  second  com- 
missioner, a  post  which  he  held  for  two 
years,  when  he  resigned  it  in  ordw  to  stand 
as  a  liberal  for  county  Carlow,  for  which  he 
was  elected  on  20  July  1852.  In  the  House 
of  Commons  he  advocated  most  of  the  liberal 
measures  that  have  since  become  law :  the 
disestablishment  of  the  church  of  Ireland,  a 
readjustment  of  land  tenure,  the  reduction 
of  rents,  and  a  new  land  valustion.  He  was 
not  a  frequent  or  a  lengthy  speaker,  but  he 
made  so  decided  a  mark  in  the  house  that 
in  1865  Lovd  Falmerston  offered  him  the 
under-secrfltaryahip  fax  the  colonies. 

In  this  position  (which  he  held  for  two 
yean^  Ball  was  able  to  advance  the  interest 
of  science  on  several  notable  occasions.  It 
was  mainly  due  to  his  energetic  representa- 
tions that  the  Palliser  expedition  was  pro- 
perly equipped  and  sent  out  to  ascertain  the 
best  routes  within  British  tenritory  fOT 
uniting  by  rail  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
coasts,  Canada   and    British  Columlna. 


Among  the  resnlta  of  this  enteipnse  was  the 
^aooveiy  of  ibnr  mmeticaUe  pasiest  one  of 
whuh  is  now  foltowad  hy  the  Canadian 

Pacific  Railway  [see  Palubib,  Johit]. 

Ball  was  also  instrumental  whS»  in  office 
in  inducing  the  home  government  to  give 
its  support  to  Sir  W.  Hoolcer's  efforts  for 
the  publication  of  floras  of  all  our  colonies, 
compiled  on  a  definite  svstem,  .which  he 
himself  drew  up,  an  unaertaking  equally 
important  wUeUier  from  the  commercul  or 
from  the  scientific  point  of  view. 

The  combination  of  scientific  seal  and 
sound  judgment  as  t«  th«  extent  of  the  sup- 
port wliich  Bciwce  might  reascmably  daim 
tarn  the  state  that  BaJl  disjdayed  while  at 
the  colonial  c^oe  led  to  his  opinion  being 
(rften  asked,  and  semetiines  acted  on.  But 
to  the  end  of  hia  life  he  deplored  the  com- 
parative indifferenoe  to  wieiioe,  and  the 
i^noniU»  of  its  practical  bearinn  on  the 
prosperity  of  nations,  shown  \^  Ue  British 
treasury,  as  well  as  byBrilash  traTellers  and 
administrators  in  all  quarters  o£  the  globe. 

In  1858  Ball  contested  limerick.  Hia 
ardent  Bpa|)athy  with  Italian  Ubwty  (Oavour 
and  Qoiutmo  Sella  were  among  his  close 
\  friends)  did  him  harm  on  this  occasion  with 
the  Irish  priest8,and  through  their  action  he 
I  was  defeated  after  a  kew  contest.  This 
result  he  accepted,  despite  subsequent  oppor- 
^  tunities  of  a  seat  offwed  him,  as  a  dulnite 
discharge  from  public  life  and  office. 

To  a  man  with  the  tastes  be  had  ah^wn 
from  childhood  there  was  little  struggle  in 
rengninff  himself  to  the  oareer  of  a  natural 
phi&ao^ur.  Atthesaae  moauntadeflnite 
direction  was  given  to  his  leinTB  his 
nomination  as  the  first  president  of  the 
Alpine  Club.  That  association  (founded  in 
1667)  was  composed  of  a  small  band  of 
enthusiastic  lovers  of  the  mountains,  who* 
havin|^  in  common  one  of  the  diief  pleaaurea 
of  their  lives,  were  anxious  to  provide  fixed 
opportunities  for  meeting,  comparing  notes, 
and  developing  projects  for  new  adventures 
or  extended  researches.  Ball  was  selected 
as  the  man  who  most  thoroughly  united  in 
himself  and  represented  the  various  motives 
which  inspired  the  first  members  of  the  club — 
the  xest  for  adventure,  the  love  of  the  ^oriea 

the  mountains,  or  the  patient  pursuit  of 
natural  soienoe  in  the  many  bxawihes  tiiat 
are  open  to  the  mountaineer. 

He  found  another  link  with  the  Alpa  in 
his  first  wife,  a  dau^ter  of  tiie  Nobile  Al- 
berto Parolini,  a  distinguished  natntalift, 
through  whom  he  subsequently  came  into 
property  near  Bassano.  The  task  he  now 
set  himself  was  the  compilation  of  a  guide 
to  the  whole  Alpine  chain  from  the  Col  di 
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Tenda  to  1A»  Semmering.  'Ths  Alpine 
Onide'  (1863-8)  was  undovbtedly  the  uoet 
impartant  literary  product  of  *  life  of  very 
Tarioofl  activitiee.  Its  plan  was  at  once 
comprelmuiTe  and  clear.  A  preface  dealing 
with  the  Ak«  and  Ahiino  travel  generally, 
both  fimn  toe  scientine  and  practical  point 
itf  Tiew,  was  prefixed  to  the  work.  The 
rBDgewas  then  divided  into  three  sections — 
the  western,  central,  and  eastern  Alps— 
each  described  in  a  single  volume.  The 
lesser  subdiviBions  into  groups,  based  mainly 
but  not  absolutely  on  physical  considera- 
tionB,  were  made  with  gteat  skill  and  have 
proved  practically  convenient.  Throughout 
the  won  the  special  ^logical  and  botanical 
featnres  of  each  distrtct  are  insisted  on,  while 
Ae  travelling  student  flndA  observations  in 
detul  thrown  in  at  every  fitting  opportunity. 
The  cinect  of  the  writer  is  not  to  conduct 
his  readm  along  eertun  beaten  tracks,  bat 
to  pat  tbem  in  a  posiUon  to  lAoose  for  them- 
selves such  routes  fls  may  best  suit  their 
individual  tastes  and  powers,  to  give  advice 
as  to  what  is  best  worth  notice,  and  to  show 
what  is  open  to  the  prudently  adventurous. 
The  main  pui^osee  of  the  book  are  kept 
constantly  in  sight,  and  it  is  written 
throughout  in  a  vigorous  stvle  which  keeps 
its  freshness  to  the  end  and  makes  the  de- 
scriptive passaf^es  pleasant  reading,  while 
they  are  relieved  from  time  to  time  by  shrewd 
obeervations,  flashes  of  quiet  humour,  or 
tersely  told  personal  adventures. 

Bail  was  himself  rather  ascientiflc  traveller 
than  a  great  climber,  and  his  taste  for  soli- 
tary rambles  was  perhaps  too  Btrong  to  make 
the  numbers  needed  for  safety  in  the  region 
above  the  snow  level  alt<^ther  congenial  to 
him.  But  the  extent  of  his  Alpine  travels, 
moetly  on  foot,  is  indicated  by  his  own  state- 
ment. Before  1868  he  'had  crossed  the 
main  chain  forty-eight  times  by  thirty-two 
di^rent  passes,  besides  traversing  nearly  one 
hundred  of  the  lateral  passes.  His  first 
Alpinefeatwasthe  passage  of  the  Monte  Rosa 
chain  by. the  Schwarz  Thor  in  1846,  and 
among  the  summits  of  which  he  made  the 
first  or  eftrly  ascents  were  the  Pelmo,  the 
Tergloo,  and  the  Gima  Tosa. 

In  1871  Ball  accompanied  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker 
and  Mr.  Q.  Haw  in  an  expedition  toMoroou). 
The  olgeet  of  thejouniey  was  to  investigate 
tlie  flora  of  the  wreat  Atlas  and  determine 
its  relations  to  those  ai  Uie  mountuns  of 
Bniope.  In  18B3  Ball  made  a  five  months' 
Toyage  to  South  America, 

Bul*i  contributions  to  science  were 
mainlyge(^rsphica1,  physical,  and  botanicaL 
In  the  first  the  most  unportant  are  '  The 
Atpne  Guide'  (3  parts,  Londm,  186S-8, 


8vo;  ttansUted  into  Italian  186S;  the  first 
volume  has  been  n-edited  as  a  permanent 
memorial  to  bim  bf  the  Bev.  W.  A.  B. 
Goolidge  for  the  Alpine  Glab,  1898),  his 
'  Journal  u£  a  Toor  in  Morocco/  1878,  and 
his '  Notes  of  a  Naturalist  in  South  America,* 
1887,  of  which  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker  writes : 
'  High  authorities  have  pronounced  them  to 
be  ikserving  of  a  comer  of  the  same  shelf 
with  the  woriis  of  Humboldt,  Darwin,  Bates, 
and  Wallace.'  Of  Ball's  papers  on  physical 
subjects  the  most  iinportant  were  concerned 
with  meteorology  or  hypsometry.  His  con- 
tributions to  botany  were  both  critical  and 
theoreticaL  Among  the  first  his  'Spici- 
legium  Flora  Maroccame'  (Xtimean  Soc. 
Jimmal,  *  Botany,'  1878,  xvL  387-743)  wUl 
always  remain  a  dasuc  both  fijr  its  merits 
and  as  the  earliest  work  on  tiie  flora  of  that 
r^on.  His  '  Distribution  of  Plants  on  the 
South  Side  of  the  Alps,'  which  he  left  un- 
fliushed,  was  published  after  his  death  in 
the  '  Transactions  the  Linnean  Society '  in 
1896.  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker  thus  describes  Ball's 
theoretical  eesays  in  botany :  in  that ' "  On 
the  Origin  of  the  Flora  of  the  European 
Alps  "  {Geoffr.  Soc.  Proc.  1879,  pp.  664-88), 
he  ai^ued  for  the  high  antiquity  of  the 
Alpine  flora,  and  for  the  earliest  types  of 
flowering  plants  having  been  confined  to 
high  mountains  (thus  accounting  txx  their 
alwence  in  a  fossil  state),  due  to  the  propor- 
tion of  carbonic  acid  gas  in  the  lower  r^ions 
of  the  earth  being  too  great  to  supped  a 
phenogamic  vegetation.  He  further  held 
that  existing  modes  of  truisport  are  in- 
sufficient to  account  for  tine  present  distri- 
bution of  plants.  His  other  tlwoiy  relates  to 
the  South  American  flora,  and  is  given  in 
his  '*  Naturalist's  JoumaL"  In  tms  he  as- 
sumes that  the  majority  of  the  peculiar 
types  of  the  whole  South  American  flora, 
except  possibly  a  few  that  originated  in  the 
Andean  chain,  had  their  primitive  homes  on 
that  hypothetical  ancient  mountain  range 
which  ne  had  placed  in  Brazil,  and  to  great 
heights  on  which  they  would,  under  his 
theory,  be  reetricted  through  the  operation 
of  the  same  cause  that  restricted  the  Euro- 
pean early  types  to  the  highest  Alps.' 

Ball  sufiered  from  ill-health  during  the 
last  vears  of  his  life.  He  died  at  his  house, 
10  SoutlxweU  Gardens,  South  Kensington, 
on  SI  Oct  1880. 

Ball  married  twice,  in  1666  and  1669-. 
His  first  wife,  by  iriioin  he  lud  two  sons^ 
who  survived  him,  has  been  already  named ) 
his  second  was  Julia,  daughter  of  F.  O'Beime, 
esq.,  of  Jamestown,  co.  Leitrim.  He  was 
elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  on 
4  Jane  1866,  and  an  honorary  fellow  of  his 
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edlege  at  Cambridge  on  8  Oct.  1888.  He 
was  also  a  fellow  of  the  Linnean,  G«o- 
gnphioal,  and  An^qtiarian  SocietiM  of  Lon- 
don, and  of  the  Roval  Irish  Academy. 

BeeideB  the  works  mentioned  above  Ball 
published  papers  in  the  Cambridge  '  M athe- 
maticai  Journal '  on  phyiical  science,  in  the 

*  Philosophical  Ms^azine,'  and  in  the  *  Re- 
ports '  of  the  British  Association,  on  the 
geological  action  of  glaciers  and  on  ot^er 
subjects,  on  botanical    subjects  in  the 

*  Botanical  Hogurine,'  *  Journal  of  Botany,' 
the  *  Proceedings  of  the  Linnean  Society,' 
'The  Linnaaa,'  and  the  'Bulletin  de  la 
Soci6t£  Botaaiqne  de  Frmee.'  On  Alfiine 
subjects  he  contributed  to  the  first  seriei  of 

*  Peaks,  Passes,  and  Glaciers '  (which  he 
edited},18&ft,8vo,and  to  the 'Alpine  Journal.' 
He  wrote  the  article  *  Alps '  in  uie  '  Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica '  (9th  edit.),  and  an  article 
in  the  '  Edinburgh  Beview,'  1861,  on  glacier 
theories.  He  contributed  occasionally  ko 
the  '  Saturday  Review '  and  '  Nature.'  He 
was  also  the  author  of  a  tract  (1847), '  What 
is  to  be  done  for  Ireland  ? '  (2nd  edit.  1849), 
and  an  article  in  '  Uacmillan's  Magaaine,' 
1873,  on  Daniel  O'Connell. 

[Biographical  notices  in  FrocMdings  of  tbe 
Royal  Society,  1889-90,  vol.  xlviii.p.  v;  IVo- 
ceedings  of  tbe  Boyal  Geoin'Apbical  Society, 
2880,  xii.  99 ;  Joamal  of  BotMiy,  December 
1889;  Alpine  Jonmal,  vol.  xv.  Na  107.  Fe- 
bruary 1690,  with  portnit ;  Froeeedingi  tit  the 
Linaean  Society,  1888-90,  p.  90 ;  Boyal  Sodety's 
Cat.  of  Scientifle  Papers ;  Brit,  Mas.  Cat.} 

D.  W.  F. 

BALL,  JOHN  THOMAS  (1815-1898), 
lord  chancellor  of  Ireland,  was  the  eldest 
■on  of  Major  Benjamin  Marcus  Ball,  of  the 
40th  re^ment  of  foot,  an  officer  who  served 
with  distinction  in  the  peninsular  cam- 
paign ;  his  mother  was  Elisabeth,  daughter 
of  Cuthhert  Feltus  of  Hollybrook,co.  Carlow. 
Bill  probably  owed  scmie  of  his  most  cha- 
racteristic qualities  to  his  paternal  grand- 
mother, Fenelc^  Paumier,  a  member  of  an 
old  Huguenot  family  settled  in  Ireland.  He 
was  born  in  Dublin  on  24  July  1816  and 
was  educated  at  Dr.  Smith's  school  in  Rut- 
land Square,  Dublin,  and  at  Dublin  Univer- 
sity. Entering  Trinity  College  in  1831  at 
an  unusually  early  age,  he  obtained  a  classical 
scholarship  in  1833,  and  in  1886  graduated 
as  senior  moderator  and  gold  m^allist  in 
ethics  and  It^ic.  He  was  an  active  member 
during  his  edlwe  days  of  the  College  Hia- 
toricu  Society,  holding  i^  1837  the  office  of 
presidoit.  tn  1844  he  took  the  degree  of 
LL.D.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  college 
career,  and  in  his  earlier  days  at  the  bar, 
Ballwaaa  frequent  contributor  to  the  'Dublin 


Univemty  Msffasine,'  and  was  intimately  as- 
sociated with  Isaac  Butt  [q.  v.},  Sannel  and 
Mortimer  O'Sullivan  [q.  v. J,  Joseph  Shwidan 
Le  Fana  [q.  v.],  and  others.  Ball's  oontr^ 
buttons  were  for  the  most  put  concerned 
with  historical  and  bit^raphical  subjects, 
but  he  also  wrote  some  gnc^ul  verses.  All 
his  writings  evince  sound  dassical  scholar- 
ship and  severe  and  &stidiouB  taste.  In 
1840  he  was  called  to  the  Irish  bar,  where 
he  quickly  rose  to  an  eminent  position,  and 
in  1854  he  was  called  to  the  inner  bar.  As 
a  queen's  counsel  his  practice  lay  mainly  in 
the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  later  in  the 
pTofaate  and  matrimonial  division,  where 
bia  knowledge  of  eivil  law  and  aigninHit*- 
tlve  subtlety  mjadly  rused  him  to  the  lead- 
ing poeidon.  in  1863  the  primate,  Marcus 
Bwesford  [q.  v.  Suppl.],  ^(pointed  him  vica^ 
general  of  the  province  of  Aim^h.  Tim 
appointment  marked  the  oommencement  of 
his  active  interest  in  the  afiairs  of  the  Irish 
church,  of  which  he  was  a  devoted  member. 
In  1863  Ball  was  elected  a  bencher  of  the 
King's  Inns,  and  in  1865  was  made  queen's 
advocate  in  Ireland.  In  the  same  year  he 
first  appeared  in  the  arena  of  politics,  coming 
forward  at  the  general  election  of  1865  as  a 
candidate  for  the  luiiversity  of  Dublin  m 
the  character  of  an  independent  chuzchmaii. 
The  agitation  against  the  Iri^  estaUisb- 
ment  had  already  (Muuneneed ;  and  Ball,  foHH 
seeing  the  fierceness  of  the  atOTm,  eonnsdled 
legisUtion  for  ecclesiastical  tetom.^  His 
policy  involved  the  admission  of  deficimeies 
whicn  the  majority  of  churchmen  were  not 
prepared  to  own,  and  Ball  was  defeated  at 
the  polls.  In  1867  Ball  was  nominated  as 
a  member  of  the  royal  commission  appointed 
by  Disraeli  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the 
church  of  Ireland,  and  in  the  following  year 
became  a  member  of  the  conservative  ad- 
ministration as  solicitor-general  for  Ireland. 
Later  in  the  same  year  he  was  advanced  to 
be  attorney-general  for  Ireland. 

Id  the  meantime  Gladstone's  declarations 
had  Tused  iha  issue  of  disestabliahment  in  a 
direct  f<am,  and  in  face  (j£  the  impending 
peril  the  conservative  electors  of  Dublin 
University  recognised  the  importance  of 
making  Ball's  abilities  and  knowledge  of 
ecclesiastical  afiairs  available  for  the  defence 
of  the  iJireatened  institution.  Accordingly 
he  was  at  the  general  election  of  1866  re- 
turned to  parliament  as  member  for  the  uni- 
versity. '  Upon  him  from  that  moment 
devolved  the  task  of  inspiring,  instructing, 
and  inspiriting  all  the  opposition  that  was 
possible  in  a  hopeless  minority  of  120  to  the 
mighty  purpose  which  had  rallied  and  united 
the  Ul>eralparty '  (  Time$),   On  Uie  iatroduc- 
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tioo  of  ihe  Irish  Churdi  Act  Ball  at  once 
took  ft  leadiBf  paxt  in  th«  oppoution  to  the 
memiTB.  Hu  nieeeh  on  the  eecond  readinf 
wa«  ft  Temarinbto  oratorical  triumph,  ana 
placed  Ball  in  the  front  tank  parliamentaTT 
speaker*.  Disraeli,  on  hearing  it,  expressed 
to  his  colleagues  his  regret  t^t  his  party  had 
not  much  casrlier  received  the  assistance  of  so 
powerful  a  champion.  Ball's  efforts  were 
Bustuned  thronghout  the  long  straggle  ow 
the  detuls  of  the  bill.  Early  in  1670,  when 
the  Harauia  of  Salisbniy  wag  installed  chan- 
cellor  of^ the  university  of  Oxford,  his  services 
were  acknowledged  by  thegi  ft  <rf  the  honorary 
dottrae  ci'D.CJj.  of  that  nniTenity. 

SnbeeqneBtly  Bail  helped  to  name  the 
fntnrB  cmstituticn  of  the  disestablished 
oh  arch  of  Ireland,  not  only  devising  and 
dnfUng  that  constitution,  but  acting  as 
aseewor  to  the  primate  in  the  often  stonny 
cont«Dtions  of  the  earlier  meetings  of  the 
general  ejnod. 

TVom  1869  to  1874  Ball  remained  a 
vigorous  member  of  the  conservative  oppo- 
sition, and  took  an  active  part  in  the 
debates  on  Gladstone's  Irish  land  bill 
of  1870  and  the  Irish  university  bill  of 
]873.  His  opposition  to  the  first-named 
measure  was  confined  to  efiective  criticism 
of  its  detuls;  but  his  objections  to  Glad- 
stone's university  scheme  went  to  the  root 
of  its  principleii.  But  Ball's  part  in  pailifr- 
ment  was  not  confined  to  merely  Irish 
questwiM ;  one  of  hit  finest  apatcbes  dealt 
with  the  Ballot  Act. 

In  1874,  OD  the  formaUon  of  Disraeli's 
■eotmd  adminijittation,  Ball's  position  and 
■ervices  clearly  designated  him  for  the  highest 
office  in  the  Uw  in  Ireland ;  but  the  prime 
minister  desired  to  retain  his  serrices  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  connection  with  the 
Irish  judicature  billjand  he  was  reappointed 
attorney-general.  The  care  of  the  Irish  seals 
was  meanwhile  placed  in  commission  till  be 
should  be  free  to  undertake  their  ch^{e.  In 
1876  he  left  his  place  in  parliament  to 
become  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland.  His 
tenure  of  office  in  that  capacity  lasted  till  the 
TSiAfCntion  of  tiie  Disraeli  govenunent  in 
April  1880.  In  that  period  neeanwdshig^t 
leputaticm  as  a  judge;  his  jndgmentty  eepe- 
(wuly  in  appeals  from  the  probate  division, 
being  markod  by  legal  learning,  8^ament»< 
tive  power,  and  literary  form.  On  his  re- 
tinmemt  from  the  diancelkMnhip  Ball  with- 
drew to  a  great  extent  from  active  |Nihlie 
life.  But  he  accepted  in  1860  the  nomina* 
tion  by  Earl  Cums  to  the  office  of  vice-chan- 
cellor of  the  university  of  Dablin.  In  1881 
he  presided  over  the  section  of  jurisprudence 
at  the  meedng  of  tiie  social  science  con- 


gress at  DuUin,  and  dsliveredftnenlij^itened 
address  on  jurii^udance  and  the  amendmettt 
of  the  law. 

On  the  return  of  his  party  to  office  under 
Lord  Salisbury  in  188o,  Ball's  health  did 
not  allow  him  to  resume  the  Irish  chan- 
cellorship, and  he  devoted  such  strength  as 
remained  to  him  to  literary  work.  In  1886 
he  puUisbed  'The  Reformed  Church  of 
Ireland,'  a  work  in  which  he  traced  with 
impartiality  and  detachment  the  history  of 
the  church  from  the  Reformation  to  his  own 
time.  The  book  won  the  praises  of  Canoa 
Liddon  [q.  v.]  for  its  '  very  ei^uitable  hand- 
ling <tf  mattera  in  which  religious  passion  is 
apt  to  run  riot.'  A  seeond  and  mlwged. 
edition  jivpeared  in  1690.  In  1688  Ball 
issued  *  Hutorioal  Review  of  the  Legislative 
Systems  operative  in  Ireland  from  the  In- 
vasion of  Henry  the  Second  to  the  Union.' 
Here  he  sought  'to  trace  the  suoceaaion  of 
these  systems  to  each  other,  the  forma  they 
respectively  assumed,  and  their  distinctive 
peculiarities,  and  at  the  same  time  to  con- 
sider the  controversies  connected  with  the 
claim  made  by  the  English  parliament  to 
]e^BlateforIreland'(AathoT'spreface).  The 
fair  and  balanced  temper  in  which  the  author 
dealt  with  contentious  topics'was  recognised 
by  men  of  every  shade  of  opinion.  Glad- 
stone acknowledged  Ball's  calm  and  judicial 
method  of  handling  his  snlgeot,  uid  the 
great  alrili^  with  which  his  uniform  up- 
rightaeas  and  intention  were  aasooiated.  lu. 
Goldwin  Smith  wrote  that  the  book '  woald 
stand  out  like  a  block  of  granite  amidst  the 
tides  of  political  and  rhetorical  controvarsy.' 
And  Mr.  Lecky  ex}>re8sed  '  his  admiratioii 
for  Its  clearness  and  its  perfectly  judicial  im- 
partiality.' A  second  edition  was  published 
in  1880. 

From  1890  Ball's  failing  strength  and  ad- 
vancing years  kept  him  mcnre  and  more  a 

g'isoner  in  his  house  at  Dundrum,  oo.  DuUin. 
at  he  retained  down  to  1806  his  office  of 
vice-chancellor  of  the  university.  Subse* 
quently  increasing  debility  oompelled  him 
ffradually  to  divest  himself  of  numerous 
homnary  (Acee.  Among  these  may  be  mefr> 
ti<med  Uioee  of  chancellor  of  the  areh-di»> 
ceses  of  AxatiA  and  Dublin,  aiaetswto  die 
general  tmtoi  of  the  chnnh  of  Iidandf 
senator  of  the  Royal  University,  and  chai^ 
man  of  the  board  of  intermediate  educatioB^ 
He  died  at  Dundrum  on  St.  Fatrii^'s  dav, 
17  Maich  1898.  He  was  buried  at  Mount 
Jerome  cemetery,  Dublin.  He  had-  married 
in  October  18S2  Catherine,  daughter  of  Rev. 
Charles  Richard  Elrington  [q.  v.],  regios 

SrofesBor  of  divinity  in  the  university  of 
tublin ;  she  died  on  7  Sept.  1887.  A 
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trait  of  Ball  bv  Mr.  Walter  Osborne  is  in 
dio  hall  of  tho  King's  Inns  $ik  l>ablin. 

Apart  from  his  jodidal  eminence,  Ball 
ments  remembrance  as  one  of  the  few  Irish- 
men who  have  been  strong  uiough  to  impress 
their  convictionB  upon  English  statesmen. 
As  an  orator  he  achieved  with  fifreat  rapidity 
an  extraordinary  reputation.  Inhis  wntings 
he  was  studiously  sparing  of  ornament,  and 
both  of  the  treatises  mentioned  above  suffer 
in  point  of  form  from  excessive  condensa- 
tion. But  their  judicial  tone  will  always 
render  them  valuable. 

[Ball  Wright's  Records  of  Anglo-Irish  Families 
of  Ball;  DoUin  Univ.  Mag.,  April  187«; 
obituary  notien  in  tbs  Times,  18  March  1868, 
sod  in;  Dublin  Daily  Ei^ress  of  suae  date ; 
prirate  infomuition.]  O.  L.  F. 

BALLANCE,  JOHN  (1839-1893),  prime 
minister  of  New  Zealand,  born  in  1839,  was 
the  eldest  son  of  Samuel  Ballance,  farmer,  of 
Qlenavy,  Antrim,  Ireland.  When  fourteen 
he  was  apprenticed  to  an  ironmonger  in 
Belfast,  and  at  eighteen  was  employed  in 
the  same  business  in  Birmingham.  While 
still  youDg  he  emigrated  to  New  Zealand 
and  settled  as  a  siuU  diopkeeper  at  Wsn- 
gaaui,  but  soon  abandoning  shopkeepuag  for 
Swrnalisra  ibuDded  the  '  Wanganui  Herald.' 
u  the  Maori  war  of  18G7  he  helped  to  orga- 
nise  a  company  of  troopers  and  nodiTea  a 
oommission,  of*  ^hich  he  was,  hoWewr,  d^ 
prived  by  the  minister  of  delencs  on  aocount 
of  certain  critical  articles  on  the  c^ctntiona 
oi  the  war  printed  in  his  newspaper.  His 
conduct  in  tne  field  had  been  good,  and  the 
war  medal  was  afterwards  awuded  him.  In 
1876  he  entered  the  House  of  Ilepreaonta- 
tives  and  took  an  active  part  in  abolidiing 
that  part  of  the  New  Zealand  constitution 
under  which  the  colony  was  for  twenty-three 
jrears  divided  into  provinces.  Batlance  then 
jmned  the  liberal  party  formed  in  1677  under 
Sir  G^eorge  -Grey  v,  SumL},  quickly  made 
his  mark  as  a  floent  and  thoughtful  dshatttr, 
sad  in  March  1878  became  treasurer  in 
Uxey's  ministry.  Oh.  his  motion  a  tax  on 
the  imimproved  value  of  land  was  imposed 
in  the  same  year ;  but  in  1679,  after  a  pain- 
ful altercation  with  his  i^ef,  Balhince  left 
the  govemment  an:d  refiisedto  rejoin  it.  The 
Grey  ministry  foil,  and  a  property  tax  re- 
placed the  land  tax. 

In  1884  Ballance  again  became  a  minister, 
under  his  former  colleague.  Sir  Aobert  Stout ; 
this  time  his  portfolios  were  lands  and  native 
affairs.  KiQdl^  and  pacific  in  dealing  with' 
the  Maori,  he  aimed  at  substituting  conulia- 
tion  for  armed  (otce,  and  in  this — nicknamed 
the  <  one  policeman  policy  '—he  wks  entirely 


suceessfoh  As  minister  of  lands  he  eadea- 
vourad  to  plant  bodies  of  nnemplbyed  work- 
men on  the  soil  as  peaAmt  farmers  holdiBg 
allotments  under  perpetual  lease  from  the 
crown  in  state-aided  village  settlements. 
Though  seme  of  these  failed,  more  prospered. 
Ejected  from  office  in  1687,  Ballance  Was 
elected  leader  of  the  liber^  opposition  ia 
1689  and  formed  a  ministryin  January  1^1, 
on  the  defeat  of  Sir  Harry  Atkinson  [q.  v. 
Suppl.]  Though  in  failing  health  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  stake  lus  ministry's  existmce 
on  a  series  of  ^greaaive  measnice  of  a  r»- 
marliabl^r  bold  and  experiment^  kiad.  Those 
with  which  he  was  most  closely  and  perso- 
nally concerned  WMe :  (1)  ^  abolition  of 
the  property  tax,  and  the  aubstituticHi  tbec^ 
foit  of  a  graduated  land  tax  and  income  tax ; 
(3)  the  change  of  life  tenure  of  seats  in  the 
legislative  council — the  u^rer  house  of  the 
ouony's  pariiament — to  a  tenure  of  seven 
years ;  (3)  the  extension  of  tbs  suflrage  to 
all  adult  women;  (4)  the  restriction  of  wo- 
perty  voters  to  one  electoral  roll.  In  addi- 
tion Ballanoe  obtained  from '  the  colmial. 
office  the  admission  that  the  viceroy  should 
act  on  the  advice  of  his  ministers  in  respect 
of  ncMBinations  to  the  upper  house ;  also  that 
he  should  take  the  same  advice  when  exsr- 
cising  the  prerogative  of  men^.  Anotiier 
bmeleial  measure  of  Ballanoe's  plaeed  largB 
Maori  reserves  in  the  North  Island  under 
the  publio  trustee,  t^ieniag  them  to  settle- 
ment, bat  preserving*  fair  rents  forthe  native 
owners.  As  premier  he  showed  nnexpected 
constructive  ability  and  manafpng  skil1|  the 
progressive  policy  of  his  ministry  took  the 
country  by  storm,  and  chiefly  to  this  it  is 
due  that  his  still  gevema  the  colony. 
Ballance  himself  did  not  live  to  sea  the 
effect  of  tills  success.  At  the  height  of  his 
popidarity  he  died  after  a  severe'  surgical 
(deration  on  27  April  1893.  He  was  a  man 
m  quiet  manner,  aoa^ble  temper,  simple  and 
unassuming  in  his  way  of  life,  yet  solid, 
widslf  read  and  wdl  informsd,  and,  though 
stiuitive  t6  eritioism  and  public  opinirai,  very 
ftr  htm  being  tJu  rash,  empty,  weak  denar* 
go^  he  was  sometimes  caUed.  He  was 
twue  marriedf  but  1^  no  diildreo. 

[Oisbome's  Balers  and  Statesmen  of  NewZea* 
land,  2nd  edit.,  1897;  Reeves's  Long  White 
Cloud,  1898 ;  Character  Sketch.  The  Hon.  John 
Ballance,  1^  Sir  Robert  Stont,  in  Bsvlew  of  Re. 
rievs  (Ausnalian  editloa),  Helbonrns,  1893. 
Ses  also  New  Zealand  netap^ers,  38  A'prit  to 
10  May  1893.1  W.  P.  R. 

BALLANTINE,  WILLIAH  (1812- 
1867),  seijeant-at-Uw,  born  in  Howland 
Street,  Tottenham  Court  Boad,  on  3  Jon, 
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1S13,  wu  the  eldest  son  of  William  Ballan- 
tine, who  was  called  to  the  bar  from  the 
Imier  Temple  on  6  Feb.  was  mwisr- 
tmte  of  the  Thames  police,  had  contTof  of 
the  liTer  pdfiee  force  from  )8ai  to  1848, 
and  died,  agftd  73,  at  86  Cadogan  Place, 
Ohelsea,  on  14  Dec.  1862.  The  yoonger 
William  was  educated  at  St.  Paul's  School, 
and  at  Ashbumham  House,  Blachheath. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  Inner  Temple  on 
38  May  1839,  and  was  called  to  the  har  on 
6  Jone  1834,  and  occupied  rooms  in  Inner 
Temple  Lane.  He  joined  the  Middle* 
sex  sessions,  where  his  father  occasionally 
picuded,  and  where  he  made  the  valuable 
acquaintance  of  (Sir)  John  Huddleston. 
He  subBequently  joined  the  central  criminal 
court,  and  chose  the  home  circuit,  compris- 
ing Hertfordshire,  Eseez,  Sossez,  Kent,  and 
Surrey.  In  this  choice,  he  teUa  us,  he  was 
laigdy  influenced  by  edonomieal  ocmsidera- 
tiona,  for  in  thoee  days  barristers  trarelled 
two  and  two  in  post  chaisesj  public  con- 
veyances being  forbidden.  As  a  youn? 
man  Ballantine  was  an  assiduous  haunter  of 
the  old  literary  taverns  in  Covent  Garden, 
and  he  has  recotded  a  number  of  brief  re- 
miniscences of  the  brothers  Smith,  Barham, 
Theodore  Hoob,  Wakley,  Frank  Stone, 
Harrison  AinsWortfa,  Talfourd,  and  other 
authors,  coming  down  to  Dickens  and 
Thackeray  and  Anthony  Trollope.  The 
first  case  of  importance  in  which  Ballantine 
was  engap^  was  a  suit  in  the  House  of 
Lords  in  1848  to  annul  the  marriage  of  an 
heireH,  Esther  field,  on  the  ground  of 
coercion  and  fraud.  Sir  Fitzro^  Kelly,  Sir 
John  Bayley,  and  other  distinguished  coun- 
sel were  in  ftTOur  of  the  bill.  Ballantine 
alone  opposed  it,  but  his  cross-examination 
was  so  able  and  searching  that  the  Earl  of 
Devon,  who  was  the  chairman  of  the  court, 
declined  to  move  the  further  progress  of  the 
bill.  A  murder  trial  at  Chelmsford  Assizes 
in  1847  was  the  first  of  many  in  which  his 
client's  life  -rtas  invoI\'ed,  and  the  trial  gave 
Ballantine  his '  first  lesson  in  tbe  art  of  nlent 
cross-examination.' 

On  3  Nov.  1856  Ballantine  received  the 
coif  of  a  seijeafit^at-laW,  but  he  had  to  wait 
until  1863  to  obtain  from  Lord  Westbury 
his  patoit  of  precedrace,  which  wojs  re- 
qoixed  to  |daee  setjeants  on  the  same  level 
as  queen^  eonnsel. ,  In  186S  he  was  engaged 
in  the  WooHey  i^n  6aae,  and  in  the 
following  year  he  received  through  the 
Matquis  d'Azeglio  the  thanks  of  the  Sar- 
dinian gov^miflent' for  his  exeHions  on  be- 
half of  PelliteionI,  a  ^rdihian  sutgeet. 
During  1867,  the  last  vear  in  which  the 
Homo  of  Co^noOB  o^yed  a  jorisdictioa 


in  the  case  of  contested  elections,  he  ^ac- 
tised  before  parlumentafy  eommittees  in 
woric  of  this  kind.  In  1868  he  lost  sn 
action  in  which  he  defoided  the  'Daily 
Telegraph*  on  a  cha^  of  libel,  against 
hia  frequent  rival  and  opponent,  Serjeant 
(John  Humffrevs)  Parry  [q.  v.]  He  was, 
however,  specially  appointed  by  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1869  to  prosecute  the  m»or 
of  Cork  for  eulc^sing  the  attempt  of  (yFar- 
rell  to  assassinate  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh 
(the  action  was  subsequently  dropped),  and 
he  was  no  less  cUstinguished  by  the  tsct 
which  he  displayed  in  the  notorious '  Mop- 
daunt  case '  of  1875. 

The  three  f<H«nsic  performances  with 
which  Ballantine's  name  is  mainly  associated 
are  his  prosecution  with  Sir  fiobert  Collier, 
the  soliatcr-general,  of  Franz  Miillerforthe 
murder  of  Mr.  Briggs  in  1864,  in  whidi 
the  crown  seoured  a  eonvictiwi  despite  the 
briUisnt  delbnce  of  Serjeant  Parry;  his 
advocacy  in  behalf  of  the  Tichbome  claimant 
in  his  ejectment  action  in  1871 ;  and  his 
deface  of  Mulhar  Rao,  Gaekwar  of  ^roda, 
arrayed  for  the  crime  of  attempting  to 

Joison  ths  British  rsMdent  in  the  a^ng  of 
876.  The  result  in  this  case,  which  was 
tried  at  Baroda  in  February  1675^  was  an 
acquittal,  but  the  British  and  native  com- 
missioners were  divided  as  to  the  guilt  of  the 
Goekwor,  who  was  deposed  on  the  grounds 
of  incapacity  and  misconduct,  Ballantine 
had  extricated  himself  with  skill  from  his 
position  in  the  Tichbome  cose  before 
matters  became  utterly  desperate  fbr  his 
client,  and  in  the  trial  toe  Gaekwar  his 
cross-examination  of  Colonel  (afterwaids 
Sir  Robert)  Phayre  [q.v.  Suppl.]  was  con- 
sidered a  masterpiece.  His  nonorarium  of 
10,000/.  is  among  the  largest  paid  to 
counsel. 

Ballantine  wa»  made  an  honorary  bencher 
of  the  Inner  Temple  on  22  Nov.  1878,  end 
retired  from  active  work  as  an  advocate 
some  three  years  later.  From  tbe  Temple 
in  March  1882  be  signed  the  preface  to  his 
'  Some  Experiences  of  a  Barrister's  Life,'  an 
uncritical  farrago  of  newspaper  and  club 
gossip,  ranging  over  the  period  1880-1880; 
mterspersed  with  a  few  legal  anecdotes,  and 
strung  together  with  little  attempt  at  ar- 
rangement. The  compound  ]iroved  entoF- 
taining,  and  went  tiirourii  edition  after  edi- 
tion. In  November  18wl  Ballantiiie  set  sail 
for  America  in  l^e  ho^  that  was  not  to  be 
realised  of  adding  to  his  income  by  the  de- 
liv^  of  a  series  of  readinss.  After  his  re- 
tarn,  in  1884,  he  issned  'Thd  Old  World 
and  the  New,  by  Mr.  Serjeant  BaUaatine^ 
bmng  a  contiaoation  of  his  Experiences,'  * 
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worii  dunctariaed  4  greater  urbaaity  if 
not  bj  a  mater  eabmeaet  than  its  pieaa- 
oaaaor.  BaIluttine,iHK>attliecloaeof  nialife 
waa  one  of  oght  BUrriTing  se^eanta-at-law, 
died  at  Mmmte  on  9  Jan.  1U87.  He  married 
OD  4  Dec.  1841  Eliza,  daogbter  of  Henry 
Gjlee  of  London.  His  son,  Mr.  Walter 
Ballantine,  was  M.P.  for  Coventry  1887-96. 

BaUanttne  was  for  mnny  years  a  well- 
known  fi^re  in  metropolitan  and  eepedally 
in  thestneal  and  journalistic  society.  His 
intimate  knowledge  of  human  nature  made 
him  a  tower  of  atreogth  for  the  defence 
in  criminal  trials.  He  was  a  brisk  and 
telling  speaker,  bat  owed  hia  unique  posi- 
tion rather  to  bii  skill  aa  a  cross-examiner 
and  to  the  faet  that  he  waa  a  recognised 
ade^  in  the  art  of  peaetaUiing'  the 
motiTea  and  deaigna  of  criminals.  He 
was  generally  credited  with  being  tho 
taigau  of  Chaffanbrasa  in  TroUoiw'a  novel 
of  '  Otiey  Faim/  The  ralne  of  hia  career 
aa  a  pattern  for  the  profession  was  not  un- 
questioned. According  to  the  '  Law  Times ' 
*  he  died  very  poor  indeed,'  and  *  left 
behind  him  scarcely  any  lesson,  even  in 
his  own  poor  bi<^^phy,  which  Uie  rising 
graeration  of  lawyers  coald  profitably  learn. 

A  good  WoodburytTPe  portrait  waa  pre- 
fixed to '  The  Old  World  and  the  New/ 1684. 

[Some  Experiences  of  a  Barrister's  Life, 
1882;  Foster's  Men  at  the  Bar,  )886,  p.  21; 
Boass's  Hodem  English  Biography,  1892,  p. 
14T;  Hen  of  thn  Time,  12th  ed.  1887;  Omt. 
Meg.  18M,  i.  101 ;  Illastrated  News.  1848,  i. 
317,  and  32  Jan.  1887  (porbait);  Timoi,  10  Jan. 
1887 ;  Law  Times.  Ifi  Jao.  1887.]        T.  a 

BALLANTYNE,  ROBERT  MICHAEL 
(1826-1894),  writer  of  bovs'  books,  bom  at 
Edinburgh  on  24  April  18^,  was  the  son  of 
Alexander  Ballantyne,  a  younger  brother  of 
James  Ballantyne  [q.  v.J,  the  pnnter  of 
Seott's  works.  He  used  himself  to  tell  how 
his  father  was  employed  to  oopy  for  the 
press  the  early  novels  of  the  Waverley  series, 
because  his  handwriting  was  least  known  to 
the  compositors.  Hia  eldest  brother  was 
Jamea  Robert  BaUantyne  [^.t.!  the  distin- 
gnidied  orientalist. 

When  a  boy  of  uxteen  Robert  Michad 
was  apprentioM  by  hia  father  aa  a  clerk  in 
the  aerrice  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Fur  Com- 
pany, at  a  salary  commencing  at  201.  He 
went  out  to  Rupert  Land  in  1841,  and  spent 
six  years  for  the  most  part  in  trading  with 
the  Indians.  He  kept  a  rougii  diary  of  hia 
doinga,  and  on  hie  return  to  Scotland  in 
1848  this  was  published  by  Blackwood  as 
'Hudson's  Bay;  or.  Life  m  the  Wilds  of 
JHogth  America.'  For  the  next  wren  yean 


be  occupied  a  post  in  the  printing  and  pub* 
lishing  firm  of  Thomas  Constable  ftf  Edin* 
bnnh.  In  November  1866  the  Edinbw^ 
publisher,  William  Nelson,  euggeated  to 
Ballantyne  that  he  should  write  a  book  for 
boys,  embodying  some  of  hia  experiences  in 
the  *  great  lone  uuuL'  This  was  n^idly  com- 
posed, and  sncceesfully  issued  in  1866  as 
'Snowflakee  and  Soubeams;  or,  the  Young 
Fur  Traders,'  the  first  part  of  the  title  being 
dropped  in  subsequent editioas.  'From  that 
day  to  this,'  wrote  Ballantyne  in  1893, '  I 
have  lived  by  making  story  books  for  young 
folks.'  In  his  second  book,  'Ungava:  a 
Tale  of  Eskimo  Land'  (1867),  he  again 
drew  np<Hi  the  great  north-weat.  In  hia 
third,  the '  Coral  Island '  (1857),  in  deaerib- 
ing  what  he  had  not  seen,  be  niade  a  some- 
what humorous  Uandw  in  xegavd  to  th» 
cocoanut,  whidi  he  described  aa  gtowinff  in 
tbe  form  familiar  to  the  English  maniet. 
Thenceforth  he  determined  '  to  obtain  infor- 
mation from  the  fountain-^ead.'  Thus,  in 
writing'The  Life  Boat'(1864),hevrent  down 
to  Ramsgate  and  made  tiie  acquuntaoce  of 
Jarman,  the  coxswain  of  the  lifeboat  there ; 
in  preparing  'The  Li^thouse'  (1866)  he 
obtained  permission  from  the  Northern 
Lights  Commission  to  visit  the  Bell  Rock, 
and  studied  Stev«iBon's  account  of  the 
building ;  to  obtain  local  colour  for '  Fighting 
the  Flamea '  (1867)  he  served  with  the  Lon- 
don salvage  corps  as  an  amateur  fireman;  and 
'Deep Down '(1868)  took  faim  among  the 
Comiah  miners.  He  viaited  Norway,  Cuiada, 
Algiera,  and  the  Cape  C6lonj  nuteriala 
re^eotively  for  'Erling  the  Bold,'  'The 
Norsemen  of  the  West,"  The  Pirate  City,* 
and '  The  Settler  and  the  Savage.'  He  got 
Captain  Shaw  to  read  the  pTOo£i  of  '  f^|^t- 
ing  the  Flames,*  and  Sir  .Aurthur  Blackwood 
those  of 'Poet  Haste.' 

In  such  stories  as  the  above,  to  which  may 
be  added  '  The  World  of  loe '  (1869),  'The 
Dog  Crusoe'  (1860),  'The  Gorilla  Hunters' 
(1862),  'The  Iron  Home'  (1871),  and 
'  Black  Ivory '  (1873),  Ballant^  continued 
tbe  successes  of  Mayne  Reid.  But  hia 
success  ia  the  more  rentarkaUe  inasmuch  as, 
though  his  hooka  are  needy  alwaya  inatmo- 
tive,  and  hia  yonthfid  heroea  embody  all  tha 
vixtuea  incnlcated  1^  Or.  &niles,  £ia  talea 
remained  genumdy  pM)uIar  among  bc^ 
(despite  the  rivalry  oz  Jules  Vrane,  Henty, 
and  Kingston)  for  a  period  oi  nearly  fbr^ 
years,  daring  which  Ballantyne  moduoed  a 
series  of  over  eighty  volumea.  He  vraa  a 
thorou^ly  religioua  nan,  an  active  BVp> 
porter  of  tbe  volunteer  movement  in  ita 
early  days,  and  no  mean  dmughtaman,  ez* 
hibiuAg  water-colouiafw  mmj  yeam  at  tiw 
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Bo}'ftl  Soottiib  Aeademj,  Edinbu^h.  From 
ftboat  1880  he  resided  at  Hurow,  where  he 
had  iDMiT  friends,  but  in  October  1893  he 
went  to  Boms  fax  hii  health,  ind  he  died 
thersonSFeb.  1894.  He  wae  buried  in  the 
K^di  proteefcant  ooneteiy  at  Borne. 

A  portarmit  waa  prefixed  to  his  rambling 
Tolnme  entitled  '  ^nonal  KeminiBcencee  of 
BooJi-BMldiig,'  published  in  1808;  another 
mieai«d  in  tlie  *  Blutnted  Londcm  News/ 
17  F^b.  1894. 

[BallsntTne'a  Personal  BemliiiMeneee;  Aes- 
dmny,  17  Feb.  1894;  Oaardian,  14  Fab.  1894; 
Timav,  9  and  10  Feb.  1694 ;  Standard,  10  Feb. 
1894;  BoaM's  Modern  EngUih  Biography,  i. 
147;  Brit.  Moa.  Cat.]  T.  8. 

BA1VK8,  ISABELLA,  lmo«n  as  Mbs. 
hammm  Baitkb  0631-1887),  noreUst, 
danf^iter  of  Jamea  Vailej,  a  chemist  in 
Marriott's  Cowt,  Brown  Stmet,  HanehastOT, 
who  died  m  164^  and  cS  his  wife  Amdia 
Daniels,  was  bom  in  Oldhua  Street,  Man- 
chester, on  26  March  1821.  In  early  life 
she  was  in  char^  of  a  school  at  Cbeetham, 
near  Manchester.  Her  first  literary  efibrt, 
a  poem  entitled  *A  Dying  Oirl  to  her 
Mother,'  appeared  in  the  '  Manchester  Guai^ 
dian'  on  h  April  1887.  On  27  Dec.  1846 
she  married  at  the  Coll^ate  Church,  Man- 
chester, George  Liniuaus  Banks  [q.  v.],  a 
poet  and  jounulist  of  Birmingham .  She  as- 
sisted him  in  his  work,  and  contributed  to 
the  periodicals  edited  by  him.  Her  first 
novel, 'Qod's  Fkoridence  House,' was  pub- 
lished inl66S.  Hsr  beet-known  work,  'The 
Maaeheateg  Han,'  in  three  Tolumes,  a|meared 
in  1876.  It  gives  an  intnesting  ana  life- 
like piotnre  of  Hanehester  in  the  first  quarter 
cS  the  eentuiy  and  of  the  riots  of  1819.  By 
1881  it  was  u  a  fourth  edition,  and  a  ooe- 
volume  edition  was  published  later.  Other 
novels  dealt  also  with  life  in  Manchester 
and  its  neighbourhood,  and  Mrs.  Banks  was 
oflen  called  the  '  Lancashire  novelist.*  She 
recMved  a  nension  from  the  civil  list  in 
1895,  and  cTied  at  Dalston  on  6  May  1807. 
Her  husband  predeceased  her  on  3  May 
1881.  A  portrait  of  Mrs.  Bonks  is  given  in 
*  Manchester  Faces  and  Plaoea '  (iv.  41). 

She  occasitmally  lectured,  and  despite  de- 
licate health  worked  hard  througluiut  hex 
life.  Mrs.  Banks  had  a  real  lore  of  good 
literat«re,  and  todi  gnst  interest  in  the 
Shakespeare  tereentenaTT  celebration  (1884), 
on  the  committee  of  which  her  husband  was 
an  active  and  enthuuastic  worker.  She 
herealf  baptised,  with  water  ^om  the  Avon, 
the  memorial  oak  presented  by  the  queen 
and  planted  bv  Samuel  Phdpe,  the  actor,  on 
BcimmUilf.  HerskiU  as  a  designer  was 


considerable;  she  produced  original  fancy- 
work  patterns  ererj  month  fw  for^-fln 
years. 

.  Other  worin  by  Mrs.  Banln  are :  1. '  Itt 
Leaves:  a  Collection  of  Fbcms.'  1844. 
3.  *  Daisies  in  the  Grass:  Songs  and  Foems' 
Cwith  her  husband),  1866.  S.  'Stung  to 
the  Quick,' 1867,  8  vols.;  1898.  4. 'Glory: 
a  "Wiltshire  Story,'  1877,  3  vols.;  1892. 
6.  'Ripples  and  Breakers '  (a  collection  of 
her  later  poems),  1878,  1893.  6.  '  Caleb 
Booth's  Clei^,'  1878,  8  vols.  7.  '  Wooers 
and  Winners:  Under  the  Scars,'  1860,  6 
vols.   8. '  More  than  Coronets,'  1881,  1882. 

9.  <  Tbroogh  the  Night :  Short  Stories,'  1882, 

10.  "The  Watchmaker's  Daughter:  Short 
Stories,'  1882.  11.  '  Forbidden  to  Marry,' 
1888,  8  vols.;  under  the  title  'Forbidden 
to  Wed,'  1866.  18.  'Sibrlla,  and  other 
Stories,'  1884,  S  vols.  18.  'In  his  own 
Hand,'  1866, 3  vols. ;  1887.  14.  '  Oeofiirey 
OUivaut's  FollT,'  1886.  16.  *  A  Rough  Boad,' 
1692.  16.  < Bond-slaves,'  1893.  17. 'The 
Slowlr  Grinding  Mills,'  1893,  3  vols. 
18.  'The  Bridge  oT  Beauty,' 1894.  A  uniform 
edition  of  the  novels  was  oommenced  in 
1881,  but  only  three  Tolnmes  were  pub- 
lished. 

[Manchester  Faeee  and  Placee,  ir.  40  (Do- 
cember  1892) ;  Bio^a^h,  1879,  i.  300-7  ;  Man- 
diester  Gunrdiao,  fl  May  1897  ;  AUibone'a  Diet. 
Sappl  i.  87-8 ;  IHmes,  6  May  1897 ;  Mao  of  the 
Time,  14tJi  ed.  p.  60.]  K  L. 

BABDOLFor  BABDOLPH,  THOMAS, 
fifth  Basoh  Babdou  (1868-1408),  bom  at 
Biriing,  near  Cuckmete  Haven,  Sussex,  on 
23  Dee.  1308,  was  son  and  heir  of  William, 
fburth  baron  Bardolf,  by  his  wife  A{^eB, 
daughter  of  Michael,  seccnid  baron  Poynings 
[q.  v.]  Her  sister  Mary  married  Sir  Arnold 
bavsge  [q.  v.],  the  well-known  speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  family  had 
long  been  settled  at  Wormegay  in  Norfolki 
though  the  first  baron  Bardolf  by  writ  was 
son  of  William  Bardolf  [q.  v.],  one  of  the 
baronial  leaders  under  Simon  de  Moatfort, 
and  died  in  September  1304.  William,  the 
fourth  baron,  was  Hugh's  great^grandstm, 
was  bom  about  1349,  ser^'ea  in  the  wars  in 
France  and  Ireland,  and  died  before  29  Jan. 
1386-6.  His  wiU,  dated  12  Sept.  1384,  ia 
ninted  in  the  '  Testameata  Vetastaj*  i.  116. 
His  younger  son,  Sir  William  Bardolf 
nnlike  Us  nrother  Thomas,  remained  faith* 
ful  to  Henry  IV,  served  under  the  Duke  of 
Buivund^  ID  1411,  and  died  on  26  July 
1428.  bIs  widow  married  Sir  Thomas  Mor- 
timer (A,  1402),  an  sdheroM  of  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  who  had  been  attainted  in  1397, 
and  died  on  12  June  1408. 
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Thomas  Bardolf  auoceeded  his  father  as 
ftfth  baron  in  1886.  He  had- married,  b^ore 
8  JuIt  1382,  Amicia,  daughter  of  Ralph, 
aecond  baron  Cromwell,  and  aunt  of  Ralph, 
fourth  baron  Cromwell  [q.  v."],  and  bad  on 
d  May  1883  been  enfeoffed  hr  his  father  of 
the  manor  of  Reskiagttxn.  His  mother  in 
her  will  requested  Henry  Percy,  first  earl  of 
Northumberland  [q.  t.],  to  superintend  the 
arrangements  for  her  funeral,  and  Bardolfs 
daughter  Anne  married  Sir  William  Clifford, 
Northumberland's  right-hand  man.  Bardoli 
therefore  naturally  followed  the  political 
lead  of  the  Percies  during  Richard  iTs  reign. 
On  6  April  1399  he  received  letters  of  pro- 
tection on  going  to  Ireland  with  the  hing 
(Rtmsb,  tIu.  70),  but  there  is  little  doubt 
that  he,  like  Northumberland,  jmned  Henry 
of  Lanoaater  when  he  landed  in  Yoritdiire 
is  tiw  following  July,  and  from  the  be^n- 
ning  <tf  Henry*rV'8  reign  he  was  an  actiTe 
member  of  the  privy  counal  (Nicolas,  Or^- 
nanca,  &c.  i.  106  sqq.)  On  9  Feb.  1400  he 
offered  to  assist  Henry  against  t)ie  French 
or  Uie  Scots  '  without  wages  or  reward,'  and 
accompanied  the  king  on  his  invasion  of 
Scotland  in  the  following  August. 

The  loyalty  of  the  Percies  to  Henry  IV 
was,  howeTer,shortIived,and  Bardolf  appears 
to  have  been  implicated  to  eome  extent  in  ' 
Hotspur's  rebellion  of  140S.   He  is  sud  to  I 
have  oeen  convicted  of  treason  and  pardoned  j 
(Chrtm.,  ed.  Giles,  p.  42),  but  even  Mr.  | 
"Wylie  is  unable  to  throw  light  on  this 
obscure  affair.   In  any  case  Bardolf  seems  i 
to  have  been  fully  restored  to  fkronr,  and  ' 
oontinued  a  regular  attendant  at  the  privy  j 
eouociluntilthebeginningof  1405.  Secretly,  I 
however,  he  was  privy  to  Uie  plots  formed  | 
in  the  winter  of  1404-5.  Even  at  the  council  i 
board  he  had  shown  a  refractory  disposition  - 
in  opposiiw  grants  and  other  measures,  and 
when,  in  May  1405,  Henry  summoned  him  j 
to  Worcester  to  serve  against  the  Welsh,  ! 
Bardolf  disobeyed  the  order  and  made  his  | 
way  to  Northumberland,   On  12  June  his 
property  was  declared  conBscated,  and  on 
the  19tn  the  peers  found  that  he  had  com- 
mitted treason,  but  suggested  that  a  pro* 
clamation  shoiUd  he  made  ordering  htm  to 
appear  within  fifteen  days  of  Midsummer, 
or  else  to  be  condemned  by  default.  Instead 
of  appearing  at  York  on  10  Aug.,  the  date 
fixed,  Bardolf,  with  Nwthambwland,  fied 
toScodand,  Some  of  his  lands  weregrtotted 
to  Ainee  John,  afterwards  Duke  of  Bedford, 
and  others  to  Henry  ahd  Thomas  Beaufort. 

Soon  afterwards  the  Scots  proposed  to 
surrender  Northnmberland  and  Bardolf  in 
exchange  for  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  who  had 
been  captiued  by  the  Ei^j^ish  at  Homildon 


BUU ;  bat  ihe  two  peers  eae^ed  to  Wales. 
To  Bardolf  is  ascribed  tk»  fonowtripirtita 
treaty  dividing  England  and  Walea  between 
Owen  GlmidOTPffirTq.  v.].  Sir  Edmund  Moiv 
timer  (187ft-1409P)  [q.  v.],  and  the  Eari  of 
Northumberland,  which  was  now  solemnly 
agreed  to.  During  the  spring  of  1406  North- 
umberland and  irardou  remained  in  Wales, 
giving  wLat  help  they  could  to  Owen  Glen- 
dower,  but  in  July  they  sought  safer  refuge 
at  Paris.  There  they  represented  themselves 
88  the  supporters,  not  ot  the  pseudoIUdiard, 
but  of  the  young  Earl  of  March  (Rahsat,  i. 
112.  IIU).  They  faUed,  however,  to  obtain 
any  material  support,  were  equiUiy  unsuc- 
cessful  in  Flanders,  and  finally  ntnmed  to 
Scotland.  They  had  still  some  secret  sup- 
porters in  the  north  of  Bngland,  wlwre  the 
prevalent  disorder  seemed  to  offer  some  ftint 
n<^»es  of  BUceesB.  In  Jantuty  1407-8  they 
CEOBsed  the  Tweed,  and  adTanoed  to  Thirsk, 
where  they  issued  a  manifesto.  But  thmr 
following  was  small,  and  on  19  Feb.  they 
were  defeated  by  Sir  Thomas  Roheby  fq. 
at  Bromham  Moor.  Northumberiana  wan 
killed,  and  Bardolf,  who  was  captured,  died 
of  his  wounds  the  same  m^t.  His  body 
wss  quartered,  and  parts  of  it  sent  to  Lon- 
don, Lynn,  Shrewsbury,  and  !irork,the  head 
httina  exhibited  at  Lincoln  (SngUtk  Chron. 
ed.DavieH,p.34).  J»rd  Bardolf  figures  pro- 
minently in  Shakespeare's  '  Henry  IV,  part 
ii. ; '  the  other  Barddf,  Pistol's  friend,  who 
appears  in  both  parts,  and  also  in  <HieB^  V/ 
seems  to  be  entirely  imaginary. 

By  his  wife,  wlio  died  on  I  July  1431, 
Bardi^  had  isaoe  two  daoghten:  Anne, 
who  married  first  Sir  William  Clifford^ 
and  secondly  Sir  R^inald  GoUiam;  and 
Joan  (1890-1447),  who  married  Sir  William 
Phelip  (1383-1441)  of  Dennington,  Suffolk, 
and  Erpingham,  Norfolk  [cf.  art  EBPuro- 
H4M,  StR  Thomu].  He  served  at  Agin- 
court',  was  captain  of  Harfleur  1421-14:^ 
treasurer  of  the  household  to  Henry  V,  and 
chamberlain  to  Henry  VI,  and  on  18  Nov. 
1437  was  created  Baron  Bardolf ;  on  his 
death  in  1441  the  peerage  became  extinct. 

[Full  details  of  Bardolfs  life,  vith  ample  r«- 
ferfDCM  to  the  origiool  authorities,  are  mVMi  in 
Wylie's  ITiit.'of  Henry  IV  and  Bama^s  Iau- 
eastsr  and  York.  The  chief  are  Otdtaanees  of 
the  FriTvGaoneil,  ed.  Kicolas;  BotoU  Fart.; 
Bym«r^  Fodsra,  vol,  viii. :  CM.  Hot.  Pot ;  Cal. 
Bot.  Clans.;  Sosmx  AiehsoL  CcOl.  vol.  xi.; 
Blomefield's  NorfollE,  passim;  O.  K  C[;okayB«]'s 
Complete  Feersge.]  A  F.  P. 

BARKLY,  Sib  HENRY  (1616-1808), 
oolonialgovemor,  bom  in  1815,  was  the  only 
son  of  ^neas  Barkly  of  Monteagle  in  Rose- 
shire,  a  West  India  merchant.  lie  received  a 
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eommereUI  eduction  at  Bruce  Castle  school, 
Tcrttonham,  and  afterwards  engaged  in 
Jniuness  punuits.  On  26  April  1846  ha  was 
lefcocned  to  parliament  for  Leominster  as  '  a 
fina  supporter  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  oom- 
mercial  jtoliey.'  He  retained  bis  seat  until 
his  appoutment  on  12  Dec  1848  as  gorerncw 
and  commander-in-chief  of  British  Guiana, 
where  he  owned  estates.  On  his  arrival  at 
GeoQFgetown  he  found  that  the  combined 
court  had  »fused  to  grant  supplies  unless 
the  salaries  of  goTemment  officials  were  re- 
duced, and  tliat  the  membert  d  tiw  eourt 
reigaxded  etery  repreidntatire  of  the  hcpne 
gornnm^nt  as  an  jenw^  of  the  colony.  Bt 
ooneiliatoiy  proceedings  he  oTercame  muon 
of  this  pr^udiee,  and  obtained  suppliee  for 
the  administntion.  During  his  government 
ha  furnished  the  British  parliament  with 
much  information  concerning  the  colony, 
and  advocated  the  introduction  of  cooUe 
and  Chinese  labour,  an  innovation  which 
liae  sinoe  been  succwsfullT  attempted.  He 
also  mdeavoured  to  develt^  the  resources 
of  thecouutry  by  the  introduction  of  railways. 
At  the  cloae  of  his  term  of  office  he  left  the 
colony  contented  and  comparatively  pro- 
speious.  On  18  July  1853  be  was  nominated 
X.C.B.,  and  on  9  Aug.  he  left  Quiana  to 
mooeed  Sic  Charles  Edward  Grev  [q.  v.]  as 
Kn^amor  of.  Jamaica.  In  that  iuMid,  as  in 
wuawtybfl  iboBd  a  state  of  ten«OB  between 
the  lyUlatMe  uid  the  ueeutive,  and  he  was 
eqiu3&  sndoessful  in  bringing  about  a  more 
amiceole  feeding.  Mollified  by  some  modifica- 
tions in  the  constitution,  the  assembly  con- 
sented to  renew  the  iniw)rt  duty  which  they 
had  aiiffered  to  expire.  Barkly  left  the  island 
in  Hay  1866,  On  24  Nov.  he  was  appointed 
governor  of  Victoria  by  Sir  William  Moles- 
worth  [q.  v.],  in  succesuon  to  Sir  Charles 
Hotfaam  [q.v.]  In  1866  he  summoned  the 
first  legiuatore  assembled  after  the  inaugu- 
ration of  the  system  of  responsible  govern- 
ment in  the  colony.  He  remained  at  Mel- 
bonine  until  1883,  when  he  was  nominated 
oa  17  SsM.  govenMW  <rf  Htnrititts.  Tb» 
qncBtioB  orooolie  lahoor  wm  at  that  iima, 
nod  long  afkerwazds,  d  great  importance,  and 
Barkly  did  much  to  ^aoe  ihB  lelatioiu  <rf 
capital  and  labour  on  an  equitable  footing. 

On  19  Aug.  1870  Burkly  became  ^vemor 
of  Gape  Colony  in  succesaiwi  to  Su  Philip 
Edmund  Wodebouse  [q.  v.  SuppL}  On  his 
arrival  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  the  ques- 
tion of  the  establiabment  of  a  full  measure 
of  adf-«oveniment  was  under  discussion. 
While  Sarkly,  like  his  predecessor,  warmly 
supported  the  introduotitm  of  responsible 
gOTenimMit,he  showed  nKoe  regard  for  ct^o- 
aial  feeling,  vaA  was  aUe  to  dissipate  ranch 


of  the  opposition  to  the  new  scheme  of  go- 
vernment by  showing  that  current  suspicion 
of  it  was  founded  on  misappreheunon.  In 
1872  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  psssage 
of  an  act  fully  regulating  the  new  form  of 
government.  In  November  1870  Barkly 
was  appointed  high  commissioner  for  settling 
the  affairs  of  the  territories  adjacent  to  the 
eastern  frontier  of  Cape  Colony.  In  October 
1871,  on  the  issue  of  the  Keate  award,  he 
proclaimed  Qriqualand  West,  which  con- 
tained the  diamond  area,  a  British  depen- 
dent. His  administration  of  the  district 
was  eeverely  eritimaed  as  0ivonring  the  for- 
ination  of  the  dianumd  mowmoly  (cf .  Stow, 
A  Seview  of  tht  Sarkfy  Admmiitratum, 
1893).  On  Q  March  1674  he  was  gazetted 
O.C.M.Q.  Barkly  East  in  Cape  Colony 
and  Barkly  West  in  Griqualand  West  were 
named  after  him. 

In  1874,  however,  he  found  himself  at 
variance  with  the  colonial  secretary.  Lord 
Carnarvon,  and  with  James  Anthony  Froude 
[q.  V.  Suppl.],  in  regard  to  the  Question  of 
South  African  conf^eration.  While  agree- 
ing with  Camaryon.itt  r^rding  confeaera- 
tion  as  ultimately^  deairaole,  be  dissuaded 
him  from  attempting  to  force  it  on  Cape 
Colony  in  face  of  the  hostility  of  the  ministoy 
ci  Sir  John  Charles  Molteoo  [q.  v.  Suppt.] 
Barkly  realieed  ilrom  his  loi^  exp«nence  or 
oolonUd  polities  that  any  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  home  authorities  to  aj^ieal  to  the  «eo- 
torate  against  the  colonial  ministry  would 
be  perilous.  His  views,  however,  were  not 
adopted,  and  on  the  expiration  of  his  term  of 
office  in  1677  Carnarvon  selected  Sir  Henij 
Bartle  Edward  Frera  [q.  v.]  to  urge  on  his 
scheme  of  confederation.  On  21  March  1877 
Barklv  retired  oa  a  pension.  On  8  Dec 
1879  he  was  nominatea  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners on  the  defence  of  British  possessions 
and  commerce  abroad.  He  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  the  Koyal  Society  on  2  June  1864 
and  a  fellow  of  tiie  Itoyal  Gewra^iical  So> 
ciety  in  1870.  He  sraved  on  we  council  ci 
the  Geographical  Society  from  1679  to  1683 
and  £rom  1686  to  1689.  He  was  also  pra- 
sident  of  the  Bristol  and  Gloucestershire 
Axehnoto^CBl  Society  in  1687-8,  and  made 
several  interesting  contributions  to  its  *  Trans- 
actions.' In  later  life  be  was  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  of  the  London  Library. 
He  died  at  1  Bina  Gardens,  South  Kensing- 
ton, on  20  Oct.  1898,  and  was  buried  on 
26  Oct.  at  Brompton  cemetery.  Barkly  was 
twice  married,  first  on  16  Get.  1640,  at  Air 
den  ham  in  Hertfordshire,  to  Elizabeth  Helen, 
daughter  of  John  F.  Timins  of  Hilfield ;  she 
died  at  Melbourne  on  17  A^tril  1867.  la 
1860  Barkly  married  Anne  Mana,only  daugh- 
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tetotSir  Thomu  SimMm  Fntt  [q.  t.]  By 
IiU  fiTSt  wife  he  had  two  sou. 

Hii  son,  Abthitb  Gbctl  Stv&bt  Babxlt 
(1843-1890),  colonial  ^Tenior,wu  educated 
st  Harrow,  and  became  a  lieutenant  in  the 
earabiDeen.  In  Norember  1866  he  was 
nominated  private  secretary  to  his  father  in 
the  MauriJ^iufl,  and  afterwards  filled  the  same 
office  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  Aagnst 
1877  he  was  appointed  a  resident  mamstrate 
in  Basutoland.  He  took  part  in  the  Basuto 
campaigns  in  1879  and  18eO,and  inNovember 
1881  was  appointed  chief  commissioner  of  ^ 
Seychelles.  In  Januarr  1886  he  became 
lientenant-goTunor  of  the  FalldaadlaluidB, 
Imt  retnmra  to  lihe  Seychellae  in  the  fol- 
lowing  year.  In  1888  ne  was  nominated 
governor  of  Helgoland,  where  he  remained 
iintU  its  transfer  to  Germany  in  August 
1890.  He  died  on  27  Sept.  1890,  while  on 
a  visit  to  Stapleton  "Park,  Pontefiract. 

[Hen  and  Women  of  tha  Time,  1S9S ;  Times, 
22,  26,  27  Oct.  1898;  Fo8t«r'i  Baronetsge  and 
E&ightagA ;  Culonidl  Office  Lists ;  OtBcial  B«- 
tams  of  Hembera  of  Pari,;  Oent.  Mag.  1840 
ii.  5S0,  1857  ii.  327,  34fl ;  Rodwaj's  Hist,  of 
British  Ouians,  1894,  iii.  109-lS;  Oardner's 
Hist,  ef  Jamaica,  1878.  pp. 448, 45S;HolteDo's 
lib  aad  Times  of  Sir  J.  0.  Moltsao.  1900,  pas- 
sim ;  HaMineaa's  UU  of  Frere,  1895,  it.  171. 
178 ;  Tbeal's  South  Africa  (Story  of  th«  Nations), 
1894,  p.  326 ;  Reply  of  PreaideDt  Bargers  to  the 
Despatohes  of  Sir  H.  Barkly  (Official  (Jorresp.  of 
8o«bb  African  Bep.).  1874;  Bowe&'s  Thirty 
Years  of  Colonial  GovemmeDt,  ed.  S.  Lane- 
Pools.  1889,  ii.  75-6,  81,  223;  Oaogr.  Joornol, 
1898,  xii.  631-2.]  E.  I.  C. 

BAKLOW,  PETER  WILLIAM  (1809- 
1866),  civil  engineer,  bom  at  Woolwich  on 
1  Feb.  1809,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Peter 
Barlow  [q.  v.l  In  1826  he  became  a  pupil 
of  Henry  Booinson  Palmer,  then  acting  as 
■saistant  engineer  to  Thomas  Telford  f^.  v.j 
Under  Palmer  he  was  engaged  on  the  Liver- 
pool and  Btrminfffaam  Canal  and  the  new 
Xitmdon  Docks.  In  1827  he  was  elected  an 
associate  member  at  the  Institutaoa  of  Civil 
^gineen.  In  18S4  and  1836  he  was  em- 
ployed in  snrveying  the  county  of  Kent  for 
the  London  and  Dtnrer  railway,  and  in  1836 
he  was  appointed  rerident  engineer,  under 
Sir  William  Onbitt  [q.  v.],  on  the  central 
division  of  the  line  between  Edenbridge  and 
Headcom.  In  18S8  and  1839  the  sections 
from  Edenbridge  to  Redhill  and  £rom  Head- 
com to  Folkestone  were  placed  in  his  hands; 
in  1840  he  became  resident  engineer  of  the 
whole  line ;  and  snbsequently  he  was  ap- 
pointed engineer-in-chief.  In  1842  he  de- 
signed and  executed  the  Tunbridge  Wells 
bnneh,  a  line  remarkable  from  the  fact  that 


it  was  executed,  with  the  consent  of  th» 
landowners  and  occupiers,  befrae  the  act  ot 

girliament  sanctioning  it  was  obtainad. 
uring  the  next  eight  years  he  was  enngttd 
on  the  extension  of  the  Tunbridse  Well* 
branch  to  Hasting,  the  North  Kent,  ^ 
Ashford  and  Hastmgs,  and  the  Redhill  and 
Reading  railways,  and  from  1860  he  was  sai* 
ployed  in  eonnectitm  with  the  Newtown  and 
Oswestiy,  Uie  Londcmderry  and  Enniakillen, 
and  the  Londonderry  and  Coleraine  railways. 
On  20  Nov.  184fi  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of 
(he  Royal  Society. 

In  1868  Barlow  investigated,  with  tha 
assistance  of  models  ot  large  sise,  tho  eoa- 
stametion  of  bridges  great  span,  Paying 
especial  attention  to  the  prob^  of  stuMunff 
the  roadway  of  suspension  bridges.  It  had 
been  sapposed  that  to  make  a  suspension 
bridge  as  stiff  as  a  girder  bridge  it  waa 
necessary  to  use  lattice  girders  sufficiently 
strong  to  bear  the  load  of  themselves,  and 
that  such  being  the  ease  suspension  chains 
were  uselew.  Barlow,  howevw,  diowed  Um 
possibility  of  stiffening  suspension  bridges  by 
comparatively  light  parallel  girders  extend- 
ing from  pier  to  pier.  Barlow's  conclusions 
have  been  confirmed  by  William  John  Mac- 
quom  Rankine  [q.  v.]  {Mamial  qf  AppluA 
Meehaniet,  ed.  MAtar,  1898,  p.  870).  WUOa 
investigating  this  laomam^^ow  eumined 
the  great  railway  and  road  brid»  atNiaganh 
and  on  hia  retnm  published  '  ObservatigBa 
on  the  Niaeua  Raimy  Sospension  Bridge ' 
(LondoDf  1860,  6vo).  ShorUy  afterwards  a 
company  was  formed  tar  oonsteuoting  a 
bridge  across  the  ISiames  at  Lambeth,  ttf 
which  he  was  appointed  engineer.  This  wire 
rope  suspension  bridge,  which  was  opened 
on  11  Nov.  1863,  contained  diagtmal  stmts 
in  connection  with  the  verticu  ties  fhjm 
which  the  roadwav  was  suspended.  In  this 
way  a  sufficient  a^free  of  stiffness  was  at- 
tained to  permit  large  gas  mains  to  be  laid 
across  the  oridge  without  any  leakage.  Lam- 
beUi  bridge, '  we  cheapest  bridge  in  London/ 
which  cost  with  its  approaehea  46,000^.,  wis 
pmrdiased  by  Uie  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  (Whutlst  and  CfuinnireHjjc,  toW' 
don  Pat  and  Pnamtf  1881,  ii.  808). 

During  the-ooastraction  of  the  bridge  tha 
process  of  sinking  or  forcing  into  the  clay 
the  cast-iron  cylinders  which  formed  the 
piers  suggested  to  Barlow  tiia  idea  that  such 
c^indert  could  easily  be  driven  horizontally, 
and  could  be  employed  in  suitable  soils  for 
tunnelling  under  river  beds.  In  accordance 
with  these  theories  the  Tower  subway  waa 
constructed  in  1869  and  1870  W  excavating- 
a  tnnnel  through  the  clay  bed  of  the  Thamea 
by  "means  of  a  wrought-iron  shield,  eight  fiMt 
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ii  diameter,  Pinbed  forward  hj  powerful 
scoew-jacks.  The  subway  was  completed  for 
16,000(.,  and  10  remarkable  for  simplicity, 
celerity,  and  economy  of  oonBtniction  rather 
tiian  for  oommereial  wcaew.  When  the 
tannel  wan  firwt  ooened  paesengera  were  con- 
Ttyed  in  an  omniiins  drawn  email  ateam 
ennnaa  fixed  at  Uie  Tower  and  Tooley  Street 
ends.  Some  difficultloa  occurring  in  the 
workingfthia  plan  vaa  abandoned, and  it  waa 
found  necesaary  to  make  the  passengers 
walk  (ib.  iii.  404). 

Towards  the  close  of  his  lifb  Barlow's 
eyeeight  was  almost  destroyed  by  an  attack 
of  cataract.  HediedatMLanadowneRoad, 
Netting  HilL  on  19  Ha^  1886.  He  oontri- 
bnted  a  number  of  treatises  to  Taiioas  scien- 
tific publications,  and  wrote  several  pam- 
phlets. 

[Bioosph,  ISSl.T.  fi97-S02;  Kinutssof  Froc. 
of  the  InadtBtioD  of  Ciril  Enjpoeers,  1884-5, 
UxsL  831-8.]  E.  L  C. 

BAKLOW,  Sib  ROBERT  (17B7-184S), 
admiral,  eldest  son  of  'William  Barlow  of 
Bath,  by  Hilare,  daughter  of  Robert 
Butcher  of  Wslthamstow,  and  brother  of 
Sir  George  Hilaro  Barlow  {a.  v.],  was  bom 
in  London  on  26  Dec.  1757.  On  6  Nov. 
1778  he  was  promoted  to  be  lieutenant 
of  the  Courageux  with  Lord  Mulgrave  [see 
PsiPFs,  OomtanrnrB  Jobw,  seocmdBABov 
HvLSKiTa},  and  continued  in  her  in  the 
grand  fleet  till  the  peace  in  1783,  takbig 
part  in  the  capture  of  La  Hinerre  on 
4  Jan.  1781,  and  the  relief  of  Gibraltar  in 
October  1782.  From  1786  to  1769  he 
commanded  the  Barracoota  revenue  cutter, 
and  on  23  Nov.  1790  was  promoted  to  com- 
mand the  Gbilders  brig  employed  on  the 
same  aerrice  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall  dur- 
ing 1791-2.  On  2  Jan.  1793  he  was  sent 
to  look  into  Brest  and  see  what  was  doing, 
lliis  the  French  would  not  allow,  and  firm 
on  the  brig.  As  the  countries  were  still  at 
peace,  Barlow  hoisted  his  colours,  on  which 
all  the  batteries  within  range  opened  on 
him ;  but  the  brig  succeeded  in  getting  out, 
one  shot  only — of  4dlb8. — asking,  but 
wiUunit  doing  any  particular  &mage. 
War  was  dat^red  on  2  Feb.,  and  on  the 
16th,  Barlow,  still  in  the  Ohildera,  being  off 
GraveUnea,  captured  Le  IVitiiote,  orivateer, 
the  first  armed  Tessel  taken  in  tnat  war. 
Be  was  promoted  to  be  captain  on  24  May, 
and  in  the  following  year  commanded  the 
Pegaana  frigate  which  was  attached  to  the 
fleet  under  Lord  Howe,  and  took  part  in 
the  action  1  June.  He  afterwards  com- 
m&nded  the  Aquilon,  and  in  December  1796 
was  appointed  to  the  Phcebe,  a  44-gun 


Aigate,  in  idudi,  on  31  Deo.  1797,  ha 
captured  the  N6r6ide  of  86  guns ;  and  mi 
19  Feb.  1801  the  AMcaine.  a  44-pm  fri- 
gate, but  lumbered  up  by  military  stores  and 
four  hundred  soldiers,  in  addition  to  her 
complement  of  316  men.  Among  such  a 
crowd  the  slaughter  was  terrible ;  her  loss 
wae  returned  as  two  hundred  killed  and  148 
wounded,  that  of  the  Phoebe  as  one  killsd  and 
twelve  wonnded.  Hie  numbers  were  certi- 
fled  by  the  captiun  of  the  Africaine ;  but  it 
was  believed  that  they  fell  short  of  the  truUi 
(James,  iii.  128 ;  CHBVAUHB,iii.  48;  Tbottdb, 
iii.  261.  These  latter, 'with  no  means  of 
arriving  at  the  exact  numbers,  fpvo  the  loss 
of  the  Africaine  as  127  killed  and  176 
wounded). 

On  16  June  1801  Rodow  was  knighted, 
and  was  shortly  afterwards  appointed  to 
the  74-gun  ^ip  Triumph,  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, which  ne  brought  to  England,  and 
paid  ofi*  in  the  end  of  1804.  In  I6O6-6  ha 
was  flag-captain  to  Lord  Keith,  then  com- 
manding-in-chief in  the  Downs  [see  Elfhii?- 

STONB,  OBOKGB  KbITH,  VlBCOtTNT  KbITO], 

and  in  the  summer  of  1806  he  was  appointM 
deputy-comptroller  of  the  navy,  from  which 
office  he  was  moved  in  September  1808  to 
that  of  commissioner  of  Chatham  dockyard. 
On  20  May  1830  he  was  nominated  a  K.C.B., 
and  on  his  retirement  on  24  Jan.  1828  he 
was  put  on  the  superannuated  list  with  the 
rank  of  rear-admiral.  On  12  Nov.  1840,  at 
the  age  of  e^t^three,  he  was  restored  to 
the  active  list  wiUi  the  tank  of  admiral  of 
the  white,  and  on  28  Feb.  1842  he  was 
made  a  G.C.B.  He  died  at  the  ardibiahop'a 
palace  at  Canterbury  on  11  May  1848.  He 
married  in  1786  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
William  Garrett  of  Worting  in  Hamp- 
shire, and  by  her,  who  died  in  1617,  had  a 
large  family.  One  of  his  daughters  married 
Geor^,  sixth  viscount  Torriogton ;  another 
married  William,  first  earl  Nelson  [q.  v,] 

[MarshaU'u  Roy.  Nav.  Biogr.  iii.  (vol.  ii.) 
44  ;  Gent.  Ung.  (for  the  most  part  oopied  from 
Marsbntl).  1843,  ii.  202;  TTary  Lists  ;  James's 
Nival  Biit.  (cr.  8vo)  ;  Troode's  Batailles  navales 
de  la  France;  Chevalier's  Hist,  de  la  Marine 
fran;ai8s.]  J.  K.  L.  ■ 

BARLOW,  THOMAS  OLDHAM  (18S4- 
1889),  meuotint  engraver,  bom  at  Oldhaas 
on  4  Aug.  1824,  was  son  of  Henry  Barlow, 
an  ironmonger  living  in  the  High  Street. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Old  Gramtnar 
School,  Oldham,  and  was  then  articled  to 
Messrs.  Stephenstm  ft  Royston,  a  firm  of 
engravers  at  Manchester,  and  studied  in  the 
school  of  design  in  that  city,  where  he  won 
a  ten-guinea  priae  in  1846  kht  a  drawing  en- 
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titled  'CuUiDga  from  Nature.'  He  moved 
to  Ebury  Street,  London,  in  1847.  His  first 
independent  work  waa  a  plftte  in  the  line 
manner  from  JoUn  Phillip's  '  Conrtahip,' exe- 
cuted in  1646,  and  tliis  led  to  a  olosefnend- 
ship  with  the  punter,  the  moat  important  of 
whose  pictures  he  BubsequentW  engraved. 
These  include  'Dona  P^ita/  1858;  'The 
Prison  Window/  1860;  'The  Hooae  of 
Commons  in  1860/  18^;  '  Prayer  in  Spain/ 
1S73  [  *  Hij^ilmd  Bnaldiut/ 1877 ;  aad  the 
celebtmted  *La  Gloria/ 1877.  Barlow  was 
tho  executor  of  Phillip's  will,  and  drew  up 
the  catalogue  of  HkS  ^lleetion  of  his  wor^ 
which  was  brought  togetW  at  the  London 
iiiter«a(iotiat  exhibition  of  1873.  In  1856 
heenffraredMillais's  'Huguenot/ andinl865 
his  '  My  First  Sermon/  and  during  the  tatter 
part  of  his  life  was  largely  engaged  upon 
that  artist's  works.  The  portraits  of  Brif^ht, 
Gladstone^  Teunyeon,  Newmaaj  Lord  S&lis- 
barv,  and  other  public  characters,  painted 
by  Millais  for  Messrs.  Agnew,  were  all  en- 

rved  by  Barluiw.  Other  well-known  plates 
him  are  the  'Death  of  Cbatterton,  after 
if.  Wallis ;  portrait  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
after  Kheller ;  portrait  of  Charles  Dickens, 
aftn  Frith;  and  several  after  Londseer, 
Mjudiee*  Ansdell,  and  Sant.  Barlow  en- 
ffraved  Turner's  '"Wreck  of  the  Minotaur' 
fat  the  E^l  of  Yarborou^,  who  presented 
the  plate  to  tibe  Artists'  General  Benevolent 
Inatitntion,  and  for  the  same  charity  he  in 
1866  executed  a  large  etching  of  Tumet^s 
*  Vintage  of  Viaeon  '  This  ho  thirty  years 
later  undertook  to  complete  in  messotint, 
and  he  had  just  accomplished  the  work  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  Barlow  was  elected 
an  associate  engraver  of  the  Royal  Academy 
in  1873,  a  full  associate  in  1876,  and  an 
academician  in  1881.  He  was  a  member 
and  for  many  years  secretary  of  the  Etching 
dub,  and  in  1886  waa  appcunted  director 
of  the  etching  class  at  South  Kensington. 
Barlow  was  a  very  aocomplished  ennaver, 
and  cme  of  the  last  sarviTors  of  the  oldschool 
of  neuotint  and  mixed  work.  He  died  at 
his  house,  Auburn  liodge,  Victoria  Road, 
Xensincrton,  on  24  Dec.  1889,  and  was  buried 
in  the  Brompton  cemetery. 

Portraits  of  him  were  painted  by  John 
Phillip  in  1866,  and  by  Mulaia  in  1886,  and 
he  sat  for  the  fipire  of  the  sick  ornitholo- 
gist in  the  latter^  picture, '  The  Kuling  Pas- 
sion ; '  Millais's  portrait  is  now  in  the  Old- 
ham Corporation  Art  Qallerr,  and  is  repiD- 
dueed  &om  a  phott^rraph  in  the  '  Manchester 
Quarterly/ April  1891.  A  photographic  por- 
trait, wit^  biographical  noti(»,  appeared  in 
Ur.  F.  6.  Stephens^B  <  Artists  at  Home,'  1884. 
Bariow  muried,  in  1861,  Ellen,  daughter 


of  James  Cocks  of  Oldham,^  who  aurvires. 
In  1891  the  Oldham  corporation  acquired  «L 
almost  complete  ccdleetion  of  Barlow'a  en- 
gravings. 

[Memoir  by  Mr.  Harry  Thomber,  rspriatsd 
from  the  Manehester  Quarter^,  April  1891; 
Athenanin,2S  Dec.  1889;  Ttmea.U8  Dec  1889; 
Mnnehester  EmmK  News.  27  Dec.  1889;  notes 
kindly  SDppliedl^  Mr.  O.W,8atton,  and  private 
inCcwmation.]  F.  M.  (XD. 

BABKABI>,FRGDERICK(1846-1896), 
humorous  artist,  youngest  child  of  Edward 
Barnard,  a  manufacturing  silversmith,  was 
bom  in  Angel  Street,  St.  Martin's-le-Grand, 
London,  on  26  May  1846.  He  studied  first 
at  Heatherley's  art  school  in  Newman  Street, 
where  are  still  preserved  some  clever  carica- 
tures executed  by  him  of  his  master  and 
fellow  pupils,  and  later  under  Bonnat  in 
Paris.  His  ^rliest  publication  was  a  set  of 
twenty  charcoal  drawings  entitled  'The 
People  of  Paris,'  and  he  became  a  very 
popular  artist  in  black  and  white,  chiefly  ex- 
celling in  the  delineation  of  the  types  and 
manners  of  the  lower  orders  societr.  As 
early  aa  1868  he  had  contributed  to  '  Punch/ 
and  for  two  yean  he  was  cartoonist  to  *  Fun/ 
Bama^  was  one  of  the  .most  sympathetic 
and  successful  of  the  interpreters  of  Charles 
Dickens;  the  majority  of  the  cuts  in  the 
household  edition  of  that  author's  works 
(1871-9)  are  from  his  pencil,  and  between 
1879  and  1884  he  issued  three  series  of 
'  Character  Sketches  from  Dickens.'  He  also 
illustrated  novels  fay  Justin  Macarth^,  H.  E. 
Norris,  and  others,  and  much  of  his  work 
appeared  in  *  Good  Words,'  *  Once  a  Week,' 
and  the  *  Illustrated  Ijondcm  News.'  A  fine 
edition  of  Bunyan'a  *  Pilgrim's  Progress/ 
nuunly  illustrated  by  Barnard,  wpeared  in 
1880.  He  collaborated  with  Mr.  G.  R.  Sims 
in  his  '  How  the  Poor  Livo^'  1888^  and 
during  ]866and  1&67  worked  in  America  for 
Messrs.  Harper  Brothers.  Among  his  latest 

Sroductions  was  a  series  of  paralleTcharacters 
rawn  £rom  Shakespeare  and  Dickens,  which 
appeared  in  Mr.  Hairy  Fumise's  weekly  jour- 
nal entitled  'Like  Joko'  in  1894  and  1895. 
Barnard  ^inted  a  few  oil  pictures  of  great 
merit,  which  appeared  from  time  to  time 
at  the  Boy^  Academy,  and  were  brought 
together  at  the  exhibition  of  'English 
Humorists  in  Art/  1889.  Of  these  the  best 
are  '  My  first  Pantomime '  and '  My  last  Pan- 
tomime' (the  property  of  Sir  Henry  Irving), 
'  The  Jury — FilDrim'a  Progress/  *  Satunuy 
Nkht  in  the  East  End,'  and  'The  Oowd 
benire  the  Guards'  Band,  St.  James's  Park.' 
Barnard  manied  in  1870  Alice  Farads;,  a 
niece  of  Michael  Faraday  [q.  v.]  He  wu 
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accidentalW'  anffocated  in  a  fiio  at  a  friend's 
house  at  Wimbledon  on  27  Sept.  1896. 

[Daily  Nem.  29  Sept.  1896 ;  niastrated  Loq- 
doa  Newi,  t  Oct.  1896  (vitli  portrait);  raivute 
isfbrmatioD.]  T.  H.  O'D. 

BABNATO,  BARNETT  ISAACS  (1862- 
1897),  Sooth.  African  financier,  bom  in  Ald- 

S.te,  London,  in  1852,  was  the  second  son  of 
aac  Isaacs  and  his  wife  Leah,  who  is  said 
to  have  been  related  to  Sir  George  Jessel 
[q.  T.],  the  master  of  the  rolls.  His  grand- 
father  was  a  rabbi  of  the  Jewish  syn^ogue 
in  Aldgate,  but  his  father  was  a  general 
dealer  in  a  street  leading  out  of  Aldgat«,  now 
demolished.  Bamett  and  his  elder  brother 
Henry  {d.  1908)  were  educated  at  the  Jews' 
free  school  in  Bell  Lane,  Spitalfields,  under 
Moses  Angel,  a  teacher  of  repute.  They  left 
achool  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  assisted 
in  their  iather's  business  until  1871,  when 
Henry  went  out  to  the  diamond  fields  (now 
KimMrley)  in  South  Africa  as  an  amateur 
conjurer  and  entertainer;  he  soon  got  em- 
ployment as  a  diamond  dealer,  and  invited 
Lis  brother  to  join  him;  for  professional  pur- 
poses he  had  assumed  the  additional  name 
Bamato,  by  which  the  brotheiB  were  hence- 
forth known. 

Bamett  sailed  from  England  in  July 
187S ;  he  possessed  orer  fifty  pounds  when 
he  reachea  Ca|ie  Town,  and  the  story  of  his 
early  destitution  was  merely  one  of  the 
Actions  with  which  Bamato  loved  tob^niite 
interviewers  and  friends.  On  reaching  Kim- 
berley  he  began  business  as  a  dealer  in  dia- 
monds, and  by  1876,  through  unremitting 
industry,  he  had  amassed  three  thousand 
pounds,  with  which  he  purchased  his  first 
claim  in  the  Kimberley  mine.  His  further 
success  was  mainly  due  to  his  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  the  diamonds  were  not  a 
surface  deposit,  but  had  been  forced  up  by 
volcanic  action ;  hence,  when  many  claims 
were  sold  under  the  erroneous  impression 
that,  the  surface  yellow  soil  having  been 
worked  oat,  the  diomcmds  were  exhausted, 
Bamato  bought  up  the  claims,  and  found,  as 
he  had  expected,  that  the  blue  subsoil  was 
richer  in  diamonds  than  the  surface  yellow. 
In  1880  he  visited  London  and  established 
there  the  firm  of  Bamato  Brothers  as  dealers 
In  diamonds  and  financiers.  In  1881  he  was 
Able  to  float  at  Kimberley  the  Bamato  Dia^ 
mond  Mining  Company,  and  thenceforth  he 
aet  himself  to  absorb  the  rival  companies  in 
Kimberley.  A  similar  policy  was  followed 
by  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes,  the  moving  spirit  of 
the  De  Beers  Company,  and  by  1&87  tTie  two 
companies  had  eliminated  all  their  com- 
petitors except  the  IVench  Diamond  Com- 
T0£.  xx.n.—-tmr. 


pany.  A  severe  straggle  ensued  between 
Mr.  Rhodes  and  Bamato  for  the  control  of 
this  company ;  but  Mr.  Rhodes,  backed  up 
by  the  Rothschilds,  was  too  strong  for  Bar- 
nato, and  in  1888  the  two  companies  ended 
the  suicidal  straggle  by  determining  to  amal- 
gamate. The  chief  difficulty  was  Bamato's 
objection  to  Mr.  Rhodes's  demand  that  the 
funds  of  the  company  should  be  made  avail- 
able for  the  promotion  of  his  policy  of  ex- 
pansion towards  the  north ;  but  Mr.  Rhodes 
carried  his  point,  the  company  was  known 
as  De  Beers,  and  Bamato  became  a  life 
governor;  its  capital  in  that  year  was  T^ued 
at  seventeen  milUona,  of  wluch  Bamato 
owned  a  tenth. 

In  1881  Bamato  had  declined  an  invita> 
tion  to  contest  the  representJition  of  Kim- 
berley in  the  Cape  Assembly,  but  he  was 
from  ISdOan  active  member  of  the  Kimberley 
divisional  council,  and  in  1888  be  stood  for 

Sirliament.  The  struggle  lay  between  the 
'e  Beers  Company  and  the  rest  of  Kimber- 
ley, Bamato  was  the  nominee  of  the  com- 
pany, and  on  14  Nov.  was  returned  at  the 
head  of  the  poll.  He  was  re-elected  in 
1894  in  spite  of  some  unpopularity,  due  to 
the  De  Beers  policy  of  restricting  tlie  output 
of  the  mines  in  order  to  keep  up  prices ;  but 
he  had  little  aptitude  for  pontics,  was  seldom 
present,  and  rarely  spoke  in  the  House  of 
Assembly. 

Meanwhile  in  1888  Bamato  turned  his 
attention  to  the  Rand  in  the  IVansvaal,  the 
mineral  wealth  of  which  was  not  yet  recog- 
nised; he  bought  up  many  mining  claims, 
and  invested  largely  in  real  property  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Johannesbui^,  where  he 
floated  the  Johannesburg  Waterworks  and 
Exploration  Company.  The  minea  more 
particularly  under  his  control  were  the  New 
Primrose,  New  Crcesus,  Roodepoort,  and 
Glencaim  mines,  but  there  were  few  in  which 
he  did  not  possess  some  interest.  In  Lon- 
don he  founded  the  Bamato  Bank,  the  least 
successful  of  his  ventures,  and  in  the  sum- 
mer of  189fi  was  the  principal  manipulator 
of  the '  Kaffir  boom.'  In  the  reaction  of  the 
following  October,  due,  Bamato  aftenvards 
suspected,  to  the  preparations  for  the  Jame- 
son raid,  he  lost  t&ee  millions;  but  in  recog- 
nition of  his  exertions  in  keeping  up  prices 
and  preventing  a  panic  he  was  entertained 
at  the  Mansion  House  by  the  lord  mayor, 
Sir  Joseph  Renals,  on  7  Nov.  1895,  and  about 
the  same  lime  he  became  a  member  of  the' 
Carlton  club. 

In  Transvaal  politics  Bamato  took  little 
part ;  he  regarded  the  gold  law  as  entirely 
satisfactory,  and  had  little  sympathy  with 
the  francmse  agitation,  decl&ring  that  per- 
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sonally  he  vould  never  accept  a  privile^ 
irhich  involved  the  renunciation  of  his 
lights  as  a  British  subject.  He  -was  there- 
fore regarded  with  some  favour  by  President 
Kruger,  and  his  persuaaions  were  to  some 
a^ant  responsible  for  thetnresident's  consent 
to  the  exteimon.  of  the  Cape  railway  into 
the  Transraal ;  he  fuled,  however,  to  induce 
the  president  to  withdraw  his  support  from 
the  Netherlands  railway,  or  to  grant  mu- 
nicipal govenunent  to  Johannesburg.  He 
was  naturally  not  initiated  into  the  secret 
of  the  Jameson  raid  of  December  1806,  which 
he  afterwards  denounced  in  unmeasured 
terms:  but  his  nephew,  Mr.  S.  B.  Joel,  was 
one  of  the  reform  committee  of  Johannes- 
burg, and  after  the  raid  Barnato  went  to 
Pretoria  to  plead  on  the  prisoners'  hehalf ; 
he  also  threatened  to  close  down  all  his 
mines  and  throw  twenty  thousand  whites 
and  a  hundred  thousand  Kaffirs  out  of  em- 
ploymant  unless  the  prisoners  were  released. 
When  their  release  was  effected  Barnato  pre- 
sented to  Mr.  Kruger  Uie  two  marble  lions 
which  guard  the  entrance  to  what  was  then 
the  presidency  at  Pretoria. 

Bamato's  health  began  to  fail  in  1897, 
and  on  14:  June  he  threw  himself  overboard 
from  the  Scot,  not  far  from  Madeira,  on  his 
way  from  Cape  Town  to  SouUiampton ;  the 
Cape  legislature  adjourned  on  hearing  the 
news ;  his  body  was  recovered  and  brought 
to  Southampton,  where,  on  the  18th,  a 
coroner's  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  *  death 
by  drowning  while  temporarily  insane.' 
Barnato  was  buried  on  the  20th  by  the 
side  of  his  &tJieT  in  WiUesden  cemetery a 
portrait  is  prefixed  to  Rayxnond'a  'Memoir.' 
He  macriea  in  1876  at  Kimbu-ley,  and  his 
widow,  with  two  sons  and  one  daughter, 
lurvived  him. 

Barnato  possessed  a  wonderful  finand^ 
aptitude,  untiring  industry,  and  a  genius  for 
stock  exchange  speculation.  He  retuned 
his  ignorance  through  life,  read  nothing,  not 
even  the  newspapers,  and  amused  himself 
with  the  drama  of  the  lower  sort,  with 
prize-fighting,  and  horse-racing.  He  was, 
however,  generous,  good-natured,  and  free 
from  snoboery.  He  did  not  live  to  com- 
plete the  mansion  he  commenoed  building 
in  1895  at  the  comer  of  Park  Lane  and 
Stanhope  Street.  The  management  of  his 
business  a&irs  deTolved  upon  his  n^ew, 
Woolf  Joel,  who  was  assassinatm  at 
JiAanneBbuig  in  March  1808,  and  buried  in 
Willeeden  eemet^  on  10  April  (see  Tmest 
20  April  1808). 

[Memoir  bj  H.  Baymond,  1887;  Times, 
T6  and  SI  June  1897;  Cape  Times,  16  Jane; 
Ca^  A^gus  and  Johannesburg  Star,  17  Jnns; 


Cecil  Rhodes,  by  Vindex,  1900,  chap.  vi. ;  Fitx- 

Eatriek's  Traosvaal  from  Within,  1899;  J. 
[cCaU  Theal's  SoaUi  Africa,  ed.  1899.] 

a:  P.  P. 

BAIIHBT,  Snt  JOSEPH  (18S8-1806), 
composer  and  oondnetor,  son  of  Thomas 
Barnby,  an  oigonisL  was  bom  at  York  on 
12  Aug.  1888.  At  the  age  of  seven  he  be- 
oame  a  chorister  in  the  minster,  as  six  of  bis 
brothers  had  been  before  him.  He  began  to 
beach  music  at  the  age  of  ten,  and  was  an 
organist  and  choirma^r  at  twelve.  At  six- 
teen he  entered  the  Boyal  Academy  of  Music 
as  a  student,  and  (in  1856)  was  narrowly 
defeated  by  (Sir)  Arthur  Sullivan  [a.  v. 
Suppl.]  in  the  competition  for  the  first  Men- 
delssohn scholarship.  After  holding  the 
o^;anist8hip  of  Mitcham  church  for  a  short 
time  Barnby  returned  to  his  native  city, 
where  for  wur  years  he  taught  music.  He 
thm  definitely  settled  in  London,  where  he 
successively  held  the  following  appointments 
as  organist  and  ohoinmaster:  St.  Michael's, 
Quemluthe  (30/.  per  annum) ;  St.  James 
the  I.-68S,  Westminster ;  St.  Andrew's,  Wells 
Street  (1863-71) ;  St.  Anne's,  Soho  (1871- 
1886).  The  services  at  St.  Andrew's  brought 
him  a  great  reputation  by  reason  of  their 
high  standard  of  interpretation  and  the  mo- 
dem character  of  the  music  rendered  there, 
espedally  that  of  Qoimod,  with  which  Bamby 
was  much  in  sympathy.  Mr.  Edward  Lloyd 
was  a  member  of  the  choir.  At  St.  Anne's, 
Soho,  Bamby  introduced  the  less-known 
Passion  music  (St.  John)  by  J,  S.  Bach, 
which  was  performed  with  orchestral  accom- 
paniment, then  quite  a  novelty  in  a  parish 
church. 

In  1861  Bam^  became  musical  adviser  to 
Messrs.  Novello,  which  appoiatment  be  held 

till  1876.  At  the  instigation  of  Messrs. 
I^ovello  'Mr.  Jose^  Barnby's  choir'  was 
formed  under  his  conductorahip  in  18672tha 
first  concert  being  given  at  St.  James's  Hall 
on  23  May.  From  1869  concerts  were  pven 
under  the  designation  'Oratorio  Concerts,' at 
which  the  low  pitch  (die^ason  normal)  was 
introduced,  ana  several  great  works  wero 
revived  and  admirably  performed,  e.g.  Han- 
del's 'Jephtha,'  Beetwiven's  great  mass  in 
D,  and  Bach's  'St.  Matthew  Passion.'  At 
the  end  of  1872  the  choir  was  amalgamated 
with  that  conducted  by  M.  Qouood,  and,  as 
the  Iloyal  Albert  Hall  Choral  Society  (now 
Koyal  Choral  Society),  began  to  give  con- 
certs on  12  Feb,  1873.  I^r  the  remuning 
twenty-three  years  of  his  life  Bamby  con- 
ducted this  society  with  conspicuous  ability, 
and  proved  to  he  a  choral  conductor  of  the 
highest  attunment.  Wagner's  '  Psrsi&l,'  in 
a  c(mcert-zo<Hit  Teruon,  ma  prodooed  bj 
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the  society,  under  Bamby,  on  10  Not.  1884, 
and  repe^*d  on  16  Not.  Anobher  of  his 
important  condaetinf  achievementii  wis  a 
performanee  with  full  oreheetra  and  chorus 
— memorable  in  the  hiftorr  of  church  mnaic 
in  this  country — of  Baon'i  'St.  Uatthew 
Fusion  *  in  Westminstw  Abbey,  while  St&n- 
Iot  wU'dean,  on  Maundy  'Hmisdayf  6  April 
1871.  He  auo  condnetM  the  daily  ooncerts 
1^  MeiBri.  Novello  in  tiie  Bml  Albeort 

aU,  1874^,  the  LondoD  Mmml  Boeie^, 
1878-86  (which  produced  DvotaVs  'Stabat 
Mater'on  10  March  1888),  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  Mune  weekly  reheavBals  and  con- 
cert*, 1886-8,  and  the  Gaidiff  mnucal  feati- 
-nls  of  1892  and  1896. 

Barnby  was  appointed  precentor  of  Ettm — 
i.e.  organist  and  muaic  master  to  Eton  Ool- 
lego— in  1876,  which  office  he  held  until 
1^9,  when  he  became  the  second  prin- 
cipal of  the  Guildhall  3cfaool  of  Husic  in 
sneceeaion  to  Thomas  Weitt-Hill  [q.  v.}; 
this  post  he  retained  till  his  deatJi,  which 
took  place  suddenly  at  his  residence,  20  St. 
George's  Square.  Pimlieo,  on  38  Jan.  1896. 
His  remains,  after  a  special  fnnexal  service 
in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  were  intened  in 
Norwood  cemetery.  A.  teoiue  bast  by 
Hampton,  subscribed  for  1^  memben  td  the 
Royal  Choral  Society,  is  in  the  eorridor  <tf 
the  Royal  Albert  HbIL 

BanifaT  was  kniffhted  on  6  Aug.  1892,  and 
waaafeliowof  thelUniQ  Academy  of  Hnaie. 
His  compositions,  which  were  afanoat  sz- 
clusiTely  vocal  and  mostly  written  for  the 
church,  include  'liebekah'  (a  cantata),  1870, 
and  'The  Lord  is  Kins'  (Psalm  97),  Leeds 
music  featiTal,  1868.  He  composed  forty^ 
ux  anthems;  sereral  services  (that  in  E  he 
wrote  at  the  age  of  seventeen);  thirteen 
carols;  ofi^rtory  sentences;  thirty-two  four- 
part  songs  (his  setting  of  Tennyson's  '  Sweet 
and  low,'  first  performed  by  Henry  Leslie's 
choir  on  14  Jan.  1668,  has  attained  an  ex- 
tnoidiiianrpopubHrfty);  nineteen  eonga,  and 
a  ieriea  otEttm  s(Higs ;  five  Tocal  trios ;  two 
wecea  fat  organ  and  two  for  pianoforte. 
Banby  was  a  ^Uftc  composer  of  hymn- 
tones,  many  of  which  have  come  into  general 
use  in  Eanish-speaking  coontriee.  These, 
to  the  number  of  ^46,  were  pablished  in  one 
T<Anme  inl6fi7.  He  edited  iaie  music  section 
of  the  '  HymnuT '  (1872),  the  *  Ooogregs- 
tional  Kivion  Hymnal '  (1690),  the  *Oon- 
gn»ational  Sunday  Schodi  Hymnal'  (1691), 
and 'The  Home  and  School HymDal '  (169S). 
He  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  '  Cathedral 
Psalter'  (1678). 

[Hnsieal  Hnald,  JSxj  I  BOS  (p.  ISl),  and 
JCudi  1899  (p.  74) ;  Musical  Timss,  Febrt»T7 
and  Harch  1896      80, 163)  i  Jamas  B.  Biowa 


and  S.  8.  Stiatton's  Brttiib  Husieal  Biograpti; ; 
NoTsUo'sOatalc^ue;  Burke's  Pe«CBge&&  1895.1 

F.  G.  E. 

BARNES,  WILLIAM  (1601-1886),  the 
Dorsetshire  poet,  bom  at  Kushfl^  (in  the 
pariah  of  Bagber)  and  baptised  at  the  parish 
church  of  Stuiminster-Newton,  Dorset,  on 
30  Alatoh  1601,  was  the  grandson  of  John 
Barnes,  yeoman  farmer  of  Gillingham,  and 
the  Km.  of  John  Barnes,  tenant  farmer  ia 
the  Vale  of  Blaokmore,  in  the  northern 
eomer  of  hia  nsttTe  eoonty.  He  came  (tf 
an  old  Donetehin  fiunily.  A  direct  anes»* 
tor,  Jc^  Bamee,  was  head-borough  of 
GlUingham  in  1604,  and  the  head-borough's 
great-grandfather,  William  Bames,  obtained 
a  grant  of  land  in  the  same  parish  from 
Henry  VIH  in  1640.  The  poet's  mother. 
Qraee  Scott  {d.  1806)  of  Fi&head  Nerille, 
was  a  woman  of  some  culture,  with  nk  in- 
herent lore  of  art  and  poetir. 

William  wmt  to  Miulett^  school  at  Stuiw 
minster,  and  in  1815  his  proficiency  in  hmid- 
writing  procured  his  admission  to  a  solicitor's 
office  in  the  small  town,  whence  in  1616  he 
removed  to  Dorchester.  The  rector  there, 
John  Henr^  Bichmas,  gave  him  some  lessons 
and  lent  hun  books.  £i  16S0  there  bwan  to 
appear  in  the  local '  Weekly  Entertamer'  a 
number  of  rhymes  li>f  Barnes,  among  them 
some '  Venes  to  Juha '  (daughter  oT-an  ex- 
cise officer  at  Dcmihester  named  Miles),  to 
whom  he  became  betrothed  in  1822,  the  rear 
in  which  hie  first  volume, '  Orra,  a  Li^nd 
Tale/  was  poUidied.  His  veiMtility  and 
intellectual  energy  at  this  time  were  remark- 
able. He  set  himself  to  learn  wood-engrav- 
ing, and  produced  eight  blocks  for  Criewiok's 
'A  Walk  round  Dorchester.'  Simultaneously 
he  worked  hard  at  etymolog;f  and  langtu^:e, 
mastering  French  and  studying  Italian  lite- 
rature, enteci&lly  Petrarch  and  his  schooL 
In  1328  he  obteined  the  masterahip  of  a 
small  school  at  Mere  in  Wiltshire^and  four 

Sears  later  he  took  the  Chantry  House  at 
Eere,  mairied,  and  b^an  to  take  boaidera. 
In  1^9  a  number  of  us  woodoits  were  in- 
cluded in  Butter's  'Delineations  of  Somar* 
set.'  About  the  same  time  he  made  his  first 
visit  to  Wales,  and  got  a  strone  hold  of  the 
idea  of  purity  of  luiguage,  which  became 
almost  a  passion  with  uim.  He  became  an 
enthusiastic  angler,  wrote  for  some  itinerant 
players  an  amusing  farce,  'The  Honest 
Thie^'  began  Welsh,  and  added  to  his  other 
linguistic  stodiea  RnsBtaii,  Hebrew,  and 
Hindustani. 

In  I63S  he  wrote  for  the  '  County  Ofaro* 
rdcle '  his  first  poems  in  the  Dorset  dialect, 
among  them  the  two  unrivalled  eologuee. 
'  The  Xotmenta '  and '  A  Bit  o'  Sly  Coorton.' 

z3 
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In  June  1836 he  left  Mere  and  settled  in  Durn- 
gate  Street,  Dorcheeter,  with  a  promising 
school,  transfeired  in  1637  to  a  larger  house 
in  South  Street.  On  3  March  18^  he  put 
his  name  on  the  books  of  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  as  a  ten  years*  man.  During 
the  next  six  years  he  contributed  some 
of  his  best  an»a9ological  and  et^moltwical 
work  to  the  pages  of  the '  Gentleinan's  Magfr- 
line.'  The  Tariety  of  sul^eets  incUcatee  a 
great  amount,  of  nading,  while  his  more 
snstdned  tnTeetigations  at  this  period  of  the 
laws  of  harmonic  proportion  show  his  apti- 
tude for  abstract  speculations.  In  1844  the 
'  Poems  in  the  IKncset  Dialect '  were  issued 
in  London  hy  Russell  Smith.  A  cordial 
admirer  of  the  new  poet  was  found  in  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  (Caroline])  Norton  [q.  v.],  who  did 
much  to  give  publiaty  to  Barnes's  gfenins. 

Barnes  was  ordained  hy  the  Bishop  of 
Salisbun-  on  28  Feb.  1847,  and,  while  re- 
taining his  Bchool,  entered  upon  new  duties 
as  pastor  of  Whitcombe,  three  miles  from 
the  countT  town.  He  was  concentrating  a 
great  deal  <tf  his  time  now  upon  Anglo- 
SaxOBf  of  which  his  '  Delectus '  appeared  in 
184^.  "bi  the  followiiuf  year  he  graduated 
B.D.  at  Cambridge.  In  1862  he  resigned 
his  curacy,  and  soon  aftenruds  became  a 
tmsted  contributor  to  the  newly  started 
^Retrospective  Review.'  In  1864  ne  bejan 
reading  Persian  (and  henceforth,  after  Pe- 
ftrarch,  he  was  perhaps  most  nearly  influenced 
iby  Saadi),  and  published  his '  Philological 
Grammar,'  a  truly  remarkable  book,  for  the 
.copyright  of  which  he  received  bL  In  1868 
.appeared  a  second  series  of  Dorset  poems 
under  the  title  *  Hwomely  Rhymes,'  several 
of  the  pieces  in  which — notably  'The  Vaices 
r  that  be  Qane ' — were  effectively  rendered  into 
Stench  tat  De  Ohatelain's  'Beontte  de  la 
Po6ue  Anglaise.'  Barnes  had  alieadv  ap- 
peared as  a  lecturer  upon  archeeolwical  sub* 
-  jects,  and  he  was  now  encouraged  to  give 
readings  from  his  dialect  poems  in  the 
various  small  towns  of  Dorset.  He  received 
an  invitation  from  Macready  at  Sherborne, 
.and  from  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland  at 
.  Stafford  House.  In  1859  he  had  a  visit  from 
jjucien  Buonaparte,  who  had  been  attracted 
-by  the  poems,  and  at  whose  suggestion 
'^mes  now  translated  '  The  Sow?  of  Solo- 
mon' into  the  Dorset  dialect.  In  1860  he 
was  enlisted  as  a  writer  for  the  newly 
-founded  'Macmillan's  Magazine.'  In  April 
1861  he  was  granted,  at  the  instance  of 
Palmerston,  an  unsolicited  pension  of  70/. 
from  the  civil  list.  The  year  was  folly  occu- 
fied  in  the  preparation  of  his  most  consider^ 
.able  philoltmcal  work,  devoted  to  the  theo^ 
«f  the  ftmcuunental  roots  of  the  Teutonic 


speech,  and  entitled  'Tiw,'  after  the  god 
from  whom  the  race  derived  their  name. 
In  1862  he  received  from  Captun  Seymour 
Dawson  Darner  an  offer  of  the  rectory  of 
Came,  which  be  gladly  accepted. 

Barnes  was  inducted  into  Came  church 
on  1  Dec  1862.  He  made  an  admirable 
country  parson,  homely  and  uuconventional 
as  hia  rhymes,  a  scholar  with  the  widest  in- 
terests, whose  active  horiam  was  yet  steictly 
bounded^ the  Dorsetshire  fiwis  and  up- 
lands. ^8  work  upon  the  'Dorsetdiire 
Glossary '  increased  his  admiration  for  the 
vernacular  and  his  dislike  of  latinised  forma. 
He  was  indignant  at  the  introducUon  of 
such  words  as  photograph  and  Incyds^  for 
which  he  would  have  substituted  aonprint 
and  wheelsaddle.  A  collective  edition  of 
the  dialect  poems  appeared  in  1879,  and  of 
the  poet  at  this  late  period  of  his  career  Mr. 
Haidy  contributed  to  the  '  Athenieum ' 
(16  Oct.  1886)  an  interesting  vimette. 
IJntil  about  1882  there  were  <  &w  figures 
more  familiar  to  the  eye  in  the  oonnty  town 
of  Dorset  on  a  market  day  than  an  aged 
clergyman,  quuntlr  attiied  in  caped  elmk, 
knee-breeches,  and  baokled  shoes,  with  a 
leather  satchel  slung  over  Us  shoulders  and 
a  stout  staff  in  his  huid.  He  seemed  nsnally 
to  prefer  the  middle  of  the  street  to  taa 
pavement,  and  to  be  thinking  of  matters 
which  had  nothing  to  do  wiUi  the  some 
before  him.  He  plodded  alons  with  a  broad, 
firm  tread,  notwithstanding  the  sli^dit  stoop 
occasioned  by  his  years.  Every  Saturday 
morning  he  might  have  been  seen  thus 
trudging  up  the  narrow  South  Street,  his 
shoes  coated  with  mud  or  dust,  according  to 
the  state  of  the  roads  between  hia  rural 
home  and  Dorchester,  and  a  little  grey  dog 
at  his  heels,  till  he  reached  the  four  ecoss- 
ways  in  the  cen^  of  the  town.  Haltinsr 
thue  opposite  the  puUio  clod^  he  would 
pull  his  old-f^hioned  watch  fran  its  deep 
fob  and  set  it  with  great  precision  to  Lmdon 
time.' 

Until  he  was  well  over  eif^ty  he  went  on 
working  with  the  same  remarl^ble  grasp  of 
power  and  variety  of  interests.  He  died  at 
Came  rectory  on  7  Oct.  1886,  and  was  buried 
four  days  later  in  the  village  churchyard. 
By  his  wife,  who  died  on  31  June  1662,  he 
left  issue  two  sons  and  three  daughters.  At 
a  meeting  convened  by  the  Bishop  oi  Salis- 
bury, shortly  after  '^imes's  death,  it  was 
decided  to  commemorate  the  'Dorsetshire 
Bums'  by  establishing  a  *  Barnes  exhibi- 
tion '  at  the  Dorchester  grammar  sohooL  A 
btonse  statue  of  the  poet  by  Boseoa  Mullins 
was  erected  in  the  cluuohyard  of  St.  Peter's, 
Dorchester. 
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A  '  lyrio  writeT  of  a  bi^h  order  of  cenius/ 
Barnes  was  aUo  a  most  interesting  Unk 
tweea  preHnt  and  past  forms  of  rmral  life — 
a  rep^tOTy  of  ibraotten  manners,  words, 
and  sentiinents.  Unlike  Bums,  B^ranger, 
and  other  poets  of  the  people,  he  never 
assmnee  the  nigh  conventional  style,  and  be 
entirely  leaves  alone  ambition,  pride,  despair, 
defiance,  uid  the  mnd  passions.  '  His 
rostics  are,  as  a  nue,  happy  people,  and 
seldom  feel  the  sting  of  the  rest  of  modem 
mankind — the  disproportion  between  the  de- 
sire for  serenity  and  the  power  of  obtaining 
it.*  Like  Chaucer,  Barnes  is  filled  with  the 
joy  of  life.  Less  sombre  and  more  roetic 
than  those  of  Crabbe,  his  eclogues,  unrivalled 
in  English,  are  not  wholly  undeserving  of 
comparison  with  the  prototypes  of  Theo- 
critus and  oi  Virgil. 

Barnes's  •worSa  comprise:  1.  few 
'Wmds  on  the  Advantages  of  a  more  Common 
Adoption  of  the  Mathematics  as  a  Branch  of 
Education,'  Ixindon,  1834.  2. '  Mathraiatical 
Investigation  of  the  Principle  of  Hanging 
OoorSfQatee,  Swing  Bridges,  and  other  Heavy 
Bodies,*  Dorchester,  1836.   3.  '  An  InvesU- 

fation  of  the  Laws  of  Cose  in  Language,* 
840.  4.  'Poems  of  Rural  Life,  m  the 
Dorset  Dialect,  with  a  Dissertation  aud 
Glossary,' London,  1844, 12mo;  1848, 1852; 
4th  edit.  1856.  fi.  *  Se  Gefylsta :  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  Delectus,*  London,  1849  and  1866. 
6.  '  Humilis  Domus :  some  Thoughts  on  the 
Abodes,  Life,  and  Social  Condition  of  the 
Foor,eqieciaUy  in  Dorsetshire,'  1849.  7.  'A 
PlulolMieal  Grammar  grounded  npcm  Eng- 
iiah  andfOTmed  from  a  Comparison  of  more 
than  Suctj  Laagnages.  Being  an  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Science  of  Grammar  in  all 
TATigiiliMg,  especially  English,  Latin,  and 
Greeks' litmdon,  1854,  8ro.  8.  'Hwomely 
Khvmes:  a  second  Collection  of  Poems  in 
the'  Dorset  Dialect,'  London,  1869  [1868], 
8vo ;  2nd  edit.  1863.  9.  '  Notes  on  Ancient 
Britain  and  the  Britons,'  London,  1858,  8vo. 
10.  '  Views  of  Labour  and  G^ld,'  London, 
1869.  11.  *Tiw;  or,  a  View  of  the  Roots 
and  Stems  of  the  English  as  a  Teutonic 
Tongue,'  London,  1862,  8vo.  12.  'A Gram- 
mar and  Glossary  of  the  Dorset  Dialect, 
with  the  History,  Outspreading,  and  Bear^ 
ings  of  Boutlt-Western  Engmh/  Berlin, 
1863,  8vo  (for  the  Philolo^fcal  Society). 
13.  '  PoeniB  of  Rural  Life  in  the  Dorset 
Dialect:  third  Collection,'  London,  1863, 
8to  ;  2nd  edit.  1870.  14.  '  Poems  of  Rural 
Life  in  common  English,'  London,  1868.  As 
with  the  dialect  poems,  these  are  remarkable 
by  the  absence  of  words  of  Latin  origin. 
Several  are  in  dialogue  form,  and  one  or 
two  (such  as '  Home's  a  Kest ')  unsurpassed 


for  homely  pathos.  16.  'Poems  of  Rural 
Life  in  the  Dorset  Dialect :  the  three  Collec* 
tions  comlnned,  with  a  Glossary,'  London, 
1879,  8to.  16.  'Early  England  and  the 
Saxon  English,'  London,  1869, 8vo.  17.  'An 
Outline  of  English  Speecheraft,'  Londcn, 
1878,8vo.  18. ' An  Outline  of  Redecraft  or 
Ix^c,'  London,  1879,  8vo.  He  contributed 
to  the  '  Gentleman's  Kf^axine,'  the  '  Retro> 
spective  Review,'  '  Fraser's'  and  'Mac* 
millan's,*  and  the  'Transactions'  of  the 
British  ArchRoIo^ical  and  the  Somerset  Aj> 
chsological  societies.  Several  of  his  letters 
and  extracts  from  his  diary,  written  in  many 
different  languages,  but  mainly  in  Italian  and 
WeUh,  are  given  in  the  '  Lire '  by  Barnes's 
daughter,  Mrs.  Lucy  Baxter  ('Leader  Scott'), 
published  with  a  portrait  of  the  poet  in  1887. 
A  selection  of  his  poetry,  with  introductum 
by  Thomas  Hardy,  appMxed  in  190& 

[Lif«  of  William  BsroM,  Poet  and  Philolo- 
gist, 1887;  Times,  9  Oct  1886;  Atbe&Bum, 
1886,ii,60i(bTHr.  Thomas  Hardy);  Academy, 
23  Oct.  18S6 ;  Dojlo's  Lectures  on  Foetiy,  1869, 

gp.  fi6-75 ;  Miles's  Poets  aud  Poatry  of  the 
SDtury,  iii.  397;  The  Eagle  Mag.  xir.  231 
Fortnightly  Review,  Kovember  ]  886 ;  Mac- 
millan's  Mag.  vl.  I6i ;  NortK  British  Reriflw, 
xzxi.  339 ;  Msyo'a  Bibliotheca  Dorsetieoeis, 
ISSff,  pp.  18,  19.  64-6;  Spectator,  16  OeL, 
2S  Oct.  and  20  Nov.  1886.]  T.  8. 

BARNETT,  JOHX  (1802-1890),  musi- 
cal composer,  bom  at  Bedford  on  16  July 
1802,  was  the  eldest  son  of  a  German, 
Bernhard  Beer,  and  of  an  Hungariaa> 
mother.  The  opera  composer,  Meyer  Beer^ 
was  his  second  cousin.  During  the  long 
residence  of  the  Beers  in  England  they 
changed  their  name  to  Barnett. 

Barnett,  '  when  a  tiny  boy,  sang  like  k 
bird '  (DiBHi.,  Musical  Memories),  and,  at 
the  age  of  ten,  was  articled  to  Samuel  Jamea 
Arnold  [q.  v.]  Barnett  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance at  theLyceum,on  22  July  1813,  as 
Dick  in  *  The  Shipwreck,'  and  at  Cfrury  Lane 
in  the  winter  pantomime,  when  be  sang  'The 
Death  of  Aberciombie.'  The  sweetness  and 
strength  of  his  contralto  and  his  command 
of  voice  were  remarkable  in  a  boy  of  eleven. 
Barnett  continued  to  sing  until  1817.  By 
this  time  his  voice  must  have  broken,  and 
he  definitely  left  the  stage.  Early  studies 
under  Htvn  and  the  ehoros-master,  Price, 
were  now  supplemented  by  lessons  from 
Perez,  organist  to  the  Spanish  embassy,  Fer- 
dinand Ries,  Kalkbrenner,  William  Hors- 
ley,  and,  later,  Schneider  von  Wartensee  at 
Frankfort. 

Before  1818  Barnett  had  comi>oseda  mass 
and  published  songs;  of  the  tatter,  'The 
Groves  of  Pomona,'  a  grand  scena,  waa 
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sung  by  Brabam.  In  these  early  attempts 
Bamett's  starength  of  talent  tmd  vein  of 
poetio  jbelin^  were  at  onee  reeognised,  and 
no  waa  advued  to  (mltaTate  l3i»  higher 
bruicheB  of  his  art  {Qmr^fy  Miuieal 
Maffaxine,  1821-8,  passim).  His  music  to 
Wolfa's  '  Not  a  Drum  was  heard/  had  extra- 
ordinary merit ;  but  be  first  won  popularity 
through  'The  LightO-uitar/ sung  by  Madame 
VestriB.  Henceforward  he  produced  songs 
and  ballads  with  BurprisLng  uoility,  Bcaae  of 
the  most  melodious  of  tbem  ('  Rise,  gentle 
Moon,' '  My  Fatherland/  and  others)  oeing 
composed  for  the  plays  with  music  then  in 
Togue.  For  the  Lyceum,  and  especially  for  the 
Olympic,  where  Barnett  was  musical  director 
ib  18S2,  he  oompooed  a  anmber  of  musical 
farces. 

This  inartistic  empk^ment  maried  a 
mnuoian  of  the  calilne  of  Bunett,  whose 
aim,  it  beoame  to  Wed  mnsie  to  poetir  in 
true  dnuDfttio  form,  and  whose  amintion 
seems  to  hare  been  to  write  a  national 
Bullish  opera.  But  his  'Mountain  Sylph/ 
which  was  produced  at  the  Lyceum  on 
2d  At^.  1834,  wss  written  under  the  inspira- 
tion of  legendary  forest  magi  and  mountain 
spectres  oelonging  to  Germany.  It  met 
nevertheless  with  the  earnest  commendation 
of  contemporary  critio^andafter  sixty  years 
compels  admiration. 

The  traditional  English  romance  of '  Fair 
Rosamond/  on  the  other  hand,  afforded  Bar^ 
nett  a  sul^ect  which  might  have  awakened 
lasting  national  interest.  Hia  operh  on  the 
subject  wss  produced  at  Dnuy  I^uie  on 
28  Feb.  1887.  But  the  librettists  perrersely 
reduced  the  stoir  to  the  level  of  burlesque. 
Hie  melodies  and  recitatiTes  after  the  style 
of  Purcell,  and  the  orchestration  modelled 
on  that  of  Weber,  were  wasted  upon  an 
absurd  straining  after  'a  bappy  end'  (cf. 
Musical  World,  March  1887,  pp.  172,  188). 

Subsequently  Barnett  opened  St.  James's 
Theatre  for  English  opera,  but  he  achieved 
there  little  success.  His  consultations  with 
Bishop,  Bodwell,  and  others  on  the  best 
means  of  reforming  opera  resulted  in  the 
promise  of  a  patent  for  the  establishment 
of  English  opera  from  William  IV,  who, 
however,  died  immediately  afterwards. 

Barnett  now  devoted  himself  to  the  teach- 
ing of  singing  (publishing  in  1844  a  '  School 
for  the  Voice/  which  showed  Iiis  mastery  of 
that  Bul^ect)  and  the  oomposing^  of  songs, 
part-songs,  and  instrumental  music.  These, 
when  set  to  poetry,  were  generally  distin- 
guished by  a  tender  yet  virile  strain  of 
mdody,  but  in  the  case  of  many  of  his  two 
thousand  pieces  he  had  to  be  content  with 
homdrom  *  words  for 


After  a  residence  for  several  years  fh>m 
1840  onwards  at  Cheltenham,  Baniett  with- 
drew to  the  greater  quiet  of  the  Cotswolds. 
He  died  on  16  April  1B90,  m  bis  ei^^t^ 
eighth  year.  He  was  bnried  at  LeAhamiH 
ton,  near  Oheltenliam.  He  mazried  in  1887 
the  youngest  daughter  of  Robert  Undley 
[q.  V.},  the  violoncellist.  She  survived  him 
until  February  1899.  Of  their  children, 
two  daughters,  who  formorlv  sang  under 
the  names  of  RcHmnnda  and  Clara  Doria, 
are  now  Mrs.  R.  £.  Frandllon  and  Mrs. 
Henry  M.  Rogers.  A  portrait  in  <^ 
of  tiamett  at  the  age  of  thirtyHwven 
was  painted  by  a  French  artist,  and  passed 
into  the  possession  of  Mrs.  R.  E.  Francillon, 
and  another  painting  by  Sydney  Paget  be- 
longs to  his  son,  Sir.  Eugene  Baniett;  an 
engraved  portnut  is  nven  in  Hay- 
heVs  '  Jorum  of  Pundt' 

Bametfs  operas  axe:  1.  *Tba  Mountain 
Sylph,'  prodxKjed  and  pnbUshed  1884,  re- 
vived 1^.  S.  'Fair  Roeamond/  S8  Feh. 
1887.  8.  'Fkrinelli/  8  Feb.  1889.  4.  'Kath- 
leen/ unpublished.  He  also  published  an 
oratorio,  '  The  Omnipresence  of  the  Deity/ 
1880.  A  long  list  of  songs,  duets,  part- 
son^,  pieces,  and  musical  forces  is  supplied 
in  Brown's  'Biographical  Dictionary" and 
Brown  and  Stratton% '  Mnmoans.' 

[European  Msg.  1813.  p.  46;  Theatrical  In- 
qtiifiitor,  1813,  passim;  Biograph,  vi,  455; 
Diehl's  Mo^cal  Memories,  p.  298;  Davey's 
Hist,  of  English  Music,  pp.  483-6;  Grove's 
Diet,  of  Music,  i.  140,  489 ;  private  informaUon  ; 
authorities  dted.]  L.  H.  M. 

BABOTELOT,  Sib  WALTER  BART- 
TELOT, &st  baronet  (1830-1898),  politic 
cian,  bom  on  10  Oct.  1820  at  Richmond, 
Surrey,  was  the  eldest  son  of  C(eo^  Bart- 
telot (1788-1872),  of  Stopham  House,  Pul- 
borough,  Sussex,  W  Emma,  youngest  Sligh- 
ter of  James  Woodbridge  of  Eiohmond. 
The  family  had  been  seated  in  Sussex  for 
several  centuries.  The  fiither  served  with 
distinction  in  the  royal  horae  artallefy  daring 
the  peninsular  war. 

Walter  was  educated  at  Rugby,  and 
served  in  the  1st  royal  dr^txins  from  1839 
to  1868,  when  he  retired  with  the  rank  of 
captain.  He  was  afterwards  honorary 
colonel  of  the  Snd  battalion  rayuL  Sassex; 
regiment.  December  1860  to  1885  he 

was  one  <rf  the  ecmsOTrative  memberB  tor 
West  Sussex.  Then  he  vras  returned  fbv  the 
newly  constituted  Horsham  division,  and 
held  the  seat  until  his  death.   He  was  a  fre- 

Sient  speaker  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
n  14  April  1864  he  moved  an  amendment 
to  the  bndget  bill,  die  pttrport  of  whioh  ww 
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to  apply  the  surplus  to  the  reduction  of  the 
malt  duties  ratlier  than  of  the  sugar  duties 
as  proposed  Gladstone.  He  was  compU- 
m  en  ted  hy  Disraeli  on  'his  great  ability  and 
peonliar  candour,'  and  was  supported  by  a 
speech  from  Cobden.  He  howerer  found 
only  ninety-nine  supporters  as  against  347. 
In  May  1867  he  obtained  the  appointment 
of  a  select  committee  on  ^e  malt  tax,  on 
which  he  served.  He  gradually  came  to  be 
considered  the  chief  spokesman  of  the  agri- 
cultural  interest  in  the  bouse,  while  he  also 
mtaested  lumself  in  ohuicb  matters  and 
military  questions.  In  1870  he  moved  the 
rneetion  of  Osbtnrne  Mcngan'a  burials  bill, 
"Wiiich  he  continued  to  oppose  until  it  be- 
came law  in  1880.  In  the  tame  year  he  en- 
deavonred  to  leng^then  the  number  of  years' 
eervice  under  the  new  army  enlistment  bill 
from  three  to  five  years.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  determined  opponents  of  the  Irish  land 
bill  of  1881,  and  he  accepted  with  great  mis- 
givings  the  act  carried  in  1880  b^  his  own 
party  creating  county  councils.  His  last  im- 
portant parliamentary  appearance  was  in 
Jtme  1893,  when  he  offered  a  searching  criti- 
cism of  the  war  office  in  coonection  with 
the  report  of  Lord  Wantage's  committee. 
'There  was  not  a  more  rigid  conserrative  in 
the  United  Kingdom  or  a  man  generous 
opponent'  wsa  the  rerdiet  of  the  leading 
liberal  ptoer  on  his  parliamentazy  career 
iDaUy  New,  8  Feb.  1^). 

Barttelot  was  created  a  baronet  hr  Disraeli 
in  June  1875,  was  named  a  C.B.  in  1880,  and 
sworn  of  the  privy  council  in  1893.  He 
died  at  Stopham  House,  Sussex,  on  3  Feb. 
1808,  on  the  day  of  his  second  wife's  funeral. 
He  was  twice  married :  first,  in  April  1862, 
to  Harriet,  fourth  daughter  of  Sir  Christopher 
Musgrare,  hart.,  of  Edenhall,  Cumberland 
(Ae  died  on  29  July  1863) ;  and  secondly, 
in  April  1808,  to  Marmret,  only  child  of 
HenrrBoldero  of  3outhXodge,3t.  Leonards. 
By  the  first  he  had  two  sons;  the  elder, 
Sa  Walter  George  Barttelot  aSK^lOOO), 
eeoomd  baronet,  having  formerly  served  in 
the  Gth  dragoon  guards,  was  killed  during 
the  great  Bmr  war  at  Betief^s  Nek,  Orange 
Free  State,  on  23  Jiily  1900,  being  then 
major  1st  Devon  yeomanry ;  by  his  wife 
Oeoiviana  Mary,  daughter  of  George  £d- 
mond  Balfour  of  The  Manor,  Sidmoath,  he 
was  father  of  Sir  Walter  Balfour  Barttelot 
(6. 1860),  the  present  baronet. 

EOKUND  IdVaoBATE  Babitblot  (1869- 
1888),  second  son  of  the  first  baronet,  born 
on  28  March  1859  at  HUliers,  near  Petworth, 
Sussex,  was  educated  at  Rugby  and  Sand- 
hurst. He  entered  the7th  fusiliers  in  January 
1870,  and  three  months  later  joined  the  2&d 


battalion  at  Bombay.  In  the  spriu  of  1880 
he  went  with  the  regiment  to  Afghanistan, 
and  took  part  in  the  defence  of  Kandalur 
against  Avoub  Khan.  Early  in  1883  he  came 
home  on  leave,  but  in  August  went  to  Egypt 
as  a  volunteer  attached  to  the  18th  royal 
Irish.  On  arrival,  however,  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  mounted  in£uitiy,  of  which  he 
became  adjutant.  He  served  wil^  them  at 
the  battles  of  Kassaasin  and  Tel-el-Kebir, 
and  returned  to  England  in  October.  In 
February  1883  he  again  went  to  Egypt,  and 
was  attached  to  the  1st  battalion  of  the 
Egyptian  anny.  In  April  ha  served  as 
Colonel  Ohermside's  staff  officer  at  Siuddm. 
From  June  till  AagaA  he  was  on  tnuuport 
service,  and  on  10  Aug.  went  up  the  Nile 
in  the  expedition  for  the  relief  of  Gordon. 
For  his  excellent  service  in  connection  with 
the  transport  he  was  menti(med  in  de»> 
patches,  and  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brevet 
major.  In  the  autumn  he  once  more  came 
home ;  but  in  January  1887  he  obtained  a 
year's  leave  in  order  to  join  the  expedirion 
for  the  relief  of  Kmin  Pasha  in  C^tnl 
Africa.  On  27  Jan.  the  expedition  under 
Mr.  (now  Sir)  H.  M.  Stanlw  left  Cairo,  and 
it  reached  Zanzibar  on  23  Feb.  Here  sixty 
Soudanese  were  engaged  as  soldiers ;  Major 
Barttelot  was  to  command  them.  Three 
days  latra  they  sailed,  taking  with  Uiem  also 
six  hundred  Sansibaris  as  porters,  ISppocH 
Tib,  the  slave  dealer,  and  two  interpreters, 
and  proceeded  by  way  of  the  Cape  to  tlw 
moutn  of  the  Congo  river,  where  they  ap> 
rived  on  18  Match.  A  week  later  Bartte- 
lot started  up  the  river.  Stanley  Fdls,  the 
Congo  station  of  which  Tippoo-TU)  was  made 
governor,  was  reached  on  17  June,  Bartte- 
lot being  in  charge  of  his  escort.  Two 
days  later  he  left,  and  on  the  S2nd  rejoined 
Mr.  Stanley  at  Yambuya,  a  fortified  camp  on 
the  Aruwimi  river.  On  28  June  Mr.  Stan- 
ley set  out  thence  on  his  march  towards 
Emin  Fft^a,  who  was  supposed  to  be  living 
on  the  bonks  of  the  Albcot  Nyaan.  Bait- 
t«bt  was  left  in  command  of  the  rea^naid 
and  the  camp,  witii  the  greater  part  m  the 
stores  and  unmuniticMi,  which  he  was  to 
convey  to  Mr.  Stanley  with  the  help  <^ 
carriers  to  be  supplied  by  Tippoo-Tib.  Mr, 
Stanley  expected  to  return  in  November,  but 
nothing  was  heard  of  him  at  Yambuya,  and 
Barttelot  was  unable,  in  spite  of  frequent 
attempts,  to  induce  Tippoo  to  keep  his  pro- 
mise.  He  was  also  hampered  by  great  mor- 
tality among  his  men,  chiefly  caused  by  bad 
food  and  by  attacks  from  the  Arab  encamp- 
ments round  Yambuya,  which  caused  him 
constant  annoyance.  At  length  he  obtained 
with  great  difficulty  a  certain  number  of 
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carriere,  and  on  11  June  1888  (when  he  had 
been  at  Yamhujs  nearly  twelve  months)  be 
started  on  the  marob  eastwards  to  seek  out 
Mr.  Stanley.  TbeZanzibaris  began  to  desert 
with  their  loads  within  four  days,  and  it 
was  foand  neceasary  to  diBarm  them.  On 
24  June  Barttelot,  with  fourteen  Zanzibam 
and  thne  Souduiese,  went  baujc  to  Stanley 
Fidla,  and  soon  after  bis  arrival  bad  a  palaver 
with  Tippoo-Tib,  who  gave  him  full  powers 
to  deal  with  the  carriers.  He  then  resumed 
his  march,  and  rejoined  his  main  body  at 
Banalya  (or  Unaria)  on  17  July,  an  Arab 
encampment  on  the  Aruwimi.  Here,  on 
19  July,  be  was  shot  through  the  heart  by 
an  Arab  in  a  hut,  while  endeavouring  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  annoyance  caused  him  by  the 
man's  wife  beating  a  drum  and  by  unautho- 
rised firing.  The  man,  who  ran  away,  was 
tried  and  executed  at  Stanley  Falls  some 
days  later.  Barttelot's  body  was  buried  near 
the  spot  where  he  fell  by  Sergeant  Bonny, 
the  only  Eun^iean  who  was  taea  with  the 
rearroard  of  the  expedition.  A  month  later 
3ir.  Stanley  omTed  at  YombuTa  on  17  Aug. 
1888.  On  his  return  to  England  he  threw 
blame  upon  Barttelot  and  tm  other  officers 
left  with  him  at  Yambuya  for  their  conduct 
in  lailing  to  follow  him.  Much  controversy 
ensued ;  but  the  published  narratives  of  all 
the  members  oi  the  rearguard,  while  differ^ 
ing  on  some  secondary  points,  proved  the 
impossibility  of  leaving  the  camp  without 
sufficient  carriers  and  while  its  occupants 
were  in  an  enfeebled  condition.  Barttelot 
was  a  severe  disciplinarian,  had  a  somewhat 
liosty  temper,  and  woe  unversed  in  dealing 
with  orientals,  but  his  character  was  freed 
of  all  serious  reproach. 

A  brass  tablet  to  his  memory  was  ^cted 
in  Stmbom  cburdi  br  bis  brouier  officers  of 
the  7th  fueiliexs,  and  another  by  his  com- 
panions in  the  Emin  expedition.  A  tablet 
was  tiao  ^oeed  in  the  memorial  chapel, 
Sandhurst,  and  a  stained  glass  vindow  in 
Storringdon  church. 

[For  Sir  Walter  Barttelot  see  Burke's  Peerofre; 
Hen  of  the  Time,  IStb  edit. ;  Times,  3  Feb.  1 693  ; 
Sussex  Daily  Mews,  8  Feb. ;  Hansard's  Pari. 
Debates,  passim ;  Lute's  Diary  of  Two  Forlia- 
ments.  i.  434,  ii.  210,  311 ;  J.  M'Cortby's  Be- 
fflinisceDCM,  cb.  zxxiii.  32. 

For  Major  Barttelot  see  Life  (with  Diaries 
and  Letten)  by  hie  brother,  1890  (French  edit. 
1891):  Stanley's  In  Darkest  Africa,  i.  117-26, 
and  chap.  xx. ;  and  the  narratives  by  J.  S. 
Jameson  (edit.  "Mxa.  Jameson),  J.  K.  Troup,  and 
H.  Ward,  most  of  which  have  portraits  of  Bart- 
telot. See  also  A -Visit  to  Stanley's  ReRrftuard 
by  J.  B.  Werner  (on  engineer  in  serviceof  Congo 
Free  Stat«),  chaps,  z.  xi.;  Blackwood,  Angnst 
18M.]  Q.  Im  Q.  K. 


BATE,  CHARLES  SPENCE  0819- 
1889),  scientific  writer,  born  at  'ftenick 
House,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Clement,  near 
Truro,  on  16  March  1819,  was  the  eldest  son 
of  Charles  Bate  (1789-1872),  a  Truro  dentist, 
who  married,  at  St.  Clement,  Harriet  Spence 
(1788-1879).  He  was  educated  at  Truro 
grammar  school  from  1829  to  1837,  and, 
after  being  in  the  suisery  of  Mr.  Blewett 
for  two  yeara,  devoted  ninudf  to  dentist^ 
under  his  ft-ther'a  instruction.  'When  qnak- 
fied  he  established  himself  at  Swansea  in 
1841. 

In  this  Welsh  seaport  Bate  mode  the  ac- 
quaintance of  many  scientific  students,  and 
took  up  the  stud^  of  natural  history.  On 
the  visit  of  the  British  Association,  to  Swan- 
sea in  1848  he  became  a  member  of  the 
society,  and  on  more  than  one  subsequent 
occasion  was  the  president  of  a  section.  Ha 
was  mainly  instrumental  in  procuring  its 
visit  to  Plymouth  in  1877,  and  was  a  yie^ 
president  of  the  meeting. 

Bate  left  Swansea  in  1851,  and  settled  at 
8  Mulgrave  Place,  Plymouui,  whither  his 
&ther  had  long  since  migrated  from  ^nro. 
He  succeeded  to  his  father's  practice  as  a 
dentist,  and  rose  to  be  the  leading  member 
of  the  profession  outside  London,  receiving 
the  license  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
in  1860.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Odonto](^cal  Society  in  1856,  and  acted  as 
its  vice-president  from  1860  to  186S,  and  as 
its  president  in  1866,  being  the  first  dentist 
in  the  provinces  to  fill  that  ofBce.  The 
dental  section  of  the  international  medical 
congress,  held  in  London  in  1881,  secured 
his  services  as  vice-president,*  and  in  188S 
he  was  the  president  of  the  British  Dental 
Association. 

All  the  institutions  connected  with.  PW- 
moath  benefited  1^  Bate's  enthnsiasm.  He 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Plymouth  Inr 
stitution  in  1852,  served  as  aecxetary  from 
1 854  to  1 860,  president  in  1861-2  and  1869- 
1870,  and  member  of  die  countn)  from  1868 
to  188S.  Ha  was  a  curator  of  the  museum 
and  the  editor  of  the  '  Transactions'  of  the 
society  from  1869  to  1883,  and  in  nearly  every 
year  from  1653  to  1682  he  lectured  before 
its  members.  Bate  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Devonshire  Association,  senior  general 
secretary  in  1862,  and  president  in  1863, 
contributing  many  papers  to  its  '  Tranaoc- 
tions,'  especially  on  the  antiquities  of  Dart- 
moor, a  aistrict  very  familiar  to  him. 

Bate  was  universally  recognised  as  the 
greatest  living  authority  on  cnutacea.  He 
corresponded  with  Thomas  Edward  [([>▼•] 
about  them  from  1866,  and  between  1861 
and  1866  xecuved  flxtm  Edward  'mtdtitndei 
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of  botUes*  containing  specimens.  Their  cor- 
respondence shows  him  '  a  thoroughly  kind 
and  good-hearted  man'  (Sxiles,  Thomas 
Sdvjordt  m.  202-350).  He  was  elected 
F.L.a  on  18  April  1854,  contributed  to  the 
second  Tolume  of  the  '  Froceedings,'  and  to 
the  third  Tolame  (Zoology)  of  t^e' Journal,' 
but  afterwards  resigned.  On  6  June  1861 
he  was  elected  F.R.S.  He  partly  with- 
drew from  practice  as  a  dentist  about  1887, 
but  was  attending  to  his  profession  up 
to  9  July  1669,  when  he  was  seized  with 
illness  at  his  house  in  Lookyer  Street,  Hy- 
mouth. 

Bate  died  at  The  Rock,  South  Brent, 
Devonshiie,  on  29  July  1889,  and  was  buried 
with  his  first  wife  at  Plymouth  cemeterr< 
He  had  married  at  Little  Hempston  church, 
nearTotnes.on  17  June  1847,  Emily  Amelia, 
daughter  of  John  Hele  and  sister  of  the 
Ber.  Henry  Hele,  the  rector;  she  died  on 
4  April  1664,  leaving  two  sons  and  a  daugh- 
ter. Bate  married  for  a  second  time  in 
October  1887. 

Bate  drew  up  for  the  trustoee  of  the  Bri- 
tish Mnseum  a  '  Catalogue  of  the  Specimens 
of  the  AmphipodonsGruBtacea'  in  their  col- 
lection, which  was  published  in  1863.  To 
infiure  its  accuracy  he  raamined  the  typical 
specimens  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  at  Paris, 
at  the  Coll^  of  Sunreone,  and  in  many 
private  collections.  'The  History  of  the 
British  Sesaile-eyed  Crustacea,'  by  him  and 
John  Obadiah  Weatwood  fq.  v.],  was  pub- 
lished in  two  volumes  (1863-8).  His  '  Re- 
port on  the  Crustacea  Macrura  dredged  by 
HJI.S.  Challenger  during  the  years  1673 
and  1876'  formed  vol.  xzir.,  pnUished  in 
188^  of  the  set  of  reports  edited  by  Sir 
Gharle*  Wyrille  Thomson  [q.  T.}and  (Sir) 
John  Hnznj.  There  are  about  two  uion- 
sand  specimens,  and  its  preparation  took  him 
over  ten  years. 

Bate  con^bnted  many  papers  on  dentistry 
to  the '  Briti^  Journal  of  Dental  Science,' 
the  *  Transactions  of  the  Odontolwical  So- 
(uety,'  and  the '  Medical  Gazette.*  The  titles 
of  these  and  of  his  scientific  and  antiquarian 
articles  in  a  variety  of  'Transactions'  and 
periodicals  are  set  out  in  detail  in  the 
*  Bibliotheca  Comubiensis.' 

[Boase  and  Courtney's  Bibl.  Comub.  i.  lff-17, 
iii.  1066-7 ;  Boaso'a  Collect.  Comub.  pp.  67, 
8-16,  1467;  Western  Homing  Nevs,  80  July 
1889  (p.  6),  1  Aug.  (p.  6) ;  TrsDsaetious  Devon 
AasoeiBtion,  1689,  pp.  60-64;  Dental  Becord, 
1889,  p.  428.]  W.  P.  0. 

BATEMAIT,JAMES(1811-1897),horti- 
enlturiat,  bom  on  18  July  1811  at  Bedivals, 
near  Buy  in  I^taeaehire,  was  the  only  (ibild 


of  John  Bateman  (1782-1868)  of  Knypersley 
Hall  in  Stafibrdahire,  and  of  Tolson  Hall 
in  Westmoreland,  by  his  wife  Hisabeth 
(if.  1857),  second  daughter  of  Oeorve  Hoik 
of  Bedivals.  He  matriculated  from  Lincoln 
College,  Oxford,  on  2  April  1829,  g^uatinff 
B.A.  from  Magdalen  OoUege  in  1834,  and 
M.A.  in  1845. 

While  a  young  man  Bateman  took  a  great 
interest  in  cultivating  tropical  fruits,  and 
succeeded  at  Enypenley  in  bringing  to 
maturity  for  the  first  time  in  Enghtnd  the 
fruit  of  the  corambola  (^Averrhoa  C'arambola). 
He  is  best  known  to  botanists,  however,  for 
his  work  in  connection  with  orchids.  In 
1838  he  sent,  at  his  own  expense,  the  collector 
CoUey  to  Demerara  and  Berbice  to  collect 
plants,  of  which  be  afterwards  published  a 
description  in  '  Loudon's  Gardeners'  Maga- 
zine.' Shortly  afterwards  he  induced  G.  Ur» 
Skinner,  a  merchant  boding  with  Guatemala, 
to  send  htm  orchids.  In  1837  he  commenced 
the  publication  of  his  work  on  '  Orcludaces 
of  Mexico  and  Guatemala,'  which  he  com- 
pleted in  1643.  The  book,  which  was  in 
atlas  folio,  comprised  a  series  of  coloured 
plates,  each  costing  over  200/.  Only  one 
hundred  copies  were  printedattwelveguineOB 
each.  At  the  sale  of  the  sixth  Duke  of 
Marlborough's  Librarv  a  copy  was  sold  for 
77/.  Bateman  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the 
Linnean  Society  on  19  March  1833  and  of 
the  Boyal  Society  on  6  Feb.  1636.  He  was 
also  a  fellow  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural 
Society.  In  1667  he  issued  '  A  Second  Cen- 
tury of  Orchidaceous  Plants '(London,  4to). 
Between  1664  and  1674  hs  published  his 
'  Monograph  of  Odontogloesnm.'  Bateman 
was  not  only  the  pioneer  of  orchid  culture, 
he  was  also  one  of  the  first  to  advocate 
'cool'  orchid  cultivation.  By  hia  lectures 
he  greatly  increased  the  popularity  of  the 
plants  in  England.  His  'Chinese  garden,' 
nis  '  Egyptian  court,'  and  his  *  Wellingtonia 
avenue  at  Biddulph  were  among  the  first 
experiments  of  the  kind  attempted  in  Eng- 
land. For  some  years  Bateman  resided  at 
Home  House,  Fomcombe  Rood,  Worthing, 
where  he  cultivated  rare  plants  in  a  minia- 
ture Alpine  garden.  He  afterwards  removed 
to  Springbank,  Victoria  Road,  where  he  died 
on  27  Nov.  1897.  He  was  buried  on  2  Dec. 
in  W<Ml:hing  cemetery.  On  24  April  1838 
be  married  Maria  Sybilla,  third  daughter  of 
Bowland  Egerton  Warburton  and  sister  of 
Peter  Egerton  Warburton  [q.  v.]  By  her  he 
had  three  sons — John,  Rowland,  and  Robert 
— and  a  dau^ter,  Catherine,  married  to 
XJlrick  Balph  Burke  [q.v.  Suppl.}  Bateman 
published  eerenl  the<uogical  pamphlets  and 
tecturea. 
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^arke'B  Landed  Qentij ;  Worthing  OazetU, 
8  Dec.  1897;  TimM,  2  Dae.  1807;  AUibooe'i 
Diet,  of  Eu^.  Lit;  Slmtaft  BiUiotheca  Stal> 
flxd]  S.  I.  C. 

BATEMAN,  JOHN  FREDBRIO  LA 
TROBE-,  formerly  styled  JoBDf  Fbbdbbio 
Batbuait  (1810-1889),  civil  engineer,  bom 
at  Lower  Wyke,  near  Halifaic,  on  SO  May 
1810,  was  the  eldest  son  of  John  Bateman 
<1772-1861),  by  his  wife  Mary  Agues,  daugh- 
ter of  Beniamm  La  Trobe,  a  Moravian  mis- 
sionary at  Fairfield,  near  Aditon-under-Lyne. 
Ac  the  age  of  seven  he  was  sent  to  the 
Hoiavian  school  at  Fairfield,  and  two  years 
later  to  the  Moravian  school  at  Ockhrook, 
returning  after  four  years  more  to  the  Fair- 
field school.  When  fifteen  he  was  appreoiticed 
to  a  surveyor  and  mining  engineer  of  Oldhun 
Banad  Diinn,  and  in  1883  he  oommenced 
tHuinfiSB  on  his  own  aoeonnt  as  a  civil  engi- 
neer. In  18S4  he  investigated  the  rnises  of 
the  floods  ia  the  river  Medlodc,  vhtch  led 
him  to  study  hydraulic  questions  more 
closely.  In  1835  he  was  associated  with 
{Sir)  William  Fairbaim  [q.  v.],  who  early 
Appneiated  his  ability,  in  laying  out  the 
reservmrs  on  the  river  Bann  in  Ireland. 
From  that  time  he  was  almost  continually 
employed  in  the  construction  of  reservoirs 
And  waterworks.  In  all  his  undertakings  he 
advocated  soft  water  in  ^ference  to  hard, 
and  favoured  gravitation  schemes  where  they 
were  practictu>le  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
pomping.  He  devoted  much  attention  to 
methods  of  measuring  rainfall,  accumulated 
II  quantity  of  statisticB  on  the  sulgect,  smd 
mote  several  papers  describing  his  observa- 
tions. 

the  greatest  system  of  waterworks  which 
Bateman  undertook  was  that  connected  with 
Manchester.  In  1844  be  was  first  consulted 
in  regard  to  the  Manchester  and  Salford 
water  supply.  About  1646  the  project  was 
fiormed  of  obtaining  water  from  the  Pennine 
bills ;  the  works  in  Longdendale  were  com- 
menced in  1848  and  were  finished  in  the 
spring  of  1677.  In  1884  Bateman  published 
a '  History  and  Description  of  tiie  Manchester 
Waterworks '  (^London  and  Manchester,  4to), 
which  deals  with  many  points  of  interest  to 
the  student  of  hydraiuio  engmeering.  The 
LongdendiUe  Bchemc,  howevor,  had  been 
dbMtfied  to  supply  a  population  less  than 
halTthat  of  Manchester  in  1683,  and  it  was 
clear  that  additional  sooicee  of  supply  must 
be  looked  for.  At  Bafeeman's  suggestion  the 
eoiporation  resolved  to  construct  new  works 
at  Lake  Thirlmere.  A  bill  was  introduced 
into  parliament  in  1876,  and,  after  rejection, 
was  passed  in  1879,  and  Bateman  superin- 
tended the  commencement  of  the  new  works. 


In  this  undertaking  he  was  associated  with 
Mr.  Oeorge  Hill  of  Manchester. 

In  1862  he  was  requested  to  advise  the 
town  council  of  Glasgow  ia  regard  to  the 
water  supply  of  the  city,  la  the  parlia- 
mentary session  of  1854-6,  on  Bateman's 
advice,  a  bill  was  obtained  for  the  supply  of 
water  from  Loch  Katrine.  The  works  were 
commenced  in  the  spring  of  1666  and  were 
completed  bv  March  1^.  They  extend 
over  thirt^-niur  milee,  and  were  described 
by  James  M.  Gkle  as  worthy  to  *  bear  com- 
parison  with  t^e  most  extensive  aqueducts 
in  the  world,  not  excluding  tho6e  of  ancient 
Borne'  {Tranaaetiona  of  the  .&utitutum  nf 
Bnginetrt  in  Scotland,  186S-4,  viL  27). 

Among  other  important  waterworks  by 
Bateman  may  be  mentioned  the  systems  for 
Warrington,  Accrington,  Oldham,  Ashton, 
Blackburn,  Stockdak,  Halifax,  Dewsbury, 
St.  Helens,  Kendal,  Belfast,  Dublin,  New^ 
castle-on-l^e,  Chotleyi  Bolton,  Darwen, 
Macclesfield,  Chester,  Birkenhead,  Glouces- 
ter, Aberdare,  Perth,  Forfar,  Wolverhamp- 
ton, Coins  Valley,  Oolne  and  Maradm,  and 
Cheltenham.  In  1856  he  prepared  an  im- 
portant paper  for  the  British  Auociation '  On 
the  present  state  of  our  Knowledge  on  the 
Supply  of  Water  to  Towns,'  enunciating 
the  general  nature  of  tiie  problem,  giving 
an  historical  outline  of  previous  measures, 
enumerating  the  various  sources  from  which 
towns  could  be  supplied,  and  discussing  their 
comparative  merits.  In  1866  he  published 
a  pamphlet  '  On  the  Supply  of  Water  to 
London  from  the  Sources  of  Uie  River 
Severn'  (Westaiinster,  8v^,  which  created 
considerable  discusuon.  He  designed  and 
surveyed  the  scheme  at  his  own  expense,  at 
the  cost  of  4,000/.  or  6,000/.  A  royal  com- 
mission was  held,  and  in  1866  it  reported 
very  much  in  favour  of  the  prefect.  It  was 
purely  a  gravitation  scheme,  designed  at  an 
estimated  outlay  of  11,400,023/.  to  convey 
to  London  230,000,000  gallons  of  water  a 
day.  Bateman  was  connected  with  varions 
harbour  and  dock  trusts  throughout  t^e 
British  Isles,  including  the  Clyde  Navi^tion 
Trust,  for  which  he  was  consulting  engineer, 
and  the  Shannon  Inundation  Inquiry  in  1803, 
on  which  he  was  employed  BOTemxnant. 

In  addition  to  lus  many  imdertakings  at 
home  Bateman  carried  out  several  works 
abroad.  In  1869  he  proposed,  in  a  pamphlet 
entitled '  Channel  Railway,'  written  in  con- 
junction with  Julian  John  lUvy,  to  construct 
a  Sttbmftrine  railway  between  France  and 
England  in  a  east-iron  tube.  In  the  same 
year  he  went  out  as  re[a«sentative  of  the 
Royal  Society,  on  Uie  invitation  of  the  khe- 
divOf  to  attnid  the  opraing  of  the  Snai 
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Canal,  and  wrote  a  long  report  of  his  Tisit, 
which  was  read  to  the  Society  on  6  Jan. 
1870,.  and  published  in  the  '  Proceedings.' 
In  the  winter  of  1870-1  he  Tiiited  Buenos 
Ayres,  at  the  request  of  the  A^ntine  go- 
Temment,  for  the  purpose  of  utying  out 
harbourwoiks  for  that  city.  His  plans  were 
not  adopted,  but  he  was  afterwards  employed 
to  design  uid  carry  out  the  drainage  and 
water  sapply  of  the  city.  Isl  1674  hie  pre- 
pared water  schemes  for  Naples  and  Con- 
stantinople, and  he  was  also  engineer  for 
some  reclamation  schemes  in  Spain  and 
Hqorea.  The  crown  agents  to  the  colonies 
employed  him  in  Ceylon  to  design  and  carry 
out  works  for  supply mg  Colombo  with  water. 

For  forty-eight  vears,  from  1833  to  1881, 
Bateman  directed  his  business  alone.  From 
1861  to  188C  he  was  in  partnership  with 
George  Hill,  and  in  1686  he  took  as  partners 
his  son-in-law,  Kichard  ClereFarBonB,andhiB 
eon,  Lee  La  Irobe  Bai»man.  Bateman  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Listitution  of  Civil 
Engineers  on  38  June  IBM,  uid  a  fcQlow  of 
the  Itoyd.  Sooiety  of  Londtnt  on  7  Jane  1860. 
He  was  loreBident  of  the  Inatitnticni  in  1676 
and  1679.  He  was  also  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Fdinbnrgh,  the  Rojral  Geographical 
Society,  the  Geological  Society,  the  Society 
of  Arts,  and  the  Royal  Institution.  In  1883 
he  assumed  by  royal  license  the  prefix,  sur- 
name, and  arms  of  La  Trobe,  in  comphment 
to  his  grandfather. 

Bateman  died  on  10  June  1889  at  his 
residence,  Moor  Park,  Famham,  an  estate 
■which  he  had  purchased  in  1669.  On  1  Sept. 
1841  he  married  Anne,  only  daugfat«r  of 
Sir  William  Fairbaim.  By  her  he  had  three 
sons  and  four  daughters. 

[MinutM  of  Proceedings  of  the  lastitation  of 
Civil  Engineers,  1888-9,  xcrii.  392-8;  Biogiaph, 
1881 ,  vi.  103 ;  Proceedings  of  the  Bo^al  Soc.  of 
Ltmdon,  1889,  vol.  xlri.  pp.  xUi-xlTiii ;  Burke's 
landed  Gentry.]  £.  L  C. 

BATEUAN-GHAMPAIN,  Sib  JOHN 
UNDERWOOD  (1886-1687),  colonel,  royal 
(late  Bengal)  engineers,  son  of  Colonel 
Agnew  Champun  of  the  9th  foot  (d.  1876), 
was  bom  in  Gloucester  Place,  London,  on 
22  July  1836.  Educated  at  Cheltenham 
College  and  for  a  short  time  in  fortification 
and  military  drawing  at  the  Edinburgh 
Military  Academy  under  Lieutenant  (after- 
wards Colonel  Sir)  Henry  fule  [q.  v.],  he 
passed  thrODgh  the  military  college  of  the 
East  India  Company  at  Addisconue  at  the 
head  of  his  term,  receiving  the  Pollock 
medal.  He  obtained  a  commission  as  se- 
cond lieutenant  in  the  Bengal  engineers  on 
11'  Jime  186S.    His  furuer  commisHons 


were  dated :  lieutenant  18  July  1867,  cap- 
tain 1  Sept.  1863,  major  5  July  1872,  Uen- 
t^naut-colonel  31  Dec  1676,  and  colonel 
31  Dec.  1883.  He  assumed  the  name  of 
Bateman  in  addition  to  that  of  Chamwiin  in 
1873  on  sttoceeding  to  the  estate  of  Haltoa 
Par^  Lancashire. 

Atta  tha  usnal  course  of  profiMnonal  ia- 
stmction  at  Chatham  he  went  to  India  in 
1664.  While  acting  as  assistant  principal 
of  the  Thomason  college  at  Rurki  in  1667 
the  Indian  mutiny  broke  out,  and  he  at 
once  saw  actiTe  service  under  Colonel  (after- 
words  Geneml  Sir)  Archdale  Wilson  [q.  t.J, 
was  adjutant  of  sappers  and  miners  at  the 
actions  at  Ghazi-ud-^n-Nagar  on  theHindan 
river  on  80  and  31  May,  at  Badli-ke-Seroi 
under  Major-general  Bernard  on  6  June,  and 
at  the  capture  of  the  ridge  in  finnt  of  Delhi, 
During  Uie  siege  of  Delhi  Champain  took 
his  full  share  of  general  en^eer  woik  in 
addition  to  his  duties  as  adjutant,  and  one 
of  the  batteries  was  named  after  him 
by  oriei  of  the  chief  engineer  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  serrices.  He  was  wounded 
try  a  grape  shot  on  13  Sept.,  but,  altkiugfa 
still  on  the  sick  list,  Tolnnteered  for  duty 
on  20  Sept.,  and  was  present  at  the  capture 
of  the  palace  of  Delhi. 

Champain  commanded  the  head-quarters  de< 
tachment  of  Bengal  sappers  during  the  march 
to  Agra,  at  the  capture  of  Fathpur  Sikri,  and 
in  numerous  minor  expedtions.  He  com- 
manded a  mixed  force  of  nearly  two  thou- 
sand men  on  the  march  from  Agra  to  Fath- 
^h,  where  he  j  oined  the  commander-in-chief 
m  December  1857.  He  commanded  the 
sappers  during  the  march  to  Cawnpore  and 
to  tne  Alambagh,  reverting  to  the  adjutancy 
in  March  18m,  when  he  joined  the  force 
under  Sir  James  Oatram  [q*vO  for  thesie^  of 
Lnclmow  by  Lord  Clyde-  Inzring  the  siege 
he  thrice  acted  as  orderiy  officer  to  Sir 
Robert  Napier,  afterwards  Lord  Napier  of 
Magdala  [q.  v.],  by  whom  he  was  especially 
thanked  for  holding  with  Captain  Medley 
and  one  hundred  sappers  for  a  whole  night 
the  advanced  post  of  Shah  Najif,  which  had 
been  abandoned. 

After  the  capture  of  Lucknow  he  erected 
some  twenty  fortified  posts  for  outlying  de- 
tachments.  In  April  ne  was  specially  em- 

§ loved  under  Brigadier-general  (afterwards 
ir)  John  Douglas  in  the  Ghoripur  and 
Shohabad  districts,  was  present  in  fourteen 
minor  engM^ments,  and  was  thanked  in 
des^tches  for  his  services  at  tlie  aeUonoC 
Baba.  He  joined  in  the  pursuit  of  the  nmlx- 
neers,  who,  after  incessant  marohing  and 
fighting,  were  driven  to  Uie  Eaimur  Hilb 
and  finally  defeated  and  farokea  iqi  at  BaS^ 
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Dahar  on  24  Not.  1868.  He  received  the 
medal  and  clasps. 

y/hsn  the  mutiny  was  finally  sappressed 
Ghampain  became  ezeculdTe  engineer  in  the 
public  works  department  at  Qoodah,  and 
afterwards  at  Luckuow,  until  February  1862, 
when  he  was  selected  to  go  with  Major  (Sir) 
Patrick  Stewart  [q.  t.  Suppl.]  to  Persia  on 
mvemment  telegraph  duty.  At  that  time 
there  was  no  electric  telegraph  to  India. 
The  attempt  to  construct  one  under  a  go- 
vernment guarantee  had  failed,  and  it  was 
determined  to  make  a  line  by  the  Persian 
GulfroutedirectlyundergoTemment>  Cham- 
pain  proceeded  with  Stewart  to  Bushahr,  and 
thence  in  June  to  Teheran^  where  n^tia- 
tions  were  carried  on  with  the  Persian  go- 
vernment. In  1866  the  line  was  practicably 
completed,  and  on  Stewart's  death  in  that 
veor  Champain  was  appointed  to  asust  Sir 
^Ved^c  Goldsmid,  the  chief  director  of  the 
Indo-European  GoTemment  Telegraph  de- 
partment.   He  spent  the  greater  part  of 

1866  in  Turkey,  putting  the  Baghdad  part 
of  the  line  into  an  efficient  state,  and  in 

1867  went  to  St.  Petersburg  to  negotiate 
for  a  special  wire  throiigh  liussta  to  join 
the  Persian  system.  This  visit  gave  rise  to 
intimate  and  friendly  relations  with  Gene- 
ral Luders,  director-general  of  Russian  tele- 
graphs, which  proved  of  advantage  to  the 
service. 

On  his  way  out  from  England  in  Septem- 
ber 1869,  to  superintend  the  laying  of  a 
second  telegraph  cable  from  Bushahr  to 
Jashk,  Champain  was  nearly  drowned  in  the 
wreck  of  the  steamship  Camatic  off  the 
island  of  Shadwan  ia  the  Ked  Sea.  After 
coming  to  the  surface  he  asusted  in  saving 
lives  and  in  securing  succour.  In  1870  he 
succeeded  Sir  Frederic  Goldsmid  as  chief 
director  of  the  gOTemment  Indo-European 

I?tEe  years  from  1870  to  1872  Peroia 
suffered  from  a  severe  famine,  and  Champain 
took  an  active  interest  in  the  Mansion  House 
relief  fund,  of  which  he  was  for  some  time 
secretary.  He  arranged  for  its  distribution 
in  Persia  by  the  telegraph  staff,  and  had 
the  satisfacuon  of  finding  it  veir  well  done. 
His  sound  judgment  end  unfljiliiu;  tact, 
together  with  a  power  of  expressing  his 
views  clearly  and  concisely,  enabled  him  to 
render  important  service  at  the  periodical 
international  telegraph  conferences  as  the 
representative  of  the  Indian  government. 
Spedal  questions  frequently  arose  the  settle- 
ment ot  which  took  him  to  many  of  the 
European  capitals,  and  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  his  duties  he  made  repeated  visits  to 
India,  Turkey,  Persia,  and  the  Persian  Gulf. 


In  1884  the  shah  of  Persia  presented  him 
with  &  magnificent  sword  of  honour.  In 
October  18w  Ohainpun  went  far  the  last 
time  to  the  Peruan  Gulf  to  lay  a  third  cable 
between  Bushahr  and  Jai^v,  afterwards 
visiting  Calcutta  to  confer  with  government. 
On  his  way  home  he  went  to  fiellii  to  see 
his  old  friend  Sir  Frederick  (now  Earl) 
Koberts,  from  whom  he  learned  that  he  had 
been  made  a  knight  commander  of  the  order 
of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George. 

He  died  at  San  Remo  on  1  Feb.  1B87. 
The  shah  of  Persia  himself  sent  a  telegram  to 
hie  family  expressing  his  great  regret  for  the 
loss  of  Bateman-Champain,  '  qui  a  laiss6 
tant  de  souvenirs  inenacables  en  Perse,'  a 
very  unusual  departure  from  the  rigid  eti- 
quette of  the  court  of  Teheran.  He  married 
m  1866  Harriet  Sophia,  daughter  of  Sir 
Frederick  Cnrrie,  first  baronet  (d.  1876). 
She  survived  her  husband  with  six  sons  and 
tWo  daughters  of  the  marriage.  Three  sons 
went  into  the  army  and  one  into  the  navy. 

Bateman-Champain  was  a  member  of  the 
council  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society 
and  of  the  Society  of  Teli^raph  Engineers. 
He  was  an  accoinplished  draughtsman.  In 
the  Albert  Hall  Exhibition  of  .1873  a  gold 
medal  was  awarded  lo  a  Persian  landscape 
which  he  had  painted  for  his  friend  Sir 
Robert  Murdoch  Smith  [q .  v.  Suppl.]  Many 
of  the  illustrations  to  Sir  Frederic  Gold- 
smid's  'Telegraph  and  Travel'  are  from 
original  sketches  in  water-colour  by  Bate- 
mau-Champain. 

[India  Office  Eecoids ;  Despatches ;  Porter's 
History  of  the  Corps  of  Boyal  Ennneera; 
Vibarts  Addiscombe,  its  Heroea  and  Mm  of 
Note;  Goldamid's  Telegraph  and  Travel;  the 
Royal  Enffineeis  Journal,  1887.  obituary  notice 
hj  Sir  R.  M.  Smith ;  Times,  2  Feb.  1887 ;  Ann. 
Reg.  1887 ;  Kaje's  History  of  the  Sepoy  War ; 
Malleson's  History  of  the  Indian  Mntmy;  Vor- 
man's  Narrative  of  tbo  Campaign  of  the  Delhi 
Army;  Medley's  AYear's  Campaigning  inlndia 
and  other  Works  on  the  Indian  Mutiny.] 

R.  H.  V. 

BATES,  HARRY  (1860-1899),  sculptor, 
born  at  Stevenage,  Hertfordshire,  on  26  April 
1860,  was  son  of  Joseph  and  Atme  Bates  of 
that  town.  As  a  lad  he  was  i^prenticed  as 
carver  to  Messrs.  Bridley  &  Farmer  of 
63  "Westminster  Bridge  Boad,  and  worked 
between  1869  and  1879  on  the  ornamentation 
of  many  churches  in  course  of  building  or 
restoration  in  the  provinces.  Returning  to 
London,  he  was  able  to  combine  his  work 
with  attendance  at  classes  in  the  Lambeth 
art  school.  Jules  Dalou  was  teacher  of 
modelling  there,  and,  although  Bates  bad 
only  three  months  of  his  teaching,  it  is  iio- 
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possible  not  to  regfaid  this  aa  a  determming 
influence.  The  first  head  which  Bates 
modelled  at  Lambeth  obtained  a  silver  medal 
from  the  South  Kensington  board  of  exami- 
ners. Balou  returning  to  Paris,  Bates  en- 
tered the  Boyal  Academy  schools.  The 
aathoritiea  there  soon  gave  him  not  onlv  a 
gold  medal  but  also  a  trarelling  studentship 
of  200/.  for  his  bas-relief  re^treseating  '  So- 
crates teaching  the  people  in  the  Agora;' 
this,  done  into  marble,  was  subsequently 
presented  to  the  Owens  College,  Manchester, 
hy  Mr.  Al&ed  Waterhouse,  R.A.  Settling 
in  Bftris,  Bates  took  a  studio  of  his  own,  and, 
acting  on  Daloii*!  suffiestion,  obtained  pri- 
Tate  tmtion  from  Rodin.  Rodin's  inflaence 
proved  smaller  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. 'Comparing  the  "Socrates"  mo- 
delled in  London  with  the  Virgil  reliefs 
modelled  in  Paris  we  find  in  the  latter  a 
greater  freedom  and  fiexibilitj  .  .  .  but 
the  peculiar  gift  of  their  author  is  as  trace- 
able in  the  '"Socrates  "  as  in  the  "  ^neas  " 
and  "Dido,"  and  it  is  not  a  gift  in  the  use  of 
which  Rodin  conld  do  much  to  help  him. 
His  conceptions  fall  naturally  into  balance 
and  rhythm.  They  are  not  inspired  with  the 
lener^,  the  melancholy,  or  the  tragic  hu- 
manity of  the  French  master,  but  show  a 
sympathy  with  line  and  a  felici^  in  con- 
centrating its  powers  so  as  to  arrive  at  unity, 
to  which  there  is  no  parallel  in  Rodin's 
works*  (Sib  Waitee  Abhstboitq). 

The  ^nels  from  Virgil  form  a  sort  of 
triptych  in  bronze,  and,  but  for  the  fact  of 
their  having  been  executed  in  Paris,  would 
have  been  purchased  under  the  terms  of  the 
Ohantrey  bequest.  This  work,  exhibited  in 
1885,  was  followed  in  1888  by  *  Homer,'  a 
ba»-relief,  illustrating  Coleridge's  line :  '  a 
blind  old  man,  and  poor,'  and  forming  a 
companion  to  the  'Socrates,'  which  was 
ebown  at  the  same  time.  In  1887  appeared 
the  three  panels  illustrating  the  story  of 
Psyche,  which  proved,  if  one  might  judge 
by  the  demand  for  framed  photographs,  to 
be  his  most  popular  work ;  in  1889, '  Hounds 
in  Leash,'  an  important  group  {in  the 
round)  of  a  young  man  restraining  hu  boar- 
hounu;  in  1890,  the  design  for  the  altar 
frontal.  Holy  Trinity  church,  Chelsea ;  and 
in  the  same  year  'Pandora,'  which  was 
bought  by  Chantrey's  trustees,  and  is  now 
in  the  Tate  Oalleir,  Millbank. 

In  1892,  when  Bates  was  elected  associate 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  he  exhibited  a  panel 
in  relief,  the '  Story  of  Endymion  and  Seleue ; ' 
a  design  for  the  chimney-piece  for  which  that 
■work  was  intended;  a  marble  bust  of  J.  H.  B. 
Warner,  esq. ;  Guy's  medallion  in  bronze  ; 
the  memorial  of  James  Tennant  Coitd ;  and 


a  door-knocker  in  silver.  In  the  same  year, 
at  the  Ghrosvenor  Qallen',  he  showed  the 
head,  cast  in  bronze,  of  tiie  beautiful  Rho< 
dope.  At  the  same  period,  when  his  repu- 
tation was  generally  acknowledged,  he  was 
still  very  often  employed  upon  decorative 
works  for  metropolitan  buildings.  'The  most 
notable  of  his  latest  works  were  the  statue 
of  the  Queen  for  Dundee ;  a  bronze  bust  of 
'  Field-marshal  Lord  Roberts ; '  and  the 
equestrian  statue  of  that  general,  now  in 
Calcutta,  which  was  set  jjf  in  the  court:^ard 
at  Burlington  House  donng  the  exhibition 
of  1897.  He  also  oommenMd  a  companion 
statue  of  Lord  Lansdowne  which  was  com- 
pleted by  Mr.  Onslow  Ford,  R.A.,  and  un- 
veiled at  Calcutta  by  Lord  Curzon  on  7  Jan. 
1901. 

Bates  died  on  80  Jan.  1899  at  his  resi- 
dence, lOHall  Road,  St.  John's  Wood,  N.  W. 
He  w'aa  buried  at  Stevenage  on  4  Feb.  He 
was  prevented  by  illness  from  completing 
with  nis  own  hands  all  that  he  had  under- 
taken, but  his  friends  superintended,  after 
his  death,  the  business  of  casting  the  latest 
of  his  undertakings.  That  a  sculptor,  owing 
BO  much  to  French  teachers,  should  have 
become  famous  for  works  so  purely  and  per- 
fectly English  in  feeling  is  proof  in  itself 
that  he  was  more  than  merely  talented. 

[Portfolio;  Artist,  December  IS97  ;  Times. 
1  Feb.  1899;  Tate  Gallery,  of&dal  catalogue; 
private  infonnatioD.]  E,  B. 

BATES,  HENRY  WALTER  (1836- 
1892),  naturalist  on  the  Amazons,  bom  at 
Leicester  on  6  Feb.  1825,  was  grandson  of 
Robert  Bates,  a  dyer  of  hosiery  in  Leicester, 
and  eldest  son  of  Henry  Bates  (d.  1870),  a 
small  hosiery  manufacturerin  the  same  town. 
After  some  education  at  Oreaton's  boarding- 
school  at  Bllleaden,  a  large  village  about  nine 
miles  from  Leicester,  he  was  apprenticed  In 
1838  to  Alderman  Gregory,  a  hosier  of  Hal- 
ford  Street  in  his  native  town,  his  duties  com- 
prising the  opening  and  sweepln^-up  of  the 
warehouse  between  seven  and  etsht  in  the 
morning.  His  scanty  leisure  he  devoted  to 
self-improvement  at  the  liberally  managed 
Mechanics*  Institute  of  the  town.  His  holi- 
days when  possible  were  spent  in  scouring 
Chamwood  Forest  for  specimens  with  his 
brothers,  for  he  was  already  an  enthusiastic 
entomologist  and  collector.  The  first  con- 
tributlon  he  made  to  entomological  litera- 
ture was  a  short  paper  'On  Coleopterous 
Insects  frequenting  Damp  Places,'  dated 
Queen  Street,  8  Jan.  1843,  and  printed  in 
the  first  number  of  the  'Zoologist,'  to  which 
he  became  a  not  infrequent  contributor. 
About  1846  he  obtained  a  situati<Hi  as  clerk 
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in  AUaopp'fi  offices  at  Burton-on-Tretit,  under 
the  oonditioDS  of  which  he  fretted  a  good 
deal.  In  the  meantime,  hovever,  he  had 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Al&ed  Rossel 
Wallace,  then  English  master  at  the  ooU»- 
giate  school,  Leicester.  The  woilcs  of  Hum- 
Doldt  and  Lyell,  and  Baxwin's  xeoently 
published '  Journal '  (1839),  proved  a  bond 
of  eommunion  between  them.  They  were 
both  also  enthusiastic  entomologists,  and 
were  alike  growing  dissatisfied  witn  their  ra- 
strioted  coining  area.  The  friends  began  to 
discuss  schemes  for  going  abroad  to  raploie 
some  unharrested  region,  and  these  at  length 
took  definite  diape,  mainly  owing  to  the 
interest  excited  by  a  little  book  by  William 
H.  Edwards  on  '  A  Voya^  up  the  River 
Amazon,  including  a  residence  at  Pars' 
(New  York,  1847).  This  led  Mr.  Wallace  to 
propose  to  Bates  a  joint  expedition  to  the 
Amaztms,  the  plan  being  to  collect  largely 
and  dispose  of  duplicatea  in  London  in  order 
to  demy  expenses^  while  gathering  facts 
towards  solving  the  problem  of  the  origin 
of  species.  Tl^y  embarked  at  Uveipool  in 
a  small  trading  vessel  of  192  tons  on  26  April 
1848,  and  arrived  o£fPara  on  27  May.  Bates 
made  Pari  his  headquarters  until  6  Nov. 
1851,  when  he  started  on  hia  long  voyage  to 
the  Tapajos  and  the  Upper  Ajnazons,  which 
occupied  a  period  of  seven  years  and  a  half. 
It  was  from  Para  that  he  and  Mr.  Wallace 
in  August  1848  made  an  excursion  up  the 
river  Tocanttns,  the  third  in  rank  among  the 
streuna  which  make  up  the  Amazons  system, 
of  the  grandeur  and  peculiarities  of  which  he 
wrote  a  striking  account.  In  September 
18^  he  started  on  his  first  voyage  up  the 
main  stream  in  a  small  sailing  vessel  (a 
service  of  steamer*  was  not  eataUished 
until  1853),  uid  reached  Santaremf  whidi 
lie  subsequently  made  his  headqnaiters  for 
a  period  of  three  years;  bat  on  tnis  joomey 
he  pushed  on  to  Obydoa,  about  fifty  miles 
fiirtaer  od.  Here  he  secured  a  passage  in  a 
enberta  or  small  vessel  proceeding  with 
merchandise  up  the  Rio  Nogeo.  Toe  des- 
tination of  the  boat  was  Manaos  on  the 
Barra  of  the  Rio  N^o,  a  spot  rendered 
memorable  hy  the  visit  of  the  Dutch 
naturalists,  Spix  and  Martins,  in  1820. 
Here,  some  thousand  miles  from  Para,  in 
March  1860  Bates  and  Wallaoe  parted  com- 
paoy,  'finding  it  more  convenient  to  explore 
separate  districts  uid  collect  independenUy.' 
Wallace  took  the  northern  parts  and  tri- 
butaries oS  the  Anaions,  and  JBatei  k^  to 
the  main  Btveam,  which,  from  the  direction 
It  seems  to  take  at  the  &xk  of  the  Bio  Nwro, 
is  called  ibe  Upjwr  Amasons,  w  the  Soli- 
moena.  After  sailing  three  hundred  and 


seventy  miles  up  the  Solimoena,  through 
'  one  uniform,  lony,  impervious,  and  humid 
forest,*  Bates  arrived  on  May-day  1860  at 
Ega.  Here  he  spent  nearly  twelve  months 
bmire  returning  to  Para,  and  thus  finudud 
what  may  be  conddered  as  his  preUminan' 
survey  of  the  Tast  colleoting  ground  which, 
will  always  be  associated  with  his  name. 
In  November  1861  he  again  arrived  at 
9antarem»  where,  after  a  restdoice  of  six 
months,  he  commenced  arrangements  for  an 
excursion  up  the  little-known  Tapajos  river, 
which  in  magnitude  stands  sixth  among  the 
tributaries  of  the  Amazons.  A  stay  was 
made  at  the  small  settlement  of  Aveyros, 
and  from  this  spot  an  expedition  was  made  up 
the  Cuparf,  a  branch  nver  which  enters  the 
Tapajos  about  eight  miles  above  it.  At  this 
time  he  was  thrown  into  contact  with 
Mundurucu  Indians,  and  was  able  to  ac- 
quire much  valuable  ethnological  informa- 
tion. Tbe  furthest  point  up  the  Amaxona 
^stem  that  he  visited  (in  Sept.  1867)  w>aa 
St.  Paulo,  a  few  leagues  north  east  of  Taba^ 
tinga  and  the  Peruvian  frontier. 

From  June  1B64  until  February  1869  Bates 
made  his  head-quarters  1,400  miles  above 
Pai&,  at  Ega,  a  place  which  he  made  familiar 
by  name  to  eve^  European  naturalist  as  the 
home  of  entomological  discoveries  of  the 
highest  interest.  At  Ega  he  found  five 
hundred  and  fifty  new  and  distinct  species 
of  butterflies  alone  (the  outside  total  of 
English  species  being  no  more  than  sixty- 
six).  On  the  wings  of  these  insects  he 
wrote  in  a  memorable  passage,  '^Nature 
writes  as  on  a  tablet  the  story  of  the  modifi- 
cations of  species.*  Luring  the  whole  of  hia 
at^oum  amid  the  BrsxiUan  forests  his  speea- 
lations  were  approximating  to  the  theory  of 
natural  selection,  and  upon  the  puUicatitm 
of  the '  Origin  of  Snecies  *  (November  1659) 
he  became  a  staunch  and  thoroughgoing  ad- 
herent of  the  Darwinian  hypothesis. 

On  11  Feb.  1869  Bates  left  Ega  for  Eng- 
land, having  spent  eleven  of  the  best  years 
of  his  life  within  four  degrees  of  the  equator, 
among  many  discouragements,  aud  to  the 
detriment  of  his  healtn,  but  to  the  perma- 
nent enrichment  of  our  knowledge  of  one  of 
the  most  interesting  regions  of  the  globe. 
During  his  stay  in  the  Amazons  he  had 
learned  German  and  Portuguese,  had  dis- 
covered over  eight  thousand  species  new  to 
soieneei  and  by  the  sale  of  specimens  had 
made  a  profit  of  about  800/.  Mesuledfrom 
Pari  on  S  June  1859,  and  upon  hia  urival 
set  to  work  at  once  upon  his  collections. 
His  phileec^hie  insight  was  first  f nllv  ezhi- 
luted  in  his  celebrated  paper,  read  be&ze  the 
Linnen  Society  on  31  Jime  1861,  '  Ckmtri- 
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butiooB  to  an  Insect  Fauna  of  the  Amazon 
Valley.  Lepidoptera:  Helicomdffi'(Xmn«an 
Soc.  Tratu.  vol.  zxiiL  1862),  described  by 
Darwin  as  '  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
admirable  papers  I  ever  read  in  my  life.'  It 
was  this  paper  which  first  gave  a  due  pro- 
minenoe  before  the  scieutinc  world  to  the 
phenomenon  of  miinicr;^ ,  and  with  it  a  philo- 
ac^hic  ax^lanatioa  wiueh  at  once  received 
Darwin's  unconditional  acceptance.  'I  re- 
joice/ wrote  the  latter  with  characteristic 
sincerity,  'that  I  passed  over  the  whole  sub- 
ject in  the  "  Origmj"  for  I  should  have  made 
a  precions  mess  of  it '  (cf.  Foulton,  Cohiers 
ijf  Animals,  pp.  217  sq. ;  Bedsabd,  Ani- 
mal Coloration,  passim  ;  Gkajit  ALLiar..on 
'  Mimicry,'  .Brwyc/.  Srit.  9th  ed.)  Darwin 
strongly  recommended  Bates  to  publish  a 
narrative  of  his  travels,  and  with  this  ob- 

fit  introduced  him  to  the  publisher,  John 
urray,  who  proved  an  invaluable  friend. 
In  January  186S  Murray  issued  Bates's 
*  Naturalist  on  the  Amacona,'  which  has 
been  described  aa  '  the  best  work  of  natural 
lUstory  travels  paUished  in  EoKland.'  Apart' 
from  the  personiJ  charm  of  tue  lumrativo, 
Bates  as  a  deacriber  of  the  tropical  forest  is 
aecond  only  to  Humboldt.  His  breadth  of 
view  savea  him  from  tfae  narrowness  of 
apeoalism,  and  he  was  as  far  removed  as 
possible  from  what  Darwin  called  'the  mob 
of  naturalists  without  souls.'  The  book  was 
highly  praised  in  the  'Hevue  des  Deux 
Monaes  for  August  1863,  but  the  highest 
compliment  it  received  was  the  remark  of 
John  Gould  (whose  greatest  ambition  had 
been  to  see  the  great  river)  to  the  author : 
'  Bates,  I  have  read  your  book — I've  seen 
the  Amaiona.'  In  A^U  1862,  the  advice 
of  numerous  friends,  Bates  applied  for  a  post 
in  the  zoolo^cal  department  at  the  British 
Museum,  but  thepost  was  given  to  the  poet 
Arthur  William  £:dgaT0*Sbanghne68y[q.T.], 
whose  mind  was  a  taitila  nua  as  for  ai  loo- 
logical  knowledge  was  concerned. 

Eaxly  in  18m,  upon  the  strong  recom- 
mendation of  Murray,  Bates  was  chosen 
assistant  secretary  to  the  Hoyal  Qeographi- 
cal  Society.  He  would  bave  preferred  a 
scientific  appointment,  but  be  devoted  him- 
self aaaidnoasly  to  the  work,  and  showed 
great  administrative  capacity,  especially  in 
connection  with  the  removal  of  the  society's 

r remises  in  1670  from  Whitehall  Place  to 
Savile  Bow.  His  services  were  referred 
to  in  the  highest  terms  by  Sir  Bodmick 
Hnrchisott,  and  by  hia  snooesson  in  the 
direction  of  the  sodety's  affkiia.  In  ad- 
dition to  editing  the  'Transactions,'  he 
edited  or  snpemsed  and  prepared  for  the 
press  a  niuDber  of  interestuig  volumes^ 


among  them  Mrs.  Somerville'a  '  Physical 
Geography'  (1870),  Belt's  'Naturalist  ia 
Nicaragua'  (1873),  Humbert's  'Japan  and 
the  Japanese '  (translated  by  Mrs.  Cashel 
Ho^,  1874),  Warburton's  'Journey  across 
the  Western  Interior  of  Australia  *  (1876), 
and  Cassell's  'Illustrated  Travels '  (in  6  rola, 
4to,  1875-^).  Ha  also  wrote  an  introduo- 
tion  to  the  appendix  volume  of  Whymper's 
'Travels  amon^  the  Great  Andes.*  Be 
became  F.L.S.  m  1871,  and  was  elected 
F.R.S.  in  1881.  He  was  elected  president 
of  the  EntomoWical  Society  in  1869,  and 
again  in  1878.  He  was  also  a  chevaUer  of 
the  Brazilian  order  of  the  Hose.  He  pal>- 
lished  numerous  papers  in  the  Entomo- 
logical Society's  '  Journal,'  in  the  '  Entcancv 
logiat,'  and  in  the  '  Annals  and  Magasiae  of 
Natural  History.*  Large  portions  of  lis 
lepidoptera  and  other  collections  passed  into 
the  British  Museum.  Latterly,  however,  he 
appropriated  his  cabinets  mainly  to  the 
coleoptera,  and  at  his  death  his  magnificent 
collection  was  sold  intact  to  Mr.  Obert^ur 
of  Bennes.  The  main  results  of  his  Isboors 
as  a  ooleopt^rist  are  embodied  in  Godmui 
and  Salviivs  'Biologia  Centrali-Amnicano.' 
Like  Huxley  and  like  Darwin,  after  return- 
ing from  a  long  residence  abroad,  Bates  was 
troubled  by  Garlyle's  'accursed  hag,'  dys- 
pepsia. He  died  of  bronchitis  on  16  f'eb. 
1892,  after  having  just  completed  twenty- 
eight  years'  valuable  service  as  assistant 
secretary  of  the  Eoyal  Geographical  Society. 
He  married,  in  January  1861,  Sarah  Ann 
Mason  of  Ijeicester,  who  survived  him  with 
one  daughter  and  three  sons,  the  second  of 
these  an  electrical  en^neer,  the  renuuning* 
two  ftrmers.in  New  Zealand.  The  CallitJ^ 
SatetHKoA  other-entomolo^cal  species  cont- 
memorate  his  discoveries  in  the  Amaxons 
valley. 

Bates  was  an  assiduous  student  of  the  best  - 
literature.  The  selections  from  his  letters 
(mainly  to  Darwin  and  Hooker),  and  a  frag- 
ment of  an  incomplete  diaiy,  in  the  memoir 
by  Mr.  Edward  Clodd,  reveal  an  unmistak- 
able literary  gift.  But  he  published  only 
the  one  volume,  'The  Naturalist  on  the 
Amasons,'  from  which,  by  Darwin's  advic^ 
he  carefully  removed  all  the  '  fine '  passsges 
previous  to  publication.  Stripped  thus  of 
superfluous  omamenL  the  book  takes  a  place 
between  Darwin's  'Journal'  and  Wallace's 
'Malay  Archipelago'  as  one  of  the  dur^le 
monuments  oiEnglish  travel  literature.  The 
narrative  grips  the  reader  at  once  and  in- 
spires him  with  an  intense  dedre  toTiait  th» 
re^ons  described,  while  the  concladinp;  medi- 
tation upon  the  exehaiijf^  of  a  tropical  for 
an  English  jcdimate  (with  the  oountervuU 
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ing  advantages  and  disadTantufea)  merits  a 
place  of  high  honour  among  English  prose 
extracts. 

Photographic  portraits  are  in  thd  Royal 
Gflf^fraphical  Society's  *  Transactioiifl,'  1892 
(p.  245),  and  in  Edward  Clodd's  short  me- 
moir 01  Bates  prefixed  to  the  1892  reprint 
(from  the  first  edition)  of  '  The  Naturalist 
on  the  Amazons '  (frontispiece). 

[Memoir  of  H.  "W.  Bates  by  Edward  Clodd, 
1892;  Royal  Geogr.  Soe.  Trans.  1892,  pp.  177, 
190,  245x1.;  Times,  17  Feb.  1892;  lUoFtr. 
London  News,  27  Feb.  1892  (portrait);  Clodd's 
Pioneers  of  Evolution,  1897,  124-7;  Grande 
EncydopMie,  t.  765  ;  A.  B.  WaUace's  Travsls 
on  the  Amazon  and  Rio  Xokto,  and  Darwiniam; 
Darwin's  Life  and  Letten,  ii.  243  sq.]    T.  S. 

BATES,  THOMAS  (1776-1849),  stock- 
breeder, bom  at  Matfen,  Northumberland, 
on  16  Feb.  1776,  was  the  younger  of  the 
two  sons  of  George  Bates  byT>iana  (d. 
1822),  dauffhter  of  Thomas  Moore  of  Bi- 
shop's Castle,  Salop,  and  was  descended 
from  a  family  long  settled  in  the  district. 
Bates  was  educated  at  the  grammar  school 
at  Haydon  Bridge,  and  afterwards  at 
Witton-Ie-Wear  Bchool,  where  'he  never 
jtuned  in  his  BchoolfeUows'  games,  but 
would  sit  for  hours  in  the  ehanuiyard  with 
a  book'  (T.  Bbli.,  Hittory  of  S&orthenu 
(1871),  p.  110).  At  the  of  fifteen  he 
was  called  home  to  assist  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  father's  forms.  Before  he  was 
eighteen  he  become  tenant  of  his  father's 
patrimony  at  Aydon  White  ■  House.  In 
1796  his  mother's  first  cousin,  Arthur  Blay- 
ney  of  Gregynog,  Montgomeryshire,  who  had 
always  been  expected  to  leave  his  property 
to  Thomas  (his  godson),  died,  bequeathing 
all  his  heritage  to  Lord  Tracy,  a  stranger 
in  blood ;  and  this  was  a  great  disappoint- 
ment to  Bates  and  his  family. 

He  now  threw  himself  with  'quadrupled 
finely  into  an  agricultural  career,'  and  on 
attaiaing  his  mtyority  became  tenant  of  his 
father's  small  estate  of  "Wark  Eals,  on  North 
Tyne.  Becoming  intimate  with  Matthew 
and  G)«orge  Culley  [q.  v,\  through  a  family 
marriage,  Bates  was  introduced  to  a  large 
circle  of  agricultural  acquaintances  on  the 
Tees,  including  Charles  and  Robert  Colling 
[q.  T.  Suppl.]  In  1800,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
five,  Bates  took  a  twenW-one  years'  lease 
of  two  large  farms  at  Halton  Castle,  at  a 
high  rent,  and  with  a  view  to  stocking  them 
'purchased  his  first  shorthorn  cowa  from 
Gliarles  Colling,  giving  him  for  one  of  them 
the  first  one  hundred  guineas  the  Colliugs 
ever  sold  a  cow  for'  (Bell,  p.  100). 

He  speedily  achieved  renown  as  a  breeder 
of  taste  and  judgment,  and  at  Charles  Col- 


ling's  famous  Ketton  sale  in  1810  he  bought 
for  186  guineas  a  cow  called  Duchess,  which 
was  the  foundress  of  a  well-known  tribe  of 
shorthorns.  He  exhibited  his  cattle  at  the 
local  shows  from  1804  to  1812.  Wishing  to 
follow  out  the  principles  of  Qeorge  CuUey 
in  regard  to  experiments  and  trials,  he  em- 
bodied his  views  in  1807  in  an  elaborate 
letter,  which  he  styled  '  An  Address  to  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  and  to  the  other  Agri- 
cultural Societies  of  the  Kingdom  on  the 
importance  of  an  bistitutioit  for  ascertaining 
the  merits  of  differrat  breeds  of  live  stock, 
pointing  out  the  advantaees  that  will  accrue 
therefrom  to  the  landra  interest  and  the 
kingdom  in  general.*  In  1809-10-11  he 
spent  his  winters  at  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh to  study  chemistry,  and  toou,  after  his 
fashion,  copious  notes  of  the  lectures  on 
various  subjects  he  attended.  In  1811  he 
was  sufficiently  well  off  to  buy  a  moiety 
of  the  manor  of  Kirklevington,  near  Yarm, 
in  Cleveland,  for  80,000/.,  20,000;.  of  which 
he  paid  in  cash.  About  ten  years  later, 
when  his  lease  of  Halton  ran  out,  he  bought 
Ridley  Hall  on  the  South  Tjne,  and  resided 
there  till  1831.  He  then  removed  to  Kirk- 
laviiigton,  where  he  lived  for  the  remainder 
of  hisliib. 

He  engird  in  correspondence  with  most 
of  the  leading  agriculturists  of  the  day,  and 
aired  his  own  views  very  freely.  Lord  Al- 
thorp  is  said  to  have  remarked  to  another 
guest  when  Bates  paid  him  a  visit  at  Wise- 
ton  for  the  Doncaster  meeting  of  1820, 
'Wonderful  mant  he  might  bMHime  any- 
thing, even  prime  minister,  if  he  would  not 
talk  so  much' (C.  J.  Bates,  p.  164).  Bates 
was  a  man  of  remarkable  force  of  character, 
but  his  love  of  argument,  hiscombativeness, 
and  his  plain  speaKing  did  not  make  him  a 
universal  favourite. 

Owing  to  his  dissatisfaction  with  the 
awards  at  the  "Tyneside  Society's  show  in 
1812,  he  gave  up  showing  cattle  at  agricul- 
tural meetings  for  twenty-six  years,  and  did 
not  a^in  exhiUt  until  the  first  show 
of  the  xorkshire  Agrieultoral  Society,  held 
at  York  in  1838,  vvhen  he  won  five  prizes 
with  seven  animals.  A  year  later  he  mode 
a  great  sensation  at  the  first  show  of  the 
then  newly  established  English  Agricul- 
tural Society,  held  at  Oxford  in  1839,  with 
his  four  shorthorns,  all  of  which  won  the 

S rises,  and  one  of  which,  called  '  Duke  of 
forthumberland,'  was  said  to  be  'one of  the 
finest  hulls  ever  bred'  (Farm.  Mag.  18W, 
p.  2).  Bates  continued  showing  and  win- 
ning prizes  at  subsequent  meetings  of  the 
Koyal  Agricultural  Society  of  England 
(under  which  name  the  Gngltah  Agricidtursl 
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Sodetj  WW  iDOorponited  by  charter  in  1840) 
Mid  had  ft  great  epistoluj  c<Hifliot  with  the 
execotiTe  after  the  Yoik  Hamr  of  1848,  the 
last  he  attended. 

Up  to  1840  he  bad  enjoyed  robust  health, 
living  almost  in  the  open  ur,  and  very 
simply :  but  a  painful  disease  of  the  kidneys 
earned  him  on  on  35  July  1849  at  the  age 
of  seTen^-four.  The  'Farmers'  Magaiine* 
for  January  1860  (xzi.  1  aq.),  in  an  apprecia- 
tive memoir  of  him,  speaks  of  his  libendity 
and  hospitality,  and  describes  his  litigious- 
ness  as  '  hut  a  nice  and  discriminating  view 
of  public  duty. .  .  '  Convince  his  judg- 
ment or  appeal  to  his  feelings,  and  he  was 
genUe  and  yielding;  but  tmee  rouse  his 
oppoatdon,  and  be  iras  as  untiring  in  his 
wuCue  as  he  vas  staundi  and  unflinching 
in  bis  cIuuraetOT. ...  He  had  a  ^eat  de- 
in  addressing  the  public,  usm^  very 
strong  language,  and  alirays  appearing  in 
earnest,  fie  mote  a  vast  number  of  letters 
t-o  the  newspapers,  mainly  on  the  politics  of 
agriculture.  .  .  .  His  writing  was  terse 
and  forcible,  and  he  had  a  remarkable  tact 
in  making  facts  bear  upon  his  propoaitions, 
u  well  as  a  wonderful  readiness  in  calcula- 
tiott  and  mental  arithmetic' 

The  dispersal  of  Bates's  herd  of  shorthorns 
on  9  Hay  1860  caused  great  excitement  at 
Uie  time,  Mzty-eight  animals  sdling  for 
4,568/.  Is.  (a  AiU  description  is  given  in 
Farment  Mag.  I860,  xxi.  682  sq.) 

Bates  was  nevw  maiiied.  A  portrait  of 
lum  at  the  age  of  about  fifty-fire  1^  Sir 
"William  Koas,  R  A.,  was  engraved  for  the 
'-Farmers'  M agaaine'  in  1860,  and  a  repro- 
doction  of  it  appears  as  the  frontispiece 
of  the  elsborate  biography  of  51S  pages 
written  by  Mr. -CadwalladiBr  J.  Bates  (nis 
great-nephew),  and  published  at  Newcsstie 
m  1897  under  the  title '  Thomas  Bates  and 
tiie  Kbklevington  Shorthorns.'  From  this 
work  most  of  the  above  facts  have  been 
dimwD. 

{0.  J.  Botei^i  Thomaa  Bates,  1887 ;  Farmnra^ 
Xaganne,  18f0 ;  Bell's  Hist,  of  Sharthonu.] 
  E.C-M. 

BATTEITBERa,  FsnroB  HENRY  of. 
[See  Hbbbt  Maitsicb,  185&-1696.j 

BAXSNDBLL,  JOSEPH  (1816-1887), 
meteondt^ist  and  astronomer,  son  of  Thomas 
Baxendell  and  Mary  bis  wife,  nie  Shepley, 
was  b<wn  at  Manelwster  cm  19  April  1816, 
and  received  his  early  education  at  the 
sdiool  of  Thomas  Whalley,  Cheetham  HUl, 
Manchester.  He  left  school  afc  the  age  of 
fowteen,  but  not  before  bis  natural  love  of 
science  had  been  noticed  and  fostered  by  his 
motber  and  by  his  schoolmastw.  Of  his 
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Sowers  of  observation  be  made  good  nss 
aring  six  years  which  he  spent  at  sea  from 
his  fourteenth  to  his  twentieth  year.  In  the 
Pacific  he  witnessed  the  wonderful  shower 
of  meteors  in  November  1833.  When  be 
abandoned  seafaring  life  in  1835  he  returned 
to  Manchester,  and  for  a  wldle  assisted  his 
father,  who  was  a  land  steward.  He  after- 
wards had  a  business  of  his  own  as  on  estate 
agent.  From  the  time  of  his  return  to  his 
native  town  be  pursued,  in  a  quiet  unobtru- 
sive way,  his  studies  in  astronomy  and 
meteoroltwy,  in  the  former  of  which  pursuits 
he  bad  the  advantage  of  the  use  of  the 
obeemtoiy  <A  his  friuid  Bobert  Worthing^ 
ton  at  Orumpsall  Hall,  near  Manchester. 
His  first  oontnbotion  to  the  Boyal  ^tro- 
ntmucal  Society  was  mode  in  184^.  He 
subsequently  vrote  for  tiie  BotsI  So^ety's 
'Proceedings,'  the  Liverpool  Astronomical 
Society's '  Journal,'  and  a  number  of  other 
publications,  but  the  greater  and  more  im~ 
portant  portion  of  his  work  was  contributed 
to  the  Miancbeater  Literary  and  Philosophi- 
cal Society,  of  which  he  became  a  member 
in  January  1858.  In  the  following  year  be 
was  placed  on  the  council,  and  in  1861  be- 
came joint  secret^  as  weU  as  editor  of  the 
society's '  Proceedings.'  The  former  post  he 
retained  until  1886,  and  the  latter  until  his 
death.  As  colleagues  in  the  secretaryship 
he  had  Sir  H.  E.  Boseoe  until  1878,  and 
afterwards  F»)fb880r  Osborne  Beynoldt.  He 
was  one  of  tiu  founders  of  tiie  jwiytio^  sod 
mathenuticol  section  of  the  society  In  1869. 
He  was  enrolled  as  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Astrononucal  Sodety  in  1668,  but  did  not 
become  F.R.8.  untU  1884.  In  February 
1869  he  succeeded  Henry  Halford  Jones  as 
astronomer  to  the  Manchester  corporation. 
Some  years  subsequently  he  superintended 
the  erection  of  the  Fernley  meteorological 
observatory  in  Hesketh  Park,  Southport, 
and  was  appointed  meteorologist  to  the  cor- 

EDration  of  that  town.   From  1878  to  1877 
B  was  a  member  of  the  Orumpsall  local 
bowd. 

His  scientific  contributions,  of  which 
sixtj-seven  aie  enumoated  in  tiie  Royal 
Society's  <  Catalogue  of  Sdentific  lepers,' 
have  been  ably  summanssd  \if  Dr.  J.  Bot- 
tomley  in  the  paper  mentimed  below.  Of 
his  astronomical  observations,  perhaps  ^e 
most  important  are  those  embodied  in  various 
cataloniee  of  variable  stars.  His  meteoro- 
l<^cu  and  terrestriol-magnetical  researches 
were  of  conspicuous  importance,  and  in  re- 
ference to  the  detection  of  the  intimate  con- 
nection between  those  sciences  and  solar 
physics  he  was  one  of  the  principal  pioneers, 
Among  other  valoable  su^^tiMts  for  the 
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imcUealappUeationofmet»oroIo^eftlBcieiice 
was  thftt  for  the  use  of  fltoim  signals,  con- 
oaraing  whioh  he  had  a  protracted  contro- 
-reoBT  with  the  board  of  trade.  He  foretold 
the  long  droi^ht  of  1668,  and  was  service- 
able to  the  Manohester  corporation  in  en- 
abling them  to  Tsgulate  the  supply  of  water 
and  so  mitigate  the  inconvenience  that  en- 
sued. On  another  oocaaion  he  predicted  the 
outlveak  of  an  ^idemic  at  Soutfaport. 

Bis  later  jears  were  passed  at  Birkdale, 
near  Southport^  where  he  died  oa  7  Oct. 
1887.  In  relirton  he  was  a  ehnrdiman  and 
a  staunch  Ai^o-bnelite. 

He  maniedf  in  1866,  Mary  Anne,  aister  of 
SaxmBi  Bobert  Pogson  [q.T.],  the  ^vem- 
ment  astronomer  for  Msdraa,  and  left  an 
oalysonf  named  afkwhiinMlf,irliosiieoeeded 
him  as  meteorolopst  to  die  eorpoistion  of 
BonthpoTt. 

ntfemoir  hj  Dr.  Janes  Bottomley  iDKsmoirs 
ana  Froc.  of  the  Maadiester  Literary  and  Phil. 
Soc.  4th  ser.  i.  28;  Proc.  Bo^kI  Soc.  vol.  xHii. ; 
Kttsre,  20  Oct  1887,  p.  fiSfi ;  Manchestsr 
6naz<dian,  10  Oct.  1887;  informatioB  kindly 
sappliad  bj  Baxandell's  widow  and  eon.] 

0.  W.  3. 

BAXTER,  WILLIAM  EDWARD 
aB26-180m,  traveller  and  author,  bom  on 
24  Jnae  1826  at  Dundee,  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Edward  Baxter  tn  Eincaldnun  in 
Fcv&r,  a  Dundee  menjiant,!^  his  first  wifiSf 
Etq>h«nia,  daughter  <rf  Wilfiau  Wilson,  a 
wool  merohatit  of  Dundee.  Sir  David  Baxter 
[q.T.l  was  his  uncle.  He  was  ednoated  at 
the  hu^  school  of  Dundee  and  at  BdiiK 
hnrghUniversitr.  On  leaving  the  vnivenity 
he  entered  bis  father's  oountingwbouse,  and 
some  years  afterwards  became  partner  in 
the  firm  of  Edward  Baxter  &  Co.  In  1870 
that  firm  was  dissolved,  and  be  became  senior 

Srtner  of  the  new  firm  of  W.  E.  Baxterft  Co. 
e  found  time  for  much  foreign  travel  and 
interested  himself  in  politics.  In  March 
1866  he  was  retamed  .  to  parliament  for  the 
Montrose  burghs  ia  the  liberal  interest,  in 
succession  to  Joaroh  Hume  [q.  v  J,  retaining 
lus  seat  until  1886.  After  lefiiHiig  office 
several  times  he  became  seeretary  to  the 
admiralty  inDeemnber  1868,  in  Oladstcme's 
first  administration,  and  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  reforms  and  retrenonments.  In 
1871  he  resigned  this  office,  on  becominff 

t'oint  secretary  of  the  treasury,  a  post  which 
le  rengned  in  August  1873,  in  consequence 
of  differences  between  him  and  ^chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  Robert  Lowe.  He  was 
sworn  of  the  privy  council  on  34  March  1878. 
Baxter  continued  to  carry  on  business  as  a 
foreign  merchant  in  Dundee  till  his  death. 
He  died  oa  10  Aug.  1890  at  Kinoaldnim. 


In  November  1847  he  married  Janet, -^eat 
daughter  of  J.  Home  Soott,  a  solicitor  <£ 
Dundee.   By  her  he  had  two  sons  and  five 

daughters. 

Besides  many  lectures  Baxter  published : 
1.  'ImpressioDS  of  Central  and  Southern 
Eorope,' London,  1860, 8vo.  2.  'The Taps 
and  the  Tiber,  or  Notes  of  Travel  in  Tror- 
tugal,  Spain, and  Italy,' London,  1862,  Svols. 
8vo.  3. '  America  and  the  Americans,'  Lon- 
don, 1666,  8vo.  4.  <  Hints  to  Thinkffls,  or 
Lectures  for  the  Times,'  London,  1860,  8vo. 

[Dablin  ITaiv.  Mag.  1876,  Ixxxriii.  652-64 
(vith  portrait):  Dundee  AdTertiser,  II  Aug. 
1890;  Onetal  Return  of  Members  of  ParL; 
Foster's  Scottish  M.P.'a;  Allibone's  Diet  of 
Engl. Lit.;  Bnrke's Landed  Qentiy.]  E.  I.  C. 

BAYNB,  PETER  (1830-1896),  journalist 
and  author,  second  son  of  Charles  John 
Bayne((2. 11  Oct.  18S3),  ministerof  Fodderty, 
Ross-shire,  Scotland,  and  his  wife  Isabeila 
Jane  Duguid,  was  bom  at  the  manse,  Fod- 
derty, on  19  Oct.  1830.  He  was  educated 
at  Inverness  academy,  Aberdeen  gntimnar 
school,  Bellevue  academy,  and  Marischal 
College,  Aberdeen,  where  he  took  the  degree 
of  M.A.  in  1860.  While  an  undergraduate 
at  Aberdeen  he  won  the  prize  for  an  Eng- 
lish poem,  and  in  1864  was  awarded  the- 
BlaoKwell  prise  &r  a  prose  essay.  From 
Abecdeen  he  prooeedea  to  Edinbuigh,  and 
Kitered  the  theological  classes  at  New 
College  in  preparation  for  tiie  ministry. 
But  bronchial  weakness  and  asthma  made 
pTMudung  an  impossibility,  and  he  tnined 
to  jonmaliBkic  and  literary  work  as  a 
fession.  He  began  as  early  as  1860  to 
write  for  Edinbni^h  magazines,  and  in  the 
years  that  fallowed  much  of  hia  work  ap- 

?)aied  in  Hog^s  '  Weekly  Mi^asine '  and 
ait's  '  Edinhunh  Magasine.'  He  wae 
fiara  short  time  editor  of  the  *  Q]a^;ow  Com- 
monwealth,' and  in  1866,  on  the  death  of 
his  friend,  Hugh  Miller  vS\,  whose  life- 
he  wrote,  succeeded  him  in  Edinburgh  as 
editor  of  the 'Witness.*  AvisittoGesnai^ 
to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  German  led  to  his 
marriage  in  1868  to  Clotilda,  daughter  of 
Generu  J.  P.  Oerwien.  Up  to  this  prant  his 
career  had  been  uniformly  successful,  and  his 
collected  esaava  had  brought  him  reputation 
not  only  in  Scotland  but  in  America  also ; 
but  in  1860  he  took  up  the  post  of  editor 
of  the  '  Dud,'  a  weekly  newspaper  planned 
by  the  National  Newspaper  League  Company 
on  an  ambitious  scale  in  London.  The  '  Dial 
proved  a  finandal  flulure.  Bayne  not  only 
struggled  heroically  to  save  the  situation  by 
editorial  ability,  but  he  lost  all  his  own  pro- 
perty in  the  venture,  and  burdened  himself 
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with  debts  that  orippledliim  for  many  jetra. 
In  April  1862  he  retired  from  the  <  Dial,*  and 
became  editor  of  the  *  Weelily  Review,*  the 
OT^an  of  the  Enf|liBh  preebyterian  church. 
This  he  reiigned  m  1865,  becanee  hii  Tiewa 
on  iBspiration  were  held  to  be  imsoimd,  and 
he  deeUoed  any  farther  editorial  responsi- 
bilitiaa.  Bui  ne  became  a  regular  leader 
writer  for  the '  Ghrietian  Worl^'  under  the 
editoiahip  of  Jamea  Clarke.  For  more  than- 
twen^  jBua  his  peeoliar  comlnnaticHi  of 
broad^nmded  progresuTe  liberalism  witli 
earnest  aod  eager  evangdicalism  govt  a 
distinct  ooloar  to  the  religious,  social, 
political  and  literary  teaching  of  this 
influential  paper.  He  found  here  the  main 
work  of  his  life;  but  wrote  independently 
mach  on  the  history  of  England  in  the 
seTenteenth  century,  many  essays  in  literary 
criticism,  and  a  biography  of  Martin  Luther. 
He  also  contributed  occasioiially  to  the 
'  Nonconibrmist,'  the  '  Spectator,'  and  other 
weekly  papers,  as  well  as  to  the  leading 
reviews,  notably  the  '  Contemporary  Be- 
view,'  the '  Fortni^tly,*  the  '  British  Qnai> 
terly/  the  '  London  Qnuterly,*  and '  FraMr*8 
Maguine.'  In  1879  the  degree  of  UaD. 
wia  conferred  on  him  by  Aberdeen  TTnivei^ 
Btty.  He  died  at  Norwood  on  10  Feb.  1886, 
and  it  buried  in  Harlin^fton  ebnrdliyard, 
Middlesex,  where  he  resided  during  the 
earlier  half  of  his  London  career.  ^  was 
thrice  married,  but  had  issue  only  by  his 
Brst  wife,  who  died  in  childbirth  in  1866, 
leaving  hiim  with  three  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters. His  second  wife,  Anna  Katharme, 
daughter  of  Herbert  Mayo  of  Oakfaill, 
Hampetead,  whom  he  married  in  1869,  died 
in  1889  after  a  life  of  devotion  to  the  wel- 
fare of  lus  children.  His  third  wife  became 
insane  towards  the  end  of  1895,  and  grief 
on  this  account  contributed  to  his  own 
death. 

Beddeamawynneolleeted  magaaine  articles, 
aennl  pamphlets,  and  part  of  the  fourth 
Tolume  of  the  'NatioBal  History  of  Ehigland ' 
(1877),  Bajoie's  chief  works  are:  1.  'The 
Christian  ufe,  Sodal  and  Individual,'  Gdin^ 
burgh,  1855,  8vo;  Boston,  1857;  new  edit. 
London,  1659.  2.  'Essays,  Biographical, 
CriticaliandMisodlaneoDS,  Edinbu^h,1859, 
8to.  These  were  also  published  in  Boston, 
UjuMchnestta,  in  two  volumes.  S.  'The 
Testimony  of  Christ  to  Christianity,'  Lon- 
don, 1863,  8td.  4. '  Life  and  Letters  of  Hugh 
Miller,'  London,  1871,  2  vols.  8vo.  6.  <  The 
Daysi^Jewbel:  anluatoricaldrama,'  London, 
1672,  8vo.  6.  '  Emma  Cherne :  a  Prose 
IdjU  of  English  Life,'  1875  (published  under 
the  nmdoi^  of  Ellis  Brandt).  7.  'Th« 
GUaf  Acton  in  the  Puritan  Bavolution,' 


London,  1878,  8va  8.  'Lessons  from  my 
Masters— Carlyle,  Tennyson,  and  Buskin/ 
London,  1679,  8vo.  9.  'Two  Great  Eng- 
lishwomen: Mrs.  Browninff  and  Charlotte 
BrontS,  -mth  an  Essay  on  Poetry,'  London, 
1881,  8vo.  Most  of  the  essays  in  8  and  9 
appeared  originally  in  the  '  Literary  World.' 
10.  '  Martin  Luther:  his  Life  and  Work,' 
London,  1887,  6vo.  11.  '  The  Free  Ohnrcb 
of  Scotland :  her  Origin,  Founders,  ai^  Testi- 
mony,' Edinbnq^  1893 ;  2ad  edit.  1894.  Ho 
alsowrote  an  essay  on 'English  Puritanism; 
its  Character  and  History,'  prefixed  to 
Gould's  'Documents  relating  to  the  Settle- 
ment of  the  Chuveh  of  Eng&nd,'  1862  [«ee 
GoDLS,  Oboboi}. 

[Men  of  the  Time,  1873 ;  Dial,  espedallr 
isRieeof  7  Jan.  1660,  4  Oct.  1861,  and  17  Apnl 
1883  ;  priTste  iaforraation.]  B,  B. 

BAYNES,  THOMAS  SPENCER  (1833- 
1887),  philosopher  and  man  of  letters,  wm 
bom  at  Wellinffton,  Somerset,  24  March 
1833,  and  was  the  son  of  Joseph  Baynes, 
pastor  of  the  baptist  congregation  in  the 
town.  His  mother,  whose  maidsn  name  was 
Ash,  was  a  descendant  of  Dr.  JtAm  Ash  fq.T.], 
the  lezioogxwpher.  As  a  boy  he  was  duttSy 
educated  at  Bath,  and  after  a  brief  trial  of 
a  commercial  life,f<>rwfai(di  he  had  no  taste, 
entered  the  baptiit  college  at  Bristol  to  pre- 
pare for  the  ministry.  A  two  years'  course 
of  study  there  awoke  ambition  for  a  wider 
culture,  and  after  matriculating  at  the  uni- 
veraity  of  London  he  proceeded  to  Edinburgh, 
where  he  studied  for  five  years.  In  1846  he 
gained  the  prise  for  an  eesay  on  logic  in  the 
class  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  [q.  T.j|,  and 
soon  became  Hamilton's  ^vourite  pupil  and 
warm  champion,  uid  afterwards  eontnbuted 
valuable  reminiscences  of  him  to  Yeitoh's 
biography.  In  1860  he  graduated  at  the 
university  of  London,  and,  returning  to- 
Edinbnivh,  became  a  teaohor  of  philosophy 
at  the  Philoeopbioal  Institution,  and  snbse- 
quently  assisted  in  condneting  Himnlfeon's 
class,  the  professor,  though  intellectQally  as 
competent  as  ever,  being  partly  disabled 
by  the  effects  of  a  paralytic  strobe,  which 
impeded  axtieulaUon.  In  1850  he  published 
his  prise  essay  under  the  title  of  '  Essav  on. 
the  New  Analytic  of  Logical  Forms,' de- 
scribed b^  Mr.  Keynes  as  'the  authorita- 
tive enosition  of  Hamilton's  doctrines,'  and 
in  1851  translated  Amanld's  '  Port  Royal 
Logic'  These  introduced  him  to  many  of 
the  leading  thinkers  of  the  period,  especially 
to  Q.  H.  Lewes,  who  enlisted  him  as'  a 
ctmtributor  to  the  '  Leader,'  and  took  him 
to  see  Oarlyle,  of  whose  oonversation  he  haa 
left  a  liTely  aocnimt  in  1^'  Athenaum  *  for 
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1867.  He  alao  became  in  1860  editor  of  the 
'lEdinbur^h  Guardian,'  whose  staff  included 
many  £dinb(in[fa  residents  of  intellectual 
distinction,  and  to  which  he  himself  contri- 
liuted  hunuxrous  letters  under  the  signature 
of  'Junipcff  Agate.'  In  1864  his  health 
broke  down  ('  he  had  a  we^  heart  and  only 
half  a  lun^*  savs  Sir  John  Skelton),  and  he 
retired  to  KunmiU  House  in  Somerset,  the 
seat  of  the  Cadburys,  and  a  second  home  to 
him  since  his  earlj  boyhood,  where  he  passed 
two  years.  He  there  wrote  a  tract  on  the 
Somerset  dialect,  and  an  essay  on  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton,  published  in  the  'Edtnbuif^h 
Essays,'  1867.  In  1866,  having  recoTerad 
his  health,  he  returned  to  London  u  a  con- 
tributor to  the  *  Leader,*  which  had  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Mr.  E.  F.  S.  Pigott,  after- 
irards  ezuniner  of  plays.  The  new  series 
was  more  brilliant  tban  snccesd'ul,  but  ere 
its  definitive  abandonment  Spencer  Baynes 
bad  been  appointed  examiner  in  philosojihy 
€or  the  university  of  London,  andj  marrying 
3tis8  Gale,  had  settled  in  the  neinibonTaoocl 
Rent's  Park.  In  1868  he  l>ecame  as- 
cfiistant  editor  of  the  '  Daily  News/  where  he 
■fendered  invaluable  service,  especially  upon 
t«[ue8tious  of  foreign  policy.  His  steady  sup- 
port  of  the  federv^cause  during  the  American 
.civil  war  exercised  a  wholesome  influence 
upon  public  opinion,  and  his  foresight  was 
.amply  justified  by  the  event.  If  the  same 
.coma  hardly  be  said  of  his  advocacy  of  the 
«aaae  of  Denmark  in  the  difBcult  question  of 
die  Schleswig-Holstein  dncbies,  it  procured 
him  a  flattenag  invitatbn  to  Copenh^en, 
where  he  was  received  with  much  distue- 
4ion.  A  second  breakdown  of  health  ocea- 
•sioned  by  overwork  compelled  him  in  1864 
to  seek  tor  a  less  exacting  occupation,  which 
Im  obtained  by  his  election  to  the  chair  of 
logic,  metaphysics,  and  English  literature  in 
the  university  of  St.  Andrewe. 

Baynes's  academical  post  exercised  an  im- 
portant influence  on  bis  subsequent  career. 
He  now  had  to  instruct  in  literature,  and, 
although  far  from  neglecting  the  other  de- 
partments of  his  professorial  duty,  he  gra- 
4uidly  became  more  interested  in  the  new 
pursuit.  It  compelled  him  to  make  a  more 
«xact  study  of  Shakespeare  than  he  had 
previously  done,  and  with  the  vi{[our  of 
A  fresh  mind  he  approached  it  on  aides  in- 
jmfficiently  expl(»4d  before  hiin.  His  inte- 
rest in  his  own  local  Somerset  speech,  into 
which  he  had  already  translated  the  '  Song 
of  Solomon'  for  Prince  Louis  Lucien  Bona* 
parte,  led  him  to  investigate  more  especially 
Shakespeare's  obscure  and  unfamiliar  words, 
and  to  oring  the  study  of  the  midland  dia- 
lects to  bear  upon  them — a  line  of  research 


of  particidar  value,  inwnuch  as  it  ah>ne 
should  suiBee  to  diniel  the  hidlucinations 
of  the  advocates  of  tne  'Baeoniui  theonr-' 
Two  extremely  valuable  articles  in  the 
'  Edinbu^h  Review ' — '  Shakespearian  Gloa- 
aaries '  and  '  New  Shakespearian  Interpre- 
tations^' reprinted  in  his  'Shakespeare  Stu- 
dies' — were  the  result  of  these  pursuits. 
His  experience  as  a  teacher  led  him  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  Shakespeare's  school 
learning,  and  his  three  essays  on  '  What 
Shakespeare  learned  at  School,'  which  ap- 
peared in  '  Fraser '  for  1879  and  1860,  based 
as  they  were  upon  a  thorough  investigation 
of  the  ordinary  grammar  scnool  curriculum 
of  Shakespeare's  time,  and  iUuatrated  by 
paasageafrom  his  writings,  eroded  for  ev« 
the  aaaumption  thit  t£a  poet  must  neces- 
sarily have  oeen  an  inwraat  man.  Inquiries 
of  thia  nature  tended  to  beget  a  strong 
local  interest  in  Stratfi>rd-on-Avon;  he 
visited  and  explored  the  town  and  najH^- 
hourhood,  and  the  result  was  seen  in  his 
comprehensive  and  most  remarkable  article 
on  Shakespeare  in  the  '  £n<^cl<^»dia  Britan- 
nica.'  As  regards  the  light  which  may  be 
thrown  upon  Shakespeare  by  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  local  circumstances  sur- 
rounding him,  this  essay  is  matchless ; 
regards  the  critical  study  of  his  writings  it 
is  no  lees  notably  deficient,  not  by  error,  but 
by  simple  omission.  On  the  one  hand,  it 
surprises  and  delights  by  the  presence  of  so 
much  more  than  could  have  been  reasonably 
looked  for,  and,  on  the  other,  disappoints  by 
the  absence  of  much  yrbUxth  woold  nave  been 
looked  for  as  a  matter  of  oonrae.  Tbeeaaay, 
with  three  others  relating  to  Shakeapean, 
and  another  on  English  dictionaries,  was 
published  under  the  title  of  *8haka^ieare 
Studies '  in  1894. 

Except  for  these  Shakespearian  labours 
and  the  discharge  of  his  professorial  duties, 
Baynes's  time  was  entirely  engrossed  from 
1873  onwards  by  the  superintendence  of  the 
ninth  edition  of  the  '  £hicycIopiedia  Britan- 
nica.'  The  editor  efiaced  the  writer,  for  he 
did  not  even  fumi^  the  article  on  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton,  which  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, and  that  on  Shakespeare  is  his  onlv 
contribution.  As  editor  he  was  moat 
uent ;  those  wbo  worked  under  his  direedon 
must  ever  retun  the  most  agreeable  recol- 
leotion  of  his  jodicions  conduct  d  this  great 
undntaking,  the  soundnaas  of  hia  judgment, 
the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  and  his  uniform 
courte^  and  oonsiderateneas.  The  labour 
became  too  severe  for  one  of  his  delicate 
constitution;  in  1880  Professor  William 
Robertson  Smith  [q.  v.l  was  associated  with 
him,  and  the  energy  of  his  colleague  relieved 
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liim  of  much  presflure  of  work.  He  con- 
tinued nevertheless  to  labour  ageiduoutly 
until  his  BOQiewhst  sadden  death  in  London, 
31  Hay  1887,  a  year  before  tlw  oompletiui 
of  the  *  Encyck^MBdia.'  Tb»  reminiaeenoeB 
of  Carljle's  conTersatum,  prenonsly  znen- 
tkned,  one  of  tiie  most  lively  of  his  compo- 
fliti<mB,  had  been  printed  only  a  few  weeks 
prerioosly.  A  memorial  portrait,  by  Mr. 
Lowes  Inokinson,  the  gift  of  friende  and 
pntnls,  was  presented  to  his  widow  in  1888. 

Baynes  was  an  excellent  It^cian,  and 
qualified  by  the  bent  of  his  mind  to  excel  in 
any  department  of  literary  research.  He 
seems  to  have  been  aTerse  to  deal  with 
matters  incapable  of  exact  demonstration: 
hence  hia  biography  of  Shakespeare,  so  mas- 
terly in  many  departments  oi  the  suliject, 
ignores  others ;  and  his  essay  on  Shelley  in 
tne  '  Edinboi^h  Beview/  in  some  xespecta 
the  best  in  the  lan^^uage,  is  in  others  incom- 
^te.  As  a  man  huchuBoter  stands  among 
the  highest.  '  He  was,'  says  Sir  John  SkeU 
ton,  'never  weary  in  wdl  doing,  in  true 
sympathy,  in  unacected  kindness.  He  wb£ 
very  keen,  satirical,  intellectually  incisive, 
qmte  a  man  at  affiuri,  and  accustomed  to 
mix  with  all  BOrts  and  eolations  of  men ; 
but  he  was  one  those  rare  characters 
vdiich,  in  the  best  sense,  are  without  gnile.' 
The  senate  of  St.  Andrews  University,  upon 
his  death,  warmly  acknowledged  his  '  ever 
happy  influence  as  a  wise  oounsellor  on  all 
qoesHtms  of  public  and  academic  policy.' 

[Metcmr  by  Pi^essor  Leiris  Campbell,  pre- 
fixed to  Baynea's  Shakeepeare  Studies,  1884; 
skeltoa'sThe  Table  Talk  of  Shirley;  Veiteh's 
Life  of  Six  William  Hamilton ;  posonal  know- 
ledge.] B,  e. 

BAZALOETTE,  Sib  JOSEPH  WIL- 
IJAM  (1819-1891),  dvil  enf^neer,  son  of 
Joseph  William  &zalgette,  commander  in 
the  royal  navy,  wae  bom  at  Enfield  on 
38  March  1819.  His  family  were  of  French 
extraction.  He  was  educated  at  private 
schools,  and  in  18S6  became  a  pupil  of  Sir 
John  Benjamin  McNeill  [q.  v.}  Thext  for  a 
sh(«t  time  he  was  employed  on  drainage  and 
reclamation  works  in  the  north  of  Inland. 
In  1642  he  set  up  in  business  as  a  consult- 
ing engineer  at  WeetminBter,  bdng  engaged 
chiefly  on  railway  work,  bnt  owing  to  a 
IniBakdown  in  hishedth  he  was  forced  very 
■hortly  afterwards  to  give  up  aU  active  wo^ 
for  more  than  a  year. 

In  18^  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  metro- 
politan commiBuon  of  sewers,  a  body  which 
had  been  created  in  1846  to  replace  the 
eight  separate  municipal  bodies  responsible 
for  the  drainage  of  Ltuidon,  fVom  1818  to 


1866  no  lees  than  six  different  commisaions 
were  appointed,  and  though  schemes  for  the 
complete  diaina^of  the  metropolis  were  pre- 
pared for  the  third  of  these  commissions  by 
&.  B.  Foxster  and  'Vt^lliam  Haywood  [q.  v] 
Snppl.3  (these  schemes  were  deaeribed  in 
two  r^^orts  dated  March  1860  and  January 
1861),  nothing  was  done,  and  Forster,  worn 
out  with  the  anxieties  auddisappointmenta, 
resigned  office.  Bazalgette  was  selected  to 
succeed  him  as  engineer-in-ehief,  and  he  at 
once,  in  conjunction  with  Haywood,  set  to 
work  to  prepare  a  new  scheme  batfed  on  the 
proposals  01 1860-1. 

The  general  board  of  health,  however,  put 
a  stop  to  these  schemes,  and  again  matters 
were  at  a  deadlock  until,  by  an  act  passed  on 
16  Aug.  1866,  the  representative  body  known 
as  the  metropolitan  board  of  works  came 
into  being,  the  board  appointing  Basalgette 
th^  chief  engineer.  This  new  body  was 
not  ftUs,  however,  to  e^edite  matters,  as 
the  pluu  which  tihtj  oxdoad  to  be  prepared 
for  the  mun  dzunage  scheme  had  to  be  ap- 
proved by  government.  The  idans  prepared 
oy  Bazalgette  were  submittea  in  June  1860 
to  Sir  Benjamin  Hall,  then  chief  commi»< 
sioner  to  her  majesty's  works ;  ho  objected 
to  certain  portions  of  the  scheme,  and  the 
whole  matter  was  then  referred  to  a  com- 
mission of  three  engineers,  including  Cap- 
tain (aftOTwards  SirjBou^Ias  Galton,  R.E. 

i''ci.  V.  SuppL]  This  commission  reported  in 
■uly  1867,-  and  somewhat  unfavourably  to 
theboard's  plans ;  they  recommended  a  much 
more  expensive  scheme,  and  a  position  for 
the  outuUs  of  the  main  sewers  much  lower- 
down  iJie  river. 

The  metropolitan  board  of  wtnla  referred 
ihe  matter  back  to  liieir  engmeer  in  con- 
saltation  with  Qeotge  I^kn  Bidder  [q.  v.] 
and  Thomas  Hawksley  \q.  t.  Suppl.],  _wha- 
sent  in  a  report  in  April  1868,  criticising- 
the  cimdusions  of  the  government  commis- 
sion, and  the  whole  scheme  was  again  hung 
up.  A  change  of  ministry,  however,  led  to  ■ 
a  rapid  change  in  the  state  of  afiaira.  Dis- 
raeli introduced  a  short  act,  which  was 
passed  in  August  185^  giving  the  board  full 
control  with  regard  to  the  drunage  works 
proposed.  The  complete  designs  were  at. 
once  put  in  hand,  the  first  contracts  were-- 
let,  and  in  1866  this  splendid  system  of  main 
drainage  was  opened  by  the  prince  of  Wales- 
(afterwards  Edward  Vll),  thoof^  the  wlu^ 
work  was  not  flmshed  until  187o. 

These  great  works  were  follv  described  in 
a  paper  read  by  Baialgette  be&re  the  Insti- 
tution of  (Tivil  Engineers  entitled  *  The  Main 
Drainage  of  London  and  the  Interception  of 
the  Sewage  firom  the  River  Thames^  (iVee. 
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In$t.  Civil  Eng.  zxiv.  280).  Over  eightj- 
three  miles  of  lai^  inteicmUnir  tewezs  ven 
comtntcted,  a  densely  popnlsted  area  of  over 
a  htmdred  stiiun  mile*  irai  dealt  vith,  and 
the  amoimt  of  sewage  and  rain&ll  which 
could  be  diachaz^ed  per  diem  was  estimated 
at  iSOfiOOjOOO  geXlona.  The  total  coat  of 
the  worhe  was  4,600,000/.  Tha  iml  com- 
misuoa  which  was  appointed  in  1882  to  con- 
sider  the  metropolitan  aewaffe  dischai^,  in 
their  fint  nport  of  31  Jan.  1884,  bore  strcmg 
testimony  not  only  to  the  ezcallence  of  the 
orieinal  scheme,  but  also  to  the  professional 
aliul  shown  by  Bazalgrette  *  in  carrying  it 
throttgh  all  the  intricate  difficulties  of  its 
construction/  They  also  drew  attention  to 
the  powerful  influence  which  had  been  exer- 
cised through  these  works  in  improTing  the 
general  health  of  the  metsopolia  (Beport  qf 
tie  Soml  Commiauon  on  Metn^Utan 
Sewage  tHeiAarye,  London,  l8Si). 

The  other  great  engineering  work  with 
which  BanalgBtte's  name  will  always  be 
coupled  is  the  Thames  embankment.  The 
idea  of  building  such  an  embankment  is  a 
▼ery  old  one,  in  fact  it  was  proposed  by  Sir 
Olmstopher  Wren,  bat  it  was  not  until  1862 
that  an  act  was  passed  empowering  the  ma- 
tropolitaa  board  of  works  to  carry  out  the 
work.  At  one  time  it  had  been  intended 
to  put  the  control  into  the  hands  of  another 
body  appointed  specially  for  the  purpose. 
The  wors,  at  any  rate  as  regards  the  vic- 
toria embankment,  was  considerably  com- 
plicated by  the  arrangements  necessary  for 
tbe  low-lerd  Mwen  and  for  the  Metropo- 
litan Disbiet  Bailway^  The  flnt  secti<ni 
from  WestminsteT  to  Blackfrian  was  com- 
plied and  opmed  by  the  prince  of  Wales 
on  IS  July  1870.  The  Albert  and  the 
Gfaelsea  embankments  and  the  new  Nwtb- 
umberland  Avenue  completed  eventually 
the  original  scheme,  the  total  cost  being 
2,16O,OO0f.  The  en^eering  features  of 
these  works  were  described  in  detail  in  a 
paper  read  before  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers  by  Mr.  E.  Bazalgette,  a  son  of 
Sir  Joseph  Bualgette  {Proe.Irut,  Civil  Eng. 
liv.  1). 

In  addition  to  these  two  great  works  Sir 
Joseph  was  responsible  for  a  large  amount 
of  bridge  work  within  the  metrovolitan  area, 
thrown  nptm  his  ehoulders  W  the  Metropo- 
Utan  aUlBridg^  Act  of  18^.  Alteratione 
had  to  be  made  in  many  of  the  old  bridges, 
and  new  bridges  were  dedgned  finr  Putaey 
and  Battersea,  and  a  steam  ferir  between 
North  and  South  Woolwich.  Muniltane- 
ously  with  this  wtorfc  a  considerable  amoont 
of  embanking  and  of  alteratiMi  of  wharf 
leTots  was  earned  ont  in  order  to  «Hiwin«Tii 


the  danger  of  flooding  at  high  tides  in  the 
low-level  districts  of  uie  metropolis. 

Baialgette  remained  chief  engmeer  to  the 
meteopoutan  board  of  works  until  its  aboil* 
tkm  in  1^,  and  replacement  by  tiie  London 
county  council,  and  he  presoited  altogether 
thirty-three  annual  reports  setting  forth  in 
detau  the  engineering  works  which  he  de> 
signed  on  behalf  of  the  board. 

He  Joined  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engi- 
neen  in  1838,  he  served  as  a  member  of  Uie 
council  for  many  years,  and  became  presi- 
dent of  the  institution  in  1884.  He  was 
made  C.B.  in  1871,  and,  after  the  completion 
of  the  embankment,  was  knighted  in  Mar 
1874.  He  died  on  16  March  1891  at  his 
residence,  St.  Mary's,  Wimbledon  Park.  He 
married,  in  1846,  Maria,  the  fourth  daugh- 
ter of  Edward  Kourii  of  New  Oroas,  Wex- 
ford, and  had  a  family  of  six  sons  and  fbnr 
dan^ters.  There  is  a  portraU  in  the  poa- 
sessum  of  the  Listitutioa  of  Civil  Engineers^ 
a  replica  of  a  painting  by  (^sani,  and  a  bronze 
bust  forma  part  of  a  mural  monument  which, 
was  erected  by  his  friends  on  the  ISianHB 
embankment  at  the  foot  of  Nrarthnmberland 
Avenue. 

Besides  the  paper  and  reports  menti(m«d 
above  and  his  presidential  addvess  (Ave. 
Inst.  Civil  Bng.axvi.  2),  Bazalgette  wrote 
a  great  number  of  valuable  professional  re- 
ports. The  chief  of  those  r^ating  to  drainr 
age  and  water  supply  are :  Report  on  Drain- 
age and  Water  Supply  of  Rugby,  Sondgate, 
Tottenham,  &c.,  London,  1654.  Data  for 
estimating  the  uses  and  cost  of  Metropolitan 
Drunage  Works,  London,  1866.  Reports 
on  Drunage  of  Metropolis,  London,  1864, 
1866f  1856, 1866, 1867, 1871 ;  Drawinm  and 
Specifications  for  Metropolitan  Main  Drain- 
age Works,  London,  1869-73;  Tract  on  ditto, 
London,  1866  ;  Reports  on  Drainage  of  I<ee 
Valley,  London,  1882 ;  Report  on  Bewraage 
of  Brixton, Brighton,1883;  Thames  Oonsep- 
vancy  and  Drainage  Outfalls,  London,  1880 ; 
Flan  for  puiifying  the  Thames,  London, 
1871 ;  Report  on  T^mes,  London,  1878. 

Bazalgette  also  wrote  Reports  on  Metro- 
politan Bridges^  London,  1876,  1680,  and 
on  Oommnnications  between  the  north  and 
south  of  the  Thames  below  London  Bridge, 
London,  1882. 

Other  reports  of  a  miscellaneous  oliaraeter 
are:  Short  Account  of  Tliames Embankment 
and  Abb»  HUla  Pumping  StiU^ion,  Londmi, 
1866 ;  Metropolitan  and  otiier  Railway 
Schemes,  London,  1864,  1867, 1871, 1674 ; 
Inspection  of  Manure  and  Chemical  Woiln, 
London,  1866  ;  Boring  operations  at  Crosfr* 
ness,  London,  1869;  Metropolitan  Tranv- 
ways,  LMidon,  1870;  Aaphute  Ibr  Pn^ 
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mentfl,  London,  1671 ;  Experiments  of  tlie 
Ghumo  Ctnnpttiy,  1878, 

[ObitnaiT  notiow  in  Proa  List.  Civil  Eng., 
ToL  CT.;  Boriw^t  FMnge  fte.  tSM;  TioM, 
ISMareh  1891.]  T.H.B. 

BAZLEY,  Sib  THOMAS  (1797-1886), 
manufacturer  and  politician,  bom  at  Qilnow, 
near  Bolton,  on  27  Mat  1797,  was  the  eon  of 
Thomae  Baxle7(17fiO~1846),irho, after  being 
engaged  in  cotton  manufacture,  became  a 
journalist.  Hia  mother  was  Anna,  dan^ter 
of  Charles  Hilton  of  Horwich,  lAnoashire. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Bolton  grammar 
sohoolf  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  b^[an 
basinees  in  that  town  as  a  yun  agent.  In 
1826  he  removed  to  MancheBter  aiM  eiUered 
into  partnership  with  Bobert  Gardner, 
ootton  pinner  anil  merchant.  UnderBasl^s 
management  the  factories  at  Halliwell  be- 
came models  of  order  and  s^item,  including 
proper  ptOTision  for  the  intellectual  and 
Dodjir  needs  of  the  workpeople.  He  was 
the  first  large  employer  to  mtroduoe  the 
system  of  paying  weekly  wages  on  Friday 
instead  of  aLtorday.  Ultimately  Bailey^s 
«oncems  became  the  moat  extensiTe  of  their 
kmd  in  the  kingdom. 

Bazley  was  one  of  the  earliest  supporters 
of  the  Lancashire  Public  SchoolsAjsoeiation, 
one  of  the  foondars  ci  tiie  Anti-Oom^Uw 
Assoeiuum,  and  a  m«nber  of  the  couneil  of 
the  Anti-Oom-law  Loagae.  HJa  first  public 
speech  was  made  at  the  openiwf  of  the  free* 
trade  campaign  at  Liverpool  u  1887.  In 
1846  he  was  elected  chairman  of  the  Man- 
chester Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  posi- 
tion he  held  until  1369.  He  continued  on 
the  board  of  directors  until  1880.  He  was 
one  of  the  K>7al  commissioners  of  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  1861,  a  member  of  the  royal 
commission  f<nr  promoti^  the  amalgama- 
tion of  the  commercial  laws  of  the  united 
kingdom,  and  in  1866  was  a  commiauoner  of 
the  Paris  Exhibition,  bis  serrioes  in  which 
capacity  were  rec4^i;niaed  by  the  emperor  in 
pcesentmg  him  with  a  riblMn  of  the  legion 
of  honour.  In  1868  he  was  elected  without 
ft  contest  one  of  the  members  ai  parliament 
fw  Manohester,  snd  sat  until  1880,  being  re- 
elected on  four  occasions.  He  retired  from 
business  in  1863  in  otder  that  he  might  give 
the  whole  of  his  time  to  parliamentary  and 
other  pnUic  duties,  which  were  numerous, 
as  he  was  an  active  member  of  many  local 
educational  and  other  institutions.  In  1869 
be  accepted  a  baronetcy  from  Gladstone's 
government. 

Baxley  died  at  Lytham,  Lancashire,  on 
18  March  1886,  and  was  buried  at  3t.  Jolm's 
CQuucb,  Mancheetar* 


He  married,  tm  3  June  1BS8,  Uory  Ibria 
Sarah,  daughter  of  Sebastian  Naah  of  Clay- 
ton, near  Manchester;  she  died  32  Aug.  18w, 
and  left  an  only  child,  &r  Thomas  Seoastiui 
BazlOT  <&.  1829). 

Badey  published  the  foUowiiw  pamphlets: 

1.  'Cotton  as  an  Element  of  Indnst^,  186i!. 

2.  'Lecture  npon  the  Labour  of  Lin,*  1866. 
S.  'National  education:  What  shoold  it 
beP'1868.  4.  'Trade  and  Commerce  the 
Auxiliaries  of  Civilisation  and  Comfort,' 
1868.  6.  'The  Barton  Aqueduct,'  1860. 
He  contributed  articles  to  the  'f^icyclo- 
piedia  Britannica'  (8th  edit)  on  'Cotton,* 
'Cotton  Manufacture,'  and  'Manehestw.' 
He  also  wrote  Tarious  contributions  to 
reviews  and  periodicals,  one  in  Mrdoolar 
adTocating  a  university  in  Maneheeter  in 
connection  with  Owens  College. 

[BfanohesteE  Guardian,  20  and  24  Ulsroh,  and 
8  May  1886;  Manchester  City  News,  80  Oct 
1880;  Boase's  Modem  English  ffiograidiy,  i. 
202 ;  Borhe's  PeHWge,  1900 ;  Vant^  VaSt  (per* 
trait),  1876 ;  Men  of  the  Tune.]      C.  W.  & 

BEACH,  THOMAS  MILLER  (1841- 
1894),  known  as '  MuoB  Lb  Cabon,'  govern- 
ment spy,  second  son  of  J.  B.  Beach,  was 
bom  at  Colchester  on  26  Sept.  18^  where 
his  father  was  a  rate-collector.  He  him- 
self passed  by  his  own  account  a^  restless 
TOutlu  While  serving  as  apprentice  to  a 
Colchester  dnqnr  he  paid  many  illicit  visits 
to  Xiondoui  and  finally  went  to  Paris. 
Learning  of  the  outbreak  of  the  American 
civil  war  in  1861  he  sailed  in  the  Great 
Eastern  for  New  York.  On  7  Aug.  1861 
he  enlisted  with  the  federalists  in  the  8th 
Penn^lvanian  reserves  under  the  name  of 
Henri  Le  Caron.  He  afterwards  exchanged 
into  the  Andersen  cavaliy,  in  which  corps 
he  served  for  two  years  with  M'Clellan'a 
army  of  the  Potomac.  In  April  1864  he 
married.  In  July  1864  he  received  a  com- 
mission as  second  lieutenant.  In  December 
he  was  wounded  near  Woodbury,  and  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Nashville.  In  1866 
he  acted  as  assistant  adjutant^genersl,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  war  attained  the  rank  of 
major.  Le  Cum  then  settled  at  Nashville 
and  began  studying  medicine.  Before 
leaving  tkb  federal  army  he  joined  the 
Fenian  organisation,  and  in  18iS6  lie  fhr- 
nished  the  English  government  witii  inform 
mation  about  the  intended  Fenian  invasion 
of  Canada,  which  led  to  the  easy  defeat  of 
John  O'Neill's  movement  on  1  June  1866. 

During  1867  Le  Caron  visited  England, 
and,  bei^  introduced  by  John  Gurdon  Be- 
bow,  MJP.  for  Colchester,  to  the  authorities, 
agreed  to  return  to  the  United.States  as  a 
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paid  Bpj,  under  cover  of  an  active  member- 
ship m  the  Fenian  body.  Le  Caron  con- 
tinned  in  direct  and  frequent  communica- 
tion with  tiie  British  or  Canadian  govem- 
ment  from  this  time  till  Februarr  1to9. 

Immediately  after  his  return  be  resumed 
relations  with  the  Fenian  loader  O'Neill, 
now  United  States  claim-agent  at  Nashville. 
On  31  Dee.  1867  O'NeUl  became  resident 
of  the  Fenian  oi^anisation  (Irish  Republi- 
can Brotherhood),  and  soon  afterwards  Le 
Caron  began  to  organise  a  Fenian  circle  in 
Lockport,  Illinois.  As  *  centre '  of  this  he 
received  O'Neill's  reports  and  seat  them 
and  oUier  documents  to  the  Englidi  govem- 
mmt.  At  this  time  Le  Cuon  was  at 
Chicago  as  resident  medical  officer  of  the 
state  penitentiary  (prison),  bnt  rerij^ed  the 
poaition  in  the  course  of  die  year,  when  he 
was  summoned  by  O'Neill  to  New  York, 
and  uuK>mpanied  him  to  an  interview  at 
Washington  with  President  Andrew  John- 
son, the  object  of  which  was  to  obtain  the 
return  .of  the  arms  taken  from  the  Fenians 
in  1866.  He  was  now  appointed  military 
organiser  of  the  '  Irish  Bepublican  Army,' 
and  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  eastern  states. 
At  the  Philadelphia  convention  of  December 
1868  a  second  invasion  of  Canada  was  re- 
solved on  by  the  Fenians.  Le  Caron,  who 
was  entrusted  with  the  chief  direction  of 
the  pr^Miations  along  the  frontier,  paid  a 
visit  to  Ottawa  and  arranged  widt  tiie  (Cana- 
dian chief  commissioner  of  police  (Judge 
M'Micken)  a  sjrstem  of  daily  communica- 
tions. He  dissipated  some  suspicions  that 
were  entertained  of  him  by  the  Fenians,  and 
early  in  1S69  he  was  appointed  their  assis- 
tant adjatant-general,  and  forwarded  to  the 
authonttes  copies  of  the  Fenian  plans  of 
campaign.  He  had  already  obtained  a  domi- 
nant influence  over  Alexander  Sullivan,  an 
important  member  of  the  brotherhood,  and 
i  n  the  winter  of  1869  he  further  strengthened 
his  position  by  providing  O'Neill  with  a 
loan  wherewith  to  cover  his  embezzlement 
<tf  Fenian  funds. 

Early  in  1870  Le  Caron,  who  now  held 
the  rank  of  brigadier  and  acyutant-gcneral, 
had  distribatM  fifteen  tbctusand  stand  of 
arms  and  three  million  rounds  at  cartridge 
along  the  Canadiah  frontier.  Owing  to  in- 
formation fumisbed  by  Le  Caron  to  the 
Canadian  authorities,  the  invading  force  at 
once  (26  April)  fell  into  an  ambush,  and 
were  obliged  to  retreat.  O^eiU  was  ar- 
rested by  order  of  President  Grant  for  a 
breach  of  the  neutrality  laws.  Le  Caron 
fled  with  his  followers  to  Malone,  but  on 
the  27tii  made  his  way  to  Montreal.  Next 
day  hewtoutfbrOttawaibutwosarrestedat 


Cornwall  as  arecognisedF^ian,  and  was  only 
allowed  to  proceed  under  a  militaty  escort. 
After  a  miiuiight  interview  with  M'Micken 
he  left  Canada  early  next  day  by  a  diffeteRt 
routo. 

After  the  repulse  of  the  second  invasion, 
Le  Caron  resumed  his  medical  studies,  but 
was  soon  invited  by  O'Neill,  who  su^wcted 
nothing,  to  help  in  the  movement  being  pre- 
pared m  conjunction  with  Louis  Kiel  [q.  v.] 
Le  Caron  betrayed  the  plans  to  the  Canadian 
government.  In  consequence  of  his  action 
O'Neill  was  arrested  with  his  party  at  Fort 
Pembina,  on  6  Oct.  1871,  just  as  tiiey  had 
eroesed  the  frontier,  and  Kiel  sunendned  at 
Fort  Oarry  without  firing  a  shot.  O^eill 
was  given  up  to  the  American  anthoritie^' 
but  was  aoquitted  by  them  on  the  ground 
that  the  offence  was  eommitted  on  Oma- 
dian  soil.  Le  Caron  iueurred  some  blame  in 
Fenian  circles  in  consequence  of  the  failure 
of  the  last  movement,  and  for  the  next  few 
years  was  chiefly  occupied  in  the  practice 
of  medicine,  first  at  Detroit  (where  ne  gra- 
duated M.D.^  and  then  at  Braidwoo^  a 
suburb  of  Wilmington.  But  at  Detroit  he 
watched  on  behalf  of  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment the  movements  of  Mackay  Lomasn^^ 
who  was  afterwards  concerned  in  the  at^ 
tempt  to  blow  up  London  Bridge  with  dyna- 
mite ;  and  he  was  still  in  the  confidence  of 
former  Fenian  friends. 

Le  Caron  was  not  an  original  member  of 
the  Clan-na-Qael  (the  reo^;anised  Fmian 
body).  But  by  circulating  the  report  that 
his  mother  was  an  Irishwoman,  he  gradually 
regained  his  influence  and  obtained  the 
'  senior-guardianship '  of  the  newly  formed 
'  camp '  at  Braidwood.  He  was  now  able  t» 
send  copies  of  important  docmnents  to  Mr. 
Robert  Anderson,  chief  of  the  criminal  de- 
tective department  in  London.  In  order  to 
do  this,  however,  he  was  obliged  to  evade  by 
sleight  of  hand  the  role  of  the  organisation 
that  documents  not  returned  to  faeodquar- 
ters  were  to  be  burned  in  sight  of  the  camp. 

The  years  1879-81  witnessed  what  was 
called  'the  new  departure'  in  the  Irish- 
American  campaignagainstEnf^and,  where- 
by an  'open'  or  ecnsbtutioiial  aj^tation  (re- 
presoited  in  Ireland  1^  the  I^nd  League 
ami  its  soecesBor)  wits  carried  on  side  oy 
side  with  the  old  revolutionary  Fenian  move- 
ment. The  relations  between  the  two  were 
very  intricate,  and  Le  Caron  was  closely 
connected  with  both.  He  entertuned  at 
Braidwood  and  professionally  attended  Mr. 
Michael  Davitt  when  he  came  to  America 
to  organise  the  American  branch  of  the 
Land  League,  and  early  in  1881  he  saw 
much  of  John  Devoy,  who  represented  tli» 
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reToIutionaiy  aide  of  the  movement.  DeToj's 
eonfldeneet  were  ezhaustiTe,  and  Le  Caron 
imparted  them  fully  to  Mr.  Anderson.  In 
the  spring  of  1881  he  was  entrusted  hj 
DcToy  with  sealed  packets  to  be  delivered 
-in  Paris  to  John  CLeary  (the  intermediary 
of  l^e  Irish  and  Amencan  branches),  and 
Ffttrick  E^an,  treasurer  of  the  Land  League. 
On  his  arrival  in  England  in  April  Le  Caron 
showed  these  to  Andersoi),  and,  proceeding 
to  Paris,  obtained  important  infoxmationfirom 
well-known  Fenians. 

£gan  came  back  with  Le  Caron  from 
Pans  to  London,  and  introduced  him  to 
Irish  members  of  parliament.  He  had  an 
important  interview  with  Charles  Stewart 
Pamell  in  the  corridnr  outside  the  library  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  Pamell  com- 
missioned him  to  '  bring  about  a  thorough 
understanding  and  complete  harmony  of 
working '  between  the  constitutionalists  and 
the  partisans  of  the  secret  movement.  Le 
Caron  had  another  interview  with  the  Irish 
leader  at  the  tea  room  of  the  house,  when 
Pamell  gave  him  his  signed  photograph. 
After  pursuing  his  inquiries  in  Dublin,  mam- 
taining  throughout  the  fullest  touch  with 
the  London  authorities,  he  returned  to  New 
York  in  June  1881,  attended  the  convention 
of  the  Clan-na-Gael  at  Chicago,  and  laid 
IMmeli's  views  before  the  foreign  relati<ai8 
committee.  He  also  saw  much  of  Dr.  Gal- 
lagher and  Lomasney^  who  were  preparing 
the  'acUve'  or  dynamite  pidicy. 

Le  Caron  was  also  present  at  the  so- 
called  Land  League  Convention  at  Chicago 
in  November  1^1,  which  was  packed  m 
the  interests  of  the  Clan-na-Gael;  he  fol- 
lowed the  movements  of  the  dan  with  the 
closest  attention,  and  all  details  of  the 
'secret  warfare '  (dynamite  campaign)  were 
at  his  command.  When  a  schism  arose  in 
the  clan  Le  Caron  found  it  politic  to  join 
the  majority,  headed  by  Alexander  Sullivan 
and  his  coUeagoes,  woo  were  termed  the 

*  Triangle.'  In  August  1884  he  attended, 
both  ss  leagiw  delente  and  revolutionarv 
officer,  the  Boston  (invention  of  the  Irish 
National  League  of  America.  In  1886  he 
stood  tot  the  House  of  Representatives,  but 
lost  the  election  on  account  of  the  cry  of 

*  Fenian  genend '  raised  against  him.  As  a 
delegate  to  the  National  League  Conven- 
tion of  Angnst  1886  Le  Caron  attended  the 
secret  caucuses  presided  over  by  Egan.  In 
April  1887  he  paid  anoUier  visit  to  Europe, 
and  was  sent  by  the  English  noUce  to  Paris 
to  watch  General  Millen,  who  was  then 
negotiating  a  reconciliation  between  the 
English  and  American  brandies  of  the  dan. 
lie  Caron  went  bi|ck  to  the  United  States  in 


October,  but  in  December  1888  he  Anally 
left  America. 

Subpcenaed  as  a  witness  for  the  'Times' 
in  the  special  coounission  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  the  charges  made  by  that  paper 
against  the  Irish  members  and  others,  Le 
Caron  began  his  evidence  on  5  Feb.  1889, 
and  was  under  examination  and  cross-ex- 
amination for  six  days.  The  efforts  of  Sir 
Charles  Russell  [q.  v.  Suppl.],  the  counsel 
for  the  Irish  members,  failed  to  impair  the 
damaging  effect  of  the  bulk  of  his  testimony. 
At  the  dose  of  the  commission  (14  Nov. 
1889)  Sir  Henry  (now  Lord)  James,  counsel 
for  the  'Times'  newspaper,  deCanded  Le 
Caron  from  attacks  made  upon  his  character. 
After  the  trial  he  lived  quietlv  in  England. 
He  died  in  London  of  a  painful  disease  on 
1  April  189^  and  was  buried  in  Norwood 
cemetery.  His  wife  returned  to  America 
some  time  after  his  death. 

Le  Caron  himself,  in  his  'Twenty-five 
Years  in  the  Secret  Service,*  maintained 
that  he  acted  from  purdy  patriotic  motives. 
Between  1868  and  1870  he  received  about 
12,000/.  from  the  English  and  Canadian  go* 
vemments,  but  since  that  time  (he  told  the 
commission)  his  salary  had  not  covered  his 
expenses.  His  identity  was  known  to  no  one 
but  Mr.  Anderson^  who  always  corresponded 
with  him  under  his  real  name,  Beach.  He 
vraa  a  dapper,  neatly  made  little  man,  with 
cadaverous  cheeks  and  piercing  eyes.  He 
was  a  teetotaller  but  a  great  smoker.  His 
coolness  and  presence  of  mind  were  un- 
equalled. An  excellent  sketch  of  him  as  he 
i^eared  before  the  Pamell  Commission  ap- 
pears in  a  portfolio  of  sketches  drawn  by 
Louis  Gache  and  published  as  a  '  Report  of 
the  -  Pamell  Commisuon  by  a  Stuff  Gowns- 
man '  (1890). 

[Twenty-flve  Years  in  the  Secrst  Service, 
with  P(»traits  and  Facsimiles,  by  M^jor  Henri 
Le  Caron,  6th  ed,  1892  (some  excisions  had  to 
be  mads  nnder  government  influence,  and  the 
portrait  of  the  author  vas  for  obvious  reasons 
suppressed) ;  Essex  County  Standard,  7  April 
1894,  vith  portrait;  Times,  2,  29  April  1894. 
Beport  of  uie  Psraell  Commission,  reprinted 
from  Times,  ii.  180-233;  J.  Macdoiiald's  Diary 
of  the  Pamell  Commission  (from  Daily  Neva), 
pp.  120-37.  &&]         p  O.haQ.  N. 

BEAL,  SAMUEL  (I82&-1889),  Chinese 
scholar,  bom  at  Devonport  on  27  Nov.  1825, 
was  son  of  William  Beal  {d.  1872),  a  Wes- 
leyan  minister.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Devonport  dasslcal  school,  and  matriculated 
as  a  sizar  at  Trinity  Collie,  Cambridge,  on 
13  Nov.  1843.  He  graduated  B.A.  in  1847, 
and  was  ordained  deacon  in  1851  and  priest 
in  the  following  year.    After  serving  aa 
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curate  at  Brooks  in  Norfolk  and  Soplej  in 
,  Hampshire,  he  applied  for  the  office  <»  naval 
diaplain,  and  was  appointed  to  H.H.S. 
SybiUein  that  capacity  (8  Dec.  1862).  Foi^ 
tnnatelrfor  stadents  the  Svbille  was  sent 
to  the  China  station,  and,  taldnff  adrantaAe 
of  the  opportunity  thus  offered  ntm,  he  de- 
voted his  spare  time  to  the  study  of  the 
OUnese  language.  So  proficient  did  he  be- 
come in  the  coUoijuial  as  well  as  the  literary 
dialect  that  during  the  war  of  1856-8  he 
'  acted  as  naval  interpreter.  But  his  main  ob- 
ject in  studying  the  language  was  to  qualify 
himself  for  the  task  of  elucidating  the  dark 

Shases  of  Chinese  Buddhism.  In  this  nn- 
ertaking  he  was  one  of  the  pioneers,  and 

OiFEi/zetunt  to^Eng^land  he  was  appointed 
ehaplain  to  the  marine  artillery,  and  later 
to  tiie  Pemlno^  and  Deronport  dockyards 
in  succession.  He  was  at  Devonport  &om 
1878.  In  1877  he  was  appointed  rector  of 
Fidstone  in  N'orthumherland.  Three  years 
later  he  was  transferred  to  Work  in  the  same 
'County,  and  ultimately  (1888)  to  Greens 
Norton  in  Northamptonshire.  In  all  these 
changes  of  scepe  he  remained  constant  to 
his  Chinese  studies,  and  some  of  his  beat 
work  was  done  in  the  country  rectories 
which  he  occupied.  In  1877  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  Chinese  at  University 
College,  London,  and  in  1865  the  degree  of 
D.C.L.  (Durham)  was  conferred  upon  him 
in  reco^ition  of  the  value  of  his  researches 
into  Chinese  Buddhism.  He  died  at  Greens 
Norton  on  20  Aog.  1869.  Amonv  his  inin- 
4^pal works  were:  1.  'The  TraveU  of  fah- 
hian  and  Sung-yun;  translated  from  the 
Chinese,'  1869.  2.  'A  Catena  of  Buddhbt 
Scriptures  from  the  Chinese,' 1871.  8. 'The 
Romantic  Legend  of  SakyaBuddha.from  the 
Chinese/  1675.  4. '  Texts  from  the  Buddhist 
Canon,'  1878.  6.  'A  Life  of  Buddha  by 
Asvaghosha  Bodhisattra;  translated  from 
the  Chinese,*  1679.  6. '  An  Abstract  of  four 
Lectures  on  Buddhist  Literature  in  China,' 
1882. 

{Bobm'b  Collectaiua  Gonrabienna;  personal 
knowledge;  iaformataon  kindly  given  by  Sr. 
Aldis  WtighL]  B.  £.  D. 

BEALl^  THOBlXs  WILLEBT  (1828- 
1894),  miscellaneous  writer.  <mlj  son  of  Fre- 
derick Beale  (d.  1868),  of  the  mouo  publish- 
ing firm  of  Cramer,  Beale,  &  Addison  of 
B^ient  Street,  was  bom  in  Lond<m  in  1826. 
He  was  admitted  student  of  Lincoln's  Inn 
-on  18  April  1860,  and  was  called  to  the  bar 
in  1863;  but  music  claimed  his  interests, 
and,  having  received  lessons  from  Edward 
fioeckel  and  otiten,  he  managed  operas  in 


London  and  the  provinces,  and  toured  with 
9om»  of  the  most  notaUe  mnuoiuu  of  his 
time.  Under  the  peeudonym  of  '  Waltei 
Maynard,'  which  he  frequently  naad,  he 
wrote  an  account  of  one  of  tbefe  toon, 
with  reminiscences  of  Mario,  Qriai,  Qiu- 
glini,  I^blache,  and  others,  entitled  'Hie 
Enterprising  Impresario*  (London,  1867). 
He  originated  the  national  music  meetinga 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  with  the  object  of 
bringing  meritorious  young  musicians  to  the 
front,  and  took  a  leaaing  part  in  the  institu- 
tion of  the  New  Philharmonic  Society,  at 
which  Berlios  conducted  some  of  his  com- 
posittons  by  Beale*s  invitation.  It  was  under 
his  management  that  Thackeray  came  out  as 
a  lecturer.  He  wrote  a  large  number  of 
tongs  and  pianoforte  pieces,  besides '  Instruc- 
tions in  the  Art  of  Smging '  (London,  1868), 
and  a  series  of  'Huuc  Ckipy  Books'  (Loa- 
don,  1871).  In  February  1877  he  prodnoed 
at  the  Crfstal  Palace  a  fuce  called  '  Tbe 
Three  Years'  System,'  and  a  thre&«ct  drama, 
'A  Shadow  on  the  Hearth;'  an  operetta, 
'  An  Easter  £gg,'  was  produced  at  Terry's 
Theatre  in  December  189S.  His  autobio- 
graphy, '  The  Light  of  other  Days  as  seen 
through  the  wrong  end  of  an  Opera  Glass,' 
was  published  in  2  vols.,  London,  1890.  He 
died  at  Qipsy  Hill  on  8  Oct.  1^,  and  was 
buried  at  Norwood  cemetery.  Late  in  life 
he  married  the  widow  of  John  Bobinaon  of 
Hon^  Kong ;  she  was  a  good  singer  and 
musician. 

[Autobtographv  as  above;  Hnucal  News, 
18  Oct.  ISM ;  Mosleal  Times,  November  1894 ; 
Brown  and  Strattoo's  British  Mu^eal  Bio- 
graphy.] J.  C.  H. 

BEABD,  CHARLES  (1827-1888),  uni- 
tarian divine  and  author,  eldest  son  or  John 
Relly  Beard  [q .  v.]  by  his  wife  Mary  (Barnes), 
was  oorn  at  Higher  Broughton,  Manchester, 
on  27  July,  1627.  After  passing  tlirough 
his  father's  school,  he  studied  at  Manchester 
New  College  (then  at  Manchester,  now  Man- 
chester Coll^,  Oxford)  from  1843  to  1848» 
graduating  B.A.  at  London  University  in 
1847.  He  aided  his  father  in  compiling  the 
Latin  dietiouoy  issued  by  Messrs.  Cusell. 
In  1648-9  he  eontinaed  hie  studies  at  Berlin. 
On  17  Feb.  1660  he  beoame  sssistaat  to 
James  Brooke  (1806-1854)  at  Hyde  chMel, 
Gee  C!roa8,  Cheshire,  succeeding  in  1854  as 
sole  pastOT,  and  remaining  till  the  end  of 
1866.  He  had  accepted  a  call  to  succeed 
John  Hamilton  Thorn  [q.  v.]  at  Renshaw 
Street  chapel,  Liveipool,and  entered  on  this 
charge  on  8  March  1867,  retaining  it  till  his 
death.  In  his  denomination  he  took  first 
rank  as  a  preacher,  and  was  equalfy  laeoett- 
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tnl  in  satisfying  a  cultured  elAsa  hj  his 
-written  discourses,  and  in  holdinff  a  popular 
Audience  hy  his  spoken  word.  He  was  mie 
<rf  the  aeorataries  (18S7-79)  and  one  of  the 
TisitatB  (188S~6)  of  Hanoheeter  New  Ool- 
and  a  founder  (I860)  and  the  first 
secretary  of  the  East  Cheshire  Uissiooaiy 
Aasoeietion.  In  addition  to  denominational 
aeUTities,  he  combined  in  an  unusual  de^;Tee 
the  pursuits  of  s  scholar  with  juamalutic 
writing  and  public  work.  During  the  cotton 
fiunine  of  1862-4  he  was  the  sp«;ial  corre- 
spondent of  the  *  Daily  News.  For  many 
years  he  was  a  leader  writer  on  the '  Liver- 
pool Daily  Post.'  His  want  of  Bympathy 
with  home  rule  led  him  to  sever  nis  con- 
nection with  political  journalism.  In  the 
manacement  of  TTniversity  College,  Liver- 

eol,  he  took  a  leading  part  as  Yice-president. 
e  was  Hibbert  lecturer  in  1883,  taking  for 
hie  nlgect  the  Befbrmation.  In  Febraaty 
1888  ho  reoraved  the  d^ree  of  LL.D.  tram 
6t.  Andrews.  Bis  numerous  aTocattons 
heavily  taxed  ambnatt  eonstitntion ;  in  1886 
he  qnnt  six  months  m  Italy;  in  1887 his 
heilw  was  more  seriously  broken,  and  his 
congregation  made  provision  for  his  taking 
a  gene's  rest.  He  died  at  IS  SouthhUl  Road, 
Liverpool,  on  9  April  1888,  and  was  buried 
on  12  April  in  the  graveyard  of  the  Ancient 
Chapel,  Toxteth  Park.  A  mural  tablet  to 
his  memo^  was  placed  in  Renshaw  Street 
chapel.  Me  married  ^4  June  1860)  Mary 
'Ellen,  dau|fhter  of  Michael  Shipman,  who 
enrvived  him  with  a  son,  Lewis  Beard,  town 
derk  of  Coventry,  and  six  daughters. 

Sendee  many  separate  sermons  and  lec- 
-tnres,  he  published :  1.  *  Outlines  of  Chris- 
tian Doctrine,'  1869,  8to.  2.  '  Vort  Royal : 
a  Contribudon  to  the  Histonr  of  Relinon 
and  Literature  in  France,'  1861,  2  vols.  8vo. 
3.  *  Christianity  in  Common  "Life/  1873, 
12mo  (addresses  to  working  people).  4.  'The 
Soul's  Way  to  God,'  1876,  Svo  (sermons). 
6.  '  The  Reformation  ...  in  its  Relation  to 
Modom  Thought,'  1888,  8vo  (Hibbert  lec- 
ture). Posthumous  were;  6.  'The  Uni- 
versal Christ,'  1888, 8vo  (sermons).  7. '  Mar^ 
tin  Luther  and  the  Reformation  in 
■unta  ...  the  Diet  of  Worms,'  1879,  8vo 
^edited  by  John  Frederick  Smith).  He 
contributed  to  the  '  Christian  Reformer,'  a 
monthly  edited  by  Robert  Brook  Aspland 
[q.  V.J;  on  its  cessation  he  projected  and 
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the '  Theolog^  Review '  (1864-79) 
He  trandated  into  £iwlish  Renaif s  ffibbert 
lecture  (1880). 

{Liverpool  Birily  Post,  10  April  1888 ;  Chris- 
tisn  Life,  14  Aprfl  1888;  Evans's  Record  <^  the 
Provincial  Asiemb^of  lAncashireand  Cbeshir^ 
1S90,  pp.  73, 103 ;  penmsl  knowledge.]  A  G-. 


BEARDSLEY,  AUBREY  VINCENT 
i;i872-1898),  artist  in  black  and  white,  bom 
in  Buckingham  Road,  Brighton,  on  24  Aug. 
1872,  was  son  of  Mr.  Vincent  Paul  Beard^n^ 
and  his  wife,  Ellen  Agues  (bom  Pitt). 
was  educatcMl  at  Brighton.  After  leaving 
school  he  worked  for  a  short  time  in  aa 
an:hiteet's  office,  which  he  left  to  become  a 
olerk  in  the  office  of  the  Guardian  Insurance 
Company.  At  about  the  age  of  eighteen  he 
began  to  be  known  in  a  narrow  circle  by 
the  strange  designs  which  were  soon  to  make 
him  famous.  His  first  chances  of  employ- 
ment  came  to  him  through  his  Aienashtp 
with  Mr.  F.  H.  Evans,  the  bookseller  and  pu1> 
Ibher  of  Queen  Street,  London,  E.C.  His 
earliest  important  commission  was  one  from 
Messrs.  Dent  &  Co.,  to  illustrate  a  two- 
volume  edition  of  the  'lAorte  d' Arthur.' 
For  this  he  produced  more  than  five  hundred 
designfl,  taxing  his  strength  and  interest  in 
his  task  to  a  dangerous  point.  At  about  the 
same  time  he  contributed  drawings  to  the 
'^1  Mall  Budget.'  These  were  mostly 
theatrical,  bat  they  included  portraita 
chargis  of  Zola,  Verdi,  Jules  Ferry,  and 
others.  Be  also  drew  for  the  *  Pall  Mall 
M^adne.'  Acting'  on  the  advice  of  influ- 
ential iriends,  Sir  E,  Bume-Jones  and 
M.  Puvis  de  Chavannes  among  them,  he 
now  abandoned  his  connection  with  'the 
City,'  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  art. 
He  worked  for  a  time  in  Mr.  Fred  Brown's 
school,  and  on  the  foundation  of  the  short- 
lived 'Yellow  Book,'  in  1894,  accepted  the 
post  ofits  art  editor.  Many  of  his  most  origi- 
nal conceptions  saw  the  light  in  its  pages, 
wherein,  moreover,  hewas  not  avorse  to  play- 
ing with  the  public  by  offering  them  designs 
signed  with  strange  names  and  displaying 
none  of  his  usual  utaiacteristics.  His  con- 
nection with  the  '  Yellow  Book'  lasted  little 
more  than  a  year,  but  a  few  months  later  he 
joinedMr.  Arthur  Symons  in  the  production 
of  the '  Savoy,*  whidti  lived  to  see  eight  num- 
bers (Jan-Dec.  1896).  To  the  'Savoy'  he 
contributed  three  poems  and  a  prose  fra^ 
ment,  'Under  the  Hill,'  a  parody  on  the 
"of  Tannhaiiser  and  the  Venusberg. 
Much  of  his  work  for  the  '  Savoy '  was  pro- 
duced at  Dieppe,  where  he  spent  part  of  the 
summer  of  1896  in  the  company  of  Mr. 
Arthur  Symons  and  some  other  youngwritera 
and  artists. 

His  later  work  included  series  of  dengns 
for  Oscar  Wilde's  'Salome,'  fac  <  The  Rape  of 
the  Lock' — a  series  sumssted  Mr.  Ed- 
mund Oosse,  in  which  ms  strange  fantasy 
reached  the  acme  of  elaboration — ^for  'Mad»< 
moiseUe  de  Maupin,'  and  for  Ernest  Do  wson's 
<^enot<tftheMinnte.'  His  last  wod  wai 
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a  0et  of  initialB  for  an  edition  of' Volpoae.' 
These  were  finiahed  only  a  week  or  two  Before 
his  death. 

Beardsley  had  musical  gifts  of  a  high 
order;  the  charms  of  his  conversation  were 
great;  and  he  had  an  extraordinary  know- 
ledge of  books  for  so  young  a  man.  Certain 
eotto  voce  whisperings  of  his  art  were, 
perhaps,  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  want  of 
physical  balance  of  the  jwtfrtnauv.  Through- 
out his  life  he  suffered  from  weakness  of  the 
lungs,  and  his  abnormal  activity  had  seemed 
to  hie  friends  to  be  at  least  partly  due  to  a 
desire  to  forestall  death,  and,  In  spite  of  its 
imminenoe,  to  leave  a  snbatantial  legacr 
behind  him.  Few  men  have  done  so  mucn 
work  in  so  brief  a  nioce  of  time — vorl^ 
moreoTer,  which  wu  always  d^bmte  and 
finished  in  the  tfue  artistic  sense.  Shortly 
before  his  death  Aubrey  Beardsley  was  re- 
ceived into  the  church  of  Rome,  He  died 
of  consumption  at  Slentone  on  16  March 
1898,  and  was  buried  there. 

B^trdsley's  critics  see  in  his  art  three 
distinct  phases :  first,  a  romantic  and  Pre- 
Raphaelite  phase,  in  which  the  influence  of 
Bume-Jones  and  Puvis  de  Chavannes  may 
be  traced;  secondly,  a  purely  decorative 
phase,  based  mainly  on  the  Japanese  cx>n- 
vention ;  thirdly,  a  more  delicate  and  com- 
ply way  of  seeing  things,  induced  by  his 
study  of  French  art  in  the  ewhteenth  cen- 
.  To  these  Mr.  Arthur  Symons  would 
a  fburUi  manner,  adnmraated  in  the 
'Volpone'  initials,  in  which  the  grotesque 
forms  of  his  earUer  styles  are  discarded  for 
acquiescence  in  nature  as  she  is  or  may  be. 
The  weak  point  in  his  art  is  its  caprictous- 
neea.  He  fails  to  convince  us  completely 
of  his  sincerity.  His  peculiarities  seem  oc- 
casionally to  nave  no  sounder  foundation 
than  a  wish  to  he  different.  They  too  often 
lack  that  inevitable  connection  with  a  root 
idea  which  should  characterise  all  design. 
On  the  other  hand,  his  inventions  betray 
extreme  mental  activity,  and  his  technique 
a  hand  at  once  firm,  delicate,  and  sympa- 
thetic. To  some  t^e  Strang  element  in  his 
w<«k  seems  merely  fantastic;  to  others  it 
appean  morbid  in  the  lost  dwtee,  if  not 
worse.  One  anonymous  critic  £ecribe8  his 
art  as  '  the  mere  glorification  of  a  hideous 
and  putrescent  aspect  of  modem  life.'  A 
more  sober  judgment  might  call  him  a  pagan 
infected  with  a  modem  interest  in  psycho- 
logy. A  list  of  his  works,  complete  to  the 
end  of  1896,  was  compiled  by  Mr.  Avmer 
Vallance  for  the '  Book  of  Fifty  Drawings ' 
(1897). 

The  beet  portrait  of  Beardsley  is  the  photo- 
grajthio  profile,  with  his  remarkable  hands, 


reproduced  in '  The  Works  of  Aubrey  Beard** 
ley '(2  vols.  1899, 1001). 
[Times,  March  1898;   AtheDMum,  Hueh 

1898;  Academy,  Mamh  1898;  Stadio,  April 
1898 ;  The  Yellow  Book,  pts.  1-4  ;  Savoy,  pts. 
1-8;  The  Works  of  Aubrey  Beardsley,  vol.  i.. 
The  Early  Work,  with  biographical  note  by 
H.  C.  Harillier,  1899,  and  vol.  ii..  The  Latw 
Work  of  Aubrey  Beardsley,  1901 ;  A.  B.,  by 
Arthur  Symons  (ITmcom  quartos,  ISo.  i),  1898; 
A  Book  of  Fifty  Drawing  with  catalogue  by 
Aymer  Vallance;  {sivate  uformation.]  W.  A. 

BEAUFORT,  EDMUND,  styled  fourth 
Dvxs  OP  SoiiEBaBi(1438P-1471),bom  about 
1438,  was  second  of  the  three  smia  of 
Edmund  Beaufovt,  second  duke  of  Soniraset 
[q.  tJ,  l^his  wi&  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Ri- 
eharcTde  fieauchamp,  earl  u  Warwick  [q.  v.] 
After  the  defeat  of  the  Lancastrians  in  1461, 
Edmund  was  brought  up  in  France  with 
his  younger  brother  John,  and  on  the  execu- 
tion of  his  elder  brother  Henry  Beaufort, 
third  duke  of  Somerset  [q.v.  SuppL],  Edmund 
is  said  to  have  succeeded  as  fourth  duke. 
He  was  so  styled  by  the  Lancastrians  in 
February  1471,  but  his  brother's  attainder 
was  never  reversed,  and  his  titles  remained 
forfeit.  In  a  proclamation  dated  27  April 
1471  Edmuna  is  spoken  of  as  'Edmund 
Beaufort,  calling  himself  duke  of  Somerset.^ 
He  returned  from  France  when  Edward  IV 
was  driven  from  the  lJuone  by  Warwick's 
defection,  and  on  4  Kay  1471  commanded 
the  Ton  of  the  Lancastrian  »xmj  at  the 
battle  of  Tewkesbury.  His  position  was 
almost  unassailable  (see  plan  in  Raxbat,  ii. 
S79),  but,  for  some  unknown  reason,  after 
the  battle  b^an  he  moved  down  from  the 
heights  and  attacked  Edward  IV's  right 
fiaui.  He  was  assailed  by  both  the  kmg 
and  Richard,  duke  of  Gloucester,  and  was 
soon  put  to  flight,  his  conduct  having 
practically  decide  the  battle  in  favour  of 
the  Yorkists  (Arrioall  of  Edward  JV,  Cam- 
den Soc.  pp.  29-30;  Wabiwoeth,  p.  18; 
Haxx,  p.  oijO).  He  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
executed  two  days  later,  Monday,  6  May 
1471 ;  he  was  buried  on  the  south  side  w 
Tewkesbury  Abbey,  under  an  arch  (Dtse, 
Uitt,  and  Antiq.  ff  Tewkeiburv,  fp.  21-2). 
His  yoimger  tnother  John  had  omoi  killed 
during  the  battie,  and  as  both  died  unmar- 
ried, 'the  house  of  Beaufort  ai^  all  the 
honours  to  which  th^ware  entitled  became 
extinct.* 

[Arrival!  of  Edvard  IV  and  Wsttworth** 

Chron.  (Camden  Soe.) ;  Hall's  Chronicle ;  Boly* 
dore  Vergil ;  Cal.  Patent  Rolls ;  Stubbe's  Const. 
Hist  iii.  208,  210;  Ramsay's  Lancaster  and 
York,  ii.  380-2;  Boyle's  Official  Baronage; 
Qt.  £.  C[okaynejs  Complete  Peerage;  Notes 
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mad  Qiuria*,  Mi  MV.  zii.  29,  376.  SooMVMt 
fiqinres  aomewhit  pioiniautlj,  and  not  qnite 
historicallj,  in  SukMpean'i  *Tluid  Fart  of 
Henry  VI-'l  A.  F.  P. 

BEAUFORT,  HENRY,  third  Dvxi  or 
SoHBBSBi  (1436-1464),  bom  about  April 
1436,  was  eideflt  son  of  Edmund  Beaufort, 
second  duke  of  Somerset  [q^T.],  by  his  wife 
Eleanor,  daughter  of  Biobaid  BeawUiamp, 
fifth  earl  of  Warwick  [q.  v.jt  and  widow  of 
Thomas,  fourteeiith  barmn  BotMof  Hamlake. 
Edmund  Beanfort,  stvled  fbortii  duke  of 
Somerset  [q.  t.  Siii^L],  was  his  younger 
brother.  From  1448  to  l448Henry  was  styled 
Earl  of  Mortun  or  Morteign,  and  from  1448 
to  1465  Earl  of  Dorset,  He  was  under  age 
when,  on  the  death  of  his  father  at  the  first 
battle  of  at.  Albans  (23  May  1466),  he  suc- 
ceeded as  third  Duke  of  Somerset.  He  was 
regarded  as '  the  hope  of  the  [Lancastrian] 
party '  (Ru[Sa.t),  but  he  also  inherited  the 
*  enmities  entailed  upon  him  by  his  father's 
name '  (Sti7BB8,  iiL  171).  He  was  brought 
to  the  council  at  Coventry,  where,  in  Octo- 
ber 1456,  an  efibrt  was  made  to  reconcile 
the  two  parties  j  but  the  meeting  was  di»- 
turfaed  1^  quuiela  between  Somezset  and 
Wanriek,  and  a  brawl  between  Somersets 
men  and  the  town  wateh  of  Corentry.  In 
1467  Queen  Ha^poet  of  Anjou  sugjffested  a 
mazria^  between  Somerset  and  his  cousin 
Joan,  sister  of  James  II  of  Scotland,  but  the 
proposal  came  to  nothing.  On  14  Oct,  of 
that  year  Somerset  was  made  lieutenant  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight  and  warden  of  Oariabrooke 
Castle.  Early  in  1468  he  took  port  in  the 
council  at  London  which  amin  endeavoured 
to  effect  a  political  reconci£ation,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  Richard,  duke  of  York,  should 
pay  the  widowed  Duchess  of  Somerset  and 
her  children  an  annual  poision  of  fire  thou- 
sand marks  as  compensation  toe  ths  deadi  of 
the  second  duke. 

The  tmee  was,  howflver,  hollow;  Maiw 
gazet  emtinned  to  intrigue  against  York, 
and  in  October  1468pn>pMad  that  Somars^ 
diould  be  i^ointea  captain  of  Cdais  in 
place  of  Warwick.  War  broke  out  in  1469, 
and  Somerset  nearly  came  into  collision 
with  Warwick  at  Coleshill  just  before  the 
batde  of  Blon  Heath.  After  the  defeat  of 
Yorkiste  he  was  on  9  Oct.  nominated 
obtain  of  Calsis.  He  crossed  the  channel, 
was  refused  admittance  to  Calais  by  War- 
wick's adherents,  but  made  hinueu  master 
of  Goisnes.  He  fought  several  skirmishes 
with  the  Yorkists  between  Calais  and 
Ouisnes  until,  on  23  April  1460,  he  suffered 
a  decisive  reverse  at  Newnham  Bridge, 
called  Neullay  by  the  French  (W.  Woo- 


CESTEB,  p.  479 ;  Ortm.  ed.  Davies,  p.  84 ; 
Hall,  p.  206). 

During  his  absence  the  Yorkists  had  won 
the  battle  of  Northampton,  but  Somerset 
joined  the  Lancastrians  at  Fontefract  in 
December  1460,  captured  a  portion  of  the 
Yorkist  forces  at  Worksop  on  the  21st,  and 
won  the  Lancastrian  victoiy  at  Wakefield 
(30  Dec)  He  marched  south  wiUiMaigaret 
and  fought  at  the  second  battle  <a  St. 
Albans  (17  ^b.  1460-1).  Iliis  ssoond  vio- 
torr  vas  not  followed  vp,  the  Lancastrians 
retired  north,  and  on  29  March  Edward  IV 
won  the  battle  of  Towton.  ^  Somerset 
escaped  from  the  battlefield,  and  in  the  fo\- 
lowmg  Julv  was  sent  by  Margaret  to  seek 
aid  from  Charles  VU  of  France.  That  king 
died  before  their  arriv^,  but  Louis  XI  sum- 
moned Somerset  to  Tours,  and  sent  him  back 
in  March  1461-2  laden  with  promises  of 
support,  but  with  very  little  else. 

Somerset  now  began  to  meditate  making 
his  peace  with  Edward  IV.  He  had  been 
attainted  by  parliament  on  4  Nov.  1461, 
and  most  of  his  lands  had  been  granted  to 
Richard,  duke  of  Gloucester,  and  other 
Yorkists  (Cat.  Fatmt  Solb,  1461-6,  pp.  39, 
82 ;  Stvbbs,  iii.  196).  On  his  return  from 
EVance  he  took  oimunuidtrfthe  Lucastrian 
forces  in  Scotland  while  ManareC  vent  to 
France,  and  in  the  autumn  or  1462  he  was 
holding  Bamborough  Castle  for  the  Lancas- 
trians. On  24  Dec,  however,  he  surrendered 
the  castle  to  Sir  Ralph  Percy  and  submitted 
to  ^ward.  The  king  took  him  to  Lcmdon, 
and  treated  him  with  marked  favour.  He 
recMved  a  general  pardon  on  10  March  1462- 
1463  (%b.  1461-6,  n.  261),  and  was  restored 
to  his  dignities  by  act  of  the  parliament 
which  met  on  29  April  following  (£ot.  Pari. 
V.  611).  Somerset,  however,  soon  returned 
to  his  old  allegiance.  Early  in  1464  he 
esoiqted  from  a  castle  in  North  Wales,  where 
he  seems  to  have  been  kept  in  some  sort  oi 
confinement,  and,  aftw  being  neatly  noap- 
tured,  made  his  way  to  Margavet  on  the 
borders.  The  Laaesstxians  now  made  one 
mora  effort  to  reoover  tiie  crown,  but  at 
Hnham  on  14  May  1464  they  ware  utterly 
defeated  by  John  Neville,  marqnis  oi  M<m- 
[q.  v.]  Somerset  was  taken  prisoner 
executed  on  the  field  of  battle.  Parlia>- 
ment  annulled  the  act  restoring  him  to  his 
dignities,  which  again  became  forfut  and 
were  never  restored.  Somerset  is  described 
by  Chastellain  as '  un  tr6s  grand  sei^eur  et 
un  des  plus  beaulx  ioenes  chevabers  qui 
fust  au  royaume  anglais.'  He  was  probably 
as  competent  as  any  of  the  Lancastrian 
leaders,  but  their  miutary  capacity  was  not 
great.   He  was  immairied,  and  his  youngw 
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brotheer,  Edmund  Beaufort,  wat  styled  fourth 
Duke  of  Somereet  bj  the  Lancastrians.  By 
a>  miatr6flB  named  Joan  Hill,  the  third  doke 
left  a  son  Charles,  who  was  given  the  family 
name  of  Somerset,  and  whose  descendants 
became  dukes  of  Beaufort  [see  Sombbsbt, 
Ohisiab,  first  Easl  ow  Wobcesibb]. 

[Cat  Bot.  Pat.;  Acer's  FiBdsm;  BottUi 
PteL;  William  of  WorcMtsr  and  Stcreoson's 
Letters  (Bolls  8er.);  English  Cbron.,  ed. 
Bariet,  Qngorfa  Collsetions,  Throe  Eogliiib 
Cbron.,  and Warkworth's  Chvoa.  (Camdea  Soe.}; 
Polydore  Veigilj  Hall's  Chronicle^  Paston  Let- 
two,  ed,  Qairdoer ;  Forteecne's  ^OTemaoce  of 
Englaod,  ed.  Flammer ;  Artfaar  de  BicheiooDt, 
Hatthiea  D'Eecoachy  and  Chaetellain's  Cbro- 
Diques  (Soa.  de  THist.  de  FraneeV;  Beaueourt's 
Charles  VII;  Stnbb^s  Const.  Hist,  vol  iii. 
psffim;  Bameay's Lancaster siul  York;  Doyle's 
Offidal  Baronsge;  O.  E.  0[6kaynel's  Compete 
^nge.]  A.F.T. 

B11A.T7FORT,  JOHN,  first  Euuc  op 
Sombbsbt  and  MASauis  of  Dobsbt  uid  of 
60KBB8BT  (1373  P-UlO),  bom  about  1373, 
was  the  eldest  son  of  John  of  (Jaunt  [see 
JoHBTy  1810-1899],  by  his  mistress,  and 
oAerwaxds  his  third  wife,  (3athwine  Swyn- 
foti  rq>  ▼.]  His  yonn^r  brothen,  Henry 
BMonat,  oardinsl  and  buhop  of  Wiaehesterf 
and  Thtnnas  Beaufort,  earl  of  Dorset,  are 
separately  noticed,  and  his  sister  Joan  was 
married  to  B^h  NeviUe,  earl  ot  Westmor- 
land [q.  T.l  Henry  IV  was  his  half  brother. 
The  BeauiOTta  took  their  name  from  John 
of  Gftont's  castle  of  Beaufort  in  Anjou, 
where  they  were  bom,  and  not  from  Beau- 
f<»t  Castfe  in  Monmouthshire.  It  was 
afterwards  asserted  (Ellis,  OriffinalLetteri, 
2nd  ser.  i.  154)  that  John  Beaufort  was  '  in 
double  advoutiow  ffoten,'  but  he  was  pro- 
baUy  born  after  137S,  when  Catherine 
Swjiiford's  first  husband  died;  by  an  act 
of  pariiamemt  jpassed  on  6  Feb,  1897,  shortly 
after  Ji^  of  Gaunt's  maniage  to  CAthexine 
Sw^nfoxd,  the  Beanforts  wen  legitinwted. 
This  act,  tltoogh  it '  did  not  in  terms  acknow- 
ledge tluir  ri^t  of  succession  to  the  throne 
.  .  .  did  not  in  terms  forbid  it '  (Bbhttlbt, 
Sxoerpta  Hittoricat  pp.  IfiS  sqq.),  but  when, 
in  1407,  Henry  lY  confirmed  Richard  II's 
act,  he  introduced  the  impcvtaut  reserratton 
'exoepta  dignitate  reg^'  (Stvbbs,  Conat. 
Si$t.  iii.  68-9). 

John  Beaufort's  first  servioe  was  with 
tike  English  continent  sent  on  the  Duke  of 
Bourbon's  expedition  against  Barbery  in 
1S90.  They  sailed  from  Genoa  on  16  May 
of  that  year,  and  landed  in  A&ica  on 
22  July.  On  4  Aug.  an  attack  was  besun 
om.  £1  Mahadia,  but  after  seven  ii^ 
efisctoal  siege,  the  Engliahlione  Tft-^mbarked, 


reaching  England  about  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber. Beaufort  was  knighted  soon  after- 
wards (Doyle  says  in  1391),  and  in  lS9i  he 
was  serring  with  the  Teutonic  knights  in 
Lithuania.  Probably,  also,  be  was  with 
Henry  of  Derby  (afterwards  Henry  IV)  at 
the  great  battle  of  Nieopolis  in  September 
1396,  when  theXnrks  defeated  theChristiaas, 
and  Heniy  esoaped  m  board  a  Yenetian 
galley  on  uia  Danube.  RetnmiDg  to  En^ 
land,  Beauibrt  waa,  a  few  dm  after  his 
legitimation,  created  (10  Feb.  1396-7)  Earl 
of  Somerset,  with  plaoe  in  pariiament  be- 
tween the  earl  marshal  and  the  Esii  of 
Warwick.  He  then  took  part,  as  one  ot 
the  appellants,  in  the  ravolation  of  SeptenH 
ber  IS97,  wluch  drove  Gloucester  from 
power  and  freed  Richard  H  from  all  control 
(^Stubbs,  iiL  21).  On  29  Sept.  he  was 
created  Marquis  of  Dorset,  and  in  the  same 
year  was  elected  £.G.,  and  appointed  lieu- 
tmant  of  Aquitaine.  His  was  the  second 
marquisate created  in  England;  the  creation 
is  crossed  out  on  the  (marter  roll,  and  on 
the  same  day  he  was  created  Marquis  of 
Somenet,  but  it  was  as  Hsxquis  ^  Donet 
that  he  was  summoned  to  pariiament  in 
1898  and  1899,  and  he  aeema  aerer  to  have 
hem  staled  Marquis  of  Somerset.  He 
mained  m  England  when  Richard  H  banished 
his  half  brother  Henry  of  Derby,  was  ap- 
pointed admiral  of  the  Irish  fleet  on  3  Feb. 
1397-8,  and  constable  of  Dover  and  wardeo 
of  the  Cinque  Forts  three  dm  later)  on 
9  May  following  he  was  made  adniifal  of 
the  northern  fleet. 

He  had  thus  identified  himself  to  some 
extent  with  the  uneoDStitntionsl  rule  of 
Richard's  last  jfears,  and  ^bably  it  was 
only  his  -relationship  to  Heniy  IV  that 
saved  him  from  ruin  on  Richard's  fell.  He 
was  accused  for  his  slme  in  Richard's  acta 
by  pariianwnt  in  October  1899,  and  pleaded 
in  excuse  tlut  he  had  been  talun  by  surprise 
and  dared  not  diwbev.t^  king's  command. 
Ue  was  deprived  of  lue  marquisates,  and 
became  simply  Earl  of  Somerset,  but  there 
was  never  any  doubt  of  his  loyalty  to  the 
new  king,  his  half  brother.  He  oore  the 
second  sword  at  the  coronation  on  13  Oct. 
1899,  was  appointed  great  chamberlain  on 
17  Nov.,  and  in  J anuary  following  was,  with 
Sir  Thomas  Erpin^^m  [q.  t.  Snppl.],  put 
in  command  of  four  thousand  archers  sent 
against  the  revolted  earls.  On  8  Nov.  1400 
he  was  granted  the  estates  of  the  rebel 
Owen  Glendower,  but  was  never  able  to  take 
possession  of  them.  On  19  March  1401  he 
appears  aa  a  member  of  the  privy  council, 
ma  four  im  later  was  appomted  capt^n 
of  CJslaia.    He  mi  sent  on  a  diidomatio 
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lumon  to  TVkDoe  in  the  same  jetr,  ud 
gmml  turaidon  having  been  oreeied  by^the 
rebellioa  of  tiie  eula,  Somerset  was,  on  the 
petitun  of  the  commotu,  deolared  loyal. 
In  1402  the  oommons  also  petitioned  that 
he  might  be  restored  to  his  mamuiBate,  but 
Somerset  wisdy  declined  on  tne  ground 
that  the  title  'marquis'  was  straoge  to 
Biu^tsfamen. 

During  that  year  (1402)  Somerset  was 
oetively  employed.  On  37  April  he  was 
sent  to  neg;otiate  with  the  Duke  of  Ghielders; 
and  in  June  he  eaoorted  to  CologiM  the 
kii^B  daughter  Kanehe  on  her  mama^  to 
Lodwig  of  Bavaria.  He  had  been  wibMBs 
to  Hofff  IV's  marriage  by  proxy  to  Joan  of 
^ttany  at  ElUiam  on  S  April,  and  later  in 
the  Tear  he  was  seat  to  leten  the  new  queen 
to  Eni^aiidL  In  OetcAter  he  was  one  of  Uie 
locds  permitted  }]j  Henry  to  confer  with 
the  oommons  on  ooncUtion  that  this  consti- 
tutional innoration  was  not  to  be  taken  as 
a  precedent  (Stusbs,  iii.  37).  He  also  saw 
soma  service  with  the  fleet,  capturing  several 
Spanish  ships  in  the  channeL  He  seems  to 
have  taken  no  part  in  the  suppression  of  the 
Fercie^  revolt  in  140SL  but  on  28  Sept.  he 
was  made  lieutenant  of  South  Wales.  On 
Id  Feb.  140S-4  he  was  nominated  joint- 
omnmianottsr  to  treat  with  France,  and  on 
SO  Get.  1401  was  mtnnted  deputy-oonstable 
of  Engiaad.  Ss^  in  the  same  year  he 
waa  tne  of  the  ministera  irii(nn  Henry  IV, 
*n  fatthar  oondesoension  to  publio  feel- 
ing/ nominated  in  pariiament  to  form  his 
'neat  and  ocmtinnal  oounoil'  (ib.  iiL  44). 
IVom  38  Dae.  1406  to  8  May  1407  he 
waa  admiral  of  the  northern  and  western 
fleets. 

Somerset,  who  had  been  in  bailing  health 
for  some  time,  died  in  St.  Catherine's  Hoe- 
ntel  ,by  the  Tower  on  16  lUreii  1400-10 
(not,  as  all  the  peerages  say,  on  21  March), 
and  was  buried  in  the  Abbey  church  on 
Tower  Hill  (^juA  CMm.  ed.  Davies,  n. 
37).  An  alabaster  monument  was  afterwards 
enetadtoliis  memoiy  in  St.  Michael's  chuel, 
OanteibaiT GathedraL  He  married thenve 
38  April  1899,  Margant,  danghter  of  Thomas 
Holland^  seenid  eui  of  Kent  [q*  v.],  and  hj 
her,  who  afterwards  married  Thoniu,  duke 
of  CSaxenee  [q.  v.},  had  issoe— Chne  sons  and 
two  daughters.  The  three  sons— Henry 
(1401-1418),  John  (1403-1444)  [q.  v.],  and 
Edmnad  (1406  ?-14B6)  [q.v.]— all  succeeded 
as  earls  of  Somerset ;  John  and  Edmund 
were  also  dukes  of  Somerset.  Of  the  daugh- 
ters, Jane  or  Joan  married  James  I  of 
land,  and  is  semrately  noticed  [sea  Jasb, 
d.  144fi],  and  Margaret  married  Thomas 
Oonrtenay,  sail  of  Devoiu 


[Oal.  Close  aod  Patent  BoUs ;  Rolls  of  Parlia- 
ment, vol.  iii. ;  Bjmer's  Fadera ;  Ordinanees  of 
the  Privy  Council,  ad.  Nicolas;  Walmngbam, 
Trokelovfl,  Eulog.  Historiamm,  Waurin,  and 
Aonales  Henrici  IT  (Bolls  Ser.);  Monstrelet 
(ed.  Soc.  de  I'Hist.  de  Prance) ;  I^liah  Chro- 
nicle (Camden  Soc,);  Bentl^s  Excerpta  Histo- 
ries and  Hist,  of  the  Boyal  Vnvj;  Stnbb^a 
Const.  History ;  Bansay's  I^ncaater  and  York ; 
Wjlie's  Hist,  of  Henry  IT  (givra  ftill  reference* 
for  facts  of  Somerset's  eareer) ;  Doyle's  Ufflcial 
Barooaga ;  G.  E.  G[cAayne>  Complete  Peerage.] 

AF.  F. 

BEOESB^LYDIA  EBI^TINE(1827- 
1890),  advocate  of  women^  snffirage.  daoriH- 
ter  of  Hannibal  Lmgh  Bedrar  and  Maryliia 
wife,  daughter  of  James  Dnncalfe  of  Holliiw 
vrood,  was  bom  in  Coqwr  Street,  Manchea- 
ter,  on  24  Feb.  1627.  She  was  the  eldest  of 
fifteen  children.  Her  sxandfether,  Enuat 
Hannibal  Beckw,  vras  a  Oerman,  naturalised 
in  England,  who  settled  in  business  in 
Manchester.  Her  father  had  calico-printinir 
works  at  Beddish,  near  Stoclm>rt,  and 
afterwards  chemical  works  at  Altham,  near 
Aocrington,  Lancadiire,  where  from  about 
1838  to  1865  she  chiefly  lived.  During  her 
reudence  in  the  country  she  developed  a 
great  love  fisr  botany  and  astronomy,  uid  in 
1864  published  a  amall  volnme  entitled 
'  Botany  for  Noviees.'  She  read  a  pamr  be- 
fore the  British  Aasoeiatimk  in  ISBOf  'On 
Alternation  in  the  Structure  of  Lyehnia 
Dinna,  obemred  in  oonneolaott  with  tiie 
Devel<^mait  irf  a  Parasitic  Fun^na.'  She 
wrote  an  eleoientary  tmatise  on  astronon^, 
but  it  was  circulated  in  manuscript  only* 
^iMn  she  removed  with  her  father  to  Mim- 
cheiter  in  186S  she  started  a  society  <^ 
ladies  for  tJta  study  of  literature  and  BciencOf 
and  took  a  room  and  gave  free  lectures ;  tha- 
results,  however,  were  not  encouraging. 

The  subject  of  women's  suflrage  appean 
to  have  been  first  broiwht  to  her  notice  at  a . 
meeting  of  the  Social  wiience  Association  at 
MsnchoBter  in  October  1866,  when  a  piqter 
by  Madame  Bodichon  (Barbara  Lei^-, 
&nith)  [q.  v.  Suppl.]  was  read.  Thenceforth 
she  became  one  of  the  noat  active  worhsia 
in  the  oaase»  and  when  the  Manohester 
wcmiett's  suffra^  committee  was  started  by 
her  assistance  m  January  1867  she  became 
secretary.  Her  article  on '  Female  Suffrage' 
in  the  *  Contemporary  Benew'  for  Hanh 
1867  made  her  name  widely  known.  Later 
in  the  same  year  the  Manchester  committee 
joined  with  similar  organisattoxis  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  and  the  Manchester 
National  Society  for  Women's  Sufirage  was 
formed,  Miss  Becker  continuing  as  secretary. 
The  puUie  attention  given  to  the  subject 
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mB  mereased  bjr  the  disciuBion  which  fol- 
lowed apaper  on '  Some  supposed  Differences 
in  the  Minds  of  Men  ana  Women  with  re- 
gard to  Educational  Necessities,'  which  she 
contributed  to  the  British  Association  at  Nor- 
wich in  1868.  In  March  1870  the 'Women's 
Suffrage  Journal'  was  started,  and  Miss 
Becker  acted  as  its  editor  and  chief  contri- 
butor to  the  end  of  her  life.  She  published 
in  1872  an  important  pamphlet  on  the '  Poli- 
tical Disabilities  of  Women/  first  printed  in 
the  'Westminster  Review,'  and  in  1873  an- 
other pamphlet  entitled '  Liberty,  Gijualtty, 
and  frat^mit^:  a  Replj  to  Mr.  Fit^amea 
Stephen's  Stnctnrea  on  the  Subjection  of 
'Women/  Siet  laboors  fiur  the  society  were 
ineeaaaat.  I^ie  diieeted  its  policy  and  <»- 
ganisad  tiie  movement  as  a  whole.  There 
was  hardly  an  important  women's  sufirage 
meeting  or  conference  held  in  any  part  of 
the  kingdom  in  which  she  did  not  ta&e  part. 
Her  public  speaking  was  marked  not  only 
by  extreme  clearness  of  utterance,  but  by  its 
lucid  statement  of  fact,  its  grasp  of  sul^ect, 
and  logical  force.  She  naturally  came  to  be 
a  famiUar  figure  in  the  parliamentary  lobbies, 
where  her  political  capacity  was  fully  re- 
cognised. 

At  the  election  of  the  first  Manchester 
school  board  in  1870,  she  was  a  successful 
candidate  for  a  seat,  and  she  was  re-elected 
at  the  seren  subsequent  elections,  alwa^  as 
an  independent  OF  unsectsrian  member.  She 
hegt  special  watch  over  the  interests  of  the 
ftmale  teachers  and  Kholan,  and  in  the 
general  woric  of  the  board  she  bore  an  active 
and  influential  part. 

For  man^  years  she  never  missed  the 
annual  meetings  of  the  British  Association, 
and  often  took  part  in  the  discussions.  When 
she  attended  the  meeting  in  Canada  in  1884, 
she  wrote  some  descriptive  letters  to  the 
'  Manchester  Examiner  and  Times.'  She 
died  at  Q«neva  on  18  July  1890,  and  was 
buried  there  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  George. 

A  portrait  of  Miss  Becker,  painted  by 
Miss  S.  L.  Daere,  hangs  at  the  olflce  of  the 
centxal  committee  of  uie  Women's  Sofirage 
Soeietf,  Westminster,  pending  the  time 
when  It  can  be  offered  to  the  I^tional  Por- 
trait Gallery. 

[Memorial  onmber  of  ths  Womsn'a  Safi&age 
Journal,  Augnst  1890;  Mnnchester  Examiner 
and  Times,  31  July  1800;  Britten  and  Bonl- 
ger'a  English  Botanists,  1893,  p.  18;  Royal 
Soc  Cat.  of  SeienUflc  Papers,  rii.  118;  Shav's 
Old  and  New  Manchester,  ii.  76  (vith  portrait) ; 
Helen  Blackburn's  Wnmen's  Snfftage ;  a  record' 
of  the  Woman's  SufiVage  movraient  in  the  British 
Isles,  with  Uograpbieal  sketches  of  Miss  Beck«r, 
1902.]  C.W.S. 


BBOKBTT,  GILBERT  ARTHUR  X, 

(1837-1691),  humorist.  [See  X  Bboebtt.] 

BECKMAN,  Sm  MARTIN  (d.  170S>, 
colonel,  chief  engineer  and  master  gunner  or 
England,  was  a  Swedish  ca|>tain  of  artiUeiy. 
His  kxjther,  a  military  engmeer  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Charles  I  during  the  civil  war,  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  parliament  forces 
in  1644,  but  soon  after  escaped.  In  1653 
he  joined  tke  royalist  exiles  at  Middelburg, 
the  bearer  t>f  important  informati<Hi  bom 
England,  and  died  before  the  Restoration. 
Martin  Bookman  m  1660  petitioned  Charles 
II  for  the  plua  of  n^al  en^aeer,  formerly 
enjoyed  by  his  brother,  and  mentioned  that 
he  '  was  ruined  and  serecely  injured  by  aa 
accident  at  an  explosicm  in  the  preparation 
of  fireworks  to  be  shown  on  ths  water  in 
the  king's  honour.'  He  was  accordingly  em- 
ployed as  an  engineer,  and  his  i^linlaDora- 
tory  work  led  to  his  a]^ointment  on  6  June 
1661  to  the  expedition  under  Lord  Sand- 
wich aa '  firemaster  with  and  in  hia  muesty's 
fieete/ 

He  sailed  from  Deptford  with  the  fleet  on 
18  June  in  the  ship  Augustine,  and,  after  a 
short  time  at  Altcante,  prooeeded  agunat 
the  pirates  of  Algiers;  but,  the  enterpriae 
failing,  the  fleet  lure  away  for  Taogiers,  of 
which  possession  was  taken  as  part  of  the 
dowry  of  Catherine  of  Br^^ania  [q.  t.I  on 
80  Jan.  IMS.  Here  Beckman  made  plans 
of  the  place  and  of  such  fortdflcations  as 
he  couidered  necessary,  estimated  to  cost 
200,000/.  A  governor  and  garrison  were 
left  there,  and  the  fleet  pro<»eded  to  lAs- 
bon  to  escort  Queen  Catherine  to  F"riand. 
Beckman  arrived  with  the  fleet  at  Ports- 
moath  on  14  May.  Plans  of  the  actions  at 
A.lgiers  were  made  by  him  and  engrared. 

A  plan  of  Taugiers  was  sent  home  before 
the  fleet  returned,  and  Pepys  mentions  in 
his  '  Diary '  under  date  28  Feb.  1662,  that 
he  presented  to  the  Duke  of  York  from  Lord 
Sandwich  '  a  fine  map  of  Tankers,  done  by 
one  Captain  Martin  Beckman,  a  Swede,  that 
is  with  my  lord.  We  stayed  lookuw  over 
it  a  great  while  with  the  duke/  This  map 
is  in  the  collection  of  Ctoorge  III  in  the 
British  Museum. 

In  1668  Beckmaa  was  committed  a  pri- 
soner to  the  Tower  of  London.  He  stated, 
in  a  petition  to  the  king  and  council  for  a 
trial,  that  he  had  been  half  a  year  a  close 
raisoner  through  the  malice  of  one  person 
for  discovering  the  designs  of  ^e  SpMiiards 
and  others  against  his  majesty.  He  there- 
upon left;  England.  After  the  raid  up  the 
Medway  hj  the  Dutch  fleet  und«r  De  Kny- 
ter  in  1667,  he  wrote  on  24  Jane  to  the  kin; 
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from  Btade  in  Bnmon,  that  lie  had  Inou^ht 
to  peifeetkm  a  mode  of  firing  shift  which 
he  offered  for  serrioe  agaiiut  the  Dutch, 
who  had  done  him  infimta  wrongs.  He  was 
then  reealled,  and  ooiuulted  ai  to  fortifica- 
tiona  at  Sbeemess  to  guard  the  Medway. 
He  was  placed  in  charge  of  these  defenoea 
until  on  18  Oct.  1670  he  waa  nominated 
engineer  to  the  office  of  ordnance,  and  third 
enginaer  of  OtntX  Britain  from  1  July  oi 
that  year. 

On  9  Bfay  of  the  following  year,  whan 
Colonel  Thomas  Blood  [q.  T.]andhia  aoeom- 
plieea  .stole  the  crown  and  sqeptoo  from  the 
jawel-hoose  in  the  Tower  of  XiOiidoni  Beokp 
man,  whoa?  official  zeaidence  waa  in  the 
Towar,  heard  the  alarm,  and  after  a  aeTere 
struggle  made  Blood  a  prisoner.  BeckuMS 
waa  awarded  100/.  for  his  ahara  in  the  cap* 
ture. 

In  1672  im  viiited  Carlisle  and  difFord's 
fort  at  the  mouth  ai  the  Tyne,  plans  of 
which  and  some^  deveriy  executed  wateF< 
colour  Tiews  are  in  the  British  Museum  (see 
"Waxfou,  AjuedotsB  <f  iWnfuw,  1688,  ii. 
285^.  In  the  following  year  he  was  an 
en^eer  of  the  ordnance  train  in  the  expe- 
dition against  Holland  under  Prince  Rupert, 
and  took  part  in  the  naval  engsgements  oi 
28  Hay,  4  June,  and  11  Aug.  At  the  end 
of  1674  Charles  II  gave  verbal  direotions 
that  his  salary  ahould  be  increased  by  160/, 
per  auwun.  ui  Jannarv  1678  ha  wis 
punted  with  Sir  Bernard  de  Oonune  [q,  v.] 
and  Sir  Jonas  Hoore  Jq-  on  a  commi»- 
sion  to  Btrangthen  the  fortifications  of  Porta* 
mouth  and  to  fortify  Gkwport,  and  huv  land 
tax  the  purpose.  On  S  Blaroh  a  royal  war- 
rant semred  to  him  the  reversioa  of  chief 
engineer  of  Great  Britain  on  the  death  of 
Sir  Bernard  Be  Oomme. 

About  this  time  he  was  promoted  to  he 
major  in  the  army.  On  7  Feb.  1681  he  was 
appointed  second  engineer  of  C^reat  Britain, 
aiulwent  to  Hull  as  a  commissioner  to  carry 
out  the  defence  works  there,  and  also  r&> 
ported  on  the  defences  of  Holy  Island  and 
Berwick-on-Tweed  in  1682  and  1663.  In 
April  168Shewa8recaUed  from  Hull  to  join 
Lord  Dartmouth's  expedition  to  Tangier 
as  chief  engineer.  Samuel  Pwya  [q.  v.] 
Bailed  with  this  expeditioiK  ana  lus  naira* 
tire  of  the  voyage  was  published  in  1841. 
On  39  Aug.,  wn»i  at  sea,  Pattys  read  Beck- 
man'a  CHKgect  for  the  destruction  of  Tangier. 
The  omect  of  the  upediUon — the  destmc- 
ti(Hi  of  the  mole  and  defences  of  Tanglier 
and  the  withdrawal  of  the  garrison — having 
been  aatis&ctorily  acoomplished,  Beckman 
went  to  Gibraltar,  and  made  a  won  of  the 
Spanish  Rock  in  two  sheets^  whi^  is  now  in 
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the  King's  Library,  British  Hnseom.  Aiter 
his  return  to  England  he  was  sent  to  Soot- 
hmd  to  design  works  for  strengthening  Stir^ 
ling,  and  he  also  reported  on  the  defenoea 
of  C^liale,  NewcastlcHon-Tyne,  Tyneonouth, 
andScarb(»ough  castles,  Chester,  Yarmouth, 
and  Landgua^  fort. 

On  11  June  1686,  when  Lord  Dartmouth's 
n^al  regiment  of  nisiliera  was  raised,  Beck- 
man was  given  a  commission  as  captain  in 
it,  the  regiment  being  generally  quartered 
at  the  Towar  of  London.  On  2S  Dec.  of 
this  year  he  became  chief  engineer  of  Great 
Britun  in  succesalm  to  De  Qomme  deceased. 
Shortly  afterwaida  he  waa  knighted  (20 
Hafohl686). 

On  14  Feb.  1688  he  sopenriaed  by  zovsl 
command  a  display  of  ueworin  finun  his 
own  design  on  tne  occauon  of  the  queen's 
deliveiy.  On  11  Aug.  he  was  a^inted 
'  comptroller  of  fireworkes  as  well  for  war  as 
for  tnnmph,'  with  an  allowance  of  200/.  a 
year.  He  thna  became  the  first  head  of  the 
royal  laborabny  at  Wodlv^  and  ^indpal 
Btordceeper. 

On  15  Oct.  he  was  appdnted  chief  en- 
nneer  of  the  king's  train  against  William  oi, 
Orange,  but  no  action  was  necessary,  and  ha 
returned  to  London  and  served  under  Wil- 
liam. Durinsr  the  absence  this  year  on 
account  of  ill-health  of  Sir  Henry  Sheerea 
[q.  T>],  snrv^OT'general  of  the-  ordnanoe, 
Beokman  acted  for  him.  In  1689  he  wa« 
bunr  with  the  defawsei  of  Hull  and  Berwick- 
on-Twesd,  uid  obt^ied  a  voral  warrant 
(23  Aug.)  for  the  ueention  of  his  proposed 
fortifications  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

In  1691  he  accompanied  Maior-genen4 
Thomas  Tollemache  [q-  v.]  to  Ireland,  land- 
ing at  Dublin  at  the  latter  end  of  May,  and 
took  part  under  Ginkel  in  the  ai^  of 
Athlone  in  June,  the  battle  of  Aghrun  on 
12  July,  and  the  siege  of  Limerick  in  August 
and  September.  He  was  appointed  on  36  Feb. 
1692  to  be  colonel  commanding  the  ordnance, 
train  for  the  sea  expedition,  and  in  April  he 
sat  as  a  member  of  General  Ginkel's  com- 
mittee on  the  owknisation  of  the  train.  In 
June  he  embarked  with  the  train  and  a  force 
of  seven  thonsuid  men  under  the  Duke  of 
Leinster,  for  a  descent  upon  the  French 
coast ;  but  the  Frmch  troops  proving  too 
numerous  in  the  vidnity  of  Xa  Hogue,  the 
troops  were  landed  at  Ostend.  They  cap- 
tured Fumes  and  Dixmude,  which  Beckman 
strengthened  with  new  works.  He  returned 
to  E^land  at  the  end  of  October.  In  1698 
he  agam  commanded  the  ordnance  train  in 
the  summer  expedition. 

At  the  end  of  May  1694  he  sailed  in  com- 
mand (tf  the  train  and  of  ^1  the  bomb- 
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tcswIb  and  mMhineSj  with  the  tacoops  under 
Tollaniche,  and  amTad  with  tha  fleet  at 
Cuuiet  Bay  on  7  June,  when  the  land 
attack  &iled.  IM^roe  and  Havre  were  then 
reduced  to  ruins  by  rteekmui'B  bomb-TeeselB, 
and  the  whole  eoaatsoharaaeedand  alanned 
that  the  iohabitanta  had  to  be  forcibly  kept 
in  the  coaat  towns.  Haring*  returned  to  St. 
Helena  on  26  Juljr,  Beckman  and  his  bomlh* 
resfiels  went  with  the  fleet  under  Sir 
Olowdisley  Shovell  to  the  attack  of  Dunkirk 
and  Calais  in  Beptember,  and  then  returned 
to  England.  He  afterwards  yisited  the 
Channel  Islands  and  reported  on  the  de- 
ffncee  of  Quemaer.  His  plans  of  St.  Peter's, 
Castle  Comet,  and  the  Bouche  de  Vale,  with 
water^olour  aketehea,  are  in  the  IGMtish 
Musenm. 

On  S2  Bfoy  1696  Beckman  was  ap^bted 
to  tiie  command  of  the  ordnance  tram  and 
the  machine  and  bomb-Tessels  for  the  sum- 
mer expedition  to  the  stiaits  of  Gibraltar, 
and  totuE  part  in  the  operations  on  the  coast 
of  Catalonia,  retumiD|^  home  in  the  witumn. 
His  demands  for  projectiles  for  his  bomb- 
Tessele  were  so  larffe  that  the  board  of 
ordnance  represented  that  parliament  had 
made  no  provision  to  meet  thepi.  He  exer- 
cised a  nmilar  command  in  the  summer  ex- 
pedition under  Lord  Berkeley,  which  sailed 
at  the  end  of  June  1696  to  '  insult  the  coast 
of  France.'  On  3  July  Berkeley  detached 
a  squadron  of  ten  ships  of  war  under  Ca^ 
tain  Mees,  RN.,  and  Beckman  with  his 
bomb-vessels.  They  entered  St.  Martin's, 
lale  of  Bh6,  on  the  6th  under  Fmnchoolouia, 
uriildi  thCT  struck  aa  soon  as  they  had  an- 
chored. They  bombarded  the  place  all  that 
night  and  the  following  day,  expending  over 
two  thousand  bombs  and  deetroving  the  best 
part  of  the  town.  On  the  7tn  they  sailed 
for  Olonne,  where  a  like  operation  produced 
a  similar  result,  and  then  rejoined  the  fleet, 
returning  to  Torbay,  These  enterprises 
created  such  alarm  that  over  a  hundred 
batteries  were  ordered  by  the  French  mini- 
stry to  be  erected  between  Brest  and  Ooulet, 
and  over  sixty  thoosand  men  were  continu- 
ally in  arms  for  coast  defence. 

Early  in  1697  Beckman  surveyed  all  the 
bomb-vessels,  ten  of  which  he  reported  to  be 
in  good  condjtion  and  fitted  to  take  in 
twfflitv  mortars  *  which  are  all  we  have  ser- 
viceaUe.'  On  the  general  thanksgiving  for 
peace  on  2  Deo.  Beckman  dengned  the  fire- 
work display  before  the  king  and  the  Toy^ 
fiunil^  in  St.  James's  SqnarB,  London ;  his 
dxawmg  representation  <^  it  is  in  tha  King's 
LibraiT,  British  ]!t!useam. 

Lack  of  monef  for  defences  caused  Beck- 
man as  much  difficulty  as  his  predecessors 


and  gnceeason  in  cffloa.  Bepreaontatioaa  at 
iiueeantj-An  renxd  to  Portamonth,  for  ex- 
ample,  in  l'699~l8d  to  many  nlani  and  r»< 
ports,  but  nothing  waa  efiecteo. 

Beckman  died  in  Londm  oa  34  June 
1702.  He  a^tears  to  have  married  Elixa- 
beth,  dau^tn^  of  Talbot  Edwards^  keeper  of 
the  crown  Jewels.  She  was  buned  at  die 
Tower  of  London  on  12  Deo.  1677.  Two 
sons,  Peter  and  Edward,  were  also  buried 
there  on  7  Feb.  1676  and  29  June  1678  m- 
apectively.  The  board  of  ordnance  wrote  to 
Marlboroogh  that  Beckman's  death  was  a 
very  |rreat  loss.  The  post  remMned  unfilled 
for  nme  years. 

[Board  of  Ordnance  Records ;  Boyal  En* 
gineers'  Beoords ;  Royal  Warrants;  Cat  of  State 
Papers,  1644-1702;  various  tracts  on  Fottifleap 
tioD,  tea.;  Addit  HB8.  Itrit.  Mas.;  Stmys 
Impartial  Hist,  of  Wars  in  Ireland,  and  Cm- 
tinoatioD,  189S;  Baylej's  Tower  of  LobAod, 
1821 ;  Life,  Jmrnals,  and  Correspondence  of 
Samnsl  Pepys,  1841,  also  Diary  of  same;  Gam- 
den's  Ghnresend ;  Fooock'B  OtareaaDd  and  Hil- 
tott,  1 797 ;  Field  oi  Man,  1801 ;  Rapin's  Hi*. ; 
Hame'a  Hist. ;  Chamock's  Biogmphia  Navaliit 
1795;  Oampbell's  British  Admirals;  Lord  Car- 
marthen's Joomal  of  the  Bnst  Graedition, 
1694 ;  Present  State  of  Enrt^  1694 ;  Outed's 
Kent;  Burke's  Seats  and  Arms;  Kennett's  Re- 
gister; Strjpe;  Gannon's  ^t.  Records  of  the 
18th  Royal  Irish  Regiment.]  R.  H.  7. 

BBDFOBD,  FRANCIS  (1799-1888), 
bookbinder,  was  bom  at  Paddm^n,  Lon- 
don, on  18  June  1799.  His  father  IS  believed 
to  have  bem  a  courier  attached  to  the  eata- 
Uidimait  of  George  m.  At  an  early  age  he 
was  sent  to  a  school  in  Yorkshire,  and  on  his 
return  to  London  his  guardian,'Henry  Bower, 
of  S8  Great  Marlborough  Street,  apprenticed 
him  in  1617  to  a  bookbinder  named  Haigh, 
in  Poland  Street,  Oxford  Street,  Only  a 
part  of  his  time  was  served  with  Ha^h,  and 
in  1823  he  was  transferred  to  a  binder  named 
Finlay,  also  of  Poland  Street,  with  whom  hia 
indentures  were  completed.  At  the  end  of 
his  apprenticeship  he  entered  the  workshop 
of  one  of  the  best  bookbinders  of  the  day, 
Charles  Lewie  fq.  v.],  of  35  Duke  Street,  St. 
James's,  with  whom  he  worked  until  the  death 
of  his  employer,  and  subsequently  managed 
thebusinese  for  Lewis's  widow,  Itwas  during 
this  period  that  Bedford's  talent  and  indua- 
try  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Duke  of 
PWtland,  who  became  not  only  one  at  hia 
most  liberal  patrons,  hot  also  one  of  his 
stannchest  and  kindest  fHends.  Xa  1841 
Bedford,  yiho  had  left  lbs,  Lewis's  estfr- 
bltshment,  entered  into  partnership  with 
John  Clarke  of  61  Frith  Street,  Soho,  who 
had  a  special  reputation  for  Innding  books  in 
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tne-mtrbled  calf.  Clmrke  and  Bedford  ear^ 
lied  on  their  baglneM  in  Frith  Street  until 
ISSO,  when  the  partneTahip  waa  disaolTed. 
la  1851  Bedford  went  to  the  Gape  of  Good 
'Baga  for  the  benefit  of  hia  health,  when  he 
isniiiiiied  a  considerable  time,  the  exiwases 
flf  lui  ioiuney  being  defrayed  by  the  Bnhe 
of  Portland,  and  on  his  return  to  England 
be  established  himself  in  Blue  Anchor  Yard, 
¥0^  Street,  Westminster.  He  aftuwuds 
■Usd  91  York  Street  to  hia  premises,  and 
Tsnained  there  until  his  death,  which  took 
pJaee  at  his  residence  at  Shepherd's  Hush, 
HanuneTsmith,  on  8  Jnne  1883.  Bedford 
Tu  twice  married,  but  had  no  ohUdxen  by 
either  of  his  wives. 

The  work  of  Bedford  is  not  excdled  by 
Uiatof  any  English  bookbinder  of  his  time. 
If  not  distinguished  by  much  originality,  it 
is  always  in  good  taste,  and  although  it  may 
not  be  quite  equal  in  finish  to  that  of  the 
IwBt  of  the  coKteaxganry  Krench  binders, 
firtoondneaa  and  thtnowmeia  it  oonld  not 
he  snipasaad.  Bedford^  appredated  tall 
copies,  and  &  book  neyer  came  from  his 
hsiids  shorn  of  its  maigins.  He  was  also 
a  vny  skilfbl  moider  damaged  leaTaa, 
TIm  nnmfaar  of  volunMi  bound  him  is 
Tery  large,  and  for  many  yews  a  oontlnuous 
■tretm  1^  beautiful  bindii^  issued  from  his 
workaht^,  the  great  majority  of  which  are 
BOW  to  be  found  on  the  shelves  of  the  fiuMt 
libraries  of  England  and  America.  Itfany 
of  his  dunceet  productions  are  imitations 
of  the  work  of  the  great  French  bookbinders 
of  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  and  the  bindines  oi  Sx^n'a 
'Poens'and  'Italy,'  of  which  he  boimd 
smrsl  coptea  in  morocco  inlaid  with 
coloored  leatiiers  and  covered  with  delicate 
gold  tooling  in  the  style  of  Padeloup,  are 
szoui^  specimens  of  his  akilL  These  two 
Twuaes  have  rqieatedly  realised  upwards 
of  (Aa  hnndzed  gntneaa.  Bedfttrd  himself 
eoaridered  that  an  editicHi  oi  Duite,  whit^ 
ke  bound  in  brown  morocco  and  tooled  with 
s  Oiolier  pattern,  was  his  ^cmvre,  and 
vishedit^aoedinhiscoflbi;  but  hia  request 
VIS  BDt  eomplied  with,  and  it  waa  sold  at 
the  nle  of  his  hooka  for  49^  He  obtained 
prise  medals  at  several  of  Ae  great  English 
ud  French  exhibitions.  His  books  were 
disposed  of  \ij  Sotheby,  WiUdnaon,  & 
Hodoe,  in  March  1884,  and  realised 
4^62. 16f.  6d.  Bfany  of  die  beat  ezamitles 
of  Us  woik  were  among  them.  In  addition 
to  Us  bUU  as  a  bookbinder,  Bedford  poe- 
•MBsd  sneh  literary  and  UbliogTaphical 
bowledgBu 

[Arhmasia,  16  Jaaa  1883]  The  Bookbinder, 
>•  H;  prifstc  iaflmMtioa.]  W.  Y.  F. 


BETFH,  AliEXANDER  <1799-1801)» 
divine  and  authOT,  was  bom  at  Campbeltown, 
Argyleahire,  on  IS  Jan.  1799.  Hia  parenta 
were  Gilbert  Beith  and  Helen  Elder.  S^'e 
&ther  vraa  a  laud  agent  and  fimner  in  the 
Kintyxe  diatrict  <tf  Argyleahire,  and  was  a 
man  of  vride  reading,  especially  in  theology 
and  church  history.  After  the  usual  oeuisa 
of  education  at  Campbeltown  young  Beith 
entered  the  Qlasgow  University  with  a  view 
to  the  ministry  of  the  church  of  Scotland. 
He  waa  licensed  by  the  preat^tery  of  Kin- 
tyre  on  7  Feb.  1821.  CaUed  to  the  ohapel- 
(n-eaae  at  Oban  in  June  fisllowing,  he 
laboured  there  until  November  1824,  when 
he  was  transferred  to  H(^  Street  ehuroh, 
Glasgow.  There  for  two  years  he  ministered 
to  a  la^  congregation.  In  1S26  he  removed 
to  the  parish  «  Bjlbrandon,  Argyleahire,  and 
in  18S0  to  the  pariah  of  Qlene&,  Invemeaa* 
shire.  In  1839  he  waa  oalled  to  the  fint 
charge  <tf  Stirlii^.  When  the  amtation  on 
the  subject  of  ^litnal  indepUMenoa  was 
reaching  a  criaia  m  the  church  of  Sootlaad, 
Beith  waa  one  of  the  seven  ministers  1^ 
pointed  in  1843  to  preach  at  StraUihogie  in 

Site  of  the  prohibition  of  the  civil  courts, 
a  was  one  of  the  474  ministers  who  in  1843 
loft  the  establiahed  church  and  formed  the 
free  church  of  Scotland.  He  and  his  ooa- 
gregation  removed  to  a  handsome  place  of 
worship  which  was  aubsequently  erected  in 
Stirling  and  named  the  Free  North  Church. 
In  1647  Beith  gaye  evidence  on  the  question 
of  sites  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  some  landowners  having  refused 
sites  for  the  erection  of  buildings  in  couneo- 
tion  with  the'  free  church.  Ha  took  a  pro- 
minent part  in  educational  and  other  matters 
affecting  the  new  xelie^oiu  denomination. 
The  denee  of  D.D.  vrai  oonferred  u^m  him 
in  1850  by  the  umversity  of  Prinoetonf 
In  1868  he  waa  .  elected  moderator 
of  the  general  assembly  ot  .the  free  chundi, 
the  assembly  which  first  dsali  witb  ^ 
famous  Oarcuoas  eaa&  Beith  rrtired  from 
the  active  aarrice  of  the  ehuroh  in  StarUi^ia 
1876,  but  continued  to  take  part  in  the 
general  work  of  the  denomination.  He  waa 
a  fluent  q>eaker  and  able  preacher;  his  theo- 
It^oal  position  wa4  broad  and  liberal.  Whei^ 
the  deposition  of  William  Robertson  Smith 
[q.T.]  waa  first  moved  in  the  assembly,  Beith 
propwed  and  carried  a  motion  that  the 
charges  be  withdrawn  and  the .  professor  be 
restored,  to  his  chair  in  Aberdeen.  He  held 
that  entacal  study  <tf  acripturea  waa  not 
ineonsistwit  with  leverenee  for  them  and 
belief  in  their  inspiration.  He  died  at  Edin- 
bui^h  on  11  May  1691  in  hia  ninety-third 
year.   By  hia  win  Julia  Bobaou  (d.  25  Sept. 
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1866)  he  had  foartwn  children  :  six  sons 
and  eight  daughters.  Hie  eldest  son,  Gilbert, 
was  member  of  parliament  for  the  central 
divinon  of  Glasgow,  1886,  and  for  the  Invw* 
ness  distriot  of  borghs,  1893-6.  Anodieraoiif 
JohA  AieouHidar,  waa  a  Jnstiee  ci  the  peaoe 
and  doiely  oonnaeted  fat  many  years  with 
philaothropie  and  educational  work  in  Man- 
chester; he  died  in  October  1896.  Both 
Inothen  were  partners  in  the  well-known 
firm  of  Beith,  Stevenson,  &  Oo.,  East  India 
merchants,  Glasgow  and  Manchester. 

An  euwllent  portrait  of  Dr.  BuA,  painted 
by  Norman  McBeth,  was  presented  to  him 
by  his  congrMfatitm  in  Stirling,  and  is  in  the 
possession  of  his  son  Gilbert  in  Glasgow. 

Dr.  Beitfa  was  a  voluminoas  writer.  Be- 
sides many  pamphlets  on  pabUc  questions, 
he  pafatished :  1.  '  A  Treatise  on  the  Baptist 
ControTeiey'  (in  Gaelic),  1828.  2.  'A 
Gatechism  on  B^tism,'  1824.  3.  'Sorrow- 
ing yet  Rejoituag,  a  Narrative  of  sneoessiTe 
BereaTementa  in  a  Ministiv'a  Family'  168a 
4.  *ThB  Two  Witnasaea  traoed  in  Bjatoij/ 
1846.  6.  'Biographical  Sketoh  irftheBer. 
Alex.  Stewart,  Oromarty,' 1864.  9.'Ghiist 
our  Life,  being  a  Sertea  of  Lectures  on  the 
first  Six  Chapters  of  John's  Gospel,'  3  vols. 
1866.  7. '  Scottish  Seformers  and  Martyrs,' 
1660.  8.  'The  Scottish  Ohorch  in  her  re- 
lation to  other  Churches  at  B<nne  and 
Abroad,'  1869.  9.  '  A  Highland  Tour  with 
Dr.  Candlish,'  1674.  10.  <  Memoiia  of  Dis- 
ruption Times,'  1677.  11.  'The  Woman  of 
Samaria,'  1880. 

[Penonal  fcnovledM ;  private  infbrmatioD  ; 
Bcotfs  Fasti  Bccles.  Scotican,  n.  L  SI,  70, 101, 
ni.l.4S.]  T.  B.  J. 

BSLOHBB,  JAMBS  (1781-1811),  priae- 
fighter,  wa«  bofn  at  his  ntber's  houae  m  St. 
Jamaica  duxehTard,  Biistolf  on  16  April 
1781.  His  moUier  was  a  daughtw  of  Jack 
Slack  (d.  1778),  a  noted  pngiust,  who  de- 
feated John  Broughton  [q.  V.J  in  April  1760. 
*Jim'  Belcher  followed  the  trade  of  a 
buKdwr,  thouffh  he  was  never  formally  ap- 

nticed,  and  signalised  himself  when  a  lad 
^  ugilistic  and  other  feats  at  Lansdovm 
fiiir'  He  was  a  natural  fighter,  owing  little 
to  instruction  in  the  art.  His  form  is  de- 
scribed as  el^^t ;  he  was,  at  any  rate,  good^ 
humoured,  finely  proportioned,  and  vrell- 
looking.  He  came  to  London  in  1796  and 
ntarred  with  Bill  Warr,  a  veteran  boxer,  of 
(Xtvent  Garden.  On  12  April  1799,  after  a 
fight  of  thirty-three  minutes,  he  beat  Tom 
Jones  of  Paddington  at  WMmwoodSmibbs. 
On  16  May  1800  Belcher,  aged  19,  net  Jack 
Barthohunew,  aged  S7,  cm  FinoUey  (Com- 
mon, and  after  seventeen  rounds  knocked 


him  out  with  a  '  terrific '  body  blow.  On 
S2  Dec  1800,  near  Abershaw's  gibbet  tm 
Wimbledon  Common,  he  defeated  Andrew 
(Gamble,  the  Irish  champion,  in  five  rounda, 
Gamble  bein^  utterly  coidlbanded  by  his 
o^tpcment'a  qiuckneas.  On  26  Nor.  1801  he 
met  Joe  Beua  of  Wem,  and  deCnted  him 
after  sixteen  roands  nt  de^ierate  fluting. 
He  fought  him  again  on  20  Aug.  and 
B^s  retired  at  the  end  tm  fourteenth 
round,  by  which  time  he  oould  acareely 
stand  and  was  shockingly  out  about  the 
face.  In  April  1808  he  severely  punished 
John  Flrby, '  the  young  ruffian,'  m  a  hastily 
arranged  enoountor.  Next  m<mth  he  had 
to  appear  before  Lord  Ellenburough  in  the 
court  of  king's  bench  for  rioting  and  flfhting, 
rnxm  which  occasion  he  was  defended  by 
^skine  and  Francis  Const  [q.  v.],  and  was 
merely  bound  over  to  come  up  for  judgment 
upon  his  own  reoognisanoe  in  400/. 

In  July  1803  Belcher  lost  an  eye  owmg 
to  an  aoddeat  whm  playing  at  nwhets. 
ffia  hi^  spirit  and  wmatitntion  forthwith, 
declined,  bnt  ha  was  riaoed  by  hia  iinendain 
the '  snag  tavern '  otthe  JoUy  Brawera  in 
Wardour  Streets  Unhappily  he  was  stined 
by  jealou^  of  a  former  pupU,  Hen  Peane, 
the  '  Bristol  game-chicken,'  once  mem  to 
try  his  fortune  in  the  ring.  He  had  a  terri- 
ble battle  with  Fearce  on  Baml^  Ubor, 
near  Dcmcaster,  on  6  Deo.  1806.  He  die- 
played  all  hia  old  courage  bat  not  hia  old 
skill  or  form,  and  was  defeated  in  eighteen 
rounds.  He  fought  yet  again  two  neroie 
fights  with  Tom  Cribb— the  first  on  8  April 
1807  at  Moulsey  in  forty-one  rounds,  wnea 
Belcher  would  nave  proved  the  winner  but 
for  his  oonfnsed  sight  and  sprained  wrist — 
the  second  on  1  Feb.  1800,  in  answer  to  a 
ehallmge  for  the  belt  and  two  hundred 
guineas.  Belcher  was  cMlsated  after 
a  punishing  fl^t  in  toirtT^ne  raonds, 
thondh  the  best  judges  «r  ojHnion  that, 
had  ^Beldier  possessed  his  onee  exeellant 
constitution  and  eyesight,  CnVb  most  have 
been  the  loser.  Tliis  was  Belohu^s  last 
fi^t.  He  was  one  of  the  gamest  fighters 
ever  seen  in  the  pnae<riiig,  and  probably  the 
most  rapid  in  his  movements :  '  you  heard 
his  blows,  you  did  not  see  them.'  A  truly 
courageous  man,  Belcher  was  in  private  lifo 
good-humoured,  modest,  and  unassuming ; 
but  after  his  last  fight  he  became  taeitum 
and  depressed.  He  was  deserted  by  moat 
of  his  old  patrons :  one  of  the  best  of  these 
was  Thomas  Pitt,  the  second  lord  Oamel- 
ford,  who  at  his  death  on  10  March  1804 
left  him  his  famous  bulldog  Trusty.  Bel- 
dw  died  «i  80  July  1611  at  the  CMdi  and 
Hones,  Aitb  Stne^Sobo^  a  pn^er^  which 
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he  1^  to  hie  widow;  be  wms  interrecl  in  the 
llatylebone  burial  fpnund.  By  tbe  ooiufr> 
qnoiee  of  bia  -various  battles,  stated  tbe 
I  Gentleman's  Ma^aiine/  aided  by  mat 
insularity  of  living,  be  bad  reduced  bim- 
eelf  to  a  most  pidaUe  situation  for  tbe  last 
eigbtoen  rnontos,  and  at  last  fell  a  mart^ 
to  bis  iodiscretions.  Portraits  are  given  in 
'  Pugilistica'  and '  Boouana,'  in  wbich  Egan 
ittbar^  'upon  bis  likeness  to  Napoleon.  A 
link  between  the  silver  and  golden  ages  <rf 
the  priie-ring,  Belcher  was '  as  well  taown 
to  hu  own  geneimtifHL  aa  Pitt  IV  WelUngton.' 
Like  the  latter  be  is  eommemcmted  oj  an 
article  of  attire,a  'beleher'OTblne  and  white 
spotted  neckeiebief,  though  th»  term  is 
apftUed  looady  to  any  particoloiued  band- 
kenduef  tied  ronnd  the  nock.  His  character 
and  a{i|iearBnce  are  bijritW  eulogised  in  Dr. 
Conan  t>07lB'8  novel, '  Bodney  Stone'  (chaps. 
X.  and  TvA  In  1805  a  Vexy  brief  but  olood- 
thirsty  'Treatioe  (sic)  on  Boxing  by  Mr. 
J.  Belcher'  was  appended  to  Bwringtcn's 
'  Mew  L(mdott  Spy  '  tot  that  year. 

A  younger  brouier,  Tom  Bblohsb  (1788- 
1864),  was  scarcely  inferior  as  a  pufj^ist  to 
Jim.  He  won  battles  in  succession  with 
Dt^herty,  Firby,  and  some  fighters  of  lees 
npate,  but  he  was  bad^  defeated  byDatch 
Sam  (Samnel  Elias,  1776-1816).  He  was 
an  acoompUabed  boxer  and  sMiter,  and  at 
tiw  Teams  Oonrt,  during  Oribb'i  pn^rietov 
■htp,  be  defeated  with  the  gloves  such  ex- 
perts as  Shaw  the  Ufegnardsman,  John 
Gully  [q.  tJ,  and  the  coloured  bniisn. 
Holineux.  Tom  Belcher,  who  is  described 
as  'gentlemanly  and  inoffensive,'  died  at 
Bristol  on  9  Dec.  1864,  aeed  71,  nniversally 
respected,  having  earned  a  eompetenoe  as 
taTem-keeper  at  the  Oaatle,  Holboni,  sub- 
•eqaenUy  kept  by  Tcmt  Spring  [see  Wibibb, 
Thokasj. 

[lOles's Pugilistica,  vol.  L  (iNntiait) ;  ISgann 
Boztsna,  i.  120,  334;  FisUana,  p.  7;  GmL. 
Mas.  1811,  ij.  194;  Hporting  Review,  1884; 
BadmiDtonlibranr,  'Boxing,' p.  ISA;  Noteaand 
Qaeriss.  Istser.it.  46;  Blackwood's  Hag.  xii. 
4«S;  European  Msg.  Ix.  167.]  T.  8. 

"BELU  JOHN  (1811-1896),  sculptor,  was 
bom  at  Hopton,  Saffolk,  in  1611,  and  was 
educated  at  Catfleld  rectorr,  Norfblk.  He 
studied  sculptnre  in  tbe  Roysl  Academy 
aehools,  and  exhibited  his  first  work  lA  the 
Royal  Academy,  a  religions  group,  in  1882. 
In  1883  be  exhibited  'A  Qixl  at  a  Brook' 
and  'John  tbe  Baptist'  at  the  Academy, 
and  two  statuettes  at  tbe  Suffolk  Street 
Gallery,  foUowed  by 'Ariel' in  1834.  He 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1836 
*  I^jche  faeding  a  Swan '  and '  Youth^S^ing, 


and  Infancy ) '  in  1837  'Fsycbe  and  tbe  Dove,' 
and  a  model  of '  Tbe  Eagle^hooter,*  the  first 
version  of  one  of  Us  beet  statues.  In  1837, 
tbe  year  in  which  BeU  established  bis  reputa- 
tion, be  also  exhibited  two  busta, '  Amoret ' 
and  'Psyche,'  at  tbe  foitish  Ibistitution. 
Later  works  were  '  Amoret  Captive'  (1838), 
'The  Babes  in  the  Wood,'  and  'Dorothea' 
(18S9),  a  subject  from  Cervantes,  which  was 
repeated  in  marble  in  1841  for  Lord  Lana- 
downe.  BeU  repeated  '  Tbe  Ea|^e-Shooter ' 
in  1841,  and  exhibited  it  with  a  '  David '  in 
Suffolk  Street.  A  'Madonna  and  Obild' 
(Royal  Academy,  1840)  waa  bis  first  attem^ 
at  devotional  8culptvi«.  In  1841  he  exm- 
bited '  Hie  'Wounded  Olorinda,'  and  in  1842 
he  repeated '  Tbe  Babm  in  tbe  Wood,Vbich 
bad  become  Tery  popular,  in  marble.  The 
latter  work  is  now  in  the  Victoria  and  Al- 
bert Museum.  In  1844  BeU  contributed  bis 
'Eagle-Sla}^er'  and  'Jane  Shore'  to  the 
seomd  exnibititm  at  Weetnunstor  HaU  of 
cartoons  and  other  works  designed  for  t^e 
decoration  of  the  new  bousee  of  ^Usment. 
He  afterwards  obtained  commissions  for 
statues  <rf  Lord  Falkland  and  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  (1864)  for  St.  Stephen's  HaU,  West- 
minster. Among  bis  other  public  works  in 
London  are  a  statue  of  Lord  Olanndoa  at 
tiu  Forugn  Office,  tbe  Wdlnutcn  moim- 
mmt  m  marble,  with  statues  of  Feaoe  and 
War  (1866-6),  at  the  GuUdbaU,the  Ownrde' 
Memorial  in  bronie  (1868-60)  in  W^loo 
Flaoe,  and  the  marble  group  of '  Tbe  United 
States  directing  the  Progress  of  America,' 
part  of  the  AiWt  Memorial,  Hyde  Park, 
a  model  for  wbich  waa  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy  in  1869.  A  laroe  copy 
this  work  in  terra  cotta  is  at  ^^i^ington. 
Two  of  BeU's  chief  works  are  at  Woolwich, 
a  marble  statue  of  'Armed  Science' (1866), 
in  tbe  royal  artalleiy  mess-room,  and  tbe 
Crimean  uliUeiy  memorial  (I860)  on  the 
parade.  A  bust  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
(1858)  is  at  Eton,  and  there  is  a  l^e  monu* 
ment  to  James  Montgomery  in  Sheffield 
cemetery.  Many  of  Bdl'e  best  works  are  in 
private  collections;  for  instance,  'Lalage' 
(1666)  in  Lord  FftnriUiam's  colleetMB  at 
Wentwnth  Woodhooae ;  tha  bronke  v«rrion 
of 'The  Eagle-Slayer 'at  the  same  place; 
'  Andromeda '  belongs  to  King  Bdward  VII, 
'£m(^;en'  to  Lord  <A>leridge, ' Etc '  to  Lord 
Truro. 

Bdl's  earlier  work  had  shown  vigour  and 
iro^fination,  and  a  departure  from  tne  frigid 
dassicism  which  bad  prevailed  in  English 
sculpture  before  bis  time;  but  hie  later 
works  at  the  Royal  Academy,  sueb  as  'The 
Cross  of  Prayer '  (1864), '  A  Cherub '  (1866), 
'  The  Foot  of  the  Cross '  (1866), '  Mother  and 
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ChUa '  (1867),  •  The  Octoroon '  (1868), '  The 
Lut  Kiss'  (1860),  show  a  decline  in  power, 
and  are  full  of  religioua  sentimentality  or 
pHUdo-clasaical  el^ance.  He  exhibited  for 
the  last  time  in  1870.  Good  engraTinos  of 
some  of  his  most  popular  statues, 'The  Haid 
of  Sara^ossa,'  '  Babes  in  the  Wood,'  and 
'  The  CiDcs  of  Pr»er,*  were  pnblidied  in  the 
'  Art  JouniaL'  Bt^l  presented  •  ooUeetion 
of  models  of  his  luge  works  to  Ae  Eeiiiiiig<- 
ttm  Town  Halt 

Bell  tocA:  an  active  part  in  the  movement 
whidi  led  to  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1861, 
and  afterwards  to  the  foimdatioa  of  the 
South  Sensingfton  (now  Victoria  and  Albert) 
Hnseum.  He  published  'Free-hand  Out- 
Hoe,'  1862-4;  an  essay  on  'The  Four  Pri- 
mary Sensations  of  toe  Mind,'  1862 ;  and 
'Ivan  ni,  a  Dramatic  Sketch,'  1866.  In 
1869  he  rei^ved  a  medal  from  the  Society 
of  Arts  for  the  orinnation  of  the  principle 
of  entasis  as  applied  to  the  obelisk.  A  paper 
hr  Bell  «  this  subject  was  published  in 
1868  as  an  appeadiz  to  an  essay  by  Richard 
Bargess  on  tne  Egyptian  obelisks  in  Borne. 
Bell  s  last  litersiy  work  was  a  theoretical  le- 
stomticm  of  tiie '  Vmius  of  Heloa'  (MaaaxiMe 
Iff  Art,  1894>  zvii.  16,  witii  a  portrait  of  Bell). 

In  mtvate  life  Bell  endeared  himself  to  all 
who  knew  him.  He  had  retired  from  tite 
active  exercise  of  his  profession  for  many 
yens  before  his  death,  whidt  UhA  place  on 
14  March  1806  at  16  Douro  Place,  Ees- 
singtra,  when  he  had  reuded  &r  more  than 
Cn^  years. 

rnmes.  38  Hareh  1896;  Athennam,  6  April 
18ifi :  Biograph.  1880,  iii.  17ft-86.]     0.  D. 

BELL,  THOMAS  (/.  1573-1610),  anti- 
Bomanist  writer,  was  bom  at  Raskelf,  near 
TKirak,  Yorkshire,  in  1651,  and  is  stated  to 
have  been  beneficed  as  a  clergyman  in  Lan- 
oaahtie.  Subse^nentiy  he  bewne  a  Boman 
catholic,  and  being  'hot  and  eager  in  that 
fvofesritm/  his  inducretiim  led  to  hie  impi- 
■onment  at  York,  where  he  was  'more 
tronbleaome  to  the  keeper  than  aU  the  rest  of 
the  priaoners  together.'  This  was  in  or 
about  1573.  In  1676  he  went  to  Bouay 
Ck>llege,  and  in  1570,  when  twenty-eight, 
entered',  the  English  college  at  Home  as  a 
student  of  pfailoeophy.  In  1681,  bciingthen 
a  priest,  he  was  in  the  English  seminary  at 
Bome,  and  in  the  following  March  (1682) 
was  sent  into  England.  A  few  years  later 
(1586)  he  appears  as  the  associate  of  Thomas 
Wortnington  [q.  v.]  and  other  priests  in 
Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and  else- 
where. He  was  mentioned  in  1602  as  one 
iU-a&oted  to  the  government,  and  he  shared 
the  fitte  of  otiier  seminary  jaimU  in  bmng 


arrested.  He  was  sent  to  London  as  probably 
a  valuable  prize,  but  he  forthwith  recantec^ 
and  was  sent  back  to  Lancashire  to  help  in 
the '  better  searching  and  apprehending  of 
Jesuits  and  seminaries.'  After  this  employ- 
ment he  went  to  Cambridge,  where  he  began 
the  publication  of  his  controversial  writings. 
They  oomprise:  1.  'Thomas  Bels  Motives: 
oonceming  Bomish  Faith  and  Beligioa.' 
0amlvidge.l69S,4to;  2nd ed.  1606.  2. 'A. 
Treatise  of  Usnrie,'  Cambridge,  1694,  ^ 
8.  'The  Survey  of  Foperv/  Lraidon,  1696. 
4to.  4.  'Hunting  <^  the  Rcmiish  Fox/ 
1698.  This  is  entered  on  the '  Stationer^ 
Begister,'  8  April  1698,  and  Bell  himself 
claims  the  authorship  in  his '  Counterblsst,' 
fol.  44.  A  more  nunous  work  with  the 
same  title  had,  however,  been  published  by 
Dr.  William  Tomer  (d.  1668)  [q.  v.l  dean 
of  Wells,  in  1543  (Basle,  8vo).  6.  'The 
Anatomie  of  Popish  Tvrannie,  wheitein  is 
conteyned  a  Plam  Dechiration  ...  of  the 
Libels,  Letters,  Edictee,  Pamphlets,  and 
Bookes  lately  published  by  the  Secular 
Priests,  and  English  Hispanised  Jesuites,' 
London,  1603, 4to.  6.  <  The  Golden  Balaoct 
of  Tzyail,'  London,  1608,  4to ;  annexed  to 
thia  is  'A  CoonterUast  against  the  Yaiae 
Blast  of  a  Masked  Companioo,  who  tenneth 
Himself  E.  O.,  but  thought  to  be  Robert 
PaiBons,  the  Trayterous  Jesuite.'  7.  'The 
Downefall  of  Poperie,  proposed  by  way  of 
challenge  to  all  English  Jesuites  and  .  .  • 
Papists/  London.  1601  and  1606,  4to;  re* 
printed  and  entitled  <  The  Fall  of  Fapistrie' 
in  1628.  Parsons,  Bishop  Richard  Smith, 
and  Francis  Walsingham  (1577-1647)  [q.  v.l 
wrote  answers  to  this.  8.  'The  Woeful! 
Crie  of  Rome,'  London,  1605, 4to.  9.  *  The 
Popes  Funerall :  containing  an  exact  and 
pitoy  Reply  to  a  pretend^  Auswere  of  a 
.  .  Libell,  called  the  "Forenmner  of  Belts 
Downfall."  .  .  .  Together  with  his  Treatise 
called  the  Bttfiment  of  the  Churdi,'  London, 
1606,  4to.  10.  'The  Jesuites  Ante-past: 
containing  a  Reply  against  a  Pretended 
Aunswere  to  the  Downefall  of  Poperie,' 
London,  1608,  4ta  11.  'TheTryall  of  the 
New  Religion,'  London,  1608,  4to.  12.  'A 
Christian  Dialogue  between  TheophiluS)  a 
Deformed  Catholihe  in  Rome,  and  Hemigius, 
a  Reformed  Catholibe  in  the  Church  of 
England,'  1600,  4to.  IS.  'The  Catholique 
Triumph:  oonteyning  a  reply  to  the  pr&< 
tended  answere  of  B.  C.  [i-e.  Parsons]  lately 
miblished  agiunst  The  Tryall  of  the  New 
Religion,'  London,  1610,  4to. 

In  his  '  Jesuites  Ante-past '  (No.  10)  he. 
states  that  Queen  Elizabeth  granted  him  a 
peniuon  of  fldy  pounds  a  year,  which 
James  I  oonttniied  to  him. 
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[J(An  Egjiirtia  Bailey's  utidw  in  Notes  and 
QdsHm,  37  Nor.  and  4  D«e.  1880  (rntxioted  for 
urirate  cirealation),  and  aathoritiM  toan  cited ; 
Brit.  Has.  Oat.  of  Early  Frmt«d  Boobi ;  Note* 
and  aaeriM,  18  Ceo.  1880,  p.  491.]  0.  W.  S. 

BELLBW,  HENRY  WALTER  (1834^ 
1893),  Burgeon-^neral,  bom  at  Nnsserabad 
in  India  on  SOAue.  1831,irasBoii  of  Captain 
Henry  Walter  B^w  of  the  Bengal  umy, 
aasiatant  qiuutennaBter^eneral  attached  to 
the  Cabal  army  in  the  disastroog  retreat  of 
1812.  He  waa  educated  as  a  medical  stadent 
ftt  St.  George's  Hoimtal,  LMtdoo,  and  ad- 
mitted a  member  of  the  "Roytl  College  «f 
Suraeons  of  Bngland  in  1856.  He  anTed 
in  Qw  Orimeu  war  dnriiuf  the  winter  <i£ 
1854-^,  and  on  14  Nor.  1865  he  waa  nutetted 
aaustant-sHrgeon  in  the  Bengal  madioal  ser^ 
vice,  becoming  eaweon  in  1^67,  end  deputy 
snr^on-general  in  1881.  He  went  to  India 
in  1866,  and  waa  at  onoe  appointed  to  the 
00^  ai  guidBB,  bat  was  soon  afterwards 
indored  to  join  Ma^r  (Sir)  Henry  Liimsden 
fq.  T.  Sappi.1  (m  hia  C«ndabBr  miinon,  and 
he  was  eervmg  in  Afghanistan  during  the 
sepoy  mutiny. 

Bellew  rendered  important  services  to  tlie 
Indian  government  by  his  knowledge  of  the 
ntttivea  during  the  Ambeyla  campaign,  and 
as  civil  sorgeon  at  Peshawar  his  name  be- 
came a  hoosehold  word  among  the  ficontier 
tribes,  whoM  language  he  spoke,  and  with 
whose  tDonuen  gad  feelings  he  wss  tho- 
roughly fiunOiar.  In  1869  Lord  Ma^ o  em- 
ployed him  to  set  ss  interpreter  with  the 
ameer,  Shere  Ali,  during  the  durbar  at  Am- 
bila.  In  1871  ha  accompanied  SirlUchu^ 
iS)Uock  on  a  political  mission  to  Sista,  and 
daring  187S-4  he  was  attached  to  Sir 
Dougbs  Forsyth's  embassy  to  Eashgar  and 
Tarkand.  In  1873  he  was  decorated  with 
the  order  of  a  '  companion  of  the  Star  of 
India,'  and  after  acting  as  sanitary  commis- 
sioner for  the  Punjab  he  was  appointed  chief 
political  officer  at  Oabul.  But  the  cold  and 
hardahips  he  endured  at  the  of  Sherpdr 
brought  on  an  attack  of  illness  which  obliged 
him  to  leave  his  post.  He  retired  from  the 
•erriee  with  the  rank  of  sunmon-general  in 
November  1886.  He  died  at  Famliam  Royal, 
BttchinghamslAie,  on  36  July  189S,  and  his 
body  wss  cremated  at  Brookwood*  Then 
li  a  boat  (Mf  Bellew  in  the  United  Service 
Hnseam  at  Simla. 

Bellew  married  Isabel,  sister  of  Oeneral 
&x  George  MacGregor,  and  by  her  had  two 
daughters  and  one  son,  Robert  Walter  Dillon^ 
captain  in  the  16th  lancers. 

Bellew  belonged  to  the  school  of  Anglo- 
Indian  officials  who  have  helped  to  build  up 
and  oonaolidate  the  British  empire  in  India 


by  acquiring  a  borough  knowledge  of  the 
nativw  habits  and  modes  of  thought.  He 
was  psssionately  fond  of  orientu  studies, 
and  acquired  languages  with  great  facility. 
Hia  views  on  the  nistory  of  these  languages 
did  not  meet  with  general  approvu;  but 
the  numerous  works  lie  wrote,  and  Uie  ser* 
vices  he  rendered  to  etbnographv,  grammar, 
and  lexicography  deserve  graterol  acknow- 
ledgment. As  sanitary  commissioner  of  the 
Punjab  it  was  his  custom  to  visit  even  the 
smul  and  remote  villages,  while  in  the 
Urgv  towns  he  would  assemble  the  mem- 
bers of  tiie  manidpality  and  explain  to  them 
in  a  ^miliar  slyto  the  advantages  of  rood- 
nation  and  the^  necesuty  of  using  pore  watw 
and  of  practiung  genval  deanlin&SB.  He 
published  in  Punjabi  a  emftll  treatise  on 
vaccination,  and  such  simple  notes  on  cholera 
OS  could  be  easi^  understood  by  the  people. 
As  an  explorer  nis  gift  of  observation  sup- 
plied minute  and  mtereeting  information 
about  r^ons  that  had  been  either  unknown 
or  but  little  known  before  he  visited  them ; 
while  as  a  political  officer  and  representative 
Englishman  on  ths  Punjab  frontier  he  gained 
in  tne  highest  degree  the  confidence  of  the 
native  nuers  as  well  as  of  their  subjects. 

Bellew's  works  are :  1.  '  Journal  of  a 
Political  Mission  to  Afghanistan  in  1857,' 
London,  1862,  8vo :  rail  .of  information 
from  a  scientific  as  well  as  from  a  poUtiosl 
point  of  riew.  Ilebook  is  s^TsluaUe  as 
a  study  of  the  character  of  the  warlike  hill 
tribes.  2.  'General  Report  on  the  Yusuf- 
sais  in  1664.'  A  work  of  great  interest  on 
the  top<^;raphy,  histoiy,  antaqoities,  tribal 
subdiTUUons,  government,  customs,  climate, 
and  productions  of  the  country.  3.  'A 
Grammar  and  Bictionary  of  the  Fukkhto  or 
Pukshto  Lanrusge,'  London,  1867,  4ta. 
4.  'From  the  Indus  to  the  Tigris,  with  a 
Grammar  and  Vocabulary  -of  t^e  Brtiboe 
Language,'  London,  1874, 6vo.  6.  '  General 
Desmption  of  the  Kashgar,'  1876,  4to. 
6.  'The  History  of  Kashgaria,'  Calcutta, 
1876,  4to.  7.  *  Kashmir  and  Kashgar,  a 
Narrative  the  Journey  of  the  Embasvr  to 
:  Kasfagar  in  1873-4,'  Londcm,  1876,  8ro. 
8.  '  Afghanistan  and  the  A^faus,'  Lmdon, 
1879, 8vo.  9.  (The  Raoea  of  A^onistan/ 
Oaleatta,  1880,  8to.  10.  '  A  New  Afghan 
Question;  or,  Are  tiie  Afriuuu  IsraditesP' 
Simla,  1681,  8to.  11.  "nieHistoiy  of  Cholera 
in  India  from  1862  to  1881,'  London,  1886, 
8vo.  13.  'A  Short  Practical  Treatise  on  the 
Nature,  Causes,  and  Treatment  of  Cholera* 
(a  supplement  to  the  preceding  wotk),  Loih 
don,  1887,  8vo.  13.  *  An  Enquiry  int«  ikt 
Ethnography  of  A%hanistaB,'  W<wng,  1691, 
roy.  8vo. 
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[Otiitosiy  notkw  in  th«  TmuHUKiau  of  Uw 
Boyal  Asiatio  Sodetj,  October  1892,  p.  880,  the 
Jndivi  Lubaty  GaloutU,  1896,  ni.  39-31,  and 
the  Times,  89  Jnljr  1893.]  D'A.  F. 

BELLIN,  SAMUEL  (1799-1898),  en- 
^nsver,  son  of  John  BelUa  of  Chigwell, 
Esaex,  was  bora  on  13  May  1799.  He 
bodied  for  some  vmn  in  Rome,  where  he 
made  some  excellent  cofies  of  celebrated 
■metazetf  and  aogoired  gmt  fiuaUty  as  a 
'dran^tsman.  Qit  his  zetum  to  Engfland, 
aboBt  1834,  he  deroted  himself  to  engraTin^, 
and  beeane  one  ct  the  leading  workers  in 
menotint  and  the  mixed  methocU  Hisplatos, 
which  are  all  from  pictures  hy  popiUax 
lish  painters  of  the  day,  include  'The  Meet- 
ing of  the  Council  oi  the  Anti-Cora  Law 
Xi^wue,'  after  J.  K,  Herbert;  'Heather 
Bel&s.'  after  J.  Phillip :  '  The  CoancU  of 
War  u  the  Crimea,'  after'  A.  Egg ;  *  The 
OentlsWarniug,'  after  F.  Stone ; '  Heart's 
Jtesolve,'  and  *  The  Momentous  Question,* 
after  S.  Setcheli ; '  Milton  composing  "  Sam- 
son A^onistes,"'  after  J.  0.  Horsley; '  Opon- 
w  of  the  Ozeat  Exhibition  of  1661,'  after 
^  0.  Seloosi  'Salutation  to  the  Aged 
Friars,' after  C.  L.  Eastlahe ;  '  Dr.  Johnson's 
Viaii  to  GarrieV  aftor  E.  H.  Ward;  and 
'portiaits  of  the  Prince  Consort,  Lord  John 
BoBseU,  tnd  Joseph  Hume,  H.P.  His  latest 
|date  appeared  in  1870,  when  he  retired  from 
the  proiession.  Bellin  drew  and  etohed  on 
three  plates  a  panoramic  view  of  Rome  from 
Monto  Pincio,  which  he  published,^  with  a 
dedication  to  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  in  1836. 
He  was  an  original  member  of  the  Graphic 
Society.  He  died  at  his  house  in  Regent's 
TaA  Road,  liondon,  on  29  April  1893. 

[AtheoBun.  8  May  1808;  Andresni'a  Haad- 
hodi  IBr  KnplinsliehiammlCT.]    F.  M.  OX. 

BEimSTT,  Sib  JAMES  RISDON 
(1809-1891 ),phyBician,  eldest  son  of  the  Rev. 
James  Bennett,  D.D.  [q-T.],  nonconformist 
minister,  waa  bora  at  Komsey  on  39  Sept. 
1809.  He  received  his  education  At  tne 
Bothwham  College,  Yodajiim,  of  whidi  hii 
ikther  became  prindpal ;  and  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  was  npptuitieed  to  Thomas  Water- 
house  of  Sheffield.  In  1830  he  went  to  Paris, 
and  afterwards  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  gra> 
doated  M.D.  in  1838.  In  the  autumn  of  bha 
aane  year  he  accompanied  Lord  Bererl^  to 
Rome,  and  spent  two  or  three  summers  in 
his  company  and  that  of  Lord  Aberdeen. 
On  his  return  to  England  in  1837  he  became 
.^ysician  to  the  AHeregate  Street  dispen- 
sary, and  lectured  on  medicine  at  the  Char- 
ing Cross  Hospital  medical  sdiool,  and  also 
at  Qrainger's  private  school  of  medidne.  In 


184S  he  was  amioiBted  asustant  phyncian 
to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  aad  in  1849  full 
physician.  On  the  foundation  of  the  Oi^ 
of  London  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Cheet 
in  1848  he  was  appointed  physician  to  that 
institution ;  and  finm  1848  to  its  disaoluticm 
in  1867  acted  as  sacretazy  to  the  Sydenham 
Society.   In  1876  he  was  elected  F.R.S. 

Settling  in  Finsbniy  Square  on  his  mar- 
riage in  1841,  he  enjoyed  tot  many  years  a 
good  poeitton  as  a  consultant,  especially  in 
connection  with  chest  diseases,  having  been 
one  of  the  first  to  introduce  into  this  country 
the  use  of  the  stethoscope.  In  1876  he  waa 
elected  to  the  office  of  president  of  the  B^ai 
OoUe^  of  Fhyndaas,  and  waa  knighted 
in  1881.  He  then  temoved  to  Gaven^ah 
Sqmue,  where  he  died  on  14  Dec.  1891. 

He  maxried,  in  June  1841,  Ellen  Selfe, 
dau^ter  of  the  Rer.  Henry  Page  of  Rose 
HilL  Worcester,  by  whom  he  had  nine 
children,  of  whom  six  sarrived. 

His  published  works  include  a  tranalation 
of  '  Kramer  on  Diseases  of  the  Ear,'  1837 ; 
an  essay  on  '  Aoute  Hydrocephalus,'  which 
obtfuned  the  Fothergillian  ^Id  medal  of  tiie 
Medical  Society  of  London  in  1842,  and  was 
published  in  tne  following  year ;  and  the 
*  Lumleian  Lectures  at  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians on  IntniF-thoracic  Tumours,'  1872. 

[Private  Information  firom  memb«n  of  the 
fkmily ;  Hen  and  Women  of  the  Time,  13th  ed. 
1891 ;  Times,  16  Dec.  1891.]  J.  &  N. 

BENNETT,  WILLIAM  COX  (1820- 
1896),  miscellimeous  writer,  born  at  Green- 
wich on  14  Oct.  1820,  was  the  younger  son 
of  John  Bennett,  a  watchmaker  m  that 
place.  He  was  educated  at  Qzsenwich  in 
the  sdtool  of  William  Collier  Smithera,  but 
when  he  was  lune  he  was  compelled,  by 
the  death  of  his  &ther,  to  remain  at  home 
to  assist  his  mother  in  business.  Bennett 
took  much  interest  in  the  afibirs  of  his 
native  borough,  and  succeeded  in  efiectlng 
severe  usefiU  re£i>rDis.  In  1868  he  proposed 
Gladsttne  to  the  liberals  of  the  borot^lh  as 
their  candidate^  and  awisted  to  aecuie  hia 
letom  \iy  very  atmnnooa  exertions.  He 
waa  a  member  of  the  London  ooundl  of  the 
Education  League.  In  1869  and  1870  he 
was  employed  on  the  staJBT  of  the  '  We^ly 
Diroateh'  as  a  leader  writer  and  art  critic, 
ana  subsequently  he  contributed  to  the  Lon- 
don '  Figaro.'  He  died  on  4  March  1695  at 
his  residence  at  Eliot  Cottages,  Blackbeath, 
and  was  buried  at  Nunhead  cemetery  on 
8  March. 

Bennett  was  well  known  as  a  writer  of 
songs.  His  chief  woiks  are:  1.  'Poems,' 
London,  1860,  8to  j  new  edit.  1863.  2. '  War 
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BoBgB,'  Wdon,  1866,  Sro.  8.  'Q«een 
Eleuiot's  Vennanee  «iid  odm  Ponu,' 
London,  1867,  8to.  4.  '  Songa  for  Sailna,' 
London,  187S,  8vo  j  Snd  edit.  1878.  6.  •  Baby 
1^:  HxjauB  Fbemi  and  Ballada,' London, 
1875,  8to.  e.  'Songs  of  a  Sonff  Writer,' 
London,  1876,  8ro.  7.  '  Prometheus  the 
Hre-GiTer:  an  attempted  Bestoration  of 
the  loat  Firat  Psrt  of  the  Promethean 
TrSogf  of  .^sehylns,'  Londtm,  1877,  8m 
8.  "Hie  Lark :  Sonn,  BaDadB,  and  Beoita- 
tions  fat  ihe  Peo^,'  Loudon,  1886,  4ta. 
flia  *  SoagB  for  Sailora'  were  aet  to  mnaie 
in  1878  John  I^ptrot  Hatton  [q.  v.]  A 
ooUecthre  edition  oi  hia  poema  appeared  in 
1869  in  Boutledge'a '  British  Poets.' 

His  elder  In^ther,  Sib  Johv  Behhbit 
(1814-1897),  sheriff  of  London  and  Middle- 
sex, was  bom  on  16  Oct.  1814  at  Ghreen- 
vum.  He  ocmmunoed  in  1846  tlie  occupa- 
tion of  a  watohmiker,  which  lie  oairied  on 
at66  CawBpsideantil  1880,  whsai  lie  retired. 
He  was  a  eonmon  conncillOT  for  ward 
of  Obenp  team  l&OS  to  1889,  and  a  member 
of  the  London  school  board  &om  1870  to 
1878,  and  from  1876  to  1870.  In  1872  he 
■waa  sheriff  of  London  and  Middleacs,  and 
was  knighted  on  the  occasion  of  the  nsUonal 
thanksgiTing  for  the  recovery  of  the  prince 
of  In  July  1677  he  was  elected 

alderman  for  the  ward  of  Cheap,  but  was 
rejected  by  the  court  of  aldermen  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  not  a  penon  ot  fit  cha- 
racter, la  spite  of  tltis  deciuon  the  ward 
returned  him  twice  more.  On  the  odtaaion 
of  Ilia  letnm  for  the  third  ttme,  Hie  eoort  of 
aldermen  deoland  hia  qiponentdnlydected 
desmte  dn  &r  inferior  nnmbw  oi  Totea  eaat 
in  hia  &TOttr.  Thsreitpon  Bennett  vttii- 
divw  from  the  struggle.  He  waa  a  member 
of  several  city  companiee.  He  died  at  St. 
Leonarda-on-Bea  on  8  July  1897.  In  1848 
he  married  Agnea  (d.  1680),  dangfatev  of 
Jolm  "Wilson  of  Deptlord. 

[Biograph,  new  aeries,  1882,  i.  57  ;  Hen  sod 
Vomen  of  tiie  Time,  1890:  theTimes,  8  Uaieh 
1899.]  S.  L  O. 

BENKETT,  WILLIAM  JAMES 
EASLY  (1804-1886),  ritnalist  divine, 
bom  on  16  Nov.  1804  at  Hali&z,  Nova 
Scotia,  was  tlieeldeat  son  ofWilLtauBennett. 
major  in  the  royal  eoffaom,  then  atationed 
at  that  place  (Somerset  md  WUU  JtmwU, 
21  Aug.  188^  He  waa  admitted  at  Weat- 
mioster  school  on  16  Sept.  1816,  and  in  1818 
became  king's  scholar.  In  1822-S  he  was 
captain  of  the  Bchtool,  and  in  1833  he  was 
elected  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  matti> 
culating  on  9  May  1823.  From  1826  to 
1838  he  held  the  poat  of  usher  at  West- 


■nnster  adiool,  and  at  the  annirasaiy  of 
1841  he  waa  e  stewaard. 

Bennett  graduated  BJl.  in  1887,  HJL 
in  1^.  After  taking  holy  wdera  he  served 
as  assistant  minister  St  St.  Feter,'Vere  Street, 
Maiylebone,  in  1881,  being  also  tiw  ch&i^ain 
to  Uairlebone  worldiouse.  For  some  years 
to  1636  he  waa  cwate  to  Dean  Chandler 
at  All  Souls,  Langham  Flac^  Marylebon& 
and  &om  1836  to  1843  be  was  minister  of 
Porbnan  Oh^»^  In  these  positions  he  ao- 
quized  oonudetabler^atation  aa  a  preacher, 
mainly  in  {tlacea  of  worship  where  low- 
charcn  practices  were  observed. 

In  1840  Bennett  was  nominated  minister 
of  the  new  district  of  St.  Paul's,  Knights- 
Iffidge,  and  at  once  set  about  the  erection  of 
the  new  (diurch.  The  first  stone  was  laid  on 
6  NoTi  1840,  and  the  biulding  waa  conae- 
orated  on  80  June  1843,  when  Bennett  be- 
came the  firat  ineumbent  (Datib,  JSmghte^ 
bridffe,^.9Z-96),  From  1846  to  1860  he  waa 
active  in  promotmgthe  buildingof  tiie  church 
of  St.  Barnabas,  Pimlico,  and  it  waa  eonse- 
cr&ted  on  11  June  1860.  Meantime  trouble 
had  ariaoi  over  the  ritualistic  practicea  and 
oeretnimies,  many  of  which  would  now  pass 
unnoticed,  introduced  by  Bennett  into  the 
sorieea.  The  bishop  had  before  June  1860 
complained  of  some  practices  at  St.  Paul's : 
leas  than  a  mcnth  afterwards  he  condemned 
Bome  novelties  at  St.  Barnabas.  There  were 
riots  outside  St.  Paul's,  and  the  p<^ee  had 
to  gtuad  night  and  day  both  the  church  and 
the  pnrscmBge.  The  aituation  was  further 
eomplio^ed  by  the  bull  creating  Boman 
catboliebishMts  in  Ebi^landfgMieraUy  known 
■a  the  '  Papal  aggression,'  and  by  tiie  cele- 
brated letter  with  its  leCuencea  to  Bennett's 
innovatiraia,  which  Lord  John  Russell,  then 
one  his  parishioners,  addressed  on  tlus  act 
ofthepraetothebi^pof  Durham.  Bennett 
was  nnaole  to  sUmd  before  the  storm.  He 
tendered  to  tiie  bishop  his  resignation  <tf  the 
incumbency  on  4  Dec  i860,  and  on  25  March 
1661  the  vacation  took  1^;^  effect. 

Many  publications  resulted  from  the  inci- 
dent. Sennett's  curate,  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Ohirol,  went  over  to  the  church  of  Rome  in 
1847,  and  Bennett  thereupon  brought  out 
'  Apostaey :  a  Sermon  in  reference  to  a  late 
event  at  St.  Paul's,  Knightsbridge,'  which 
went  through  at  lea^  eij^t  edititms.  Ohirol 
issued  a  reply  to  this  attack,  and  Bennett 
retorted  (1847,  2  editions).  He  addressed 
*A  first  Letter  to  Lord'Jonn  Russell  on  the 
raesent  Persecution  of  a  certain  portion  of 
the  Knglidi  Church'  (1860,  7  editions),  and 
two  years  later  came  out  with  '  A  Second 
Letter  to  Lord  John  Russell '  (2  editions). 
His  'Three  Farewell  Sermons  preached  at 
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a  BunaW,  Fimlioo,'  h»  volume  of  'Tbe 
l^Bt  SeTmonipreached  at  St.  Paul's,  "Kmakt*- 
bridge,  and  9t  Bamaba^,  Fimlico/  aad  '  A 
Farewell  Letter  to  Iiis  PariBhioners,'  were 
allprinted  in  1861. 

The  dowager  M&rchioDeu  of  Bath  had 
been  a  member  of  Bennett's  congnvation  at 
Portman  Ohapel,  and  had  remained  his  friend 
ever  since.  As  the  guardian  of  her  son,  not 
jet  of  age,  she  appointed  Bennett  to  the 
vicarage  of  Frome  Selwood,  Somwset. 
The  last  incumbent  of  this  living  had  been 
A  low  churchman,  and  opposition  waa  raised 
at  Frome  to  a  ritualistic  succesBOr.  The 
bishop  of  the  diocese  declined  compliance 
with  a  petition  praying  him  to  refuse  insti- 
tution, and  Bennett  took  pOBsession  of  the 
benefice  in  January  1862.  The  ai^intment 
was  brought  befwe  the  House  oi  Commons 
by  Edwud  Horsman  [q.T.l  on  20  April, 
8  and  IB  June  1862,  but  the  matter  ulti- 
mately was  dropped. 

Bennett  issued  in  that  year  '  A  Pastoral 
Letter  to  the  Parishioners  of  Frome '  (8 
editions).  The  fine  church  of  the  parish  was 
in  a  bad  state  of  repair  and  neglect.  He  at 
once  took  measures  to  restore  it,  and  by  1866 
the  works  were  completed  at  luve  cost.  In 
his  new  chai^  he  continued  the  practices 
which  had  marked  his  rule  at  the  enurch  of 
St.  Paul's,  Enightsbridge,  and  it  was  'round 
him  that  the  battle  chi^y  raged  when  it  had 
passed  beyond  the  cloisters  «nd  combination 
rooms  of'^ the  university.*  In  'A  Plea  ft>r 
Toleration  in  the  Church  of  Inland  in  a 
Letter  to  Dr.  Pusey' (1867  ;  8rd  edit.  1668), 
•ad  in  the  essay  <rf  'Some  Results  of  we 
Tractariau  Movement  of  188S,'  contributed 
by  him  to  tbe  second  series  of  Orby  Shipley's 
'Church  and  the  World'  (1867),  Bennett 
made  use  of  some  nnguarded  expressions  on 
the  Real  Presence  in  tbe  Sacrament.  The 
words  in  the  'Plea  for  Toleration'  were 
altered  at  the  instance  of  Dr.  Pusey,  and  tbe 
pamphlet  in  the  amended  form  reached  a 
third  edition.  But  the  coundl  of  the  Church 
Association,  acting  through  Thomas  Byard 
She^pard  of  Selwood  Cottage,  Frome,  the 
nominal  promoter  of  the  proceedings,  brought 
these  publications  before  Sir  RoMrt  Joseph 
Phillimore  [q.  v.],  the  dean  of  arches,  on  a 
charge  of  heresy  against  Bennett.  Phillimore 
at  first  declined  to  entertain  the  charges,  but 
was  ordered  by  the  privy  council  to  conuder 
them,  and  on  28  Julv  1870  decided  that 
tiie  defondant  had  not  broken  the  law  of  the 
ebnrch.  Appeal  waa  made  to  the  privy  ooun- 
dl,  aad  oa  8  June  1873  Phillimorers  view 
was  upheld.  Bennett  was  not  represented 
by  counsel  on  any  of  these  occaaions  (^Antmal 
B^itUr,  1872,  pp.  213-27). 


Bennett  cmtiBned  to  mA  in  his  paxish 
and  to  take  part  in  the  wrvioea  of  hia  onuroh 
until  three  days  before  his  death.  He  died 
at  the  vicatage,  Frome,  on  17  Aug.  1886, 
and  on  21  Aug.  was  buried  near  the  grava 
of  Bishop  Ken,  on  tbe  south  side  ta  the 
chancel.  Bennett  married,  at  Marylebona 
in  1628,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  William 
F^klin,  prindnal  inspector-general  of  tiie 
army.  She  died  at  Frome  on  2  Aug.  1879. 
His  only  mm,  William  Henry  Bennett,  went 
out  to  Burmah  in  a  zegimeat  of  native  in- 
fantry, and  died  at  Prome,  Bnrmah,  <^  Ume, 
on  22  Aug.  1864. 

Bennett  published  toany  single  nermon*, 
and  edited  or  wrote  prelaces  to  the  works  of 
sacred  writers,  eqpedally  of  Mrs.  Lear.  The 
most  important  w(»ks  that  he  edited  for  her 
were  (1)  'Tales  of  Kirkbedi,'  two  aeriesi 
(2) '  OoT  Doctor  and  otha  lUes  of  Kixk- 
beck;'  (3)  'Tahis  of  a  London  Pariah;' 
(4)  '  Cousm  Eustace,  or  Oonversationa  on 
the  Prayer-book;'  (6)  'Livea  of  certain 
Fathers  of  the  Cboruh  in  the  Second,  Tliird, 
aad  Fourth  Centuries.*  His  own  works 
comprised,  in  additim  to  those  already  men- 
tioned: 1.  'Sermons  on  Marriage,'  1837. 
2.  'The  Eaoharist,  its  History,  Doctrine, 
and  Practice,*  1837;  2nd  edit.  1816;  8rd 
edit.  1861.  8.  'Sermons  on  Miscellaneona 
Subjects,'  vol.  i.  1838,  vol.  ii.  1840. 
4.  'N^lect  of  the  People  in  Psalmody 
and  Responses,*  1841,  3  edits.  6.  'Qniite 
to  the    Holy  Eucharist,'  1842,  2  vols. 

6.  'Lecture  Sermons  on  the  Diatinctivv 
Erroza   of  Romanism.'   1842,   8  edits. 

7.  'Letters  to  my  Ghildxea  mi  Church 
Salmets,'  1848,  2  vols. ;  2Bd  edit.  I860, 

8.  'The  Frindptes  oi  the  Book  of  Oanmon 
Prayer  ooasidered,'  1846.  9.  'Crime  aad 
Education :  the  Duty  of  the  State,*  1846. 
10. '  The  Church,  the  Crown,  and  the  State : 
two  Sermons  -  on  the  Judicial  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council,'  1860,  4  edits.  11.  '  Ex- 
amination of  Archdeacon  Denison's  Proposi- 
tions of  Faith  on  the  Holy  Eucharist,'  1867. 
12.  'Why  Church  Rates  should  be  abolished/ 

1861,  2  edits.  13,  'History  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Jt)hn  of  Frome,'  1866.  14.  <  Mission 
Sermons  preached  at  St.  Paul's,  Knighta- 
bridge,'  1870.  16.  •  Defence  of  the  Catholic 
Faith :  a  Reply  to  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells,'  1873.  16.  'Dream  of  the  King'a 
iibrdens:  an  allegory.  By  a  Protestant 
Churchman,'  1878.  17.  '  Catechism  of  Do- 
votioa,'  1876.  18.  'Foreign  CSiurehes  in 
telation  to  tiie  Anglican:  an  essay  towuds 
Reunion,' 1889,  Bennett  edited 'The  The9- 
lopan  *  and  '  The  Old  Church  Porch,'  1864- 

1862,  4  vols,  (from  the  Utter  of  which  were 
reprinted  the  five  volumes  of  'The  Church'a 
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Bfoto  Uiiitj')f  and  omtributed  largelr  to 
rdkioiu  penodical  literature.  Mn.  Lear 
prefixed  in  1887  an  introduction  to  a  Tolome 
rf'Laat  Words,  l>einE  a  Seleotion  from  the 
Semotti  oCW.  J.  E.  Bennett.'  Augnatos 
CSiiKiId  []q.  T.}  published  a  ^  ^ 

articles  m  the  'Old  Ohorek  Porch'  on 
Swedenbrag'a  teaching.  It  reached  a  third 
aditioo  io  1861. 

[Foite^s  Alnnni  Ozon.;  Wdeh't  Alunni 
WertmoDaat.  pp.  488,  491>  6SS,  563;  Barker 
■■d  Stanning's  Weetninatar  School  B«f . ;  Mm 
of  the  Hbm,  nth  edit.;  Czodcfind'a  Ckrieal 
DiiMt(B7, 188d  ;  Gsardian,  IS  Aug.  to  15  Sept 
1886;  Sontaraet  Standard,  31  Aog.  1886,  p.  8, 
28  Aog.  p.  6;  Hemoir  of  BiahopBlomflela,  ii. 
]3(-0O;  priTste  information.  ?nie  Jadsiment 
of  Sir  Bobect  Ptullimaro  waa  edited  by  his  aon 
in  1870.]  "W.  P.  C. 

BENSLY,     ROBERT  LUBBOOK 

SBSl-1893),  orientalist,  bom  at  Eaton,  near 
onrieh,  Ml  24  Aug.  1831,  was  tba  second 
son  of  Robert  Bwmj  and  Harriet  Reeve. 
Edocated  at  fint  in  a  pirate  school  (in 
whid  he  already  commenced  tbe  study 
of  Hebrew)  in  his  native  place,  he  passed 
in  1848  to  King's  Ooll^,  London,  and 
thence  in  1861  to  Qtavule  and  Caius 
Oollege,  Oambiidge,  where  he  graduated 
(Sod  class,  dasuoiQ  tripoe),  in  1865,  waa  col- 
lage Leetnrer  in  Hdnew  1661-89,  and  was 
Ulow  of  the  coll^  from  1876  until  his 
daath.  In  1867  he  gamed  the  l^vwhitt 
nnircni^  ecludanhip  fiir  Hebrew;  and 
fan  18H  to  1876  he  was  nndfovlibmiaa 
to  die  oiTOruty,  and  Lord  Almoner's  pro- 
fessor of  Aimbie,  1887-08.  SMnitie  studies 
wen  not  floaiiuung  at  Camblidge  during 
Benaiya  atudent  carew.  He  often  reoounted 
the  tue  of  hia  paisistent  bnt  fintidsM  at- 
tempts to  indoee  me  of  the  Arabio  professors, 
Theodore  Preeton,  an  obdurate  absente^  to 
oome  up  and  deliver  lectures.  It  is  therefore 
not  surprising  to  find  him  studying  for  some 
years  in  German  nniverutiee,  nnt  at  Boon 
sad  then  at  Halle,  where  be  became  the 
papl  ot  Rodijger,  eepecially  in  Syriac  In 
1870  Bensly  joined  the  Old  Testament  Te!> 
Tiaion  committee,  of  which  he  was  a  regular 
•ad  Taloed  membev,  oonservative  in  hb 
vinvte  ieholanhip,  yet  unUaaaed  by.  tra*- 
ditional  anthmrity.  In  1876  he  edited 
'  The  Hiasinff  fVumeait  of  the  lAtin  Trans- 
Utifm.  of  Uia  Fourth  Book  of  Exra' 
(n  Esdraa),  which  he  had  previously  traced 
to  its  hiding-place  in  the  communal  library 
at  Amiens.  He  also  publiahed,  on  the  oo- 
casioa  the  prientalisto'  congress  in  1889, 
'The  Harklean  Version  of  Hebrews  xi. 
28-xiiL  26.'  After  hie  sojourn  in  Qenaaiay, 
1866-60,  Benaly  resided  pontinoously  m 


Cambridge,  bnt  during  the  last  few  years 
of  his  lifiB  paid  two  nsits  to  Egypt,  The 
latter  of  these  had  as  its  ol^ect  a  visit  to 
Mount  Sinai,  in  order  to  assist  in  the  de- 
cipherment of  the  important  Syriao  palim- 
psest of  the  soepels.  liis  document  had  been 
previoualy  discorered  by  Mrs.  A.  S.  Lewis ; 
but  its  identity  and  consequent  importance 
were  first  pointed  out  by  Bensly  and  hia 
pu]^il,  Mr.  F.  0.  Burkitt,  who  together  ex- 
amined the  photographs  made  by  her.  The 
manuBeript  was  published  in  the  followiq^ 
year  (1894)  bv  the  Cambridge  UniTeraity 
Preas,  undor  toe  name  of  Brasly,  tMether 
with  those  of  hia  feUow-tzaiucribeni  Menni 
J.  R.  Harria  arid  F.  a  Bnikitt. 

Three  days  after  his  return  firom  the  east, 
on  as  Apnl  1898,  Benaly  died.  He  waa 
buiied  at  Eaton,  Hia  pemual  fHaida  and 
pupils  raised  a  memorial  fiind,  and  tAienwith 
purchased  and  presented  ta  a  sepuate  collao- 
tion  to  the  university  library  his  orimtalbocte 
and  adversaria,  to  which  also-  hia  ooUection 
of  manuscripts  was  added  as  a  gift  firom  his 
widow.  Bensly  married  at  Halle,  on  14  Aug. 
1860,  Agnes  Borothae,  daughter  of  Baron 
Ednud  TOn  Blombe^,  who,  with  three 
oUldren,  survived  him.  His  eldwt  son, 
Edward,  is  now  professor  of  Greek  in  Ade- 
lude  University. 

Bensly's  strong  point  as  an  orientalist  was 
his  exhaustive  taiowledge  of  Syriae  liter*r 
ture.  His  schtdarship  was  diatiAgoiahed  \^ 
its  painstakhig  and  miiuite  aeouiw^.  Tha 
rwlly  explains  the  small  amount  of  his 
publldud  wotk.  His  edition  of  'IV  Uao^ 
cabaee '  was  in  hand  fat  twenty-seven  yean, 
and  was  published  with  additional  matter 
by  Dr.  W.f).  Barnes  in  1896.  His  only  other 
separate  work  was  the  'Epistlee  of  St. 
(Aement  in  Syriao,'  also  posthnmouB  (Cato^ 
bridge,  1699),  edited  from  the  unique  mano- 
seript  which,  twenty-Uiree  yean  mfiwe,'ho 
himself  had  brought  to  light. 

[Fereonal  knowledge  and  information  8ii|^ 
plied  by  relatives  a&d  Mr.  P.  0.  Bnrkitt,  above 
neDtdooed;  In  Hemraiam  B.  L.  Beoaly,  by 
H.  T.  Pranda  (private^  printed),  Gamlnidgek 
1898;  Venn's  OonviUe  and  Oaios  OoUaga  Ko- 
grapbical  Hiatory.]  0*  B. 

BENSON,  EDWARD  'WHITE  (1839- 
1696),  archluBhop  of  Canterbury,  was  de- 
scended from  a  nunily  of  Yorkshire  '  dales- 
men,' to  which  belonged  also  Geoi^e  Benson 
the  divine  [q.  vA  uid  Robert  Benson,  lord 
Bingley  [q.  v.]  Tne  archbishop  always  spoke 
with  pride  of  his  sturdy  'forbears'  and  kinsr 
men  in  Craven.  His  grandfather.  Captain 
White  BenscA,  a  boon  companion  of  William 
EMerick,  duke  of  Gloucester,  squandered 
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ft  hiodwnne  fortune,  and  left  his  widow  and 
U8(ml7jB0ii,Bidwud  White  Benson  the  eldar, 
in  fedncad  dreiuiMtaiwes.  Edward  White 
-fianam,  the  aiohhishop'B  fkther,  set  up  as 
a  chemical  maniifitctmrer  in  BirmingaBta, 
where  the  aiehbishop  wu  bom  on  14  July 
1829.  The  hoiue  was  73  Lombard  Street. 
In  1848  the  archhiahop'a  fiither  died,  his  end 
bmng  hastened  bjthe  uilure  of  his  bneineas; 
snd  the  widow,  a  sister  of  Sir  Thomas  Baker 
of  M&nehestOT,  who  lived  on  in  a  snuill  house 
in  the  closed  works  upon  an  annuitr  given 
her  hj  her  husband's  partners,  had  much 
difficulty  to  provide  for  her  ox  surviving 
children. 

At  the  age  of  eleven  the  bojr  entered 
King  Edwaid'e  School,  Birmindiain,  then 
under  the  govemment  of  Jamea  Frinoe  Lee 
[q.  T,],  an  uispirinff  teacher,  to  whom  Bm- 
•on  used  to  say  uat  he  owed  all  that  he 
«rer  was  or  should  be.  Bishop  Weetoott 
was  at  that  time  (me  of  the  senior  boys  in 
tite  sehool.  Anothw  pupil,  Joseph  BarbOT 
Ughtlbot  [q.  v.],  who  was  nearer  his  own 
ag^  became  Brason's  most  intimate  friend, 
and  remained  ao  to  the  end  of  his  life.  A 
devout  and  imaginative  hof,  he  had  already 
conceived  the  hope  of  entmnff  holy  enters. 
He  read  vrith  eagerness  the  'Tracts  for  the 
Times'  and  other  ecdesiastieal  literature, 
and  secretly  recited,  with  IJghtfoot  or  other 
-select  associates,  the  Latin  Hours  in  a  little 
oratory  which  he  fitted  up  in  the  dismantled 
works.  A  tempting  commercial  project 
was  revised,  and  in  1848  he  went  up  to 
Trinity  Goll^,  Gunbridge,  aa  a  suhaisar. 

His  mother  died  saddenly  in  1860,  ex- 
hausted by  the  etnin  of  nursing  her  children 
through  typhus  fever,  the  eldest  girl  having 
died  a  few  hours  before.  Her  annuity  ending 
with  her  Ufa,  the  family  was  left  almost 
pnuulesB.  Friends  came  to  their  aid,  but  it 
18  a  l^roof  of  the  strength  of  Benson's  early 
convictions  that  he  would  not  allow  hts 
-voungeet  brother  to  become  dependent  upon 
his  uncle  at  Manchester,  who  was  a  uni- 
tarian,  leet  he  should  be  drawn  away  from 
the  faith  of  the  chuioh.  Benson  was  him- 
self set  free  from  ^ecuniar^  anxiety  by  the 
guterosity  of  Francis  Martiu,  the  bursar  of 
Trinity,  who  became  a  second  father  to  him. 
His  declamation  at  Trini^  in  praise  of 
Qeorge  Herbert  made  a  profound  impresnon 
upon  those  who  heard  or  read  it.  He 
^radnatedBA,  in  1862,  being  placed  eighth 
in  the  classical  tripos,  and  a  senior  optime 
in  mathematics ;  he  wss  also  seuor  chan- 
cellor's medallist. 

In  that  autumn  he  went  as  a  master  to 
Rugby,  under  Edward  Heyiick  Goulbum 
[q.  V.  Bnppl.],  where  he  Uvea  in  the  house  of 


hiaoou^jMrs.  Sidgwick,  widow  of  the  Bev. 
WilUam  Sidgwidt  of  Octpton,  T<nrkBhir& 
4iid  mother  of  Henry  Sidgwiek  [q.v.  BnppL] 
Next  year  he  was  eueted  feUow  of  Trinity, 
but  he  never  reuded  upon  his  feUowship. 
He  was  ordained  deacon  in  1863  by  his  omI 
master,  Lee,  thai  bishop  of  Manohester,aad 
priest  at  Ely  in  1867.  In  1869  he  was 
married  to  Blrs.  Sidgwick's  daughter  Mary, 
to  whom  he  had  bean  attachM  from  her 
eariy  childhood. 

In  January  of  that  year,  1869,  Benson  had 
entered  upon  his  first  independent  duties. 
Hie  health  had  suffered  at  Rugby.   He  had 
been  thinking  of  taking  work  at  Cambridge. 
At  one  moment  he  wss  on  the  ^int  (tf  be- 
coming domestic  chaplain  to  Tait,  Ushop  of 
London,  afterwards  archhidiop.  Just  theti 
Wellington  College  waa  being  constituted, 
and  m  the  zeoonunendatioa  m  Dr.  Tem^e, 
who  had  aneceeded  Goulbum  at  RugVjr, 
and  who  there  fmmed  a  U£doiig  Mendship 
with  Bensm,   the  prince  conB(»t  ofiered 
Benson  the  maatersbip.   Here  he  had  the 
fint  opportuttky  ot  namoKng  his  peouUariy 
constructive  genius.    WelUagton  C(dle{^ 
was  his  creation.   "Ptam  the  moment  of  hu 
aoceptanoe  of  the  masttmhip  of  the  sfeiU  un- 
born institution  he  began  to  remodel  the 
scheme  tiiiat  had  been  set  before  him,  the 
prince  consort  supporting  him  at  every  point 
until  his  death  in  1861.   Instead  of  the 
charily  school  for  a  few  sons  of  ^ffioeis 
which  it  would  otherwise  have  been,  hs 
nuide  Wellit^ton  College  one  of  the  f^eat 
pufaiUosoliools  <ii  England.  He  pmiudel 
the  govemora  to  put  the  whcde  control  of 
the  eeluKd  into  ta»  hands  of  the  master, 
instead  of  entenstang  the  eonrniiswiriat  to  a 
steward  and  secretary  responnble  only  to 
themselves.   His  whole  soul  waa  put  into 
every  detul  of  the  arrangements.  The 
chapel  especiaUy — ^which  was  dedicated  to 
the  Holy  Ghost — and  Its  services  had  the 
deepest  interest  for  him.   To  plan  how  the 
boys  were  to  be  seated,  the  windows  deco- 
rated according  to  a  careful  scheme,  the 
capitals  carved  with  plants  native  to  the 
district,  gave  him  deEghthil  employment. 
He  drew  up  a  charactenstio  hook  of  nynms 
and  introits  for  use  in  the  diapel.  Though 
severely  simile,  there  was  an  imiwesrion 
of  care  about  the  services  which  eomotimes 
gave  strangers  the  feeling  that  the  college 
was  very  'high  chnnA.'  Ona  sneh  ^ntof 
wrote  to  the  governors  to  ctmiplaiii  of  dw 
extreme  aemum  he  had  heaxd ;  it  tamed  out 
that  the  smnon  on  the  oeeaiaon  was  preaebed 
hy  Benson's  neighbour  and  congenial  friend, 
CSiarles  Kingsley. 

The  bcp^s  with  whom  he  began  vreze  diffi> 
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Qult  nutwial  to  detl  with.  He  had  to  set 
a  tradition  and  form  a  dhazaeter  for  the 
school  from  the  oatsot.  Perhaps  it  waa  thia 
Ikct,  as  well  as  natoral  temperament,  that 
made  him  a  stem  disciplinarian  at  Wdling^ 
ton.  Macters  and  boys  alike  feared  him. 
Bat  hia  sternness  was  joined  to  profound 
symp^y  with  the  boys,  and  to  an  exact 
niowledge  of  them  indiTiduaUy.  His  own 
idealism  could  not  bnt  be  infectious,  and 
then  were  few,  either  mas  tars  or  boys,  who 
came  into  close  conneotion  with  him  without 
imbibinff  somedung  of  his  exalted  spirit. 

Worwworth,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  bad,  at 
his  afipoiiitiMnt  in  1868,  made  Benson  one 
of  bis  examining  chaplains,  and  the  year  after 
a  prabeudary  St  Lincoln  Cathedw.  That 
iama  year  Pr.  Temple  waa  DonuDated  fcx 
tiie  sea  of  Exeter.  The  choice  excited  much 
opposition  beoaose  of  Temple's  conneotion 
with  '  £8s»s  and  Beriews ; '  and  Bi^kop 
Wordsworth  earnestly  joined  the  oppoiitioa. 
Benaon  felt  eonstrainad  to  oome  fbrward  as 
Uie  champion  of  his  firirad,  and  wrote  to 
rasign  hia  diaplaincy  at  Idiieidn.  Words- 
worth  smiled  and  put  the  letter  in  the  fire ; 
and  for  same  time  after  Temple's  owueoxa" 
tiou  Benaon  acted  aa  examining  chaplain  to 
the  two  prelates  at  once.  At  a  later  time 
it  was  they  who  presented  him  between  them 
for  his  consecration  aa  bishop.  When,  in 
1872,  the  diaaodlwship  of  Linotdn  Hinater 
feUvaean^  Bishop  Wordsworth  oSbred  it  to 
him*  ThoeuBon  Benson  resigned  the  ma»- 
twahip  at  Wdlington,  and  took  up  hia 
lendenee  at  Linooln. 

The  chancellor  of  Lincoln  waa  by  statute 
nsponaible  fiar  the  teaching  of  divinity  in 
the  oity  and  diocese.  The  statute  waa  ob- 
solete; bnt  Benson,  in  accordance  with  the 
bialK^a  desire^  set  himself  to  revive  it.  He 
fbniMd  without  delay  the  beginnii^  of  a 
*obanodlor'B  school'  for  the  training  of 
candidates  for  the  ministry,  both  graduates 
and  non-graduates.  By  the  tnshop's  muni- 
ficence they  were  provided  with  a  suitable 
home,  and  it  aoon  took  a  good  rank  among 
the  theologieal  oolleges  of^lnglaad.  Besides 
teaching  toe  stadenta  in  this  school^  Benson 

Sve  pablio  lectures  on  church  history  in 
B  eathedxal,  and  on  the  aoriptaies  in  a  side 
ahapel  iHiibh  lie  got  fitted  up  tn  divine 
wonh^.  He  ooiuUuted  «  iroeUy  biUe- 
nadlng  fbr  meehauea  d  the  dty.  "Ha  set 
on  toot  and  oi^aniaed  xdAt  sehoMs  for  men 
and  lads,  which  from  the  outset  were  re- 
■arlaUy  snooeesful.  He  introduced  the 
nniTonity  extMMion  lectures  into  Liaooln. 
It  has  bMU  truly  said  by  his  futhM  coad- 
jutor, Mr.  Crowfoot,  tliat '  he  took  Linooln 
V  Btonn.'  BceiAea  aU  thia  he  ionnded  a 


society  of  olmgy  for  special  evangelistie 
work  in  the  diocese,  of  which  he  was  him- 
self the  first  warden.  The  holding  of  a 
general '  mission '  in  the  city  waa  mainly  due 
to  him,  and  be  preached  tl^  mission  lumaelf 
in  Uie  prinoipal  parish  church  of  Lincoln. 

Both  at  Wellington  and  at  Lincoln^  Ben- 
son had  exhibited  hia  powers  as  an  originator. 
He  was  soon  to  have  an  o[^rtunity  of  ex- 
hibiting them  on  a  larger  scule.  For  many 
years  past,  efforts  had  been  made  to  secure 
the  erection,  or  the  re-erection,  of  a  Cornish 
aee,  indepMidoit  of  that  of  Devon.  Bishop 
Fhillpotts  of  Exeter  had  laboured  and  pro- 
videa  for  Una  end ;  and  under  hia  anooeasoTi 
Bishop  Templ^  the  work  of  Edmund  Gar- 
lyon,  and  of  many  other  promoters  of  the 
cause,  was  crowned  in  1876  by  a  magmflcait 
gift  from  Lady  RoUe  which  completed  the 
endowment  required  by  parliament  for  the 
see  of  Triiiro,  In  December  the  see  waa 
<^bred  to  Benson  far  Lord  Beaeonsfield,  then 
prime  mijuster.  A  few  months  before  he 
had  refused  the  offer  of  the  great  see  of  Cal- 
outta,  but  the  new  ofier  was  accepted,  and 
on  St.  Mark's  day  (2fi  April)  1877  Benson 
waa  consecrated  at  St.  Paul's,  and  enthroned 
at  Truro  on  St.  Philip  and  St.  Jamea's  day 
(1  May). 

Benson  settled  in  a  modest  house — Lise- 
soop,  as  he  named  it,  the  Oomish  for '  Bishop's 
Court ' — ^which  had  formerly  been  the  vi- 
carage (tf  Kenwrn.  Thejtlaoe  and  people 
proved  thoKoiyhly  congM»al.  He  delighted 
m  the  Ccvnish  peopte,  and  waa  never  tired 
of  observing  ana  analysing  their  eharaotei; 
As  Dr.  Lightfoot  prophesied,  in  hia  sermon 
at  the  consecration^  ne  was  a  Oomiahman 
to  the  Comishmen,  and  a  Wesley  an  to 
the  Weeleyana.  Within  the  first  year  of  his 
consecration  the  bishop  experienced  a  great 
sorrow  in  the  loss  of  his  eldest  son,  Martin^ 
a  boy  of  seventeen,  who  died  at  Winchester 
OoUege,of  which  he  was  a  scholar. 

The  act  which  oonstituted  the  see  of 
Truro  empowered  the  bishop  to  appoint 
twenty-four  honorary  canons,  and  to  make 
such  statutes  for  theon  as  he  thought  fit. 
Other  new  sees  had  a  umilar  ptoviu<» 
made  for  them ;  bnt  hie  waa  the  only  <me 
where  the  proviaion  waa  at  Mioe  made  a  pra(^ 
tical  realdy.  Benson  baaed  hie  atati^ 
vuiaty  tqton  thoae  d  LinoolUf  with  audi 
adaptations  as  the  circunutancee  required, 
and  a  working  chapter  was  ^radnaUy 
formed,  residentiary  and  non-residentiary, 
though  it  was  reserved  for  his  succeasor  to 
obtain  some  endowment  for  the  otfioers  of  the 
cathedral.  He  made  his  chapter  a  real 
,  txmeilnm  epiteopi,  and  employed  them  in 
I  giving  inatnutitms  and  lectuKB  in  diff«»nt 
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parts  of  the  diocese.  He  vbs  the  first  biabm 
to  appoint  ft  csnon  irbose  bnainsu  it  sboald 
be  to  oondoet  misuons  in  the  diooese  and  to 
gfttlwr  a  eommoDity  round  him  for  the  pnr> 
pose.  He  formed  a  divinity  school,  like  that 
at  linooln,  under  the  ohai^  of  the  chau'- 
oellor  of  the  cathedral,  for  the  training  of 
candidates  for  holj  orders.  Meanwhile  he 
ibund  it  needful  to  obtain  a  new  cathedral 
for  ^e  see.  There  had  been  asugned  for 
the  purimse  a  small  plain  parish  church,  un- 
distingaished  except  by  an  interesting  little 
eontheni  aisle,  and  in  almost  ruinous  condi- 
tion. Oomwall  at  the  time  was  much 
imporerished,  and  the  eflfort  to  find  the  m- 
dowment  of  Uie  see  was  emon^  to  ezhaost 
the  feaonzees  of  its  drareh  people.  Many 
thought  that  it  would  be  best  in  the  arcom- 
sCances  to  aim  at  building  a  goodnrised 
i^urch  of  tike  same  type  as  the  old.  But 
the  btshop  was  more  ambitious.  His  en- 
thusiasm at  length  carried  every  one  with 
him.  John  I^oughborough  Fbarson  [q.  r. 
Suppl.]  was  chosen  as  the  architect;  and  on 
20  May  1880  the  foundation  stone  of  the 
present  beautiful  cathedral  was  laid  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales  (as  Duke  of  Cornwall). 
The  bishop  took  tiie  keenest  interest  in  the 
progress  of  the  work.  As  archbishop  he 
was  present  at  the  consecration  of  Truro 
Oathedral  on  3  Nor.  1887.  It  was,  he  said, 
*  a  most  spiritoal  building.*  EEs  left  to  it 
his  pastoral  staff,  his  rinff,  and  other  relics. 

Among  other  wwkswhicdt  the  bishop  took 
up  with  ardour  was  the  foundation  of  a 
first-rate  high  school  for  girls  at  Truro,  to 
whioh  he  sent  hie  own  dao^tws.  He  put 
on  a  new  fooling  the  snctent  grammar  school, 
though  his  hemes  with  regard  to  it  were 
hardly  fiilflllecL  He  threw  great  enei^ 
into  the  orgaiusation  ai  Satiday-eeho(^  wwk 
in  the  diocese,  and  into  the  maintenance  of 
church  day  schools  in  the  places  where  they 
still  remained.  It  was  his  principle  to  make 
the  most  of  what  he  found  existing.  He 
took  a  guild  for  the  advancement  of  holy 
living,  which  had  proved  useful  in  a  few 
Cornish  parishes,  and  developed  it  into  a 
powerful  diocesan  sodety  with  manv 
branches.  A  devotional  confsrence,  which 
had  been  started  by  the  Comidi  cl«^  some 
years  before  he  eame,  received  aa  access  of 
Btraigth,  and  led  on  to  the  holding  of  dio- 
cesan retreats.  The  yearly  conforenees  widi 
the  clergy  and  representative  laity  in  the 
various  rural  deaneries,  begun  by  Bishop 
Temdto,  gave  him  oj^rtuotties  which  he 
neaUy  valued.  The  diocesan  coafersnce  at 
IVuro,  as  well  through  the  etatesmaxiship  of 
Hs  president  aa  through  the  skill  and  laoour 
1^  its  seoetaries,  Mr.  Carlywi  and  Mr.  J.  K. 


Cornish,  became  fomoos  for  its  bosineaslihe 

character.  Tlie  interest  which  he  took  in 
every  detail  of  parochial  work  in  every  comer 
of  his  diocese  had  a  most  stimulating  efiect. 
Wherever  he  nreaehed  he  told  the  people 
things  about  tneir  church,  or  about  their 
patron  saint,  or  about  the  history  of  the 
place,  of  which  they  were  ignorant.  His 
attitude  towards  the  prevuling  dissent  of 
Oomwall  was  that  of  personal  friendliness 
towards  all  who  sought  to  do  good,' while  he 
felt  bound  to  endeavour  so  to  rmnvigorate 
every  department  of  ehnn^  life  that  the 
people  might  of  themselves  return  to  what 
thev  woald  feel  to  be  tiie  most  sra^pfcnnd 
and  spiritual  relif[ion. 

Besidea  his  ^ooesan  work,  Bensm,  in 
Riite  of  the  remoteness  of  his  see,  was  nn- 
niling  in  his  attendance  at  convocation  and 
at  the  meetings  of  the  bisbope.  The  con- 
eiliar  idea  was  a  powerful  motive  with  him, 
and  he  was  always  indignant  when  bishops 
allowed  diocesan  en^^sgements  to  int»fore 
with  tJieir  wider  duties  as  '  the  bishops  of 
England.*'  He  was  appointed  to  serve  on 
the  ro^al  commission  upon  ecclesiastical 
courts  in  1881,  and  labourod  hard  upon  it. 

Since  his  appointment  to  Truro  the  eyee 
of  churchmen  had  been  fixed  upon  him,  and 
when  Archbuhop  Tait  died,  m  DecembOT 
1883,  the  queen,  acting  through  W.  E.  Glad- 
stone as  ^me  mimstw,'OTOred  him  the 
primacy.  TFait  himself  had  foresestt  that 
Benson  wndd  be  his  sneeessor,  and  had  for 
some  tinie  past 'taken  him  into  relations  of 
close  intimacy.  He  gave  him  rooms  in  Lol- 
lard's Tower.  His  son-in-law,  Dr.  Rudall 
Davidson,  remained  as  chaplam  to  the  new 
arehlrishop.  The  appointment  was  calculated 
to  give  peace  and  confidence  to  the  churob, 
which  had  been  greatly  agitated  by  ritual 
prosecutions.  Archbishop  Tait  on  his  death- 
bed prepared  the  way  for  better  times,  and 
Benson  carried  on  the  tolerant  policy.  No 
ritual  prosecutions,  except  that  of  Bishop 
King,  took  place  during  his  mimaoy. 

Benson  had  -not  sat  in  the  House  of  liords 
before  his  translation  to  Canterbury.  Bat 
as  soon  as  he  became  archbishop  he  made  it 
his  dnty  constuitly  to  attend  the  sittings  of 
the  house,  even  when  there  was  noeccl»ia^ 
tiol  bnsinesa  befine  it.  Erorything'  that 
concerned  the  natitm  oooeamed  in  his  opinioa 
the  (^nroh,  A  eonswrative  by  training  aaft 
temperament,  he  was  ^ad  to  speak  andvote 
en  matters  that  were  ot  latrger  than  pert^  in* 
terest.  In  the  first  year  of  his  arcniepiseo- 
pate,  he  spoke  warmly  in  favour  of  the  aew 
extension  of  the  franoliiBe.  '  The  chnroh,' 
he  said,  '  trusts  the  people.'  When  many 
ehnrahmen  were  inclinedTto  fig^t  the  parish. 
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ooonoils  bill  in  189S,  because  of  the  way  in 
which  it  touched  some  ecclesiaBtical  in- 
teraebi,  the  arohbUhop  strongly  espoiued 
the  measure  aa  a  whole,  while  ituiating  that 
parish  rooma  and  the  chnrch  school  rooms 
shoold  be  free  from  proposed  enoroaohmenta. 
The  bill  was  passed  nractically  ib  the  form 
wiiich  he  advised.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  'sweating'  committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  was  jffofoandly  moved  "bf  the 
diadoenree  which  it  produoed. 

Naturally,  howevw,  legidation  upon 
ehmreh  matters  engwed  moat  of  liii  atteo- 
turn  in  parliament,  uia  first  speedi  thm 
was  on  behalf  of  the  bill  for  giving  efiect  to 
thv  recommendations  of  the  catheuals  com- 
misuon,  over  which  Tait  had  presided. 
Twice  he  endeavoured  to  get  the  measure 
passed,  but  in  vain.  Nor  was  he  more  suc> 
cessfnl  in  regard  to  the  proposals  of  tihe 
ecclesiastical  courts  commission,  of  which 
he  had  been  a  member.  Again  and  again  he 
introduced  bills  fbunded  upon  the  monu- 
mental work  produced  bv  that  commission ; 
but  opinion  was  too  mucn  divided  to  pwmit 
the  bills  to  become  statutes.  He  laboured 
untiringly  at  practical  reforms.  Three  soo- 
cessive  patronage  bills  ropreeonted  a  -nat 
amoant  of  thought  and  eonanltation  <m  the 
sulgect.  They  bore  firuit  after  his  dMt£  in 
Uie  Ben^ces  jVct,  1898.  His  dergy  disci- 
pline bni,  after  a  lonff  and  pat^t  strug;^, 
became  law  in  1893,  the  ol^ect  being  to 
nmplify  the  process  for  removing  criminons 
tncnmbants  mun  their  benefices. 

Nothing  demanded  of  him  greater  efforts 
than  tiie  cause  oi  the  church  schools.  He 
succeeded  in  obtuning  the  appointment  of 
a  royal  commission,  in  1886,  to  inquire  into 
the  working  of  the  Education  Acts,  which 
brought  prominently  before  the  public  the 
value  of  the  voluntary  schools,  and  the 
difficulties  under  which  they  laboured.  He 
spoke  in  favour  of  the  free  education  bill 
in  1691,  thouffh  he  took  care  to  obtain  modi- 
fications of  what  would  otherwise  have  in- 
mased  the  hardships  of  church  schools.  He 
was  BtnmgW  opposed  to  aeakii^  rate  aid  for 
these  schools,  feeling  sure  that  such  aid  was 
incompatible  with  rail  liberty  to  teach  the 
doctrine  of  the  church  in  them.  AHhougfa 
he  did  not  live  to  see  carried  the  measures 
which  he  had  devised  for  the  good  oi  the 
voluntary  schools,  they  were  embodied  in 
the  act  of  1897. 

Like  his  pattern  Gypriatt,  Benson,  though 
a  bom  priest,  would  do  nothing  without  hia 
laity.    At  Truro  Lord  Mount  Edgcumbe 

g&rticululy,  at  Canterbury  Lord  Selbome, 
ir  R.  Webster,  and  Chancellor  Dibdin, 
were  his  constant  advisers.   Bat  he  iTas 


anxious  that  the  counsels  of  laymen  should 
be  more  openly  and  directly  heard.  For 
this  purpose  he  created  in  1686  a  house  of 
laymen  to  sit  in  connection  with  the  con- 
vocation of  his  province.  Its  office  is  purely 
consultative ;  but  the  existence  of  a  body  of 
layman,  deputed  by  an  orderly  system  of 
election  in -the  different  dioceses,  to  aid  with 
their  advice  the  ucient  convocations  of  the 
chuzdt,  is  foU  of  potentialities  for  the  future. 
The  hoase  of  laymen  is  one  of  the  chief 
noanments  of  lus  statesmuwhip, 

Asurther  sneh  monioaatt  is  tM  oontinued 
existenee  cS  Hib  church  in  Wales,  if  not  in 
England,  as  an  establiahed  church.  From 
the  comm^oement  of  his  archiepiscopate  he 
took  a  deep  interest  in  the  Welsh  church. 
He  was  anxious  to  strengthen  its  position  by 
the  enrichment  of  its  spiritual  vitality.  For 
this  purpose,  with  the  concurrenoe  of  the 
Welab  bishops,  he  arranged  every  year  for 
a  series  of  retreats  and  shorter  devotional 
gatherings  for  the  Welsh  deigy,  and  for 
missions — especially  itinerant  missions  of 
open-air  preachers — ^to .  be  held  in  different 
districts.  Only  in  conjunction  with  this 
sjnritual  work  would  he  undertake  to  strive 
fw  the  preservation  of  endowments  and 
privileges.  He  virited  Wales  himself  seva- 
ml  times.  Alchonf^  the  Tbhe  Act  of  1691 
waM  not,  m  bis  view,  a  perfect  maaslire — 
certainly  not  ons  of  disinterested  goodwill 
to  the  'raufeh — ^he  strenuously  supported  it 
in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  demoralising 
war  which  was  being  oarried  on  against 
tithes  in  Wales.  In  tibat  year  the  liberal 
party'  made  Weldi  disestauishment  a  part 
of  iU  <^cialpn^framme.  Many  people  con- 
sidered the  Weuh  church  indefensiDle,  and 
held  that  the  church  in  England  would  lie  the 
Btionger  for  allowing  it  to  be  disestablished. 
The  archbishop  '  thought  otherwise,  lite 
'church  congress'  was  held  that  year  at 
Rhyl,  fi^uon  attended  it.  He  made  there 
the  most  memorable  and  effectual  speech  of 
his  life.  'I  come,'  he  said, '  from  the  stqis 
of  the  ebur  of  Angastine  to  tell  you  that 
by  the  beiiediction  of  Qui  we  will  not 
qiUetly  see  you  dismherited.'  Hiat  ^aedi 
marked  the  tom  of  thetide.  The  campaign, 
however,  was  oarried  on  for  four  years 
longer.  In  ISBS-  Gladstone's  goTemment 
introduced  a  suspensory  bill,  to  predude  the 
formation  of  my  ftrrthor  vested  interests  in 
the  Welsh  church.  In  1896  a  Welsh  di»* 
establishment  bill  passed  its  second  reading 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  was  in  com- 
mittee at  the  date  of  the  liberal  gwem- 
ment's  foil.  It  was  the  vigilant  attitude  of 
the  -archbiriiop,  joined  with  the  labours  of 
the  bishops  of  St.  As^h  and- St.  Davids  and 
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otiken,  that  largely  ocmtribated  to  repel  the 

attack. 

It  was  seen  that  the  Welsh  so^enscny 
bill  was  oalj  a  first  step  to  genend  dis- 
establishment, and  the  archbiBhop  took  mea- 
sures  in  view  of  the  largfer  issue.  He  o^m- 
nised  an  enonnous  meting  in  the  Almrt 
Hall  (16  Hay  1893),  preceded  bj  a  great 
communion  at  St.  PauTs,  conristing  of  ooth 
conTDcations  and  the  hoiueB  of  laymen,  to- 
getW  with  other  elected  repreaentativea  of 
the  Uity.  It  WM  not  osly  on  in^oung  d»- 
moastntion:  it  wtathe  bsghmmg  of  *  new 
omaiMtion  for  Ha  defenee  oi  «u  diiueh, 
vuoh  g^nally  abaorimd  the  older  <  Ohuioh 
B^noe  Institution,'  and  exists  now  as  the 
Central  Chmrch  Cknunittee  for  Ohurch  Oe- 
fraoe  and  Instmdion.  The  o^anisati<m  is 
one  to  touch  overy  parish,  and  the  work  is 
eUeflj  that  of  diffusing  true  information  on 
the  subject  of  the  church.  Quieter  times 
fi^Wea ;  but  the  organisatioii  still  exists. 

*£h»  event  of  Benwm's  primacy  which  is 
genefrallj  considered  to  be  the  most  im- 
portant was  the  trial  of  Dr.  Edward  King, 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  before  him  for  alleged  ] 
tituaf  ofienoes.  In  1888  the  body  known  as 
the  Church  Association  prayed  him,  as  m»< 
tiopolitan,  to  judge  the  case.  Onk  one  ii&> 
doubted  preoadent  rinee  the  Rennrmatioa 
could  be  adduced  for  the  trial  of  a  bishop 
befim  his  metropolitan.  The  charges  them- 
■elvea  were  <^  a  frivolous  character.  The 
anshliishop  night  have  declined  upon  that 
gronad  to  entertain  them.  The  strongest 
measure  was  brought  upon  him  to  do  so. 
To  this  course  he  would  not  consent.  Ha 
saw  that,  if  he  did  so,  the  complainants 
would  apply  to  queen's  bench  for  a  man* 
damns,  and  that,  if  the  mandamus  were 
granted,  be  should  be  forced  to  hear  the  case 
after  all ;  while  if  it  were  refused  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  no  jurisdiction,  he  would 
be  in  the  position  of  having  claimed,  by  the 
use  oifhisaiaeretion,apowarwbieh  the  queen's 
bendi  did  not  rea^;iiiMi.  Besides,  m  the 
ab^anoe  of  other  eoorta  whidi  high  chur^- 
men  ooold  acknowledge,  be  was  not  sorry  to 
give  proofii  that  these  was  a  really  spiritual 
court  in  existence^  before  which  they  muffat 
plead.  In  former  cases,  before  the  publio 
worship  legulataoa  court,  they  had  felt  un- 
able to  pnMuee  th^r  evidence.  While  peti- 
tions were  poured  in  upon  him,  begging  him 
to  dismiss  the  suit,  Benson  had  the  strength, 
almoet  unsupported,  to  detenoine  to  proved 
with  it,  if  his  jurisdiction  were  once  eata* 
blished.  The  prosecution  appealed  to  the 
fnry  council  upon  that  question,  and  the 
ludieial  committee  deeided  that  the  juris- 
dieCiai  ezbted. 


On  la  Feb.  1889  the  trial  opened.  The 
bishop's  counsel  began  by  a  protest  against 
the  constitution  of  the  court,  alleging  1^ 
the  esse  ought  to  be  tried  before  the  bishops 
of  the  province.  Benaon  allowed  the  ques- 
tion to  be  fully  argued  before  him,  and  on 
11  May  gave  am  eWwrate  judgment,  issert* 
ing  the  competence  of  the  court.  The  heu- 
ing  of  the  oase  proper  be^nn  in  the  following 
February.  The  archbishop  sat  with  five 
iMshopa  as  assesems.  Jud^nent  was  ^ven 
on  SI  Novr— the  arehbishoprs  eldest  dan^- 
ter  having  died  a  few  weeks  before.  Mean- 
tinu  he  hod  been  laboriously  occupied,  evMi 
daring  his  britf  holidav  in  Switserland,  in 
studies  bearing  i^u  tne  case.  From  his 
youth  us  he  had  taken  a  great  interest  in 
utorgiciii  matters,  and  so  Ivooght  to  the 
case  the  knowledge  of  an  expert.  His 
judgment  was  a  masterpiece  of  erudition  aa 
well  as  of  judicial  lucidity.  But  the  main 
merits  of  it  ware,  first,  that  it  refused  to 
base  itself  upon  pnvious  decisions  of  the 
privy  council,  but  went  ds  novo  into  everv 
qneati<m  raised,  admittiog  the  light  of  fireah 
evidence;  and,  secondly,  it  treated  the 
prayer-book  not  aa  a  merely  legal  documant 
to  be  interpreted  by  nothincf  b^f[ond  its  own 
eg^lioit  languagsubut  in  aa  historical  manner, 
with  OB  OTO  to  the  iuagf»  oi  the  church  be- 
fore the  Beformation.  Tbn  chief  pmnte  of 
it  were  that  it  allowed  the  celebrant  at  the 
eucharist  to  assume  what  is  called  the  eaat< 
ward  position,  t^  mixing  of  water  with  the 
wine  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  constitute  a 
'  ceremony,'  the  ablution  of  the  vessels  before 
leaving  the  altar,  and  the  use  of  candlea  at 
the  ouebration  when  not  required  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  light.  Benson's  judg- 
ment was,  in  the  winds  of  Dean  Church, 
'  t^e  moat  coura^reous  thing  that  has  come 
from  Lambeth  Tor  the  last  two  hundred 
years.'  In  thoee  of  Bishop  Weatoott,  it 
*  vindicated  beyond  reversal  one  master  prin- 
oi^  of  his  faith,  the  historic  continuity  of 
our  church.  The  Beformaticm  was  shown 
to  be  not  its  bepnning  but  a  critical  stage 
in  its  growth.* 

Whue  Benson  thus  spent  himself  for  the 
good  of  the  church  at  home,  he  bestowed 
more  care  upon  the  church  abroad  than  any 
aiohbislu^  of  Canterbury  before  him. 
threw  himself  into  the  missionary  work  of 
the  church  not  only  with  ardour  and  saga- 
city, but  with  a  philosophic  lai^ness  of  view. 
The  foutviing  of  a  new  mission,  like  that  to 
Coraa  for  example,  gave  him  profound  de- 
light. He  guided  the  young  caurch  on  the 
Niger  through  a  most  grave  crisis.  When 
the  bishop  of  Madagascar  returned  to  Eng- 
land at  the  moment  of  the  French  occupa- 
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tioD,  tbfl  aiehUshop  nude  bim  bock  within 
k  fortnif^t.  He  succeeded  in  praeticolly 
lualilig  the  schism  which  for  some  twenW- 
fire  yeui  had  divided  the  church  in  Natal. 

Nor  were  his  sympathies  confined  to  the 
ehnrches  in  direct  commnnion  with  Oanter- 
boTjr.  He  sent  an  envoy  to  Kiew  in  1B88 
to  coDvey  the  good  wishes  of  the  Anglican 
chnich  on  the  nine  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  the  convrasion  of  Russia.  He  re- 
TTTfid  the  office  of  an  Anglican  bishop  at 
Jerusalem,  unhampered  by  the  connection 
with  Lutherans  which  had  formerly  existed. 
The  revival  was  strenuoaslv  opposed  by 
most  high  chnrdunen,  partly  because  of  the 
put  tiittoTT  d  the  office,  and  partly  from  a 
oialikeof  intmnon  into  other  men's  juri^ 
dietiona.  But  the  archbiahop  knew  hie 
ground.  He  had  enured  hinuelf  that  the 
•tap  hid  the  approval  of  the  Eastern  pre- 
lates whose  prerogative  was  thoi^^ht  to  be 
innded,  and  he  had  confidence  that  any 
bishop  whom  he  sent  as  hie  legattu  a  latere 
would  improve  the  relations  between  the 
ehnrches.  A  mission  dearer  to  his  heart 
wu  that  to  the  decayed  Assyrian  church, 
of  vhich  mission  he  was  practically  the 
founder.  The  appeals  of  that  church,  op- 
pressed their  Moslem  neighbours,  and  in- 
cited by  Romanist  and  presbyterian  prose- 
Iftisers,  had  received  occasuHial  attention 
before,  Qspedally  when  Howl^  Mnt  Oeorge 
F«cy  Badger  fq.  T.  SuppLl  to  reside  fw  some 
Tears  among  w«m.  But  Baiuon  first  put  the 
work  on'  a  solid  basia.  After  sending  Mr. 
Atheditsn  Ril^  to  make  investigations  on 
the  spot,  he  despatched  in  1886  Maclean 
and  Mr.  Browne  upon  the  misattm,  which  has 
•tnee  been  greatly  developed,  to  aid  the 
Anjrian  church  by  teaching  and  in  other 
ways,  without  drawing  away  its  members 
from  thttr  proper  all^iance,  and  on  the  other 
hud  without  c<mdonmg,  by  any  act  of  com- 
mnnion, the  Nestorian  heresy  with  which 
that  church  is  formally  tainted.  It  was  his 
hops  that  in  the  course  of  time  the  revived 
Anyrian  church  mi^t  become  again,  what 
it  had  once  been,  a  great  evangelising  agency 
unoDg  those  A«atics  whom  it  is  hard  fur 
European  minda  to  reach. 

He  was  pnli^  less  alert  to  fleice  an 
opetung  in  v^tMO  to  the  great  Roman 
chnrdu  While  his  desire  for  union  among 
sU  Christians  was  very  strong,  he  had  no  hope 
ofanything  being  gained  by  mtercourse  with 
Botu,  or  «ven  by  direct  co-operation  with 
its  Ei^Iish  rn>resentatives  on  points  of  com- 
nioD  interest,  Uke  religious  education.  Since 
the  time  of  Laud,  no  such  direct  advuice 
has  been  made  by  Rome  to  an  srchbifthop  of 
Cutetlmry  as  was  made  in  1691  to  Arch- 
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bUhop  Benson.  Leo  XIII  had  been  greatly 
imprwsed  by  what  he  had  learned  concern- 
ing the  state  of  reli^on  in  England ;  and 
the  Abb6  Portal,  who  had  written  a  work  on 
Anglican  orders,  hastened  from  an  impor- 
tant interview  with  the  pope  to  seek  an 
audience  of  Archbiahop  Benson.  He  repre- 
sented the  pope  as  anxious  to  write  in  person 
to  the  Engush  archbishops,  and  as  intending 
to  submit  the  question  of  English  orders  to 
M.  Duchesne,  who  had  already  declared  him- 
self in  favour  of  their  validity.  He  desired 
to  elicit  some  expression  of  welcome  for  a 
letter  which  he  brought  from  Cardinal  Ram- 
polUf  which  might  encourage  the  pope  to 
take  farther  steps.  But  the  srehbiahop  was 
justly  aimoyed  at  the  internew  havii^been 
sprang  upon  him  unprepared  and  gave  no  en- 
conragement.  AVheuier  a  more  sympathetic 
attitude  on  his  part  would  have  produced 
any  effect  at  Rome  cannot  now  be  known. 
At  any  rate  the  moment  passed.  Shortly 
after,  the  pope  addressed  an  encyclical  to 
the  English  people  without  so  much  as  a 
mention  of  the  English  church.  The  com- 
mission) on  Anglican  orders  proved  to  be  a 
wholly  different  thing  from  what  M.  Portal 
had  said.  It  pronounced  in  an  opposite  sense 
to  M.  Duchesne,  and  the  oivan  of  the  French 
aavanta  who  wished  to  fadutate  reunion  was 
suppressed  by  authority, 

lliroughout  all  die  pressure  of  puUio 
work  the  archbishop  never  lost  i^ht  of  the 

Sastoral  part  of  his  office.  He  viuted  his 
iocese,  and  in  particular  his  cathedral  city, 
more  frequently  than  most  of  hie  predeces- 
sors. He  preached  a  great  deal,  and  never 
without  deep  and  careful  thought.  He 
devoted  much  attention  to  the  sisterhoods 
of  which  he  was  visitor.  But  the  piece  of 
pastoral  work  which  interested  him  most 
was  a  weekly  gathering  in  Lent  which  he 
instituted  in  Lambeth  Chapel ;  there  he  in- 
structed a  great  throng  of  fashionable  ladies 
in  various  books  of  the  Bible. 

In  1896  he  started  on  16  Sept.  for  a  short 
tour  in  Ireland,  to  preach  at  the  reopening 
of  Kildare  Cathedral  and  elsewhere.  He 
was  all  the  more  glad  to  do  so  because  he 
had  strongly  and  openly  disapproved  of  the 
action  of  vii»  Archbishra  of  Dublin  (WiHUnn 
Conyngham  Flnnket^  Lord  Plonket  [q, 
Suppl.])  in  consecratmg  a  bishop  for  the  r^ 
forming  party  in  Spain.  He  was  everywhere 
received  with  enthusiasm.  On  Friday, 
9  Oct.,  he  gave  an  inspiruig  address  at  a 
great  meeting  at  Belfast  in  furtherance  of 
the  building  oT  a  cathedral  there.  He  crossed 
the  Irish  Channel  the  same  day,  and  pro- 
ceeded on  the  10th  to  Hawardeu,  to  etay 
with  Gladstone,  for  whom  he  had  the  deepest 
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veneration.  The  following  day,  Sunday,  he 
went  to  the  early  celebration  of  the  holy 
eucharist,  and  received,  kneeling'  beeide  hia 
wife.  After  breakfast  he  returned  to  the 
church,  cheerfHil  and  seeming  unusually  well, 
for  the  morning  praTer,  and  sat  in  Glad- 
stone's place.  While  the  absolution  was 
being  pronounced  he  died,  by  a  sudden 
fiilun  of  the  heart.  The  body  waa  con- 
veyed  on  the  14th  to  Canterbuiy,  where  it 
lay  in  the  'crown'  of  the  cathewal, Tinted 
by  multitudes  of  mourners.  The  ftineral 
took  place  on  Friday  the  16th,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Duke  of  York  and  a  vast  eon^r^- 
tion.  He  was  the  first  archbishop  buried  in 
his  own  cathedral  since  Pole. 

The  archbishop  was  aurviTed  by  his  wife, 
by  three  sons  (Au.  Arthur  Christopher  Ben- 
son, Mr.  Edward  Frederic  Benson  the 
novelist,  and  Father  Robert  Hu^  Benscm) 
and  by  one  daughter,  Mai^aret. 

Most  men  engaged  in  such  arduous  and 
multifarious  work  as  Archbishop  Benson 
would  have  given  up  all  hove  of  consecutive 
study.  Benson  clung  to  ms  reading  with 
indomitable  pereevenuoe.  His  hoturs  of 
deep  were  leauced  to  a  minimom.  Every 
day  before  break&st,  whidi  was  an  early 
meal  in  his  household,  he  secured  time  me 
earnest  study  of  his  New  Testament.  For 
some  years  before  his  death  he  took  as  the 
topic  for  this  study  the  Revelation  of  St. 
Jonn.  One  result  is  the  suggeetire  and 
stimulating  volume  upon  that  book  published 
since  his  death  ('  The  Apocalypse,'  1900). 
Besides  this,  from  his  Wellington  days  on- 
wards, he  worked  hard  whenever  oppor- 
tunity came,  and  chiefly  at  midnight,  upon 
Cypnan.  He  undertook  the  work  mainly 
as  a  corrective  to  the  desultory  habit  of 
mind  likely  to  be  produced  hy  such  a  mix- 
ture of  extern^  duties,  and  as  a  relief  from 
care.  He  went  with  extraordinaiy  thorough- 
ness into  the  minutiee.  He  used  half  play- 
fully to  persuade  himself  that  the '  Cyman ' 
waa  hu  only  serious  life-work,  and  that  all 
else  was  only  so  much  interruption.  Few 
things  ever  gave  him  such  pleasure  as  a  visit 
in  1892  to  Carthage  and  the  scenes  with 
which  his  mind  had  so  long  been  familiar. 
The  history  lived  for  him  with  a  wonder- 
ful vividness  and  freshness,  and  continually 
threw  light  for  him  upon  the  daily  problenis 
from  which  he  had  turned  to  it  as  a  refuge. 
He  lived  to  complete  his  task,  all  but  for  a 
few  verifications,  and  the  book  was  pub- 
lished in  1897,  a  few  months  after  his  death. 
It  would  have  been  a  great  book  if  written 
by  a  man  of  leisure ;  for  one  in  a  position 
like  his  it  is  nothing  short  of  marvellous. 

Archbishop  Benson's  was  a  personality  of 


very  large  and  varied  gifts.  He  had  the 
temperament  of  a  poet  and  a  dramatist,  with 
swift  insight  and  emotions  at  once  profound 
and  soon  stirred.  He  was  naturally  sanguine, 
though,  like  other  sa^uine  persfms/Wble 
to  great  depression.  His  was  the  ver^  op- 
posite temper  to  that  which  made  Butler 
refuse  the  primacy  of  a  'falling  chunh.' 
Benson  showed  '  no  alsority  at  siiucing,'  said 
a  leader-writer  in  tiie  '  Times,'  lookup  back 
at  the  difflenlties  which  wonld  have  drowned 
a  weaker  man  in  the  &!St  daya  at  Wellington. 
He  was  a  masterful  ruler,  sod  was  &tei^ 
mined  to  carry  through  whatever  he  ftlt  to 
be  ri^t.  Yet,  reliant  as  he  waa  npon  his 
own  judgment  (under  God),  no  man  was 
ever  more  careful  to  consult  every  one  con- 
cerned, or  more  loyal  to  those  whom  he 
consulted.  By  nature  passionate,  he  learned 
to  control  his  temper  without  losing  the 
force  which  lies  behind  it.  His  industry 
knew  no  bounds.  'The  first  off-day  since 
this  time  last  year,'  he  wrote  towuds  the 
end  of  a  so-called  holiday  abroad.  Three 
secretaries  as  well  as  nimself  were  in- 
cessantly engaged  npcm  his  letters.  'The 
penny  post,'  lie  said,  '  is  one  of  those  ordi- 
nances of  man  to  woioh  wa  have  to  submit 
tor  the  Lord'a  sale.'  The  bounees  of  the 
see  of  Canterbury  nwe  in  his  time  to  an  un- 
precedented amount,  so  that  he  need  to  say 
that  he  needed  a  college  of  cardinals  to  do 
it.  He  did  nothing  in  slovenly  fashion,  but 
went  to  the  bottom  of  everything.  Hia 
curious  literary  style  was  due  to' his  de- 
termination to  get  behind  the  commonplace 
and  conventional.  Details  fascinated  nim; 
he  seemed  wholly  absorbed  in  them,  Hia 
position  made  him  a  trustee  of  the  British 
Museum,  and  his  mind  would  be  on  fire  for 
days  with  the  thought  of  some  ornament 
lately  brought  from  Egypt  or  ^gina.  He 
would  expatiate  at  lengtn  upon  the  way  to 
choose  oata  or  to  fbld  a  rochet.  He  was 
devoted  to  animala,  always  wondering  'what 
they  were.'  Ibi  social  life  he  waa  notable 
for  {genial  freedom  and  coartUiie8&  With 
all  his  gentlmess  and  his  rich  store  of  affec- 
tion, he  had  an  almost  unique  dignity  of 
bearing. 

None  of  the  psinted  pictures  of  Archbishop 
Benson  are  wholly  satisfietoiy  as  portraits. 
The  two  principal  pictures  are  one  by  Lau- 
rence, in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Benson, 
painted  at  the  tune  of  his  leaving  Welling- 
ton; and  one  by  Herkomer  at  Lambeth. 
The  portrait  in  the  hall  at  Trinity  Coll«re, 
Cambridge,  was  painted  after  his  death.  His 
fine  features  seemed,  in  spite  of  the  rapid 
changes  of  expression,  which  made  him  look 
almost  a  different  mwat  different  nomMitSt 
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to  lend  themseWefl  more  readily  to  the  sculp- 
tor than  to  the  portrait  punter.  A  bugt,  by 
Mr.  Hope  linker,  at  'Wellington  repreeenta 
him  better  than  the  paintinm.  But  the 
heat  likeneu  of  him  is  the  effi^  upon  hia 
■umament  at  Ganterhnry,  by  lib.  Broek, 
ezeeatad  partlyfiom  a  nuiu  taken  from  the 
ardibidiQp^B  mse  after  death. 

His  ehief  woAb,  not  reckomnff  separate 
nrmona  or  articles,  are:  1.  'Boy-Life' 
(sermona  at  Wellir^on  Oollege),  1874; 
2nd  edit.  1883.  9.  '  Binrieheart^  (sermons 
at  Lincoln),  1677.  3.  <The  Cathedral:  its 
Necessary  Place  in  the  Life  of  the  Church,' 

1878.  4.  'The  Seven  Gifts*  (addresses  at 
his  primary  visitation  of  Canterbury  diocese), 
1885.  5.  <  Christ  and  His  Times '  (at  second 
visitation),  1889.  6.  'Fishera  of  Men'  (at 
third  visitation),  1898.  7.  'Living  Theo- 
lo^  (and  other  Sermons),'  1891.  Posthu- 
mously published  were:  1.  'Cyprian  :  his 
Life,faisTimeB,hiB Work,' 1697.  3.  'Prayers, 
Pahlie  and  Frivate,' 1889.  3. 'TheApoot- 
lypse,*190a 

[Idfb  of  B.  W.  Benson,  by  his  eldest  son,  Mr. 
A.  C.  Benson;  articles  in  the  Times  for  il  and 
2S  Bee.  1882,  29  and  30  March  1883,  12  and 
170ot.lSM;  Qnartarly  Beview.  October  1897 ; 
*  Andibishop  Benson  in  Ireland,'  hj  Frofeseor 
jr.  H.  Bernard.]  A.  J.  M. 

BENT,  JAMES  THEODORE  (1862- 
1897),  explorer  and  arcluBologist,  bom  ab 
Buldon  on  SO  March  1862,  was  the  only 
ehild  of  James  Bent  of  Baildon,  near  Leeds, 
by  Ma^iaiet  Eleanor,  eldest  daughter  and 
co-heiress  of  James  Lambert  of  Baildon.  He 
wae  edncated  fiiat  at  Malvern  Wells,  then  at 
Ilepton  school.  He  matriculated,  8  June 
1871,  from  Wadham  Oollege,  Oxford,  and 
ffradnated  B.A.  in.  1876.  On  leavug  Ox- 
ford ha  entered  aa  a  stndent  at  Linctdn's 
Inn  (14  Not.  1874),  but  was  not  called  to 
the  bar. 

On  2  Aug.  1877  he  married  Mabel,  daugh- 
ter of  Robert  Westley  Hall-Date  of  Theydon 
Bois,  Essex.  Bent  possessed  eonsiderable 
Imgnistic  abilities,  and  having  a  taste  for 
travelling,  in  common  with  his  wife,  spent 
a  portion  of  each  snccessive  year  in  exploit 
ing  little-known  localities.  He  visited  San 
Marino  in  1877  and  1878,  and  wrote  a  small 
book  on  the  republic,  which  he  published  in 

1879.  A  considerable  portion  of  1879  and 
1680  he  spent  in  Italy,  and  during  this  period 
composed  a  '  Life  of  Garibaldi,'^  which  ap- 
peared in  1681 }  but  his  T<dame  on  '  The 
Pydadss,  or  Life  among  the  InsulaT  Oreaks,' 
paUished  in  1886  aftev  two  winters  spent 
among  the  island^was  hia  first  worir  of  note. 
A  gnat  portion  of  the  yean  1886, 1666,  and 


1887 was  passed  mainly  in  Karpathos,  Samos, 
and  Thasos,  where  Beat  noted  local  tradi- 
tions and  customs,  co|ued  inscriptions,  and 
excavat^  in  search  of  ancient  lemaiuB.  His 
observations  provided  him  with  ample  mate- 
rial for  numerous  articles  in  reviews  and 
mof^lnee,  and  contribntions  to  the '  Arohieo- 
logical  Journal,'  the  'Journal  of  Hellenic 
Studies,'  and  the  '  Journal  of  the  Anthropo- 
logical Institute.'  Owing  to  the  action  of 
the  Turkish  authorities  he  was  prevented 
from  conveying  to  England  marbles  and 
monuments  which  he  had  purchased  and 
discovered  in  Thasos,  but  the  inscriptions 
from  his  impressions  were  published  in  1887. 
The  winter  of  1888-9  he  spent  in  archseolo- 
gtcal  research  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor ; 
he  determined  the  position  of  the  city  of 
Lydn  in  Caria,  and  probably  also  that  of 
CsBearea.  The  numeroos  inscriptions  which 
he  ocdleoCedfnm  the  uteaofthese  ci^es  and 
from  those  of  Fatara  and  Myrawere  pub- 
lished in  vol.  x.  of  the  'Journal  of  HelWc 
Stadies,'  and  were  reprinted  in  1889. 

In  1^9  Bent  visited  the  Bahrein  Islands 
in  the  Persian  Gulf,  where  his  observations 
and  excavations  led  him  to  maintain  the 
belief  that  here  was  the  primitive  site  of  the 
Phoenician  race ;  the  fotlowiiiK  year  he  tra* 
veiled  in  CiliciaTracheia.  In  1691  he  under- 
took an  expedition  in  Mashonaland  for  the 
pnr^iose  of  investigating  the  ancient  remains 
whtch'were  known  to  exist,  but  of  which  no 
exact  accounts  had  been  published,  though 
a  description  of  the  Zimbabwe  ruins  had  been 
given  on  34  Nov.  1890,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Cteo^phic^  Society,  l^  G.  Fhilipe. 
The  more  important  ruins,  especially  those 
of  Zimbabwe,  were  now  for  the  first  time 
oarefttUy  examined  and  measured,  and  eKoa< 
vatuona  were  made.  Bent  came  to  the  eon- 
olusion  that  the  authors  of  the  ruins  were 
a  northern  race  coming  from  Arabia,  and 
closely  akin  to  the  Phoenicians,  with  strong 
commercial  tendencies.  He  returned  to  En^ 
land  in  1892,  and  published  his  work, ' 
Ruined  Cities  of  Mashonaland,'  in  November 
of  that  year;  the  book  was  favourably  re- 
ceived, and  a  third  edition  appeared  in  1896. 
A  four  months'  journey  in  Abyssinia  in  the 
spring  of  189S  enabled  him  to  pursue  his 
investigation  with  rward  to  a  primitive 
Arab  race,  and  afforded  material  for  a  work 
entitled  '  The  Sacred  City  of  the  Ethiopians,' 
published  in  1893.  Bent's  valuable  impree* 
sions  of  inscriptions,  which  are  dealt  with 
by  Pro&asor  H.  D.  Miiller  in  a  special  chap- 
ter (tf  tiiis  volume,  have  added  materially  to 
the  discoveries  of  archaeologists  who  had 
previousljr  studied  Abvssinian  antiquities. 

Sev«  journeys  in  all  were  undertakmi  by 
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Bent  And  hli  wife  in  and  uDimd  tbe  wathem 
part  of  the  Arabian  peniiuula,  which  from 
1893  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  made  the  special 
field  for  his  obserration  and  traveL  Bj  lus 
expeditions  in  the  winter  of  189S-4  and 
1894-6  he  added  much  to  European  know- 
ledge of  the  Hadramut  country,  out  hie  at- 
tempte  in  1893, 1894,  and  1805  to  penetrate 
the  Mdiri  district  were  unsucoeesfuL  In 
November  1899  he  traTereed  Socotra  and 
explored  the  little-known  country  within 
fifty  mil«  of  Aden.  His  last  journey  of  ex- 
ploMtion  was  through  the  Varai  and  Fadhli 
countries  in  March  1897,  an  account  of 
which  was  g^ven  by  Mrs.  Bent  to  the  Royal 
Qeographical  Sodety,  and  published  is  the 
'Boyal  Qeomphical  Journal '  (xii.  41). 

Bent  die^  5  May  1897,  at  18  Ghreat  Cum- 
berland Place,  London,  W.,  from  pneumonia 
foUowing  on  malarial  raves,  which  develo]^ 
tdter  his  return  from  Aden,  and  wu  bnned 
at  Theydon  Bois,  Essex. 

Though  naturally  inclined  to  the  atndy  of 
aroha»>l<^y  rathor  than  to  ge^raphieal  di^ 
eovei^,  his  antiquarian  knowledge  was  in- 
sufficient to  enable  him  to  make  a  complete 
me  of  the  opportunities  which  his  journeys 
afforded.  A  portrait  of  Bent  is  contained  in 
his  book  on  *  The  Ruined  Cities  of  Mashona- 
land,'  and  a  photogravure  portrut  i«  prefixed 
to  Mrs.  Bent  8  volume  on  'Southern  Arabia.' 

Bent  edited  in  1893  a  volume  for  the  Hak- 
layt  Societv  entitled  'Early  Voyages  and 
Travels  in  the  Levant,  with  an  IntnMuction 
giving  a  History  of  the  Levant  Company  of 
Turk^  MeiduuitB/  and  ha  oontribntea  many 
articles  to  reviews  and  magumea.  'Sonthem 
Arabia,'  pabliahed  in  1900,  8vo,  though 
mahily  written  by  Mra.  Bent,  contains  much 
matter  derived  from  Bent^i  jonnials. 

Bent's  notebooks  and  nonterous  drawings 
and  sketches  lenuun  in  the  posseanon  of  Hn. 
Bent. 

[Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society, 
ix.  671;  Times,  7  May  1897;  Bent's  works; 
private  informbtion.]  W.  C-a. 

BENTLEY,  GEORGE  (1828-1886), 
publisher  and  author,  bom  in  Dorset  Square, 
London,  on  7  June  1828,  was  the  eldest  sur* 
viving  son  of  Richard  Bentley  (1794-1871) 
^.  V.J  and  Charlotte^  daughter  of  Thomas 
Botten.  He  was  educatedi  wst,  at  the  school 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ftfticary,  Blackheath,  where 
Benjamin  Disraeli  had  been  a  pupU,  and, 
secondly,  at  King's  Ooll^,  London,  where 
he  sat  on  the  same  form  as  Dr.  Lionel  Beale. 
At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  entered  his 
father's  publishing  office.   He  served  as  a 

rial  constable  when  a  fear  of  breaches  of 
peace  1^  the  Chartists  existed  in  1848, 


his  beat  being  die  same  as  Louis  Napoleon's, 
The  foUowing  year  he  was  in  Rome  when  it 
was  forcibly  oceujiied  b^  the  French. 

From  Ms  marriage  in  185S  until  1860 
Bentley  lived  in  a  house  in  Regent's  Park. 
He  then  moved  to  Slough  and  occu^ed  a 
house  in  Upton  Park.  Several  years  later  he 
bought  land  at  Upton  and  built  a  house  for 
himsell  He  was  interested  in  meteorology, 
and  he  kept  records  and  oharts  of  the  ram- 
fall  during  many  years. 

From  1869  onwards  Bentley  la^ly  shared 
with  his  father  the  business  of  publishing} 
yet  he  found  time  for  literary  work  also, 
writing  an  introduction  to  an  edition  of 
Maginn's  'Shakspeaxe  Papers'  and  *Rock 
Inscriptions  ai  the 'Jews  in  the  Fdninsula  of 
Sinu.  When  his  firm  purehnsed  'Temple 
Bar  Ifaguine'  in  186dha  beoane  its  editw, 
holdinff  that  office  till  death  and  writing 
several  papers  for  it,  which  he  collected  and 

Erinted  for  private  circulation.  After  his 
ither's death  in  1871,1ie  had  avery arduous 
task,  as  the  resources  of  the  firm  had  been 
crippled  owing  to  a  decision  of  the  House 
of  Lords  denying  copyright  in  England  to 
works  by  American  authors,  to  the  commer- 
cial loilure  of  '  Bentley's  Quarterly,'  and  of 
a  newspaper  called  '  Young  England/  and 
to  a  heavy  loss  on  the  complete  edition  of 
Horace  Walpole's  '  Letters,'  which  Peter 
Cunningham  edited.  However,  Bentky,  by 
his  energy,  persevezance,  and  tact,  eventually 
placed  the  business  on  a  more  solid  basis, 
with  thensult  of  reaping  greatpecuniaiy  gain. 
Under  his  guidance  the  um  neatly  improved 
its  poutimi  both  in  the  tnda  and  in  publio 
estimati<m.  The  office  of  publisher  in  ordinair 
to  her  majesty,  which  his  fathor  had  enjoyed, 
was  continued  to  him  and  to  his  son. 

In  1872,  Bentley  achieved  an  extraordi- 
nary  puUishing  feat  of  printing.  Two  copies 
oS  the  Ameriean  case  concerning  the  '  Ala- 
bsma  Claims '  hod  been  delivered  in  London 
— the  one  to  the  government,  the  other  to 
fiendey  &  Son.  The  documents  filled  a 
large  quarto  of  five  hundred  pages,  and 
among  them  were  many  coloured  maps.  '  In 
seventy-two  hours  afterwards,  by  the  dili- 
gence of  the  Chiswiok  Press,  a  facsimile  re- 
print was  published  [by  Bentley]  in  this 
country,  many  days  in  advance  of  the  go- 
vernment issue'  (Lemet  from  the  PoMt,  pri- 
vately printed  in  1896,  p.  109).  BeferouM 
to  this  (ffomitt  action  was  made  Inr  Glad- 
stone, then  prime  minister,  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

The  record  of  Bentley's  life  is  chi^y  a 
list  of  the  books  which  he  published,  the  ma- 
jority conristing  of  works  of  fiction,  travel, 
history,  and  bi^^raphy.   He  prided  himsolf 
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on  frying  no  book  to  the  world  which  he 
considered  unworthy  of  being  read,  and  he 
woB  as  careful  about  the  external  appearance 
of  a  book  as  about  its  contents.  Am  editor 
of '  Temple  Bar '  he  carefully  selected  works 
of  fiction  for  pablioaUon  m  monthly  in- 
Btalmenta.  He  was  an  awiduoos  purreyor 
to  the  dionlatuig  Ubmiea  of  uorela  in  tuee 
Tolnmes,  and  the  moat  popular  won  aller- 
mrda  indtided  in  hia  auc-ahiUio);  series  of 
'  FaTonrite  Novels.'  Tlw  more  notewortlnr 
novelists  whom  he  intiodneed  to  the  jrablio 
are  "Wilkie  Collins,  Hrs.  Henry  Wood,  Bliss 
Bhod*  Broughton,  Miss  Florence  Mmtoo- 
mery,  Hawley  Smart,  Hiss  '  Marie  Cor^/ 
Hr.  W.  E.  Norris,  Mr.  'Maaiten  Heartens,' 
and  Mrs.  Riddell.  His  eminence  u  a  pub-- 
lisher  was  attained  at  the  cost  of  forest  per* 
sonal  labour  and  to  the  injury  of  his  health, 
which  was  always  delicate.   During  fifteen 

Sears  he  passed  each  winter  at  1%nby  in 
outh  "Walea.  His  last  winter  was  spent  at 
'Weston-super-Mare.  He  returned  to  his 
house  at  Upton  in  the  spring  in  veir  feeble 
health,  and  in  the  night  of  29  Ma^  1896  an 
attack  of  anjpna  pectoris  ended  his  life.  He 
was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Iaw- 
rence,  Upton. 

Bentley  muried,  16  June  1868,  Anne, 
dawhter  of  Williun  Williams  of  Aberrat- 
wytb.  His  only  son  Bichard,  bom  in  May 
1864,  after  conducting  Uie  business  for  five 
years,  dissolved  the  firm  in  1898,  making 
over  the  stock  and  assets  to  Messrs.  Mao- 
millan  &  Company. 

Bentley  was  a  member  of  the  Stationers' 
Company  and  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Geo- 
^phical  Society.  He  was  very  conserva- 
tive in  his  tastes  and  his  feelings,  his  firm 
being  the  last  to  continue  the  custom,  dating 
from  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  of 
an  annual  trade  dinner,  to  which  the  prin- 
cipal booksellers  were  invited,  and  at  which 
new  and  standard  puUications  were  offered 
fiv  sale  after  the  doth  was  remorad.  The 
place  was  aometimea  the  Albion  Tavern, 
sometimes  the  hall  of  tiie  Stationers^  Oom- 

Sny,  and,  in  later  years  it  was  the  Hdtel 
fitropole.  He  was  intimately  versed  in  the 
liteifttnre  of  Vnniso  as  well  as  in  that  of  his 
own  country,  and,  as  editor  of '  Temple  Bar,' 
he  made  it  the  vehicle  for  conveying  to  the 
English  public  much  interesting  inframatiou 
about  the  best  French  writers.  He  left  be- 
hind him  twenty-one  mannscrlpt  volumes  of 
literary  joumafs,  extending  over  forty-six 
years,  which  passed  into  the  possession  of  his 
son  Richard.  Bentle/s  portrait  in  middle 
age  was  etched  by  Lowenstam,  and  in  later 
life  engraved  W  Mr.  Rofie.  Mr. '  Maarten 
Maartens,'  the  Dutch  writer  of  English  fic- 


tion, whom  Bentley  introduced  td  the  Eng- 
lish reading  public,  thus  wrote  after  his 
death :  < "  I  am  a  publisher,"  Bentley  would 
say  jokingly,  "but  I  am  also  a  lover  of  lite- 
rature." He  imght  have  added,  "  and  of  lite- 
rary men"'  (Leave$Jrotn  the  Past,  p.  119). 

[Academy,  1995,  i.  483  ;  Atheoseam,  1895,  t. 
7S9;  Le  Livre.  October  1S6S.  pp.  28S-8;  The 
Bookmao,  July  189fi;  Timos,  81  May  1895; 
prirat*  infi»aation.]  F.  B. 

BEHTLff7,  ROBERT  (1821-1893),  bo- 
tanist, was  bom  at  Hitchin,  Hertfordtdiire, 
on  26  March  1821.  He  was  apprenticed  to 
William  Maddock,  a  druggist  at  Tunbridge 
Wells,  where  he  be^an  the  study  of  botany. 
He  then  became  assistant  to  Messrs.  Bell  & 
Co.  in  Oxford  Street,  and,  on  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Pharmaceati(^  Society,  became 
one  of  the  first  associates.  He  attended 
the  lectures  of  Anthony  Todd  Thomson 
[q.  v.]  on  botany  and  materia  medica,  and 
gained  the  first  prise  for  botany  awarded  by 
the  new  society.  Having  matriculated  in 
the  university  of  Ixindon,  Bentley  entered 
the  King's  Collega  medical  school,  and  ^asU- 
fled  aa  a  membw  of  the  Royal  College  of 
SuzseoDS  in  1647.  He  became  a  fUlow  of 
theUnnean  Sodely  inl840.  He  soon^Cter 
was  appointed  lecturer  on  botany  at  tiie 
Londtm  Hospital  medical  school,  and  then 
professor  ot  botany  at  the  London  Institu- 
tion and  at  King's  CoU^,  and  professor  of 
botany  and  materia  medlea  to  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Society.  Fw  ten  years  he  edited 
the  '  Pharmaceutical  Joumu,'  in  which  all 
the  original  papers  with  which  he  is  credited 
in  the  Royal  Society's  *  Oatalogne  of  Scien- 
tific Papers '  (i.  282,  ix.  192)  were  published. 
He  acted  as  president  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Conference  at  Nottingham  in  1866  and  at 
Dundee  in  1667,  and  was  for  many  years 
churman  of  the  garden  committee  of  the 
Royal  Botanical  Society,  giving  an  annual 
course  of  lectures  to  the  fellows.  Onhiaro- 
Mgnation  of  his  professorsh^  to  the  Fharm^ 
ceutical  Society  in  1887,  Bentiey  was  elected 
emeritus  professor.  He  also  took  an  active 
part  in  the  afiurs  of  the  English  Church 
Union,  serving  for  some  years  on  the  coun- 
cil. Bentley  died  at  his  home  in  Warwi<& 
Road,  Kensington,  on  24  Dec.  1893,  and 
was  buried  at  Kensal  Oreen  cemetery.  In 
1886  he  editftd  the  '  British  Pharmacopoeia ' 
jointly  with  Professors  Redwood  and  Att- 
field.  His  chief  works  are:  1.  'Manual  of 
Botany,'  1861, 8vo;  4th  edit.  1881 ;  a  text- 
book of  considerable  pharmaceutical  value, 
which  has  since  been  rewritten  by  the 
author's  successor.  Professor  Qreen.  2. 'Cha- 
racters, Properties,  and  Uses  of  Eucalyptusi' 
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1874,  8vo;  8.  *  Botany/  1875,  8to  ;  one  of 
the  '  Manuals  of  ElementAiy  Science'  issued 
by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Know- 
led^  4. '  Medicinal  Plants/ 1875-80, 8vo ; 
written  in  conjunction  with  Henry  Trimen 
[q.T.],  with  excellent  coloured  plates  by  D. 
Blair. 

[Phamaeentical  Joumal.  1893-4,  p.  559; 
Proceedings  of  the  Linnsan  Society,  1893-4, 
p.  28.]  Q.  S.  B. 

BEKBSFOBD,  BCAItOUS  GERVAIS 
(1801-1886),  archbishop  of  Arm^h,  was 
second  son  of  George  De  la  Poer  Beresford, 
bishop  of  Kilmore  and  Ardagh,  and  of 
Frances,  daughter  of  Gervaia  Pai^er  Bushe, 
and  niece  of  Henry  Grattan  [q.  t.]  He  was 
bom  on  14  Feb.  1801  at  the  Custom  House, 
Dublin,  then  the  residence  of  his  grand- 
father, John  Beresford  [q.  t.1,  the  Irish 
statesman,  and  received  bis  eaucation  first 
at  Dr.  Tate's  school  at  Richmond,  and  after- 
wards at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where 
he  graduated  B.A.  in  1824,  M.A.  in  1828, 
D.D.  in  1840.  Entering  the  ministry  he 
•wu  otduned  m  1824,  and  was  preferred  to 
the  leotofy  of  Kil,dallon^  oo.  Cavan,  in 
his  fathers  diooese,  which  he  held  for 
three  years,  and  was  then  appointed 
to  the  vicarages  of  Drung  and  Lorah. 
In  1839  be  was  appointed  archdeacon  of 
Aidagh,  and  remained  in  this  position  until, 
on  the  death  of  Bishop  I^eslie,  who  had  ' 
succeeded  his  father  in  the  see,  he  was  ap- 
pointed bishop  of  Kilmore  and  Ardagh.  He 
was  consecrated  in  Armagh  Cathedral  on 
24  Sept.  1854.  Eisht  years  later—in  1862 
— on  the  death  of  his  cousin,  Lord  John 
George  Beresford  [q.  t.^  Beresford  was  ele- 
Tated  to  the  Irish  pnmacy,  and  was  en- 
throned in  Armagh  Cathediol.  With  the 
archbishopric  be  also  held  the  bishopric  of 
Clogher,  which  was  re-united  to  the  see  of 
Armagh  1^  virtue  of  3rd  and  4th  Wil- 
liam IV,  cap.  37,  hut  which  in  the  dise»- 
taUiahed  church  of  beland  hai  been  reTived 
as  an  indwendent  see.  By  virtue  of  his 
office  BOTestbrd  was  prelate  of  the  order  of 
St.  Patrick,  and  a  member  of  the  Irish  privy 
council.  He  was  on  several  occasions  sworn 
s  lord-justice  for  the  government  of  Ireland 
in  the  temporary  absences  of  the  viceroy.  He 
received  the  honorary  decree  of  D.C.L.  firom 
Oxford  University  on  8  June  1864. 

In  the  earlier  years  of  his  episcopate  Beres- 
ford took  no  forward  part  in  church  affairs 
outside  his  diocese.  But  he  was  pre- 
eminently fitted  to  guide  the  church  of  Ire- 
land through  the  troubled  waters  she  en- 
countered in  the  first  years  of  his  primacy. 
In  the  stormy  controversies  provoked  by 


Gladstone's  measure  of  disestablishment 
and  disendowment,  as  well  as  in  the  difficult 
task  of  remodelling  the  constitution  of  the 
church  when  disestablishment  had  been  con- 
summated, the  primate  earned  the  reputation 
of  an  eccleuastical  statesman.  In  the  dis- 
cussitms  on  the  Irish  church  which  preceded 
the  more  acute  etoges  of  the  agitation,  Bere^ 
ford  was  among  thoaa  who  favoured  the 
timely  adq[|tion  of  a  measure  of  reform ;  and 
with  this  view  was  aaactivepromoterof  the 
candidature  of  John  Tbomas&ll  [q.  v.  Suppl.] 
for  the  univeruty  of  Dublin  in  1866.  Thia 
policy  savoured  too  much  of  Erastianism  to 
satisry  the  more  militant  section  of  Irish 
churuunen  (vide  Letters  <if  ArchhtMhcp 
Magee,  vol.  i^  Beresford  had  no  place  in 
the  House  of  Lords  during  the  debates  on 
disestablishment,  his  brother  archbishop, 
I  Richard  Chenevix  Trench  [q.  v.],  having  the 
:  right  for  that '  turn '  of  a  seat  in  parliament. 
But  the  primate  bore  a  larse  part  In  the  ne- 
gotiations for  terms  for  the  church  which 
followed  the  adoption  by  the  House  of  Com- 
m<»i8  of  the  principle  of  Gladstone's  bill. 
He  was  a  ready  debater,  and  proved  on  ad- 
mirable (duuxraan  in  the  gmeral  synod  ovur 
which  he  presided.  In  educatioiiu  matters 
Beresficad  was  a  strong  advocate  ti  the 
system  of  united  secular  and  separate  reli- 
gious education,  and  in  this  respect  reversedi 
on  his  accession  to  the  primacy,  the  polity 
pursued  by  his  predecessor. 

Beresford  died  at  the  Palace,  Armagh,  on 
26  Dec  1885,  and  was  buried  in  Armagh 
Cathedral.  Beresford  was  twice  married: 
first,  on  25  Oct.  1824,  to  Maiy,  daushter  of 
Henry  L'Estrange  of  Moystown,  and  widow 
of  R.  E.  Digby  of  GeoshiU  (she  died  in  1845); 
secondly,  on  6  June  1850,  to  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  J.  T.  Kennedy  of  Annadale,  co. 
Down,  and  widow  of  Robert  George  Bon- 
ford  of  Rahenstown,  co.  Meath  (she  died  in 
1870).  He  l^t  a  larc»  family  of  whom  the 
eldest  son,  Oeons  D.  Beresford,  sat  from 
1876  to  1886  as  M.P.  for  Armagh  city  in  the 
House  of  CommoDBt 

A  portrait  of  Beresford,  executed  shortly 
after  ms  accession  to  the  primacy  by  Catter- 
son  Smith,  F.R.H.A.,  became  the  property  of 
his  eldest  son.  A  copy  of  this  portrait,  which 
has  also  been  engraved,  was  executed  by  the 
artist's  son,  and  is  in  the  collection  at  the 
Palace,  Armagh.  An  earlier  portrait,  also 
by  Caiterson  &nith,  painted  when  Beresford 
was  bi^op  of  Kilmore,  passed  to  the  primate's 
second  son. 

[Burke's  Peerage ;  Life  of  Archbishop  Tail ; 
Letters  and  Memorials  of  Axchbishop  Magee ; 
Life  of  Bishop  Samuel  Wilbexforce  by  his  bod, 
vol.  iii. ;  private  ioformatioa.]         C.  L.  S, 
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BEEtKSLET,  MILES  JOSEPH  (180S- 
1889X  botaniit,  born  at  Biggin,  near  Oundle, 
NoruiamMtoiuihira,  on  1  Apil  1808,  was  the 
mm  of  Gnarlea  Berhelev  of  Big^pn.  Fnm 
Oondle  grammar  Bchool  Iia  mnt  to  Rogby 
in  1817,  and  thenoe  in  1821  as  a  scholar  to 
Christ's  Oolle^  Camlvidge,  where  he  gctr- 
dilated  B,A.  in  1826,  proceeding  ItfLA..  in 
1828.  Having  taken  oraers  in  1826,  he  be- 
came in  1629  cnrate  at  St.  John's,  Maigate. 
At  this  period  his  attention  was  largely 
directed  to  the  anatomy  of  molluscs,  and 
Afterwards  to  seaweeds.  In  1883  he  became 
perpetual  cnrate  of  Apethoipe  and  Wood 
Kewton,  and  took  up  his  rendence  at  King's 
Glifie,  Northamptonshire,  nntil  1868.  He 
became  rural  dean  of  Hothwell,  and  in  1868 
vicar  of  Sibbertoft,  near  Market  Harborough, 
in  the  same  oonu^.  Berkdeya  first  ^nst 
work  was  the  Tdame  on  ftni«i  in  Smith's 
■  English  Flora/  pablished  in  1686,  whidi  he 
ibihnred  np  by  a  series  '  Notioea(rf  British 
'Fvam*  published,  as  his  soological  papers 
had  Men,  in  the  '  Magazine  of  Zoology  and 
Botany '  and,  in  its  continuation,  the  '  An> 
nals  and  Magazine  of  Natural  Histoxr.'  In 
these,  after  1848,  he  was  associated  wiUi 
Cfaristopber  Edmund  Broome  (1812-1886). 
Between  1844  and  1866  he  issued  his  'De- 
cades of  Fongij'  and  about  the  same  period 
he  described,  either  alone  or  in  conjunction 
with  Broome,  the  fimn^  collected  by  Darwin 
on  the  voyu;e  of  the  Be^le,  those  brotwht 
hj  Hngh  Cuming  fq.  t.J  from  the  Philip- 
pmes,  those  sent  by  ueonra  Henry  Kendriek 
lliwMtes  [q.  T.]  from  Oeyhm,  and  many 
other  series. 

On  the  establishment  of  the  '  Oardeners' 
OhioBicl^*  in  1844,  Berkel^  became  one  of 
its  moat  constant  eontribntcm,  his  most  im- 
portant series  of  papers  in  its  columns  being 
one  on  Tegetable  pstludogy,  written  between 
1864  and  1867  and  never  rqninted.  On  the 
appointment  of  the  government  commission 
on  the  {Wtato  disease,  in  1846,  consisting  of 
John  Lindley  [q.  t.J,  (Sir)  Robert  John 
Kane  ^q.  t.J,  and  Lyon  Flayfair  (Baron 
Playfair)  [q.  v.  Suppl?],  Berkeley  gave  the 
greatest  assistance.  In  1867  he  published 
bis  most  comprehenslTe  work,  the  '  Intro- 
duction to  Or^togamic  Botany,'  a  treatise 
of  j^ftt  ori|pnality  and  lasting  influence, 
which  remained  the  only  attempt  of  the 
kind  tor  thirty  yeaie.  'The  Outlines  of 
Kitiah  Fungology,*  pabHdied  in  1660,  with 
Bomaons  figures,  is  still  (me  of  the  most 
vaefhl  handbooks;  but  his  'Handbook  d 
BntaOi  Mosses'  (1863)  was  less  suoosesfUL 
Between  1866  and  1673  Berkeler  described 
the  ^jian  fungi  for  Seemann's  '  Flora  Yiti- 
ensis,'  and  from  1666  to  1877  he  acted  as 


editor  of  the'Jonnulof  the  Boyal  Hoarti- 
eultural  Society '  and  botanical  director  of 
the  society,  in  which  post  he  distingnished 
himself  alike  by  bis  enCTclopaedic  knowledge 
and  by  his  urbuiity.  In  18w  he  was  presi- 
dent of  section  D  of  the  British  Association, 
and  between  1671  and  1676  he  acted  as  one 
of  the  revisets  of  GrifGth  and  Henfr^s 
*  Microgrmiluo  IMctionary.'  Berkeley  was 
also  for  many  years  an  examiner  at  the  uni- 
Tersity  of  London,  but  deafness  and  ad- 
Tancing  years  caused  him  to  retire  from 
sdentinc  work  in  1879,  when  he  presented 
his  herbarium  of  fungi — comprismg  more 
than  tea  thousand  species — and  his  books  on 
the  subject,  to  the  Royal  G^ardens  at  Kew. 

Be^Iey  became  a  fellow  of  the  Linnesn 
Society  in  1886,  and  of  the  Roysl  Society  in 
1879;  bat  ha  had  received  the  loyal  medal 
of  the  htter  body  in  1868.  He  was  elected 
an  hononuy  fellow  of  Cihrist's  College  in 
1883.  He  died  at  his  vicarage,  Sibbertoft, 
near  Market  Harborough,  on  SO  July  1888. 
On  his  death  his  collection  of  algia  wss 
added  to  the  Cambridge  TJniTersity 'herb*. 
rium,  while  his  oorreapondaice  with  Broome 
from  1841  passed,  on  Uie  death  of  that  bota- 
nist in  1666,  to  the  botanical  department  of 
the  British  Museum.  There  is  a  portrait  of 
Berkeley  in  *  Men  of  Eminence,'  edited  by 
LoTell  Reeve  and  Edward  Walford  in  1664, 
and  two  in  the  '  Gardeners'  Ohroniole,'  one 
in  1671,  the  other  in  1679 — ^the  former  re- 
produced in  'LaBelgique  Horticole'  for  1872. 
An  oil  portrait  by  James  Feel,  painted  is 
1878,  was  presented  by  subscription  to  the 
Linneott  Sodety.  A  genus  of  algn  was 
named  Berk«l«ya  in  his  hcmour  by  Robert 
E^eGrsville. 

'The  Royal  Society's '  Catalogue  of  Scien- 
tiflo  Papers'  (i.  296-7,  vii.  144,  iz.  200) 
enumerates  106  papers  by  Berkeley  alone, 
besides  seventeen  written  in  conjunotiwi 
with  others.  His  chief  independent  works 
are:  1.  'Gleanings  of  British  Aigta,'  1833, 
8vo.  9.  *  English  Flora '  (vol.  vi. '  Fungi 
1836, 6vo.  3. '  Introduction  to  Cryptogamic 
Botany,'  1867,  6to.  4.  '  Outlines  of  British 
FnngolocT,'  1860,  8vo.  6.  'Handbook  of 
British  Mosses.'  1863,  8vo. 

[Journal  of  Botany,  1889,  pp.  805-8;  Annals 
of  Botany,  iii.  461-6,  with  full  bibliography; 
Oardeners'  Chronicle,  1871  i.  271,  18791.  788; 
Nature,  xL  37J-3;  Bogby  School  Begistw, 
1676-1849,  p.  181.]  O.S.B. 

BERNAYS,  ALBERT  JAMES  (1838- 
1692),  chemist,  son  Dr.  Adolphus  Bernays 
(d.  22  Dec.  1864),  professor  of  modem  Ian- 
guages  at  King's  College  London,  was  bom 
m  London  in  182S.   He  was  educated  at 
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King's  Collwe  Bchool,  aod  Btudiad  chemia- 
try  with  G.  fUmigius  Fresenitu,  and  after- 
-wards  with  Justus  LiebiK  at  Oiessen,  wliere 
he  graduated  Fh.D.  His  doctoral  thesis 
was  probably  a  paper  on  limonin,  a  bitter 
principle  which  he  discovered  in  the  pips  of 
oranges  and  lemons  (published  in  Buchner's 
'Bepertorium  iiir  die  Fharmacie'  and  abs- 
tracted in  LiBBie's  Amutkn,  1841,  xl.  S17). 
In  1846  he  began  his  career  as  an  analyst 
and  lecturer  on  chemistry  in  Derby,  and  be- 
came known  for  his  interest  in  questions 
concerning  food  and  hygiene.  In  1861  he 
served  as  a  jntor  at  the  Great  Exhibition. 
In  186S  he  jniUished  the  first  edition  of 
*Homhold  Ohemiati^/  a  populatr  work,  of 
which  the  fourth  edition,  putuished  in  1662, 
was  ealled  *  The  Scienee  <h  Home  life/  and 
the  Berenth  edition,  pttUidied  in  1809, '  The 
Student's  Ohemistry? 

In  1856  Bernays  was  appointed  to  the 
lectoieship  in  ehemistty  at  St.  Mary's  Hos- 
pital, London ;  he  resigned  in  1860,  and  ac- 
cepted a  similar  post  at  St.  Thomas's  Hos- 
pital, which  he  retained  ttU  his  death.  Ber- 
nays was  also  public  analyst  to  St.  Giles's, 
Cainberwell,  and  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark, 
was  for  many  years  chemist  and  analyst  to 
the  Kent  Water  Company,  and  sometime 
examiner  to  the  Hoy&l  College  of  Physicians. 
He  died  &om  bronchitis  at  Acre  House, 
Brixton,  on  6  Jan.  1803,  and  was  by  his 
own  desire  cremated  at  Wokii^. 

Bernays  was  a  genial  man  and  a  oapaUe 
and  popular  teacher ;  he  took  a  great  inte- 
rest m  social  matten  graerally,  and  gave 
Over  a  thousand  free  public  lectures  during 
his  lifetime.  Besides  the  works  mentioned 
above  he  puUished  a  small  manual  on  food 
in  1876,  an  essay  on  '  The*  Moderate  Use  of 
Alcohol  True  Temperance,'  published  in  the 
*  Contemporary  Beview'  and  reprinted  with 
essays  by  others  in  '  The  Alcohol  Question,' 
Tarious  editions  of  'Notes  for  Students  in 
Chemistry,'  and  miscellaneous  lectures  on 
agricultural  chemistry  and  other  subjects. 
He  also  carried  out  investigations  on  the 
atmosphere  of  Cornish  mines  and  on  danger- 
oos  teades,  ud  made  inventions  in  water 
filtration.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the  Chemical 
Society  and  of  the  Institute  of  Chemistry. 

He  mairied  Ellen  Iiabatt,  daughter  of 
Beinamin  Evans ;  she  died  on  6  ^b.  IfiOl 
(7«Hsi,8Feh.  1001). 

[Olntaaries  in  the  Times,  9  Jan.  1 892 ;  Jonm. 
Chun.  See.  1892,  p.  488,  l^^  T[homaB]  8[teven- 
son] ;  Chemical  Sewn,  Ixv.  65 ;  Nature,  xlv. 
258;  Brit.  Med.  .Tourn.  1892,  i.  148 ;  The  Ana- 
lyst, 1892,  zvti.  00,  «ad  iodw  to  vols.  i-xz. ; 
Brit.  Mas.  Cat.;  Kii^a  C6U.  Cel.;  Bemays's 
own  vorks.]  F.  J.  H. 


I  BEBTHON,  EDWARD  LYON  (1819- 
1890),  inventor,  bom  in  flnsbury  Square, 
London,  on  20  Feb.  1818,  was  the  tenth  child 
of  Peter  Berthon,  who  married  in  1797  a 
daughter  of  Henry  Park  [q.  v.]  of  Liverpool. 
His  father  was  great-grandson  of  St.  Pol  le 
Berthon,  the  onlv  son  of  the  Huguenot 
Marqilis  de  Ch&telLeraalt,  who  escaped  the 
persecutions  that  followed  the  revocation  of 
the  edict  of  Nantes  in  1685.  He  found  a 
reinge  in  Lisbon,  whence  his  son  proceeded 
to  London.  Peter  Berthon  was  an  army 
contractor,  who  was  reduced  from  wealth  to 
comparative  poverty  by  the  wreck  of  a 
nunibar  ctf  his  diips  uid  the  end  of  the 
war  m  tiie  downfUl  of  Napoleon.  In  1828 
young  Berthon  was  SMit  to  Liverpool  to 
study  surgery  under  the  can  of  James  Daw- 
son (who  nad  just  taken  over  Henry  Park's 
practice),  and  wiUi  Dawson  he  continued  fw 
more  thaii  four  years.  At  the  end  of  this 
time,  having  engaged  himself  to  a  niece  of 
Mrs.  Dawson,  he  went  to  Dublin  to  finish  his 
course  at  the  College  of  Surgeons  there ;  but 
a  violent  attack  of  pneumonia,  and ,  on  his  re- 
covery,his  marriage  on  4  June  1684,  seem  to 
have  put  an  end  to  his  medical  studies.  He 
spent  the  greater  part  of  the  next  six  years 
travelling  in  France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy. 
During  this  time  he  ^so  employed  himself 
with  philosoi^ic^  experiments.  fVom  child- 
hood ne  had  shown  a  ranarkahte  aiptituda 
for  meehanicai  science;  as  a  boy  be  had 
ecMistaicted  an  electrical  machine,  and  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  giving  denwnstratiotts 
to  his  companions.  While  at  Geneva  on  his 
wedding  tour — he  noted  the  date,  28  June 
1884 — he  conceived  the  idea  of  applying  the 
screw  to  nautical  propulsion.  To  him  it 
seems  to  have  been  absolutely  new,  and,  as 
fax  as  practical  adaptation  went,  it  really 
was  80.  In  the  autumn  of  1836  he  carried 
out  a  series  of  experiments  with  twin  screws 
on  a  model  three  feet  Itmg,  and  arrived  at 
the  twO'hladed  propeller  as  now  used.  The 
model  was  then  sent  to  the  admiralty, 
but  was  returned  some  few  weeks  afi»r- 
wards  with  the  opinion  that '  the  screw  was 
a  p«tty  toy,  whidi  never  would  and  never 
could  propel  a  sh^.'  This  so  fiu*  disconraged 
Berthon  tnat  he  never  completed  the  patent 
and  allowed  the  matter  to  rest.  _  In  1^  he 
read  in  the  newspaper  of  the  inventitm  of 
the  screw  propeller  by  Francis  Smith  [q.  v.], 
and  naturally  assumed  that  Smith  had  got 
the  idea  from  his  abandoned  sketdi  in  the 
patent  office.  When  he  returned  to  Eng- 
hnd  in  1840  he  went '  to  have  it  out  with 
the  supposed  pirate.'  It  appeared,  however, 
that  Smith's  design  was  as  original  as  Ber- 
thon's,  though  his  experiments  had  led  him 
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to  almost  identical  reaulta,  and  the  two  men 
beeune  wazm  friends. 

By  1841  Berthon  had  made  up  hli  mind 
to  take  ordtts.  He  had  some  tune  befiwe 
had  his  name  entered  at  Emmanuel  Oollem, 
Cambridge,  but  he  now  migrated  to  Magw- 
lene  ai  a  fdlow*comm<HieT.  He  spent  more 
time,  he  says^  in  painting  than  in  the  stadj 
of  mathematics,  and,  bemg  married,  refused 
to  read  for  honours.  But  he  continued  his 
mechanical  experiments,  and  especially  with 
a  small  ^uge  for  measuring  the  speed  <rf 
ships,  which  ne  speaks  of  as  a  '  nautacho- 
meter,'  bat  which  has  been  more  commonly 
called  '  Berthon'a  log/  Hm,  again,  by  his 
expenments,  he  rediscorered  the  hTdnulic 
pnncnple  enunciated  lon^  before  by  Ber- 
noulli, of  the  sucking  action  of  a  stream  of 
water  crossing  the  end,  or  a  small  orifice 
near  the  end,  of  a  ppe.  Such  a  pipe  pro- 
jecting below  the  bottom  of  a  ship,  and  acted 
(m  by  its  motion  throngh  the  water,  was 
made  to  indicate  the  s^ed  by  the  surf&ce 
level  of  a  column  of  mercury  placed  in  the 
calnn.  In  1845  Berthon  graduated  BA. 
(M.A.  1849),  and  was  ordained  to  thecuracy 
of  Lvmington.  In  1647  he  was  tn«sented 
to  the  IlTing  of  Holy  Trinity,  Fareham, 
where  he  remained  for  ^ght  years,  making 
the  acquuntance  of  many  naval  officers,  and 
continuing  his  experiments  with  the  log  on 
board  the  steamers  running  between  South- 
ampton and  Jersey.  The  results  he  obtained 
were  exceedingly  interesting,  and  the  in- 
strument was  Biu>wn  to  be  capable  of  great 
accuracy ;  bvt  it  was  judged  too  delicate  fin 
•ea  aenice,  and  the  admiral^,  instead  of 
encouraging  its  iuTentor  to  seek  a  ranedy 
tm  its  allied  defects,  condemned  it  alto- 
g«ther.  Under  happior  ao^iess  it  may  pos- 
sibly  even  yet  be  perfected  and  fitted  to  Uie 
ships  of  the  navy. 

Meanwhile  Bertiion  devised  an  instru- 
ment for  showing  exactly  the  trim  of  a  ship 
at  any  moment — that  is,  whether  and  bow 
much  and  in  which  direction  the  keel  was 
out  of  the  horuontal ;  and  another  for  in- 
dicating the  number  of  degrees  through 
which  the  Aip  rolled.  But  Ute  most  cele- 
brated, the  most  practically  useful  of  all  his 
inventions  was  the  collapsible  boat,  the  idea 
of  which  first  ocoorred  to  him  after  the 
torible  wxeek  of  the  steamer  Orion  (tf  Bort- 
petriek  on  39  June  1849.  Aftn  overooming 
many  difficulties,  he  eueeeeded  in  proenrine 
an  OTder  from  the  admiralty  for  it  to  be  tried 
and  reported  on.  The  report,  when  it  came, 
was  adverse,  and  Berthon,  in  disgust,  re- 
signed his  living  at  Fareham  in  order  to  get 
away  from  ships  and  boats.  He  was  shortly 
afterwards  presented  to  Bomsey,  where  Lord 


PilmsBaton  was  his  parisluoner;  and  tax 
many  yean  ha  deroted  himself  and  all  bis 
powers  to  the  restoration  of  the  diiuch.  He 
himself  has  very  fully  described  the  wodr, 
the  difficulties  that  had  to  be  surmounted, 
and  the  apod  success  that  was  attained. 

In  1878,  at  the  instigation  of  Samuel  Plim- 
soll  [q.  V.  Snppl.],  he  recurred  to  the  design 
of  the  collapsible  boats,  and  this  time  vrith 
eomplete  success.  The  inventicoi  was  taken 
up  by  Sir  William  Robert  Kends  [q.  t. 
SnppL],  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  Ber- 
thon had  orders  from  the  admiralty  to  the 
amount  of  upwards  of  16,000^  The  busi- 
ness of  making  these  boats  rapidly  extended ; 
several  were  taken  by  Sir  Qeo^  Nares  to 
the  Arctic  in  187G ;  eight  of  the  first  made 
were  sent  to  Gneral  Gordon  at  Khartoum ; 
two  weze  taken  1^  Mr,  Seloos  to  the  Zam- 
besi. After  a  faw  yean  the  business  was 
converted  into' a  oompany,  with  Lwd  Don* 
sany  as  chairman,  ana  it  has  dnce  onnUnued 
to  prosper.  In  1881-2  Berthon  made  a 
voyage  to  the  Oape  of  Qood  Hope  and  bade 
in  the  Union  Company's  steamer  Spartan, 
partly  for  the  trip  and  partly  also  to  give  a 
thorough  trial  to  the  trim  and  roll  indica- 
tors. In  1886  he  went  out  to  New  York, 
mainly,  he  says,  to  try  and  promote  the  sale 
of  the  boats;  but  he  found  the  duty  pro- 
hibitive. In  his  later  yMra  he  occupied  and 
amused  himself  witii  writing  his  reminis- 
cences, which  were  published  in  1899  under 
the  title  of '  A  Retjosoect  of  Eight  Decades.' 
He  survived  its  publication  a  very  few 
months,  and  died  at  the  vicarage,  Bmbs^, 
on  37  Oct.  1899,  of  a  cold  oaugbt  on  a  visit 
to  Jersey.  His  wife  had  predeceased  him 
many  years,  leaving  issuet 

The  *  Engineer,*  which  describes  Berth<m 
personally  as  '  courteous  and  refined,  full  of 
fun,  readv  and  eloquent  as  a  public  speaker,' 
speaks  of  him  also  as  possessing  'a  mechani- 
m1  skill  which  enabled  him  [in  the  restora- 
tion of  the  church]  to  accomplish  reconstruc- 
tive feats  which  were  held  to  be  impossible. 
.  .  .  As  an  astronomer  he  held  no  mean 
place,  and  numerous  telescopes  have  been 
mounted  1^  htm,  which  are  to  be  found  in 
obsorvatories  in  all  parts  of  the  wwld.' 

[Betrospact  of  Eight  Deesdes  (with  two  por- 
traita  from  photographs),  ISM;  JBoginaer,  8  Nov. 
18M.]  /  J.K.I* 

BESSEHSB,Sn  HENBT  (1818-1898), 
enginew  and  inventor,  was  bom  at  Charlton, 
near  Hitchin  in  Hratfordshire,  on  19  Jan. 
1818.  He  came  of  French  Hu^ienot  stock, 
bearing  a  name — probably  Bawe-mer — that 
had  bMU  comiptea  to  its  present  Ibrm  some 
generations  back. 
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His  &dier,  Anthony  Benemst,  himself  ft 
notaUe  inTOttor  and  engineer,  was  bom  in 
tin  city  of  London,  but  with  his  naients  | 
passed  orer  to  Holland  in  early  cluldhood, 
and  was  in  doe  time  apprenticed  to  an  en- 
gineer. Before  he  was  twenty  he  took  a 
cons^icnons  part  in  the  construction  and 
erection  of  the  first  steam  pumping  engine 
set  to  work  in  Holland.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  the  elder  Bessemer  went  to  Paris,  and, 
although  possessing  scanty  means  and  few 
friends,  he  quickly  attained  high  distinction, 
becoming  &  member  of  the  French  Academy 
of  Sciences  fiTO  years  after  his  aniTsL  Later 
he  WMsppmiited  to  a  leading  podtion  in  the 
Faris  nunt,  where  his  artistic  awllindte-unli- 
ing  and  mgrwiag,  and  lus  inrantioa  of  a 
copying  mac^e,  hroiuiit  him  nputation 
and  abundant  means.  With  the  French  Re- 
Tolution,  however,  reverses  came,  and  An- 
tiiony  Bessemer  barely  saved  his  life  and 
lost  nearly  all  his  fortune.  He  escaped  to 
England  and  settled  in  the  Hertfordshire 
Tillage  of  Charlton,  where  Henry  Bessemer 
was  bom.  The  pursuits  followed  by  the 
elder  Bessemer  in  the  secluded  vUIage  shaped 
t^e  course  of  Henry  fiessemer's  life.  The 
former  established  a  small  factory  at  Charl- 
ton for  the  manufacture  of  gold  chains,  and 
this  was  subsequently  aban£)ned  for  a  more 
important  enterprise,  that  of  type-fbtinding. 
This  business  was  undertaken  m  association 
with  William  Ooslon,  the  nmresentstire  of 
tiie  well-lmown  &mily  which  for  two  pft- 
viouB  generations  had  been  connected  with 
this  industey  [Bee  under  Oaslos,  Williak]. 
The  skill  of  the  elder  Bessemer  as  a  di»- 
nnker  rapidly  brought  considerable  success 
to  the  new  business. 

Henry  Bessemer,  inheriting  the  energy, 
inventive  talent,  and  artistic  feeling  of  his 
father,  was  bronght  np  amid  congenial  sur- 
roundings ;  except  for  the  time  devoted  to 
an  elementary  education,  the  whole  of  his 
early  years  were  spent  in  his  father's  work- 
shop, where  he  found  every  opportunity  and 
encoura^ment  for  developing  his  natural 
inclinations.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he 
oame  to  London  to  seek  nis  fortune,  possess- 
ii^  a  knowledge  of  all  that  his  fattier  and 
the  Chadton  mctory  could  teach  him.  This 
was  in  1830 ;  he  appears  to  have  first  tttmed 
hia  knowledge  of  easily  fiisible  alloys,  and 
of  CBstinff  ibem,  to  ffooA  account,  and  to 
have  made  a  trade  in  art  work  of  white 
metal,  and  afterwards  in  c<^per-coating 
■neh castings, the  earliestpnetictd  applica- 
tion of  electro-plati^.  His  work  brought 
him  into  notice.  He  occasionally  showed 
it  at  the  exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Academy 
at  Somerset  House.   From  art  castings  to 


enboBung  metal,  cards,  and  fabrics,  vras  a 
natural  step,  and  in  this  his  skill  as  a 
I  draughtsman,  and  his  afailityas  a  die-sinker, 
inherited  from  his  father,  gave  him  special 
advantages.  The  fly  press  at  first,  and 
afterwards  the  hydraulic  press,  in  its  then 
primitive  form,  enabled  him  to  turn  out 
large  quantities  of  embossed  work  in  different 
materials,  and  flur  this  he  found  a  ready 
market. 

His  connection  with  Somerset  House 
(through  the  annual  art  exhibitions),  and 
the  attention  he  was  then  paying  to  stamp- 
ing and  embossing  work,  led  to  his  firat 
{freat  inventicm.  At  that  time  (abont  1883) 
it  was  notorious  tiut  finuds  on  the  govern- 
ment,-by  the  r^eated  use  of  stamps  affixed 
to  deedSj  were  perpetrated  to  an  alarmiiu 
extent,  involving  a  loss  to  the  revenue  m 
100,0002.  a  year.  This  iraud  Bessemer 
rendered  impossible  by  the  invention  of  per* 
forated  dies,  so  that  a  date  could  be  in- 
delibly impressed  on  every  stamp.  His 
gift  of  this  invention  to  the  government 
was  to  have  been  recognised  by  a  permanent 
official  appointment,  but,  fortunately  for 
the  inventor,  the  promise  was  not  kept, 
although  it  was  rec(^ised  many  yeaiS  later 
by  a  tardy  bestowal  <^  knighthood.  Oreatly 
disappointed  at  the  result  of  this,  his  first 
great  invention,  Bessemer  turned  to  anothOT 
direction  in  order  to  make  a  livelihood.  He 
porchased  plumb^  waste  at  2«.  6d.  a  pound, 
which,  after  cleaniug  and  lixiviation,  he  com- 
pressed into  blocks  under  hrdraulic  pressure, 
and  cut  into  slips  for  making  pencils;  ss 
the  plumbago  in  this  shape  found  a  market  at 
41. 10a.  a  pound,  the  industry  was  a  profitable 
one.  After  a  time  he  disposed  of  Uie  secret 
of  manufacture  for  SOO/.  Reverting  to  early 
experience,  Bessemer  now  turned  his  atten- 
tion for  a  while  to  type-founding,  the  novel 
idea  of  his  process  oeing  that  of  casting 
under  pressure ;  this  was  followed  by  notable 
improvements  in  engine  turning,  an  occupa- 
tion which  brought  him  into  contact  with 
Thomas  De  La  Rue  [q.  v.],  founder  of  the 
printing  hoose.  About  1888  he  invented  a 
type-componng  maclune  tiiat  was  used  at 
the  printing  offices  of  the  'Family  Herald,' 
and  waa  capable  of  setting  five  thousaaa 
type  an  hour.  It  was  at  this  time  too  that  he 
invented  and  perfected  a  process  for  makinff 
imitation  Utrecht  velvet.  The  mechanical 
skill  and  artistic  capacity  of  the  inventor 
proved  useful  in  this  industry,  for  he  not 
only  had  to  design  all  the  machinery  re- 
quired, but  to  engrave  tiie  embossing  rolls 
himseU'.  His  arranMment  with  the  manu- 
facturers was  to  emboss  the  velvet  supplied 
to  him  at  a  fixed  price.   At  the  commence- 
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ment  this  ^ice  wu  aiz  dnUrngs  a  yard, 
Imt  it  was  ultimately  reduced  to  tm^ence, 
wben  ha  abandoned  the  industry. 

About  1840  Bessemer  turned  his  attention 
tothe  mann&atnreof  hronse  powdn  and  gold 
pamt,  an  industry  that  had  been  known  in 
GUna  uid  Japan  for  many  centuries,  and 
was  Tory  sncceBsfully  imitated  in  Germany, 
where  the  price  of  the  powder  and  paint 
was  aboat  6/.  10*.  a  pound.  After  many 
trials  and  fisiluree,  uid  enoouraged  con- 
siderably by  Be  La  Bue,  Bessemer  suo- 
ceeded  in  producing  an  article  at  least  equal 
to  that  made  in  Germany,  and  at  so  cheap  a 
rate  that  he  was  enabled  to  deiV  all  com^ 
tition.  The  manufacture  of  this  matenal 
affords  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  illus- 
tration of  tiie  sucoessftil  working  of  a  secret 
process.  The  Tarions  details  were  entrusted 
to  a  ftw  nlativea,  by  whom  the  works  were 
managed  Ibr  nearly  forty  years,  until  the 
price  of  the  powder  had  &uen  ttom  ^  to 
2a.  M.  a  pound,  and  the  margin  was  too 
email  to  carry  on  the  business  profitably. 
During  the  first  half  of  this  time,  howerer, 
Bessemer  derived  relatively  large  revenues 
fiwm  the  industry,  and  was  thus  enabled  to 
find  the  means  for  developing  his  third  great 
invention.  It  may  be  mentioned  here  that 
between  1849  and  1853  he  was  considerably 
interested  in  the  processes  of  sugar  refining, 
and  obtained  a  number  of  patents  (thirteen 
in  all)  for  machinery  for  the  purpose.  No 
profitable  results,  however,  aMenaed  these 
efforts,  which  were  somewhat  outside  the 
n^re  of  Beesemer's  special  line  of  invention. 

The  commencement  of  the  most  important 
part  of  Besaemer's  earner  dates  back  to  the 
Crimean  war,  when  tiw  obvicnu  imperfecttons 
in  the  artillery  ttf  the  Brttirii  army  btoiwht 
to  the  front  a  large  number  of  more  or  less 
able  inventors.  Naturally  Bessemer  was 
■mmg  this  number ;  one  of  his  early  pro- 
posals waa  to  fire  elongated  shot  from  a 
onootb-bore  gun  and  obtain  rotation  by 
grooving  the  prcgectile.  He  received  no  en- 
couragement from  the  British  war  office, 
but  a  good  deal  from  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 
who  invited  him  to  Vincennes,  where  some 
interesting  experiments  proved  conclusively 
that  the  matenal  then  avulableforgun  eon- 
structicm  was  entirely  too  weak.  To  obtain 
ft  Btronger  material  was  now  the  object  of 
Bessemer's  most  earnest  investigations.  His 
effiirta  were  directed  to  the  produeticm  of  a 
eomhiued  metal  1^  the  fiision  ai  pig  cast 
iron  with  steel  in  a  reverlntory  or  cupola 
fomaca.  This  was  the  ealgeet  of  the  first 
of  the  long  series  of  patents  taken  out  by 
Bessemer  m  conneeticm  with  tiie  manu&o- 
tun  of  ateelf  which  extended  over  a  period 


of  fifterai  years  from  An^nst  1864to  Augnst 
1669.  The  combination  ot  cast  iron  and  steel 
(a  process  protected  by  a  patent  dated  10  Jan. 
1866)  produced  a  metal  that  gave  promising 
results,  but  was  altogether  aeficieat  in  the 
qualities  required.  Acddent  led  Bessemer  to 
ezperimait  in  another  direction.  He  was 
melting  p^  iron  in  a  reverberatory  fumaoe, 
and  oMerved  some  pieces  exposed  to  the  air 
blast  on  one  side  of  the  hath  that  remained 
unmelted  in  spite  of  the  intense  heat ;  on 
examination  these  proved  to  be  mere  shells 
of  wholly  decarbonised  iron,  the  carbon 
having  been  burnt  out  by  the  blast.  This 
accident  was  at  once  turned  to  account,  and 
a  number  of  interesting  experiments  foU 
lowed  that  formed  the  oasis  of  the  second 
Bessemer  steel  patent  dated  17  Oct.  1666. 
This  patent  deeeribea  the  use  of  a  fnniace 
large  enough  to  contain  a  number  of  cmiubles 
du^^  with  melted  pig  inm,  throng^  which 
air  under  pressure  at  steani  wis  Uown. 
This  was  followed  1^  another  patent^  dated 
7  Dec.  1856,  for  runmng  the  uMted  pig  inm 
from  the  blast  furnace  or  cupola  into  a  large 
tipping  vessel — the  Bessemer  converter— toe 
tir  blast  bmng  introduced  through  tnywes 
so  as  to  pass  up  through  the  charge.  Two 

S stents,  dated  4  Jan.  and  12  Feb.  1856, 
escribe  improvements  in  mechanical  details, 
and  on  16  March  following,  another  specifi- 
cation was  filed,  for  the  addition  of  some 
recarbonising  material  to  be  added  to  the 
charge  from  which  the  carbon  and  impuritjes 
had  been  burnt  out  by  the  blast,  so  as  to 
restore  a  given  percentage  of  carbon,  accord- 
ing to  the  qnftlity  of  steel  it  was  desired  to 
manvfiwtvre.  This  completes  thn  list  of 
master  patents  that  oootroUed  the  Beasemw 
process.  There  were  nuu^  others,  but  they 
were  of  relatively  minor  importuice.  B^ 
tween  the  mid^e  of  1856  and  the  summer 
of  1866,  when  he  read  a  famous  paper  at  the 
ChelteiUiam  meeting  of  the  British  Aasocia- 
tion  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Besse- 
mer carried  out  a  great  number  of  experi- 
ments at  his  laboratory,  Baxter  House,  St. 
Fancras,  with  the  object  of  eBtabliehing  his 
process  on  an  industrial  scale. 

The  problem  to  be  solved  was  how  to 
decarbonise  the  chaige  completely,  and  to 
keep  it  fiuid  by  the  active  combustion  of  the 
impurities  in  the  molten  iron  by  means  of  an 
air  blast.  The  first  converter  used  for  this 
TOocesswas  a  cylindrical  chambw  lined  with 
fireclay,  vrith  a  row  of  tuyeres  near  the 
bottom  and  an  opening  at  the  top  for  tlw 
diachane  of  the  burning  gases.  The  con- 
verter held  ten  hundredweight  of  molten 
metal,  and  an  air  blast  ci  fifteen  pounds^ 
preasuxe  to  die  square  indi  was  nsed.  This 
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wBB  admitted  through  the  tuyeres  into  the 
charge  for  about  ten  miimtes,  when  a  violent 
ncpIoHon  of  sparks  and  flame  and  melted 
slag  occtured,  lasting  some  minutes.  As 
soon  as  this  had  subsided  the  charge  was 
tapped  from  the  converter,  and  the  metal 
was  found  to  he  wholly  decarbonised  mal- 
leable iron.  After  many  experiments  the 
fixed  converter  was  replaced  by  one  mounted 
on  trunnions ;  in  its  earnest  fonn  this  arrange- 
ment was  patented  in  February  1856. 

The  success  of  Bessemer's  experiments 
attracted  considerable  attention,  and  this 
was  increased  to  widespread  enthusiasm  on 
the  reading  of  his  famous  pamr  before  the 
British  Assooiation  at  die  Cneltenham  meet- 
ing in  1856.  Tlus  oaper  was  entitled  'On 
the  Bf  anu&cture  of  Malleable  Iron  and  Steel 
without  Fuel.'  The  result  of  the  paper  was 
remarkable.  Bessemer's  reputation  as  a 
|ffaetiosl  man  of  science  was  such  that  the 
statements  I  he  made  were  accepted  without 

auestion,  and  within  a  month  of  the  date  of 
lie  meeting  be  had  received  no  less  than 
27,000/.  from  ironmakers  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  for  licenses  to  use  the  invention. 
But  Bessemer's  victory  was  not  yet  quite 
decisive.  Trials  of  the  process  were  hastily 
made  by  the  licensees,  without  due  care  and 
knowleaffe,  resulting  for  the  most  part  in 
failure.  Enthusiasm  gave  place  to  discredit, 
condemnation,  and  abase,  and  for  a  whila 
Bessemer's  reputation  and  the  Bessemer 
process  were  in  danger  of  extinction.  Tha 
great  inventor,  however,  was  not  eauly  dis- 
couraged ;  he  carried  out  new  oqteriments 
at  Baxter  Honse,  spent  Aousands  of  pounds 
in  Uie  construction  of  fresh  plant,  and  in 
1868  he  was  able  to  show  his  nnmerous 
licensees  why  they  had  failed,  and  how  they 
could  Diake  higher-class  steel  with  certainty. 
Thus  he  justified  the  claims  made  in  ms 
Gholtenham  paper  of  1666,  and  proved  that 
he  had  passed  the  experimental  stage  of 
manufacture.  Then  foUowed  a  violent  op- 
position on  the  part  of  the  steel  trade,  which 
was  met  by  Bessemer  erecting  in  18&9  his 
own  works  in  Sheffield,  and  starting  in  busi- 
ness 08  a  steel  maker.  Those  works  be- 
came financially  successful  ten  ywrs  after 
they  were  cmened,  and  have  continued  to 
flouridi  till  tne  present  time.  In  June  1669 
Bessemer  was  selling  tool  steel  (for  the  fint 
time  quoted  on  the  metal  maritet),  the  price 
being  2f.  4t.  per  cwt.  But  this  steel  was 
not  made  by  the  ireal  Bessemer  process.  The 
melted  iron,  having  been  quite  decarbonised 
by  the  air  blast,  was  granulated  by  being 
nm  into  water,  and  was  then  remelted  in  a 
cruoible  with  sufficient  manganese  to  return 
the  desired  amount  of  cailxm.  It  was  in 


June  1860,  howevw,  that  the  first  Bessemet 
steel  was  run  direct  from  the  converter,  the 
decarbonising  agent  having  been  put  into 
the  charge  after  the  blast  had  dtme  its  work. 
From  this  time  the  manufacture  proceeded 
steadily  on  a  constantly  increasmg  scale. 
Subsequently,  in  1679,  the  Bessemer  process 
reached  its  ultimata  stage  of  periecticm, 
owing  to  the  discovery  by  Sidney  Gilchrist 
Thomas  [q.  v.]  of  a  means  of  alimiriat^mg 
phosphorus  in  the  Bessemer  converter,  and 
the  manufacture  of  Bessemer  steel  was 
therebv  greatly  fscilitated  and  cheapened  in 
both  Eoffland  and  America.  The  BMsemer 
procra  from  1866  onwards  ajqierieueed  tiia 
competitioa  of  tha  ^'iH«fiBB  piooefls  fiir  mak- 
ing steel ;  1^  process  wss  laxgd;^  emplOTed 
in  Great  Britain  aftw  its  invention  m  that 
year  [see  Sibiibnb,  Sib  Willuk],  but  Bes- 
semer's earlier  invention  has  conspicuoudy 
maintained  its  superiority  of  out^t  £»  the 
whole  worid. 

A  claim  was  made  by  Bobert  Forester 
Mushet  [q.  v.]  to  have  anticipated  Bessemer's 
invention  ^together,  and  to  have  been  the 
first  to  carry  it  to  a  successfol  issue.  But 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Bessemer  worked  in- 
dependently of  Mushet,  and  was  not  ac- 
quainted with  Mushet's  experiments  till  he 
had  completed  his  own.  He  consmted  to 
the  awaitl  of  the  Bessemer  medal  of  the  Iron 
and  Steel  Butitate  to  Mushet  in  1696,  and 
bastowedonhimanannaityofSOO/.  Mushet 
stated  his  casein  1883  in  'The  Bessemep* 
Mushet  Process,  or  the  Manufaetme  of 
Cheap  SteeL'  Bessemer  told  his  story  in  an 
unpuolished  autol^Dgraphy. 

Within  five  years  of  1860,  the  date  of  the 
completion  of  Bessemer's  invention,  the 
Bessemer  ^oceaa  had  been  adopted  by  all 
the  sted-making  countries  of  the  world,  tad 
its  real  valne  was  understood,  though  no  one 
would  have  ventured  to  prophesy  the  vast 
developments  that  were  in  store  for  it.  Re- 
verting to  the  cause  which  had  first  led  him 
to  this  line  of  investigation,  Bessemer  soon 
after  1869  made  a  speciality  of  gun-making 
at  Sheffield,  and  manufiu^tuted  some  hun- 
dreds of  weapons  for  foreign  govenmente. 
No  doubt  indeed  exists  th^  but  for  the  op- 
position to  the  use  of  steel  foe  radnance  m 
this  country,  that  matwiol  would  have  bem 
used  in  tha  British  servioes  twenty  yean 
sooner  than  was  tha  caue.  ^Hie  Bessemer 
steel  exhibits  at  the  London  International 
Exhibition  of  1663  gave  a  good  idea  of  the 
state  of  the  manufacture  at  the  Sheffield 
works  at  that  date.  These  exhibits  included 
locomotive  boiler  tube  plates,  from  one  wf 
which  a  disc  23  in.  diameter  and  f  in.  Uiick 
had  been  cut,  and  stamped  into  a  cup  11  in. 
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in  diameter  and  10  in.  deep.  There  were  a 
36-pounder  steel  gun,  the  ninety-second 
made  to  that  date ;  a  34-pounder  gun  be- 
longing to  another  large  order;  square  steel 
bars  and  double-headed  steel  rails  twisted 
cold  into  spirals ;  a  14-in.  ingot,  the  fracture 
of  which  looked  like  foived  steel;  an  ingot 
weighing  3,136  pounds,  the  ^410th  that  had 
been  east  from  uie  conTerter  of  the  Sheffield 
works.  There  was  aUo  a  double-headed  steel 
Tul40ft.long;  Uie orankihaffcofa 260 hone- 
powor  engine,  and  some  wddleu  tyres.  From 
uus  it  wUl  be  seen  that  Bessemer  steel  was 
coming  widely  into  use  in  very  varied  direc- 
tions. The  fint  locomotive  steel  boilers  wwe 
lued  on  the  London  and  North-Western 
Bailway  in  1863.  In  that  year  stationary 
boilers  of  the  same  material  were  made,  and 
ships'  plates  were  rolled  on  a  lu^  scale. 
The  first  Bessemer  steel  rails  were  made 
much  earlier  than  this.  In  1861  Orewe 
station  was  laid  with  such  nils  rolled  at 
Crewe  from  ingots  cast  at  Sheffield.  The 
next  year  another  rail  was  laid  outside  the 
Camden  goods  station,  and  the  experience 
gained  from  these  experiments  revolutionised 
railway  practice  ana  rendered  possible  the 
heavy  loads  and  high  speeds  of  ta<d^.  The 
first  steel  zmils — thoee  laid  at  Crewe— 
were  in  good  ozdor  five  yean  later,  though 
800  trains  s  d^  had  nm  over  them.  Prices 
oi  course  roledhigh,  but  even  so  steel  rails 
proved  to  be  cheaper  than  iron  nuls,  and 
were  lud  as  rapidly  as  th^  could  be  made. 
In  1866  the  output  of  Bessemer  steel  on  the 
eontinent  was  as  follows : — France,  30,000 
tons ;  Prussia,  33,000  tons ;  I^rium,  40,000 
tons;  Austria,  21,000  tons;  fiussia,  6,000 
tons;  Swedm, 6,000 tons;  theGerman States, 
2,000  tons;  Italy,  860  tons;  and  Spain,  600 
tons.  The  manmacture  in  the  United  States, 
which  was  destined  to  surpass  by  far  that  of 
other  countries,  had  not  then  commenced. 
Prices  were— compared  with  those  of  to-day — 
fabulously  high;  though,  compued  with  those 
which  hsid  been  chai^d  by  £rupp  in  18£|j), 
thej  appeared  extremely  low.  Then  120f.  a 
ton  hid  been  pud  for  rteel  tyres.  In  1866 
Benemer  had  forced  the  price  down  to  46L 
and  401.  a  ton. 

These  figures  show  that  Bessemer's  reward 
had  at  last  come  after  many  years  of  work 
and  waiting.  But  so  mudt  tune  had  been 
lost  in  early  struggles  that  but  a  few  years 
remained  Iwfore  the  expiry  of  the  master 
patents.  From  the  beoinuing  of  1866  to  the 
end  of  1868  the  royalties  at  21.  per  ton  of 
ingots  averaged  2O0,00OA,  but  after  1868 
they  fell  to  2«.  6d.  per  ton.  The  total  royal- 
ties received  amounted  to  about  one  million 
sterling.   The  (apity  of  patents  of  course 


largely  reduced  the  price  of  rails,  and  greatly 
increased  demand.  About  1864  Bessemer 
sold  his  American  patents  to  a  United  States 
svndicate,  but  it  was  not  untQ  the  expiry  of 
these  patents  that  great  progress  was  made 
in  America.  In  1866  the  first  order  for  steel 
rails  came  from  the  United  States,  1,000  tons 
at  S6A  a  ton ;  the  following  year  this  price 
had  fallal  to  less  than  half,  and  in  1867 
England  sent  to  the  United  States  26,000 
tQnsatl2j: 

Within  the  United  States  the  BasBemer 
steel  manofi&etnre  was  introduced  and  de- 
veloped W  Alexander  L.  Holley  (1867-70). 
In  1869  110,000  tons  of  nuls  were  laid  on  the 
United  States  railways.  Of  these  Messrs. 
Cammell  &  Oo.  of  Sheffield  sent  out  27,000 
tons,  Messrs.  John  Brown  &  Co.  60,000  tons, 
and  the  Barrow  Company  16,000  tons.  But 
in  the  sameyearthe  'J^oy  (New  York)  Works 
were  able  to  produce  20,000  tons,  and  the 
importation  of  Bessemer  steel  from  England 
into  America  ceased  with  the  establishment  of 
other  works.  During  the  thirty  veara  1869- 
1899  the  manufacture  increased  so  rapidly 
that  in  the  latter  year  the  capacity  for  pro- 
duction had  grown  to  about  10,000,000  tons. 
The  mum&ctnre  of  Beesemu  steel  in  the 
United  States  has  for  many  veaxs  exceeded 
that  of  any  other  country,  and  si  the  present 
time  it  is  probably  e^ual  to  that  of  toe  rest 
of  the  world  collectively.  With  growing 
production  prices  fell,  until  steel  TaUs  coum 
be  purchased  for  less  than  6/.  a  ton. 

After  Bessemer's  more  active  and  financial 
interests  in  steel  manufacture  ceased,  he 
tumedhisattentiontoothermatters.  Among 
these  the  invention  which  most  attracted 
public  attention  was  his  swinging  saloon  few 
sealing  vessels.  His  desire  was  to  miti- 
gate, if  not  to  remove,  the  sulfering  due  to 
sesrsicknesB.  To  this  end  he  constructod, 
for  the  Channel  service,  the  steamship  Bes- 
semer, a  boat  360  ft.  long;  64  ft.  wide,  and 
with  4,000  horse-power.  The  great  feature 
of  this  vessel  was  a  saloon  hung  amidship 
on  trunnions,  the  movement  of  which  in  a 
seaway  oonld  be  so  oontrolled  byhydiaiUic 
maehtn^  as  to  muntain  always  a  steady 
fioor,  The  saloon  was  70  ft.  um^,  80  ft. 
wide,  and  20  ft.  high.  This  ship  made 
its  trial  between  Dover  and  Calais  on 
Saturday,  8  May  1876.  The  result,  however, 
was  disappointing,  and  the  venture,  oarried 
out  at  Bessemers  expense,  was  somewhat 
prematurely  abandoned.  The  late  years  of 
Beesemer  were  years  of  bnay  leisure.  He 
erected  a  fine  observatory  at  his  residence 
on  Denmark  Hill,  and  devoted  a  great  deal 
of  his  time  to  the  construction  of  a  telescope 
and  to  mechanism  for  grinding  and  polishing 
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leiuei.  f^m  thiB  he  was  led  to  a  seriea  of 
intereating  experiments  on  the  arolication 
of  solar  heat  for  Uie  production  of  high  tem- 
peratures, and  he  hoped  to  do  much  with 
hie  Bol&t  furnace.  He  also  laid  out  with 
characteristic  originality' and  skill  a  diamond 
cutting  and  poUuiing  plant  for  one  oi  his 
grandsons. 

The  universal  adoption  of  his  inventiona 
in  the  manuf&ctore  of  steel  gave  Bessemer 
a  world-wide  public  reputation,  although  he 
made  few  oontribationa  to  temnical  litwa- 
ture.  His  fiunona  Britiah  Ajsooiation  paper 
waa  excluded  from  the  'Transacting'  of 
that  body.  In  May  1869  he  read  a  paper 
before  the  Institution  of  Civil  En^neers  on 
the  '  Manufacture  of  Malleable  Iron  and 
SteeL'  In  1886  be  contributed  a  paper  to 
the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  on  *  Some  Earlier 
F<»mg  of  the  Bessemer  Converter,'  and  again 
in  1891  he  read  a  second  wtper  'On  the 
Manufacture  of  Continuous  Sheets  of  Mal- 
leable Iron  or  Steel  direct  from  the  Fluid 
MetaL'  A  more  recent  papor  to  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  on  some 
early  experiences  of  the  Bessemer  process 
oon^udes  the  list  of  his  publications,  though 
letters  from  him  to  the '  Times,' '  En^neer^ 
ing,'  and  other  papers  were  not  infreq^uent. 

Oonatdering  the  great  sorrioee  he  rendered 
to  the  whole  worlc^  the  reoi^^nituokB  he  re- 
ceived were  richly  deserved.  The  leai<ni  of 
lumoar  offend  to  him  by  the  Frenw  em- 
per<«  in  1666  he  was  not  allowed  to  accept. 
The  Albert  gold  medal  was  awarded  him  oy 
the  Socie^  of  Arts  in  1872  for  his  services 
in  developing  the  mann&ctttze  of  steel.  In 
1868  his  name  appears  as  one  of  the  foun- 
ders of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  of  which 
he  waa  the  president  from  1871  to  1873.  On 
retiring  from  ofGee  he  presented  the  insti- 
tute with  an  endowment  for  the  annual  me- 
sentation  of  a  Bessemer  gold  medaL  This 
has  been  bestowed  on  distinguished  metallur- 
Ifists  of  many  nationalities.  He  was  elected 
in  1877  a  member  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  which  conferred  on  him  the  Tel- 
ford gcdd  medal  in  1868  and  the  Howard 
qninqnenmal  prize  in  1878 ;  and  he  became 
a  fellow  of  the  Boyal  Society  in  1879.  It 
waa  also  in  that  year  be  was  ktu^ted  ttxt 
serrioes  rendered  to  the  inland  revenue  office 
forty  years  before.  He  was  given  the  freedom 
of  the  ci^  of  Hambu^,  and  on  13  May 
1860  he  was  presented  with  the  freedom  of 
the  eity  of  London  in  a  gold  casket  at  a 
specially  convened  meeting  in  the  Guild- 
hall. He  waa  also  honorary  member  of 
many  foreign  technical  societies,  and  he  had 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  no  less  than 
six  thriving  manufacturing  towns  in  the 


United  States  and  (me  county  (in  Alabama) 
were  named  after  him.  1^  towns  are  in 
Michigan,  Alabama  (chief  town  of  the  county 
of  Besaemer),  Penn^lvania,  Virginia,  Wyo- 
mii^,  and  North  Carolina. 

Sir  Henry  Bessemer  died  at  his  residence 
at  Denmark  Hill  on  16  March  1896,  and  was 
buried  at  Norwood  cemetery.  He  married 
in  1633  Anne,  daaghtw  of  Richard  Allen  of 
Ameraham;  she  died  a  year  before  him.  He 
waa  aorvived  by  two  sons  and  a  daughter. 

Hia  portrait,  painted  by  Rudolph  Leh- 
mann,  was  baqneatiied  to  the  Iron  and  StetA 
Inatitute;  another  pwtxait  hangs  on  tibe 
wall  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineera'  building  in  New  Voric. 

During  the  fifty-six  years  that  interv«ied 
between  Bessemer's  first  patent  specifieatioa 
(that  relating  to  an  invention  of  machinery 
for  casting  type,  dated  8  March  1838)  and 
his  last  patent  specification  (that  relating 
to  hia  invention  dealing  with  ships'  saloons, 
which  was  completed  m  1694),  Uie  records 
of  the  patent  office  show  that  he  pro* 
tected  no  fewer  than  114  inventions,  an 
average  of  two  a  year,  although,  aa  may  be 
supp<Med,  the  number  is  not  evenly  distri- 
buted. His  life  may  be  divided  Into  three 
epochs,  each  of  them  full  of  momentous  con- 
sequences to  himaelf^  the  last  of  the  hif^ust 
importance  to  the  world.  The  events  mark- 
ing then  epochs  were:  The  jnvention  of  a 
means  for  twfiuung  government  stampe ;  the 
invwtion  of  Bessemer  bronie  powder  and 
gold  paint ;  the  invention  of  the  Bessemer 
steel  process.  Nearly  all  the  many  minra 
incidents  of  an  inoessantly  busy  life  may  be 
aaid  to  have  led  up  to,  or  to  have  grown  out 
of,  these  three  great  inventions.  The  flisfc 
saved  the  revenue  100,000/.  a  year;  the 
second,  conducted  during  forty  years  as  a 
secret  process,  brought  Bessemer  a  sufficient 
income  to  prosecute  his  experiments  in  the 
manufacture  of  steel;  ana  the  third  has 
revolutionised  the  commercial  history  of  the 
world.  '  The  invention  [of  Bessemer  steel] 
takes  its  rank  with  the  great  events  which 
have  changed  the  face  of  society  rinoe  the 
time  of  tiie  middle  tgia.  The  invention  of 
printing,  the  eonstmetion  of  the  magnetic 
compass,  Hbo  discoveiy  of  America,  and  the 
introduotion  of  the  steam  engine  are  the 
only  capital  events  in  modem  history  which 
belong  to  the  same  categoiy  as  the  £tess«mer 
proeses'  {Addreu  <^  &ia  Han.  Mnm  8. 
Sewitt  to  tha  Iron  and  Steel  189(^ 

[Bessemer  left  behind  him  a  completed  anto- 
bic^THphy,  but  it  ia  sc&roely  likely  to  be  pub- 
lished. Tha  only  biography  of  him  in  existence 
is  a  monoj^raph  by  the  present  vriter,  written 
for  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
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naen,  and  published  ia  th«  Trannctions  of  that 
body,  1899 ;  ef.  Hen  of  the  Time,  1896 ;  Jeana'a 
Oraaton  of  the  Age  of  Steel ;  Muebet'e  Beasemer- 
Hodiet  FroceM,  1883.]  J.  P-e. 

BEST,  WILLIAM  THOMAS  (182^- 
1897),  mnucian,  born  at  Carlisle  on  18  Au^. 
1826,  was  the  son  of  William  Best,  a  solici- 
tor of  that  cit^.  In  cluldhood  he  displayed 
talent  for  music,  and  had  some  lessons  from 
Yonng,  organist  of  Carlisle  Cathedral.  As 
his  father  intended  he  diould  become  a 
civil  engineer,  he  was  sent  to  Liverpool  in 
1840  for  study ;  he  soon  became  organist  of 
the  baptist  chapel  in  Pembroke  Road,  which 
contained  an  organ  with  0  C  pedal-Icey- 
board,  then  very  rare  in  England.  He  prao- 
lised  feme  hours  daily  on  this  o^an,  and 
also  wOTked  r^folarly  at  {Hant^rte  tedi- 
niqae.  In  the  main.  Best  was  self-taught; 
the  oi^fanists  of  that  period  were  neariy  all 
aecnstomed  only  to  toe  incomplete  F  or  G 
OTgans,  upon  wmch  the  works  of  Bach  and 
Mendelssohn  could  not  be  played.  He  had 
some  lessons  in  counterpoint  £rom  John 
Richardson,  ora;ani8t  of  St.  Nicholas's  Roman 
catholic  church ;  and  also,  it  appears,  from 
a  blind  oimnist.  At  about  the  age  of  twenty 
he  decide  to  become  a  professional  musi- 
cian. In  1847  he  was  appointed  orminist  at 
the  church  for  the  blind,  and  in  1849  also 
to  the  Liverpool  Philharmonic  Society.  He 
paid  a  viut  to  Spain  in  the  winter  of 
1862-8,  and  then  spent  some  time  in  Lon- 
don, acting  as  organist  at  the  Ro^al  Pan- 
opticon (now  the  Alhambra),  which  poe- 
Bessed  a  fbnr-mannBl  organ,  the  Iwgest  in 
London.  He  was  also  nir  a  lew  months 
organist  at  St.  Martin*s-in-the-^elds  and 
at  Ijinc(dn*B  Inn.  In  1855,  on  the  comple- 
tion of  the  neat  aegaxi  in  St.  Qeoi^'s  Hall, 
Liverpool,  ne  was  appointed  corporation 
onanist  at  a  salary  of  300/.  yearly,  and 
conducted  a  grand  concert  as  the  climax  of 
the  festivities  at  the  opening  of  the  hall. 
He  remuned  organist  of  St,  Qeo^'s  Hall 
nearly  foitv  years,  ^ving  three  recitals 
weekly.  For  some  years  he  was  much 
occupied  in  Liverpool  as  a  teacher,  and 
also  became  church  oi^uist  at  Wallasey  in 
1860,  After  three  years  he  left  this  post 
and  acted  for  some  time  as  (^raniet  at 
Trinity  Church,  Walton  Breck;  and,  finally, 
he  was  organist  at  West  Derby  parish 
chnrdL  In  1869  he  occasionally  played 
o^an  solos  at  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts 
in  St,  James's  Hall,  London.  Although 
complete  pedal-keyboards  had  now  become 
genml,  no  performer  equalled  Best,  and  he 
was  very  frequently  invited  to  inaugurate 
newly  built  oigans  all  over  the  country. 
At  the  Handel  festival  in  June  1871,  Beat 


played  an  organ  concerto  with  orchestral 
accompaniment,  probably  the  first  occasion 
within  living  memory  when  any  of  these 
works  was  played  as  was  intended  by  the 
composer ;  and  the  experiment  was  so  suo* 
ceesful  that  Best  was  engaged  at  subsequent 
festivals  for  tiie  same  purpose.  He  also 
inaugurated  the  huge  organ  in  the  Albert 
Hall  on  18  Julv  1871.  In  1880  he  was 
(^Fered  a  knishthood;  but  he  preferred  to 
take  a  civil  Bst  pension  of  lOOf.  He  also 
refdaed  to  be  made  doctor  of  music.  Con- 
tinual work  as  a  performer,  composer,  editor, 
and  teacher,  brought  on  an  iUness  whkh 
necessitated  a  lengthened  rest  in  1881-2 ; 
he  visited  Italy,  ud  during  his  oon- 
valeaoence  gave  a  grand  recital  m  Rome,  at 
the  request  of  Liut.  On  his  return  to 
England  he  discontinued  teaching,  and  !»• 
signed  bis  appointment  at  West  Derby 
church.  As  the  greatest  living  oi^anist  he 
was  invited  to  Australia  to  inaugurate  the 
organ  in  the  town  hall  at  Sydney,  which 
contains  a  pipe  sixty-four  feet  in  length. 
He  aoeeptea  the  invitation,  and  before 
leaving  £iurl&ud  exhibited  the  powers  of 
this  unrivaUed  instrument  at  the  bui^er's 
facto^  in  London,  in  the  presence  of  a  num- 
ber of  Australians,  He  gave  a  farewell  re- 
ciUl  in  St.  George's  HaU  on  8  Feb.  1890, 
and  gave  the  inaugural  performance  at  Syd- 
ney on  9  Aur.  He  had  suffered  from  gout, 
and  expectedtlie  journey  would  improve  his 
healUij  bat  it  liad  a  contruy  eroet,  and 
after  hu  retam  his  public  appearances  wen 
less  frequent.  He  retired  in  February  1894 
with  a  pension  of  240?.  After  mudh  suf- 
fering irom  dromv,  he  died  at  his  residency 
Seymour  Road,  Broad  Green,  Liverpool,  on 
10  May  1897,  and  was  buried  on  13  JM^y  in 
Childwall  parish  graveyard. 

As  an  executant  Best  was  admittedly  the 
first  among  contemporary  onranists.  All  that 
can  be  done  upon  the  oraan  he  did  to  pe^eo* 
tioa,  and  by  his  crisp  playing  he  suggested 
the  accent  which  is,  strictly  speaking,  not 
within  the  powers  of  the  instrument.  His 
repertory  was  commonly  supposed  to  include 
five  thousand  pieces,  and  he  was  remarkably 
successful  in  using  the  oi^an  as  a  substitute 
fox  the  orchestra.  In  addition  he  was  a 
veiy  brilliant  pianist.  He  published  some 
pianofixrteand  vocal  pieces,  which  had  little 
snccesa;  his  organ  ocHnp<»iti(Mu  axe  miudi 
more  important,  and  are  constantly  played 
at  recitals  in  churdies  and  oonceit-rooma. 
His  ecclesiastical  musie,  especially  his '  Bene- 
dioite '  (1864)  with  a  free  organ  part,  and  his 
service  in  F,  may  often  be  heud  in  cathe- 
drals and  parish  churches.  He  was  still 
better  known  as  an  editor,  and  waa  remarit* 
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ablj  painstakiDg  and  conscientious  (Mutical 
Serttld,  October  1900,  p.  293).  He  was 
dee^y  studied  in  Handel  a  music,  and  edited 
his  concertos  and  lai^  selections  of  airs  from 
the  operas  and  oratorios.  A  Handel-Album, 
wbioti  extended  to  twenty  Tolumes,  was  ori-- 
ginallf  intended  to  consist  of  selections  from 
the  lesser-known  instrumental  works  ar- 
ranged for  the  oi^an;  it  was  afterwards 
taken  from  mam  Taried  sources — the  operas 
especially.  He  arranged  for  organ  some  nun- 
dieds  of  Mtcerpts  from  other  great  masters' 
Tooal  and  instrumental  works.  Anothor  of 
Best's  editiomi  was  <  Ceolia  *  (1888),  a  collec- 
tion, in  flfty-uz  parts,  of  original  organ 
pieces  by  modem  eomposets  of  Torious  coun- 
tries; it  included  his  own  sonata  in  D  minor, 
a  'Christmas  Pastorale,'  a  set  of  twelro  pre- 
ludea  on  English  psalm-tunee,  a  concert- 
ftigue,  a  sdieTfo,  and  several  other  pieces  of 
his  own  composition.  '  The  Art  of  Organ- 
Playing  '  (1869)  is  a  very  complete  and  tho* 
roughly  practioil  instructicHi  Dook,  ranging 
from  the  rudimente  of  executiMi  to  the 
highest  proficiency.  At  the  bicentenary  of 
Bach's  birth  in  1^86  Best  bMfan  an  edition 
of  Bach's  organ  works,  which  he  almost  com- 
pleted before  he  died. 

Best  was  somewhat  ecoentrio  and  in  the 
main  a  recluse.  He  associated  little  with 
other  musiduis.  He  would  not  join  the 
Boyal  College  of  Organists,  and  reused  to 
play  on  any  organ  whose  pedal-keyboard 
had  been  constmeted  on  the  plan  recom- 
mended by  that  coUegSw  For  many  years 
he  refused  to  let  any  other  <^;anist  play  on 
his  own  organ.  He  kept  the  tuner  in  at- 
tendance at  his  recitals  in  St.  QeMge's  Hall, 
and  would  leave  his  seat  in  the  middle  of  a 
performance  to  expostulate  with  him;  on 
one  occasion  he  informed  the  audience  that 
the  tuner  received  a  princely  salary  -and 
n^lected  bis  work.  He  would  indulge  his 
fancies  to  the  full  in  brilliant  extemporisa- 
tions when  a  church  organist,  but  his  recitals 
in  St.  George's  Hall  were  invariably  re- 
strained and  classicaL 

[MoBical  Herald,  January  1890  sod  June 
1897;  Monthly  Musical  Record,  July  1871; 
Mnsical  Times,  Jane  and  July  1897 ;  Brown 
and  Sttatton'a  Briti^  Mnmol  Biogra^nr,  {h  44. 
AU  these  aeeoants  diflbr  in  dstaUs.  J  xLJi. 

BEVEBLET,  WILLIAM  BOXBY 
(1814  P-1889),  scene  painter,  bom  at  lUch- 
mond,  Surrey,  apparently  in  1814,  was 
youneestson  of  William  Roxby  (1766-1842), 
a  well-known  actor-manu^r,  who,  on  taking 
to  the  boards,  had  added  to  his  name  the 
suifix  of  Beverley,  from  the  old  capital  of 
the  east  riding  of  Yorkshire.   The  lunily  ; 


consisted  of  four  sons  and  a  daughter,  all  of 
whom  were  identified  with  the  stage — some 
under  the  name  of  Beverley  and  others- under 
that  of  Kozby ;  of  these  Henry  Roxby 
Beverley  and  Robert  Roxby  are  noticed 
separatmy.  Beverley  at  an  early  age  de- 
veloped a  remarkable  aptitude  for  drawing, 
and  quickly  turned  his  attention  to  scene 
painting.  Under  his  father's  management 
of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Manchester,  in  1830, 
he  painted  a  striking  scene  of  the  *  Island  of 
Mist '  for  the  dramatic  romance  of  '  Hie 
Kosen  Hand.'  When  in  1831  his  father 
and  hU  brothers  Samnel  and  Robert  Roxby 
T.J]  took  over  the  control  of  the  Durham 
circuit,  comprising  Soarborough,  Stockton, 
Durham,  Sunderland,  and  North  and  South 
Shields,  Bereriey  fc^wed  their  fortunes, 
and  for  a  few  aeascms  played  heavr  comedy 
besides  painting  scuwry.  His  work  at  Sun- 
derland created  a  very  favourable  impres- 
sion, although  one  of  his  predecessors  Uiere 
had  been  Clarkson  Stanfield.  In  December 
18S6  he  was  specially  engaged  to  paint  the 
major  portion  of  the  scenery  for  the  panto- 
mime of  'Number  Nip'  at  Edinburgh,  his 
prinoipal  contribution  being  a  moving  dio- 
rama depicting  scenes  from  Falconer's '  Ship- 
wreck.' On  16  Sept.  1839  his  brother,  Hari^ 
Beverley,  assumed  the  control  of  the  Victoria 
Theatre  in  London  for  a  short  time,  and 
there  he  painted  for  the  first  tjme  in  the 
metropolis,  executing  tbe  scenery  for  the  pan- 
tomime of '  Baron  Munohaoaeu.' 

In  December  1842  Bev^l^  was  engaged 
as  principal  artist  by  Knowles  of  the  Theatre 
Royal,  Manchester.  In  1845  he  executed  a 
beautiful  act  drop  for  t^e  new  ThealTe  Royal, 
Manchester,  which  remained  in  use  for  a 

Juarter  of  a  century.  At  the  same  house  in 
une  1846  some  magnificent  scenery  firom 
his  brush  was  seen  in  the  opera  of '  Acis  and 
Qalatea.'  A  little  earlier  in  the  year  he 
had  been  engaged  by  Maddoz  as  principal 
artist  at  the  ]nincees's,  London.  In  July 
the  Bcenery  for  the  revival  of  PlanchS  s 
'  Sleeping  Beauty '  was  from  his  brush,  as 
were  the  vividly  imaginative  bacWrounds 
in  tiie  Christmas  panttHntme  of  '  'Soa  En- 
chantod  BeautiflB  the  Qolden  Oasde.'  In 
Easter  1847  he  provided  a  beantifiil  setting, 
with  aome  ingenious  teansfcmnations,  for 
the  revival  of  *  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.' 
While  still  continuing  his  association  with 
the  Princess's,  Beverly  proceeded  to  the 
Lyceum  nnder  the  Vestris-Mathews  rigime 
(1847-56),  where  his  scenery  illustrated  the 
extravaganzas  of  Flancb6.  Combining,  as 
Flanoh6  said, '  the  pictorial  talent  of  Stan- 
field  with  the  mechanical  ingenuity  of  [Wil- 
liam] Bradwell  [the  mechsnist],'  Beverley 
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achieved  his  neatest  saccess  in  *  The  Island 
of  Jewels '  in  December  1849,  when,  working 
on  a  derioe  already  treated  W  K!mdweU*  he 
adnmlmtad  the  modem  transformation  scene 
(see  account  of  the  Uarylebone  panto- 
mime in  the  Theatrical  Journal  of  28  Dec. 
1848). 

In  1861  Beverley  had  some  hand  in  the 
painting  of  the  great  diorama  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  Holy  Land,  the  largest  exhibited  up 
to  that  time.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year  he  accompanied  Albert  Smith  to  Cha- 
moonix,  and  drew  sketches  from  which  he 
executed  his  dioramic  views  for  '  The  Ascent 
of  Mont  Blanc,*  as  given  by  Smith  at  the 
Egyptian  Hall,  Piccadilly,  on  Ifi  March 
1^2.  His  scenery  at  the  Lyceum  for 
Planch6's  'Oood  Woman  in  a  Wood' 
(Christmas  166S),  and  for  'Once  upon  a 
time  there  were  two  Kings'  (Ohnstmas 
1868)f  wae  enthnaiasticaUy  spoken  of  by 
discnnunaUng  critics  like  Geo^  Henry 
Lewes  and  Professor  Henry  Morley. 

While  still  engaged  at  the  Lyceum  he 
was  in  1863  appointed  scenic  director  at  the 
Italian  opera,  Covent  Garden,  in  succession 
to  Thomas  Grieve  [q.  v.]  There  he  was 
painter  for '  Rigoletto'  on  16  May,  and  for 
manr  years  provided  the  scenery  for  the 
chiei  operas  produced  under  Gye's  rule. 

Beverley's  memorable  association  with 
Druiy  Lane  b^n  under  E.  T.  Smith  in 
1854,  and  lasted,  with  few  intermissions, 
through  the  successive  managements  of  Fal- 
coner, Chatterton,  and  Sir  Augustus  Harris, 
down  to  1884.  Season  aAer  season  he  e^e* 
ented  work  of  marvellous  heavty  for  the 
pantomimee  at  this  house.  But  for  some 
years  he  oontinned  to  work  for  other  theatres 
at  the  same  time.  In  the  Ohristmas  of  1856 
he  movided  almost  all  the  scenery  for  the 
holiday  entertainments  both  at  Drury  Lane 
and  at  Covent  Garden.  In  December  1862 
his  brush  was  employed  to  excellent  ad- 
vantage on  the  Princess's  Theatre  panto- 
mime of  '  Riquet  with  the  Tufb.'  At  Drury 
Lane  during  the  next  few  years  he  furnished 
the  mounting  for  several  important  Shake- 
nearean  revivals,  notably  for  '  King  John,' 
'Henry  IV,  Part  I,'  and  '  Macbeth,'  as  well 
as  for  an  elaborate  production  of  '  Comus.' 
Between  1868  and  1879  his  services  appear 
to  have  been  exclusive^  devoted  to  Drury 
Lane.  In  October  18to  Iw  painted  some 
eaptal  views  of  London  in  Jaoobean  times 
for  HallidaVs  '  King  o'  Soots ;'  and  in  Sep- 
tember 1873  he  provided  bao^rounds  for  a 
spectacular  revival  of '  Antony  and  Oleopatra.' 
In  June  1874  he  painted  some  picturesque 
scenery  for  Balfe  s  opera,  'H  T^ismano,' 
and  «  little  later  did  equally  good  work  for 
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'Lohengrin.'  In  September  1876  he  wae 
responsible  for  the  seaneiy  for '  lUchard III' 
at  Drury  Lane,  in  October  1880  for  *  Mary 
Stuart*  at  the  Court  Theatre,  and  in  the 
following  December  for  the  Covent  Garden 
pantomime  of  'Valentine  and  Oraon.*  In 
March  1881  Beverley  provided  the  scenery 
for  '  Michael  Strogos '  at  the  Adelphi.  In 
this  play  still-life  accessories  were,  for  the 
first  time  on  the  British  stage,  adroitly  aF> 
ranged  in  harmonv  with  the  background, 
after  the  manner  of  the  French  cydoramas. 
At  the  same  house  in  March  1833  he  painted 
for  the  '  Storm-beaten '  of  Mr.  Itob^ 
Buchanan,  and  in  the  October  following  for 
the  opera  of '  Rip  Van  Winkle '  at  the  lutyal 
Comedy. 

Li  1884  Beverley  painted  a  panorama  of 
the  Lakes  of  KiUame^,  which  was  an  integral 
future  of  a.  R.  Rowe's  play  of '  The  Donaah ' 
at  the  Grand  l^eatre,  Islington.  Be^ea 
working  in  the  same  yeu  for  the  Savoy  and 
the  Princess's  he  furnished  a  portion  <H  the 
scenery  for  '  Whittington  and  Ids  Get'  at 
Drury  Lane  at  Ohristmas,  and  next  year  was 
one  of  the  punters  for  *  Aladdin '  there. 

Meanwhile  Beverley  had  not  neglected  the 
better  recognised  mooes  of  pictorial  art,  in 
which  water-colour  was  his  favourite  me- 
dium. Between  1866  and  1880  he  exhibited 
twenty-nine  pictures  in  the  Academy,  moat 
of  them  seascapes.  His  last  picture  seen 
there, '  Fishing  Boats  going  before  the  Wind : 
Early  Morning,'  was  exhibited  in  1880. 

On  the  death  of  his  brother,  RobOTtRoxby, 
in  1866,  the  theatres  of  the  cud  Durham  oir^ 
cuit  passed  into  Beveriey's  hands,  and 
monetary  losses  were  the  result.  After  1684 
foiling  eyesight  led  to  enforced  idleness. 
He  dud  at  Hampstead  on  Friday,  17  May 
1889.  At  the  Haymarket  on  30  Julv  1890 
a  morning  ^rformance  was  given  lor  the 
benefit  of  nis  widow. 

After  Clarkson  Stanfield,  Beverley  was 
the  most  distinguished  scene  painter  of  the 
nineteenth  centuiv.  Not  only  did  he  excel 
in  the  practice  <^  his  art,  but  he  assisted  ma- 
terially in  its  development.  He  interpreted 
the  charm  and  mystery  of  atmospheric  eActe 
with  exceptional  success  by  nis  original 
method  of  ^  going  over '  the  cloth  upon  which 
the  previously  applied  distonper  was  still 
wet.  The  last  of  the  old  school  of  one- 
surface  painters,  he  was  proflment  in  all  the 
mechanical  resources  of  the  stage,  but  was 
resolutely  opposed  to  the  scene  *  DuildeEB.' 

information  ftvm  Mr.  Hnrii  B.  Boddam  tit 
IToiUi  Shields;  GiUiland's  Dramatic  Mirror; 
Theatrical  Journal,  vols.  viii.  xii.  and  xiii.; 
Dibdin'a  AoQals  of  ths  Edinbai«h  Stage ;  The 
Aacoliecdons  of  J.  B.  Flaaebi;  Morl^s  Jootl 
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of  s  IiondpD  najgow ;  SUriinfli'B  Old  Drnry 
Iaub  ;  filea  of  the  Illuitntsd  London  lUvmt ; 
WUIianu'i  Some  London  Tbeatna  Tsui  and  Pre- 
•ent;  Barrett's  Bttlfe  i  Dutton  Cook's  Kighte  at 
the  Pla; ;  The  Dramatic  Sbsbjs  of  G.  H.  Lewee ; 
^Em  Almanack  for  lf)73  and  1874  ;  Uagarine  of 
Art  for  1888, 1889, 1895,  and  1697 ;  flies  of  the 
Newcastle  Weekly  Chronicle.]         W,  J,  L. 

BIOKEBSTETH,  EDWARD  (1814- 
1892),  dean  of  Lichfield,  born  on  28  Oct. 
1814  at  Acton  in  Suffolk,  was  the  aeooud 
son  of  John  Bickersteth  (1781-1856),  rector 
of  Sapcote  in  Leicestershire,  by  bii  wife 
Henrietta  (if.  19  March  1830),  daiu[ht«T 
and  00-heiress  of  Georae  Lang  of  LeyWd, 
Lancashire.  Hen^Bickenteth,  baron  Lang^ 
dale  [g.T.])  '"^  Eawud  Bickersteth  [q.  v.] 
venliu  uncles ;  Bobert  Hctoeteth  tQ*  ^-J 
mi  his  brother.  Eldward  entered  Sidney 
Sussex  CoU«;e,  Camlnidge,  gradaating  Bjk. 
in  1836,  M.A.  in  1889,  and  D.D.  in  1864. 
He  also  studied  at  Duritam  Unirersity  in 
1887.  In  tbat  year  he  wta  mdainad  deacon, 
and  in  1838  was  curate  of  Ohetton  in  Shrop- 
shire. In  1889  he  was  ordained  |aiest,  and 
became  curate  at  the  Abbey,  Slu^wabury, 
From  1849  to  1653  he  was  perpetual  curate 
of  Penn  Street  in  Buckinghamshire.  In  1863 
he  became  vicar  of  Aylesbury  and  archdeacon 
of  Buckinghamebire.  In  1836  he  was  nomi- 
nated an  fioQoraiy  canon  of  Christ  Ohurcfa, 
Oxford.  He  was  select  preacher  at  Cambridge 
in  1861 , 1864, 1678,  and  1678,  and  at  Oxford 
in  1876.  Id  1864»  1866, 1869,  aad  1874  he 
preaided  as  prolmnitor  ovar  the  lower  house 
of  the  oonrooation  of  Canterbury.  Boring 
hu  tenore  of  office  an  address  to  the  crown 
was  presented  by  the  lower  house  requesting 
^at  a  mark  of  the  soyal  faTOor  should  be 
conferred  on  him,  but  nine  years  elapsed 
before  he  was  installed  dean  of  Lichfl^a  on 
28  April  1875.  As  prolocutor  he  was  ex 
officio  member  of  the  committee  for  the  re- 
Tised  Twsion  of  the  Bible,  and  he  attended 
most  regularly  the  aittings  of  the  New 
Teetament  section. 

His  chief  achievement  as  dean  was  the 
restoration  of  the  west  front  of  Lichfield 
OaCbedral,  which  wu  oomnuioad  in  1877 uid 
completed  and  dedicatedott  9  Hay  1884.  He 
reamed  the  deaneiy  on  1  Oct.  1893,  and  died 
wit£ont  issue  at  Leamington  on  7  Oct.  He 
wasburiedat  Leamington  on  11  Oct.  Hewas 
twice  married:  first,  on  13  Oct  1840,  to 
Martha  Maiy  Anne,  daughter  of  Valentine 
Vickers  of  Oranunere  in  Shropshire.  She 
died  on  2  Feb.  1881,  and  on  12  Oct.  1882 
he  married  Mary  Anne,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Whitmore  Wylde-Browne  of  The  Wood- 
lands, BridgnwtlijBhn^ahize.  ShenirriTed 


Bickersteth,  who  was  a  hi^  churchman, 
was  the  author  of  unmcRMU  seimons, 
charges,  and  eolleotions  of  prmcs.  Ha 
also  published:  1.  'Biooesan  ^nods  in 
relation  to  Oontocation  and  ParliMUent,' 
London,  1867,  8to  ;  2nd  edit  1683.  2.  'Mt 
Hereafter,'  London,  1883, 16mo.  He  edited 
the  fifth  edition  of '  The.Bisfaopric  of  Souls ' 
(London,  1877,  8to),  with  a  memoir  of  the 
author,  Bobert  Wilson  Erans  [q.  v.],  and 
in  1882  ocmtributed  an  exposition  on  St. 
Mark's  Gcwpel  to  the  'Pulpit  Commentary.' 

[Lichfield  Diocesan  Hag.  1892,  pp.  109-70, 
186 ;  Lirerpool  Courier,  10  Oct.  1892 ;  (jaudiao, 
12  Oct.  1892;  Ohtircb  Times,  14  Oct.  1892; 
Borke's  Fami^  R«Rords,  1897,  pp.  70-1 ;  Men 
andWomenttf  the  Time,  1891 ;  SimBu'sSiiJioth. 
Staff'ord.  1894.]  £.  L  C. 

BICKEBSTETH,  EDWABD  (1850- 
1897),  bishop  of  South  Tokyo,  Japan,  bom  at 
Banningham  rectory,  Noriolk,  <m  36  June 
1650,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Edward  Henry 
Bickersteth,  bishop  of  Exeter  (from  1886 
till  his  resignation  in  1900),  and  Rosa  {d. 
2  Aug.  1873),  daughter  of  Sir  Samuel  Bignold. 
Educated  at  High^te  school,  he  obtained 
in  1869  a  scholanhtp  at  Pembroke  College, 
Cambridge,  sraduatuig  B.A.  in  1873  and 
M.A.  in  1876.  In  1874  he  won  the  Schole- 
:  field  and  Evans  priies.  He  was  ordained 
deaem  in  1878  udwieat  in  1874  ^  the 
bishop  London.  Ftcnn  1873  to  ItfrS  he 
1  waa  ennte  of  Hofy  Trinity,  Hamnstead.  In 
1 1876- he  was  ele<^  to  %  fallowuip  at  his 
I  college.  Mainly  through  bis  exertions  the 
\  CamoridgemisBton  to  Delhi  was  founded,  and 
.  in  1877  he  left  England  as  its  first  head.  The 
I  work  grew  under  his  care,  and  the  influence 
of  his  example  was  felt  beyond  the  limits  of 
his  own  mission.  He  returned  home  in  im- 
paired health  in  1882,  and  was  appointed  to 
therect«!yofFranilinKhB|m,SufibIk.  He  had, 
however,  resigned  theliving  and  was  prepar- 
ing for  a  return  to  Delhi  when  he  was  offered 
the  bishopric  in  Japan.  He  was  consecrated 
and  sailed  for  his  diocese  in  1886.  The  same 
powers  shown  at  Delhi  were  even  nrare 
'  conspicuously  displayed  in  the  orj^anisatiou 
of  the  Nimxm  Sei  Kokwai,  the  nMive  Japan 
diuieh  01  the  Ang^iftm  conunanitm.  Under 
the  incessant  work  of  the  diooese  Bioluov 
Bteth's  health  again  nve  way.  He  came 
home,  and,  after  a  long  illness^  died  on 
5  Aug.  1897.  Bickersteth  nqtresented  a 
third  generation  of  missionniy  se^,  but  his 
churchmanship  was  more  distinctivdy  Angli- 
can than  that  of  Edward  Bickerstetn  [q.  v.], 
his  gtand&tbw.  His  position  is  well  repre- 
sent in  his  vohune  of  lectures, '  Our  HevH 
tags  in  the  ChuTd^'  London,  1898,  8t% 
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[S.  BiekAnt«th'i  lift  uid  iMtm  of  Bishop 
£.  Bic^Bteth  ;  Btoek*!  Hiito^  of  the  Cborch 
tfissiratary  Soc.,  ToLiii. ;  C.  M.  S.  Intelligsnc«r, 
1898, p.  24;  Snrke's  Familv  Keeords,  1897.1 

A.  B.  B. 

BIOaAE,  JOSEPH  GILLIS  (1828- 
1890),  Irish  politicioit,  born  at  Belfast  in 
1828,  was  the  eldest  son  ot  Joseph  Biggar, 
menmant  and  chairman  of  the  Ulster  bank, 
br  Isabella,  daughter  of  'William  Houston 
of  BaUyeori,  Antrim.  He  -was  educated  at 
the  Bwbst  academy^  and,  entering  his  father's 
bawieis  of  a  pronaioa  merehan^  became 
head  tS  the  firm  in  1861,  and  earned  it  on 
^  1880.  His  parents  irere  pesb^terians, 
bat  Biggu  was  in  1877  receiTed  into  tite 
Roman  catholic  church.  From  1869  on- 
wards he  took  an  active  part  in  local  poli- 
tics at  Bel&st.  In  1871  he  was  elected  a  town 
councillor,  and  he  acted  for  several  years  as 
chairman  of  the  Belfast  Water  Commission. 
Adopting  strong  nationalist  views,  he  fo- 
mented dissensions  amon^  the  Orangemen 
of  his  native  town,  and  joined  Isaac  Butt's 
Home  Rule  Assooiation  in  1870.  Two  yean 
lat«he  contested  Londonderry  in  the  natio- 
ni^st  intereBt,  and  was  last  on  the  poll  of  the 
three  candidates.  But  at  the  general  elec^ 
tion  oi  1874  he  was  returned  as  one  of  the 
ho9i»«iileawmben  for  theconnty  of  Cavan ; 
forthatcoDititneneyhesattillhisdeath.  At 
the  oloae  <tf  187 fi  he  joined  the  Irish  Republi- 
can BrotheAood  (the  Fenians),  and  ma  soon 
afterwards  electeid  to  the  sapreme  eonncil. 
But  in  August  1877,  havioff  refused  to  be 
bound  bv  a  resolution  of  the  executive  to 
break  off  all  connection  with  the  parliamen- 
taiT  movement,  be  was  expelled  from  the 
body,  which  he  declared  he  had  only  joined 
'  to  eheckmste  the  physical  force  theory.'  He 
hod  no  further  relations  with  the  Fenians. 

Elected  to  parliament  as  a  supporter  of 
Butt,  he  was  no  more  than  his  nominal  fol- 
lower from  the  very  first.  At  the  end  of  his 
first  Mssion  (SO-Al  July  1874),  Biggar  made 
two  motions  to  report  pronesa  which  were 
disavowed  by  his  leader.  Dazing  the  next 
year,  1876,  m  came  into  prominence  by  hig 
per^tent  praetice  of  a  eeneme  of  parliament 
taiy  *  obBtrnetioa,'  vhidi  oonuted  in  delay- 
ing the  progress  of  goremmant  measures 
(cepecially  those  relating  to  Irdand)bylong 
speedies,  numerous  questions,  motions  for 
adjournment  or  for  reporting  progress,  and 
the  like.  On  the  night  tJiat  Cluirlee  Stewart 
Famell  [q-v.],  who  ftoon  gave  Biggar's  tac- 
tics active  support,  iook  his  seat  in  parlia^ 
ment  (22  Apnl  1876),  Biggar  made  his  first 
great  effort  when  the  house  was  goinr  into 
committee  on  the  renewal  of  the  finshPeace 
Preservation  Bill  by  speaking  continuously 


for  nearly  four  hours.  Five  nights  later, 
when  the  prince  of  Wales  and  the  Qerman 
ambassador  were  listening  to  the  debate, 
'  espied  strangers,'  and  compelled  the 
speaker  to  order  the  galleries  to  be  cleared. 
Disraeli,  severely  reproving  Bi^ar,  obtained 
the  unanimous  suspension  of  the  standing 
order  which  he  had  invoked.  On  12  April 
1877  Biggar  and  Parnell  were  openly  de- 
nounced by  Butt  for  their  obstruction  to  the 
Mutiny  Bill.  They  kept  the  house  sitting  for 
twenty-six  hours  before  the  Transvaal  An- 
nexation Bill  could  be  got  out  of  e<»nmittee 
at3p.ii.0Bl  Aug,  A  meeting  at  the  Rotunda, 
Dublin,  afterwards  approved  Biggar's  and 
Pamell's  action,  and  Butt  thereupon  retired 
firom  the  leadership  of  the  home  rulers. 

On  21  Oct.  1879  Bi(^;ar  was  elected  one 
of  the  treasurers  of  the  newly  founded  land 
league.  For  his  conduct  during  the  land 
agitation  he  was  indicted  with  Parnell  in  the 
autumn  of  1860,  when  the  prosecution  failed 
owing  to  the  disagreement  of  the  jury.  Re- 
turning to  Westminster,  he  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  opposition  to  Gladstone's  Irish 
policy.  In  the  course  of  the  all-night  sitting 
of  26^  Jan.  1881,  after  having  l«en  called 
to  order  five  times,  he  was  named  by  the 
speaker  and  temporarily  suspended.  Nothing 
daunted,  fae^  took  an  active  part  in  the  forty- 
one  hours'  sitting  which  was  necessary  before 
the  government  could  obtain  the  first  reading 
of  the  Protection  of  Persons  and  Property 
Bill  on  2  Feb.  He  was  one  of  the  thirty-seven 
Irish  members  who  were  suspended  the  fol- 
lowing day  for  disorderly  conduct.  In  the 
same  session  he  denounced  the  Irish  Land 
Bill  as  *  thoroughly  bad '  before  he  even  knew 
its  provisions.  After  a  shrart  visit  to  Paris 
in  lo81-2,  caused  by  the  suppression  of  the 
land  league  and  the  transference  of  its  head- 
quarters to  France,  Biggarresumed  his  parlia- 
mentary activity.  At  the  end  of  1881  war- 
rants were  issued  for  his  appr^ension,  but  he 
was  one  of  the  fow  Irish  leaders  who  were 
never  impiisoned.  Early  in  1883  proceed- 
ings were  instituted  against  him  in  Ireland 
for  styling  Lord  Spencer  a '  bloodthirsty  Eng- 
lish peer,  but  were  suddenly  dropped.  B^ 
gar's  powers  of  parliamentary  obstruction 
were  considerably  crippled  by  the  new  rules 
of  ^^ocedure  which  were  introduced  in  1886 
by  W.  H.  Smith.  Thenceforth  he  treated 
the  house  with  greater  respect,  andeveatually 
became  quite  a  favourite  with  it, 

Biggar  was  one  of  thoae  Irish  politicians 
whose  conduct  was  investigated  bv  the  special 
commission  of  judges  appointeil  to  inquire 
into  the  accusations  made  by  the  'Times '  In 
1887  against  Parnell  and  his  alliee.  Biggar 
conducted  his  own  case.   In  giving  his  evi- 
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dence  on  30  May  1889,  he  vas  ierorely 
piessed  by  the  'Times '  counsel  as  to  his  lela- 
tions  with  the  Feniana,  md  as  to  his  oonnec- 
tionwiththelandaj^tation.  He  would  admit 
no  cognisance  of  the  mansfement  or  disposal 
of  the  league  accounts,  though  he  was  ad- 
mittedly one  of  the  treasurers,  always  taking 
shelter  under  the  plea  of  defective  memory. 
His  advocacy  of  boycotting  formed  an  im- 
portant feature  in  the  whme  case.  Biggar 
advocated  the  extreme  doctrine  that  any  Doy- 
cotting  short  of  physical  force  was  justifi- 
able, and  extensive  extracts  from  his  speeches 
are  cited  in  the  report  of  the  judges  to  sup- 
port their  findings  on  that  count.  His  ad- 
dress to  the  court,  delivered  on  24  Oct., 
occupied  only  about  a  ^uartw  of  an  hour. 

Paroell  considered  Biggar  a  valuable  auxi- 
liary, and  he  rajoyed  unbounded  popularity 
among  the  Iriui  members ;  while  his  oppo- 
nents came  in  time  to  recognise  liia  honesty 
and  good  nature.  He  died  of  heart  disease 
At  124  Sugden  Road,  Clapham  Common,  on 
19  Feb.  1890.  A  requiem  mass,  said  for  him 
the  next  day  at  the  Redemptorist  Church, 
Clapham,  was  attended  by  the  Irish  mem- 
hers,  and  the  body  was  then  taken  to  Ire- 
land and  buried  in  3t.  Patrick's  Church, 
Donegal  Street,  Belfast,  on  24  Feb.,  the 
funeral  being  the  largest  ever  seen  in  the 
town.  He  was,  after  his  conversion,  a 
devout  Roman  catholic.  During  the  later 
years  of  his  life  Biggar  was  in  very  comfort- 
able circumstances.  One  result  of  his  re- 
.  sidence  in  Paris  in  1882  was  a  breach  of  pro- 
mise suit  by  a  lady  named  Fanny  Hyland, 
vho  in  March  1883  recovered  40(M.  damages. 
He  was  unmarriedf  and  the  bulk  of  his  for- 
tune was  left  to  a  natural  son. 

Probably  no  member  with  leas  qualifica- 
tions for  public  speaking  ever  occupied  so 
much  of  the  time  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
None  practised  parliamentary  obstruction 
more  successfully.  With  a  shrill  voice  and 
an  ugly  presence,  he  had  no  pretensions  to 
education.  But  he  had  great  shrewdness, 
unbounded  courage,  and  a  certain  rongh 
humour. 

[O'Brien's  Idfo  of  Panell,  L  92-3, 109- 
111,  13&-6,  190,  264-6.  301,  ii.  1,  2,  122-8 ; 
Lucy's  Diar^  of  Two  Farliaments  (1874-65),  and 
Diuy  of  Safiabury  Parliament,  vitn  tvo  aketches 
by  £(any  Forniss ;  O'Connor's  Gladstone's  House 
of  Commons,  and  ^^mell  Movement ;  Men  of 
the  Time,  12th  edit. ;  IllDstrated  Loudon  Kews, 
ilO  Nov.  1880 (with portrait);  Times, 20-26 Feb. 
1890;  Weekly  Notthem  Wliig,  28  Feb.  1890; 
Report  of  the  Sperial  Oommisnion,  1890; 
donald'iDiuytathsPanell  Commission,  1890; 
VeOixUiys  BsminiseeiieM,  ii.  898.1 

O.  Lb  a.  H. 


BINGHAM,  QEORGE  CHARLES, 
third  Easl  or  LvoAv  (180O-1888),  field- 
marshal,  bom  in  London  on  16  Anil  1800, 
was  eldest  son  of  Riehardf  lecond  eaxl,  by 
Elizabeth,  third  dao^ter  of  Heniy,  thin 
Earl  of  Fauconbei^  of  Newboro^li,  and 
divorced  wife  of  Bernard  Edward  Howardy 
^terwards  fifteenth  Duke  of  Nuiblk. 

Lord  Bingfaam  waa  educated  at  West- 
minster, and^wss  commissioned  as  ensign  in 
the  6th  foot  on  29  Axis.  1816.  He  exchuiged 
to  the  3rd  foot  guardb  on  24  Dec.  1818,  went 
on  half-pay  next  day,  and  became  lieutraant 
in  the  8th  foot  on  20  Jan.  1820.  He  ob- 
tained a  company  in  the  74th  foot  on  16  May 
1822,  again  went  on  half-pay,  and  on  20  June 
was  gazetted  to  the  1st  life  guards.  He  was 
given  an  unattac^ied  majority  on  28  Jane 
1826,  and  on  1  Dec.  was  appointed  to  the 
17th  lancers.  He  succeeded  to  the  com- 
ntand  of  that  rwiment  as  lientenant-colonel 
on  9  Not.  1826,  ^d  held  it  till  14  April 
1837,  when  he  went  on  half-pay.  During 
the  term  of  his  coounand  the  regiment  re- 
mained at  home,  hut  he  himself  witnessed 
the  campaign  of  1828  in  the  Balkans,  being 
attached  to  the  Russian  staff.  The  oidw  of 
St.  Anne  of  Buasia  (3nd  class)  was  con- 
ferred on  him. 

He  was  M.P.  for  county  Mayo  from  1826 
to  1830.  On  30  June  1839  his  father's  death 
made  him  Earl  of  Lucac,  and  in  1840  he 
was  elected  a  representative  peer  of  Ireland. 
He  was  made  lord  lieutenant  of  Mayo  in 
1846,  and  for  several  years  devoted  himself 
mainly  to  the  improvement  of  his  Irish 
estates.  He  became  colonel  in  the  simy  on 
28  Nov.  1841,  and  major-genenl  on  II  Nov. 
1851. 

In  1864,  when  a  British  anny  was  to  be 
sent  to  Turkey,  Lucan  ai^lied  for  a  brigade, 
and  on  21  Feb.  he  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  cavalry  division.  It  con- 
sisted of  two  brigades — a  heavy  brigade 
under  James  Yorke  Scarlett  [q.  v.]  and  a 
light  brigade  under  Lord  Cardigan  [see 
Bbudbnbli.,  Jahib  Thohas].  The  latter 
was  Lucan's  brother-in-law ;  out  there  was 
little  love  between  them,  and  no  two  men 
could  have  been  less  fitted  to  work  t<^ether. 
There  wassoonfriction.  Cardigan  complained 
of  undue  interference,  and  Lucan  complained 
that  his  brigadiM's  notions  of  indepoidence 
were  encounged  by  Lord  Kaglan. 

At  the  batUe  of  Uie  Alma  (§0  Sept.)  Lucan 
was  present,  but  the  cavalry  was  not  allowed 
to  take  an  active  part  in  it.  "When  the  army 
encamped  in  the  upland  before  Sebastopol 
the  cavalry  division  remained  in  the  valley 
of  Balaclava,  to  assist  in  guarding  the  port. 
On  26  Oct.  the  Ruatiaas  advuicad  on  Bala- 
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«laTa  in  force  and  oapttured  fhe  redoabts  in 

front  of  it,  held  by  Turkish  troops.  Their 
caTklry  pushed  onward,  but  the  main  bodj 
of  it,  numbering  at  least  two  thousand,  was 
soon  driven  back  bj  the  brilliant  chai^  of 
the  heavy  brigade  (nine  hundred  sabres), 
made  under  Lucan's  direction.  Owing  to 
some  misunderstanding  the  light  brigade 
lemuned  inactive,  instead  of  improving'  this 
success.  The  Russians  retired  slowly,  and 
Raglan  sent  an  order  that  the  cavalry  should 
advance  and  take  advantage  of  any  oppor- 
tunity to  recover  die  heights.  It  was  a  dded 
that  tl^y  would  be  sapported  by  in&ntry. 

Having  placed  the  heavy  brigade  on  the 
dope  the  heights  in  question,  wbieh  were 
crowned  1^  tJie  captured  redoubts,  and  hav- 
ing drawn  up  the  light  brigade  amoas  the 
vuley  to  the  north  of  them,  Lucan  was 
waiting  for  the  approach  of  the  infantiy 
when  a  firesh  order  was  brought  to  him ; 
'  Lord  Raglan  wishes  the  cavalry  to  advance 
rapidly  to  the  frtHit,  and  try  to  prevent  the 
enemy  carrving  away  the  guns.  Troop  of 
horse  artillery  may  accompany.  French 
cavalry  is  on  your  left.  Immediate.*  From 
the  terms  of  this  order  and  the  verbal  ex- 

Elanations  of  its  bearer,  Captain  Nolan, 
■ucan  gathered  that  the  advance  was  to  be 
along  the  north  valley,  at  the  farther  end  of 
whidi  the  defeated  Russian  cavalry  was 
now  drawn  up  behind  twelve  guna,  while 
other  Snssian  troops  occupied  the  hagbts 
on  eaeh  ude  of  it.  Thous fa  impressed  with 
'the  naBleaoiess  of  snen  an  attack,  and 
the  dan^r  attending  it,*  he  felt  bound  to 
obey.  He  sent  forward  the  light  briffade, 
and  followed  with  two  regiments  of  the 
heavy  brigade  to  cover  its  retirement.  In 
the  course  of  its  charge  and  return  the 
light  brigade  was  reduced  from  673  to  19o 
mounted  men,  the  two  heavy  regiments  suf- 
fered seriously,  and  Lucan  himulf  was 
wounded  in  the  leg  by  a  buUet. 

Raglan  said  to  him,  when  they  met, '  You 
have  lost  the  light  brigade  I '  and  stated  in 
his  despatch  of  the  26th  that '  from  some 
misconception  of  the  instruction  to  advance 
the  lient«nant>gen6nl  contend  that  he 
was  bonnd  to  atta^  at  all  haauds.*  Lucan 
Temonatrateda^DSt  this  oensnre  in  a  letter 
of  80  Nov.,  which  he  declined  to  withdraw, 
and  in  forwarding  that  let  ter  to  the  secretary 
of  state,  Raglan  found  fiiult  also  witli  the 
exeention  of  the  orders  which  Lucan  sup- 
posed himself  to  have  received.  The  go- 
vernment dedded,  'apart  from  any  con- 
sideration of  the  merits  of  the  question,' 
that  Lucan  should  be  recalled,  as  it  was 
essential  that  the  commander  of  the  forces 
ahonld  be  on  good  terms  with  the  commander 


of  his  cavalry.   He  returned  to  England  at 

the  beginning  of  March  1856,  and  applied 
for  a  court-martial,  which  was  refused.  He 
vindicated  himself  in  the  House  ol  Lords 
on  19  March,  and  his  case  was  discnased  in 

the  GommoDS  on  the  29th. 

In  the  camp  he  was  generally  regarded  as 
an  ill-used  man  (Russell,  p.  348).  Though 
without  previous  experience  as  a  leader  of 
cavalrr  in  war,  no  longer  young,  and  witli 
some  faults  of  temper,  he  had  shown  himself 
'  a  diligent,  indefatigable  commander— 
always  in  health,  always  at  his  post,  always 
toilii^  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  and  main- 
taimng  a  hi^^,  undaiuted,  and  even  buoyant 
spirit  under  trials  &e  most  depressing* 
(KnrsuzE,  ch.  Ixv.)  The  second  report 
ot  the  Cir^ean  eommisuonen — Sir  John 
McNeill  and  Colonel  Tulloch— reflected  to 
some  extent  on  Lucan  as  regards  the  delay 
in  providing  shelter  for  the  borses ;  but  ho 
was  able  to  satisfy  the  Chelsea  board  of 
general  officers  that  he  was  in  no  degree  to 
blame  for  this.  He  had  remonstrated  against 
the  position  chosen  for  the  cavalry  camps, 
because  the  distance  from  the  harbour  en- 
dangered the  supply  of  forage,  and  it  was 
the  want  of  for^e  that  ruined  the  horses. 
In  1856  he  published  his  divisional  orders 
and  correspondence,  under  the  title '  English 
Cavalry  in  the  Army  of  the  East.' 

He  received  the  CMmean  medal  with  four 
clasps,  the  Legion  of  Honour  (3rd  class), 
the  Hedjidie  (1st  class).  He  was  made 
K.O.B.  on  6  July  1866,  and  colonel  of  the 
8tb  hussars  on  17  Nov.  He  had  no  further 
military  employment,  but  he  was  promoted 
lieutenant-general  on  34  Dec.  1868,  general 
on  28  Aug.  1866,  and  field-marshal  on 
21  June  lo&7.  He  was  traosferred  to  the 
colonelcy  of  the  Ist  life  guards  on  22  Feb. 
1866,  and  received  the  (».C.B.  on  2  June 
1869.  'When  the  lords  and  commons  dis- 
agreed upon  Lord  John  Russell's  oaths  bill 
for  admitting  Jews  to  parliament,  in  1858, 
Lucan  found  a  solution  of  the  difficulty. 
He  proposed  the  insertion  of  a  clause  em- 
powering each  house  to  modify  the  form  of 
oath  required  of  its  members,  and  a  bill  on 
this  principle  was  passed  by  both  houses  in 
July,  It  was  thus  that  a  hitter  political  con- 
troversy of  very  long  standing  came  to  an  end. 

He  died  at  13  ^uth  Street,  Park  Lane, 
on  10  Nov.  1888,  and  was  buried  at  Lale* 
ham,  Middlesex.  In  1829  he  had  married 
Anne,  seventh  daughter  of  Robert,  sixth 
earl  of  Cardigan,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons 
and  four  dau^tera ;  she  died  on  2  April  1877. 

A  portrait  of  him,  as  lieutenant-colonel 
of  the  17th  lancers,  was  presented  to  the 
regiment  by  his  son,  the  fourth  Earl  of 
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hacaHf  and  is  reproduced  in  Fortenne's 
'  History  of  the  17th  Lancers.' 

[TimM,  12NoT.  188S;  a.  E.  C[(tejneTB Oom- 
plete  Peerage ;  EDgliah  C&Talrr  in  the  An^  of 
the  East;  Kinglake's  War  in  the  Crimea;  Bns- 
•eU'fl  letters  to  the  Times ;  fiaiMacd,  iii  ser. 
vol.  cezztU.  ;  Bepoib  of  the  Chelsea  Board.] 

E.  U.  li! 

Bnnra^  Szb  henry  (1837-1899),  third 
prime  minister  of  Natal,  son  of  Heniy  Binns 
of  Sonderlsnd  and  OroTdon,  a  qiulcer,  was 
bom  at  Sunderlandf  Dnrham,  on  27  June 
1837,  and  educated  at  Ackwortb  from  1847 
to  1852,  and  then  at  Tork.  In  1868  be 
migrated  with  some  relatives  to  Natal,  ar- 
riving on  14  Sept.,  and  thus  he  was  con- 
nects with  Natal  almost  from  its  first  exist- 
ence as  a  separate  colony.  He  decided  to 
devote  himself  to  agriculture,  and  bought  a 
propertv  called  Umhlanga  at  Riet  River, 
near  Phoenix,  in  Victoria  county,  which  in 
1860  he  turned  into  a  sufar  estate.  Subs&- 
ouently  he  amalgamatea  his  estate  with 
those  of  his  relative,  Robert  Acntt,  and  a 
friend,  and  in  1868  returned  to  England  to 
float  the  Umhlai^  Valley  Suffar  Estate  i 
Company,  of  which  he  became  tne  general 
manager,  only  retiring  finally  in  1892. 

Bimia  did  not  entarpublio  lift  till  oom- 
-mratively  late.  In  187v  he  was  selected  by 
Sir  Qamet  (now  Viscount)  Wolseley  as  a 
nominee  member  of  the  legislative  council 
under  the  Crown  Colonv  system  of  govem- 
ment.  In  1883  the  elective  element  was 
introduced  into  the  council,  and  he  became 
member  for  Victoria  county,  for  which  he 
sat  without  interruption  till  his  death.  At 
the  close  of  1887  Binna  was  appointed  one 
of  three  delegates  from  Natal  to  the  confer- 
ence which  assembled  at  Bloemfontein  from 
SO  Jan.  to  18  Feb.  1888,  on  the  question  of 
a  South  African  customs  union.  At  this 
time  on^  a  partial  onion  was  inaivurated, 
whidi  Natal  did  not  join.  In  1890  he  was 
one  of  three  delejntes  who  arranged  for  the 
extension  of  the  Natal  government  railway 
to  Harrismith  in  the  Orange  Free  State. 
In  December  1893  he  was  sent  on  a  mission 
to  India  respecting  the  question  of  Indian 
coolie  labour  for  the  sugar  estates,  and  the 
return  of  labourers  to  their  native  country 
on  the  expiration  of  their  indentures. 

Originuly  opposed  to  the  idea  of  self- 
government  for  Natal,  Binns  wasso  far  reoon- 
oled  to  the  idea  b^  1893  that  he  acquiesced 
in  Sir  John  Robinson's  polity  directed  to 
introducing  the  reform ;  but  he  declined  to 
join  the  first  ministry  under  the  new  con- 
stitution, and  so  became  a  sort  of  leader  of 
the  opposition,  whose  duty  it  was,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  support  the  ministry.  It  waa  a 


ourious  a^Ucation  of  the  f<»in  rather  than 
the  full  spirit  of  the  constitution  of  the 
mother  country.  In  1897,  after  the  succee- 
flive  retirements  of  Sir  J<um  Robinson  and 
Henry  Eseombe  [q.  v,  Su^LJ,  Binns  was 
appointed  prime  minister.  He  took  office 
on  fi  Oct.  1897  as  colonial  secretary  and 
minister  of  agriculture,  but  soon  reu^ted 
the  latter  portfoUa  He  threw  hima^  into 
the  wOTk  of  his  position  vith  remarkable 
enatfy.  The  4uoontent  of  the  Natal  ttivil 
servwe  was  sucoess&Uy  met.  An  extamdi- 
tion  treaty  with  the  South  A*"<^w  republia 
was  concluded  on  20  Nor.  1897.  ■  It  was 
his  idea  to  offer  a  given  monthlv  supply  of 
coal  for  the  use  of  her  MajeatinB  fleet,  as  a 
contribution  from  Natal  to  marli  the  queen's 
year  of  jubilee.  His  first  session  of  parlia- 
ment b^^  on  24  Nov.  1897,  and  was  chiefly 
occupied  with  the  incorporaticHi  of  Zululano. 
He  then  turned  his  attention  to  the  one 
subject  on  which  his  mind  was  particularlv 
bent — the  entrance  of  Natal  into  the  South 
African  customs  onion.  In  May  1898  a 
conference  on  the  sulgect  waa  held  at  Cape 
Town,  at  which  he  waa  the  chief  delM;ate 
from  NataL  A  convention  waa  settle^  in 
compliance  with  which  Binns,  on  90  May, 
introduced  a  resolution  in  Stwma  of  the  nnkm 
into  the  Natal  parliam«it.  The  p<dioy  waa 
bitterly  oppoaeo,  and  it  tookaU  BinWa  eoem 
and  determination  to  carry  the  enabling  bTQ 
through  the  assembly.  It  was  read  a  third 
time  in  the  assembly  on  SO  June,  and  its 
success  was  thus  assured.  On  6  July  his 
health  failed  so  completely  that  he  could 
not  enter  the  house  for  tne  remainder  of 
the  session.  He  spent  some  time  on  the 
Berea,  and  seemed  better  on  his  return  to 
P*ietermaritzbui^  in  December  1898.  In 
January  1699  he  attended  the  postal  con- 
ference at  Cape  Town.  He  was  present  at 
the  opening  of  the  Natal  parliament  on 
11  May,  but  he  soon  became  ill  again,  and- 
dted  on  6  June  1899.  The  aasemUly  ad- 
journed for  the  rest  of  the  week.  His  body 
lay  in  state  at  the  vestibule  of  the  Howe  of 
Assembly  and  was  buried  on  7  June  at  the 
military  cemetery,  Pietermaritaburg. 

Binns's  political  life  waa  marked  by  his 
courage  and  persistence.  He  was  a  pungent 
speaker,  who  rarely  wasted  words — a  good 
critic  of  finance.  He  was  a  sound  busmeas 
man,  and  his  name  will  always  be  connected 
with  the  building  up  of  the  sugar  industry 
in  Natal;  he  was  a  director  of  the  Natu 
Bank  and  of  the  Durban  Telephone  and 
Tramways  Com^nies.  He  was  also  a  cap- 
tainofmountednSes.  HewaamadeK.C.fi£.Q. 
in  1898. 

Binns  married  in  1861  his  cousin  Claiv 
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ianf^aJbet  of  John  Acntt  of  RiTerton,  who 
■OrviTed  him.   He  had  one  son.' 

[The  Katal  l^mee,  6  Jnna,  1899 ;  Katal  Mer- 
eiii7.  7  3vM  ISM ;  African  Berieir,  10  Jane 
IBM ;  printe  Inftuinatlon.]  0.  A.  H.  ' 

BIROH,  OHABLES  BELL  (1833- 
1883X  sculptor,  son  of  Jonathan  Birch  [q- v.], 
vaa  bom  at  Brixton  on  28  Sept.  1883.  In 
ISiAhe  beoanwapimil  at  the  scnoolof  design, 
SomenBt  Boose,  out  ha  aocompanied  his 
biiher  when  the  Utter  lemored  to  B«lia  in 
1846.  Birch  studied  at  the  RotsI  Academy, 
Berlinjjuid  in  iAte  studios  of  Ladwig  Wu- 
helm  Wichmann  and  Ohristian  Rauoh  till 
1862,  when  he  returned  to  England.  Before 
leaTing  Berlin  he  produced  his  flrab  impor- 
tant work,  a  bust  of  the  English  ambassador, 
the  eleventh  earl  of  Westmoreland,  which 
was  subaequentlj  carried  out  in  marble  for 
the  king  of  Prussia.  On  his  return  Birch 
ratered  the  schools  of  die  Royal  Academy, 
where  he  giuned  two  medals.  He  then  en- 
tered the  studio  of  Joim  Henry  Foley  [q.v>], 
and  remuned  with  him  as  principal  assistant 
iioT  ten  yeaxs.  He  modelled  the  Arab  hone 
in  Fidey'i  statue  of  General  Ontnm.  After 
WoiefB  dsath  in  1B74  Bireh  succeeded  to  his 
stodio  at  17  Osnabo^  Street,  Regent's 
Park,  Birch's  GFerman  education  and  sympa- 
thies in  art,  aided  by  the  recollection  of  his 
father's  Mendship  with  the  Prussian  royal 
family,  and  with  Buusen,  commended  bim 
to  notice  of  the  English  court.  The 
crown  prince  of  Prussia  gave  him  sittings  ai 
Budringham  Palace  for  a  portrut  oust 
befbie  his  marriage  with  the  princess  royal 
in  18S8.  Birdi^  progress,  however,  was 
slow  till  in  1664  he  won  a  premium  of  600/., 
offered  by  the  Art  Union  of  London  to  all 
comers  for  a  life-size  figure  or  group,  with 
his  group,  '  A  Wood  N^ph,'  which  was 
afterward  ezhiUted  atViennSfl^iiladelpbia, 
md  Puis.  He  then  became  a  frequent  ezhi- 
bitor  at  Burlington  House,  where  his  re&lis- 
tao  and  vigocoua  military  groups  were  much 
admired,  "nie  best  of  these  were  *  The  Last 
Call '  (1879),  representing  the  simultaneous 
death  of  a  trumpeter  and  Ms  horse  on  the 
battlefieU,  and  <  Lieutenant  Walter  Hamil- 
ton, VjC.,  at  Oabul,  3  Sept.  1879 '  (1880,  now 
at  Dublin).  The  success  of  these  dramatic 
noujps  led  to  his  election  as  an  associate  of 
the  Royal  Academy  on  22  April  1880.  It 
was  in  that  year  that  he  produced  the  work 
by  which  he  is  moat  likely  to  be  remembered 
in  London,  the  unfortunate  bnmze  *  Griffin,' 
or  dragon,  as  it  should  rather  be  called,  on 
the  Temple  Bar  memorial  in  Fleet  Street. 
Bindk  was  not  responsible  fat  the  general 
dsnga  of  the  monnment,  the  architeot  of 


which  was  Sir  Horace  Jones  [q.  v.],  while 
the  statues  of  the  queen  and  the  prince  of 
Wales  were  the  work  of  Sir  Edgar  Boehm 
[q.T.  Su{^l.]  Birch  received  many  commis- 
sions for  portrait  statues,  among  others  that 
of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  Ufe-aize  in  marble,  for 
the  Junior  Carlton  Club,  W.  E.  Gladstone, 
and  a  bust  of  Lord  John  Russell,  for  the  City 
Liberal  Club ;  the  Earl  of  Dudley,  at  Dud- 
ley; Dr.  S.  T.  Ohadwick,  at  Bolton;  and  • 
atatoe  o£  Mr.  Charles  Wyndham  as '  David 
Qarrieh.'  He jiroducedtwostatuesof Queen 
Victoria,  one  m  bronze  for  Aberdeen,  one  in 
i  marble  for  Oodeypore,  India.  A  coloesal 
I  statue  of  Lord  BMComnGeld  is  at  Liverpool ; 
I  a  statue  o£  General  Earle,  and  a  la^  gvoup, 
j  *  Godiva,'  are  placed  in  front  of  St.  George's 
Hall  in  the  same  city.  Several  of  his  works 
are  at  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  including 
'Retaliation,'  which  was  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy  in  1878,  and  purchased  try 
the  commissioners  of  the  Sydney  Art  Gal- 
lery ;  '  Justice  '  and  '  Plenty,'  alle^rical 
figures  in  marble  at  the  entrance  of  the  Aus- 
tralian Joint-stock  Bank ;  uul  a  '  Water 
Nymph,'  ft  bronze  statue  paeei  over  a  foua- 
tarn.  A  monument  to  Jenny  Lind  Ity  Birch 
is  in  Halrem  cemetery.  He  obtained  manj 
conunissions  for  silver  statuettes  for  riM- 
cups.  One  of  these  was  an  equestrian 
statuette  of  William  III,  which  was  ordered 
by  ^e  king  of  the  Netherlands  as  a  prize  for 
a  race  to  be  run  at  Gtoodwood  under  the 
name  of  the  Orange  Cup.  This  is  now 
the  property  of  Queen  Alexandra.  Other 
silver  statuettes  are  those  of  Lord  Sandwich, 
Ijord  Lonsdale,  and  the  Marquees  of  Exeter. 
Birch  also  did  good  work  as  a  medallist. 
He  contributed  as  a  draughtsman  on  stone 
and  wood  to  the  '  Illustrated  London  News ' 
and  other  periodicals,  and  exhibited  two 
water-colours  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1871. 
His'  twenty  oripnal  deairat  for  E^ronls 
'  Lara  *  were  published  by  the  Art  Union  of 
Lond^  in  1880.  Bbcb  died  on  Oct.. 
1898.  A  portrait  of  him  in  ^teenth  cen- 
tury costume  was  painted  by  Mr.  Seymour 
Lucas,  R,  A. 

[Times,  IB  Oct.  1893 ;  Bailding  BTews,  20  Oct. 
1893;  AduDBUiii,  21  Oct.  1893;  Illustrated 
London  News.  21  Oct  1893  (with  portrait;); 
Magtuine  of  Art,  1894,  zvii.  80  (Trith  portrait 
and  iUnstrations)  ;  Seports  of  the  Art  Union  of 
London,  1863-4.]  0.  D. 

BIRUH,  SAMUEL  (1813-1886),  egypto- 
logist,  keeper  of  the  department  of  oriental 
antiquities  in  the  British  Museum,  descended 
from  an  old  Lancashire  family,  was  grandson 
of  Samuel  Birch  [a.  v.],  lord  mayor  of  Lcm* 
dm,  pastrycook,  politician,  and  dramatist,  by 
his  wife  Blargaret,  daughter  of  Dr.  Fordym^ 
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The  egyptologiBt's  father,  also  Samuel 
Birch  (1760P-1848),  matriculated  from  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  in  1798.  He 
graduated  B.A.  as  tenth  senior  optime  in 
the  mathematical  tripos  in  1802,  gained  the 
second  member's  prize  for  a  Latin  essav, 
and  waa  elected  a  fellow  of  his  college.  He 
proceeded  M.A.  in  1806,  and  D.D.  m  1828. 
HewaBforfcHT^jeaTsproliaasorof  geometry  in 
Gresham  College,  Loiutm.  He  became  rector 
of  St,  Mary  Woalnoth  and  St.  Mary  Wool<- 
chnrdi-Hnr  in  1606,  a  pebendarr  of  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral  (occutmng  the  Twyford 
stall)  in  1819,  and  in  I8S4  Ticar  of  Little 
Iforlow,  Buckinghamshire,  where  he  died 
on  24  June  1848.  He  published  many  ser- 
mons preached  before  distinguished  people. 

Sunuel,  the  eldest  son,  was  bOTn  in  Lon- 
don on  8  KoT.  1813.  He  was  sent  to  prepara- 
toiy  schools  at  Greenwich  and  Blackheath, 
and  he  entered  on  8  July  1826  the  Merchant 
Taylors'  School,  where  be  studied  for  five 
yesiB,  leaving  in  1831.  For  one  year  he  and 
(Sir)  £dward  Augustus  Bond  [c^.  t.  Sa|tjil.l, 
afterwards  principal  librarian  ot  the  Bntisb 
Jf  Dsenm,  were  feUow-pupils.  Before  Birch 
left  school  he  had,  at  the  suggestion  of  an  ao- 
giiaintance  of  his  grand&ther  who  was  in  the 
^tiah  diplomatic  serriee  in  China,  begun  the 
study  of  (^ineseundOT  a  capable  teacher.  He 
made  good  progress  in  the  diflSeolt  lai^ag^e. 
In  1833  he  was  promised  an  appointment  in 
China,  and,  although  the  promise  was  not 
fulfilled,  he  continued  his  study  of  Chinese. 
In  1884  he  entered  the  service  of  the  com- 
missioners of  public  records,  and,  on  the  re- 
commendation of  William  Henry  Black  [q.T.], 
assistant-keeper  of  the  public  record  office, 
aided  the  keeper,  (Sir)  Thomas  DuSus  Hardy 
[q.  T.l  For  seventeen  months  he  worked  side 
by  side  with  Bond.  His  salary  was  then  40/. 
a  yeax  (Seport  from  Select  Qmntittee  on 
Stewrd  Omsnimon.  London,  1836,  p.  340, 
No.  8848}.  On  18  Jan.  1836  he  (ecsme 
assistant  m  the  department  of  antiquities  at 
the  Btitiah  Museum,  where  his  first  duty 
wai  to  amuwe  and  catalt^ne  Chinese 
ooina.  Soon  after  his  appointment  there  (be 
used  to  tell  the  story  with  great  glee)  bis 
grandfather  called  to  see  him,  and,  in  answer 
to  a  question  as  to  what  he  was  about,  on 
being  told  that  he  was  cataloguing  coins, 
exclaimed,  '  Good  God,  Sammy !  has  the 
family  come  to  that  P '  At  an  early  period 
in  his  Chinese  studies  he  began  to  examine 
carefully  the  writings  of  0iampollion  on 
the  decipherment  of  the  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphics, but  it  was  not  until  he  entered 
we  Briush  Museum  that  he  threw  himself 
heart  and  eoul  into  the  study  of  ^ryptolt^. 
For  a  alKHTt  time,  in  18^  and  18^  he  had 


hesitated  about  accepting  ChampoUion's  sys- 
tem of  the  decipherment  of  Eg^itian  in  ita 
entire^ ;  but  when  he  had  read  and  con- 
sidered the  mixture  of  learning  aud  nonsense 
which  ChampoUion's  critics,  Klaproth  and 
Seyfiarth,  bad  written  on  the  subject,  he  re- 
jected once  and  for  all  the  views  which  they 
and  the  other  enemies  of  Chamwllion  enun- 
ciated with  such  boldness.  'To  Lepsius  in 
Germany  and  to  Birch  in  England  beloiwa 
the  CTBoit  of  having  first  rec(^;nieed  we 
true  value  of  ChampoUion's  system  arts. 
VJ-nxmms,  Sir  John  Gabdkhb;  Xonra, 
Thovas,  1773-1829].  They  were  eo  firmly 
persuaded  of  its  importance  that  Lepsius 
abandoned  the  brilliant  career  of  a  classical 
scholar  to  follow  the  new  science,  and  Birch 
flnaUy  reUnquished  the  idea  of  a  career  in 
China,  to  the  great  regret  of  bis  grand&ther, 
to  be  able  better  to  pursue  hu  Egyptian 
studies  in  the  service  of  the  trustees  of  the 
British  Museum,  Birch's  earliest  known 
Mper  ('On  the  TaSu,  or  Knife  Coin  of  the 
Cbmefie')  appeared  in  1837,  and  it  was  a 
year  later  that  his  first  writing  on  Egyptiao 
matters  saw  the  liriit.  From  this  time  on- 
wards be  continued  to  write  abort  papws  wk 
numismatic*,  to  tmulate  CSi^iece  texts,  and 
to  edit  pajmi  iar  the  trustees  <rf  the  British 
Museum.  Besides  this  worii  he  found  time  to 
write  lengthy  explanatory  notes  for  wtnrkft 
like  Pemng^  '  ^ramids  of  Qizeh  '  (3  pts. 
1839-42),  and  irequently  to  supply  whole 
chapters  of  descriptive  text  to  books  of 
travellers  and  others.  In  1844,  the  year 
which  saw  the  pablication  of  the  third  part 
of  hie  '  Select  Papyri  in  the  Hieratic  Charao- 
ter,'  he  was  made  assistant  keeper  in  the 
department  of  antiquities  at  the  British  Mu- 
seum, which  appointment  he  held  untU1661. 
In  1846  he  was  sent  by  the  trustees  to  Italy 
to  report  on  the  famous  Anastasi  coUeetion 
of  Egyptian  antiquities,  which  was  subse- 
quently purchased  by  them ;  and  ten  years 
later  he  was  again  sent  to  Italy  to  report, 
in  connectim  with  Sir  Charles  X.  Nevrton 
[q.  T.  Suppl.],  on  the  Campana  coHectitm 
of  Greek,  £!truBcan,  and  Bomw  vases,  coins, 
&c.  In  1861  the  trustees  of  the  British 
Museum  divided  the  department  of  antiqui- 
ties into  three  sections ;  WiUiam  Sandys 
Vaux  [q,  v.]  became  keeper  of  the  coins  and 
medals,  Newton  keeper  of  the  Gh«ek  and 
Roman  antiquities,  and  Birch  keeper  of  the 
oriental,  British,  and  medieeval  antiquities. 
In  1866  a  further  subdivision  was  made,  and 
the  British  and  mediaval  antiquities  were 
placed  under  the  kei^rship  of  (Sir)  Arthur 
WoUaston  Franks  [q.  v.  Suppl.] ;  Birch  was 
thus  enabled  to  devote  bis  wimle  official  time 
to  tb*  stady  of  the  Egyptian  and  Assyriaa 
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antiqnitiM,  which  lemaiBed  undor  his  eara 
until  his  desth  in  1886. 

One  of  Birch's  most  important  a«hiev«- 
ments  in  his  nnoffieial  Ufe  wM  the  Ibnndingof 
the  Sode^  of  Biblical  AiduBology^irhieh  was 
i«8olTed  upon  st  a  priTEte  oonfeorence  held  in 
the  rooms  of  William  Simpson  [q.  t.  SuppL], 
the  artist,  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fieloia,  on  18  Not. 
1870.  On  9  Dec.  a  public  meeting  was  held 
in  the  rooms  of  the  Royal  Sooietj  of  Literap 
tore,  and  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archeeo- 
logT  came  into  being.  During  Birch's  life- 
time, and  under  the  influence  of  his  great 
name  and  learning,  this  society  did  splendid 
work  in  the  cause  of  egyptoloffy  and  assyrio- 
logy,  and  the  study  of  Semitic  epigraphy  in 
general  was  greatly  advanced.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  society  gratuitous  lectures 
were  grran  by  Kreh  and  other  scholars  from 
1871  to  187^  and  dementaiy  works  for  the 
use  of  students  were  pnbiUahad  on  his  initia- 
tiTe.  Birch  stood  almost  alone  in  attempting 
to  provide  at  once  both  for  die  beginner  and 
for  the  advanced  student  of  ^fyptoloffy.  He 
edited  the  most  difficult  texts,  and  auomitted 
them  toIVeneh  and  German  experts,  by  whom 
aaiv  were  highly  prized.  But  it  must  never 
be  fow>tten  that  the  first  elementary  gram- 
mar of  Egyptian,  the  first  hieroglyphic  dic- 
tionary, the  first  treatise  on  E^ptian  archseo- 
logy,  the  first  popular  history  of  Errpt,  and 
the  first  set  of  popular  translations  from  the 
Egyptian  into  English,  were  written  by  him. 
It  was  he  who  first  discovered  the  true  use 
of  the  phonetic  complement  in  Egyptian 
words,  and  it  was  he  who,  b^ore  1640,  iden- 
tified the  principles  cm  which  depended  the 
use  of  hienffly^tue  (diameters  as  ideographs 
and  determmatives.  His  skill  in  finding  out 
the  meaning  of  a  text  was  remarkable,  and 
any  one  who  compares  the  results  of  his 
labours  with  those  of  recent  investigators 
will  be  surprised  at  the  substantial  correct- 
ness of  his  work.  He  was  at  times  a  little 
negligent  of  the  literary  form  of  his  transla- 
tions, but  this  was  primarily  due  to  his 
anxiety  to  place  before  his  readers  the  exact 
meaning  of^the text.  His  wide  reading  in 
the  Greek  and  Roman  classics  enabled  nim 
to  illustrate  the  history  and  religion  of 
E^pt ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  his  know- 
Irage  of  the  Egyptian  inscriptions  supplied 
lum  fivqnent^  with  dues  to  the  meaning 
€i  oheenre  references  in  the  classics.  The 
Marqnia  Tseng,  the  Chinese  ambassador  in 
Lmoon,  frequently  consulted  Birdi  about 
passagee  in  the  old*  Chinese  classics. 

Birch's  attunments  were  varied.  His 
duties  as  assistant,  assistant  keeper,  and 
keeper  in  Hie  British  Museum  made  it 
naecasaiy  for  him  to  study  the  diSemt 


classes  of  antiquities  in  the  department  to 
which  he  waa  attached,  and  in  toe  ootine  of 
his  life  he  wrote  papers  on  British  snd  Bo- 
man  eoin^  Greek  vases  and  inscriptions, 
Chinese  seals,  Celtic  antiquities,  Cvpriote 
inscriptions,  iha  Moabite  stone,  and  otber 
topics,  with  equal  skill  and  facility.  Though 
George  Smith  (1840-1876)  [q.v.]  discovered 
that  the  Cypriote  Isnguufe  waa  Greek,  it 
was  Birch  who  first  read  the  inscriptions 
written  in  it.  His  merits  as  an  arcluBoIo- 
gist  were  even  greater  than  those  as  an 
e^ptologtst.  His  power  to  detect  imita- 
tions and '  forgeries '  of  ancient  objectsseemed 
at  times  to  border  on  the  supernatural.  It 
is  to  this  alnlity  that  the  immunity  of  the 
Egyptian  collections  in  the  British  Museum 
from '  fo^ries '  is  due,  thoogh  it  must  be 
admitted  that  in  his  later  yeaza  the  national 
coUeeticm  lost  some  predous  olgects  owing 
to  his  ezceeuve  caution  and  aoeptidam.  On 
one  oceadmi  Birch  was  able  to  prore  that 
two  large  metal  jars,  which  were  dedarad 
to  be  some  1,200  vears  old  by  their  ownw, 
were  modem  work,  and  that  the  texts  upon 
them  were  extracts  from  books  that  bad 
been  written  at  a  comparatively  late  date ;  the 
would-be  vendor  afterwards  admitted  that 
they  were  *  new.'  The  little  glazed,  painted 
faience  bottles  which  were  sometimes  found 
in  Egyptian  tombs  were  commonly  declared 
to  date  from  andent  Egyptian  times  before 
Birch  read  the  inscriptions  upon  them,  and 
identified  their  authors,  who  had  lived  several 
hundreds  of  years  after  Christ.  Subaequently 
Sir  Augustus  Franks  proved  fnm  CQiinese 
soutces  that  these  Utue  bottles  were  not 
older  thui  the  thirteenUt  century  of  our  era. 

Birch  was  a  man  of  enoraunis  energy.  In 
his  leisure  hours  he  studied  mathematics, 
the  theory  of  fortification,  politics,  and  social 
questions ;  in  1864  he  produced  a  play  en- 
titled '  Imperial  Rome,'  the  scene  of  which 
was  laid  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  and  a  little 
later  he  attempted  original  English  verse. 

Birch  died  at  lus  house,  64  Caversham 
Road,  Camden  Town,  on  27  Dec.  1886, 
aged  72  years ;  he  was  buried  in  Highgate 
cemetery.  He  was  married  and  left  issue, 
Mr.  Wuter  de  Gray  Birch  being  a  son.  A 
bas-relief  profile  medallion  of  Birah  was  made 
by  Mr.  W.  &nith  in  1846> and  aphotograph 
from  it  ^ipears  in  Mr.  W.  de  Gnay  ftioh^ 
biwra^ical  notices  of  his  fkther. 

Bichhad  many  honours  bestowed  npcm 
him.  He  became  corresponding  membo*  of 
the  ArchesologittI  Institute  at  Rome  in 
18S9,  of  the  Academy  of  Berlin  in  18£1,  of 
the  Acaden^  of  Herculaneum  in  186&,  of 
the  French  Institute  in  1861 ;  the  degree  of 
hLJy.  waa  CMi&rred  upon  him  1^  the  uai- 
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Yvmty  of  Aberdeen  in  1862,  and  by  Cam- 
bridse  UniTersitv  in  1876 ;  and  that  of 
D.O.X.  by  Oxford  Univereity  in  1876.  He 
was  honorary  fellow  of  Queen'i  College,  Ox- 
ford ;  president  of  the  (wiental  congress  which 
met  in  London  in  1874;  officier  &  I'in&truo- 
tion  publique  de  runiversitft  de  Paris ;  Rede 
lecturer  at  Cambridge  in  1876;  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archeeology 
from  1870  to  1886.  The  emperor  of  Ger^ 
many  conferred  upon  him  in  1874  the  order 
of  the  Crown,  and  the  emperor  of  Brazil  the 
order  of  the  Knight  of  tho  Rose  in  1876. 
Kiefa  waa  kind-nearted  and  genial,  shy 
among  strangra^  and  so  modast  that  h»  waa 
oo&tent  to  aUow  much  of  hia  best  woric  to 
amear  only  in  the  Tolnmes  of  others. 

The  following  are  Birch's  principal  inde- 
pendent works :  1.  '  Analecta  Sinenaia,' 
1841.  2.  '  Select  Papyri  in  the  Hieratic 
Character/ 8 pta.  fol.  1841-4,  8.  'Tablets 
from  the  Collection  of  the  Earl  of  Belmore/ 
1843.  4.  'Friends  till  Death'  (&om 
Chinese),  1846.  6.  *  An  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  the  Egyptian  Hieroglyphics/ 1867. 
^.  '  History  of  Ancient  Pottery,'  2  vols. 
1868.  7.  '  M6moire  sur  une  Patire/  1868. 
8.  'Select  Papyri/  pt.  ii.  1860.  9.  'De- 
scription of  Ancient  Alarbles  in  the  Briti^ 
Hnsenm/pt.  111661.  10. 'Chinese Widow' 
(from  Chinese),  166S.  11.  'Elfin  Foxes' 
(iiMm  Chinese),  1863.  U.  'Papyrus  of 
Nas-Elwm/  1868.  IS.  'Faesiimies  of 
Egyptian  Helios/  1868.  14.  '  Facsimiles  of 
two  Papyri/  1863.  16.  'Inscriptions  in 
the  Himyaritic  Ohancter/ 1663.  16.  <  The 
Gasket  of  Oams'  (firom  Chinese),  1872. 
17.  'History  of  Egypt/  1876.  18.  'Fac- 
simile of  Papyrus  of  Ramesos  IH/  fol.  1876. 
19.  'The  Monumental  History  of  Egypt, 
1876.  20. '  Egyptian  Texts,"  1877.  31.  '^Ca- 
talogue of  E^rotian  Antiquities  at  Alnwick 
Castle/  1860.  23.  'The  Coffin  of  Amamu '  I 
(unflniehed).  Birch  made  the .  following 
important  contributions  to  the  publications 
of  others:  'Egratian  Antiquities'  (in  the 
'  SynopuB  of  this  UtHitMits  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum '),  1888 ;  'Bemadnon  Egyptian  Hiero- 
glyphics' (in  'Pyramids  of  Gizeh/  by  J.  S. 
Perrinff),  1889 ;  <  Bemarks'(in  Oo^s  <  Hora- 
poUo  Ninus  '),  1841 ;  '  Descriptions  '  in 
Aruadale  and  Bonomi's  '  G^ery  of  Anti- 
quities/ 1842, 1613 ;  <  Ust  of  Hieroglyphics ' 
in  Buttsen's '  Egypt's  Place/ 1847 ;  *  Egyptian 
Grammar,' '  Egy^ti^u  Dictionary,' '  The  Book 
of  the  Dead '  (in  Buosen's  *  Egypt's  Place/ 
Tol.  T.),  1887.  With  Sir  Henz^  Rawlinson 
fq.T.]  he  prepared '  Inscriptions  in  the  Cunei- 
form Character/1861 ;  and  with(Sir)Charles 
Thomas  Newtonfq.v.Suppl.]  '  Catalogue  of 
Qmek  and  Etruscan  Vases  in  the  ^tish 


Museum,'  3  vols.  1861.  He  revised  in  1878 
Sir  J.  Q.  Wilkinson's  '  Manners  and  Ooatoms 
oi  the  Ancient  ^yptians.'  Kick  was  also 
author  of  numerous  papers  in  the  'Nu- 
mismatic Chronicle/  'Gentleman's  Maga- 
sine,'  <  Proceedings  and  '  Transactions '  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Literatoie,  '  Archuo- 
Wia,'  '  Rerue  Archiologique '  (Paris), 
'  Journal  of  the  Roytd  Arcwologicai  Insti- 
tute,' '  Journal  of  the  British  Axchasological 
Association,' '  Classical  Museum,' '  M6moires 
dee  Antiquitto  de  France '  (Paris), '  A^p* 
tische  Zeitsehrift,'  Chabas's  <M6huwee/ 
'  Mondi/  '  Nature  and  Art/  '  Phoenix/  'Pro- 
ceedings* ud  'Transactions'  of  the  Society 
of  BiblioiJ  Aiohsaologyi  'Reoords  of  the 
I^t/  'English  Cyclopfedia/  'Transactions 
of  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Societpr/ '  En- 
cydopssdia  Britsanica,  and  many  penodioala. 

[Times,  29  Dee.  \WS;  Atheueam,  2  Jan. 
18tf6  ;  Jonrn.  Brit.  Arch.  Assoc.  Jauoary  1889 ; 
Saturday  Beviev,  2  Jan.  1888  ;  Brighton  Daily 
Nevt,  &  Jon.  1886 ;  Manchester  Guardian, 
8  Jan.  1886  ;  Aeadem;,  2  Jan.  1886 ;  Le  XIX* 
8i^,  11  Jan.  1886  ;  Illustrated  London  llTewa 
(vith  portrait),  2  Jan.  1886;  an<l  in  Baraa 
E^yptologiooe,  17.  187-82.  All  these  was  i»- 
printed  by  W.  de  (^ny  Birch,  his  son.  in  IS86. 
The  fullest  account  (tf  Birch's  life  and  work  will 
be  found  (with  portrait)  in  Tiaoa.  Soc.  Bibl. 
Arch.  ix.  1-41,  by  E.  A.  Wallis  Budge  ;  a  good 
accoont  of  his  work  op  to  1877  iriU  be  found 
(with  portrait)  in  the  Dablin  tTniversity  Maga- 
HEe,  1877.]  E.AW.B. 

BLACK,  WILLIAM  (1841-1898),  no- 
velist, was  bom  at  01a»ow  on  9  Nov.  1841. 
After  receiring  his  education  at  various 
private  schools  he  studied  for  a  short  time 
aa  an  artist  in  the  Glasgow  school  of  art, 
but,  becominff  connected  with  the  '  Glasgow 
Citizen,'  sradually  exchanged  art  for  jour- 
nalism. His  contributions  to  the  '  Citizen  * 
included  sketches  of  the  most  eminent 
literary  men  of  the  day.  He  came  to  Lon- 
don in  1864,  and  obtained  some  standing  aa 
a  contributor  to  the  magazines.  In  the  same 
year  he  published  his  fint  novel,  'James 
Merle,  an  Autobiography,*  which  passed  ab- 
solutely without  notios  from  the  literan 
jonmau.  In  1866  he  became  connected  witli 
the '  Morning  Star/  and  in  the  following  year 
went  to  Oermuiy  as  correspondent  for  that 
paper  in  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  with,  as  he 
himself  admitted,  no  spe(»d.qui^fioation  for 
the  part  but  a  very  alight  smattermg  of  Ger- 
man. During  moat  of  the  very  short  oam- 
pajgn  he  was  under  arrest  on  suspicion 
of  beii^  a  spy,  but  the  obeerrationa  he  made 
in  the  Black  Forest  aided  the  success  of  his 
excellent  novel,  'In  Silk  Attire'  (1869), 
part  of  the  scene  of  which  was  laid  theie. 
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He  had  already,  in  1867,  pmdnced  a  fooi 
novel  in  'Lore  or  Blurieg^' vhieh  mused 
pt^Hilarity  from  ite  diacoHum  of  deUcate 
social  queetiona,  and  which  he  spoke  of  later 
as 'fortunately  ont  of  print.'  The  succeia  of 
'  In  Silk  Attire '  helped '  KUmeny '  (1870),  a 
story  equally  delightful  for  its  sketches  of 
artistic  life  in  London  and  its  rural  scenery, 
end  '  A  Monarch  of  Mincing  Lane ; '  but  the 
anther's  first  real  triumph  was  von  l^  '  A 
Daughter  of  Heth '  (1871).  Here  he  was 
most  fortunate  in  his  sulnect,  depicting  the 
domestication  of  a  lively  Frenchwoman  in  a 
Scotch  puritan  family.  'The  Strange  Ad- 
Tentorea  of  a  Phaeton '  (1872)  was  even 
more  successful,  and  introduced  what  became 
Uad^s  speeisl  eharaetsristio— so  thorough 
a  eomtnnation  (tf  scenes  of  actual  experience 
in  teRTCl  and  ^ort  with  fietitimts  adven- 
tures that  the  reader  sometimes  hardly  knew 
whether  he  was  reading  a  book  of  travel  or 
a  novel.  In  1874  *A  Princess  of  Thule ' 
thoroughly  confirmed  his  repntstioiu  Both 
in  this  book  and  in  'Madcap  Violet'  (1876), 
as  previously  in  '  A  Daughter  of  Heth,'  the 
delineation  of  female  character  was  an 
especial  <diarm.  The  certainty  of  meeting 
with  an  agreeable  woman,  and  of  details  of 
travel  and  sport  which,  if  not  perfectly 
l^itimate  in  their  place,  were  sure  to  he 
entertaining,  continued  to  maintain  his 
popularity  to  the  end  of  an  active  career, 
altnough  he  never  resuned  the  level  of  the 
best  work  of  his  middle  period.  The  most 
remsrkshle  <^  his  later  novels  were  '  Green 
Pastures  and  PiccadillT*  (1877),  'Macleod 
of  Dare'  (1878),  'White  Wings'  (1880), 
'Sunrise'  (1880),  'The  Beautiful  Wretch,' 
one  of  several  stories  of  which  the  scene  is 
UidinBrighton(1881),  'JudithShakespeare' 
(1884), '  White  Heather '  (1885),  and  'Stand 
fast,  Cxaig  Royston '  (1690).  He  also  wrote 
'  Otddsmith '  in  the '  EiwUsh  Men  of  Letters ' 
series  (1878).  A  colMcted  edition  at  his 
works  in  twenty-six  Tolumes  appeared  1803- 
1894, 

After  the  discontinuance  of  the '  Morning 
Stary  Black  became  connected  with  the 
'  Daily  News,'  and  was  for  some  time  sub- 
editor, but  retired  from  journalism  upon 
gunii^  an  assured  position  as  a  noveust. 
K»sy  in  his  mrcumstanoes,  he  spent  much 
time  in  travelling  and  yachting,  and  his 
aiBHSementa  helped  to  provide  materia  for 
his  novds.  His  jwrmanent  residence  was 
Past<m  HoBse,  Brighton,  where  he  exercised 
a  liberal  hospitality.  Few  men  of  letters 
were  more  widdy  luown  in  literary  circles, 
and  none  more  ,  generally  esteemed  and  b»< 
loved.  He  died  at  Brighton,  after  a  short 
illness,  on  10  Dec  1898.  He  was  buried  on 


15  Dee.  within  a  few  ^ards  of  Sir  Edward 
Bume-Jones  in  Bottingdean  churchyard. 
He  married,  firs^  a  Gmman  kdy,  whose 
death  left  him  a  widower  at  an  early  age; 
secondly,  a  daughter  of  Qeorge  Wharton 
Simpson,  who  survived  him  with  issue.  A 
William  Black  memorial  lighthouse  tower, 
designed  by  Idr.  William  Leiper,  R.8.A.,  and 
erected  on  DuartPmntintheSoundofMull, 
was  lighted  for  the  first  time  on  IS  BCay  1001 . 

[Men  of  the  Time ;  Times,  13  Dec.  1898 ; 
Justin  McOarthy  in  Aeademy,  17  Dee.  1898 
(portrait);  Daily  Neva,  12  and  10  Dec.  1898; 
Qlasffov  Herald.  13  Deo.  1898;  Athensnun, 
17  Daa.]  &  G. 

BLAOKBUBN,  COLIN,  BiJtov  Buok- 
BURV  (1813-1896),  judge,  seoond  son  (rf 
John  Blackbum  of  Kilieani,  StirUagslure, 
by  Rebecca,  daughter  <tf  the  Bev.  (Tolin 
Gilliee,  was  bom  on  18  May  1818.  His 
elder  brother,  Peter  Blackburn,  represented 
Stirlingshire  in  the  conservative  interest  in 
the  parliament  of  1859-66.  The  future 
judge  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  in  which  university  he 
graduated  B.A.  (eighth  wrangler)  in  1836, 
and  proceeded  MA.  in  1838.  In  1870  he 
received  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  from ' 
t^e  university  of  Edmburgh.  Admitted  00 
20  April  1835  student  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  he 
migrated  tlience  to  the  Inner  Temple,  where 
he  was  called  to  Uie  bar  on  23  Nov.  1838, 
and  elected  honorary  bencher  on  13  Arail 
1877. 

For  some  years  after  his  call  he  vent  the 
northern  circuit  in  a  briefless  or  almost 
briefless  condition.  He  had  no  professional 
connecti<m,  no  turn  £>r  politics,  no  politictl 
interest,  a<me  of  the  advantages  of  person 
and  address  which  make  for  success  in 
advocacy,  and  though  his  well-earned  re- 
pute as  a  legal  author  (see  t^ni)  led  to  his 
occasional  employment  in  heavy  mercantile 
coses,  he  was  still  a  atuff  gownsman,  and 
better  known  in  the  courts  as  a  reporter  than 
as  a  pleader,  when  on  the  transference  of 
Sir  William  Erie  from  the  queen's  bench  to 
the  chief-justiceship  of  the  common  pleas. 
Lord  Campbell  startled  the  profession  by 
selecting  him  for  the  vacant  puisne  judge* 
ship.  He  was  appointed  justice  oa  3/  June 
18w,  and  on  S  Nov.  Sallowing  was  invested 
with  the  eoi£  He  was  knighted  on  24  April 
1860.  The  sisprise  with  which  his  advance- 
ment was  received  was  proved  by  the  event 
to  have  been  singularly  ill-founded. 

It  was  soon  apparent  that  the  new  puisne 
possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  all  the  essen- 
tial qualities  of  the  judicial  mind.  To  a 
logical  faculty,  natoraliy  aoate  and  improved 
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by  MTon  discipline,  he  sdded  a  de^th  of 
learning,  a  breadth  c£  view,  a  Bobnety  of 
jad^ent,  and  an  inexhaustible  patimoa, 
which  made  his  decisions  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible infallible.  Few  causes  oO^Srea  came 
before  him  during  his  seventeen  yean'  tenure 
of  office  as  judge  of  first  instance ;  bat  the 
dignity  and  impartiality  with  which  he  pre- 
sided at  the  trial  (28  Oct.  1867)  of  the  Man- 
chester Fenians  were  worthy  of  a  more 
august  occasion ;  and  his  charge  to  the 
grand  jury  of  Middlesex  (2  June  1668)  on 
the  bill  of  indictment  against  the  late  go- 
vernor of  Jamaica,  Mr.  Edward  John  Eyre, 
though  not  perhaps  altogether  unexception- 
able is,  on  the  whole,  a  sound^  weigh^,  and 
TigoTouB  exposition  of  the  prindples  appli- 
cable to  the  determinatiwi  of  a  question  of 
great  delicacy  and  the  gravest  imperial  con- 
s^uence.  Ine  consolidation  of  the  courts 
effected  by  the  Judicature  Acts  of  1873  and 
1876  i^ve  Blackburn  the  status  of  justice  of 
the  hi^  court,  which  numbered  among  its 
members  no  judge  of  more  tried  ability 
when  the  Appellate  Jurisdiction  Act  of 
1876  authorised  the  reinforoement  of  the 
House  of  Lords  by  the  creation  of  two  judi- 
cial life  peers,  designated  '  lords  of  app«tl  in 
ordinary.'  Blackburn's  investiture  with  the 
new  dignity  met  accordingly  with  universal 
approbation.  He  was  raised  to  the  peerage 
on  16  Oct.  1876,  by  the  title  of  Baron 
Blackburn  of  Killeam,  Stirlingshire,  and 
took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lons  and  was 
sworn  of  the  i»ivy  cotuunl  in  the  following 
month  (21,  28  Nov.)  In  the  part  which  he 
thenceforth  took  in  tiie  administration  of 
OUT  imperial  jurisprudence,  Blackburn  ac- 
quitted himself  wiUi  an  ability  so  consum- 
mate as  to  cause  his  retirement  in  December 
1886  to  be  felt  as  an  almost  irreparable  loss. 
The  regret  was  intensified  by  the  discovery 
of  a  curious  flaw  in  the  Appellate  Jurisdic- 
tion Act,  by  which  his  resignation  of  ofiice 
carried  with  it  his  exclusion  from  the  House 
of  Lords.  This  anomaly  was,  however,  re- 
moved by  an  amending  act.  He  died,  un- 
married, at  his  countty  seat,  Doonholm, 
Ayrshire,  on  8  Jan.  1896. 

Blackburn  was  a  member  (tf  the  royal 
commissiona  on  the  courts  of  law  (1867)  and 
the  stock  exchange  (1877),  and  presided 
over  the  royal  commission  on  the  draft 
criminal  code  (1876).  He  was  author  of  a 
masterW  '  Treatise  on  the  Effect  of  the  Con- 
tract of  Sale  on  the  Le^  Rights  of  Pro- 

KTty  and  Possession  in  Goods,  Wares,  and 
erchandise,'  London,  1846,  8vo,  which 
hdd  its  own  as  the  standard  text-book  on 
the  sulgect  until  displaced  by  the  more 
coiupi^ennve  work  at  Benjamin,   A  new 


edition,  revised  ^XJ  J.  C.  Graham,  appeared 
in  1886.  As  a  reporter  Blackburn  colla- 
borated with  Thomas  Flower  Ellis  [q.  v.] 

[Eton  School  Lists ;  Foster's  Men  at  the  Bar, 
and  Peerage,  1 S80 ;  Berks's  Pesrsge,  1 896 ;  Giad. 
Cant. ;  Cal.  Usiv.  Cambr. ;  ^mea.  10  Jan.  1806; 
Asn.  Keg.  1863-8,  1896,  ii.  127 ;  Law  Times.  2. 
9,  16  Jaly  1859,  18  June  1868,  16  Dec.  1886, 
]  5  Jan.  18B7, 18  Jan.  1S96 ;  Law  Hag.  and  Law 
Rev.zxv,  266;  Lew  Joam.  18  Jan.  1S96;  Canap- 
beU's  Life,  ed.  Hardcastle,  ii.  872 ;  PoUoelfs 
FeiBODsl  Remembrances,  ii.  86 ;  8tq>h«n's  Idfo 
of  James  FitzJames  Stephen ;  Finlasan't  fieport 
of  the  Cbn  of  the  Qneen  v.  £yre,  1868,  p.  68; 
Lords'  Jonm.  cviii.  424;  Perl.  Papers  (H.  C), 
1868-9  C.  41S0, 1878  0. 2157.  1878-9  C.  2345 ; 
Bsllantine's  Experiences,  1890,  pp.  248  et  seq., 
888.]  J.M.  B. 

BLAOKIE,  JOHN  STUART  (1809- 
1895),  Scottish  professor  and  man  of  utters, 
eldest  son  of  Alexander  Blackie  (JL  1866) 
by  his  first  Wife,  Helen  Stodart  (tf.  1819), 
was  bom  in  Chariott-e  Street,  Glasgow,  on 
28  July  1809.  His  father  soon  removed  to 
Aberdeen,  as  manager  of  the  Commercial 
Bank.  Blackie  had  his  early  education  at 
the  burgh  nummsr  school  and  Marischal 
College  (1821-4).  In  1624  he  was  placed 
in  a  lawyer's  office,  but  as  his  mind  turned 
towards  the  ministry,  after  six  months  he 
went  up  to  Edinbunrh  for  two  more  years 
in  arts  (1826-6).  Eie  gained  the  notice  of 
*  Christopher  North,'  but  was  prevented  by 
'a  morbid  reliposity*  fiom  doing  himself 
iustice.  Be  then  took  the  three  vear^theo- 
lopcal  course  at  Aberdeen.  Tne  divinitv 
profbssors,  William  Laurence  Brown  [q.  t.*] 
and  Duncan  Meams  [q.  v.],  seem  to  have  in- 
fluenced him  less  than  Patrick  Forbes,  pro- 
fessor of  humanity  and  ehemistiy  at  King's 
Coll^,  who  turned  him  f^rom  systems  of 
divinity  to  the  Greek  testament.  It  was 
on  the  advice  of  Forbes,  whose  sons  were 
going  to  Gottingen,  that  Blackie  was  sent 
with  them  in  April  1829.  At  Gottingen  he 
came  under  the  influence  of  Heeren,  Ottfried 
MUller,  and  Saalfeld.  The  following  session 
(after  a  walking  tour)  he  spent  in  Berlin, 
hearing  the  lectures  of  Schlei«rmacher  and 
Neuider,  Boedch  and  Raumer.  CVom  Berlin 
he  travelled  to  Italy,  having  an  introduction 
from  Neaader  to  Bunsen,  then  in  Rome. 
Buttsen  met  oneof  htstheol<^cal  difficulties 
by  telling  him  that  'the  duration  of  other 
people's  damnation  vraa  not  his  business.' 
After  a  few  months  he  was  able  to  compose 
an  archaeological  essay  in  good  Italian  (  In- 
tomo  un  Sarcofago,'  Rome,  1831,  ovo). 
From  a  Gh^k  student  at  Rome  he  learned 
to  speak  modem  Greek,  and  grasped  the 
idea  that  Greek  is  '  not  a  dead  but  a  living 
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laiwiutge.'  On  iua  return  homeward  his 
firatr  met  him  in  London  in  November 
18S1,  utd  introdneed  him  to  Broueham, 
IjOftUuit,  lad  Ooleridge.  Six  monuu  at 
home  conirinced  hia  <ather  that  Blackie  waa 
not  destined  for  a  career  in  the  church.  His 
ambition  was  to  flU.  a  professor'a  chair.  In 
the  spring  of  18S2  hu  &ther  offered  him 
1001.  a  year  tor  three  years  to  study  for  the 
Scottish  bar.  On  1  July  1634  he  was  ad- 
mitted a  member  of  the  faculty  of  advocates, 
but  during-  the  next  five  years  he  held  only 
two  l^fs.  He  managed  to  support  himself 
by  writing  for '  Blackwood '  and  the '  Foreign 
Quarterly,'  having  nude  himself  known  by 
a  translation  of  'Faust'  (1834),  which  won 
the  commMidation  of  Carlyle. 

On  I  May  1839  the  government  created  a 
chair  of  humanity  (lAtin)  at  Harischal  Col- 
lege, Aberdeen,  and  appointed  Blaokie  a« 
tlu  fizst  regius  prafessor.  The  Appointment 
was  due  to  the  influence  ttf  Al^nder  Bau- 
nerman,  MJ*.  for  Aberdeoi,  and  was  de- 
nounced as  a  *  whig  job.'  Before  Blackie 
oould  be  iostalled,  it  was  necessary  for  him 
to  subscribe  the  Westminster  Comession  in 
presence  of  the  Aberdeen  presbytery.  This 
he  did  on  3  July,  bat  at  the  same  time  made, 
and  afterwards  published,  a  declaration  that 
he  had  ugned  the  document  'not  as  my 
private  confession  of  faith,'  but '  in  reference 
to  univeraity  offices  and  duties  merely.'  The 
certificate  was  granted,  but  a  later  meeting 
of  presbytery  (12  Aug.)  attempted  to  with- 
draw it,  dtM  Blackie  to  a  special  meeting 
(8  Sept.),  found  that  he  had  not  signed  in 
conformity  with  tiie  act,  and  warned  the 
senatne  against  admitting  him.  Blackie 
Tused  an  action  egainst  the^  senatus,  which 
WM  dianged  into  an  action  against  the 
loeBbyteiy  (at  the  instinoe  of  that  body). 
For  two  years  the  matter  was  before  the 
courts;  in  July  1841  Lord  Cunninghame 

fave  decision  that  the  functi<m  of  the  pres- 
ytery  'in  the  matter  of  witnessing  a  sub- 
scription '  was  '  ministerial  onlT.'  Appeal 
was  reAised,  but  both  parties  had  to  pay 
their  own  oosta.  On  1  Nov.  Blackie  was 
installed  in  his  chair.  His  opening  address 
was  unconrentional  and  dorid ;  but  he  made 
it  clear  that  his  purpose  was  (as  he  after- 
wards expressed  it)  'through  Latin  to 
awaken  wide  human  qrmpauiiea,  and  to 
oilazge  the  field  of  riaion.' 

The  eleren^ears  during  which  he  held  the 
Abordeen  ohair  were  years  on  his  part  of  stre- 
nuous but  only  moderately  successful  effort 
to  arouse  the  spirit  of  Scottish  uniTersity  re- 
form. It  must  be  admitted  that  Blachie's 
idiosyncrasies  sometimes  furnished  an  excuse 
for  not  taking  him  seriously.  His  scheme 


for  matriculation  examinations  was  opposed 
by  James  Pillans  [q.  v.],  an  educational  re- 
former oi  different  temperament.  At  Aber- 
deen he  instituted  (16  Uarch  1860)  the  *  Hel- 
lenic Society,'  a  meeting  of  private  friends  for 
'the  advancement  of  Qreek  literature  in 
Scotland ; '  and  in  the  same  year  he  published 
his  verse  translation  of  j^schylus,  bwun  in 
1838.  The  death  (1851)  of  deorge  Dunbar 
[q.  v.]  vacated  the  Qreek  chur  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Universitr.  Theappointmentwasthen 
in  the  gift  of  the  Edinburgh  town  council. 
After  a  tough  contest  Blackie  was  elected 
(2  March  1862)  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  lord 
provost,  Duncan  McLaren  [q.  v.}  He  thus  at- 
tained his  long-cherished  desire '  to  exchange 
Latin  for  Greek,  copper  for  gold.'  His  Latm 
scholarship  was,  however,  excellent ;  in  some 
respects  stronger  then  his  Ore^.  Before 
entwing  upon  his  duties  ho  piddished  a 
iirAj  tract  on  the '  pronuniaation  of  Gveek.' 
His  own  practice  in  nis  class  was  alwa^  to 
use  the  accents,  and  (with  some  modifica- 
tion) the  modem  Ghreucsounds  of  the  letters; 
his  famous  proof  that  accent  might  be  kept 
distinct  from  quantity  was  the  word  '  cab- 
driver.'  He  did  not,  however,  insist  on  any 
uniformity  of  usage  among  his  students,  few 
of  whom  followed  his  lead. 

His  inaugural  lecture  was  on  'Classical 
Literature  in  its  relation  to  the  Nineteenth 
Century'  (1863,  8to).  He  made  his  first 
visit  to  Gh'eece  in  1853,  reaching  Athens  on 
4  May,  and  returning  to  Edinbui^b  in  July. 
He  wished  to  gain  local  colour  for  his  trans- 
lation of  the  '  niad,'  already  drafted,  but 
not  published  till  1866,  and  preceded  by 
his  '  Lavs  and  Legends  of  Ancient  Grreece,' 
1857.  The  opening  lecture  of  his  second 
session  was  on  '  The  Living  Language  of  th» 
Greeks' (1853,  8vo).  He  sneeeeded  (Hay 
1855)  in  establishing  an  entrance  examina- 
tion for  the  junior  Greek  class.  Wliile 
Blackie  promoted  in  his  class  a  good  deal  of 
enthusiasm  of  various  sorts,  and  always 
exerted  a  sterling  moral  influence,  lie  was 
rarely  successful  m  creating  an  appetite  for 
Greek  scholarship.  If  it  existed,  he  did  his 
best  to  foster  it,  and  was  very  kind  to 
stru^ling  students.  But  bis  class>work 
was  unmethodical,  his  lectures  galloped 
away  from  their  theme,  and  his  superviuon 
was  negligent.  Many  odd  sttnies  ot  his  en- 
oounten  with  his  students  woe  told.  One 
o{  the  best  known  (to  the  e^et  that  a 
notice  about  not  meeting  'his  cLaseea'  had 
been  improved  by  removing  the  'c,'  where- 
upon Blackie  further  ameiuied  it  by  deleting 
the  '  1')  is  vouched  for  by '  an  eye-witness  ' 
(Keritbdt,  p.  161)  as  having  occurred  in 
1879 ;  but  it  was  no  new  story  in  1869,  and 
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had  pNTionslj  done  dutr  aa  told  of  William 
Edmcnutounfi  Aytoun  fq-  t.]  Perhaps  his 
beet  senrice  to  the  Eoinburgli  UniTerritjr 
was  hislic»iffand  energetic  labour  in  connec- 
tion with  t£e  founding  and  endowment  of 
the  Celtic  chair,  instituted  in  1883,  shortly 
after  he  bad  become  an  emeritus  |>rofeaBor. 

During  the  whole  of  his  Edinburgh  career 
ha  had  iMen  growing  in  public  faroor,  till 
his  genial  ecoentricitJes  were  relished  as  the 
liring  expression  of  a  robust  and  rersatile 
nabure.  His  boundless  good-humour  made 
amends  for  hia  brusque  manner  and  for  his 
somewhat  random  urusts,  frankly  deUvered 
with  great  gnsto  in  his  cawing,  cackling 
Ttnoe.  YfilM  »  rich  fond  of  Scottish  pre- 
jadioes  he  combined  a  very  outspoken 
snperiority  to  local  and  sectarian  nsrrowness. 
Ha  became  the  most  prominent  feature  of 
the  parotic  and  htanxj  life  of  £dinbnc;gh, 
and  as  a  breexy  lecturer  made  his  personabty 
feU  in  all  parts  of  Scotland.  Always  fond 
of  moving  about,  his  public  appearaneee  be- 
came still  more  frequent  aner  his  retire- 
ment from  his  chair.  He  kept  up  his  love 
of  foreign  travd ;  hia  last  visit  to  Greece  was 
in  IS&l.  Till  Mav  1694,  when  he  was 
attacked  with  asthma,  his  health  and 
strength  were  marvelloiu.  His  last  public 
tppeanaoe  waa  at  t^eopeningof  tiie  college 
session  in  October  1894.  He  died  at 
9  Douglas  Crescent,  Edinbuq^h,  on  2  Muoh 
1896.  and,  after  a  public  fanosl  service  in 
St.  Giles's  Cathedral,  was  buried  in  the 
Dean  cemetery  on  6  March.  He  left  2,5002. 
to  the  Edinbn^  University  for  a  Greek 
scholarship,  linuted  to  its  theoloncal  stu- 
dents. His  portrait  was  painted  (1898)  by 
Sir  Geo^  Keid.  His  cleai>cut  features, 
shrewd  grey  eyes,  and  long  white  hair  {for 
some  time  durm^  the  fifties  he  had  worn  a 
carious  grey  wig)  were  made  familiar  in  1 
countless  photographs,  engravings,  and  ' 
caricatures,  which  reproduoedhia  jaunty  air,  | 
the  plaid  thrown  about  his  shoulders,  his 
huge  walking  staff,  and  hia  soft  hat  with 
broad  band.  He  never  wore  apeetadea. 
He  married,  on  19  April  1842,  EUsa,  third 
daughter  of  James  Wyld  of  Oilston,  Fife- 
shire,  but  had  no  iaane.  His  hslf-brother, 
George  8.  Blaokie,  professw  (tf  botany  in  the 
nniveTMty  at  Tennessee,  died  in  1861, 
aged  47. 

It  is  difficalttodassify  Blaekie's  writings, 
in  which  prose  and  verse  were  often  inter- 
mingled. Nothing  he  has  written  bos  Irapt 
so  permanent  a  place  as  his  hymn, '  Angels 
holy,  high  and  lowly,'  written  by  the  buks 
of  the  Tweed  on  hts  wedding  toui  (1842) 
and  first  pnblifhfld  in  '  Lays  aod  L^wds ' 
(1867). 


His  ohief  publications  ware:  1.  'Faust 
.  .  .  translated  into  Ensiiah  Verse,'  1884, 
8vo;  1880,  8vo.  2.  'On  Sabaoiiption  to 
Articles  of  Faith,'  Edinbtiivh,  1848,  8vo. 
8.  'Univwsity  Reform,'  Edmbuwh,  1848, 
8vo.  4.  'The  Water  Cure  in  Scotland,' 
Aberdeen,  1849,  8vo.  S.  'The  Lvrioal 
Dramas  of  .^fischylas  .  .  .  translated  into 
English  Verse,'  1660,  2  vols.  8to.  6.  '  On 
the  Studying  and  Teaching  of  Languagee,' 
Edinburrii,  1862,  Svo  (English  and  Latin). 
7.  'On  the  Advancement  of  Learning  in 
Scotland,'  Edinburgh,  1866,  8to.  6.  'Lays 
and  L^ends  of  Andent  Greece,  with  otKer 
Foems,'^  Edinburgh,  1667,  6vo.  9.  *  On 
Beauty,'  Edinburgh,  1868,  Svo.  10.  'Lyrical 
Poem^'  Edinburgh,  1860,  8vo.  11.  'The 
Gaelic  Langttag«,'  Edinburgh,  1864,  Svo. 
12.  'Homer and  the  Diad,' Edinburgh,  1866, 
4  vols.  Svo.  18.  'Musa  Bursehioosa  .  .  . 
Songs  for  Students,'  Edinburgh,  1669,  8to. 
14.  <  War  Songs  of  the  Oermans,'  Edinburgh, 

1870,  8vo.  16.  '  Four  Phases  of  Morals : 
Socrates,  Aristotle,  Christianity,  Utilita- 
rianism,*^ Edinburgh,  1871,  Svo.  16. 'Greek 
and  English  Dialo^es  ...  for  Schools,' 

1871,  Svo.  17. '  Lays  of  the  Highlands  and 
Islands,'  1S71,  8to.  18.  •  On  Self  Culture,' 
Edinburgh,  1874,  Svo.  19.  '  Horse  Hel- 
leniosk'  1674,  Svo.  20.  '  Sonn  of  Beligion 
and  life,'  1876,  8vo.  21.  'The  Language 
and  Literature  of  the  .  .  .  HiriikBda,' 
Edinburgh,  1876,  Svo.  2S.  "Rio  Hatiual 
History  of  Atheism,'  1877,  Svo.  23.  'The 
Wise  Men  of  Greece  .  .  .  Dramatic  Dia- 
logues,' 1877,  Svo.  24.  'The  Egyptian 
Dynasties,'  1879,  Svo,  26.  <  Gaelic  Societies 
.  .  .  and  Land  Law  Reform,'  Bdinbu^, 
1830,  Svo.  26.  '  Lay  Sermons,'  ISSl,  Svo. 
27.  'Altavona  .  .  .  from  my  Life  in  the 
Highlands,'EdinbttN:b,  1882,  Svo.  28.  "The 
Wisdom  of  Goethe,^  Edinburgh,  1888,  8vo. 
29.  'The  .  .  .  Highlanders  and  the  Land 
Laws,'  1885,  Svo.  80.  '  What  does  Histoiy 
teach  e '  1866,  Sro.  81. '  Gleanings  of  Song 
from  a  Happy  Life,*  1666,  Svo.  '  Life 
of  Robert  Bums,'  1887,  Svo.  88.  '  Soottish 
Song,'  Edinburgh,  1889, 6vo.  84.  <£enya,' 
Bdinbnrgh,  1890,  Svo.  86.  'A  Song  of 
Hvoes,'  1890^  Svo.  86.  'Grwk  Primer,' 
1891,  8vo.  S7.  '  Christianity  and  the  Ideal 
of  Humanitv,'  Edinburgh,  1898,  Svo. 

In  1667-8  ha  publiuiad  some  pamphlets 
on  forms  of  government,  and  a  debate  on 
democracy  with  Ernest  Charles  Jones  fg.  v.] 
He  contributed  to  the  volumes  of  'Edin- 
bui^h  Essays '  (1866-7)  and  prefaced  a  good 
many  books  on  subjects  in  which  he  was 
interested.  Selections  of  his  verse  were 
edited  in  1866  (with  memoir)  by  Charles 
Bagen  (1626-1890)  [q.v.],  and  in  1696  (with 
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AH  appreciation)  bj  Archibald  Stodart- 
Walker,  who  alao  edited  selectdons  from 
Blackie's  'Day-Book,'  1901. 

[Memoir  hj  Kogere,  18A5;  Stoddart's  John 
atnMit  Blackie,  1895;  Etnnedy's  Professor 
Blackie,  1895;  personal  lecollection.]   A.  O. 

BLAOKHAN,  JOHN  (JL  1486-1448), 
Uognpher.  [See  BLAnuir.] 

BLACKMORE,  RICHARD  DODD- 
RIDGE (1836-1900),  noTelist  and  barriflter, 
wa«  bom  on  7  June  1826,  at  Longworth, 
Berkshire,  of  which  pariah  his  father,  John 
Blackmore  (d.  1858),  wae  curate-in-charge. 
His  father,  at  one  time  fellow  of  Exeter 
College,  Oxford,  wae  a  scholar  of  high  cla»- 
ei^  attaiumente  and  exceptional  force  of 
ehuaeter.  The  norelist's  mother,  a  woman 
ci  dbaim  ud  Tefimement,  waa  Anne  Baaaet, 
•Ideit  daughter  of  the  Rer.  Robert  Knwht, 
Tieax  of  TewkeebiOT,  a  descendant  of  Sir  John 
Knight  'the  elder  "^(1612-1688)  [q. t.], twice 
major  at  Bristol  His  mothers  mother, 
iiercy,  was  a  granddaughter  of  Philip  Dod- 
dridge, the  nonconformist  minister  ^q.  t.], 
and  from  this  (xmnection  the  novehet  de- 
rlTed  his  second  name.  The  Knighte,  his 
mother's  family,  had  l<mg  owned  Nottage 
Court,  Newton  Nottage,  Glamorgazkshire, 
which  contained  many  ancient  treasuree 
and  relics  of  Dr.  Doddridge.  There  the 
noveliBt  e^nt  much  of  his  youth,  when  it 
was  oocoped  1^  his  unde,  tlie  Rer,  H.  Hey 
Knight. 

Bhckmore  had,  as  he  once  pnt  it,  'a 
crooked  start  in  liCa.'  Three  monttis  titer 
his  birth  at  Louprarth  mi  ^demic  of 
inboM  fever  ^read  deeolation  in  tia  Tillage. 
His  mother  died  of  the  disease,  which  sbe 
ootttraeted  whilst  visiting  in  the  parish,  and 
others  of  the  household  also  soooumbed. 
The  place  became  unbearable  to  the  elder 
Blacxmore,  and  he  quitted  it  for  a  curacy 
at  Cnlmstock,  near  Barnstaple.  He  finally 
settled  io  1847,  as  curate-in-chaive,  in  Ash- 
fOTd,  in  the  same  county.  Meanwhile  Black- 
more  came  t-o  live  with  his  maternal  grand- 
mother, Mrs.  Knight,  at  Newton  House, 
Kewton,  and  after  some  years  his  father 
married  again.  Richard  remained  at  Newton 
for  severu  years,  end  was  then  aent  to  a 
piepBratorT  sohool  at  Bnton,  in  Soneraett 
and  from  were  he  went  to  Blnndell^  School, 
'nverton,  irture  he  teed  roughly  under  the 
fagging  system.  He  was  a  proud  shy  boy, 
muek-witted,  humorous,  with  a  toudi  of  mia- 
^ief.  Among  his  fellow-pujals  was  Frede- 
rick Temple,  anerwards  smhbishop  of  Uanter- 
buTf ,  who,  whilst  living  at  Culmstooki  took 
lasMiufixHaBtoekiaore  a  father.  Blackmore 


acquitted  himself  well  at  Blundell's.  He 
was  head-bOT  for  some  time,  and  ,wQn  a 
scholarship  iraieh  took  Hm  to  Oxfcntd,  and 
to  his  &thex's  ool^e,  Exeter,  where  ha 
matneulated  on  7  Dec.  1843.  At  Oxford, 
where  some  of  the  happiest  years  of  his  life 
were  spent,  he  was  regtwded  as  a  sound  olaa- 
aical  scholar,  with  distinct  ability  in  Latin 
verse,  aad  to  a  small  cirde  of  intimates  he 
was  known  as  an  enthusiastic  angler,  a  skil- 
ful chess-player,  a  lover  of  animals,  add  a 
keen  student  of  nature. 

During  a  long  vacation,  while  staying  at 
Nottoge  Court  with  his  uncle,  he  made  his 
first  attempt  at  fiction  with  '  The  Maid  of 
Sker,'  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  that 
locality.  The  novel,  however,  did  not  satisfy 
him,  and  wae  thrown  aside  in  a  half-finished 
ocmaition,  and  oaij  completed  m  later  years. 
In  these  days  lie  was  very  fimd  <tf  thootin^, 
and  manv  of  the  rare  birds  mentioned  in 
Mr.  Knight's  monograph  on  Newton  Nottage 
fell  to  his  gun.  He  graduated  B.A.  with  a 
seccAd  class  in  classics  in  1847  (M.A.  1852). 
While  with  a  reading  party  in  Jersey  Black- 
mOTe  fell  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  the 
person  at  whose  hoose  he  was  staying  at 
St.  Heliers,  Miss  Luct  Maguire,  and  he 
married  her  in  1863.  He  was  a&aid  to  tell 
his  father,  as  the  latter  was  an  uncompro- 
mising Anglican,  while  his  young  wife  was 
a  Roman  catholic.  For  some  years  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Blackmore  lived  in  lod^^gs  in  the 
north  of  London  in  narrow  circumstances. 
Mrs.  Blackmore,  soon  after  her  marriage, 
joined  the  church  of  England.  Always 
somewhat  of  an  invalid,  she  died  en  81  Jan. 
1688,  when  her  husband  was  at  tii»  Ii«ght 
of  his  fame,  and  he  never  ceased  to  mourn 
her  loss.  There  were  no  children  of  the 
marri&ge,  and  to  the  end  of  his  life  Blad^ 
more'e  home  was  kept  as  far  as  possible 
exactly  as  his  wife  had  left  it. 

He  was  called  to  the  bar  on  7  June  1863, 
and  for  a  short  time  practised  as  a  con- 
veyancer, a  phase  of  his  life  which  doubt- 
less suggested  some  well-known  passages  in 
*  Christowell.'  He  was  a  pupU  of  John 
Warner,  of  the  Inner  Temple  and  the 
chancery  bar.  He  had  a  good  chance  of 
succeeding  at  the  bar  in  theepedal  diraction 
which  he  had  chosen,  bat  he  suddenly  re- 
linquished his  profession  for  reasons  which 
he  sever  explamed,  and  which  scarcely  any 
even  of  his  intimate  friends  suspected.  Tm 
truth,  however,  is  that  he  was  sulject  to 
epilepOTjbrou^t  about  by  the  ill-treatment 
<a  the  big  boys  at  Blundell's.  It  was  not 
lees  imperative  that  he  should  immediately 
find  otoer  employment,  and  so  for  a  time 
he  tnmed  his  sc^oUtfly  acquirements  to 
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ftdnntamuid  therefore  took  up  edocaticmal 
•woA,  wwch  he  never  liked,  and  foi  which 
he  wu  ill-«dapted.  He  became  in  1866 
classical  masto-  at  Welleslev  House  School, 
Twickenham  Common.  His  dreams  (rf  die- 
tinction  gathered  in  those  days  around  poetry 
rather  than  prose,  and  his  first  book,  a  thin 
and  scarce  volume,  appeared  in  the  same 
year,  entitled '  Poems  by  Melanter,'  the  most 
ambitions  of  which  was  a  drama, '  Brie  and 
Karine,' founded  on  the  fortunes  of  Eric  XIV 
of  Sweden.  It  was  quickly  followed — at 
an  interval  of  a  few  months— by  '  Epullia,' 
whicbwasalsopuUishedanonymously.  This 
book  oontuns  a  felicitoiu  transl^ioa  from 
Musaus  of  the  itor^  of  Hero  and  Leander,  and 
an  amlntiona  pataotte  ballad  on  the  battle 
of  the  Alma.  Bat  of  more  account  is  the 
beautiful  invocation '  To  my  Fen' — perhaps 
the  most  finished  and  certainly  the  moet 
fanciful  of  Blackmore's  verse.  'The  Bogle 
of  the  Black  Sea,'  a  patriotic  poem  su«ra;ested 
by  the  war  then  inpn^press  in  the  Crimea, 
appeared  in  1865.  He  also  translated  some 
01  the  idylls  of  Theocritus,  and  his  rendering 
were  printed  in  '  Fraser's  Munrine.'  This 
was  followed  in  1860  by  *  The  Fate  of  Frank- 
lin,' on  the  title-page  of  which  his  name  for 
the  first  time  appeared  as  of  *  Exeter  College, 
Oxon.  M.A.,  and  of  the  Middle  Temple.' 
He  wrote  the  poem  in  aid  of  the  fund  for 
the  erection  of  a  statue  of  the  explorer  in 
his  native  town  of  Spilsby. 

Shortlybefore  this  Blackmore's  nncle,the 
Rev.  H.  H.  Knight,  died,  and  bequeathcMl  to 
htm  a  sum  of  mon^  which  enabled  him  to 
realise  one  of  the  dreams  of  his  Ufe — a  house 
in  the  country  encompassed  by  a  lai^  gar- 
den. His  ftther,  who  in  his  dosing  years 
(he  died  suddenly  in  the  autumn  ot  ■  1858) 
was  extremely  kmd  to  the  young  couple, 
took  great  interest  in  this  scheme,  and 
helped  nim  to  carry  it  into  efiect.  Blaclonore, 
in  us  walks  about  Twickenham  when  a 
master  at  Wellesley  House,  had  seen  a  plot 
of  land  at  Teddin^n  which  he  coveted,  and 
he  now  booght  it  and  built  himself,  well 
back  frwn  road — ^there  was  no  rulway 
in  thoM  days— «nbun sobatantitl dwelling 
whi(di  ho  called  uomer  Hoose,  a  name  sug- 
gested by  that  of  a  favoorite  dog ;  and  there 
he  rraoamed  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  culti- 
vating his  vines,  peaches,  nectarinee,  pears, 
and  strawberries,  in  enviable  detachment 
from  the  world.  His  knowledge  of  horti- 
culture was  both  wide  and  exact,  and  he 
devoted  himself,  with  an  enthusiasm  and 
patience  which  nothing  chilled  or  tired,  to 
the  lowly  tasla  of  a  market  gardener.  Un- 
fortimately  for  himself  he  had  received  no 
business  training,  and  was  in  consequence 


somewhat  at  the  men^  of  the  men  he  em- 
ployed, more  than  one  of  whom  robbed  lum 
to  a  considerable  extent.  He  was  ane^iett 
in  the  culture  of  giupes  and  exotic  plants, 
and  for  long  years  his  ^uit  and  flowers,  and 
notably  his  pears,  of  which  be  was  especially 
fond,  round  their  way  regularly  to  Covent 
Garden  market,  where,  at  one  time^dis- 
gusted  by  the  extortions  of  the  middle  men 
— he  set  up  a  stall.  Late  in  life  he  declared 
that  his  garden  of  eleven  acres,  far  from 
being  remunerative,  represented  on  an  aver- 
260A  a  year  out  of  pocket.  He  loved 
quality  in  fruit,  and  would  send  far  and 
wid%  regardless  of  ejqtmse,  fi>r  chmoe  aped' 
men  trees  and  plants,  whereas  the  Engliah 
public,  he  was  never  tired  of  asserting,  had 
set  its  heart  on  qoautlty. 

After  Blatdimore's  settlement  at  Tedding- 
ton,  the  earliest  prodoct  from  his  pen  was 
'  The  Farm  and  Fruit  of  Old,'  a  sonorous  and 
happy  translation  of  the  first  and  second 
Geomcs  of  Virgil,  which  appeared  in  1862, 
SchoUra  recf^jfmsed  its  merit,  but  their 
approval  did  not  sell  the  book.  Dis- 
heartened by  the  languid  reception  of  his 
work  in  verse,  alike  origin^  and  in  transla- 
tion, Blackmore  sought  another  medium  of 
egression,  and  found  it  in  creative  romance. 
His  first  novel,  '  Clara  Vaughan,'  appeared 
in  1864,  when  he  had  entered  his  fortieth 
year,  and  it  marked  the  beginning  of  his 
renown.  In  spite  of  the  dzanutie  utnatiiMU 
of  the  book  and  the  remarkable  powers  of 
observation  which  it  reveali  Kl,  'Clarm 
Vaughan'  was  regarded  as  a  corioosly  on- 
eqoal  sensational  story,  dealing  with  the 
tmravelliag  of  crime,  and  yet  lit  up  hy  ex- 
quisite transcripts  from  nature.  Itaj^teared 
without  its  author's  name,  and  rumour 
attributed  it  at  the  time  to  a  lady  novelist 
who  was  then  rapidly  approaching  the  height 
of  her  popularity.  'Cradock  Nowell' — a 
name  su^ested  bv  a  veritable  man  so  called, 
who  once  owned  Nottage  Court,  and  whose 
name  is  still  conspicuous  on  a  tablet  in 
Newton  church,  which  Blackmore  sud  he 
used  to  gaxe  at  oa  a  child  during  the  sermon 
—was  published  in  1866.  '  Grocfoek  Nowell ' 
was  dwcribed  1^  its  aothw  M  a  tale  of  the 
New  Forest.  It  was  the  only  hook  in  which 
he  laid  himself  open  to  a  i^isjge  of  a  parade 
of  classical  scholarship.  It  gave  him  a  vogue 
with  people  who,  as  a  role,  care  little  Ibr 
fiction,  hot  its  allusions  proved  caviare  to 
the  general,  and  taxed  the  patience  of  the 
circulating  libraries.  'Cradock  Nowell,' 
notwithstanding  this,  is  one  of  the  best  ^ 
Blackmore's  heroes,  and  in  Amy  Roeedew 
he  gave  the  world  one  of  the  most  bewitching 
of  heroines.   It  was  in  1868|  with  his  thirt 
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attmapt  in  fictumr  that  Blackmon  rose  sud- 
dealj  to  the  front  rank  of  Englieh  noveliate 
with  the  publication  of  'Loma  Doone.' 
dome  of  the  critical  journals,  he  used  to  say, 
damned  tlie  book  at  the  outset  with  faint 
pruse;  but  it  eventually  took  the  great 
reading  world  by  storm,  for  Loma  herself 
was  resistless  in  her  beauty  and  grace,  and 
John  Ridd  was  made  to  tell  his  own  story 
with  manly  simplicity  and  dramatu:  force. 
The  novel  of  manners  was  in  aseendem^ 
when  '  Loma  Doone '  appeared,  and  Black- 
more  was  the  pioneer  of  the  new  romantic 
movement,  which,  allying  itself  more  or  less 
dosely  with  histoxieal  research,  has  since 
won  a  veritable  tiinmph.  Blackmore  did 
for  Devonshire  what  Scott  did  for  the  higli- 
lands,  by  conjuring  up  the  romantic  tea- 
ditions  and  investing  the  story  of  old  feuds 
and  forays  with  his  own  imagination  and 
fancy.  He  used  to  say  that '  Loma  Doone ' 
drove  him  out  of  his  favourite  county,  for 
he  found  himself  the  object  of  embarrasaiog 
attentions.  No  less  than  twelve  novels  fol- 
lowed <  Loma  Doone.'  '  The  Maid  of  Sker ' 
was  vnblished  in  1872,  and  it  was  followed 
in  187S  by  'Alice  Lorraine,'  which  had  long 
been  in  process,  and  at  an  interval  of  a  year 
by  '  Cripps  the  Carrier.'  Blackmore  has 
drawn  few  more  realistic  portraits  than  that 
of  DftVT  LlewelWn  in  •  The  Maid  of  Sker,' 
while  the  child  Baxdie  was  suggested  to  the 
novelisfcby  a  niece. 

'Alice  Lorraine 'takes  the  reader  at  onoe  to 
ihe  Sooth  Downs,  and  some  of  the  chuu^ 
ters  in  its  pages,  especially  the  Bev.  Struan 
Hales,  a  squarson  of  the  old  sporting  school, 
are  inimitable.  In  '  Oripps '  Blac^nnore  not 
only  girds  mischievously  at  his  old  profession, 
but  puts  into  the  lips  of  the  carrier  his 
own  nomely  philosophy  of  life.  The  scene 
of  half  of  the  story  is  Oxford.  His  other 
novels  were :  '  Erema,  or  My  Father's  Sin,' 
1877 ; '  Mary  Anerley,'  1880;  '  ChHstowell,' 
1882;  'The  Remarkable  History  of  Tommy 
Upmore,' 1884;  ' Springhaven,'  1887;  'Kit 
and  Kitty,'  1889 ;  *  Perlycroas,'  1894 ; '  Talee 
from  the  Tellii^House,U896;  and  '  DarieV 
1897.  Thsj  So.  bear  the  unmistakahle 
marks  of  his  own  attractive  and  imeonveii- 
tional  personality,  though  in  pcnnt  of  merit 
and  power  of  appeal  they  axe  curiously 
unequal.  '  Christowell '  perhaps  {fives  thie 
best  picture  of  himself  though  in  every 
book  ue  has  written  his  own  mdividuality 
le^  to  light.  The  clergyman  in  'Perly- 
cross '  he  admitted  was  a  portrait  of  his  own 
father ;  and  another  parson,  John  Rosedew, 
in  '  Cradock  Nowell  is  his  uncle,  the  Rev. 
H.  Hey  Knight.  Perlycross  is  the  home 
of  Blackmore  s  boyhood,  Culmstock,    '  Kit 
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and  Kitty'  enable  him  to  use  wit^  enviable  * 
skill  his  knowledge  of  market  gardening, 
while  '  Sprinf^ven,'  which  is  nndonbted^ 
one  of  the  most  amtdtious  of  his  bookL 
allowed  firee  play  for  his  hero-worship  of 
Nelson.  The  opening  pages  of  'Tales  nom 
the  Telling  House'  contain  some  reminis- 
cences of  his  childhood.  His  novels  bear 
witness  to  his  sincerity  and  strength,  bis 
generous  interpretation  of  his  fellow-men, 
his  chivalrous  devotion  to  ^Is  and  women, 
his  keen  appreciation  oi  the  beauty  of 
nature,  his  lofty  outlook  on  life,  and  the 
ehrewd  humour,  luminous  imagination,  and 
delicate  sympathy  which  be  brought  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  common  round.  Black- 
more  did  not  share  the  prevailing  view  that 
his  rank  as  a  novelist  would  be  inevitably 
determined  by  *  Ijorm  Doone,'  and  by  that 
romance  alone.  When  asked  by  the  present 
writer  which  of  his  novels  he  himself  re- 
garded as  the  best — both  as  an  expression 
of  his  own  personality  and  in  point  of  work- 
manship—his  reply  was  instant  and  emphatic, 
'  The  Maid  of  Sker,'  and  next  to  it  in  point 
of  merit  he  placed  '  Springhaven ' — an  his- 
torical romance — relegating '  Loma  Doone ' 
to  the  third  place. 

At  the  age  of  seventy  Blackmore  returned 
to  his  first  love  by  the  publication  of  a 
volume  of  verse,  '  Fringilla,'  which  was 
published  in  1896.  In  a  characteristic  pr^ 
face  he  called  himself  a  <  twittering  finch ' 
that  long  ago  had  been  *  scared  by  random 
shots '  and  knew  too  welt  that  it  ooold  not 
'sing  like  a  nightingale.'  'Fringilla,*  in 
spite  of  a  certain  dainty  freshness  of  phrase, 
cunningly  linked  to  an  antique  flavour  « 
culture,  justified  the  adverse  critics.  One 
of  the  avowed  ambitions  of  bla  life  was  to 
write  a  play. 

Blackmore  died  at  Teddington,  after  a 
long  illness,  on  20  Jan.  1900,  the  same  day 
as  Ruskin.  He  kept  a  journal,  but  forbade 
its  publication.  A  memorial  tablet  has  been 
placed  in  Exeter  Cathedral. 

Personally  Blackmore  was  proud,  shy, 
reticent,  and  by  no  means  easy  of  access. 
Like  John  Ridd,  he  Hired  to  have  evnything 
'good  and  quiet.'  He  was  8tTong>-willea, 
autocrat,  sweet-tempered,  self<centred.  He 
loved  fpxlB  in  thnr  teens  when  modest  and 
gentle.  His  fondness  for  animals,  espenally 
dogs,  never  failed.  He  was  an  uncompro- 
mising conservative,  in  the  social  even  more 
than  in  the  political  sense,  and  he  cherished  a 
scorn  of  all  self-advertisement.  His  outlook 
on  life  was  singularly  independent;  his  judg- 
ments of  men  sometimes  causticj  but  more 
often  tender;  his  speech  kindly,  picturesque, 
and  above  all  shiewd.   His  humour  flasned 
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*  forth  on  the  least  provocation  in  the  ^ve 
and  take  of  ordinary  talk.  He  loved  peace 
•nd  (}iiietnees  supremely,  sat  liffhtlv  to  the 
Tordiet  of  his  neig^bowSf  minded  nis  own 
business,  ms  ■crapalonstr  faonounble,  and 
enltivsted  his  garden  hardly  kii  uudnooaly 
than  the  philosophic  mood.  He  had  aoaroely 
anj  intimates ;  one  of  the  most  trusted  was 
Brofissscnr  (Sir)  lUohard  Owen,  with  whom 
he  had  much  in  common  beyond  the  game 
of  cb«ss,  and  whom  be  introduced  into 
'  Tommv  Upmore.'  All  his  novels,  except 
'Clara  Vaughaa'  and  part  of  'The  Maid  of 
Sker,'  were  written  in  his  plain  brick  bouse 
at  Teddington.  His  day  was  divided  be- 
tween his  garden  and  his  manuscript.  The 
mominff  was  held  Mcred  to  the  vines  and 
pears,  the  afternoon  and  early  evening  to  the 
task  of  composition.  He  detested  London, 
and  in  later  life  seldom  went  beyond  his  own 

g-ounds,  except  once  a  week  to  church.  His 
vourite  poets  were  Homer,  Virgil,  Shalce- 
•peare,  and  ixnong  nodem  men  Matthew 
Arnold.  Hit  skill  with  the  lathe  was  quite 
oat  of  the  common,  and  he  carved  some 
ivory  chessmen  delicately  and  curiously.  He 
■was  a  keen  judge  of  ftiiit,  and  often  gave  his 
frieijds  deligbtftil  and  quite  unpremeditated 
lessons  in  its  culture.  Blackmore  was  a  tall, 
eqnare-i^uraldared,  powerfully  built,  digni- 
fied-looking man,  and  was  the  picture  of 
health  with  fair  complexion  and  high  colour. 
[PfTSonal  knowledge  and  private  infontiatfon.] 

BLADES,    WILLIAM  (1824-1800), 

Sinter  and  bibliogr^her,  the  son  of  Joeeph 
ladee,  was  bom  at  Clapham  on  6  Dec  1824, 
and  was  educated  at  the  Stockwell  and 
Clapham  grammar  schools.  He  was  appren- 
ticed on  1  May  1840  at  his  ftther'a  pnnting 
firm  of  Blades  ft  East,  11  Abdiuieli  Lane, 
London.  Shortly  after  the  expiration  of  his 
apprenticeship  he  was  admitted  a  partner  in 
the  hnsinees,  and  soon  he  and  hta  brother 
conducted  it  under  the  stvle  of  Blades, 
Eaat,  &  Blades.  He  turned  his  attention  to 
the  typography  of  the  first  English  press, 
Hid  in  1858  undertook  to  write  an  inirodnc- 
tory  not«  to  a  reprint  of  Caxton's  edition  of 
the  '  Govemayle  of  Helthe.'  His  Caxton 
studies  were  conducted  in  a  thoroughly 
ecientifio  manner.  New  biographical  note 
were  discovered  in  searching  the  archives 
of  the  city  of  Lcmdon,  and,  instead  of  blindly 
adopting  the  eondnsions  of  Lewis,  Amee, 
Honiert,  Dibdtn,  and  other  preceding  bibllo- 
napher^  he  personally  inspected  460  to- 
Inmee  soni  uoxton's  press,  preserved  in 
TorioQS  public  and  private  libraries,  and 
cazefolly  collated,  compared,  and  classified 
than.  Eodi  Tolvme  was  critically  examined 


from  the  point  of  view  of  a  practical  printer, 
and  arranged  according  to  its  letter.  '7*he 
career  of  uch  class  of  type  was  traced  frtmi 
its  first  use  to  the  time  whea  it  was  worn 
out  and  passed  into  strange  hands.  This 
iaqniry  was  more  im{K>rtant  in  his  eyes 
than  the  recording-  of  title-pagee  and  emo- 
phon«.  Every  dated  volume  thus  fell  into 
Its  proper  dass,  and  the  year  of  undated 
volumes  was  fixed  ^  it«  companions.  Such 
was  the  way  in  which  the  story  ttf  Oaxton'a 
prees  was  written.  The  first  volume  of  tfa« 
'Life  of  Csxton '  a|^>eared  in  1861,  and  the 
second  two  years  later.  It  was  only  one  of 
many  books,  articles,  and  papers  devoted  by 
Blades  to  the  study  of  England's  first  print- 
ing-press. A  nouble  result  of  bis  laooura 
was  to  give  on  increased  value  to  the  Caxton 
editions.  His  careful  and  ^tematie  methods 
hod  much  in  oommon  with  those  of  Henry 
Brodshaw  [q.  v.,  Suppl.],  with  whom  Iw 
carried  w  a  friendly  oorrespraidence  ex- 
tending over  twenty-five  yean  (Q.  W. 
Pbothbbo,  Afemtyir  <if  B.  Bradthaw,  1888, 
pp.  7a-e,  99,  201,  2B.5,  368). 

Blades  took  a  leading  psit  in  the  oivani* 
SBtion  of  the  Caxton  celebration  in  1877, 
was  a  warm  suppoiter  of  the  library  Am>- 
ciation  fonndea  the  same  ywj  and  read 
papers  before  several  of  the  annual  meetings 
of  that  body.  His  'Enemies  of  Books* 
(1881),  which  was  the  most  popular  of  his 
literary  productions,  was  a  discursive  ac- 
count of  their  foes,  human,  insect,  and  ele- 
mental. Inaserieeof  astioleeinthe'Printere* 
Register'  in  1884  he  support«d  the  claims  of 
Wmiam  Nicholson  (176S-1816)  [q.  v.J  as 
the  English  inventor  of  the  Meam  press 
■frunst  the  cmtraition  of  Goebel  on  bwalf 
ot  the  Oennan,  Koenig. 

He  was  a  Iraen  aiM  hononrable  man  of 
business,  ever  alive  to  modem  improvemrata 
in  the  mechanical  part  of  his  calling.  His 
writings  were  chiefly  devoted  to  the  eariy 
history  of  the  art  of  minting,  and  besides 
the  books  mentioned  below  he  contributed 
many  articles  to  trade  journals  and  biblio- 
graphical periodicals.  He  w&e  on  ardent 
colle(^»r  of  books,  piotares,  prints,  medals, 
jettons,  and  tokens  nlating  to  printing.  He 
took  an  active  shure  in  the  manicipal  work 
of  his  city  ward  (Candlewtck),  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  of  the  Printers'  Peution 
Fund,  and  a  liveryman  of  the  Serivenen' 
Company.  He  died  on  27  April  1890  at  his 
re^enceat  Button,  Surrey,  in  his  uxty-wjcth 
year,  leaving  a  widow,  to  whom  he  waa 
married  in  1862,  and  seven  children. 

Be  published;  1.  'The  Qovmiavle  of 
Hdthe,  reprinted  from  Caxton's  action,' 
London,  1668,  8vo.  S.  'Moral  Pnwriiea; 
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0.  da  Cartel;  London,  1869,  4to.  (These 
two  «Te  printed  in  imitation  Caxton  type.) 

5.  'The  Life  and  Typography  of  W.Oaxton, 
England's  Fint  Frinter,  with  Evidenee  of  his 
TypwraphiedGonneettoii  with  Cokfd  Han- 
■ion  uieFrittOer  at  BrueL*  London,  1861-8, 
3  TtOa.  4to  (see  also  No.  12).  4.  'A  Oata- 
logae  of  Books  printed  by  or  ascribed  to  the 
Press  of  W.  Caxton,'  London,  1866,  nm.  4to. 

6.  '  A  List  of  Medals,  Jettons,  Tokens,  &&, 
in  connection  with  Printflrs  and  the  Art  of 
Printing,'  London,  1869,  870  (only  twenty- 
five  copies  printed).  6.  '  A  List  of  Med^ 
struck  oy  order  of  the  Corporation  of  Lon- 
don,' London,  1870,  8vo  (privately  printed). 

7.  '  How  to  tell  a  Caxton,  with  some  hints 
where  and  how  the  same  might  be  found,' 
London,  1870, 8vo  (a  enide  to  the  collector). 

8.  'Typographical  Notes,'  London,  1870, 
8vo  (privateiT  printed).  9.  '  Shaken>ere 
and  !^pography»  being  an  attempt  to  now 
Shakespezs's  peiwnal  connection  wHh  and 
technical  Imowledge  of  the  art  of  ]niating/ 
London,  1672,  8to  (a^  eTeeprii).  10. '  Sknne 
EarlyType-specimen  Books  of  Emglsnd,  Hol- 
land, France,  Italy,  and  Germany,'  London, 
1876,  8to.  11. '  Earl  of  Rivers :  the  Dictes 
and  Saying  of  the  Philosophers ;  a  facsimile 
reprodnetion  of  the  first  book  printed  in  Eng^ 
land,'  London,  1877,  4to.  12.  *The  Bio- 
graphy and  Typography  of  "W.  CaxtMi, 
Englmid's  first  printer,'  London,  1877,  8vo 
(No.  3  recast  and  issued  in  a  more  handy 
form,  in  connection  with  the  Caxton  cele- 
bration) ;  2nd  edit.  1882.  18.  'The  Boke  of 
Saint  Albans,  by  Dame  Juliana  Bemers ;  a 
ftcsimile,'  Ixmdon,  1681,  4to.  14.  'The 
Enemies  of  Books,'  London,  IdSl,  8to}  2ad 
edit.  1681 ;  8rd  edit.  1682 :  '  revised  and  en- 
larged V*  Book  LoTers'UbrMyO,  1887,  2nd 
edit  1686,  with  illnstrations,  IfSdH ;  French 
txanslation,  'Les  Livres  et  leurs  Enemis,' 
I^ffu,1883).  Ifi.'NumismataTjTK^raphica; 
or  the  MedalUc  History  of  Frmting,  being 
an  account  of  the  medals,  jettons,  and  tokens 
struck  in  commemoration  of  printers  and 
the  art  of  printing,'  London,  1888,  4to 
(No.  6  improved  and  enlarged).  16.  'An 
Account  01  the  German  Morality  Play  en- 
titled "  Depositio  Comuti  lypographici,"  as 
performed  m  the  17th  and  18th  Centuries,' 
London,  1886,  4to,  with  translation  of  the 
nlay.  17.  'Bibliographical  Missellanies : 
No.  1,  Signatares ;  No.  2,  the  Chained  Li- 
1ira>7  at  \t^mbonte  Minster;  Nos.  8,  4, 
and  G,  Books  in  Chains,'  London,  1890, 8vo. 
1&  '  The  FenUteoeh  of  Printing,'  edited  by 
T.  B.  Reed,  London,  1891, 4to  (posthnmous). 

[Memoir  by  T.  B.  iieed,  with  a  list  of  Blades's 
books  and  artidea,  prefixed  to  Fentat«aeb  of 
Printing,  1B91,    See  also  Athemeom,  S  and 


lOlby  18W;  And«my,  8  May  1890;  Tinas, 
89  April  1890;  City  Fresa.  80  April  1899; 
Frintei^  Bsgister  (partiait!),  O^ber  1899  and 
0  May  1890 ;  J.  F.  Eiri^i  SappLueat  to  Aili- 
bone^s  IHetioBaxy,  1891,  i.  160.J      H.  R.  T. 

BLAQDON,  FRANCIS  WILUAM 
<177e-1819).  foumaliat  and  anthor,  bom  in 
1776  of  humble  parentage,  began  his  career 
as  a  'h(ffn-boy'  emplo^  to  sell  the  'Snn* 
newsp^ter  whenever  it  contained  any  extra- 
ordinary news.  He  then  became  amtnu- 
enus  to  Dr.  A.  F.  M.  Willich,  a  medical 
writer,  who  taught  him  Frendi  and  Ger- 
man; he  also  learnt  Spanish  and  Italian, 
and  sabsequently  described  himself  as  '  pro- 
fessor' of^thoee  languages,  an  expression 
which  probably  implies  that  he  endeavoured 
to  earn  a  living  by  teaching.  At  one  time 
he  published  a  'French  Interpreter,'  of 
which  no  copy  seems  to  be  extant.  In  1802 
he  be^an  editing  a  series  of  '  Modem  Dis- 
cxivenea'  (London,  16(^8,  8  vols.  16mo) ; 
the  first  two  Tolomee  eompised  Vllrant 
Denon's  '  Tntd»  in  Egypt '  in  the  train  of 
Napoleon  Bofiaparte;  the  next  two  in- 
cluded Golberty's  '  Travels  in  Africa,'  i.e.  in 
the  north-west  portion ;  and  the  remuning 
four  were  devoted  to  Pallas'e  'Travels  in 
the  Southern  Provinces  of  Rossia.'  The 
first  two  wo^  were  translated  by  Blagdon 
firam  the  French,  and  the  last  firom  the  Ger^ 
man.  Fallas's '  Travels '  were  translated  for 
a  second  time  by  Blagdon,  and  a  new  edition 
published  in  18l2  (London,  2  vols.  4to),  with 
numerous  illustrations.  In  1808  Blagdon 
commenced  publishing  with  the  Rev.  F.  Pro- 
vost a  literary  misceltany  entitled  '  Flowers 
of  Uterattoe,'  which  continned  to  mpear 
until  1809,  and  ran  to  seven  T^mnea  ^Lon- 
don,1808-9,8vo).  In  1808  Blagdon  also  pub- 
lished, in  conjunction  with  Prvroat,  *  Moori- 
ana,  or  Selections  from  the  .  .  .  Works  .  .  . 
of  Dr.  John  Moore '  (London,  2  vols.  12mo). 
In  1806  he  brought  out  *  A  Brief  History 
of  Ancient  and  Modem  India'  (London, 
S  vols,  fol.},  which  was  reissued  in  1818  aff 
an  appendix  to  Captain  Thomas  William- 
son's 'European  in  India*  (London,  4to), 
and  in  1806Qe  contributed  the  'Memoirs*  to 
Orme's '  Graphic  History  of  the  Life,  Ex- 
plott«,  and  Death  of  .  .  .  NeUon'  (London, 
4to). 

Aboat  this  time  Blagdon  became  asso- 
ciated with  the  '  Mtuning  Post,'  which  he 
helped  to  edit  for  some  years.  The  paper 
was  then  tory  in  its  views,  and  Blagdon's 
literary  activity  took  a  polemical  torn :  he 
had  already,  it  is  sud,  bean  imprisoned  tax 
six  months  in  1805,  for  libelling  John  Jervis, 
earl  St.  Vincent  [q-Tj^  The  proposal  of  the 
whig  ministry  of  I6O6  to  remove  Roman 
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catholic  disatHlitin  induced  him  to  publish 
an  edition  of  Fox'b  '  Book  of  UorUn ; '  this 
wppe&red  as  'An  UmTeraal  Watorj  of 
OnrigtiMl  fi^rtTrdom  .  .  .  originally  com- 
posed by  John  roi.  .  .  .  and  now  entirely 
rewritten  ...  by  the  Rev.  J.  Milner,  M.  A.' 
(London,  1807,  8to)  ;  the  use  of  the  pseu- 
donym '  the  Rev.  J.  Milner '  was  inexcusable, 
as  a  well-known  Roman  catholic  divine, 
John  Milner  [q.Tj,  was  then  living ;  subse- 
quent editions  of  Blagdon'a  work  appeared 
in  1817,  1837,  1S48,  1863,  1871,  and  in 
1881 ;  and  in  1892  was  pubUshed  a  version 
by  Theodore  Alois  Buckley,  described  as 
*  alm^ed  from  Hilner^s  edition/ 

In  1809  Blagdon  came  into  conflict  with 
William  Cobbett  [q-T.])  ^"^^  ^  October  of 
that  year  he  published  aprospectus  of  Blag- 
don's  Weekly  Political  Register,'  which  was 
'  to  be  printed  in  the  same  manner  as  Cob- 
bett's  Register ; '  with  the  first  number  was 
to  commence  'The  History  of  the  Political 
Life  and  Writings  of  Wilbam  Cobbett,'  who 
was  compared  to  Catiline.  Blagdon's 
'Weekly  Register'  never  seems  to  have 
appeared,  and  the  '  Phoenix,'  another  of  his 
ventures,  soon  come  to  an  end.  Li  1812, 
with  a  view  to  exposing  French  designs  on 
England,  Blagdon  brought  out  '  The  Situa- 
tion of  Great  Britain  in  1811.  .  .  .'  trans- 
lated from  the  French  of  tf .  de  Montoaillaid 
(London,  8vo);  this  evoked  a  r^ify  from 
Sir  John  JeniM  White  Jervis,  who  describes 
Kaffdon  as '  a  gentleman  well  known  in  the 
walks  of  litwaiT  knowledge  and  of  loyal 
authors.'  In  1814  Blagdon  published  'An 
Historical  Uemento  ...  of  the  public  Re- 
joicings ...  in  celebration  of  the  Peace  of 
1814,  and  of  the  CTentenary  of  the  Accession 
of  the  House  of  Brunswick '  (London,  4to), 
and  in  1819  a  '  New  Dictionary  of  Classical 
Quotations '  (London,  1819, 8vo).  He  died 
in  obscurity  and  poverty  in  June  1819,  and 
a  subscription  was  raised  for  his  destitute 
widow  and  diildren  (Gent.  Mag,  1819,  ii. 
88). 

Besides  the  works  mentioned  above,  Blag- 
don was  author  of:  1.  '  The  Qxand  Contest 
...ma  View  of  the  Causes  and 
probable  (Jons^ueDces  of  the  threatened 
tnvaaion  of  Great  Britain,'  1803,  8vo. 
S.  <  Remarks  on  a  Pamphlet  entitled  "  Ob- 
serrations  on  the  Concise  Statement  of 
Facts  by  Sir  Home  Popham," '  1805,  8vo. 
3.  '  Authentic  Memoirs  of  George  Morl&nd/ 
1806,  fol. ;  this  contains  many  engravings 
of  Morland's  pictures.  4.  'The  Modem 
(Hcwrapher,'  18()7,  8vo.  5.  'Langhome's 
Fab^  of  Flora  .  .  .  with  a  Life  of  the 
Author,'  1812,  8vo.  6.  'Letters  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  comprising  the  only  true 


History  of  the  oalehrated  "Book,"'  181S, 
8to  [see  Caxolutb  Amelu  Elxzibfih].  H« 
also  cmitributed  a  life  of  Dr.  Johnson  with 
an  edition  of  his  poems  to  'The  Laurel' 
(London,  1808,  24rao),  and  compiled  a  gene- 
ral index  to  the  '  British  Critic,'  vols,  xxi- 
xlii. ;  to  him  is  also  attributed  '  Paris  as  it 
was.  and  as  it  is'  (London,  180S,  6vo). 

[Blagdon's  Works  ia  Brit.  Kos.  Libr. ;  Gent 
Mag.  1819,  li.  88;  Biogr.  DiH.  of  Living 
Authors,  1816;  Bmtsi^i  Bagister,  1790-180S, 
i.  109 ;  Edward  Smith's  Life  of  Cobbett,  iL 
47-< ;  Watt's  Bibl.  Britsnnica.]      A.  F.  P. 

BLAIKIE,  WILLIAM  QASDEN 
a820-1899),  Scottish  divine,  bom  at  Aber- 
deen on  6  Feb.  1820,  was  the  second  son  of 
James  Blaikie  (1786-1836)  of  C!raigiebuckler, 
advocate,  and  provost  of  Aberdeen  from  1833 
to  1836,  by  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam Garden,  a  land  surveyor.  Hts  aunt, 
Jane  Blaikie,  married  Alexander  Keith 
(1791-1880)  [q.  v.]  In  1828  he  entered  the 
Aberdeen  grammar  school,  then  under  James 
Melvin  [q.  v.]  He  was  one  of  Melvin's  most 
brilliant  scholars,  and  entered  Marischal 
College  in  November  1833.  His  third 
divinity  session  (18S9-40)  was  spent  at 
Edinburgh,  and  in  1841  he  was  licensed  to 
preach  by  the  Aberdeen  presbyterr.  On 
22  Sept.  1842,  on  the  presentation  of  the  Earl 
of  Kintore,  he  was  orcMned  ministw  of  Drum- 
blade,  the  early  home  of  Dr.  George  Uae- 
donald.  On  18  May  1843  he  signed  the 
deed  of  demission  and  joined  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland.  Most  of  his  congregation 
seceded  with  him,  and  a  church  was  erected 
for  their  use. 

Early  in  1844  Blaikie  was  invited  to 
undertake  a  new  charge  at  Pilrig,  in  the 
rising  district  of  Leith  Walk,  Edinbui^h. 
He  was  inducted  on  1  March,  and  continued 
there  for  twenty-four  years.  During  this 
period  he  manifested  a  strong  concern  for 
the  welfare  of  the  poor.  He  promoted  the 
foundation  and  took  part  in  Uw  manage- 
ment of  the  model  buildings  which  still 
form  a  feature  of  the  district.  In  1S49  he 
published  'Six  Lectures  to  the  Working 
Classes  on  the  Imwovement  of  their  Tem- 
poral Condition  *  (Edinburgh,  16mo),  wMeh 
in  1863  he  transformed  into  '  Better  Days 
for  the  Working  Peo]^ '  (London,  8vo),  a 
publication  which  attained  remarkable  popu- 
larity, and  which  was  praised  by  Guixot. 
The  latest  edition  appeared  in  1882.  He  had 
also  other  literary  interests.  From  May  1849 
to  1863  he  edited  '  The  Free  Church  Maga- 
zine,' and  from  1860  to  1863  'The  Nort.h 
British  Review.' 

In  1868  Bhiikie  was  chosen  to  fill  the 
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chair  of  apologfotics  and  pastoral  theology 
at  New  College,  Edinbargh,  the  duties  of 
which  he  continued  to  diechai^  until  1697, 
Jffia  lotions  with  the  atudents  were  closer 
■nd  more  Mendly  tluui  tJioae  of  an  oxdinai^ 
prc^iBasor,  and  his  practical  poww  ot  organi- 
sation was  displayed  in  the  institution  of 
the  New  College  dining-halL  In  the  general 
work  of  the  fne  church  he  took  an  ample 
share,  particularly  in  connection  with  home 
mission  work,  temperance,  and  church  ex- 
tension. In  1888  he  was  Cunningham  lec- 
turer, choosinff  as  hie  theme  'The  Preachers 
of  Scotland  mm  the  Sixth  to  the  Nine- 
teenth Century'  (Edinburgh,  1888,  8to). 
In  1893  he  filled  the  office  of  moderator  of 
the  general  assembly. 

In  the  field  of  literature  Blaikie  was 
equally  indefatigable.  He  edited  'The  Sun- 
day Magazine'  in  1878  and  1874,  and  'The 
Oathtdio  Presbyterian'  from  1879  to  1888. 
In  the  field  of  theology  he  produced  sereral 
BOtewwthy  works,  but  his  most  important 
achierements  were  in  the  field  of  Uography. 
Hu  'Personal  Life  of  David  Livingstone' 
(Edinburgh,  1880,  8to;  3rd  edit.  1882),  com- 
piled ehiray  from  his  unpublished  journals 
and  correspondence,  has  oeen  long  held  in 
high  repute,  and  his  memoir  of  David 
Brown  ^London,  1898,  8vo),  the  principal 
of  the  Free  Church  College,  Aberdeen,  is  an 
admirable  biography. 

In  1864  Blaikie  received  the  honorary 
degree  of  D.D.  from  Edinburgh  nniverait;^* 
and  in  1872  that  of  LL.D.  from  the  uni- 
Ter»ty  of  Aberdeen.  He  died  on  11  June 
1899,  at  Ilia  rmidence,  2  Tantidlon  Terrace, 
NorthBenridc  On  30 Uaj  1846 he  married 
Marmret  Oatherine  Bi^ar.  His  wife  and 
rix  (Hiildren  snrrived  him. 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  his 
raincipal  publications  were  :  1.  *  David, 
King  of  Israel,'  Edinburffh,  18S6, 8vo;  2nd 
edit.  1861.  S. '  Bible  History  in  connection 
with  the  General  History  of  the  World.' 
London,  1859,  8to.  S.  '  Outlines  of  Bible 
Geomphy,'  London,  1861,  8vo.  4. '  Heads 
and  Haii^  in  the  World  of  Labour,*  London, 
1865,  8vo.  6.  'The  Head  of  the  House,' 
London,  1866, 12mo.  6.  '  The  Wcwk  of  the 
Ministry:  a  Manual  of  Homiletical  and 
Pastoial  Theology,'  London,  1873,  8vo ;  2nd 
edit.  1878.  7.  'Glimpses  of  the  Inner  Life 
of  onr  Loid/  London,  1876,  8vo.  8.  'The 
PuUie  Minister  and  PastOTal  Methods  of 
our  Lord,'  London,  1863,  8to.  9.  '  Leaders 
in  Modem  Philanthrt^y,'  London,  1884, 
8vo.  10.  'Bobert  Bollock,  first  Principal  of 
the  University  ofEdinburgh,' London, 1884, 
8to  (New  Biographical  Series  of  the  Beli- 
gioiu  Tract  MetTi  No.  6).    11.  '  After 


Fifty  Years  ;  or,  Letters  of  a  Grandfather  on 
occasion  of  the  Jubilee  of  the  Free  Church 
of8cotland,'London,189S,6vo.  12.'Heroe8 
of  Israel,'  London,  1894, 8vo.  18.  'Thomas 
Chalmers,'  Edinbu^h,  1896,  8vo  (Fanous 
Scots  Series).  He  edited :  1.  'Memorials  of 
the  late  Andrew  Orichton '  [q.  v.],  London, 
1868, 8vo  (with  Norman  Lockhart  Walker). 
2.  'The  Theology  and  Theologians  of  Scot- 
land,' by  James  Walker,  Edinburgh,  1872, 
8to;  2nd  edit.  1888.  He  was  the  author 
of  a  memoir  of  Islay  Bums  [q.  v.],  prefixed 
to  his '  Select  Remaini  '(1874) ;  contributed 
to  the  'Pulpit  Commentary;'  and  wrote 
several  of  the  'Present  Day  Tracts.'  He 
also  prepared  'The  Book  of  Joshua'  for 
the  'Expositor's  Bible'  (1898V  and  was  a 
contributor  to  the  earlier  volumes  of  the 
'Dietiona^^  of  National  Biography.'  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  ta»  Alliance  of 
the  R^rmed  Churches  bidding  the  Pree- 
l^rterian  System,  which  is  accustomed  to 
hold  triennial  pu-^jpresbyteriau  eoondls  in 
the  British  Idee  or  m  America. 

[Uopxiblished  remioiteeiicfls  of  Dr.  BlsikiB, 
kindly  commnBieated  by  his  son,  Hr.  W.  E. 
Blaiku;  Scotsman,  12  June  1899  ;  TreeChnrch 
of  Scotlaad  Ifonthly,  Angnat  1899.1 

E  I  C 

BLAKELBT,  WILLIAM  (1680-1897), 
actor,  played  as  an  amateur  at  the  Gougu 
Street  theatre,  now  pulled  down,  and  at  the 
Soho  theatre,  now  the  Royalty.  His  first 
appearance  as  a  salaried  actor  was  at  the 
llieatre  Royal,  Dublin,  with  Sir  William 
Don.  He  then  at  the  Amphitheatre,  Livw- 
pool,  played  Polonius  and  other  puts,  and 
acoompanied  Sothem  oa  tour,  playing  Asa 
Trencnard  to  his  Lord  Dnndreazy  in  '  Oar 
American  Cousin.'  In  London  he  was  seen 
for  the  first  time  on  21  Dec.  1667  at  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  theatre,  Tottenham  Street, 
as  Sir  Abel  Hotspur  in  Boucicault's  '  How 
she  loves  him,'  a  part  he  had  taken  at  the 
first  production  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
theatre,  Liverpool,  on  7  Dec.  1868.  On 
16  Feb.  1866  he  was  the  first  Bodmin  Todder 
in  '  Play,'  and  was  John  Chodd  senior  in  a 
revival  of '  Society.'  Mr.  Tweedie  in  Yates's 
*  Tame  Cats '  followed  on  12  Dec.  At  the 
Olympic  he  was,  1  May  1871,  Simeon  Oole 
in  Byron's  '  Daisy  Farm.'  After,  in  1880, 
aeconipanyisg  Sothem  to  Anwrioa,  he  a|H 
peered  at  the  Criterion  on  28  Jnlj  1881  as 
Jeremiah  Deeds  in '  Flats  in  Four  Stories' 
('  Les  Loeataires  de  Sftnuienr  Hcudeau '), 
adapted  by  Mr.  G.  R.  Sims.  With  this 
theatre  his  name  is  principally  assodsted. 
Here  he  played  Babblebrook  in '  A  Lesson 
in  Love,'  and  very  many  eomio  parts  in  re- 
vivals of  'Brighton," Betsy/  'Pink  Dom^ 
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uMi  and '  Still  Wftten  nrn  deep.'  ADumg; 
his  oi^fiaal  dioncten  et  the  Criterion  were 
Telbot  in  Mr.  Gilbert's  *  Foggert7*s  Fairy,' 
16  Dec  1881 ;  Brummies  la  H.  J..BTroa'« 
<  Fourteen  Days/  4  March  1882 ;  Ferdinand 
PettigtewinAJbery'a'Featherbrain,'  23Jun« 
1884;  BamabeAOoodeTe  in  the  'Candidate/ 
39  Not.  ;  General  Bletchingley  in  Mr.  Bur- 
nand's  '  Headless  Man,'  27  July  1890.  At 
Daly's  theatre  he  was,  2  Feb.  1B95,  Smoggins 
in  '  An  Artist's  Model ; '  Duckworth  Cr&bbe 
in  the  'Chili  Widow,'  Mr.  Arthur  Bour- 
diier'sadaptationof' M.leDirecteur/TSept.; 
snd  Commodore  Van  Giitt  in  the  'New Baby,' 
28  April  1896.  His  last  appearance  in  Lon- 
don was  at  the  Criterion  as  Thomas  '^rndal 
in  '  Four  Little  Girle»'  by  Mr.  Walter  Stokes 
CrtTen,  produced  17  Jul^  1897.  Beodee 
being  what  is  known  as»  'mugger,'  or  maker 
of  comic  Ueet,  Blakeley  wu  a  genuine  come* 
dian,  and  was  accepted  as  Hardeastle  in 
'SIm  Sto(^toOonqaer.'  In  showUig  Mlf- 
importanee,  in  aixt  m  assumed  dignity,  and 
in  the  xeTolatiott  oS  scandalised  propriety,  he 
stood  alone.  He  died  at  Criterion  House, 
CloTelly  Terrace,  Walham,  L(»idon,  on 
8  Dec.  1897,  and  was  buried  in  Fulham 
cemetery. 

[Fertcmol  knowl«dg«;  Era  newspaper,  IlDec 
1807  >  Scott  and  Howard's  Blaoohord ;  Thelh*- 
naUe  Peersge.]  S.  K. 

KiAEISTON,  -THOMAS  WRIGHT 
(18S2-189I),  explorer  and  ornithologist,  Wfs 
bom  at  Lyxnington  in  Hampshire  on  27  Dee. 
1883. 

His  lather,  JoHir  Buxisioir  (1785-1867), 
migor,  was  the  second  son  of  Sir  Matthew 
Blakiston,  second  baronet,  by  his  wife  Anne, 
daughter  of  John  Rocbfort.  He  serred  in 
the  Madras  engineers  and  in  the  27th  reffi- 
ment  (Enniskillens),  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Aasare,  and  engnced  at  the  capture 
of  Bourbon,  Alauritius,  andJava.and  during 
the  Peninsular  war  from  Yittoria  to  Tou- 
louse. He. published  *  Twelve  Yean  of  Milt- 
tary  Adventures'  anonymously  in  1829,  and 
'Twenty  Years  in  ftetirement'  with  his 
noma  in  1836.  He  died  on  4  June  1867  at 
Hoberley  Hall,  Oheshire.  OnS6S^t.l814 
bemairied  Jane,  daughter  of  Thomas  Wright, 
rector  of  Market  Harborougfa. 

His  second  son,  lliomas,  ynm  educated  at 
St.  Paul's  CproprieCary)  school  at  Southsea, 
ond  at  the  Hoyal  Military  Academy  at  Wool- 
wich, from  which  he  obtained  a  oommiasion 
in  the  royal  artillery  on  16  Dec.  1851.  He 
serred  with  his  n^iment  in  England,  Ire- 
land, and  Nora  Swtia,  and  in  uie  Crimea 
before  Sebastopol,  wherg  faia  brother  Law- 
rence was  killed  in  the  battle  of  the  Redan 
Ota  8  Sept.  1856.  In  16S7  Blakiston  wa* 


appointed,  on  the  reconuna^^dationof  Sir  Ed- 
ward Sabine  [q.  t.1,  a  number  of  the  Bcienti6c 
expedition  for  taa  exploration  of  British 
North  America  betweep .  C^ada  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  under  the  command  of 
John  Palliser  [q.  t.]  He  was  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  taking  obeerrations  on  the  ma^- 
netio  conditions,  temperature,  &c. ;  but  in 
1658  he  crossed  the  Kutanie  and  Boundan 
puses  independently,  and  pubU&hed  at  Wool- 
wich in  18o9  a  '  Report  of  the  Exploration 
of  Two  Passes  through  the  Rooln^  Moun- 
tains.' Duriiu;  the  Chinese  war  of  1859  Bla- 
kiston was  left  in  command  of  a  detachment 
'  of  artiUury  at  Canton,  and  there  he  ot^jiieed 
hia  famous  exploration  of  Uie  middle  and 
upper  course  of  the  Yan^tue-Kiangi  the 
ioM  bnng  to  ascend  the  nver  aa  &r  as  the 
Min,  and  than  cross  the  ^orince  of  Sa&* 
ohuen,  and  reach  north-weatem  India  vid 
Tibet  and  Lhaesa.  The  party  consisted  of 
Bloldston,  Lieutenant-colonel  H.  A.  Sarel, 
and  Dr.  Alfred  Barton,  who  still  surviTes, 
and  with  the  BeT.  S.  Schereschewsky  aa  in> 
terpreter,  four  Sikhs,  and  three  Chineee,  set 
out  ^m  Shanghai  on  12  Feb.  1861,  con- 
voyed by  Vioe^dmiral  Sir  James  Hope's 
squadron,  which  left  them  at  Yo-cbau  on 
IdMarch.  TheyreachedPingshanon36May, 
having  travelled  eighteen  himdred  miles  from 
Shanghai,  nine  hundred  miles  further  than 
any  other  Europeans,  exe^t  the  Jesuits  in 
native  costume.  The  country  th«e  being 
much  disturbed  by  rebels,  they  were  oUi^ed 
to  retnce  their  route  on  80  May,  reaching 
Shanghai  on  9  July.  Blakiston  produced  a 
surpnaingly  accurate  chart  of  the  river  from 
Hankow  to  Pingshan,  published  in  1861,  for 
which  be  receivMl  in  1862  the  royal  (patnm'sj 
medal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 
Partial  narratives  were  puolisbed  in  the  So- 
ciety's Journal,  vol.  zxxii.,  by  Sarel  and  Bar- 
ton, while  Blakiston  prepared  in  October 
1862  a  longer  account  of  their  '  Fiye  Months 
on  the  Yang-tsze,'  with  illustrations  b^  Bar- 
ton and  acientiiio  appendices.  This  is.  still 
treated  ss  a  text-boos  for  the  country  (cf. 
A.  J.  LiTTUi,  Through  the  Yan^-Ue  Ooryetf 
1888). 

Befne  i«turaing  to  En^and  Blftkiaton 
visited  Yezo,  the  nwthem  island  of  Japan. 
Having  resigned  his  coflamissiog.  in  1802, 
he  entered  into  an  arrangement  with  %  eobi 
scantial  firm,  and  returned  to  Yeto  in  1868, 
vid  Russia,  Siberia,  and  the  Amur  river. 
He  settled  at  the  treaty  port  of  Hakodate, 
and  founded  sairmlUs  tor  the  export  (rf 
timber  to  China.  This  business  had  to  be 
abuidonad  owing  to  tJiie  obstructions  of  tho 
Japanese  government;  but  he  temwned  in 
Hakodate  as  a  merchant,  «i«cut«d  surreya 
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agd  daitoned  fertific«tioiii^  and  aoon  became 
th»  best loiQi^  of  the  Eiuopean  neidentB— 
'  la  TiritaUe  zoi  dSakodate '— ^ceeping  o^n 
houae  for  traTeUera,  eflpedally  those  with 
•cienfci£c  intereeta.  In  1872  he  contributed 
to  the  *  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society '  (tqL  xUi.)  a  narrative  of  a  journey 
round  Yezo,  containing  information  as  to 
the  top<^p»phy,  climate,  forests,  fisheries, 
mines,  and  population,  and  fint  calling 
attention  to  the  existODce  of  *  jpe-Ainu 
race  of  pit-dwellers. 

During  Blakiston's  residence  at  Hakodate 
he  paid,  great  attrition  to  the  omithoI(^ 
of  Yezo.  He  made  an  eztenaiTe  collection 
of  birds,  which  is  now  in  the  museum  at 
HaJtodate,,  and  in  1878  compiled,  with  Mr. 
0.  Fryer  of  Yokohuna,  a  catalogue  of  the 
avifauna  of  Japan  (/Mr.  1878,  pp^  S07-60), 
revised  and nwblished  mtfae  'Iranaaotiou 
of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan '  in  1880  and 
1882,  and  finally  in  Londou  in  1884.  He 
dMBMistMted  that  the  birds  of  Yeco  belong 
to  the  Sibman  as  distinct  from  the  Man- 
dtuHan  sub-region  of  the  Palnarctio  region ; 
and  the  zoo-geographioal  line  of  division 
formed  by  the  Strait  of  Tsu-garu  has  been 
termed  Blakiston's  line  (v.  Auk^  1892,  iz. 
75-6).  In  1883  he  read  to  the  Asiatic 
Socie^  ( Tram.  xi.  1888)  a  ^per  on  *  Zoolo- 
gical Indications  of  the  Ancient  Conuezion 
of  the  Japan  Islands  with  the  Continent/ 
Seven  new  species  of  Japanese  birds  are 
named  after  him  (for  liat  see  Jaik,  1.  c) 

In  1884,  after  a  visit  to  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  Englaad,  Kakiston  retired 
from  his  business  and  left  Japan  for  the 
United  States.  He  settled  eventually  in 
New  MezicOfdied  160ct.  1891atSaa,Di^o, 
Galiforaia,  and  was  bviried  at  Columbus, 
Ohio.  On  16  April  1886  he  married  Anne 
Mary,  dauffht«r  of  James  Dun  oi  Dundaff, 
London,  Ohio.  By  her  he  left  a  son  and  a 
daughter. 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned, 
Blakiston  published  in  1883  at  Yokohama 
a  book  called  *  Japan  in  Yezo,'  consisting  of 
articles  reprinted  from  the  '  Japan  Gazette,' 
and  a  number  of  papers  in  toe  'Ibis'  (on 
the  birds  of  British  North  America  and 
Juan),  in  the  'Chrysanthemum,'  the 
'Iinnnctions  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Japan,'  and  the  *  nroceediaga  cf  the  United 
States  Nitfional  Museum.'^  His  Caim£ui 
specimens  are  at  Woolwich;  and,  besidbs 
the  collection  at  Hakodate,  he  gave  Japanese 
birds  to  the  United  States  Nattoial  Museum. 
To  the  gardens  of  the  Zoological  Soaety  of 
Londcm  he  sent  living  animus. 

[Obituary  notices  ia  th«  JoTtmsl  of  the  Royal 
Ctoogrs^Ioal  Sceiety,  December  1891,  ^.  728- 


729;  the  Ibis.  1899,  p.  190;  and  by  Dr.  L. 
Stejaeger  in  the  Auk,  1892,  iz.  76-6;  writioas 
a»  cit^  above ;  prirtite  infonnatioB  from  his 
brothw,  Mr.  Matthew  Blakiston,  FJl.a.S.1 

H.  £.  D.  B. 

BLAKMAN,  BLA£SMAN,  or 
BIiAOKMAN,  JOHN  f/f.  1486-1448), 
biographer,  was  admitted  a  fellow  of  Mertoa 
CoU^,  Ozford,  in  1486.  Nothing  is  known 
of  his  parentage,  but  a  family  of  the  name 
flourished  at  Eynsham  in  Oxfordshire  in  the 
uzteenth  century  (Sari.  Soc.  v.  198).  In 
1489  he  was  one  of  the  two  jpiardians  of 
the  '  old  university  chest,'  rsoeiving  an  ac- 
quittance in  respect  of  his  office  on  3  July 
of  that  vear.  Although  not  one  of  the  ori- 
ginal fellows  of  Eton,  he  was  fifth  on  the 
£st  at  the  date  (1447)  of  the  promotion  of 
'William  (rf  "Vi^nflete  [a,  v.]  to  the  see  of 
Winehsster.  He  probably  vacated  hb  fiel- 
lowship  at  Mertou  upon  his  election  at 
Eton,  for  in  the  accounts  (20  May  1448  to 
9  May  1450)  of  contributions  received  to- 
wards the  building  of  the  bell<tower  at 
Merton.-to  whidi  he  gave  6«.  8d.,  he  is  not 
styled  a  fellow  of  the  college.  His  position 
at  Eton  brought  him  into  contact  with 
Henry  VI,  of  whom  he  wrote  iu  Latin  an 
interesting  memoir.  It  was  printed  in  1732 
by  Thomas  Heame  [q.  v.]  in  his  *  Duo  Rerura 
Anglicarum  Scriptores^  (i.e.  Otterboume 
anaWhethamstede).  The  work  is  a  collec- 
tion of  anecdotes  illustrating  the  various 
virtuM  of  the  king.  Blakman  expressly 
states  that  he  writes  aa  well  from  personal 
knowledge  as  from  the  information  ofHenry's 
attendants.  Among  tiam  he  names  '  masters 
Bedon  and  Mannynge,*  and  Sir  Richard 
Tunstall,  tiie  king's  chamberlain.  Thomas 
Mannynge  was  dean  of  Windsor  (1462-63), 
a  preferment  he  vacated  after  his  attainder  by 
the  Yorkist  parliament  in  1461  (Lb  Neve, 
Foiti,  iii.  872 ;  Sot.  Pari,  v,  477  b,  480  6). 
Sir  Richard  Tunstall  was  attainted  by  the 
same  act  {ib.  pp.  477a,479o)[s»eTtiN8TALL, 
Oothbbbt].  Bedon  was  perhaps  John 
Bedon  (BTD.  1466 ;  Boabb,  Reg.  Univ.  Oxf. 
p.  6).  A  biography  drawn  from  such  sources 
naturally  became  a  panegyric,  but  it  was 
not  improbably  composed  for  a  purpose.  It 
was  written  ^ter  Henry  VI's  death  and,  to 
judge  bv  the  language  used  by  the  author 
about  toe  Yorkists,  after  the  accession 
Henry  VH.  The  canonisation  of  Henry  VI 
was  long  a  fevourite  project  of  Henry  VII, 
who  petitioned  it  of  three  popes  in  succes- 
sion—Innocent VIII  (1484-1492),  Alex- 
ander VI  (1492-1603).  and  Julius  II  (1608- 
1518)  (see  Wilxinb,  Concilia,  iii.  640; 
BusoH,  England  unUr  den  Tudors,  i.  238, 
886),  Blakman'e  apotheosis  was  doubtless 
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intended  to  prepare  the  public  mind  for  this 
Btep. 

Blakman  is  stated  in  the  title  of  the 
printed  copj  of  bis  book  to  have  been  a 
•  bachelor  of  diyinity  and  afterwards  a  monk 
of  the  Charterhouse  of  London.'  The  cor- 
rectness of  the  latter  part  of  this  statement 
is  rendered  probable  by  the  existence  of  a 
copy  of  Higden's  'Fcd^chronicon'  in  the 
Ashbombam  collection  m  scribed  at  the  foot 
of  the  first  page,  'Uber  domns  beate  Marie 
de  Witham  ordims  Carthueienats  ex  douo 
m.  Johannis Blakman.*  The  volume  is  bound 
in  crimson  morocco  "with  the  ro^al  arms, 
each  book  having  an  illuminated  initial  with 
the  arms  of  Eton  College  and  a  marginal 
ornament  in  gold  and  colours.  Nothing  is 
known  as  to  the  date  of  Blakman's  death. 
An  inscription  in  the  west  wall  of  the  Grey 
Priars  Cnurch,  London,  '  fr,  Johannes 
Blackeman  ob.  31  Jul:  1511'  must,  as  the 
dates  show,  refer  to  another  person.  A 
third  contemporai^  of  the  same  name  was  a 
benefactor  of  St.  John's  Hospital,  Coventry. 

[Oxford  City  Docnments,ed.  J.  E.  T.  Kogops, 
1891,  p.  814;  Epistolte  Academics,  ad.  H.  An- 
«Uy,  189S,  i.  176  ;  Hearne's  Sao  Reram  AogU- 
caram  Scriptores,  1732,  i.  286-307  ;  Harwood's 
Alnmni  Etonenses,  1797  ;  Lyte's  Hist,  of 
Eton  College,  1877  ;  Harl.  Soc.  v.  193  ;  Collect. 
Topogr.  ii.  166,  t.  398;  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  8th 
Kep.  App.  1881, 105  a ;  Brodrick's  Memorials  of 
Morton  College,  1885,  p.  233.]         I.  S.  L. 

BLANCHARD,  EDWAllD  LITT 
LAMAN  (1820-1889),  miscellaneouB  writer, 
the  son  of  "William  Blanchard  [5.  v.],  co- 
median, was  bom  at  No.  28  (originally  31) 
Great  Queen  Street,  London,  was  educated 
at  Brixton,  Ealing,  and  Lichfield,  accom- 
panied his  father  to  New  York  in  1881,  and 
was  in  1836  sub-editor  of  Pinnock's  '  Guide 
to  Knowledge.'  In  1839  he  wrote  for  ama- 
teurs his  first  pantomime,  in  which  he  played 
harleqiua.  Under  the  pseudonym  of  ^Fran- 
ciaco  Frost/  and  subsequently  under  his 
own  name^he  wrote  countlese  dramas,  faieea, 
and  burlesques.  In  1841  he  edited  Oham- 
bers's  '  London  Journal,'  and  subsequently 
founded  and  edited  'The  Astrologer  and 
Oracle  of  Destiny '  (1846,  29  Nos.),  and  also 
edited  the  'New  London  Magazine'  (1845, 
ii  Nos.)  He  is  responsible  for  editions  of 
Thomas  Dugdale's  'England  and  Wales  De- 
lineated' (2  vols.  1854,  ld60),and  Willough- 
by's 'Shakespeare;'  was  author  of  'Temple 
JEtar '  and  'Bnve  without  a  Destiny,'  novels ; 
wrote  many  illustrated  guides  to  London  and 
otherplaees, including Bradshaw's  ' Descrip- 
tive Kailw^  Guides ; '  furnished  entertain* 
ments  for  W.  S.  Woodin  and  Miss  Emma 
Stanlajiaongscomicuidsentimental,  prinei> 


pally  the  former  ;  and  other  miscellaneous 
works.   His  dramatic  efforts  included  plays 
for  the  eastern  or  minor  theatres,  written 
often  for  10s.  an  act.   To  west-end  playgoers 
he  is  principally  known  as  having  for  thirty- 
seven  years  supplied  the  Drury  Lane  panto- 
mime. These  works  were  not  devoid  of  pretti- 
ness  and  fancy,  in  which  respects  they  have 
not  since  been  equalled.    Alone  or  with 
various  collaborators  he  also  wrote  panto- 
mimes for  other  London  and  country  theatres^ 
amounting,  it  is  said,  to  one  hundred  in  aU. 
His  plays  have  never  been  collected,  very 
few  of  them  having  been  printed.  Blan- 
chard contributed  to  moat  of  the  comic  rivala 
to  '  Punch '  and  to  various  literary  ventuxes, 
and  was  associated  with  many  well-known 
men  of  letters,  from  Lu^h  Hunt  to  Edmund 
Yates ;  was  theatrical  cntic  of  many  papers, 
including  the  '  Sunday  Times,'  the  *  Weekly 
Dispatch,'  the  '  Illustrated  Times/ the  *  Lon- 
don Figaro,'  the  '  Observer,*  and  ultamat^y 
the 'Daily  Telegraph.'  To succesuve numbers 
of  the  '  Era  Almanack '  he  contributed  '  The 
Playgoer's  Portfolio,' and  be  wrote  frequently 
in  the '  Era.*   A  mere  list  of  his  producUonBy 
theatrical  uid  other,  would  occupy  cotumns. 
He  kept  a  dia^,  edited  in  1691,  after  luB 
death,  by  Messrs.  Clement  Sccrtl  and  Oedl 
Howard,  which  is  a  memorial  of  arduous 
and  incessant  struggle  and,  until  near  tk» 
end,  of  miserable  pay.  Itfumiflhesaddighfr- 
ful  picture  of  one  of  the  kindest,  moet  gemal, 
and  lovable  of  Bohemians — a  man  with  some 
of  the  charm  of  a  Charles  Lunb.   After  a 
long  and  distressing  illness  he  died  of  creep- 
ing paralysis  (4  Sept.  1889)  at  Albert  Man- 
sions, Victoria  Street,  and  was  buried  on  the 
1 0th  in  the  Kensington  cemeteij  at  Hanwell . 
Blanchard  was  twice  married,his  second  wife, 
to  whom  a  complimentary  performance  wa» 
given  at  Drury  Lane,  surviving  him.  In  his 
'  Life '  by  Scott  and  Howard  his  third  name  ia 

£iven  as  Leman;  on  his  tombstone  it  ia 
isman. 

[Personal  knowledge;  Yates's  Recollections 
and  Experimoes,  p.  210 ;  Scott  and  Bowaid'e 
Life,  1891  (with  portrait)  ;  Era.  7  and  14  Sept. 
1889;  Hen  4tf  the  Urns,  12th  ad.;  Athaumm, 
7  Sapt.  1889.]  J.  K. 

BLAND,  NATHANIEL  (180S-1866), 
Persian  scholar,  bom  8  Feb.  1808,  was  the 
only  son  of  Nathaniel  Bland  of  Randalls 
Park,  Leatherhead.  His  father's  name  was 
originally  Crumpe,  bat  after  leaving  Ireland 
and  purchasing  Randall*  Park  he  took,  in 
1812,  the  Bumame  of  his  mother,  Dorothea, 
daughter  of  I^.  Bland  of  Derriquin  Castle, 
CO.  Kerry,  ui  eminent  civilian. 

Bluid  entered  Eton  in  1618,  matriculated 
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from  Chrbt  Cauuch,  Oxfbra.  in  Oetolker  1821, 
and  graduated  B.A.  in  1826.  He  was  an 
elegantPersiaB  Bcholar,and  between 1843 and 
1853  contributed  Beveral  valuable  papers  to 
the  Kc^al  Asiatic  Society's  '  Journal/  The 
first,  read  June  1843  (vol.  vii.]),  was  a  notice 
of  the  Atash  Kada,  a  collection  of  lives  of 
poets.  This  and  a  sapplementary  article  in 
ToLix.  of  the  'Journal  are  still  standard  au- 
thorities on  the  subject.  In  1847  be  contri- 
buted an  elaborate  article  on  Feruan  chess, 
wbidi  was  afterwards  published  separately, 
fie  also  described  the  Pote  collection  of 
oriental  manuscripts  in  the  Eton  Colle^ 
libnayfaeePoiB,  JoBBpH  J  in  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Sodstrs  'Jomiial'  (ong.  aeries,  toL  tiu. 
l(Mr-6).  Hia  last  eontribation  to  the '  Jotuv 
naif'  in  1863,  was  <»  the  Huhammadansei* 
ence  <^  the  interpretation  of  draams.  In 
1844  he  edUed  NimeU's  '  Makhzun-al-Asrif  * 
f<v  the  Oriental  Translation  Fund.  But  un- 
fortunately he  did  not  finish  this  work. 
The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  calamitous.  He 
took  to  gambling,  had  to  sell  Kendalls  Park, 
and  eventually  committed  suicide  at  Horn- 
bonxg^leB-lhunsonlOAug.1865.  Hisvaluable 
collection  of  Persian  and  other  nuuiuscripte 
was  sold  through  Bernard  Quaritch  in  lo66 
and  purchased  by  the  Karl  of  Crawford.  It 
now  forms  part  of  the  BibliothecaLindesiana. 

[Pioeeediiigs  of  the  JLJiS.,  vol.  ii.  N.S.  p.  8 ; 
Amnal  B^ozt  of  June  1866.]         H.  B-a. 

BLAXFOBD,  HENRT  FRANCIS 
(1884-1893),  meteorologist  and  geol(^st, 
son  of  William  Blimfbrdby  Ms  wife,  Harriet 
Simpson,  was  bom  on  3  June  1834  in  Bou- 
verieStreet.'White&iarB,  where  his  father  had 
a  manuiactorr.  His  earlier  education  was 
at  schools  in  Brighton  and  Brussels.  After 
psasing  with  distinction  through  the  Royal 
School  of  Mines,  and  studying  for  a  year  at 
Freibet]g  in  Saxony,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Geolt^cal  Survey  of  India,  where  he  began 
work  m  the  autumn  of  1865.  Early  in  nis 
career  he  made  the  first  step  towards  setting 
in  order  the  Gondwana  group,  bv  separating 
fiom  it  the  Taldiir  strata  with  their  remark- 
able boulder  bed,  and  he  afterwards  classified 
tlie  eretaeeous  strata  nearTriohinopoly.  In 
1683,  as  his  health  was  sv^ing,  he  retired 
from  the  survey,  but  aooepted  a  post  in  the 
Bengal  educational  dapartinent,  bang  one  of 
the  i»o&8Sors  st  t^e  Presideney  College,  Cal- 
cutta, untU  1872. 

Geology  was  now  almost  laid  aude  for 
meteorolwy,  in  which  science  he  became  so 
distinguished  that  in  the  last-named  year 
be  was  aj^inted  meteorological  reporter  to 
the  government  of  Bengal,  and  was  placed 
incho^of  an^^ee  to  give  storm  waminga 


as  well  aa  mska  observations  in  the  pr»- 
Hdeney.  Important  discoveries  as  to  the 
origin  of  cyclonee  were  the  result,  and  on 
the  formation  of  a  more  comprehensive  de- 
partment he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  it 
as  meteorolo^cal  reporter  to  the  govern- 
ment of  India.  The  work  was  arduous, 
but  Blanford'a  powers  of  o^anisation  and 
scientific  knowledge  were  fruitful  in  results, 
the  value  of  which  has  been  widely  reoog- 
nised,  not  the  least  being  his  numerous 
reports  and  papers,  most  of  which  wilt  be 
found  in  the  publications  of  the  India  Office. 
In  1888  he  retired  and  returned  to  England, 
nsidiugatFolkestonetillhis  dealiiMi  28  Jan. 
1898.  Be  mairied,  on  SO  June  1667,  Char- 
lotte HaekenBie,daii^ht«rofGeoi!ge  Ferguson 
Coekbum  (rf  the^diaciTilBerviGe,andgrand^ 
daughter  of  Lord-^ostMeCoekhuzn.  Sheanr- 
vivM  him,  together  with  two  soos  and  as 
many  daughters. 

Of  Blambrd's  snentific  papers,  some  fifty 
in  number,  the  majority  deal  with  meteoro- 
logy,  hut  those  on  geology  exhibit  a  wide 
range  of  knowledge.  He  also  wrote,  together 
with  his  contributions  to  the  survey  publi- 
cations, wholly  or  in  part,  the  following 
books :  1.  (with  Csrl  Jonann  August  Theo- 
dor  Scheerer)  '  An  Introduction  to  the  use 
of  the  Blowpipe.  Together  with  a  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Blowpipe  CfaaracterB  of  the  most 
important  Minenls,' London  (translated  and 
compiled  by  Blanford),  1866,  12mo:  Srd 
edit.  1876.  2.  (with  John  William  Salter 
[q.  V.])  'Palsontology  of  Niti  in  the  Nor- 
thern Himalaya,'  Calcutta,  1866,  8to. 
3.  (with  J.  £.  Gastrell)  <  Report  of  the  Cal- 
!  cutta  Cyclone  of  5  Oct.  1864,'  Calcutta, 
1866,  8vo.  4.  *  The  Indian  Meteorologist'a 
Vade  Hecum,'  1666;  enlarged  edit.  Cal- 
cutta, 1877,  4to.  6.  *  Rudiments  of  Physi- 
cal Geography  for  the  use  of  Indian  Schools,' 
Calcutta,  1873, 8vo ;  6th  edit.  London,  1878, 
8to.  6.  '  The  Winds  of  Northern  India,' 
1873,  8vo.  7.  'A  Practical  Guide  to  the 
Climates  and  Weather  of  India,  Ceylon, 
Burma,'  London,  1889,  8vo.  8.  *  An  Ele- 
mentary Geogra^^  of  India,  Burma,  and 
CeTlon/Loitd<m,l890,8vo.  He  was  elected 
F.G.a  in  1862,  TJtja.  in  1880,  was  president 
of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  in  1884^, 
and  an  braorary  member  <rf  sereral  finwgn 
meteorological  societies. 

[Nature,  zlvii.  822  ;  Quarterly  Jouraal  Oeolo- 
gical  Socie^  Pkoe.  xlix.  52 ;  inrormatioD  kindly 
given  by  W.  T.  Bknford,  esq,  FJl.S.,  brother 
of  H.  F.  Blanford.]  T.  G.  B. 

BLENKINSOP,JOHN  (1783-1831),  one 
of  the  pionews  of  the  locomotive,  was  bom 
near  Leeda  in  1788,  and  became  the  pxincH 
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{lal  aflent  of  the  Brandling  familj  who 
ownecT  the  extensive  Middleton  collieries  in 
that  dietrict.  On  10  April  1811  he  obtained 
a  patent  (No.  3431)  for  anew  species  of  loco- 
motiye,  developing  some  of  the  ideas  embodied 
in  the  lootunotive  conat meted  by  Richard 
Trevithick  [q.  t.]  in  1808,  but  combining 
with  tham  a  new  plan  to  overcome  the  pre- 
sumed difficulty  of  securing  adheuon  between 
the  engine  wheels  and  the  rails.  This  was 
eflbctsd  hy  means  of  «  racked  or  toothed 
rail,  laid  along  one  aide  of  the  road,  into 
which  the  tooued  wheel  Uie  looomotiTe 
wwked  as  pinions  woih  into  a  ra^k.  The 
boilex  of  Blenkinsop's  locomotive  was  d 
cast  irun,  of  the  plain  cylindrical  lund  with 
one  flue->-tha  fire  being  at  one  end  and  the 
chimney  at  the  oUwr.  It  wa«  supported 
upon  a  eazziage  resting  without  8|Hnngs, 
directly  upon  two  pairs  of  wheels  and  axles, 
which  were  unconaecCed  with  the  working 
parts,  aod  eerved  merely  to  support  the 
weight  of  Uie  engine  upon  the  rails,  the  pro- 
gress being  effected  wholly  by  the  c<^-wneel 
working  into  the  toothed  rack.  The  engine 
bad  two  cylinders  instead  of  one  as  in 
Trevitluok's  engine.  The  invention  of  the 
double  cylinder  was  doe  to  Matthew  Murray, 
of  the  Ann  of  Teuton,  Murray,  &  Wood, 
Mia  of  the  bast  mechanical  engineers  of 
his  time;  Blenldnsop,  who  was  not  him- 
self a  mechanic,  having  consulted  him  as  to 
all  the  practical  details.  The  connecting 
rods  gave  the  motion  to  two  pinions  b^ 
cranks  at  right  angles  to  each  otner ;  these 
pinions  communicating  the  motion  to  the 
wheel  which  worked  into  the  ct^ged  raiL 

The  first  experiment  with  Bknkinsop's 
engine  was  made  on  Wednesdav,  'ii  June 
1812.  Upon  that  day  *  at  4  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  the  machine  tan  from  the  coal 
staith  to  the  top  of  Hunsletmoor,  where  six 
and  afterwards  eight  waggons  of  coal,  each 
weighing  31  tons,  were  hooked  to  the  back 
part.  With  this  immense  weight,  to  which, 
as  it  apfiToaohed  the  town,  was  superadded 
about  fifty  of  the  spectators  mounted  upon 
the  wagons,  it  set  off  on  its  return  Journey 
to  the  coal  staith  and  performed  the  journey, 
a  distance  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  in  28 
minutes,  without  the  slightest  accident' 
{Leedt  Mercury,  27  June  1812).  The 
machine  was  stated  to  be  capable,  when 
lightly  loaded,  of  moving  at  a  speed  of  ten 
miles  an  hour.  A  drawing  aad  description 
of  it  with  the  official  specidcation  were  given 
in  the  '  Leeds  Mercury '  of  18  July  181:2. 

Blenkinsop's  engine  has  an  undoubted 
daim  to  beconaidered  Uie  first  oommeroially 
•nooesaful  enoine  employed  upon  any  rail- 
way. .  The  hwomotivea  mada  upon  the 


Blenkinsop  pattern  began  woriEing  regnlariy 
in  August  1813,  hauliuff  90  coal  wagons  a 
distance  of  3^  milaa  within  the  hour.  They 
continued  for  many  yean  to  be  thus  em- 
ployed and  formed  one  of  the  chief  curiosi- 
ties of  Ijeeds,  being  greatly  admired  by  the 
Grand  Duke  (afterwards  the  csar)  Kiooolas 
in  1816.  GeoFR^  St^hrawtn  saw  one  of  the 
*  Leeds  engines '  at  Coxlodge  on  2  Sept.  1813, 
and  hi*  first  locomotive  constructod  at 
KiUiuworth  waa  boUt  to  a  large  octent 
aA«r  taa  Bleakiuaop  pattern ;  but  he  soon 
saw  his  way  to  gat  rid  of  the  oo{f>wheela, 
and  it  wai  hit  Moond  loeomotivB  of  1816 
which  ranks  as  the  direct  aneeator  <tf  du 
present  machine  (cf.  Robbbt  SiBraBifKHi*a 
Narratipe  o/Myt^tha's  Inventiona). 

Blenkinsop  died  at  Leeds  on  2S  Jan.  1831, 
'  after  a  teatoos  illness,  aged  forty-eif^t.' 
A  beautiful  model  of  his  engine  of  1813  waa 
exhibited  at  a  oonveisauone  of  tha  Leeds 
Philosophical  Society  in  December  1863, 
and  a  photograph  or  this  modd  with  ex- 
planatoiT  notes  naa  since  been  ^aetd  in  the 
Leeds  Philosophical  Hall. 

[Leeds  Mercury,  29  Jan.  1681 ;  Taylor'sKo- 
graphia  Leodieosw,  18M.  827 ;  Smiles's  Urea  of 
tha  Sagineon,  IMS.  Ui.  87.  07;  Woodcroffa 
Index  of  fatsataes.  1617-1862;  TraviUiiek's 
LifB  of  Aichazd  Tnrithusfc,  i879,  308 ;  Stosres 
Dewriptire  History  aad  Aneeiotss  of  the  St«ain 
EogiDfl.]  T.  S. 

BLEW,  ■WILLIAM  JOHN  (^1808-1894), 
lituiviolfMrist,  only  eon  of  William  Blew  of 
St.  ^mee  s,  Westminster,  was  bom  in  that 
parish  on  13  April  1808,  and  educated  with 
John  Henry  (afterwards  Cardinal)  Newman 
[q.  v.]  at  St.  Nicholas's  school,  Ealing^and 
at  Oxford,  where  he  matriculated  from  Wad- 
ham  Coll^  in  October  1826.  He  waa 
elected  Goodridge  exhibitiouer  of  Wadbam 
in  1826,  graduated  B.A.  on  18  May  1830, 
and  M.A..  on  IS  June  1832.  He  was  curate 
of  Nuthunt,  Sussex,  from  1883  to  1840, 
being  ordained  deacon  in  1882  and  priest  1^ 
the  bishop  of  Ohicheater  in  1834.  From 
1840  to  1842  he  was  curato  of  St.  Annela, 
Soho,  and  in  1842  became  incumbent  of  St. 
John's,  Milton-next-Qravesend,  where  he 
waa  free  to  give  a  high  chorch  tone  to  the 
services.  In  1860,  owing  to  a  difference 
with  his  bishop,  he  retired  from  active  clerical 
work  and  devoted  himself  mainly  to  litur- 
gical and  theological  studies.  He  had  mar- 
ried after  hie  fatner's  death  in  1845,  and  re- 
sided at  his  father's  houee,  6  Warwick 
Street,  Pall  Malt  East,  where  he  died,  aged 
86,  on  28  Dec.  1894. 

Blew  was  a  scholar  of  some  repute.  Ha 
published  translations  of  the '  Iliad '  in  1831, 
.<£sohylus'»  'Agamemnoa'  in  1666,  and 
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EoiipideB's  'Medeft'  in  English  TeiM  in  1887, 
He  also  edltedl,  under  the  title  *  Queen  Mazr/ 
two  pla-ys  bj  Dekker  and  Webster  and  by 
Tlionuu  Herwood,  vis. :  '  The  Famous  His-' 
toiy  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyat '  and '  Ifyou  know 
not  me,  vou  know  nobody ;  01,  tlie  Iroubles  of 
Queen  Elizabeth '(London,  1876,  8to).  But 
his  chief  interest  lay  in  eccleeiolo^,  and 
probablj  bis  most  solid  work  was  his  edition 
ofthe  '  Abeideen  fireviaiy'for  the  Banna- 
t^  Club  in  1854.  In  1852  be  published, 
with  hie  friend  Henry  John  Gauntlett  [q.  t.I 
'  The  Cbuich  Hymn  and  Tune  Book,'  woich 
reacheda  second  edition  in  1856.  The  hymns, 
which areohieSytransUttonafrom  the  L$Xai 
Blew,  \  are  terae,  vigorous,  musical,  and 
great  merit '  (Juuur).  The  volume  also 
contaiu  several  original  hymns  bv  Blew, 
liiis  was  followed  by  *  Hymns  and  Hymn 
Books,'  1863.  8vo,  and  in  1877  by  an  edition 
of  the  1648 '  Altai  Sunoe  of  the  Church  of 
England.* 

[QoBidian,  9  Jan,  1896 ;  Church  Timet,  4  Jon. 
im ;  Timer,  29  Dec  1894 ;  Crofkford'a  Clerical 
Directoiy,  1894  ;  Juliao'a  Diet,  of  Hjmnology; 
FoaUr'a  Alumni  Oxon.  1715-1836  :  R.  B,  Qar- 
diuer'fl  Banster  of  Wadham ;  Notea  and  Qaeries, 
2nd  Hsr.  vii.  6.]  A.  F.  P. 

BLUn),  MATHILDE  (1841-1896), 
poetess,  was  bom  at  Mannheim  on  21  Maxch 
18II,  and  was  the  daughter  of  a  banker 
named  Cohen.  She  euMequ^tly  adopted 
the  name  which  her  mother  had  acquired 
by  bar  second  narriage  vit^  Mr.  Karl  Blind, 
orameooos  in  the  tfaden  insnrxecdoa  <^ 
181^^  After  the  snpprosBion  of  the  revo- 
Intknaijnioveraent  Mr.  Blind  and  his&mtly, 
exiled  frpm  Germany  and  expelled  from 
Fiance  and  Belgium,  took  refuge  in  London, 
where  Mi1l!•-^■'^^1^  received  an  English  edu- 
cation and  became  imcticaUy  an  English- 
wcanan.  She  was  nevertheless  greatly 
influenced  by  the  foreign  refugees  who  fre- 
QQented  her  step-father'a  house,  especially 
Mazzini,  for  whom  she  entertained  a  pas^ 
sionata  admiration,  and  of  whom  she  after- 
wards published  interesting  reminiacences. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen  she  travelled  by  her- 
self in  Switzerland,  and  the  intimate  rela- 
tions she  maintained  with  the  continent 
throngluHit  her  life  gave  her  literary  work 
an  especially  coonopolitan  character.  Her 
fint  known  prodootion  was  a  (Jennan  ode 
recited  at  Bradfi>Td  on  occaaion  d  the 
Schiller  centenary  (1860).  It  was  followed 
by  an  Euglidi  tr^;edy  on  Robee^wxe,. 
praised  h^  Louis  Blanc,  but  never  Minted, 
and  by  a  uttle  volume  of  immature  'Poems 
published  in  1807  under  the  pseudonym  of 
'Claude  Lake.'  Visits  to  Scotland  inspired 
with  two  poem^iof  conaiderabl*  oompaw 


and  pretension—'  The  Prophecy  of  St.  Oran ' 
,  (published  in  188],  but  written  some  years 
previously},  nanratinf  the  remarkable  lassnd 

of  that  saint,  and  'The  Heather  on  Fire' 
(1886),  a  denunciation  of  indiscriminate 
Highland  evictions.  Both  are  full  of  im- 
passioned eloquence  and  energy,  and  <  The 
Prophecv  of  St.  Oran'  in  particular  has  Hl 
ample  snare  of  the  quality  which  Matthew 
Arnold  denominates  'Celtic  inagic'  '  Taran- 
tella,' a  prose  romance,  was  published  in 
1885  (2nd  edit.  1886;  also  Boston,  1885). 
It  is  a  stirring  story,  but  too  imaginative 
and  dependent  on  incident  to  harmonise 
with  the  taste  of  its  day.  At  a  later  period 
it  niu^t  have  obtained  considerable  success. 
In  1^  Matjujde  Blind  produced  the  most 
ambitious  of  her  works, '  The  Ascent  of  Man,' 
desinied  as  the  epic  of  evolittion  according 
to  Darwin.  Mathilde  Blind's  poem  is  fine 
only  inparts,  but  the  finest  parts  are  very 
fine.  Her  ambition  to  deal  with  the  highest 
things  was  further  evinced  by  her  under- 
taking at  different  times  l^e  translation  of 
the  two  contemporary  continental  books  most 
&moiis  at  the  moment — Strauss's  *  The  Old 
Faith  and  the  New '  (1673  and  1874)  and 
'  The  Journal  of  Marie  Bashkirtseff  *  (1890) ; 
also  by  writing  for  the  '  Eminent  Women 
Series'  the  lives  of  two  of  the  most  distin- 
guished among  women— George  Eliot  (1883; 
new  edit.  18»S)and  Madame  Roland  (1886). 
Thp  translations  were  good,  and  the  bio- 
gn^hiea  workmanlike.  While  writing  the 
latter  she  was  principally  residing  at  Man- 
chester, whither  she  had  been  drawn  by 
regard  for  the  painter,  Ford  Madox  Brown 
[q.  V.  Suppl.1  then  engaged  in  decorating 
the  town  nsJl  with  frescoes,  and  his  wife. 
At  a  later  period  she  travelled  much  in 
Italy  and  J^ypt,  partly  drawn  by  the  love 
of  nature  and  antiquity,  partly  by  the  failure 
of  her  health.  These  traveu  had  their  in- 
fluence in  'Dramas  in  Miuiat\ire '  (1891) 
and  'Songs  and  Sonnets' (189S),  and  formed 
the  Btapk  of  'Birds  of  Passage'  (1895). 
Her  lost  poetical  work  was  performed  at 
Stratford-on-Avon,  where  the  quiet  loveli- 
ness of  the  Warwickshire  scenery  and  the 
associations  with  Shakespeare  inspired  her 
with  some  very  beautiful  sonnets.  She  died 
in  London  <m  26  Nor.  1896,  bequeathing  the 
greater  part  of  her  property,  which  had 
mostly  come  to  her  late  In  Ufe  by  the  legacy 
of  a  Btep-lnother,  to  Newnham  CoUw^ 
Cambridge!  She  was  interred  in  Findiky 
conetefy,  under  a  handsome  monument 
erected  by  her  firm  friend,  Dr.  Louis  Mond, 
to  whose;  generosity  is  ^so  to  be  ascribed 
the  reissue  since  her  death  of  '  The  Ascent 
of  MsD,'  with  an  introduction  by  Dr.  Alfred 
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Rnaul  Wallace  (1899)  and  the  publication 
of  *  The  Poetical  Works  of  Hathilde  Blind ' 
(a  selection  edited  by  Arthur  STmons,  with 
a  memoir  by  Dr.  Gamett,  1900,  8to). 

There  was  mora  character  in  Mathilde 
Blind  than  she  could  quite  bring  out  in  her 
poetry,  thongh  no  effort  was  wanting.  The 
consciousness  of  effort,  indeed,  is  a  draw- 
back to  the  enjoyment  of  her  verse.  Some- 
times, however,  eflpeciallv  in  songs,  sonnets, 
and  the  lyrics  with  whi<m  she  was  inspired 
by  sympathy  with  the  destitute  and  outcast 
classes,  she  achieves  a  perfect  result;  and 
the  local  colouring  of  her  Scottish  and  many 
of  her  oriental  poems  is  fine  and  true.  Some 
of  her  sonnets  are  exceedingly  impressive ; 
she  neratheless  did  her  powers  most  real 
justice  when  her  singing  robes  were  laid 
aside,  and  her  reputation  would  be  enhanced 
by  a  judioioiu  selection  from  her  correspon- 
dence. 

[Memoir  preflxed  to  Mathilde  BHnd'a  collected 
poems,  1900;  Uiles'a  Foeti  and  Poetry  of  the 
Centuiy;  personal  knowledge.]  B.  Or, 

BLITH,  WALTER  1649),  agricul- 
tural writer,  issued  in  1649  a  work  en- 
titled 'The  English  Improver,  or  a  new 
Survey  of  Husbandry.  .  .  .  Held  forth 
under  Six  Peeces  of  Improvement.  By 
Walter  Blith,  a  Lover  of  Ingenuity,'  Lon- 
don, l04Si.  This  edition  has  two  oedieaF 
titms :  one  'To  thole  of  the  Hivh  and  Ho- 
nourable Housea  of  Fariiament ;  and  anothw 
'  To  the  Ingenuous  Reader.'  Of  this  book 
Tb<m)ld  lU^fers  si^  in  his  '  ^  Centuries 
of  Work  and  Wages '  (p.  466) :  '  The  parti- 
culars are  those  commonplaces  of  agriculture 
which  are  found  in  all  treatises  of  the  time.' 
In  1662  it  was  re-issued  in  a  revised  form 
as  *  The  English  Improver  Improved,  or  the 
Snrvev  of  Husbanuy  Surveyed,'  with  '  a 
second  part  containing  six  newer  peeces  of 
improvement,'  and  with  an  engraved  title- 
pa^  headed  *  Vive  la  Republick,'  which  con- 
tained representations  of  horse-  and  foot- 
soldiers,  and  of  agricultural  operations.  The 
edition  of  1663  contains  seven  dedications 
or  preliminary  epistles :  to  'The  Right  Ho* 
nouraUe  the  Lord  Generall  Cromwell,  and 
the  Countnl  of  State;'  to  'The  Nobility  and 
Gentry; '  to '  The  Indostrions  Reader; '  to 
'  The  Houses  of  Court  and  Unirersities ; ' 
to  'The  Honourable  the  Souldiery  of  these 
Nations  of  England,  Scotland,  andlreland ; ' 
to  '  The  Husbandman,  Fanner,  or  Tenant ; ' 
to  'The  Cottager,  Labourer,  or  meanest  Com- 
moner.* 

In  the  first  dedication  Blith  refers  to 
eight  'prejudices  to  improvements,'  the  first 
ofwhicii  is  interesting  nom  the  point  of  view 


of  the  history  of  tenant-right  and  Agricultural 
Holdings  Acta.  '  If  a  tenant  be  at  never  so 
great  paiuee  or  cost  for  the  Impravement  cf 
his  lAnd,  he  doth  thereby  but  occasion  a 
ereaterKack  upon  himself,  or  else  invests  hia 
Land-Lord  into  his  cost  and  labour  gratis,  or 
at  best  lyes  at  his  Land-Lord's  mercy  for  t»- 
quitall,  which  occasions  a  neglect  of  all 
good  Husbandry,  to  his  owne,  the  land,  the 
Land-Lord,  andtbe  Common  wealth's  suffer-- 
ing.  Now  this  I  humbly  conceive  may  be 
removed,  if  there  were  a  Law  Inacted  by 
which  every  Land-Lord  should  be  obliged 
BiibaT  to  give  him  reasonable  allowance  for 
his  cleate  Improvement,  or  else  suffer  him  or 
his  to  enjoy  it  so  much  longer  as  till  he  hath 
had  a  pfoportion^le  reqnitalL'  In  the 
fifth  deoicmcta  Blith  signs  himself  *  Your 
quondam  brother,  fellow-souldier,  and  very 
semnt,  Walter  Blith,'  and  some  commen- 
datory verses  prefixed  to  the  book,  signed 
'T.  C.,'  are  addressed  <To  Captain  W. 
Blith  upon  his  Immovement.'  He  would 
therefore  seem  to  nave  been  a  captain  in 
the  parliamentary  nxmj.  Then  was  a '  Cap- 
tain Blith'  of  the  king's  ship  Vanguard 
in  1642. 

[BUth's  Enfilish  Impmmr,  1849,  1652.] 

K  Cm. 

BLOCHMANN,  HENRY  FERDI- 
NAND (1838-1878),  orientalist,  bom  at 
Dresden  on  8  Jan.  1886,  was  the  son  of 
Ernest  Ehrraifried  Blochmsnn,  printer,  and 
nephew  of  Earl  Justus  Bloehiunn,  a  dis- 
tinguished pupil  at  Pestalosri.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Ennzschule  in  Dresden  and 
the  university  of  Leipzig  (1866),  where  he 
studied  oriental  lanffu&gee  under  Fleischer, 
and  afterwards  (1667)  under  Haase  at  Paris. 
In  the  following  year  he  came  to  England, 
eager  to  visit  India  and  to  study  the  eastern 
languages  in  eitu ;  and  as  the  only  means 
open  to  him  of  getting  there  he  enlisted  in 
the  British  army  in  1868,  and  went  out  to 
India  as  a  private  soldier,  after  the  example 
of  Anguetu.  du  Perron.  His  linguistic  and 
other  abilities  had,  however,  become  known 
on  the  voysge  to  India,  and  soon  after  hia 
arrival  in  Calcutta  he  was  set  to  do  offiofr* 
wOTk  in  Fort  William,  and  gave  leasma  in 
Frasian.  In  the  course  oi  about  a  year  he 
obtained  his  disoharge,  and  fiff  a  time  entered 
the  service  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Company  as  an  interpreter.  He  was  be- 
ftiended  by  ^e  Arabic  scholar,  Captain 
(afterwards  Major-general^  William  Nassau 
Lees  [q.v.},  the  principal  oi  the  Madrasa  and 
secretary  to  the  bosrd  of  examiners,  who 
had  assisted  in  obtaining  his  discharge,  and 
through  whom  he  obtamed,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two,  his  first  government  appoint- 
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meBt  (1860)  of  awiatant  profeaaor  of  Arabic 
ud  fwaian  in  the  Calcutta  Madraaa.  In 
1861  he  graduated  M.A.  and  LL.D.  at  the 
wuTenitj  of  Calcutta,  chooaing  Hebrew  for 
the  subject  of  hie  examination.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  left  the  Madraaa  to  become 
pro-rector  and  professor  of  mathematics,  &c., 
at  the  Doveton  College ;  but  returning  to 
the  Madrasa  in  1866,  he  remained  there  for 
the  rest  of  hi£  life,  and  waa  principal  when 
lie  died. 

Though  Blochmann  made  some  archfeo- 
logical  tours  in  India  aad  British  Burma,  ha 
geiwrally  Ured  quietly  in  Calcutta,  worked 
hard  at  Persian  and  AralHC,  and  in  1868  b»- 
came  philological  secretary  to  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Bengal,  In  this  position  he  wag 
invaluable,  and  the  list  of  his  contributions 
to  the  sodety's  '  Journal '  and  '  ProceedingB  * 
(Appendix  I),  Centenary  Review  of  the  iiSo- 
clety's  work,  Calcutta.  1886)  shows  the  ex- 
tent and  variety  of  his  labours.  Nothing 
connected  with  the  history  of  Mohammedan 
India  came  amiss  to  him,  but  the  most  ela- 
borate and  valuable  of  his  papers  are  his 
'  Contributions  to  the  History  and  Geo- 
graphy of  Bengal '  (J.  A.  3.  B.  vols.  xlii. 
xliii.  xliv.)  The  work,  however,  on  which 
hia  fame  mainly  rests  ia  his  translation  of 
the  <Aiuri-Ahbaii'  of  Abdl^Faal,  the  first 
attempt  at  a  thorough  translation  of  the 
orif^al ;  for  the  version  of  Francis  Gladwin 
[q.T.],  though  a  meritorious  work  for  its  time, 
la  rather  an  abstract  than  a  translation.  Un- 
happily, Blochmann  did  not  live  to  do  more 
than  translate  the  first  volume  (Calcutta, 
1873),  but  the  work  was  ably  completed  by 
Colonel  H.  S.  Jarrett.  Blochmann's  notes 
are  full  and  accurate,  and  throw  a  flood  of 
light  on  the  Emperor  Akbar  and  his  court, 
and  on  the  administration  of  the  Mogul  em- 
pire. Prefixed  to  the  translation  is  a  valu- 
able life  of  Abiil-Fail,  of  whom,  however, 
be  formed  too  high  an  estimate.  Another 
important  work  was  'The  Prosody  of  the 
Fenians,*  Oalcutta,  1873.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  he  hod  been  woikii^  at  a  Persian 
dictionary,  but  no  trace  of  the  manuscript 
oould  be  found  among  his  papers.  "With 
all  his  learning,  Blochmann  was  the  most 
modest  of  men,  and  welcomed  criticism  and 
oorraction. 

Overwork  and  the  exhausting  climate 
caused  his  early  death  on  13  July  1878.  He 
is  buried  in  tne  Circular  Road  cemetery, 
Calcutta.  He  married  an  Irish  lady,  who  sur- 
vived him,  and  left  three  children.  A  well- 
executed  marble  bust  adonis  the  rooms  of 
the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal. 

[Private  information ;  obitaary  notice  by  W.  T. 
Blanford  in  Proceedinga  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic 


Society,  August  1878,  p.  164;  obituary  aotioe 
by  a  relative,  Hermann  Krone,  read  before  the 
Dresden  Oeographieal  Society  and  afterwards 
published  in  the  Zeitschrift  der  dsatschen  mor- 
genlandischen  Oesellschaft,  Leiprig,  1879,xxxiii, 
835.  The  ioacription  on  his  tombstODO  misstates 
the  d^r  of  hia  birth  as  7  Jan.,  and  gins  his 
Christian  names  as  Henry  J.]         H.  B-a. 

BLOMEFmLD,  LEONARD,  formerly 
Lbonabd  Jbittms  (1800-1898),  naturalist, 
a  younger  sou  of  George  I«eonard  Jenyna, 
canon  of  Ely  and  chairman  of  the  board  of 
agriculture,  was  boni  in  Pall  Mall  on  26  May 
1800.  His  mother  was  a  dau^ter  of  Dr. 
Heberden  and  a  first  cousin  of  Dr.  WQliam 
Wollaaton.  Upon  the  death  of  his  cousin 
Soame  Jenyns  [q.  v.]  in  1787,  George  Leo- 
nard Jenyna  baa  come  in  for  the  Bottisham 
Hall  property  in  Cambridgeshire.  Leonard's 
first  recollection  waa  the  funeral  of  Lord 
Nelson.  In  1813  he  was  moved  from  a  school 
at  Putney  to  Eton,  where  he  remembered  as 
dull  schoolfellows  the  two  Puaeys.  He  took 
no  part  in  the  school  gamee,  but  was  devoted 
to  cnemistry,  and  was  introduced  to  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  in  1817  as  '  the  Eton  boy  who  lit  his 
rooms  with  gas.'  In  1816  he  went  to  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  took  a  pass 
degree  four  years  later,  la  1833  he  was  or- 
dained deacon  by  Bishop  Pelham  of  Exeter 
in  Old  Maiylebwie  CSiureh,  and  nut  year 
was  ordained  priest  in  Christ's  Colle^  l^ 
the  master,  who  was  also  bishop  of  Lincoln, 
Dr.  Kaye,'  the  first  prelate  to  discard  a  wig.' 
After  ordination  he  entered  upon  pariw 
work  immediately  as  curate  of  Swa^am 
Bulbeck,  a  parish  of  seven  hundred  souls, 
adjoining  the  Bottisham  estate  in  Cambridge- 
shire. During  the  five  years  of  his  curacy 
he  never  saw  his  vicar.  The  latter  resigned 
in  1838,  and  Jenyns  was  given  the  benefice 
by  Bishop  Sparke  of  Ely.  He  was  the  first 
resident  vicar  at  Swanham  Bulbeck,  but 
in  the  execution  of  the  reforms  that  were 
necessaiT  he  observed  the  strictest  modnvr- 
tion,  and  so  gained  the  permanent  good-will 
of  his  parishioners.  He  reorganised  a  local 
charity  school  which  had  got  into  evil  hands, 
enlarged  the  vioarage  house,  and  planted  a 
garden.  Cambridge  was  within  an  easy  ride, 
and  he  was  thus  able  to  maintain  an  inti- 
macy there  with  such  of  his  contemporaries 
as  snared  his  love  of  natural  history.  These 
were  not  numerous,  but  included  such  namee 
as  Henslow,  Whewell,  Darwin,  Adam  Sndg- 
wick,  Julius  Hare,  and  Bishop  Thirlwall. 
In  1834-5  (pre&ce  dated  Swaffham  Bul- 
beck, 24  Oct.  1835)  he  wrote  his  useful 
'Manual  of  British  Vertebrate  Animals,' 
which  was  issued  by  the  syndics  of  the 
Cambridge  University  Press,  and  was  held 
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In  bigh  estimatioB  tt  a  worit  of  reference, 
BBd  Bpeeit^y  praised,  as  regarde  tbe  omitho- 
Ic^cal  detauft,  hy  Charles  Lncien  Bonaparte. 
Before  he  had  completed  it,  at  the  earnest 
request  of  CSiarles  Darwin,  he  nndert^k  to 
edit  the  monograph  on  the  '  Fishea '  for  the 
'  Zoology  of  the  vojam  of  H.M.S.  Beagle,' 
published  in  1840.  The  poet  of  natunULst 
to  the  Beagle  had  first  been  offered  to  Hens- 
low  and  then  to  Jenyns,  bat  be  hesitated  to 
leave  his  parochial  work,  and  joined  Hens- 
low  in  recommoidiiig  Darwin  for  the  place. 
Upon  the  same  grounds  a  few  years  later  he 
refused  to  stand  for  the  chair  of  xool<^  at 
Cambridge.  In  Oetober  IMS  tbe  rtate  of 
his  wife^  health  eompdlsd  his  removal  to 
Ventnor,  and  bis  nngnati<Hi  of  the  Ticar^ 
•t  SwafFliam  Bulbeek,  where  his  ^tarishioners 
subscribed  to  a  handsome  t«Btimonia]  fcx 
him.  In  the  antnmn  of  1860  he  settled  at 
South  Stoke,  near  Combe  Down,  Bath,  but 
two  years  later  moved  to  8wainswick,  and 
while  there  during  eiffht  years  senred  the 
curacy  of  Woollev,  and  for  a  year  or  two  of 
Luu^idge  as  well.  In  1860,  upon  tbe  death 
of  bis  first  wife,  he  settled  finally  in  Bath. 
With  that  city  his  name  will  be  aseodated 
as  the  founder  (18  Feb.  1856)  and  first  presi- 
dent of  the  Bath  Natural  History  and  Anti- 
quarian Field  Olab,  and  the  donor  of  the 
'jenyns  Library,*  a  munificent  gift,  now 
honwd  in  tbe  lu^al  Ltteraiy  and  etientific 
Inetitntion.  This  oontaim  over  two  tbon- 
■and  volumes,  mostly  works  on  natural  his- 
tory, and  his  cboioe  herbarium  of  British 
plants,  consisting  of  more  than  forty  folio 
and  an  equal  number  of  quarto  volumes,  the 
result  of^  his  life-work  in  this  branch  of 
science.  He  bed  originally  extended  his 
studies  from  zoology  to  botany  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Heoslow,  and  upon  his  friend's 
death  be  wrote  a  masterly  memoir  of  him, 
published  in  1863.  The  'Proceedings'  of 
the  Bath  Field  Club  abound  with  papers  and 
addresses  from  his  pen.  Not  tbe  least  valu- 
able are  those  on  tbe  dtmate  and  meteo- 
rology of  Bath.  It  was  entirely  at  his  in- 
stance thkt  the  small  ohaervatoiT  was  erected 
in  tbe  Institution  gwdens  in  lw6. 

During  tbe  close  of  his  career  be  wm  held 
in  honour  as  tbe  patriardii  of  natural  lustory 
studies  in  Great  Britain.  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Linnean  Society  in  Novem- 
ber 18S2,  and  in  the  same  year  was  elected 
into  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Societv. 
He  was  an  original  member  of  the  Zoologi- 
cal (1826).  Entomological  ^18S4),  and  Rav 
(1844)  societies,  while  he  jomed  the  British 
Association  shortly  after  its  institution,  and 
was  present  at  the  second  meeting  held  at 
Oxford  in  1682.  He  had  the  greatest  venm- 


tion  fbr  Qilbert  'White,  whose  '  Selbome '  b« 
copied  out  while  a  boy  at  Eton,  and  knew 
almost  by  heart.  He  edited  the  <  Natural 
HistoiT  of  Selbome '  in  1848,  and  one  of  his 
latest  interests  was  tbe  weUwe  of  tbe  Sel- 
bome Society,  hehr*  whidk  oa  14  May  1891 
he  read  a  delirittftil  piqpw  on  'The  Beeords 
of  a  Rookery 

In  1871,  throngb  his  connection  with  the 
(Thappelow  famify,  the  deecendants  of  Ed- 
ward C7hap|»elow  of  Diss,  whose  sister  mar- 
ried Franda  Blomefield;  tbe  historian  of 
Norfolk,  a  conrideraUe  property  derolvad 
upon  him,  and  be  adored  tbe  name  of 
Blomefleld.  Bxtremdy  lartftoJifltl  md  r^- 
lar  in  all  his  balnti,  be  retained  his  mental 
vigour  almost  to  the  last,  and  died  of  old 
age  at  10  Belmont,  Bath,  on  1  Sept. 
aged  ninety-three.  He  was  buried  in  Lans- 
down  cemetery,  Bath,  <m  5  Sept.  He  mar- 
ried, first,  in  1844,  Jane,  eldest  dau(At«r 
of  tbe  Rev.  Andrew  Edward  Daubenv  (1784- 
1877),abrother  of  Professor  Charles  DanbenT 
of  Oxford.  His  first  wife  died  in  I860,  and 
he  married,  seoradly,  in  186S,  Saiah,  ddeet 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Hawthorn  oS 
Stapleford. 

Blomefield'a  attractive  |>er«ona1ity  is  re- 
vealed in  his  '  Chhpters  in  my  Life  *  (pri- 
vately printed  at  Bath  in  1^),  a  diort 
autoUogrrahy  written  with  the  greatest  aim- 
plici^  and  dneetneas.  It  oontaina  inteiMt* 
ing  vignettes  of  Oharise  Darwin,  Bueklettd, 
Heberden,  Wollaston,  'Whewell,  Daniel 
Clarke,  and  Lecmard  Ghappelow,  and  notlun|^ 
that  he  relates  is  second-hand. 

In  addition  to  the  works  mentioned  above, 
Jenyns  published,  in  1846,  a  kind  of  supple- 
ment to  'White's  *  Natural  History,'  under 
the  title  '  Observations  in  Natural  History : 
with  an  Introduction  on  Habits  of  Observ- 
ing, as  connected  with  the  study  of  that 
Science.  Also  a  Calendar  of  Periodic  Phe- 
nomena in  Natural  Histo^.*  The  material 
for  this  was  collected  mainly  while  he  was 
editing  White's  book,  which  be  was  scrupu- 
lously carefbl  not  to  overload  witb  notes.  In 
1858  appeared  his  '  Observations  on  Keteo- 
roloffy/datedUTOer  8wainswick,naar  Bath, 
18  ^b.  At  Bath,  in  1885,  he  printed  tor 
private  circulation  some  highlv  mtereatinv 
'  Reminiscences '  of  William  x  anell  and  <m 
Prideanx  John  Selby.  A  large  nnmber(66> 
of  scientific  memoirs,  contributed  to  the 
'Transactions*  of  learned  bodies,  are  enume- 
rated at  the  end  of  bis '  Copters  in  my  life.' 

[Times,  11  Sept.  1893;  Bath  Chrooicle, 
7  Sept.  1893 ;  Chapters  io  my  Life,  1889 ;  Works 
in  British  Museum  Library ;  IHnstrftted  London 
News,  9  and  IS  Sept.  1898  (with  portrait); 
Ouardiaa,  14  Sept.  mi.}  T.  8. 
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BLOHFISLD,  Sn  ARTHUR  WIL- 
LIAM (1839-1899),  areliiMet,  fourth  bob  of 
Cbmrim  James  BlomS^  [q.  r.],  bishop  of 
IjondoB,  by  hit  wife  DotVuT,  winghter  of 
OWIm  Omit  vu  hcfra  at  Fulham  I^laee  on 
6  B&ndi  1889.'  He  was  brother  of  Admiral 
Henry  John  Blomfield  and  of  Alfred  Blom- 
fieldf  bishop-stiffiragan  of  Colchester.  He 
wu  edocated  at  Rdgl^  and  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  where  he  mduatedB.A. 
and  M.A.  in  1861  and  1863  respectively. 
On  laTingccdlege  he  was  articled  for  three 
yean  to  FhOm  Charles  Hardwick  (183^ 
1893),  son  of  Philip  Hardwick  [g.  ▼.], 
then  arehiteet  of  the  Balik  of  England,  and 
he  followed  up  this  train ingin  1 866l>y  a  conti- 
nental tour  in  company  with  Frederick  Pepya 
Cockerell  [q-  '^•']  Though  his  architectural 
sehooUnffhiid  not  been  under  Gothic  infln- 
BlMifield  showedf  wbsn  in  1856  he 
opened  his  first  office  in  Adelphi  Tofnce, 
tb«»  Getiutfinw  to  be  the  style  of  his  cAunoe. 
Hifl  finnS^  conneetion  with  the  clergy  soon 
■aanrsd  lorn  ocenpstion  in  Tarions  church 
wozlts.  H«  joined  the  Architectural  Aseo- 
aaiam  (established  about  1846  for  junior 
architects),  of  which  he  became  president 
in  1861,  and  subsequently  the  Royal  Insti- 
tute of  British  Architects,  of  which  he  was 
elected  fellow  in  1867.  Later  ^in  1866) 
he  became  rice-president  of  the  institute,  but 
declined  nomination  to  the  presidentship. 

Blomfield'a  works,  thougn  mainly  eoele- 
niaatieal,  were  not  ezduBively  so,  nor  wholly 
Gothic.  In  1888  he  succeeded  to  his  old 
msslei's  poet  of  architect  to  the  Bank  oi 
Bnglsnd,  for  which  he  built  the  law  courts 
bnueh}  bis  most  important  classic  building. 
On  the  death  <if  Oeorge  Edmund  Street 
[q.  r.l  in  1881,  Blomfield  was  associated 
with  Street's  son,-  Arthur  ESdmnnd,  in  super- 
intending the  erection  of  the  law  courts. 
He  wae  abo  a  trustee  of  8ir  John  Soane's 
mnaenm.  lite  works  with  which  Blomfield 
felt  the  most  satisfeetion,  probably  as  being 
leMt  hampered  therun  by  questions  of  money, 
were  the  private  chapel  at  Tyntesfield  (the 
reflidettce  of  the  late  William  GHbbe),  FriTett 
ehnrcli,  Hampehire  (designed  for  William 
NtAolson^,  and  St.  Mary's,  Portsea  (b^n 
1664),  which  was  due  to  the  liberality  of 
Willuun  HeniT  Smith  [q.  His  most 
UDpottut  proottctionfl  other  tnan'chnrches 
were  Denton  Manor,  near  Grantham,  Lin- 
eidBflhiie,  for  the  late  Sir  ^lliam  Welby 
Oregeiy,bart. ;  the  Whitgift  Hospital  Sehoola 
•t  OKfjim ;  the  King's  Schools  at  Chester ; 
the  Bancroft  School  at  Woodford  for  the 
Dnpere'  Company ;  the  Boon  College  Library 
OB  the  Thames  Embankment;  and  the 
QneenVSehoc^  at  Bton  College,  ftttadied  to 


which  is  the  '  Lower '  school  chapel.  One  of 
Blomfield's  principal  woifa  for  the  diureh 
was  the  eoinplete  scheme  for  the  Chnrelt 
House  in  Dean's  Yard,  WertininBter,  which, 
though  the  great  hall  block  was  opened  for 
use  in  1696.  is  at  present  only  partially 
completed.  Blomfield  demgned  more  t^n 
one  church  for  the  colonies  or  for  English 
oongr^tious  abroad,  such  as  the  cathedral 
of  St.  George,  Qeatge  Town,  Demerara,  built 
larf^ly  of  timber  on  a  concrete  raft,  owing 
to  msecnre  foundations ;  a  chuMh  for  the 
Falkland  IsleB,forwhich  most  of  the  materials 
were  exported  England ;  the  churbh  of 
St.  George  at  Cannes,  consecrated  1887,  and 
built  as  a  memorisl  to  the  Duke  of  Albany ; 
the  little  English  diapel  at  St.  Morits ;  and 
(in  1887)  the  important  church  of  St.  Alban 
at  Copenhagen,  m  connection  with  which 
he  was  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Duish  Academy  and  meeiTod  the  order  of  the 
Danebrm  <8rd  class)  from  the  king  of  Den*- 
mark,  ui  1888  he  was  elected  an  associate 
of  the  Royal  Academy;  in  1889  hb  was 
knighted,  and  in  1891  was  awarded  the  gold 
medal  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Bntish 
Architects  for  his  distinguished  works. 

Blomfield  admitted  the  possibility  of  indi- 
▼idualitv  in  eocleuastical  art,  and  even  held 
that '  where  conTenienee  is  at  stake  we  Ought 
not  to  be  too  much  confined  by  the  precedent 
of  medisBTal  architecture.'  In  the  matter 
of  materials  he  felt  that  architects  ought  not 
to  allow  blind  adherence  to  tradition  to  de- 

give  them  of  the  benefits  of  modem  discovery, 
e  instanced  the  advisability  ot  aometlmes 
making  use  of  iron  colnnms  m  thonare  of  a 
church,  and  he  even  carried  this  partienlar 
sugnrestion  into  practice  in  the  email  church 
of  St.  Mark,  Marylebone  Road.  In  spite  of 
these  uuconserratiTe  views  he  was  mhtly 
r^farded  as  a  conscientious  restorer,  and  had 
four  cathedrals  under  his  care  at  various 
times — Salisbury  (for  repair  of  tower),  Can- 
terbury, Lincoln,  and  Chichestar,  in  the  ease 
of  the  two  latter  succeeding  to  John  Longh- 
borong^h  Pearson  [q.  v.,  Suppl.],  with  whom 
he  was  in  1896  consulted  as  to  the  reetora- 
tions  at  Peterborough.  He  was  also  diocesan 
architect  to  Winchester,  and  built  the  cathe- 
dral library  at  Hereford.  The  work  of 
restoration  by  which  he  will  be  best  known 
is  hie  complete  and  skilftil  Tebuildingof  the 
nave  and  sont^  transept  of  St.  Haxy  Oferie 
(St.^vioar'SfSontiiwark).  These  operations, 
costing  60,000/.,  were  in  progress  nram  July 
1890  to  February  1897.  The  south  pOreh  & 
entirely  filomfield's  creation,  and  tiie  nare, 
which  is  of  fine '  early  English '  work,  mav 
perhaps  be  looked  upon  as  rather  a  revivu 
"than  a  restoration ;  it  iqikcsd  a  ftraetnie  of 
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ooDWtratiTelT  modCTD  date,  mnarkableonljr 
for  tne  complete  absence  of  beauty,  dignity, 
or  practical  conTenienee,  and  for  a  total  dta- 
re^ud  of  the  many  eTidenceSt  extant, 
of  the  character  and  detail  of  the  original 
boUding  (eee  F.  T.  DoLUUir,  TMe  Priory  of 
St.  Mary  Ovme,  Soutkwark,  London,  1881, 
4to). 

Blomfield  excelled  in  the  charitable  but 
unremunerative  art  of  keeping  down  the 
cost,  and  among  his  trtumpbs  in  this  direc- 
tion is  tixe  church  of  St.  Barnabas,  Oxford, 
in  which,  abandoning  his  usual  and  faroorite 
'  pwpendieular '  English  (Gothic,  he  adopted 
an  Italian  mamm,  making  nse  of  the  baulica 
type  of  plan  and  addiiw  a  campanile.  The 
church,  though  erected  at  a  small  cost,  is 
singularly  efirective. 

fie  carried  out  several  works  in  connec- 
tion with  schools  and  colleges  besides  the 
examples  already  mentioned,  such  as  the 
chapels  at  Selwyn  Coll^,  Cambridge,  and 
at  Malvern  College ;  additions  to  the  libruy 
and  master's  house  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge; the  junior  school  at  St.  Edmund's, 
Canterbuiy ;  a  chapel  for  a  school  at  Cavers- 
ham,  Reacung ;  school  buildings  at  Shrews- 
bury ;  and  the  *  great  school,'  museum,  and 
other  buildings  at  Charterhouse,  Qodalming. 
Among  his  I^don  works  not  already  noted 
were  the  Boyal  CoU^  of  Music ;  the  im< 

rEant  church  of  St.  John,  Wilton  Road ; 
Barnabas,  Bell  Street,  Edgware  Road; 
St.  Saviour's,  a  striking  brick  building  in 
Oxford  Street;  St.  James's  Church,  West 
Hampstead ;  and  the  rearrangement  of  the 
interior  of  St.  Peter's,  Eaton  Square.  Men- 
tion may  also  be  made  of  the  churches  of 
Levtonstone,  Barking,  Ipswich,  and  Chig- 
weil,  the  West  Sussex  Asylum,  and  various 
important  works  for  the  Prince  of  Wales 
at  and  near  Sandringham:  in  the  diocese 
of  Chichester  alone,  besides  restoring  or 
repairing  twelve  old  churches,  Blomfield 
built  no  less  than  nine  new  ones,  of  which 
the  most  important  are  All  Saints  and  Christ 
Church  at  Hastings,  St.  John  at  St.  Leonards, 
St  Luke  at  Brighton,  St.  Andrew  at  Worth- 
ing and  St.  John  at  Bognor. 

Blomfleld,  who  waa  a  rowing  man  when 
young,  and  had  occupied  the  bow  seat  in  his 
college  eight,  when  nead  of  the  river,  was 
fond  m  middle  life  of  taking  recreation  in 
acting,  in  which  his  fine  voice,  expressive 
clean-shaved  face,  and  real  dramatic  talent 
made  him  unusually  successful.  In  his  pro- 
fessional work  he  was  unfailingly  industrious 
and  an  excellent  draughtsman.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  his  large  practice  necessitated 
the  employment  of  a  good  staff  of  assistants 
and  pupils^  he  drew  a  large  proportion  of 


his  working  drawings  with  his  own  hands, 

and  even  wrote  the  whole  of  his  own  corre- 
spondence in  a  handwriting  which  to  the 
last  retained  exc^jitional  beauty.  He  died 
suddenly  on  30  Oct.  1809,  and  was  buried  at 
Broadway,  Worcestershire,  where  he  had  his 
country  home.  There  is  in  the  posaeasion 
of  the  family  an  oil  ^rtrait  by  Mr.  Charles 
W.  Furse,  exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy 
exhibition  in  1800, 

He  was  twice  married :  first',  in  1860,  to 
Caroline,  daughter  of  Charles  Case  Smith, 
who  died  in  1883,  and  was  the  mother  of 
the  two  sons  moitioned  below ;  and  secondly 
to  Sara  LouiBa,  daughter  of  Matthew  Byan, 
who  snrrived  him. 

Blomfield  vrorked  for  many  years  at  an 
office  in  Henrietta  Street,  at  the  comer  of 
Cavendish  Square,  but  latterly  his  residence 
and  office  were  at  28  Montagu  Square  and 
6  Montagu  Place.  In  1890  he  took  into 
partnership  his  two  boos,  Charles  J.  Blom- 
field  and  Arthur  C.  Blomfleld,  who  were 
associated  with  him  in  the  design  of  the 
Magdalen  College  choir  schools  and  other 
buildings.  They  continued  several  of  their 
father's  works  after  his  death,  including  the 
development  of  the  Church  House  scheme 
and  the  additions  to  the  parish  chorch  at 
LeamingtoD,andsucceededhiminhis  appoint- 
ments at  the  Bank  of  England,  St.  Gross 
Hospital,  Winohe8ter,and  St.  Mary  Bedolifle, 
Bristol. 

[Bnitdezs'  Jonrnal,  1899.  p.  307 ;  Aidiitaeti 
1899,  p.  276.  with  good  photogmphie  portiait : 
Times,  1  Nov.  1899;  KI.B.A.  Joanial,  1899. 
vol.  vii.  No.  2.  p.  38 ;  Chtchastw  Diocesan  Q-s^ 
zetta,  December  1899,  No.72;  information  from 
Mr.  Arthur  Conraa  Blomfleld ;  peraenal  know- 
ledge.] P.  W. 

BLOXAM,  JOHN  ROUSE  (1807-1891), 
historian  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  boro 
at  Rugby  on  25  April  1807,  was  the  sixth 
son  of  Richard  Rouse  Bloxam,  D.D.  (d. 
28  March  1840),  imder-master  of  Rugby 
school  for  thirty-eight  years,  and  rector  en 
Brinklow  and  vicar  of  Bulkington,  both  in 
Warwiekshize,  who  married  iSin,  sister  oi 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  F.R.A.  All  the  six 
sons  were  fonndatitmers  at  Rugby  school, 
and  all  attended,  as  chief  mourners,  the 
funeral  of  Lawrence  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 
(D.  E.  Wnjiuxs,  Sir  T.  Lawrence,  il  524- 
668). 

Bloxam  was  sent  in  1814  to  Rugby  school, 
where  he  was  a  school-fellow  of  Roundell 
Palmer,  lord  Selbome  (Sblbobhs,  MemoriaU, 
i.i.  74-5,311-15),  and  obtained  an  exhibition 
for  the  university  in  1826.  He  matriculated 
from  Worcester  College,  Oxford,  on  30  May 
1820,and  was  bible  clerk  there  from  that  year 
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tolSSa  Fiom  1830 to  18S61w held ademy- 
■hip  at  Magdalwi  Ooll^;e,  and  sTadnatnd 
Bwl.  from  tliat  college  on  9  Feb.  1833, 
having  been  in  the  fourth  (honora^)  class 
in  classics  in  18S1.  He  waa  ordamed  by 
the  bishop  of  Oxford  deacon  in  1682  and 

Srieet  in  1833,  and  took  the  further  degrees  of 
I.  A.  in  1835,  B.D.  in  1848,  and  D.D.  in  1847. 
In  (Tul^  1832  Bloxam  became  chaplain 
and  classical  master  in  the  private  school  at 
Wyke  HooBB,  near  Brentford,  of  which  Dr. 
Alexander  Jamieson  was  principal,  and 
from  1833  to  1836  he  was  second  master  at 
Bromsgrove  achool.  He  was  elected  pro- 
bationer fellow  of  Magdalen  Collwe  in  1835, 
and  came  into  residence  in  1836.  He  served 
as  wo-vrooter  of  the  anivBrsity  in  1841,  and 
ha  liela  at  his  ec^lego  tlie  posts  of  junior 
dean  of  arts  (1888  and  1840),  boEBar  (1841, 
1844, 1860, 1864,  and  1869),  vioe-prMident 
(1847),  dean  of  divim^  (1849),  and  librar- 
rian  (1851  to  1863).  From  1837  to  February 
1B40  3Blozam  was  curate  to  John  Henry 
Newman  at  lattlemore.  He  was  ia  full  sym- 
pathy with  ^etraotarlans.  A  carriage  acci- 
dent in  a  Leiepstershire  lane  introduced  him 
to  Ambrose  FhiUipa  de  Liale.  They  corre- 
sponded in  1841  and  1843  on  a  possible  re- 
union of  the  Anglican  and'  Roman  churches 
(PinumLL,  lAft  of  i>«  i  178-298,  ii. 
9-10,  226-7).  In  1842  he  proposed  ^oing 
to  Belgium  to  'superintend  the  reprinting  oi 
the  Saram  breviai^'  (ib.  i.  284-5).  He  was 
acquainted  with  William  Gle^;e  Ward 
[q.  T.l  (WUFBXS  Wabd,  W.  Q.  Ward  and 
.MS  Movement,  2nd  ed,  pp.  Ill, 

16S-5,  190-201,  806,  388).  He  continued 
to  live  at  Oxford  until  1863,  where  he  was 
con^icuoos  as  'a  striking  figure,  spare  and 
erect,  with  reverent  dignity.' 

Bloxam  was  appointed  b^  his  coll^a  to 
the  vicamge  of  Upper  Seeding,  near  Steyn- 
ing  i|i  Sussex,  in  February  1862,  and  vacated 
his  f^lowship  in  1863.  Newman  paid 
several  visits  to  him  In  this  pleasant  retreat, 
and  he  was  probably  the  fast  survivor  of 
the  cardinal's  Oxford  aasooiates.  By  Lord 
Blachfoni  he  was  called  'the  grandfather  of 
the  ritualists.*  He  died  at  Beedin^  Priory, 
Upper  Beedinff,  on  21  Jan.  1891,  baving  en- 
joyed woadernil  health  almost  until  the  end 
o»isdan,and  wasbqried  in  Beedtug  ohuxeh- 
wd.  A.  erayon  drawing  by  Laurence  of 
Hoxam  and  his  brother  Matthew  -ndien 
ehikhwa  ia  in  the  school  museum  at  Rugby. 
He  if  a  prominent  figure  in  Hdman  Hunt's 
picture  m  the  ceremony  on  Magdalen  College 
tower  on  Mayday  morning. 

The  labours  of  Bloxam  in  illnstration  of 
the  history  of  bis  college  were  ihqiiDed  by 
deep  afiboticm,  and  he  wodied  at  his  task 
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with  nnflagnng  seaL  His  'Blister  of  the 
Preudenta,  Fellows,  Demies,  Instructors  in 
Grammar  and  in  Music,  Chaplaina,  Clerks, 
Choristers,  and  other  Members  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford,'  came  out  in 
aeven  volumes,  describing  the  choristers, 
chaplains,  clerks,  oi^faniats,  instructors  in 
,mmar,  and  demies.  Their  publication 
In  1868  and  ended  in  1881,  and  an 
ix  volume  was  issued  by  the  college  in 
188S.  His  collections  'for  the  history  of 
the  fellows,  presidents,  and  non-fonndation 
members  were  left  by  him  to  the  college, 
together  with  much  of  his  correspcmdenoe, 
and  on  them  the  Rev.  W.  D.  maoray  has 
based  his  '  Register  of  the  Members  of  St. 
Mary  Magdalen  Otdleffey  Oxford,'  two  to- 
lumea  ai  whioli  have  been  pablidwd.  The 
appoidix  to  the  third  volume  of  E.  M.  Mao- 
fianane'a  oatalt^ue  of  the  college  libvuy 
contains  a  'Oatalogna  openun  acriptorum 
vel  ecUtorum'  by  its  chief  alumni  which 
Bloxam  hod  gathered  together.  In  Aat 
library  is  a  '  Book  of  Fraxmenta,'  privtttiely 
printM  by  him  in  1842,  which  gives  a  series 
of  extracts  from  various  books  on  eccle- 
siastical rites,  customs,  &c.  It  ends  abruptly 
at  p.  886,  having  been  discontinued  on 
aocount  of  a  similar  publication  entitled 
'  Hieruigia  Anglicana'  Drought  out  ^  the 
Gambrid^  Camden  Society. 

Bloxam  edited  for  the  Gaxton  Socie^  in 
1851  the  'Memorial  ai  Bishop  Waynflete, 
by  Dr.  Peter  Heylyn,'  and  he  collected  the 
aeries  of  doooments  entitled  'Hagdalea  C(d- 
lege  and  James  11,'  which  was  pnblidied  W 
lite  Oxford  Historical  Society  in  1868.  Ha 
asmated  Dr.  Routh  in  his  1862  edition  of 
Burnet's  'Heisn  of  James  II; '  he  possessed 
man^  relics  of  Ronth,  and  gave  miuh  infold- 
mation  on  his  life  to  Burgon  (Tvelve  Good 
Merit  i*  ^7)*  ^-  Byam  dedicated  to 
Bloxam  the  memoir  of  the  Byam  family 
(1664),  and  he  assisted  W.  H.  Payne  Smith 
in  editing  the  volume  of  -M.  H,  Bloxam's 
collections  on  *  Rugby,  the  School  and  Nei^ 
bourhood.' 

He  poBseeeed  four  volumes  of  '  Opuscula,' 
many  letters  of  Newman  and 


prints  of  the  chief  persons  at  Oxford,  which 
are  now  among  the  manuscripts  in  Hagdalen 
College  libra^.  He  was  alao  the  owner  tii 
aeverucarioaitiesbekHigingtaAddisonwhicii 
had  been  preserved  at  Bilton,  near  Bngby; 
they  are  novr  the  property  of  Dr.  T.  H. 
Warren,  the  president  m  Magdalen  Odlege, 

[Fosta^s  Ahumi  Ozon. ;  Bngl^  School  Beg, 
i.  120;  Magdalen  OoIL  Bag.  vii.  S2S-^; 
Ooardian,  28  Jan.  18B1,  p.  181,  11  Fab.  p.  SM; 
Nawmaa'B  Lettors,  ii.  298-834 ;  Hacray^  Mig> 
d^eo  OoU.  Bag.  voti.  prsfaea.]      W.  F.  0. 
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BLOXAM,  BCATTHEW  HOLBECHB 
(1806-1888),  antiquary  and  -writer  on  archi- 
tecture, was  bom  on  13  May  1805  at  Rugby, 
vhere  his  father,  the  Rev.  Richard  Rouse 
Blozam  (who  married  Ann,  aister  of  Sir 
Thomu  Lawrence)  was  on  assistant  master. 
He  was  one  of  ten  children,  and  brother  to 
Andrew  Bloxam  [q-v.]  and  Dr.  John  Rouse 
Bloxam  [q.  v.  SuppL]  In  1813  he  entered 
Ruffby  school  as  a  pupil  in  his  fat^r*B  house, 
ana  in  1321  was  articled  to  Geo^  Harris,  a 
Bolicitor  in  Rugby.  It  was  dnrmg  profes- 
sional Tints  to  the  r^^istera  of  country 
eburchee  that  Bloxam  made  the  early  obser- 
Tations  wluoh  led  to  his  sabseqaant  know- 
ledge of  eoelesiastieal  architecture ;  and  iriiile 
still  under  articles  he  began  collecting  the 
-  notes  which,  in  1829,  he  pnbli^ed  as  the  first 
'  edition  of  *  The  Principles  of  Gothic  Archi- 
tecture elnddated  by  Question  and  Answer* 
(Leicester,  1829, 12mo).  For  its  date  this  was 
a  remarkable  book,  and  it  jusUy  entitled  ita 
young  author  to  rank  among  the  authorities 
of  the  GK}thic  reTival.  It  had  certainly  been 
preceded  by  the  writings  of  Thomas  Rick- 
man  [q.  T.],  a  friend  of  the  author,  to  whose 
kindred  work  he  owed  a  certain  deb^  but  it 
was  several  years  ahead  of  the  publications 
of  Augustus  "Welby  Northmore  Pugin  [q.T.], 
and  twenty  years  earlier  than  Jomi  Senry 
Inker's  [q.  t.]  '  Introduction  to  the  Study 
-of  Gothie  Ardiiteotuie,'  which  has  been  ita 
principal  riral  in  the  hands  of  students.  A 
second  edition  appeared  in  1636,  after  which 
a  rapid  sueoesaion  of  issues  gaTe  eridrace 
both  of  the  value  of  the  worii  and  of  the 
popular  interest  in  the  Gothic  revival.  The 
oatedietical  form  of  the  first  five  editions 
-was  abandoned  in  the  sixth  (1844).  Fresh 
issues  were  almost  continuous  to  1849,  and 
'when  the  tenth  edition  of  1669  was  ex- 
hausted no  less  than  seventeen  thonsand 
copies  had  been  sold  in  England ;  a  German 
translation,  by  E,  Henktmann;  wss  also 
issued  at  Leipzig  in  1846.    At  the  aug- 

SieUon  of  Sir  Geo^  Gilbert  Scott  {q.  v/j, 
loxam  set  himself  to  prepare  an  Muarge- 
ment  of  his  woik,  which,  in  his  anxiety  for 
conipletmefls  and  accural,  he  withheld  nom 
.-pabuoation  till  1889,  when  it  was  issued  in 
three  volame^  containing  additional  chap- 
ters on  vestmmts  and  on  diundi  arrange- 
nentB,  as  well  as  a  bibliography  of  previous 
.editions.  The  illustrations  of  this  book  are 
good  specimens  of  the  wood-en^ving  of 
.Thomas  Orlando  Sheldon  Jewitt  [q.  v.] 
Bloxam's  other  published  volumes  were: 
'A  Glimpse  at  the  Monumental  Architec- 
ture and  Sculpture  of  Great  Britain,' Lon- 
don, 1834,  l2mo ;  and  '  Some  Account  of 
the  Rectory  and  Rectors  of  Rugl^,'  1876, 


6vo.  'Fragmenta  Sepuleralia,'anuafiniahed 
WOTk,  was  privately  printed  in  1676,  as  was 
also,  in  1888,  a  full  cataio^ne  of  all  his  pub- 
lished works  under  the  title  *  A  Fardel  of 
Antiquarian  Papers.*  Two  of  bis  boolcs  were 
cited  in  evidence  in  the  case  oi  Ghutton  v. 
Frewen  (Law  It^.  Bgidi^  0am,  1666, 
vol.  ii.) 

Many  of  Bloxam's  writings  are  to  be  found 
in  the '  Archeolona '  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, of  which  ne  became  a  fellow  in  1863, 
in  the '  AreluBoIwicalJoumal,'  the '  Arohno* 
logia  Oambienais,  and  in  the '  Tranaaeticna '  <rf 
Booh  aoeieties  as  Ute  Warwickahin  Field 
dub.  Among  them  am  important  papers  on 
<  Warwickshire  during  dw  GItU  Wars,' '  Me- 
diaaval  Sepulchral  Antiquities  of  Nortiiamp- 
tonshire,' '  Effigies  and  Monuments  in  Peter- 
borough Cathedral,'  and  '  The  ChameUvanlt 
of  Rothwell,  Northamptonshire.'  He  wrote 
in  all  no  less  than  193  of  such  essays.  He 
was  one  of  the  honorarv  vice-presidents  of 
the  Royal  Archnological  Institute  of  Ghreat 
Britain,  and  an  officer  or  member  of  a  great 
number  of  local  antiquarian  societies.  In 
spite  of  his  archsMloncal  work  Bloxam  did 
not  abandon  the  profession  in  which  he  had 
been  trained,  ana  did  not  resign  until  1672, 
after  forty  years'  service,  his  post  as  cleric  to 
the  magutrates  for  the  Rugby  division.  He 
died  on  24  April  1868,  and  was  buried  in  the 
grounds  of  the  Norman  chapel  of  Bzownaorar. 

To  Rugbyboysof  man^generatirasBloxam 
waaknownasanenthusiastieRiijgbeian.  He 
compiled  various  notes  on  the  histonr  ot  the 
school,  subseqnentlj^  collected  by  the  Rev. 
W.  H.  Payne^mith  in  aposthumous  volume 
(1689, 8vo),  entitled 'Rn^by:  tiieSdiocdand 
the  Neighbourhood,'  which  also  contains  a 
brief  biography  and  a  portrait. 

[Xotice  by  C.  E.  S.  in  Academy,  28  April 
1888,  vol.  xxxiii, ;  Annual  Register,  1888.1 

P.  W. 

BLUNT,  ARTHUR  CEC3IL  (1644-1896), 
act<n.   [See  Gboil,  Axthitb.] 

BLTTH,  SZB  ARTHUR  (1838-1891), 
pTemier  of  South  Australia,  aon  of 'William 
Blytii,  who  emigrated  ftom  Birmin^iam  to 
Aaelud&  and  ot  Sarah,  dau^ter  of  the 
Rev,  William  Wilkins  of  Bourton-on-th«- 
Water,  Gloucester,  was  bom  at  Birmingham 
on  19  March  1823,  and  educated  at  King 
Edward  the  Sixth's  school  in  that  city  untu 
18S9,  when  he  left  England  with  his  father  to 
settle  in  South  Australia.  Here  he  entered 
into  bnnness  under  his  father  in  Adelaide  as 
an  ironmonger ;  the  firm  ultimately  became 
well  known  under  the  style  of  Blytii  Brothers. 
His  iHXfther  Neville  was  also  a  member  of 
aasemUy ,  and  held  office  in  South  AnatraLia, 
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Birth  KKm  wnmneiieed  to  take  an  inte- 
leat  m  pnUio  Uft.  Ha  beoame  a  xumbeT  of 
the  distriet  oouneil  of  Miteham,  near  which 
he  rerided,  and  later  ehairman  of  the  conn- 
ed; he  was  also  elected  a  member  of  tiie 
central  road  board,  and  became  a  pnnainent 
member  of  the  Adelaide  chambw  of  oom- 
tnerce.  He  joined  the  first  Tolunteer  corps 
raised  ifl  South  Australia  dorinr  the  Orimean 
war,  and  became  a  captain.  In  1866  Blyth 
ent^ed  a  wider  sphere,  and  became  member 
for  Tatala  district  in  the  old  mixed  le^s- 
lative  eoumnl,  taking  a  prominent  part  in 
the  moTement  which  led  up  to  the  establish- 
ment  of  an  elective  council ;  be  was  in  1667 
chosen  member  for  Qumeracha  in  the  first 
elected  counoiL 

On  SI  Ang.  18S7  Blyth  first  took  office  as 
oommuricoier  oS  works  in  Baker's  ounistiy ; 
but  this  bttted  onlv  till  1  Sept  From 
13  June  1868  till  9  May  1860  he  held  the 
same  office  under  BOTnolds.  From  8  Oct, 
1860  to  17  Oct.  1861  he  was  treasurer 
under  Waterhouse,  and  again,  on  19  Feb, 
1862,  after  a  short  interraf,  he  came  baok  to 
the  same  office.  This  was  the  ministry  which 
carried  Sutherland's  Act  and  adopted  apoUcy 
whkh  was  much  criticised  as  to  the  assign- 
ment of  waste  lands  and  immigration.  In 
March  and  April  1863  Blyth  represented 
South  Australia  in  the  conference  on  tarifis 
and  other  matters  of  interest  to  all  the 
colonies.  On  4  July  the  ministrr  fell.  On 
4  Aug.  1864  he  agam  came  into  omoBftakinff 
Us  cud  post  as  commissioner  of  Ibims  and 
immigration.  The  chief  political  ouestion  at 
this  timewasthat  of  squatting}  la  November 
a  great  attack  was  made  on  the  ffOTommwt'a 
p^cy,  and  on  22  March  1866  it  fell.  On 
20  Sept.  1866  Blyth  again  became  treasurer 
under  Sir  Henry  Ajen  far  a  Uttle  over  a 
monlli,  being  out  of  power  arain  on  28  Oct. 
On  28  March  1866,  however,  he  became  chief 
secretary  and  ];ireniier  in  a  ministry  which 
held  together  much  better,  not  &lling  until 
8  May  1867.    He  now  took  a  rest  from 

Silidcs,  and  paid  a  two  years'  visit  to 
Qgland.  Onbisretum  to  South  Australia 
be  was  re-elected  to  the  assembly  as  member 
for  Gumeracha,  and  on  SO  May  1870  became 
<mM  more  oommlsdoner  of  lands  and  immi- 
gration wider  John  Hart  [q.  v.  Suppl.]  In 
Avgai^  1871,  in  coBBeqnence  of  the  loss  of 
tiie  land  l^,  wiont  effinrts  were  made  to 
Teoonstmct  this  government,  and  finally  on 
10  Nov.  Blvth  be^me  premier  and  treasurer, 
h(^d^g  office  till  the  dissolution  of  mrlia- 
ment,  when  he  was  thrown  out  on  j»  Jan. 
1872.  On  the  retirement  of  Sir  Henry  Ayers 
he  was  again  sent  for,  and  became  premier 
for  the  tttfd  time.  He  held  office  as  chief 


secretary  from  23  Jnly  1878  to  8  June  1876, 
and  this  may  be  ocmaidered  his  printupal 
ministry.  So  had  to  deal  with  the  cUsa^ 
pointment  over  the  Northern  Territory ;  he 
met  with  great  oppoeition  on  the  immigra- 
tion question,  and  his  free  education  bill 
was  lost  in  the  legislative  coundl.  His 
policy,  however,  was  marked  by  caution  and 
financial  prudence;  and  his  &U  in  June 
1876  was  mainly  due  to  Boucaut's  promise 
of  a  bolder  and  more  magnificent  policy  of 
public  works  which  carried  away  the  elec- 
tors. At  the  general  election  of  1876  he 
changed  his  seat  and  became  member  for 
North  Adelaide,  On  26  March  1876,  when 
the  Boucaut  ministiv  was  reconstructed,  he 
became  treasurer,  ana  retted  on  6  Jnne,  bmng 
appointed  agent-general  for  the  colony  in 
England,  where  he  arrived  in  February  1877. 

In  England  Blyth  was  for  many  years  a 
fiuniliar  figure  in  colonial  drdee,  and  greatly 
respected  as  representative  of  his  colony.  In 
1886  he  was  executive  commissioner  for 
South  Australia  at  the  Colonial  and  Vidian 
Exhibition ;  in  1887  he  was  associated  with 
the  Hon.  Thomas  Playford,  the  premier,  in 
the  representation  of  the  colony  at  the  first 
colonial  conference  held  in  London  in  April- 
May  in  that  year.  He  died  at  Boarnemouth 
on  7  Bee.  1891,  and  the  South  Australian 
parliament,  on  hearing  the  news,  moved  a 
vote  of  condolence  with  bis  widow  and  sus- 

Cded  their  sitting.  Blyth's  career  had 
n  eminentiv  that  oi  the  official.  He  was 
oonetanUy  ealled  into  office  bv  ministers  of 
di^rent  type;  his  general  bent  was  for 
liberal  measures,  but  he  did  not  connect 
himself  with  any  great  reform  or  achieve- 
ment. He  was  a  man  of  somewhat  nervous 
temperament,  with  some  sense  of  humonr ; 
he  was  chiefly  marked  by  those  characteris- 
tics which  fitted  him  for  official  life — ^method, 
conscientiousness,  punctuality,  and  courtesy. 
He  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  synod 
of  the  church  of  England  in  South  Australia. 
He  was  created  K.O.M.G.  in  1877,  and  C.B, 
in  1886, 

Blyth  married  in  1860  Jessie  Anne,  daugh- 
ter of  Edward  Forrest  of  Birmingham,  who 
survived  him  only  a  fortnight.  They  left 
one  son  and  two  daughters, 

[Ad^lude  Observer,  12Dac.  1891;  Hennell's 
Diet  of  Aoatral.  Bio^. ;  Hodder's  Histo^  of 
South  Australia ;  official  records.]    C.  A.  B. 

BOASE,  CHARLES  WILLIAM  (1838- 
1896),  historian  and  antiquary,  bom  in 
Chap^  Street,  Penzance,  on  6  July  1828, 
was  the  eldest  child  of  John  Josias  Arthur 
Boase  (1801-1696),  who  married  at  St.  Cle- 
ment, near  Tnuo,  M  4  Jnlr  1837,  Ohariotte 
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(180^1873),  BBCond  daughter  of  Robert 
ShoU  of  Tniio  (d  Timet,  13  Sept.  1896, 
p.  9),  Qecnge  Clemezit  Boaae  [q.  y.  Suppl.J 
was  a  younger  brother. 

Charles  was  sent  to  the  Penxanee  gram- 
mar school  to  1841,  and  to  the  Truro 
grammar  school  &om  that  date  to  1843. 
At  IVuro  he  gained  several  medals  and 

Erizes,  and  during  four  years  ^1846-9)  he 
eld  from  it  an  EHiot  scholarsht^  at  Exeter 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  matncolated  on 
4  June  1846.  From  1847  to  1860  he  com- 
bined with  it  an  open  acholaiehip  at  his 
GoUige,  and  on  18  May  1860  he  graduated 
B.A.  with  a  noond  cUas  in  daaiics.  He 
waa  elected  to  a  Coniiah  fellowship  <m 
30  Jnne  1860,  proceeded  MA.  in  1863,  and 
waa  ordained  deacon  atOuddesdon  by  Bishop 
Wilberfotce  on  4  March  1866. 

From  the  day  of  his  matriculation  to  that 
of  his  dieatii  Boase  dweU>  at  Exeter  Oollflge. 
He  witaeseed  its  rebuilding,  and  took  an 
especial  interest  in  the  construction  and 
fitting  of  its  library  buildings.  He  was 
Bssiatant  tutor  186^-6,  tutor  1856-84,  leo- 
turer  in  Hebrew  1869~t^,  lecturer  in  modem 
history  1866-94,  and  librarian  firom  1868. 
Between  1857  and  1876  he  examined  in 
Tsrious  schools,  and  he  was  appointed  in 
1884  the  unirersity  reader  in  foreign  histor;^. 
He  resigned  this  last  appointment  and  his 
ooUegeleetnre^p  of  modem  history  (which 
he  hdd  for  nearly  forty  years)  in  uie  sum- 
mer  of  1894,  but  he  reCunea  the  ^aoe  of 
librarian.  He  died  in  his  rooms  at  Exeter 
College  on  11  March  18^  and  was  buried 
in  St,  Sapnlchre'a  cemetery,  Oxfocd,  on 
13  March. 

Boaae  had  acquired  vast  stores  of  know- 
ledge, which  were  given  ungrudgingly  to 
others,  and  he  was  endowed  with  much  quiet 
humour.  He  had  long  studied  the  history 
of  Exeter  College  and  its  alumni,  and  in 
1879  two  hundred  copies  were  printed  for 
private  circulation  of  his  annotated '  Register 
of  the  Rectors,  Fellows,  Scholars,'  &c,  with 
an  historical  introduction  (cf.  Edinbiayh 
Seviaw,  October  1880,  pp.  344-79).  A 
aeoond  editiot,  but  without  the  introduction, 
came  ont  in  1893,  and  a  third  edition,  with 
the  iutroduedon  revised  and  greatly  ex- 
panded, forms  vol.  xxviu  of  the  publi- 
cations of  the  Oxford  Historical  Society, 
the  cost  of  the  printing,  a  sum  exceeding 
S002.,  being  defrayed  by  the  author.  The 
second  part  of  the  college  register,  contain- 
ing a  similar  list  of  the  commoners,  being 
'  all  names  a&ex  than  those  in  the  previous 
volume,'  was  issued  by  him  in  1694.  He 
contributed  to  Mr.  Andrew  Clark's '  Colleges 
of  OxCdid '  the  article  on  Exeter  OoUege. 


On  the  fomatlan  of  the  Oxford  Historioal 
Society  in  1684  Boaae  waa  one  of  the  honorary 
secretaries,  and  he  acted  on  the  committee 
to  1  June  1892.  Much  of  iU  success  waa 
due  to  his  judgment  and  energy,  and  its  first 
publication  consisted  of  the  '  Roister  the 
Umversity  of  Oxford,  1449-63,  1606-71,' 
which  he  compiled  and  edited.  Ha  also 
wrote  the  preface  to  J.  E.  Thorold  Rogers's 
'Oxford  Oitjr Documents,  1268-1666,' which 
the  society  issued  in  1691.  The  volume  on 
*  Oxford '  in  the  *  Historic  Towns '  series,  a 
'veritable  storehouse  of  matraials,'  was 
written  by  him,  but  much  ct  the  information 
which  ho  bad  collected  was  omitted, 

Boaae  edited,  with  Dr.  G.  W.  Kitbhin 
(afterwards  dean  of  Dorham),  His  tranala- 
tiott  in  six  volumes  of  Lec^old  von  Banke's 
'  History  of  England,'  being  himself  rospcm- 
sible  for  the  rendering  of  the  first  volume. 
In  ocayunction  with  his  two  brothers  he 
compiled  an  'Account  of, the  Families  of 
Boase  or  Bowes,'  tracing  his  ancestors  back 
in  West  Cornwall  to  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  The  first  editbn  waa  printed 
at  Exeter  in  1876  (seventy-five  copies  only 
for  private  circulation),  and  the  second  ap- 
peared at  Truro  in  1893  (a  hundred  oopiea 
only  for  private  issue,  and  ten  of  these  con- 
tained five  additional  sheets).  He  contri- 
buted to  the '  I^teraiy  Churchman,'  'Aca- 
demy,' and  'En^ish  Historioal  Review,' 
wrote  the  article  on  Ae  '  Maoedonian  Em- 
pire '  in  tJko  *  EaayalagnAih  Biteannica '  (9th 
edit.),  and  the  Uvea  «f  the  Cornish  saints  in 
Smith's '  Dictionary  of  Christian  Bit^raphy.' 
The  aooount  of  the  deeds  and  writs  (1306- 
1636)  in  the  Dawson  ooUection  at  the  Pen- 
sance  public  library  was  compiled  by  lum 
(Cat.  qf  Library,  1874,  pp.  836-a43).  Hia 
Ubrary  and  manuscripts,  including  great  col- 
leotions  on  Cornish  genealogies,  were  dio- 
persed  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

[Aocomit  of  Boase  fcmily ;  Athuueum,  Hareh 
188A,  pp.  845-6.  S78.-  Academy,  IS  March 
1890,  p.  387 ;  Oafotd  Mag.  13  Msreh  1896,  pp. 
286-6.  1  Mu  1890,  pp.  SlO-11 ;  private  know- 
ledge.] W.  P.  C. 

BOASE,  GEORGE  CLEMENT  (182ft- 
1807),  btbliogcwher,  bom  at  Chapel  Street, 
Poiianoe,  on  20  Oct.  1829,  was  the  second 
son  of  John  Joriaa  Aruiur  Boase  and 
younger  brother  of  Charloe  William  Boaae 
fq.  v.  Sup[d.]  He  waa  educated  at  Regent 
House  academy  and  the  grammar  school  at 
Penzance,  and  for  a  short  time  in  1844  at 
B^levue  House  academy,  Peuiyn.  From 
that  year  to  1846  he  waa  in  a  local  bank  at 
Pensance,  from  1847  to  1860  he  was  with 
Nehemi^  Griffiths,  ship  and  insurance 
broker,  at  3  White  Han  Court,  Lombard 
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Btsne/t,  London,  and  from  1860  to  1854  he 
was  a  tHetk  viui  Ransimi  &  Co.,  hankMS,  at 
1  PaU  MaU  East. 

Boase  sailed  iar  AnstnOia  on  29  April 
1864,  and  was  at  first  oorrector  of  the  press 
on  the  '  Age '  newspaper  of  Melboame,  then 
poild-digger  at  Simpson's  Rai^eSf  and  next 
ttt  a  general  store.  During  1866-64  he  was 
tutor  with  the  Darchy  family  on  the  Mur- 
rumbidgee  riTer,  New  South  Wales,  and  on 
Lachlan  river,  and  was  also  correspondent 
of  the  'Sydney  Morning  Herald.'  In  1804 
he  returned  to  England,  and  managed  the 
business  of  Whitehead  ft  Co.,  proTlsim 
merchants,  from  1866  to  1874,  when  he  re- 
tired into  private  life  and  occupied  himself 
in  bi<^rapiiical  and  antiquarian  Uteraluze. 
During  these  years  of  leisure  he  lived  me- 
ceasiruj  at  15  Queoi  Anne's  Gate  and  at 
86  James  Street  (now  28  Buckingham  Qate), 
where  he  collected  a  unique  library  illus- 
trative  cf  the  bi<«raphy  of  the  nineteenth 
eentiOT.  He  died  at  IS  OranviUe  Park, 
Lewisham,  on  1  Oct.  1897,  and  was  bttried 
at  Ladywell  cemetery  on  6  Oct. 

Boase  was  the  joint  author,  with  Mr. 
W.  P.  Courtney,  of  the  '  Bibliotheca  Cor- 
nnbiensis*  (1874-82,  8  vols.),  and  the  sole 
author  of  a  kindred  volume,  entitled  '  Col- 
lectanea Comubiensia'  (1890).  With  his 
brothers  he  compiled  the  sereral  editions 
'The  Families  of  Boase  or  Bowee,'  and 
helped  in  the  compilation  of  the  works  on 
Exeter  College  br  his  brother,  Charles  Wil- 
liam, and  the  '  Modem  English  Biotrraphy ' 
of  his  yonncmst  brother,  FrMeric.   He  oom- 

Siled  with  Mr.  W.  P.  Courtney,  for  Pnrfessor 
keal^  the  Cornish  portion  of  the  '  biblio- 

nhical  list  of  the  works  in  the  various 
fits  of  English'  {Engluh  l>uileet  Soe. 
1877),  and  he  assisted  the  Rev.  John  In^le  . 
Dredge  in  his  tracts  on  Devonshire  biblio- 
graphy. He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to 
*  N'otes  and  Queries'  and  the  '  Western  An- 
tiquary.' He  supplied  733  memoirs  to  the 
'  Dictionary  of  National  Biography^'  the  last 
appearing  in  vol.  lix. 

[Times,  fi  Oct']  897;  NotM  and  Queries,  8th 
ser.xii.  30U2(1897);  Aoooimtof  BoaseFamily; 
personal  knowledge.]  W.  P.  C. 

BODIOHOK.  BARBARA  LEIGH 
SMITH  (1827-1691),  benefactress  of  Oirton 
Oollwe,  was  the  eldest  child  of  Benjamin 
Smith  [see  under  Sjcrra,  Wiu.»H,  1766- 
1836],  and  was  bom  at  Watiiington,  Sussex, 
on  8  April  1827.  She  early  showed  artistic 
ability  and  was  taught  water-oolour  drawing 
by  William  Henry  Hunt  [q.  v.]  and  other 
artists,  and  was  taken  to  visit  J.  M.  W. 
Turner  in  his  studio.  Her  father's  political 


aSBOmationa  made  her  ae^naiiited  with  mort 
of  the  anti*com-law  politioians,  and  she  todk 
great  interest  in  w  questions  relating  to 
the  edttcat^on  of  women  and  the  general 
improvement  of  their  position  in  the  state. 
She  wrote  a  ver^  brief  bnt  lucid  pamphlet 
on  the  laws  relating  to  women,  which  was 
of  service  in  procuring  the  passing  of  the 
Married  Woman's  Property  Act.  wie  had  a 
house  in  Altera,  and  in  1867  married  Dr. 
Eugene  Bodicbon,  whom  she  had  met  there. 
He  died  m  1886,  and  they  had  no  children. 
She  built  for  herself  a  small  house  at  Sca^ 
lands  Gate,  in  Sussex,  and  had  also  a  house 
in  London,  6  Blandford  Square,  and  at  all 
her  reudences  exercised  much  hospitality. 
William  Allingham,  Dante  Oabriel  RoasettL 
William  Bell  Scott,  Riohard  Cobden,  and 
tiieirfiiends  were  often  her  guests,  and  she 
was  a  iHend  of  Marian  Evan^  best  Known  a« 
Gtooige  Eliot.  She  reoognised  the  authorship 
of  *  Adam  Bede,'  and  wrote  at  once  to 
authoress,  who  forwards  gave  her  a  copy<tf 
the  three  volumes  inscribed  *  To  Bamra 
L.  S.  Bodichon,  the  friend  who  first  recog^ 
nised  me  in  this  book,  I  give  it  as  a  remem- 
brance of  the  moment  when  she  cheered  ma 
by  that  recognition  and  by  her  joy  in  it. — 
Geor^  Eliot,  7  July  1859.'  The  personal 
description  of  Romola  was  drawn  from 
Geor^  Eliot's  reoollections  of  hsr.  She 
may  justly  be  regarded  as  the  foundress  of 
Girton  College,  the  plan  of  which  was  pro- 
posed by  her  between  1860  and  1870,  and  to 
which,  when  it  began  at  Hitchin,she  gave  a 
thousand  pounds,  and  afterwards  bequeatlied 
morethan  ten  thousand  pounds.  Kie  worked 
assiduouslv  at  waternMloar  punting,  and 
(^n  exhioited  pictures.  Her  talent  Isv  in 
opeu-air  effects  of  sunlight  and  cloud,  inuind 
and  -on  the  coast,  uid  such  great  artists  as 
Corot,  Daubeny,  and  Henry  Moore  admired 
her  work. 

She  had  a  small  house  at  Zennor  in  Com- 
wall,  and  while  sketching  there  in  May  1878 
had  an  attack  of  hemiplegia.  She  partially 
rocovered,  but  had  further  attacks  and  died 
at  Bcalands  Gate,  Sussex,  in  1891 .  Her  por* 
trait  was  more  than  once  painted,  but  never 
well,  and  the  best  likeness  of  her  is  a  drawing 
by  Samuel  Laurence.  Letters  and  aoeoonta 
«  h»  are  in  Mr.  Cross's  '  Life  of  Geo^ 
Eliot.' 

[Personal  knowledge ;  papers  and  letters^ 

BOEHM,  Sib  JOSEPH  EDGAR^  6^ 
baronet  (1884-1890),  sculptor,  was  bom  at 
Vienna  on  4  July  1834.  He  was  of  Hun- 
gurian  nationality;  but  his  father,  Joseph 
Doniel  Boehm  (1794-1866),  was  director  of 
the  imperial  mint  of  Vienna,   He  married, 
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on  6  Feb.  1825,  Louisa  Anna,  dauf^hter  of 
Dominick  Lussman,  inspector  of  imperial 
chateaux  in  Luxemburg  at  Hetzendorf. 
The  elder  Boehm  was  a  man  of  taste,  and 
had  formed  a  collection  of  fragments  of 
anUque  sculpture.  From  these  the  son  nur 
have  received  his  first  impetus  towards 
modelling,  but  in  the  end  it  was  rather  bj 
the  Italians  of  the  Banaissance  than  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  that  he  was  mainh-  in- 
fluenced. In  1848  he  came  to  England, 
where  lie  worked  for  three  years,  chiaQy  in 
the  British  Moseom.  After  tJiis  he  studied 
in  Italy,  Faria,  and  Vienna,  winninjgr  the 
'  Fint  Imperial  Friie '  in  the  latter  city  in 
1866.  In  ISeS  he  settled  in  London,  and 
took  out  letters  of  naturalisation  three  yean 
later.  In  the  year  of  his  amval  he  made 
hia  d6but  at  the  Boyal  Academy  with  a 
bast  in  the  then  unfamiliar  material,  t«rra 
ootta.  In  1663  he  exhibited  statuettes  in 
the  same  material  of  Millais  and  his  wife. 
Boehm's  work  soon  became  popular,  and, 
from  about  1866  to  the  end  of  his  life, 
commisuons  came  to  him  in  an  unbroken 
stream  from  fashionable  mtrons  as  well  as 
from  the  goTemment.  For  some  years  he 
had  almost  a  monopoly  in  providing  statues 
of  pnblic  men  and  of  members  of  the  royal 
family.  His  works  are  so  numerous  that  it 
is  impossible  to  g^ve  anything  like  a  com- 
plete list  of  them  hereL  Amowf  the  more 
notable  are,  in,  London :  Lord  miatford  de 
BedcliK,  Lord  Beaoonafleld,  and  Dean 
Stanly,  in  Westminster  Abbey ;  the  Wel- 
lington monument  at  Hyde  Park  Comer; 
Lord  Lawrence,  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  and 
L(sd  Napi«  of  Magdala,  in  Waterloo 
Plaoe ;  Oarlyle  and  Wiuiam  Tyndale  on  the 
Embankment ;  and  Darwin  tn  the  Natural 
History  Museum  ;  in  Bombay,  the  eques- 
trian statue  of  the  prince  of  Wales ;  in  Cal- 
cutta, that  of  Lord  Napier  of  Magdals,  of 
which  the  group  in  Waterloo  Place  is  a 
replica ;  at  Cktlombo,  Sir  William  Ch^gory ; 
and  in  Canterbury  Cathedral,  the  recumbent 
figure  of  Arehbishop  Tait.  He  also  ino- 
dooed  statues  of  Quew  Victorta,  of  the  nnt 
king  of  the  Belgians,  of  the  Duke  of  Kent, 
Frinoess  Alice  and  her  daughters,  Prmce 
Leopold,  and  Dean  Wellesley.  All  these 
are  at  Windsor,  where  also  the  recumbent 
figure  of  the  prince  imperial,  excluded  from 
Westminster  Abbey  1^  popular  ol^ections, 
has  found  a  place.  Among  his  innumerable 
biuts  are  those  of  Gladstone,  Huxley,  Lord 
Etoseberv,  Lord  Russell,  Lord  Wolseley, 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  and  Millais,  the  last^ 
named  in  the  Diploma  Gallery  at  Burlington 
House.  His  last  important  work  was  a 
statue  of  the  German  Emperor  Frederick 


for  Windsor  Castle.  Among  his  few '  ideal  * 
works  the  best  known,  and  perhaps  the  best, 
is  the  <  Young  Bull.' 

Boehm  was  elected  an  A.R.A.  in  1878, 
and  an  R.A  in  1880.  He  was  a  member  of 
several  foreign  academies,  lecturer  on  sculp- 
ture at  the  Royal  Academy,  and  scuIptoiHa- 
ordinaiy  to  Queen  Victoria.  He  was  created 
a  baronet  on  13  J uly  1689.   He  married,  on 

20  June  1660,  Louise  Frances,  daughter  of 
F.  L,  Boteler  of  West  Derby,  Liverpool.  He 
died  in  his  studio,  at  26  Wetherby  Gardens, 
London,  very  suddenly,  on  12  Dee.  1690,  and 
was  succeeded  in  the  baronett^  by  his  only 
son,  Edgar  OoUina  Boehm. 

As  a  practical  acn\pbor  ^  Edgar  Boehm 
takes  a  high  place  in  the  English  school,  but 
as  an  artist  he  scarcely  deserved  the  patronage 
he  received.  In  the  large  bronze  popula- 
tion with  which  he  endowed  his  adopted 
country,  it  would  he  difficult  to  find  a  single 
true  work  of  art,  while  some  of  his  produc- 
tions, notably  the  Wellington  group  at  Hyde 
Park  Comer,  fall  lamuitably  short  of  thur 
purpose. 

[Athsnmm,  1800,  ii.  861 ;  Men  the  Time, 
18th  edit. ;  Borke's  Peerage,  1890.]     W.  A. 

BOLTON,  Sib  FRANCIS  JOHN  (1831- 
1667),  soldier  and  electrician,  son  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Wilson  Bolton,  surgeon,  of  London 
and  Manchester,  was  bom  in  1881.  Sa  «t- 
listed  in  the  royal  artilte^,in  which  he  rapidly 
rose  to  be  aiM)n>o<Hnmissioned  officer,  getting 
his  first  step  as  acting  bombardier  at  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia.  He  obtained  a  commission  as 
ensign  in  the  Gold  Coast  artillery  corps  on 
4  Sept.  1867,  and  served  in  the  enedition 
against  the  Orobboes  in  September,  October, 
and  November  1868,  being  present  at  the  ac- 
tion of  Crobboe  Heights  onl8  Sept.  He  was 
promoted  to  be  lieutenant  on  9  Nov.  In  J  una 
and  July  1669  he  was  adjutant  in  the  expe- 
dition against  the  Dounquah  rebels,  which 
resulted  id  thecapture  of  all  the  rebel  chiefs. 

On  his  return  to  England  Bolton  waa 
transftored  to  the  12th  or  East  Suffolk  regi- 
ment of  foot  and  jiromoted  to  be  captain  on 

21  Sept.  1860.  He  was  for  several  years 
eng^ed  in  conjunction  with  Captain  (aftep* 
war£  Rear-admiral)  Philip  Howard  Colomb 
[q.  T.  Suppl.]  in  developing  a  system  of  visual 
signalling,  applicable  to  naval  and  military 
operations,  which  waa  adopted  hy  the  autho- 
rities. He  also  invented  and  perfected  an  ap- 
plication of  the  oxT-calcium  light  for  night 
signalling.  The  whole  apparatus  fitted  into 
aboxfoT  transport,  and  was  admirablyadapted 
for  its  purpose.  The '  Army  and  N  vrj  Signal 
Book '  was  compiled  by  Bolton  and  OolomK 
assisted  by  an  officer  of  royal  wgineera,  and 
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wu  used  with  good  laniltadiiring  the  Abys- 
■iniaa  eumugn  in  1687. 

Fmn  16iB7  to  1869  Bolton  was  deputy- 
asnstant  quartermaster^ieiienl  and  a«BUtant 
instructor  in  Tidool  signalliiur  at  the  School 
of  Military  Engineering  at  Ghatham  under 
Captain  (afterwards  Major-general)  Richard 
Hugh  Stoth^  [q.  T.},  inatruetor  in  tele- 
graphy. He  was  promoted  on  8  July  1868 
to  an  onattached  majority  in  consideration 
tjf  his  special  serricea  in  army  signalling. 
Bolton  was  largely  instrumental  in  1871  in 
founding  the  Sooiety  of  Tel^raph  Engineers 
and  Electricians,  of  which  he  became  hono- 
rary secretary.  He  edited  the  '  Journal '  of 
titB  sooie^,  and  was  aft^warda  Tice-preai- 
dent.  In  Iwl  he  was  appointed  by.the  board 
of  toade  under  the  Hed'qpolis  Wator  Act  to 
be  water  exammer  to  the  metropolis,  ^waa 
vranoted  to  be  Ueatenant-coloiiel  on  16  June 
1877,  and  retired  ficom  the  military  aerrice 
with  the  honorary  rank  of  colonel  on  1  July 
1881.   He  was  knighted  in  1884. 

Bolton  interested  himself  in  electrical 
matters,  and  the  beautiful  displays  of  coloured 
fountains  and  electric  lights  which  formed 
prominent  features  of  the  exhibitions  at 
South  Kensington  from  1883  to  1886  were 
deaigned  by  him  and  worked  from  the  central 
tower*nnder  his  persoDal  superintendence. 
Bolton  died  on  6  Jan.  1887  at  the  Royal 
Bath  Hotel,  Bournemouth,  Hampahire. 

He  was  the  author  of  '  London  Water 
Supply,'  1884,  8to,  of  which  a  new  and  en- 
huged  edition,  with  a  short  exposition  of  the 
law  relating  to  water  companiea  geneorally, 
ht  P.  A.  Soratchler,  was  published  in  1886 ; 
'Deaertption  of  the  lUnminated  Fountain 
and  of  the  Water  Pavilion,'  1684,  8to,  ori- 
ginally deliTered  as  a  lecture  at  the  Inters 
national  Health  Exhibition. 

Bolton  married  in  1666  Julia,  eeoond 
daughter  of  R.  Mathews  of  Oatlai^  Park, 
Surrey ;  she  sorrived  him. 

[War  Office  Beeords  ;  obituary  notices  in  the 
Times  of  7  Jan.  1887,  in  the  Boyal  Engineers' 
Journal  of  Febroary  1887,  and  m  the  Annual 
R^gieter  and  other  periodicals,]      B.  H.  V. 

BONAB,  HORATXUS  (1808-1889), 
Scottish  divine,  second  son  of  James  Bonar, 
■eamd  solicitor  of  excise,  Edinburgh,  was 
bon  in  Edinbuivhon  19  Bee.  1606.  Edu- 
cated at  tilie  hign  aohotd  and  the  university 
of  Edinbunli,  ne  had  among  his  fellow- 
studoits  Robnt  Murray  McCheyne  [q.  v.] 
and  others,  afterwards  notable  aa  evangeliats. 
Licensed  as  a  preacher,  he  did  mission  work 
in  Leith  for  a  time,  and  in  November  1837 
he  settled  at  Kelao  aa  minister  of  the  new 
Korth  Church  ibimdad  in  ccmnection  with 


Thomas  (Sialmera'a  scheme  of  church  exten- 
sion. He  became  exceedingly  popular  as  a 
preacher,  and  was  soon  wellknown  through- 
out Scotland.  In  his  early  years  at  Kelso  he 
anticipated  the  methods  of  the  evangelical 
alliance  by  frequently  arranging  for  eight 
days  or  more  01  united  prayer.  He  began 
the  publication  of  pamphlets  supplementary 
to  his  ministerial  work,  and  he  graduallv 


of  two  hundred  and  eighty-five 
Uiousand  copies,  while  of  the  tatter  an  issue 
of  fifty-nine  thousand  was  speedily  ex- 
hausted. For  the  advancement  of  his  work 
in  his  conKT^tion  and  his  Sunday^«)hool 
classes,  he  oe^  in  Leith  the  composition  of 
hymns,  continuing  the  practice  in  Kdso  uid 
anerwards.  He  joined  the  free  church  in 
1843.  On9Aprill853  he  received  the  hono- 
rary degree  of  D.D,  from  Aberdeen  Univer- 
sity, l^waaappointedministerof  Chalmers- 
Memorial  Church,  Edinburgh,  on  7  June 
1866.  He  was  moderator  of  the  general  as- 
sembly of  the  free  church  in  May  188S.  A 
man  ot  extraordinary  enei^  and  versatility, 
Bonar  was  one  of  the  last  among  notable 
Edinbuigh  preachers  to  conduct  services  in 
the  open  air,  and  this  he  frequently  did  on  a 
Sunday  in  addition  to  the  regular  work  for 
his  congregation.  He  died  in  Sdinburgh  on 
81  July  1889. 

Bonar  married  in  1843  Jane  Katharine^ 
third  daughter  of  Robert  Luudie  id.  1832}, 
minister  (M  Kelso.  ShesympaUiiKdxuUywitA 
hia  worl^  and  is  harBelx  said  to  have  written 
religious  v«aa.  She  predeceased  him,  as  did. 
also  several  members  of  his  funily.  He  was 
surrived  by  three  daughters  and  a  eon,  who 
became  a  free  churdi  minister. 

As  a  hymn-writer  Bonar  was  able  to  con- 
secrate a  pBsnn^  mood  by  mving  it  a  tan- 
gible expression  in  verse.  His  beat  hymns 
are  spontaneous,  fluent,  melodious,  and  devo- 
tional. Occasionally  they  are  genuine  lyrical 
poems,  as  e.g.  'When  the  weanr  seeluDg 
rest '  and  '  I  heard  the  voice  of  Jesus  sav,' 
which  Bishop  Eraser  of  Manchester  thought 
the  best  hymn  in  the  language.  His '  Hymns 
of  Faith  and  Hope '  were  soon  sold  to  the 
number  of  140,729  copies.  The  standard 
value  of  his  work  is  illustrated  in  the  <Sco^ 
tish  Hymnary' — used  in  common  by  the 
three  Scottish  preebyterian  obttrehee  and 
the  Mah  ^nabyterius — in  which  eighteen 
of  his  hymns  occur,  along  with  devotional 
lyrics  drawn  from  all  possible  sources* 
Early  influenced  by  Edward  Irving,  who 
delivered  in  Edinburgh  three  series  of  lefr- 
tnrea  on  the  Apocalypae  (1628-9-80),  Bonar 
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steadily  adhered  through  life  to  the  belief 
in  the  Second  Advent,  urging  hie  views  in 
'Pnphetic  Landmarks'  (1817)  and  the 
*  Coming  and  Kingdom  of  our  ijoxA  Jesofl 
OhriBt*(1849),  aa  well  aa  in  the  *  Journal  of 
Prophet^/  wnieh  he  edited. 

Bonar  published  numerous  religions  traeta 
and  sermons;  edited  'Kelso  Tracts,'  many 
of  which  he  wrote;  and  contributed  to  the 
'Imperial  Bible  Dictionary'  and  Smith's 
'Bible  Dictionary.'  He  was  for  a  time 
editor  of  'The  Presbyterian  Review/  'The 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Prophecy,'  'The  Chris- 
tian Treasury,' and 'The  Border  Watch.'  He 
selected  devotional  readings,  which  be  fur- 
nished in  some  cases  with  prefaces  and  notes. 
Hia  chirf  works  were  as  follows:  1.  'Soiwb 
for  the  Wildeniess,'  184S-4.  2.  'The  Bible 
Hymn-Book,'  1846.  8.  'Hymns  Original 
and  Selected,'  1846.  4.  'The  Desert  of 
Sinai :  Notes  of  a  Joorn^  from  Oaira  to 
Beeraheba,*  1867.  6.  'Hynuu  of  Faith 
and  Hope*  (tnmslated  into  Fireneh),  8rd 
wr.  1667-61-4.  0.  'The  Land  of  Promise: 
Notes  of  a  Spring  Journey  from  Beer- 
sheba  to  Sidon '  IStm.  7.  *  God's  Way  of 
Peace,  a  Book  for  the  Anxious '  (translated 
into  French,  German,  and  Gaelic),  1863. 
8.  'Days  and  Nights  in  the  East,  or  Illus- 
trations of  Bible  Scenes,'  1866.  9.  'The 
Song  of  the  New  Creation,  and  other  Pieces,' 
1872.  10.  'My  Old  Letters'  (a  long  auto- 
biographical poem),  1877;  2nd  edit.  1879. 
11,  'Hymns  of  the  Nativity,  and  other 
Pieces,'  1879.  12.  'The  Wlite  Kelds  of 
France :  an  Aecoont  of  Mr.  M' All's  Mission 
totbeWorhingMenofPari8,'1879.  13.'Oom- 
mnnion  Hymns,'  1881. 

JoHK  Jaiob  Bohab  (1808-1891),  elder 
Ivother  of  Hontius  Bonar,  btmi  at  Edin- 
burgh on  26  March  180S,  w«0  truned  at 
tbe  hig^  school  and  at  the  university  of 
Edinburgh,  and  licensed  to  preach  on 
26  April  1827.  Ordained  minister  of  St. 
Andrew's,  Greenock,  on  20  Aug.  1836,  he 
j(»ned  the  free  church  (1843),  received  the 
dorree  of  D.D.  at  Edinburgh  on  30  April 
1888,  and  celebrated  bis  jubilee  on  8  June 
1886.  A  respected  and  pcmular  preacher, 
he  prepared  several  religious  nandbooks,  in- 
cluding 'Books  of  the  Bible'  'Fourfold 
Creation  of  God,'  'Mosaic  Ritoal,'  and 
<  OuUine  of  Propbectic  Truth.*  He  died  at 
Greenock  on  7  July  1891. 

Andbbw  AleuhdebBonab  (1810-1892), 
tberonngest  of  the  three  brothers  ms  born 
at  Edinburgh  on  29  Aug.  181(\  lAtin  me- 
dallist at  high  school  and  Edtnbo^  Unirer- 
rity,  he  was  licensed  as  a  preacher  in  1836, 
and,  after  some  experience  in  Jedbmvh  and 
St.  George's,  Edinburgh,  be  was  oMuned  | 


minister  of  Collace,  Perthshire,  in  1888.  He 
j  oined  the  free  church  in  1848,  and  on  4  Dee. 
1866  he  became  free  churdi  minister  of 
Finniaaton,  GUsgow,  hoMingtbe  «haive  till 
hia  death  on  81  Dec.  1892.  He  travelied  in 
Palestine  in  18S0  with  R.  H.  HeClhOTne,af 
whom  he  published  a  very  socOettfui  'lu- 
moir'  in  1843.  Besides  various  other  short 
memoirs,  pamphlets,  and  tracts,  he  wn>te : 

1,  '  Narrative  of  a  Mission  to  the  Jews,'  1842. 

2.  '  Oommentary  on  Leviticus,' 1845.  a  <  Christ 
and  His  Church  in  the  Book  of  Psalms,'  1869, 
4. 'Palestine  fortheYoung,'1866.  He  edited 
Samuel  Rutherford's  'Letters,'  16)92;  2nd 
edit.  1891.  He  k^t  a  shorthand  diary  con- 
tinuously from  1828  to  1892,  the  record 
closing  within  a  few  weeks  of  his  deatii.  Of 
rather  limited  interest  this  was  extended  and 
edited  by  his  daughter,  who  published  it  as 
'Andrew  A.  Bonar,D.D.,  Diary  and  Letters,* 
1894.  It  speedily  reached  its  filth  thousand. 

[Horatins  Bonar,  D.D. ;  a  Memoritd  (indnd- 
ing  an  sntobiographical  fragment) ;  ScoUmao, 
1  Aug.  1889;  Julian's  Diet,  of  Hymnotogy; 
John  Jamas  Bonu-,  D.D. :  a  Jubilee  Volame; 
Dr.  A.  A.  Bonat^s  Diary  and  letters;  Ber. 
A.  A.  Bonar,  D.D.,  by  Fzofrasor  Fergus  Fer- 
guson, D  J).]  T.  B. 

BOND,  SiE  EDWARD  AUGUSTUS 
(1816^1896),  principal  librarian  of  the  Bri- 
tish Museum,  son  of  John  and  Sophia  Bond, 
was  bom  on  81  Deo.  1815  at  Hanwell, 
where  hia  father,  a  clergyman,  conducted  « 
lai^  private  school.  He  was  admitted  at 
Merchant  Taylors'  school  in  Dec.  1830, 
and  in  1883  entered  the  record  office  as 
an  asaistint.  Flooed  ui^er  the  immediate 
direction  of  Sir  Thomas  Duffus  Hardy  and 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Hunto^  be  had  the  best 
opportunities  of  Tw^Viiig  himself  acquunted 
with  mediaeval  handwriting  in  so  far  as  this 
is  exemplified  in  the  national  records,  and 
was  a  thorough  expert  in  this  department  at 
the  time  of  his  transfer  in  1888  to  the  British 
Museuxa,  where  he  speedily  became  an  ao 
oomplished  poliBonrapher.  His  servicee  were 
warmly  ackuowl^ged  by  his  chief,  Sir  Fre- 
deric Madden  [q.  v.],  tiefore  the  Museum 
commission  of  1649,  and  in  1860  he  was 
made  E^rton  librarian.  On  the  sudden 
death  in  1864  of  John  Holmes  [q.  v.]  he  suc- 
ceeded him  as  assistant  keeper,  and  held  this 
poet  until  bit  promotion  to  the  keeperabip 
upon  the  irtirement  a£  Sir  Fredoic  Madden 
in  1866.  His  position  ai  assistant  keeper 
had  been  more  praminnt  than  usual,  tiie 
estrangement  between  F.  Madden  and 
the  prmrapal  librarian,  Sir  Anthony  Paniizi, 
causing  much  ofRdal  work  to  be  performed 
tJiBwA  him.  His  deportment  in  these  ddi- 
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Cftte  circumstanoefl  w&e  equally  satis&ctory 
to  both  hU  Buperiore. 

Upon  assumiQR  cha^  of  the  manuscript 
department  Bond  prored  huuelf  a  Tigonnu 
retormer.  f^m  Tarioui  causes  the  work  (rf 
the  dewtmmt  vaa  very  greatly  behind- 
hand. Bond  nappled  Tigorously  with  the 
arrears,  and  before  ne  quitted  office  all  were 
made  up,  and  the  high  standard  of  regularity 
and  effideucy  established  which  haa  been 
muntained  ever  since.  He  published  cata- 
Ic^uee  of  acqnisitions  up  to  date,  caused 
Anglo-Saxon  and  illuminated  manuscripts  to 
be  more  satieiactoril^  described,  and  superin- 
tended the  compilation  of  a  classified  ludez 
of  the  highest  value.  While  thus  steadily 
puTBuing  a  career  of  unostentatious  service, 
he  and  the  public  were  surprised  by  his 
sudden  elevation  to  the  principal  librarian* 
ship  in  August  1678,  upon  the  resignati<m 
of  John  Winter  Jones  [q.  v.],  the  post  hav- 
ing been  most  unexpectedly  declined  hy  Six 
Chi&rlee  Thomas  Newton  [q,  v.],  to  whom  it 
had  been  o&xed  almost  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Bmd's  name  had  hardly  been  mentioned  in 
connectimi  with  bat  do  other  officer  of 
the  museum  had  equal  olums,  and  he  ao* 
cepted  it  on  tiie  stnmg  ui^eney  of  Sir  A. 
PanizsL 

As  prindpal  librarian  Bond  showed  the 
same  vigour  and  reforming  spirit  that  had 
characterised  bis  administration  of  the  mann- 
Bcript  department.  He  had  not  long  held 
office  ere  he  instituted  experiments  for  tbe 
introduction  of  the  electric  light,  which  after 
some  disappointments  were  crowned  with 
success,  and  have  greatly  extended  the  use 
of  the  museum  by  the  public,  besides  con- 
tributing to  its  security.  By  able  negotia- 
tions with  the  treasury  he  earned  out  a  re- 
form, which  he  had  laag  advocated,  by  ob- 
tuning  powur  to  convert  the  huge  and  un- 
wieldy manuscript  catalogue  of  the  printed 
hook  departanent  into  a  hiuidy  printed  cata- 
logue, and  ke^  it  up  in  print  for  tbe  future. 
Nothing  was  more  remarkable  in  him  than 
his  openness  of  mind,  and  a  receptivencss  of 
new  ideas  most  unusual  in  a  veteran  official. 
A  signal  instance  was  his  introduction  of  the 
sliding  press,  which  by  providing  space  for 
the  enormous  accummation  of  new  books 
without  additional  building,  has  saved  a  vast 
sum  of  money  to  the  nation.  An  ordinary 
official  would  have  hesitated  for  years ;  Bond 
took  tbe  idea  up  in  five  minutes.  The  separa- 
tion {)£  the  natural  history  museum  from  the 
oUier  departments  was  effected  during  his 
term  of  office,  and  under  him  were  erected 
the  new  buildmgs  of  the  White  Wing,  with 
accommodation  iiw  maanseripta,  newspapers, 
prints,  and  drawings.    Ferb^  the  moat 


important  acqmsitton  made  durii^  his  prin- 
cijil  librarianship  (1878-1888)  was  tliat  of 
the  Stowe  M8S.,  of  the  highest  importance 
for  EitfliBh  history.  The  remainder  of  the 
Earl  of  Aahbumham's  oolleotion  would  have 
been  acquired  if  tlu  liberality  of  govenunent 
had  rieea  to  the  ooeasion. 

Apart  from  his  woi^  in  the  museum  Bond'a 
most  distinguished  sravice  was  his  found** 
tion  in  1878,  in  conjunction  with  his  suo- 
oessor.  Sir  E.  Maunde  Thompson,  of  the 
Paleeographical  Society,  whose  publications 
of  facsimiles  have  contribntsd  much  to  raise 
palisography  to  the  rank  of  an  exact  science. 
He  also  took  a  leading  part  in  the  controversy 
respecting  the  date  of  the Utrecht  Psalter,* 
and  edited  the  'Speedies  in  the  Trial  of 
Warren  Hastings'  (4  vols.  1869^1)  for  go- 
vernment, the  '  Ohronica  Abbatin  de  Maua ' 
(1868)  for  the  Rolls  Series,  and  Gilee 
Flet<^er'8  'Bvsae  Oommonwealth'  and  ESr 
Jerome  Horses  'Travels  in  Bnaria'  for  tiie 
Hakluyt  Sode^  (printed  in  one  vidume  aa 
'Russia  at  the  dose  of  the  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury,' 1866).  He  edited  the  valuable  fi>Uo 
*  Facsimiles  of  Ancient  Charters  in  the 
British  Museum '  in  1873,  and  m  1886  he 
gave  to  the  Chaucer  Socie^  'Chaucer  as 
Page  in  the  Household  <rf  the  Oonntess  of 
Ulster'  (printed  in '  life  Beeords  of  Chaucer,' 
vol.  iii.)  After  his  retirement  in  1688  be. 
resided  in  Frinees  Square,  Bayswater,  where 
he  died  on  2  Jan.  1898.  The  honour  of 
K.C.B.  was  conferred  upon  him  only  a  few 
days  before  his  death.  Gladstone  caused 
him  to  be  made  a  C.B.  in  1885 ;  he  was  an 
honorary  LL.D.  of  Cambridge,  and  received 
the  order  of  the  crown  of  Italy.  He  mar- 
ried, in  1847,  Caroline  Frances,  eldest  daughr- 
ter  ot  the  Rev.  Richard  Harris  fiaxfaam, 
autiior  oi  the  '  Ingoldahy  Legends,'  and  left 
five  daughters,  all  married. 

[Times.  4  Jan.  1898;  Bobinson's  Merchant 
Taylors'  School  Rmfster,  if.  244 ;  Men  of  the 
Hme,  Hth  eifit.;  Gamett's  Essays  in  Biblio- 
graphy; personal  knowledge.]  B.  O. 

BOOTH,  Mbs.  CATHERINE  (1829- 
1890),  *  mother  of  the  Salvation  Army,'  was 
bom  at  Ashbourne,  Derbyshire,  on  17  Jan. 
1829.  She  was  the  omy  daughter  of  a 
family  of  five.  Her  father,  John  Mumford, 
was  a  coach-builder  bjr  prof««ion,  and  in 
the  earlier  years  oi  life  a  Wesl^an  lay 
preacher.  Her  mother  was  a  woman  of 
unusually  strong  and  fervent  religious  feel- 
ing ;  she  preferred  to  educate  her  daughter  at 
home,  except  fortwo  yean  finunl841,nad  her 
influence  upon  her  was  deep  and  permanent. 
From  early  years  Oathenne  was  spedalW 
sensitive  to  leligiottB  impreasiona,   jk  1844, 
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wlien  lier  puents  ranored  to  London*  she 
e^erienoed  what  bIio  (XKuidued  her  eon- 
Teruon  and  jmned  the  Wedsyan  ehnKh  in 
Brixt<m.  In  1848  numbers  of  membera, 
known  as  the  ReformerB,  were  excommuni- 
cated 1^  the  WeBleron  church,  amon|f  them 
Oathenne  Mumford.  She  joined  toe  Be- 
formers*  chapel  and  worked  hard  in  aupport 
of  the  coDcnregation  and  its  work.  In  1851 
William  Booth,  also  an  excommunicated 
Reformer,  preached  at  this  chapel  and  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Miss  Mumford.  In 
1862  Booth  accepted  the  position  <rf  pastor 
to  the  Reformers  at  a  salary  of  50/.  a  year, 
and  in  the  same  year  becune  enga^  to 
Catherine  Mumford.  They  were  muned  on 
16  June  1666|  when  Booth  was  appc^nted 
by  the  annua  eonibrence  of  the  new  oon- 
nezum  to  cany  on  mgolarlT  a  series  of 
itinerant  misdona  or  'nriTalA.'  "William 
Bramwell  Booth,  the  eldest  son  of  his 
parents,  was  bom  at  EUdifax  in  1866,  and 
the  asoond  son,  Ballington,  at  Brighouse, 
YctrkshiTe,  in  1867.  In  1858  Booth  began 
e  ministiy  at  Oateshead,  and  there  Mrs. 
Booth  for  the  first  time  took  a  share  puh* 
lidy  in  her  husband's  work  by  leading  off  in 
prayer  at  the  conclusion  of  his  sermon.  Her 
daughter  Catherine,  afterwards  Mrs.  Booth- 
Clibbom,  was  bom  at  Gateshead  in  the  same 
year.  It  was  during  Mr.  Booth's  ministry 
at  Oateshead  that  manv  of  the  methods  after- 
wards characteristic  of  the  Salvation  Amy 
wwre  inaugurated,  Mrs.  Booth  in  1860 
wrote  a  pamphlet  asserting  the  right  of 
women  to  peach  and  teacn,  in  answer  to 
aa  atbuik  made  by  an  indqieiident  minister, 
theBar.  A.  A.  Bees,  upon  the  practice.  In 
die  aping  (rf  1860  Mrs.  Booth  made  her  first 
appearance  in  her  husband's  pulpit,  and  her 
fame  as  a  preacher  at  once  b^^  to  ^low. 
In  1661  Mr.  Booth  resigned  his  poution  at 
Gateshead  in  order  thatlie  might  give  him- 
self up  to  rerivalistic  work. 

His  wife  eveiTwhere  accompanied  him, 
and  by  1864  had  brought  herself  to  conduct 
meetinn  single-handed  whenever  it  seemed 
advisable.  A  third  son,  Herbert,  was  bom 
in  1862 ;  four  more  daughters  made  up  the 
family  to  eight.  In  1866  the  Booths  came 
to  London,  and  the  Salvation  Army  is  gene- 
rail;^  held  to  have  been  founded  hv  the  for^ 
matum  of  the  *  Ohiistun  Bevival  Assoda- 
tion'  in  the  tent  used  for  zerivaUsttc  ser- 
vice in  the  qnaker  bnrial-gKnutd  in  White* 
chapeL  At  this  time  "Mn.  Booth  b^nn  to 
addiesi  meetinn  in  tiie  west  end,  in  the 
FolytechniCf  the  Kensington  assembly 
rooms,  and  other  ^aces,  and  her  power  of 
impressing  the  rich  raoved  as  remarkable  as 
her  influence  over  the  masses.  In  1667  she 


oondneted  a  miasitm  at  Margate  with  gieat 
snecess,  and  in  1673  another^  equally  re- 
markaUe  in  its  results,  at  Portsmoutii.  In 
1877 the  term '  Salvation  Army '  vras  adopted, 
and  the  military  idea  and  discipline  eubo- 
rated  in  various  directions.  During  the  next 
five  years  the  movement  made  gigantio 
pn^^ress,  and  became  one  of  the  largest  re- 
gions organisations  of  the  world.  Mrs.  Booth 
gave  her  husband  invaluable  support  while 
the  army  was  growing  up,  and  devoted  her- 
self especially  to  all  measures  tending  to 
improve  the  position  of  women  and  children 
in  great  cities.  In  1886  she  exerted  herself 
Btrenuou^  to  secure  the  passing  of  the 
Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act,  writing  let- 
ters to  tiie  queen  and  to  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
■ddrcasing  many  meetings  in  London  and 
the  province*.  During  the  end  of  18B6  and 
the  whole  of  188^  in  a  series  of  meetuwa 
in  Exeter  Hall  and  the  great  towns  ni  the 
proviuoes,  Mrs.  Booth  may  be  sud  to  have 
reached  the  height  of  her  influence  as  a 
speaker  and  revivalist.  In  her  youth  Mrs. 
Booth  was  a  sufferer  from  spinal  weakness, 
and  continually  during  her  arduous  life  she 
was  prostrated  by  severe  illness.  In  1875 
she  was  in  dsnger  from  an  acute  attack  of 
angina  pectoris,  and  in  1888,  after  some 
months  of  pun  and  depression,  was  pro* 
nounced  to  be  suffering  from  cancer.  After 
an  illness  endured  wiui  heroic  courage  she 
died  atClaoton-on-Sea  on  4  Oct.  1890.  Her 
body '  lay  in  state '  at  the  Congress  Hall  of 
tiie8alvationArmy,CIapton,aiMheff  funeral 
at  01ym|aa  was  attended  by  a  gatltering 
suppoeed  to  number  thirty^siz  thousand. 

litis  account  is  the  mraest  outline  ci  * 
smes  of  evangelistio  labours  which  rival  the 
efforts  of  Wesley  and  Moody.  It  was  due 
in  the  main  to  Mrs.  Booth's  senius  and 
o^jMcity  that  the  position  and  work  of 
women  in  the  Salvation  Anny  became  to 
distinctive  and  original  a  feature  of  its 
oi^ianisation.  It  is  impossible  yet  to  esti- 
mate the  full  significance  of  the  Salvation 
Army  as  a  religious  movement  and  a  reli- 
gious sect,  and  only  when  that  estimate  ia 
made  can  Mrs.  Booth's  service  to  her  gene- 
ration be  understood.  It  may  meanwhile 
be  noted  that  those  special  methods  of  tiie 
army  which  might  be  criticised  as  irreve- 
rent or  sensational,  heartily  aa  they  vrare 
accepted  by  Mrs.  Booth,  were  in  her  case 
always  kept  wfadasome  and  harmless  liy 
her  deeply  earnest  and  spiritual  tempa»- 
ment.  Her  passionate,  reverent,  and  cour- 
ageous laith  was  invaloalde  to  her  husband's 
work,  and  a  true  oaosa  of  all  that  is  best 
and  most  permanent  in  the  methods  of  the 
Salvatim  Army. 
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Ibe.  Booth  mote  copiously  in  the  pnbU- 
cataons  of  the  Solvation  Aimy.  Among  her 
oolleeted  papers  and  addresses  ma^  be  spe- 
cioUy  noted:  I.  'Papers  on  Practical  Re- 
liffim,'  1879,  8to.  2. '  Papers  on  Ag^fxeaUTe 
Christianity,'  1881,  8to.  3.  <  Papers  on 
Godlmesa,'  1882,  8ro.  4.  '  The  SalTation 
Army  in  relation  to  the  Ohnich  and  State, 
andother  Addrea8eB,'188S,8vo.  6.'Lifeand 
Death.  Bemrts  of  Addresses  delivered  in 
London,'  1888,  8vo.  6.  'Popular  Chris- 
tianity: a  Series  of  Lectures  delivered  in 
Princes  Hall,  Piccadilly,'  1887,  8vo. 

[The  Life  of  Catherine  Booth,  the  Mother  of 
the  SalretioD  Army,  by  her  son-in-lav,  F.  de  L. 
Booth-Tncher,  in  two  lar^  volumes  (1892), 
anvesa  volntninoiis  and  detailed  aeoomt  of  bm 
Bfe  and  kboitn.  Than  is  a  omM  ihOEt  sketch 
io  Four  Noble  Wmumi,  by  3ma»  Oha^wU, 
1888.  A'Stody'by]Ir.W.T.  Stead  appeared 
in  1900.]  B.  B. 

BOOTH  or  BOTHB,  WILLIAM  (1S90P- 
1464),  archbishop  of  York,  bom  in  Eedes 
pariui,  Lancadiire,  probably  about  1300,  was 
^ird  or  fourth  son  <rf  John  Booth  of  Barton 
in  that  county,  by  his  first  wife,Joan,  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  Henry  Trailbrd  of  Trafifbrd.  Law- 
rence Booth  [q.  v.]  was  his  half-brother,  and 
from  his  brother  Robert  were  descended  the 
barons  Delamere.  A  third  brother,  John 
(d,  1478),  was  dean  of  the  collegiate  ohnrch 
m  Manclieater,  axchdeaoon  of  lUchnicmd, 
diaaeellor  of  Oambridge  in  146S|  secretary 
to  Edward  IV,  and  Ushop  of  Exeter  from 
1466  until  his  death  on  6  April  1478. 

William  is  said  to  have  studied  common 
law  at  Gray's  Ion,  and  then,  disliking  that 
pursuit,  to  have  moved  to  Cambridge,  pos- 
sibly to  Pembroke  Hall,  where  his  brother 
Lawrence  was  educated.  Afler  being  ordained 
he  was  collated  on  9  April  1416  to  the  pre- 
bend ofOxton  in  Southwell  coUcmatechuioh. 
He  became  sub-dean  of  St.  Paurs  Cathedral 
in  or  before  1420,  and  in  1421  he  was  ap- 

Eointed  chancellor  of  the  same  cathednu; 
e  was  also  rector  of  Hackney  and  of  Prescott 
in  Lancashire.  On  18  Oa.  1420  he  was  in- 
stalled in  the  prebend  of  Donholm  in  lineoln 
Cathedral,  but  resigned  it  in  1^1,  being  on 
28  May  in  that  year  made  prebendan  of 
Coeumpta-per-Mare  in  St.  Paul's.  On  2  May 
1429  he  was  made  archdeacon  of  Middlesei^ 
and  in  1434  he  was  collated  to  the  prebend 
of  liangford  Ecclesia  in  Lincoln  CathedraL 
On  2  Nov.  1443  he  received  the  prebend  of 
Chamberlainwood  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
and  on  26  April  1447  be  was  provided  by 
papal  bull  to  the  bishopric  of  Coventry  and 
Lichfield,  being  consecrated  on  9  July  fol- 
lowing. 

Bootii  aeuns  to  have  rendered  himself  un- 


popular by  taking  part  with  the  Lancastrian 
ministers,  Suffi>Ik  and  Somerset ;  and  in  1460, 
according  to  Oaaeoigne,  there  were  hoetila 
demonstrations  against  him  in  his  diocese* 
On  20  Jan.  1460-1  he  was  one  of  die  persona 
named  by  the  House  of  Commons  as  causes 
of  the  recent  disturbances,  and  they  de- 
manded his  banishment  from  the  kingdom. 
No  notice  was  taken  of  this  request,  and  on 
31  July  1463  Booth  was,  through  Somerset's 
influence,  translated  to  tbe  archbishopric 
Y<xk;  he  was  enthroned  on  4  Sept.  Un- 
like his  brother  Lawrence,  he  took  little  part 
in  politics;  hut  it  appears  to  have  been  he, 
and  not  lAwrence,  wno  was  chancellor  to  the 
queen,  Margaret  of  Anjou  (Iietten  ((f  Mttt' 
MTsC  i^Ai^ou,  Camden  Soe.^  pp.  163, 166; 
GABOOisn^  Xeet*  e  Libro  Ventakem,  p.  40). 
He  aoc|niuoed  ia  Edward  IV's  accession 
and  assiMed  at  faia  omconation.  On  10  Ang^ 
1464  he  was  exempted  from  attendance  at 
parliament  on  account  of  his  debility  and 
old  age  (Cal.  Patent  Bolls,  1461-7,  p. 
841).  Hs  resided  chiefly  at  Southwell 
palace,  where  he  made  his  will  on  26  Aug. 
and  died  on  12  Sept.  1464.  He  was  buried 
in  the  chapel  of  St.  John  Baptist  in  South- 
well Minster,  where  an  unpretentious  monu- 
ment was  erected  to  his  memory.  His  will, 
proved  on  24  Nov.  1464,  is  printed  in  *  Testae 
menta  Eboraoenaia'  (Surtees  Soc.  ii.  264-7), 
William  Worslsy  [q.  v.]  being  one  of  the 
witnesses.  With  Anmbisbop  Kempe  he 
rebuilt  Sovdiwell  Uinater,  and  he  left  his 
ring  and  erosler  to  York  Cathedral,  where 
they  are  still  preserved.  Aoeordmg  to  Gas- 
coigne,  whose  testimony  must  be  somewhat 
discounted.  Booth  was '  neither  a  good  gram- 
marian, nor  knowing,  nor  reputed  virtuous, 
nor  a  mdoate  o$  either  university '  (Loci  « 
laroVeritatumj  p.  194). 

[Oil.  Fat.  BoUb,  1461-7,  passim;  Botuli 
PariiameDtomm ;  Froc.  Privy  OouDcil,  ed. 
Nicolas ;  Le  Neve's  Fasti,  ed.  Bsrd^,  passim  ; 
HecnessT's  Novom  Bep.  Bccl.  Londin. ;  Testa- 
menta  £boracenaia  (Sortees  Soc.),  ^  ii.  and 
iii.  pasrim;  OaKoigne's  Loci  slitaK) Teritatomj 
ed.  Ihorold  Bogeni,  pp.  42,  47-6.  62,  194; 
Letters  of  Hargaret  of  Anjou  (Camden  Soc) ; 
Barnes's  Laneashire,  iii.  149,  iv.  779;  Burke's 
Extinct  Peerage ;  Bamsa/s  Lancaster  and  York.] 

A  F.  P. 

BOBTON,  Sm  ARTHUR  (1814-1898), 
general  and  governor  of  Malta,  youngest  son 
of  John  Drew  Borton,  rector  of  Blofield, 
Norfolk,  and  of  his  wife  Louisa,  dauf^hter 
of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Carthew  of  Woodbridge, 
Suffolk,  was  bom  on  20  Jan.  1814  at  Blo- 
field. Educated  at  Eton,  he  received  a  com- 
mission as  ensign  in  the  9th,  or  East  Norfolk, 
raiment  of  foot  on  18  July  1832  {  hebecama 
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Heatenut-odonel  10  June  1858,  colonel 
28  I^OT.  1854,  majoi^general  1  Jan.  1868, 
lisntenant^iMral  19  Oct.  167 6^  colonel 
of  the  let  battalion  of  the  Weet  India  regi- 
ment S3  May  1876,  nneral  4  Dec.  1877,  and 
was  trausfened  to  the  colonelcy  of  the  Nor- 
folk regiment  17  Oct.  1889. 

Borton  joined  hiB  regiment  in  Ireland, 
and  accompanied  it  to  the  M&urithis  in  1833, 
and  on  to  India  in  1886.  He  came  home  in 
1838  to  study  in  the  eenior  department  of 
the  Hoyal  Military  College,  and  obtained  a 
certificate  in  November  1889.  After  his 
letuxn  to  India  he  serred  irith  his  r^ment 
in  the  eampuni  in  A%faaniatan  imd«r 
jor-general  ^ftenrards  Field  Manhal 
Sir)  (£ozge  Puloek  [q.  tJ  in  1842;  he 
part  in  forcing  the  irtiftiVi^  pass  on 
6  Apnl,  when  the  9ttt  foot  was  broken  into 
detachments  which  had  the  honour  of  lead* 
ing  the  colnmns  of  attack;  he  was  also 
engaged  in  the  Tictory  orer  Muhammad 
A^>ar  Khan  at  the  Tezin  pass  and  the  Haft 
Kotal  on  13  Sept.,  when  Borton,  at  the  head 
of  a  party  of  the  9th  foot,  made  a  gallant 
chazge.  After  the  arrival  of  the  force  at 
Kabul  on  16  Sept.  he  accompanied  the 
column  under  Major-general  John  McCaskiU 
into  Kohiatan,  and  took  part  in  the  assault 
and  capture  of  the  strongly  fcurtlfied  town 
of  Istalif  on  29  Se^t.  Beaton  returned  to 
India  in  October  with  his  regiment,  which 
finrmed  part<rf the  rearguard,  and  experienced 
some  flAting  in  the  pameH.  Herecuvadthe 
medftl  for  the  campaign. 

He  served  with  his  regiment  in  the  fifth 
Iwigade  of  the  third  infantry  diTin<ni  in 
the  Satlaj  campaign  of  1846-6,  and  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Mudki  on  18  Dec 
1845,  and  at  the  battle  of  Fiiouhah  on 
21  and  22  Dec.  In  this  battle  he  suoceeded 
to  the  command  of  his  resiment  when 
Lieutenant-colonel  A.  B.  Taybr  was  killed, 
and  was  himself  very  severely  wounded  in 
the  right  elbow,  and  never  recovered  the 
oonrplete  use  of  his  arm.  For  his  services 
in  this  campugn  he  received  the  medal  and 
clasp,  the  brevet  of  mqor,  and  a  pension 
for  hlB  wound. 

The  9th  foot  returned  hone  in  1847,  and 
Borton  did  duty  with  the  r^ment  at  'Win- 
chester till  the  end  of  1848,  and  during  the 
next  six  years  at  various  stations  in  Ireland, 
euoceeduu  to  the  command  on  10  June 
1853.  ^  embarked  with  the  regiment  for 
Malta  on  18  Feb.  1854,  and  went  on  vrith 
it  to  the  Crimea  on  19  Nov.,  where  be  com- 
manded it  at  the  siege  of  Sebaetopol  from 
27  Nov.  to  the  end  of  the  war  with  Russia. 
He  led  the  regiment  in  the  assault  on  the 
Bedan  by  the  column  under  Major*general 


Eyre  on  18  June,  and  was  mentioned  in 
deepatchee  {LvniSan  Gtew^4  July  1865). 
For  hb  services  on  this  occasion  he  was  pro- 
moted to  be  colonel  in  the  army  on  17  July, 
and  made  a  companion  of  the  order  of  the 
Bath,  military  division,  on  27  Jiily>  A.t  Uie 
close  of  the  war  he  received  the  British  war 
medal  with  one  clasp,  the  Turkish  medal, 
the  Turkish  order  of  the  Hedjtdie,  Srd  class, 
and  the  French  Lu^on  of  Honour,  6th  class. 
He  was  also  awarded  a  good  service  penuoa. 

From  the  Crimea  Borton  took  his  regi- 
ment to  Canada  in  1866,  and  brought  it 
home  in  November  of  the  followim;  year, 
whwi  he  was  stationed  at  Shomclifra.  On 
1  March  1866  he  was  a^inted  a  colonel  on 
the  staff  to  command  the  teoc^  atColdiesfcer. 
On  1  April  1866  he  was  given  the  command 
of  the  infantry  brigade  at  the  Curragfa,  Ire- 
land, with  the  rank  of  brif^adiei^neral, 
until  his  promotion  to  be  muor-general  on 
1  Jan.  1868. 

On  9  Sept.  1870  he  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  theMaisnr  division  of  the  Madras 
army,  which  he  held  for  five  years.  He  was 
promoted  to  be  knight  commander  of  the  order 
of  the  Bath,  military  division,  on  2  June  1877, 
and  on  13  May  of  the  following  year  was  ap- 
pointed governor  and  commander-in-chief  at 
Malta.  He  was  made  a  knight  grand  cross 
of  the  order  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  Geoive 
on  28  May  1^0,  and  on  relinquishiBg  the 
government  of  Malta  was  promoted  G.C.B., 
34  May  1884.  Borton  cUed,  on?  Sept.  1893, 
at  his  xesideBoe,  106  Eaton  Place,  London, 
and  was  buried  on  9  Sept.  at  Hunbm,  near 
Maidstone,  Kent.  He  married,  on  9  April 
1860,  at  Drumbanagher,  co.  Armagh,  Caro- 
line Mary  Georgina  (who  survived  him), 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Forbes  Cloee, 
rector  of  Mome,  co.  Down,  and  of  his  first 
wife,  Mary  Sophia  Brownlow,  sister  of  the 
first  Lord   Lurgan.    He  lert  two  sons : 

(1)  Arthur  Cloee,  lieutraant-colonel  13th 
Somerset  (Prince  Albert's)  light  infantry; 

(2)  Charles  Edward,  major  9th  Norfolk  r^- 
ment,  who  served  in  the  A^haa  war  of 
1879-«). 

A  fine  portrait  in  oils  of  Sir  Arthni 
Borton  by  Herman  Herkomer  of  William 
Street,  London,  is  in  possession  of  Lady 
Borton  at  105  Eaton  naoe,  and  a  copy  in 
smaller  size  by  Miss  Herkomer  ma  pre- 
sented by  Lady  Borton  to  the  depAt  <tf  the 
Norfolk  regiment  at  Norwich. 

[Despatches;  oMtuary^otipea  in  Times, 
8  Sept.  1893,  and  AdmiraltjkaQd  Horse  Quardr 
Gasette,  9  and  16  Sept.  18^3,  with  portrait ; 
Cannon's  Hist.  Becorda  of  th^'Nintfa  or  East  No^ 
folk  Regiment  of  Foot ;  Qo^igh's  The  Sikhs  and 
the  SiUi  Wan ;  private  so^ines.]     B.  H.  V. 
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BOUOIOA-ULT,  DION  (18SOP-1600)l 
originally  called  BovBOioiiTLTf  actor  tata. 
dzamatiat,  wae  bora  ia  DiiUin  oa  26  Deo. 
1820  (or  bjr  other  acoouatg  on  20  Dec 
1822).  His  suardian  in  joutli  was  DionysitiB 
Larcmer,  wno  showed  almost  parental  in- 
terest io  him.  He  was  educated  partly  in 
Dublin  and  partly  at  Thomw  Wriffht  Eull's 
school  at  Bruce  Castle,  Tottenham,  and  at 
the  London  University  under  his  ffuardian. 
Dr.  lArdner.  Under  the  assumea  name  of 
'  Lee  Morton '  he  acted  at  Brighton  ondOhel- 
tenham  in  1838,  at  the  Harmarkett  London, 
in  Much  1839,  and  at  the  Queen's  Theatre  in 
Tottenham  Street  in  I84a  On4Macchl811, 
under  the  saane  pseudonym,  he  produced  at 
CoTent  Garden  '  London  Assunnee,'  a  fiT»- 
act  piece,  which,  supported  by  Chanas  Ha>- 
thews  (Daule),  Mrs.  Nesbitt  (Lady  Oay 
8puiker),and  Madame  Vestris(Cbaoe  Hark»- 
way),waa  a  triumph.  In  Feb.  1842  he  gave  to 
the  same  theatre,  under  his  own  name,  *  The 
Irish  Heiress,'  and  on  19  Sept.  to  the  U*y- 
market '  Alma  Mater,  or  a  Oiue  for  Coquettes.' 
'  Woman'  followed  at  Covent  Garden,  2  Oct. 
1843,  and  at  the  Haymarhet,  18  Not.  1844, 
'OldHeadsand Young  Hearta'  Otherpieoes, 
written  alone  ox  in  conjunotiam  with  B^- 
iamin  Webster  fq,  t.]*  were  'A  Lover  by 
rKMj.'CmioBOiM  of  Litaratuie,'  'Used 
Up,''TheFox  and  the  Goose/ and ' Caear 
de  Bann,*  a  tnnslation  of  '  Don  Ctear  de 
Baian.'  'A  School  for  Scheming,'  'Confi- 
dence,' 'The  Knight  of  Arra*  and  'The 
Broken  Vow '  ('  L'Abbaye  de  Castro *  The 
Willow  Copse/  and  '  The  Queen  of  Spades' 
CLa  Dame  de  Piquei  On  14  June  1862 
Boucicault  made  at  the  Princess's,  as  the 
Vampire  in  his  own  adaptaticni  of  the  piece 
so  najued,  his  first  appearance  as  an  actor. 
To  iho  Princess's  he  gave  'The  Corsican 
Brothers,'  'Louis  XI?  and  'Faust  and 
Marguerite,'  and  to  the  Adelphi  '  Prima 
Donna,"  Janet  Pride,"C^eneTieTe,'  and  other 
skilful  adaptations.  He  married,  in  January 
1863,  Miss  Agnes  Robertsi»ij  with  whom  he 
^yad  in  New  York,  returning  oocsaionally 
to  superintend  the  production  of  pieces  at 
Druiy  Lane  or  the  AdelphL  With  his  wife 
he  begu  at  the  AdelnhT,  16  Sect.  1860,  an 
engagement,  playing  Mylesnia-Gop^een  to 
the  Eily  O'Connor  of  Mrs.  Boucicault  in 
his  best^known  drama, '  The  Colleen  Bawu,' 
based  to  some  extent  upon  Gerald  Griffiths 
Irish  story, '  The  Collegians.'  This  piece  was 
rMnarkably  successful,  being  played  360 
ni^ts.  'The  Octoroon,'  in  which  ha  was 
Salem  Scudder,  followed  on  18  Not.  1861, 
*  The  Dublin  Boy '  ('  Le  Gamin  de  Paris ')  was 
seen  10  Feb.  1862,  and  '  The  Life  of  an  Ac- 
tress' 1  March.  'Dot'  ('The  Cricket  on  the 


Hearth ')  was  g^ren  at  the  Adielphi,  14  April 
1862,  and  at  Dniry  Lane,  of  which  he-becffiM 
temp(ttftrily  manager, '  The  Relief  of  Luck- 
now.^  As  manager  of  Astley's  he  gavek 
21  Jan.  1868,  <  The  Trial  of  £ffia  Deans.^ 
In  1864  the  St«  James's  saw  his 'Fox  Chase,' 
and  the  Princess's  '  The  Streets  of  London.' 
'  Arrah-na-Pogne/  first  seen  in  Dublin, 
perhaps  his  greatest  success,  was  given  at 
the  I^eess^B  22  March  1865,  and  was 
translated  into  and  acted  in  French  and 
other  langussea.  The  author  took  the  part 
of  Shann,  the  Post.  'The  Parish  Clerk,' 
written  for  Joseph  Jefierson,  was  given  In 
Manchester,  'The  Low  Strilra'  at  the  Ly 
eenm,  'The  Flying  Soud'  for  the  opening  of 
the  Holbwn,  'Hunted  Down'  at  the  St. 
James's,  'After  Dark'  (1868)  and  <Pre- 
snmptiTe  Evidence'  at  die  Princess's,  aiul 
*  Formosa '  at  Drury  Lane.  In  1870  he  gave 
to  the  Princess's  'Paul  Lafarge,'  'A  Dark 
Night's  Work/  and  '  The  Banparae,'  and  to 
the  Holbom  *Jesebel.'  After  revisitiBg 
America,]ieappearedattheGaiety  on  4  May^ 
in  'Night  ana  Morning/  and  was  Dennis 
Binilgruddery  in  an  altetation  of '  Jo4m  Bull.' 
'  Led  Aettay '  followed  in  1874,  and  at  Druzy 
Lone  in  1876  '  The  Shaughraun.'  In  1876 
he  retired  to  America,  where,  after  repur 
diatinv  his  wifs  and  making  otW  ao-eaUed 
nuptial  arrancwne^s,  casting  on  his  ohildrai 
an  nntoeritea  stigmsi,  he  died  18  Sept.  189Q. 
Two  sons  of  Booracftolt  and  two  dai^iten 
are,  OThaTebeen,<m  the  stage.  One  Wifl^ 
ter  married  John  Clayton  ^1648-1889)  [q.  t. 
Suppl.]  Mr.  Dion  jBooacanlt,  jiul,  wh 
concerned  with  the  numagcount  of  many 
London  theatrss. 

His  name  appears  to  a  few  plays  in  addi- 
tion to  those  mentioned  i  he  was  responsible 
for '  Babil  and  Bijou,'  giTen  at  CoTent  Gar- 
den 29  Aug.  1872,  a  faity  eztraTsgansa, 
which  may  claim  to  have  been  the  moet 
scandalously  costly  fipectacle  ever  put  on  the 
English  stsge.  On  2  Aug.  1860  he  gave  to 
the  Havmauet  'A  Brulu  Tour/  an  altem- 
tioa  of  'Mani^/  played  in  the  United 
States.  To  the  sane  year  belong  '  Forbid- 
den Frttit' and  'The O'Dowd.'  In  1881  he 
prodoeed '  Mimi/  and  in  1886 '  The  Jilt,'  in 
which  he  was  last  seen  in  London. 

BoudcauU  waa  an  exeeUent  actor,  eqie- 
ually  in  pathos.  His  Irish  heroes  he  reifc- 
dered  very  tonchingly,  and  his  Kerry  in 
'  Night  and  Moming'  ('  La  Joie  fait  Pbur ') 
mi^t  stand  comparison  with  the  Noel  of 
M.  R^piier  of  the  ori^finaL  His  dramas  show 
little  originality,  being  almost  without  ex- 
ception built  on  some  work,  play,  or  romance 
previously  existing.  They  are  often  models 
of  construction,  and  the  chuacterisation  is 
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not  seldom  e£fectire.  They  hare  never  bean 
ooUeoted.  Many  of  them  are  incloded  in  the 
aoting  nati<mal  drama  of  Webster,  and  the 
oollecttons  of  Lacy,  French,  and  Dicks. 
Boodcanlt's  brilliant  literary  and  histrionic 
qnalitiaa  were  not  supported  W  any  very 
rigorous  moral  code.  He  was  for  a  time  a 
strong  advocate  of  Irish  home  rule. 

[Personal  knowledge ;  Fascoe's  Dramatic 
List;  Soott  and  Hoiraxd's  Blonchard;  Ooolc's 
at  tbs  Play ;  Oohft  Ufa  of  Ohariei 
Kmn ;  ;  Bm  AlmanaA ;  Athenteam, 
87  Sept.  1890;  Sraday  Timea,  nrionsyaara; 
Men  of  the  Time.  12th  edit]  J.  K. 

BOWBN,OHAItLES  SYNGE  OHRIS- 
TOPHEB,  Babon  Bowbr  (1836-1894), 
judge,  bom  at  Woolaston  on  1  Jan.  1886,  was 
eldest  son  of  Ohristopher  Bowra,  a  member 
of  a  oo.  Mayo  family  who  was  succeesirely 
curate  of  Woolaston,  near  Chepstow,  and  of 
Bath  Abbey  church,  perpetual  curate  of  St. 
UaiT  Magdalene,  Soutnw&rk,  and  rector 
at  m.  /Diomas's,  Winchester.  His  mother 
was  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Steele,  4th 
dr^g;oon  guards,  and  her  mother  was  of 
mixed  Austrian  and  Irish  descent.  The 
son  Charles  from  1846  to  1847  was  at 
Bchool  at  Lille,  and  from  1847  at  the  pro- 
prietary scliool  at  Blackheath.  At  the 
age  of  fliteen,  when  he  went  to  Rtif^»  he 
had  greatly  impressed  his  mastera  with  his 
pTo^iraey  as  a  sdtolar.  At  Rugby  he  was 
in  the  sdiool  house  under  Edward  Meyrick 
Goulbnm  [g.v.  Snppl.],  his  tutors  being  first 
Hr.  CSotton  (afterwards  bishop  of  C^cutta), 
and  sab8ec|nently  Mr.  Bradley  (now  dean 
of  Weetmmster).  As  a  schoolboy  he  was 
most  Temarkable  for  his  combination  of 
scholastic  and  athletic  distinction.  He 
always  occupied  the  highest  place  in  the 
school  open  to  a  boy  of  hts  age  and  standing. 
In  November  1863  he  was  elected  a  scholar 
of  Balliol,  and  at  Rugby  in  July  1864  oh- 
toined  the  first  exhibition  (facile  prinoep*)^ 
the  queen's  medal  for  modem  history,  and 
the  prise  for  a  Latin  essay.  He  was  a  di^ 
tinguished  member  of  the  cricket  eleven, 
and  u  Mud  to  have  been  the  best  football 
l^yer  in  the  schocd.  He  also  obtained  the 
cup  ^Twi  at  the  atiiletio  sports  to  the  boy 
who  had  been  successful  in  the  greatest 
number  of  competitions.  His  brother  wrote 
t/t  him,  *  He  is  the  only  person  I  ever  knew 
to  jump  a  cow  as  it  stood.*  He  went  into 
reeidenoe  at  Balliol  in  1864,  and  won  the 
Hertford  scholarship  in  1866,  and  the  Ire- 
land in  1867.  In  the  latter  year,  while  yet 
an  undergraduate,  he  was  elected  a  fellow 
oS  Balliol.  In  1868  he  obtained  a  first  class 
in '  greats,'  and  was  president  of  the  union 
in  tM  some  year ;  and  in  1869  he  won  the 


.  Arnold  historical  prize.  He  graduated  B.  A. 
in  1867,  M.A.  in  1872,  and  was  created 
D.O.L.  on  IS  June  1883,  During  his  under- 
graduate life  Bowen  became,  and  remained 
to  the  end  of  his  life,  the  intimate  fneud 
and  worm  admirer  of  Benjamin  Jowett  [q.  v. 
Supp].],  subsequently  master  of  Balliol,  upon 
whose  proposal  in  1886  the  college  paid 
Bowen  the  highest  compliment  in.  ita  power 
by  electing  hun  as  its  vintor. 

In  April  1868  Bowen  entwed  as  a  student 
at  Lincoln's  Inn  (of  which  he  was  elected 
a  bencher  in  1879),  and  in  the  some  year, 
upon  leaving  Oxford,  became  a  pupil  in  the 
(mambeta  of  Mr.  Christie,  on  eminent  ocnt- 
veyuioer.  fWn  1869  to  1861  he  was  a  fre- 
qoent  contribntw  to  the '  Saturday  Review,' 
then  edited  by  John  Douglas  Cook  [q.v.],  bat 
terminated  his  connection  with  it  in  the 
latter  ywr  because  of  his  disagreraaant  with 
the  view  taken  by  its  conductors  of  the  or- 
thodoxy of  Dr.  A^  P;  Stanlev  (subsequently 
dean  of  Westminster^,  and  of  his  friend 
Jowatt.  The  editorship  of  a  proposed  rival 
ioumid  was  offered  to  and  declined  by 
aim. 

On  26  Jan.  1861  Bowen  was  called  to  the 
bar,  and  in  the  following  October  joined  the 
western  circuit,  and  reorads  having  had 'tea 
little  brieb'  whm  he  went  sesuoiu  for  the 
first  time.  He  continued  to  wwk  sueoes^ 

a at  his  profosatm  until  1866,  when  his 
hfiuled  seriously.  He  spent  the  winter 
that  year  and  the  spring  of  1867  abroad, 
suffering  much  from  fever  and  nervous  pro- 
stration. From  thistime  his  health  was«lways 
precarious,  and  his  physical  strragth  was 
probably  never  equal  to  the  strain  put  upon 
it  l^  his  unremitting  industry.  After  the 
general  election  of  1868  he  was  appointed 
a  member  of  the  Totnes  election  commission, 
but  upon  the  discovery  that  his  standing  at 
the  bar  did  not  qualify  him  for  that  office 
the  appointment  was  cancelled  and  that  of 
secretary  to  the  commission  substituted  for 
it.  In  1669  he  was  made  a  revising  barrister. 
In  1671-4  he  was  employed  as  junior  ooun- 
sel  in  the '  Tichbome  Case,'  appearing  against 
the '  Clumant  *  both  in  tlw  tnal  at  nisi  prine 
befOTB  Chief-justice  Bovill,  and  in  tiie  crimi- 
nal trial  '  at  bar '  before  Lord-<:Siief-jnstice 
Cockbum  and  Justices  Mellor  and  Lush  [see 
Suppl.  Obtoh,  ABTHra].  In  the  former  of 
these  trials  he  was  brought  into  close  con- 
nection with  Sir  John  Duke  (afterworda 
Lord)  Coleridge  [q.  v.  Suppl.],  who  led  for 
the  defendants,  and  the  two  men  formed  an 
affectionate  intimacy  which  lasted  through- 
out their  lives.  It  is  said  that  it  was  Bowen 
who  invented  in  consultation  the  phnse, 
<  Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that    ■■   P ' 
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vith  which  Culeridgeb^an&yerylaige  pic^ 
portumof  the  questions  addressed  in  oros^ 
exaniinetioa  to  the*  Glaiinant.*  The  expree- 
mon  beeune  &  popular  oatehword,  and  was 
ramembered  for  many  yeara,  though  not  in 
the  least  onderstood  1^  the  public,  who  ware 
amused  amply  by  its  wearisome  reiteration. 
The  object  with  which  it  was  deriaed  was 
to  abstain  from  giyia^  in  the  form  of  the 
question  the  least  hint  as  to  whethw  it 
would  be  correctly  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive or  in  the  n^tlTe.  During  the  pogresa 
of  tlus  ease  in  1872  Bowen  was  appointed  br 
Oderidge,  who  was  then  attomey-genenu^ 
jnaior  oomuel  to  the  traasurr  in  sooceasion 
to  Mr.  Justiee  8a  Thomas  Diekatm  Axdu- 
Md[q^.Sn^.]  While  he  held  this  labo- 
riona  Ofice  hu  reputation  for  learning  and 
ii^eauitT  was  extremely  l^h,  and  he  had, 
beaidea  his  (Adal  w<^,  a  large  and  Incrsr 
trrafthrate  practice,  jln  May  1879  he  was 
■ppomted  by  Lord  Oainis  a  judm  of  the 
qneen^  bench  diiriuon,  and  was  Iraighted, 
and  in  1882  he  was  made  a  judge  of  the 
eooit  of  appeal.  In  189S  he  was  appmnted 
a  lord  of  appeal  in  ordinary,  leceiving  at 
the  same  timealife^peerage,andinthe  same 
year  he  presided  over  a  departmental  com- 
mittoe  of  the  home  office,  which  inquired 
into  the  circumstances  of  a  riot  at  Feather- 
stone,  and  r^Kwted  eorraotly  upon  the  state 
of  the  law — vith  which  the  pnblie  bad  be- 
come unfiunilkzi—idaiting  to  the  nippnarioa 
of  rial*  bv  fioree.  tiu  ibUowing  spring 
Bowenl^  health,  wluch  had  tea  soma  time 
been  such  as  to  cause  uneaoneaa,  failed  en- 
tirely, and  he  died  on  10  April  1894. 

Bowen  married,  in  1863,  Emily  Franceii 
eldest  daughter  of  James  If  eadowa  Bendel 
fq.  T.l  By  her  be  had  three  children~the 
Her.  William  Edward  Bowen  {b.  1862), 
Maxwell  Steele  Bowen  (b.  1865),  and  Ethel, 
who  married  Josiah  Wedgwood,  esq.  Lady 
Bowen  survired  her  husband  and  died  on 
25  March  1897.  A  marble  tablet,  bearing  an 
tnaeription  Mr.  Juattca  Denman,  was 
erected  to  hia  memory  by  his  f ellow-b^chera 
of  linooln's  Inn  in  theur  ohapeL 

Witbont  hMfbtg  that  commanding  foioe 
of  character  which  procures  for  SDme  men 
reoognition  aa  anung  the  giMteat  jnt^TM  d 
tbmr  day,  Bowen  was  ocmapicuDns  amcntf 
hia  contemporaries  for  the  aubtlety  and 
rapidity  of  nia  pereeptiona,  for  his  alm(»t 
excaaaiTa  power  of  r^ned  diatinetitm,  ud 
for  the  eugant  preosion  of  hia  language. 
It  wu  generally  felt  that  hia  aueceaa  as  a 
|udga  ox  first  instance,  especially  when  try- 
mg  eases  with  a  jury,  waa  not  commen- 
surate with  bis  reputation  aa  a  man  of  very 
high  ability  and  great  mmtal  dtatinetion. 


^  could  not  oonaider  que8ti<ma  of  &ct  from 
the  awt  ot  point  of  view  which  muht  be 
expected  to  be  taken  by  juries,  and  hia  aum- 
miug  up  of  eridence  had  consequently  leaa 
influence  upon  their  verdict*  than  those  of 
some  of  hia  brethren.  In  the  court  of  appeal 
hia  work  auited  hun  better.  The  master  of 
the  rolls,  William  Baliol  Brett,  lord  Eaher 
[q.T.  SuppL],  in  whose  court  he  had  usually 
aat  before  hia  promotion  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  said  of  him  from  the  bench,  upon 
the  announcement  of  hia  death,  *  His  know- 
ledge was  so  complete  that  it  is  almost  b»> 
yoM  my  powers  of  axpieaai<HL  His  rea- 
soning  was  so  extremely  aoonrate  and  so 
beantifolly  fine  tlu^  what  he  said  sometimes 
esei^ed  wr  mind,  which  is  not  so  flndy 
edged.'  jdiis  tribute,  uttered  in  a  nunnent 
of  emotim  by  a  generous  and  warm-hearted 
critic,  is  probably  equivalent  to  the  opinim 
that  Bowen's  strength  lay  rather  in  his  re- 
markable intelleotual  agility  and  grace  than 
in  the  &caItT  of  firmly  expounding  ihe  great 
prindplea  oi  law,  and  lucidly  tracing  them 
to  their  logical  application  in  particular 
ciroumatanoes. 

In  private  life  Bowen  waa  remarkable  £» 
the  Tivacity  of  hia  wit,  for  the  charm  of  hia 
manner— described  by  his  biographer  as 
'almost  deforential  urbanitT' — and  a  pro- 
found reserve  which  made  it  doubtful 
whether  any  one  knew  him  witii  real  iuti- 
maey.  He  was  the  author  of  many  apt 
and  mnolMuoted  aayinn,  of  wldoh  perhus 
the  most  fiuwraa  is  his  anogested  amend- 
ment of  a  proposed  addressl^  the  judges  to 
the  sovereign  upon  the  opening  of  the  royal 
courts  of  justice.  The  wfteman  had  used 
the  expression, '  Conscious  aa  we  are  of  our 
own  infirmities,'  and  objection  waa  taken 
that  the  phrase  was  unduly  humble.  Bowen 
suggested,  by  way  of  pleasing  both  parties, 
'  uonscioua  aa  we  are  of  one  anotheT*a  in- 
firmities.' In  person  he  was  well-propor^ 
tioned  and  of  middle  sixe ;  his  features  were 
regular,  and  his  eyes  of  remarkable  beauty. 
To  the  end  of  his  life,  in  apite  of  ill-health, 
he  preserved  great  juveoility  of  appearance. 
At  the  time  oi  his  appointment  to  the  beach, 
in  hia  forty-fifth  year,  hia  aspect  was  almost 
boyiah. 

In  1868  he  published  a  pamphlet  in  fovonr 
of  submitting  to  arbitration  the  whole  ai  the 
difierenoes  between  ourselves  sjod  the  United 
States  axiaing  out  of  the  American  civil 
war.  In  16^  he  published  a  tranaUti<m 
into  English  verse  of  the  Ecloguee,  and  the 
first  six  books  of  the  JEaeid,  ofViigil.  The 
metre  he  selected  waa  the  ahortened  rhyiiH 
ing  hexameter,  and  he  haniled  it  with  r»< 
markable  skill. 
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[tiord  BowsQ,  a  Blognphiul  Bk«tofa.  8a 
Henry  Stemut  Cunninghiun,  K.G.I.G.,  printed 
for  privaU  eiceaUtioB  1868,  pnblished  1897  > 
Campbell  and  Abbott's  Life  and  Letters  of 
Jomtt ;  Foster's  AlumDi  Oxod.  1716-1886,  and 
Mot  at  the  Bar;  Linooln's  Idd  Beoorda,  1896; 
Burks'*  FewMfe,  18M;  penonal  zaeollactioDB.] 

H.  8-x. 

BOWEN,  Sib  GEORGE  FERGTJ30N 
(1821-1899),  oolonial  governor,  bom  in  Ira- 
land  on  2  Not.  1821,  -waa  the  eldest  Km  of 
Edward  Bowen,  afterwards  rector  ofl^ugh- 
boyne,  oo.  DanegaL  Ha  was  eduMted  at 
durterhoiue,  and  obtained  a  adioluBhip 
•t  'Mnitjr  Ck>ll^,  Oxfcml,  nutiieiilatiiig 
on  16  June  1640,  and  graduated  BA. 
in  1844.  In  that  year  m  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  Birasenoee  Coll^,  and  in  1847  he 
graduated  M.A.  While  at  Oxford  he  waa 
twice  president  of  the  Union.  On  27  May 
1844  he  entered  Lincoln's  Inn  u  a  student. 
In  1847  he  was  appointed  president  of  the 
nniTeruty  of  Corfu,  a  post  which  he  held  fat 
ftnir  years.  He  aoquirod  a  reputation  by  his 
athaca  in  1850'  (Oorcyra,  1860, 8vo),  which 
reached  a  third  edition  in  1^54  (London, 
Sto),  and  was  translated  into  Greek  in  1869, 
and  wtioh  Gladstone  and  other  Homerio 
scholars  have  regarded  as  estabiisliing  the 
identity  of  that  uland  with  the  island  of 
Odysseus.  In  1862  he  added  to  his  &me  by 
bis  'Mount  Athos,  Thautir,uod  Epinie:  a 
of  a  Journey  from  donstantinople  to 
'(Loudm,  8to).  In  1818  he  witnessed 
the  daepente  fighting  at  Vienna  and  its  cap- 
ture by  the  imperial  troops,  and  in  1849 
journeyed  across  Hungary  before  the  oloseof 
the  civil  war.  He  conveyed  a  tetter,  at 
some  risk,  ttom  the  reftigees  at  Widin  to 
Bir  Stratford  Canning  (^torwards  Viscount 
Stratford  de  RedcliSe)  [q.  t.],  the  English 
ambassador  at  CoDsiantinople,  and  thus 

r vented  the  fugitives  being  himAed  ovet 
the  Turkish  government. 
'In  1864  Bowen  was  appointed  diief  se- 
eretavy  of  government  in  the  Ionian  Islands. 
The  desire  of  the  natives  for  incorporation 
wil^  the  Greek  kingdom  was  then  Tinder  the 
ODttsiderataon  of  the  EngUsh  govnnmenfL 
ud  Gladstone  waa  sent  out  in  1868  as  lord 
high  oommissioner  extraordinary  to  inquire 
into  tiM  question.  Bowen  advocated  the 
surrender  of  die  soathem  islands  to  Greeos, 
and  the  inoorporation  of  the  importuit  etnt* 
tegic  position  of  Corfu  with  the  British 
dmnmions.  Althoi^  his  wggestion  wsa 
not  adopted^he  fact  that  the  population  of 
Corfu  and  Pa\o  was  rather  Italian  than 
Hellenicwa8a8tronga:^ment  in  its  favour. 

In  1856  Bowen  was  created  C.M.G.,  and 
in  1866  K.O.M.G.   On  3  June  1860  be  was 


appointsd  first  governor  of  Queendand,  <» 
the  raoommeodation  of  the  secretary  <tf 
state,  &x  Edwud  Bulwer  Lytton.  The 
colony,  on  the  petition  of  its  inhabitants, 
had  just  been  severed  from  its  dependence  on 
New  South  Wales.  He  landed  at  Bloreton 
BayonlODecl869.  The  first  tJiree months 
of  his  administration  were  devoted  to  organis- 
ing Uie  departments  of  the  new  government, 
ana  he  then  set  out  on  a  tour  into  the  in- 
terior. He  had  an  observant  eye  for  natural 
beandes,  and  a  quick  discernment  of  social  or 
poBtioal  questions  in  their  early  atagea,  to- 
gether with  a  ready  peroeption  of  hiatwical 
analogias.  The  vast  sheep^nms  ^poared  to 
him  exactly  the  dpo/ui  cvsm  of  Homer,  the 
Darlhig  Downs  reminded  him  of  Horace's 
'Larisss  campus  opimee,'  and  the  squatter 
4usBti<Hi  seemed  a  revival  of  the  strife 
between  the  patridana  and  plebeians  for 
the  Offer  m^lieu$.  Universal  su£Erage  and 
vote  ballot  he  consideMd  to  be  really  con- 
servative measures  in  l^e  colony  of  Q,ue6o»- 
land.  On  his  return  he  urged  the  home 
government  to  assist  in  the  establishment  o£ 
a  disciplined  volunteer  force,  both  to  defend 
the  colony  from  foreign  attack  and  to  preserve 
internal  tranquillity  with  the  native  popu- 
lation. A  corps  entitled  'the  Queensland 
Mounted  Rifles'  was  euoUed  in  1860  at 
Brisbane,  as  well  as  several  ounpaniea  of  inp 
fiuitry.  Bowen  anoouraged  the  eiq^onition 
at  nortiiemand  inland  Qneenaland,in which 
WillUm  Laadsboroni^  \q.  t.],  Geom  Bl- 
phinstiwe  Dahcymple^  ana  otEsrs  took  part, 
while  he  himself  accompaiued  an  expediti<m 
which  led  to  the  fbrn^ion  of  a  coaling 
station  and  settlement  at  Oape  York.  On 
16  April  1860  he  was  nominated  G.C.M.G., 
and  in  1866,  on  account  of  his  services,  his 
term  of  office  was  prolonged  from  six  to 
eight  years.  In  the  same  year,  however,  the 
monetOT  crisis  in  England  affected  Queens- 
land. The  ffulure  of  the  Agra  and  Master- 
man's  bank  brought  serious  trouble  on  the 
colony,  and  the  ministry  proposed  to  meet  it 
hy  issuing  an  inconvertible  paper  currency. 
Bowen  refused  to  sanction  the  proposal, 
and  endured  in  consequence  considerable 
unpopularity  for  a  short  time.  He  was, 
howerer,  supported  by  the  more  influential 
part  of  the  eommmufy,  and  outlived  popular 
resentment. 

Towards  the  dose  of  1867  Bowen  was 
promoted,  in  succession  to  Sir  George  Grey 
[q.  V.  Suppl.]  to  the  difficult  government 
of  New  Zealand.  The  second  Maori  wsr 
hod  lasted  for  eight  years,  and  although  the 
Maoris  were  uDlm}keQ,  the  home  government 
had  withdrawn  almost  all  the  re^ilar  troops. 
Bowen  assumed  office  on  9  Feb.  166a  By 
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finnnen  ud  justice  fts  wall  aa  OMiolii^o^ 
efforts  he  leoondled  the  nativee  to  Britiu 
rale.  He  met  the  ehie&  in  eonfinrenee,  made 
official  toon  thiourii  both  islands,  and  re- 
ceived addroeiea  and  gave  answers  in  ^tii- 
arbhal  st^le.  In  May  be  visited  the  Waikato 
district,  in  the  centre  of  the  Ntnrth  Island,  a 
froDtter  district  where  En^ish  and  Maori 
possessions  were  -  intermingled.  He  was 
struck  the  parallel  between  the  social 
condition  of  the  Maori  highlands  and  that  of 
the  Scottish  highlands  in  the  first  part  of 
thedghteenth  century.  He  pumued  a  pidic^ 
(rf coiici]iiaticm,eadeaTOnring  to  promote  good 
ftding  between  the  Maoris  and  the  settlers. 
In  October  the  peace  was  broken  by  dan- 
gerous and  stmoltaneoiis  ontlmaika  on  the 
weat  eoaat  <rf  the  Ntntili  Island  wnAer  Tito- 
kowani,  and  on  the  eaat  eoaat  under  Te 
Koott.  The  tribes,  fDrmerly  friendlv,  at  first 
■bowed  an  ominons  coolness,  but  by  a  per- 
sonal tisit  to  Wanganni,  where  they  were 
assembled,  Bowen  preyailad  oa  them  to 
espoQse  the  En^isb  cause.  This  was  the 
turning  point  in  the  contest,  and  the  ten 
year^  struggle  was  brought  to  an  end  in 
1870.  Theland  question  bad  been  a  great 
source  of  trouble,  and  there  had  been  larffe 
confiscations  of  the  estates  d  narivea  m 
pnniahment  of  rebellion.  Bowen  ^ii«oadied 
tile  qoeation  in  an  eqnitaUe  si^t,  and  b j  « 
oonaidanUe  measnie  of  restitnUon  mitigated 
tlw  force  of  native  resentment.  In  1872,  in 
reward  for  his  ability  and  sniMeas,  he  was 
promoted  governor  of  Viotoria. 

^e  difficulties  whidi  he  met  with  in 
Victoria  were  of  a  pvliamentary  eharmoter, 
ooeasioued  by  the  difiarenoes. between  the 
aasembly  and  the  legislative  council,  whidi 
was  ele^ed  for  life  and  was  therefore  more 
independent  than  a  nominated  second  cham- 
ber. The  principal  incident  of  his  term  of 
office  wasadispnteonthesnlHectof  parment 
of  members.  An  item  was  included  by  the 
assembly  in  the  general  aiipropriation  bill 
for  providing  *  for  tiie  reimbursement  of  the 
expenses  of  the  members  of  the  council  and 
asufflbly/and  in  conaeqaoiee  the  council  in 
Decem1ierl877  rejeotea  the  entire  billfbrnng 
precluded  by  the  constitution  firom  amending 
It,  Bowen  felt  that  the  gnestion  was  potely 
eolimial  and  preserved  amct  impartiality,  de- 
voting hinuelf  to  redacingthe  azpmditure  of 
the  executive  to  meet  the  Ikihue  of  supplies. 
In  April  1878  the  mattor  was  oompromised 
by  the  item  relating  to  the  azpensea  of 
members  being  passed  as  a  separata  bill. 
Bowen  was  afterwards  assailed  for  the 
meaaurea  he  toc^  to  meet  the  threatened 
finamnal  deficiency,  but  he  sueoessfully 
Tindieated  bia  otwmet  l^^  poiating  oat  that 
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the  question  was  a  colonial  one  and  that  he 
had  acted  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of 
the  ministry  in  office. 

During  his  goveraorslup  he  paid  a  visit  to 
Europe  and  America,  and  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  D.OJi.  from  the  uni- 
versity of  Onord  on  9  June  187fi.  On  the 
expiry  of  his  term  of  office,  on  31  March 
1879,  he  was  appointed  to  the  crown  colony 
of  Mauritius,  where  he  landed  on  4  April. 
His  Bojoum  there  was  unevent&l,  his  prin- 
cipal task  being  to  put  into  successful  operas 
tion  the  eomprwensive  labour  code  pxqected 
by  bia  immediate  predecessor,  Sir  Arthor 
Furres  Fhayre  [q.  v.j  On  28  Dec.  1883  he 
was  appointed  to  Htmgkong.  In  two  years 
he  reconatmoted  the  emonial  legislature  and 
estaUiahed  fitiendly  rdationa  with  n^^- 
bourin;  powera  in  the  course  of  visits  to 
them  and  Japan.  Hia  tenure  of  office  in* 
eluded  the  period  of  the  Franeo-Ohineae  war 
of  1884-6,  which  called  for  great  vigilance 
and  tact  from  the  British  governor.  In  1885 
ill-healtii  cwnpelled  him  to  return  toEorope, 
and  on  his  war  home  he  visited  India  and 
was  the  guest  of  his  Oxford  friend,  Lord  Duf- 
ferin.  In  1887  he  retired  from  office.  On 
26  Nov.  1886  he  was  nominated  a  privy 
councillor,  and  in  the  same  year  received 
the  hcmonry  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Cam- 
bric^ Univonty.  Hia  long  experience 
reoMred  him  n  speual  anthoritv  on  colonial 
questbns,  sad  m  Deoember  1887  he  waa 
appointed  chirf  <tf  a  royal  eommiasion  aant 
to  Malta  to  rroort  On  the  airanj^Mnenta  con- 
neoted  with  Uie  new  ocmstitution  granted 
to  that  island.  All  his  recommendations 
were  adopted,  and  he  received  the  thanks  of 

fDvernmei^  Bowen  died  at  Brighton  on 
1  Feb.  1899,  and  waa  buried  at  Kensal 
Green  cemetery  on  25  Feb.  He  was  twice 
married — first,  in  1866,  to  Diamantina, 
Countess  Boma,  daughter  of  Caudiano, 
Oount  Boma,  president  of  the  Ionian  senate. 
She  died  on  17  Nov.  1893,  and  he  married, 
secondly,  on  17  Oct.  1696,  at  the  church  of 
Holy  Tnnity,  ffloane  Street,  Florence,  daugh- 
ter of  Thomas  Laby  [q.  v.J,  and  the  wi&w 
of  Hetmr  White.  By  hia  first  wilb  he  had 
a  son,  Gfeorge  William,  and  foor  daughters, 
Beaidee  the  works  already  mentimad 
Bowen,  who  waa  elected  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Qeographical  Society  in  1844,  and 
served  on  the  council  from  1889  to  1892, 
waa  the  author  of  Murray'a  'Handbook  for 
Greece '  (1854),  and  of  a  paper  read  before 
the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  on  <  The  Federa- 
tion  of  the  British  Empire,'  London,  1886, 
8vo ;  2nd  edit  1889.  A  selecticat  from  his 
despatches  and  letters  was  edited  by  Mr. 
Stanley  Lane-Poole  in  1S89,  entitled  •  Kiirty 
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Yean  of  Colonial  GhfrenuneDt,',  London, 
S  Tols.  8to. 

[Thirty  Yean  of  Colonial  QoTanonwrt.  1889 
(with  portrait)  ;l^me8, 22  Feb.  1899;  Gei^phi- 
calJonmal,  1899,  iii.  438-9;  BafSen's  Hist,  of 
New  Zwlaiid,  1883,  ii.  -146-019 ;  Eseott'a  Fillara 
of  the  Empire,  1879,  pp.  1-7 ;  Adclerley's  Be- 
riev  of  the  Colonial  Policy  of  Lord  J.SaauU's 
AdtninistmtioB,  1869,  i,  lSt-4]  Fostor'i  Alamni 
Ozon.  1716-1886.}  E.  L  C. 

BOWMAN.  Srs  WILLIAM  (1816- 
189S),  ophth&miic  Burgeon,  third  son  of 
John  Eddowes  Bowman,  a  banker  and  fellow 
of  the  Linnsean  Society,  and  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  William  EdctoWM  of  Shrews- 
bury, was  bom  at  Nantwich  on  SO  July 
1816.  He  was  educated  at  Haxelwood 
Bohool,  near  Birmingham,  then  kept  by 
Tbomas  Wright  Hill,  father  of  Sir  Bowland 
HilL  He  left  sdiool  about  the  age  of  sixteen, 
and  was  apprenticed  to  Joseph  Hod^on, 
Burgeon  to  tne  General  Hospital,  Binning^ 
ham,  and  in  1887  be  came  to  London  and 
joined  the  medical  department  of  Kii^s 
College.  Here  be  served  the  office  of 
phyBiolofncal  prosector,  and  after  a  visit  in 
1838  to  the  hospitals  of  Holland,  Germuiy, 
Vienna,  and  Pans,  he  was  admitted- a  mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of 
England  on  10  June  1889.  In  the  following 
October  he  was  appointed  junior  demonstift- 
tor  of  anatomy  ana  eurator  of  tha  soaeiim 
ttt  King's  College,  and  in  1840  he  was  elaeted 
asi^stant  surgeon  to  King's  OoUe^  HoB[ntal, 
being  more  partionla^  aasociBted  with 
Biehard  Partridge  fq.  v.]  He  became  full 
surgeon  to  the  hospftel  in  1856,  and  thou§4i 
the  daims  of  private  practice  soon  compelled 
him  to  resign  this  office  he  muntained  his 
interest  in  the  institution  until  he  died. 
Elected  professor  of  physiology  and-  of 
general  and  morbid  anatomy  at  King's  Col- 
lege in'  1848,  be  became  an  honorary  fellow 
in  1665  and  a  member  of  the  council  in 
1879.  In  ]  846  he  was  appointed  assistant 
surgeon  to  the  Royal  London  Ophthalmic 
Hospital,  Moorfields,  becoming  fall  su^eon 
in  1861,  and  letiring  under  an  age  limit  in 
1876. 

He  was  deeted  a  feQow  of  the  Boyal 
Society  of  London  in  1811,  and  in  the  fid- 
lowing  year  he  was  awarded  the  nnal  medal 

of  the  society  in  recognition  of  his  work 
upon  the  minute  anatomy  of  the  liver,  and 
he  afterwards  served  upon  the  council  and 
i»  one  of  the  vice-presidents.  He  was 
elected  a  fellow  of  the  Boyal  College  d 
Sargeons  of  England  on  26  Aug.  1844,  and 
in  1867  the  d^ree  of  M.D.  honeria  egutd 
was  conferred  upon  htm  by  the  anivenity 
of  PabttB*   


BownMB  became  the  leading  ophthahnie 
SQigeou  in  London  after  tiie  destK  of  John 
Dalr^ple  (1804-1862)  fq.  v.],  and  forthia 
poeition  he  wag  oninently  fitted  both  by  his 
knowledge  and  by  his  mannal  dexterity. 
The  ophtnalmoBCOpe  was  devised  by  Helm- 
holtc  in  1861,  and  Bowman  was  among  the 
first  to  become  expert  in  its  use.  In  1867  he 
employed  and  advocated  stnmgly  von  Graefe's 
treatment  of  glaucoma  by  irioectomy,  and 
he  was  bnsy  during  the  yran  18^  and 
1866  with  new  methods  of  treating  cases  of 
detached  retina  and  cataract.  He  BOj^gested 
improvements  in  the  treatment  of  epiphora, 
and  the  probes  need  in  this  affiseutm  still 
bear  his  name.  Lt  1880  he  was  elected  the 
first  preudent  of  the  Opbthalmologioal 
Society  of  tha  United  Kingdom,  a  post  he 
retained  for  three  yean.  &8  eervicea  wet* 
so  highly  valued  that  the  eocmtv  has  since 
estaluidied  an  anniud  oration  in  aim  hononr 
called  the  '  Bovnnan  LeetoM.*  In  1684  ba 
was  created  a  baronet. 

Bowman  took  a  wide  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  his  hospital  patients,  and  in  eon- 
junction  with  Robert  Bentley  Todd  (1609- 
1860)  [q.  v.]  and  others  he  estaUished  the  St. 
John's  House  and  Sisterhood,  an  institution 
which  provided  trained  nurses  for  the  side 
and  poor.  A  few  years  Uter  he  was  able  to 
aid  Miss  Nightingale  b^  sendiiur  <hA  trained 
nnma  to  l£a  East  during  the  Crimean  war, 
and  he  remained  a  membw  of  the  Nightingale 
Amd  vntil  his  death. 

Bowman's  work  dirides  itself  sharply 
into  two  periods — cme  trf  pure  scientifio 
investigation,  the  other  concerned  with  the 
practice  of  ojdithalmic  surgery.  Hia  soien- 
tific  and  literary  wwk  was  chiefly  carried 
out  between  the  years  1839-42,  and  included 
his  original  investigations  on  *  The  Structure 
of  Striated  Muscle,'  read  before  the  B^al 
SodetT  in  1840-1 ;  on  'The  Straetuie  of 
the  Mucous  MemlHane  of  the  Alimentary 
Canal,'  which  appeared  in  Dr.  Robert  Bent^ 
ley  Todd's  illustrated '  Cydopaedla  of  Ana- 
t<miy  and  Phimologr ; '  and  on  '  The  Stmc- 
tare  of  the  Kidney,  which  was  read  before 
the  Boyal  Sooiefty  in  Jnna  1843.  In  1839 
he  was  aesoetated  with  Todd  in  the  prodni^ 
tkmof hiseyelcmMdia<188&-69,6TolB.)  He 
also  oo-opsmted  with  Todd  in  producing 
'Anaton^  and  Phyriology  of  Man,'  the 
first  pfaysitdt^rical  work  in  which  histology 
was  ^ena^aoe  (1648-{ie).  Both  worb 
contam  nnmoons  uluatMtnms  by  Bowman, 
whose  drawings  were  made  directly  upon  Uie 
block  without  the  intervention  of  an  artist. 

The  first  important  communication  made 
by  Bowman  in  connection  with  ophthalmic 
surgeiy  was  a  p«pw  wUdi  has  aince  beoomo 
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olusical.  It  wu  Tead  before  the  British 
AssocUtioD  for  the  AdTsnoement  of  Science 
at  the  Oxford  meeting  in  1847,  and  was 
entitled  '  On  some  Points  in  the  Anatomy 
of  the  Eje,  chiefly  in  reference  to  the  Power 
oi  Adjustment.'  In  this  ^per  he  demon- 
strated simoltaaeonslT  wiui,  hnt  indepen- 
dently at,  Enut  WiiWm  Bnieeke  (1619- 
1882),  the  stractnre  and  funotMm  of  the 
dliazy  musete. 

Bowman  died  at  Joldwvuds,  near  Dork- 
ing, on  29  March  1892,  and  is  buried  in  the 
neighbouring  churchyard  of  Holmbury  St. 
Mary.  He  married,  on  38  Dee.  1843,  Har- 
riet, fifth  daughter  of  Thomas  Paget  of  Lei- 
oeater,  by  whom  he  had  seren  children. 
Hta  widow  died  at  Joldwynds  on  26  Oct. 
1900.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  title  1^  his 
eldest  son,  Sir  Fa^  Bowman. 

A  kitcat  portrait  of  Bowman  was  painted 
by  Mr.  Q.  F.  Watts,  R.A.  A  photogn^h 
of  this  picture  is  reproduced  as  a  frontispiece 
to  Uie  *  Collected  Pwers,*  toI.  i.  A  presen- 
tation portrait  br  Mr.  W.  W.  Onless,  B.A., 
m»  ^nted  in  1889  for  the  Bowman  To*- 
timontal  Fund,  and  engiaTed  by  J.  dother 
Webb. 

Sir  William  Bowman  wu  the  &ther  of 
gmeral  anatomy  in  En{^land,and  the  brilliant 
leanltsof  his  inTesti^tions  into  the  steuctore 
of  the  eye,  of  the  kidney,  and  of  the  striped 
muscles  were  of  themselves  sufficient  to 
establish  a  reputation  of  the  highest  order. 
But  Bowman  had  other  and  equal  claims  to 
disUnetion,  for  his  practical  gifts  were  as 
great  and  as  fruitfiil  as  his  scientific  attain- 
meots.  As  an  ophthalmic  surgeon  he  oc- 
cupied a  unique  position.  Unrivalled  in 
his  knowledge  of  the  ocular  stmetuies,  in 
his  experience  and  in  his  operatiTo  sktll,  in 
oontoltation  he  was  natle,  patient,  and 
thonghtful ;  slife  to  and  quidcly  seudng  the 
salient  points  of  every  case^  he  waa  yet  veoy 
xiservea,  {pving  his  opinicm  in  a  few  words, 
but  decisively  both  as  to  fbzecast  and  treat- 
ment. 

Bowman's  worin  are:  1.  'Lectures  .  .  . 
on  the  Eye,'  London,  1849,  8vo.  3.  '  The 
Collected  Papera  of  Sir  William  Bowman, 
hart.,  F.R.S.,  edited  for  the  Committee  of 
the  "Bowman  Testimonial  Fund"  by  J. 
BurdoQ-Sanderson,  M.D.,  and  J.  W.  Hulke,' 
London,  1893,  3  vols.  4to.  Bowman  took  an 
active  interest  in  the  preparatioti  of  these 
volumes.  He  revised  every  proof  sheet  with 
his  own  hands,  and  added  frequent  notes. 

[Personal  knowledge;  prefittory  memoir  by 
Ur.  Henry  Power  in  the  Collected  Papers,  vol.  i. ; 
obituary  notices  in  the  Tibds.  Med.  and  Chtr. 
SoSk  1893,  vol.  Ixtvi.,  and  Proe.  of  the  Boyal 
8oB.  1898.  VOL  lii.]  If  A.  P. 


BOTOOTT,  CHARLES  CUNNING- 
HAM (1833-1887),  land  agmt,  from  whose 
surname  the  word  'boycott  is  derived,  bom 
on  13  Maroh  1833,  was  the  eldest  surviving 
son  of  William  B^oott,  reetor  of  Burgh  St. 
Peters,  N(»folk,  and  Elizabeth  Qeo^iana, 
daughter  of  Arthur  Beevor,  Ha  was  eda- 
eatM  at  Blaokheath  and  Woolwieh,  and  in 
1860  obtained  a  commiasum  in  tiie  89th  foot. 
Soma  Team  later  he  retired  from  the  army 
with  the  rank  of  captain.  In  he  became 
agent  for  Lord  Erne's  estates  in  coim^  Mayo, 
and  himself  iiuined  fire  hundred  acres  near 
Loughmaik.  Six  years  afterwards  the  land 
agitaUon  began.  On  1  Aug.  1879  a  notice 
was  posted  on  Boycott's  gate  tJireatening 
his  lifb  if  he  attempted  to  collect  from  the 
tenants  any  rmts  without  making  a  further 
reduction  than  the  abatement  of  10  per  cent, 
already  granted  by  Lord  Erne.  Notwith- 
standing this  all  the  tenants  except  three 
paid  the  sum  demanded.  But  in  the  foUow- 
mg  year  a  reduction  of  36  per  cent.,  which 
would  have  bron^t  the  rents  batow  GriffltVa 
valuation,  waa  demanded  imderthe  inflnraioe 
d  the  land  league,  and  Boycott  had  to  lame 
eleven  jffoeessea.  InSeptemb»1880atteiDpts 
were  lude  to  serve  them,  hnt  the  servers  and 
polioe  were  forced  hj  a  mob  to  retire  and  ttjie 
refuge  in  Boycott's  house.  He  himself  had 
to  be  placed  under  police  protection,  and  on 
1  Nov.  was  hooted  and  hustled  by  a  mob  at  BaU 
linrobe.  He  was  received  into  the  barracks, 
and  was  thence  escorted  by  a  combined  force 
of  police  and  infan^  to  C^tlebar,  where  he 
received  such  rents  as  were  paid.  Meanwhile 
Charles  Stuart  Pamell,  the  leader  of  the 
a«tatiou,had  in  aspeechat  Ennison  19  Sept. 
advised  tenants  who  could  net  obtain  uie 
reductions  they  demanded  to  take  certain 
measures  against  the  landltwds  and  their 
representatives.  The  result  was  seen  in  the 
treatmrait  of  Boycott.  Labourera  leftised  to 
work  for  him ;  ms  walls  were  thrown  down 
and  his  cattle  driven  about ;  he  was  unable 
to  obtain  provisions  from  the  neighbourhood, 
and  the  ordinary  necessaries  of  life  had  to  be 
conveyed  to  him  from  a  distance  by  steamer. 
He  was  hooted  and  spat  upon  as  he  passed 
in  public  roads,  and  only  with  great  cKffi- 
colty  received  letters  and  telegrams. 

Appeals  to  the  government  for  assistance 
were  st  first  made  in  vain,  but  at  the  begin- 
ning of  November  1880  fifty  Orangemen, 
chiefly  flrom  county  Oavan  (afterwards  known 
as  'eme^ncy  men'),  volunteered  to  gather 
in  Boycott's  crops,  and  were  granted  an  escort 
of  nine  hundred  soldiers  with  two  field-ptecee. 
At  the  end  of  the  month,  when  the  worii 
was  done,  Boycott  left  Loug^mask  for  Dub- 
lin, hut  tiie  landlord  of  Henun  Hotel,  having 
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received  a  threatening  letter,  lefosed  to  ac- 
oominodate  him.  He  then  went  on  to  Lon- 
don, and  thence  to  the  United  States.  On 
his  return  to  Ireland  in  the  automn  of  1831 
he  waa  mobbed  at  an  suction  at  Westport, 
and  his  effigy  was  han^d  and  burnt.  He 
also  reeeiTW  letters  ei^ed  'Borjr  of  the 
Hills/  threatening  him  with  the  fate  of  Lord 
Ijeitrim,  who  had  lately  been  murdered. 
But  things  gradually  improved,  and  in  little 
more  than  a  year  were  in  a  normal  condition. 
In  Febniary  1886  BoyooU  left  Ireland  and 
became  went  for  Sir  H.  Aduf's  estates  in 
Suffolk.  He  soon  lived  down  hb  unpopu- 
larity and  was  men  MMmstomed  to  take  nis 
lu^days  in  beland.  He  was  unable  to  ob- 
tain tny  compensation  from  thefforemment. 
On  13  Dee.  1888  he  gave  eviduice  before 
the  qwoial  commission  appointed  to  investi- 

Ste  the  charges  made  by  the  '3^me*' agetnet 
a  Irish  leaders.  Hewasnotorosft-ezamined. 
The  word  'boycott'  first  came  into  use  at 
the  end  of  1880.  In  the  'Daily  News'  of 
13  Dec  it  is  printed  in  capitals.  Joseph 
QiUis  Binar  [q.  v.J  and  others  habitually 
employea  it  to  signify  all  intimidatory 
measnree  that  stopped  short  of  physical 
violence.  It  is  now  generally  used  in  both 
England  and  America  in  the  sense  of  a  de- 
libOTate  and  hostile  isolation.  Boycott  as  he 
hpgemi  before  the  commimfHi  is  described 
aa  a  shortish  man  with  abald  head,  a  heavy 
white  moustache,  and  flowing  white  beaxd. 
Be  died  at  FUxton,  Suffolk,  on  10  June  1897. 
He  married,  in  1863,  Annie,  daughter  of  Jdin 
Dunne,  esq.,  who  survived  him. 

[Beport  of  the  Special  GommissioD,  1800,  i. 
613-14,  iv.  267-8,  ;  Bury  O'&ieo's  Punell. 
i.  236-8;  Macdooald's  Diary  of  the  Famell 
CommiBsioD,  p.  80;  Times,  22-24  June  1897; 
Daily  News,  22  Jnoe ;  and  St&ndard,  22-23  Jane ; 
CSorresp.  of.  Lord  Erne  and  the  Loughmask 
Tenantry,  1880;  Norfolk  Chronicle,  26  June 
18B7 ;  Walfbrd's  County  Fauilies ;  Hurray's 
'Bagl.  Diet. ;  uivate  iofozmation.] 

O.  La  a.  N. 

BOTD,  AMDBEW  KENNEDY 
HUTCHISON  (18S5-1899),  Scottish  divine, 
son  of  Dr.  James  Boyd,  was  boni  at  Auchin- 
leck  Ibnse,  Ayrshire,  on  8  Nov.  1826.  After 
receiving  his  elementary  education  at  Ayr, 
he  studied  at  King's  College  and  the  Middle 
Temple,  London,  with  thoughts,  apparently, 
of  being  an  English  barrister.  'T  am  the 
only  kinc  minister,'  he  once  sfud, '  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Middle  Temple.'  Returning 
to  the  university  of  Glaagow,  he  qualified  for 
the  ministry  of  the  national  church,  gaining 
high  distinction  in  philosophy  and  theology, 
and  securing  several  prises  for  English  essays. 
He  graduaiad  B.A.  at  Olaagow  in  April 


1846,  and  at  the  end  of  1850 was  licensedu 
a  preacher  by  the  presbytery  of  Ayr.  Fcv 
several  months  he  was  assistant  in  SL 
Gorge's  parish,  Edinbui^h,  and  on  18  Sept 
1861  he  was  <ardained  parish  ministra  of 
Newton-on-Ayr,  where  he  succeeded  John 
Oaird  [q.  v.]  In  1854  he  became  minister 
of  Kirkpatrick-Inmgray,  near  Dumfries. 
Here  he  renuuned  five  yean,  maturing  hia 
pulpit  sihrle,  and,  writing  under  his  imtiala 
of  *  A  ^  H.  B.,'  steadUygainiiw  reputation 
in '  Fmeer's  Magaxine '  with  hia '  Koo-eations 
of  a  Country  Arson.'  Both  hie  ezoeUmca 
as  a  parish  minister  and  hii  Uteranr  diatwo 
tion  soon  attnoted  attenticm,  and  he  was 
sou^t  after  fat  vaoant  charges.  In  April 
1869  he  was  appointed  to  the  pariah  of  St. 
Bernard's,  Edinbur^  and  found  the  prM- 
byteiy  much  exercised  on  the  question  of 
decorous  church  service,  raised  by  the  practice 
and  advocacy  of  Dr.  Robert  Lee  [q.  v.] 
Boyd  seems  to  have  intermeddled  but  litUs 
in  the  contooversv,  hut  he  sympathised  with 
the  deure  for  a  devout  and  graceful  form  of 
worship,  and  he  was  afterwuds  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Church  Service  Sotuety.  In 
1864  the  university  of  Edinbu^h  couerred 
on  him  the  honorary  degree  of  D.D. 

In  1866  Boyd  succeeded  Dr.  Park  as 
miuLBter  of  the  first  charge,  St.  Andrews, 
finding  in  the  post  the  goal  of  his  eocleaias- 
tical  ambition.  *  Never  onoe,  for  one  mo- 
ment,' he  said,  '  have  I  wished  to  go  else- 
where '  ^Twmtjf^va  Teara  t^f  St.  Mdnmt 
i.  10).  Boyd  at  St  Andrews  was  probably 
better  known  beyond  Scotland  than  m 
other  pesbyterian  divine  of  his  day.  He 
had  numerous  finends  among  the  leaiders  of 
the  English  olergy  and  eminent  men  of 
letters,  and,  popular  as  his  writings  were  at 
home,  they  were  even  more  widely  read  in 
America.  Soon  after  settling  in  St.  Andrews 
he  began  to  urge  the  question  of  an  improved 
ritual  in  the  services  of  the  national  cnurch, 
and  in  1866,  on  the  initiative  of  his  pree- 
bytery,  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the 
general  assembly  to  prepare  d  colleotion  of 
hymns.  The  hymnal  compiled  by  the  eom- 
mittee,  with  Boyd  as  ocmvener,  was  pablished 
in  1870,  and  enlarged  in  1884.  Thia  work 
brottf^t  Boyd  prominently  forward  in  the 
church  courts ;  ne  amply  proved  his  judg- 
ment and  discrimination  as  a  eritio  of  sacred 
song,  and  his  bosineai  capacity  and  .un- 
fiagging  diligence  as  convener  of  hia  com- 
mittee. St.  Andrews  Univeruty  conferred 
on  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  in  April  16^. 
In  May  1890  he  was  appointed  moderator  of 
the  general  assembly.  He  performed  his 
duties  assiduously  and  well,  and,  as  was  said 
at  the  time,  'with  archiepisoopal  digni^.' 
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His  inbiodnctory  and  olosing  addresses — 
MtaUr  latter,  on  '  Ohurch  Life  in  Scot- 
land: Hatros^ecfe  and  Prospect '(Edinburgh, 
WXf)f  with  Its  tondiing  reminiscauee — 
wen  Gn»  in  feeling  and  graceful  in  form.  In 
his  modnator's  year  he  was  much  occupied 
throughout  Scotland,  reopening  ehnrchee,  in- 
troducing org»n«,  and  so  on,  showing  cTery- 
wbere  unfailing  tact,  urbanity,  and  einceiity. 
One  of  hia  last  public  services  was  the  re- 
opening, on  11  July  1604,  of  the  renorated 
caorch  of  St.  Cuthbert's,  E^Hinbnnrh — one  of 
the  oldest  eccleeiastical  edifleesin  Scotland — 
his  abbess  pn  the  occasion  being  adequately 
azchnologieal,  and  graced  with  a  fine  lite- 
nry  flaTour.  Early  in  1896  he  was  seriously 
ill,  but  recovered,  only  to  lose  the  devoted 
w^e  who  had  nursed  him  back  to  health. 
In  the  wintCT  of  18^9  he  had  a  leeuxrence 
of  tU-health  and  wait  to  Bouniemonth  to 
ncroit.  Hwe  he  remmed  woik  oanrmons 
and  Msays,  but  fat  the  evening  of  1  Hardi 
1899  he  died  of  misadventure,  having  taken 
carbolic  lotion  in  mistake  for  a  dee|aog<- 
drsught.  He  was  interred  in  the  cathedral 
burmp-gToand,  St.  Andrem. 

Boyd  manied,  in  1864,  Margaret  Bucha- 
Bsn,  eldest  daughter  of  Captain  Kirk  (71st 
regiment)  of  Garrickfergus,  Ireland.  She 
predeceased  him  in  1895.  In  1897  he  mar- 
ried, for  the  second  time,  Janet  Balfour, 
daughter  of  Mr.  Leslie  Meldrum,  Devon, 
CUckmannan.  She  survived  him,  with  five 
aons  and  one  daughter  of  his-  first  wife's 
family. 

Cleaj,  precise,  and  definite  in  his  habits, 
Bo^d,  both  pntfessionally  and  socially,  was 
•ntuefyuneonvenUtmaluid  independent.  A 
dose  aud  shrewd  obeerrer,  with  quick  ^ram 
of  eharaeter  and  a  humorous  sense  tinged 
wUh  cynicism,  he  was  always  fresh  and 
itttBCtive — and  not  seldom  brilliant — as 
preadia',  writer,  or  conversationalist.  His 
aanoaa  were  literary  uid  practical  rather 
than  dcq^matie ;  hia  essays,  although  often 
commonplace  in  thought  and  expression, 
csu^t  the  attention  by  their  common  sense, 
their  easy  allosiveness,  and  transparency  of 
Btyle;  and  his  brisk  unflagging  tslK  was  en- 
liched  with  endless  and  apposite  anecdotes, 
although  it  was  not  devoid  of  a  certain  over- 
bearing element.  '  I  came  to  the  conclusion,' 
lays  Sir  Edward  Russell, '  that  he  was  almost, 
if  not  qnite,  tiie  greatest  raconteur  I  had  ever 
hmru*(71katremindaMe,-p.l8S),  Jffisbest 
bocda  reeemUe  hia  ocmversatitm,  and  his 
uitobiogra^cal  reminisemoea  an  ezc^ 
tunully  realistie  and  outspoken. 

Boyd  wrote  and  published  much.  The 
Ulowing  Tolumes  contain  his  most  notable 
fitccaryand  (Bdaetiowork  1 1. '  Recreations  of 


a  Country  Parson,' three  series,  1859-61-78, 
each  running  into  mai^  editions.  2, 'Graver 
Thou^ts  of  a  Country  Parson,'  three  aeries, 
1862^76.  8,  '  Leimre  Honrs  in  Town,' 
1863.  4,  'The  Commonplace  Phtlosc^her 
in  Town  and  Country,'  1862-4.  6.  'Coun- 
sel and  Oomfbrt  spoken  from  a  City  Pul|Ht,' 
1863.  6.  '  Autumn  Holidays  of  a  Conntcy 
Parson,'  1864.  7.  'Critical  Essays  of  a 
Count]^  Parson,'  1865.  8.  '  Sundaj;  After- 
noons in  the  Parish  Church  of  a  Univernty 
City,'  1866.  9.  'Lessons  of  Middle  Age, 
and  some  Account  of  various  Cities  and 
Men,'  1868.  10.  '  Changed  Aspects  of  Un- 
changed Truths,'  1869.  11.  'Present-day 
Thoaghts,'  1871.  12.  'Seaside  Musings  on 
Sundays  and  Week-days,' 1873.  13.  'Scotch 
Communion  Sunday,'  1878.  14.  'Lai^- 
scapee.  Churches,  and  Moralities,'  1674. 
16.  '  From  a  Quiet  PUee/ 1879.  16.  '  Onr 
Little  U£b  :  Essays  Oonsdatorr,'  two 
series,  1883-4.  17.  'Towards  the  Sun- 
set; TeadiiBga  after  Thirty  Years,'  1882. 
16.  '  What  set  him  Right ;  with  Chapters  to 
Help,'  1886- a  19.  'Our  Homely  Comedy 
and  Tragedy,*  1887.  20.  'The  Best  Last; 
with  other  Papers,'  1888.  21  and  22.  '  To 
meet  the  Day,  and  East  Coast  Days  and  Me- 
mories,' 1889.  In  1893  Bovd  published,  m 
two  volumes,  the  first  instalment  of  his  re- 
miniscences, or  transcripts  from  bis  minute 
and  faithfiil  diaries,  entitled  'Twenty-flve 
Years  of  St.  Andrews.'  This  was  followed 
in  1894  by  a  similar  work,  'St.  Andrews 
and  Elsewhere.'  In  1895  appeared  a  volume 
of  the  earlier  style,  with  we  charaeteristi- 
cally  descriptive  title, '  Occasional  and  Im- 
memorial I^yfl.'  The  reoozd  closes  in  1696 
with  the  'Last  Years  of  St.  Andrevn^'  a 
contmnation  of  the  autotn(^m}diical  swies, 
with  its  curious  persmial  revelations  and 
frwok  character  sketches. 

[Information  fTom  Boyd's  son,  Mr.  7.  H. 
Boyd ;  Scotsman,  Ihindee  Adrertieer,  and  other 
daily  papers  of  S  March  1699;  St.  Andrews 
Gitieen,  Feopls's  Journal,  and  other  Fife  papers 
of  4  March  1899;  Principal  Stor^  in  Life 
and  Work  Msgaane  for  May  1899;  Mrs.  011- 
phant's  Memoir  of  Principal  Tullooh,  pp.  860. 
476 ;  Men  of  the  Beiga ;  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  in 
Longman's  Wi^g^i^t  fim  Miy  1S90;  peMwml 
knowledge.]  T,  B. 

BBABOURNE,  Babon.  [See  Kmatch- 

XULL-HveBBSBN,  EOWAKD  HVOBSSBH,  1829- 

1893.} 

BRAOKENBUBT,  CHARLES  BOOTH 
(18S1-1890),  m^or-general,  bom  in  London 
on  7  Nov.  1831,  was  third  son  of  William 
Brackenbnry  of  Aswardby,  Lincolnshire,  by 
Maria,  dav^ter  of  James  Atldnson  of 
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Newiy,  CO.  Down,  and  widow  of  James 
Wallace.  He  belonged  to  «n  old  Lineolo- 
diire  family,  which  has  been  well  represeated 
in  nearly  all  the  British  wars  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  William  Brackenbiiryseired 
in  the  6lBt  foot,  like  his  eldu  brothev^  Sir  Ed- 
ward Brackenbury  [q.  y.l,  and  was  aoTerely 
wounded  at  Talavera  and  Salamanca. 

Oharles  Brackenbury  obtained  a  cadetahip 
at  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich, 
on  8  July  1847,  was  commiasioned  as  second 
lieutenant  in  the  royal  artillery  on  19  Dec. 
1860,  and  promoted  lieutenant  on  27  Sept. 
18£2.  He  aerred  in  the  Crimea  in  1666^ 
with  the  chestnut  troop  of  the  horse  artlUezy. 
He  received  the  medal  with  clasp  for  the 
uegeutd  fall  frfSebastopol,  and  the  Turkish 
meoaL  He  was  promoted  second  cwtain  on 
17  Nor.  1867,  and  was  sent  to  Halta.  In 
If  arch  1800  he  was  appointed  assistanb-in- 
Btructor  in  artillery  at  the  Royal  Military 
Academy,  and  in  February  1864  assistant- 
director  of  artillery  studies  at  Woolwich. 
He  became  first  captain  on  0  Feb.  1866,  and 
waa  one  of  the  boundary  commissioners  under 
the  Reform  Act  of  1867. 

During  the  war  of  1866  in  Germany  he  was 
military  correspondent  of  the  'Times'  with 
the  Auatrian  army,  and  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  K&nig^ratK.  He  was  agBin  '  Times ' 
comepondent  in  the  war  of  1870-1,  when 
he  accompanied  Prince  Frederick  Charles  in 
the  campaign  of  Le  Mans;  and  in  the  Russo- 
Turidah  war  of  1877,  wfam  be  croaeed  the 
Balkans  with  Qourko. 

He  became  x^inwntal  muoc  on  6  July 

1875,  and  ^  lieatenant-colonel  on  16  Jan. 

1876.  Hejoined  the  intelligence  Inanch  of 
the  war  office  on  1  April  1874,  and  trans- 
lated the  Becond  put  of  *  Reforms  in  the 
Ftench  Army,*  omcially  published  in  that 
year.  On  1  April  1876  he  was  aj^inted 
superintending  officer  of  garrison  instruction 
at  Aldershot,  and  on  1  July  1880  supei^ 
intendent  of  the  gimpowder  £u:tory  at 
Waltham  Abbey.  He  was  promoted  colonel 
in  the  anny  on  15  Jan.  1861,  and  in  the 
regiment  on  I  Oct.  1882.  He  commanded 
the  artillery  in  the  south-eastern  district,  as 
colonel  on  the  staff,  from  8  May  1886  till 
2  June  1887,  when  he  was  appointed  director 
of  artillery  studies  at  Woolwich.  His  tide 
*a«  changed  on  1  Oct.  1889  to  '  director  of 
the  artillery  college,'  and  he  was  given  the 
temporary  rank  of  major-generaL 

He  died  suddenly  on  S)  June  1690  from 
failure  of  the  heart,  when  travelling  by  rail, 
and  was  buried  with  milita]7  honours  at 
Plumstead  cemetery.  On  6  April  1664  he 
married  Hilda  Elusa,  daughter  of  Archibald 
Oam^faeU  of  Quebec,  her  m^esty'a  notary, 


and  he  had  uz  ams  and  three  ivogbitn* 
Two  of  his  sons  joined  die  Indian  atavcoTM 
and  died  in  Indunnm^  Gharka  Hofbert, « 
typh(Hd  fever  contracted  in  the  B<^  Faaa 
in  1686;  the  other,  Lionel  WiUielm,  killed 
at  Manipur  in  1891. 

Few  men  had  aeen  so  much  of  modem 
warfare  on  a  large  scale  as  Charles  Bracken- 
bury, and  no  one  did  more  to  spread  sound 
ideas  in  England  about  the  taotioal  changes 
demuded  by  the  changes  in  weapons.  He 
was  a  freqtmit  contributor  to  the  '  Timee/ 
and  often  lectured  at  the  United  Sarvica 
Institution. 

Hia  chief  works  and  papers  were:  1. 
*  European  Armaments  in  1S67 '  (based  on 
letters  to  the '  Times  *),  1867,  6to.  2.  '  The 
ConstittttioDal  Forces  <tf  Great  Britain,' 
1868f  8to.  8.  'Foreign  Armiee  and  Hone 
BeserveB'  (from  the  'Timee'),  1871,  8vo. 
4. '  Frederick  the  Great,'  1884, 8vo  (Jtff&'toty 
Biagraphiaa).  6. 'Field-Works:  their  Tech- 
nical Construction  and  Tactical  Aralicatitm ' 
(one  of  a  series  of  military  handbooks  edited 
by  him),  1688,  Svo.  His  oonUribulicms  to 
the  <  Uuted  Service  Inatitutoon  Jouinal ' 
(vols.  xv-ixTuL)  include  papers  on  'The 
Military  Syat^s  of  France  and  Prussia  in 
1870*  \x9.),  'The  Winter  Campaign  of 
FrinceFrederick  Charles,  \%70-7V  (ib.y  The 
InteUkence  Duties  of  the  Staff' (xix.),  and 
'  The  Latest  Development  of  the  Tactics  of 
the  Three  Arms '  (zxvii.  489^ ;  this  supple- 
mented an  earlier  lecture  on  tne  same  sulnect 
by  his  younger  brother,  General  the  Bight 
Hon.  oir  Henry  Brsokenbury,  G.O.B. 

[Blaekwood's  Magarine,  cIzt,  874;  Fob  tor's 
Royal  Lineage  of  onr  Noble  and  Qantle  Fami- 
lies, p.  117;  Timos,  21  June  1S90;  private  io- 
fOTmation.]  E.  If .  L. 

BBAOKBNBtJBY  or  BEAKEK- 
BURY,  Sib  ROBERT  (d.  1485),  constable 
of  the  Tower,  was  younger  son  of  Thomas 
Brakenbury  of  Denton^  Durham.  He  was 
descended  from  an  ancient  family  traceable 
in  the  county  of  Duriiam  since  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  century,  lords  of  the  manors  of 
Bume  Hall,  Denton,  and  Selaby.  Robert 
Brakenbury  inherited  Selaby,  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbouriiood  of  Barnard  Castle, 
which  had  passed  to  Kdiard,  duke  <h 
Glonoesttf  [Bidisrd  IH],  in  iwht  of  his  wifb, 
Anne  Neville  [see  Amra,  1466-1486],  about 
1474  A  tower  of  die  castle  still  goes  by 
the  name  of  Brakeubuty's  Tower.  This 
neighbourhood  to  one  of  the  dulra'a  principal 
seats  probably  led  to  their  acquaintanoa. 
Nothing  is  heard  of  him  untilj  three  weeks 
after  Ktohard  Ill's  accession,  two  grants, 
dated  17  July  1488,  were  made  to  him;  dw 
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flxBk  of  the  TOofit«ble  t^ce  of  nuwtar  uid 
irarkar  of  toe  moaejs  and  keqter  of  the 
kaig'e  flsidtv^  «t  the  Tower  of  London, 
'wwB  jariediobon  OTer  ^  kingdom  of  Eog- 
lutd  luid  the  town  of  Oalaia;  the  Becond  of 
the  office  for  life  of  eonatable  of  the  Tower. 
In  the.autunm  of  1488  csiae  the  abortive 
xutngof  Buohuighajn  [aee  Sxabwosd,  Hjbnbx, 
Moopd  BuxB  or  BvcKHreHAV].  For  his 
■errioeeBgiuiwt.the  rebels  Brakeabuiy,  now 
■tyled  '  esquire  of  the  royal  bodv/  jroceived 
large  S"^^'  waa  appointed  for  life  to. 
t^e  olwa  of  receiver  of  lordBhipB  or 
manoxs  of  Wrytell,  HaveryuKi  Hoyton,  Jlad- 
legh,  BajrlM^li,  and  Rechelora  (mc)  (Essex) ; 
oi  the  castle,  manor,  and  lordiihip  of  Tim- 
bridge,  with  ten  nurka  (6^  13«.  4d.)  fee ;  of 
Badlowe,  of  die  manor  or  lordship  of  Pena- 
hnrat  ^Kent),  and  of  the  panor,  hundred|  or 
lordahip  of  Middelton  awl  Mardon  (Kent) 
(At.  ItoU,  8  2ibzch  1484).  To  thia  re- 
oeiTet^iip  waa  added  the  tmee  of  suttotot 
of  the  same  placea  U6,  29  May).  He  use 
neeind  grants  (t9.  9  Harch)  m  nnmeroua 
manors,  niostlj  in  Kent,  belonj^ug  to  Buck> 
ingfaam  e.attouited  followera.  On  the  same 
day  (9  March  1484)  hia  grant  pf  the  office 
of  constable  of  the  Tower  wos.confirmed  to 
him  for  life,  with  a  salary  of  100^.  a  year, 
ud  arrean  of  aalary  hitherto  unpaid  at  the 
lame  rate  (Riuxs,  Ftad.  xii.  219).  Kext 
^y  (10  March)  he  was  made  keepor  of  the 
liooa  &C.  in  the  Tower,  with  a  aalary  of  12d. 
a  da^ .  On  8  April  he  was  nominated  a  com- 
luiaaioneT  of  the  admiralty,  with  the  rank  of 
Tice^dmiral.  His  previous  grants  in  Kent 
were  enlaned  (28  May)  hy  the  idditioii  of 
Haatinga  (Sussex),  formerly  held  by  the 
Cherne  fiuaily,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  lands 
of  Boberd  in  Kent,  as  well  aa  in  Surrey  and 
Sussex.  He  waa  nominated  commissioner 
of  gaol  delivery  for  Canterbury  on  16  July, 
and  on  the  commisaion  of  the  peace  for  Kent 
on  17  July.  On  21  Aug.  1484  he  was  ap- 
pointed receiver-general  of  crown  lands  in 
Buasex,  Kent,  an^t  Surrey.  Betwerat  this 
date  and  26  Jan.  148S|  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed constable  of  Tunbridge  Castle  for 
life,  with  a  fee  of  ten  marks  (QL  13«.  6d.),  he 
received  kni^^thood.  He  waa  also  made 
(26  Jaa.)  atewd  of  the  lordship  of  Ware 
iorlife.  u  a  writ  of  inquiry,  dated  24  March 
1486  (2  R.  HI),  he  is  atyled '  knight  of  the 
Icing'sbody.'  InthethirdyearofBichardlll, 
Le.  from  26  June  1485  to  the  following 
22  Aug.,  he  was  sheriff  of  Kent,  being  de- 
scribed as  of  the  Mote,  ^htham. 

The  dates  of  these  preferments  axe  of  some 
value  in  connection  with  the  historic  doubt 
aaaociated  with  Brakenbury's  name  as  to  the 
murder  pf  the  princes  in  the  Tower.  Most 


of  the  lands  granted  had  been  held  1^  the 
rebels,  and  those  grants  (9  March  and  28  May 
1484)  axe  e^ressly  atated  in  the  patent  roll 
tohavebew  the  reward  of  hia.Bervice8  agiunat 
them.  According  to  Sir  Thomas  More, 
Kichard  HI,  being  at  Gloucester,  '  sent  John 
Qreen,  a  creature  of  hie,  to  Sir  Robert 
Brackenbury,  constable  of  the  Tower,  with  a 
letter,  desiring  him  one  how  or  other  to  make 
away  with  the  two  children  whom  he  had  in 
keeping.  Brakenbury  refused  to  do  it,  and 
Qreen  returned  to  King  Kichard  with  the 
constable's  answer,'  the  king  beiug  then  at 
Warwick.  Richard  thereupon  sent  Bracken- 
bury  a  letter  commanding  aim  to  deliver  the 
keys  of  the  Tower  to  Sir  James  Tyrrell 
[q.  T.l  who  executed  the  murder.  Polydore' 
Vergil  tells  substantially  the  same  story, 
exc^  Uiat  Ri^ard  was  at  die  time  at 
Gloucester.  The'CroylandContinnator'doea 
not  mention  Bzakenbuiy'a  name  in  the 
matter.  The  ultimate  authority  for  die 
story  about  him  must  be  Tjrrrell's  confession, 
on  which,  .with  that  of  Dighton,  the  narra- 
tive of  More  was  founded.  Richard  arrived 
at  Gloucester  on  the  night  of  Wednesday, 
3  Aug.,  and  at  Warwick  on  the  night  fol- 
lowing. It  is  improbable  that  Green  could 
have  left  Gloucfi^r  (10&  miles  from  Lon- 
don) on  the  Wednesday  night,  conferred 
with  Brakenbury,  and  rejoined  Kdiard  at 
Warwick  (ninety  miles  from  London),  which 

filace  the  inng  must  have  left  on  the  6th, 
or  he  waa  at  lork  on  7  Aug*  The  circum- 
stances of  the  grants  make  in  favour  of 
Bxakenbuiya  innocence.  In  any  case,  sur- 
xender  of  fne  keys  of  the  Tower  by  the  king's 
order  coidd  not  make  him  an  accessory, 
though  his  resumption  of  them  might  do  so. 

Brakenbury  temained  futhful  to  lUohard, 
who,  when  at  Nottingham,  summoned  him 
'  by  often  ineesengers  and  letters'  to  join  him, 
and  to  bring  with  him '  as  felows  ^n  warr,*  but 
really  as  prisoners,  Sir  Thomas  Bourchier, 
Sir  Walter  Hungerford,  and  other  suspects. 
Brakenburv  obeyed,  but  his  prisoners  escaped 
at  Stony  Stratiora  and  joined  Richmond, 
He  himself  held  a  command  under  Richard 
nt  Bosworth.  According  to  the  '  Oroyland 
C^ntinuator'  he,  with  other  leaders,  was  slain 
infliffhtwlthout having atruckablow.  But 
that  ne  remwned  ataunoh  to  his  party  is 
attested  by  the  inclusion  of  his  name  in  the 
Act  of  Attunder  of  7  Nor.  I486.  As  he 
had  but  a  life  interest  in  his  estate  of  Selaby, 
which  was  held  in  tail  male,  that  property 
descended  to  his  nephew,  Ralph  Braken-; 
bury.  All  his  grants  from  Richard  III  were 
confiscated,  but  in  1489  an  act  waa  passed 
annulling  the  attainder,  so  far  as  regarded 
his  other  landa,  in  &vour  of  his  two  wuighr 
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ten,  Aune  and  Elkabetb,  with  remainder  to 
his  bastard  son  ^name  umnentioned).  The 
surname  of  his  wife  is  unknown ;  but  among 
the  manuscripts  of  the  dean  and  chapter  m 
Canterbury  is  one  intituled  '  littere  frater- 
nitatw  ooneeaae  .  .  .  Boberto  Brakenbury 
Armigero  et  Agneti  nxori  qos.'  Hus  pro- 
bably lefen  to  w»  same  person.  It  is  dated 
1483.  As  he  was  a  younger  vaif  his  style 
was  properly  'generosus/and  'anniger' was 
douDtlsss  assumed  by  bim  on  his  appoint- 
ment as  esquire  of  the  royal  body  after 
Kichard  IIFe  accession.  This  fixes  approzi- 
matelv  the  date  of  the  letter. 

A  branch  of  the  family  is  sud  to  have 
been  settled  in  Lincolnshire  [see  Bbacjlek- 
BVKT,  Sib  Edwabd],  from  which  county 
their  name  was  perhaps  originally  derived. 

[Rot.  ParL  vol.  n. ;  More'a  Sst.  of  the  life 
nnd  'Reign  of  Hicbaid  III,  in  Kennet's  Hist,  of 
England,  toI.  i.  (1719);  The  Croyland  Oon- 
tinoator  in  G-ala's  Bemm  Anglicaram  Scriptorss, 
Tol.  L ;  Hall's  C!hron.  1809 ;  Fal^ran*!  Chton. 
1811 ;  Polydore  Vergil,  edited  1^  Sir  H.  Ellis 
(Camden  Soc.),  1844  ;  Stov's  Snrr^,  ed.  by  J. 
Strjpe  (1764),  i.  75;  Surteee's  Hist,  of  Durham 
(1810),i7. 17-20;  Hagtod'sHisUofEeot  (1778- 
1799),  vtAu.  i.  a. ;  Ninth  Bep.  of  the  Deputy 
Keeper  of  the  Beoords,  1648,  Fatent  Soils  of 
Biefaard  lU;  Carte's  Hist  of  Xbg^and  (1760), 
i.  819;  Heniys  Hist,  of  OrMt  Britain  (1796). 
xiii  Append,  pp.  420-1 ;  Horace  Walpole's  '  His- 
torio  DoubtA,' Works  (1798),  ii.  188  ;  Bamsay's 
Lancaster  and  York  (1892),  ii.  6J  2. 613  ;  Oaird- 
nei's  Life  and  Beiga  of  Bichard  lit  1878; 
Engl.  Hist.  Bev.  (1891),  Ti.  260,  444 ;  Metcalfe's 
Book  of  KDights.  1885;  Gent.  Hag.  (1796) 
Uri.  ti.  1012;  Inq.  p.m.iB  App.  to  44thBep.  <n 
the  D^ty  Keeper  of  PnUie  Beoords,  p.  884.] 

L  S.  L. 

BRABLAUOH,  CHARLES  (IBSA- 
1891),  freethou^t  advocate  and  politidan, 
bom  on  26  Sept.  1833  at  Hoxton,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  CJharles  Bradlau^,  solidtor's 
derk,  and  Elizabeth  Tiimby.  He  was  edn- 
cated  at  local  elementary  schools,  and  at  the 
age  of  twelve  became  office  boy  to  the  firm 
employing  his  father.  Two  years  later  he  was 
clerk  to  a  coal  merchant.  The  strife  which 
beset  his  life  began  early.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen  he  told  his  clei^^yman  of  some  doubts 
which  he  had  of  a  theolc^ical  nature,  and 
this  resulted  in  his  being  compelled  to  leave 
home  Id  1849  and  accept  the  hospitality  of 
some  political  Mends,  one  of  whom  was  the 
widow  of  Richard  Cariile  [q.  v.]  An  attempt 
to  make  a  living  as  a  coal  ag^ent  failed  owing 
to  the  notoriety  he  was  acquiring  as  an  advo- 
cate of  fireetnought,  and  in  despair  he 
enlisted  in  the  army  as  a  private  Boldier  on 
17  Dec.  1860.  On  the  deatii  of  an  aunt  in 
1863  his  fiunily  procured  his  discbaige,  and 


he  returned  to  London,  where  after  a  time 
he  obtained  emt^oyment  as  message  boy 
to  a  solicitor.  He  was  soon  promoted  to 
the  management  of  the  common  law 
partment  in  the  office,  and  while  serving 
m  this  oamcity  under  varions  emplojeEs  he 
acquired  uiat  Knowledge  <tf  the  law  wbidi 
he  put  to  saA  emotive  use  in  the  many  law 
caaeeinwhk^befoundhimselfiavolved.  On 
his  retom  to  Londm  he  had  entered  into  the 
propaganda  of  freethonght  and  radical  prin- 
ciples at  Sunday  open-air  meetings,  and  to 
shield  Mmself  in  his  week-day  employment 
adopted  the  nam  de  guerre  *  Iconoclast,' 
which  he  used  until  ms  first  contest  at 
Northampton  in  1868.  In  1868  he  hegaa 
the  platform  campaign  in  the  provinces, 
which  lasted  until  close  upon  his  death,  and 
which  was  marked  in  its  earlier  stages  by 
riotous  opposition  and  by  frequent  oonflicta 
with  the  police  aathorities.  Hii  vlatfinm 
oratory  ana  his  powers  of  phyucat  endnr* 
ance  rapidly  won  fer  him  a  IfUge  personal 
following,  ud  he  became  the  poptdar  leader 
of  an  extreme  party  in  the  country,  chiefly 
composed  of  working  men,  which  combined 
Areethou^t  in  religion  and  repuMicanism  in 
politics.  His  connection  with  the  fireethooght 
and  r^rablican  weekly  periodical,  the  *  Na- 
tional Refbrmer,*  lasted  from  the  founding 
of  the  paper  in  1860  by  some  Sheffield  free- 
thinkers until  his  death,  with  a  short  break, 
1863-0.  He  became  proprietor  of  the  paper 
In  1862.  In  1868  he  was  secretary  to  the  fond 
started  to  defbnd  Hr.  E.  Truelove  for  pub- 
lishing a  defence  of  Orsini  for  attempting  to 
assassinate  Napoleon  III ;  he  was  a  member 
of  the  parliamentary  reform  league  of  1866, 
and  his  resolution  committed  the  leagne  to 
set  aude^^  pt^ice  prohibition  and  goon  with 
the  meeting  which  led  to  the  railiius  of  Hyde 
Park  being  pulled  down  on  22  July  1866. 
He  drewup  tne  first  draft  ^afterwards  altere^ 
of  the  Fenian  proclamation  issued  in  1867. 
He  was  sent  to  Seflor  Oastelar,  the  Spanish 
republican  leader.  In  1870  as  the  envoy  of 
the  English  republicans,  and  on  the  esta* 
blishment  of  the  French  republic  in  the  same 
year  he  was  nominated  as  candidate  for  a 
oivision  of  Paris ;  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
commune  he  went  to  act  as  an  intermediary 
between  Thiers  and  the  communists,  but  was 
arrested  at  Calais  and  sent  back. 

Resolved  to  secure  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  Bradlaugh  stood  for  Northampton 
in  1868,  but  was  unsuowssful  at  the  polls. 
His  notoriety  greatly  alarmed  the  minds  of 
the  religious  and  conservatiye  sections  of  the 
electors,  and  evray  effort  was  made  to  defsat 
him.  A  umilar  result  attended  his  second 
candidatore  in  the  same  constitnou^  in 1874 { 
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bnt  in  1660,  on  the  t^ird  oociuon  that  he 
offered  himself  for  decttoii,  he  wu  retarned. 
Oft  3  Ma^  he  presented  himself  tt  the  house 
with  ft  Tuw  to  takincr  his  sestf  and  he  then 
ohinwd  the  ri^t  to  ■&»  instead  of  swearing 
•o  oath  OD  tM  biUe.  He  thus  initiated  a 
sfcmnle  with  the  House  of  Oommmis  which 
lasted  for  six  years  and  involved  him  in  ^ht 
actions  in  the  law  coorts.  The  war  bt^an 
when  the  question  of  his  claim  to  the  right 
to  affirm  on  3  May  1880  was  refured  to  a 
select  committee,  which,  hj  the  casting  vote 
of  its  chairman,  decided  against  him.  On 
S3  June  he  appMred  at  the  oar  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and,  refusing  to  retire,  was 
taken  away  in  custody.  On  2  July  he  took 
his  seat  in  oonsequence  of  a  motion  having 
been  passed  on  the^revlons  day  that  he  could 
affirm  and  nt  at  his  own  risk.  Hanng  voted, 
the  l^^ty  his  action  was  contested  and 
hems  unseated.  Re-deoted  on  9 April  1681, 
he  oonsented  to  mmain  inactiTe  whSe  the 
goromment  intndnoed  an  formation  bill, 
which,  howeverf  had  to  be  drojqted.  On 

8  Aug.  he  attempted  to  force  his  way  into 
the  faionse,  but  was  ejected  by  force.  When 
the  new  session  opened,  30  Feb.  1682,  he 
appeared  at  the  bar,  and  advancing  up  the 
floor  be  puUed  a  testament  out  of  bis  pocket 
and  administered  the  oath  to  himself.  Next 
day  he  was  expelled,  and  a  new  writ  for 
Northampton  was  issued.  He  was  re-elected 
on  3  Msreh,  but  the  stru^le  in  parliament  j 
was  allowed  to  rest  while  that  m  the  law 
courts  was  proceeding.  His  opponents  were 
endeavoaring  to  make  Bradlaugh  bankrupt 
by  imposing  upon  him  the  financial  conse- 
quences of  his  vote  in  parliament  in  the  pre- 
lionayear;  hewassuingthe  deputy sergeant- 
•t-wms  of  the  House  oraommons  for  assault ; 
aMen^yaotion  to  test  the  Iwal  right  of  the 
Honse  of  Commons  to  ezeludeliim  was  being 
promoted ;  and  another  proseention  for  blas- 
phemous libel  was  commenced.  A  second 
affirmation  bill  was  introduced  on  20  Feb. 
1888,  and  rejected  by  three  votes  on  8  May. 
Next  da^  Bradlaugh  presented  himself  for  the 
fourth  time  at  the  bar  of  the  house,  and  on 

9  July  a  resolution  was  passed  excluding  him. 
Anin  at  the  opening  of  the  new  session  in 
February  1884  ne  appeared,  but  he  was  im- 
mediately excluded,  11  Feb.  1884,  and  next 
day  a  new  wiit  was  issued.  Although  re- 
elected hedid  not  trouble  tbe  house  again  until 
6  July  1886,  when  he  was  again  excluded. 
At  the  gmeral  dectiion  held  in  November 
that  year  he  was  elected  onoe  more,  and 
when  parliament  met  on  IS  Jan.  following 
the  new  speaker  (afterwards  Viscount  PeefJ 
would  not  allow  any  objection  being  made 
to  his  taking  the  oath.  This  ended  the 


stru^le.  He  had  fought  single-handed. 
Althongh  he  was  a  follower  of  the  liberal 
goremment,  it  gave  htm  very  half-hearted 
support  in  his  maxta  to  take  his  seat ;  its 
actioa  was  m^ly  confined  to  unsuecessfol 
endeavours  to  alter  the  law  so  as  to  enable 
him  to  affirm.  He  was  rejected  for  NOTth- 
ampton  in  the  general  election  of  June  1886, 
and  thenceforth  sat  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons unchallenged  until  his  death  four  and 
a  half  years  later. 

Bradlaugh's  efibrts  to  muntsln  the  irefr- 
dom  of  the  press  in  issuing  criticisms  on 
religious  belief  and  on  sociological  ques- 
tions involved  bim  in  several  law-suits, 
whichkepthim  constantlyin  debt.  In  1868 
he  was  prosecuted  by  the  government  for 
having  failed  to  give  securities  against  the 
publication  of  blasphemy  and  sedition  in  the 
^National  Reformer,'  In  the  end  he  out- 
mancenvred  the  government,  and  the  re- 
strictions on  the  popular  press  imposed  by 
the  security  laws  wefe  withdrawn,  Anothw 
contest,  1897-9,  whieb  arose  out  of  a  rrfhsal 
of  a  judge  to  hear  his  evidence,  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  an  atheist,  and  therefore  could 
not  take  the  oath,  led  to  the  passing  of  the 
Evidence  Amendment  Act,  1669,  which  en- 
abled the  evidence  of  freethinkers  to  be  taken. 
The  most  notorious  of  these  suits  was  that 
relating  to  a  pamphlet  hy  one  Enowlton, 
entitled  •  The  Fruits  of  Philosophy ^'  which 
dealt  with  the  question  of  population  and 
the  need  of  restraining  its  increase,  1877- 
1678.  The  prosecution  ended  in  favour  of 
Bradlaugh  and  Mrs.  Besant,  with  whom  he 
had  been  indicted  asioint  publiahers  of  the 
pam^ilet;  andtheefiectofthdT  victory  was 
to  remove  the  remaiiuiyr  restrictions  on  the 
liberty  of  the  press.  Tbit  oonneetion  with 
Mrs.  Besant  is  one  of  the  most  important 
episodes  in  Bradlau^'s  life.  He  met  her  in 
1874,  and  for  thirteen  years  their  names  were 
joined  together  in  freethought  and  political 
work,  until  Mrs.  Besant  refused  to  follow 
Bradlaugh  in  his  opposition  to  socialism.  The 
separation  was  formally  made  in  1686,  when 
Mrs.  Besant  ceased  to  be  joint  editor  of  the 
*  National  Beformer.' 

As  a  result  of  this  propaganda  Bradlaugh 
found  it  impossible  to  carry  on  any  occupa- 
tion, and  m>m  1870  he  lived  by  his  pen  and 
the  aid  of  appreciative  friends.  Towards  the 
end  of  his  life  a  public  subscription  relieved 
him  of  the  last  of  his  debts.  As  a  rittang 
member  of  parliament  firom  1866  to  1890  Im 
is  chiefly  remembered  for  the  unttsual  number 
oi  measures  the  passage  of  which  be  secured; 
the  chief  of  them  was  the  affirmation  bill 
legalising  the  substitution  of  an  affirmation 
iat  an  oath  both  in  the  House  of  Commoni 
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and  the  law  oonrta,  which  wai  pund  on 
9  Aw.  1888.  In  1889  be  vaa  aominatod  a 
member  of  the  rojal  eommiauon  on  vaccina- 
tion. He  took  a  special  interest  in  questions 
relating  to  Indiai  and  interested  hunwlf  so 
deralj  in  the  sodal  and  political  condition 
of  the  natives  that  he  was  known  as  '  the 
member  for  India.'  In  1889  he  attended  the 
Indian  national  coqereas  at  Bombay,  and  was 
received  with  sreat  honour.  H«  became  vary 
popular  with  the  House  of  Commons,  and  on 
27  Jan.  1891 ,  on  the  motion  of  William  Alez- 
ajoder  Hunter  [q.  v.  SuppLl  it  unanimously 
expunged  &om  its  jounoals  its  resolutions 
expelling  him.  But  at  diat  time  Biadlaogh 
was  lying  uneonamous  at  Ids  hniw  in  dtaiB 
BcadjSt.  John's  Wood, London,  uid  he  died 
<m  the  SOlAi.  He  was  buried  at  Brookwood. 
His  portrut  was  presented  by  subscription  to 
the  National  Liberal  Club  aner  fais  death. 

He  mairied,  on  6  June  1856,  Alio^,  eldest 
daughter  of  Abraham  Hooper,  and  hy  her 
had  one  son  and  two  daughters. 

Bradlaugh's  writinas  were  mostly  contro- 
versial pamphlets  and  press  articles.  Some 
of  his  pamphlets  went  mto  several  editions, 
the  beat  known  being  (1)  'Impeachment 
of  the  House  of  Brunswick,*  London,  1872; 

(2)  '  lAnd  for  the  People,'  London,  1877; 

(3)  'P^tual  Pensions,'  London,  1880; 
U)  'John  Ohurchitl,  Duke  of  Marlborough,' 
London,  1884.  He  was  also  connected 
editoiallj  with  the  *  London  Inveatigator,' 
vols.  T.  and  tl  1864,  Sec. ;  'Half-hours  with 
the  FreethinkeEB,'  London,  1866,  &c.;  'The 
National  Secular  Society's  Almanac,'  Lon- 
don, 1869,  &c;  '  FreetWkers'  Textbook,' 
L(mdon,  1876,  &c.  Beports  of  the  public 
debates  in  which  he  took  part  were  fre- 
quently published.  He  also  wrote  his  'Auto- 
biography,' London,  1873; '  Genesis:  its  Au- 
thorship and  Authenticity,'  Ijondon,  1882; 
'The  True  Story  of  my  Pariiamentory 
StrugglB,' London,  1882;  •Rulai,  Oustwns, 
and  FMoedure  of  the  ^ose  of  Gonunoos,* 
London,  1889. 

[Chwrlea  Bxadiaugh,  by  Hypotia  Bradla«gh 
BoQnMT  and  JohnU.  Robertsoii ;  Antobiognphy, 
snpn;  Life  by  A  8.  Hudingly;  Baview  of 
BeViswa,  JtfsKh  1891 ;  AJUUsBcaant:  an  Auto- 
biography, bv  Mrs.  Besanc ;  Collaetion  of  Braad- 
aidei.  Ballads,  &o.,  isaaed  in  oonneotion  with 
Northampton  election  in  BriU  Hns.] 

J.  B.  H. 

BRADLEY,  EDWABD  (1827-1889), 
author  of  '  Verdant  Oreen,'  the  second  son 
of  Thomas  Bradley,  surgeon  of  Kiddermin- 
ster, who  oame  of  a  somewhat  ancient  Wor- 
cestershire and  cltoic&l  family,  was  bom  on 
26  March  1827.  A  brother,  Thomas  Wal- 
dron  Bradley,  was  author  of  two  novels, 


'Of«ut]eyGranffe'(1874)  and  'NeUyHamilr 
ton '  (1876),  whUe  an  uncle,  William  ifoadley 
of  Xieaminffton,  wrote '  Sketches  of  the  Fbor 
by  a  retir^  Guardiui.'  eduoatioai  at 

the  Kidderminster  grammar  school,  Bradl^ 
went  up  in  1846  to  Univeiwty  Colleee, 
Durham,  where  he  was  a  Thorp  and  CounoMi' 
tioa  scholar.  He  graduated  fi.A.  in  1848, 
and  took  his  licentiateship  of  theoli^  in 
1849.  Not  being  of  age  to  take  orders,  he 
appears  to  hwo  stayed  a  year  at  Oxford, 
pursuing  various  studies,  though  ha  never 
matricaUted,  and  while  there  lie  formed  a 
lifelong  friendship  with  John  George  Wood 
fq.v.],  the  future  nsttmlist.  Fot  a  year  or  so 
he  vodwd  in  the  clergy  schools  At  Kidder- 
minster. In  1860  he  was  oprdained  1^  the 
bishop  of  Ely  (Turton)  to  the  curacy  chT 
Glatton-with-Holme,HuntingdcHi8hire.  He 
remained  there  over  four  years,  during 
which  he  described  for  the  *  Illustrated  Lon- 
don News'  tJie  extensive  wwk  of  draining 
Whittleaea  Mere,  then  being  carried  out  w 
William  Wells  of  Holmewood.  In  1867 
Bradley  was  amminted  vicar  of  Bobbington  in 
Staffordshire.  From  1869  to  1871  he  was  reo- 
tor  of  Denton-with-Caldecote,  Huntingdonp 
shire.  In  1871  he  became  rector  of  Stretton, 
Rutlandshire,  where  he  carried  through  a 
much-needed  restoration  of  the  church,  at  a 
cost  of  nearly  2,000/.  In  order  to  raise  the 
funds  he  gave  lectures  in  the  midland  towns, 
and  wasmuch  in  demand  aa  aneathcnity  npoa 
'  Modem  Humouiists,' '  Wit  and  Humour/ 
and  '  Light  litemtuie.' 

Bradley  was  a  friend  and  associate  of 
Cruikshank,  Frank  Smedley,  Mark  Lunon, 
and  Albert  Smith  (for  whose  aerials,  '  The 
Month,'  'The  Man  in  the  Moon.'  and  'The 
Town  and  Country  Miscellany,'  he  began  to 
write  about  1860).  He  genei^y  wrote  for 
the  preas  under  the  pseucwnym  of '  Outhbert 
Bede,'  the  names  of  the  two  patron  sunts  oi 
Durham.  His  one  marked  literary  success 
was  obtained  in  1863,  when  he  j»oduced 
*  The  Adventures  of  Mr.  Verdant  Green,  an 
Oz£>rd  Freshman.  With  numerous  illns- 
trations  designed  and  drawn  on  the  wood 
by  the  author.'  Bradley  had  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  finding  a  publisher,  but  part  L 
was  eventually  iamed  by  Nathaniel  Uoohe 
of  die  Strand  as  one  of  his  dulling  'Books 
for  the  Bail'  in  Octdber  1863.  Part  it.  w- 
peaied  in  1864,  and  part  iii.  in  1866.  The 
three  parts  were  then  bound  in  one  volume, 
of  which  one  hundred  thousand  copies  had 
been  sold  by  1870 ;  subsequently  the  book 
was  issued  in  a  sixpenny  form,  and  the  sale 
was  more  than  doubled  The  total  amount 
that  Bradley  received  for  his  work  was  360/. 
The  three  original  parts  are  now  scarce,  and 
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fetdwd  over  five  ffoineas  in  1890.  His 
picture  of '  MaBtar'\^rctant  kisaing  tlie  Muds 
OQ  the  Stain  after  his  return  from  Oxford 
College '  wu  omitted  from  the  later  editions. 

Verdant  Green  contains  portraits  of  Dr. 
Flumptre,  Ticc-ohancdJor  1848-52,  Dr.  Blisa, 
registrar  of  liie  universl^,  and '  the  waiter  at 
the  Mitxe,'  while  Mr.'  Bouncer  reproduces 
many  tnuts  of  the  Rev.  J.  G.  'Wood.  Ver- 
dant Green  himself  is  a  land  of  undergra- 
duate Pickwick,  and  the  book  is  full  of 
barmleea  fun.  When  we  regard  Uie  diffi- 
culty of  the  subject,  tiie  general  fidelity  with 
which  one  side  of  uniToreity  life  is  depicted, 
and  the  fact  that  Bradley  was  not  himself 
an  Oxford  man,  we  can  scarcely  reAtse  a 
eertwn  neaame  of  genius  to  the  Bvthor. 
Taine  used  it  efieotiTdT  (together  with  *Feiir 
dennis*  and  'Twn  Brown  at  Ozfbrd')  as 
material  for  his  tablsan  of  an  English  uni- 
Tersity  in  his  'Notes  sur  I'Angleterre.'  A 
eequsl  by  Bradlev,  produced  many  j^ears  lAt& 
as  *  Litue  llr.  Bouncer  and  his  friend  Ver- 
dant Green'  (1878),  did  not  approach  the 
original  in  vigour,  not  can  much  success  be 
claimed  fbr  the  Oambrid^  rival  of  'Ver^ 
dant  Oreen,'  '  The  &unbn^  Freshman,  or 
Hemoixs  of  Mr.  Golightly '  (1671),  by  Martin 
Legrand  (Le.  James  Bice),  with  lUustratious 
by'Hii*.^ 

In  1688,  on  the  presentation  of  Lord  Ave- 
land,  Bradley  left  Stretton  for  the  vicarage 
of  Lenton  vrith  Hanby,  near  Grantham. 
There,  as  elsewhere,  he  was  indefatigable  as 
a  paioehial  organiser,  eatablidun^  a  fitee 
Jibruy^aschool  Dank,  winter  entartammenta, 
•ndunprovementaoeietias.  Hedied,greatlv 
r^^ttod  by  all  who  came  into  contact  wiut 
his  kindly  peraonslity,  at  ths  viearage^  Len- 
ton, on  13  Dec.  1889.  He  was  buned  in 
the  ohurdiyard  of  Stretton,  which  he  had 
laid  out  diuing  his  incumbent^  there.  In 
December  1868  he  married  Harriet  Amelia, 
youngest  daughter  of  Samuel  Hancocks  of 
Wolverley,  Worcester.  Bv  her  he  left  two 
sons,  Outhbert  Bradley  and  tbe  Rev.  Heniv 
Waldron  Bradley.  Portraits  are  reproducea 
in  the  'Dlnstrated  London  News,  'Boy's 
Own  Paper'  (February  1800),  and  &ifll- 
mann's  'History  of  Punch'  (1892).  As  a 
young  man,  then  doeely  shaven  and  very 
pale,  Bradley  was  introduced  to  Douglas 
Jecrold as* Mr.' Verdant Gieen.'  ^Ur.Vei^ 
dant  Greenf '  said  Jerndd;  '  I  ahonld  have 
thought  it  was  Mr.  Blanco  White.' 

Commencing  with  '  Bentley's'  in  1S46, 
Bradley  (as  £.  B.  or  '  Cuthbert  Bede')  con- 
tributed to  a  neat  number  of  papers  and 
periodicals,  including  'Punch'  (1S47'66), 
•  All  the  Year  Round,*  '  Illustrated  London 
Uagaiine'(18e8~£),'TheField/*Sfe.Jaiiiea'a' 


and  'The  Gentleman^'  nufiaaines,  'Ldsure 
Hour,' '  Quiver,' '  Notes  and  Queries '  (1862- 
1886),  *  The  Boy's  Own  Paper,'  «nd  the  *  Ulus- 
trated  London  News,'  for  which  paper  he 
conducted  a  double  acrostic  column,  com- 
mendngSOAug.  1668.  Hedsimed  to  havers 
introduced  the  double  acrostic  into  England. 
His    separate    publications    comprise : 

I.  'Love's  Provocations,'  1666.  S,  'Photo- 
graphic Pleasures  popularly  portrayed  with 
Pen  and  Pencil,'  1865,  1864.  8.  'Motley. 
Prose  and  Verse,  Grave  and  Gey,'  with  cuts 
bv  the  author,  1866.  4. '  Medley.  Prose  and 
Verse,'  1866.  6.  '  Shilling  Book  of  Beautv,' 
edited  and  illustrated  by  Cuthbert  Bede, 
1866, 13mo.  (Like  8  and  4,  a  miscellany  of 
parodiea,  many  of  th^  his  own,  inproee  ai^ 
verseO   6.  'Talea  of  College  Life,'  1866. 

7.  '  Nearer  and  Dearer'  (a  novelette),  1867. 

8.  'Fairy  Fables'  (illustrated  by  A.  Oraw^ 
quill).  1868.  9. '  Funny  Figures,'^  1868.  10. 
'Happy  Hours  at  Wynford  Grange,'  1858. 

II.  'Humour,  Wit,  and  Satire,'  1860. 
12.  'GlencreMan,  or  a  Highland  Home  in 
Cantir^,'  2  vols.  1861.  IS.  'The  Curate  of 
Cranston,'  with  other  prose  and  verse,  1863. 
14.'TourinTartanLand,'1863.  16. 'Hand- 
book to  Rosslyn  and  Hawthomden,'  1864. 
16.  '  The  White  Wife,  with  other  Stories, 
supernatural,  romantic,  and  legendary' 
(sequel  to  13),  1866.  17.  '  The  Hook's  Gar- 
den i  Essays  and  Sketches,'  1866.  18. '  Mat- 
tins  and  Muttons'  (a  Brighton  love  story), 
a  vols.  1866.  19. '  A  Holidair  Bamble  in  the 
Land  of  Scott,' 1869.  SO. 'Fotheringayand 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,'  1886. 

[Durham  Unirernty  Jonmal.  Januaiy  and 
Fabrusiy  1890;  Times,  18  Dec  1889;  Sio- 
grsph,  Ti,  612;  Meu  of  Uie  Time,  18th  edit.; 
Onntham  Journal,  14  and  21  Dsc.  1889;  Boy's 
Own  Fa^er,  July  1889,  Febrauy  1890;  Trath, 
21  Dm.  1889 ;  Croekford's  Clerical  Direct.  1890 ; 
Hamilton's  Book  of  Parodies ;  Notes  and  Qnerios, 
7th  ser.  passim;  Spielmann's  Hist,  of  Fsacb, 
18B5;  Halkstt  sod  Lain^s  Anon,  and  PseadoD. 
Lit.;  Saxaiea  Fietitioas  Names,  1868;  Brit. 
Kus.  Cat.  S.V.  *  Bede,  C]  T.  S. 

BEADSHAW,  HENRY  (:iS81-1886), 
scholar,  antiqiuury,  and  librarian,  was  the 
third  son  of  Joseph  Hoare  Bradshaw  and 
Catherine,  daughter  of  B.  Stewart  of  Ballin- 
tc^i  00.  Antrim.  Hia  fisther,  a  partner  in 
Houe^B  ban^beloiuffid  to  tbe  Irish  branch 
of  an  old  En^sh  family,  long  settled  in 
Cheshire  and  Derbyshire,  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  of  Friends  until  his  mar- 
riage. Henry  Bradshaw  was  bom  in  Lon- 
don on  3  Feb.  1831.  He  was  educated  at 
Temple  Grove  and  at  Eton,  first  as  an  oppi- 
dan, then,  after  his  father's  death,  in  coll^. 
Aftor  attaining  the  captaincy  of  the  sch^ 
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he  became  a  adholu  of  Sin^s  CoUegfe,  Cam- 
bridge, early  in  1860.  Hu  undei^nduate 
lifb  was  imerentful.  He  stndied  m  a  cle* 
suitor^  manner,  spent  mucb  of  hia  time  in 
the  tmiTonitylilmuTfread  Wordsworth  and 
KeUo,  Temijson  and  Kingsley  with  avidity, 
diflcuBBcd  literature  and  theology,  and  made 
many  firiendB,  among  them  £.  W.  Benson, 
F.  J.  A.  Hort,  H.  M.  Butler,  H.  R.  Luard, 
B.  F.  Westcott,  and  George  Williams.  The 
college  was  then  confined  to  Eton  men,  but 
moBt  of  BradshaVs  friends  were  onteide  its 
-walls.  Early  in  1863  he  became,  in  what 
was  then  the  ordinary  course  of  thinffs,  a 
fellow  of  his  college.  King's  men  still  en- 
joyed the  doubtful  privilege  of  obtaining  a 
d^ree  without  examination;  bnt  Bzadshaw 
reeoWed  to  enter  Aw  honoun,  and  in  1864 
took  a  second  dase  in  the  classical  tripos. 
Som  afterwards  he  accepted  a  poet  as  assis- 
tant-master in  8t.  Columha's  uoUege,  near 
Dublin,  a  school  founded  some  ten  years 
earlier  on  h^h-ohnrch  lines.  Here  Brad- 
shaw remuned  two  yean,  bnt,  finding  the 
work  more  and  more  nncongenial,  he  re- 
ai^d  in  April  1866,  and  returned  to  Cam- 
bridge. 

In  November  1856  Bradshaw  became  an 
assistant  in  the  university  library.  He 
seems  to  have  hoped  that  his  appomtment 
would  afford  him  opportunities  and  leave 
him  time  for  study ;  but  in  this  he  was  die- 
appointed,  and  in  June  1868  he  resigned. 
He  remained,  howerer,  at  Oambridge,  and 
cm^jred-  his  mm  too  abundant  leisure  in 
mastering  the  earlier  contents  of  the  library. 
In  order  to  zetuu  lus  services  for  the  nniver- 
uty,  a  s^ial  post  was  created  for  him.  The 
mannscnpts — of  which  a  catalogue  was  then 
in  coarse  of  publication — were  in  disorder, 
and  the  early  printed  books  were  scattered. 
Bradshaw  was  appointed  in  June  1869  at  a 
nominal  salary,  afterwards  increased,  to 
supervise  and  rearrange  these  treasures.  In 
the  space  of  eight  years,  durii^  which  he 
held  uus  charge,  he  worked  a  complete  re- 
form in  the  department,  made  many  dis- 
coveries, enabled  a  correct  catalogue  of  the 
manuscripts  to  be  drawn  up,  and  established 
his  r^utation  as  a  bibliographer.  He 
laboured  with  nnmnitUng  industry,  and  in 
tiie  process  of  identifying  the  printers  of 
early  books,  or  unraTolling  the  history  of 
manuscripts,  he  made  frequent  journeys  to 
difierant  parts  of  England  and  the  continent, 
and  guned  a  first-hand  acquuntance  with 
most  of  the  great  libraries  of  this  countiT  and 
of  Durope.  He  also  attained  a  knowledge  of 
many  languages,  Oriental  as  well  as  European, 
sufficient  at  least  for  the  purposes  of  identi- 
fication and  deseription.  He  had  already, 


in  1857,  discovered  the  <Boak  of  Deer,'  a 
manuscript  copy  of  the  Go^tek  according  to 
the  Vulf^  Torston,  containing  charters  in 
Gaelic,  which  are  amon^the  eariiest  remains 
of  that  language.  This  volume  was  even- 
tually edited  by  John  Stuart  (1813-1877) 
[q.  vJ,  and  published  by  the  Spalding  Club 
(1869).  The  discovery  (1858J  of  a  large 
number  of  Celtic  *  glosses  in  a  manuscript 
of  Juvencus  was  Uie  first  of  many  similar 
finds  which  placed  the  study  of  the  early 
Celtic  languaees  on  a  new  basis.  In  1862 
Bradshaw  rediscovered  the  Vaudois  manu- 
scripts, which  had  been  Iwought  to  England 
by  Samuel  Morland,  Cromwell's  envoy  to 
the  court  of  Savc^,  and,  having  been  da- 
positad  in  the  univenity  library,  had  beoi 
tost  to  view  for  nearly  two  centuries.  This 
discovery  possessed  not  only  i^iiloh^pcal  in- 
terest—tor  these  manuscrmts  contam  some 
of  the  earliest  remains  oi  the  Waldensian 
language  and  literature — but  were  also  his* 
toncalfy  important.  On  the  strength  of  a 
date  in  the  poem  called  '  La  Nobla  Xieypon,' 
Morland,  in  his '  History  of  Evangelical 
Churches  of  Piedmont,'  had  dated  back  the 
origin  of  Vaudois  I^testantism  to  the 
twelfth  century.  Bradshaw,  Jiowever,  dis- 
covered that  an  erasure  had  changed  l^X) 
into  1100;  and  further  examination  proved 
that  the  poems  themselves,  and  theierore,  so 
far  at  least  as  their  evidence  was  concerned, 
the  tenets  which  they  raprassed,  could  not 
be  dated  earlier  than  the  fifteenth  century. 
In  1868  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  expos- 
ing die  pretences  of  the  forger  Simonidee, 
who  profeased  to  have  written  wiitti  his  own 
hand  the  Codex  Sinoitieus,  discovered  by 
Tischendorf  in  1860.  In  1866  Bradshaw 
made  an  important  addition  to  early  Scottish 
literature  ^  brin^^ng  to  light  two  hitherto 
unknown  works,  apparently  by  Barbour — 
the  '  Siege  of  Troy '  and  the  *  lives  of  the 
Saints.'  These  poems  were  edited  in  1881 
by  Dr.  C.  Horstmann.  Their  authorship  is 
still  matter  of  dispute.  MeanwhUe  Bar- 
bour's greater  contemporaries,  Chaucer  and 
Wycline,  were  engaging  a  laive  share  of 
Bradshaw's  attention.  As  an  undergraduate 
he  had  studied  Chauoer ;  he  now  examined 
all  the  manuscripts  of  the  poet,  mastered  the 
history  of  the  text,  discovwed  in  the  rl^mft' 
test  a  means  of  detecting  aporious  works, 
and  projected,  along  wiu  Mr.  Eorle  and 
Mr.  Aldu  Wright,  a  complete  edition  of  the 
poet.  He  acquired  such  a  knowledge  of 
Wydiffe  that  he  was  invited  by  Walter 
Waddington  Shirl^  [q.  v.]  to  take  part  in  iba 
edition  ofWycltfie'B  works  which uiat  scholar 
was  preparing;  but,  before  anything  came 
of  thia  prqjeot,  Shirley  died  (1866).  At 
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the  same  time  BradBhaw  was  actiTely  en- 
gaged ia  the  study  of  early  printing — a  study 
naturally  eonuected  with  nis  researches  in 
manuscriptB.  B^inning  with  Cazton,  he 
helped  William  Blades  [q.  t.  SuppL]  in  the 
preparation  of  his  great  work  on  that  printer ; 
but  English  printing  could  not  be  mastered 
without  a  Itnowle^^e  of  the  presses  from 
which  it  had  sprang.  He  stodied  especially 
the  Datch,  Flemish,  and  Rhsmish  printiog, 
and  wu  UiOB  drawn  into  friendship  with 
Holtzop,  Venderlia^hen  and  oUuor  toading 
bibliograpfaers  on  the  continent. 

When  the  post  of  librarian  fell  vacant  in 
1864  Bradshaw  was  pressed  to  stand,  but 
declined.  On  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Mayor, 
three  years  later,  the  general  voice  of  the 
nniversity  called  him  to  snoceed;  and  he 
was  elected  librarian  without  opposition  on 
8  March  1867.  In  one  respect  the  appoint- 
ment was  a  misfortune,  for  it  prevented 
Bradshaw  from  carrying  any  of  his  multi- 
fftrious  researches  to  the  point  at  which,  in 
his  view,  publication  of  anything  but  details 
was  possible.  He  did  not  cease  to  be  a  stu- 
dent, but  hie  xeal  student-di^s  were  over. 
Alwm  working  as  much  fiir  othm  as  for 
hinuelf,  always  slow  tio  graenlise,  and  apt 
to  be  led  on  from  one  mAA  of  research  to 
anotiier,  he  now  found  the  obstacles  to  pub- 
lication insurmountable.  The  superinten- 
dence of  a  great  public  institution  occupied 
much  of  his  time  j  attacks  of  illness  not  un- 
ficequently  disabled  him;  and  towards  the 
end  of  his  life  he  took  a  larger  part  in  the 
general  affairs  of  the  university.  Accumu- 
ution  of  knowledge  and  experience  had 
reached  such  a  point  that  a  few  more  years 
of  uninterrupted  work  might  have  enabled 
bim  to  produce  a  scholarly  edition  of  Chaucer, 
a  history  of  early  typc^praphy,  a  treatise  on 
later  medieval  litui^es,  with  valuable  con- 
tributions to  Celtic  plulology,  wely  Irish 
literatnie,  and  kindiea  sutgects.  His  tem- 
perament was  indeed  evch  that  he  might  in 
any  case  have  gone  on  inquiring  and  never 
producing  as  long  as  he  lived ;  but,  at  all 
events,  the  requisite  leisure  was  denied  blm. 
The  amount  of  his  published  work  is  small, 
and  the  reputation  which  he  enjoyed  among 
contemporaries  will  be  almost  unmtelligibU 
to  those  who  never  knew  him,  and  who  are 
unaware  how  much  of  his  labour  took  shape 
in  the  productions  of  others.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  was  not  in  every  respect  fitted  for 
the  duties  of  a  librarian.  His  knowledge  of 
the  books  in  his  charge  was  only  equalled 
by  his  readiness  to  place  it  at  the  service  of 
any  diligent  inquirer ;  but  the  work  of  oi^- 
nisation  was  not  congenial  to  him,  and  he 
more  than  onee  oontemplated  resigning  his 


post.  Nevertheless,  he  laboured  hard  to  oope 
with  the  difficulties  of  his  task,  and  sno- 
cees  came  in  the  end.  Before  he  died  he 
had,  to  a  large  extent,  rescued  the  lilffary 
from  the  somewhat  chaotic  condition  in 
which  he  found  it.  He  presided  at  the  fifth 
meetii^  of  the  Lilttaxy  Ajssociation,  held  at 
Cambndge  in  1883,  and  won  the  esteem  of 
all  the  members  jmeent.  Meanwhile  he 
continued,  so  fiur  aa  was  possible,  his  t»- 
searches,  especially  in  Celtic  langnagee  and 
liturgiolt^.  He  explored  the  euly  history 
of  the  collection  of  ecclesiasticu  canons 
known  as  the '  Hibemensis,'  unravelled  many 
of  the  difficulties  connected  with  the  curious 
low-Latin  poem  entitled 'HispericaFanuna,' 
eatablislud '  Uie  differences  which  separate 
Breton  from  other  Celtic  dialects,  and  threw 
new  light  on  mediseval  cathedral  oivanisa- 
tion  by  tracing  the  development  of  the  Lin- 
coln statutes.  In  the  midst  of  these  labours, 
when  his  popularity  and  influenoe  in  the 
university  and  his  reputation  in  the  world 
of  scholars  were  at  their  height,  he  died 
suddenly  of  heart  disease  in  uie  night  of 
10-11  Feb.  1866. 

In  person  Bradshaw  was  of  middle  height, 
broad-shouldered,  and  latteriy  someiraat 
stout.  His  bur  was  cri^,  of  a  leddish- 
brown  colour,  and  always  cept  vexy  ahwt. 
The  face  was  dean-dumd  and  of  a  some- 
what eighteenth-century  type.  The  nes 
were  grey-blue;  the  features  massive,  out 
regular  tuad  finely  cut^  with  a  sensitive 
mouth.  A  portrait  of  him  bv  H.  Herkomer, 
KA.,  hangs  in  the  hall  of  king's  College. 
His  religious  views  were  thoee  of  the  church 
of  Englandf  but  he  was  wide-minded  and 
tolerant.  In  politics  he  was  a  conseoative 
r^ormer.  He  sympathised  strongly  with 
the  abolition  of  testa  and  the  changes  intro- 
duced by  the  university  statutes  of  1882. 
Though  not  a  skilled  muni^ii,  he  had  a  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  mnaic,  and  del^hted 
in  hearing  the  worin  of  great  oompoeers, 
especially  Bach.  Naturally  qniok<4empered, 
he  had  great  self-control ;  but  the  slightest 
appMrance  of  meanness,  pretence,  or  un- 
charitableneas  roused  his  indignation.  In 
conversation  he  was  not  ^igranunatic  but 
persuasive,  full  without  being  tedious,  frank 
but  toctf^,  frequently  ironical  but  never 
bitter.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  fea^ 
ture  of  his  character  was  the  combination  of 
strength^  uprightness,  and  personal  reeerve, 
.  with  qmck  Bympothies  ana  imusual  tender- 
ness of  heart.  Though  by  no  means  univer* 
sal  in  his  friendships,  he  posaessed  an  un- 
equalled capacity  for  making  and  keeping 
firiends,  especially  among  younger  men  {  and 
in  every  generation  of  unde^fraduates  senna 
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two  or  three  became  attached  to  him  for 
life.  Such  as  enjoyed  this  privileffe  -were 
permanently  influenced  not  only  ny  the 
beanty  and  elevation  of  his  character,  but 
by  the  high  ideal  of  scholarship  which  he 
kept  before  him,  the  scientifio  thorooghneBS 
of  nis  methods,  and  the  absolate  disr^rd 
of  self  which  marked  his  relations  to  others 
and  his  devotion  to  the  canse  of  learning. 
As  a  memorial  of  the  scholar,  and  in  order 
to  earry  on  hk  work  in  one  department  the 
*HenTy  Braddiaw  Society'  was  fonndaa  in 
1890  'for  Uie  editing  of  nm  lituvpeal 
texts.* 

The  most  important  of  BradshaVs  pnb- 
lislied  Works,  consisting  of  eight  '  Memo- 
nndl^*  or  snort  treatises  concerning  early 
tntc^fraphy,  Ohaooer,  Oeltie  antiquities,  Sic, 
with  various  papers  eommuiuoated  to  the 
Oambridge  Antiquarian  Society,  have  been 
collected  in  one  volume  and  edited  by  Mr. 
F.  JM^nson  (Cambridge,  1880,  8vo). 

[A  Memoir  of  Henry  Bradahaw,  by  G.  TV. 
Protbero,  1888;  Collected  Papers  of  Henry 
Bradsbaw,  1889;  personal  recollections.] 

O.  W.  P. 

BBADT,  HBNBT  BOWMAN  (1BS5- 
1891),  natuxalist  nid  phunHunst,  son  of 
Henry  Brady,  medical  practitioner,  ei  Gates- 
head, and  nis  wife,  Hannidi  Bowman  of 
Om  Ash  Grange,  Derbvshire,  was  bom  at 
Gateshead  on  2S  Feb.  1885.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Friends'  schools  at  Ackworth  and 
at  Tulketh  Hall,  near  Presttm.  On  leaving 
school  in  1860  he  was  apprenticed  to  Thomas 
Harvey,  a  pharmaceatical  chemist  at  Leeds. 
He  w;erwards  studied  under  Dr.  Thomas 
Richardson  at  the  Newcastle  College  of 
Medicine,^  and  in  1866,  after  passing  the 
examination  of  the  Pharmaceutical  S(wiety, 
set  up  in  business  for  himself  at  40  Mosley 
Street,  Newcastle-upon-T^e.  His  eneivy 
and  industry  soon  made  him  noted,  and  he 
nltimaftely  carried  on  a  laavs  export  trade, 
retiring  from  borinesa  in  1876.  During  this 
period  ne  had  been  doaely  associated  with 
She  Fhannaoentical  Sode^,  served  <m  its 
coifncil  several  years,  and  at  another  period 
aet«d  as  one  of  its  examiners.  He  was  also 
originator  of  the  British  Pharmaceutical 
Congress,  and  raeatdent  at  the  meetings  in 
Brixton  in  1872,  and  Bradford  in  1878. 

Brady  became  a  fellow  of  the  Linnean  So- 
ciety on  17  March  1869,  but  resigned  in  1887 ; 
he  was  also  a  fellow  of  the  Qeolo^fical  So- 
ciety from  1864,  of  the  Ro;}^al  Society  from 
1874,  serving  on  its  council  in  1888,  and 
of  the  Zoological  Society  from  1888.  He 
received  the  honorary  decree  of  LL.D.  of 
Aberdeen  Unirefuty  u  1688,  and  was  the 


redpient  of  a  gold  medal  from  the  em- 
peror of  Austria  in  acknowledgment  of  as- 
sistance rendered  to  the  Ho^Museum  at 
Vienna.  He  was  also  made  a  corresponding 
member  of  the  Imperial  Geolt^cal  Institute 
at  Vienna,  and  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Ho>ral  Bohemian  Museum  at  Prague. 

He  had  never  been  strong  in  health,  and 
often  had  to  winter  abroad.  After  1876  he 
travelled  a  great  deal,  and  twice  went  round 
the  world.  Resolving  in  1690  to  winter  at 
Bonrnemoath,  the  nnusudly  severe  season 
proved  fatal  to  him.  Mid  he  dud  there,  un- 
married, on  3  Jan.  1891.  He  was  bnried  at 
the  Jesmond  old  cemetery,  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. 

A  keen  love  of  natural  history,  inherited 
from  his  hthet  and  fostered  at  his  schools, 
led  him  to  assoetate  himself  with  the  many 
eminent  naturalists  of  his  city,  where  ha 
lectured  on  botany  at  the  Durham  College  of 
Medicine.  He  earl^  devoted  special  atten- 
tion to  the  Foraminifera,  on  which  he  be- 
came the  leading  authority,  his  labours  on 
this  subject  culminating  in  the  '  Report  on 
the  Foraminifera  collected  by  H.M.S,  Chal- 
lenger' (Ixmdon,  1884,  2  vols.  4to),  still 
the  finemoat  work  on  this  group  of  animals. 

In  addition  to  his  great  work,  Brady  waa 
authorof:  1.  'Honogmph  of  the  Fonunini- 
feraofthe  Cng.  Put  i./ written  in  con- 
junction with  William  Kitchin  Pariier  fq.T.] 
and  Professor  T.  Rupert  Jonee,  one  of  the 
Faheontographical  Society's  Monographs, 
London,  1866, 4to.  2.  '  Bionc^ph  of  Car- 
boniferous attdPermianForaminifera,*for  the 
same  societjir,  London,  1876,  4to.  3.  '  Cata- 
logue of  British  recent  Foraminifera,'  written 
with  J.  D.  Siddall,  Chester,  1879,  8vo.  He 
also  ctnitributed  notes  on  the  Foraminifera 
to  Nares's  '  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to  the 
Polar  Sea'  (1878);  on  the  Rhisopoda  to 
Markham's ' Polar  Reconnaissance'  (1881); 
on  Foraminifera  to  Tisard  and  Murray's  *  Ex- 
ploration of  the  Faroe  Channel'  (188S) ;  and 
between  1864  and  1883  some  thirty  papers 
on  these  microaoa  to  Tarioos  smentifie  jour- 
nals. 

The  genus  Bra^j/ma,  in  the  Foraminiferai 
was  created  in  his  honour  by  Valerian  vm 

MSlIer  in  1878. 

[Newcastle  Daily  Jonmal,  16  Jan.  1891 ; 
Proo.  Boyal  Soc.  vol.  1.  p.  x ;  Quarterly  Joamal 
Geol.  Soc.  Proc.  zlrii.  04 ;  Oeol.  Mng.  1891, 
p.  96 ;  Brit.  Has.  Cat ;  Ifet,  Hist.  Uus.  Cat, ; 
Royal  Soc  CaL]  B.  B.  W. 

BRADY,  HUGH  (d.  1684),  bUhop  of 
Meath,  was  an  Irishman  by  birth,  and  a 
native  of  the  diocese  of  Meath.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  bom  at  Dnnboyne  by  one 
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account,  and  hy  tnoQiet  to  hare  been  Km  of 
Sir  Denys  O'Grady  or  (VBrady  of  Fawa- 
more,  CO.  Clare  (CoeA.N,  Dioeete  of  Meath, 
iL17;  CoTTOK,  Artt  Socl.  iii.  116); 
bat  iJie  son  of  Denya  appears  to  have 
been  a  diArant  Hurii  BndT(a.  Cat  FianU, 
E3ut.  No.  S943).  The  bisDop  was  on  his 
appointment  described  br  the  £n^lish  privy 
council  as  'one  Hogh  Bradby  [sic],  one  of 
tiiat  nation,  a  graduate  in  Oxford,  bmnff  a 
professor  of  diTtnity,  and  well  commenoed 
for  bis  conversation'  {Cat  Careuf  MSS. 
1616-71,  p.  369) ;  bat  no  one  of  that  name 
appears  in  the  university  register.  Brady 
was  appointed  bishop  of  Meath  by  patent 
dated  21  Oct.  1663.  He  arrived  at  Dublin 
on  3  Dee.  1563  following,  and  was  conse- 
crated on  the  19th.  He  was  almost  imme- 
diately sworn  of  the  Irish  privy  council,  of 
which  he  remained  an  active  member  until 
bis  death  riTwt.  MSS.  Cbmrn.  16th  Bep. 
App.  iii.  190  egq.)  He  was  also  energetic 
in  oe&ndiiu;  his  mshopric  against  the  attaelu 
of  Shantf  crNeill  [q.  v.]  Hii  eondnet  as 
Usfaop  of  HeaUi  was  warmly  commended ; 
the  lord  iepat^,  Sir  Henry  Kdnay  [q.  t.]|, 
wrote  that  'ms  ^reaching  was  good,  his 
iudgment  grave,  his  life  exemplary,  and  his 
nospitality  well  maintained'  {Cat  StaU 
Papen,  Ireland,  1600-78,  p.  298).  He 
made  a  parochial  visitaticm  of  his  diocese 
in  1676,  accompanied  Sidn^  on  his  western 
tour  in  the  following  year,  and  I'estored  the 
rained  church  of  Kells  in  1678 ;  in  1668 
the  bishopric  of  Olonmacnoise  was  united  to 
that  of  Heath  by  act  of  parliament. 

Brady's  virtues  and  abilities  suggested 
his  promotion  to  the  arehbishoprio  or  Dub- 
lin m  1666,  when  Cnrwenjrq.  v.]  was 
translated  to  Oxford.  In  April  lOW  the  lord 
depa^  and  Adam  Loftns  [q.  v.],  archbishop 
of  Armagh,  nrged  Brady  s  promotion,  bnt 
soon  aftOTwards  Brady  had  a  dispnte  With 
Loftos  *tB  the  exectttion  of  the  commisdon 
for  causes  ecclesiastical,'  and  in  September 
Loftns  wrote  that  Brady  was  *  unfit  for  rtie 
archbishopric.  Eventually  Loftufl  secured 
his  own  tmnslation  to  Dublin,  and  Bradr 
remained  bishop  of  Meath  until  his  death 
on  13  Feb.  He  was  boried  in 

Dunboyne  parish  church.  His  widow  Alice, 
danghter  oi  Lord-chancellor  Robert  Weston 
[q.  v.],  who  afterwards  married  Sir  Oeoffirey 
Fen  ton  [q.  v.],  was  described  as  'a  verr 
virtuous  and  reli^ous  lady,  chanrsd  with 
many  children'  (ib.  1674-86.  p.  b\\)x  the 
eldest  son,  Lake,  graduated  MA.  from 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  169S  (Fobthb, 
Mmmi  atwiri600-in4). 

rCal.  State  Papers,  Inland.  1809-88 ;  Osl. 
GamrHSa;       IUnt% Inlsnd;  HiskMBa 


Comm.  lAth  Sep.  App.  iii. ;  Ware's  Bishops  (ed. 
Huris);  Mant's  Hut  Chnroh  of  Iiriand; 
Cotton's  Fasti;  BsgweU's  Itdaad  nad«  the 
TodOTS.]  A.  F.  P. 

BBAMLEY-ltOOBE,  JOHN  (1800- 
1886),  ebairnan  of  the  Liverpocd  dodu, 
youngMt  8(m  of  Thomas  Bfoore,  ww  bom  at 
Leeds  in  1800.  As  a  young  mui  he  went 
out  to  the  Brazils  to  engage  in  trade,  and 
lived  for  several  yesn  at  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
where  in  1828  he  entertained  the  offlcws  of 
the  exploring  ships  Beagle  and  Adventure. 
On  his  return  to  Inland  in  1886  he  settled 
at  Liverpool  as  a  merchant,  and  soon  began 
to  interest  himself  in  public  affairs.  In  1841 
he  was  elected  by  the  town  council  as  an 
alderman,  an  office  which  he  held  for  twenty- 
four  years.  In  1841  he  became  a  member 
of  the  dock  committee  ^afterwards  tttUed 
the  dock  board),  and  in  the  following  year 
was  appointed  chairman.  Foreseeing  t^t 
mat  extensions  of  the  docks  would  in  the 
lutais  ba  required,  he  tudueed  hn  oanmittee 
to  aone  to  Mue  bold  pn^osal^  resoltiiw  in 
1646  in  an  anaagemdnt  with  Eart  of 
Derby  I7  which  two  nulet  the  foredum 
of  the  river  Mersey,  frma  the  bcuKnwh 
boundary  to  Bootle,  beciuna  avulable  fat 
the  construction  of  docks.  After  the  opening 
of  the  Albert  Dock  by  Prince  Albert  in 
1846  he  was  offered  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood. This  he  declined.  Five  other  docks 
were  opened  on  4  Aug.  1648,  one  of  them 
raoeivmg  the  name  of  '  Bramley-Moore 
Dock.'  Se  was  elected  mayor  of  Livei^iool 
in  November  1848,  and  daring  his  year  (rf 
ofiSce  orinnoted  a  Csncy  fair  and  haaaar  by 
means  <M  which  the  audi  of  13,000/.  was 
raised  for  the  local  hospitals.  In  politics  he 
was  a  ctmaenrative^  and  was  retunwd  to 
puliameiit  in  1664  as  number  for  Blaldon. 
Hfl  lost  that  seat  in  1869,  bnt  afterwards 
represented  ^  city  of  Liaocdn  frtnn  1863  to 
1866.  He  was  an  unsncceasful  eandidate 
for  Hall  in  1662,  for  Liverpool  in  1663,  and 
Lymington  in  1860.  For  many  yean  he 
was  chairman  of  the  Brazilian  chamber  ot 
commerce  in  Liverpool,  and  in  that  capatuty 
earnestly  pressed  the  government  to  reduce 
the  then  high  duties  on  ooffee  and  sugar.  In 
1868  he  made  a  speech  in  parliament  on  the 
subject  of  the  relations  of  E^land  with 
Brazil,  for  which  he  was  decorated  with  the 
order  of  the  rose  by  the  emperor  of  BraziL 

Some  years  bennn  his  retirement  from 
business  na  went  to  live  at  G^errard's  ChroaSf 
Boddi^haniBhire.  where  be  built  a  free 
reading-rookn.  Ha  died  at  Brighton  on 
10  Not.  1886,  aged  86,  and  was  buried  at 
St.  Hiohael's-inrtlie-Hamlet,  Toxteth  Park, 
LiTCipocL 
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He  married  in  1830  Seraphina  Hibernia, 
daughter  of  William  Pennell,  British  consul- 
mneral  for  Brazil,  and  left  two  sons,  the 
Renr.  William  Joseph  BramleT-Moore,  for- 
merly a  clergyman  of  the  church  of  England, 
and  author  of  several  theological  worlu,  and 
John  Arthur  Bramley-Moore  {d.  10  July 
1899).  His  additional  name  of  Bramley 
vraM  assumed  in  1841. 

[Piotcn'i  Memorials  of  Liverpocd ;  Shimmin's 
Peo-aod-ink  Sketeh  d  Liverpool  Town  Ooon- 
dllors^  1869;  IbnehMter  Guardian,  28  Nor. 
1886;  lirerpool  nempapers,  23  and  28  Mot. 
1886.  Bramley-Moore  8  will  is  pvm  in  the 
Lirerpool  Post,  27  Dec.  1886.]        C.  W.  S. 

BBAMWEUi,  GEORGE  WILLIAM 
WILSHERE,  Bahos  Beaxwsll  (1806- 
1892),  judge,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Qemm 
Bramwell  (1773-1868),  a  partner  in  the 
banking  firm  of  Dorrien,  Ma^ns,  Donian,  ft 
Mello,  since  amalgamated  with  Glyn,  Mills, 
Gurrie,  &  Co.  ms  mother  is  said  to  hare 
been  a  woman  of  much  character,  and  to 
hare  attained  the  are  of  ninety-six.  Bram- 
well was  bom  on  12  June  1808  in  Finch 
Lane,  Gomhill.  At  twelve  years  old  he  was 
sent  to  the  Palace  school,  Enfield,  kept  hv 
Dr.  George  May,  where  he  was  the  eehool- 
fellow  of  (Sir)  William  Fry  Channell  [q.  v.], 
aftennvdi  Baron  Chann^^  his  oontem^orary 
on  the  home  oinmit  and  hu  ooUei^e  in  the 
oouit  of  exchequer.  On  leaving  school  he 
became  a  clerk  in  his  father's  hank.  In 
ISSO.  having  married  his  first  wife,  he  de- 
termined to  devote  himself  to  the  law,  and 
became  the  pupil  of  Fitsroy  Kelly  [q.  v.l 
After  practismg  for  some  yeara  as  a  Bpecial 
pleader  he  was  called  to  the  bar  by  the  Innw 
Temple  in  May  1836.  He  joined  the  home 
circuit,  and  speedily  acqnirea,  both  on  circuit 
and  at  the  Guildhall,  a  substantial  junior 
practice  and  a  good  reputation  as  a  lawyer  of 
solid  learning.  In  1850  he  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  common  law  proceauie  com- 
mission, the  other  members  bnng  Chief- 
justice  Jervis,  Baron  Martin,  Sir  A.  Oock- 
Imm,  and  Mr.  ifafterwaids  Hr.  Jnstiee) 
Willee.  The  TSBOlt  of  their  labonra  was  the 
Common  Law  Procednxe  Act,  1862.  In 
1861  Bramwell  was  made  a  Q.O.,  and  in 
1863  he  served  on  the  commission  whose 
inquiries  resulted  in  the  Companies  Act, 
18t^.  Bramwell  thns  took  an  active  part 
both  in  the  modem  development  of  English 
law  represented  by  the  joint  efiects  of  the 
Common  Law  Procedure  Acto  and  the  Judi- 
cature Acts,  and  in  the  invention  of '  limited 
liability' — two  revolutions  of  about  equal 
importance  in  the  history  of  law  and  of 
commerce. 

In  185G,  upon  the  reeignaUon  of  Baxon 


Fark^  Bramwell  was  appointed  to  anceeed 
him  in  the  court  of  exchequer,  and  was 
thereupon  knighted.  He  sat  in  this  court 
until  it  ceased  to  exist  in  1876,  and  perhaps 
refined  scholarship  was  the  only  requisite  of 
an  ideal  j  udge  to  which  he  had  no  pretension. 
An  admiraole  lawyer,  with  an  immense 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  case-law, 
he  was  also  one  of  the  strongest  judges  that 
ever  sat  on  the  bench.  In  we  first  year  of 
his  judgeship  it  fell  to  hia  lot,  on  oirenit,  to 
try  &  man  named  Dove  forma»ier.  Dove  was 
an  example  of  die  people  who  are  both  mad 
and  wicked.  He  hated  his  wife  with  a 
hatred  that  could  only  be  called  insane,  and 
after  brooding  over  and  cherishing  his  hatred 
for  years  he  murdered  her  with  every  circnm- 
stanoe  of  cmeltv  and  premeditation.  Bram- 
well stated  the  law  to  the  jury  with  so  much 
forc&  accuracy,  and  lucidity  that  Dove  was 
found  guilty  and  hanged.  Forthe  next  twenty 
years  the  '  mad  doctors,'  who  either  could 
not  or  would  not  understand  that  by  Eng- 
lish law  some  mad  persons  who  commit 
crimes  are  responsible,  and  others  are  not, 
had  no  more  fonnid&ble  anta^niat  thiu 
BramwelL  His  iavourite  question,  when  a 
medical  witeess  called  to  support  a  defence 
of  insanity  had  dnposed  that  in  his  opinion 
the  pris(»ier  'could  not  help'aetbg  as  be 
did,  was '  Do  you  think  he  would  have  acted 
as  he  did  if  he  had  seen  a  policeman  watch- 
ing him  and  ready  to  take  him  into  custody  f ' 
Bramwell  |;ave  hoth  expression  sjid  effect 
to  hia  opinions  with  the  most  absolute  fear- 
lessness, and  never  shrank  from  the  logical 
conclusions  of  his  views.  When  he  sat  in 
the  House  of  Lords  after  his  retirement,  he 
held  with  equal  clearness  and  vigour  to  hia 
Opinion  that  a  corporation  was  legally  in- 
capable of  malice,  and  therefore  coidd  not 
be  sued  as  such  for  malicious  prosecution, 
however  great  the  hardship  thereby  inflicted 
upon  the  plaintiff.  He  distinguished  clearly 
betwerai  the  pxovinoee  c£  t-liel^[islature and 
the  judge,  and  never  soofi^t  to  evade  the 
duty  of  putting  in  fotoo  some  part  of  the 
lav  which,  by  common  consent,  was  oIh 
viousl^  in  need  of  alteration. 

Dunng  the  twenty  years  that  he  sat  in 
the  exchequer  division  he  made  a  great  r»* 
putation,  and  beoame  extremelypopular  with 
the  members  of  the  bar  who  practised  before 
him,  owing  to  his  kindness,  good  humour, 
and  businesslike  grup  of  afiairs.  He  used  to 
relate  with  satisfaction  how,  when  a  ruffianly 
prisoner  in  the  north  of  England  had  been 
convicted  before  him  of  an  atrocious  assault, 
he  hud  \iegan  to  address  to  him  the  com- 
mentary upon  the  offence  with  which  it  is 
usual  to  pieiaoe  a  aertoiu  criminal  soitenoe^ 
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WliMi  Im  had  ipokeii  a  few  words  the 
conTiet  inteiraptM  him  with  the  abrupt 
qnmtaon,  'How  mac&P'  '£i|^  jeats,' 
answanea  Bramwell,  without  saying  another 
wovd. 

In  1876,  upon  the  establishment  of  the 
eoort  of  appMl  under  the  Judicature  Acts, 
Bramwell  was  appointed  one  <tf  the  lords 

I'natioea  with  universal  approbation.  He 
leld  that  ofBce  until  the  close  of  1881,  when 
he  retired  after  twenty-aix  years'  judicial 
service.  He  was  memorably  entertained  at 
dinner  hv  the  bar  of  England  in  the  Inner 
Temple  l^ll  upon  his  retirement.  Early  in 
1882  he  was  created  a  peer  by  the  title  of 
Baron  Bramwell  of  Hever,  and  tliere^tersat 
frequently  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the 
heuing  of  appeals.  Many  of  bis  judgments 
iMth  in  the  court  of  appeal  and  in  theKouse 
of  Lords  were  models  of  fordble  conciseness, 
and  lor  the  strength  and  clearness  of  his  un- 
derstanding he  had  few  equals  on  the  bench. 

Bramwell  published  no  book,  but  during 
his  tenure  of  judicial  office,  and  more  par- 
ticularly after  his  resignation,  he  not  uufre- 
quently  addressed  letters  to  the  news- 
papers upon  the  topics  in  which  he  took  an 
interest.  In  later  years  these  were  usually 
signed  '  B.,'  and  were  so  characteristic  in 
style  and  substance  as  to  be  instantly  recog- 
nisable by  those  who  were  interested.  He 
was  always  interested  in  political  economy, 
and  to  the  end  of  his  life  strove  vigorously 
in  the  House  of  Lords  and  in  the  columns 
ai  the  'Times'  for  freedom  of  contract — 
meaning  the  unchecked  power  of  making 
contracts,  and  the  means  of  enforcing  them 
after  they  were  made — and  the  cognate 
matters  which  had  been  the  popular  com- 
monplaces of  the  middle  of  the  century,  and 
underwent  so  much  socialistic  modification 
in  its  last  quarter.  He  became  a  champion 
of  the '  Liberty  andProperty  Defence  League,* 
and  never  slackened  in  bis  efforts  on  account 
of  the  want  of  success  which  attended  them. 
He  died  at  his  country  house,  Holmwood, 
near  Edenbridffe,  on  9  May  1892,  and  was 
buried  at  Wokmg. 

In  or  about  1^9  Bramwell  married  Mary 
Jane,  daughter  at  Bruno  Silva.  She  di^ 
on  lA  AraU  18S6,  leaving  two  daughters. 
He  mamad  seccmdlr.  in  1801,  Martha 
Sinden,  who  died  at  17  Gadogan  Hace  on 
6  June  1889  in  her  fi^fourUi  year  (O.  E. 
C^oxATKs],  Chaste  Rer^,  'Corrigenda,' 
vuL  ^0). 

No  pwtrut  of  Bramwell  is  known  to  be 
in  existence,  but  a  reprodnction  of  a  good 
and  characteristic  photograph  of  him  as  he 
appeared  in  his  old  age  forms  tiie  firanti- 
q;iiece  of  Mr.  C.  Fairfield's  monmr. 
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[Some  Account  ctf  Oeorga  William  Wilsbire, 
Biux)Q  Bramwell  of  Hever,  aod  his  Opioions,  hy 
CharlM  Fairfield  (Londoo,  1898);  privat»  io- 
fomation ;  personal  recollectbna.]   H.  8-h. 

BEAND,  Sib  HENRt  BOUVERIE 
WILLIAM,  first  Visoount  Haupdbk  and 
twenty-third  Babon  Dacrb  (1814-1892), 
bom  on  34  Dec.  1814,  was  the  second  son  of 
Henry  Otway  Brand,  twenty-first  Baron 
Dacre,  by  his  wife  Pyne,  second  daughter  of 
the  Hon.  and  Very  Rev.  Maurice  Croabie, 
dean  of  Limerick.  The  barony  of  Dacre  had 
passed  through  the  female  line  to  the  Fiennee 
family  [see  Fibhtnbb,  Thomas,  ninth  Babok 
Dacbs],  from  them  to  the  Lennards  [see 
LsNir^BD,  Fkancis,  fourteenth  Babov 
Dacbb],  and  from  them  to  Charles  Trevor 
Boper,  eighteenth  Baron  Dacre  (1746-17M); 
the  eighteenth  baron's  uster  Gertrude  mar- 
ried Thomas  Brand  of  The  Hoo,  Hertfordshire, 
father  of  Thomas  Brand,  twentieth  Baron 
Dacre  (whose  wife  was  Borbarina  Brand, 
lady  Dacre  [q.  v.]),  and  greatgrandfather  of 
Viscount  Hampden.  Hampden  s  elder  brother 
Thomas  succeeded  as  twenty-second  Baron 
Dacre,  but  died  #.p.  in  1890,  when  the  barony 
of  Dacre  devolved  upon  Viscount  Hampden. 

Brand  was  educated  at  Eton,  where  in 
1829  he  was  in  the  lower  division  of  the 
fifth  form.  He  did  not  go  to  a  university, 
and  on  16  April  1838,  when  twenty-three 
years  of  age,  married  Eliza,  daughter  of 
General  Robert  Ellice  (1784-1866).  Hia 
first  political  emplojrment  began  in  1846, 
when  he  became  private  secretary  to  Sir 
Gtwrge  Qrey  [q.  vij,  home  secretary.  On 
6  July  1852  he  entered  parliament  as  mem- 
ber for  Lewes,  for  which  he  was  re-elected 
on  27  March  1857, 29  April  1869,  and 
13  July  1866.  On  26  Nov.  1868  he  was  re- 
turned for  Cambridgeshire,  which  he  con- 
tinued to  represent  until  his  elevation  to  the 
peerage.  He  was  a  lord  of  the  treasurv 
under  Palmerston  17  April  1855  to  1  Maren 
1868.  For  a  few  weeks  in  the  spring  of 
1868  Brand  was  keeper  of  the  privy  seal  to 
the  prince  of  Wales,  and  on  9  June  1869  he 
became  parliamentary  secretary  to  the  trea- 
sury, a  post  held  in  the  previous  liberal 
administration  by  Sir  William  GhM>denough 
Hayter[q.vO  Heheld  this  post  under  Palmer- 
ston and  Busaell  until  July  1866,  wlien 
Derby  came  into  power,  and  he  continued  to 
act  as  senior  liberal  whip  for  the  two  years 
during  which  the  liberals  were  in  opposition. 
When  Gladstone  took  office  in  1868  Brand 
was  not  included  in  the  administration,  his 
place  at  the  treasury  being  occupied  by 
Gflorge  Grenfell  Olyn,  afterft-ards  Boron 
Wolvertott  fq.  v.]j  but  when  John  Evelyn 
Deniion  (anenraras  Viscount  Oa8ingt<n) 
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[q.  T.]  Teeigned  die  netkenhip  of  the  House 
<n  Commonj  in  Feonuiy  18/3,  Brand  was 
elected  without  oppoutiim  to  aaoeeed  him. 
Brand's  long  tenure  of  the  poiitiou  of  party 
whip  caosed  doubts  as  to  hu  fitness  for  the 
ueakership,  but  these  were  soon  solved  hj 
Brand's  impartialpeTformance  of  his  duties ; 
he  endearedhioiBelftothe  house  by  his  uniform 
suavity  (Mowbbat,  pp.  115,  118),  and  in 
1874,  when  Disraeli  returned  to  office,  Brand 
was  on  5  March,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Henry 
Chaplin,  unanimoosly  re-elected  speaker 
(LuCT,  Diary  of  trco  Parliaments,  i.  6),  The 
development  of  systematic  obstruction  under 
Pamell's  auspices  placed  Brand  in  a  position 
of  unprecedented  difficulties  [see  Pabhbll, 
Ohab£E8  Siswabi],  and  on  1\  July  1879 
Faznell  moved  a  vote  of  oeasnre  on  him  for 
having  ordered  two  clerks  to  take  minutes  of 
the  ^eeches,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  no 
power  to  do  so ;  the  motion  was  lost  by  431 
to  29  votes,  one  of  the  biggest  majorities  re- 
corded in  the  history  of  parliament  (LuoTi 
i,  485-6).  Brand  had  in  the  same  jiarUa- 
ment  some  difficulty  in  dealing  with  Samuel 
Plimsoll  [q.  v.  Suppl.] 

After  the  genera)  election  of  1880  Brand 
was  once  more,  on  the  motion  of  Sir  Thomas 
Dyke  Acland  [q.  v.  Suppl.]  on  90  April, 
unanimously  elected  speaker,  but  the  return 
of  the  Pamellite  bom^-rulera  in  increased 
numbers  added  to  his  diffioulties,  and  their 
obstructive  tactics  culminated  in  the  debate 
on  W.  K  Ffflntar'a  motion  for  leave  to  intro- 
duce his  coercion  bill.  The  sitting,  which 
b^an  on  31  Jan.  1881,  was  by  these  means 
protracted  for  fort^-one  hours  until  9 
on  Wednesday,  2  Feb.  Brand,  who  had  left 
the  chair  at  11.80  on  the  previous  night, 
then  returned,  and  ended  the  debate  by  re* 
fuung  on  his  own  responsibility  to  hear  an^ 
more  speeches.  The  strict  legality  of  his 
action  is  perhaps  doubtful,  but  it  was  justi- 
fied b^  sneer  necessity.  It  was  the  first 
check  imposed  upon  members'  power  of  un- 
limited obstruction;  on  the  following  day 
Gladstone  introduced  resolutions  reforming 
the  rules  of  procedure,  and  the  speaker^ 
powers  of  dealing  with  obstruction  have 
subsequently  beenfurtherinimased.  Brand's 
tenure  of  toe  speakership  was  henceforth 
comparatively  uneventiul;  he  received  the 
unusual  honour  <tf  Q.C.B.  at  the  dose  of  the 
1881  session,  and  in  February  1681  resigned 
the  chair  cn  the  ground  of  failing  health. 
He  was  granted  the  usual  pension  of  4,000/. 
and  viscountcy,  being  created  on  4  March 
Yisoount  Hampden  oT  Qlynde,  Sussex,  His 
choice  of  title  was  probably  detennined  by 
his  descent  in  the  female  line  from  John 
Hampden  [q.  v.]  For  the  rest  of  his  life  he 


devoted  himself  t»  agricultural  e^erimenta 
at  Glynde,  particularly  in  doirr  fondng. 
He  was  made  lord-lienteaant  of  Suaasi,  um 
in  1690  auoceeded  hia  sider  bratJier,  TlunM 
Crosbie  "William,  as  twenty-third  Baron 
Dacre.  He  cUed  at  Pau  on  14  March  lfi92, 
and  was  buried  at  Glynde  on  the  32tid,  a 
memorial  service  being  held  on  the  same 
da^  in  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster.  A  por- 
trait of  Hampden,  painted  by  Frank  HoU, 
is  at  The  Hoo,  Welwyn,  Hertfordahire.  and 
a  replica  hangs  in  the  Speaker's  Court,  West- 
minster. 

By  his  wife,  who  died  at  Lewes  on 
9  March  1899,  aged  81,  Hampden  had  issue 
five  sons  and  five  daughters ;  the  eldest  son, 
Henry  Bobert  (1841-1906),  was  second 
Viscount  Hampden ;  the  second  son,  Thomas 
Seymour  {b.  1847),  is  admiral,  B.N. ;  the 
third  eon,  Arthur  (b.  165S},  was  MJ.  for  the 
Wisbeqh  divisimi  of  Cambridgaahire  (1692- 
1895),  and  tnasurer  of  the  hooadiold  in 
1694.^. 

[Bories^s  Fsenge;  G.  E.  Ofokaysel's  Oou- 
plste  Peerage,  B.rT.  *Daere'  and  '  Hampden  ;* 
Times,  16-23  Hardi  1892  and  10  Mardt  1899; 
Daily  News,  \i-^2i  March  1892;  Annual  B»- 
gister,  1892  p.  166,  1899  p.  Ul ;  OffldalB«tuni 
of  Members  of  farliamsat;  Hansard's  Pari. 
Debates;  Luoy'e  Diary  of  tvo  Parliaments; 
T.  P.  O'Connor's  Oladstone's  House  of  Com- 
mona ;  Andrew  Lang's  Life  of  Stafford  North- 
cote;  Sir  John  Mowbray's  Seventy  Yean  at 
Westminster.  1990;  Oulders'a  IMt  of  H.  0.  £. 
ChUdera.  1901.]  A.  P.  P. 

BRAND,  Sm  JOHANNES  HENRIOUS 
(JAN  hMbBIK)  08aS-1886),  president 
of  the  Orange  Free  State,  the  son  of  Sir 
Chrietofiel  Brand  ^797-1876),  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Assembly  at  the  Gape,  was  bom  at 
Gape  Town  on  6  Deo.  1823,  and  educated  at 
the  South  Afirican  C(dlege  at  that  plaoe.  On 
18  May  1843  he  entered  LeydenUmvezaity, 
graduating  LL.D,  in  18^  (Pbioock,  Leydtti 
StudmU,  p.  13|.  He  was  admitted  student 
of  the  Inner  Temple  in  London  on  9  May 
1643,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  on  8  June 
1849.  He  returned  almost  immediately  to 
South  Africa,  and  commenced  to  practise  aa 
an  advocate  before  the  supreme  court  of  the 
Gape  Colony,  making  gradnally  a  sound  repu- 
tation. In  1864  he  neane  a  member  of  the 
first  House  AnemUy,  mpmannting  the 
borough  of  Clanwilliam.  In  the  honaef  as  at 
the  bar,  his  speediea  were  delivered  with 
vehemence,  ana  his  manner  was  confldut, 
but  he  made  no  great  impression  in  the  as- 
sembly. In  1868  he  was  elected  professor 
of  law  at  the  South  African  Collie,  Cs^ 
Town. 

In  November  1863  Bnud  waa  elected  by 
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the  biirgfaon  of  the  Qnnge  Fim  State>:  then 
at  a  very  low  ebb,  to  be  their  president,  and 
he  migrated  to  the  new  sphere  thos  opeiwd  to 
him,  takmg  the  oatha  on  2  Feb.  Im4,  and 
thos  nominally  nliiiQiiiihing  Britiah  citizei^ 
■hip.  Tha  bnzghen^ahiaee  waa  amply  juti- 
fied.  Vtom  the  first  Brud  handlea  tfanr 
fintaoM  with  pcudaBC^  and  arganiaed  tha 
■erviee  of  Uie  state  on  an  eooiumieal  and 
^oenthana.  iCfew  years  after  he  assumed 
the  office  of  president,  a  state  which  had  been 
on  the  point  d  htfgpsue  the  British  empire 
to  take  it  OTerbeeune  aunuiahing  and  hopeful 
territory. 

Brand  had  no  light  task  before  him  on 
tafcingap  his  post;  he  was  immediately  called 
iq>on  to  arrange  the  boundary  with  the  Ba- 
sotos.  Brand  had  appealed  to  the  British 
high  oommisaioner,  Sir  PhiUp  Wodehouse 
[q.T.  SupplJ,  but  the  Basutos  declined  to 
accept  Sir  I%ilip*s  award.  A  war  with  Mo- 
shesh,  the  Basuto  chiefs  ensued,  and  lasted 
fiom  June  1865  to  1866.  The  peaoa 
then  made  was  not  lasting  and  when  war 
began  again  on  16  July  1867,  Brand  at  once 
set  hhaMlf  to  free  the  repaUie  of  its  dironic 
strife  with  the  Basutos.  He  served  himself 
through  the  campaign,  and  at  the  close  of 
it  was  in  a  position  to  exact  his  own  terms 
from  the  natives.  At  this  juncture,  however, 
iht  British  gorerhment  interposed,  and  the 
terms  aettlea  by  the  eonveution  of  Aliwal 
North,  where  in  February  186!^  Brand  met 
Sir  PluUp  Wodehoufte  for  tiiis  purpose,  were 
somewhat  lenient  to  the  beaten  natives. 

In  1869  Brand  was  re-elected  president. 
On  the  discovery  of  diamonds  in  Griqualand 
West  the  Orange  Free  State  dumed  the 
rii'f^Tw*j  and  Brand  was  deputed  to  support 
dw  claim  at  Gape  Town,  where  he  amved 
on  S9  Dec  1870,  hot  he  was  not  suocessful 
m  emrnng  his  point.  In  the  following  year 
his  innoenee  was  so  great  that  he  was 
approadied  with  a  view  to  becoming  preu> 
ditttt  of  the  Transvaal  Eepublic  as  well  as 
the  Oran^  Free  State,  but  on  learning  that 
the  ooahtion  was  to  be  hostile  to  (3reat 
Britain  he  declined.  In  1874  he  was  again 
elected  president.  In  1876  he  made  a  jour^ 
ney  to  Bngknd  to  discuss  with  the  British 
government  the  question  oi  South  A&ioan 
eonfederation  and  the  general  relations  of 
Qxeat  Britain  and  the  repuUica.  He  was 
again  le-eleeted  mesident  m  1879. 

In  the  stmgpe  between  the  British  and 
hia  enoniee  the  Basutos  in  1880  Brand 
piwstTed  strict  neutrality.  In  die  war  cS 
Qrsak  Briiahi  with  the  Tiansvaal  in  1881  he 
wat  equally  eamful  not  to  commit  himself  to 
dthar  atde,  though  he  aOani  taarbitrate  on 
the  pointa  of  dissrenoe,  ^  finally,  in  the 


negotiations  for  peace,  appeal  was  frequently 
made  to  his  opinion.  The  queen  offend  him 
the  dignity  of  G.O.M.O.,  and  he  desired  to 
aocept  it ;  but  the  council  at  first  objected, 
and  it  was  not  till  they  under^od  tnat  he 
would  not  tolen^  their  obstruction  that  tiiev 
gave  war  (1683).  In  1886  he  acted  with 
great  juc^pnent  aa  arlnter  in  the  dispute 
tween  B^niiara  and  Bamuel,  the  Baralong 
chiefs,  and  averted  what  mi^t  have  been  a 
serious  feud  within  the  territories  (tf  the  re- 

Enblic.  In  1886  he  had  what  waa  wactically 
is  first  collision  with  the  Read.  In  the  fol- 
lowing  year  (1887)  he  was  engaged  in 
conferences  with  President  Kniger  of  the 
Transvaal  as  to  the  question  of  railway  con- 
nection between  the  two  republics  and  the 
outer  world,  and  took  a  strong  line  in  favour 
of  preserving  the  connection  of  the  Orange 
Free  State  with  the  Cape  Oolony.  The  pi^r 
in  his  own  Read  which,  favoured  Kruger's 
pretenuons  carried  a  resolution  in  secret  see- 
sicm  vrfiieh  oensnred  Brand's  attitude.  TIu^ 
passed  thrir  vote  only  by  a  narrow  nuyority, 
but  Brand  at  once  zeunied.  llus  atep  was 
the  signal  fm  an  outbuiet  of  populiur  en- 
thusiasm  in  his  favour,  which  was  almost 
pathetic  in  its  intensity.  He  was  at  last 
induced  to  withdraw  his  resignation,  and 
the  Read  passed  a  resolution  of  cooMence 
in  him,  with  but  one  dissentient  vote.  He 
thus  successfolly  resisted  every  effort  that 
Kruger  made  to  draw  him  into  a  position  of 
close  alliance  with  the  Transvaal  and  antago- 
nism to  the  British,  always  holding  that  me 
best  bond  of  union  in  ^uth  Atrial  in  the 
future  would  be  a  real  understanding  be- 
tween the  races. 

Brand's  health  broke  down  a  year  later, 
in  1888,  and  Iiedsmdedtovirit  Cape  Coloay, 
where  aa  Hereulea  Bolnnson  (afterwards 
Lord  Rosmead)  [q-  SuppL^,  then  goTemiHrf 
had  placed  the  Orange  at  his  disposal.  He 
died  suddenly  of  heart  disease  at  Bloenw 
ftantein  on  14  July  1888.  His  death  was  de- 
plored in  speeches  in  the  British  parliunent 
(Havsabv,  16  July  1888;  Times,  17  July, 
p.  6).  He  was  an  honest,  zealous,  and 
prudent  administrator,  to  whose  personal 
effort  alone  was  due  the  erection  <tf  the 
Orange  Free  State  into  a  really  prosperous 
republic.  He  had  none  of  the  unctuousness 
which  so  often  mars  South  Africans  of  Dutch 
descent.  His  head  was  fine  and  presence 
striking  (see  portrait  in  Tseal'b  QaaMede" 
Mil  eon  ifu»d  ^/ruhi,  p.  381). 

Brand  mamed  a  daughter  of  Johanna 
Zustron,  and  left  eight  aona,aome  of  wluHd 
were'  in  the  Orange  Vnm  State  ssrvioe  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  and  three  dan^tcn. 
One  of  the  sonstookaiiominaie  part  with  the 
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Boen  during  the  great  Boer  war  in  their  se- 
condinvuiou  of  Gape  Colony  io  January  1901 . 

[Capo  AEgu  of  16  July  1888;  Noble's  South 
Affeica,  p.  SS2  «;  Wilroot'a  Hist,  of  oar  own 
Timei  in  Sooth  Africa,  pp.  100-10;  Foitar'e 
Hen  at  the  Bar ;  Lifb  and  Timet  of  Sir  Jobn 
C.  Holteno ;  Froode'a  Two  Lectorei  on  Sonth 
Africa,  ed.  1800,  pp.  60-3,  95;  Tbeal's  Hietoir 
of  SoQth  Africa  (the  Repablict),  puaim;  Lord 
0am&ri-oD'8  E^ys,  iiL  77-8;  W.  P.  Qreswell's 
Our  South  African  Empire,  and  work  abore  cited, 
pp.  380-2.  Cf.  Hobuuoa's  Lifetime  in  South 
Africa,  p.  S48 1  Bntlez^g  lift  of  Odley,  p.  322 
fqg.]  C.  A.  H. 

BRANDKAM,  SAMUEL  (1824-1892), 
reciter,  bom  in  London  on  8  Oct.  1624,  was 
the  only  sou  of  William  Caldwell  Brandram. 
He  was  educated  at  Merchant  Taylors',  King's 
Oollc^  School,  uid  Trinity  OoUese,  Oxford, 
whence  he  gradoated  B.  A.,  in  1846,  and  H.A. 
three  years  Utw.  At  die  luuTenityhe  was 
best  known  as  an  athlete.  After  leaving 
Oxford  he  became  a  student  at  Lincoln's 
Inn,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  on  33  Nor, 
1860.  He  practised  as  a  barrister  till  1876, 
whra,  under  stress  of  financial  difficulties, 
be  came  before  the  public  as  a  professional 
reciter,  and  obtained  wide  popularity. 

From  his  uniTersity  days,  when  he  took 
part  with  Frank  Talfourd  in  founding  the 
first  Oxford  Dramatic  Society,  Brandram 
bad  shown  great  aptitude  for  the  stage,  and 
was  also  well  known  for  his  singing  of  bal- 
lads. Heniy  Crabb  Robinson  [q.  t.]  records 
in  his  diary  how  on  24  Jan.  1848,  at  Mr. 
Jnatice  Talfourd's  house  in  Russell  Square, 
'  one  Bruidreth  (tic)  played  the  Kmg  venr 
well  indeed '  in  s  performance  of  his  nost  s 
play  of  *  Ion.*  Afterwards,  when  a  Macbeth 
travesty  was  performed  at  Talfourd's  house, 
'  the  same  Brandreth  played  Macbeth,  and 
mi^e  good  fun  of  the  cnuacter.'  Brandram 
was  accustomed  during  his  vacations  to  act 
with  the  Canterbury  Old  Stagers  and  the 
Windsor  Strollers,  in  companv  with  Albert 
Smith,  Joe  Bobins,  Edmundi  Yates,  and 
others.  He  played  harlequin  in  A.  Smith's 
amateur  pantomime  in  1866. 

Brandnm  first  appeared  as  a  reciter  at 
Ridimond,  and  very  soon  met  with  success. 
He  had  been  a  student  of  Shakespeare  from 
his  schooldays,  and,  although  his  miseel- 
laneous  progranunes  were  excellent,  he  was 
seen  at  his  best  when  he  gave  a  whole  play 
of  Shakespeare  or  Sheridan.  Of  the  first  he 
was  wont  to  recite  in  an  almost  complete 
form  some  dozen  plays,  among  which  *  Mac- 
beth '  was  his  favourite. 

In  1881  he  nublished  '  Selected  Flavs  of 
^akqteare,  abridged  for  the  use  of  the 
Young}'  it  xeachea  a  fourth  edition  in  1892. 


The  more  important  passages  are  printed  in 
full,  while  short  narratives  supply  the  place 
of  tlw  others.  Jji  1886  appeared 'Brandram's 
Speaker:  a  Set  of  l4ecee  in  Prose  and 
Verse  suitable  for  Badtatdon,  with  an  In- 
teodoetwy  Essay  on  Eloention,'  and  a  por- 
trait. This  was  reprinted  without  the  essay 
in  189S.  In  the  same  year  he  issued  a 
further  volume  of  '  Selections  from  Shake- 
speare.' Brandram  died  atCBentinek  Street, 
(yavendish  Square,  London,  on  7  Nov.  1892. 
He  was  buried  throe  dim  later  in  Richmond 
cemetery.  He  married  Miss  Julia  Murray, 
an  actresH  in  Charles  Eean's  company,  and 
left  three  sons  and  three  daughters. 

[FoBter'fl  Alumni  Oxon.  and  Men  at  the  Bar ; 
Blackwood's  Mag.  February  1893,  by  W.  K.  B. 
Bedford;  Times, Sand U Nov.  1892;  Athenaam 
and  Era,  12  Nov. ;  Brit.  Mas.  Cat. ;  Illustrated 
London  News,  19  Nov.  1802  (by  F.  T.  S.),  with 
porteait.]  a.LsO.N. 

BRANTINGHAM,  THOMAS  (d. 
1894),  lord  treasurer  uid  bishop  of  Exeter, 
probably  came  from  Brantingham,  near  Bar- 
nard Castle,  Durham,  and  was  doubtless  re- 
lated to  the  Ralph  de  Branting^un,  king's 
clerk  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  II  and 
ward  III.  He  <v>es  not  appear  to  have  been 
educated  at  any  university,  and  even  when 
bishop  is  credited  with  no  degrees.  He 
early  entered  Edward  Ill's  service  as  a  clerk 
in  the  treasury.  Before  1361  he  was  granted 
the  rectory  <^  Ashby  David  in  the  diocese 
of  Lincoln,  and  in  Decemb«r  of  that  year 
the  king  requested  the  pope  to  give  him  in 
addition  a  canonry  and  preWid  in  St.  Paul's. 
The  request  was  granted,  but  Brantin^uun's 
name  does  not  appear  in  Le  Neve's  list  (Cal. 
Papal  Fstitimu,  1S42-1419,  pp.  881,  416). 
From  1361  to  1368  Brantingham  was  trea- 
surer of  Calais  and  Guisnes ;  he  was  also 
receiver  of  the  mint  at  Calais,  and  was  ent- 
ployed  in  various  negotiations  with  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy  and  other  business  c<mnected 
with  the  defence  of  the  English  Fale(Rnu9B, 
Fadera,  Record  edit.  lU.  ii.  613  et  pasum). 
In  1363  he  held  a  prebend  in  Hereford 
Cathedral,  and  in  July  1367  he  was  treasurer 
of  Bath  and  Wells  Cathedral  (Le  Nbve,  ed. 
Hardy,  i.  173)  ;  he  also  held  the  rectory  of 
Mortcoe  in  the  dio<»se  of  Exeter. 

Brantingham  seems  to  have  attached  him- 
self to  WUliam  of  Wykeham  [q.  t.];  and  on 
27  June  1969,  a  year  i^ter  Wyloham's  ap- 
pointmoit  as  chancellor,  Brantingham  be- 
come lord  treasurer.  On  4  March  1370  he 
was  apptnnted  by  papal  proviuon  to  the 
bishopric  of  Exeter;  he  was  consecrated  on 
13  May  following,  and  received  back  the 
temporalities  on  the  16th.  His  political 
and  official  datiet  prevented  him  frtnn  vist^ 
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xBg  his  diooeM  until  July  1871,  bv  which 
time  he  had  been  dismiaBed  &om  the  trea- 
amerahip.  The  faUures  in  France  enabled 
the  opponents  of  the  clerical  ministers  to 
drive  tnem  from  office.  Wykeham  lost  the 
chancellorship  on  14  March  1371,  and  on  the 
27th  Scrope  succeeded  Branting;ham  as  lord 
treasurer  (Sutbsb,  Corut.  Hut.  ii.  440;  cf. 
TsEV£LTAir,  Age  of  WycUffe,  2nd  edit.  p.  4). 
For  aix  years  Brantingham  took  no  part  in 

SDlitics ;  but  the  accession  of  Kichard  IT,  in 
une  1377,  brought  Wykeham  and  hia  friends 
once  more  into  power,  and  on  19  July  fol- 
lowing BraDtingham  was  o^n  appointed 
lord  txeasurer  (Cal.  Patatt  Bolls,  1S77-81, 
p.  7 ;  SiiTBBS,  u.  461).  In  Jannuy  1380-1 
Walsmghun  (Uutona  Ai^lieana,  Bolls  Ser. 
i.  449)  makes  Sir  Bobert  Hales  succeed  Bran< 
tipriuuw  as  treasurer;  but,  according  to 
Biu(^  Stubbs,  Sir  Hugh  Segrave  [a.  v.]  be* 
eune  treasorer  in  the  August  of  that  year 
(CoMf.  BStt.  ii.  480).  Brantingham,  bow- 
ewt,  continued  to  take  an  active  part  in 
public  affairs.  He  constantly  served  as  trier 
of  petitions  in  the  parliaments  from  1S81 
imwards  (SolU  of  Pari,  m.  99-229  passim). 
In  November  1S81  he  was  one  of  the  peers 
appointed  to  confer  with  the  commons,  and 
he  was  similarly  employed  in  1382  and  1384 
(a.  iii.  TOO,  134, 167).  In  November  1381 
he  wu  also  on  Uie  commission  appointed  to 
reform  the  king*s  honsehold ;  in  1886  he  was 
made  controller  of  the  sabsidy,  and  in  the 
aune  year  was  one  of  those  nominated  to 
inaiuTe  into  the  long's  debts. 

llieee  attempts  to  check  abuns  having 
^ored  ineSbetnal,  the  barons  under  Glou- 
cestw  took  control  of  the  government  in 
1366,  impeached  the  chanceUor,  Michael  de 
la  Pole,  earl  of  Suffolk  [q.  v.^,  and  appointed 
eleven  lords,of  whom  Brantmgham  was  one, 
to  reform  and  rwiUate  the  realm  and  the 
kdng's  household.  Hewas  not,  however,  one 
of  the  appellants  who  rose  against  Richard 
in  1887,  and  when  the  proceedings  of  1386 
were  annulled  in  1897,  Brantingham,  who 
had  been  dead  three  years,  was  on  the  com- 
mons* petition  declared  by  the  king  to  have 
beenumooent  and  loyal  (w.  ui.  868).  More- 
when  in  IkUy  1389  Bichard  declared 
himaelf  of  age,  and  changed  his  minieters, 
^ttntingbam  returned  for  a  few  months  to 
the  treasury.  But  by  this  time  he  was  too 
old  for  the  work.  In  August  he  resigned 
the  treasury,  uid  on  the  26th  Bichard,  on 
aeconat  of  Brantingham's  age  and  services 
to  hia  grandfather  uid  himself,  excused  him 
from  further  attendance  at  parliament  and 
the  oonncil  (Bthbb,  Fadtra,  orig.  edit,  vii. 
648). 

finwtingluun  retired  to  his  diocese,  and 


died  at  St.  Mary  la  Qyat  in  October  1894 
(Olives,  p.  92;  Le  Neve  says  IS  Dec.) 
He  was  buried  in  the  nave  of  Exeter  Cathe- 
dral. His  tomb,  which  was  opened  on  8  Dec. 
1632,  was  found  to  have  been  completely 
despoiled  by  the  puritans  in  1646  (Olives, 
loc.  cit.)  Brantingham's  episcopal  register, 
which  occupies  two  volumes,  is  still  extant. 
His  '  Issue  Roll '  aa  treasurer  for  the  year 
44  Edward  III  (1370-1)  was  translated  and 

Sublished  by  Frederick  Devon  in  1636  (Lon- 
on,  4to). 

[Bolls  of  Parliament,  toL  iii.  passim;  Bot. 
in  iScaecario  Abbreriatto,  ii.  332 ;  CaL  Bot  Fat. 
in  Tarri  Londia.  p.  IM;  CaL  ^tent  B*^ 
1S77-81  and  1881-0,  Puaini ;  Bymer's  Fceden, 
orig.  edit.  rols.  vi.  and  vii.,  B«coxd  edit.  vol.  iii. 
pt.  ii.  paaum ;  Nicolaa's  OrdiDaocea  of  the  FriTT 
Council,  vol.  i. ;  Le  Neve's  Fasti  Eccl.  AngL,  ed. 
Hardy,  i.  173,  372;  W^ngham's  Hiet.  Angl., 
CbronicoQ  Aoglise,  and  Trokelowe  and  Blane- 
forde  (Rolls  S«r,) ;  OliTer's  Lives  of  the  Biahops 
of  Exeter,  pp.  89-94 ;  Wallo&'s  Richard  II,  li. 
16.  808;  StnbU's  Const  Hirt.  ii.  440,  461,  497, 
S04 ;  Pre&ee  to  Devon's  Issoa  Roll  of  Tbomaa 
de  BrantiDgham.]  A.  F.  F. 

BRASSEY,  ANNA  (or,  as  she  alwa^ 
wrote'the  name,  Annie),  Bi^soNEBS  BlUilSET 
(1639-1887),  traveller  and  authoress,  first 
wife  of  Thomsft  Brassey,  first  Baron  Brassey, 
bom  in  London  on  7  Oct.  1839,  was  daugh- 
ter of  John  Allnutt,  by  his  first  wife,  EhuF 
bath  Ebrriet,  daughter  of  John  Fauseett 
Burnett  of  May  Place,  Cnwford.  Loung  her 
motherwhen  shewas  an  inunt,she  lived  wiUi 
her  grandfather  at  Clapham,  and  afterwarda 
with  her  father  in  Chapel  Street,  and  Charlee 
Street,  Berkeley  Square.  In  her  early  years 
she  acquired  a  love  of  conntry  life  and  pur- 
suits which  she  retained  to  the  last,  and  she 
made  a  special  study  of  botany.  On  9  Oct 
1660  she  married  at  St  George's  Church, 
HanoverSquare,  Mr.  ThomasBrassey  (created 
Baron  Brassey  in  1866),  eldest  son  of  Thomas 
Brassey  [q.  v.'j,  the  railway  contractor.  She 
bore  her  huaband  one  son  and  four  daughters. 
At  first  she  and  her  husband  lived  at  Beau- 
port  Park,  three  miles  from  Hastings,  and 
then  at  NormMihurst  Court,  a  house  which 
they  built  in  1870,  in  the  parish  of  Catsfield, 
Sussex.  She  became  a  leader  of  society  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  her  residence,  and 
Marianne  North  [q.  v.]  records  of  the  season 
1862-3, '  The  ^;reat  event  of  the  winter  was 
a  &ncy  ball  given  at  Beauport  by  the  Tom 
Brasseys,  most  hospitable  of  youthful  hosts ' 
(SecoUectiotu  of  a  Sappy  Ltfe,  i.  33).  Her 
husband's  candidature  for  parliament  at 
Birkenhead,  Devonport,  and  Sandwich, 
where  he  was  unsuccessful,  and  at  Hasting, 
for  which  constituency  he  was  elected  ia 
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1866,  drew  her  into  poUtical  work.  When 
a  petition  was  brought  againiit  her  huaband's 
return  for  Hastings  in  1869,  she  waa  called 
as  the  first  vitness  in  his  defence,  and 
Se^eaat  Ballantine  [q.T.  8u^l.l  his  leading 
counsel,  •writes  that  he  '  received  the  greatest 
assistancefrom  suggestions  given  mebjMra. 
Brasses;  she  showed  the  greatest  astnte- 
nesfl,  and  I  consider  that  the  result  which 
was  ultimately  given  in  favour  of  her 
husband  was  in  a  great  measure  due  to  her 
exertions'  {Experiences  a  Barrister'*  Life, 
p.  248). 

'While  living  at  Normanbarst  Lady  Brassey 
occupied  herself  in  the  management  of  the 
house  and  estate,  in  munificent  hospitality  to 
people  of  all  ranks,  in  promotiod;  good  works 
in  Hastings  and  l^e  neighbourhood,  and  in 
furthering  her  husband's  efforts  in  political 
and  other  public  work. 

Lady  Brassey  spent  much  time  in  travel, 
and  she  wrote  for  the  benefit  of  her  friends 
accounts  of  many  of  her  voyages.  Her 
earliest  books,  both  of  which  were  issued 
for  private  circulation,  were  '  The  Flight  of 
the  Meteor'  (1869)  and  'A  Cruise  in  the 
Efithen '  (1872),  accounts  of  yachting  trips 
to  the  Mmiterranean  and  to  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  A  vovags  round  the  world, 
undertaken  in  1876-7  in  her  yacht  called 
*The  Sunbeam/  led  to  the  publication  of 
'  The  Voyage  in  the  Sunbeam,  our  Home  on 
the  Ocean  nv  Eleven  Months,'  1876.  This 
was  compiled  from  weekly  journals  for- 
warded to  her  &mtly  at  home,  which  were 
originally  printed  for  private  circulation. 
In  arranging  the  work  for  publication  she 
recei\'ed  assistance  from  Lady  Broome.  The 
success  of  the  book  was  immediate  and  great, 
*  The  favourable  reception  of  the  first  book 
was  wholly  unexpected  by  the  writer.  She 
*woko  and  found  nerself  famous '  ('Memoir' 
in  The  Last  Voyage,  p.  xix).  '  The  Voyam 
in  the  Sunbeam '  reacned  a  nineteenth  edi- 
tion in  1896,  and  has  been  translated  into 
fVeneh,  German,  Italian,  Swedish,  and  Hun- 
garian. Editions  were  also  published  at 
Montreal  and  New  York.  In  1861  a  paper- 
covered  edition  issued  at  sixpence  was  one 
of  the  earliest  of  cheap  issuee  of  popular 
copyright  books.  There  followed  *  Sunshine 
and  Storm  in  the  East,  or  Cruises  to  Cyprus 
and  Constantinople' (1880,  6th  edit.  1896), 
and  'In  the  Trades,  the  Tropics,  and  the 
Roaring  Forties'  (1886),  a  description  of  a 
triptothe Weatlndiesand  Madeira.  Though 
less  popular  than  '  The  Voyage  in  the  Sun- 
beam,' these  books  had  a  wide  circulation, 
'  They  were  read  with  pleasure  by  Prince 
Bismarck  as  he  smoked  his  evening  pipe,  as 
well  as  by  girls  at  schocd'  {ib.) 


Durinff  her  voyages  Lady  Brassey  made 

large  couections  of  natural  and  ethnological 
cunosities,  and  these  she  displayed  at  loan 
exhibitions  at  Hastings  in  1881  aod  1886, 
and  at  the  Fisheries  Exhibition  at  Sonth 
Kensington  in  1883.  They  are  now  in  the 
museum  at  her  husband's  house,  34  Park  Lane, 
London.  She  took  an  eepeial  intwest  in 
the  work  of  the  St.  John  Ambulance  Asso- 
ciation. Her  last  public  speech  was  made 
in  furtherance  of  the  work  of  the  association 
at  Rockhampton.  She  was  elected  a  dame 
chevali6re  of  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusa- 
lem in  1881.  In  Auguat  1886  Lord  and 
Lady  Brassey  invited  W.  £.  Gladstone  to 
accompany  them  on  a  anise  to  Norwav  in 
the  Sunbeam,  and  Lady  Brassey  published  an 
account  of  it  in  the  '  uontemporary- Review' 
for  October  1886.  She  left  England  on 
16  Nov.  1886  on  her  last  voyage,  which  was 
undertaken  for  the  sake  of  her  health.  She 
visited  India,  Borneo,  and  Australia,  but 
died  at  sea  on  14  Sept.  1867.  ^e  was 
buried  at  sea,  at  sunset  on  that  day,  in  lat. 
16'  50'  S.,  long.  HOP  88'  E. 

A  portrait  of  Lady  Brassey  was  painted 
by  Sir  Francis  Qrant,  but  the  horse  and 
dogs  in  the  ^tnre  were  added  by  Sir  Edwin 
Landseer.  This  portrait  is  now  at  Norman- 
hurst  Court. 

In  addition  to  the  books  mentioned,  Lady 
Brafsey  wrote:  I.  'Tahiti'  (lettttrpreas  ac- 
companying photographs  by  Colonel  Stuart- 
Wortley).  London,  1^2.  2.  <  St  John  Am- 
bulance Association :  its  Work  and  Objects' 
(supplement  to  the '  Club  and  Institute  Jour- 
nal,^ 23  Oct.),  London,  1886.  8.  '  The  Last 
Voyage,'  ed.  M.  A.  Broome,  London,  1889. 

[Memoir  hy  Lord  Brassy  in  the  test  Yoyagv, 
1S89;  Anoaal  Register,  1887;  private  infi^ 
mation.]  E.  H.  U. 

BRAYNE,  WILLIAM  <d.  1657),  go- 
vernor of  Jamaica,  was  son  of 'Thomas  Brayne 
{Cal.  State  Papers,  Colonial,  1574-1660, 
p.  464).  In  1653  ha  was  Uentenant-cohmel 
of  the  regiment  of  foot  commanded  by 
Colonel  Dsmid,  which  formed  part  of  the 
army  of  occupation  in  Scotland.  In  June 
1664,  during  ^e  royalist  rising  under  Glea- 
caime,  Bnyne  was  put  in  command  of  a 
body  of  a  thousand  foot  drawn  from  the 
forces  in  Ireland,  with  orders  to  establish 
himself  at  Involodiy,  and  build  a  fort  there. 
After  the  suppression  of  the  rising  he  was 
appointed  governor  of  Inrerlochy  and  the 
adjacent  parts  'of  the  highlands.  No  one 
did  more  to  establish  order  among  the  high- 
laudera.  A  Scot  describes  hun  as  *  an 
excellent  wise  man,'  adding  that  'where 
there  was  nothing  but  barbanties,  now  there 
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u  not  one  robbery  all  this  year'  (Thurbtt 
Papertj  It.  401 ;  FiBX^  Scotland  and  tke 
Protectorate,  pp.xliii,  111).  In  the  Bumner 
of  1656  the  Protector  choae  Brayne  to 
command  the  reioforc^nentB  to  be  sent  to 
Jamaica,  and  to  take  the  post  of  oomm&nder- 
in-ehief  there  (Ca/.  State  Fapere,Co\.(\h7^' 
1660),  pp.  440,  443;  Fxbth,  Narrative  <if 
Ommrul  VeiuMm,  p.  171).  He  arrived  at 
Jamaica  in  Uecembev  1666  (TmrBtom,  vi, 
771),  and  set  himself  rifforously  to  work  to 
promote  planting,  and  develop  the  trade  of 
the  island.  None  ofits  early  goTsmocs  did  so 
much  tomakeit  a  self-supportingcommunity, 
and  to  establish  the  struggling  colony  on  a 
permanent  basis.  His  own  hf^th,  however, 
soon  gave  way ;  he  complains  in  his  letters 
of  decay  in  body  and  mind,  and  says  in  the 
l&st  of  them  that  he  had  not  had  a  week's 
health  since  he  came  there  (ib.  v,  778,  tL 
110, 311, 33d,  463).  Brayne  died  on  3  Sept. 
1657,  and,  according  to  a  colonist,  'was 
infinitely  lamented,  being  a  wise  man  and 
perfectly  qualified  for  Uie  command  and 
design'  {Prttmt  8taU  </  Jamaica,  1683, 
p.  si:  Thublob,  vi.  613). 
[AathoriUes  msotioned  in  the  aitidft.^ 

BBENOHLEZ,  JULIUS  LUCIUS 
(1816-1873),  traveller  and  author,  born  at 
Kingsley  House,  Maidstone,on  30  Nov.  1616, 
was  son  of  John  Brenchley  of  Maidstone 
by  Mary  Ann,  daughter  and  co-heiress  of 
thomas  Coare  of  Middlesex.  His  mother's 
fiunily  was  of  French  extraction,  and  her  j 
mother  was  a  daughter  of  Edwud  Savage  of 
Rock  Savage, Cheshire.  Brenchleywasedu- 
cated  at  the  grammar  school  at  Maidstone, 
subsequently  entering  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  B.A.  in  , 
184a  In  1848,  after  pxoceedinff  H.A.,  he 
was  ordained  to  a  onia^  at  Holy  Trinity 
Church,  Maidstone.  SuMequently  he  held  a 
curacy  at  Shoreham,  Kent.  In  1846  he 
traveUed  with  his  parents  on  the  continent 
of  Europe. 

In  lS47,on  the  death  of  hia  father,  Brench- 
ley entered  on  the  career  of  a  traveller,  which 
he  followed  without  intermission  to  1867. 
In  1849  he  visited  New  York  and  the  United 
States,  living  a  forest  life  among  the  Indian 
tribes ;  this  was  followed  by  a  journey  in 
1650  up  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  to  St. 
Joseph,  and  thence  to  Oregon  and  Fort 
Vancouver  by  way  of  the  Rocky  Mountaina  I 
Passing  to  toe  Hawaiian  Islands,  he  met 
there  another  traveller,  M.  Jules  Bemy,  in 
whoM  company  he  journeyed  to  Oalifanus. 
FromSan  Etaneiico  he  and  Kemy  nndertocflc 
an  adTenturoos  expeditim  to  Utah  and  Salt 
Lake        Uie  zesulU  <rf  which  ace  onbodied 


in  a  work  eonq»led  jointly  by  the  travellers, 
entitled  'A  Joamey  to  Great  Salt  Ldie 
City,'  2  vols.  8vo,  1861.  Betumiiv  to  San 
Fruicisco,  they  crossed  the  Sierra  I^vada  to 
New  Mexico.  In  1866  the  travellers  visited 
Panama  and  £!euador,  and  ascended  the  vol- 
canoes of  Pinchiucha  and  OliimbOTaao,  aftei^ 
wards  going  to  Pern,  Ghinehos  Ishuids,  and 
Uhili.  The  year  1867  saw  Brendil^  and  his 
companion  agun  in  the  United  States,  where, 
after  visiting  the  Canadian  lakes,  they  de- 
scended the  Mississippi  from  its  source  to 
Saint  Louis.  Ultimately  reaching  New 
York,  they  embarked  there  for  England. 

In  1856  and  1659  Brenchley  explored  Al- 
geria,  Morocco,  Spain,  and  Sicily.  In  1863 
he  went  to  the  East,  visiting  the  Nilgherries, 
Madras,  Calcutta,  the  Himalayas,  and  Be- 
nares^ subsequently  returning  to  Calcutta. 
Leavinff  Calcutta  m  1868,  he  went  to  Cey- 
lon, and  thence  to  China — visiting  Shang^i, 
Nankin^  Tientsin,  and  Fekin,  in  company 
with  Sir  Frederick  Bruce— Mongolia,  and 
Japan.  After  retnming  to  China  lu  visited 
Australia,  and  in  1864  travelled  to  New  Zeap 
land  in  oompany  with  lieutenant  the  Hm. 
Herbert  Meade,  ILN.  In  this  ezpediticoi 
Brenchley  rendered  services  in  regard  to  the 
submission  of  the  Maoris,  which  were  scknow- 
ledged  \ty  Sir  G^rge  C^y  [q.  v.  Su|^L^  the 
governor.  Shortly  after  this  he  went  to 
Sydney,  and  cruised  later  on  among  the 
islands  of  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  in  company 
,  with  Commodore  Sir  William  Wiseman, 
I  and  published  an  account  of  his  cruise  in 
'  The  Cruise  of  the  Cura^oa  amcmg  the  South 
Sea  Islands  in  1865.'  The  ethnographical 
objects  collected  from  the  various  islands 
during  the  voyage  were  exhibited  at  Sydney, 
,  and  a  catalwrue  of  them  puUished  there 
in  1866. 

Shortly  afterwtzdi  Brenchley  went  again 
to  Shanniai,  and  made  a  seccmd  journey 
through  China  and  Mongolia,  reaching  the 
hitherto  almost  unfrequented  steppes  of  ^ 
beria,  which  he  traversed  in  the  winter  of 
1666-7  in  sledges.  Crossing  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains he  pursued  his  journey,  and  reached 
Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg  in  Januarv  1867. 
He  afterwards  travelled  aSout  Poland,  visit- 
ing Warsaw  and  the  chief  towns,  and,  having 
passed  through  a  great  part  of  the  empire  <h 
Austria,  arrived  at  Marseilles.  Going  thence 
to  Paris,  he  was  in  that  city  when  the 
!  Prussiansfirstbeleaguereditin  1870.  Subse- 
quently he  settled  down  at  Milgate  House, 
near  Maidstone,  but  in  consequence  of  ill 
health  removed  to  Folkestone  in  1873,  where 
he  died  on  S4  Feb.  1878,  ued  66  yean. 
Brenchley  was  buried  in  the  nimily  vault  at 
All  Saints^  Maidstone.  He  bequeathed  the 
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bulk  of  hU  lar^  collectionB  in  ethno^phy, 
natural  history,  oriental  objeot-s,  painting, 
and  lilmuy  to  the  town  ci  MaidBtone,  leaTing 
alao  an  endowment  for  their  dne  prewrvE- 
tiw,  and  they  are  installed  in  the  museum 
there,  towards  the  enlai^ment  of  which  he 
•wta  *  munificent  donor.  A  marble  bust  of 
lum,  executed  by  J.  Durham,  R.A.,  and  a 
portnit  in  ttls  by  W.  O.  Dobson,  R.A.,  also 
commemorate  him  in  the  Ifudstone  Husenm. 

[Breacbleiy^  MSS.  and  private  Jonmals  in 
tha  HuBetmi,  Maidstone.]  F.  V.  J, 

BRERETON,  Sib  WILLIAM  (rf.  1541), 
lord  justice  in  Ireland,  was  eldest  son  of 
Sir  Andrew  Brereton  of  Brereton,  Che^re, 
and  his  wife  Agnes,  daughter  of  ^bert  L^h 
of  Adlii^ftoninthe  sune  connty.  There  were 
ma^  branches  of  the  Brereton  family  settled 
in  Cheshire,  and  the  lord  justice  must  be 
tUstinguishol  from  hie  contemporary,  Wil- 
liam Brereton  (d.  1536^  of  Shocklach,  who 
was  ^oom  of  the  chamoer  to  Henry  VIII, 
momed  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Charles 
Somerset,  first  earl  of  Worcester  [q.  v.], 
and  was  beheaded  on  17  May  1536,  in  con* 
oonection  with  the  chaises  against  Anne 
Boleyn;  to  this  fact  Clarendon  somewhat 
fancuully  attributes  the  hostility  of  Sir 
William  Brereton  (1604-1661)  [q.  t.]  to 
Charles  I. 

The  future  lord  justice  was  knighted 
before  1523,  and  served  on  various  local 
commissions,  in  which  it  is  difficult  oo- 
carately  to  distinguidi  him  from  contem- 
porary William  Breretons.  In  October  1634 
be  was  sent  with  Sir  William  Skeffington 
[q.  T.]  to  Ireland  when  Henry  VIIl  re- 
solved to  stibstitute  a  firmer  control  for 
the  rule  of  Kildare.  It  was  rumoured  that 
tho  Irish  had  captured  Dublin,  and  Skeffing- 
ton  sent  Brereton  to  effect  a  landing,  while 
be  himself  proceeded  to  Waterfora.  The 
Tttmour  provedfalse,  Brereton  was  welcomed 
by  the  citizens  on  17  Oct.,  and  a  week  later 
Skeffington  followed  him.  In  the  ensuing 
operations  against  the  Irish  Brereton  was 
Sueffington's  right-hand  man,  and  he  led  the 
storming  party  which  captured  Maynooth 
Castle  in  March  1534-5.  After  Skeffington's 
death  at  the  end  of  the  year,  Bm-eton  re- 
turned to  England,  where  he  became  deputy 
chamberlain  of  Chester, 

On  2  Oct.  1689  Brereton  wu  ordMned  to 
levy  two  hundred  and  fifty  archers,  and 
prMjeed  with  them  to  Ireland.  Returning 
home  one  day  from  musters  he  broke  his 
leg,  but  nevertheless  he  sailed  for  Ireland 
early  in  November.  On  his  arrival  he  was 
tamm  marshal  of  the  army  in  Ireland  and  a 
Member  of  the  Iridi  jnvy  eoondl  In 


spite  of  his  broken  leg  he  took  an  active 
part  in  fighting  of^net  Desmond  in  Mun- 
•ter  durii^  the  winter,  and  when  Henry 
Vm  reeaued  Lord  Leonard  Qtey  fq.  t.J 
deputy,  Brereton  was  on  1  Apm  1640 
commanded  to  act  as  lord  justice  doting  hia 
absence.  On  7  July  Sir  Anthony  St.  Leger 
rc|.  T.]  waa  a^inted  lord  deputy,  and  oa 
niB  arrival  at  Dublin  on  12  Aug.  Brereton 
ceaaed  to  be  lord  justice.  During  the  follow- 
ing autumn  he  was  fightinf  in  Odrone.  He 
died  at  Kilkenny  on  4  Feb.  1540-1,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  buried  in  St.  Oanice 
church,  though  Graves  and  Prim  make  no 
mention  of  him  in  their  history  of  that 
cathedral. 

Brereton  married,  first,  Alice,  daughter 
of  Sir  John  Savage,  by  whom  he  had  issue 
one  son,  William,  nuidfathw  of  Sir  William 
Brereton  (1660-1630),  who  in  1624  was 
created  Banm  Brereton  of  Leiffhlin,  co. 
Carlow  (his  portrait,  painted  byXueas  de 
Heen^  was  So.  682  in  the  tiiird  loan  ex- 
hibition at  South  Kensington).  Hq  married, 
secondly,  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Sir  Ralph 
Brereton  of  Ipstones,  by  whom  he  had  issue 
three  sons  and  five  daughters ;  his  son.  Sir 
Andrew  Brereton,  served  in  Ireland,  was  a 
member  of  the  privy  council,  and  was  re- 
called in  1660  for  quarrelling  with  Con 
Bacach  O'Neill,  first  earl  of  Tyrraaie  [q.  T.] 

[Cal.  Letters  and  Papers,  Henry  VIII,  passim ; 
Stats  Papers,  Henry  VIlI ;  Cal.  State  Papers, 
Ireland;  CoL  Corew  HSS.;  CoL  Plants, 
Heniy  VHI;  Laseelles's  Liber  Hnnemm  HiK; 
Lodge's  Peerage,  ed.  Arehdall;  Biriu's  EsOinct 
Peerage ;  Froude's  Hist,  of  Engltnd ;  BagwsU'a 
Ireland  imder  the  Tudors;  Ormerod's  Cheshire, 
ii.  686, iii,  84-9.]  A  P.P. 

BRETT,  WILLIAM  BALIOL,  Vis- 
couKT  EsHEB  (1815-1899),  judge,  second 
son  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  George  Brett  (d. 
20  May  1862),  of  Ranelagh,  Chelsea,  for 
many  years  incumbent  of  Huiover  Chapel, 
Regent  Street,  by  Dorothy,  daughter  of 
George  Best  of  Chilaton  Park,  Kent,  was 
bom  at  the  rectory,  Lenham,  Kent,  on 
13  Aug.  1815.  He  was  educated  at  West- 
minster School  and  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge, where  (from  Caius  College)  he  gra- 
duated B.A.  (senior  optime)  in  1840,  and 
proceeded  M.A.  in  1846.  He  rowed  once 
(1839)  for  his  uniTersity  against  Oxford,  and 
twice  ( I8S7, 18%)  gainst  the  Leander  Club. 
On  SO  April  1839  he  was  admitted  student  at 
Lincoln's  Inn,  and  was  there  called  to  the  bar 
on  29  Jan.  1846,  and  elected  bencher  in  1861. 
He  early  showed  an  unusual  aptitude  for 
handling  mercantile  and  marine  cases,  which 
Imiuriit  him  a  j^lentiful  supply  of  brieft  on 
the  Northsm  cireoit  and  at  Wesbniuter. 
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Oaartted  Q.O.  on  22  Feb.  1861,  he  soon  led 
both  in  the  court  of  passage  at  liverpool 
and  in  the  court  of  admiruty.  A  sound, 
though  hardly  a  profound  lawyer,  an  easy 
speaker,  and,  above  all,  a  clearheaded  and 
experienced  man  of  the  Tvorld,  he  waa  espe- 
ciaily  at  home  in  addressing  juries,  and  waa 
natiurally  led  to  form  an  unuanally  high 
estimate  of  the  value  of  their  verdicts.  He 
had  also  a  considerable  bankruptcy  practice, 
and  waa  for  some  years  revising  hamster  for 
one  of  the  Liverpool  districts.  Keenly  in- 
terested in  politics,  and  an  ardent  conserva- 
tive, or,  as  he  preferred  to  say,  tory,  he  made 
on  the  death  of  Cobden  in  April  1666  a 
gallant  but  run  attempt  to  carry  the 
borough  of  Rochdale  against  Gobden's 
fiiend,  lliomas  Bayley  Potter  [q.  v.  SupplJ, 
but  he  was  defeated.  He  next  tried  hia 
fortune  at  the  Cornish  borough  of  Helaton, 
where  he  polled  a  parity  of  votes  with  hie 
antagonist,  who  was  nevertheless  irregu- 
larly returned,  The  return,  however,  was 
amended  on  petition  (6  July  1866),  and  the 
seat  thus  hardly  won  Brett  retained  until 
his  elevation  to  the  bench.  He  entered  par- 
liament with  views  already  matured  on  the 
burning  question  of  iranchise  reform,  which 
he  desired  to  see  settled  on  as  broad  a  basis 
as  prudence  wonld  permit,  and  the  practical 
QO^erience  which  he  had  gained  as  a  reviaing 
barrister  was  of  grest  use  to  the  government 
in  committee.  His  services  werereco^ised 
by  hia  appointment  to  the  office  of  solicitor- 
general,  in  succeBsion  to  Sir  Charles  Jasper 
Selwvn  [q.  v.l  when  he  received  the  honour 
ofkmghthood  (10, 29  Feb.  1868). 

As  solicitor-general  Brett  took  part  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  Fenians  implicated  in 
the  partially  successful  plot  to  blow  up 
Clerkenwell  House  of  Detention  (20  AprU 
1668).  In  parliament  he  had  the  conduct 
of  the  measure  abolishing  public  executions, 
and  contributed  to  shape  the  enactments 
which  conferred  admiralty  jurisdiction  on 
county  courts,  and  transferred  the  iurisdic- 
titm  on  election  petitions  from  the  House  of 
Oommons  to  the  superior  courts  of  common 
law.  Undcrthe  clause  in  the  latter  measure 
providing  for  an  augmentation  of  the  judicial 
staff,  he  was  appointed  additional  justice  of 
the  common  pleas,  and  invested  with  the  coif 
on  24  Aug.  1668.  On  the  bench  Brett  proved 
himself  no  less  competent  to  direct  than  he 
had  been  to  convince  a  jury.  He  was  what 
lawyers  call  a  'strong  judge^  more  strong 
indeed  than  discreet,  and  nis  excessively 
severe  sentence  on  the  employes  of  the  Gas 
li^ht  and  Coke  Company,  convicted  of  con- 
spiracy In  1872,  was  commuted  by  the  crown 
(Me  Cox,  Criminal  Caut,  xii.  S61).  The 


Judicature  Act  of  1876  gave  him  the  sttttu 
of  justice  of  the  high  court.  He  took  part, 
not  without  distinction,  in  the  ddibera^ 
tions  of  the  court  for  crown  cases  reserved, 
and  delivered  in  November  1876  an  elabo- 
rate dissentient  judgment  on  the  question 
of  jurisdiction  reserved  by  Baron  Pollock  in 
Regina  v.  Keyn  [cf.  Pollock,  Sib  Chablbs 
Edward].  On  the  passing  of  the  Appellate 
Jurisdiction  Act  of  1876  (89  &  40  Vict, 
c.  60,  s.  16),  he  was  appointed,  with  Barons 
Amphlett  and  Bramwell,  justice — the  title 
lord-justice  was  ^ven  in  toe  following  year 
—of  appeal  (27  Oct.),  and  sworn  of  theprivy 
council  (28  Not.)  He  sat  first  vith  Bram- 
well, and  shared  the  credit  of  a  period  of  sin- 
.  gularly  efficient  administration,  afterwards 
I  with  Sir  Qeorge  Jessel,  whom,  not  altogeUier 
'  to  the  advantage  of  his  reputation,  he  suc- 
ceeded as  master  of  the  rolls  on  S  April  1688. 
'  As  a  judge  his  most  salient  characteristic 
was  a  robust  common  sense,  which  predis- 
posed him  to  moke  short  work  of  legal  and 
[  equitable  technicalities  when  they  seemed 
:  to  militate  against  stibstaatlol  justice ;  but 
this  admirable  quality  was  united  with  a 
criterion  of  justice  which  was  unduly  elastic, 
being,  by  his  own  avowal  (^Law  Timet, 
20  Nov.  1897),  nothing  more  than  the  general 
consent  of 'people  of  candoor,  honour,  and 
&irneu.'  fie  thus  asumilated  the  functioiu 
of  the  j  udge  to  those  of  the  jury,  for  whose 
verdict  he  had  indeed  each  respect  as  vir- 
tually to  renounce  the  jurisdiction  to  order 
new  trials.  His  judgments  were  colloquial 
in  style,  and,  even  within  liis  own  special 
domain  of  mercantile  and  marine  law,  by 
no  means  nntmpeachable.  (See  the  judg- 
ments of  the  House  of  T^rds  in  Glyn, 
Mills,  &  Co.  V.  East  and  West  India  Docks ; 
Law  Report*,  Appeal  Oases,  vii.  691,  and 
Sewell  V.  Burdick,  ib.  x.  74,  overruling  his 
view  of  the  effect  of  the  endorsement  of  a 
bill  of  lading;  and  cf.  ib.  xli.  29,  60S,  518, 
681,  xiv.  209.)    Excessively  impatient  of 

SroUz  Bigument,  he  sometimes  forgot  his 
ignity  in  altercations  with  pertinaciooa 
counsel. 

Brett  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron 
Esher  of  Esher,  Surrey,  on  24  July  1886, 
and  on  his  retirement  m>m  the  bench  in 
1897  was  created  (11  Nov.)  Viscount  Esher, 
the  highest  dignity  yet  attamed  by  an;^  j  udge, 
not  being  a  chanicellor,  for  merely  judicial 
service  since  the  time  of  Coke.  In  the  House 

'  of  Lords  he  made  no  great  figure,  and  indeed 
seldom  spoke  except  on  legal  questions.  His 
sole  legislative  achievement  was  the  Soli- 

'  citors  Act  of  1888,  a  small  but  salutary 
disciplinary  measure.  In  law,  as  in  poliUcs, 

^  his  bias  was  conservative,  and  his  resistance 
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to  Lord  BramweU'a  bill  to  render  the  testi- 
mony of  accused  persona  and  their  wives 
admiBsible  in  criminal  courts  helped  to  post- 
pone a  needful  reform  for  some  years.  In 
drawing  attention  ^17  July  1890)  to  defects 
in  the  administKtion  of  the  law,  he  took 
occuion  to  deplore  the  introduction  of 
chaiicerj  procedure  into  the  queen's  bench 
division.  At  the  same  time,  however,  he 
unequiTocally  declared  in  favour  of  a  court 
of  criminal  appeal,  and  his  last  speech 
(8  July  1898)  was  in  support  of  the  measure 
{since  carried)  to  validate  within  1^  United 
Kingdom  marriages  with  deceased  wives' 
sisters  duly  solemnised  in  the  colonies.  He 
died  at  his  town  house,  6  Ennismore  Gar- 
dens, Kensington,  on  24  May  1899,  leaving 
issue  by  his  wifs  Eugenie  (married  3  AprU 
I860),  only  daughter  of  Louis  Miiyer,  and 
stepdaughter  of  Colonel  Gurwood,  G.B.,  an 
heur,  Rcffinftld  Baliol,  who  succeeded  him  in 
title  and  estate. 

Esher's  seat  was  Heath  Farm,  Watford, 
Hertfordshire,  but  his  remains  were  interred 
in  the  family  vault  appendant  to  Moore 
Place,  the  seat  of  his  younger  brother.  Sir 
Wilford  Brett,  K.C.M.G.,  in  Esher  church- 
yard. The  vault  contains  bis  monument,  a 
stately  marble  structure,  with  recumbent 
effigies  of  himself  and  Lady  Esher,  erected  j 
some  years  before  his  death,  and  also  the  1 
tomb  of  his  younger  son,  Lieutenant  Eugene  I 
Leopold  Brett,  who  died  on  8  Dec.  1882  of 
fever  contracted  in  Effvpt.  Despite  the  be- 
reavement which  clouded  his  old  age,  Esher 
retained  to  the  end  no  Uttle  of  the  elasticity 
of  youth.  Hii  itios^y  marked  and  some- 
what stem  features  readily  relaxed  under 
the  influence  of  a  faumonniB  auj^estion,  and 
bis  brusque,  and  in  court  sometimes  over-  i 
,  bearing,  manners  belied  the  kindness  of  his  ' 
haazt.  He  was  essentially  m>  pietate  ffravu, 
and  exemplary  in  all  the  reUttons  of  life. 
He  wu  also  fond  of  society,  and  society  was 
fond  of  him.  He  was  an  indefatigable  col- 
lector of  curios,  and  was  never  happier  than 
when  displaying  his  treuures  to  ms  gpiests 
at  Enniamore  Gardens.  His  portrait  by 
Miliais  was  exhibited  at  the  Grosvenor 
Gallery  in  1887. 

[Oent.  Mag.  18S2,  i.  6S2  ;  Westminstsr  School 
Register ;  Foster*!  Men  at  the  Bar ;  Qrad.  Cant. ; 
Treheme'i  Record  of  the  UaiTenity  Boat  Race ; 
Law  List,  1847,  1862;  Foea's  Biographia  Jnri- 
dics;  Members  of  Pul.  (offldal  lists);  Comm. 
Jouni.  ezxL  4S6;  Lords'  Jonm.  exvii.  410, 
erez.  8 ;  ^osard's  Part  Debates,  Sid  sn.  «ze- 
cxoiii.,  cccii-eccliti.,  4th  ssr.  Ixt.  398 ;  Xaw  Rep. 
App.  Cases,  vol.  xii. '  Judges  and  Lav  OflScers ; ' 
Saibome's  Memorials,  Personal  and  FoUtica) ; 
Vanity  Fair,  1  Jan.  1876;  Pump  Coort,  Jaty 


1884;  The  Wcvld,  3  April  1889;  Man  and 
Women  of  the  Time,  1899;  Times,  26,  30  May 
1890;  Ann.  Reg.  1888 ii.  174.2^2, 1899ii.l4S; 
Law  Times.  6  Sept  1868,  28  Aug.  187fi,  30  5ot. 
1897,  27  May,  3  June  1699;  Law  Joan. 
16,  23  Oct.,  13,  20  Nov.  1897,  27  May  1899; 
Lav  "M&g.  and  Rev.  6th  ser.  xzir.  395-408 ; 
Eelly'e  Directory  of  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Snssex, 
■Eaher,'1896;  Barke'a  Peerage,  1900;  Millais'a 
Life  and  Letten,  ii.  483.]  J.  M.  B. 

BREWEE,  EBENEZER  OOBHAM 
(1810-1897),  miscellaneous  writer,  second 
son  of  John  Sherren  Brewer  [q.  v.],  was  bom 
on  2  May  1810,  in  Russell  Square,  London, 
and  educated  by  private  tutors.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  in  1832, 
obtained  the  freshmen's  prizes  for  Latin  and 
English  essays,  was  first  prizeman  in  the  next 
two  years,  and,  though  strongly  advised  to 
go  out  in  mathematics,  took  hts  duiee  in 
the  civil  law  (first  daas)  in  1836.  He  was 
ordained  deacon  in  I8S4,priest  in  1886,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  degree  of  LLJ).  in  1840,  and 
devoted  himself  to  literature.  For  six  yeara, 
from  1852,  he  resided  in  Paris.  On  his  re- 
turn to  England  he  resided  for  a  time  In 
Bernard  Street,  Russell  Square,  and  then 
moved  to  St.  Luke's  Villas,  Westboume 
Park.  Failing  health  compelled  him  to  retire 
into  the  country,  and  he  lived  for  many  years 
at  Lavant,  near  Goodwood.  He  died  on 
6  March  1897  at  Edwinstowe  vicarage, 
Newark,  where  he  had  been  residing  with  his 
son-in-law,  the  Rev.  H.  T.  Hayman.  In 
1866  he  married  at  Paris  EUen  Mary,  ^dest 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Francis  Tebbutt  of  Hove. 

His  principal  works  are :  1.  'A  Quide  to 
the  Scientific  Knowledge  of  ^linga  Fami- 
liar,' 2nd  edit.  London  [1848],  24mo ;  llth 
edit.  [18571  Svo.  A  fnnch  edition  of  this 
popular  'Guide  to  Knowledge'  appeued 
under  the  title  of '  La  Clef  de  la  Science,  ou 
les  Phdnomdnea  de  tous  les  joura  expliqufis. 
Troisidme  edition,  corrig^e  par  M.  I'AbU 
Moigno,'  Paris,  1858, 12mo.  A  Greek  trans- 
lation by  P.  I.  Kritides  was  published  at 
Smyrna  in  1857,  Svo.  2.  'A  Political, 
Social,  and  Literary  History  of  France,' 
London  [1863],  6vo.  3. 'Dictionary  of  Phrase 
and  Fable,  giving  the  Derivation,  Source^  or 
Origin  of  Common  Phrases.'  London  [18701 
Svo ;  3rd  edit.  [1872-8] ;  12th  edit,  revised 
[1881];  enlarged,  lOOth  thousand,  1896. 
4.  <  Errors  of  Speech  and  of  Spelling,' S  voli. 
London,  I877,  8vo.  6.  <  The  Reader's  Hand- 
book of  Allusions,  References,  Plots,  and 
Stories,'  London,  1880,  Svo ;  3rd  edit.  18^ ; 
new  edit,  revised  throughout  and  greatly 
enlarved,  London,  1898,  Svo.  6.'AP^tiaJ. 
Social,  and  laterary  History  of  Germany, 
Londm,  1881,  Svo.  7.  'Etymological  and 
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Fnmcnmdafr  IMotionary  of  IMfBeult  Worda,* 
London  [1883],  8to.  8.  *A  Dictionary  of 
Miimel«a,  Imitative,  BealUdc,  and  Dog- 
ma^'LondoUr  1884,  8to.  9.  "FheHiatorio 
Note-bocA,  with  an  Appendix  of  Battles/ 
London,  1891,  8to. 

[UcB  of  the  Tima,  1884 ;  Timea,  8  March 
18»7»  p.  11,  eoL  6;  Ann.  B^.  1897,  Chron. 
p.  1*7.)  T.  0. 

BBIDOS,  SiB  JOHN  (1824-1900),  police 
magistrate,  onlv  son  of  John  H.  Bridge  of 
Finchley,  Middlesex,  was  bom  on  21  April 
1624.  At  Oxford,  where  he  mBtriculated 
from  Tiinifrr  College  on  10  March  1843,  he 
gradnated  B.A.  (firat  elaas  in  mathematioa) 
u  1846,  and  proceeded  M.A.  in  1849.  On 
10  April  1844  he  was  admitted  studoit  at 
the  Inner  Teimilet  end  was  then  ealled  to 
the  bar  on  25  Jan.  1860.  He  practised  with 
some  cueeees  on  the  home  circuit,  but  in 
1873  accepted  the  poet  of  police  ma^stiate 
at  Hammemmth,  where,  as  afterwards  at 
We8tmin8teTa880-l)and  3oathwaTk(1662- 
1686),  he  discha^fed  the  laborious  datiee  of 
subordinate  office  with  singular  conscien- 
tiooanees  and  discretion.  Bemoved  to  Bow 
Street  in  1887  he  snoceeded  Sir  James  Ing- 
ham in  1890  as  chief  metropolitan  magis- 
trate, being  at  the  same  time  knighted. 
During  hie  tenure  of  this  office  he  committed 
for  trial  several  ofl^ders  whose  names  are 
well  known  to  the  public,  amonc  them 
Oscar  Wikle  (6  April  1896).  Jabei  Balfbnr, 
the  fraudulent  director  n  the  Liberator 
Building  Society,  on  his  extradition  hj  the 
rArgentine  Bepublic  (16  April  1896),  and 
Dr.  Jameson  and  his  associates  in  the  Trans- 
vaal raid  (16  June  1896).  In  the  exercise  of 
his  summary  jurisdiction  he  well  knew  how 
to  temper  justice  with  mercy.  Few  British 
magistrates  have  more  happily  combined 
dignity  and  firmness  withjudicious  and  un- 
obtrusive benevolence.  He  retired  from  the 
bench  early  in  1900j  and  on  20  April  in  the 
same  year  died  at  his  residence  in  Inverness 
Terrace,  London,  W.  His  remains  were  in- 
terred in  the  churchyard  at  Hedley,  Surrey, 
in  which  parish  his  seat  was  situate.  He 
maaied  in  1867  his  cousin,  Ada  Louisa, 
duuriiter  of  George  Bridge  of  Merton,  Surrey ; 
•ha  died  on  1  March  1901. 

[Foster's  AInmni  Oxon.  1710-1886,  and  Man 
at  the  Bar;  Oxford  Honoars  Register;  Royal 
Eslsndars,  1873,  1680,  1882,  1891  ;  Add.  Reg. 
1894  ii.  6,  1896  ii.  19,  26,  1896  ii.  38 ;  Tiswa, 
18  April  1900 ;  Law  Tines,  6  Hay  IdUO.] 

J.  M.  R. 

BRUtOETT,  THOMAS  EDWARD 
(1839-1899),  Roman  catholic  priest  and  his- 
torical writer,  third  son  of  Joseph  Bridgett, 
a  eilk  muu&etnrec  of  Ooln^  Hatch,  and 


his  wifb  Mary  (bom  Or^on),  was  bont  at 
Derby  on  30  Jan.  1829.  His  parents  were 
baptists,  and  Bridgett  was  edacated  first  at 
MlU  Hill  school  and  then  at  Nottingham ; 
but  in  1848  he  was  admitted  to  Tunbridge 
School,  and  on  20  March  184fi  was  baptised 
into  the  church  of  England.  He  was  in  the 
sixth  form  at  Tanbric^  from  1846  to  1847, 
mY>ceeding  thence  asSmythe  exhibitioner  to 
St.  John^  Coll^f  Cambridge,  where  he 
was  admitted  pMisioner  on  23  Feb.  1847. 
He  intended  taking  orders  in  the  Anglican 
church,  but  in  1660  he  refused  to  take  the 
oath  01  supremacy  necessary  before  gradual 
tton.  and  ma  leoeived  into  the  Roman  tUf 
tholio  church  by  Father  Stanton  at  the 
Bxompton  Oratory.  For  six  yean  he  studied 
on  the  continent ;  he  joined  the  Redemp- 
torist  Order,  and  in  1866  was  orduned 
priest.  Mission  work  is  the  chief  function 
of  the  order,  and  as  a  missionary  Bridgett 
was  very  successful.  In  1866  he  foundedthe 
Confraternity  of  the  Holy  Family  attached 
to  the  Redemptorist  church  at  Limerick. 

Bridgett,  however,  found  time  for  a  good 
deal  ot  literary  and  historical  work,  and 
produced  several  books  of  value,  dealing 
mainly  with  the  history  of  the  Reformation. 
His  earliest  work  was  '  The  Ritual  of  the 
New  Testament,'  187S,  8vo.  In  1676  he 
published'  Onr  Lady's  I)owTT,'which  reached 
a  third  edition  in  1890.  tba  largest  work 
was  his  '  History  of  the  Hoiy  Eucharist  in 
Great  Britain,'  1881,  3  vols.  8va  In  1688 
he  published  a '  Life  of  Blessed  John  Fis&er ' 
(3nd  edit.  1690)  ;  in  1889  'The  Tme  Story 
of  the  Catholic  Hierarchy  deposed  by  Queen 
EUxabeth;'  and  in  1891  'The  Lifts  and 
Writinffs  of  Sir  Thomas  More.'  He  also 
edited  the  'Sermons'  (1876)  of  Bishop  Tho- 
mas Watson  (1518-1664J  [q.v.];  'Lyra 
Hieratica.  Poems  on  the  Priesthood,'  1896 ; 
and  wrote  'The  Discipline  of  Drink;  an 
historical  inquiir  into  the  principles  and 
practice  of  the  Catholic  Church  regarding 
the  use,  abuse,  and  disuse  of  alcoholic 
liquors,'  1876,  'Historical  Notes  on  Adare,' 
Dublin,  1686,  8vo,  and  '  SonneU  and  Em- 
rnms  on  Sacred  Snl^eeti/  London,  189& 
Bvo.  He  died  of  cancsr  at  them<niaBtexy(» 
St.  Ma^'s,  Cilapham,  on  17  Feb.  1899,  and 
was  buned  on  the  31st  in  the  Roman  caUi(^ 
cemetery  at  Mortlake.  His  youngest  brother, 
Ronald,  for  many  years  consul  at  Bnenoa 
Ayres,  died  the  uy  before  him. 

[The  Eagl«,  xz.  677-84 ;  Timss,  10  Feb.  1899 ; 
Tablet,  26  Feb.  1899;  Hughee-Hngbes's  Reg. 
of  Tunbriage  School,  1830-98,  p. 61 ;  Bridgets 
Wwks  in  Brit.  Mas.  Ubr. ;  information  frMn 
B.  F.  Scott,  esq.,  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.] 

AF.P. 
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BRIDGMAN  or  BKmOEMAN. 
CHARLES  id.  1738),  gardener  to  Geor^  I 
and  George  II,  is  said  to  have  succeeded 
Heury  'WiBe[q.T.]mthe  matugement  of  the 
royal  gardens  about  1720.  According  to 
Croker  s  poKLtire  statement,  he  was  the  second 
son  of  Sir  Orlando  Bridgeman,  fourth  baronet, 
and  younger  brother  of  Sir  Henrr  Bridge- 
man,  who  became  the  first  Lord  Bradford ; 
but  this  isquite  impoBsible,  as  Sir  Heniy  was 
bom  in  17^,  a  date  at  whicli  the  gardener 
waa  in  fnll  pnotica.  Bridgeman  was  greatly 
celebrated  for  his  teste  by  the  chief  con- 
noisseurs of  the  da^.  Aeeoraing  to  Walp(de, 
his  two  chief  claims  to  distinction  in  the 
history  of  his  art  were  that  he  was  the  first 
who  began  to  break  in  upon  the  rigid  sym- 
metry of  the  old  rectangular  designs,  and, 
secondly,  he  was  the  inventor  of  the  sunk 
fence,  or  '  haha.'  This  innovation,  Walpole 
explains,  was  all-tmportant  in  the  history  of 
gardeninff,  for  the  contiguous  ground  outside 
the  fence  nad  now  to  be  narmonised  with  the 
lawn  within,  while  the  garden  was  set  free 
from  its  prim  regularity,  that  it  might  con- 
sort witn  the  wilder  country  without. 
Bri(^eman  may  have  popularised  the  haha 
in  E^gland^  when  he  was  one  of  the  first  to 
leeogniae  its  distinctiye  merit  <^  marking  a 
boundaiy  without  interfering  with  the  vista. 
But  the  hsha  had  been  borrawed  from  the 
art  of  fortification  many  yean  bdbre  Bridge- 
man.  Hie  French  garaenere  frequently  uwd 
the  term  in  the  seventeenth  century,  while 
John  James  {d.  1746)  [q.  v.],  in  bis  '  Theory 
and  Practice  of  tiardenmff  *  from  the  French 
of  Le  Blond  (London,  1712,  p,  77),  speaks  of 
*  Thorough  Views  (with  concealed  ditches, 
called  Ah  Ah) .  .  .  which  surprise  and  make 
one  call  Ah,  Ah  1 '  Fope  had  a  great  admira- 
tion for  Bridgeman,  whom  he  introduced  into 
the  epistle  on  '  Taste '  (line  74),  though  he 
afterwards  omitted  his  name  and  substituted 
that  of  Cobfaam  at  Bridgeman's  own  request. 
His  reason  for  declining  the  '  immortality  of 
Pope's  verse '  was  probuly  his  onwillingnesB 
to  be  praised  where  tiie  Duke  of  Chandos 
and  othen  -were  so  severely  censured. 
Bridgman  was  corresponding  with  Pope, 
writing  from  Broad  Street,  in  S^ember 
1724,  and  he  probably  gave  him  some  advice 
about  his  garden  at  Twickenham,  as  he 
certainlv  did  in  the  case  of  the  ffarden  at 
Marble  Hill,  which  Pope  and  Lord  Bathurst 
lud  out  for  Lady  Suffolk.  The  whole  of 
Pope's  '  Epistle  to  the  Earl  of  Burlington,' 
published  m  1731,  was  a  eulogy  of  'the 
freer  or  English  style  of  gardening —after- 
wards developed  William  Kent  and 
lAnncelot  ('Capability*)  Brown— as  ex- 
hibited by  Bridgeman  in  the  gardens  atStom  . 


in  opposition  to  the  moreformal  style  of  garden 
architecture  as  illustrated  by  Le  Notre  at 
Versailles,  and  copied  to  a  certain  extent  by 
London,  who  died  in  1713,  and  by  hie  suc- 
cessor, Henry  Wise.  Bridgeman  cooperated 
at  Stowe  with  Vanbrugh^  and  to  the  modem 
observer  his  emancipation  from  the  old 
style  will  not  seem  very  apparent.  Before 
1729  be  bad  become  kin^s  gardener.  In 
1731  the  Duchess  of  QueensWry  invited 
him  to  Amesbuzy  to  give  her  the  benefit  of 
his  advice  on  her  garden  there,  ^e  Ser- 
pentine was  formed  and  the  mrdens  between 
It  and  Kensington  Fklaoe  laid  out  by  Bridge 
man  between  17S0  and  1783,  though  tfoy 
were  afterwards  conmderably  modified  by 
Kent,  Bepton,  and  other  gardeners.  Queen 
Caroline  enclosed  as  much  as  three  hundred 
acres  from  Hyde  Park,  and  these  were 
grafted  b^  Bridgeonan  upon  the  garden  ori- 
ginally laid  out  by  Wise  (Ltsohs,  EnvirofUf 
lii.  184;  Teornburt,  London,  toI.  t.) 

Bridgeman  also  appears  to  have  designed 
the  royal  gardens  at  Richmond,  and  to  have 
constructed  the  garden  at  Gubbins  in  Hert- 
fordshire. It  is  plain  that  he  had  a  large 
number  of  highly  influential  patrons  and 
friends.  Pope  regarded  him  as  a  lellow- 
Tirtnoso.  The  good  position  that  he  occu- 
pied may  serve  as  anna  extenuation  of 
Croker^B  mistake  in  identifying  htm  with 
the  George  Bridgeman  the  '  surveyor  of  the 
royal  parks'  and  member  of  the  board  of 
green  cloth,  who  lost  his  places  in  April 
1764,  and  died  at  Lisbon  on  26  Dec.  1767. 
He  died  in  July  1738,  '  of  a  dropsy,  at  his 
house  in  Kensington,'  and  was  succlBeded  as 
royal  gardener  by  Mr.  Dent.  Bridgeman's 
death  accounts  for  the  issue,  on  12  May  1739, 
not  by  him,  but  by  Sarah  Bridgeman,  of  *  A 
General  Plan  of  the  Woods,  Park,  and  Gar- 
dens at  Stowe '  (London,  foL)  This  was  per- 
haps bia  widow,  or  possibly  his  daughter,  in 
which  case  she  may  be  identical  with  the 
Sarah  Bridmrnanwho  died  on  18  May  1794, 
aged  91  (Ltsojtb,  iv.  227).  A  Samuel 
Bri^emaa,  *  bottle  groom  to  the  king,*  died 
in  1^.  Thomas  Bridgeman,  awell-knowB 
fiorist  of  the  Bowery,  New  York,  who  pub- 
lished  in  1883  *The  Young  Ghudener's  As- 
sistant,' was  perhaps  an  omhoot  of  the  same 
family. 

The  successor  to  London  and  Wise  in  the 
charge  of  the  royal  gardens,  Bridgeman 
was,  says  Walpole, '  farmore  chaste  tun  his 
predecessors.'  He  first  b^an  to  *  diverufy^ 
the  strait  lines  by  wilderness  and  with  loose 
groves  of  oak.'  At  Gubbins  Walpole  affirmed 
that  be  was  able  to  detect  '  many  detached 
thoughts  that  strongly  indicate  the  dawn  of 
modem  tast^'  and  he  traced  a  amilsr  inn 
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DzoTement  upon  formal  pAttonu  in  the  gar- 
qen  at  Hongiiton  to  the  influence  of  Erre, 
who  was  one  of  BiidgeniBn's  diaciples.  Wal- 
beUeved  that  a  pOTuaaL  of  the '  Goaidiau ' 
(No.  178)  inspired  Bridgeman  with  the  idea 
of  reforming  the  whole  Bjstem  of  Enj^h 
gardening  and  of  effecting  the  abolition  of 
*Tudant  sculpture.'  But  there  la  a  good 
deal  tj£  exaggeration  and  conjecture  in  all 
this,  and  it  ib  safer  to  regard  Bridgeman  as 
a  cleTer  and  adaptive  BuccesBor  of  Wise  than 
as  anticipating  the  innovations  of '  Capabilitj 
Brown.' 

[Londoa  Hag.  JdIv  1788;  Political  State, 
Ivi.  94 ;  Mnt^mn'g  ObituariM  (Hu-1.  Soe.)  i. 
268 ;  Amherst's  Hist  of  Gazdsniag  in  Enalaitd, 
ISBfi,  S41 ;  Milner's  Art  and  Pfaedee  of  lud- 
BCape  Gflsiening,  1690;  Blomfield's  Fcnnial 
Garden  in  England ;  VTHlpole's  Letters,  ed. 
Cnnniogham,  iv.  226 ;  Walpole's  Anecdotes  of 
Puating,  1888,  iii.  98  ;  Johnson's  English  Gar- 
dening, 1829,  p.  262;  I^udon's  Cyclopffidia  of 
Gardening,  1850,  p.  248 ;  Bickhsm's  Delicia 
Brit.  p.  33 ;  Felton's  Gleanings  on  Gardens ; 
SafiTdk  Corresp.  ed.  Croker,  1824,  i.  passim; 
Pope's  Works,  ed.  Elvin  and  Ooaithope, 
pamtm ;  Cat  Treasury  Papers,  ed.  W.  A.  Shaw, 
IT29-I738,  passim.]  T.  8. 

BMERLBY,  BENJAMIN  (1825-1896), 
Lancashire  dialect  writer,  son  of  James 
Brierley.  handloom  weaver,  and  his  wife, 
iEsther  Whitehead,  was  bom  at  Failsworth, 
near  Manchaater,  on  26  June  1826.  He 
leamt  lus  letters  at  a  village  school,  whence 
he  was  talcan  in  his  uxth  year,  when  hia 
panuts,  who  were  in  very  humble  circum- 
atanona,  tnnoved  to  the  neighbonring  village 
of  HolUnwood.  He  was  then  set  to  work 
as  a  bobbin-winder,  and  soon  afterwards 
sent  into  a  ^ctory  aaa  'piecer.'  As  he  grew 
up  he  became  a  bandloom  weaver,  and  ulti- 
mately a  silk-warper.  While  yet  a  child  he 
had  a  passion  for  reading,  and  made  diligent 
ose  ai  each  advantages  as  were  supplied  by 
the  village  Sunday  and  night  schools.  On 
returning  to  Failsworth,  when  he  was  only 
fifteen,  he  joined  with  some  other  youths  in 
forminga  mutual  improvement  society,  which 
devehqted  into  the  Failsworth  Mechanica* 
Inatittttioii.  In  his  study  of  the  poets  he 
waa  enoomaged  by  an  unele.  himaetf  poor 
in  meaas  bnt  with  decided  intelleetaal  tastes. 
Soae  of  hia  eailieet  effinrts  in  orig^al  com- 
position a^teared  in  the '  OddfeUows'  M^a- 
zine'  and  the  'Mancbeater  Spectator.'  In 
the  lattOT  joomal  in  1866  appeared  his 
charming  articles  entitled  '  A.  UAfs  Out,* 
which  mat  bioaght  bis  name  before  the 
public.  Thev  were  ee^rately  published  in 
1857  wiUi  tine  original  title,  and  in  1859 
mda  the  name  of  'A  Summer  Day  in 


Daisy  Nook:  a  Sketch  of  Lancashire  Life 
and  Character.'  In  1868  be  abandoned  silk- 
warping  and  took  the  position  of  sub-editor 
of  the  '  Oldham  Times.'  In  the  fbUowing 
year  he  spent  six  months  in  London  on 
journalistic  work.  Returning  to  Manchester 
lie  completed  his  first  long  story,  'The 
Layrock  of  Langleyside '  (1661),  and  joined 
with  Edwin  'S\aug^  and  othw  friends  in 
founding  the  Manchester  Literary  Club.  Id 
1863  he  produced  bis '  Chrtmicles  of  Waver- 
low,'  and  two  volumes  of  *  Tales  and  Sketches 
of  Lancastrian  Life.' 

In  April  1869  he  b^an  the  publication  of 
'  Ben  Brierley's  Joumu,'  first  as  a  monthly 
and  afterwards  as  a  we^y  magazine.  This 
he  continued  to  edit  until  Deoembw  1891, 
when  the  'Journal'  ceased  to  aroear. 

Though  not  a  rea^  speaker,  Briedey  was 
an  efifective  reader  from  lus  own  works,  and 
bis  services  at  public  entertunments  were 
frequently  called  for.  He  dramatised  several 
of  his  stories,  and  himself  performed  in  their 
representation,  notably  in  *  Layrock  of  Lang- 
leyside,'  at  the  Manchester  Theatre  Royal. 

In  1876  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Manchester  city  council,  and  served  six  years. 
In  1880  he  paid  a  short  visit  to  America,  and 
in  1834  a  longer  one,  and  embodied  his  im- 
pressions in  his  *  Ab-o'tb'-Yate  in  America.' 
He  had  the  misfortune  in  1884  to  lose  a  great 

fart  of  his  savings  through  the  failure  of  a 
lulding  society.  A  public  subscription  was 
raised  for  his  relief  and  on  16  March  1886 
be  was  presented  with  66(M.  A  few  years 
aftwwaMs,  when  his  health  failed,  a  jgrant 
of  160/.  from  the  nval  bounty  Amd^was 
obtuned  for  him.  A  nirUier  testimonial  and 
the  sum  of  S56/.  was  presented  to  him  on 

29  Oct.  1892. 

Brierley  was  married,  in  1855,  to  Esther 
Booth  of  Bowlee,  and  had  an  only  chUd,  a 
daughter,  who  died  in  1876.  He  died  at 
Harpurhey,  Manchester,  on  18  Jan.  1896, 
and  was  buried  at  Haipurhey  cemetery.  A 
portrait  of  Brierley,  painted  by  Geoi^  Per- 
kins, is  at  the  Failsworth  Libwal  CSub.  On 

30  April  1898  a  statue  by  John  Cassidy, 
raised  by  public  subscription,  was  unveiled 
at  Queen^  Park,  Manchester,  by  Geoi^ 
Milner,  president  o£  the  Msnchester  Xatwazy 
Caub. 

Besides  the  works  mentioned  above,  Brier- 
ley published:  1.  'Irkdale,'  1865,  3  vols. 
2.  'Marlocks  of  Merriton,'  1867.  3.  'Red 
Windows  HaU,'  1867.  4. '  Ab-o'tb'-Yate  in 
London,'  1868.  6.  *  Ab-o'th'-Yate  on  Times 
and  Things,'  1868.  6. '  Cotters  of  Mossbum,' 
1871.  7. 'Ab^'th'-Yate'fl  Dictionary,' 1881. 
8.  '  Home  Memories '  (an  autobiographv^ 
1886.    9.  'Cast  upon  the  World,'  1887. 
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10.  <  Spring  Bloaaoms  uA  Antumu  Learet ' 

(poems),  1898.  A  collected  edition  of  bis 
works  was  published  in  eight  volumes, 
1882-6,  and  in  1896  his  <  Ab-o'th'-Yate 
Sketches  and  other  ^ort  Stories,'  edited  hy 
James  Bronsfleld,  were  published  at  Old- 
ham in  three  volomes,  with  illustrations  hy 
F.  W.  Jackson.  Both  author  and  editor 
died  before  the  last  work  was  completed. 

Brieiley's  writings,  in  which  he  en- 
dearoured  'to  rescue  the  Lancashire  cha- 
racter from  the  erroneous  conceptions  of 
Tim  Bobbin/  retain  their  great  popularity 
throughout  the  county.  They  are  written 
largely  in  the  dialect  <»  the  eoutham  part  of 
Lucashize,  and  are  Tsluable  as  faithful  pic- 
tures of  the  humour  and  sodal  chaxaeteristics 
of  the  poorer  classes  of  the  district. 

[Brierlej's  Home  Uemories;  Ben  BrierloT'fl 
Sovxaal,  28  Nov,  1874  ;  Mfmcheetsr  Cit;  News, 
21  March  1885,  26  Jan.  1806,  7  May  1896; 
Manchestw  Quardian.  29  Oct.  1892,  20  Jan. 
1896,  2  May  1898;  Mancheotar  Coiuiar,  20  Jan. 
1896 ;  Papers  of  the  HaQehestar  Literair  Club, 
1896.  p.  487.]  a  W.  8. 

BRIERLT,  SiB  OSWALD  WALTERS 
(1817-1894),  marine  painter,  son  of  Thomas 
Brierly,  a  doctor  and  amateur  artist,  who 
belonged  to  an  old  Cheshire  family,  was  bom 
at  Chester  on  19  May  1817.  After  a  general 
groonding  in  art  at  the  academy  of  Henry 
Saas  fq-  t.]  in  Bloomsbniy,  be  went  to  Fly- 
moutn  to  study  naval  architecture  and  rig- 
ging. He  exhibited  drawings  of  two  men- 
of-war  at  Plymouth,  the  Pique  and  the 
Qoigon,  at  the  Academy  m  1889.  He 

then  spent  some  tune  In  the  study  of  navigar 
tion,  and  in  1841  started  on  a  voyage  round 
the  world  with  Benjamin  Boyd  [q.  v.]  in  the 
yacht  Wanderer,  £ioyd,  however,  established 
himself  in  New  South  Wales,  and  did  not 
continue  the  voyage.  Brierly,  too,  became 
a  colonist,  and  settled  in  Auckland.  Brierly 
Point,  on  the  coast  of  New  South  Wales, 
commemorates  his  connection  with  that 
colony.  In  1848  Captain  Owen  Stanley,  elder 
brother  of  Arthur  Fenrfayn  Stanley,  then  in 
command  of  her  Majestv  s  ahip  Rattlesna^ 
invited  Brierly  to  m  nit  guest  during  an 
admiralty  survey  ot  the  north  and  east  coast 
of  Australia  and  the  adjacent  islands,  in 
which  Thomas  Henry  Himey  [q.  v.  Suppl.] 
took  part  OS  biological  observer.  Bnerly 
accompanied  the  survev  during  two  cruises 
and  took  not  only  sketches,  but  notes  of  con- 
siderable value,  which,  however,  remained 
unpublished.  His  name  was  given  to  an 
island  in  theLouisiadearchipelago.  InMarch 
1850  the  Hon.  Henry  Eeppel  asked  Brierly 
to  join  him  on  the  Meander.  He  then  visited 
New  Zealand^  the  Friendly  ud  Sodety  Is- 


lands, and  cmued  the  Pidfio  to  Valpaniin. 

The  cruise  extended  to  the  coMts  of  Chile, 
Peru,  and  Mexico,  and  the  abip  returned  by 
the  Straits  Uagellan  and  Bio  da  Janeiro, 
and  reached  Ensund  at  the  end  of  Jnly 

1861. 

Keppers  account  of  the  voyage,  published 
in  1853,  was  illustrated  by  eight  litht^raphs 
by  Brierly,  who  was  made  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society  on  his  return. 
After  the  declaration  of  war  with  Russia  in 
February  1854  Brierlv  was  again  Keppel's 
guest,  on  the  St.  j'ean  d'Acre,  and  the 
pMuter  was  present  at  all  the  operations  of 
the  allied  fleets  in  the  Baltie.  and  aant  home 
sketches  for  publication  in  me  '  Hlustrated 
London  News.*  On  the  return  of  the  fleet 
Brierly  had  a  series  of  fifteen  large  litho- 
graphs executed  from  his  drawings,  whidi 
were  published  on  2  April  1866,  with  the 
title '  The  English  and  French  Fleets  in  the 
Baltic,  1854,'  In  the  second  vear  of  the  war 
he  accompanied  Keppel  to  tne  Black  Sea ; 
witnessed  all  the  chief  events  of  the  war  iu 
the  Black  Sea  and  Sea  of  Azov,  and  visited 
Circassia  and  Min^elia  with  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  on  the  Highflyer.  After  bis  re- 
turn he  was  commanded  by  the  Queen  to 
take  sketches  from  the  royal  yacht  of  the 
great  naval  review  which  was  held  at  Spit- 
head  at  the  end  of  the  war.  This  waa  the 
commencement  of  a  third  pmod  in  the 
artist's  career,  durii^  which  no  reeuved  the 
constant  patronage  of  the  xoyal  fiuuUy.  In 
1863  he  acoomranied  Count  Gleichoi  [see* 
Viotob]  in  the  Racoon,  on  which  (^e  Inike 
of  Ediubuivh  waa  lieutenant ,  to  Norway,  and 
when  the  duke  was  appointed  to  ^e  com- 
mand of  the  Galatea,  Brierly  was  attached 
to  his  suite  and  accompanied  him  on  a  cruise 
in  the  Mediterranean  and  afterwards  round 
the  world,  which  lasted  from  26  Feb.  1867  to 
26  June  1868.  The  sketches  made  by  Brierlv 
durin|^  the  Toyage  were  exhibited  at  South 
Kensmgton  in  1868,  and  he  contributed-  the 
illustrations  to  the  record  of  the  voyage-by 
the  Rev.  John  HilnM,  pnUished  in  1869. 
In  1868  Brierly  was  attached  to  the  suite  of 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  daring 
t&eir  tour  to  the  Nilet  OonstMitinoplei  ud 
the  Crimea.  He  contributed  five  dimwinge  to 
the  Royal  Academy  exhibitiona  of  185d-61 ; 
he  exhibited  aguu  in  1870-1,  but  ceased  to 
exhibit  at  the  Academy  on  becoming  an 
assodateof  the  Royal  Water-colour  6c«iety 
in  1872.  During  the  remainder  of  his  liie 
he  contributed  about  two  handred  water- 
colours  to  the  society's  exhibitions.  These 
were  iu  part  founded  on  his  early  experiences 
of  travel.  His  visits  to  Venice  in  1874  and 
1683  aiao  supplied  him  material  for  muiy 
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of  his  most  elaborate  ptctores ;  but  the  meet 
characteristic  Bubiects  of  his  later  period 
were  historicaL  The  first  of  then  was  *  The 
B^iMt  ot  the  Spanish  Azmada*  (Roral 
Academy,  1671).  Iliia  waa  followed  by 
'Drake  taking  the  Oapitana  to  Torbay' 
(Royal  Water^olonr  Society,  1872),  and 
many  other  subjects  from  the  history  of  the 
Spanish  Armada  and  other  stimng  incidents 
of  the  Elizabethan  age.  One  of  the  most 
Boeeessfttl  of  theee  was  'The  Loss  of  the 
Bevenge'  (1877),  which  waa  engraved  for 
the  Art  Union  of  London.  '  The  Sailing  of 
the  Armada'  (1679)  and  'The  BectstTe 
Battle  off  Gh^velines'  (1861)  were  etched 
by  Mr.  David  Law  in  1882.  Brierly  waa 
appointed  marine  painter  to  her  Majesty,  on 
the  dMth  of  John  Christian  Bchetky  [q.v.}  in 
1874.  HebecamemarinepaintertotheEoyal 
Yacht  Squadron  at  the  same  time.  In  1680 
he  wii  aleeted  a  full  membei  o£  the  Boyal 
Witer-M^our  Soei«^.  In  1681  he  waa 
app(Hnted  cantor  of  the  Fainted  Hall  at 
Cmoiwich,  and  was  knighted  m  1886.  He 
died  in  London  14  Dec.  1804. 

Brierly  married,  first,  in  1661,  Sarah, 
danfl^ter  of  Bdmund  Fry,  a  member  of 
theSodety  of  Friends  (she  died  in  1870) ; 
secondly  in  1872  Louise  Marie,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  painter,  Louie  Huard  of 
LoiMon  and  Biusaels.  His  second  wife 
■urviTed  him. 

A  loan  exhibition  of  173  works  by  Brierlv, 
belonging  to  members  of  the  royal  familv 
and  other  owners,  was  held  at  67  Pall  Mall 
from  Aprfl  to  July  1887.  The  prindnal 
Armada  ^ctores  are  the  property  of  Sir 
William  Clarke,  barb,  of  Mftlboume.  Other 
pictoree  Biio-ly  are  in  the  public  galleries 
of  Melbourne  and  Sydney.  During  the  first 
two  periods  of  his  career  he  waa  able  to  do 
valuable  work  of  a  scientific  and  historical 
kind.  The  pictures  of  his  third  period,  which 
depended  <ni  imaginatira,  aided  by  eareM 
arehieological  research,  proved  less  attrac- 
tive. 

[Art  Journ^,  1887,  1.  129,  article  by  J.  L. 
B(Met  (with  portrait);  Timea,  17  Dec.  1894; 
Atbengeam,  22  Dec  1694.]  C  D. 

BBIGHT,  Sm  CHARLES  TILSTON 
(1882-1686),  telegraph  mgineer,  third  son  of 
Brailsford  Bright,  of  Ijondon,  a  manufac- 
turing chemist,  by  his  wife  Enuna  Charlotte, 
daughter  of  Edward  TtlsUm,  was  bom  at 
'Wanitead  on  8  June  18S3.  Tbo  fiunily  waa 
of  old  Yorkshire  stock,  to  which  also  Colonel 
Sir  John  Bright  (1619-1688)  [q.  v.]  be- 
longed. He  was  educated  at  the  Merchant 
Ta:f^orB'  School  from  1840  to  1847,  and 
then,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  with  his  brother 
entered  the  rasploy  of  the  Electric  Tele- 


graph Company,  which  had  been  formed 
to  work  the  patents  of  Cooke  and  Wheat- 
stone.  In  1663  he  joined  the  Magnetic 
Telegraph  Company,  an  amalgamation  of 
two  othw  companies,  his  brother  being  ap- 
pointed muiager  of  the  joint  concern,  wlme 
in  tiie  service  til  this  company  he  was  em- 
ployed in  laying  land  tel^raph  lines  of  a 
very  extensive  character,  including  some 
thousands  of  miles  of  underground  wires 
between  London,  Manchester,  and  Liver- 
pool and  other  centres ;  in  connection  with 
theee  land  systems  he  laid  a  cable  of  six  wires 
between  Port  Patrick  and  Don^hadee  in 
Ireland ;  this  was  the  third  cable  laid,  and 
the  first  in  comparatively  deep  water.  He 
remained  chief  engineer  01  the  Magnetic  Com- 
pany until  I860,  and  consulting  engineer  till 
1870.  During  this  period  he  took  out  several 
important  patents,  one  in  October  1862  (Mo. 
14881  of  1863)  tat '  improvements  in  mudng 
telegraj^o  communications  taA  in  insttn- 
ments  and  apparatus  em^tnred  th«an  and 
oomieeted  therewith.'  In  thu  patent  is  to  be 
found  the  first  mention  of  sets  of  resistance 
coils  constructed  so  as  to  form  a  aeries  of 
difierent  values.  On  17  Sept,  1866  he  took 
out  another  patent  (2108  of  1866)  on  'im- 
provements in  electric  tel^raphs  and  in 
apparatus  connected  therewith,*  the  main 
idea  being  to  replace  visual  signals  with 
aural  signals;  the  patent  included  what  has 
since  been  known  as  the  acoustic  telegraph 
or '  Bright's  Bells.' 

Durmg  the  period  that  he  vras  engaged  in 
laying  tixe  underground  lines  he  was  con- 
tinually experimenting  on  the  transmisuon 
of  signals  through  loag  distanoes.  Dr. 
Werner  Siemensin  1849,  Latimer  Clark  [q.v. 
Suml.]  in  1868,  sndHielnel  Faraday  [a.r.'] 
in  1864  had  all  woAed  at  tiie  same  problem. 
By  coupling  up  the  lines  backwards  and 
forwards  between  London  and  Manehester, 
Bright  was  enabled  to  obtain  a  continuous 
length  of  over  two  thousand  miles  of  under- 

Cund  lines.  Hewasloinedby  E.O.  White- 
Lse  in  these  researcnee,  and  when  later  he 
was  appointed  engineer  to  the  Atlantic 
Telegraph  Company,  Whitehouae  became 
electrician  to  the  company. 

The  formation  and  history  of  the  first  JLU 
lantic  Tele^phCompauy  wastoldhyBri^Kt 
in  his  presidential  address  to  the  Socte^  «f 
Telegraph  En^j^eers  and  Eaacttidans  in 
1687  {Journal  of  the  Society,  zvi.  87).  On 
29  Sept.  1866,  at  a  meeting  between  Brett, 
Cyrus  Field,  and  Bright,  they  mutually 
pledged  tiiemselves  to  form  a  company  to 
establish  and  to  work  electric  tel^nrnihio 
communication  between  Ireland  and  New- 
fovndlutd ;  Whitehouae  joined  than  shortiy 
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afterwards.  The  company  was  regiBtered 
on  20  Oct.  1856,  and  among  the  names  of 
the  directors  appears  that  of  Professor  W, 
Thomson  (Lord  Kelvin).  In  a  few  davs  the 
whole  of  the  capital  was  aubioribea,  and 
Bright  (at  1^  age  of  twenty-four)  was  ap- 
pmnted  ennneer-in-i^uef  to  the  eompanyf 
and  Wliitehoase  electrician.  The  construo 
titm  of  the  cable  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
two  firms— Messrs.  Ouss,  Elliott  &  Co.  and 
Meaars.  R.  S.  NewaU  &  Co.  Unfortunately 
the  size  of  the  conductor  had  been  deter- 
mined before  Bright'e  appointment;  he  made 
every  endeavour  to  have  it  increased,  but 
was  unable  to  carry  bis  point. 

The  two  firms  worlicd  quite  independently 
of  one  another,  and  as  a  result  of  this  the 
cable  could  not  be  tested  electrically  as  a 
whole  length  untU.  it  was  in  the  cable  tanks 
of  the  e^ps  employed  in  laying  it;  again,  one 
firm  ad<^ted  a  lOTb-handed  uv  for  the  iron 
wire  sheatiiingi  and  the  other  a  right- 
handed. 

Hie  thipaaeleetadfOT^  actual  workof  lay- 
ing were  H.M.  line  of  battleship  A^mem- 
Don  and  the  U.S.  frinte  Niagara.  Bright  was 
anxious  to  begin  in  uie  middle  of  the  Atlantic 
(the  plan  eventually  adopted),  each  ship  lay- 
ing while  she  steamed — the  one  to  Ireland 
and  the  other  to  Newfoundland — after  splio- 
ingthe  two  ends  together;  but  he  was  over- 
ruled, and  it  was  decided  to  start  the  laying 
from  the  Irish  coast.  The  cable  fleet  as- 
sembled at  Valencia  on  4  Aug.  1667.  The 
shore  end  was  landed  on  6  Aug. 

At  the  very  first  attempt  the  cable  broke 
when  only  five  miles  had  been  paid  out,  and 
on  a  aeoMid  attempt  when  some  380  miles 
had  been  completed ;  and  as  this  happened 
in  water  two  thousand  fathoms  deep,  it  was 
impoBuUe  to  pick  up  the  bn^Rn  end ;  the 
scheme  was  ther^re  abandoned,  and  the 
shiw  returned  to  Plymouth,  where  the 
cables  were  landed  and  overhauled ;  during 
the  winter  ad^timal  lengths  were  con- 
structed to  serve  as  a  stand-by  in  case  of 
mishaps,  and  considerable  improvements 
were  made  in  the  paying-out  machinery. 
On  10  June  1868  the  fleet  sailed  for  mid- 
Atlantic  (Bright's  plan  was  now  adopted), 
but  agun  &ilnTe  ensued,  and  the  ships  re- 
turned to  Plymouth ;  though  one  section  of 
the  directors  was  ready  to  abandon  the 
whole  scheme,  it  was  ^i^Uy  decided  to 
make  one  further  attempt  The  fleet  ^in 
sailed  for  the  rendeivons  in  mid-AtlanUc  on 
17  July.  The  work  of  paying  out  was  begun 
on  29  July,  and  on  6  Aug.  both  ships  reached 
thdr  respective  destinations  in  safety,  and 
the  neat  work  was  successfully  finished. 
The  Niagoia  laid  1,080,  the  Agamemnoa 


1,020  miles  of  cable.  The  first  clear  message 
was  sent  through  the  cable  on  13  Aug.,  and 
it  continned  working  till  30  Oct.,  durine 
which  period  782  messages  passed  throngtt 
the  cable,  and  then  it  finally  broke  down; 
probably  the  insulation  had  given  way  owing 
to  the  ezcessivdy  strong  currents  uaed  at 
first  in  working  it. 

To  Bright  uierefore  b^nngs  the  distinc- 
tion of  laying  the  first  Atlantic  cable  and  of 
first  establishing  telegraphic  communication 
between  Europe  and  America.  He  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood  at  the  extra- 
ordinarily early  age  of  twenty-eix  (1868) 
as  a  recognition  of  his  distinguished  services 
to  applied  science  and  to  his  countnr. 
Though  this  cable  so  soon  broke  down,  the 
mere  fact  that  many  successftil  messages  had 
been  sent  through  it  showed  that  theproblem 
was  one  which  could  be  solved.  With  the 
second  and  third  Atlantic  cables  of  1866  and 
1866  Bright  was  associated  ai  consolUng 
engineer.^  From  1861  to  187S  bewasm^idy 
engaged  in  cable-laying  work  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, in  the  Persian  Oulf  (^Proc.  Inst. 
Cml  Engineer$,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  1),  and  finally 
on  a  very  complete  network  in  the  West 
Indian  Islands.  The  severe  strain,  often  in 
unhealthy  districts,  during  this  last  work  in- 
jured his  health. 

In  1861,  after  resigning  his  post  with 
the  Magnetic  Company,  he  joined  Latimer 
Clark  in  business,  and  in  conjunction  with 
him  carried  ont  numerous  experiments  on 
the  insulation  of  gutta-percha  covered  wires. 
It  was  owing  to  a  joint  paper  by  Bright  and 
Latimer  Clark,  rwd  betore  die  British  As- 
sociation at  Manchester  in  1861,  that  the 
committee  (on  which  he  served')  on  elec- 
trical standards  was  appointed,  a  com- 
mittee whidi  has  renderea  eicceedingty  valu- 
able service  to  electrical  engineering  (see 
ReporU  on  Electrical  StantUmlt,  edited  laiy 
Fleeming  Jenkin,  1873). 

Bright  was  meml>er  of  parliament  for 
Ghreenwichin  the  liberal  interest  from  1866  to 
1868,  and  was  one  of  the  British  delegates  to 
the  Paris  exhibition  in  1881 ;  for  his  services 
he  was  granted  by  the  French  government  the 
legion  of  honour.  Among  his  later  patents 
was  ajoiot  one  (No.  466  of  1862)  with  Lati- 
mer Clark  on  an  improved  method  of  apply- 
ing asphalt  composition  as  a  covering  to  the 
outside  of  sutHBUtrine  cables  (known  after- 
wards as  Bright  and  Claric's  compound),  and 
another  in  1876  on  fire  alarms.  Durin|f  the 
latter  years  of  his  lift  he  embarked  in  mining 
engineering  in  Servio,  but  owing  to  piJiticu 
troubles  the  enterprise  was  unsncceMful. 

He  became  amember  of  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engtneen  in  1663,  and  wu  a  member 
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u  itwM  thea  knowur  the  Soeisty  of  T«l»> 
gza^  Engineem  luid  Gleelniriantr  &om  its 
foondfttiwi,  bmominff  preNdsbt  of  tb»t  w»- 

Briglit.dUdriucrdraily  of  ;h«av&  diaeaee  «b 
3  M«7  1$8£^  at.ibiv.licotiheB'j  teeidance  Kb 
Abbay  Wood,  Kaat,  wd  wu  buried  in 
Obinridt  cbuchyivd^  A  BiublQ  buM .  oC 
Bci^bt  8JM0ute«t  <b]i  'Cou«t  Qluehso- 
(PmaM  Vietor  <rf .  Hob  wIiAeJjwgtnbMg)) 
and  AvbibUed.  .«t  tb»  Royal  Aoadeqiy; 
fluter  dupUcates  aw. bow  in  the  |K>sMaaioii 
of  tho  Institntiotts  of  Civil  Eugitwen  and 
oif  thii  Electarioftl  Ifaiaiod^n.  He  maiiried  ia 
1853.  Hannah  Bunek,  dauffbter  of  Johd 
Tajlca  of  Kiiigit<»-upoa-Huil. 

(Xi£a  Story  of  Sir  ■Cbarlm  Tllatoa  Bririttt.-  hf 
hb  biotbttr.  &  K  Bright,  and  hii  aoa,  OtunrlM 
"BOfitHi  V««miaitw  {imy,  BoUnbon'a  Beg. 
Mwcbaot  Xarlma'  Sdtool,  ii.  977 ;  obitonr^r 
noticei  in  Frg^.  lut,  Civil  Bngrs.  toL  xciii..  avd 
electric^  B«Tiev.  1 1  Sfa?  188a.]      T.  H.  B. 

BEIQHT,  JOHN,  <J811nl988),  owtor 
and  atataanmn,  i^as  mm  at  Oreenbank, 
Roobdiae,  JUneaBfaira,  011:16  Nov.  18U.  iU 
was  the  aeoond  child  of  Jacob  Briffhfe  of 
Rochdala  by  Martha  l^ood,  the  d^tghterof 
a  Uadennaa.ia^  BolUDi*lo-Mooz8,Lanoa9bir0. 
His  father's  SamiXy  hAd  beea  Mitl«d  in  the 
awenteenth  cont.ur7.^fon  &  fann  nearliTna- 
ham, -Wiltabire^  thraa  miles  sQath-weab  of 
Woottoo  Bawett.  In  17  U  Abraham  Bright 
of  l^yn^ham  iq«nri«d  Mftrth*.  Jacobs*  who  is 
■ai^  ipitl^oqt  tEcfap4*tion»  to  hftve  been  a 
Jawom.  Tbey  mwc#ted  to  Comtey.  Their 
tmat^rand^r  •Jwob  Bi!igbt,':w«a  bom-  at 
CoTcptry  ii^  i77fik  thO'TloiuigMt  of  oiriit  ohiln 
dnn  o{  William  Bright  by  bia  vii^  Mary 
Ooode.  lulSOa  JacobBrigbbivovadtoSoete 
dale.  HawaaatthiatijnebQoklEfwpw.taJohfi 
and  ^ViUiftnt  Holmea,  yrho  toon.  afterwArda 
built  aoottan-^mpoxt^facto^ykiiowji.  as  tbv. 
Hangituf  ^oadTactwr,  at  Rochdale.  Hia 
first  ,vi£tw«i  Sophia  Holmes,  hia , employers' 
aiater.  She  ^jad  10  £[ay  1806.  Hia  max- 
riajgatfl  Martha  Wood  ^ook  placp  oo^l  July 
ISW. ; ,  Xba  iwne  of.  this ,  «ecQMA  mamaa^ 
ma  .«e;«!9a  sona  land  four  <dawhtBM,  The. 
flnt  child,  William,  bom  in  IBIO,,  died  in, 
ISU.  From  thl»  dat»  John  Bright,  th* 
aoquid  child,  y^M-  the  head  of  the  .fiH»Uy^ 
John,  3rigbt'a  mother  died  on  M  Jane  1330* 
aged  ill  Jacob  Biight»  bis  father,  married 
a  tbirdirife  in  Alary  Met«aU;  daughter 
of  a  iaiima):  <^  Waw^ydaler  Yorbahire.  By 
her  he  bad  no  iasue.  He  died  on  7  J«ly  1S61 , 
•ged.TS... 

.  In  1609.  JM9tt.Bci^t..faKi|c;afL  old^ 
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and  houM  called  Qreanfaauk  <«  Oronk^abaiv 
CommoB,  Rochdale,  and  it  was  here  that  Jobn 
Bright  waa  faora.  Ha  waa  at  fink  aant  to  the 
achooL  «f  William  Uttlowvod  of  Vtawtataaad; 
Boohdale.  La  183it  he  waa  (emirradtft  tka 
Frienda'  a^odiat  AekwortibnearPontefnto^ 
wheni  hia  bad  bean  e^iteatod.  Tbo 

family  bad  beeaquakerB  since  the  early  days 
(tf  4bat«eot,and  thelmo^rladge  that  one  of  Ua 
anoestxnaf  John  Gratt<Hi,  bad  been  a  anfierei* 
undflv  the  ^anal  larwa  a£  C^les  II  sUunped 
a  lsatin|;^.  usMaasion  upon  Jobn  Briffht's 
mind. '  ui  ISSA  be  was  romored  to.a  scliool 
kept  by  William  SimpsotL  at  York,  aad 
theaCB  in  1836  to  a  sofaool  at  Newton  near 
Qlitharise,  Lanoaahiri.  Hera  faofintaeqnited 
bis  loye  oif  fidikkg,  for  whioi  he  found  oppor- 
tunity in  the  n^^bttring  river  Hoddor.  Ho 
toftbecanie  intMortad  ia  poUtice  durittg  tiie 
ekoitaowut  of  the  Fraston  alectaon  of  1880. 
when  Oq^  Hiutraee  Hmn,  Hantv]  ma 
retnraed  anunat  EfdaMtd  Qwga  Cmfie^ 
Smith  Stauey  (aftemardafowrtsentb  Earl  m 
I^B'by)  [q.T.l  He  was  at  thu  time  ud 
tbn)iwu>ttt  the  strug|^e  for  the  reform  Inll 
of  18^  seeustodied  to  read  tbe  nAwapapam 
aloud  to  bis  fiathar  Ukd  &mlly  in  the  aTStt* 
inga.  In  1880  be  paid  hia  first  TUit  to  Loo* 
dOn  1^  coach.  The  joui3My,  as  ha  afto^ 
wards  ,  narrated  in  a  apeeeb  at  Rochdale 
iUustBati<ra  4^  the  advance  of  material  pro* 
coot  SI.  10s.,  and  occupied  tweatiy-oiM 
At  tJiia  time  be  was  taldag  part  in 
the  matkagement  of  bis  fitther'a  mills,  now  m- 
creased  to  two,  at  Rochdale.  Hiafint  pumio 
apeech'waa  dalivered  at  Catler  Lade  Httad, 
near  fioeh^K  In  1380}  in  aappoit  of  the  taw* 
paranotBUmraflnl.  Hnaseoiid  and  third  IoI-f 
lowed  not  longaAemiida  OB  the  same  thhBM^ 
at  the  eld  Woieyau  ehapaV  Rochdale,  anda* 
Whitwotth.  Tbeaa  apeechaB  were  aUooaa* 
mittfld  to  tiemocy,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
third  the  speaker  broke  down.'  In  conae* 
QMnce  of  this  iuluns,  and  «t  the  engoeetion 
m  1882  of  the  Rev,  John  AUis,  a  baptist 
mitrnter  then  stationed  at  Manofaester,  he 
aboztdobed  speakmg  by  rote.  ThsBceinth 
heapobe  aa  A  rule:  fona  careftilly'pveparad 
notee,  the  opening  seatcuces  and  the  (MOTB^ 
tioki  alone  iMng  written  iwit. 

Daring  tbia  period  of  bis.lifc  Bright  joined 
m  the  onnent  amuaeaeats  of  hie  mwrni  i 
porarisa.  BewAto  1888  be  waa  an  aotiw 
membflr  <tf  the.  Bodiidala  orisketdub.  He 
does  not  appear  to  have,  bedtt  a  flnt^iate 
plainer,  bis  average  for  that  yeas  being  six 
ruu  oaly.  His  real  intewrt  wiaa  in  pttblie 
life.  In.Afrill88Shea«iit8d  in  fbnai&i^ 
tbd  Bocbdale  litemsy  and  Phiiosophicu 
Society,  and  presided  at  its  first  meetikigi 
Zhe  poUtkal  opkuona  formed  dfcring  ikmi 
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ourly  years  were  retwned  by  faim  throughout 
hi*  life.  On  7  Nov.  1688  he  mtrodneed  a 
motion  at  a  meeting  of  the  cociety  '  that  a 
limited  monarchy  is  beet  suited  for  this 
eonntry  at  the  present  time.'  This  he  regarded 
as  an  axiom  of  politiosr  and  on  7  AprU  1872 
(Tiautt  10  Apnl  1872),  in  reply  to  a  letter, 
declined  even  to  discuss  the  question  of 
Monarchy  t>.  Republicanism.  Ilia  attitude 
towards  the  church  was  simihirly  consistent, 
tiiough  the  outcome  rather  of  his  early  train- 
ing than  of  independent  reflection.  Hisfather 
had  frequently  been  distrained  upon  for 
church  rates,  and  when  in  1884  an  attempt 
was  made  to  levy  a  cbturoh  rate  upon  the  in- 
habitants of  Bocudale,  Bright  threw  himself 
wi^  vehemenoe  into  the  stmmle.  For  mvea 
years,  from  1884  to  1841,  Rocibdale  was  dis- 
tracted by  tills  CQDtroTersy.  Bright  at  once 
took  the  lead  of  the  anti-church  party  and, 
in  a  aoceession  of  powerful  addreBses,  founded 
dennnciationa  of  the  principle  of  church  esta- 
blishments upon  the  text  of  church  ratee.  On 
29  July  1S40,  on  the  occasion  of  an  attempt 
to  induce  the  parishioners  to  make  a  church 
rate,  he  delivered  in  the  ehurchvazd  of  St. 
Chad's  Church,  Rochdale,  one  of  the  speeches 
which  won  him  a  reputation  before  he  entered 
parliament.  Hiseloquence  carried  hieamend- 
ment  to  the  proposal,  and  led  eventually 
to  the  abandonment  of  the  endeavour  to 
levy  a  chnzeh  imte  in  Bodidale.  The  spMok 
-waszepnated  from  the '  Manchester  Times' 
Ibr  distribntion.  Another  formed  jnd^ent, 
ii^roduoed  br  him  in  1884  to  the  Ltterary 
and  RiiltMophieal  Society  of  Rochdale,  waa 
npon  capital  jmnishment.  His  convictions 
of  its  WTMignilness  remained  with  him  to 
the  last,  and  he  repeatedly  spoke  and  voted 
tve  its  abolition  when  in  uie  House  of  Com- 
mons. Oftheee  speeches  the  most  remarkable 
was  that  delivered  on  3  May  1864,  affording 
a  contrast  in  its  illustrations  from  history 
and  experience  to  the  abstract  though  effac- 
tive  argument  of  thirty  years  earfier.  In 
1636  he  had  already  marked  out  his  position 
with  regard  to  fictory  legislation.  A  pam- 
phlet had  been  published  by  John  Fiuden 
fg.  T'l  M.P.  fat  Oldham,  entitled  'The 
CxuaB  of  the  Futory  Syrten.'  To  this 
Bright  is  said  to  have  written  an  anmymous 
uawn  (BiBVEiT  Smith,  i.  84).  He  agreed 
tJiat  a  roductiott  of  the  hours  of  labour  was 
needful  for  the  factory  operatives,  but  he 
olgeoted  to  the  lutOTfereoce  of  the  legisla- 
ture. Writing  to  a  corre^ndent  on  1  Jan. 
1684  he  said,  'I  was  opposed  to  all  legisla- 
tion restricting  the  working  of  adulte,  men 
er  women.  Iwaa  in  fiivonr  of  legiuation 
leetrieting  the  labour  and  guarding  the 
lual^  ai  obildren,  ...  I  still  bold  the  opi- 


nion that  to  limit  by  law  the  time  dnring> 
which  adults  may  work  i«  omnse  and  la 
many  cases  oppres^Te.'  The  real  cone  of 
the  operative  was,  he  maintained,  the  com 
law.  Henceforth  Bright  stood  forward  as 
the  defends  of  the  manu&etnrere  against 
the  landowners.  The  repeal  of  the  oom 
laws  and  the  extension  of  the  factory  acts 
were  the  rallying  criei  of  the  two  parties. 

In  1683  Bright  paid  hie  first  Tint  to  the 
continent.  In  a  letter  dated  16  Jan.  1883, 
declining  an  invitation  from  the  Union 
League  Club  of  New  Tork  to  visit  America, 
he  speaks  of  his  *  once  strong  appetite  for 
travel.'  He  sailed  from  London  to  Oetend 
and  visited  Glwnt,  BmsaelSf  Antwerp, 
Oolc^e,  Frankfort,  and  Mayeime.  Thenoe 
he  voyaged  down  the  Rhine  to  Rotterdam, 
and  returned  home  to  Roehdale.  In  the 
summer  of  1686  he  took  a  more  extended 
tour  to  Lisbon,  Gibraltar,  Malta,  S3nra,  the 
Hreeus,  Athens,  Smyrna,  Constantinople, 
Beyroat,  Jaffa,  Jeruaalem,  and  Alexandria. 
From  Alexandria  he  set  out  on  his  home- 
ward voyage,  but  at  Athens  was  attacked 
by  an  intermittent  fever.  Having  recovered 
from  this,  he  embarlred  in  a  Greek  sailing 
vessel  for  Malta.  From  Malta  be  sailed  to 
Catania,  Messina,  I^ermo,  and  Naples. 
After  Naples  he  visited  Rome,  and,  passing 
through  Florence,  Le«hom,  and  Genoa,  re- 
turned to  En^and  By  way  of  Marseilles 
and  Paris.  The  voyage  occupied  eight 
months.  TTpon  his  xetura  to  Rochdale  in 
1887  he  deliTered  a  lecture  vmtm  his  travels. 
Once  more  he  threw  himself  into  politics. 
The  whig  government  in  1686-7  held  t^ce 
by  the  precarious  tenure  of  a  majority  of 
thirteen,  and  a  dissolution  was  at  any 
moment  possible.  In  anticipation  oi  the 
struggle  Bright  issued  anonymously  'to 
the  radical  reformers  of  the  borou^  of 
Rochdale '  an  indictment  of  the  tory  party 
in  parliament,  associating  with  it  the  odium 
of  the  exaction  of  church-rates,  of  the  com 
laws,  and  of  the  demor^isatiott  of  the  people 
by  drink  (SI  Jan.  1887).  On  18  Oct.  ifed 
he  joined  the  committee  of  the  Anti-Oom- 
Law  Aaaoeiation,  as  it  was  then  called.  He 
and  his  &ther,  -with  whom  he  entered  into 
partnership  in  18S9,  t(f[ether  contributed 
nearly  800/.  to  the  assoeutim's  funds.  On 
3  Feb.  1889  he  addressed  an  antr-com-law 
meeting  in  the  Butts  at  Rochdale.  By  this- 
time  hie  conviction  in  fkvour  of  free  impor-- 
tationof  com  had  expanded  into  a  conviction 
in  favour  of  free  trade  in  general.  The  meet- 
ing waa  attended  by  tfaoasanda  of  persona, 
among  tiiem  a  numerous'  body  of  chartists, 
who  succeeded  in  carrying  an  amendment- 

Iheeffeeb  that  political  should  precede  eeo- 
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aomie  reforms.  Bzu^ithadnowftttraetedthe 
Botiee  of  Richard  Oobden  {a.  v.]  They  had 
first  met  in  1836,  when  Bneht  called  upon 
Oobden  at  his  office  in  Mosley  Street,  Man- 
dtegttft,  to  ifivite  him  to  speak  at  a  meeting; 
for  the  promotion  of  education  held  in  the 
schoolroom  of  the  baptist  chapel  at  Roch- 
dale. Ciohden  attended  and  spoke.  The 
ttcqtiuntance  presently  ripened  into  a  warm 
friendship,  and  Cobden  pressed  Brigttt  into 
thesenrice  of  the  aMoeution  kumn  altsr 
HanSi  1888  as  the  Anti-Coni-Jaw  Le^ne. 
It  ms  towards  the  elose  of  this  year  1889 
that  Bright  made  his  first  appearance  as  a 
league  orator  outside  his  own  town.  At 
Gobden's  request  he  att^ded  a  dinner  at 
Bolton  in  nonour  vf-  Abraham  Walter 
FaidtoB  [q.  tJ,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
movement.  He  was  |nresent,  as  a  Bochdale 
delegate,  at  a  meeting  at  Peterloo,  Man- 
chester (13  Jan.  1840),  preliminary  to  the 
foundation  of  the  Free  Trade  Hall.  At  this 
meeting  his  subsequent  colleague  in  the  re- 
presentation of  Manchester,  Thomas  Milnei^ 
Gibson  [q,  T.],  made  his  first  public  appear^ 
ance  in  that  town.  On  29  Jan.  1840 
Bri^t  became  treasurer  of  the  Rodidale 
fffsnch  of  the  league.  As  morer  of  a  reso- 
lution against  the  oom  lav  he  addressed  a 
meeting  (rf  two  thousand  people  at  Man-^ 
Chester  on  15  April,  which  decided  uptni 
stirring  anew,  by  means  of  deputations,  the 
agitation  in  the  great  towns.  Durii^  1641 
the  efiecU  of  tlw  United  States  tariff  were 
keenly  Mt  in  Lancashire.  The  Rochdale 
flannel  trade  was  almost  annihilated.  Manu- 
facturers who  had  hitherto  been  indififerent 
to  com  laws  were  awakened  by  inisfortune 
to  a  sense  of  the  cogency  of  Bright'e  demon- 
strations that  they  nad  a  commtra  interest 
in  free  trade.  In  Norembet  1839  Bright 
married  Elisabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  Jona* 
thanPriestmanofNew(iastle-on-Tyne.  Mrs. 
Bright  died  on  10  Sept.  1841  at  Lwmington, 
learing  one  danghter,  Helen  Friestuan 
Bright,  afterwards  married  to  Mr.  W.  S, 
Chtrk  of  Street,  Somerset.  Tbree  days  after 
his  wife's  death,  when  he  was  'in  the  depths 
of  gxi^  almost  of  despair,'  Cobden  paid  nim 
a  Tlrit  of  condolence.  Cobden  seized  the 
opportunity  to  exhort  his  friend  to  forget  his 
melancholy  in  work,  and  they  pledged  each 
other  to  'never  rest  till  the  etrm  law  was 
repealed,'  Prom  this  time  ilntil  the  final 
tnUmph  of  the  Anti-Com-law  League  the 
two  friends  stood  side  by  aide  in  the  pubHe 
eye  as  tlie  leaders  of  the  movement; 

In  1842  the  league  determined  to  carry 
ita'  csmpaign  to  the  doors  of  parliament. 
At  a  meetmg  attended  by  delegates  £rbm 
Tarious  parts  of  the  countryi  held  in  tlw 


Crown  and  Anijhor  tarerb  iu  the  Strand, 
Bright  made  his  first  great  speech  u  Lon- 
don and  at  once  establiahad  nia  reputation 
as  an  orator.  He  addressed  a  conf^nee 
held  at  Herbert's  hotel  in  Palace  Turd  on 
4  July,  in  which  he  graphically  described 
the  destitution  prevalent  throughout  the 
country.  He  interviewed  the  Duke  of 
Sussex,  who  expressed  sympathy  with  the 
league,  an  adbenon  of  the  first  importanoe 
at  a  time  when  repealm  excited  a  Tebemtot 
detestation  ui '  the  uindB  of  the  governing 
olaeses.  He  fiirmed  one  of  a  dentation  to 
the  home  secretary,  Sir  James  Graham,  with 
whom  he  crossed  swords  in  argument  ss  to 
the  economic  condition  of  Manchester.  '  At 
the  board  of  trade  his  deputation  wait«d 
upon  Lord  Ripon  fsee  Robinson,  Fbgdehiok 
Jobk]  the  president,  and  Gladstone  thQ 
vice-president.  In  appearance  aU  this 
activity  was  fruitless,  except  that  Peel 
acknowledged  himself  impressed  by  the 
information  afforded.  The  enemy  sought 
to  divert  the  attack  by  the  agency  of 
chartism.  A  general  turn-out  of  operatives 
in  South  Lancashire  was  proclaimed  for 
10  Aug.  1842.  Bright's  woupeo^e  joined 
in  the  strike.  He  addressed  the  crowd  in 
the  neighbouriiood  of  Qreenbank  mill  and 
was  auocessfdl  in  perenadii^tiiem  to  alMteia 
fSrom  the  violenoe  eommitted  in  other  towns. 
On  17  Aug.  he  published  an  *  address  to  the 
working  men  of  Rochdale,'  In  tl^  he 
pointed  out  that  '  with  a  bed  trade  wages 
cannot  rise,'  that  tiie  a^tatiott  ibr  the  diarter 
would  do  nothing  to  improve  their  ecAioraiA 
condition,  and  that  the  real  cause  of  their 
misfortune  was  the  com  law,  The  addretfs 
was  copied  into  the  newmapers  and  had  the 
efilect  both  of  tranc|uillt8ing  the  operatives 
and  of  directing  theur  attention  to  the  com 
law  as  the  proximate  cause  of  their  suff'er^ 
in«, 

During  the  late  autumn  and  vrinter  of 
1842  Bright,  in  company  with  Cobden, 
Ashworth,  Perronet  Thompson,  and  other 
speakers,  visited  the  midlands  and  Scotland, 
where  they  conducted  their  propaganda  and 
gathered  subscriptions  for  the  league.  They 
succeeded  in  coUectin^^  a  sum  of  about  8,000;, 
At  the  same  time  Bright  was  not  inacttre 
^ith  his  pen.  Rocbd^e  was  still  agitated 
by  the  dispute  about  church  rates.'  Dr. 
John  Edward  Nassau  Molesworth  ^q.  v.], 
the  vicar,  having  published  a  magazine  en- 
titled 'Common  Sense'  in  the  mterest  of 
the  church,  a  counterblast  was  issued  called 
•  The  Vicar's  Lantern.'  It  continued  down 
to  the  end  of  1843,  Bright  being  a  frequent 
contributor  to  its  pagea  with  sarcaBtte  aiticleh 
on  the  Rochdale  draxoh  party  and  the  oorn 
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Uir.  CoMen  apiveciated  and  utilised  this 
^ft  of  pamphleteering.  'Writing  to  Bright 
on  12  May  1S42,  he  suggested  articles  for 
the  Anti-Bread-tax  Circular  attacking  the 
olmgy  for  their  support  of  the  com  law,  and 
ridteuUng  their  counter-provision  of  chanty 
for  the  sabsistence  of  the  manufacturing 
population.  The  articles  appeared  anony- 
mously  in  the  number  of  19  Sfay,  in  all 
proba&Iity  from  Bright's  pea.  But  he  did 
not  pursue  this  form  of  activity.  '  I  never/ 
he  replied  to  a  correspondent  on  21  Jan. 
1879,  'write  fqr  renews  or  any  other 
periodioali.' 

Cobden,  in  giving  to  his  brother  an 
account  of  his  progress  in  parliament  in 
February  1843,  wrote, '  If  I  had  onlv  Bright 
with  me,  we  could  worry  him  (Feel^  out  of 
office  before  the  close  of  the  session.'  A 
month  later  a  vacaucy  occurred  for  the  city 
of  Durham.  At  the  last  moment  Bright 
determined  to  contest  it,  his  address  bemg 
pubUshed  on  the  very  day  of  nomination, 
0  April.  The  issue  was  the  com  law.  On 
6  April  his  opponent,  Lord  Dungannon,  was 
returned  by  607  to  405  votes.  A  petition 
followed.  Lord  Dungannon  was  unseated 
for  bribery,  and  Bright  again  came  forward. 
On  26  JuW  he  was  returned  by  488  votes 
anuut  410  {pven  to  his  opponent,  Thomas 
Porris,  Q.O.  Bright's  speech  at  the  hustii^ 
is  remarkable  as  a  discuimer  of  party  alle- 
giiDoe  and  an  assertion  that  he  stood  as  a 
free  trader,  and  therefore  as  the  candidate  of 
the  working  classes.  Referring  to  the  arms 
lull  for  Ireland,  then  before  filament,  he 
signalised  as  the  causes  of  Irish  unrest  the 
maintenance  of  the  protestant  establishment, 
and  the  abuse  of  tLelr  power  by  the  Irish 
landlords.  At  a  meeting  held  at  the  Crown 
and  Anchor  in  London  to  celebrate  his 
return  he  affirmed  that  '  it  was  not  a  party 
victo^.'  On  28  July  he  took  hia  seat  in 
the  House  of  Commons ;  his  maiden  speech 
was  delivered  on  7  Aug.  1843,  before  a  thin 
honie,  in  favoui  of  £wart's  motion  fat 
the  leduetion  of  import  duties  as  well  on 
the  raw  materials  of  manu&ctiue  as  on 
the  means  of  subsistence.  The  speech  is 
reported  by  Hansard  in  the  first  person. 
Bright  demanded  nothing  less  than  perfect 
freedom  of  trade ;  the  motion  was  defeated 
by  52  to  25  votes.  His  second  speech, 
delivered  on  14  Aug.,  was  against  a  bill 
rendering  Chelsea  pensioners  liable  to  be 
called  out  on  home  service.  During  the 
autumn  and  winter  of  1S43,  in  company 
with  Cobden,  he  addressed  a  series  of  meet- 
ing in  favour  of  free  trade  throughout  the 
nudlandsand  south  of  Kn gland.  Iii  Januaiy 
they  went  to  Scotland;  the  work  was 


arduous;  scarcely  a  day  passed  without  ft- 
meeting.  With  the  session  of  1844  came 
the  turn  of  the  landowners.  A  revival  of 
prosperity  and  two  good  harvests  robbed  the 
free  trade  agitation  of  much  of  its  point  and 
force.  VilUers's  annual  motion  June) 
for  repeal  of  the  com  law  was  defeated  by 
the  great  majority  of  204,  and  Bright  was 
forced  to  sit  down  before  the  conclusion  of 
his  speech.  Earlier  in  the  session  Sir  James 
Graham  [q.  v.]  introduced  a  bill  for  restricting 
the  labour  of  children  and  young  persons  to 
twelve  hours  a  day.  Lord  Junl^  [see 
GooPBB,  Ahthoht  Ashlbt,  seventh  Eabl 
or  SsinasBTTBT]  moved  a  reduction  of  the 
honrstoten.  Bright  (16  March)  vigorously 
attacked  Lord  ^hley's  description  of  the 
horrors  of  the  factory  system,  though  he  did 
not  deny  that  the  hours  of  labour  were  longer 
than  they  ought  to  have  been.  He  carried  the 
war  into  the  enemy's  country  by  contrasting 
the  condition  of  the  operatives  with  that  of 
the  agricultural  labourers,  and  with  the  in- 
difference of  the  landowners  to  their  priva- 
tions. An  attack  made  by  him  upon  the 
character  of  Lord  Ashley's  informants  led 
to  a  personal  altercation  ending  in  Bright's 
favour.  Lord  Ashley's  ameudment  was 
eventually  lost  by  297  to  159  votes.  The 
division  was  in  the  main  a  partjr  on^  the 
majority  being  chiefly  composed  of  oonserra- 
tives  supported  by  Bright  and  a  certain 
number  of  manufacturers,  the  official  liberals 
and  their  followers  voting  with  Lord  Ashley. 
A  counter-move  was  miule  by  a  motion  of 
Cobden  for  an  inquiry  into  the  effect  of  pro- 
tective duties  on  farmers  and  labourers.  It 
was  supported  by  Bright  (IS  March),  but  was 
defeated  by  224  to  133  votes.  On  10  June 
Bright  delivered  an  elaborate  attack,  in  which 
he  was  supported  by  Lord  Palmerston,  upon 
the  West  Indian  sumir  monopoly. 

In  pursuance  of  his  plan  of  converting 
the  fanners  and  of  reducing  the  landowners 
to  the  defensive  Bright  now  took  np  the 

iuestion  of  the  game  laws.  On  27  Feb. 
846  he  moved  for  a  committee  to  inquire 
into  their  working,  and  dwelt  especially 
upon  the  injury  imucted  by  them  upon  the 
farmer.  Peel  advised  the  county  members 
that  the  prudent  course  for  them  was  to 
allow  the  committee  to  be  granted  sub 
tilmtio.  Bri^t  followed  up  this  success  by 
an  address  on  the  game  laws  to  a  lante 
gathering  of  ianners  at  St.  Albans.  He 
published  in  1846,  at  the  expense  to  himself 
of  300/.,  an  abstract  of  the  evidence  taken 
by  the  committee,  drawn  up  by  R.  G.  W el- 
ford,  barrister-at-law,  with  a  prefatory  ad- 
dress to  the  farmers  of  Great  Britain  from 
his  own  pen,  setting  forth  the  evils  of  game 
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preserving  to  the  tenant.  A  bill  for  the 
repeal  of  the  game  law^  founded  upon  hie 
dnfk  report,  waa  introduced  'hj  him  into 
the  Houm  of  OmnmonB  on  28  March  1848. 
But.  as  he  rabeeqnentlT  explained  (letter  ot 
16  Not.  1879), he  found  that  'farmers  dared 
Bot  or  would  not  make  anj  combined  effort 
to  do  themaelTea  jnettoe/ Mkd  turned  his 
attention  to  other  qneetiona. 

The  queeticm  which,  in  the  session  of 
1846,  most  stirred  the  public  mind  waa  that 
of  the  Majnooth  grant.  On  8  April  Peel 
proposed  ite  augmentation.  Bright  spoke 
on  the  16th,  opposing  the  grant  upon  the 
general  principle  of  disapproval  of  ecclesias- 
tical endowment  by  the  state.  This  vru 
one  of  the  two  occasions  in  the  course  of 
twentj'five  yetie  in  which  Bright  and  Cob- 
den  TOted  against  each  other.  The  other 
was  OB  a  fuestioD  of  upenditvre  for  the 
South  Kensmgton  Moseom.  Hie  Maynooth 
IriU  was  carried  by  828  to  176  Totea, 

In  September  1846  Bright,  then  recruiting 
hia  health  at  Invemesa,  received  from  Cob- 
den  a  letter  annoonong  the  imminence  of 
hia  retirement  from  public  lifo  as  a  ocmse- 
quence  of  financial  embairaasment.  Bright 
readied  pleading  tea  delay,  and  in  the  mean- 
time addressed  ninuelf,  m  conjunction  with 
one  or  two  Aiends,  to  the  task  of  raising  a 
fund  to  relieve  Cobden's  immediate  difficul- 
ties. It  was  a  critical  moment.  '  The  rain 
^Lat  rained  away  the  com  laws '  had  already 
set  in.  Fkmine  had  announced  its  advent 
in  Ireland.  The  prime  minister,  already  a 
omrert  to  repeal,  was  ealeulating  how  far 
he  could  earn'  Ids  colleagues  on  the  way. 
On  22  Nov.  Lord  John  Russell  published 
his  'Edinbuigh  letter'  to  his  constitneate 
of  the  city  of  London.  It  declared  his  con- 
version to  the  doctrine  of  the  league.  '  Your 
letter,'  said  Bright,  meeting  him  by  chance 
a  few  days  later, '  has  now  made  the  total 
and  immediate  repeal  of  the  com  law  in- 
evitable :  nothing  can  save  it.'  On  4  Dec. 
the  'Times'  announced  that  parliament 
would  be  summoned  in  January,  and  that 
the  prime  minister  himself  would  introduce 
a  Inll  for  total  repral.  Meanwhile  the  league 
was  redoubling  its  activity.  Writing  from 
Stroud  in  Gloucestershire  on  the  same  date, 
Cobden  says :  '  Bri^t  and  I  are  almost  off 
onr  legs;  five  days  this  week  in  crowded 
meetings.'  On  9  Dec.  Peel  resigned,  and 
Lord  Jcdm  Russell  eiuleavoured  to  Iram  a 
ministry.  Pending  these  negotiaticms  a 
great  meeting  of  the  leu^e  was  held 
(19  Dec.)  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre.  During 
the  preceding  month,  Bright  told  his  audi- 
ence, he  had  on  behalf  of  the  league  ad- 
dressed meetings  in  nine  counties  of  ^igland. 


In  this  speech  Bright  took  occasion  to  vindi- 
cata  OoSden's  dmee  for  augmenting  the 
r^^eakrs*  forces  by  the  creation  of  uwt^ 
shilling  freeholders.  When  ehaUsujged  m 
after  years  to  distinguish  betwaen  this  fran- 
chise and  the  modem  faggot  vote  he  replied 
that '  the  votes  obtained  by  friends  m  fr<ee 
trade  in  1846  were  obtained  by  the  poseea- 
aion  of  a  real  property,'  not  by  deeds  of  ficti- 
tious rent-charges  (letter  of  20  Dec.  1879). 
A  meeting  was  neld  in  Manchester  (28  Dec 
1846)  to  raise  funds  for  the  league^  The 
firm  of  JcAin  Bright  &  Brothers  subscribed 
1,000/.  On  27  Jan.  1846  Peel  proposed  the 
repeal  of  the  com  laws.  Bright  spoke  on 
the  28tb  in  vindication  <^  Peel's  position. 
Peel  Was  observed  to  be  moved  by  Bright's 
generous  feeling.  At  the  end  of  Uie  session 
he  sought  Bright's  acquaintance.  On  1 7  Feb. 
Bright  eipounded,  in  oonnaetion  with  r«p«tl, 
the  principles  of  free  trade  ptdicy.  The 
other  measure  of  first-rate  importance  on 
which  Bright  spoke  this  session  was  Lord 
Ashley^  ten  hours  foctwies  bill.  Bright 
spoke  against  the  bill  on  the  motion  for 
leave  to  introduce  it  (29  Jan.)  and  on  the 
second  reading  (22  May),  when  it  was  de- 
feated by  a  majority  of  ten.  On  7  Aug. 
be  supported  Dr.  Bowring's  motion  for  the 
abolition  of  flogging  in  the  army.  Peel's 
ministry  had  fallen  on  39  June  upon  the 
Irish  coercion  bill;  but  the  league  was 
trinmphant,  and  on  2  July,  at  ue  Man- 
chester Town  Hall,  Bright  seconded  Cobden's 
resolution  suspending  its  operations,  prior 
to  its  dissolution  upon  the  expiradon  ot  the 
com  law  in  1849,  as  fixed  by  the  repealing 
statute. 

Public  gratitude  now  began  to  manifest 
itself.  On  1 5  Aug.  the  repeu.  was  celebrated 
at  a  banquet  given  to  Bright  by  the  mmjae 
and  inhabitants  of  Durham.  A  subscription 
of  6,000/.  was  raised  from  8,647  subscribers 
to  present  him  with  a  library  of  twelve 
hundred  volumes  in  a  bookcase  appropriately 
carved  with  emblems  of  free  trade.  The 
Manchester  Reform  Association  on  14  Oct. 
invited  him  to  become  a  candidate  for  parlia- 
ment. The  invitation  was  accepted.  Doriu^ 
the  session  of  1847  Bright  renewed  his 
activity  in  the  House  of  Conuncais.  On 
10Feb.he  unsncoessfullyoi^oBed  the  second 
reading  of  Fielden's  [see  Fibldbv,  Jobb] 
foctory  biU.  His  vigorous  individualism 
disclosed  itself  again  in  his  opposition  to  the 
government  scheme  of  education  on  20  April. 
In  his  speech  he  declined,  on  b^ialf  of  the 
nonconformists,  the  proposal  to  make  grants 
for  religious  teaching  in  denominational 
schools.  Educatim,  ha  maintained,  was  not 
the  state's  business  at  all.  If  it  ^rere  ad- 
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oiitced  to  be  it  voold  follow  thftt  edncatioa 
must  1w  oompolHT^,  a  conaBquoes  itutliDr , 
to  puUie  opmion  m  1817.  The  mt«c«at  ofi 

the  Bright  umilT  in  education  upon  rolun- 
taiy  liiuB  had  abeadj  been  shown  in  1840 
I17  the  building  of  ^achool  hv  Jacob  Bright, 
aeoior,  for  hia  workpeopU^a  diildren  and  the 

rriaion  of  a  newa-room  md  reading-room 
the  parents.  Parliament  was  diaaolred 
on  3S  July  1647,  and  the  election  at  Man- 
cheater  took  place  on  29  Jul^.  The  other 
side  had  fiiiled  to  secure  a  candidate,  and 
MilneT'Oibeon  and  Bright  were  returned, 
lliere  was  an  undercurrent  of  o|^sition  on 
the  part  of  some  old-fashioned  whiga,  who 
didiked  to  see  the  House  of  Commons  re- 
cruited from  an  ameaalTa  eluuBpioii  of  the 
middle  elassea.  At  the  ■  hustinga  a  dia- 
turbaaoe  was  raised  by  opezfttiTea  who 
reawted  Bright'a  opposition  to  the  meant 
-Factory  Act, 

The  flrat  question  which  preaaed  upon  the 
attrition  of  the  new  parluunent  was  the  con- 
dition of  Ireland,  where  famine  had  been  fol- 
lowed by  social  diaorganiaation.  Sir  Oeorge 
Gre^  [q.  T.],the  home  secretary,  introduced 
a  bill  for  giving  the  exaoutiTe  exceptional 
powers  for  the  suppression  of  crime  and 
outrage,  foig^t  had  presented  a  petition 
bearing  twenty  thousand  signatures  from^ 
Manchester  and  its  neighbourhood  a^nst 
the  bill.  He  admitted,  howeTer,that  in  his 
own  opinion  the  action  of  the  government 
wasiustifled,andTotedlt»themeaBUTe.  But 
in  alominouB  speech  delivered  in  the  House 
ol  Oommona  on  13  Dec.  he  expounded  his 
(Um^btant  conception  <ff  Irish  polity — that 
Irish  nnrest  should  be  attacked  in  ita  causes' 
rather  than  in  ita  effects.  He  advocated  a 
measure  fiu»litating  the  sale  of  encumbered 
estates,  and  ^vraing  occuintion  for  the 
peasantry  by  an  increased  partition  of  landed 
pr<^rty.  But  when,  in  the  session  of  1848, 
Sir  George  Grey  brought  in  a '  crown  and 
government  security  bill,'  directed  not 
against  crime  but  against  the  elastic  offence 
called  sedition,  Bright  spoke  against  it 
(10  April)  and  voted  in  the  minority  of  86 
to  462  on  the  second  reading.  He  carried 
his  opposition  even  to  the  thira  reading,  and 
On  Is  April  was  one  of  the  tellers  for  the 
minority  of  40  against  whkth  t^  bill  was 
passed  by  295  votes.  His  views  on  Ireland 
were  further  set  forth  in  a  speech  (26  Aug.) 
upon  Foulett  Scrope's  resolution  for  insuring 
the  enendttnre  of  the  Irish  relief  funds  upon 
reproductive  employment.  In  this  speech 
be  added  religious  equality,  to  be  effected  by 
disestablishipent,  to  the  agrarian  r^oims  he 
had  previously  indicated.  It  was  in  con- 
nection with  Lreland  that  faia  reputation  as 


a  paiUsmuktaty  orator  waa  estaUiahed  by  n 
apeech  delivared  on  3  Amil  1849  in  suppoft 
cn  the  grant  of  a  sum  of  60,000f.  to  certidn 
Irish  unions.  In  this  ^leeoh  he  anticipated 
■maaj*  vefanuB  of  the  land  laws  which  have 
since  been  oarried  into  effect — facilitation  of 
oonvoyance,  enlasged  powera  tO'Ufe  owners, 
and  land  r^pstty.  His  claim  upon  tl» 
attention  of  the  Housa  of  Commons  was 
founded  as  well  upon  his  previous  speeches 
as  upon  the  fact  that  he  was  at  the  time 
sitting  vpon  a  select  committee  to  inquire 
into  the  working  of  the  Irish  poor  Ivw.  The 
speech  was  received  with  applause  from  both 
sides  of  the  bouse,  and  was  Radially  eul(^ised 
by  Disraeli,  Bright  now  zeaolvea-  to  study 
the  Jj^A.  question  on  the  spot.  At  the  end 
of  the  aeaaion  of  1849  he  apent  a  mmth  in 
Ireland,  accompanied  bjf  a'ComaiaMonw  of 
tiie  board  of  wtnka.  Hia  invesfeigationa  difr- 
doaed  to  him  that  abaence  of  securit;^  for 
tenants*  improvements  was  a  more  fruitful 
source  of  miseij  and  discord  thui  entail  and 
^mogeniture.  His  speeches  in  the  house 
secured  him  the  attrition  of  Irish  pro- 
^^ressists,  in  concert  with  whom  he  propoeed, 
m  certain  contingencies,  to  introduce  a  bill 

firoviding  a  gffioieral  tenant  right.  These 
abours  were  reet^ised  hy  the  preeentati<m 
of  an  address  from  the  Insh  inhabitants  of 
Manohesto-  and  Solford  at  the  Manchester 
Com  Exchan^  on  4  Jan.  1850. 

His  attention  was  not  wholly  absorbed 
hv  Ireland.  Since  184C  he  had,  in  partner- 
fihip  with  his  brothers,  manaAed  two  of  the 
three  mills  belonging  to  Ids  uther^the  alyle 
of  the  firm  being '  John  Bright  ft  Brothem.' 
Hie  knowledge  of  the  Lancashire  trade 
directed  him  to  the  questitHi  of  ^e  supply 
of  cotton,  the  inaumeieney  of  which  nad 
caosM  acute  distteaa  in  that  county.  He 
perceived  the  danger  of  dependence  upon 
a  single  source,  and  on  6  M^y  1847  moved 
in  the  House  of  Commons  for  a  select 
committee  to  inquire  into  fhe  obstacles 
to  ^e  cultivation  of  cotton  in  India.  The 
house  was  counted  out,  but  in  1848  he  ob- 
tained a  committee,  of  which  he  was  chosen 
chairman.  No  actbn  halting  been  taken 
on  its  r^rt,  oa  18  June  IwO  be  moved 
for  a  commission  to  visit  India  and  eon- 
duct  an  inquiry  on  the  spot  In  thia 
proposal  he  nad  the  support  of  the  Man- 
cheeter  Chamber  of  Commerce,  whicih  he 
Addressed  on  the  subject  on  18  Jan.  1860. 
It  was  opposed  by  the  East  India  Company 
and  the  government  and  refused.  Bright 
and  his  friends  in  Manchester  thereupon 
raised  a  fund  for  a  private  commission  of 
inquiry.  In  consequence  of  what  he  learnt 
f^m  thia  inquiry  aa  to  the  maladminiatm- 
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tkn  oCthftiSaM  India  OonpMir,  he  owoMd 
^hemMwalofUwif  charter  in  1863.  Bright 
•1m  kept  a  vi^piMit  ^e  on  attempu  to 
rertTe-  or  enhwioe  protectLTe  duties.  For 
■eaaioa  after  eeaaion,  until  their  ^repeal  in 
1648)  he  denounced  thoa*  in  favour  ot  Weat 
■Indian  augar.  He  devoted  himaelf  to  the 
realisation  of  tha  liberal  formula,  peace, 
retnwdunenty  and  reform^  sapporting  Oob- 
^en'a  motion  (96  Feb.  1849)  for  the  reduction 
of  the  espeoiditure  by  ten  miUiiMU,iVPO*iB? 
■DivaeU'spnipaial  (15  Maxeh  1849)  toreliere 
■the  JUaduna*  local  rates,  and  making 
in  fKroor  of  Joseph  Hume's  [q.  t.}  reform 
biU  (4  June  1848).  Thiseubjeotnow  began 
toaswMwepredominant  importance  inBrigM's 
.nii^  Seacoaly  waa  tfa«  league  dissolTed 
wh«n  Gobden  ooBoaived  dia  idea  of  a  similar 
Qiyawsattm  aa  an  engine  for  effiBcting 
f  nrtkiai  reforaia,  to.  ha  .calbd  *  The  Common^ 
Leaipw.'  It  took  shape  in  Januarj  18id  at 
a  .aceat  meetuig  in  Maaehester*  at  which 
Ciohden  adrooatedfinaBoiftl  and  Bright  parlia- 
•SMDtaiy  refonn.  It  aooa  became  i^arBDt 
that  if  thd  new  laagua  was  to  make  way  it 
most  ooneentnte  attention  unon  one  object. 
As-  to  which  this  should  be  Bright  and 
Cobdaa  di&red.  Bri^  wasalao  of  o|iinion 
that'Oobdeo'a  bnraunta  sofaome,  tha  molti- 
sUcaUoa  of  iena  fida  forty-ehilUng  frae- 
liddtWtyaaaahiadHmiBtff«arhinar7,thougfa 
he  aimMttted  it  ty  twHwning  pnatdent  m 
1861  oEafteeholdlandaocialyat  Bodidale, 
which  added  MDne  fire  hundnd  Totars  to 
^he  conatitnaiH^.  Both  Gobden  and  firi|^t 
attepded  anmerous  meettngB. during  1860, 
in  whidi  they  set  forth  their  respectiTe 
proposals.  .3utith«diS«renoe  between  their 
views,  though  a  .quaetiim  of  .tactiu,  rather 
than  of  prinoipl^  insenait^.paBalysed  the 
a£fectiTeneas  of  the  naw  o^annation. 

'When,  at  the  <qieniBg  of  the  year  1861, 
frensy  sdaed  the  public  mind  at  toe  assump- 
tion by  the  Boaan  catholic  prelates  of 
Imritonal  titles,  Bri^  ksptldB  head,  At 
a  msMing  of  lafonun  at  the  Albion  Hotel, 
Manchester,  on  28  Jan.  1861,  be  8po)»o(Bi- 
tamptwaalT,  of  ^  'old  -rnxma^  of  both 
•aites  who  have  been  &ightainngithemsalns 
to  death  about  Uiis  papal  attression.'  He. 
twice  qtoke  against  Lord  John  Bnssell's 
eodasiastioai  titles  bill  (7  F^and  12  May). 
^Hift  liberality .  of  his  religious  views  was 
shown  by  his  speeok  on  21  July  against  Lord 
John  Russell's.  lesolation  exdnding  Alder- 
ASA  .  Salomons  [see  Siuicons,  Sia  DatisI 
from  the  House  of  Ctnnnwns  until  he  had 
taken  the  usual  oath.  Wben  this  question 
of  Jewish  diaabiUttea  came  again  in  1853 
Bright  deUveradai^eech  (16  April)  in  which 
Iw  .txpeaied .  upfHk.  this .  psotraeted '  itm^le 


the  view  which  mavf- years  after  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  legislature,  '  that  the  Com- 
mons' House  of  Bagland  is  open  to  the  Com* 
mons  of  England,  and  that  erery  man,  be 
his  creed  what  it  amy,  if  elected  by  s  con- 
stituency of -his  oountrymeu,  may  sit  and 
vote.'  As  a  friend  of  liWty  abroad  as  well 
as  at  home  Bright  moved  an  address  to 
Kossuth  at  the  Free  Trade  Hall  on  11  Nor. 
His  aeUon  was  a  challenge  not  only  to  the 
torisa  but  to  thoae  aristocratic  wlugs  whose 
■MnthpteCe,L(Rd^dmerston,had  congratu- 
lated we  Aoslrian  gOTemment  on  the  clo<e 
of  the  struggle  in  Hungair. 

In  February  1863  the  hopes  of  the  |)ro- 
■teotionuts  ware  revived  by  the  aooesrion 
of  tfae  Eari  of  Derby  to  power.  The  queen's 
speech  fainted  at  revision  of  the  free  trade 
legislation,  and  Bright  with  Cobden  sprang 
to  arms.  They  summoned  a  meeting  at 
Manchester  of  the  council  <A.  the  league. 
The  general  election  took  place  in  July. 
Milner-Gibsou  and  Bright  were  returned 
for  Manohsster  July)  by  6,763  and  6,476 
votes  rtspeetivelyt  &  majority  to  Bright  of 
1,116  over  his  conservative  opponent. 

During  the  Bright  resumed  his 

■attwntian  to  Irish  afibixs.  He  crossed  the 
Cbannel,and  on  4  Oct.  wasentntuAed  at  a 
banquet  at  Balflut  in  oalebrati)»i  of  the 
victory  of-  free  ttade.  On  36  Oct.  he 
addressed  from  Bochdale  a  long  letter  to 
the  editOT  of  the  '  Freeman's  Journal '  [see 
.Qbat,  Sik  JoHir].  In  this  be  denounced 
suf^pBstions  made  \ss  Lord  J.  Russell  and 
Lora  Chrey  for  concurrent  endowment  in 
Ireland,  and  elaborated  a  scheme  on  lines 
tobaequently  flowed  by  Gladshme  for  the 
disestablishment  and  dismdowment  of  tfae 
Irisfa  church. 

When  parliament  met  in  November  the 
free  trsd«B. resolved  to  extort  from  Lord 
Derby's  ministry  an  explicit  adhesion  to  free 
trade  policy.  Ministem  were  invited  in  Vil- 
lier^B  amndaacnt  to  address,  supported 
fay  Brigfat  in  a  remarkafaly  farilUant  speech, 
to  endorse  tiia  Isgislatton  of  1846  as  'wise, 
just,  and  beoeflcial.'  A  anccessfttl  diversion 
was,  however,  made  fay  Falmerston  in  the 
ministry's  favour,  to  the  indignation  of  Oob- 
den and  bis  following.  The  feeling  between 
tha  radicals  and  the  whigs  excluded  Oobden 
and  Bright  fron  any  place  in  the  Abndeen 
administration  frarmed  on  the  resignation  of 
Lord  Derby  (17  Dec.) 

To  tiie  puiio  of  papal  sj^fression  now 
■suoceedsd  the  pamc  of  a  French  invasion. 
As  before,  Bright  and  Cobden  remained 
cool,  and  at  a  meeting  in  the  Free  Trade 
Hall  at  Manchaster  on  27  Jan.  1668  endea^ 
vonred  to  aUi^  public  exmtement.  During 
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the  sesaioa  Sri^t supportad  by8|»eech Sir 
W.  Clajr's  MBmdjnenti  to  Dr.  PhilUntore'a 
InU  wwiiding  tbe  Ivw  as  to  churoh  rates, 
and  advooated  their  extinottoa  (36  May). 
Ha  spolqa  in  iaTOor  of  MUner-OUwon'a  three 
xeeoUtioaat  carried  a^i^aat  the  govemuemt, 
for  r<3>6aUDg  the  exieting  tiuces  on  newe- 
g^ers  (14  April).  Ob  1  July  ho  aHCOeasfully 
OTposeaQlaoBtoae'aresolKtioi^aa.chaiioellor 
of  the  exchequer,  reducing  the  advertise 
amit  dut^  to  sixpence,  and  caniad  its 
aholitioa.  Buthia^raateet  affarttbia  teeeion 
vaa  deroted  to  Indta.  In  a  maatedy  qpeeeb 
(S  June),  exbibitiof  miunte  knowledge,  he 
xeviema  the  condition  of  the  nativee,  -the, 
tMfO  of  the .  oonununioatioiu^  the  expsndi- 
toze  on  public  wotka,  the  psovitioil  for 
education,  and  tJie  floancial  huittaT-of  Indfa. 
Ha  concluded  with  the  reeommwdatiob 
that  the  company  ahould  be  displaced  and 
the  goveruioent  of  India  made  *a4^att- 
ment  of  the  governjiaent,  v^ib  a  Qouiiajl 
and  a  minister  of  state.* 

Towaidfl  the  close  of  JSCS  tdie  Uneasiness 
which  markedEuglaod'srelatioiu  with  EttBsia 
was  fanned  into  a  flame  of  populaz  passbii. 
JKnghti  who  had  so  often  been  sbyl9d  a  dema-' 
gpgne  by  the  toiy  prase,  did  what  i  he  could 
to  allay  the  axcitement.  Harafused(,60ct.) 
to  attend  a  meatinf  at  the  Maadieeter 
AtheiUBum  to  demnmce  iha  Oendoet  of 
Suasia.  A weeklatar(180ot.)lM ^PpM^ 
at  a  peace  meeting  at  Edinfanxgh,  wmtb  be 
'was  confronted  on  the  platftmn  by  Admixal. 
Sir  Charles  Napier  [q.T.}:with  me  text  of 
'  soldiers  as  the  best  peaoemakera'  '  Biighl/e 
eloquence  carried  the  audienkCe  with  him.  On 
]3  March  18M,  the  era  of  tb«  deDlamtaoa.of 
war  withBusaia,  he  oaUed  the  attorn  of 
the  House  of  Commons  to  the  reckless  levity 
■of  the  language  vised  by  Loud  Palnferstdn  and 
.other  ministers  at  a  banquet  ^ven  at  the 
Baform  Club  to  Admiral  Napier  an  hia  de- 
]^ure  for  the  Baltic.  Palmerstou  was  not 
the.man  to  submit  to  Bright's  censures,  and 
sarcastically  spoke  of  him  as  '  the  hon.  and 
lererend  gentleman,'  jCor  whioh  ha  was  re- 
buked by  Uobden.  in  Maoaulay's  judgment 
JBright  £sd  the  best  of  the  eneouaten  But 
in  the  .country  Bright  and  Gobdeni  had  fallen 
into  an  abyss  of  unpopulariiy.  They  faildd 
to  command  meeting.  Bright  was  burnt 
in  effigj*.  '  The  Briti^  nation,'  wrote  Pal- 
meiston,  *ia  nnuumDus  in  this  matter;  I 
say  unanimous,  for  I  cannDt  reckan  C(4>deu, 
Bright,  and  Co.  for  anything.*  Thmughout 
the  yesr  1854  Bright  foi:^t  his.  battle  with 
courage  and  temper.  Upon  the  da^r  when 
the  message  from  the  crown  annooncmg  the 
declaratiim  of  war  was  brought  down  to  the 
iiouse  (31  Jfazeh)  he  uttfmd  a  long  and 


'  eloquant  proteet^revieWinl;  the  reooit  nego- 
tiations, «tuMineiag' the  'idoctnne  of  the 
balanoa<tf  pvwsr  as  atopUoable  toTnrkcr^— 
aproposHiott  whioh  tie  aoaMuted  by  cit*- 
tioms  from  the  debates  of  the  prerioos  cen- 
torr-— and  predictnjg  the  eirontatal  ruptam 
by  Bus^  of  any  ttnrventidn  imposed  on  bar 
by.  a.Bnoceaslolctimpiuignt'  -  Dunag  this  ses- 
■man  ha  delvnved  two  im^rtaat  '^ee^s  in 
pariiaanent  against  thei  orincn^Ie  of  appro- 

Sriating  pul^  fundi  to  denotbinationausm. 
f  theae  Hke  first  (S7  April)  was  'm  oppo- 
sition to  Lord,  John  BweeU's  Otdbvd  Uni- 
TBirity  refcHm  bill,  whiph,  las  miiiiitakm^f 
the  *Tclusion  Of  distentar^  be  deedribed 
'iasnltui^  to  one  half  of  the  ■pofnitclxm.* 
His  eoiisisteney  was  Aomx  in  faia  speedi  on 
6  July  againM'  1^  mhnsterial  propo^  of  a 
nant  a£  36,746/,  to  diasentnig  mimstevs  ia 
Ireland.  But  his  ums^er^ing  adhenon  to 
principle  failed  to  a]|ky  tihe  rebtiveaeeB  of 
his  eonatitnents  at  bis  attitude  tuywards  the 
■  was.  'To  the  invitation  by  oBe  of-  the  most 
influential  of  fail  Bwppttftersy  Absalom  Wat- 
kin,  to  attend  a  meeting  iii  Manobeater  e& 
behalf  of  the  patnoCie  ^ud,  h«  '  replied  in  a 
long  letter  atted  39  Oct.,  enterui^  into  » 
detailed  jnritifieatiota '  Of  hik  pontiao.  It« 
trtttdiant  expicssiona,  *I  .wUl  «arv^  nopsxt 
in  this'terriblo  crime,'  &c.,  inflahied  tiie  agi- 
tatiotL  against  ham,  and  ita  mublieatiott  'W 
Bwaanaad  othernsfwapitoelrs^edaomrtratecl, 
in  thto  eyes  ofthewab|iar^^itawHtet's  want 
□f potrietismL  A  requisrUon,  sighed  byorer 
lix  hnikdved  nalneSf  iOf  whom  660  were  oftea*- 
wards  proved  to  be  toneei,  called  upon  the 
mayor  of  Manchester  to  summon  a  meeting 
to  discuss  thie  letter.  Bright  attended,  but 
was  unable  to  seouM  a  bearit]^.  The  ^ow 
of  hands  wmsj  howtmr,'  iadoberminste,  and 
a  complimeatary  ^ote  aiokhowledged  the 
eonAistenej  of  his  eondtet.  Unpopularity 
did  not  daunt  him.  Om  3S  Dec.  he  deUvereA 
in  theHoase6f  OommoDsaphilippie  agaittA 
the  war,  sopowafful^h-itB  ef^tbatibwaa 
said  to  kafa  been  uapanlMBd  'ainee  the 
great  affiiir  between  (Mahig  andBton^tam.' 
Daring  the  reoess  he'  bold^'faoed'his  oo»- 
stitnents  a*  «he  MsMdinriter  Chamber  of 
Commeroe.  Whta:th|eabortvt«negbtiationh 
fotr  peace  nb^ere  nndertdten  br  Lord  John 
Rateell'atVieinie,h«  offered  ^'Feb.  1856) 
tosiqiport  Loxd'Palmet^ton  lU'  his  pacific 
di^tosttion  ia  ^a  spaeoh  containing  the  pas- 
sage gevelnlly  regaidiM  as  his  oratoneaJ 
masterpseee:  '  The  Angel  cfDeathfaas  been 
abroad  througbewt  the  nsd;  yoama;f  afaooot 
hear  the  beating  of  his  -wings,'  &e.  Upoh 
the  failiire  of  the'oonferonbe  at  Vienna  ha 
deliTeied  oneof  lnslongieBt^Meefaes(7Jnne), 
occupying  tteariy  thiny'OVlumiu  ot  Htm- 
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•ad  hfr  ¥100100^7  afcUcIwd  hard  P«liBe»toa 
(19Ji47)fQrnerifi<ungI,4trd  John  Buseell 
to  tha.wftr^Bitty.  Though  li«  found  it  diS- 
enlt  to  f^tain  •  beani^  out  of  doon,  he  wu 
iLmyi  listewed  to  wtfh  >  attention  in- the 
JBwue  of  Owamopf. 

A  nifm  of;  Bright'e  Moaittve  natun  coold 
not .  hear  wiraBled  the  ttnia  of  pubUc 
obloquy.  Hia  nen-oua  sjetem  showed  sign* 
of  ^viog  wayi  la  Januaiy  ISfifi^  aa  be  told 
tbe'pubUo  at  Biroaingbam  two  yeaisaud  a 
half  later  (34  Jane  X8&a)»  h«  '  oould  neither 
lead,  wiitey,Bor  ^QOTone  for  nuwe  than  a 
few  nioutes,'  Vwqual  to  the  reeunptioa 
of  Jbds  MiiUaHWitaty  workibeaoucht  rest  in 
Ttniuin  andin  Scotland,  whei»Mamuaad 
huBwK  by  aalaaoii^phuig,  Part  of  the 
mUunn  na  at  Lhwdudno  in  duly 
intaioonne  ^ith  tbe>Oobdea  family,  who 
w«ie  ataying  in.  tiie  neicIiboudMod.  In 
November,  went  to  Alglieiiif  tboice  to 
Italy  aadithe  aeoth  <^  Franoe.  la  Jonuaxy 
1867  he  h»d  an  iuterriew  at  Nica  with  the 
Empnae  oi  Buaaia.  From  Nice  he  went  by 
way  of  Genera  to  Civha  Veechia  and  Rome, 
where  ht  ^nt,  two  nontha.  On  hie  hoiaer 
ward  jpuraey  he  Tiatted  Count  CaTour  at 
Turing  and  reached  England  in  Joly,  An 
offer  jaade  hy  hin  to  hie  caBstituent«<  tn 
J&ouary  1867  to  leatgn  hia  aeab  on  the 
ncrand  of  illrhealth  was  not  aec^rted  by 
tliesi.  Ob  8  Alunbi  a  general  eljaotion  haiog 
imauiientf  iie  mote  from  Boma  stating  that 
hie  health  was  iuproTingy  and  leaving  the 
qmatiOD  of  his  candidatare.  to  hia  fnenda. 
Oobdan  waa  iStranuoas  in  promoting  hit 
rettuB,  and  on '  16  Harch  he  addressed  the 
Manaheeter  electors  at  the  Free  Trade  Hall, 
telling  them  that:  he  *  hMrd  one  of  the 
oldeat  and  most  saMci«ua  nuan  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  say  that  ha  did  not  believe 
there  w«  anp  man  in  the  house,  with  the 
exoeption  of  JUj.  Bnghit  Mtd  Mr.  Qladseonev 
who  OTeViOhanged  TCites  by  thear  eloquenoe.' 
At  Uie  electioa  on  30  Manch  Bright  was  at 
the  bottom  of  tha  poll^  nearly  tniee  tboor 
aaod  Totae  below  Sir.  John  Potter  [eas  under 
PonsB,  Tboius  BAtZun,  SufpL],  Hha  lead- 
ii^  CMdidsitaj  The  nwut  •was  no-  doubt 
nvtly  due  to  his  ahseaee,  partiv  to  the 
iMlinffiafthy  JtheBuBriaawar,  Bi^itw** 
oontnhuted  to  hy  the  desen^oa  of  man  trat 
ditionaUy  libenl,  who  resented  the  inde- 
pendence of  partjr.tias  which  he  and  Oobden 
haddispUyed'  On  31  AUroh,Bn^t.  writing 
from  Fureacet.  took  a  farewell  both  oi  tbn 
electors  of  Mancbestei  and  of  public  life. 
In  Ma;y  ha  wsaat.OeneTa^  and  on  16  June 
heamTediin  London.  A  racanoy  haring 
Mou^'ia  the  iieprawitatioiL  of  Bimu^ 


hanif  ha  was  eleetad  in.his.'shsenQfr^thout 
opposition  on  ID  Aug!,  with  the  imdar- 
standing  that  a  six  months'  inteirTnl  wan  to 
be  allowed  prior  to  Mb  taluag  hia  seal. 
After  two  yesm*  absence  ha  returned  to  the 
House  of  Commons  amid  eanard  wplause 
«a9Feb.lS58.  On  19  Feb.  Lord  Pahneo- 
ston  introduced  th«  Oftuptiiaey  to  muider 
but,  the  outcome  of  the  attempt  of  Onini  to 
assassinata  the  Emperor  Napoktoot  The 
govemmeat  wsa  defeated  by  an  amendment 
oKived  hy  Milner-QibaoB^ani  seconded  by 
Bright  without  a  speech.  Jsk  a  Irtter  to 
Joseph  Cowen,  Bright  described  it  as 
'  the  very  worst  ministry '  that .  he  had 
known  (I  Mardi  1858).  Its  defmt  at  the 
handa  of  Milnax-Gibacm  and  B[right,  whose 
parbv  Palmarston  had,  apparently  extinr 
guisaed  but  dteren  moiwia  belora)  wa# 
eharaeterised  1^  Cohden  aa  'retrihtttive 
juatice.'  .  i~ 

Indieu  a6hin  chiefly  occupied  the  aeosion 
of 1856.  '  Brij^t'a  study  pf  Indian,  cfoestiont 
led  him  to  oontribota  two  powerful  speeehea 
towards  tluur  solntion.  Of  these  the  first 
(20  May)  wasiusuppoctt  tha  conservative 
goveniment  upon  amotun  1^  theopposiaion 
censuring  a  despatdi  of  Lonl  BUanborough, 
president  of  the  boand  of  oontrol,  to  .  Lord 
Canbing,  the  govemoihgaoeral  of  India.  The 
second  was  on  24.  June,  upon  the  govem- 
aaent  of  India  bill.  la  it.Bnsli*  propounded 
his  own  schttue  of  zefbim  fer Indian  of  whick 
tha  principal  feattmsi  were  the  abolitto*  of 
the  vicoroyalty  and  a  system  of  poovineistl 
ffoveRnments.  His  fljsl  gveat  mAeUng  mCh 
hia  new  constitUeBtSitooE  place  at  the  Bit^ 
minehfun  Town  Hall  on  27  Oct  186&,«ftar 
neany  thnd  years'  absence  firom  pnbUapIsi^ 
forms.  His  speech  ,  resumed  the  campaign 
for  paeliameotary  reform,  and  contained  a 
Tigoroos  attack  6n  the  House  of  Lords. 
Two  da^  after^  at  a  banquet  in  the  same 

gsce,  bo  delivered  s.  ^acch  in  defence  of 
s  views  on  foreifpi  anim,  ooatainlng  an 
epigram  of  'Whidh  the  oenssquences  were 
wwwardsdisidosed,  English  iDreigiipclic^, 
he  declared,  was '  neither  more  noriewthaa 
a  gigantie  mtem  of  outdoor  lelief  for  the 
anstoenoy/  This  attaok.  ha  renewed  in 
another  csferm  aptodh  addressed  to  lus 
faamev  oonstitasnts  atHanchestavon  10  Bea 
He  repeated!  hia  |tfoilosals  3oc  reform  at 
BdinburDh<l£  Deo.)  and  Glasgow  (21  Dec.) 
A  Mot  dioppad  by  him  in  als  speech  of 
270ot.  1866, that' the rsfonneis.  .  .should 
have  their  own  reform  bill,'  fmetified  at  a 
meeting  do  6  Nov.  at  the  QiuldhaD.  coffee- 
house, London,  at  which  a  resolution  was 
pssMd  on  tha  motion'of  John  Arthur  Boe- 
back[^T.],  requesting  Bzlgbt  to  prqtare  one. 
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He  expounded  hia  proposals  at  Bradford  on 
17  Jan.  1869.  They  comprised  the  extension 
of  the  borougii  franehise  to  all  ratepaying 
■householders,  and  all  lodgers  paying  10/.  a 
year  ]  the  county  franchise  to  be  on  a  10/. 
rental ;  elections  to  be  by  ballot  and  the  ex- 
penses leviedfromtherates.  Thegoremment 
reform  bill,  memorable  by  its  '  fancy  fran- 
chisee,' was  introduced  by  Disraeli  on  20  Feb. 
Its  introduction  was  preceded  br  a  confer- 
ence between  Bright  and  Lord  John  Russell, 
which  excited  much  surmise.  Monoktcm 
Milsei  was  of  opinion  that  Lord  John  bound 
Bcight  orer  to  nodsntion,  Sir  Hugh  Cairns 
that  he  conceded  the  ballot  and  rediatribu- 
tion  as  the  price  of  an  fiance.  In  the 
eTont,  .Bright's  speech  against  the  second 
reading  (34  March)  was  exceptionally  tem- 
perate and  was  silent  as  to  the  oallot,  tiiough 
It  insisted  on  the  need  for  redistribution. 
The  bill  was  defeated  by  thirty-nine  Totes. 
A  diasdution  followed.  On  SO  April  Wil- 
liam Scholefield  [q.  t,]  and  Bright  were  re- 
turned for  Birmingham,  their  opponent,  (Sir) 
Thomas  Dyke  Acund  [q.  t.  Suppl.],  being  in 
a  minority  of  nearly  three  thousand  rotes. 
Gobden,  uirough  ^ght's  influence,  was  at 
the  same  time  retnnwd  for  Boohdale. 

The  consOTatin  miniatera  resolred  to 
meet-pailianuniti  b«t  were  defisated  on  Lord 
HartingtMt's  amendment  to  the  address 
QQ  June)  and  resigned.  Bright  had  been 
Ktrward  in  procuring  this  result.  At  a  con- 
ference of  the  liberu  party  held  at  "WUlis's 
Booms  on  6  June  he  had  accepted  the  leader- 
ship of  Palmerston  and  Rutsell  on  condition 
that  they  pledged  themselves  to  parlia- 
mentary reform.  He  spoke  in  support  of 
tlie  amendment  (9  June),  and  the  public 
were  expectant  of  his  incluuon  in  the  new 
administration.  Four  years  before,  Delane, 
the  editor  of  the  '  Times,'  had  written  that 
Bright  and  Cobden  must  have  been  mini- 
sters but  for  the  Russian  war.  Cobden  was 
off^ved  and  reftned  a  seat  in  ihlmerston's 
caUnet.  'Beoent  beeches/  wrote  Lord 
John  Bouell  on  26  June,  ' have  prevented 
theoffer  ofacaUnet  office  to  Mr.  Bright,' 
falmerston,  in  oonvfosation  with  Cobden, 
was  more  explicit.  '  It  is  his  (Bright's) 
attacks  on  elaasee  that  have  given  offence  to 
powerful  bodies  who  can  make  thwr  resent- 
ment felt' (ct  Briffht's  speech  of  18  Jan. 
1865).  The  whig  families  had  neither  for- 
given nor  forgotten  the  philippics  of  the 
autumn. .  Donng  the  session  Bright  de- 
livered two  luminous  speeches  on  finance. 
In  the  first  (21  July)  he  criticised  the  inci- 
dence of  the  income  tax  and  advocated  the 
equalisation  of  the  duties  on  successions ;  in 
the-  secqud.  (1  Aug.),  on  Sir  C.  Wood's  In- 


dian loan  haif  he  argned  for  a  reduction  of 
military  expenditure  and  for  a  deoentralisa' 
tion  of  Indian  government.  But  neither  of 
Uiese  speeches  was  so  fruitftil  as  a  sag^es- 
tion,  made  by  him  in  the  coarse  of  an  attack 
upon  warlike  expenditure  (21  July),  of  a 
treaty  of  commerce  with  France,  which 
should  replace  the  prevailing  diatrost  by  com- 
mon commercial  intereau  l^esuggeetionwas 
noted  by  Chevalier,  the  French  economist, 
who  was  led  by  it  to  write  to  Cobdra  a  pn>- 
posalforitfl.realisation.  In  pursuance  of  this 
idea  Cobden  visited  France  in  the  aatomn 
of  1869,andnef[otiatedtheprdimiimrytreaty 
of  commerce,  signed  39  Jan.  1860.  During 
these  pr^minary  n^fotiations,  and  those 
which,  protraetea  from  S(0  April  to  6  Nov. 
1860,  were  occupied  by  Cobden  at  Paris  in 
adjusting  the  l^nch  tariff,  Bright  was  in 
constant  correspondence  with  him,  and  was 
his  mouthpiece  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
On  28  Feb.  he  defended  the  preliminary 
treaty,  indirectly  a^iled  bythe  conservative 
opposition.  While  Cobden  was  complaining 
at  Paris  that  the  negotiations  were  rendered 
difficidt  by  Lord  Palmerston'a  provocative 
language  towards  France  and  by  his  large 
projects  of  forti6cati<m,  Kri|^t  ddiverea  a 
speech  (2  Aug.)  against  the  war  pamc  in 
England  and  the  expeaditurft  entailed  bjf 
it,  not  the  less  ot^ent  and  effective  that  it 
occupies  twenty^ight  columns  of  Hansard. 
When  Cobden's  work  was  finished  Bright 
visited  him  at  Paris,  and  the  two  had  audi- 
ence of  NapolecHi  III,  who  expressed  to 
Bright  his  sense  of  the  good  work  he  had 
done  in  endeavonrii^  to  maintain  friendly 
feelings  on  the  part  of  the  EhigUeh  towards 
France  (27  Nov.)  A  cooeequence  of  this 
interview  was  the  abolition  oi  passports  for 
English  travellers  in  France.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  French  treaty  Gladstone's 
budget  of  1860  assumed  exceptional  impor- 
tance. TheeonservativesesMwallyattacked 
its  cmummImis  to  the  French  trea^  b^  the 
repeal  of  duties  on  manu&etared  artadee. 
Pait  of  the  Mheme  involved  the  repeal  of 
the  paper  neisBf  the  item  most  fiercely 
Hsted  oy  them.  Having  passed  the  third 
reading  in  the  commons  oy  219  to  210  votes, 
this  portion  of  the  budget  was  rcgected  by 
theHouseofLords(21  Hay).  Brightthrew 
hinuelf  with  ardour  into  Uie  oonstitutional 
question  of  the  power  of  the  lords  to  deal 
with  tax  bills.  He  was  nominated  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  to  inquire  hito  prece- 
dents, and  drew  up  a  draft  report  involving 
elaborate  histoncal  research.  In  his  judg- 
ment the- commons  should  have  insisted  on 
their  riAt  by  sendit^  up  a  second  bOl  to 
tAie  loraB.   He  justified,  hit  position  in  a 
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Bpaeeh  mariied  bj  oomtitutional  knowledge 
(o  Julj).  But  tha  house  preferred  t&e 
milder  policy  of  a  aeriei  of  reeolutions  de- 
olantory  of  its  li^itt,  an  altenutim  eon- 
dsBued  lij  Bright  m  »  yimmm  demuoiai- 
tion  of  hatA  Pumentoa  (10  Aug.)  He  wu 
prominent  in  another  ^oeetion  upon  which, 
duxtnf  this  same  eeauon,  the  two  houaea 
came  mto  odlision.  On  27  April  he  esoke 
in  &roar  ttf  the  third  leading  of  the  biu  for 
theaholiti<m  of  ohnrch  ratee.  ThebiUpsMed 
the  House  of  Commons,  but  wss  rejected  by 
thaloida. 

Xliew  examples  of  a  growing  laeertiTeness 
on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Lorda  led  Bright 
to  see  that  the-  only  prospect  of  carry ing 
parliamentary  reform  was  to  arouse  the 
aetenifination  of  the  masa  of  the  people. 
In  November  and  December  1660  he  ad- 
dreesed  worhiiw-olaaa  aaiociatioM  on  their 
intenat  in  and  right  t«  BetffcnranmiBnt. 
At  tha  Bbming^iam  Town  Half  on  S9  Jan. 
1861  he  danonnoed  the. 'modem  peerage, 
bnd  in  the  dime  and  ooiraption  (tf  tlie 
rotten  borough  system.'  In  the  house  he 
supported  (6  Feb.)  an  amendment  to  the 
address  in  fiwvur  of  reform.  The-  paper 
duties  came  up  again.  Their  abolition  was 
Included  in  Qla^tona's  budget,  framed,  a 
conservatiTe  declared,  to  conciliate  Bright, 
who  delirered  an  eloquent  rlndioation  of  it 
(29  April).,  foighthad,  m  fact,  at  Lirer- 
pool,  on  LDeo.  18fi9,  propounded  a  scheme 
of  taxation  in  an  address  to  the  Financial 
Reform  Aaaociation,  towards  which  the 
liberal  bndgete  were  evidently  tending. 
Tbe  uiooDMtax,the  assessed  tuces,  except 
the  Itoofte  tax,  uia  tax  on  marine  and  Are 
inaunnoe^,aiid  the  axdae  oa  papOT  wMe  to 
be  r^waled ;  all  dntiaa  aboliahed  but  those 
OB  wme,  spirita,  and  tobeoeo,  and  a  tax  of 
ei^ht  shiUinga  per  100<.  of  fixed  Inotmie  sub* 
'Stitated.  Tlus  propoeal  foe  a  flnanci^  rero- 
lation  alarmed  the  tories;  bat,  as  Oobden 
told  him  (16  Dec.),  it  alsdmed  the  middle 
class  as  well.  Despite  his  support  of  Glad- 
stone's budget  of  1861  ne  protested 
(11  March)  against  the  increase  in  the  navy 
estimates,  due  to  competition  with  France 
in  the  construction  of  ironclads. 

During  the  period  1869-61  Cobdm  and 
Bright,  ueiigh  clbee  frieudsi  were  evidently 
drifting  apart.  Oobdan't'atreagtii.waB  be- 
^nning  to  &iL  He,  had  lost  his  eitthn- 
eiaama.  OBetAdnenr -bean  equally  aealous 
wiA-^ffht  in  the  eanae  <rf  the  ntMsion 
the  franchise ;  he  had  come  to  think  that  in 
•his  onslawhta upon  tfaeohorch  and  the  aristo- 
eraey  Bright  was  tilting  at  windmills,  that 
the  middle  class  was  ineradicably  conserra- 
tire,  that  ^ght  riiould  be '  mote  shy  of  the 


stump,'  that  his  endeavours  to  awaken  the 
maBses  from  their  political  torpor  bad  met 
with  '  absolute  lack  of  success.'  For  a 
moment  the  outbraak  of  the  American  war 
in  1861  threatenadto  aarertheir  oo-onratum. 
Gobdttt  was  inclined  te  aapport  the  aouthas 
firee-tnders.  Bri^  at  once  aaw  tiiat  more 
than  an  issue  of  economies  wu  involved. 
Aiter  mavy  arguments  the  time  came  for 
Cobden  to  address  his  Boehdale  oonatituenta. 
'  Now,'  aud  Bridbt) '  diis  is  the  moment  for 
you  to  speak  with  a  clear  vxnoe.'  Thenceforth 
Oobden  and  Biwht  were  regarded  in  Eng^d 
ae  the  two  pilJars  of  the  northern  cause. 
Bright  made  a  great  ozatorioal  efibrt  at  a 
banquet  at  Rochdale  on  4.  Dec.,  in  which  he 
indicated  the  general  positioa  of  the  North, 
and  stemmed  the  tide  of  exasperation  which 
had  set  in  over  the  Trent  affair.  But  he  pri- 
vately recommended  Ohariea  Sumner,  chair- 
man of  the  aanate  eonmittee  cm  fonwn 
relations,  to  nae  hi*  influenee  to-proonra  the 
anbmianon  <tf  the  iaaue  to  nnoonditional  arbi- 
tration. In  the  event  the  United  States 
government  gave  vrtj.  During  the  session  of 
1862  Bright  was  a  good  deal  alwent  £n>m  par- 
liament, his  attention  being  mudi  absorbed  by 
the  growing  seriouanesa  of  the  cotton  &mine 
in  Lancashire  The  cotton  supply  and  Ame- 
rican politics  furnished  the  theme  of  a  great 
speech  delivered  in  tiie  town  hall  of  Birm  ing- 
ham  on  18  Dec  He  fallowed  up  this  with  a 
speech  at  Kocbdale  on  S  F^  1868,  upon  the 
occasionof  a  meetingfi»  the  purpose  of  passing 
a  resolution  of  thanks  to  the  UMchantsof  New 
Yoric  i<a  their  contributions  to  the  diatteesed 
cotton  operatives.  He  felt,  in  &ct,  that  with 
three  ftmrtha  of  the  House  of  Ocnmnons,  aa 
Cobden  declared,  anxioua  for  the  break  up  of 
the  American  union,his  worde  wne  wastw  in 
parUament,and  determined  to  carry  the  iasuaa 
before  the  tribunal  of  the  working  clasBee, 
whose  interest  in  the  struggle  was  real  and 
argent.  On  26  March  I86S  he  addressed 
a  meeting  in  St  James's  Hall,  London,  at 
which  he  presided,  oonvened  hj  the  trades 
tmions  on  behalf  of  the  London  working 
men.  He  demonstrated  that  the  mainte* 
nance  of  slavery  was  the  motive  to  aecession, 
and  that,  as  working  men,  they  could  not 
be  neutral  when  the  degradation  of  labour 
waa  the  issue  at  stake.  At  a  meeting  at  the 
Ijcmdon  Tavern  on  16  June  faa  tve^ed  the 
question  ftom  the  pcsntof  viewofeeononuos, 
enlarging  lupon  the  the^  that  Mnaneipated 
labour  would  increase  the  supply  of  cotton. 
When  Roebuck  brought  forward  his  motion 
in  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  recognition 
of  the  southern  confederacy  (SO  June),  a  bril* 
liant  speech  bv  Bright  largely  contributed  to 
its  ddeat.  Tha  tix  villa  tlnn  behngia^  to 
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bit  irm  lud  bew  «t  a  atand'  fbr  neviy  m 
jear(speeeh  of  SO  Jmle  186^  It  wu  the 
onsu  <ifth*irari  lathedarkeMbonts-ofdiv 
aater,  -triMn  •yon  tbe  North's  wcll-irUhen 
dsqiaix«df  Blight  iuTariaU^  anticipated  a 
Tennion.  The  Tahnof  his  ipcwch  od  SO  JTnne 
was  recognised  hy  a  lonial  tribute  of  tiuslu 
ilrom  the  New  York  Ohamher  of  Commerce. 

Cobden,  it  has  been  seen,  had  ^ractieaUT' 
abandoiied  expeotatioia  of  an  efibetive  pariia- 
mentaryrefonu,  at  least  daring  Pslmerstion's 
lifetime.  Hehcrped,bo\^eTer,toatoiiee  popB* 
lar  interest  iii  nnaaee  and  land  reforBt.  Od 
24  Not.  be  met  his  eoitetitncnts  at  fioohdale 
and  deitrered  an^  addoess  on  tbe  snbj^  of 
the  law*  as  afieeting  agricultural  labourers. 
BririA  wks  ywent,  »nd  spoke  on  ithe  uima 
tofSo.  The 'Tinwa' newspaper,  which  from 
the  first  had  dasorifaed  them  habitaaUy  as  iha 
'  anti-comJaw  imasBdiaifies '  aad  bad  parsaed 
them  with  'vixDleMtfpevtiiBacioiis,  ttdun* 
eorupuloQs  (mpesirioh'  i(Gdbdsn  to  Oelatte, 
g  Dec  1663)f  Iluttned  npon  Bripht's  ai^maftent 
is  fiiTour  of  a  greater  distribution  of  land  sad 
increaeed  faeiutiee  for  landtrinafer  as  a  *  pco* 
positioofoi!  a  division  jonong  them  (thiapoor) 
ofthelandsoftherioh'(SI>ec.)  Cobdes^who 
had  also  been  sssuled  (96  Nov.),  rushed  to 
his  firiend's  defenoey  and  an  acrimokiious  con* 
troversy  ensaed  [see  D^LiM,  Joan  Tha- 
DBUsl  Tbe  aMadi  Bjpott  Bright  Oobdeit  had 
no  difficult  in  riiowui^  to  be  a  oaluoonioM 
visi^nseBitatiott.  Bnght'a  defence  of  tum- 
self  ■w^»  made  in  a  spaanh  on  the  laad.  qM»- 
tiw  at  Birmingibam  on  S6  Jan.  1664.  A 
ooBtemptible  example  of  the  BkaUgiutney 
with  waich  Br^bt  urss  at  this,  time  assailed 
win  bafimud  tn  an  ttaonymwa  panphlet, 
dated  166)1,  cntdHed  'Bemarita  on  ceMkin 
AnooTmoiu  Artioles  designed  to  rendtr 
Queen  VietorianiifKnulBr,  withanExposur* 
of  their  Authorship.  Tbe  writer  seleoted 
passagss  from  artidaB  In  the  *JkUiiohwteT 
Exarnlnor '  and  '  Loudon  Review,'  which, 
with  the  assistant  of  isbuendo  and  leaded 
tvpe,  wace  distorted  into  BefleetioOfi  upon 
toe  queen'  imputing  tbam  to  Bright  as  the 
author  of^a  plot  to .  lendeE  the  queen  nnr 
populaxandthetob7toruidecnine»athKon& 
The  ephemenl  UtmaiUM  Of  the  day  sAppUea 
abmwisrt  evidetHW  that  it  was  »  settLed  ber 
Ikf  OB  the  pvt.  of  Br^ht'a  political  oppo- 
nents that  h«  deeisiipd  to  supplant  the 
monarchy  bj  a  r^ubUc  While  Jmright  was 
in  Uirwx  <»  tha  removal  bj  thu  state  of 
l^islative  impedimenta  to  imd  acquisition  of 
land,  he  Tentained,  here  aa  el«ewhu9, «  oon- 
iiatant  individualist.  He  did  not  propose 
the  creation  by  the  state  of  .a  peasant  pro- 
prietaT7,fltiU  leas  did  heoountenBUce  schemes 
for  land  aati<»ialisation  <Lettar  of  27  Feb> 


1884).  Slmilarhv  Oft  aha  4ri  A  taaaatian,  h« 
oppoMd  ^Jime  1604) Jfr.'(4fterwaria  Sir) 
Wilfind.  lamoiA  psnniBBiVa  biU*  on  -(he 
groaad  that  tta  ruaedjr  Aw  drankcnnsss  ia 
not  parental  l^iriatian  battheflMffcwnieMt 
and  matmetaou'ttf  the  peopK 

Meanwhile  Cobden's  health  oontinned  to 
wane.  On  4MManh  1666  firi^b  wont  to 
viut  him  atUidhiinst.  Bright  had  expresaed 
a  wish  that  he  wduld  dome  to'Laadmi  to  op* 
pose  the  geriernnieBt^  bdiedne  for '  fdrtlfyiag 
Quebee.  He  caad  on  SI  Manhi  and.  died 
Bt  his  lodgbgs  in  Suffolk  Street  od  <2  April, 
Bnghtbeiagathiabedside.  On  tbe  daiy  after 
Cobdai's  ddath  Bright  iitt^Ded  a  ■h(nt  but 

EBthetiotribats  to  hfs memory.  'Ob  7  April 
e  waa  present  at  tJia  fanamL  at  llnat 
IjAvingtot  One  of  hia  last  great  speadMs 
before  Odidai'B  daath»  that  demblishu^  the 
current  sdienwa  tot  minority  .nprasAtatioB 
(Birmingham,  16  Jan.  186S),  was  t^e  ouft- 
(MUBifi  of  a  suggettioB  from  bis  friead  (06bden 
to  Bright,  16  Jan.)  DdringOobden'a  iUneas 
he  took  up  the  qiHstion.of  Cabadiaoi  de- 
feDcea,  add  spokt  m  the  House  of  Oomstona 
RguBst  the  vote  for  the  foxtifitetKons  at 
Quebec  (29  March).  The  disaolutton  of  par- 
liament took  place  on  6  J uly,  ^d  on  the  I2tfa 
Bri^t  was  returned,  for  Bimwaghsln  un- 

:  Theradiotl  puty  had  long  &H  Palmer- 
ston  to  be  an  incubus  on  their  cUm;^. 
Bright,  writing  on  10  Sept.)  dadared  that  he 
ivaa  not  anxtouB  tiUt  refonn  fsbouU  ba 
daalt-wiUi  during  bis  (Palmraaton's)  oficsal 
liftt'  On  18  Oct.  Palmerston  died.  Bright 
at  onee  xenawed  lua  activity,  feeling.  tMxe 
WHS  now  acaae  ho^  of  influencing  the  fcAitj 
of  the  liberal  aiinistry.  :The  pnlidio  aaind 
waaexenuaed  by  diaaficoklon  in  Ireland  and 
repozta  of  Cmian  ecoupiraelBa.  On  lo  I>eo. 
atBirminghfcm  Town  Atil,  V  denoaaoecl  the 
Qstabhshad  church  aa  a  i^nce  of  dienontent. 
When  government  proposed  the  attapuuton 
of  the  haboaa  oorpua  in  Ireland,  be  yWded  a 
nelactant  assent,  hut  he  took  ooeaaion  to  re- 
view and  condemn  the  administntion<^  Ir»- 
Itmd  since  the.union.  He  «raaaeiav«  in  pro- 
moting the  trial  of  Governor  Eyaft  for  the  «z»- 
entiMi  of  Gfodoor  baag  one  of  the  JanaiM 
committae'  conatitotadMrithat  fuifAfea* 

On  12  March  1866  Gladstone  noTOd  fbr 
leave  to  bring  in  theMvaramwtMfont  hiU. 
Bri^deHversd  ontbe.  fcdlowing  lught  an 
attack,  replete  with  hnaionr,;upan  Moaaiia. 
Honman  and  Lowe,  the  leadjng  ofifomemMM 
of  the  measure.  He  oonn*rea  th«m  and 
their  friands,  the  wiiiga  aoYflrse  t»  xefbm, 
to  the  xefuge^a  .of  to*  cava  oif  Adullnm, 
thereby  iDtrodooing  the  paety .  udcuBse 
'AduIiamUea'  to  jwitiaal  Aiata^.  In  hia 
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^eech  opon  th*  mtoad  nmdi^  (23  Attril) 
■0  diaelmmed  s  sItazBi  In  the  deoinoa  of  ^ 
gorenuasnt  to  defcl  with.',  the  lextemaion  of 
the  finscdiue  independdnttly  o£  rediattDahUioii 
— « taetieel  step  aawiled  by  Berl  OneMnor'a 
•mendmeiit,  and  attributed  to  Ihul.  The 
hiilf  which  he  characterised  aS'  *  not  ade-^ 
ouate/  was  abandoned  on  the  retlgnatioa  of 
toe  ministry  ( 19  Jane)  after  defeat  uoon  Lord 
DunkaLUn's  amendment  [see  Lows,  Babbit}. 
Oeneral  public  agfitation  followed  the  defeat 
of  the  bilL  There  was  an  increasing  somo 
Hutt  enfranchisement  moat  be  conceded  npon. 
a  larger  scale,  and  Bright,  as  their  most  pro- 
Aiineut  repMentaliTB  in  parliament,  was 
looked  to  as  the  lesdar  of  the  growing  num- 
bers <rf  the  advocates  of  hous^old  aufiaffe. 
When  the  Keform  League  invited  him  to  the 
meeting  in  Hyde  Park  (24  July),  which  had 
been  mohlbited  by  the  ooaserratire  govern- 
ment [see  Bbalbs,  EoHOim],  he  replied  in  a 
letter  (19  July)  indioating  the  right  of  the 
people.  At  a  meeting  in  Birmingham 
(27  Aw>)  be  pronounced  '  the  acceHion  to 
office  of  Lord  Derby '  to  be  *  a  declaration  of 
war  against  the  working  classes.'  At  Leeds 
on  8  Oct.,  at  Glasgow  on  IS  Oct.,  at  Man- 
chester on  20  Nov.,  and  in  St.  James's  Hall, 
London,  on  4  Dec.,  he  addressed  enormous 
audieneei  in  favoor  of  rafoxm.  A  year 
earlier,  whan  Palmezston  was  still  living,  be 
had  x^ilied  to  an  invitation, '  I  cannot  Mar 
the  weight  of  an  agitation  for  mfbrm' 
(10  Sept  1866).  The  accession  of  the  tones 
to  office  had  inspired  him  with  the  strength 
far  this  great  cuupaiffn.  From  Glawiw  he 
prooeeded  to  Ireland.  At  Dublin  he  de- 
Uvered  two  addressee  (30  Oct.  aud  2  Nov.), 
linking  the  cause  of  disestablishment  and 
land  reform  in  Ireland  with  the  refonn  of 
parliament  through  the  agnncy  of  a  new  de- 
momtic  constituency.  It  was  at  a  banquet 
organised  by  the  National  Reform  Union  at 
Manchester  on  20  Nov.  that  he  laid  down 
hoosehold  suffirage  aa  the  essential  basis  of 
the  nest  bill.  On  4  Dec.  he  addressed 
the  trade  societies  of  London  on  the  same 
topic.  It  was  upon  this  occasion  that  he  made 
a  memorable  defenoe  of  the  queen,  upon 
whose  infrequent  appearance  in  public  Ayr- 
ton  [see  Atbtov,  Aoion  Skeb,  auppl.]  bad 
o^red  some  eensoriooa  criticisms.  His  ac- 
tivity exasperated  scnne  of  his  opponents  to 

Etty  reprisals  tn  the  form  of  calunmies  upon 
I  relations  to  his  workpeople.  These  abtsda 
involved  bim  in  an  acrimomous  correspon- 
dence with  Sir  Richard  Garth,  member  for 
Quidford.  They  were  rebutted  1^  an  ad- 
dress of  twelve  hundred  of  the  firm's  work- 
people at  Kochdale  (26  Jan.  1867)  and  by 
another  from  his  fellow-townsmen  (80  Jan.) 


When,  at:  the  cnie^ng  of  1^  sesuou 
(11  Eeb.),  Divaeli  bitrodaced  a  series  of  re- 
Bolntions  in  fiuronr  of 'xefonn^  Bright  con** 
denmed  the  resoluticas  (Letter  of  16  Feb.), 
and  in  the  House  of  Ocnnmoos  demanded  a 
biU{llF^.)  Hie  ministry  eapitolated,  and 
the  bill  was  introduced  on  18  Marob.  On 
the.  second  nia^'  ef  the  second  reading 
(26- March)  Bt^ht  deltvmd  a  hostile  crit£ 
oism-  of  the.  msudne. '  He  resumed  his  attack 
upon  it  U  a  eKeat  public  meelang  at  Binning^ 
ham  oa  22  .^Hrll,  and  again  is  Hyde  Pane 
oneMi^.  wktathe  k»da>Mptdbwttt]ie. 
1^  withanamenAnent'infeiroarof  tliaive* 
^esaitation  af  nuuoritiee,  Bright  ^tested 
vehemently  against  it^  as  bbiog  a  restriptiiMa 
of  electoral  power  (S  Aog.)  Neverthelese 
the  amendment  Ini*  aec«^tea  by  269' to  201 
votes.  The  next  adranee  of  vefonsMB,'h» 
wrote  (18  Aug.),  most  be  to  the  bdlot.  Td 
this  he  added  redistributdon  in  a  speech  at  a 
congratulatory  meeting  on  the  dlecUon  of  hik 
brouier  Jacob  for  Manchester  (23  Dec.) 

The  state  of  Ireland  was  now  engiiMBing 
the  attention  of  the  country.  At  Rodbdaln 
(28  Dec.),  at  Birmiiurham  (4  Feb.  1868),  and 
in  the  House  of  Commons  (13  Manji),' 
Bright  founded  on  Irish  discontent  a  plea 
for  the  extension  by  state  aid  of  the  Irish' 
proprietary  and  for  Lnsh  diaeatablishnient. 
By  these  speeches  he  contributed  mneh  to 
mwMie  the  public  mind  for  Urn  resolutions 
by  Gladstone  in  fiivour  of  disestaMishment, 
which  he  supported  in  the  House  of  Oom* 
mons  in  a  masterly  speedi  (1  Ajnil).  Hbe 
final  debate  led  to  apassageof  arms  betwera 
Rnght  and  Disraeli,  Bri^t  descrilnng^  the 
prime  minister's  reference  to  bis  interviews 
with  the  queen  as  coached  '  in  a  manner  at 
once  pompous  and  servile,'  and  Disraeli  re- 
torting that  he  was  indulging  in  '  stele  in- 
vective.' 

Iiisb  disestablishment  now  occupied  the 
first  place  in  Bright's  political  ^gramme 
and  in  the  mind  of  the  count^  at  lane. 
He  expounded  it  to  the  Welsh  National  Ke- 
form Association  at  Liverpool  (3  J une  1868), 
to  the  lamezkk  Afltensiun  (14  July),  and 
to  his  Birmingham  constituents  (22  Aug.) 
Parliament  vaa dissolved  on  11  Nov.;  on 
16  Nov.  Bright  was  re-elected  for  Birming- 
ham,and  was,on  the  formation  of  Gladstones 
first  ministry  in  December,  ofiered  the  plaoe 
of  secretarv  of  state  for  India.  He  defined 
the  offer,  ctiiefiy  on  eonscientions  grounds,  as 
the  office  would  associate  him  with  military 
administration.  He  afterwards  accepted  the 
presidency  of  the  board  of  trade,  bein^  re- 
elected for  Birmingham  without  opposition 
on  21  Dec.  He  was  at  the  same  time  ad- 
mitted to  thB  calunat  and  Uie  privy  ooundl, 
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'  Punch '  ftignalisinir  the  event  by  a  cartoon 
entitled'A"Friei»d^'atCourt'(19Dec.)  The 
pages  of  '  Punch '  at .  this  time  attest  the 
place  occupied  by  Bright  in  the  public  mind 
as  a  piiuoipal  author  of  the  leadmg  measure 
of  the  eeuion  of  I860,  ihe  bill  for  the  dis- 
establishmeDt  <^  the  Irish  church.  On  tbe 
second  night  of  the  second  reading  (19  April 

whieti  exotad  tmireTSal  admiiation.  After 
Iriflh  diMataUiahment  waa  eatxied  the  Irish 
land  c|ueBtion  nuriTed.  The  remedy  of 
state-aided  purchase  for  the  insecurity  of 
Irish  tenanto  had  long  been  adrocated  hy 
him.  But  a  division  of  oinnion  in  the  cabi- 
net.  pxerented  the  adoption  the  la^r 
meaanre  he  propoeed,  the  purchase  clauses  of 
the  lasd  hill  of^l87p  being  but  an  imperfect 
conoesBon  to  views  whi<m  a  breakdown  in 
health  in  January  1 870  prevented  his  pressing 
wiUi  success  upon  his  coUewues.  A  lon^ 
illness,  like  that  of  1866,  followed,  necessi- 
tating his  absence  from  parliament  during* 
the  debates  on  the  bill.  He  soiuj^t  health 
at  Norwood,  at  Brighton,  and  at  Handudno, 
zettinuag  in  Oetobor  to  hia  houw  at  Roeh- 
Cm  19  Dec.  he  reugned  the  hoard  of 
trade,  xeoaivin^^  m  the  occasion  the  honour 
of  a  aynopathetic  autograph  letter  from  the 
queoL  The  details  of  departmental  work  did 
not  greatly  interest  him.  His  presidency  is 
diieny  remembered  by  the  incident  of  the 
hottle-noeed  whale  and  the  attack  on  him  hr- 
James  AnUiony  fVoude  [q.  v,  Suppl.]  A 
Scottish  enthusiast,  in  January  1669,  vainly 
endeavoured  to  enlist  his  financial  aid  in  a 
scheme  for  the  *  destruction  of  bottle-nosed 
whales  and  other  ponderous  monsters'  de- 
BtructiTe  to  the  sea-fisheries.  The  correspon- 
dence was  made  public.  Naturalists  jostified 
Bright's  refusal,  and  *Pandi*  seized  tbe  occa- 
sion to  dedicate  to  him  (23  Jan.  1869)  a '  Song 
(tf  the  Bottle-uoaed 'Whale.'  IntheDeoem- 
her  number  of '  Fraaer's  Magacine '  ibr  1870, 
Froude.  in  an  article  *  on  pzogrese,'  imputed 
to  Br^t  a  justification  of^  duating  as  *  rea- 
sonable competition '  and  '  false  weights '  as 
'  venial  delinquencies.'  Bright  took  no  notice 
of  the  attack,  but  a  dissenting  minister, 
Samuel  Clarksim,  wrote  a  lett«r  in  his  de- 
fence. Fronde  replied,  relying  on  a  dis- 
torted meaning  assigned  to  some  expressions 
by  Bright  in  his  speech  on  5  Mardi  IBGO^  in 
answer  to  Lord  Eustace  Cecil's  motion  on 
adulteration  and  £alse  wei^ts  and  measures. 
The  correspondence,  published  by  Clarkson, 
together  with  Bright  s  speech,  in  a  pamphlet 
entitled  •  The  Oensor  oanaoMd '  (1871),  com- 
pletely exonerates  Bri^t  from-  the  accas»- 
tion. 

•  Bright  spevA  1671  for  tha  moat  -part  in 


Scotland,  too  prostrate  even  to  hear^litical 
news.  It  was  not  until  11  April  1872  that  ha 
once  more  entered  the  House  of  Ooasmons.-. 
This  illnesB  marked  the  tnniing^potnt  of  hia 
life.  It  stamped  itaelf  upon  his  ph]rui|U8,  for 
his  hair,  which  had  before  been  of  inm  grey, 
had  become  ailvery  white.  His  t^etlchm, 
though  still  eloq&ent,  henceforth  loet  their 
inTi|[orat3ng  vitalitjr,  beooitting  ehiefly  r^ 
miniaeeat,  and  hie  inJloeaoe  upon  the  vohbo 
was  impreseed  rather  brf  hii  pan  than  by  hia 
tongue.  On  SO  Sept.  1878  he  was  eo  fiv  re- 
oovered  that  be  accepted  the  office  of  chan- 
cellor of  the  duchy  m  Laneasteri  He  was 
re-elected  for  Birmia j^am  •  en  20  Oct.,  ud 
two  days  afterwards  addraeied  'hia  oonsti- 
tuents  at  a  great  meeting  at  the  Bln^ey 
Hall,  after  an  interval  of  nearly  four^ears. 
His  speech  chiefly  consisted  of  a  renew  of 
the  work  of  the  liberal  govemmoit.  But 
what  attracted  public  attention  was  that  it 
attacked  the  Education  Act  of  his  own  col- 
leagues as  a  measure  for  the  encouragement 
of  denominationaliom.  Forster,  the  author 
of  the  act,  charged  Bright  with  having 
assented  to  hia  proposals,  and  a  oODtwrarsy 
ensued  between  them,  which  added  to  the 
incipient  disintegratioB  of  lAie  Ubenl  party. 

Bailiament  was  disstdved  on  20  Jan.  1874, 
and  on  81  Jan.  Bright  was  re-eleoted  for 
Birmingham  without  opposition  and  de- 
livered an  address.  The  liberal  ministry- 
resigned  OB  17  Feb.  Bright  was  now  free 
from  official  trammels.  He  was  unequal  to 
the  exertion  of  public  speakiBg  (Letter  ot 
S  March),  and  remained  silent  during  1874; 
but  he  exercised  influenee  over  opinion  br 
answers  to  inquiring  correspondents,  whiok 
were  regularly  published  in  the  newspapers. 
By  this  method  he  expressed  disapproval  of 
the  permissive  bill  (6  June  1874),  prefsrring 
to  entrust  the  power  of  lioensing  to  muni* 
oipal  authority  (27  Nov.  187ln;  oi  tno^ 
oesdve  vBC(dnation  penalties  (fi  Oct.  1^4), 
afterwards  adcUng  a  doubt  as  to  compul^on 
(27  Deo.  1888) ;  of  the  solicitation  of  votes  by 
parliamentfliy  candidates  (26  Oct.  1874) ;  and 
of  working-men  candidates  (18  Feb.  1876). 
Home  rule  for  Ireland  he  had  condemned  in- 
a  letter  of  20  Jan.  1872,  on  the  ground  that 
'  to  have  two  l^slative  aesemUies  in  tbe 
United  Kingdom  would  be  ...  an  int4»le- 
rable  mis^ef. '  To  the  proposal  of  'home 
nile  all  round '  be  rephed  that  *  nobody 
wants  a  third  imperial  parliament'  (9&  Feb. 
1876).  In  December  1874  he  wrote  that  he 
Was  much  better  than  he  had  been  for  five 
years.  He  had  recovered  etitasth  enough 
bo^  for  tbe  public  i»latfctfm  and  the  House 
oi  Oommons.  Gtmsistently  with  his  di»« 
ap^Tal  of  the  intervention'  of  tlie  state  in 
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eeclawntiol  «ffiun  kt  condeanied  the 
Pablie  Wonhip  Reeulatnon  Aet  of  1674 
(Birminghikm,  S6  Jan.  187fl).  In  the  House 
ofConuaoiu  he  spoke  in  favour  of  Oabome 
Hor^m's  bnriiJ  1n11{21  A^)  [see  Moaauf, 
Sib  Qsobab  Ouobkb].  H«  presided  u 
ohairmftn  of  the  meeting  at  tiie  Reform  dub, 
<m  SFeb.  1S76,  which  elected  Lord  Harding- 
ton  to  the  leadenhip  of  the  libenl  party. 
In  parUament  he  demolialud,  tn  a  speech  of 
searching  analyus,  Dr.  Keneal^s  motion'for 
a  rtrnl  oommisBion  of  inquuty  into  the  trial 
of  the  Tichboroe  case  (28  A^).  When 
the  Bolgarian  atrocities  were  thrilling  the 
country,  and  the  question  of  the  mainte> 
nance  Qf  the  Ottoman  empire  marked  the 
elearage  between  the  two  political  paxtiesi 
Brifl^  daliT<9ed  an  iu^awoned  addreas  at 
the  Jlaneheater  IMmn  Olah  aminet  Lord 
Beacoaalleld'e  polio;  (3  Oot.  1876).  Bathe 
denecated  iBterrentton,  as  well  against  as 
on  whalf  of  Tadi^t  and  headed  a  deputation 
to  Lnd  Dtxhy  on  14  July»  demanding  an 
asaoranoe  that  the  goremment  intended  to 
preserre  neutrality.  At  BicmiDgham  on 
4  Dec.,  upon  the  same  topic,  he  desczibed 
Lord  SalisbufT  as  a  man  of  '  haugbkty  un- 
wisdom/ and  Lord  Beaeonsfield  as  an  actor 
who '  plays  always  for  the  galleries.'  Mean- 
while ne  pursued  faia  adTocacy  of  the  ezten- 
aion  of  the  franchise  (Birmingham,  22  Jan. 
1876;  House  of  Commons,  80  May),  though 
be  spoke  in  parliament  against  Forsytn's 
women's  dieabiUties  tentoru  bill  (26  April). 
Soring  this  period  Brij^t  luid  xetaoTed 
mikdx  of  his  lost,  vigour,  as  was  attested  by 
his  deUveryof  three  speeohea  on  one  dayat 
Bradford  on  25  July  1877.  The  oooaaion 
was  the  unveiling  of  Cobden's  etatue,  and 
hi»  speech  one  of  his  finest  efforts.  At  a 
Bubsequent  lumoh  4t  the  Bradford  Chamber 
of  Commerce  he  teok  as  his  theme  free  trade 
as  a  pacificator,  and  at  a  liberal  meeting  in 
the  evening  the  Ea^am  question.  There 
was  a  constant  disposition  at  this  time  on 
the  part  of  Lord.  Beaconsfield's  govemmMit 
to  intervene  in  the  war  between  KusMa  and 
Turlcey*  During  the  whole  of  this  period 
Bright  exerted  an  important  influence  in 
favour  of  .neatialit^^  which  he  advocated  in 
a  series  of  speeohea  in  and  out  of  parliamei^ 
(Birmingham,  18  Jan.  1678 {  House  of  Gom- 
mon^  SlJan.;  Haooheeter,  30  April).  The 
jffoipeot  of  a  war  with  Russia  reooUed  his 
attention  to  India,  and  ■  at  Manchester 
(13  Sept  and  11  Dec.  1877)  and  in  the  House 
of  Commons  (22  Jan.  1878)  he  spoke  in 
&vour  of  canals,  irri^ion,  and  public  works 
in  that  country.,  This  activity  was  abruptly 
checked  by  domestic  boreavemont.  His 
seocnd  wife  tUed  at  Ona  Ash  on  IS  May  1878 


voy  soddMily,  her  hnsband  bemg  absmt  in 
London.  Bright  did  not  rewune  Us  plice 
in  parUament  till  the  ibUowiog  Febrnaxy. 
He  snmcMTted  Fawoett's  (jiee  Fawobtt, 
Hssvtj  motion  fin  a  committee  to  inquire 
into  the  government  of  India,  again  advo' 
eating  decentralisation  (18  Feb.  1879).  Ther 
warlLke  policy  of  Lord  Beaoonefield's  govern- 
ment esoited  his  gravest  reprolmtion.  He 
opposed  intervention  in  £^ypti  denounced 
the  Afghan  war,  and  was  constant  in  plead- 
ing for  friendly  relations  with  Bossisr 
(Birmingham,  16  April).  The  tory  govern^ 
ment,  sensiUe  of  the  growing  dissatiuaction 
with  its  foreign  policy,  delivered  its  apt^ogia 
through  the  month  Lord  Salisbury  at  a 
mat  meeUng  in  Sbutobester  on  18  Oct. 
To  tiiis  a  eounter  demonstration  was  ot- 
ganiaed  by  the  Bfanoheatar  libemls.  BHj^t 
pnmooneed  an  indictment  of  the  goventw 
ment  which  powerfully  aSected  the  public 
mind  (26  Oct.)  At  the  ensuing  general 
fliection  (March  1880)  the  government  sus- 
tained a  orushing  demat.  Qladstone  under- 
took to  form  a  ministry  (23  April),  and 
Bright,  who  had  hem  returned  unopposed 
forBinningham  (2April),  accepted  the  chan- 
cellorship of  the  ducny  of  Laneaster,  with  a 
seat  in  the  cabinet,  hting  re-elected  for 
Birmingham  on  8  May.  But  the  state  of 
his  health  compelled  him  to  stipulate  that  a 
minimum  of  departmental  wonc  should  be 
expected  of  him,  and  that  his  share  in  tha 
oabinet  should  be  only  consultative. 

Pai^amait  (^tened  on  29  April,  and  ite 
fint  bnsinees  was  die  Bndlangh  contro- 
versy [see  BBAiH.ainB,  OHaaue,  Sup^.] 
A  committee  having  dasallowed  Bradku^'s 
request  for  permission  to  afiSrm,  he  Mxt 
claimed  to  take  tJie  oath.  Bright  snpportCMl 
Gladstone's  proposal  for  a  committee  to  in- 
quire as  to  uie  competence  of  the  house  to 
refuse  this  (21  May),  and  when  that  com-- 
mittee  repeated  amrmatrvely,  he  charged 
them  with  setting  '  up  a  new  teat  of  theism' 
(21  June).  He  appealed  to  the  principle  of 
toleration,  and  gave  great  offence  by  his  ex- 
preeeion  of  belief  ana  regret  that '  to  a  ham' 
extent  the  working  people  of  the  oountoy-  do 
not  care  any  more  lor  the  dogmas  <d  Onru- 
tiasiity  than  the  upper  claseee  'oaie  ita  the 
practice  of  that  rsugion.' 

On  16  Nov.  Bright  was  elected  lord  rector 
of  the  university  of  Glas^w  against  Ru^bi 
by  1,128  to  814  votes.  His  installation  ad- 
dress was  delivered  on  21  March  1863.  On' 
16  Nov,  1880  at  Birmingham  he  delivered 
a  defence  of  the  government.,  ooudemning 
the  nyection  by  l^e  lords  of  the  bill  for 
'compensation  lor  dtsturfaance'  of  tenants  iff" 
Ireland,  and  zeverting  to  his  constant  fec<nn* 
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BMtdrtlsn  of  <ii>  <6taMlahiiont  of  tm  oeeo- 
pying  proprietary  in  Iroland.  It  wu  in  the 
cum  M  of  this  i^weoh  that  he  eniuueiatod  the 
oft-quoted  apophtbeffm,  'Force  is  not  a 
remedy.'  But  oe  CeTt  constanunad,  by  .  the 
iBoffectireneu  of  the  ordiiuuy  law  to  ohoek 
the  iocrease  of  orim*,  to  'nndioate  the  Buspea- 
nonof  the  HabeaaC^^piu  Actif2&Jan.l8Bl). 
The  Iriah  land  bill,  which  followed,  was 
kurssly  the  embodimonti  of  the  iKinciples  he 
had  lOBg  adTOoated.  At  a  banquet  to 
■uniBtorB  giTen  by  the  Fishmongers'  Com- 
pany (2S  April),  upon  the  seOond  reading  in 
the  Uova»  of  Oovmons  (0  Ma^>,  and  at  the 
MtTt**^  Hoasa  (6  Aug.)rhavmdieated  that 
meutin,  bdt.  he  dtoncAted  the  oxtMwiM 
of  its  ^iniNples  to  fiiig^and.  He  appnmd 
tho  ie*eatuliahiBaiit  of  the  «iton<niy  of 
the  Transtaal  as  a  'course  at  once  ma(r- 
nanimouB  and  just '  (Letter  of  28  March 
ISSi),  J>oringl876andl8eOtherehadbeen 
aigns  of  a  di^oaition  on  tho  part  of  the 
oonsemtiToa  to  encour^e  a  piDteetionigt 
reaction  under  the  tiaUa  of  the  '  feir 
tirade'  ok  'reciprocity'  moTeaaent,  Thig' 
Bright  combated  in  a  ounaber  of  letters  ex- 
tending tbrongh  sevwal  years,  which  dwelt 
upon  the  improved  condition  of  England 
BiKce  the  iatrodiiotkai  of  five  trade  and  the 
injurious  «onsei|u6Doea  of  pvoteetion  to 
America. 

EgyptiBn  aibin  had  begun  tewwda  tha 
elate  in  1881  to  damaud  the  attentioB  of  the 
ministry.  A  muaaure  of  Chmtians  took 
phea  at  Alexandria  on  11  Jana  16^,  and 
the  khedive's  ministir  were  impotent.  The 
English  government  was  at  first  unwilling 
to  intert«na  There  was  a  division  of  opinion 
in  the  cabinet.  Atlast,on  10  July,  Admtnl 
Seymour  Teoeived  an  order  by  tiUemm  to 
bombard  Alexaadria  [s^  SmmouR,  Fbbdb- 
BICI  BhIUOHAHP  PaOBT,  LoBD  AtOEBTEB]. 

On  15  July  Bri^fc  resicTied  tlie  chancellop- 
ship  of  the  duchy.  There  had  bees,  ho 
declared,  on  the  part  of  his  colleagues  *a 
maniflBSt  violation  both  of  international  law 
and  of  the  moral  law'  to  whidi  ha  had 
fused  his  support.  When  a  controrersy 
sTOse  in  the  oolumna  of  tha*  Bjpaotator*  upon 
his  action,  he  declined  *to  discosa  1km  win- 
tract  question '  whether  any  war  was  .71M- 
tifiable,  limiting  himself  to  tbe  proposition 
that  this  had  'no  better  justification  thaa 
other  wan  which  have  ^ne  before  it.' 
-  Bright's  representation  of  Birmingham 
had  in  1B6S  lasted  a  quarter  of  a  century.  A 
procession  of  five  hundred  thousand  people 
congratulated  him  ^12  June),  and  '  Punch' 
celebrated  the  occasion  bva  c^oon  (16  June) 
entitled  '  Merrily  danceo  the  quaker's  wife, 
And  merrily  danced  the  qnaker.'  Daring 


1883  pn^eota  fcr  tfaa  ntCionaliMtion  of  tha 
land,  suggested  hy  the  worka  of  Hann' 
George,  cAtained  great  vogno  in 'BnglaiuL 
Bright  remained  steadflut  in  this;  as  npon 
other  queatioBS,  to  his  early  prrmnples.  To 
accept  such  a  aeheme  as  land  Qataonmlisation, 
he  declared,  in  a  speech  at '^rminghani  on 
80  Jan.  1864,  the  poopl*  oi  BngUnd  must 
have  lost  not  only  alt  their  eommon  sense, 
but  ^1  revOTenoe  fbr  the  Ten  Cbmmand* 
ments. 

His  speed&esbf  this  tnnegave  snridence  in 
their  delireTT  of  impaired  vigour.  Upon  the 
second  readmg  of  Qladstone's  bill  Tor  the 
extension  (tftfie  fraiioMse,  a  mea»ro  Bright 
had  for  jmn  aloquently  advocated,  he  w«s 
oompeUed  to  tAj  open  hia  notes  to  such  a 
dagrae  that  the  ^bet  of  hia  argument  was 
marred  (24  Marab).  One  point  which  will 
longoontinueto  provoke  eonttroferey  he  em- 
phatically assorted,  that  'the  Att  of  Union 
IS  final  in  tfans  matter'  of  Iririi  represf^tatian. 
Daring  the  debates  on  the  govammsnt  reform 
bill  in  the  session  of  1664  Mr.  Albrat  Owy 
(^terwards  E«ri  Qrey)  justified  his  ftmeno* 
ment  postponing' the  operation  of  the  Fran- 
chise Act  until  after  the  pasaing  of  aHedlstri- 
bution  Act  by  an  extract  firam  aletterwrittw 
hx  Bridit  to  a  Manchester  assooiaitlon  in 
1669.  in  this  letter  Bright  had  and:  'X 
ooBsider  these  differenoea  of  opinion  on  the 
antgeot  [of  the  ftamdilsal  are  of  tr&Aing  im- 
portanoo  when  eompend  wMi  Che  question 
of  the  radiatribution  of  aeMa  and  members.' 
The  point  w«b  taken  up  by  (he  oppositjon, 
and  in  a  ^peeeh  at  Manoti«8ter'<;9  Aug.)  Lord 
Saliaburr  insisted  upon  the  interpntatioa 
put  by  them  on  Bright's  words:  These,  he 
a^ed,  were  a  anflScnent  justification  of  the 
action  of  the  House  of  Lords  in' throwing  oat 
the  franchise  bill  which  Bright  had  a»* 
nounced  'a  fbw  days  preriouBlr'  (4  'Aug.) 
Bright  bttd  added  that  the  remedy  was  to  he 
found  in  tbe  aubstitution  of  a  suatoenslve  for 
an  absolute  veto  of  the  House  of  Lords  (cf. 
Lettev  of  16  July  1884).  He  novr  dedared 
that  the  inter^etatlOD  asaignod  to  his  words 
of  1869  was  wbVlly  unjustifikbte,  and  that 
<  no  man  bad  as  tapeMecHy  wd  eon^ataailtly 
urged  the  deaKng  wHh  the  ftmnohise  'first 
and  witA  the  seats  afterwards'  as  he  had 
(Letters  of  30  Sept.  and  9  Oct.  1884). 

At  the  general  election  of  1885  Bf^jtft 
was  rebomed  for  the  central  dlrlsl(tti  ct 
Birmtngham,  a  newly  created  ednstitueney^ 
agaiuBt  Lord  Ranm>lph  Churchill  [g.  t: 
SuppI.J  by  4,989  to  4,2l«  votes.  When  Glad-' 
stone^lared  for  home  rale  in  1886,  Bt4gbt 
in  his  address  to  his  consiituents  (S4  Jiine) 
refused  to  follow  bita.  In  TOtumfng  thanks 
tor  hia  unoffoaed  MoMioa'  (1  JulJ^)  h«  d^* 
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olAisd  himself '  antirdr  aguiut  Anything  in 
tny  >h»e  whieh  shall  be  otlled  s  ptriianunt 
in  Dahlni,'  and  deaeribed  the  concomitant 
land  puzohaae  idieow  aa  one  for  making  the 
"^f^tA  duneallor  oi  the  exchequer '  the  uni- 
vanal  absentee  landlord  over  the  whole  of 
Ireland.*  To  Uieae  tnitioiama  Gladstone,  witii 
8omeinitatioB,wiotearaply(2Jaly').  Bright 
retorted  (4  JalT)i  hut  toe  omtroveiBy  was 
painfoltohim.  He'oonldnotbear/heaftM- 
inrda  (7  Dec.)  wzote, '  to  attai^  his  old  friend 
andlaader.'  Yeta7earlater(6Jonel887) he 
wrote  of  Gladstone's  speaohes  in  a  tone 
which  proToked  *  fresh  remonstrance  (Letter 
from  Gladstmia,  8  JnneV  '  If  I  hare/  be 
answered,  '  sud  a  word  toat  seems  harsh  or 
unfriendly,  I  will  ask  you  to  forgive  it.'  His 
last  political  speech  was  an  attack  on  the 
home  rule  bill  of  1886,  at  a  dinner  given 
at  Greenwioh  to  Lord  Hartington  (6  Aug. 
1887>  Tba  honorair  D.OX.  had  been  oon- 
ftnad  npon  him  by  Ox£oid  Uaiveni^  at  the 
enomiin  in  June  1886. 

The  eaoae  of  his  death,  which  took  plaee 
on  Wedneedn,  27  March  1889,  waa  diabatw 
8ndBrigbt*s  disease,  follow  ing  inion  aa  attack 
of  congestion  of  the  longs  in  the  summer  of 
the  previous  year.  He  passed  peaorfiillv 
away  at  One  Ash,  and  was  buried,  aooorO' 
ing  to  bis  own  wishj  in  the  burial*fnonnd 
01  the  CViendB*  Meeting  House  in  Geowe 
Street,  Bochdale,  the  queen  and  n^alfunuy 
bcong  i^resented  at  his  funeral,  togetiiw 
with  dwotations  from  leading  p<uidoal 
bodies.  A  cast  of  his  head  was  takui  after 
death  1^  fouce  Joy  the  sculptor, 

Kight  and  Cobden  were  the  two  leading 
repraaentattfes  of  the  emergence  of  the 
manafactnring  daas  as  a  fone  in  Engliah 
polities  after  the  Beform  Act  (rf  18S2.  Both 
bdieved  in  the  middle  dasa  aa  more  valnaUe 
to  a  oiviliaedocHnmunifythan  an  aristocracy 
bred  in  martial  tndiliona.  This  belief  was 
based  rather  upon  economical  oonsidemlions 
than  upon  personal  antipathy.  Bright,  for 
example,  advocated  for  the  ^cification  of 
Ireland  the  subrtitution  of  a  resident  middle- 
class  proprietary  for  the  existing  absentee 
landownera.  Becent  progress,  he  said,  was 
due  *  to  the  manly  contest  of  the  industrial 
and  commercial  against  the  aristocratic  and 
privileged  classes  of  the  country.'  With 
the  instinct  of  a  popular  orator  to  select 
powwete  examples,  ns  denounced  the  bench 
of  hishona  or  toeHouaa  ofLrads  aaolwtnio- 
tive  ana  naaloes.  But  though  in  the  heat  of 
political  sfemggls  he  occaskmally  used  stnnig 
language,  tiie  seiantifls  basis  of  his  politics 
rescued  lum  from  the  tradition  of  virulent 
peiaooal  attack  which  had  been  characteristic 
of  the  previous  generation  of  reformers.  Of 
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the  duumvirate  which  he  formed  with 
Cobden,  Cobden  was  the  ins^iinff  spirit. 
He  ftnt  directed  Bri^t^s  concentration  upon 
the  com  law,  and  so  low  aa  he  lived  struck 
the  k^note  of  Bright^  political  actitu. 
Himself  a  master  of  luminous  expoutioUf 
he  ntlltsed  Bright's  power  of  trenchant  ana- 
lysiB.  When  the  two  spoke  on  the  same 
^tform  the  order  of  proceedings  was  for 
Cobden  to  state  the  case  and  for  Bright  to 
pulverise  opponenta.  Like  Cobden,  Bright 
was  laiigelj  a  self-taught  man,  and  the  cir- 
cumstsnoe  no  doubt  contributed  to  form  his 
bias  to  individualism.  But  in  his  address 
to  the  students  of  Glasgow,  upon  his  in- 
stallation as  lord  rector  (21  March  1883), 
he  expressed  his  regret  at  his  want  of  a 
university  training.  He  was  a  constant 
reader,  especially  of  poetry,  history,  bio* 
grainy,  economics,  and  the  Bible.  Upon 
the  Bible  and  Milton,  whoae '  Paradise  Lost ' 
he  frequently  eairied  in  his  pocket,  his  Eng* 
lish  was  Cashioned.  Its  diieotnees  and  foroe 
saved  him  from  the  Johnsonian  declamation 
which  had  long  done  duty  for  oratoiy.  "Hn 
was  steeped  in  poetry ;  Bcaroely  a  speech  waa 
dalivflcea  by  hiin  without  a  £alicitous  qaot»- 
tion.  Dante  (in  English),  Chaucer,  Spenser, 
Shakespeare,  Milton,  Shenstone,  Gray,  'Be* 
jected  Addresses,'  Byron,  Lewis  Morris, 
Lowell,  and  manv  othera  find  place  there. 
The  Bible,  read  aloud  by  him  to  hu  fanuly 
every  morning  and  evening,  was  drawn  upon 
by  huu  both  tor  illustralion  and  ai^ument. 
Ilie  struggle  aninst  the  com  laws  taughot 
him  the  use  <u  statistics,  with  which  nis 
earlier  speeches,  especially  those  on  India, 
abound.  His  historical  reading  waa  extWf 
sive.  At  the  opNiing  of  the  MandieBter 
FMc  Library  in  18SS  he  adnaed  yanng  mem 
to  read  biography.  Ha  constantlr  cited  in- 
stances from  the  historj^  of  England.  He 
especially  reoommended  its  study  since  the 
accession  of  George  III  (Letter  of  April 
1881).  He  was  &miliarwith  that  of  Ireland 
and  of  the  Dnited  Statea.  He  was  expert 
in  parliamentary  precedents.  His  biogra- 
phical and  historical  studies  assisted  an  ex- 
ceptional capacity  for  political  prevision.  In 
his  first  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons 
(7  Aug.  184S)  he  remarked  that  Peel  was 
at  issue  with  his  party  upon  principles,  and 
on  36  June  1844  predicted  that  he  would 
repeal  the  com  law  at  the  first  bad  harvest. 
Frmn  the  outset  of  hiacareer  (24  July  184S) 
he  denounced  the  Iciah  Church  establishp 
ment.  He  foresaw  the  danger  a£  restriction 
to  one  aonree  for  the  suin|ry  of  cotton,  the 
probability  of  a  cotton  famine  upon  the 
break-up  of  slavery,  and  the  consequent  dis- 
4»gantsation  of  the  southern  states  (18  Dee 
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1803).  Be  inuBted  that  IoSb  ahooild  be 
brought  under  the  authority  of  the  crown 
(94  June  1868).  While  Falmenton  was  a*- 
aerting  the  reviTal  of  Turkey,  Bright  as  con- 
stantly insisted  that  it  waa  a  decaying  power. 
Sir  James  Oraham  afterwards  made  mm  the 
admission,  '  Tou  were  eotirely  right  about 
that  (the  Crimean)  war ;  we  were  entirely 
wrong '  (14  Feb.  1866).  He  predicted  that  a 
auocessfnl  defence  of  Turkey  would  lead  to 
fresh  demands  upon  her  as  soon  as  Rnaaia 
had  recovered  from  her  exhauation  (81  Maroh 
1864).  He  foretold  that  the  oeaaion  of  Bavoy 
would  bring  about  Italy's  independeuoe  m 
French  control  (26  Maroh  1860).  He  antir 
cipated  (21  Jul^  1869)  some  auch  proposal 
for  the  pfeaerration  of  a  general  peace  as  that 
made  in  1698-9  by  Russia  at  the  He^e. 
Ha  supported  Buasu's  proposala  for  mrotoct- 
ing  the  Christian  population  of  Tnrkey 
(So  Nov.  1876).  '  An  Irish  ^axty  hostile  to 
thetiboal  party  of  Qreat  Bntain  insures  the 

Erpetnal  reign  of  the  toriea'  (4April  1878). 
ka  ail  reformera  he  waa  ovei^aangnine  as 
to  the  effects  of  the  reform  advocated  : 
wbether  the  repeal  of  the  com  law,  Irish 
disestablishment,  which  would  prove  a  sova- 
rdga  remedy  for  Irish  disoontent  (18  March 
1869),  or  the  extension  of  the  franchise  in 
Irelandjwfaichwonldkillhomerule  (28  March 
1876).  He  had  a  happy  knack  of  hitting  off 
hiaopponents  and  their  polioy  in  catch  phrasea. 
He  compared  the  coalition  of  Horsman  and 
Lowe  to  a  'Scotch  twrier,  ao  covered  with 
luur  that  yon  eonld  not  tell  whidi  was  the 
head  and  which  waa  the  tul  of  it '(18  March 
1866).  Their  followers  had  gathered  in  the 
'political  cave  of  Adollam'  {ib.'),  and  Lowe 
and  his  ally  Marsh,  another  returned  Austra- 
lian, '  took  a  Botany  Bay  view  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  great  bulk  of  their  countrym^i.' 
Disraeli  was  the  *  mystery  man '  of  the  mini- 
stlT  (12  July  1866).  The  tory  policy  of 
1874-80  was  the  outcome  of  a  '  love  for  gim- 
powder  and  glory '  (19  Maroh  1880).  He 
waa  a  master  of  saroasm.  His  retort  to  a 
peer  who  had  publicly  declared  that  Provi- 
dence had  inflicted  on  him  a  diseaae  of  the 
brain  for  his  misuse  of  his  talents  was — 
'The  disease  is  one  which  even  Providence 
could  not  inflict  on  him.'  When  it  was  said 
of  aome  one  that  hia  anceetorscame  over  with 
the  Oonqneror,  Bright  observed :  '  I  never 
heard  that  they  did  anything  elsa.'  Of  hia 
wmhthegms  uie  most  frequently  quoted  is 
'  Foroe  is  not  a  remedy  *  (16  Nov.  1880)  and 
'  Force  ia  no  remedy  for  a  Just  discontent' 
(Letter  to  A.  Elliott,  OctoW  1867^.  Hie 
oomlnnation  of  rhetorical  gifts  made  him, 
in  Lord  John  Rusaell's  opinion,  in  1864 
'the  most  powerful  speaker  in  the  Hooae 


of  Commons.'  His  oooatatent  o^ositioii  to 
Lnrd  Palmerston's  foreign  policy  mndered 
him  very  independent  of  party  ties.  He 
repudiated  the  theory  that  membership  •  of 
parliament  is  a  delegacy  (16  May  1861),  and 
declined  to  gire  subscriptions  in  the  oon- 
Btituencies  he  representea  (Letter  of  August 
1857).  He  described  himself,  with  perfect 
jnstioe,  Bs  '  not  very  democratic '  and '  m  in- 
tuition as  conservative  as '  the  oonservativa 
party  itself  (24  Maroh  1860).  With  this 
oonviction  be  was  able  to  say, '  I  feel  myself 
above  the  level  of  party '  when  advocating 
ettension  of  the  franehisa  (18  Bee.  1866V 
Hia  defence  of  the  queen  at  St.  Jameea 
Hall  (4  Dec.  1866>  made  hia  nomination  as 
minister  acceptable  at  court,  and  the  queen 
suggested  the  omianon  of  toe  ceremony  of 
kneeling  and  kiasiag  hands  at  hia  takinjr 
office,  a  eonoession  of  which  he  did  not  avail 
himseli  Inforeignafikirsbeadheredsteadily 
to  the  principle  of  non>intervention,  aad  re- 
peatedly denounced  the  dcwma  of  the  balance 
of  power  which  was  the  foundation  of  Pal- 
mraston's  foreign  poli^.  He  deprecated 
foreign  alliances  and  condemned  the  arma- 
menta  which  necessarily  accompanied  them. 
He  was  apparently  indi&rent  to  the  supro- 
mhcy  of  the  seaa  (18  March  1866),  and  this 
waa  consistent  with  hia  hostility  to  jnrojecta 
for  tightening  the  bonds  between  the  colo- 
nies  and  the  mother  country.  He  preftored 
an  Anglo-American  free-trade  ooiifedem1»<m 
(16  Dm.  1879).  He  refused  to  condemn  war 
in  the  abstract,  but  judffed  each  occasion  on 
its  merits  (Letters  of  16  Aug.  1879  and 
36  Sept.  1882).  He  approved  the  action  of 
the  federal  states  in  reeisting  seoe8uon,and 
declared  that  in  anch  eases  arUtration  was 
inapplicable.  Throughout  lifo  he  maintained 
hie  ngorons  individualism.  He  was  opposed, 
in  opinion  as  well  as  in  the  interest  of  hia 
Birmingham  eonstitaenpy,  to  the  competi- 
tion of^the  atate  in  gun<making  (10  Nov. 
1868),  and  even  to  state  ud  to  teohnioal 
education  (6  Feb.  1868)  and  emigration 
(1  3q>t.  1868).  Challenged  upon  his  action 
against  faeto^  legislation,  he  continued  to 
maintain  that  '  to  limit  by  law  the  time 
during  which  adults  may  work  ia  unwise 
and  in  many  cases  oppressive'  (Letter  of 
1  Jan.  1884).  He  approved  of  the  Iwaliss^ 
tim  of  marriages  with  deceased  wiversistera 
(Letterof7Mayl883>. 

Almost  the  only  snfgect  upon  which  hia 
once  formed  judgment  altered  wan  the 
tieal  enfranchiaement  of  women,  which  he 
voted  for  in  1867,  under  the  influence  of 
J.  S.  Mill,  but  opposed  in  a  speech  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1876  (26  April).  His 
oppoution  was  do^  as  he  explained,  to  his 
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pasaion  for  dome«tie  life.  Hia  speedM 
oontain  fr^uent  reference*  to  the  charm 
afforded  him  by  chUdran'a  society. 

He  maiTied  hU  aaeond  wife,  Haigaiet 
Rliwhwai  Leatham,  daoghter  of  William 
Leatham  of  Heath,  near  Wakefield,  banker, 
on  10  June  1817 ;  ahe  dud  in  1878.  By  ha 
he  had  four  aont  and  thfee  dauriiters.  Of 
theee  one  son,  l<eoiiazd,  died  in  1864,  wed 
five  years.  The  leat  surriTed  their  father. 
The  eldest  son,  Sir.  John  Albert  Brisht,  suo- 
ceeded  his  father  as  liberal  unionist  M.P.  for 
Central  Birmingham  in  1889,  and  retained 
the  seat  tUl  1896,  becoming  liberal  MJ>.  for 
Oldham  in  1906.  The  second  son,  Mr. 
William  Leatham  Bright,  iras  liberal  M.P. 
for  Stoke-npon  Trent  l885-9a 

In  early  years  he  was  a  swimmer,  and  he 
Istar  became  an  expert  fly  fisherman  and 
billiard  player.  He  was  6  ft.  7  in.  in  height. 
After  1889  he  was  a  total  abstainer,  keeping 
neither  deeantara  nor  wine-basses  in  his 
houae.  He  wrote  little  except  lettm  on 
eninnt  qnestiona  of  pd^oa.  'I  nerer 
write,'  ha  said,  'anTtiung  for  mmwaor  any 
other  periodic^ '  ^Bl  Jan.  1879).  Hia  name 
is  prefixed,  as  joint  editor  with  Thorold 
fiogers  [see  Rosbbs,  JakbsEdwihThobold], 
touie  edition  of  Oobden's  speeches  published 
in  1870.  In  1879  he  contributed  two  pages 
of  tnw&ce  to  Kay's '  Free  Trade  in  Land/ 
and  in  1882  an  introdnotory  letter  to  Lobb's 
'Life  and  Times  of  Frederick  Douglass.' 
Thorold  Rogers  edited  two  series  of  spMches 
by  Bright : '  Speeches  on  Questions  of  Public 
Policy'  (3  toLb.  1668  ;  2nd  edit.  1869;  and 
1  ToL  edit.  1878),  and  *  Public  Addresses ' 
(1879).  'Public  Letters  of  John  Bright' 
was  edited  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Leech  in  1886. 

Portraits  of  Bright— -ttther  ndnted  or 
sculptured— are  numarona.  A  picture 
painted  hj  Mr.  W.  W.  Onleaa,  R.A.,  in 
1879,  is  in  the  National  Portmit  Oallery, 
London.  Another,  by  Frank  Holl,  is  in  the 
Reform  Club,  London,  where  there  is  also  a 
marble  bust  by  Q.  W.  Stevenson,  R.S.A. 
Portraits  were  also  painted  by  Sir  John 
Everett  Milleis,  P.K.A.,  Mr.  Lowes  Dickin- 
son, and  Mr.  W.  B.  Morris.  A  plaster  cast 
was  taken  of  his  f&oe  after  death  oy  Mr.  W. 
Bruce  Joy,  who  executed  statues  for  both 
Birmin^uun  (in  the  Art  Gallery)  and  Man- 
chester (in  the  Albert  Sqnare) ;  a  replica  of 
Mr.  Bruoe  Joy's  statue  at  Birmingham  is  to 
be  placed  in  the  House  of  Cominons.  A 
secuid  statue  at  Manchester  is  in  the  town 
halL  A  statue  1^  Hi.  £[amo  Thomyenft, 
JUL^f  at  Boehdale,  was  nnyaUed  1^  Hr.  John 
VtiMay  on  24  Oct.  1694.  A  plaster  oast  by 
Kr  J.  E.  Boehm,  bart.,  is  in  the  Natimal 
FMfenit  QaUetji  London.  A  iHiat  is  in  the 


possession  of  Mr.  J.  Thomasson  of  B<dtonf 
and  a  copy  in  the  Nsticmal  XJberal  Clnb, 
London. 

John  Bright'a  younger  brother,  Jacob 
Bbi«ht  (1821-1899^,  was  an  active  raditud 
politician.  He  sat  m  parliament  for  B^uh 
Chester  frmn  1667  to  1674,  and  from  ISTO 
to  1885.  Whantheooustitneney  was  divided 
under  the  Redistribution  Act  of  1886  he 
stood  nnsuecessfiilly  for  the  southern  divi- 
sion at  the  general  election  of  that  year; 
but  although  be  supported  Mr.  Gladstone's 
home  rule  proposals,  he  won  the  seat  at  the 
^neial  electiou  of  June  1886,  and  retained 
It  until  his  retirement  from  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1896.  Jacob  Bright  was  a 
strenuous  champion  of  *  womeirs  rights,' 
and  succeeded  in  1809  in  securing  the  muni- 
ci]^l  vote  for  women.  He  was  created  a 
pnvy  oonncillor  on  the  recommendation  of 
Lord  Rosebery,  then  premier,  on  withdraw- 
ing from  parUament.  He  was  chairman  of 
the  family  firm,  John  Bright  &  Brothers  of 
Bodidale.  He  married,  in  1666,  Urania, 
danghtcor  of  Joseph  HeUor,  &LiTerpo6I  mar>- 
ehaat.  He  died  at  liis  teoidanoa  lA  Gtoring 
on  7  Not.  1889. 

EQ,  Baraett  Smith's  Lift  and  Speeches  of 
Q  Bright,  3  vols.  1881 ;  Lewis  Apjohn'i 
John  Bright,  n,d. ;  Wm,  Robertson's  Lin  sod 
Times  of  John  Bright,  D.d. ;  Holesworth's  En- 
tire CoiretpondBQCe  between  the  Vicar  of  Roch- 
dale snd  John  Bright  (1861);  Fishwick'a  History 
of  the  Parish  of  Rochdale.  188& ;  A  Patchstt 
Hartia's  lAfo  and  Letters  of  Lord  SberbrookSb 
3  vola.  1893 ;  Spencer  Walpola's  Life  of  Lord 
John  Bnssell,  3  vols.  188B ;  Morley's  Life  of 
Cobden;  Punch;  Hansard's  Parliamentary  De- 
bates; private  information.]  1.  8,  L. 

BBIND,  Sib  JAMEB  0608-1888),  gene- 
ral^ colraiel-eommandant  royal  (late  Bwgal) 
utiUezy,  am  of  Walter  Brind,  ailk  meiduuiit 
of  Paternoster  Bow,  London,  was  bom  on 
10  July  1608.  After  pusinff  through  the 
military  coll^  of  the  East  Lidia  Company 
at  Addiscombs,  he  received  a  commission  as 
second  lieutenant  in  the  Bengal  artilloy  on 
8  July  1827.  His  further  commissions  were 
dated:  first  lieutenant  16  Oct.  163S.  brevet 
captun  8  July  1842,  captun  S  Ju^  1846, 
brevet  major  20  June  18&4,  major  23  June 
1866,  lieutenant-colonel  18  Aug.  1868, 
brevet  colonel  26  April  1869,  colonel 
18  Feb.  1861,  major-general  1  June  1867, 
lientenant^neral  and  general  1  Oct.  1877, 
oolonel-command&ot  royal  artillery  3  Oct. 
1877. 

Brind  arrived  in  Lidis  on  14  Aog- 1827, 
and  was  sent  to  the  upper  provinces.  On 
28  Feb.  1834  he  vras  posted  to  the  7lih  oom- 
paBy,6th  battalion  Bengal  aitilleiy.  After 
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bung  Attached  tor  some  thxee  TOui  to  the 
nrenueiurvOT,  he  wu  appcunted  tw^ntent  to 
Uie  6th  battalion  of  artillery  oa  IS  April  1840, 
and  ^TiBion  a^ntant  to  the  artillerr  at  Agra 
and  Hathia  in  July  1842 ;  but  lU-health 
compeUed  him  to  reugn  the  adjutancy  in 
NoTember  184S,  and  &  went  home  on  fur- 
lough in  the  following  year.  In  August 
18M  Brind  commanded  the  artiUer;  oT  the 
field  force  under  Colonel  (afterwards  Sir) 
Sydney  J.  Cotton  against  uie  Mohmands  of 
the  Kabul  river ;  he  was  mentioned  in 
despatches,  and  recured  tha  medal  and 
clwp  and  a  brer^  m^ority  for  his  swricea. 

He  was  commanding  a  battery  at  Jalandhar 
in  June  1867  when  the  troops  there  mutinied. 
He  went  thence  to  the  ue^  of  Delhi,  where 
he  commanded  the  fbot  artillery  of  the  Delhi 
fidd  fbroe,  and  from  Uie  time  when  the  ai^ 
batteries  were  ready  until  the  assault  on 
14  1857  he  commanded  No,  1  nsge 
battery,  oonsisting  of  five  IS-pounder  guna, 
one  8-mch  howitser,  and  four  24>poundeT 
mns.  It  was  called  after  him  'Brind's 
B^tery.'  All  accounts  testify  to  Brind's  un- 
<»asing  Tigilanoe.  He  seemed  never  to  sleep. 
Csrefiu  in  the  extreme  of  his  men,  he  exposed 
himself  unhesitatingly  to  every  danger.  It 
was  said  by  another  Delhi  veteran,  'Talk  of 
Victoria  Orosses ;  if  Brind  had  his  due  he 
would  be  covered  with  them  from  head  to 
foot.'  He  commanded  the  force  of  artillery 
and  infaatry  on  20  Sept.  which  attacked  and 
carried  the  Jamma  Maj^id.  On  the  following 
day,  as  soon  as  the  city  of  DeUii  was  com- 
pletely captured,  the  diffienU  task  was 
allotted  to  nim  of  ensuring  the  safety  of  the 
gateways.  He  cleared  the  dty  of  murderers 
and  incendiaries,  and  made  all  the  military 
posts  secure  from  attack.  '  On  all  occasions/ 
wrote  auotlier  Delhi  hero, '  die  exertions  of 
this  noble  officer  were  indefatigable.  He 
was  always  to  be  found  where  his  presence 
was  most  required,  and  the  example  he  set 
to  his  officers  and  men  was  beyond!^aIl  praise. 
A  &aer  soldier  I  never  saw.' 

From  December  1867  to  March  1868  he 
commanded  a  light  column  in  the  Hosafiar- 
nagar.  In  April  he  commanded  the  artillery 
of  the  force  imder  Brigadiergeneral  (after* 
wards  Sir)  Robert  Walpole  [q.  v.],  was 
rresent  at  the  unsuccessful  attack  on  Fort 
Buiya  on  15  April,  and  at  the  defeat  of  the 
rebels  at  Alaganj  on  the  22nd,  after  which 
the  eoloma  joined  the  commander-inHshief. 
3nai  onnmanded  the  artillery  brigade  in 
the  march  through  Bohilhhandl  and  at  the 
battle  of  Bareli  on.  6  Hay,  and  tihe  capture 
of  that  city.  He  was  employed  in  clearing 
it  of  rebels  on  that  and  the  fdlowing  day. 
In  October  1668  Brind  commanded  the 


artilUiy  of  C<doneI  Oolm  l^ou^s  f<me  in 
Onde,  and  took  part  in  the  actions  of 
Ifadaipnr  on  19  Oct.,  Rasalpnr  on  the  26thf 
the  capture  of  Mithatdi  on  9  NoT.^and  the 
affitir  of  Alamnj  on  the  17th.  He  com- 
manded a  light  column  on  the  following 
day  in  pursuit  of  the  rebels,  and  defeated 
them  near  Mehndi,  outoring  nine  guns, 
after  which  he  rejoined  Troup  and  moved  by 
Talgaon  vii  Biswan,  where  Firoi  Shah  was 
posted,  and  took  part  in  the  action  of  1  Dec. 
The  column  then  moved  north,  driving  the 
ranaining  rebels  towards  N^u  and  termi- 
nating the  campaign. 

For  his  services  in  the  Sep<^  war,  for 
which  he  was  frequently  mentioned  in 
despatches,  Brind  was  made  a  companion 
of  the  order  of  the  Bath,  military  division^ 
on  24  March  1868,  and  received  the  thanks 
of  Bovemment,  a  brevet  ooloneloy,  and  the 
medal  with  clasp.  He  •ftenravdi  wrvad 
for  some  years  in  the  north-west  provinosa 
as  inspector-gener^  artillery  with  the 
rank  of  brigauer^^^eaieraL  He  was  promoted 
to  be  a  boifidit  commander  of  tlie  order  of 
the  Bath,  miliCarv  division,  on  3  June  1609. 
On  26  Dee.  1873  he  was  given  the  command 
<^  tiie  Sbhind  division  of  the  Bennl  army, 
which  he  held  until  the  end  of  1878,  when 
he  retired  upon  a  pension  and  returned 
to  England.   He  was  decorated  with  the 

rid  cross  of  the  order  of  the  Bath  on 
May  1884.    He  died  at  Brighton  on 
3  Aug.  1888. 

Bnnd  was  five  times  married :  (1)  in  1888 
to  Joanna  (d.  1849),  daughter  of^  Omtaia 
Waller;  (3)  in  1853  to  a  niece  (d.  1864) 
of  Adnural  Carter;  (3)  in  1869  to  Georgin* 
(d.  1869),  daughter  of  Henir  George  ^lUipB, 
vicsi  of  Mildenhalli  (4)  m  1864  to  Jan« 
(d,  1868),  daughter  of  the  Bev.  D.  H.  Hann- 
sell  of  Balbrijnfan,  co.  Dublin ;  (6)  in  1878 
to  Eleanor  Mizabeth  Lumley,  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  Henry  Thomas  Bnme  of  Gnttleton, 
Wiltshire,  who  survived  him. 

[Isdia  Office  Becorda;  Despatches;  Army 
Listo;  Times,  6  Aug.  1888;  Stubba's  Hist, 
of  the  Bengal  ArtiUei?;  Kaye's  Hist,  of  the 
Sepoy  War;  Malleson's  Hist,  of  the  Indian 
MutiUT  and  other  woAs  on  the  Mutiny,] 

B  H  V 

BRISTOW,  HENRY  WILLIAM  (1817- 
1869),  geolfwist,  bom  in  London  on  17  May 
1817,  was  the  son  of  Muor-genexal  Henry 
Bristow,  a  member  of  a  Wiltahire  fomily, 
by  his  wife  EUsab^  Atoh<»ne  of  Hi^ 
Wycombe.  After  pasnng  with  distinction 
tiirough  King's  Ooll^,  Londtm,  he  jwned 
the  Bta£F  of  the  Geolc^ical  Survey  in  1842, 
and  was  set  to  work  in  Radnorshire,  f^om 
this  county  he  was  shortly  afterwards  trans- 
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fomd  to  the  Cottetwold  district,  which  he 
eumined  ap  to  Bath,  and  afterwards  sm^ 
Teyed  *  lai::ge  part  of  Doraet,  Wiltshire,  and 
Hampshire,  with  the  Ide  of  Wiriit,  beudes 
mmo  of  the  Wealden  area,  Bsntshiie,  sad 
Essex,  riung  nltiiiiAtelT  in  1672  to  the  posi- 
tion of  director  for  England  and  Wales.  His 
field  work  was  adminble  in  quality,  for  he 
was  no  less  padent  than  accurate  in  un- 
rayelling  a  complicated  district — one  of  those 
men,  in  short,  who  lay  the  foundations  on 
which  his  suoeeaeora  can  huUd,  and  whoeesefr 
Tices  to  British  gedogy  en  mora  lasting 
than  showj. 

He  retired  from  the  sarrey  in  July  1888, 
and  died  on  14  June  1889.  He  married  on 
23  Oct.  1668  Elisa  Harrison,  second  dangh- 
tar  of  Darid  Harrison,  a  London  solicitor, 
and  to  them  four  children  were  bom,  two 
sons  and  as  manT  dao^ters )  they  and  the 
widow  ■oinTinffium. 

He  was  eleot^  P.QAin  1848  aod  F.R.a 
in  1862,  was  an  honorary  member  (rf  snndrr 
societies,  and  received  tiie  order  of  Ss. 
Hanrice  and  Lasanis.  His  separate  papers 
are  few  in  number — about  eight — and  during 
his  later  yean  he  soffored  from  deafness, 
which  prevented  him  from  taUxig  part  in 
the  business  of  societies.  But  hu  mark  is 
made  on  several  of  the  maps  and  other  pub- 
lications of  the  Geol^inl  Siurey,  more 
especiallT  in  Uie  memoir  of  parts  of  Berk- 
shire and  Ham^hire  (a  joint  prodoction), 
and  in  that  admirable  one,  '  The  GJeology  of 
the  Isle  of  Wi^t,'  almo^  all  of  which  was 
fiom  his^.  He  cwtributed  also  to  sundry 
pablicetions,<^eial  and  otherwise,  and  wrote 
or  edited  the  following  books :  1. '  Oloasary 
of  Mineralo^/  1661.  S.  'Un^rground 
Ijfe'  (translation,  with  additions  of  *  La  Vie 
Sonterraine,'  bv  L.  Simonin),  1869.  8.  *  The 
Worid  befnreuieDelugB '  (a  translation,  with 
additions,  of  a  work  1^  L.  Elgnier),  1873. 

[Obituary  notice  by  H.  B.  W[oodwardT,  with 
a  Hst  of  papsn  and  books  in  Oeological  Man- 
aine,  1889,  p.  881,  and  information  from  Ibi. 
Bristow.]  T.  a.  B. 

BRISTOWE,  JOHN  SYER  (1837-1896), 
physician,  bom  in  Camberwell  on  19  Jan. 
1837,  was  the  eldest  son  of  John  Syer 
Bristowe,  a  medical  practitioner  in  CamlieT- 
well,  and  Mary  Obeesfayre  his  wife.  He  was 
educated  at  Enfield  and  King's  College 
schools,  and  entered  at  St.  llumiaB's  Hoe- 
pttsl  as  a  medical  student  in  1846.  Here  he 
took  most  of  the  principal  prises,  secarinff 
the  highest  distinction,  the  treasurer's  gold 
medal,  in  1348,  and  in  the  same  year  he  olh. 
tained  the  gold  medal  of  the  Apothecaries* 
Soeietj  for  botany.    la  1849  he  was  ad- 


mitted A  member  of  the  B^^l  Oollm  of 
Snxgeuu  of  Ei^fland,  and  on  S  An^.  1849 
he  receiTed  the  licence  of  1^  Society  of 
.^^wtheoarieK  In  1860  he  took  the  de^^ee 
of  M.B.  of  the^  uniTersity  of  London,  gaining 
the  scholarahip  and  medal  in  surgery  and 
the  medals  in  anatomy  and  materia  medica; 
in  1863  he  was  admitted  M.D.  of  the  London 
University. 

In  18w  he  was  house  surgeon  at  St, 
Thomas's  Hospital,  and  in  the  following 
year  he  was  appointed  curator  of  the  museum 
and  patholt^ist  to  the  hoKpitaL  He  wae 
elected  assistant  physician  in  1864,  uid  dur- 
ing the  next  few  years  he  held  several  teach- 
ing posts,  being  appointed  lecturer  on  botany 
inl869,  on  materia  medica  inl860,  on  general 
anatomy  and  p^ruolMnr  in  1666,  on  patho- 
logy in  1870.  In  1860  he  was  elected  full 
physioan)  and  in  1876  he  became  lectorw 
on  medimne,  a  post  which  he  held  until 
his  retixement  in  1893,  wh«i  he  became 
consulting  physician  to  the  hos^taL 

He  served  many  important  c^ces  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians.  Elected  a 
fallow  in  1666,  he  was  an  examiner  in  medi- 
oine  in  1869  and  1670.  In  1873  he  was 
Croonian  lecturer,  choosing  for  his  sulnect 
'Disease  and  its  Hedioal  Treatment;  ^ 
1879  he  was  Lumleian  lecturer  on  '  The 
Pathological  Relations  of  Voice  and  Speech/ 
He  was  censor  in  1876,  1886,  1887,1888, 
and  senior  censor  in  1889.  He  was  examiner 
in  medicine  at  the  universitieeof  Oxford  and 
London,  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
and  at  tiie  war  office.  He  was  also  medical 
ofiicer  of  health  for  Gambenrall  (1866-96), 
physician  to  the  Oommetcul  UnioB  Ami* 
ranee  Company,  and  to  Westminster  sehooL 

In  1881  he  was  eleeted  F.R.S.,  and  the 
honorary  d^ree  of  LLJ).  was  conferred 
upon  him  at  the  tereenteuOT  of  the  Edin^- 
bomh  Univetsitjr  in  1884.  He  wasprendant 
of  uie  Pathological  Society  of  Londtm  in 
1886,  of  the  Neurological  Society  in  1891, 
and  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London  in 
1898.  In  this  year  he  delivered  the  Lettso- 
mian  lectures  on  'Syphilitic  Affections  of 
the  Nervous  System.'  He  was  also  president 
of  the  Society  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health, 
of  the  Hospitals  Association,  and  of  the 
metTopolitan  counties'  branch  of  the  British 
Medinl  Association.  In  1887  his  term  of 
offloe  as  ph^tidan  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital 
having  expired,  he  was  appointed  Ibr  a  fur- 
ther term  of  five  years  at  the  unanimous 
request  of  his  colleagues. 

Bristowe  died  on  20  Aug.  1896  at  Mon- 
mouth, and  is  buried  at  Norwood  cemeteiy. 
A  three-quarter-length  ptnrtrait  by  his  daugh- 
ter, Miss  Beatrice  M,  Bristowe,  hangs  in  the 
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comniittee^oom  at  St  Thomu'i  Ho«intaL 
TIm  bulk  of  the  •absanptiau  collected  on 
bis  retiremant  from  St.  lltoma^a  Hospital  in 
180S  was  used  to  found  a  medal  to  be  awarded 
for  profidency  in  the  science  of  patboloflrj. 
"BLb  married,  on  9  Oct.  1866,  Miriam  IsabeUe, 
eldest  surviving  daughter  of  Joseph  P,  Steams 
of  Dulwicb,  by  whom  he  bad  five  sons  and  five 
daoghters. 

JSt.  Bristowe's  reputation  rests  chiefly 
upon  his  great  power  of  teaching  students 
at  the  bedude,  for  in  this  he  was  facile 
prmoept  among  the  physicians  of  bis  own 
time.  The  &cnlty  seemed  to  depend  on  a 
most  retentive  memory  for  detail,  a  tho- 
roughly lexical  mind,  an  inability  to  accept 
anything  as  a  fiuA  nntil  he  bad  prored  it  to 
be  80  to  hi*  own  satisfactioii^  and  a  vary 
complete  mastery  <^  the  scimce  of  pathology. 
As  a  pbysinan  Us  reputation  stood  higlust 
in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  diseases  of 
the  nervous  system,  though  he  took  almost 
an  equal  interest  in  diseases  of  the  chest  and 
abdomen.  The  problems  of  sanitary  science, 
too,  afibrded  him  a  constant  gratification, 
and  be  communicated  to  the  public  health 
departmeat  of  the  privy  council  a  series  of 
important  reports  '  On  Phosphorus  Poison- 
ing in  Match  Manufacture^  (1862),  'On 
Ii^eetion  by  Bags  and  Paper  Wtn-ks '  (1866), 
'  On  the  Cattle  Plague '  (l^fS)  in  conjunc- 
tion with  ProfessorXSir)  J.  Burdon  Suido 
■on,  and  '  On  the  Hospitals  of  the  United 
Kincdom'jointlywith  Mr.  Timothy  Holmes. 
He  had  considerable  sUll  as  s  dnt^tsman, 
and  many  of  the  microscopical  drawings  to  be 
fmind  in  his  books  were  the  workof  nisovrn 
lumd.  In  particular  his  figures  <tf  trichina 
spiralis,  a  parasitic  worm  in  muscles  of 
man,  have  oeen  copied  into  many  text-books. 

Bristowe  publiuied:  1.  'Poems,'  LondoiL 
1860,  Svo;  towardstheendof  hifilifeheissued 
another  small  volume  of  poems  for  private 
circulation.  2.  '  A  Treatise  on  the  Theory 
and  Practiceof  Medicine,' London,  1876,8to; 
the  7th  edit,  was  issued  in  1690.  This  work 
immediately  became  one  of  the  principaltezt- 
books  of  medicine  for  students  and  practi- 
tioners in  all  English-speaking  countries;  the 
chapters  on  insanity  form  one  of  the  most 
valuable  portions  of  the  book.  8,  '  Clinical 
Lectures  and  Essays  on  Diseases  of  theNer- 
Toni  SysteuK'  I88&  8to.  4.  '  Annual  Re- 
ports dr  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the 
Vestry  of  St.  Giles,  Oamberwell,  Surrey,' 
London,  1867-82,  Svo.  He  also  edited  the 
'  St.  Thomas's  Ho^tal  Reports,'  1870-76. 

[Personal  knowledge;  information  kindly 
eoBtribul«d  by  Mr.  L.  8.  Bristowe,  barrister-at- 
law ;  St.  Thomases  &Mpital  Beports,  new  series, 
1894,  zxiii.  18.]  D'A  P. 


BROADHEAD,  WHJJAU  (1816- 
1879),  instigator  of  tead»wiion  ontngvs, 
was  bom  at  Whiriow,  near  Sheffield,  in 
September  1816.  As  a  boy  he  worked  with 
his  father,  who  was  for  many  years  foreman 
of  the  saw-grinders  emplored  by  Messrs. 
Jonathan  Beardshaw  &  Sons  of  Garden 
Street  (now  of  the  Baltic  Steel  Wo^ 
Effingham  Road),  Sheffield.  After  leaving 
his  father  he  went  to  work  at  Stacey  Wheel 
in  the  Lozley  Valley,  now  enclosed  witJiin 
the  Damflask  reservoir  of  the  Sheffield  water 
company.  He  married  and  developed  stu- 
dious tastes,  assiduously  reading  Shake* 
speare.  On  leaving  Lozley,  Broadhead, 
without  ceasing  to  practise  hia  craft,  became 
landlord  of  the  Bridge  Inn,  Owlerton.  His 
sympathies  were  always  strongly  witb  work- 
men in  their  disputes  with  tMur  emido^rs. 
In  1846,  while  living  at  Owlerton,  he 
guaranteed  the  costs  of  the  solieitctt  who 
defended  Drurjr,  Marsden^  BuUoes,  and 
Hall,  charged  with  emplt^mg  two  men  to 
destn^  the  {ffoperty  of  Peter  Bradshaw. 
The  prisoners  were  eventually  liberated  on 
technical  ^unds,  but  Broadhead  found 
himself  senously  embarrassed  by  the  heavy 
amount  of  the  coets. 

In  1648  or  1849  be  was  appointed  secre- 
tary of  the  saw-grinders'  union.  The  body 
was  a  small  one,  numbMing  as  late  as  1667 
only  190  members.  Originally  it  was  orga^ 
nised  chiefly  as  a  mutual  benefit  society. 
Under  Broadhead's  vig^orons  inau^;em«it 
the  working  members  m  five  years  owtri- 
buted  no  Isss  than  &.000{.  to  sick  and  un- 
employed members.  Bemoving  from  Owlei^ 
ton  he  became  landlord  of  the  Greyhound 
inn  at  Westbar,  and  subsequently  <^  the 
Royal  George  in  Carver  Street,  Sheffield. 
Hiese  houses  became  the  headquarters  of  the 
saw-grinders'  union,  and  Broadhead,  though 
nominally  only  secretary,  in  reality  dictated 
its  actions.  He  was  full  of  zeal  for  its  pro- 
sperity, and,  to  enforce  discipline  on  its 
members  and  compel  the  whole  of  the  work- 
men to  enrol  themselves,  hesitated  at  no 
measures,  however  disgraced.  The  trade 
had  long  been  notorious  for  rattenings  uid 
outrages,  hut  under  Brwdhead's  manage- 
ment more  daring  crimes  were  perpetrated. 
In  July  1863  be  hired  three  men  to  hamstring 
a  horse  belonging  to  Elisha  Parirar  of  Dore, 
who  had  offended  by  working  in  assodatiw 
with  two  non-unionists.  Parker,  remaining 
obdurate,  was  fired  at  and  wounded  on  Whit 
Monday,  1664,  at  the  instigation  of  Broads 
head,  who  paid  his  assailants  out  of  the  funds 
of  the  umon.  In  November  1667  James 
Linley,  wlio  prasisted  in  keeping  a  number 
of  ap^mntieea  in  defiance  of  the  union,  was 
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woonded  with  an  &ir-gmi  by  Samuel  Croobet 
at  Broadbetd's  uuti^ion,  and  in  Joniuury 
1850  »  can  of  j^npowdar  wu  exploded  in  the 
house  where  Lmley  lodged.  Finally,  Broad- 
head  hired  GroolceB  and  James  Hallam  to 
■hoot  liinlev.  On  1  Aug.  1S69  he  was  shot 
in  the  head  in  a  public-house  in  Portland 
Street,  and  died  from  the  effect  of  the  wound 
in  the  following  February.  Broadheod  after* 
wards  stated  that  he  had  giTen  express  in- 
junctions that  Linley  ahoula  not  be  injured 
m  a  vital  part.  On  f^l  May  1B69  he  employed 
two  men  to  explode  a  can  of  gunpowder  in 
the  ohunney  of  Samuel  Baxter  dlaxle^,  a 
aaw-griader  who  refused  to  ioin  the  union. 
In  October  James  HelUwellp  another  non- 
unionisty  was  injured  by  the  explosion  of 
half  a  can  of  gumpowder  in  his  trough,  and 
Joae^  Wilaon,  Helliwell's  em^yer.  had  a 
ean  of  gnnpowder  exploded  in  ttis  oeUar  by 
Ccookes  on  24  Nov.  After  an  unsoccessfiu 
attempt  1^  Crodrastoblow  down  a  chimney 
at  Messrs.  firth's  wcuks,  considerable 
damage  was  done  by  Crookes  and  Hallam,  at 
BroaoQiead's  suggestion^  to  Uie  works  of 
Measn.  Wheatman  &  Smith,  who  had  intrc^ 
duced  machinery  for  gn&ding  straight  saws. 

Theae  outrages  continued,  though  with 
less  frequency,  until  1866.  Broadhead  con- 
Btantly  {urotested  his  entire  iimoceDce,  styl- 
ing the  attempt  on  Messrs.  Wheatman  & 
Smith '  a  hellish  deed,  and  on  another  occa- 
sion offering  a  reward  for  the  detection  of 
Hie  offender.  When  LinW  was  shot  he 
wrote  letters  expressing  his  abhorrence. 
He  em  impated  attacks  cm  manufactories 
to  tlie  jealmuT  of  rival  emploj^ers.  Nob- 
withstmding  these  protestations  it  was  sus- 
pected that  the  onion  was  c^nisant  of  mai^ 
of  the  crimes  committed.  The  editor  of  the 
'Sheffield  Dail^  Telegraph'  was  especially 
active  in  attadung  Broadhead,  and  m  seek- 
ing evidence  against  him.  Ever^  effort  at 
detection,  however,  failed  in  spite  of  the 
ofier  of  lar^  rewards.  Under  theae  cir- 
cumstances it  was  felt  that  unusual  conces- 
sions must  be  made  to  arrive  at  the  trutli. 
An  attempt  to  blow  up  a  house  in  ^ew 
Hereford  Street  on  8  Oct.  1866  finallv  in- 
duced government  to  take  action.  On  6  April 
1867  an  act  was  passed  directing  examiners 
to  collect  evidence  at  Sheffield  regardiiu;  the 
OTganisation  and  rules  of  the  union,  and  em- 
powering them  to  give  a  oertifieate  to  any 
witneas  iriio  gave  sati^ustory  evidenoe  pro- 
tecting him  aom  die  effect  of  his  disclo- 
BUT8B.  The  euminera  nnder  the  act  sat  at 
Sheffield  firam  3  June  to  6  July.  Broadhead 
was  among  the  numerous  witnesses  ex- 
amined. His  air  at  first  was  confident :  he 
flourished  his  gold  eye-gUsi  and  patrraised 


the  court  The  testimony  of  Hallam  and 
Qroofees,  howevetj  estaUiwed  his  oomplid^ 
in  a  number  of  misdeeds,  and  he  was  drivea 
in  self-jaotection  to  msM  a  full  avowal  of 
his  practices.  He  admitted  having  insti- 
gated one  murder,  that  of  Linley,  ana  twelve 
other  outrages,  besides  many  smaller  offences. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  {noceedinga 
Broadhead  received  a  certificate  nndtf  the 
act,  and  on  13  Aug.  the  saw-grinders*  union 
refused  to  expel  him  on  the  ground  that  his 
deeds  were  the  result  of  the  vrant  of  properly 
regulated  tribunals  to  bind  workmen  to  what 
was 'honourable,  just,  and  good.'  Hefound 
himself,  however,  unable  to  endure  the 
general  contumely.  His  health  failed.  The 
magistrates  revoked  the  licence  of  the  Royal 
Qeoige  on  22  Aug.  1667,  and  refused  to 
grant  him  a  licence  for  a  been^^p.  A  sub- 
soripticMi  yn»  made  for  him  anHUg  the  trade 
wononen,  and  he  emigrated  to  America  in 
November  166d ;  but,  tailing  to  find  employ- 
ment, eventuallv  returned  to  Sheffield,  where 
hekeptagrocersshopiuMeadow Street  until 
his  death.  In  1876  he  had  an  attack  of 
paralysis,  and  for  tiie  last  twelve  months  of 
his  life  he  was  almost  helpless.  He  died  in 
Meadow  Street  on  13  March  1879.  He  mai^ 
ried  Miss  Wildgoose  of  Loxley,by  whom  he 
had  nine  children.   His  wife  survived  him. 

Broadhead  was  introduced  by  Charles 
Beade  into  his  novel  '  Put  Yourself  in  his 
Place,'  under  the  designation  of  Orotait. 

[There  is  an  ezcelleat  memoir  of  Broadhead 
in  the  Shefflold  and  Botharham  Indspnidaat, 
17Manh  1679;  Sheffield  SaUy  TeUKtaph, 
17  Uardi  187B;  Trades  UnioBS  Oomnusnoih 
SQieffield  Ontrages  Eoqniiy,  vol.  ii.,  Hinutes  of 
Evidence  (1887),  pp.  222-61 ;  Ann.  R«.  1867. 
Chron.  73-9,  24fi>8;  Hunter's  HaUani8hire,'ed, 
Oatty,  1869,  pp.  217-22;  Gatty's  Sheffield, 
Past  and  Present,  1873,  pp.  292-9.]   E.  L  C. 

BBOOME,  Sib  FREDEBICKNAPIEB 
(1842'189G),  colonial  governor,  bom  in 
Canada  on  18  Nov.  1843,  was  the  eldest  son 
of  Frederick  Broome,  a  missionary  in  Canada, 
and  afterwards  rector  of  Eenley  in  Shrop- 
shire, by  his  wife,  Catherine  Elizabeth,  eldest 
daughter  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Napier.  He 
wan  educated  at  Whitchurch  grammar  school 
in  Shropshire,  and  in  1857  emigrated  to  Can- 
terbury in  New  Zealand,  where  he  engaged 
in  sheep  fkrming.  In  1668  he  published 
;  t Poems  from  New  Zealand'  (London,  8vo), 
and  in  1809  'The  Stranger  from  Serines,' 
London,  8va  In  1869  he  returned  to  £ng> 
land,  and  was  almost  immediately  emptxjjn 
by  Uie  'Times'  as  a  general  contnbntor, 
reviewer,  and  art  critic.  He  also  wrote  prose 
and  verse  forthe'  OomhiU,' '  Macmillan'v  and 
other  T"*g»Mti"w.  In  1870  Broome  was  ap- 
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pointed  eeczetuv  of  the  fund  for  the  com- 
pletion  of  St.  Fhul't  Cathedzal;  ia  1878 
MCretaiy  to  the  xofal  eommiBnon  on  nnmi- 
worthy  ahipe  ;  and  in  1876  eolonisl  aeoretftiy 
of  NRtal,  miither  he  proceeded  aa  a  memhee 
of  Sir  Garnet  (now  'N^scoont)  Wolseley's 
special  miawm.  In  1677  he  -was  nominated 
colonial'  aeeretary  of  the  Isle  of  Bfanritias, 
and  in  1880  he  be(»me  lientenan^goTemor. 
While  administering  the  government  of  the 
island  as  secretary  he  earned  the  approba^ 
tion  of  the  home  gOTemment,  as  well  as  the 
thanks  of  the  South  African  colonies,  hv  his 
prompt  despatch  of  the  greater  part  oi  the 
garrison  to  South  Africa  after  the  disaster 
of  Isandhlwsna.  In  1882  he  was  nominated 
goremor  of  Western  Australia. 

At  that  time  Western  Australia  was  still 
a  ofowu  oolonj.  Broome  tamed  hia  atten- 
tion to  tiie  darelepment  of  its  lutnral  wmIUl 
The  first  years  of  hia  admiiuatration  were 
maiind  by  a  rapid  extaiat<m  of  railways  and 
telegraphs,  and  increasing  ^osperity  was 
aoeompanied  bj  a  growing  derire  for  repre- 
aentative  gOTemment.  Broome  warmly 
espoused  the  colonial  View,  and  accom- 
panied his  deq)atches  with  urgent  recom- 
mendations to  grant  a  constitution  sudb  as 
the  legislature  of  the  colony  requested.  In 
1889,  when  the  IhU  was  blodied  in  the  home 
parliament  in  consequence  of  difficulties  at- 
tending the  transfer  of  crown  lands,  Broome 
himself  proceeded  to  London  with  other 
delegates  to  urge  the  matter  on  the  colonial 
office.  On  21  Oct.  1890  Western  Australia 
received  its  constitution,  and  Broome's  term 
of  office  came  to  an  end.  He  left  the  colony 
amid  wmt  popular  demonatrationB  of  graU- 
tode  va  hia  aerricea.  He  had  been  made 
CJiI.O.  in  1877  and  E.C.M.G.  in  1884. 

He  proceeded  to  the  Weat  Jndiea,  when 
he  was  appointed  acting  goremor  of  Bai<- 
badoes,  and  afterwards,  in  1891,  govemor  of 
Trinidad.  He  died  in  London  on  26  Not. 
1896  at  61  Welbeck  Street,  and  was  buried 
at  Highgate  cemetery  on  SO  Not.  On 
21  June  1866  he  momed  Mary  Anne,  eldest 
daughter  of  Walter  J.  Stewart,  island  secre- 
taiT  of  Jamuca,  and  widow  of  Sir  Geotge 
Bobert  Barker  [q.  t.*] 

[Times,  28  Nov.  1S96;  Uen  and  Women  of 
the  Time,  189S;  Bnrke's  Peerage^  Baronetage, 
and  Knightage.]  E.  I.  C 

BEOWir,  FORD  MADOX  (1821-1898), 
painter,  was  bom  at  Calais,  where,  because 
of  their  narrow  eireomatanoea,  his  parents 
were  then  liTing,  on  16  ApU  1831.  His 
fiither,  Ford  Brown,  a  retired  commlBsary  in 
the  British  navy,  in  which  capacity  he  bad 
served  on  board  the  Sawqr  Arethusa  that 


day,  was  the  second  Boa  of  Dr.  John  Brown 
(1785-178m  [q.  r.]  At  Calais  Ford  Madox, 
who  owed  hia  aeoond  name  to  his  mother, 
datufhter  of  Tristram  Hariea  Hadox  of  Oxem- 
irich,aniemberof  a  reputable  KentjAflsniilj, 
showed,  even  in  childhood,  strong  srtiatie 
proclivities,  which  his  father  assisted  hj 
placing  the  lad  successively  under  Professor 
Gh-^rins  in  the  academy  at  Bruges,  under 
Yan  Hansel aer  at  Qhent,  and  finally  with 
Baron  Wappers,  a  very  aooomplished  and 
successful  teacher,  though  an  indifibrent 
artist,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  aca- 
demy at  Antwerp.  It  was  at  Antwerp  that, 
during  a  sojourn  of  nearly  three  years,  the 

rth,  who  was  already  producing  portraits 
small  sums  and  otherwise  testing  his 
skill,  acquired  that  sound  and  searchiiw 
knowledge  of  technical  methods,  firom  (nP 
punting  to  lidK^m^y,  which  distinguiahed 
turn  in  afl»^life.  Bo  early  as  1887  a  work 
hy  Brown  was  szhiUted  with  aaooeea  at 
Ghent,  and  in  1839  he  sold  a  picture  in 
England.  In  1840  he  manied  his  first  wif& 
his  cousin  Elizabeth,  sister  of  Sir  Richsid 
Hadox  Bromley  [q.  v.J  Pursuing  his  studies 
with  extreme  xest  andenerry,Madox  Brown 
was  able  to  exhibit  at  the  English  academy 
in  1841  *  The  Giaour's  Confession,'  a  Byronic 
subject  treated  in  the  Byronic  manner,  but 
powerful^  and  with  sympathetic  insinit  of 
a  sort.  He  worked  at  Antwerp  and,  later, 
in  Paris  till  1842.  About  this  period  he 
executed  on  a  life-size  scale  the  very  dark 
and  conTentional '  Farisina's  Sleep,'  which, 
before  it  was  shown  at  the  British  Institution 
in  1846,  had  the  strange  fortune  of  being 
i^ectad  at  ih»  aaltm  of  1848  beoavae  it  was 
*too  imnrnter.' 

la  184&-4  Hadox  Brown  was  still  in 
Paris,  diligently  copying  oM  masters'  pictures 
in  the  LouTTe,  studying  f^om  the  life  in  the 
ateliers  of  his  contemporaries,  and  ambi- 
tiondy  dsToting  himself  to  the  preparation 
of  works  intended  to  compete  at  the  exhi- 
bition in  Westminster  Hall.  There,  in  1844, 
Brown  laid  the  foundations  of  his  honours  in 
artistic  if  not  in  popular  opinion  by  means 
of  a  cartoon  of  life-size  figures  representing 
in  a  vigorous  and  expressiTe  deugn  the 
'  Bringing  the  Bod^  of  Harold  to  the  Con- 
queror ;  'he  also  exhibited  an  encaustic  sketdi, 
and  a  smaller  cartoon.  In  1846  he  was  again 
represented  at  Westminster  by  three  worln, 
being  freacoea,  including  a  figure  d  *  Justice,' 
whidi  won  aU  artistie  eyes  and  the  highest 
praise  of  B.  R.  Haydon.  Nothing  was  then 
rarar  in  London  tlun  a  traeo.  Dyce  alone 
had  produced  an  important  example  of  the 
method. 

Induced  by  hia  vrift's  bad  health  to  vint 
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Italy  in  1846,  Brown  studied  largely  at  Borne 
from  the  works  of  Michael  A^;elo  and 
Baphael,  and  Urns  enhanoed  his  appreciation 
of  style  in  art.  After  nine  months  the 
breakuw  down  of  his  wife's  constitati<a 
Mimpalled  thsli  xmid  return  to  England ; 
but  aha  d{ad  while  they  were  passing  twn^h 
Paris  in  Hay  1846.  She  was  naiad  m 
Highnte  conetar^.  In  1846,  and  somewhat 
later,  JSiown  was  in  London  collating  autho- 
nties  as  to  the  o(mipilation  of  a  portrait  of 
Shakespeare,  in  which,  as  the  nsult  attests, 
die  artiat  went  as  near  as  posmble  to  success. 
TUa  inctnre,  after  beinff  long  in  the  possea- 
aion  of  the  artists  friena,  Mr.  Lowes  Diokin- 
toOf  was  acquired  by  the  Manchester  Art 
QaUo^  in  1900.  In  Rome  Brown  had  made 
n  design  for  a  rerr  important  picture  of 
*  Wrcliff  reading  his  !&anslation  of  the 
Bible  to  John  of  Gaunt,*  wluch  in  1847  was 
completed  in  London  and  publicly  shown  at 
the  'Free  Exhibition  *  in  1848 ;  owing  to  its 
brilliance,  extreme  finish,  and  delicacy  of  tint 
and  ton^  as  well  as  to  a  certain  freeeo-like 
quality,  it  attracted  much  attendon,  but  it 
ms  an  artifldally  balanced  oompoBition,and 
a  certain '  Oennan '  wr  pervaded  it 

TtdspetnraelieitedfBnnBaBteG.  Bosastd 
»  somewhat  javenile  lettar,eameBtlylMffg^ 
Brown  to  accept  tia  writer  aa  a  pw^  il,  and 
Brown  oeneronsly  took  the  smnewnat  nn- 
teachabw  you^  student  under  his  champs. 
By  this  means  Brown  was  brought  into  close 
lelationB  with  the  seven  artists  who  had 
just  formed  themselTee  into  the  Sodety  of 
Flre-Kaphaelite  brethren.  Three  of  the  six 
artists — Uillais,  D.  G.  Rossetti,  and  the  pre- 
sent writer — at  once  formally  approacned 
Brown  with  an  inritation  to  join  tl^m ;  but 
Brown  declined  the  invitation  mainly  beeanas 
(tf  the  very  exa^;erated  sort  of  'realism' 
which  tot  a  short  time  M  the  ontset  waa 
afiiMsted  by  the  Iffotheibood.  But  tmtil  death 
puted  than  he  was  on  afiecUonate  tenia 
with  five  at  the  brethren—James  Oollinson 
and  Mr.  Holman  Hnnt  in  addition  to  the 
three  already  named — and  upon  the  art  of  all 
of  them  his  influence,  as  well  as  Uieirs  upon 
his  art,  was  not  small.  But  in  1848  he  was 
far  in  advance  oi  the  Pre>RaphaeUtes  in  his 
accomplishment  as  an  artist,  and  thdr  in- 
fluence on  him  developed  very  gradually. 
Through  1848,  the  year  m  which  the  brother- 
hood was  formed,  it  was  not  apparent  at  all. 
None  of  Brown's  pictures,  in  fact,  exhibited 
witJi  signal  effect  that  sort  of  realistic  paint- 
ing which  is  ignorantly  supposed  to  have 
b^n  the  n«  plw  ttltra  of  the  Fre-Baphaelite 
&itb,  until  the  brotherhood  was  bmiming 
to  dissolve.  In  1848  Brown  paint^  'The 
l]ijbnt*a  Bepaatf*  which  waa  simply  a  brilliant 


study  of  the  effect  of  firelight,  and  was  void 
of  those  higher  and  dramatic  aims  wliich 
distinguished  the  contemporary  pundngs 
ctf  Millsis,  Rossetti,  Colunaon,  and  lu. 
Hobnan  Hunt.  Brown's  most  realistic  and 
'actual'  aohiavemott  was  his  'Work'  of 
1862,  and  his  *Last  of  England'  of  186& 
It  waa  hiffhly  diaraeterisUo  cf  Brown  that 
he  cairiea  into  execntion  in  titese  fine  pic- 
tures the  originsl  principles  of  the  brother^ 
hood  he  refused  to  join.  He  had  already 
made  himself,  however,  so  &r  an  ally  of  the 
society  that  when  their  magasine,  'The 
Germ,*  was  published  in  1660 he  contributed 
poetry,  prose,  and  an  etching  illnstrating  hia 
conception  of  Lear  and  Cordelia's  history. 

Meanwhile,  continuing  in  his  own  course. 
Brown  produced  '  Cordelia  at  the  Bedside  of 
Lear,'  1849,  a  wonderfblly  sympathetic, 
dramatic,  and  vigtwons  picture  brilliantly 
painted;  and  '  Christ  washing  Peter's  Feet,' 
1861 ,  partly  repainted  in  1866, 1871 ,and 1 893, 
and  now  one  of  the  masterpieces  in  the  Na- 
tional (Tate)  GaUery  at  MSUbank.  'Woik/ 
which  la  now  conspicuous  in  the  public  gal- 
lerv  at  Maneheater,  was  b^on  in  186S  and 
finished  in  1868;  itwaa  painted  indi  by  inoh 
in  Isoad  dajlight,  in  the  street  at  HaoqK 
stead,  and  is  a  composition  of  portraits  the 
most  diverse.  It  illustrates  not  merely 
Brown's  artistic  knowledge,  skill,  and  genius, 
but  the  strineency  of  his  political  views  at 
the  tame,  and  is  a  sort  of  pictorial  essay 
produced  under  the  mordant  influence  tn 
Thomas  Carlyle  and  the  gentler  altruism 
of  F.  D.  Sfaurice ;  it  comprises  likenesses  of 
both  these  thinkers.  Aner  'Work'  was 
well  advanced.  Brown's  masterpiece,  the  im- 
measunbly  finer  '  Last  of  England,'  took 
its  place  upon  the  easel.  This  type  of  Fre- 
Baphaelitism  at  its  best  is  now  a  leading 
onament  of  tiie  pubUe  gallery  at  Binning- 
ham*  It  has  bem  said  of  it  that  '  Brown 
never  painted  better,  and  few  pictures  repre- 
smt  ao  well  or  so  adequ^idy  the  passionate 
luipes  and  lofty  devotion  of  the  Fn- 
Raphaelite  brotherhood  when  it  came  into 
being.'  Its  two  figures  are  exact  and  pro* 
foundl^  moving  portraits  of  Brown  himself 
and  his  second  wife,  while  the  inmdent  it 
immortalises  was  witnessed  by  the  painter 
while  going  to  Gravesend  to  see  Thomas 
Woolner  [q.v.],  then  a  Pre-Raphaelite  bro- 
ther, embark  on  his  way  to  the  Anstaralian 
gold  diggings.  The  immediate  subject  of 
his  great  pirture  may  have  been  forced  upon 
him  by  tlus  incident.  At  the  time  the  work 
was  undertaken  Brovrn's  own  pecuniary  cip> 
eumstanoes  were  mndk  straitened  ud  a 
eoQapse  was  thraatening. 

In  sneeaeding  yean  &own%  more  impov- 
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tant  paintiiigB  were 'The  Death  of  EHr^ncia- 
tr&m/ 1863,  uie  grim  proteequeness  of  which 
emphwised  the  artUve  dramatUiug  power. 
Bat  it  did  not  show  UioBe  less  &Tourable  ele- 
mente  of  his  art  which  are  mailced  in  sadi 
deBtffzia  as  'Jacob  and  Joseph's  Coat/  where 
the  ni-oonditioned  sons  of  tne  patriarch  pre- 
sent to  him  the  blood-stabed  garment  of 
their  hroth^  and  a  dog  is  made  to  smell 
the  stain  I  Then  came '  King  Bend's  Honey- 
moon/ 1863,  where  the  amorous  (^aeen 
caresses  her  gentle  spouse  in  a  chanmnglj 
naive  manner ;  the  vigorons  and  pow^ul 
'  Elijah  and  the  Widow's  Son^'  where  the 
pophet  carries  the  boy  down  a  fli^t  of 
steps  (the  finest  verwon  of  tins  design  is  at 
Soath  Kennngtoa);  'Oordalia's  Portion/ 
whieh  belonfls  to  ICr.  Albert  Wood  of  Con- 
wa^ ;  '  The  Entombment  of  Chxist,*  a  oom> 
pOBiti<m  worUij  of  a  great  old  Italian  master, 
1866^;  'Don  Juan  found  hy  Haidee,' an 
inferior  work  in  every  respect,  which,  unfor- 
tonately  for  Brown's  fame,  has  found  a  place 
intheLuzembouigatParis;  'Sardanapalus,' 
1869,  a  noble  design,  di^gured  by  some 

Juestionable  drawing ;  and  *  (>omwell  on  his 
'arm/ 1877,  a  somewhat  overrated  pietuze. 
In  1878  Brown  b^fan  to  paint  in  panels  on 
the  wall  of  the  town  hall  at  Manchester, 
and,  as  a  commission  from  that  city,  a  series 
of  works  designed  to  illustrate  the  niatoTy  of 
the  place.  These  are  twelve  in  number,  and 
as  a  completed  series  they  are  uniqne  and 
narivallea  in  this  countiT,  though  indeed 
tiie  exam^es,  eonpand  wita  eaoh  othra-,  a» 
not  a  little  nneqiul ;  the  bast  of  them  is 
'  The  Romans  bulding  Muidiester/ in  which 
Brown's  ijuaint  vein  of  humour  is  manifest 
in  the  incident  of  the  centurion's  spoilt  little 
■cm  kicking  at  the  face  of  his  guardian ;  the 
same  vein  appeared  in  another  panel  at  Han- 
chester  of  'The  Expulsion  of  the  Danes,' 
where  little  pigs  escaping  get  between  the 
legs  of  the  marauders  and  upset  them. 
'Crabtree  watching  the  Transit  of  Venus,' 
1882,  has,  despite  some  awkwardness  in  its 
teclinique,  a  singularly  expresuve  and  ori- 
ginal design.  The  face  and  figure  of  Crab- 
tree  are  worthy  of  Brown's  best  years. 

Proud  and  sensitive,  Brown  was  always 
kewly  resentful  of  nsfflect  w  injury,  real  or 
imaginary.  In  &ct,  he  was  by  nature  a 
nbu,  and  his  influenoe  upon  not  a  &w  who 
became  eminent  made  him  a  sort  d  cmUt 
for  many  vaiietiae  of  discontent.  A  lifelong 

Juarrel  with  the  Royal  Academy  began  in 
861,  when  room  equal  to  that  of  ten  ordi- 
nary works  was  given  in  the  exhibition  of 
that  year  to  his  huge  canvas,  'Chauoer  read- 
ing the  Legend  of  Custance,'  but  its  position 
caused  Brown  dis8attafiuti(»i,  which  never 


left  him.^  He  ceased  to  aand  his  pictozea  to 

its  exhibitions  after  1855,  cherishing  thence- 
forth antagonism  against  all  constitnted  artis- 
tic societies.  His  quarrel  with  the  academy 
marred  the  efibet  which  his  genius  and  gnat 
technical  reeourcea  might  have  produced 
uiKm  the  art  of  his  contemporaries.  In  1866 
Brown  made  a  numerous  collection  of  his 
pictures,  and  exhibited  them  in  Piccadilly 
with  some  Selat  He  gained  two  prizes  in 
the  Liverpool  Academy,  by  awarding  which 
the  artistic  members  of  that  society  so  greatly 
offended  their  lay  patrons  as  to  inanee  a 
revolution  in  its  history.  He  conteifanted  to 
the  Paris  exhibitions  in  1866  and  ^69!  to 
the  Msndiester  Art  Treasnree  of  1867,  and 
to  various  galleries  in  Ec&ibu^h,  Livai^wol, 
Bixminghsm,  and  Manchester.  Brown  wsa 
one  c£  tiie  founders  of  the  original  Hogarth 
Club  in  London,  which  inelu&d  among  ita 
members  W.  Bnrges,  Sir  F.  Burton,  Lord 
Leighton,  Rossetti,  &.  E.  Street,  and  lliomas 
Woolner;  and  at  the  little  so-called  Pre- 
BaphaelitiB  exhibition  in  Russell  Place, 
Fitnoy  Sqoare,  there  were  several  pictures 
of  his. 

Desiring  to  devdop  a  love  for  art  in  Eng- 
land, Brown  was  one  of  the  first  of  English 
artists  who,  at  Camden  Town,  many  years 
before  the  Working  Men's  College  in  Great 
Ormond  StreM  was  founded,  helped  to  estsp 
blish  a  drawinff4chool  for  artisans.  At  the 
Working  Men  s  CoUege,  wluch  was  oonstir 
tnted  in  1864,  he  was  fiom  the  firrt  anumg 
the  soundest  teachers,  giving  his  timej  know^ 
ledge,  and  skill  without  remuneratioa.  Vac 
some  yeazft~ftom  1861  to  1874— he  was  a 
leading  member  of  the  firm  of  Morris,  Mar- 
shall, Faulkner,  &  Co.,  decorative  artists  and 
manufacturers  of  artistic  fbmiture,  whidi 
was  founded  by  William  Morris  [q.  v.  Suppl.] 
and  his  friends  in  Red  Lion  Square,  and  ult^ 
matoly— after  1674 — became  Morris's  sole 
concern.  The  firm's  influence  upon  deco- 
rative art  has  been  revolutionary  and  of  the 
greatest  value.  Many  of  its  best  works  in 
stuned  ^ass  and  other  methods  of  design 
;  were  by  Brown. 

In  1891  a  number  of  artists  (including 
many  rOTal  aeademiciaa8)and  amateurs  sno- 
seriMduout  8002.  in  ordar  to  aeente  Sot  the 
National  Qallery  a  jaetnre  whieh  should 
adequi^y  represent  Brown's  art.  This 
compliment,  ^d  mainly  by  painters  to  a 
painter,  is  unique^  and  of  the  lughest  kind. 
Death  intervening,  the  commission  thus 
offered  was  never  c<Hnpleted,  but  with  a 
portion  of  the  money '  Christ  washing  Peter's 
Feet 'was  bought  for  the  National  Gallery^ 
where  it  now  is,  tiie  la^e  cartoon  of  'The 
Body  oi  Haiold  brought  to  the  Cooqueror  * 
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was  seenredfor  the  South  Londoa  Art  Gal- 
loj,  and  a  number  of  derigiu,  which  an 
duaflr  deoomtive,  were  btmght  and  diatri- 
bated  amon^  the  art  tcboob  of  Etwland. 

Late  in  his  life  Brown  had  a  faU  idwreof 
dotuMtic  troublefi.  In  November  1874  liia 
mind  and  heart  were  conTolsed  by  the  death 
of  his  son  OliTer,  a  youth  upon  whoae  ftttnxe 
he  had  founded  ambitione  and  splendid 
hopes  [see  Bsomr,  Outkb  MAnoxj.  Hie 
friend  itossetti  <^eid  on  9  April  1882,  and 
in  October  1890  Mia.  Madox  Brown,  the 
painter's  second  wife.  It  was  then  manifest 
to  his  finends  that  his  ovn  powers  were 
fiuline.  But  be  lived  untU  6  Oct.  1893;  Ats 
days  later  he  was  buried  in  the  eemet^  at 
Kachley,  where  the  remains  of  his  second 
wife  and  wm  wore  already  laid.  He  was, 
ezo^  peilums  HiUais,  toe  moat  Kogliah 
of  the  Sigiish  artists  of  his  time. 

Kvwn  married  his  setMmd  wilia,  Emma 
fiiU,  the  daoj^ter  of  a  Herefordshire  farmer, 
in  1848 ;  she  was  only  fifteen  at  the  time, 
and  her  mother's  opposition  to  the  marriage 
ledto  an  elopement.  Brown's  ddwdau^fhter, 
Lncy,  mamed  iSx.  William  H.  Boesetti,  the 
younger  brother  of  the  artist  [eee  RoasBm, 
LuoT  Uadox]  ;  his  younger  daughter,  Ca- 
therine, married  Frani  (or  Francis)  Huefier 

&.  tA  and  thair  son,  Mr.  Ford  Hadox 
uel^,  published  m  1896  a  biography  of 
the  painter,  his  grandfather. 

Beeides  the  portrait  of  himself  which 
Brown  introduced  into  his  'The  Last  of 
Enfflaod'  (now  at  the  Birmingham  Art 
GaUery),  wen  is  a  second  portrait  by  him, 
of  hiBMelf,  which  waa  exhibited  in  the  New 
Oallery,  Ltnado^  in  IQOOj  a  remodaotion  is 
nren  in  Mr.  F.  M.  Hiuffura  'Memoir.' 
Several  of  his  pictures,  including '  The  Last 
of  England,' '  Work,' '  Bardanap^os,'  *  EUjah 
and  the  Widow's  Son,' '  Cordelia,'  and  *  Christ 
washing  Peter's  Feet,'  Have  been  engraved. 

[PiTBon&l  knowledge;  Memoir  ci  Madox 
Brown  by  hia  gteodson,  Mr.  F.M.Haeffer(1896) ; 
two  uticlea  in  the  'Portfolio*  (1883)  by  tha  pre- 
sent writer,  which  were  seen  in  proof  and  ap- 
proved by  Madox  Brown.]  F.  Q.  8. 

BBOWK,  OEOBGE  (1818-1880),  Cana- 
dian politician,  was  bom  at  Edinburgh  on 
29  Nov.  1818. 

His  father,  Pbthb  Bboww  (1784^1868), 
Oanadiaa  Jonmalist,  bom  in  Scotland  on 
S9  June  1784,  was  an  Edinburgh  merchant. 
EncoontaiiurreTenes  he  anigrated  to  New 
Tork  in  1888,  when  in  Deeunber  1843  he 
finmded  the  <  British  Ghroniel&'  »  wasklT 
iiawsp^>er  specially  intended  n»  Seottian 
emigrants.  Being  unable  to  oompete  wiA 
the  *  Albion,'  which  represented  jmieral 
British  interests,  it  wu  temored  to  Tomato 


in  1848,  and  rechristened '  The  Banner,'  be- 
oouingr  the  peouliaf  o^fan  of  the  FVee  Ohiiidi 
of  Scotland  m  Canada.  While  in  New  Yoric 
Brown  published, onder  thepseudonnn ' Li- 
bertas,'  a  reidy  to  Charlea  Edward  'Lester's 
'  Glory  and  Shame  of  England'  (1842),  en- 
titled '  The  Fame  and  GI017  of  England 
Vindicated.'  He  died  at  Toronto  on  SO  June 
1863.  He  married  the  only  daughter  of 
Geoi^  Mackenzie  of  Stomoway  in  the 
Lewis. 

His  son  was  educated  at  the  Edinburgh 
High  School  and  at  the  Southern  Academy. 
He  accompanied  his  father  to  New  York  in 
1886,  and  became  publisher  and  business 
manager  of  the  '  British  Chronicle.'  During 
a  visit  to  Toronto  in  this  capacity  his  ability 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  leaders  of  the 
refwm  party  in  Canada,  and  n^^iations 
wen  commenced  which  terminated  in  the 
femoral  of  hiwinif  an^i  his  ftther  to  that 
town.  AJbnoBt  immediately  aftmr  his  anrival 
he  founded  the  '  Olobe '  at  the  instance  of 
the  reform  party.  Hiis  poUtieal  journal, 
originally  published  weel^,  soon  became 
one  of  the  leading  Canadian  papers.  In 
1863  it  became  a  daily  paper.  During 
Brown's  lifatime  it  was  aistmguisiied  hj  its 
vigorous  invective  and  its  personal  attacks 
on  political  opponents.  Brown  strongly 
supported  the  reiorm  party  in  their  struggle 
with  Sir  Charles  Theophilos  Metcalfe  (aft^ 
wards  Baron  Metcalfe)  [q.  v.]  on  the  quee* 
tion  of  responsible  government  [see  art. 
BuswiH,  BoBBBT,  in  Suppl.]  In  1851, 
howevo*,  he  severed  himseli  from  his  party, 
which  waa  lHua  in  power  under  the  Baldwin- 
Lafontaine  ministry  on  the  question  of 
papal  aggieasion  in  England  snd  elsewhen. 
He  idantified  himself  with  wotestant 
Demons,  and  in  Decemba  1851  waa  re- 
turned to  the  Canadian  lufislatiTe  assembly 
for  the  county  of  Kent.  He  esti^^^ed  him- 
self as  the  leader  of  an  extreme  section  <^  the 
radicals,  whom  he  had  formerly  denounced, 
and  whose  sobr^uet,  the  '  Clear  Grits,'  he 
had  himself  ironicalfy  given  in  the  columns 
of  the  '  Globe.'  At  the  election  of  1654  he 
was  returned  for  Lambton  county,  and  in 
1867  for  Toronto.  On  31  July  1858,  on  the 
defeat  of  Sir  John  Alexander  Macdonald 
[q.  v.],  he  undertook  to  form  a  ministry.  He 
succeeded  in  patching  up  a  heterogeneous 
cabinet,  known  as  the  Brown-Dorion  admini- 
stration, but  it  held  office  only  tar  four  days, 
resigning  on  the  refusal  of  the  governor- 
general,  Sir  Edmund  Walker  Head  [q.  v.1, 
to  dissoWa  parliament.  His  fiulnre  aid  his 
party  a  serious  injury,  and  in  1861  he  waa 
unseated.  In  March  1863,  however,  he  re* 
turned  to  the  assembly  as  member  for  South 
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Oxford,  a  seat  which  he  retained  until  the 
confederation  in  1867.  On  80  June  1664  he 
entered  the  coalition  ministcy  <tf  Sit  Etienne 
FaHcalTach6  [q.v.^  as  presi^nt  of  the  coun- 
cil. He  took  part  in  tl^  intercolonial  confer- 
ence on  federation  in  Septemberat  Charlotte- 
town  in  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  in  that  at 
Quebec  in  October, andproceeded  to  England 
aaadelegat«inl666.  Hewasamemberofthe 
confederate  council  of  the  British  North 
American  colonies  that  sat  in  Quebec  in  Sep- 
tember 1866  to  negotiate  commercial  treaties, 
bntonSIl  Dee.  he  resigned  office  owing  to  his 
disapprovalof  the  terms  <mwhioh  goremment 
inwpoeed  to  renew  their  eonuneroial  trea^ 
witA  the  United  States.  After  the  eon- 
dnsion  of  the  federation  in  1667  he  fUled 
to  obtain  election  to  the  Honse  of  Oom- 
mons,  but  on  16  Dec  187S  he  was  called 
to  the  senate.  In  February  1874  he  was 
dioaen  to  proceed  to  Washimfton  to  nego- 
tiate, m  conjunction  wit^  Sir  ^ward  Thnn- 
ton,  a  commercial  tieatv  which  should  in- 
clude a  settlement  of  the  fishery  question. 
A  draft  treaty  was  drawn  up  but  luled  to 
obtain  the  sanction  of  the  United  States 
senate.  In  1876  Brown  declined  the 
lieutenant^OTemorship  of  Ontario,  and  on 
24  May  1679  he  was  gasetted  E.C.M.a., 
but  lemaed  the  hononr.  On  26  March  1880 
he  was  shot  at  the  '  Globe '  office  by  Geo^ 
Bennett,  a  discharged  employfi,  and  died 
from  tiie  efibets  en  the  injury  on  9  May. 
He  was  buried  in  the  Necropolis  eemeterj 
on  IS  May.  Bennett  waa  executed  for  the 
murder  on  28  July. 

On  27  Nov.  1862  Brown  married  at  Edin- 
burgh Annie,  eldest  daughter  of  Thomas 
Ne&on  of  Abden  House,  £dinbui]rii.  She 
eurrived  him  with  several  chiloten,  A 
statue  was  erected  to  him  in  the  UniTersitf 
Park  at  Toronto.  In  1864  he  established 
the  '  Canada  Farmer/  a  weekly  agricultural 
journal. 

[Madenzie's  Ufa  and  Speeches  of  Hon, 
George  Brown  (with  portrait),  1882;  Dominion 
Anoosl  Bepster,  1880-1,  pp.  239-40,  893-5 ; 
Moigan's  Bibliotheca  Cauaensis,  1867;  Hof 
gau's  Canadian  Farliamsotaiy  Compaoion,  1875, 
pp.67-9;  Tureotte'sOsnadasoiul'Uuion,  Quebec, 
1871~-2;  Moigan's  Celebrated  Canadians,  1862, 
pp.  769-73 ;  Dent's  Canadian  Portrait  Gallery 
(with  portrait),  1880,  ii. 8-24 ;  Dent'a  Last  Forty 
Yean,  1881 ;  Collins's  Life  and  Career  of  Sir 
J.  A.  Macdonald,  1888.]  E.  Z.  C. 

BROWN,  HUGH  STOWELL  (1823- 
1886),  baptist  minister,  bom  at  Douglas, 
Isle  of  Man,  on  10  Aug.  1828,  waa  second 
son  of  Robert  Brown,  by  his  wife  Dorothy 
(Thomson).  Thomas  Edward  Brown  [q.  t. 
Sapi^.]  waa  hia  younger  l«other. 


The  bther,  Robbbx  Bsowv  (d,  1846), 
was  at  one  time  master  of  the  grammar 
Bchool  in  Douglas,  and  in  1817  became  eh^ 
lain  of  St.  Matthew's  chapel  in  that  town. 
An  evangelical  a£  extreme  views,  he  never 
read  the  Athanasian  Creed,  and  took  no 
notice  of  Ash  Wednesday  or  Lent.  In  1632 
he  became  curate  of  Kirk  Brad  dan,  sue- 
eeedio^  as  vicar  on  2  April  1886.  He  learned 
Bianxm  order  to  preach  in  it,  and  supported 
a  family  of  nine  on  less  than  2001.  a  year. 
His  boys  spent  the  summers  in  collecting 
his  tithes  of  ha^  and  com,  intermittently 
walking  five  milea  to  Douglas  grammar 
school,  but  HujifVs  early  education  oonuitad 
chiefly  in  reading  four  or  five  honra  duly  to 
his  wh6r,who  became  almost  blind.  Robert 
Brown  was  found  dead  by  tlie  roadside  on 
28  Nov.  1846,  and  buried  next  day  at  Kirk 
Braddan.  He  wrote  twenty-two '  Sermons 
on  various  Subiects,' Wellington  (Shropshire) 
and  London,  1818,  8vo;  and  a  volume  d 
'  Poems,  prindpally  Saend,'  London,  1826, 
12mo  (cf.  Letterto/Thotim^tioardSromt 
1900,  i.  18-18). 

Hugh  was  apprenticed  when  fifteen  to  a 
land  surveyor,  and  employed  in  titiie  com- 
mutation and  ordnance  surveys  in  Oheshire, 
Shrewsbury,  and  Tork.  In  1840  he  entered 
the  London  and  Birmingham  Railway  Com- 
pany's works  at  Wolverton,  Buckingham- 
shire. While  Mining  from  four  to  eight 
shillings  a  week  he  began  to  study  Greek, 
Suiting  his  first  ezerdses  on  a  fiie-boz. 
After  t£ree  years,  part  of  the  time  spmt  in 
driving  a  locomotive  between  Crewe  and 
Wolverton,  he  returned  home  and  entered 
King  William's  Ciollege  at  Castletown  to 
stud^  for  the  church.  When  his  training 
was  almost  complete  he  felt  unable  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  ordination  service,  and  resolved 
to  return  to  his  trade ;  but  in  the  meantime 
was  baptised  at  Stony  Stratford,  IcMt  his 
father,  and  received  unexpectedly  an  invita- 
tion to  preach  at  Myrtle  Street  Baptist 
Chapel,  Liverpool.  About  November  1847 
he  was  accepted  by  that  congr^tion  as 
their  minister.  He  was  then  twenty-four. 
Th^  he  renuuned  until  hia  death,  wuming 
great  popularity  as  a  jHwacher.  To  his  Sun- 
day anernoon  lecture,  established  in  1854  in 
the  Concert  Hall,  lAverpool,  he  drew  from 
two  to  three  thousand  working  men,  whom 
his  own  early  experiences,  added  to  great 

EDwer  and  plainness  of  speech,  with  abundant 
nmour,  powerfully  influenced.  He  antici- 
pated the  post  office  by  opening  a  worknum's 
savings  biuik,  to  which  over  SOfiOOl.  was 
entrusted  befbre  it  was  wound  up.  In  1873 
he  visited  Canada  and  the  States. 
Brown  was  presidait  in  1878  of  the  Bi^tist 
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TTttkn.  Hii  addnuai  (^inted  in  Londosi, 
1878)  wan  wi^jpMl  fsr  &  better  educated 
PffUffli^ffnniit  miiiistirjr.  He  thought  at  one 
time  of  lairing  from  liTeipool  to  open  a 
hall  at  Oxford  or  Gambndge,  to  be  afluiated 
to  one  of  the  colleges.  He  was  in  favour  of 
abandoning  denominational  colleges,  the 
■tndenta  to  take  their  arte  d^irees  at  exia^ 
ing  nniveraitiea.  He  waa  an  active  member 
of  the  Baptiat  Miasbiuu^  Society,  and  for 
many  years  president  of  the  Liverpool  Peace 
Soeie^  and  chairman  of  the  Seaman's  Friend 
Association.  He  died  after  a  few  dayi^ 
iUiiMS  fnm  apoplexy  on  24  Feb.  1886  at 
fSd  Falkner  Square,  Liverpool,  and  was  buried 
on  38  Feb.  at  the  West  Derbv  Boad  oemeteir. 

Bnwn  married,  fint.im  1848,  Alice  Ohib- 
mll  BixMf  who  was  the  mother  (tf  all  his 
duldno,  and  died  in  1868;  aeeondlT,  he 
married  Fhcabe,  sistor  to  lb.  W.  S.  uUne, 
M.P.,  who  was  alao  hissoiMiiplaw.  She  died 
on  26  ICaich  1684. 

Many  of  Brown's  lectnres  to  working 
mm  were  printed  both  separately  and  to- 

Ether.  include:  1.  'The  Battle  of 

fe,'  1867,  8to.  2.  'Lectoras,'  3  vols, 
liverpoo^  1858-60,  ISmo.  8. '  Hogarth  and 
his  Pictures,' 1860,  Bvo.  4.'TheBiawsrkBof 
Piotestantism,'  London,  1868,  8vo.  6.  <  Lec- 
tures to  Working  Men,'  London,  1870^  8to, 
6.  'Ancient  Maxims  for  Modem  Tmies,' 
London,  1876, 8vo,  He  contributed  a  series 
of  'Sunday  Readings'  to  'Good  Words.' 
Fosthnmoosly  appeued :  '  Manliness  and 
other  Sermrais,'  Edinburgh  and  London, 
1889,  8vo,  widi  pre&oe  1^  Alaunder  &buy> 
laxen,  DJ)^  and  other  disoocmm  in  *Ser^ 
nans  fat  UDeotal  Ocoariona/  'The  Olarial 
Library,'  1^,  8to.  His '  AntolnogEaphT,' 
with  extracts  from  his  commonplace  book, 
was  edited,  with  selections  from  his  sermons, 
W.  S.  Came,  Londtm,  1887,  8vo.  A 
portt^t,  painted  in  1873  by  Bdwln  Long, 
B.A.,  is  reproduced  in  the  work,  with  two 
other  likenesses. 

rown'a  Autobiography,  ed.  W,  8.  Caine, 
Works;  HorrisoDs  Bibliotheea  Uooen- 
ris,  187S,  and  his  Ohnroh  Notes  (Uattx  Soe.), 
1879,  TO.  113,  116 ;  Thvaitas's  Isle  of  Man,  p. 
SM;  Lettns  of  T.  E.  Vtawn,  1 118;  Liverpool 
Msiewy,  SS  and  37  Feb.  and  1  Manh  1888.1 

BBOWK,  JOHN  a7aO-lfi69),  geoliigist, 
bom  at  BraintiM  in  Essex  in  176(^  was  ap- 
pentieed  to  a  stcnemason.  While  working 
m  his  master's  yard,  like  Hugh  Miller  [a.  v!j 
he  was  attracted  to  the  study  of  geology. 
After  the  exj^ry  of  his  indentares  he  worked 
at  Braintree  for  a  few  years  as  a  journeyman, 
and  when  about  twent^-flve  removed  to  Col- 
chester, where  he  earned  <m  hnsineBB  at  East 


Hill  fi»r  another  twen^-flve  years,  retiring 
from  active  irorfc  in  1880.  He  removed  to 
Stanvmy,  near  Odehester,  purchased  a  house 
and  farm,  and  devoted  the  rest  of  his  life  to 
the  study  of  geolc^  and  kindred  subjects. 
His  nsearehes  along  the  coasts  of  uisex, 
Kent,  and  Sussex  brought  to  light  interest, 
ii^  remains  of  the  ele^iant  and  riiinoceroB, 
and  be  made  a  very  fine  collection  of  fosrils 
and  shells.  His  collections  were  bequeathed 
to  his  friend  (Sir)  Richard  Owen,  by  whom 
the  bulk  of  th«n  were  presented  to  the 
British  Natural  History  Museum.  Brown 
died  at  Stanway  on  38  Nov.  1869,  and  was 
buried  in  the  churchyard  on  the  ncnrth  aide 
of  the  church  on  6  Dec.  He  was  twice 
married,  hnt  left  no  children.  He  waa  a 
emtribntOT  to  the  'Hagarine  of  Natural 
mitory/  the  *  Proeeedings'  of  the  Ash- 
mdean  Sooety,  the  'Fiooeedinn'  of  the 
Geological  Smuety,  'Annals  ^  Natural 
History,' the  'London  Oecdogical  Journal,' 
and  the  *  Essex  Literary  Joumid.' 

[£Bma  Naturalist,  1880.  It.  168-68;  Pioo.  of 
the  Qeologioal  Soe.  1880,  vol.  xvi.  p.  xxriL] 

E.  I.  0. 

BBOWK,  SiB  JOHN  (1816-1896),pioneer 
of  armour  poate  manufacture,  bom  at  Shef- 
field in  Flavell's  Yard,  Fazsate,  on  6  Deo. 
1816,  waa  the  second  son  of  Samuel  Brown, 
a  slater  of  that  town.  He  was  educated  at 
a  local  school  held  in  a  garret,  And  was  ap- 
prenticed at  the  age  of  fourteen  to  Ea^ 
uortaiu  &  Oo.,  factors,  of  Orohaid  Plaoe. 
In  1881  his  employms  engaged  in  the  mann- 
flHStnre  of  filea  and  table  outlerj,  taking  an 
•stahUahment  in  Boekingham  Street,  whidi 
ikey  styled  the  Hallamahire  Works.  Earl, 
the  semor  partiier  of  the  firm,  impressed  by 
Brown's  ability,  offered  him  his  factcning 
bnsineas,  and  advanced  him  part  of  the 
capital  he  required  to  cany  it  on.  In  1848 
Brown  invented  the  conical  steel  ^ring 
buffer  for  railway  wagons,  and  soon  he  was 
manufacturing  160  sets  a  week. 

Brown's  vreat  achievement  was  the  deve- 
lopment oi  armour  plating  for  war  vesaels. 
la  1860  he  saw  at  'Toulon  the  French  ship 
La  Gloire.  She  was  a  timber-built  90-^un 
three-decker,  cut  down  imd  coated  with  ham- 
mered plate  armour,  four  and  a  half  inches 
thick.  This  contrivance  oooaaioned  the  Eng^ 
liah  government  so  mudi  uneasiness  that 
tiie;^  ordered  ten  90*  and  100«im  vessels  to 
be  similarly  adapted.  Brown,  from  a  distant 
inspection  of  La  Oloire,  came  to  the  oot^ 
elusion  that  the  armoured  ^tes  used  in 
protecting  her  might  have  been  rolled  in- 
stead of  hammered.  He  was  at  that  time 
mayor  of  Sheffield,  and  he  invited  the  premier, 
Lord  Falmerst^m,  to  inject  the  pxoeeaa. 
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Palmereton's  Tint  was  followed  in  April 
1863  by  one  firom  the  lorda  of  the  admiralty, 
who  saw  rolled  a  plate  twelve  inches  thiidc 
and  fifteen  to  twentj  feet  long.  The  latter 
viait  was  the  subject  of  an  article  in  *  Punch' 
(18  April  1863).  The  admiralty  were  oonr 
-rineed  of  the  merits  of  Brown's  methods, 
and  the  royal  commission  on  armour  plates 
ordered  from  his  works  nearly  all  the  plates 
they  required.  In  a  few  years  he  had  sheathed 
timy  tluee  foartlu  of  toe  British  nftvy* 

In  1866  he  oouceati^ed  in  Sanlls  Street, 
Sheffield,  the  diflbrent  Tnaniifaotnreg  in 
vhicih  he  had  been  eogwed  in  tarioua  parts 
of  the  town.  His  establishment,  styled  the 
Atlas  Works,  covered  nearly  thirty  acres, 
and  increased  until  it  gave  employment  to 
over  foar  thousand  artisans.  He  undertook 
the  manufacture  of  armour  plates,  ordnance 
foigings,  railway  bars,  steel  snnxim,  buffers, 
tirM,  and  axles,  supplied  Sheffield  with  iron 
for  steel-making'  purposes,  and  was  the  first 
successfully  to  develop  the  Bessemer  pro- 
cess, and  to  introduce  into  Sheffield  the 
manufacture  of  steel  rails.  He  received  fre- 
quent applications  from  foreign  governments 
for  armour  plates,  but  invariably  declined 
such  contracts  unless  the  consent  cn  the  home 
government  was  obtused.  During  the  civQ 
WW  in  America  he  lefiued  lai^  orders  from 
tiw  ncntbem  itates. 

In  1864  his  bnuness  was  oonverted  into 
a  limited  liability  company,  and  he  retired 
to  Endfield  Hall,  Ranmoor,  near  Sheffield. 
He  was  mayor  of  Sheffield  in  1662  and  1863, 
and  master  cutler  in  1865  and  1866,  and  was 
kniffhted  in  1867.  He  died  without  issue 
at  Bhortlands,  the  house  of  Mr.  Banon, 
Bromley  in  Kent,  on  27  Dec.  1896,  and  was 
buried  at  Ecclesall  on  81  Dec.  In  1B39  he 
married  Mary  (d.  28  Nov.  1881),  eldest 
daughter  of  Benjamin  Scholefield  of  Sheffield. 

[Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph,  28  Dec  189S; 
Times,  11  Aug.  1862,  28  Deo.  1896.]  E.  I.  0. 

BBOWIV,  ROBERT  (1842-1895),  geo- 
sxapher,  the  only  son  of  l^unnas  Brown  of 
Oampster,  CaithiWBa,  was  ham  at  Oampster 
on  S3  March  1842.  He  was  educated  at 
Edinburah  University,  where  he  graduated 
B.A.  in  1860,  and  afterwards  at  Leyden,  and 
at  Rostock,  where  he  obtained  the  honorary 
de^  of  Ph.D.  in  1870.  In  1861  he  visited 
Spitsbeigen,  Qreenland,  and  Baffin's  Bay, 
and  during  tho  next  two  years  he  visited  the 
Pacific,  ana  ranged  the  continent  of  America 
from  Venesuela  to  Alaska  and  the  Behring 
sea.  He  was  botanist  to  the  British 
Colambia  expedition  in  1863,  and  com- 
mander of  the  Vancouver  explor^ion  of 
1864,  when  the  interior  of  t^  island  was 


charted  for  the  first  time  under  his  super- 
vision. He  visited  Greenland  with  Mr. 
Edward  Whymper  in  1867,  TwaTring  «  speoal 
study  of  the  glaciers,  and  devdU)piag  strong 
views  upon  the  subject  of  the  erosive  powers 
of  ice  CsL  Cteog.  JourtuU,  vols,  xxzix.  and 
xlL)  Subsequently  he  travelled  in  the 
north-western  portions  of  Africa.  In  1869 
he  settled  at  Edinborgh,  holding  the  post 
of  Uctoier  in  natural  histOTv  in  the  Setutol 
ofArts  and  at  the  Heriot^  Watt  college.  He 
was  also  an  extra  medical  lecturer  in  the 
wuversity  and  interim  ieetorer  on  botany 
there  in  1878,  and  for  part  of  that  year  in 
geology  also.  He  became  a  frequent 
tribntor  to  the  periodical  press  upon  geo- 
graphical sulgects,  and  wrote  oecauonal 
memoirs  for  the  'Transactions'  of  the 
Linnean  and  Geographical  Societies,  varring 
geographical  research  with  botany.  In  1873 
he  was  an  unsuooeesfol  candidate  for  the 
chair  of  botany  in  Edinburgh  University, 
and  his  failure  depressed  him.  He  wrote 
much  for  'Chambers's  Enoyelopedia'  and 
other  works  of  reference,  for  the  'Academy/ 
and  the  'Scotsmen.'  In  1876  he  acoepteda 
post  on  the  staff  of  the  '  Echo,'  and  removed 
tol«ondon.  In  1679  be  became  a  leader- 
writer  for  the  '  Stuidard,'  and  retuned  that 
post  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Meanwhile  he 
prepared  popular  ge(^;rBAhical  works,  most 
of  which  were  puluished  dt  Messrs.  GaMdl 
in  serial  form.  They  indade  '  The  Races  of 
Mankind;  being  a  Popular  Description  of  the 
Characteristics,  Manners,  and  Customs  id 
the  Principal  Varieties  of  the  Human 
Family '  (LondonJ873-6, 4  vols.  4to) ; '  The 
Countries  of  the  World '  (1876-81,  6  vols. 
8vo) ;  '  Science  for  All '  (1877-«3,  5  vols. 
8vo) ;  '  The  Peoples  of  the  World '  (1883-^ 
6  vols.  8vo);  'Oui  Earth  and  its  Story' 
(based  on  Kirchoff's'AUgemeine  Erdkunde,' 
1887-8,  2  vols.  8vo);  and  'The  Story  of 
Africa  and  its  Es^lorera '  (1882-6,  4  vols. 
8vo).  Issued  for  the  most  part  in  weekly  or 
monthlv  parts,  and  copiously  illustn^ed, 
most  of  these  worb  have  been  reissued  in 
one  form  wanotiher.  Theee  large  compilations 
proved^  vridely  popolar,  aacT  did  much  to 
disseminate  the  lesiilts  of  geographical 
science,  if  not  to  advance  geographical 
thought,  but  they  scarcely  ^ve  Brown  an 
opportunity  of  exercising  his  full  powers. 
Apart  from  them  he  published  '  A  VviM 
of  Botany,  Anatomic^  and  Fhysiol<^;icaL* 
in  1874,  and  in  the  following  year  Mited 
Rink's  'Danish  Greenland,*  1877,  and  his 
'Tales  and  Traditions  of  the  Eskimo;'  in 
1892  he  collaborated  with  Sir  R.  L.  Play- 
fair  in  their  valuable  '  BiblioCTaphy  of 
Moroooo;'  and  in  1893  he  edit^  PoUew'a 
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'  Adventnrefl  in  Uoroooo.'  His  holidari  in 
liifl  Inter  jean  ware  uamllj  deroted,  of 
dunces  to  traTels  in  the  Bariwij  States.  In 
1890  ne  was  chosen  TioBHUesident  of  the 
Institnte  of  JounialiBts.  He  died  suddenly 
in  Lond<ni  on  S6  Oct.  1896,  on  which  morn- 
ing a  kadett  penned  hj  him  on  the  preTious 
night,  appfwred  in  the '  Staadmrd.'  He  was 
buried  at  Nwwood  on  80  Oct.  At  the 
time  he  was  preparinff  an  edition  of  Pary's 
'  Leo  AMcanns  for  the  Hakluyt  Societr. 

He  was  on  the  council  of  the  Roval  Qeo- 
gr&phical  Society,  and  a  fellow  of  theLinnean 
end  many  other  learned  societies.  His  name 
is  oommemorBtedby  Brown's  Ranee,  Mount 
Brown,  and  Brown's  River  in  Vancouver 
Island,  by  Cape  Brown  in  Spitsbergen,  and 
Brown's  Island,  north  of  Novaya  Zemlya,  as 
well  as  hy  two  flowering  plants,  two  lichens, 
aoA  a  fossil  plant  called  alter  him  by  English 
and  Swiss  botanists. 

[Times,  39  Ost.  1895 ;  Geographical  Joamsl, 
1896,  p.  577;  Th«  Adventures  of  John  Jewitt, 
1896  (with  a  short  notice  and  a  portrait  of 
Brown) ;  Hen  sod  Women  o(  the  Time,  1 4th  ed .; 
Chavanne,  Karpt  and  Le  Mooniei's  Liteiatar 
fiber  die  Polar  Begioneo,  1878;  liiaridsea's 
Bihliographia  Oroealandiea,  1890;  wo^  in 
Brit.  Mub.  Library.]  T.  S. 

BBOWK,  THOMAS  EDWARD  (1880- 
1897),  the  Manx  poet,  fifth  son  of  Robert 
Brown  (d.  1846),  vicar  of  Kirk  Biaddan  in 
the  Isle  of  Man,  a  preacher  of  scnne  repute 
and  a  poet  as  well,  was  born  at  Douglas  in 
1890.  His  mother's  maiden  name  was 
Dorodiy  (Thomson).  Hwb  Stowell  Brown 
[q.  T.  ouppl/|,  tlw  well-known  baptist 
minister  ofMyrtle  Street,  Liverpool,  was  an 
elder  brother.  After  passing  throud^  King 
William's  Colle^,  lale  of  Man,  Thomas 
obtained  a  semtorship  at  Christ  Ohurdi, 
OxScad,  matriculating  on  17  Oct.  1849,  and 
todc  a  double  first  in  classics  and  law  and 
history  in  1853.  He  obtained  a  fellow- 
ship at  Oriel  in  1864,  when  a  fellowship 
thae  was  still  the  highest  distinction  that 
OxfcHcd  could  confer.  Bishop  Eraser,  who 
examined,  was  fond  of  recapitulating  the 
merits  of  Brown's  fellowship  essay.  He 
was  ordained  in  1863,  and  graduated  MA. 
next  year.  He  took  a  mastership  at  his  old 
sdiool,  and  vacated  his  fellowship  by  mar- 
riage in  18S8,  from  which  date  until  1861 
he  was  vice-principal  of  King  William's 
Oollege.  Dnnng  vacations  he  renewed  his 
dose  towdi  with  the  <ddsalta  of  the  Manx  ha^ 
bonre.  From  September  1861  for  a  little  over 
two  years  he  was  head-master  of  the  Or^ 
School,  Qlouoester  (where  he  had  Mr.  W.  E. 
Henley  as  a  pupil^  ;  early  in  1864  Dr.  Per- 
eivil  persoaded  hun  to  meeegt  the  post  of 


second  master  (and  head  of  the  modem 
side)  at  Clifton,  where  he  remained,  a  vety 
poireiful  fkotor  in  the  saoeees  of  the  Bchool, 
tor  neariy  thirty  years.  The  first  of  his  tales 
in  verse,  'Betsy  Lee,'  appeared  in  'Hae- 
millui's  Maaasme'  for  April  1873.  Tliis 
was  republished  with  three  other  Manx  nar- 
rative poems  as  '  Fo'c'sla  Yams '  in  1881,  and 
a  Beo(md  edition  appeared  in  1889.  'Tbe 
Doctor  and  other  Poems '  saw  Uie  light  in 
1867,  'The  Manx  Witch  and  other  Poems' 
in  1889,  and  'Old  John'  in  189S.  Aoolleo- 
tive  edition  of  the  Poems  {eurante  Mr.  W. 
E.  Henley)  appeared  in  1900,  in  which  year 
his  'Letters  were  also  published  in  two 
volumes  under  the  aditorsmp  of  Mr.  Irwin. 
The  '  Tarns '  were  highly  appreciated  by 
sneh  judges  as  George  Eliot  and  Robert 
Browning ;  but  the  '  Manx  dialect,'  though 

Suite  the  reverse  of  fonnidable,  seems  to 
ave  acted  as  a  non-conductor,  and  the 
poems  did  not  meet  with  a  tithe  of  the  re- 
cognition that  they  deserved.  Once  '  Tom 
Baynes '  and  the '  OldPazon '  gain  the  reader's 
afiections,  th^  will  not  easily  be  dislodged. 
In  addition  to  his  scholastic  post  Brown  was 
curate  of  St.  Barnabas,  Bristol,  from  1884  to 
1893.  Early  in  the  latter  year  he  left  Bristol 
and  returned  to  his  old  home  in  Ramsey. 

For  two  or  three  years  previously  he  had 
contributed  occasional  lyrics,  marked  by 
'  audacious  felicities '  of  expression,  to  the 
'Scots  (afterwards  'National')  Observer' 
and  to  the  '  New  Review '  under  the  direc- 
tion of  his  former  pupil,  Mr.  Henley,  and 
many  of  these  pieoea  wexen^ubli^edin  the 
volume  entitled  'Old  John.'  Jn  May  1896 
he  recommended  as  a  genuine  'Uona  Bou- 
quet,' a  little  book  of  '  Manx  lUes '  by  a 
young  friend,  Egbert  Rydings.  In  the  same 
year  he  was  o^red  but  refused  the  arch- 
deaconry of  the  Isle  of  Man.  He  retained 
to  the  end  his  early  ideal  of  mirroring  the 
Old  Manx  life  and  speech  before  it  was  sub- 
meiged.  He  died  suddenly  at  Olifton  Col- 
l^;e  while  giving  an  adwess  to  the  boys, 
frvm  the  bursting  of  a  blood-vessel  in  the 
bruD,  on  SO  Oct.  1897,  Ho  was  buried  at 
Redland  Green,  Bristol. 

Brown  married  in  1867  Amelia,  daughter 
of  Dr.  Thomas  Stowell  of  Ramsay,  by  whom 
he  had  issue  two  sons  and  several  daughters. 

In  character  Brown  was  strong,  almost 
rugged,  but  wholly  lovable,  and  idolised  by 
the  OlmoB  bcnrs,  ovw  whom  his  influence 
was  remarhaUe.  He  had  a  dnonatio  gift 
and  read  his  own  poems  with  memorable 
eflect.  ^His 'Fo'c'sle  Yams 'can  hardly  fail 
to  obtfun  a  steadily  increasing  ^rcle  of  ad- 
mime.  As  with  Orabbe's  '  Tales,'  the  stories 
are  good  in  thansfttves,  die  interest  well 
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Bustained,  and  the  inught  into  oharscter  pro- 
found, while  descriptiTe  psssagei  abound 
that  would  be  hard  to  match  in  modem 
poetry.  Few  readers  of  the  *  Yama '  will 
detect  any  tendency  to  ex^pg;eration  in  the 

Crait  of  their  auUior,  conoentrated  into  a 
lonnet  by  Mr.  Henley  : 

You  foand  him  eynie,  isint. 
Salt,  humourist,  Chnilaui,  poet;  with  a  free 
Far-glanciuft,  luminous  uttemoce ;  Mid  a  heart 
Large  as  St.  Fraoeis's :  withal  a  brain 
Stored  with  experienee,  letters,  Ihnoy,  art, 
And  soored  witb  runee  of  human  joy  and  pain. 

A  portaut  of  Brown  Sir  William  Hich- 
moud  is  in  Uie  libmry  at  Olifbon  OoUege. 

[Times,  1  Nor.  1896 ;  Academy,  0  and  18  Nor. 
1897 ;  Chiaidian,  S  and  2i  Nov.  1897  ;  Kilee's 
Poets  ofthe  Nineteenth  Century,  t.  477  ;  Letters 
of  T.  E.  Brown,  ed.  S.  T.  Irwin,  1900  ;  Uonthly 
Review,  October  1900;  Hacmillan's  Magasine, 
October  1900,  January  1901 ;  Fortowhtly  Re- 
view, November  1900  ;  Literatnreh  17  Nov.  1900; 
Brit.  Hus.  Oat.,  and  two  valnaUe  aitieka  in  the 
New  Bevfew,  Beemtbw  1897t  and  Quarteriy 
Beview,  April  1898.]  T.  S. 

BB0WirBi,EDWABDHAB0LD(1811- 
1891),  socoeflBiTely  bishop  of  Ely  and  Win- 
oheeter^  b«n  on  6  Usrch  iBll  at  Aylesbury, 
BaeldnghamshiTei  was  eon  of  Odkmel  Robert 
Browne  of  Aforton  Ebnise  in  Buckingham- 
shire, who  came  of  an  Anglo-Irish  family, 
fJa'F'iii^g  deeoent  from  Sir  Anthony  Browne 
[q.  T.I  His  mother  was  Sarah  Dorothea, 
cbughter  of  Gabriel  Steward  (d.  1792)  of 
Nottington  and  Melcombe,  Dorset.  Browne 
was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  Emmanuel  Col- 
lege, Oamlnridge.  HegraduatedB.A.inl832, 
and  then  in  succession  carried  off  the  Oroese 
theological  sc^larship  in  1833,  the  Tyrwhitt 
Hebrew  scholarship  inl834,  and  the  Norrisiaa 

Size  in  1886.  He  graduated  M.A.  in  1836, 
D.  in  1865,  and  D.D.  in  1864.  For  a  few 
years  he  filled  minor  colle^  offices,  and  found 
some  difBculty  in  obtaining  a  title  for  holy 
coders ;  but  ha  was  ordained  deacon  hy  the 
bishop  of  Ely  in  1886  and  priest  in  1887.  In 
tiie  laUer  Tear  he  was  dectod  to  a  fiiUowship 
at  his  coluge,  and  in  1888  was  appointed 
senior  tutor.  In  Jane  1840  Browne  resigned 
his  fellowdup,  married  Elisabeth,  dauAtor 
of  Clement  darlyon  [q.  v.],  and  accepted  the 
sole  charge  of  Holy  Trinity,  Stroud.  In 
1841  he  moved  to  the  perpetual  curaor  ai 
Su  James's,  Exeter,  and  in  1842  to  St.  Sid- 
well's,  Exeter.  In  1843  he  went  to  Wales 
as  Tice-prindpal  of  St.  David's  CoUe^,  Lam- 
peter ;  but,  dissatisfied  with  the  administnt- 
tion  of  the  coUegOi  he  left  it  in  1849  for 
the  living  of  Kenwyn-cum-Kea,  Cornwall, 
to  which  a  prebendal  stall  in  Exeter  Cath»> 


dral  was  attached.  In  1864  he  was  appmnted 
Noninan  professor  of  diTinity  at  Ounbridge, 
bat  retained  his  living  of  Kenwyn  until 
1867,  when  he  accepted  the  vicarage  of 
Heavitree,  Exeter,  vritn  a  oanonry  in  &etee 
Cathedral  He  had  already  published  his 
'Enosition  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles' 
(1860-3),  and  now,  b^  an  article  on  Inspirap 
tion  in  '  Aids  to  Faith'  and  by  a  replT  to 
Oolenso. '  The  Paatatanch  and  the  Elohutie 
Pnlnu'  (I66S),  became  srominent  on  tha 
conawntiTS  side  in  the  ooTeloping  c<mtKH 
Teny  on  biUiud  critidim.  The  see  of  Ely 
fiilluig  Tacant  by  the  death  of  lAomas  Tnrton 
\q.  Y.j,  it  was  omied  by  Lord  Palmerston  to 
wowne,  and  he  was  consecrated  at  West- 
minster Abbeyon  39  Maroh  1864,  Hepnred 
himself  an  excellent  administrator,  acted  as  a 
moderating  influence  during  theColenso  coiw 
troTeray  and  the  excitement  evolved  by  the 
discussion  of  '  Essays  and  Reviews,'  and,  in 
s^te  of  much  opposition,  was  one  of  the 
officiating  prelates  when  Frederick  (now 
Archbishop)  Temple  vras  o(mseorated  for  the 
see  of  Exeter  in  1869.  In  1873  the  see  of 
Winchester  fell  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Samuel  Wilberfbrce  [q.v.],  and  it  wsa  oflfered 
by  Gladstone  to  Browne.  After  some  hesi- 
tation he  accepted  translation,  and  was  en- 
throned at  Winchester  on  II  Dee.  1673. 
Here,  as  at  Ely,  he  son^t  to  hold  a  middle 
course  between  opposing  church  parti ee. 
On  the  death  of  Arahibald  Campbell  Tait 
[q.  v.]  in  1883,  he  entertained  some  hope  of 
being  appointed  to  Canterbury,  but  the  queen 
heradf  wrote  to  Browne  pomting  out  that 
'it  would  be  wrong  to  ask  him  to  enter  on 
new  and  arduous  duties  ...  at  his  age.' 
His  health  slowlv  failed;  in  1890  he  re- 
signed the  see,  and  on  18  Dec.  1891  he  died 
at  Shales,  near  Bitteme,  Hampshire. 

Browne  published  a  la^  number  of  sei^ 
mons  and  pamphlets,  snd,  in  addition: 
1.  <The  Fulfilment  of  the  Old  Testament 
Prophecies  relating  to  the  Meesiah,*  his 
Norrisian  prise  essay,  London,  1886,  8vo. 
3.  '  An  fSxpoaition  of  the  Thir^rniiiia 
Artidea,' London,  Bro  (vol.  i.  1860,  tqL  it 
1868)  ;nmr  edit  1886.  8. '  The  Fantateneh 
and  the  Elohiatie  Psalms,'  Cambridge,  1868, 
8Ta  HewnsalsoaeontEibntorto  *Aidsto 
Faith'  and  to  the '  Speaker's  Oommentaxy.' 

[Dean  Kitdiin's  lifs  of  Edward  Hanld 
Browne.  1890.]  A  B.  B. 

BROWKE,  JOHN  (ISaS-lSBfiJ),  non- 
oonformiat  historian,  eldBst  son  of  Jamea 
Browne  (1781-1867),  congregational  mini- 
ster, by  his  wife  Elixa  {d,  1834),  du^bter  of 
Richard  Gtedge,  was  born  at  North  Walsham, 
Norfolk,  on  6  Feb.  1838.  He  was  educated 
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fl839-44>  at  Unirersi^  College,  London 
(ffnduatin^  Bj^.  1848  at  toe  London 
iTniTerstty),  and  at  Coward  CoUrae,  Tor- 
rinffttm  Square,  London,  under  Thomas 
liam  Jenkyn.  Leaving  college  in  1844, 
he  ministered  to  the  congregational  church 
at  Loweetoft,  SnffbUc.  ma  first  publication 
was  a  '  Gnide  to  Lowestoft,'  1846.  He  left 
Lowestoft  in  1846,  and  on  10  Sept.  1848 
sncceeded  Andrew  Ritchie  (d.  26  Dec.  1848) 
as  minister  of  the  congregational  drareh  at 
Wrentbam,  Suffolk,  where  he  was  orduned 
on  1  "Feb.  1849.  His  ministry  wis  plun  and 
piacticsl,  and  his  platform  power  was  con- 
aiderahle.  From  1864  he  was  setsetary  of 
the  Snffi>lk  Congr^tional  Umon.  At  the 
end  of  1877  he  published  his  '  History  of 
Congregationalism  and  Memorials  of  the 
Churches  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk'  (8vo).  a 
work  on  which  he  had  been  engaged  for  five 
years.  It  shows  wide  and  accurate  research, 
and  he  had  lone  been  a  collector  of  manu- 
scripts, rare  Touunes,  and  portraits  bearing 
on  nis  subject.  In  penon  short  and  stout, 
he  was  a  man  of  sofid  qualities  and  genial 
frankness.  He  died  on  4  April  1886,  and 
was  buried  at  Wrentham  on  0  April.  He 
married,  in  1849,  Mar?  Ann  (d.  1899),  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  H.H.  Cross  of  Bermuda, 
and  left  a  son  and  five  danghten.  BesideR 
the  abore  he  pabliahed :  1.  ^  Doles  and  IHs- 
aenl  >  [1845],  I3mo.  2. '  The  Congregational 
Church  at  Wrentham  rSnffi>lk]  . .  .  ita  His- 
torr  and  Bic^raphies,'  1864,  8to.  3. '  Dissent 
and  the  CfhurcV  [1870],  8to  (in  reply  to  Rev. 
J.  C.  Ryle,  afterwards  bishop  of  Liverpool). 
4.  'The  History  and  Antiquities  of  Cove- 
hithe/1874,8vo.  Hewasacontribatortothe 
Schaff-Henog  'Religions  EncydopBdia,' 
New  York,  1883-4,  8vo. 

[Browne's  Hist.  Cong.  Korf.  and  Buff.  1877. 
pp.  821,  43S,  582 ;  Christian  World,  8  April 
1886;  Schaff-Herzog  Encyclopaedia,  1804,  snp- 
ldemeDt,p.27;  information  from  the  Rev.  Jsmca 
Browne,  Siadtbrd,  Torkddn;  penNmal  know- 
ledgt.]    A.  a. 

BROWN  HI,  Stb  THOMAS  GORE 
(1807-1867),  cohmel  and  colonial  governor, 
bom  8  July  1807,  was  son  of  Robert  Browne 
of  Morton  House  near  Buckingham,  a 
colonel  of  the  Backinghamshire  mihtia,  also 
JP.  and  D.L.,  by  Sarah  Dorothea,  second 
dau^ter  of  Gabriel  Steward,  M.P.,  of  Not- 
tington  and  Meh»mbe,  Dorset.  Edward 
Hsjold  Browne  [q.  v.  Suppl.],  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, was  his  youngest  brother. 

He  was  commissioned  as  ensign  in  the 
44th  foot  on  14  Jan.  1824,  exchanged  to  the 
28th  foot  on  28  April,  became  lieutenant  on 
11  July  1826,  and  captain  on  11  June  1829. 
He  was  ude-de-camp  to  Lord  Nugent,  the 
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high  commissioner  in  the  Ionian  Islands 
from  1832  to  18S6,  and  he  acted  for  a 
time  as  colonial  secretary.  He  obtained  a 
majority  in  the  28th  on  19  Dec.  1884,  and 
exchanged  to  the  4lBt  on  26  March  18S6. 
That  regiment  took  part  in  the  first  Afghan 
war,  and  as  one  of  its  lieutenant-colonels 
(afterwards  Sir  Richard  England  [q.  v.]) 
acted  as  brigadier,  and  the  other  was  absent, 
Browne  commanded  the  r^ment.  When 
England's  force,  on  its  way  to  join  Nott  at  Can- 
dahBr,was  repulsed  at  Hykulae  (38  March 
1842),  Brawne  oovered  its  xetixemoit,  film- 
ing square  and  driving  back  the  enemv.  He 
was  present  at  the  action  of  Oandanar  on 
29  May,  the  march  on  Cabal,  and  the  storm- 
ing of  Istalif.  In  the  return  march  of  the 
armies  through  the  Khyber  to  India  he  was 
with  the  reaiguard,  which  was  frequently 
engaged.  He  was  made  brevet  lieutenant- 
colonel  on  23  Deo.  1842,  and  C.B.  on  27  Sept. 
1843. 

He  returned  to  England  with  the  4lBt  in 
1843,  uid  became  lieutenant-colonel  of  it  on 
22  July  1846.  He  exchanged  to  the  2lBt 
on  2  March  1849,  and  went  on  half-pay  on 
27  June  1861,  having  been  appointed  go- 
vernor of  St.  Helena  on  20  May.  On  32  Aug. 
he  was  «ven  the  local  rank  <«  oolonel.  He 
impxored  the  watw  supply  at  St.  Helena. 
On  6  Not.  1BS4  he  wa«  touuferred  to  the 
govemorahip  of  New  Zealand,  and  he  landed 
at  Auckland  on  6  Sept.  1866.  Daring  his 
term  of  office  the  mspntes  between  the 
settlers  and  the  natives  about  the  purchase 
of  land  came  to  a  head  in  Taranaki.  Re- 
sponsible government  was  conceded  to  the 
colony  shortly  after  Ms  arrival  there,  but 
native  afhirs  were  reserved  to  the  go- 
vernor, though  he  had  no  power  to  legislate 
or  to  raise  money. 

Early  in  1869  some  land  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Waitara  was  bought  from  Teira  of  the 
Ngatiawas,  but  William  King,  the  chief  of 
that  tribe,  vetoed  the  sale.  Teira's  title 
being  prrnd  fade  good,  Browne  directed 
that  a  survey'ehonld  be  made  of  the  land 
for  farther  investigation.  This  was  resisted 
by  the  chief ;  troops  were  sent  to  Taaanaki 
to  enforce  the  governor's  cxietB,  and  on 
17  March  1800  fighting  began.  At  the  end 
of  twelve  months,  several  pahs  having  been 
taken,  the  Ngatiawas  submitted,  and  other 
tribes  which  had  supported  them  withdrew 
from  the  district.  William  King  took  re- 
fuge with  the  Waikatoa. 

Browne  had  had  the  full  concurrence  of 
his  ministers  in  his  course  of  action,  but 
strong  protests  were  made  on  behalf  of  the 
natives  hv  some  members  of  the  opposition, 
1^  Archdeaoon  Hadfield  and  othots  of  Uie 
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clergy,  and  by  Sir  William  Martin  [q.T.l  late 
chi^  juBtice,  On  27  Aug.  1860  tfie  colonial 
office  called  for  a  fiill  report  on  the  right  of 
a  chief  to  forbid  the  Bale  of  land  by  members 
of  hiB  tribe ;  and  on  4  Dec  Browne  funuBhed 
this  report,  showing  that  such  '  seignorial 
li^t,*  apart  irom  limdownezship,  had  never 
braa  recf^piised  by  hia  predecasBon,  and 
nvuigthe  oraniona  of  Tariona  Mithorities. 
On  26  Vaj  1861  the  aeeiretan  state  (the 
Duke  of  Newcastle)  informed  him  that  Sir 
George  Grey  [^.T.SuppI.]  had  been  appointed 
his  ■uccessor,  in  the  nope  that  Grey's  infln- 
enee  and  special  qualifications  would  arrest 
the  war  wntch  threatened  to  spread.  The 
duke  added :  'I  reco^ise  with  pleasure  the 
sound  and  impartial  judgment,  the  int^^ty, 
intelligence,  and  anxiety  for  the  public  good 
which  have  characterised  your  government 
of  the  colony  for  nearly  six  years.'  Grey 
arrived  on  26  Sept.,  but  the  hopes  of  the 
British  government  were  not  reahsed.  The 
Maoris  afterwards,  contrasting  the  two  go- 
vernors, said :  'Browne  was  lun  a  hawk,  ne 
Bwoc^ed  down  upon  us;  Grey  was  like  a 
rat,  he  nndBraained  ns.' 

On  6  March  18^  Browne  was  a^inted 
governor  of  Tasmania,  and  remained  Uiere 
till  the  end  of  1868.  HewaamadeE.C.M.G. 
on  23  June  1869.  He  administered  the 
government  of  Bermuda  temporarily  from 
11  July  1870  to  8  April  1871.  He  died  in 
London  on  17  April  1887.  In  1854  he  had 
married  Harriet,  daughter  of  James  Camp- 
bell of  Craigie,  Ayrshire,  who  survived  him. 
They  had  several  children.  The  eldest  son, 
Harold, commanded  tfaefirat  battalion  king's 
ro^  nfle  corps  in  the  Boer  war  of  18w- 
1900,  and  totdc  part  in  the  d^bnce  of  Lady- 
smith. 

[Timea,  19  April  1887;  Lomax's  History  of 
the  4lBt  Ref^ment;  Hennell's  Dietionan  of 
AoBtralarian  Biography ;  Gialxnoe's  New  2ea- 
Uod  Rolers  and  Statesmea ;  Alezander'a  Ind- 
dentaof  the  Maori  war  of  1860-1;  Appeodix 
to  the  Jonmftls  of  the  House  of  KepreeeDtativeB 
of  New  Zeal&nd,  8  June-7  Sept,  1861 ;  private 
isfbrmation.]  E.  3C.  L. 

BROWNING,  ROBERT  (1812-1889), 
poet,  was  descended,  aa  he  believed,  from  an 
Anglo-Saxon  family  which  bore  in  Norman 
times  the  name  Be  Bruni.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  stock  has  been  traced  no  further 
back  than  to  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  thepoetV  natural  gTeat>-grand- 
father  owned  the  W  oodyates  inn  in  the  pariah 
of  Pentridge  in  Dorset.  The  son  of  this  man, 
Robot  Browning,  was  bom  in  1749,  and  was 
a  clerk  in  the  hank  of  England,  rising  to  be 
principal  of  the  hank  stock  offios.  He  mar- 
xied,  in  1776»MazgaretIittle,&WflBfiLidiaii 


heiress.  He  died  at  Islington  on  11  Deo. 
1833.  By  his  first  wife  he  had  two  children, 
a  son  Robert,  and  a  daughter  who  died  un- 
married;  by  his  second  wife  he  had  a  laige 
family.  The  second  Robert  Browning,  who 
was  bom  in  1781,  was  early  sent  out  to 
manage  the  parental  estate  in  St.  Eitts,  bat 
threw  up  his  appointment  from  disgust  at 
the  nrstem  of  suve  labour  prevMling  there. 
In  1808  he  became  a  derk  in  the  bank  of 
England,  and  in  1811  settled  in  Camber- 
well,  and  married  the  daughter  of  a  small 
shipowner  in  Dundee  named  Wiedemann, 
whose  father  was  a  Hambui^  merchant.  He 
was  a  fluent  writer  of  accurate  verse,  in  the 
eighteenth  century  manner,  and  of  tastes 
both  scholarly  and  artistic.  He  had  wished 
to  be  trained  ob  a  painter,  and  it  is  said 
that  he  was  wont  in  later  life  to  soothe 
his  little  boy  to  sleep  by  humming  odes  of 
Anacreon  to  him.  The  poet,  who  had  little 
sympathy  for  his  grandfather,  adored  the 
memory  of  his  father,  and  gave  impressions 
of  his  genius,  wliioh  were  perhaps  exug^ 
rated  by  afiection.  He  was  athletic  ana  eiH 
joyed  ma^ficent  health;  a  ruddy,  active 
man,  of  high  intelligence  and  libenlity  of 
mind,  fle  lived  on  until  1866,  vigorous  to 
the  md,  A  letter  from  Frederick  Looker 
Lampson  ^preserves  some  interesting  impres- 
sions  of  this  fine  old  man.  He  had  two  chil- 
dren— Robert,  the  poet,  and  Sarianna,  who, 
bom  1814,  survived  her  brotber  till  1903. 

Robert  Browning,  one  of  the  Englishmen 
of  most  indisputable  genius  whom  uie  nine- 
teenth century  has  produced,  was  bom  at 
Southampton  Street,  Camberwell,  on  7  May 
1812.  '  He  was  a  handsome,  vigorous,  fear- 
less child,  and  soon  developed  an  unresting 
activity  and  a  fiery  temper '  (Mbb.  Obb).  He 
was  keenly  susceptible,  from  earliest  infancy, 
to  music,  poetry,  and  painting.  At  two  years 
and  three  numtfas  he  painted  (in  lead-pencil 
and  black-currant  jam-juice)  a  composition 
of  a  cottage  and  rocks,  whicii  was  thou^t « 
masterpiece.  So  turbulent  was  he  and  de- 
structive that  he  was  sent,  a  mere  in^t,  to 
the  day-school  of  a  dame,  who  has  the  credit 
of  having  divined  his  intellect.  One  of  the 
first  books  which  influencedbim  wasCroxall'B 
'  Fables '  in  verse,  and  he  soon  began  to 
make  rhymes,  and  a  little  later  plavs.  From 
a  very  earlv  age  he  began  to  devour  the 
volumes  in  his  father's  well-stocked  library, 
and  about  1824  he  had  completed  a  little 
volume  of  verses,  called  'Incondita,'  for 
which  he  endeavoured  in  vain  to  find  a  pub- 
lishw,  and  it  was  dratr^ed.  It  had  oeen 
shown,  however,  to  Miss  Sarah  Flower,  afta<- 
wards  Mrs.  Adams  [q.  v.],  who  made  a  copy 
of  it }  this  cofjf  fifty  years  afterwards,  fell 
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into  the  handB  of  Browning  lumsel^  who 
dartroved  it.  He  told  the  present  writer 
tliat  these  versee  were  servile  imitations  of 
Bynm,  who  was  at  that  time  etill  alive ;  and 
tlist  weir  only  merit  was  their  mellifluous 
smoothness.  Of  Iklisa  Klita  Flower  (elder 
sister  of  Sarah  Flower),  his  earliest  literary 
friend,  Browning  always  spoke  with  deep 
emotion.  Although  she  was  nine  years  his 
senior,  he  regarded  her  with  tender  boyish 
sentiment,and  she  is  believed  to  have  inspired 
'  Panline.'  In  1826,  in  his  fourteenth  vear, 
ft  complete  revolution  was  made  in  the  boy's 
attttims  to  literature  1^  his  beooui^  ac- 
quainted witii  the  poems  of  Shelly  and  Keats, 
which  hii  mother  bought  for  nim  in  their 
original  editbns.  He  was  at  this  time  at  the 
school  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Heady  in  Feck- 
ham.  In  1826  the  question  of  his  education 
was  seriously  raised,  and  it  waa  decided  that 
he  should  be  sent  neither  to  a  public  school 
nor  ultimately  to  a  university.  In  later 
Tears  the  poet  regretted  this  decision,  which, 
however,  waa  probably  not  unfavourable  to 
his  idiosyncrasy.  He  was  taught  at  home 
by  a  tutor  ;  his  training  was  made  to  in- 
clude '  music,  singing,  dancing,  riding,  box- 
ing, and  fencing.  He  became  an  adept  at 
some  of  these,  in  particular  a  graceful  and 
intrepid  rider.  From  fourteen  to  sixteen  he 
waa  inclined  to  believe  that  musical  eompo- 
sitifHi  would  be  the  art  in  which  he  might 
exod,  and  he  wrote  a  number  of  settings  for 
-songs ;  these  he  afterwards  destroyed.  At 
lus  fiber's  express  wish,  his  education  was 
definitely  literary.  In  1829-30,  for  a  very 
short  time,  he  attended  the  Oreek  class  m 
Professor  Qeorge  Long  [q,  v.]  at  London 
University,  afterwards  UniveiBity  College, 
London.  His  aunt,  Mrs.  Silverthome,greauy 
encouraged  his  father  in  giving  a  lettered 
character  to  Bobert's  training.  He  now 
formed  the  acquaintance  of  two  ^oung  men 
of  adventurous  spirit,  each  destined  to  be- 
come distinguished.  Of  these  one  was  (Sir) 
Joseph  Axnould  fq.v.  Suppl.1,  and  the  other 
Alized  Domett  tq.  v.];  both  then  lived  at 
CamberwelL  Domett  early  in  his  oarew 
went  out  to  New  Zealand,  in  dreumstanees 
the  niiddimnnsn  and  romance  of  whidi  mg^ 

rad  to  Browning  his  poun  of  'Waring.' 
Domett  also  '  The  uoardian  Angel '  is 
dedicated,  and  he  remained  through  life  a 
steadfast  friend  of  the  poet.  White  he  was 
at  University  College,  the  elder  Browning 
asiked  hie  son  what  he  intended  to  be.  The 
young  man  replied  by  asking  if  his  sister 
would  be  sufficiently  provided  for  if  he 
adopted  no  business  or  profeasion.  The  an- 
swer was  that  she  would  be.  The  poet  then 
su^eated  that  it  would  be  better  fw  him 


'  to  see  lifb  in  the  best  sense,  and  cultivato 
the  powers  of  his  mind,  than  to  shackle  him- 
self in  the  very  outset  of  hia  career  by  a 
laborious  training,  fore^  to  that  aim.'  *  In 
short,  Bobert,  your  design  is  to  be  a  poet  ? ' 
He  admitted  it ;  and  his  father  at  once  ac- 
quiesced. It  has  been  said  that  the  bar  and 
painting  occurred  to  him  as  possible  profes- 
sions. It  may  be  so,  but  the  statement  just 
made  was  taken  from  his  own  lips,  and  doubt- 
less represents  the  upshot  of  family  discussion 
culminating  in  the  determination  to  live  a  life 
of  pure  culture,  out  of  which  art  might  spon- 
taneously rise.  It  began  to  rise  immediat^, 
in  the  fum  of  colossal  schemes  Ibr  poems.  In 
October  1832  Robert  waa  already  engaged 
upon  his  first  completed  work,  'Pauline.' 
Mrs.  Silverthome  pud  fbr  it  to  be  printed, 
and  the  little  volume  appeared,  anonymously, 
in  January  1833,  The  poet  sent  a  copy  to 
W.  J.  Fox,  with  a  letter  in  which  he  de- 
scribed himself  as '  an  oddish  sort  of  boy,  who 
had  the  honour  of  being  introduced  to  you 
at  Hackney  some  years  back'  by  Sarah 
Flower  Adams.  Fox  reviewed  'Pauline' 
with  very  great  warmth  in  the  '  Monthly 
Repository,'  and  it  fell  also  under  the  favour- 
able notice  of  Allan  Cunningham.  J.  S. 
Mill  read  and  enthusiastically  admired  it, 
but  had  no  opportunity  of  giving  it  public 
praise.  With  these  exoeptiona  '  P^Une ' 
fell  absolutely  still-bom  from  the  press.  The 
life  <ji  Robert  Browning  during  the  next  two 
years  is  very  obscure.  He  was  still  occupied 
with  certain  religwus  speculations.  In  the 
winter  of  1833-4,  as  the  guest  of  Mr.  Benck- 
hausen,  the  Russian  consul-general,  he  spent 
three  months  in  St.  Petersburg,  an  expend 
ence  which  had  a  vivid  effect  on  the  awaken- 
ing of  his  poetic  faculties.  At  St.  Petersburg 
he  wrote '  Porphyria's  Lover '  and  '  Johannes 
Agricola,*  both  of  which  were  printed  in  the 
'Monthly  Repository'  in  1836.  These  are 
the  earheet  specimens  of  Browning's  dra- 
matico-lyrical  poetry  which  we  possess,  and 
their  maturity  of  style  is  remarkable.  A 
sonnet,  '  Eyes  calm  beude  thee,'  is  dated 
17Aug.  163A.  In  the  early  part  of  1834  he 
paid  ma  first  visit  to  Italy,  and  saw  Yenioe 
and  Aaolo.  '  Having  just  returned  from  Ida 
first  visit  to  Venie^  ne  used  to  illoMrate 
his  glowiw  desoriptums  <rf  its  beauties,  the 
palaces,  the  sunsets,  the  moonriaes,  bv  a 
most  wiginal  kind  of  etching '  on  smoked 
notfr^per  (Mbb.  BfiiSELL-fox).  In  the 
wintw  of  1^4  he  was  abs<»rbed  m  the  com- 
position of  '  Paracelsus,'  which  was  com- 
pleted in  March  18S6.  Fox  helped  him  to 
find  a  publisher,  Effingham  Wilson.  '  Para- 
celsus was  dedicated  to  the  Comte  Amod^ 
de  Ripert-Monolar  {b.  1808),  a  young  French 
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ro)raIist,  wbo  had  luggeeted  the  snl^ect  to 
Brownias'. 

John  Fonter,  who  had  jnst  come  up  to 
London,  wrote  a  careful  and  enthusiastic  re- 
view of '  ParscelsuB '  in  the  '  Examiner/  and 
this  led  to  his  friendehip  with  Browning. 
The  press  in  ^neral  took  no  notice  of  thu 
poem,  but  cunosity  began  to  awaken  among 
lovers  of  poetry.  '  Paracelsus '  introduced 
Browning  to  Carlyle,  Talfourd,  Landor, 
Home,  Monckton  Milnea,  Barry  Cornwall, 
Mazy  If  itfordfLeicA  Hunt,  and  eventaaUj  to 
WcndsworUi  and  Dickeiu.  About  1836  the 
Browning  Jamily  moved  firom  Gamberwell  to 
Hatcham,  to  a  much  Ua^  and  more  conve- 
nient house,  where  the  pieturenuB  domestic 
life  of  the  poet  wse  dev^oped.  In  November 
W.  J.  Fox  asked  him  to  dinner  to  meet 
Macready,  who  was  already  prepared  to  ad- 
mire '  Paracelsus ; '  he  entered  in  his  famous 
diary '  The  writer  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  a 
leading  spirit  of  his  time.'  ^xiwning  saw 
the  new  year,  1836,  in  at  Macready's  house 
in  Elstree,  and  met  Forster  for  the  first  time 
in  the  coach  on  the  way  thither.  Macready 
urged  him  to  write  for  the  stage,  and  in 
February  Browning  propoaed  a  tragedy  of 
'  Narses.'  This  came  to  nothing,  but  after 
the  supper  to  celebrate  the  success  of  Tal- 
fouxd's  ^lon '  (26  May  1886),  Macready  said, 
'  Write  a  play,  Browning,  and  keep  me  from 
ffinng  to  Anarioa.  W&t  do  you  say  to  a 
drama  on  Stn^brdf  The  play,  however, 
was  not  completed  for  nearly  another  year. 
On  1  May  1837  '  Strafford '  was  pobluhed 
and  produced  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre. 
It  was  played  by  Macready  and  Helen  Faucit, 
but  it  only  ran  for  five  nights.  Yandenhofi^ 
who  had  played  the  part  of  Pym  with  great 
indifference,  cavalierly  declined  to  act  any 
more.  For  the  next  two  or  three  ye&ra 
Browning  lived  very  quietly  at  Hatcnam, 
writing  under  the  rose  trees  of  the  large 
garden,  riding  on'  York,*hiB  uncle's  horse,  and 
steejnng  himself  in  all  literature,  modem  and 
anoien^  English  and  exotic.  His  labours 
gradually  concentrated  themselves  on  a  long 
nanrative  poem,  historical  and  philosophical 
in  whidi  he  teoounted  the  eotiie  life  of  a 
medieval  minstanl.  He  had  become  tenified 
at  what  he  thought  a  tendency  to  difibse- 
ness  in  his  expression,  and  consaquantiy 
*8ordello'  is  the  moat  tightly  compressed 
and  abstrusely  iaxk  of  all  his  writings.  He 
was  partly  aware  himself  of  its  excesstre 
density ;  the  present  writer  (in  1876)  saw 
him  take  up  a  copy  of  the  first  edition,  and 
say,  with  a  grimace,  *  Ah  I  the  entirely  un- 
intelligible "Sordello."'  It  was  partly 
written  in  Italy,  for  which  country  Brown- 
ing started  at  Easter,  1838.   He  went  to 


Trieste  in  a  merchant  ship,  to  Venice,  Aaolo, 
the  Euganean  liills,  Padua,  back  to  Venice; 
then  by  Verona  and  Salzburg  to  the  Rhine, 
and  BO  home.  On  the  outward  voyi^  he 
wrote  'How  they  brought  the  Good  News  from 
Ghent  to  Aix,'  and  many  of  his  best  lyrics 
belong  to  thu  summer  of  1838.  In  16^  he 
finished  '  Sordello '  and  began  the  tragedies 
' King  Victor  and  King  Charlee '  and  *Msn- 
soor  the  Hierophant,'  and  formed  the  ac- 
quaintance of  his  father's  old  schoolfellow, 
John  Kenyon  [q,  v.]  In  1840  he  composed  a 
tragedy  of  <  Hippolytus  and  Arieia/  vi  which 
all  that  has  been  preeerved  is  the  prologue 
spdcan  by  Artemis, 

'Bordello'  was  published  in  1640^  and 
was  teoeived  with  mockery  by  the  critics  and 
with  indifference  by  the  pubUc.  Even  those 
who  had  welcomed '  Paracelsus '  most  w  vmly 
looked  askance  at  this  congeries  of  mystificfr- 
tions,  as  it  seemed  to  them.  Browning  was 
not  in  the  least  discouraged,  altiionni,  as 
Mrs.  Orr  has  said, '  he  was  now  entermg  on 
a  period  of  genonl  nwlect  which  covered 
nearly  twenty  years  of  his  life.'  The  two 
tr&gediea  were  now  completed,  the  title  of 
'SGnsoor'  heang  oh8nc;ea  to  'The  Return  of 
the  Druses,*  Edward  Moxon  proposed  to 
Browning  that  he  should  print  his  poems  as 
pamphl^,  eaeh  to  form  a  separate  brochure 
of  jwt  one  sheet,  sixteen  pages  In  donUe 
columns,  the  entire  cost  of  each  not  to  ex- 
ceed twelve  or  fifteen  ponnda  Li  diis 
fashion  were  produced  the  series  of  'BeUs 
and  Pomegranates,'  eight  numbers  of  whidi 
appeued  successively  between  1841  and 
1846.  Of  the  business  relations  between 
Browning  and  Moxon  the  poet  gave  the 
following  relation  in  1874,  in  a  letter  still 
nnpublished,  addressed  to  F.  Locker  Lamp- 
son  :  '  He  [Moxon]  printed,  on  nine  occa- 
sions, nine  poems  of  mine,  wiiolly  at  my 
expense :  that  is,  he  printed  them  and,  sub- 
tracting the  very  moderate  returns,  sent  me 
in,  duly,  the  bill  of  the  remainder  of  ex- 
pense. .  .  .  Moxon  was  kind  and  civil,  made 
no  profit  by  me,  I  am  luce,  and  never  tried 
to  help  me  to  any,  he  would  have  assured 
you.' 

'fHppa  Passes '  <mened  the  esries  of  *  Bdls 
and  Pomegranates  in  1841:  No.  ii.  waa 
'King  Victor  and  King  Oharles/  1842; 
No.  ui,  'Dramatic  Lyrics,'  1843;  No.  iv. 
'The  Return  of  the  Druses,'  1843;  No.  v. 
<  A  Blot  in  the  'Scutcheon,'  1843;  Na  vi. 
'Colombo's  Birthday,'  1844;  No.  viL  'Dra- 
matic Romances  and  Lyrics,'  1846 ;  and 
No.  viii.  'Luria'  and  'A  Soul's  Tragedy,' 
1846.  In  a  suppressed  '  note  of  explanation ' 
Browning  stated  that  by  the  title '  Bella  end 
Pomegranates'  he  meant  *  to  indicate  an  en< 
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daavooT  towazdi  sometlimg  like  an  eltenur 
tion,  or  mixtnxfl^  of  music  with  dieeouniog, 
■mmd  -widi  Mnae,  poetry  with  thought.' 
Of  the  eanopotiticm  of  these  worJis  the  fol- 
lowing beta  hftTB  been  preserved.  '  Fipp* 
Fanes*  was  Uie  result  01  the  sudden  image 
of  a  figure  walking  alone  Uirough  life,  which 
came  to  Browning  in  a  wood  near  Dulwich. 
*  Dramatic  Lyrics'  contained  the  poem  of 
'The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin/  which  was 
written  in  May  1842  to  amuse  Macready's 
little  son  William,  who  made  some  illustra- 
tions for  it  which  the  poet  preserred.  At 
the  same  time  was  written  '  CresoenUus,' 
which  was  not  printed  until  1890.  '  The  Lost 
Leader'  was  sacgested  by  Wordsworth's 
'  abaodcmment  w  uberalism  at  an  unlucky  j 
jonetuTe; '  but  Browning  resisted  Btzuiuously 
the  notion  that  this  poem  WW  a 'portrait '  of 
Wordsworth.  In  1844  and  1845  Browning 
conttibnted  six  imixvtsnt  poons  to  'Hood%  \ 
Magaiine;'  all  these— they  included  'The 
Tomb  at  St.  Frazed'a '  and  '  The  Flight  of 
the  Duchess ' — were  reprinted  in  <  Bern  and 
Pomwranates.'  The  play, '  A  Blot  in  the 
'Scut^ieon,'  was  written  at  the  desire  of 
Hacready,  and  was  first  performed  at  Drury 
Lane  on  11  Feb.  1843.  It  had  been  read  in 
manuscript  by  Charles  Dickens,  who  wrote, 
'  It  has  thrown  me  into  a  perfect  passion  of 
sorrow,  and  I  swear  it  is  a  tragedy  that 
tmut  be  played,  and  must  be  played,  more* 
over,  Inr  Macready.'  For  some  reason  Forster 
ooDceuaA  this  enthuuastio  judgment  of 
Dickois  from  Brownings  and  probably  from 
HacEM^.  The  latter  did  not  act  in  it, 
and  treated  it  with  contumely.  Browning 
ffave  the  leading  part  to  Fhetps,  and  the 
Eeroine  was  played  by  Helen  Faucit.  '  The 
Blot  in  the  'Scutcheon,'  thoush  well  received, 
was  'underacted'  and  had  but  a  short  run. 
There  followed  a  quarrel  between  the  pcHBt 
and  Hacready,  who  did  not  meet  again  till 
1862.  'Colombe's  Birthday'  was  read  to 
the  Keans  on  10  March  1844,  but  as  they 
wished  to  keep  it  by  them  until  Easter,  1845, 
the  poet  took  it  away  and  printed  it.  It  was 
not  acted  until  25  April  1863,  when  Helen 
Faudt  and  Barry  SuUiv&n  produced  it  at 
the  Hayma^et  About  the  same  time  it 
was  perfiwmed  at  the  Howard  AtheuBum, 
Cambridge,  V.8J^. 

In  tiie  autumn  of  1844  Browning  set  out 
cm  his  Uiird  journey  to  Italy,  taking  ship 
direct  for  Naples.  He  formed  the  acquaint- 
ance of  a  cultivated  young  Neapolitan, 
named  Scottt,  with  whom  he  travelled  to 
Borne.  At  Leghorn  Browning  visited  E.  J, 
Trelawney.  The  only  definite  relic  of  this 
jouzn^  which  survives  is  a  shell,  *  picked 
<m  one  oi  the  Syren  IileSf  October^ 


1844,'  but  its  impressions  sre  embodied  in 
'  The  Englishman  in  Italy,' '  Home  Thoughts 
from  Abroad,'  and  other  romanoes  and  lyrics. 
Browning  was  now  at  the  very  hd^t  of  his 
gmiius.  It  was  through  Keinron  that  Brown- 
ing first  became  acquainted  with  Elizabeth 
Barrett  Moulton  Barrett,  who  was  already 
oelebr^ed  as  a  poet,  and  had,  indeed, 
MhieTBd  a  far  wider  reputation  than  Browit- 
ing.  Miss  Barrett  was  the  cousin  of  Ken- 
yon  ;  a  confirmed  invalid,  she  saw  no  one 
and  never  left  the  house.  She  was  an 
admirer  of  Browning's  poems ;  he,'  on  the 
other  hand,  first  read  hers  in  the  course  of 
the  opening  week  of  1846,  although  he  had 
become  aware  that  she  was  a  great  poet.  She 
was  six  yesn  older  than  he,  but  looked  much 
younger  than  her  sge.  as  was  induoed  to 
write  to  her,  and  his  first  lette^  addressed 
from  Hatohamott  10  Jan.  184StoMiasBarrett, 
at  60  Wimpole  Street,  is  a  declaration  of  pas- 
sion :  '  I  love  your  books,  and  I  lore  you  too.' 
She  replied,Iess  gushingly,  but  with  warmest 
friendship,  and  in  a  lew  days  they  stood, 
without  quite  realising  it  at  first,  on  the 
footing  01  lovers.  Their  earliest  meeting, 
however,  took  place  at  Wimpole  Street,  in 
die  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  20  May,  1846. 
Miss  Barrett  received  Browning  prone  on 
her  sofa,  in  a  ^Mutlv  darkened  room ;  she 
'instantly  ioroired  him  wit^  a  passionate 
admiration.'  They  corresponded  with  such 
fulness  that  tiieir  missivescauafat  one  another 
by  the  heels ;  letters  full  of  literature  snd 
tenderness  uid  passion;  in  the  course  of 
which  he  soon  bem^  h^  to  allow  him  to 
dsTota  Us  life  to  ner  sare.  She  withdrew, 
but  he  perusted,  and  each  time  her  denial 
grew  frunter.  He  visited  her  three  times  a 
week,  and  these  viritsweresucoessftillyoon- 
eealed  from  hnr  father,  a  man  of  strange 
eccentricity  and  selfishness,  who  thought 
that  the  liTCS  of  all  bis  children  shoulcTbe 
exclusively  dedicated  to  himself  and  who 
forbade  any  of  them  to  think  of  marriage. 
In  the  whole  matter  the  conduct  of  Brown- 
ing, though  hasBidous  and  involving  ^reat 
moral  courage,  can  only  be  considered  stnctly 
honourable  and  right  The  happiness,  and 
even  perhaps  the  life,of  the  inTsIid  depended 
npmi  bar  leanng  the  hothouse  in  which 
a»  was  imprisoned.  Her  &ther  acted  as  a 
mere  tyrant,  and  the  only  alternatives  were 
that  Elisabeth  should  die  in  her  prison  or 
shonld  escape  from  it  with  the  man  she 
loved.  All  Browning's  preparations  were 
undertaken  with  delicate  forethought.  On 
12  Sept.  1846,  in  company  with  Wilson,  her 
maid.  Miss  Barrett  left  Wimpole  Street,  took 
a  fiy  from  a  cab-stand  in  Marylebone,  and 
drove  to  St.  Fancrss  Church,  where  they 
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were  privately  married.  She  returned  to  her 
fathers  house  ;  hut  on  19  Sept.  (Saturday) 
she  etole  away  at  dinner-time  with  her  maid 
and  Flush,  her  dog.  At  Vauzhall  Station 
Browning;  met  her,  and  at  9  p.m.  they  left 
Southampton  for  Havre,  and  on  the  20th 
were  in  Paris.  In  that  city  they  found  Mrs. 
Jameson,  and  in  her  company,  a  week  later, 
started  for  Italy.  They  rested  two  days  at 
Avignon,  where,  at  the  sources  of  Vauctiue, 
Browning  1  ifted  his  wife  through  the '  chiare, 
frische  e  dolci  acque,'  and  seated  her  on  the 
rock  where  Petrarch  had  seen  the  vision  of 
Laura.  Th^  passed  hy  sea  fwm  Marseilles 
to  Genoa.  Early  in  October  they  reached 
IMsa,  and  settled  there  for  Uie  winter,  takin|f 
rooms  lor  uz  montfaa  in  the  Ooll^o  Ferdi- 
nando.  The  health  of  Mrs.  Broiming  hore 
the  strain  far  better  than  could  haTe  been 
antidpsted ;  indeed,  the  courageous  step 
which  the  lovers  had  taken  wis  completely 
justified;  Mr.  Barrett,  however,  continued 
imj^acable. 

The  poet-s  lived  with  strict  economy  at 
Pisa,  and  Mrs.  Browning  benefited  from  the 
freedom  and  the  beauty  of  Italy :  *  I  was 
never  happy  before  in  my  life,'  she  wrote 
(5  Nov.  18&).  Early  in  1647  she  showed 
Browning  the  sonnets  she  had  written  during 
their  courtship,  which  ^e  proposed  to  caU 
'  Sonnets  &om  the  Bosnian.'  To  this  Brown- 
ing objected, '  No,  not  Bosnian — that  means 
nothing — buf'From  the  Portuguese"!  They 
are  Catarina's  sonnets.'  These  were  privately 
printed  In  1847,  and  ultimately  published  in 
i860;  they  form  an  invalnaDle  record  of 
the  loves  en  two  great  poets,  ^eir  life  at 
Pisa  was  '  such  a  quiet,  ulent  life,'  and  by 
the  spring  of  164rthe  health  of  Elizabeth 
Browning  seemed  entirely  restored  by  her 
happiness  and  liberty.  In  April  they  left 
Pisa  and  reached  Florence  on  the20Ut,  taking 
up  their  abode  in  the  Via  delle  Belle  Bonne. 
Thej  made  a  plan  of  going  for  several 
months,  in  July,  to  VaUambroBa,  but  they 
were  *  ingloriously  expelled '  from  the  monas- 
tery at  the  end  of  five  days.  They  had  to 
return  to  Florence,  and  to  rooms  in  the 
Palazzo  Guidi,  Via  Maggio,  the  famoiis 
'  Casa  Guidi.'  Here  also  the  life  was  most 
^oiet :  *  I  can't  make  Robert  go  out  for  a 
single  evening,  not  even  to  a  concert,  nor  to 
hear  a  play  en  Alfieri's,  yet  we  fill  np  our 
days  with  books  and  music,  and  a  little 
writing  has  its  share*  (E.B.B. to lUtarrMit^ 
ford,  8  Dec  1847). 

Early  in  1848  Browning  began  to  prepare 
a  collected  edition  of  his  poems.  He  pro- 
posed that  Mozon  should  publish  this  at  his 
ownrisk,  but  he  declined;  whereupon  Brown- 
ing made  the  same  proposal  to  Chapman  ft 


Hall,  or  Forster  did  it  ibr  him,  and  they  a&* 
cepted.  This  edition  appeared  in  two  volumes 
in  1849,  but  contained  only  *  Bells  and  Pome- 
granates '  and  *  Paracelsus.'  The  Brownings 
had  now  been  living  in  Florence,  in  fumished 
rooms,  for  more  than  a  year,  so  they  deter- 
mined to  set  up  a  home  for  themselves.  They 
took  an  apartment  of '  six  beautiful  rooms  end 
a  kitchen,  three  of  them  quite  palace  rooms, 
and  openii^  on  a  terrace  in  the  Casa  Guidi. 
They  saw  ^w  EngUdi  visitors,  and  *  as  to 
Itaban  society,  one  may  as  well  take  to 
longing  for  the  evening  star,  it  is  so  inacces- 
aibte'  (16  July  1848).  In  August  the^ 
went  to  Fano,  Aneona,  Sini^Sj^ia,  Rimini, 
and  Bavenna.  In  October  Father  Front 
joined  them  for  aome  weeks^and  was  a  vrel- 
come  appariticm.  'Hie  Blot  on  the 'Scut* 
cheon '  was  revived  this  printer  at  Sadler's 
Wells,  by  Phelps,  with  sucoess.  On  9  March 
1649  was  bom  in  Casa  Guidi  the  poets'  only 
child,  Robert  Wiedemann  Barrett  Browning, 
and  a  few  days  later  Browning's  mother 
died.  Sorrow  gr^tly  depressed  the  poet  at 
this  time,  and  uieir  p(Mition  in  Fltn^nce,  in 
the  disturbed  state  of  Tuscany,  was  pre- 
carious. They  stayed  there,  however,  and  in 
July  moved  merely  to  the  Bsgni  di  Lucca,  for 
three  months'  respite  from  the  heat,  liiey 
took '  a  sort  of  eagle's  nest,  the  highest  house 
of  the  highest  of  the  three  villages,  at  the 
heart  of  a  hundred  mountains,  sung  to  con- 
tinually by  a  rushingmount^n  stream.'  Here 
Biowmng^s  spirits  revived,  and  they  enjoysd 
adventoxoos  exeuruOBS  into  the  moontains. 
In  October  they  returned  toFlorenoe.  Daring 
this  winter  Browning  was  engaged  m  com- 
posing' Christmas  Eve  and  Easter  Day,*  which 
waspublishedinMarchlSSO.  Theygradnally 
saw  more  people— Lever,  Mamret  Fuller 
Ossoli,Kirkup,Greenough,MiesIsaBlagden. 
In  September  the  Brownings  went  to  Pogsno 
al  Vento,  a  villa  two  miles  from  Siena,  foe 
a  few  weeks.  The  following  months,  ex- 
tremely quiet  ones,  were  spent  in  Casa  Guidi, 
the  healtn  of  Elizabeth  Browning  not  being 
quite  so  satisfactory  as  it  had  previously 
been  since  her  marriage.  On  3  May  1661 
they  started  for  Venice,  where  they  spent  a 
month ;  and  then  by  Milan,  Lucerne,  and 
Strassbnzg  to  Psris,  where  they  settled  down 
for  a  few  weeks. 

At  the  end  of  July  they  crossed  ovw 
to  England,  after  an  absence  of  neariy  five 
years,  and  stayed  until  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber in  lodgings  at  28  Devonshire  Street, 
lliey  lived  very  quietly,  but  saw  CTsrlyl^ 
Forster,  Fanny  Kemble,  Rogers,  and  Burr 
Cornwall.  As  Mr.  Barrett  refused  aU 
communication  with  them,  in  September 
Browning  wrote  *  a  msnly,  true,  straight* 
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forward  letter '  to  lus  fiither^in-law,  appeal- 
ing for  a  coQcUiatOTf  attitude ;  but  ho  re- 
ceired  a  rude  and  iiuolent  replyt  encloeii^;, 
vBopmoA,  with  the  seals  unbroken,  all  the 
letters  which  his  dai^ghter  had  written  to 
him  daring  the  fin  jrean,  and  they  settlad, 
at  the  dose  of  Septemher,  at  188  Avenue  dee 
Ohampa-ElTsieB;  thepolitiealerente  in  Paris 
interested  them  exoeadingly.  It  was  on  this 
occaaion  that  Carlyle  travelled  with  them 
&om  London  to  Paris.  They  were  leeeiTed 
by  Ifadame  Hohl,  and  at  her  house  met 
TarioascelehritieB.  Browninr  attracted  some 
curiosity,  his  poetry  haTing  been  introduced 
to  French  readers  for  the  first  time  in  the 
August  number  of  the  'Bevne  dee  Deux 
Hondes,'  by  Joseph  Milsand,  They  walked 
out  in  the  early  morning  of  2  Dee.  while  the 
etntp  d'4tat  was  in  ^n^^rese.  In  Febnuuy 
186S  Browning  was  mdueed  to  contribute  a 
prose  essay  on  Shelley  to  a  Tolume  of  new 
letters  by  tlut  poet,  '■iraioh  Hoxon  was  pub- 
liahing ;  he  did  not  know  anything  about 
tlm  provenance  of  the  IsMers,  and  tu  intro' 
dnetion  was  on  Shelley  in  generaL  How- 
em,  to  his  annf^anoe,  it  proved  that  M<ncon 
was  deceived ;  the  letters  were  shown  to  be 
fngerie^  and  the  book  was  immediately 
witodrawn.  The  Brownings  saw  Georse 
Sand  (1 8  Feb.),  and  Bobert  walked  the  whole 
length  of  the  Tuileriee  Gardens  with  her  on 
his  arm  (7  April) ;  bat  miased,  by  tire- 
•mue  acddents,  AlGred  deMuaset  and  Victor 
Hvga 

At  the  end  of  June  1862  the  Brownings 
rBtomed  to  London,  and  took  lodgings  at 
68  Welbeck  Street.  They  went  to  see  lUn- 
Ton  at  Wimbledon,  and  met  Lander  then. 
They  saw,  about  thklime,  Buskin,  Patmore, 
Hfliioktoa  Milnea,  Kii^[iley,  and  Tennyson; 
and  it  ia  beliered  that  in  this  year  Brown' 
log's  friendsh^  with  O.  G.  Bossetti  began. 
Towards  the  middle  of  November  1862  the 
Brownings  returned  to  Florence,  which  Bo- 
bert found  deadly  dull  after  Paris — *  no  life, 
no  variety,'  Tliis  winter  Bobert  (after- 
wards the  flnt  earl)  Lytton  made  their 
acquaintance,  and  became  an  intimate  friend, 
and  they  saw  Frederick  Tennyson,  and 
Power,  the  sculptor.  On  26  April  1868 
Browniiui's  play,  '  Colombe's  Birthdav,' 
WBs  performed  at  the  Haymaiket  for  tne 
first  time.  From  July  to  October  1868 
they  spent  in  ^eir  old  haunt  in  the  Oasa 
Toknnei,  Buin  di  Loeca,  and  here  Brown- 
ing wrote  '£i  a  Bileony,'  ud  was  *  work- 
ing at  a  Tolume  ct  lynos.'  After  a  few 
imlH  in  FlorHioe  the  Brownings  moved 
ca  (November  1868)  to  Borne,  miere  they 
remained  for  six  months,  in  the  Via  Booca 
£  Leow;  here  they  saw  Fanny  KanM^ 


Thackeray,  Mr.  Aubrey  de  Vere^  Loekhart 
(who  said,  '  I  like  Browning,  ho  isn't  at  all 
uke  a  damned  literary  man '),Leighton,  and 
Amptee,  They  left  Bome  on  S3  Biay, 
travdlittg  ba<w  to  Floraace  in  a  tettureu 
Honw  embamasnwita  kept  them  'trans- 
fixed* at  Fknenee  through  the  summer^ 
'  unable  even  to  fly  to  the  monntabs,'  but  the 
beat  proved  bearable,  and  they  lived  *  a  very 
tranquil  and  hanty  foortaea  moiMihs  on 
thor  own  sofas  and  chairs,  amcmg  their  own 
nii^tingalee  and  fireflies.' 

Tliis  was  a  silent  period  In  Bromting's 
life ;  he  was  hardlv  writing  anything  new, 
but  revising  the  old  for  *  Men  and  m>men. 
In  February  1864  his  poem '  The  Twins '  was 
privately  printed  for  a  bazaar.  In  July  1866 
they  Iwt  Italy,  bringing  with  them  the 
manuscripts  of  '  Hen  and  Women '  and  of 
'Aurora  Leigh.'  Th^  went  to  18  Dorset 
Street^  whrae  many  ftiends  visited  them.  It 
was  here  that,  on  27  Sept.  D.  Qt.  Bossetti 
made  his  &9unu  drawing  of  Tumyscn  read- 
ing *  Hand '  aloud.  Hem  too  was  written 
the  addiess  to  EJB.B.,  'One  Word  More.* 
Soon  after  the  pnUitttiou  of  'Men  and 
Women '  they  went  in  October  to  Paris, 
lodging  in  great  discomfort  at  102  Rue  de 
GrMieUe,  Faubourg  St.-Gerniaia.  InDeemt- 
ber  they  moved  to  8  Bue  du  Oolis6e,  where 
they  were  hapjuer.  Browning  was  now  en- 
gaged on  an  attempt  to  rewrite  *  Bordello ' 
in  more  intelligible  Torm ;  this  he  presently 
abandoned.  He  had  one  oi  his  very  rare 
attacks  of  illness  in  April  1866,  brought  on 
partly  by  dinnclination  to  take  exercise. 
The  poem  of  '  Ben  Karshook's  Wisdom,' 
wlocb  he  excised  from  the  proofs  of  '  Man 
and  WomeUf'  and  which  he  never  reprinted, 
uroeand  this  year  in  'The  Keepsake'  as 

*  May  and  Death '  in  1867.  KenyOn  having 
offered  them  his  London  house,  89  Devon- 
shire Place,  they  retamed  in  Jime  1866  to 
En^uid,bQt  were  called  to  the  Isle  of  Wight 
in  September  by  the  dcmgerous  illness  of 
that  beloved  friend.  He  seemed  to  rally, 
and  in  October  the  Brownings  left  for  Flo- 
rence; K«iyon,  however,  died  on  S  Dec., 
leaving  large  le^cies  to  the  Brownings. 

*  During  his  life  his  friendship  had  taken  the 
practical  form  of  allowing  them  100/.  a  year, 
m  order  that  they  might  be  more  free  to 
follow  their  art  for  its  own  sake  only,  and 
in  his  will  he  left  6,600/.  to  Bobert  Brown- 
ing and  4,600/.  to  Elisabeth  Browning. 
These  were  the  laraest  l^(acies  in  a  very 
ptnerous  will— the  fitting  mi  to  a  life  passed 
in  acts  of  generosity  and  kindness' (F.  G. 
KanoH).    The  early  part  of  1867  was 

Suuetlv  spent  in  the  Casa  Guidi;  but  on 
[>  Jtuj  the  foovningi  vent,  fot  the  thifd 
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time,  to  Bagni  di  Loco*.  They  were  fol- 
lowed 1^  Bobert  Iiyttm,  who  wiahisd  to  be 
^ridithun;  bat  he  axriTed  nnw^  and  wu 
woatrated  with  matiic  fever,  thzoi^Fh  which 
Browning  noTBed  him.  Tlie  Bromdngs  re- 
turned to  Florence  in  the  autumn,  and  the 
next  tw^ve  months  were  sprat  almost  with- 
out an  incident.  Bnt  in  July  1868  they 
want  to  Paris,  where  th^  stayed  s  fortnight 
at  the  Hdtel  Hyacinthe,Bue  St.-Honor4,  and 
then  went  on  to  Havre,  where  they  joined 
Browning's  father  and  sister.  In  October 
they  went  back,  through  Paris,  to  Florence; 
but  after  ux  weeks  left  for  Borne,  where,  on 
24  Not.,  they  settled  in  their  old  rooms  in 
43  Via  Bocoa  di  Leone.  Here  th^  saw 
much  of  Hawthorne,  Massimo  d' Axeglio,  and 
Lei^hton.  Browning,  in  accordance  with  a 
deeire  expressed  by  we  queen,  dined  with 
tiia  young*  prinee  m  Wales  at  the  embaasr. 
They  returned  to  Floreaoa  in  Hay  186^, 
and  to  Siena,  tot  three  months,  in  July.  It 
was  at  Florence  at  this  time  that  tlu  fierce 
andi^fed  Landor  presented  himself  to  Brown- 
in^  with  a  few  pence  in  his  pocket  and 
widtout  a  home.  Browning  took  him  to 
Siena  and  rented  a  cottage  for  him  there ; 
at  the  end  of  the  year  Browning  secured 
apartments  for  htm  in  Florence,  where  he 
ended  his  days  nearly  fire  years  later. 

At  Siena  Edward  Bum&jones  and  Mr. 
Val  Prinsep Joined  the  Brownings,  and  th^ 
sawmnch  of  one  another  the  ensuing  winter 
at  Rome,  whither  the  poets  passed  early 
in  December,  finding  rooms  at  28  Via  du 
IWttme,  Here  Browning  wrote '  Slndj^  the 
Hedium,*  in  Tefarenee  to  Home's  spintoat- 
istio  pranks,  which  had  much  afibeted  11  rs^ 
Kowning's  composure.  Tbey  Idb  Borne 
on  4  June  1660,  and  traTelleo  by  Tettnra 
to  Florence,  through  Orrieto  and  Gbiuai; 
fix  weeks  later  they  went,  as  before,  to  the 
Villa  Alberti  in  ^ena,  returning  to  Flo- 
xenee  in  September.  The  steady  decline 
of  EUxabeth  Browning's  health  was  now  a 
matter  of  constant  anxiety ;  this  was  has- 
tened by  the  news  of  the  death  of  her  si&< 
ter,  Henrietta  Surtees-Oook  (December 1860). 
From  Siena  the  Brownings  went  this  winter 
direct  to  Borne,  to  126  Via  Felice.  In 
March  1861  Robert  Browning,  now  nearly 
fifty,  waa  *  looking  remaikably  well  and 

Kung,  in  spite  oi  all  lunar  lights  in  hia 
ir.  The  women  adore  him  eTorywhera  far 
too  modi  for  deoanoy.  In  my  own  opinitm 
he  is  infinitely  hancuomer  aoA  more  attno- 
tiTe  than  when  I  aaw  him  flist,  aiztaen 
rears  ago '  (B.  B.  B.)  At  the  dose  of  May 
1861,  no  definite  alarm  about  Mrs.  Browning 
being  ^eC  felt,  they  went  back  to  Florence. 
She  died  at  laat  alter  a  few  days*  illneaa 


in  Browning's  arms,  on  29  June  1661,  in 
their  apartments  in  Caaa  GuidL  ^us 
closed,  after  sixteen  years  of  unclouded 
maritu  hi^^neas,  one  of  the  most  interasting 
and  romantic  relations  between  a  man  and 
woman  of  genius  which  the  history  of  liters 
ture  presents  to  us. 

Browning  was  overwhelmed  by  a  disaster 
which  he  had  refused  to  anticipate.  Miss 
Isa  Blagden,  whose  Jriendahip  had  long  been 
invaluable  to  the  Brownings  in  Florence, 
was  '  perfect  in  all  kindness '  to  the  bereaved 
poet.  With  Browning  and  his  little  son  Miss 
Blagden  left  Florence  at  the  end  of  July 
1861,  and  travelled  with  them  to  Paris, 
where  he  stayed  at  161  Rue  de  GreneUe,  Fai> 
houKSt.-O^main.  BrowningneTer  returned 
to  Florence.  In  Paris  he  puted  from  Miaa 
Blagden,  who  went  back  to  Italy,  and  he 
poeeededto  St.-£n^t,  near  Dinard,whMe 
nia  &tlieT  and  airiw  wue  staying.  In  N»< 
Tember  1661  he  went  w  to  Ltmdon,  wishing 
to  consult  with  his  wife's  aiater.  Miss  Azabu 
Barrett,  aa  to  the  education  of  his  diild. 
She  found  him  Iod|^ng8,  as  his  intention  waa 
to  make  no  lengthy  atay  in  England('  no  more 
housekeeping  Sox  me,  even  with  my  family '). 
Bariy  in  l6o2,  however,  he  became  pemuaded 
that  thiawasja  wretched  arrangement,  for 
his  little  son  as  well  as  for  himself.  Miss 
Arabel  Barrett  waa  living  in  Delamere 
Teirace,  facing  the  canal,  and  Browning 
took  a  house,  19  Warwick  Crescent,  in  the 
same  line  of  buildings,  a  little  further  east. 
Hwe  he  arranged  tiie  fumituze  which  had 
been  around  him  in  the  Casa  Quidi,  and 
here  he  lived  for  man  than  five-and-twenty 
yearSi 

The  winter  of  1861,  the  first,  it  is  said, 
which  he  had  ever  ^ent  in  London,  was  in- 
ezivassibly  dreary  to  him.  Ha  was  drawn 
to  spend  it  and  Uie  following  years  in  this 
way  from  a  strong  sense  of  duty  to  his 
father,  his  sister,  uid  his  son.  Ha  made 
it,  moreover,  a  practice  to  visit  Mies  Arabel 
Barrett  every  afternoon,  and  with  her  he  first 
attended  Bedford  Chapel  to  listen  to  the 
eloquent  sermons  of  Thomas  Jones  (1819- 
1882)  [q,  v.]  He  became  a  seatholder  tharet 
and  contributed  a  short  introduction  to  a 
collection  of  Jonee's  sermons  and  addresses 
which  appeared  in  1884.  He  lived  through 
1862  very  quietly,  in  great  depression  of 
spirits,  hut  devoted,  like  a  mother,  to  the 
interests  of  his  Uttie  aon.  In  August  he 
was  pennaded  to  go  to  the  Pyrenees,  and 
apeoA  that  montii  at  OBfflho;.in September 
he  mnt  (m  to  ^atriti,  and  here  he  began 
to  meditate  on  'my  new  poem  which  is 
about  to  b&  the  Roman  murder  story,' which 
tdtimately  became  *  The  Ring  and  the  Book.' 
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At  the  Bazoe  time  be  made  a  doae  study  of 
Euripides,  which  left  a  strong  mark  on  his 
faUae  -vork,  and  he  saw  through  the  presa 
the  '  Last  Poems '  of  his  wife,  to  which  he 
lure&ced  a  dedication '  to  grateM  Florence.' 
uk  October  be  returned  by  fuia  to  London. 

On  reappearing  in  Lommn  he  was  pestered 
hf  ap^iortiou  from  Tolnoteer  faiograi^ezs 
of  hie  wife.  His  an^sisb  at  theae  imper- 
tinencaB  disturbed  his  peace  and  even  bis 
health.  On  this  sulgeet  his  indignalaon  re- 
muned  to  the  but  extreme,  and  the  ezwefr* 
aions  of  it  were  sometimea  unwiselr  violent. 
'Notbinff  that  ought  to  be  publiued  shall 
be  b^t  oack/  howerer,  he  determined,  and 
tbererore  in  die  eouise  of  1668  he  published 
Htl  Browning's  prose  essays  on '  The  Otq^ 
GbriBtian  Poets.'  His  own  poems  speared 
this  year  in  two  forms :  a  seleotioiL  edited 
}n  John  FoTster  and  Barry  Cornwall,  and  a 
tfiiee-TOlume  edition,  reUtivelT  complete. 

Up  to  tbia  time  the  Procters  (Barry  Com- 
waU  and  hia  wift)  were  almott  the  only 
cn—pany  he  kept  outside  hi*  fiouly  cuolei. 
BntwitiitheipriBff  of  1863  a  great  chatt|Ba 
came  arm  hia  ulHta.  He  had  nAued  all 
inritations  into  society;  butnow,ofeTenings, 
after  be  bad  put  bis  boy  to  bed,  the  solitude 
weighed  intolerably  upon  him.  He  told  the 
present  writer,  looff  afterwaida,  that  it  sud- 
denly oocorred  to  nim  on  one  sudb  spring 
night  in  186S  t^at  tbia  mode  of  life  was 
morbid  and  unworthy,  and,  then  and  there, 
he  detomined  to  accept  for  the  fatnre  every 
suitaUe  inTitation  which  came  to  him. 
Aecordiof^y  be  bemn  to  dine  ont,  and  in 
the  process  of  timelie  grew  to  be  one  of  the 
meet  familiar  figures  of  the  age  at  every 
diningi^able,  concert-hall,  and  place  of  re- 
fined entertainment  in  Ltrndoii.  This,  lu>w» 
ereTf  was  a  slow  process.  In  1863,  1864, 
and  1866  Bnnraing  spent  tfae  smnmaE  at 
Sainte-Marie,  near  Pomie,  'a  wild  little 
place  in  Brittany,'  br  which  he  was  ungu- 
Urly  soothed  and  reireebed.  Here  be  wrote 
most  of  the  '  Dramatis  PersonsB.'  Early  in 
1864  he  privately  printed,  as  a  pamphlet, 
*6ddHair:  ale^d  of  Pomic,'  andlatw, 
as  a  volume,  the  importaat  volume  of  *  Bra- 
matia  Personas/ containing  some  of  the  finest 
and  most  cbaraeteristic  of  bis  work.  In 
this  year  (12  Feb.)  browning's  will  was 
signed  in  the  presence  of  Tennyaon  and 
F.  T.  Falgrave.  He  never  moidified  it. 
Throng  these  years  bia  constant  occupation 
was  his  '  great  venture,  the  murder-poem,' 
Thieh  ms  now  flradoally  taking  shape  as 
*Tb»  Btng  and  Uie  Boob/  In  September 
1866  be  was  ooonpied  in  making  a  selection 
ftmn  His*  Kowning's  poems,  whose  fame 
and  sale  continued  greatly  to  exceed  his 


own,^  although  he  was  now  at  length  be- 
ginning to  be  widely  read.  In  June  1866 
be  was  telegraphed  for  to  Paris,  and  arrived 
in  time  to  be  with  his  father  when  he  died 
(14  June).  On  the  19th  he  returned  to 
Londoi^  bringing  lus  sieta  with  him.  For 
the  lemunder  of  his  life  she  kept  bouse  for 
him.  They  left  almost  immediately  tat 
IKnard,  and  passed  on  to  Le  Oroinc,  a  little 
town  near  tne  month  of  the  Loire,  which 
deligbted  Browning  exceedingly.  Here  be 
took  'the  most  delicious  and  peculiar  old 
bonse  I  aver  occupied,  the  oldest  in  the 
town ;  plenty  of  great  rooms.'  It  was  here 
that  be  wrote  the  ballad  of  'Herv6  Biel' 
(September  1867)  which  was  published  fouz 
^ra  later.  Dunnx  1866  and  1867  Brown- 
uig  greatly  emoyed  Le  Croiaic.  In  June 
1668  Anbel  Bturrett  died  in  Browning's 
aims.  She  bad  been  bis  wife's  favourite  sis- 
ter, and  tfae  one  who  resembled  her  most 
in  character  and  temperament.  Her  death 
caused  the  poet  loiw  distress,  and  for  mai^ 
jreara  he  was  earsfaTnevw  to  pass  her  house 
m  Delamere  Texnee.  Bi  June  of  this  year 
he  was  made  an  bon.  M.A.  of  Oxford,  and  in 
October  hommry  fellow  of  Balliol  College, 
mainly  through  the  Mendship  of  Jowett, 
At  the  death  of  J.  S,  Mill,  in  1868,  Brown- 
ing was  asked  if  be  would  take  the  lord- 
rectorship  of  St.  Andrews  University,  but 
he  did  not  feel  himself  justified  in  acoeptjng 
any  duties  which  would  involve  vague  bi^ 
eonsiderable  extra  expenditure. 

In  1868  Measis.  Smith,  Elder,  ft  Co.  be- 
came Browning's  publiabers,  and  with  Mr, 
Gecnge  Smith  the  poet  fonned  a  close  friend- 
ship whicb  lasted  until  bis  death.  The  firm 
of  Smith,  Elder,  ft  Co.  issued  in  1868  a  six- 
volume  eiditioD  of  Browning's  works,  and  ia 
Novembar-Deconber  1868,  JanuRiy-FeltfiH 
asy  1869,  they  published,  in  four  successive 
monthly  instalments,  'The  Ring  and  the 
"Book,'  drowning  mea^ted  the  manuscript 
to  Mrs.  Smith.  The nistoirof  this,  the  longest 
and  most  imposing  of  Browning's  works, 
appears  to  be  as  follows.  In  June  1860  he 
bad  discovered  in  the  Piazsa  San  LoruuOL 
Florence,  a  parchment-bound  procds-verbal 
of  aRom&n  murder  case, '  the  entire  criminal 
cause  of  Guide  fVancescbini,  and  four  cut- 
tbroats  in  his  pay,'  executed  for  their  crimes 
in  1698.  He  bought  this  volume  for  eighth 
pence,  read  it  through  with  intense  and  ab- 
sorbed attention,  and  immediately  perceived 
the  extraordinary  value  of  Its  group  of 
parallel  studies  in  p^ohok^.  He  proposed 
It  to  Hiss  C^le  as  the  snigeot  of  a  prose  ro- 
mance, and  'for  poetic  use  to  (me  of  his 
leading  contemporaries'  (Ubs.  Obb).  It 
was  not  until  after  bis  vife's  death  that 
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determined  to  deal  with  it  himself,  and  he 
first  began  to  plan  a  poem  on  the  theme  at 
Biarritz  in  September  1863.  He  read  the 
original  documents  eight  times  over  before 
starting  on  his  work,  and  had  arrived  hj  that 
time  at  a  perfect  daiirtgwice,  ae  he  belieredf 
of  tihe  motiTeB  of  all  tna  perwnu  ocmcemed. 
The  TBoeption  of  '  Hie  Blng  and  the  Book ' 
-was  a  triumph  for  the^ntluv,  who  now,  close 
on  the  age  of  sixty,  for  the  first  time  took  hia 
proper  place  in  the  fore&ont  of  living  men 
of  letters.  The  sale  of  his  earlier  works, 
which  had  been  so  fiactnating  that  at  one 
time  not  a  single  copy  of  any  one  of  them 
was  asked  for  dunng  six  months,  now  be- 
came r^fular  and  abundant,  and  the  night 
of  Brownii^B  long  obscurity  was  over.  A 
second  edition  of  the  entire  '  King  and  the 
Book'  was  called  for  in  1660.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  tbat  year  Browning  travelled  in 
Scotland  with  the  Storys,  ending  up  with  a 
visit  to  Louisa,  Lady  Ashburton,  at  Loch 
Lvidtart.  For  the  monument  to  Lord  Duf- 
ferin's  mother  he  composed  (26  April  1870) 
the  sonnet  called  *  Helen's  Tower. 

The  summer  of  this  year,  in  spite  of  the 
Fnuie»-Germah  war,  was  spent  by  the 
Brownings  with  Milsand  in  a  primitive  cot- 

gge  on  the  sesrshore  at  St.-Aubin,  opposite 
avre.  The  poet  wrote,  '  I  don't  think  we 
were  ever  quite  so  thoroughly  washed  by 
the  sea-air  nom  all  quarters  as  here.'  The 
progress  of  the  war  troubled  the  Brownings' 
peace  of  mind,  and,  more  than  this,  it  put 
serious  difficulties  in  the  way  of  their  return 
to  England.  They  contrived,  after  some 
adventures,  to  get  themselves  transported 
by  a  cattle-vessel  which  happened  to  be 
leaving  Honfleurfor  Southampton  (Septem- 
ber 1870).  In  Marafa  1871  the  *  Oomhill 
Maffaziue'  published  'HervA  Biel'  (which 
haa  been  written  in  1867  at  Le  Gn>isic)i 
the  lOOf.  which  he  ms  paid  for  the  serial 
use  of  this  poem  he  sent  to  the  sufferers  by 
the  siege  of  Paris.  In  the  course  of  this 
year  Browning  was  writing  with  great  «o> 
tivi^.  llirough  the  spring  montlu  he  was 
occupied  in  completing  *  Balaustion's  Ad- 
venture,' the  dedication  of  which  is  dated 
22  July  1871 ;  it  was  published  early  in  the 
autuBin.  After  a  very  brief  visit  to  the 
Hilsands  at  St.-Aubin,  Browning  spent  the 
rest  of  the  summer  of  this  ^ear  in  Scotland, 
where  he  composed  '  Pnnce  Hohenetiel- 
Schwai^u/  which  was  published  early  the 
following  winter.  In  this  year  (1871) 
Browning  was  elected  a  lifo<OTemor  of 
TTniveni^  Collftfe,  Ixmdon.  ^rlyin  1872 
Hilsand  visited  mm  in  London,  and  Alfred 
Domett  (Waring)  cane  baok  at  laat  from 
Kew  Zealand;  on  the  otiwr  hand,  on  36  Jan. 


1878  died  the  faithful  and  lympathetic  Isa 
Blagden  (cf.  T.  A.  Tbollom,  muUlS^ 
ffim&er,ii.  174).  Inl872Browningpublidied 
one  of  the  most  fantastic  of  his  books,  'Fifine 
vt  the  Fair,'  otHoposed  in  Alexandrines ;  thia 
poem  is  reminiscent  of  the  lifo  at  Fcnmie  in 
1868-6,  and  of  a  gipsy  whom  the  poet  saw 
there.  Mrs.Orrrecordsthat'itwaanotwitlw 
out  misgiving  that  he  published  *'Fiflne,'" 
He  spent  the  summer  of  1872  and  187S  at 
St.-Aubin,  meeting  there  in  the  earlier  year 
Hiss  Thackeray  (Mrs.  Ritchie);  she  dis- 
cussed with  him  the  symbolism  oonnaotii^ 
the  peaceful  existence  of  the  Norman  pea* 
sabtry  with  Uieir  white  head-dress,  and 
when  Browning  returned  to  London  he  be- 
gan to  compose  'Red  Cotton  Nightcap 
Country,'  which  was  finished  in  January 
and  published  in  June  1878,  with  a  dedica- 
tion to  Miss  Thackeray.  In  1874,  at  the 
instance  of  an  old  friend,  Mies  A.  Egerton- 
Smith,  the  Brownings  took  with  her  a  house, 
Maison  Robert,  on  toe  cliff  at  Mars,  dose  to 
Tr6port,  and  here  he  mote  'Aristt^ihaaei^ 
Apolwy/  inelndiwfjiie  remarkable  *  trsn- 
script'^  from  'HenUes'  of  Euriindee. 
At  Mers  his  manner  of  life  is  thus  desmbed 
to  us:  'In  uninterrupted  quiet,  and  in  a 
room  devoted  to  his  use,  Mr.  Browninr 
would  work  till  the  afternoon  was  advanced, 
and  then  set  forth  on  a  long  walk  over  the 
cliffs,  often  in  the  face  of  a  wind  which  he 
could  lean  sffainst  as  if  it  were  a  walL' 
'Aristophanea  Apolc^'  was  published  early 
in  1875.  During  the  spring  of  this  year  he 
was  eng^pad  in  London  in  writing  *  ^e  Inn 
Album,'  which  he  completed  and  sent  to 
press  while  the  Brownings  were  at  Villerfr- 
sur-Mer,  in  Calvados,  dnring  the  summer 
and  autumn  of  1876,  again  in  company  inth 
Miss  Egerton-Smith.  In  tiie  summer  <tf 
1876  tlu  same  pwty  oeen^ed  a  honse  in 
tiie  Ida  ot  Arran.  wownmg  was  at  thu 
time  very  de^ly  occupied  in  studvin^  the 
Qnek  dnmatists,  and  began  a  tranuatum  of 
the  '  Agamemnon.'  In  July  1876  he  pub- 
lished the  volume  known  from  its  title- 
poem  as  '  Pacchiarotto.'  Iliis  revealed  in 
several  of  its  numbers  a  condition  of  nervous 
irritability,  which  was  reflected  in  the  poet's 
duly  life ;  he  was  far  from  well  in  London 
during  these  years,  although  a  change  of  air 
to  Inince  or  Sootland  never  &iled  to  pro- 
duce a  sudden  improvement  in  health  and 
spirits;  and  it  was  away  from  town  ^at 
hu  poetry  was  mainly  oomi^oaed.  In  1877 
there  appeazed  his  tnuulation  of  the  '  AgBi- 
munnon  of  .£sehylui,  and  he  again  refund 
the  lord-rectozahip  <tf  St.  Andiewi  Univeir' 
iity,  sa  in  1676  he  had  lefiued  that  of  Glat* 
gow. 
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For  the  summer  uid  aatumn  of  1877  the 
JHends  took  &  hoiue  at  the  foot  of  La  SalftTe, 
in  Savopr,  juet  above  Genera ;  it  was  called 
La  Saisias ;  here  Browning  sat,  as  he  uiA, 
'aerially,  like  Euripides,  and  saw  the  clouds 
come  and  «>.'  He  was  not,  however,  in 
anything  like  his  nsual  spirits,  and  he  suf- 
fered a  tMiible  shock  eurly  in  September  by 
the  sodden  death  of  Miss  Eeerton-Smith. 
The  present  writer  recollects  the  extraordi- 
nary change  which  appeared  to  have  passed 
over  the  poet  when  he  reappeared  in  Lon- 
don, nor  will  esuly  forget  the  tumtilt  of 
emotion  with  which  he  spoke  of  the  shock 
of  his  friend's  dying,  almost  at  his  feet. 
He  put  his  reflections  on  the  subject  into 
the  strange  and  noble  poem  of '  La  Saisiaz,' 
which  he  finidied  in  November  1877.  He 
lightened  the  gloom  of  what  was  practically 
a  monody  on  Miss  Egerton-Smitli  by  con- 
trasting It  with  one  of  the  Uveliest  of  his 
French  stodies, '  Tho  Two  Poets  of  Groisic,' 
which  he  oompleted  in  January  1878.  These 
two  "workB,  the  one  so  solemn,  the  other  so 
sonny,  were  published  in  a  single  volume  in 
the  spring  of 1878. 

In  August  1878  he  revisited  Italy  for  the 
first  time  since  1861.  He  stayed  some  time 
at  the  Spliigen,  and  here  he  wrote  '  Ivha. 
IvftnoTitcn.'  Late  in  September  his  sister 
and  he  passed  on  to  Asolo,  which,  for  the 
moment,  failed  to  reawaken  his  old  pleasure ; 
and  in  October  they  went  on  to  Venice,  where 
thej  stayed  in  the  Palazzo  Brandolin-Rota, 
This  was  a  comparatively  short  visit  to  Italy, 
hut  it  awakened  all  Browning's  entfaor 
siasm,  and  ibr  the  renuinder  of  his  life  he 
went  to  Italy  as  often  and  for  as  Itmg  a  time 
as  he  could  contrive  to.  Doting  this  autumn, 
and  while  in  the  south,  he  wrote  the  greater 
part  of  the  '  Dramatic  Idyls,'  published  early 
m  1879.  His  fame  was  now  universal,  and 
he  enjoyed  for  the  first  time  full  recogni- 
titm  as  one  of  the  two  sovereign  poets  of  the 
age.  '  Tennyson  and  I  seem  now  to  be  re- 
rarded  as  the  two  kings  of  Brentford,'  he 
uaghingly  said  in  the  f  curse  of  this  year. 
His  sister  and  he  returned  to  Venice,  and  to 
their  former  quarters,  in  the  autumn  of 
1879  and  agtun  in  that  of  1880.  In  the 
latter  year  he  published  a  second  series  of 
'Dramatic  Idyls,'  including  'Olive,' which 
he  was  aeeustomed  to  mention'  as  perhaps 
the  beat  of  all  his  idyllic  poems  '  in  the 
Greek  sense.' 

In  the  summer  of  1881  Dr.  Fumivall  and 
Hiss  E.  H.  Hickey  started  the  '  Browning 
Society '  for  the  interpretation  and  illustra- 
tion of  hia  writing.  He  received  the  inti- 
tDKtion  of  their  project  with  divided  feelings ; 
he  ooiild  not  but  be  gratified  at  the  enthu- 


siasm shown  for  his  work  after  lon^  neglect, 
and  yet  he  was  ^tprehensive  of  ridicule.  He 
did  not  reftiae  to  permit  it,  but  he  declined 
most  positively  to  co-operate  in  it.  He  per* 
risted,  when  talking  («  it  to  old  friends,  in 
treating  it  as  a  joke,  and  he  remained  to  the 
last  a  uttle  nervous  about  being  identified 
with  it.  It  involved^  indeed,  a  position  of 
great  danger  to  a  living  writer,  but,  on  the 
whole,  the  action  of  the  society  on  the  fame 
and  general  popularity  of  the  poet  was  dis- 
tinctly advanta^feous ;  and  so  much  worship 
was  agreeable  to  a  man  who  had  passed 
middle  life  without  the  due  average  of  re- 
cognition. He  became,  about  Uie  same 
time,  president  of  the  New  Shakspere  So- 
ciety. 

The  autumn  of  1881  was  the  last  which 
the^  Brownings  spent  at  the  Palazzo  Bran- 
dolin-Rota.  On  thdi  vraj  to  it  they  stopped 
for  six  weeks  at  Sdnt-Fieire-la-Ohartreuse, 
dose  to  the  monastery,  where  the  poet 
lodged  three  days,  'staying  there  throi^ 
the  night  in  order  to  hear  the  midnight  mass.' 
This  autumn,  in  spite  of  '  abominable  and 
un-Venetian*  weather,  was  greatly  appre- 
ciated. <  I  walk,  ev^  in  wind  and  rain,  for 
a  couple  of  hours  on  Lido,  and  enjoy  the 
break  of  sea  on  the  strip  of  sand  as  much  as 
Shelley  did  in  those  old  days'  ril  Oct.  1881). 
Browning  had  now  reached  nis  seventieth 
year^  and,  for  the  first  time,  the  flow  of  his 
poetic  invention  seemed  to  flag  a  little. 
He  did  not  write  much  &om  1879  to  1888. 
In  1882  the  Brownings  proceeded  again  to 
Saint-Pierre-la-Ohartreuse  for  the  summer, 
intending  to  go  on  to  Venice ;  but  at  Vorona 
tiiey  learned  that  the  Palazso  Brandolin- 
Bota  had  been  transformed  into  a  museum, 
and,  while  they  hesitated  whither  they 
should  turn,  the  floods  of  the  Po  cut  them 
off  from  Venice.  This  autumn,  therefore, 
they  made  Verona  their  headquarters;  and 
here  Browning  wrote  several  of  the  poems 
which  appeared  early  in  1883,  under  the 
Batavian-Latin  title '  Jocoseria.' 

In  1888  the  Brownings  spent  the  summer 
opposite  Monte  Hosa,  at  Gressoney  St.-Jean, 
a  place  to  which  the  poet  became  more 
attached  than  to  any  other  Alpine  station ; 
later  on  they  passed  to  Venice,  where  their 
excellent  friend,  Mrs.  Arthur  Bronson  (she 
died  on  6  Feb.  1901),  received  them  as  her 
Bueats  in  the  ^laao  Qiustiniani  RecanatL 
Hem  Browning  wrote  the  eonneti  '^hed 
Bawdon  Brown '  and  '  Ooldoni.'  In  these 
later  years,  his  bodily  endurance  having 
Bteadify  declined,  Browning  saw  fewer  and 
fewer  people  during  his  long  Venetian 
Boioums,  depending  mainly  outoidc  the  salon 
01  Mrs.  Bronson  on  '  the  kindness  Of  Sit 
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Henry  and  Lady  Layard,  of  Mr,  and  Mrs. 
Curtis  of  Palazzo  Burbazo,  and  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  flrederic  Eden,  for  most  of  his  social 
pleasure  and  comfort '  (Mbs.  Obb).  In  1684 
Browning  was  made  an  hon.  LL.D.  of  the 
nniveraity  of  Edinbui^h;  for  a  third  time 
he  declined  to  be  elected  lord  rector  of  the 
university  of  St.  Andrews.  There  had  been 
a  suggestion  in  1876  that  he  should  stand 
for  ta»  professtnvhip  of  poetry  at  Oxford ; 
this  idea  was  now  reTived,  and  greatly  at- 
tracted htm ;  he  said  that  if  he  were  elected, 
his  first  lectuis  would  be  on  'Beddoee:  a 
forgotten  Oxford  Poet'  It  was  diacoreied, 
however,  that  not  haTing  taken  the  ordinary 
H. A.  degree^  he  was  not  eUf^ible.  He  wrote 
much  in  this  year,  for  besides  the  sonnets, 
'The  Names  1^  and  'The  Founder  of  the 
Feast,*  and  an  introduction  to  theposthomous 
■ermons  of  Thomas  Jones,  he  composed  a 
great  number  of  the  idyls  and  lyncs  col- 
lected in  the  winter  of  1834  as  *  f'erishtah'a 
Fancies.'  The  summer  of  1884  was  broken 
up  by  an  illness  of  Miss  Browning,  and  the 
poet  did  not  get  to  Italy  at  all,  contenting 
nimself  with  spending  August  and  September 
in  her  villa  at  8t.-Moritz  with  Mi«.  Bloom- 
fleld  Moore,  a  widow  lady  from  Philadelphia 
with  whom  Browning  was  at  this  time  on 
terms  of  oloee  fiiendship. 

In  1886  Browning  accepted  the  hmuauy 
^vridency  of  tiie  ^ve  Associated  Societiei 
of  Edinbuq^  and  in  April  wrote  the  fine 
'Inaeription  for  the  Qravestmne  of  Levi 
Thaxter.'  In  the  summer  he  went  again  to 
Gressoney  St-Jean,  thence  proceeding  for 
the  autumn  and  winter  to  Venice.  He  was 
now  settled  in  the  Palazzo  Giustiniani  Ee- 
canati,  hut  his  son,  who  joined  him,  urged 
the  purchase  of  a  house  in  Venice.  Accord- 
ingly, in  November  1886  Browning  secured, 
or  thought  that  he  had  secured,  the  Palazzo 
Manzom,  on  the  Grand  Canal;  but  the 
owners,  the  Moatecuccule,  raised  so  many 
claims  that  he  withdrew  from  the  bargain 
just  in  time— happily,  as  it  proved,  for  the 
Snmdations  of  the  pakce  were  not  in  a  safe 
condition;  but  the  fiulun  of  the  negotia- 
tions annoyed  and  distressed  him  to  a  degree 
which  betrayed  his  decrease  of  nerve  power. 
Early  in  1886  Browning  succeeded  Lord 
Houghton  as  the  foreign  corre^ndent  to 
the  Royal  Academy,  a  sinecure  post  which 
he  accepted  at  the  earnest  wish  of  Sir  Fre- 
deric Leighton.  Venice  having  ceased  to 
attract  him  for  a  moment,  in  1686  he  made 
the  poor  state  of  health  of  his  sister  his 
excuse  for  remaining  in  England,  his  only 
absence  from  London  being  a  somewhat 
Imgth^  autumnal  residence  at  the  Hand 
Hotel  in  Llangtdlen,  dose  to  the  house  of 


his  friends.  Sir  Theodore  and  Lady  Mar^ 
tin  at  Brintj|8ilio.  After  his  death  a  tablet 
was  placed  in  the  church  of  Llantyulio  to 
mark  the  spot  where  the  poet  was  seen  eveir 
Sunday  afternoon  during  those  weeks  of  1886. 
On4  Sept,  of  this  year  his  oldest  friend  passed 
away  in  the  person  of  Joseph  Milsand,  to 
whose  memory  he  dedicated  the '  Parleyings' 
which  he  was  now  composing.  This  volume, 
the  full  title  of  which  was  'Parleyings  with 
certain  People  of  Importance  in  their  Day,' 
consisted,  with  a  prou^e  and  an  epilogue, 
of  seven  stupes  in  Uogr^hical  psydudwT. 
In  June  1887  the  threat  of  a  railway  to  oa 
oonstruoted  in  front  of  the  house  in  which 
he  had  lived  so  long  (a  threat  which  was 
not  carried  out)  induced  him  to  leave  19 
Warwick  Orescent  and  take  a  new  house  in 
Kensington,  29  De  Vere  Gardens.  White 
the  change  was  being  made  he  went  to  Mrs. 
Bloomfield  Moore  at  St,-Moritz  for  the 
summer,  but,  instead  of  proceeding  to  Venice^ 
returned  in  September  to  London.  This 
winter  '  he  was  often  suffering ;  one  terrible 
cold  followed  another.  There  was  general 
evidence  that  he  had  at  last  grown  old'  (Mbs. 
O&B).  But  he  was  still  writing;  'Eosny' 
belongs  to  December  of  thit  y^ar,  and '  Flute- 
Music '  to  January  1888.  He  now  began  to 
arrange  for  a  unuoim  edition  of  his  wodOf 
which  he  lived  just  long  enough  to  see  ooa^ 
pleted. 

Li  August  his  uster  and  he  left  for  Italy; 
they  stayed  first  at  Frimiero,  near  Feltre. 
By  this  time  his  son  (who  had  married  in 
October  1887)  had  purchased  the  Palazzo 
Rezzonico  in  Venice,  with  money  ^ven  Urn 
for  the  purpose  by  his  father,  and  this  he 
was  nowfittmg  up  forBrowniDg|8  reception. 
Browning  stayed  first  in  Ca'Alvise,  and  had 
on  thewhole  avery  happy  autumn  and  winter 
in  Venice.  He  did  not  return  to  XjOndon 
until  February  1889.  '  He  still  maintained 
throughout  the  season  his  old  social  routine, 
not  omitting  his  yearly  visit,  on  the  anniver* 
ssry  of  Waterloo,  to  Lord  Albemarle,  its 
last  surviving  vetei;^' (Mbs,  Obb)l  Intha 
summer  he  paid  nemwaUe  visits  to  Jowett  at 
Balliol  Coll^,  Oxford,  and  to  Dr.  Butler  at 
Trinit^Collwe,Cambrmge.  Buthisstrengtii 
was  visibly  filing,  and  when  the  time  came 
for  the  customary  journey  to  Venice,  he 
shrank  from  the  fatigue.  However,  in  the 
middle  of  August  he  was  pusuaded  to  start 
for  Asolo,  where  Mrs.  Bronson  was,  in- 
stead of  Venice.  He  was  extremely  happy 
at  Asolo,  and  '  seemed  possessed  hj  a  strange 
buoyancy — an  almost  faverish  joy  in  life, 
which  blunted  all  sensations  of  phvucal 
distress.'  He  tried  to  purchase  a  small  nouse 
in  Asolo ;  he  meant  to  coU  it  Pi^'s  Tower  j 
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and  since  hia  death  it  has,  with  much  other 
land  in  the  town,  become  the  property  of 
his  son.  At  the  bcvinmnK  of  November  he 
tore  himself  away  nom  Asolo,  and  settled 
in  at  the  P^esio  R«uontco  in  Venice.  He 
thought  himself  quite  well,  and  walked  each 
day  in  the  Lido.  But  the  temperature  was 
very  low,  and  hia  heart  began  to  fail.  He 
wrote  to  England  (29  Not.)  :  '  I  have  caught 
a  cold ;  I  feel  sadly  asthmatic,  scarcely  fit 
to  teavel.  bat  I  hc^  for  the  best;'  on  the 
SOfeh  he  declared  it  vas  only  his  '  provoking 
liver,*  and  hoped  soon  to  be  in  England. 
But  he  now  sank  firam  day  to  day,  and  at 
ten  P.H.,  on  13  Dae.  1889,  he  died  in  the 
Palaixo  Keuonieo.  '  It  was  an  on  expected 
blow,'  his  sister  wrot^  '  he  weieed  in  such 
excellent  health  and  exuberant  ^iriti.'  On 
t^e  14th,  with  solemn  pomp,  the  body  was 
riven  the  onemouy  of  a  public  fanwral  in 
Venice,  but  on  the  16th  was  conveyed  to 
Bnffland,  where,  on  31  Dee.,  it  was  nuried 
In  Poetr  Comer,  Westminster  Abbey,  the 
pall  h^t^  carried  by  Lord  Dafferin,  Lei^h- 
ton.  Sir  'Dieodore  Martin,  Oeor^  M.  Smith 
(his  pnblisher),  and  other  illustrious  Mends. 
Browning's  last  volume  of  poems, '  Asolando/ 
was  aotiMUy  pabliahed  on  the  dav  of  hu 
death;  hnt  a  moaenge  with  Tegard  to  the 
eaffemeas  with  irbEoh  it  had  been  'sub- 
■enbed'  for  had  time  to  zeach  him  on  his 
deatii-bed,  and  he  emeeaed  his  pleasure  at 
the  news.  Shortly  aner  hiB  death  memorial 
tableta  were  affixed  bv  the  oitr  of  Venice  to 
the  outer  wall  of  the  t*aIaxzo  Rezaonico,  and 

the  SocietT  of  Arts  to  that  of  19  Warwick 
Crescent.  He  left  behind  him  hia  sister, 
Miss  Sari  anna  Browning  {d.  1903),  and  his 
•on,  Mr.  Robert  Wiedemann  Barrett  Brown- 
ing, who  took  up  his  residence  at  Asolo. 

Browning's  rank  in  the  Itteratuze  of  the 
nineteenth  century  has  been  the  sutject  of 
endless  disputation.  It  can  be  discussed 
here  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  illus- 
tration ai  hit  writii^  by  hia  person  and 
diaaoter.  Aa  a  eonmbutor  to  Uiought,  it 
is  BotioeaUe  in  the  fiist  place  that  Bfo«n^ 
ing  was  almost  alone  in  hu  jgaoMation  in 
preaclung  a  pernstent  optimum.  In  the 
latest  of  his  published  poema,  in  the  '  E^- 
li^e'  to  '  Asc^ndo,'  he  soma  up  and  states 
with  unflinching  clearness  his  attitude 
towards  life.  He  deairea  to  be  remembered 
as 

One  who  never  turned  hia  back,  but  marched 
breast  forward, 
Never  doubted  cloada  woald  break, 
Never  dreamed,  though  right  were  woistad,Trong 

woold  triomph. 
Held  we  fall  to  rise,  are  baffled  to  flght  better, 
Sleep  to  wake. 


No  poet  ever  comprehended  his  own 
character  bettw,  or  comprised  the  exprev- 
eioa  of  it  in  better  language.  This  note  otf 
militant  optimism  was  the  rnling  one  in 
Browning's  character,  and  nothing  that  he 
wrote  or  said  or  did  in  his  long  career  ever 
beliedit.  ThiBoptimismwasnotdiscoura^d 
by  the  results  of  an  impassioned  ouriosi^ 
as  to  the  conditions  and  movements  of  the 
soul  in  other  people.  He  was,  as  a  writw, 
largely  a  psyonological  monologuist— that  is 
to  say,  be  loved  to  enter  into  the  natuxe  of 
persons  widely  different  from  himwl^  and 
push  his  study,  or  construction,  of  their  ex- 
perienoea  to  the  furthest  limit  of  explora- 
tion. In  these  adventuree  he  oonstantly 
met  vrith  evidences  of  baseness,  frail^,  and 
inconsistency ;  but  his  tolerance  was  apoat<^ 
lie,  and  the  only  thin^  which  ever  di»> 
turbed  hia  moral  equanimity  was  the  evi- 
denoes  of  selfishness.  He  could  fo^^ve 
anythin^f  but  cruelty.  His  optimism  ao- 
compamed  his  curiosity  on  these  adventures 
into  the  aoula  of  others,  and  prevented  him 
fiom  fitlling  into  cynicism  or  indignation. 
He  kept  his  temper  and  was  a  benevolent 
obaervef .  This  characteristic  in  his  writings 
was  noted  in  fail  life  as  well.  Althou^ 
ItoowiunK'waa  so  snblimeametttphyaieal  poet, 
nothing  oel^dited  him  more  thui  to  listen 
to  an  accnntdation  of  trifling  eouot)  ci^ 
cumstances  which  hdped  to  raud  up  the  life 
of  a  human  beii^.  Every  man  and  woman 
whom  he  met  was  to  Browning  a  poem  in 
solution ;  some  chemical  condition  might  at 
any  moment  resolve  any  one  of  the  multi- 
tude hito  a  or^tal.  His  optimism,  hia 
curiosity,  and  his  clairvoyance  occupied  hia 
thoughts  in  a  remarkably  objective  way. 
He  was  of  all  poets  ^e  one  least  self- 
centred,  and  therafore  in  all  probability  the 
happiest.  Hia  physical  conditions  were  in 
harmony  with  hia  B|MrituaI  characteristics. 
He  was  robust,  active,  loud  in  epeedi, 
cordial  in  manner,  ^;nw»on8  and  omiciliatoxy 
in  address,  but  aaiqect  to  aaddm  fita  d  in- 
dtgnatkm  iriiush  were  like  timndwatomu. 
In  all  theae  respects  it  aeems  probable  diat 
his  character  lUtered  very  uttle  aa  the 
years  went  on.  What  he  was  as  a  boy,  in 
these  respect^  it  is  believed  that  he  con- 
tinued to  be  as  an  old  man,  *  He  missed 
the  morbid  over-refinement  of  the  age  ;  the 
processes  of  hia  mind  were  somettmea  even 
a  little  coarse,  and  always  delightfully 
direct.  For  real  delicacy  he  had  full  appre- 
ciation, but  he  was  brutally  scornful  of  all 
exquisite  morbidness.  The  vibration  of  his 
loud  voice,  hia  hard  fist  upon  the  table, 
would  make  very  short  work  with  cobwebs. 
But  Uiis  extemiU  roughness,  like  the  rind 
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of  ft  fruit,  merely  served  to  keep  the  inner 
genaibilitiefl  young  and  fresh,  Ifone  of  his 
instincts  new  om.  Long  as  he  liTsd,  he 
did  not  liTe  long  enough  for  one  of^his 
ideals  to  nnish,  lor  one  m  his  enthusiasms 
to  lose  its  heat.  The  subtlest  of  writers,  he 
was  the  unglest  of  men,  and  he  learned  in 
sereni^  what  he  taught  in  song.'  The  ques- 
tion of'^ the '  obscurity '  of  his  style  has  oeen 
mooted  too  often  and  emphasised  too  much 
by  ifoowning's  friends  and  enemies  alike,  to 
be  passed  over  in  silence  here.  But  here,  at 
ihe  same  time,  it  is  impossible  to  deal  with 
it  exhaustively.  Something  may,  however, 
be  said  in  admission  and  in  defence.  We 
must  admit  that  Browning  is  often  harsh, 
hard,  crabbed,  and  nodulous  to  the  last  de- 
gree ;  he  suppressed  too  many  of  the  smaller 
parts  of  speech  in  his  desire  toproduce  a 
concise  and  rapid  impresalon.  He  twisted 
words  out  of  their  fit  oonstenetion,  he 
clothed  extremely  subtle  ideas  in  language 
which  sometimes  made  them  awear  not 
merely  difficult  bat  impossible  of  coram- 
hm^on.  Odd  aa  it  sounds  to  say  so,  these 
&nlts  seem  to  have  been  the  result  of  too 
faeile  a  mode  of  composition.  Perhaps  no 
poet  of  equal  importanoe  has  written  so 
fluentiy  and  oorrected  so  little  as  Browning 
did.  On  the  other  hand,  in  defence,  it  must 
be  sfud  that  it  is  alwt^s,  or  nearly  always, 
possible  to  penetrate  Browning's  obscurity, 
and  to  find  excellent  thought  hidden  in  the 
cloud,  and  that  time  and  familiarity  have 
already  made  a  great  deal  perfectly  trans- 
lucent which  at  one  time  seemed  impene- 
trable even  to  the  most  respeoliul  and  in- 
telligent reader. 

In  parson  Browning  was  bdow  the  nuddle 
heighti  but  broadly  built  and  of  great  mus- 
cular strong^  whieh  he  retainM  thiouc^ 
life  in  s^te  of  his  indifference  to  all  athletic 
exercises.  His  hair  was  dark  brown,  and  in 
early  life  exceedingly  full  and  lustrous ;  in 
middle  life  it  &dea,  and  in  old  tge  turned 
wUte,  remising  copious  to  the  last.  The 
earliest  known  portrait  of  Browning  is  that 
engraved  for  Home's  *New  Spirit  of  the 
Age'  in  1844,  when  he  was  about  thirty-two. 
In  1851  a  highly  finished  pencil  drawing  of 
him  was  made  in  Rome  by  Frederic  Leigh- 
ton,  but  this  appears  to  be  lost.  In  1856, 
or  a  little  later,  Browning  was  painted  by 
Gordigiani,  and  in  1866  Woolner  executed 
a  bronce  medallion  of  him.  In  1869  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Browning  sat  to  Field  Talfourd  in 
Florence  fbr  life-sued  crayon  portraits,  of 
which  that  of  Elizabeth  is  now  in  the 
National  Portnut  Gallery,  where  tiiat  of 
Bobecti  lon^  in  the  possession  of  tiie  pre- 
sent writer,  joined  it  in  July  1900.  Of 


portrait  Browning  wrote  long  afterwards 
(23  Feb.  1888).  '  My  sister—a  better  autho- 
nty  than  myself— has  alwa^  liked  it,  as 
resembling  its  sulgeot  when  hu  featnxee  had 
more  resemblanoe  to  those  of  his  motiter 
than  in  aiter*time,  when  those  of  his  father 
got  the  better — or  perhaps  the  worse — of 
them.'  He  was  again  painted  by  Mr.  G.  F. 
Watts,  B.A.,  about  1865,  and  by  Mr.  Rudolf 
Lehmann  in  1869  and  several  later  occasitms. 
The  portraits  by  Watts  and  Lehmann  are  in 
the  National  Portrait  Gallery.  In  his  last 
years  Browning,  with  extreme  g^ood-nature, 
was  willing  to  sit  for  his  portrait  to  any  one 
who  aslrad  him.  He  was  once  diacovered  in 
Venice,  surrounded,  like  a  model  in  a  life- 
class,  by  a  group  of  artistic  ladies,  eadi 
taking  him  on  from  a  different  point  of  view. 
Of  these  representations  of  Browning  as  an 
old  man,  the  beet  are  certainly  those  exe- 
cuted bf  his  son,  in  particulu  a  portrait 
pvnted  in  the  summei  and  autumn  of  ISSO. 

The  publiostiona  of  Robert  Browning, 
with  tbieir  dates  of  issue,  have  been  men* 
tioned  in  the  course  of  the  narrative.  The 
first  of  the  collected  editions,  the  so-called 
'New  Edition 'of  1849,  in  2  vols.,  was  not 
complete  even  up  to  date.  Much  more 
comprehffliMve  was  the  '  third  edition* 
(reaUy  the  second^  of  the  'Poetical  Works 
of  Bobert  Browning'  issued  in  1863.  A 
'fourth'  (third)  appeared  in  1866.  *  Selec- 
tions'were  publiahed  in  1868  and  1866.  The 
earliest  edition  of  the  'Poetical  Works' 
which  was  complete  in  any  true  sense  was 
that  issued  by  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder,  ft  Co. 
in  1868,  in  six  volumes ;  here '  Pauline '  first 
reappeared,  and  here  is  published  for  the 
&!St  time  the  poem  entitled  'Deaf  and 
Dumb.'  IlieseTOlames  represent  Browning's 
aehierements  down  to,  but  not  induing, 
'  The  Itinguid  the  Book.'  Further  indepen- 
dent selections  were  published  in  1873  and 
1880;  and  both  were  reprinted  in  1884.  A 
beautiful  separate  edition  of  'The  Pied 
Piper  of  Hamelin,'  made  to  accompany  Pin- 
w^'s  drawings,  belongs  to  1884.  The  edi- 
tion of  Brownings  works,  in  uxteen  Tolnmea, 
was  issued  in  1888-9,  and  contaiu  every- 
thing but  '  Asolsjido.'  In  1896  there  ap- 
peared a  complete  edition,  in  two  volumea, 
edited  by  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell,K,0.,M.F^ 
and  Mr.  F.  G.  Kenyon. 

A  claim  has  been  made  for  the  authorship 
by  Browning  of  John  Forster's  '  Life  <h 
^traffbrd,'  o^naQy  published  in  1886;  and 
this  book  was  rashly  reprinted  by  the  w>wn!- 
mg  Society  in  18^  as  *Bobert  Browniag^is 
Prose  Lifa  of  Strafford.'  This  attributim 
was  immediately  repudiated,  in  the  least 
equivocal  terms  posnble,  by  the  surriviag  r*- 
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prasmtatiTes  of  the  Browning  and  Forster 
nuniliee.  It  u  posnble  that  Fonter  m&y 
have  leoeired  some  help  front  Browning  in 
the  pepuation  of  the  book,  but  it  was  oer- 
taialj  writtoi  hj  Forster. 

[The  principal  sooKe  of  informatioD  wifh  rd- 

Srd  to  the  pareonal  career  of  Brovning  is  the 
Te  and  Letters  published  \>y  Mrs.  Sotlteila&d 
Orr  in  1891  (new  edit.  1908).  This  is  the 
authorised  biography.  Mrs,  On  not  merely  ob> 
taioed  from  Mise  Browning  and  Mr.  R.  W.  B. 
Browning  all  the  material  in  their  poMossira, 
bnt  ihe  mM  paitienlariy  pmnted  oat.  w  her  long 
friendehip  and  that  of  her  brotficr,  Lord  Leighton 
[q.  r.\  with  the  poet,  m  well  as  by  the  commnnica. 
tioH  wlueh  he  was  known  to  bare  xoade  to  her 
in  his  lifetime^  for  the  task  which  she  well 
fiilflUed.  All  other  oontribationa  to  the  bio- 
gi^hy  of  Robert  Browning  are  ineigniflcaot 
bende  that  of  Mrs.  Sntbeilaad  Orr.  It  may  be 
mentioned,  however,  that  the  earlieit  notes  enp- 
plied,  with  regard  to  his  life,  by  Browning  him- 
self were  those  giren  to  the  present  writer  in 
Febmarj  and  March  1881,  for  publication  in 
the  Centnry  Magarine.  Unfortunately,  a  lar^ 
portion  of  these  notes  was  afterwards,  at  his 
leqnest,  destroyed;  what  remained  is  reprinted 
in  R  small  Tolnme  ('  Robert  Browning :  Per* 
aonalis:  Edmnnd  GkMse,*  1890).  The  notes 
here  pieaarred  weniwrised  by  himself,  bnt  his 
memory  has  sinae  been  proved  to  have  besn  at 
Iknlt  in  sereral  parti cnlata.  Materials  of  high 
Uographiesl  importance  occur  in  The  Letters  of 
£linbeth  Barrett  Browning,  2  role.  1897,  and 
The  Lore-Letters  of  Bobert  Browning  and  Eliaa- 
beth  Barrett  Barrett,  1845-6,  2  toU.  1899,  both 
edited  by  Mr.  F.  O.  Eenyon.  In  1896-6  were 
^vataly  printed,  edited  by  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Wise, 
two  Tolutnes  of '  Lettan  nom  Bobert  Ihowning 
torarions  ComBpondents,*not  elsewhere  printed. 
The  first  Tolnme  contained  thirty-three  letters, 
and  the  second  tbirty^flve  lettera  Mr.  T.  J. 
Wise  has  also  eompiled  a  most  exhansttTe '  Ma- 
terials  for  a  Bibliography  of  the  Writings  of 
Robert  Browning,'  miieh  aweared  in  1895  in 
latersn  Aneodc^  of  the  Nineteenth  Oentnry, 
edited  by  W.  Bobartson  Mieholl  and  T.  J.  Wise 
<i.  U9-037).  The  Browning  Society's  B^mts, 
1881-4,  edited  by  Dr.  F.  J.  Fornirall,  contain 
certain  data  of  a  biogrsphical  kind.  Mr.  W. 
Sharp  pnblished  a  small  Life  of  Robert  Browning, 
1890,  which  contains  one  or  two  letters  not  found 
elsewhere.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  books 
of  Mr.  W.  O.  Eingsland:  Bobert  Browning, 
Chief  Poet  of  the  Age,  1887,  1890,  and  Dr. 
Edward  Berdoe's  Browning's  Message  to  his 
Times,  1890.  Of  rarious  works  deuing  with 
pure  critidsm  of  Brownin|i^s  writings,  Mr,  J.  T. 
Kettleship's  Essays  of  1868  is  the  [earliest ;  a 
new  edititm  appeued  In  1894.  Hnoh  was  done 
to  extend  an  intdligent  comprehension  of  Brown- 
ing's poetry  in  his  hfetime  W  Dr.  Hiiam  Corson's 
An  Intnjdnetum  to  the  Stnc^  of  Bobvt  Brown- 
ing's Fostzj,  188A;  by  Mr.  Arthiu  Symons's 


An  Introduction  to  the  Stud^  of  Browning, 
1886;  br  Mr.  James  Fothenngham's  Studies 
in  the  Poetry  of  Robert  Browning,  1887;  by 
Mrs,  Jeanie  Morieon's  An  Outline  An^ysis  <^ 
Sordello,  1889 ;  by  Dr.  Edward  Berdoe's  Brown- 
ing Cydc^Media,  1891 ;  and  by  Mrs.  Satherland 
Orr's  Handbook  to  his  works  (1886),  which  had 
the  benefit  of  the  poet's  close  rerision,  and  was 
accepted  byl^oMlf  »  the  olBeial  iDtrodnetion 
to  the  stndy  of  his  writings.]  E.  O. 

BROWK-S£qTJABD,  CHAItLES  £D- 
WAIU)(1817-1894),phy8iolopUt  and  physi- 
cian, bora  at  Port  Lome,  Mauntiut,onoApril 
1817,  was  the  posthumous  son  of  Edward 
-  Brown  (a  native  of  Philadelphia),  captain  in 
the  merchant  service.  His  father  was  of  Gal- 
way  origin ;  his  mother  was  of  the  Proven^ 
family  oiF  S^uard,  which  had  been  for  soma 
years  settled  in  the  Isle  of  France.  After  re- 
ceiving a  scanty  education,  he  acted  for  a  time 
as  a  clerk  in  a  store,  but  in  1838  he  aniTed 
with  his  mother  at  Nantes,  whence  thaj 
made  their  way  to  Paris.  He  hoped  at  this 
time  to  make  literatare  his  nrofession,  but 
by  the  advice  of  Charles  Ncnier  he  began 
the  study  of  medicine.  Hia  expenses  were 
de&ayed  bv  the  help  of  his  mother,  ^Aio 
shared  her  nouse  with  the  sons  of  some  other 
Mauritians  then  studying  in  Paris.  About 
this  time,  however,  she  died,  and  Brown 
affixed  her  maiden  name  to  his  own.  In 
1846  he  was  admitted  MJ).  of  Paris,  with  a 
thesis  on  the  reflex  action  of  the  spinal  cord 
after  it  had  been  separated  from  the  brain, 
and  he  had  then  served  as  'ezteme  dea 
hdpitanx '  under  Trousseau  and  Rayer.  In 
1849  he  filled  the  post  of  auxiliary  physician 
under  Baron  Larre^  at  the  military  hospital 
of  Gbos-Caillou  during  an  outbreak  of  cholera. 

He  continued  to  devote  himself  to  the 
study  of  ^hysicd(M7  under  the  most  harasa- 
ing  conditions  of  extreme  porer^,  and  in 
1848,  on  the  fonndation  of  the  Sociitfi  de 
Biologie,  he  became  one  of  the  four  secre- 
taries. -In  1862,  fearing  that  his  republican 
principles  might  bring  nim  into  trouble,  he 
left  France  for  America,  embarking  by  choice 
in  a  sailing  ship  that  he  n^ht  ha,re  more 
time  to  leora  English.  He  supported  him- 
self for  some  time  in  New  York  by  giving 
lessons  in  French,  and  by  attending  mid- 
wiferr  at  five  dollars  a  case.  Here  he  mar- 
ried hia  first  wife,  an  American  lady,  bv 
whom  he  had  one  son,  and  he  returned  with 
her  to  France  in  the  spring  of  1853.  He 
again  left  Paris  at  the  end  of  1854^  with  the 
intention  of  practising  in  his  native  place, 
but  on  arriving  at  Mauritius  he  found  that 
the  island  was  passing  tJirough  an  epidemic 
of  cholera.  He  at  once  took  oluige  of  the 
cholera  hospital,  and  when  the  outbreak  was 
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subdued  hie  ffntefiil  countrymen  struck  a 

g3ld  medal  in  dib  honour.  In  the  meantime 
B  was  appointed  profeBSor  of  the  Institutes 
of  Medicine  and  Medical  Jurisprudence  at 
the  Virgfinia  Medical  College  in  Kichmond, 
Yiiginia.  He  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
tia  office  at  the  beginning  of  1856,  but,  find- 
ing that  were  quite  uncongenial,  he 
threw  up  hia  poet  aai  returned  to  Paris. 
Hwe  he  was  awarded  a  prize  by  the  Aca- 
dfimie  des  Sciences,  and  irom  1^6  to  1867 
herented.in  conjunction  with  Oharlea  Robin, 
a  small  laboratory  in  the  Rue  St.-Jaeques, 
where  he  taught  pupils  who  afterwards  be- 
came famous  throughout  Europe. 

In  1866  be  established  at  his  own  cost  the 
•  Journal  de  Physiologie,'  which  he  continued 
to  publish  until  1861,  and  in  the  same  year 
he  came  to  London  and  delivered  a  remark- 
able course  of  lectures  at  the  Royal  Ooll^ 
of  Surgeons  of  England  upon  the  physiology 
and  pathology  of  the  central  nervous  system. 
He  also  lectured  in  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  and 
Olasgow,  and  in  1859  he  waa  made  a  fellow 
of  the  Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Bnri^nfl 
of  Gla^fow.  These  leetuxea  brought  lum  so 
much  renown  that  he  was  eleetM  a  feUow 
of  the  Royal  Bociety  on  S  Hay  1860,  and  on 
16  May  1861  he  gave  the  Orooniau  lecture 
'  On  the  Relation  between  Muscular  Irrita- 
bility, Oadareric  Rigidity,  and  Putrefaction.' 
In  1860  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  of  London,  and  he  de- 
livered the  Gulstonian  lectures  there  in 
1861.  'When  the  National  Hospital  for  the 
Paralysed  and  Epileptic  in  Queen  Square, 
London,  was  established  in  1869,  Brown- 
S6quard  was  chosen  physician,  and  he  held 
the  post  until  1863.  -He  soon  acquired  a 
considerable  practice  in  I^ndon^but  it  over- 
taxed his  rtrei^th,  and  otherwise  proved 
distasteful  to  hun.  He  therefore  accepted 
in  1863  the  office  of  professor  of  Ae  physio- 
logy and  of  pathology  of  the  nervous  system 
at  the  umversity  of  Harvard,  U.S.A.  The 
rest  at  Cambridge  revived  him,  and  he  was 
able  to  recommence  original  work ;  but  in 
1807  his  wife  died,  and  in  February  1868  he 
returned  to  Europe,  passing  through  Dublin 
on  his  way  to  Paris. 

Here  he  founded,  with  his  friends  Vulpian 
and  Charcot,  the  '  Archives  de  Physiologie 
Normale  et  Pathologique,'  of  which  he  be- 
came the  sole  editor  in  1889.  FVom  1869  to 
1872  he  held  with  brilliant  success  the  chair 
of  cotnparative  and  experimental  pathol^ry 
in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  at  I^ria.  In  1872 
he  left  P&ris  and  once  more  settled  as  a  phy- 
sician in  New  York,  where  he  married  a  ae- 
oond  American  lady  1874),by  whomhehad 
one  daughtw.   He  roonded  at  this  time 


'  Archives  of  Scientific  and  Practical  Medi- 
cine,' in  which  he  published  his  first  paper 
on  the  subject  of  inhibition.  Three  years 
later  he  finally  left  New  York,  and  resided 
for  a  time  in  London.  In  1876  he  returned 
to  Paris,  and,  after  declining  a  nomination 
to  the  chair  of  physic^sy  at  Qlasgow  in 
1876,  he  accepted  in  1877a  similar  offer  in 
the  more  genial  climate  of  Geneva.  In  the 
same  year  he  married  again,  his  third  wife 
being  an  Englishwoman.  The  death  of  his 
Mend  and  rival,  Claude  Bernard,  in  1878 
left  vacant  theprofeesorBhip  of  experimental 
medicine  at  the  College  of  France,  and  Brown- 
S^uard  was  chosen  to  fill  it,  which  he  did 
worthily  until  he  died.  In  1881  the  honorary 
degree  of  LL.D,  was  conferred  upon  him 
the  university  of  Cambridge,  England,  and 
in  the  same  year  the  French  Acad^mie  des 
Sciences  awarded  him  the  Lacaze  prize,  while 
in  1886  he  received  the  *  grand  pni  biennal ' 
from  the  same  body,  which  elected  him  a 
member  in  1886  in  place  of  Vulpian.  The 
Royal  College  of  Pbyetcians  of  London  pr&- 
sented  him  with  the  Baly  medal  in  1886. 
In  1887  he  became  president  of  the  Soci6t6 
de  Biologie,  an  honour  which  he  deemed  the 
hi^MSt  he  received.  Hia  third  wife  died 
early  in  1894,  and  Brown-S6quard  never 
recovered  the  shock.  He  died  at  Paris  on 
Sunday,  1  April  1894. 

Throughout  his  life  Brown-S^uard  de- 
voted himself  to  the  experimental  etudy  of 
the  most  recondite  parts  of  physiology.  He 
worked  for  lon^  hours  with  the  utmost  re- 
gularity, and  with  the  most  whole-hearted 
devotion  to  his  subjects.  Money  and  por- 
tion had  no  power  to  wean  him  from  hia 
work.  Throughout  his  life  he  was  poor,  and 
his  poverty  ex^aina  hia  nomadic  life;  yet 
he  renounced  &s  profeasorship  in  Vimnia, 
hia  fiuhiouaUe  practice  in  London,  aiu  hia 
assured  income  m  New  York  when  ne  fbond 
that  they  were  incompatible  with  hii  lift'a 
work. 

Brown-S6qnard  was  diiefly  concerned  vrith 
the  properties  and  functions  of  the  nervous 
system.  He  traced  the  origin  of  the  sympa- 
thetic nerve  fibres  into  the  spinal  cord,  and 
he  was  the  first  to  show  that  epilepsy  could 
be  produced  experimentally  in  guinea-pigs, 
lie  established  upon  a  firm  scientific  basis 
much  of  our  present  knowledge  of  diseases 
of  the  nervous  n-stem.  He  shares  with 
Claude  Bernard  the  honour  of  demonstrat- 
ing the  exietenoe  of  vaao-motor  nerves,  and 
he  traced  the  sympathetic  nerve-fibres  baek 
to  the  spinal  ocnd.  Fnun  June  1889  ha  wai 
much  interested  in  the  question  of  the  mtec^ 
nal  seeretion  of  certain  glands,  and,  though 
hia  ocmoludona  are  not  generally  accepted^ 
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it  seems  probable  that  they  will  some  day 
be  found  to  contain  the  germ  of  further  ad- 
Tancea  in  physiolc^.  Brown-S^uard  will 
alvaya  daaerre  a  high  place  in  the  annals  of 
medicine  for  the  snany  facta  with  which  he 
enriched  phyuological  sdenee,  although  the 
inteipretatioa  of  the  &et8  he  had  discoTered 
did  not  always  meetwith  general  acceptance. 

Brown-S£quard*8  papers  remain  uncol- 
lected. Hieyare  scattered  through  the 'Jour- 
nal de  la  Physiologie  Kormale  de  I'homme  et 
dea  Animauz,'  the '  Bulletins  de  la  Soci£t6  de 
Biolo^e/  in  the  'Arctuves  de  Fhyeiologie 
Normale  et  I*athologimie,'  and  in  the  *  Ar- 
chives of  Scientific  and  Practical  Medicine 
and  Surgerr.'  He  also  contributed  to  the 
London  and  New  York  medical  papers. 

[Obituaiy  notioes  in  the  Archives  de  Physio- 
logie Normale  et  Fathologiqiie,  6th  ser,  ]894,Ti. 
6US ;  and  in  Compl«s  readue  de  la  See.  de  Biol. 
1894.]  D'A.  P, 

BBUOE,  ALEXANDER  BALUAIN 
(1831-1899),  Scottish  divine,  horn  at  Abet^ 
argie  in  the  pariah  of  Abemethy,  Perthshire, 
on  30  Jan.  1831,  was  the  son  of  David 
Bruce,  a  Perthshire  farmer.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Auchterarder  parish  school.  At 
the  time  of  the  disruption  hla  father  removed 
to  Edinburgh.  Bruce  entered  Edinburgh 
Univeruty  in  1646  and  the  divinity  hall  of 
the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  in  1849.  His 
early  &ith  was  subjected  to  severe  trials 
dnnng  his  studies,  and  he  was  at  times '  pre- 
ct^tated  down  to  the  ground  floor  of  the 
prtnuBVal  abyss.'  These  doubts,  however,  he 
snnnounted  and  entered  the  Free  Church 
miniatiy.  Aiter  acting  as  assistant,  first  at 
Anemm  and  then  at  Lochwinnoch,  he  was 
called  to  Cardrosa  in  Dumbartonshire  in 
18S9.  In  1808  he  was  translated  to  the 
east  Free  Church  at  Brougbty  Ferry  in  For- 
fmhinf  and  in  1871  he  published  his  studies 
on  the  gospels  entitled  '  The  Training  of  the 
Twelve/  which  established  his  reputation  as 
abiblical  scholar  and  a  writer  of  ability.  They 
were  ori^nalty  delivered  from  the  Cardross 

rnlpit,  and  reached  a  second  edition  in  1877. 
a  1874  Bruce  was  Cunningham  lecturer, 
taking  as  his  subject  '  The  Hmniliation  of 
Christ'  (Edinbui^:h,  1876,  8vo ;  2nd  edit. 
1881);  and  in  1876,  on  the  death  of  Patrick 
Fairbaim  [q.  v.],  he  was  appointed  to  the 
chair  of  apolt^etics  and  New  Testament 
exegesis  in  the  Free  Church  Hall  at  Glasgow. 
In  the  twenty-four  years  during  which  he 
occupied  this  chair  he  exercised  the  strong- 
est mflnence  over  students,  both  from  his 
fride  knowledge  and  on  account  of  the 
msgnetism  of  his  mind.  At  the  same  time 
be  publiahed  a  number  of  exegetioal  works 
which  eatabliahed  his  &me  with  a  wider 
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circle.  Among  the  more  noteworthy  were 
'  St.  Paul's  Conception  of  Christianity ' 
(1894),  his  'Commentary  on  the  Synoptio 
Qospels '  in  the '  Expositor  sOreekTestament  * 
(1897),  and  'The Epistle  to  the  Hebrews: 
the  Ilrst  Apology  for  Christianity  *  (1890). 
He  and  'William  Robotson  Smith  [q.  v.] 
were  the  first  Scottish  scholars  whose  aiU 
thority  was  regarded  with  respect  among 
German  biblical  critics. 

The  boldness  of  Brace's  views  was  not, 
however,  entirely  pleasing  to  bis  colleagues 
in  the  Free  Church.  In  1839  he  published 
'  The  Kingdom  of  God ;  or,  Christ's  Teachings 
according  to  the  Synoptic  Gospels '  (Edin- 
burgh, 8vo),  a  work  which  gave  rise  to  con- 
siderable criticism  owing  to  nia  treatment  of 
the  inspired  writings.  In  1890  the  tendency 
of  his  views  and  those  of  Dr.  Marcus  Do^ 
was  considered  by  the  general  assembly, 
but  that  body  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
while  some  of  their  statements  had  been  un- 
guarded, their  writings  were  not  at  variance 
with  the  standards  of  the  church  (Howie, 
JRqUy  to  Letter  qf  Profestor  ShtOde,  1690 ; 
KsHB,  Viixtectum  in  Theohffy,  1890 ;  Ri- 
chardson, Br.  Bruce  on  the  Sjtigdom  of 
God,  1890  i  The  Case  Stated,  1800). 

Bruce  rendered  great  services  to  the  music 
of  his  church.  He  acted  as  convener  of 
the  hymnal  committees  which  issued  the 
'  Free  Church  Hymn  Book  *  in  1882,  and  in 
1898  the  'Church  Hymnary '  for  all  the 
Scottish  presbyterian  churches.  He  was 
I  Giffbrd  lecturer  in  Glasgow  Universty  for 
1896-7,  choosing  as  his  subjects 'The  Pro- 
vidential Order  of.the  Worid  ^London,  1897, 
8vo)  and  'The  Moral  Order  of  the  Worid 
in  Ancient  and  Modem  Thought '  (London, 
1899,  8vo).  From  1894  he  assisted  Canon 
T.  K.  Cbeyne  in  editing  the  'Theological 
Translation  Library.' 

Bruce  died  on  7  Aug.  1899  at  33  Hamilton 
Park  Terrace,  Glasgow,  and  was  buried  on 
10  Aug.  at  Droughty  Ferry.  He  married  in 
18G0  Jane  Hunter,  daughter  of  James 
M''alker  of  Fodderslee  in  Boxburghshice, 
She  survived  him  with  a  son  David,  a  Glas- 
gow writer,  partner  in  the  firm  of  Mitchell 
&  Bruce,  and  a  daughter,  who  married 
Mil  ward  Valentine  of  Manchester  and  New 
York. 

Besides  the  works  mentioned  be  was  the 
author  of:  1. '  The  Chief  End  of  Revelation,' 
London,  1881,  8vo.  2.  'The  Parabolic 
Teaching  of  Christ,'  London,  1882,  8to;  new 
edit.  1889.  3.  'The  Galilean  Gospel' 
C  Household  Library  of  Exposition '),  Edin- 
burgh, 1884,  8to.  4.  'F.  C.  Baur  andhia 
Theory  of  the  Origin  of  Christianity  and  of 
the  New  Testament'  ('Present  Day  Tracts,' 
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No.  S8),  Lonaon,  1886, 8vo.  6.  *  The  Miracu- 
lous Element  in  the  Gospela,'  London,  1886, 
8to.  6.  "The  Life  of  "William  Denny,' 
London,  1888,  8vo;  2nd  edit.  1889.  7. 
*ApologeticB;  or,  the  Cause  of  Cbristianit; 
defensively  Stated '  ('  International  Theolo- 
gical Library'),  Ediubureh,  1892,  8vo.  8. 
<  With  Open  f'ace ;  or,  Jesus  mirrored  in 
Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke/ London^  1896, 
8vo. 

rGlaagoir  Herald,  8  Aug.  1899;  Scotsman, 
8  Aug.  18S9l;  Free  Church  Monthly.  October 
1899;  Congregational  Rerieir,  1890,  iv.  lU; 
AlUbone'a  Diet,  of  Eng.  Lit]  E.  I.  0. 

BBUCE,  GEORGE  WYNDHAM  HA- 
MlLTONKNIGHT-(1852-1896),fir8tK8hop 
of  Mashonaland,  bom  in  1862  in  Devonshire, 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Lewis  Bruce  Knight- 
Bruce  of  Roehampton  Priory,  Surrey,  bv  his 
wiie,  Caroline  Margaret  Eliza,  only  daughter 
of 'Thomas  Newte  of  Tiverton  in  Devonshire. 
Sir  James  Lewis  Knight  Bruce  [q.  v.]  was 
his  grandfather.  George  was  educated  at 
Eton,  and  matriculated  mim  Merton  College, 
Oiford,  on  13  April  1872,  graduating  B.A. 
in  1876  and  M.A.  ia  1881.  He  wa«  created 
D.D.  on  23  Feb.  1886.  He  was  orduned 
deacon  in  1876  and  priest  in  1877,  as  curate 
of  Bibur^  in  Gloucesterahiie.  He  was  curate 
<^  St.  Michael  at  Wendron,  near  Helston  in 
Cornwall,  from  1878  to  1882,  and  vicar  of 
St.  Geoi^,  Everton,  from  1882  to  1883.  In 
1683  he  offered  hi?  services  as  curate  in  the 
east  end  of  London,  and  from  1884  to  1886 
was  curato  in  charge  of  St.  Andrew,  Bethnal 
Green,  During  this  period  the  Oxford 
House  Settlement  was  established.  On 
25  March  1886  be  was  consecrated  third 
bishop  of  Bloemfontein  in  St.  Mary's  Church, 
"Whitechapel.  Reserved  by  nature,  he  was 
in  some  ways  unfitted  for  the  work  necessary 
in  a  new  country,  and  his  tenure  of  the  posi- 
tion wa«  not  in  every  respect  a  success.  He, 
however,  did  admirable  work  in  reorganisiog 
an^  leatoring  order  to  the  bishopric.  He  was 
imbued  with  a  love  of  exploration,  and  be- 
fore the  charter  of  the  South  African  Com- 
pany was  obtained  he  made  a  preliminary  ex- 
pedition northwards,  and  penetrated  to  the 
Zambesi.  He  visited  Lobengula,  the  chief 
of  the  Matabele,  and  obtained  permisuon 
from  the  principal  Mashona  chiefs  to  send 
missionaries  into  their  country. 

After  the  charter  of  the  British  South 
Africa  Company  was  granted  in  October 
1889,  Knight-Bruce  followed  the  pioneer 
force  into  the  country,  and  in  1891,  on  the 
cieation  of  the  bishopric  of  Mashonaland,  he 
accepted  the  post  of  first  bishop.  Ably  as- 
sisted by  his  wife,  wlio  eihared  his  love  for 
the  natives,  he  laboured  among  the  inhabi" 


tants  of  the  country  aa  well,  as  among  the 
English  immigrants.  "While  acknowledging 
the  assistance  rendered  him  by  Mr.  Rhodes 
and  the  company,  he  maintains  an  attitude 
of  complete  independence.  He  repudiated 
the  '  moral  right '  of  Lobengula  to  rule  over 
Mashonaland,  but  entirely  disapproved  of 
the  Matabele  war.  When  the  war  broke 
out  he  joined  the  expeditionary  force,  but 
declined  the  post  of  chaplain,  because  hf 
held  that  the  Matabele,  no  lesa  than  the 
compaiiy's  troops,  were  members  of  his  dio- 
cese. 'To  both  sides  alikjs  he  gave  unremit- 
ting service  in  the  care  of  the  sick  and 
wounded,  and  exposed  himself  with  the 
utmost  freedom.  Injury  to  his  health  from 
fatigue  and  hardahijps  compelled  him  to  retire 
from  the  bishopric  m  1804.  He  returned  to 
England,  and  went  immediately  to  Devon- 
shire, where  he  worked  for  a  time  with  the 
bishop  of  Exeter.  In  1895  he  was  nominated 
to  the  crown  living  of  Bovey  Tracey,  and 
shortly  afterwards  oecame  assistant-biahop 
to  Dr.  £.  H.  Bickersteth,  then  bishop  ot 
Exeter.  He  died  at  the  vicarage  of  Bovey 
Tracey  on  16  Dec.  1896.  On  21  Aug.  1878 
he  married  Louisa,  daughter  of  John  Torr  of 
Carlett  Park  in  Che^ire.  By  her  he  had  a 
daughter. 

Bruce  was  the  author  of:  1.  'Journals  ot 
the  IS^aahonaland  Mission,*  London,  1892, 
8to;  2nd  edit.  189S.  3.  <  Memories  of  Ma- 
shonaland,* London,  1896, 8vo. 

[Bruce's  Works  ;  Burke'a  Landed  Gentry;  the 
Times,  17  Dec.  1 896  ;  HimioD  Field,  February 
1897;  Foster's  Alunyii  Oxon.  1716-1886.] 

B  I  C 

BRUCE,  HENRY  AUSTIN,  flrst  Baboh 
Abehdabe  (1815-1895),  statesman,  bom  at 
DufTrynj  Aberdare,  Glamorganshire,  on 
16  April  1815,  was  second  son  of  John 
Bruce  (1784-1872),  by  his  first  wife  Sarah, 
daiighter  of  Hugh  Williams  Austin,  rector 
of  St.  Peter's,  Barbados.  Sir  James  Lewis 
Knight  Bruce  [q.  t.],  lordnustice,  was  his 
father's  younger  brother.  The  name  of  his 
jEather's  family  was  originally  Knight.  This 
his  father  exchanged,  on  coming  of  age  in 
1806,  for  that  ofBi;uce,  after  his  mother, 
Mari^aret,  daughter  of  William  Bruce,  high 
sheriff  of  Glamorganshire.  The  Bruce  &milT 
was  Scottish,  but  an  ancestor  had  come  soutu 
and  bought,  in  1747,  the  Duffryn  estate  in 
Glamorganshire,  where  John  Bruce  long 
lived,  and  which  ultimately  became  his  pro- 
perty and  descended  to  his  eon.  The  old 
house,  which  Lord  Aberdare  rebuilt  in  1870- 
1871,  dated  from  Edward  11.  Bishop  Cople- 
ston,  writing  of  athree  days*  visit  to  the  fathnr, 
John  Bruce,  at  Duffryn  in  1884,  says  that  the 
'  domestic  scene  realined  his  ideal  picture  of 
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)),  higljilaiid  chief  among  hit  Tasaals,  all  look- 
ing up  to  him  with  affection  and  veneration. 
The  wild  mountain  scenery  gave  a  charm  to 
the  land  hospitality  and  hearty  good  humour 
which  pervaded  the  whole  famuy.  A  more 
interesting  and  affectionate  one  I  have  never 
■6eii,«|Bd  am  not  likely  again  to  see' {Cardif 
T^fqw,  October  1872).  Soin«  years  later  the 
Uthist  became  very  rich*  It  waa  in  1837 
that  be  bacams  fiul  owner  of  the  DuffiTn 
Mtate  op  tbe  dcAth  of  a  coosin,  Frances 
Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  Thomas  Pr^ ce  of 
Duffryn,  and  first  wife  of  the  Hon.  William 
Booth  Orey,  son  of  George  Harry  Grey,  fifth 
Ead  of  Stamford.  Thweupon  the  uther 
aaaumed  the  additioi^l  surname  of  Pryce, 
but  his  sons  did  not  follow  his  example  in 
this  rega^.  At  the  same  period  the  Aber- 
dare  valley,  of  which  the  Buffryn  estate 
fcMmed  part,  which  had  long  been  a  wild 
TegioQof  small  value  to  its  possessors,  became, 
through  the  discovery  of  great  beds  of  coal, 
a  centre  of  industry  and  a  minie  of  wealth. 
A  great  part  of  this  valuable  property  passed 
to  Lwd  AberdarBb 

At  six  yeara  <dd  Brace  waa  taken  l»y  his 
paraita  to  St.  Omer,  and  reaained  there  till 
p»  was  twelve,  when  he  returned  to  "Wales 
•ad  attended  tlxe  Swansea  grammar  school. 
There  he  imbibed  a  liking  for  Latin  verse, 
which  remained  with  him  to  the  end.  In- 
stead of  proceeding  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge, 
Bnice  left  school  for  the  chambers  of  his 
uncle,  James  LewiB  (afterwards  lord-j.ustice) 
Knight  Bruce.  He  was  called  to  the  bar 
from  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1837,  when  only  two- 
and-tw«nty,  and  be^n  practice.  At  tbe 
same  date  bis  father  ci^me  into  his  for* 
taiKr  wid  six  years  UWr,  in  1843,  Bruce 
zetired  froiq  the  bar.  Fo;-  reasons  of  health 
h^  spent  the  next  ^'^o  years  in  Italy  and 
&cily,  greatly  to  hia  physical  and  mental 
f4vuxlage  in  after,  years.  In  1846,  on  re- 
twiusg  to  England,  h»  married  Ajmabella, 
dftn^tep  of  !Riehard  Beadqn  and  sister  of  Sir 
Ce<^  Beedon  [q.  v.]  In  1847  be  was  ap< 
point^  Btipendian  magistrate  for  Merthvr 
Tydvil  9na  Aberwe,  a  position  which  na 
held  until  he  entered  tne  House  of  Commons. 
That  event  took  ^ce  i|i  1852,  when  he  waa 
returned  in  the  bbersl  interest  for  Merthvr 
TydviL  He  showed  frot^  the  first  that  he 
meant  to  take  his  parliamentarv  duties 
sniousfy.  In  tbe  same  year  his  first  wife 
died,aiid  he  married  secondly,  in  1854,  Nora 
Creina  Blanche,  younger,  daughter  of  Sir 
WilHam  Nupier  [q.  vA  the  historian  of 
the  peninsuur  war.  In,  1865  ha  became 
OM  of  tbe  powlais  trustees,  a  position  of 
gxwt  local  importance,  whid^  enabled  bin 
to  doi         «eri|ic]9.  to  tbe  icon  induat)?,  of 


South  Wales  and  to  increase  his  influence  in 
his  native  district  [see  Cla.bK|  Gboboe 
Thomas,  Suppl.} 

After  ten  years  of  independent  member- 
ship of  the  House  of  Commons,  Bruce  was 
appointed  nnder-secretary  of  state  for  the 
home  department  in  November  1862,  in  Lord 
Falmerston's  ministry,  and  remained  in  tha,t 
office  till  April  1864.  Sir  George  Orey  [q.  v.] 
was  his  chief,  and  he  fully  appreciated  the  ad- 
vantage of  beginning  onicial  life  under  one 
so  sagacious  and  experienced.  In  April  1864 
he  became  vice-president  of  the  committee 
of  council  on  education  in  the  same 
ministration,  and  was  sworn  a  member  of 
tbe  privy  council.  In  the  same  year  he  wsa 
appointed  a  charity  commissioner  for  En^ 
land  and  Wales,  and  held  that  office  until 
the  fall,  in  the  summer  of  1866,  of  Lord 
Russell's  government,  which  had  succeeded 
Falmerston's  on  that  statesman's  death  u;i 
October  1865.  At  the  end  of  1866  and  for 
some  months  of  the  next  year  he  wb§  also 
second  church  estates  commissioner.  In 
these  various  capacities  he  gaioed  much 
credit,  and  was  marked  oat  for  higher  qIGcq.. 
He  published  in  1866  an  address  to  Uw 
Social  Science  Assodlation  upon  nation^ 
education,  and  a  speech  on  the  education 
of  the  poor  bill  in  1867.  Meanwhile  in 
1862  he  sat  on  a  royal  commission  which 
inquired  into  the  conmbion  of  mines,  and  in 
1865  on  another  which  was  occupied  with 
the  Paris  Exhibition. 

At  the  general  election  of  November 
1868  Bruce  was  defeated  in  bis  old  con- 
stituency of  MerthjT  Tydvil,  but  he  (quickly 
found  a  seat  in  Renfrewshire  on  2o  Jan^ 
1869,  on  the  death  of  tbe  sitting  member. 
He  had  already  accepted  Gladstone's  iuvita- 
tipn  to  join  his  cabinet  as  home  secretary. 
Qladstonecongratulated  himself  upon  having 
found' a heaTOn-bom home secretaiT'.*  Bruce 
diadiuged  bis  duties  with  the  utmost  coiv 
scientiousness,  and  although  Ida  acta  w^ 
subjected  to  rigorous  criticism,  they  phased 
wetl  through  the  ordeal.  His  tenure  of  the 
home  office  was  mainly  identified  with 
a  reform  of  tb»  licensing  laws,  in  which 
he  sought  a  i>ui  nudia  between  temperanco 
fanatics  and  tbe  irreconcilable  champions 
of  the  brewing  interest.  In  1871  be  intro- 
duced a  measure  which  tended  to  reduce 
the  number  of  public-houses  and  subjected 
them  to  stricter  supervision  than  before. 
The  brewers  and  publicans  raised  an  out- 
which  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  tho 
bul,  but  in  the  next  session  of  1879  Bruco 
brought  it  forward  in  a  somewhat  modified 
Stxm,  and  it  passed  into  law,  Tbe  licensing 
power  _WB9  committed  to  tbe  care  of  maff»- 
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trates,  penalties  for  misconduct  in  public- 
houses  were  increased,  and  the  hours  during 
which  puhlic-housea  might  be  kept  open 
were  shortened.  Eleven  at  night  was  fixed 
OH  the  closing  time  for  publlc-liouses  in  the 
countrj,  and  midnight  for  thoee  in  London. 
But  tbe  passing  of  the  lull  did  not  end  the 
agitation  either  of  those  whose  interests 
were  a&eted  unfavourably  1^  it  or  of  those 
who-  deemed  it  as  offering  inadequate  en- 
couragement to  the  cause  of  temperance. 
It  contributed  to  reduce  the  popularity  of 
Gladstone's  government  and  to  drive  the 
brewers  and  their  clients  into  the  ranks  of 
the  conservatives,  with  disastrous  result  on 
the  fortunes  of  the  liberals  at  future  polls. 
The  conservative  government  of  1874  dis- 
appointed a  very  general  expectation  among 
its  supporters  that  it  would  repeal  Bruce  s 
licensmg  laws,  but  only  very  slight  modifi- 
cations were  allowed  by  Mr.  (nowVisconnt) 
Cross's  Licensing  Act  of  1874. 

On  the  question  of  ehuich  disestablish- 
ment in  ^gland  and  Wales,  which  was 
always  threatening  to  come,  but  did  not 
come  during  Bruee's  official  career,  within 
the  liberal  programme  of  legislation,  Bruee's 
tone  was  somewhat  uncertain,  lie  held  that 
the  section  of  his  party  which  pushed  that 
question  to  the  front  was  ill-advised,  and 
tliat  to  raise  it  was  merely  to  excite  within 
the  party  discord,  which  would  make  it  diffi- 
cult for  the  government  to  carry  measures  of 
which  all  liberals  approved.  But  a  defiant 
attitude  on  his  part  on  one  aide  or  the  other 
would  have  done  mischief.  He  knew  well, 
thanks  to  his  residence  in  Wales,  the  forces 
in  favoor  of  disestablishment  that  had  to  be 
reckoned  with.  Althou^  tolerant  and  philo- 
sophic in  matters  of  religion,  be  was  person- 
ally a  convinced  member  of  the  chnrch  of 
Engluid.  In  the  summer  of  1873  the  un- 
popalarity  which  Robert  Lowe  (afterwards 
Viscount  Sherbrooke)  [q.  v.],  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  then  incurred  led  Glad- 
Btone '  to  assume,  in  addition  to  the  duties 
he  was  already  discharging,  those  of  Lowe's 
post,  and  to  mvite  Bruce  to  make  way  for 
Lowe  at  the  home  office,  Bruce  was  offered 
in  exchange  one  of  three  appointments — the 
lord-lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  the  vice-royalty 
of  Canada,  and  the  lord  presidentship  of  the 
coundl.  He  chose  the  last,  and  was  imme- 
diately raised  to  the  peerage  (22  Aug.  1373) 
under  the  title  of  Baron  JUwrdare.  He  did 
not,  howerer,  hold  this  great  office  long; 
the  cabinet  determined  upon  a  dissolution  in 
the  following  January  (1874),  and  their 
partT  was  heavily  defeated  at  the  polls. 
Gladstone's  government  resinied,  and  Lord 
Aberdare's  official  political  life  aided. 


Thenceforth  Lord  Aberdare's  public 
career  was  devoted  to  educational,  economic, 
and  social  questions,  many  of  which  had  been 
pressed  on  nis  attention  while  at  the  home 
office.  In  1876  he  delivered  an  important 
address  on  crime  and  punishment  at  the 
Social  Sciffiioe  Congress.  On  30  Jan.  1876 
he  was  elected  F.R.S.  In  the  same  ^ear  he 
became  chairman  of  the  commission  on 
noxious  vapours,  in  1883  of  another  on  re- 
formatory and  industrial  schools.  But  such 
topics  did  not  exhaust  his  interests.  In  1881 
he  became  president  of  the  Royal  Geographi- 
cal Society,  in  succession  to  Sir  Uutherlbrd 
Alcock  [q.  V.  Suppl,],  and  he  occupied  from 
1876  to  1892  the  president's  chair  of  the 
Royal  Historical  Society,  in  which  he  suc- 
ceeded Earl  Kussell.  In  1882  he  became 
chairman  of  tlie  National  African  Company, 
a  politico-commercial  company  formed  by 
Sir  Geoige  Taubman  Goldie  for  the  purpose 
of  oi]ganjsing  and  extending  commerce,  civi- 
lisation, and  exploration  tn  West  Aftiea. 
With  the  development  of  West  A£iean 
commerce  Aberdare  was  thenceforth  closely 
connected.  In  1886  the  National  African 
Company  bought  out  two  French  companies 
whicn  had  tried  to  invade  the  territo^  in 
which  it  was  woricing.  An  existing  objec- 
tion wUch  was  felt  by  the  English  govern- 
ment to  giving  a  charter  to  a  company  whose 
territorial  rights  were  disputed  was  thus  re- 
moved, and  the  National  African  Company 
received  a  charter  under  the  name  or  the 
Royal  Niger  Company.  Over  its  operations 
Amrdare  actively  presided  till  his  death, 
in  alliance  with  Sir  George  Taubman  Gotdie 
(who  was  the  moving  spirit  of  the  enter- 
prise). The  work  proved  congenial  to  Aber- 
dare, and  probably  prolonged  his  life.  In 
1899  the  Royal  Niger  Company  was  taken 
over  by  the  government,  and  when  the  trans- 
fer was  under  discussion  In  the  House  ofLords 
on  24  May  1899,  Lord  Salisbury  paid  a  hand- 
some tribute  to  Lord  Aberdare's  high  ad- 
mmistrative  ability  in  conducting  the  eom- 

Cy's  affairs.  Subsequently  Lord  Salts- 
y  pointed  out  that  the  efforts  of  Lord 
Aberdareandhisfellow-foundersoftheNiger 
Oompanv  '  succeeded  in  reserving  for  Eng- 
land influence  over  a  vast  territory,  fiill  of 
wealth  and  full  of  inhabitants,  which  there  is 
every  prospect  in  the  future  will  yield  a 
rich  harvest  to  the  Britidi  empire.  But  for 
the  Niger  Company  much,  if  not  all,  of  this 
territory  would  have  rassed  under  another 
flag,  and  the  advance  that  we  have  made  m 
stopping  inter-tribal  wars,  in  arrnting  slav^- 
raiding,  and  in  diminishing  the  liquor  traffic 
would  not  have  come  to  pass.' 
During  the  last  years  of  Lord  Abeidare't 
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life  he  gave  much  time  to  the  better  or- 
ganisation of  education  in  Wales.  Ho  wae 
ehurman  of  the  departmental  committee 
appointed  in  1880  to  iuguire  into  inter- 
mediate and  higher  education  in  Wales  and 
Monmouth.  It  was  on  the  report  of  that 
committee  that  the  Welsh  Intermediate 
EducationActof  1889  was  founded.  Hebe- 
came  president  of  the  Univorsitj  College  nt 
Cardiff  on  its  foundntion  in  1^,  and  de- 
livered the  inaugural  address  there  on 

24  Oct.  1883,  urging  most  strongly  that  the 
educational  edifice  m  the  princi^lity  should 
be  crowned  by  the  creation  oia  unlTersity 
of  Wales.  He  presided  in  the  next  few  years 
at  gathering  alter  snthering  called  to  further 
thu  object,  and  when  the  charter  had  been 
at  last  obtained  in  1894  he,  as  'commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Welsh  educational  anny,'waa 
naturally  elected  by  a  unanimous  TOte  the 
first  chancellor  of  the  new  institution, 

25  Jan.  1895  (cf.  Addreet  btfore  the  WeUh 
National  Society  of  Iiicerpool,  by  Fro/essor 
Viriamu  Jones,  VuX'Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wales,  Cardiff,  1896). 

LotcI  Aberdare  had  been  made  a  O.C.B, 
on  7  Jan.  1885,  and  he  adhered  to  Mr. 
Gladstone,  to  whom  he  was  passionately 
loyal,  wlien  he  adopted  home  rule  tn  1880. 
In  1893  he  accepted  his  old  chief's  invita- 
tion to  preside  over  the  commission  on  the 
aged  poor,  which  occupied  him  till  near  his 
death,  which  took  place  nt  89  Prince's  Gar- 
dens, London,  on  35  Feb.  1895.  He  was 
buried  at  Mountain  Ash,  Smith  Wnlos. 

Aberdore  had  four  children  by  liis  first 
wife,  of  whom  three  survived  him — one 
son,  Henry  Campbell  Bruce,  his  successor 
in  the  pecragt*,  and  two  daughters.  By  hie 
second  wife,  who  died  on  S7  April  1897,  he 
left  two  sons  and  six  daughters. 

AetiTe  and  athletic,  Bruce  was  devoted 
to  fleld-aports,  and  owed  to  them  more  than 
one  serious  accident.  When  in  the  country 
he  was  f^d  of  long  rides  among  the  hills. 
Wall  suited  to  be  a  great  owner  of  coal 
poperty,  he  maintained  excellent  personal 
relations  with  his  colliers.  He  was  the 
most  cliibable  of  men.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  members  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Club.  He 
was  one  of  the  twelve  who  formed  the 
Breakfast  Club  in  the  spring  of  1860,  and 
attended  a  meeting  of  that  society  only  nine 
days  before  his  death.  He  was  Inng  a  mem- 
ber, and  latterly  a  trustee,  of  the  Atnenieum, 
and  he  was  elected  at  Grillions  in  1868. 

Possessing  a  retentive  memory,  he  knew 
by  heart  much  poetnr.  To  Dryden  he  was 
deeply  attached,  and  he  had  a  passion  fat 
militarr  histny.  In  1864  he  edited,  witli 
giest  diligsttce  and  care,  tits  'Lifo'  of  his 


father<in-law,  Sir  William  Napier.  In  1 804 
he  wrote  an  introductory  notice  to  the 
'  Early  Adventures'  of  his  friend,  Sir  Austin 
Henry  Layard  [q.v.  Suppl.]  They  had  known 
each  other  intimately  irom  1848  onwards. 

A  statue  of  Aberdare  has  been  erected  at 
Cardiff.  His  best  literary  memorial  is  the 
fine  poem  '  On  a  Birthday,'  by  his  friend  Sir 
Lewis  Morris,  which  was  written  to  com- 
memorate Aberdare's  seventieth  birthday 
(MoBBis,  Collected  Works,  p.  272). 

[Life  aod  Lettnra,  p'ivatdy  printed,  Oxford, 
1UU2;  a.  £.  0[duiyoK]'s  Complete  Peerage,  t 

aud  viii.]  M.  O^.  D. 

BRUCE,  JOHN  COLLINGWOOD 
(1805-1892),  antiquarv,  born  at  Albion 
Place,  Newcaatle-on-Tyne,  in  1806,  was 
the  eldest  son  of  John  Bruce  of  Newcastle. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Percy  Street 
Academy,  a  well-known  school  in  Newcastle 
kept  by  his  father,  and  afterwards  at  Mill 
Hill  School,  Middlesex.    He  entered  Qlas- 

fow  University  in  1821,  graduated  M.A.  in 
826,  and  became  hon.  LL.D.  in  1853.  In 
earl^  life  he  studied  for  the  Presbyterian 
ministry,  but  never  sought  a  '  call '  from  any 
congiegation.  In  1831  he  began  to  assist 
in  the  management  of  his  fathei's  school,  of 
which  he  became  sole  proprietor  in  1834, 
when  bis  father  died,  lie  retired  from  the 
school,  after  a  successful  career,  in  1863. 

Bruce  was  an  enthusiastic  antiquary,  and 
his  work,  though  hardly  that  of  a  discoverer, 
was  of  a  useful  aud  stimulating  kind.  His 
best  known  books  are  '  The  Itomnn  Wall,' 
published  in  1851,  and  '  The  Wallet  Book 
[in  later  editions  'The  HandbotAHof  the 
lloman  Wall,'  published  in  1863.  He  acted 
as  editor,  from  1870  to  1875,  of  the  'Lapi- 
dartum  Septentrionale,'  issued  hj  the  New- 
castle Society  of  Antiquaries.  During  forty 
years  Bruce  annually  visited  various  parts  of 
the Wall,Bnd  organised '  pilgrimages  thither 
in  1861  and  1886.^  He  was  aided  in  his  re- 
searches by  his  firiend  John  Clayton^  F.S.A. 
Bruce  was  a  secretary  and  vice-president  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Newcastle 
Selected  1846);  fellow  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  London  (elected  1662);  and 
corresponding  member  of  the  Royal  Archieo- 
togical  Institute  of  Rome.  He  was  also 
chairman  of  the  Koyal  Infirmary,  Newcastle, 
and  organised  a  choir  to  visit  its  wards. 

Bruce  died,  after  a  short  illness,  at  his 
residence  in  Newcastle  on  5  April  1892,  and 
was  buried  in  the  old  cemetery,  Jesmond. 
Some  of  his  maps  and  drawings  were  pre- 
sented by  his  son  in  1803  to  the  Newcastle 
Smuety  of  Antiquaries.  A  portrait  of  Bruce 
from  a  photograph  is  prefixed  to  the  *  Hand- 
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book  of  the  Boman  Wall '  (4th  edit. ;  also 
in  AnA.  Ml.,  1892,  xt.  364). 

Brace  married  in  1833  Charlotte,  daughter 
of  T.  Gainsfbrd  of  Gerrard's  Cross,  Bucking- 
hamshire, and  had  two  aons  and  two  dauj^h- 
tera.  The  eldert  son,  Sir  Qainsford  Bruc^ 
Vras  one  of  the  judges  of  the  high  teurt  of 
justice  from  1892  to  1904. 

Bruce  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the 
'  Archsologia  ^diona '  and  to  similar  peri- 
odicals. Among  his  separatelTpublished 
works  may  be  mentioned:  1.  'The  Hand- 
book of  English  HiatOTT,'  1848, 12mo;  Srd 
edit.  1857.  2.  *  The  Roman  Wall,'  New- 
castle-tm-Tyne,  1851, 4to;  2nd  edit.,  enlaced, 
1853;  Srd  edit.  1867.  3.  'The  Bayenx 
Tapestry,'  1856.  4.  '  The  Wallet  Book  of 
the  Roman  Wall,'  1863,  8to;  4th  edit,  (the 
'Handbook*))  1896. 

[ArcbieoloKia  iEliaoa,  1892,  xr.  SOi  f. 
(Hodgkin) ;  FroceedingB  of  Soc.  of  Antiqafiriea, 
London,  23  April  1892.  p.  132  (Evans) ;  Athe- 
nsenm,  9  April  1892,  p.  475;  Brit.  Mus.  CaO 

BRrCE,  ROBERT  {d.  1602),  pjliti^ 
agent  and  spy,  was  the  son  of  Ninian  Bruce, 
brother  of  the  laird  of  Binnie.  He  was  first 
heard  of  in  Februa^  1679,  when,  on  account 
of  some  demonstration  of  catholiczed,  he  was 
Bummoned,  with  two  other  gentlemen,  by 
the  privy  council  of  Scotland  to  answer  to 
tiie  chaises  brought  against  him.  For 
neglecting  to  appear  he  was  proclaimed  a 
^bel  ana  put  to  the  horn  {Bag,  of  JMvy 
Cottneii,  iii.  102,  106).  He  was  then  d»* 
scribed  as  '  servant  and  setnetary  to  James, 
sometime  archbishop  of  Glasgow,'  and  from 
his  own  account  it  seems  that  he  was  em- 
ployed at  the  time  on  some  affairs  of  Mary 
Stuart.  Archbishop  Beaton  was  then  in 
Faris,  acting  as  Mary's  ambassador  at  the 
court  of  France ;  and  Bruce,  retiring  to  the 
continent,  entered  in  1581  the  newly  erected 
Scots  college  at  Pont-^Mousson,  sent  thither 
probably  by  his  patron,  the  archbishop,  to 
complete  his  stumes.  Here  he  remained  for 
over  four  years.  In  January  1585  Thomas 
Morgan  (154^-1006  f)  [q.  T.Twrote  to  Maiy 
Stuart,  apeeially  xwiommending  Bruce  for 
her  service  in  Scotkmd,  and  enclosing  a 
letter  from  Brace  himself  (Uvrdiv,  State 
Papers,  pp.  458-63),  who,  referring  to  his 
fbrmer  services,  states  that  after  devoting 
himself  mean  while  tophilosophy  and  divinity, 
he  had  now  left  Pont^krMousson  for  Paris,  to 
be  em^oyed  in  the  projects  of  the  Duke  of 
Guise.  Bruce  was  accordingly  sent  into 
Scotland  in  the  summer  of  that  year,  accom- 

Sanied  by  two  Jesuits,  Edmund  Hay  and 
ohn  Dury,  disguised  as  his  servants  (Fobbbb- 
I^TH,  ivorra^'uea,  p.  204),  And  was  fut  into 


communieatitm  with  the  oathcdic  wU, 
Huntly  and  Morton  (MaxvreU),  and  Lom 
Claude  Hamilton.  These  noblemen  sent  lum 
back  to  the  Duke  of  Guise  with  blank 
letters  bearing  their  signatures.  The  lettexs 
were  filled  ujjt  in  Paris  at  the  duke's  dicta* 
tion,  and  carried  to  Philip  of  Spain,  to  whom 
they  were  addressed,  by  Bruce,  who  was 
commended  to  the  king  as  'a  nobleman  of 
proved  trust  and  a  good  catholic.'  The 
catholic  lords  asked  for  their  purpose  from 
Philip  six  thousand  troops  and  150,000 
crowns.  Bruce's  departure  to  Spain  on  thja 
mission  was  hastened,  so  Mendoaa  reported, 
by  orders  for  his  arrest  in  France,  on  account 
of  some  strong  declarations  made  by  him  ip 
&Tour  of  the  leeuits.  la  September  he  had 
an  audience  <n  the  king,  who  seemed  favoiv- 
ahl^  impressed  by  him,  and  sent  him  back 
'with  fair  words' to  Mendoza  at  Paris,  and 
thence  to  the  Prince  of  Parma.  With  Parma 
Bruce  remained  for  some  time,  completely 
gaining  his  confidence  and  that  of  all  con- 
cerned in  the  Scoto-Spanish  intrigues. 

Meanwhile  the  execution  of  Mary  Stuart  in 
1587  changed  the  aspect  of  Scottish  affairs, 
and  Philip  decided  to  accede  to  the  request  oi 
the  catholic  lords,  so  &r  at  least  as  to  promise 
to  give  them  the  150,000  crowns  Uiree  or 
four  months  &{ter  thev  should  take  up  arms. 
Bruce  was  accordingly  sent  into  Scotland, 
May  1587,  with  a  message  from  Philip  to 
King  James,  in  the  hope  of  inducing  the 
king  to  throw  in  his  lot  witb  llie  oauolica 
and  to  avenge  his  mothar'a  death.  Ha 
carried  vrith  him  letters  from  Guise  and 
Parma,  with  ten  thousand  crowns  in  gold, 
which  he  was  to  spend  apparently  at  his 
discretion  for  the  good  of  the  cause.  He 
went  resolved  *  to  speak  very  plainly  to  the 
kinf(,  and  to  point  out  to  him  the  error  in 
which  he  was  living and  Mendosa,  after 
despatching  him  on  his  mismoo,  spoke. highly 
to  Philip  of  his  envoy's  piety  ana  sdal,  inas- 
much as  he  had  '  given  his  all  in  Scotland 
to  the  jesuits,  there  to  aid  them  in  their 
task.'  Bruce  had  sevovl  interviews  wit^ 
James,  hut  without  the  success  he  had  hoped 
for.  In  August  1588  he  wiote  to  Panna 
that  the  ou^  course  now  open  to  him  was 
'  to  bridle  the  King  of  Scots'^  and  to  nSr  oa 
the  catholic  lords ;  and  even  as  lata  u  4  Nov* 
of  that  year  he  reports  that  the  Spaauli  Idnft 
has  now  the  best  opportunity  ever  pAseated 
of  makinff  himself '  ruler  of  tuiis  island;*  that 
the  principal  catholics  have  resolved  that  *  it 
is  expedient  for  the  public  weal  that  we  sub- 
mit to  the  crown  of  Spain;'  and  that  Huntly, 
whose  letter  he  encloses,  had  au^orised 
him  to  make  this  statement  on  theur  behalt 

^ruce  was  now  an  important  paswiage. 
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Jobai  ChiBholm  had  liTought  to  him  from 
Flanders  adothdr  ten  thousand  crowns.  He 
had  from  Parma  five  hundred  ch)wns  as  a 
personal  fee,  and  a  penaon  of  forty  crowns  a 
month.  Almost  all  negotiations  of  the  cathol  ic 
nobles  passed  through  hi^  hands.  But  after 
the  escape  of  Colonel  William  Sempill  [q-v.] 
from  his  prison  in  Edinburgh,  Pnngle,  the 
colonel's  servant,  indignaut  at  not  being 
better  paid  by  Bruce,  allowed  himself  to  be 
captured  in  Elngland,  where  he  sold  to  the 
government  a  packet  of  letters  from  Huntly 
and  others,  including  a  lon^  and  important 
letter  from  Bruce  himself  directed  to  Farma 
(February  1589).  Elisabeth  sent  the  packet 
to  James,  and  tiie  whole  conspiracy  was  ex- 
bosed,  to  the  consternation  of  the  country. 
The  king  was  stirired  up  to  some  feeble 
measures  against  the  lords,  and  thereupon 
^ruce  incited  Huntly  to  the  open  insurrec- 
tion which  ended  in  the  fiasco  of  the  Brig 
oT  Dee.  Bruce,  whose  name  Bad  already 
appeared  in  a  decree  of  banishment  pro- 
nounced a^inet  certain  Jesuits  and  others, 
now  remained  comparatively  quiet  for  some 
years.    In  December  1689  he  was  at  Rome. 

In  the  summer  of  1693  Bruce  I'eappeared 
for  a  moment,  under  the  alias  of  Bartill 
Hainie,  on  the  fringe  of  the  mysterious  con- 
spiracy of  the  '  Spanish  Blanks,*  mainly  di- 
jraeted  by  Father  William  Criehtou  fq.  v.] ; 
but  in  Aogustof  that  year,  while  the  plot  was 
^atcMDgfSir  Robert  Bowes  [q.  uie  Eng- 
lish, agent  at  the  Scottish  court,  sent  to 
^ui^nley  the  astonishing  news  that  Bruce, 
whom  he  still  calls  *  servant  of  the  bishop  of 
Olas^w,'  had  written  to  him  froin  Calais, 
offetinjf  '  to  discover  the  practices  of  Spain 
(^CdL  State  Papers,  Scofcl.  _ii.  612,  618). 

On  17  Nov.  Bruce,  still  in  appearance  act- 
ing on  behalf  of  hie  old  friends,  arrived  once 
more  in  Scotland  with  money  from  Flanders, 
and  on  8  Dec.,  to  the  surprise  of  Bowes, 
James  passed  an  act  of  council  ^ranting  '  re- 
mission' to  Robert  Bruce  'for  nigh  treason, 
negotiation  with  foreign  princes  and  jesuits 
ifor  the  alteration  of  religiob,*  &c.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  fouce  was  in  earnest  in  his  new 
character.  He  wrote  from  Brussels,  25  Maj 
'I  have  trafelled  trf  late  ixi  discredit 
'the  jesuitB  in  all  parte  where  they  have  pro- 
cared  to  do  harm  heretofore ...  to  serve  the 
diieen,  and  hazard  both  life,  ineans,  and 
bonesty  without  obligation/  and  in  July  he 
isent  from  Antwerpinrormation  which  proved 
to  he  accurate  regarding  the  embarkation 
of  Father  James  Oordon  with  others,  with 

Soney  for  the  insurgent  earls  (^Ilatjield 
apers,  iv.  536,  663 ;  cf.  Cal.  Scotl.  ii.  748). 
Afiminat  Bmce's  name  in  the  register  of 
the  Scots  c(dl^,  it  ia  noted  without  siu- 


picion,  in  l&OSjtJiat  he  ia  still  following  tlia 
court.  But  his  double  dealing  could  not 
much  longer  escape  the  vigilance  of  hi» 
former  allies.  On  8  March  1699  Fatlier 
Baldwin  wrote  to  him  from  Antwerp,  warn- 
ing him  that  reports  were  in  circulation  that 
he  had  'made  submission  to  the  King  of 
Scots ; '  and  presently  Bruce  was  in  custody 
at  Brussels,  charged  with  the  miaappropria- 
tion  of  funds  entrusted  to  him,  communica- 
tion with  English  spies,  the  betrayal  of  the 
catholic  cause,  and,  in  particular,  with  pre- 
venting the  fall  of  Dumbarton  Castle  int6 
the  hands  of  catholics  for  the  King  Of  Spain, 
by  giving  intelligence  of  its  intendei^  cap- 
ture to  'the  Scottish  antipope'  {R.  O.  Scotl. 
Tol.  Ixv.  Nob.  87,  88).  Father  Crichton, 
John  Hamilton,  the  Karls  Huntly,  Errol» 
and  Westmorland,  with  others,  gave  evi- 
dence against  him.  He  remained  in  prison 
for  fourteen  months,  according  to  Hospi- 
ntanus,  who  tells  a  strange  and  incredible 
story  of  Crichton  having  become  Bruce'e  ac- 
cuser out  of  revenge,  oecause  Bruce  haS 
rejected  the  Jesuit's  proposal  that  he  should 
assassinate  the  chancellor  Ittaitland  {Jiis- 
toria  Jesuitica,  p.  291).  After  enler^ing 
from  prison  Bruce  appears  to  have  visited 
Scotland  (October  1601)  under  the  name  of 
Peter  Nerne,  with  certain  companions  whom 
he  was  accused  of  attempting  to  miirdCT. 
This  Robert  Bruce  aliaaNeme,  under  tortur^ 
in  Edinburgh,  'confessed  much  villainv/ 
and  said  that  be  was  in  the  pa^  of  John 
Cecil[q.v.Suppl.];  andin  the  following  month 
Cardinal  d'Ossat,  writing  from  Rome,  warns 
Villeroi  against  certain  spies  then  in  France 
in  the  interest  of  Spain,  mentioning  Robert 
Bruce  '  fort  mauvais  homme'  and  Dr.  Cecil. 

Bruce  died  in  Paris  of  the  plague  in  1602. 
For  some  time  he  had  been  preparibtr  a  work 
against  the  Jesuits,  which  an  intelligencer 
from  Brussels  reported  as  being '  nearly  ready 
to  he  printed*  {OiL  Dom.  Ehz.  18-28  Aug. 
1699).  His  heir  brought  the  unpublished  boolc 
to  the  French  nuncio,  and  asked  450  ducata 
for  it,  adding  that  the  Huguenots  had  ofi'ered 
a  thousand  ducats  (Vatican  MSS.;  Kuri' 
ziaittra  di  Francta.  voL  ccxc.  f.  146).  Hie 
nuncio  referred  the  matter  to  the  pope,  And 
the  pope  to  the  general  of  the  society,  who 
declined  the  offer  with  the  remark  that  such 
writings  were  numerous,  and  that  if  he  were 
to  buy  them  all  up  he  would  be  ruined. 

(Iq  addition  to  tie  eonTcM  referred  to  above  t 
Spttoish  Papers,  Elis.  iii.  680,  689-90,  606-7* 
iv.  144,  161.  201,  aSl,  478  lod  pasrira ;  Teid<*t*s 
Fapiers  d'i^tat,  iii.  412-22,  469-71,  602-86; 
Caldearvood's  Church  of  ScoUand,  v.  14-36; 
Hamilton  Papers,  i.  673,  686 ;  Thwpe's  CaL 
State  Papers.  Scotland,  11.179, 180.]  T.  O.  L.  . 
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BKTJNLEES,  Sib  JAMES  (1816-1892), 
son  of  John  Branlees  and  hU  wife  Margaret, 
daughter  of  John  Rutherford  of  KeUo,  was 
bom  on  6  Jan.  1816  at  Kelso.  His  father 
was  gardener  and  steward  to  the  Duke  of 
Boxbui^h's  agent.  James  was  educated  at 
the  porisli  school,  and  afterwards  at  a  pri- 
vate school,  and  on  leaving  this  he  en- 
gaged in  gardening  and  farm  work  in  order 
to  prepare  himseu  to  become  a  landscape 
gardener.  He  had,  however,  a  natural  taste 
Tor  en^neering  work,  and,  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  a  surveyor  on  the  Roxburgh 
estates,  he  picked  up  a  considerable  know- 
ledge of  surveying,  and  was  eventually  em- 
ployed to  make  a  survey  of  the  estates. 
Suriuf  this  time  be  saved  money  to  pay  for 
attendance  on  classes  at  the  Edinbuigh 
Univernty,  where  he  studied  for  Beveral 
sesiions. 

In  18S8  he  was  an  assistant  on  the  Bol- 
ton and  Preston  line,  and  afterwards  on  the 
Caledonian  line  to  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh. 
He  then  became  an  assistant  to  (Sir)  John 
Hawkshaw  [q.  v.  Suppl.]  on  the  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire  railway.  He  carried  ont 
railway  works  in  the  north  of  Ireland  and 
Lancashire  from  1860  to  1866  (Proc.  In$t. 
Civil  Eng.  xiv.  239,  xvii.  442). 

In  1856  Brunlees  began  the  preparation 
of  plans  and  estimates  for  the  construction 
of  several  important  railways  in  Brazil,  in- 
cluding the  oSo  Paulo  railway,  a  line  across 
the  very  steep  slopes  of  the  Serra  do  Mar, 
where  he  had  to  adopt  the  system  of  in- 
clined planes  and  stationary  engines.  This 
sjatem  was  fully  described  m  a  paper  by  the 
Teudent  engineer,  Mr.  D.  M.  fox  (Prac. 
loMt,  Civil  jonp,  XXX.  29).  For  Ids  success 
in  cai^ng  this  work  to  completion  he  was 
in  isfs  granted  the  order  (A  the  Rose  of 
Brazil. 

Another  fine  and  remarkable  piece  of  rail- 
way construction  for  which  Brunlees  was 
in  part  responsible  was  the  Mersey  railway, 
with  the  tunnel  under  the  river  between 
Birkenhead  and  Liverpool ;  he  was  joint 
engineer  with  Mr.  (now  Sir)  Douglas  Fox,  and 
on  the  completion  of  the  work  in  1886  they 
were  both  knighted.  The  tunnel  was  de- 
scribed  in  a  paper  by  Mr.  F.  Fox  (Proc.  Inst. 
Civil  Eng.  Ixxxvi.  40).  He  was  also,  with 
Hawkshaw,  en^neer  to  the  original  Channel 
Tnnnel  Company. 

The  most  important  of  the  harbour  and 
dock  works  for  whteh  Brunlees  was  le- 
sponsible  was  the  construction  of  the  Avon- 
mouth  dock  for  the  city  of  Bristol,  the  trade 
of  the  city  of  Bristol  having  sufibred  severely 
from  the  difficulties  of  approach  to  the  city 
through  the  narrow  and  tortuous  course  of 


the  river  Avon.  This  dock  was  in  conatruc- 
tion  from  1868  to  1877  (see  Proo.  Inat.'GtU 
Eng.  Iv.  3). 

Brunlees  also  designed  several  important 
piers,  the  longest  bemg  those  of  Southport 
and  Southen£  He  l^came  s  member  of 
the  Institution  of  Civil  Enfpneers  in  1862, 
served  on  the  council  for  many  years,  and 
was  president  during  1882-3. 

He  died  at  his  residence,  Aigyle  Lodge, 
Wimbledon,  on  3  June  1892  at  the  age  of 
seventy-six.  A  bust  of  Sir  John  passed  into 
the  posse<^ion  of  his  son,  Mr.  J.  Brunlees 
of  Westminster.  He  married  on  6  Aug.  1846 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  James  Kirkman 
Bolton-Ie-Moors. 

He  wrote  the  following  professional  papers, 
in  addition  to  those  already  menttoned: 
'  The  Construction  of  Sea  Embankments  in 
Morecombe  Bay,*  1865.  '  Proposed  Ship 
Railway  across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,'  1869. 
<  Proposed  Wet  Docks  at  Whitehaven,'  1870. 
'Report  on  proposed  Site  for  Docks  at 
Bristol,'  1871.  'Railway  Accidents,  their 
Causes  and  Means  of  Prevention'  (Proc 
List.  Civil  Eng.  xxi.  315).  'Presidential 
Address '  (ib.  Ixxii.  2). 

[Obitnary  notices  in  f  roc.  Inst.  Civil  Eng. 
cxi.;  Burke's  Peerage  &C1890;  Times,4  JnM 
1892.]  T.  H.  B. 

BUCHANAN,  Sib  GEORGE  (1831- 
1895),  physician,  the  elder  son  of  Geoigo 
Adam  Buchanan,  was  bom  in  Myddelton 
Square,  Islington,  where  hia  father  was  in 
genoral  medical  practice,  on  6  Nov.  1831. 
He  received  his  early  edncation  at  Unirer* 
uty  College  School,  and  in  1861,  after  gror- 
dnating  B.  A.  in  the  university  of  London,  he 
entered  University  College  as  a  medical  in- 
dent. After  a  distinguished  career  both  at 
the  college  and  university  he  graduated  M.B. 
London  m  1864  and  was  admitted  MJ>.  in 
the  following  year. 

He  then  became  resident  medical  officer  at 
the  London  Fever  Hospital,  where  he  after- 
wards served  as  physician  (1861-1868)  and 
consulting  physician.  He  was  admitted  a 
member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physidans 
of  London  in  1868,  and  at  that  date  he  was 

Eractising  as  a  physician  in  Gower  Street, 
olding  the  pMt  of  assistant  i^^ician  to  the 
Hospital  for  Sick  Children  in  Great  Omumd 
Street.  In  1866  Buchanan  was  eleeted  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physidans  of 
London,  where  he  served  the  office  of  censor, 
1892-4,  and  Lettsomion  lecturer  in  1867. 
He  was  president  of  the  Epidemiolo«cal  So- 
ciety in  1881,  and  in  1882  he  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 
Buchanan  was  attracted  gxaduallj  to  the 
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•dmce  of  public  health.  In  1867  he  wu 
apKunted  medical  officer  of  healUi  to  the  St. 
Cfilea'a  district,  then  notorious  hoeaiue  its 
death  rate  was  one-fifth  lusher  than  that  of 
the  "whole  metropolis.  His  report*  on  the 
aanitai^  condition  of  his  district  were  soon 
recognieed  as  masterpieces,  and  in  1861  the 
medical  department  of  the  privy  council 
began  to  employ  him  as  an  occasional  in- 
spector. In  this  capacity  he  carried  out 
systematic  inquiries  into  the  local  working 
of  the  vaccination  laws  and  obtained  results 
which  were  afterwards  embodied  in  the 
amending  act  of  1867.  For  the  privy  council 
too  he  investigated  and  did  much  to  secure 
the  prevention  and  limitation  of  epidemic 
typhus  in  lAncashire  during  the  cotton 
famine  of  1662.  He  reported  in  18G0  upon 
a  comprehensive  inqturf  caixied  ont  in  a 
uumhtt  ot  selected  mstricts  npon  the  eflects 
(aa  regards  decrease  of  mortality  from  several 
caosea)  of  main  drainage  works  and  public 
vater  supply.  This  report  led  to  the  in- 
ference that  phthisis  was  associated  directly 
with  dampness  of  soil:  a  conclusion  esta- 
blished by  further  research  (1867)  upon  the 
inindence  of  phthiua  in  the  south-eastern 
counties  of  England,  Br.  Buchanan  became 
a  permanent  inspector  in  the  medical  de- 
partment of  the  privy  council  in  1869,  and 
when  the  work  of  this  department  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  local  government  board,  he  was 
appointed  assistant  medical  ofHcer.  He  be- 
came the  principal  medical  officer  on  81  Dec. 
1879,  and  resigned  the  office  in  April  1802, 
when  he  was  uiif^hted. 

He  retained  hu  inteoest  in  University 
CoUege  throughout  hU  life,  being  eledied  a 
fellow  in  1864,  and  serving  in  due  course  as 
a  member  of  the  council.  He  also  took  an 
active  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  university  of 
London,  where,  in  1858,  he  helped  to  obtain 
the  repeaentation  of  the  graduates  on  the 
governing  body  by  means  of  convocation, 
while  he  was  one  of  the  first  graduates  to  be 
elected  (in  1882)  by  convocation  to  the 
senate.  He  was  foremost  too  among  those 
who  secured  the  admisnon  of  women  to  the 
classes  of  University  College  and  to  degrees 
at  the  university  of  London.  He  was  also 
much  interested  In  the  afioirs  of  the  Society 
of  Apothecaries,  of  which  he  was  first  a 
monber  and  then  one  of  the  court  of  assis- 
tants. He  was  made  on  honorary  LL.D.  of 
the  university  of  Edinburgh  in  1893,  and, 
after  the  death  of  Lord  Basing,  he  was 
appointed  chairman  of  the  royal  commission 
on  tuberculosis. 

Buchanan  died  on  BKay  189o  at  27  Woburn 
Square,  and  is  buried  at  Brookwood  ceme- 
tery, Woking.    He  married,  first,  Mary, 


daughter  of  Oeoi^  Slurry;  seoondly,  Alice 
Mary  ABmar,daughterof]>r.EdwaEdSeaton, 
and  1^  two  sons  and  four  daughten. 

The  unwearying  efforts  of  (Sir)  Edwin 
Chadwick  [q.v.  SuppL],  Sir  John  Simon,  and 
George  Bucnananrused  England  to  the  high 
position  she  holds  among  t&  nations  of  the 
world  as  an  exponent  of  sanitair  science. 
Buchanan  in  particular  is  remarkable  for  the 
services  he  rendered  to  medicine  and  patho- 
logy as  well  88  to  hygiene,  by  the  indefati- 
gable industry  with  whidi  he  collected  and 
the  keen  criticism  with  which  he  sifted  facts 
as  well  as  by  the  scientific  insight  with 
which  he  interpreted  their  exact  meaning. 
Sir  John  Simon  says  of  him :  '  He  always  ren- 
dered the  very  best  service  whidi  the  occa- 
sion required  or  permitted,  and  he  was  in 
Torious  casea  the  author  of  reports  whioh 
have  become  dasaical  in  aanitary  literature.' 
Of  thorough  training  and  habit  in  all 
ordinary  r^ations  of  practical  medicine, 
highly  informed  in  the  sciences  which  assist 
it,  and  of  sanitary  experience  such  as  only  of 
late  years  has  been  possible  to  any  man,  and 
in  his  case  many  times  larger  and  more 
various  than  almostany  of  his  contemporaries 
could  have  had,  Buchanan  hod  always 
shown  himself  of  an  extraordinary  active 
and  discriminating  mind,  and  always  intent 
on  that  exactitude  which  is  essential  to 
scientific  veracity,  whether  in  observation 
of  facts  or  in  argument  on  them.  In  fact, 
Buchanan's  services  to  the  country  were  of 
the  highest  order.  Not  onlv  did  he  by  indi^ 
viduaf  research  and  Uhour  oo  much  to  secure 
1^  exUnctlon  of  typhua  fever  where  it  was 
formerly  endemic,  but  he  was  conspicuous  in 
reducing  the  mortality  from  phthisis  which 
was  so  appalliogin  the  middle  of  this  century, 
and  in  devising  the  means  at  present  adopted 
Bucce&ifully  for  controlling  cholera  when  im- 
ported into  England.  In  effect  he  created 
the  central  public  health  department  of  the 
stats  which  now  exists  in  England.  "When 
first  transferred  from  the  privy  council  to 
the  local  government  board  public  health 
afiairs,  so  far  as  government  was  concerned, 
seemed  to  be  allowed  small  scope  for  develop- 
ment ;  but  by  impressing  on  all  his  fellow 
workers,  political  as  well  as  medical,  his 
own  enthusiasm,  Buchanan  made  inevitable 
the  evolution  of  the  medical  department  of 
the  local  government  board  to  one  of  the 
most  impcortant  of  the  scientific  departments 
either  at  houw  or  abroad.  Buchanan  recuved 
a  subscription  on  his  retirement  &om  the 
local  government  board  in  1892,  and  he 
was  thus  able  to  endow,  in  1894,  a  gold 
medal  to  be  gnuited  triennially  by  the  Royal 
Society  for  distinguished  senrioeB  insamtaij 
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teience.  Hie  lAedttl  has  on  its  obTcrse  a  bust 
of  Sir  GeorgQ  Buchanan  executed  hy  Wyon. 

Buchanan's  woike  have  not  been  collected. 
They  Aonalat  in  the  main  of  tnnomerable  re- 
wntsflcattered  through  various  parliamentary 
blue  books, 

[Obitnarj  noUces  in  tha  TransactioaB  of  the 
Epittemlologictil  Society  of  London,  new  series, 
iV.  113;  FroeeeMlfts  of  the  Royal  Society,  toI. 
lis.  189&-S,  and  the  British  Medical  Jonrtnil, 
i,  1006^  1895;  adtlitioafil  iDformation  fciadly 
gtv«n  krjr  Sir  Oeoige  Bnchooao's  son,  Dr.  George 
Seaton  BoefaanaB,  madusal  inpeotor  to  H.  H. 
Local  Gi>T«niment  Board.]  D'A.  P. 

BUCK,  ADAM  (1759-1888),  portrait 
painter,  elderson  of  Jonathan  Buek,a9ilver- 
smith  of  Oastle  Street,  Cork,  was  horn  there 
in  1769.  With  a  younger  brother,  Frede- 
rick, he  studied  ait  from  an  early  age,  and 
acq  aired  some  repute  in  youth  in  his  native 
city  Kb  a  painter  of  miniature  portraits  in 
wate^«olour.  Coming  to  London  in  1705, 
he  settled  at  174  Piccadilly,  and  aonn  gained 
popularity.  He  not  only  continued  to  paint 
mmtature  portraits  in  water-colour,  but  pro- 
duced many  portraits  in  oil  tuid  crayon  of 
lai^r  size.  Between  179€  and  1883,  the 
year  of  his  death,  he  exhibited  at  the  aca- 
demy as  many  as  171  pictures.  He  also 
exhibited  ten  other  works  at  the  British 
Inatitation  and  at  the  Society  of  British 
Artists  in  Suffolk  Street.  But  the  pictures 
that  he  exhibited  represent  a  small  pro- 

Eortion  of  his  labours.  Numerous  pictures 
y  him  Were  reproduced  in  coloured  en- 
gravings, mostly  in  sUpple,  and  had  a  wide 
ureulation.  Cn  extant  coloured  engravings 
kfter  his  nictates  tiie  originals  of  as  many  as 
forty  or  ^fty  are  not  known  to  have  lieen 
exhibited.  Among  his  sitters  were  the  Earl 
of  Oaran,  the  Duke  of  York,  Sir  lYancia 
Burdett,  Major  Cartwright,  John  Cam  Hob- 
lioiise',  imd  John  Burke,  author  of  the 
'Peerage,'  and  his  family.  His  portruts 
Were  carefully  finished,  although  they  were 
stiff  in  treatment  and  design. 

Buck  was  at  the  same  time  busily  em- 
ployed as  a  teacher  of  portrait  painting,  and 
ite  1811  he  brought  out  a  volume  entitled 
'  Paintings  on  Greek  Vases,*  which  contained 
a  hundred  designs,  not  only  drawn,  but  also 
lengraved  by  him^lf.  This  work,  which  was 
planned  to  oon,tinue  a  similar  compilation 
Dy  Sif  William  Hamilton,  is  now  extremely 
tcafee. 

la  1807  he  moved  from  Pieca£llT  to  Frith 
BtnMt,  Soho,  and  after  sevraal  coanges  of 
Vesidettce  died  at  16  Upper  Seymour  Street 
West  in  1838.  Buck  wis  married  and  left 
two  sons,  Alfred  and  Sidney;  the  latter 
foUowod  his  fiithei's 


A  miniature  portrait  of  Buck  by  himsett 
dated  1'804,  is  in  the  Sheepsliai^  g^k^  of 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  £(Ondon. 

[Notes  and  Queries,  11  May  1901,  byCoIonei 
Harold  Kalet ;  Bed^!:rave's  Diet  of  Artists.] 

BtJOKLE,  Sib  CLAUDE  HBNRY 
MASON  (1803-1894),  admiral,  one  of  i 
fiimily  long  distinguiefhed  in  our  naval 
records,  grandson  of  Admiral  Matthew 
Buckle  (1716-1784)  and  son  of  Admiral 
Matthew  Buckle  (1770-1856),  entered  the 
Boyid  Naval  C61iege  at  Portsmouth  in 
August  1817.  In  March  1819  he  passed 
out,  and  after  serving  for  a  few  months  in 
the  Channel  was  appointed  to  the  Leander, 
ffoing  out  to  the  East  Indies.  In  her  and  in 
her  boats  he  was  actively  employed  during 
tbe  first  Burmese  war  and  at  the  captdrd 
of  Rangoon  in  Hay  1824.  Retoniing  to 
England  in  Jannaiy  1836  he  was  appointed 
in  April  to  the  Ganges,  going  ont  to  the 
South  Ataieriean  station  as  flsgship  of  Sir 
Robert  Waller  Otway  [q.  v.],  and  iii  her 
Was  promoted  to  he  lieutenant-  on  17  .A^ril 
1827.  He  afterwards  (1829-33)  iaerved  in 
the  North  Star  aild  the  Tweed,  oQ  thp  West 
Indian  station;  from  1833  to  1836  wasftsg- 
lieutenant  to  Sir  William  Hargood  [q.  v.]  at 
Plymouth ;  and  on  4  May  1836  Was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  commanded.  From  Decem- 
ber 1841  to  October  1845  he  commaiided  the 
Growler,  on  the  coast  of  Braril  and  after- 
wards on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  in 
February  1846  led  the  boats  of  the  souadrou 
under  the  command  of  Commodore  William 
Jones  at  the  destruction  of  several  barra- 
oo(ms  up  the  QalUnas  river.  Ott  returning 
to  England  he  was  advanced  to  ^ost  rank, 
6  Nov.  1845.  In  January  11649  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Centaur  as  fiag-captatn  to 
Commodore  Arthur  Fanshawe,  going  out  as 
commander-in-chief  on  the  west  coast  of 
Africa,  where,  in  December  1849,  being  de- 
tached in  command  of  the  boats  pf  the 
squadron,  together  with  the  steamer  Teazer 
and  the  French  steamer  Rubis,  he  'admini- 
stered condign  punishment'  to  a  horde  of 
pirates  who  had  established  themselves 
m  the  river  Qeba  and  had  inade  prizes  of 
some  small  trading  vessels.  Towards  the 
end  of  1860  Buckle  was  compelled  by  failing 
health  to  return  to  Eh^lahd ;  and  in  Decem- 
ber 1862  he  was  appomted  to  Uie  Valorous, 
steam  frigate,  attached  during  1863  to  the 
Channel  Bqnaidron,  and  in  1B»  to  the  fleet 
up  the  Baltic  under  Sir  Charles  Na^iet  [q.  v.], 
and  more  particularly  to  the  flying  squadMa 
under  Bear-admiial  (Sir)  James  Hanway 
Plumridge  in  the  operations  in  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia.  In  the  end  of  1864  the  Valoroni 
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tnu  sebt  oat  to  the  Black  Sea,  where  she 
Carried  the  flag  of  (Sir)  Hounton  Stewart 

{q.  T.]  at  the  reduction  of  Kinbum.  On 
I  July  1855  Buckle  was  nominated  a  O.B. 
From  1867  to  1863  he  waa  superintendent 
<tf  J>BptfbTd  dockyard,  and  on  14  Nor.  1863 
«ne  promoted  to  the  rank  of  rear^dmiraL 
In  November  1867  he  was  appointed  com- 
nander-iki-chief  at  Qaeenstown,  where  he 
remained  until  he  retired,  under  Mr.  Chil- 
ders's  scheme,  in  1870.  He  was  made  a  rice* 
admiral  on  1  April  1870.  K.G.B.  on  20  May 
1876,  admiral  on  22  Jan.  1877,  and  was 
granted  a  good-service  pension  on  30  Oct. 
1885.  He  died  on  10  March  1894.  He 
ioarried  in  1847  Harriet  Margaret,  eldest 
daughter  of  Thomas  Deane  Shute  of  Bram- 
ahaw,  Hampshire,  and  left  issue  one  son. 

[O'Byme's  Naval  Biog.  Diet,  2bd  •dit.; 
Times,  12  March  1894  ;  Kavy  Lists.] 

J.K.  L. 

BITOKNILL,  Sib  JOHN  CHARLES 

8817-1897),  physician,  elder  son  of  John 
udmill,  surgeon,  of  Market  Bosworth, 
Lricestenhire,  was  bom  on  26  Dee.  1817, 
and  was  educated  first  at  Sogby  during  the 
bead-maskership  of  Dr.  Arnold,  and  after- 
ward?  at  the  Market  Bosworth  grammar 
Bchotd.  Bucknill  entered  University  College, 
London,  in  1835,  and  studied  medicine.  He 
waa  admitted  a  licentiate  of  the  Society  of 
Apothecaries  and  a  member  of  the  Koyal 
C!oIle^  of  Surgeons  of  England  in  1840, 
and  m  the  same  year  he  graduated  M.B. 
At  the  nnivernty  London,  being  placed 
first  in  surgery  and  third  in  medicine  in  the 
honours  list.  He  was  then  appointed  house 
surgeon  to  Robert  Listen  [q.  vJ  at  Univer- 
sitT  College  Hospital,  and  at  the  expiration 
of  his  term  of  omce  be  practised  for  a  year 
in  Chelsea.  Here  his  health  broke  down, 
and  he  was  ordered  to  live  in  a  Warmer 
Climate.  He  therefore  applied  for,  and  oh- 
tained,  the  post  of  first  medical  superinten- 
dent of  the  Devon  County  Asylum  at  Ex- 
mlnster,  which  be  held  with  marked  success 
from  1844  to  1862.  In  I860  he  was  elected 
a  fellow  of  University  College,  London,  be- 
coming a  member  of  its  council  in  1884.  In 
1862  he  graduated  M.D.  in  London  Univer- 
nty.  He  Was  the  lord  chancellor's  medical 
visitor  of  lunatics  from  1862  until  1876, 
when  be  resigned  the  otGce  through  ill- 
h^th,  and  subsequently  devoted  himself  to 

C>ate  practice.  He  lived  at  first  in  Cleve- 
d  Square,  afterwards  at  HiUmorton  in 
Warwickshire,  where  he  &rmed  a  consider- 
able acrea^ ;  in  1876  be  moved  to  Wimpole 
Stre^  tlwogh  be  retained  his  home  in 
Warmekihire. 
At  the  Boyd  Oollega  of  Hfyuciana  of 


London  he  was  admitted  a  licentiate  iti 
1853,  being  elected  a  fellow  in  IS-'iO,  coun- 
cillor 1877-8,  censor  1879-80,  and  Lumleiari 
lecturer  in  1878,  taking  as  the  subject  of 
his  lectures  *  Insanity  in  its  legal  relations.' 
He  wasetectedafellowof  the  Royal  Socioty 
on  7  June  1860,  and  was  knighted  in  July 
1894.      .  ^ 

Bucknill  died  at  Boumemonth  on  19  Jul^ 
1897,  and  is  buried  at  Clifton-on-Dunsmore 
near  Rugby.  He  married  in  1843  Mary- 
anne,  the  only  child  of  Thomas  Townsend 
of  Hillmorton.  She  died  in  1889  and  left 
three  sons,  of  whom  the  second.  Sir  Thomas 
TowDseud  Bucknill,  became  in  1890  judge 
of  the  king's  bench  division  of  the  high 
court.  Sir  John  Bucknill  left  over  6,000/. 
to  University  College,  I^ndon,  to  found  a 
scholarship. 

Bucknill  made  a  name  for  himself  in 
many  ways.  He  held  a  high  position  among 
the  physidans  who  devoted  themselves  to 
the  treatment  of  insanity,  and  Sir  Jamea 
Crichton  Browne,  F.R.S.,  says  of  him, '  For 
twenty  years  be  was  the  aclniowledged  and 
dignified  head  of  his  department  in  this 
country,  and  mingled  on  an  equal  footing 
with  all  the  finest  intellects  of  his  times.* 
He  took  an  enlightened  view  of  the  method 
to  be  adopted  in  the  treatment  of  patients 
under  his  care,  and  thought  that  the  more 
wealthy  among  them  should  be  nursed  and 
cared  for  in  houses  of  their  own,  that  they 
might  enjoy  life  as  far  as  possible.  In  gene- 
ral literatare  he  turned  nis  knowledge  of 
psychology  and  lunacy  to  excellent  account 
by  writing  two  criticisms  upon  Shakespeare 
and  his  works,  in  which  he  dealt  with  tlie 
psychology  of  the  dramatist  and  the  mad 
people  depicted  in  his  plays.  He  was  an 
ardi^nt  sportsman,  being  especially  proficient 
in  fishing,  hunting,  wiling,  coursing,  and 
shooting  with  the  riQe.  In  1862  be  was  ac* 
tively  engaged  in  obtaining  the  sanction  of 
the  war  ofiice  to  the  enrolment  of  a  conis 
of  citizen  soldiers  under  tJie  name  of  toe 
Exeter  and  South  Devon  volunteers,  and 
with  tho  help  of  the  Earl  Fortescue,  the 
lord-lieiitenantof  the  county,  he  eflected  bis 
purpose.  This  corps  was  highly  successful 
and  proved  the  nucleus  of  the  present  volun- 
teer system.  Bucknill  threw  himself  heart 
and  soul  into  the  new  movement,  was  the 
first  recruit  sworn  into  this  the  first  regi- 
ment of  volunteers  established  under  tna 
system,  and  throughout  his  service  chose  to 
remain  in  the  ra^Es  rather  Uian  accept  a 
commission.  His  services  in  connection  with 
the  volunteer  movement  were  afterwards 
recognised  hy  the  uection,  by  public  aub« 
scriptioh,  of'^  a  handsome  memorial,  wiUi 
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a  medallioDof  Bucknill  thereon,  inNorthern- 
htLjf  near  Exeter  c&stle.  The  memorial  was 
unveiled  by  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
commander-in-chief,  in  1895. 

Hie  works  are :  1.  '  Unsoundness  of  Mind 
in  relation  to  Criminal  Acta,*  an  essay  to 
which  the  first  Sugden  prize  was  awarded 
by  the  King  and  Queen's  College  of  Physi- 
cians in  Ireland,  London,  8vo,  18&1;  2nd 
edit.  1857.  2.  'A  Manual  of  Psychological 
Medicine,'  London,  1858,  8vo ;  2nd  edit. 
1862;  3rd  edit.  1874;  4th  edit.  1879,  written 
conjomtly  with  Daniel  Hack  Tuke  [q.  v.] 
fiucknill  -wrote  the  chapters  dealing  witli 
diagnosis,  pathology,  and  treatment ;  Tuke 
the  aectione  on  Iiinacy  law,  clasBiflcation, 
and  causation.  The  book  was  for  many 
years  the  standard  text-book  on  psychologi- 
cal medicine.  3.  '  Tlie  Psychology  of  Shake- 
speare,' London,  1850,  8to  ;  2nd  edit.revised, 
including  'The  Mad  Folk  of  Shakespeare,' 
'  Psychological  Essays,'  &c.,  London,  1867, 
8vo ;  the  essays  deal  with  Alacbeth,  Hamlet, 
Ophelia,  King  Lear,  Timon  of  Athens,  Con- 
stance, Jacques,  Malvolio,  Christopher  Sly, 
and  the '  Comedy  of  Errors.'  4.  *  The  Medical 
Knowledge  of  Shakespeare,'  London,  1860, 
8to,  a  companion  yolume  to  Lord  Camp- 
bell's work  on  'Sh^espeare's  Legal  Acquire- 
ments.* 6.  '  Habitual  Drunkenness  and  tn- 
aane  Dninkards,'  Ix»ndon,  8vo,  1878.  He 
edited  '  The  Asylum  Journal  of  Mental  Sci- 
ence '  from  1 853  to  1 856 ;  be  then  tran^ormed 
it  into  the '  Journal  of  Mental  Science,'  which 
he  continued  to  edit  until  1862.  He  also 
helped  to  &und  '  Brain :  a  Joamal  of  Neu- 
rology' in  1876. 

[Obitasry  notice  in  the  Journal  of  Montal 
Scicnca,  toI,  zliii.  1897,  p.  88-5  ;  additional  in- 
fwmation  kindly  giren  by  Idflnt.-Col.  J.  T. 
BnckniIl,B.E.3  jyA.F. 

BTJTOON,  ELEANOR  (afterwards 
MbB.  ABTHTTR  SWARBOBOUflH)  (1840P-1893), 
actress,  vas  bom  in  Wales  about  1840  and 
made  her  first  professional  appearance  at 
Edinbuivh  as  chambermaid  in  'The  Clan- 
destine  Marriage.'  In  1864  she  played  at 
the  St.  James's  Vanette  in  '  Honour  before 
Titles.'  Joining  the  Princess's  company 
under  Charles  Kean,8bewas  on  15  Oct.  1856 
Hermia  in  '  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.' 
On  1  July  1857  she  was  Ferdinand  in  the 
'Tempest,'  a  curious  experiment,  said  to  have 
been  made  for  the  iirst  time.  She  was  also 
Began  in  '  Lear.'  From  the  Ptincess's  she 
passed  to  the  Strand,  then  and  long  after- 
wards under  the  management  of  Mrs.  Swan- 
borough,  whose  son  Arthur  she  married. 
There  she  played  Miss  Wharton  in  Craven's 
'Post-boy^  on  31  Oct.  1860;  original  parts 


in  'Christmas Boxes*  hyEdwardsand  May- 
hew,  '  Observation  and  Flirtation,'  the  '  Old 
Story,'  the '  Idle  'Prentice,' and  many  charac- 
ters in  burlesque.  On  4  April  1866,  at  the 
St.  James's,  sne  was  Hero  in  '  Much  Ado 
about  Nothing.'  She  was  also  seen  as  Julia 
in  the  'Rivals,'  Sophia  in  the  'Road  to 
Kuin,'  Mrs.  Ferment  in  the  '  School  of  Re- 
form,' &c.  At  the  Strand,  on  6  Feb.  1870, 
she  was  Cicely  Homespun  in  the  '  Heir  at 
Law.'  On  the  opening  of  the  Court  on 
25  Jan.  1871  she  was  the  first  Miss  Flam- 
boys  in  Mr.  Gilbert's  'Randall's  Thumb,' 
and  on  29  May  the  first  Estella  in  the  same 
author's  adaptation  <J  *  Great  Expectations/ 
A  railway  accident,  of  which  she  was  a 
victim,  interrupted  her  career,  depriving  her 
to  some  extent  of  memory.  She  appeared, 
however,  at  the  Ijyceum  in  1879,  in  '  Book 
the  ThiH,  Chapter  the  First.'  She  more 
than  once  supported  Mr.  J.  S.  Clark  as  Mrs, 
Bloomly  in  the  'Widow  Hunt,'  and  was  on 
80  Oct.  1882  Mrs.  Birkett  in  a  revival  at  the 
Criterion  of  '  Betsy.'  In  December  1672 
a  benefit  was  given  her  at  Dniry  Ijane, 
when  she  played  Constance  in  the  *  Love 
Chase.'  She  died  on  0  April  1893,  and 
was  buried  in  Brompton  cemetery.  Miss 
Bufton's  good  looks  and  tall  straight  figure 
made  her  verr  acceptable  in  t^e  heroes  of 
burlesque,  and  in  *  Jonathan  Wild,' '  Paris,' 
'Tell,'  and  such  pieces,  she  enjoyed  much 
popularity.  In  comedy  she  never  rote  aboTO 
the  second  rank. 

i Personal  Recollections ;  Moriqr'a  Joamal  of 
ondon  Playgoer ;  Cole's  Charles  Keen ;  Pas- 
eoe's  Dramatic  List;  Scott  and  Howard's  filso* 
chard;  Almanack,  rarioaa  years;  Sanday 
Times,  Tariooi  yean;  Era,  15  April  '^^^'^ 

BDLLEN,  GEORGE  (1816-1 894),  keeper 
of  the  printed  books  in  the  British  Museum 
library,  bom  at  Clonakilty,  CO.  Cork,  on 
27  Nor.  1816,  b^n  active  life  as  a  master 
at  St.  Olave'a  School,  Southwark.  luJanuaiy 
1838  he  became  supemumerary  aanstant  in 
the  department  of  printed  books  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  thus  inauipirated  a 
connection  with  the  museum  whidi  lasted 
for  more  than  half  a  centuiy.  At  the  date 
of  bis  appointment  the  institution  was  enters 
ing  on  a  very  important  era  in  its  career. 
PanizEi  had  just  been  made  keeper  of  the 
printed  books,  the  demolition  of  the  old 
Montagu  House  was  completed,  and  the 
present  buildings  in  Btoomsbury  which  had 
been  erected  on  its  site  were  ready  for  the 
reception  of  the  library.  Bullen's  earliest 
work  was  to  assist  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
books  on  the  shelves  in  the  new  premises. 
In  the  following  year  he  took  part  in  the 
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piepantion  of  the  catalt^e  of  the  librarj 
whu^  the  trustees  had  lesdTed  to  prinb. 
The  only  resait  of  the  Kheme  wu,  now- 
erer,  the  publication  hi  1841  of  a  nnvle 
folio  Tolome  covering  the  letter  A.  To  this 
Tolnme  Bullen  eontaibated  the  article  on 
Aristotle,  which  filled  fiftr-eix  columns  and 
embraced  entriee  in  erery  European  lan^u^. 
Forty  years  later  the  entorprue  of  pnntinff 
the  museum  catalogue  was  resumed,  ana 
•waa  then  carried  through  successfullj. 

In  1849  Bullen  was  made  a  permanent 
assistant  in  the  library,  and  in  1660  senior 
assistant.  In  1866  he  was  promoted,  in 
succession  to  Thomas  'Watts  [a.  v.],  to  the 
two  offices  of  assistant  keeper  of  the  depart- 
ment and  superintendent  al  the  reading- 
room.  Bnllen's  genial  temper  gained  him 
a  wide  popularity  while  superintendent  of 
the  reading-room.  Xa  1876  he  succeeded 
Mr.  W.  B.Ilye  in  the  higher  office  of  keeper 
of  the  printed  books,  and  thus  became  diief 
of  the  department  which  he  had  entered  in 
a  subordinate  position  thirty-seTon  years 
earlier.  Bullen  filled  the  office  of  keeper 
with  efficiency  till  his  retirement  in  1890. 
During  his  fifteen  years* reign  the  great  task 
of  printing  the  museum  catalogue  was  bes^un 
in  1881,  and  in  1884  there  was  published 
nnder  his  supervision  the  useful  '  Catalogue 
of  the  English  Books  in  the  Library  printed 
before  16&*  vols.  6to).  An  index  of  the 
printers  and  publishers  whose  productions 
were  noticed  in  the  text  is  &  valuable  feature 
of  the  work.  Bullen  retired  from  the  keeper- 
ship  of  printed  books  in  1880,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Dr.  Richard  Garnett, 

Although  no  scholar  of  a  formal  type, 
Bullen  was  much  interested  in  lit^ty 
research,  and  throughout  his  life  he  devoted 
much  time  to  literary  work,  lie  was  long  a 
contributor  to  the  'Athenieum;'  he  wrote 
articles  in  1841  for  the  '  Biographical  Dic- 
tionarv  of  the  Society  for  the  Difi'usion  of 
Useful  Knowledge,'  and  he  compiled  in  1872 
s  'Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the  Royal 
Military  Academy  at  Woolwich.'  Hisbibfio- 
eraphii^  skill  was  probably  displayed  to 
best  advantage  in  his  'Catalogue  of  the 
Lilvary  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
SocMtjf  which  appeared  in  1867.  In  1877 
he  heqped  to  omniae  the  Caxton  celebra- 
tion at  Sonth  Kennngton,  and  edited  the 
catalwue  of  books  there  exhibited. 

In  1683  he  arranged  in  the  Grenville  Li- 
hmr^  at  the  British  Museum  an  exhibition 
nfpnnted  books,  manuscripts,  portraits,  and 
medals  illustrating  the  life  of  Martin  Luther, 
and  prepared  a  catal(^e  with  biographical 
sketcn.  In  1881  he  prefixed  a  somewhat  un- 
aoti^utcvjr  introdnctitm  to  a  reproduction 


the  Holbein  Society  of  the  editio  prinoeps 
the  *  Ars  Moriendi  *  (circa  1450)  in  the 
British  Museunj ;  and  in  1892  he  edited  a 
ftesimile  reprint  (in  an  issue  limited  to  360) 
of  the  copy,  then  recently  acquired  by  the 
museum,  of  the  '  Sex  quam  El^fantiasimss 
Epistolra'  of  Peter  Garmelianus,  which 
Caxton  printed  in  148S. 

Bullen  was  a  vice-president  of  the  Library 
Association,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in 
manyof itsannualcongresses.  Hewaselected 
on  11  Jan.  1677  a  fellow  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  ;  the  university  of  Glasgow  con- 
ferred on  him  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D. 
in  1669 ;  and  he  was  created  C.B.  in  1890. 
He  died  at  his  residence  in  Kensington  on 
10  Oct.  1894,  and  was  buried  in  I^gbgate 
cemeteiTontbelSth.  He  was  twice  married. 
Mr.  A.  H.  Ballen,  his  second  son  by  his  first 
wife,  has  edited  many  valuable  reprints  of 
Elizabethan  literature. 

[Times,  13  Oct.  1894;  Athenseum.  18  Oct. 
1S94 ;  personal  know1ed}{o.]  8.  L. 

BURGESS,  JOHN  BAGNOLD  (1829- 
1897),  painter  of  Spanish  subjects,  bom  at 
Chelsea  on  21  Oct.  1829,  was  the  son  of 
Henry  W.  Burgess,  landscape  painter  to 
William  IV,  and  author  of  a  set  of  large 
lithographic  '  Views  of  the  general  Charac- 
ter and  Appearance  of  Trees,  Foreign  and 
Indigenous,  published  in  1827.  He  came 
of  &  family  which  had  followed  art  for 
several  generations.  His  grandfather  was 
William  Buigess  (1749P-1612)  [q.  v.],  bis 
grent-CTandfather  Thomas  Bu^esa  ( il 
1786)Tq>  T.],  and  he  was  nephew  of  Joui 
Cart  Buraess  [q.  v.]  and  Thomas  Baigeai 
(1784P-1807)  1^.  tO  He  waa  sent  to 
Brompton  Grammar  School,  then  undn  Dr. 
Mortimer,  and,  his  father  dying  when  the 
son  was  ten  years  old,  the  direction  of  his 
artistic  education  was  undertaken  by  Sir 
William  Charles  Ross  [q.  v.],  the  miniature 
painter.  Bu^^hs  as  a  child  in  arms  forms 
part  of  a  family  group  by  Ross,  formerly  in 
possession  of  Mrs.  Burgese.  '  In  1848  he 
went  to  Ijeigh's  well-known  art  school  in 
Newman  Street,  Soho,  wbere  Edwin  Longs- 
den  Long[q.v.]  and  Philip  HermogenesCalde- 
ron  fq.  v.  Su^l.l  were  nis  fellow  students. 
In  1860  he  exhibited  a  picture  called  '  In- 
attention' at  the  R<^1  Academy,  and  in 
1861  he  entered  the  Academy  schools,  where 
he  carried  off*  the  first-class  medal  for  draw- 
ing from  the  life.  He  exhibited  'A  Fancy 
Sketch  *  at  the  Academy  in  1863,  from  irhich 
year  he  was  an  annual  contributor  to  it* 
exhibitions  till  his  death. 

Burgess  began  by  painting  portraits  and 
English  fffitre,  but  did  not  make  any  great 
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mark  before  he  w^nt  to  Spain  in  1858  to 
viut  some  relatives  at  Seville.  He  was  ac- 
companied by  Long,  vho  was  afterwards  a 
frequent  fellow  traveller.  From  this  time 
forward  for  some  thirty  years  Burgess  visited 
Spain  anuually,  and  devoted  his  life  to  the 
study  of  Spanish, life  and  character.  Once 
at  least'  he  went  over  to  Morocco  and  made 
■ketdiefl,  but,  with  the  exc^don  of  ona  or 
two  Hooriah  pictures  ana  an  occasional 
portzait,  the  Buojeets  of  hip  pictureR  were 
henceforth  almost  exoluslvely  Spanish.  The 
first  result  of  his  visits  to  the  Peninsula 
was   a   picture  called   '  Castiliaa  Alma- 

fiviQg,*  vraich  a^ared  at  the  Academy  in 
859.  His  Spanish  pictures  attracted  some 
attention,  but  his  first  great  success  was  the 
'Bravo  Toro'of  1866.  In  this  picture,  as 
in  Hogarth's  well-known  engraving  of  '  The 
Laughing  Audience,'  we  do  not  see  the 
spectacle,  but  only  the  spectators.  These 
^re  of  all  classes  and  charactersj  and  every 
face  IS  animated  with  the  sudden  emotion 
aroused  by  some  striking  incident  in  a  bull- 
fl^t.  For  vivid  and  various  expression  under 
strong  excitement,  this  picture  stands  out 
distinctly  from  the  rest  of  Buisess's  works. 
Thw  work  was  followed  by  *  Selling  Fans  at 
a  Spanish  Fair '  (1806),  '  The  Students  of 
Salamanca '  (1867),  and  *  Stolen  by  Gipsies  * 
(1868)  (engraved  by  Lumb  Stocks  [q.  v7]  and 
C.  Jaens  for,  the  Art  Union).  Other  pictures 
sustained  his  reputation  till  1873,  when  he 
exhibited  'The  Rush  for  "Water:  Scene 
during  the  Ramadan  in  Morocco/  which 
was  followed  by  another  Moorish  scene  in 
1874,  '  The  Presentation :  English  Ladies 
visitimr  a  Moor'e  House.'  Next  year  came 
'The  Barber's  Prodigy,'  a  barber  showing 
his  costotners  sketches  made  by  his  son. 
The  boy  who  sat  for  the  'prodigy'  was 
Joed  Villegas,  afterwards  a  &moua  artist, 
*  LiceasijDg  the  Beg^fars :  Spain '  (afterwards 
bong^t  at  a  sale  for  1,1662.,  the  largest 
price  ever  j^id  for  a  picture  by  Burgess, 
«nd  now  m  the  gallery  of  Holloway 
College),  appeared  in  1877,  and  Burgess 
was  elected  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy in  the  June  of  that  year.  It  was  not 
till  twelve  years  after  this  that  his  name 
upeared  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Academy  as 
sLa.  elect.  Meanwhile  he  continued  his 
contributions,  which  were  regular,  but  never 
exceeded  three  in  the  year.  Among  those 
of  this  period  were  some  of  his  best  pictures, 
*The  Letter-writer*  (1883), '  The  Meal  at 
the  Fountain:  Spanish  Mendicant  Students ' 
h883),  *  The  Scramble  ftt  the  Wedding ' 
(1884), '  Una  Limosnita  per  el  Amor  de  Sios* 
(1866),  'An  Artist's  Alnu^iying'  (188d),and 
< Making   Cigarettes  at   Seville.'  'The 


Letter-writer  *  was  engraved  by  Lumb  Stocky 
for  the  Art  Union,  and  the  'Artist's  Alms- 
giving '  was  presented  to  the  Reading  Cor- 
poratjon  GaUery  ^y  the  artist's  wldowin 
accordance  with  his  own  request.  The 
artist  in  this  picture  is  Alonxo  Cano,  and  his 
'aUa^ving*  consists  in  making  sketches 
and  giving  them  away  tc»  the  poor.  After 
his  election  as  a  full  member  of  the  Academy 
Burgess  painted,  among  other  works,  *Fi«e- 
dom  of  the  Press '  (his  mploma  work}  (1890), 
'  A  Modem  St.  Francis'  (1891), '  Jieh^arsing 
the  Misexere.  S^ain  *  (1894),  and  '  Student^ 
reading  prohibited  Books '  (1896).  All 
these  were  scenes  of  Spanish  liia,  but  in  his 
last  completed  picture  he  reverted  to  his 
own  country  for  his  subject,  and  painted 
*  A  Mothers  Meeting  in  the  Country,'  now 
in  the  possession  of  his  widow  (1897), 

Though  to  the  last  no  failure  of  hand 
eye  was  observable  in  his  paintings,  his 
health  had  for  some  time  caused  anxiety  to 
his  friends.  He  had  from  his  youth 
suffered  from  valvular  disease  of  the  heart, 
which  was  hereditury,  and  this  affection, 
oomUned  with  pneumonia,  was  the  cause 
of  his  deatih.  The  knowledge  of  Us  heftrt 
trouble  had  much  influence  on  his  life.  It 
was  the  subject  of  grave  consideration  in 
connection  with  his  marriage,  as  no  office 
would  insure  his  life.  But  while  it  made 
him  careful  it  did  not  prevent  him  from 
enjoying  a  good  deal  of  exercise.  He  used 
to  row  at  one  period  of  his  life,  and  in  hJs 
travels  he  used  to  '  rough  it '  a  good  deal, 
spending  da^s  with  the  Spanish  peasantry, 
living  their  life  and  sharing  their  food.  As  he 
could  notinsure  he  made  a  practioe  of  laying 
by  a  certain  proportion  of  his  income,  vrith 
the  result  that  he  was  able  t«  leave  ove^ 
24,O0OA  for  his  wife  and  family. 

He  died  on  12  Nov.  1897,  at  his  house, 
GO  Finchley  Rood,  London,  where  he  h^ 
resided  for  the  lost  fourteen  ynrs.  Hia 
loss  was  keenly  &lt  by  a  la^  circle  of 
friends,  to  irhom  he  was  eudeured  by  hi« 
kindly,  unassuming,  and  hospitable  nature. 
He  was  very  populur  In  his  profession,  bang 
kind  to  young  students,  ffenerous  to  rising 
talent,  and  helpful  to  such  local  societies  as 
St.  John's  'Wood  Art  Club  and  the  Hamp- 
stead  Art  Society.  He  was  buried  on  the ' 
17th  of  the  same  month  in  the  Paddingtoa 
Cemetery  at  Willesden,  after  a  service  at  Sc. 
Mark's,  Hamilton  Terrace.  Burgess  married, 
in  1860,  Sophia,  dauffht^  of  Robert  Tucnei; 
of  Granthun,  Lincomshire. 

Among  the  English  painters  of  Spanish 
sulgects  Willde,  Lewis,  Philip,  I<(mg,  and 
othexs^Buivess  holds  a  very  hononrsble  plac^ 
Whatever  their  relsjtiTe  nuk  as  avusts,  thec^ 
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iru  none  of  ikem  who  studied  Spanish  life 
and  dhucacter  more  cloeply  or  with  more 
affection  than  BuigeaB.  Tlus  is  attested  hj 
lia  yictoreSf  but  still  mora  bj  his  sketches. 
These,  neerl;^  all  of  which  aie  in  the  posses* 
fion  of  his  widow,  are  numerous  and  oi  great 
vairiety.  They  aie  alw  distinguished  by  fine 
draughtsmanship  and  finished  beauty  ol  exe> 
cufion.  Though  ao  industrious  a  sketcbe^T 
his  finished  pictures  were  comparatiTely  few. 
In.  th^  course  of  twenty-eight  y^rs  (1850- 
he  exhibited  seventy-three  uictures  at 
the  Royat  Acaden^,  fifteen  at  the  British 
Institution,  and  thirty  or  forty  at  other  ex- 
nihitiona.  £tut  hia  work  was  always  care- 
fully prepared  and  thorougl^y  executed.  His 
Bubj^cts  weie  incidents  in  ordinarr  Spanish 
Vdiey  telUi^.  teles  of  humour  and  paUios  much 
in  the  manner  AVilkie  in  his  Scottish  (not 
Spanish)  period,  and  he  told  them  vezy  well, 
^eie  is  an  acbun^ble  bust  of  Burgesa  Vy 
Mr.  Onslow  Ford,  R.A- 

[idea  of  th?  Time ;  Oat.  of  the  Boyal  Apa- 
(lemy ;  Art  Journal,  vol.  xxxiL ;  Mag.  of  Art, 
1.882 ;  Prase  notices,  Timetg  Dail^^  Qr^hjc,  &c., 
fsp^i^y  in  NoT^ber  189.7 ;  prtnte  infonna- 
tion.}  CM. 

BTmOESa,  JOSEPH  TOM  (1828-1886), 
antiquary,  born  at  Cheahunt  in  i]ertford- 
fhire  on  17  Feb.  1828,  was  the  son  of  a 
boot^eller  at  Hinckley,  by  his  wife,  a  native 
of  Leicestershire.  He  was  educated  at  Hinck- 
ley at  thf  school  of  Joseph  Bare,  and  subse- 
quently at  the  school  of  0.  C.  Kutter,  the 
luiitaruui  miuster.  While  very  youpg  he 
'twcfime  local  correspondent  of  the '  Leicesterr 
anirf  Merpury,'  and  for  a  short  time  was  in  a 
Bolicitor's  office  in  Northampton,  but  in  1843 
Ifie  was  enigaged  as  reporter  on  the  staff  of 
th^i  *  l^ester  Journal,  and  retained  the  post 
for  eighteen  months.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  he  became  a  wood  engraver  at  North- 
EQipton,  and  for  some  years  divided  his  at- 
tention between  landscape  painting,  wood 
engraving,  literatui^,  and  journalism.  In 
1648  he  went  to  London,  but  returned  to 
Iffirthaqairixin  in  1850  to  study  the  arte. 

He  ka4  attained  some  proficiency  as  a 
lai^dscapeMinter  when  he  agreed  to  accom- 
pany I^.  Itavid  AUred  Doud^y  [q.T.  SuppL] 
to  Inland  to  fotuvd  a  printing  school  at 
Bonmahoib  Subsequently,  after  a  hasty 
marriue,  he  became  editor  of  the  'Clare 
Joumu '  for  six  years,  disUnguisMng  him- 
eelf  as  a  champion  of  industrial  prt^resa. 
He  also  collected  materials  for  a  county 
histonr,  with  the  title  '  Land  of  the  Dalcas- 
aians/  bnt,  though  well  subscribed  for,  the 
l^ndary  part  only  was  published,  and  was 
fpeedily  out  of  print. 

In  1857  he  rwioved  to  Boryr  where  he 


undertook  the  editorship  of  the  *  Bury  Guaz^ 
dian.'  Six  years  later  he  rem9Ted  to  SwiiH 
don  and  became  editor  of  the '  North  Wilts 
Herald.'  The  'JSerald*  came  to  an  end 
in  the  following  year,  and  Bm^ess,  wli^ohad 
suffered  serious  pecuniuy  loss,  removed  to 
Leami^igton  in  April  I860,  where  for'  th.vf' 
teen  jjrears  he  was  editor  of  the  '  Leamington 
Courier.'  In  1878  he  accepted  a  more  lucra- 
tive appointm^t  as  editor  of  '  Burrows'a 
Worcester  Journal,'  and  of  the  '  Worcester 
Daily  Times.'  Five  yeaxs  later,  on  the  failure 
of  hjB  health,  he  removed  to  London,  where 
he  spent  three  years,  chiefly  in  reses^hes  at 
the  British  Museum.  HediedintheWame- 
ibrd  Hospital,  while  on  a  visit  to  Learnings 
ton,  on  4  Oct  1886.  On  1  June  1876  he  was 
e^ted  a  fellow  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries. He  was  twice  married,  his  aecon^ 
wife  being  £mma  Daniell  of  Uppingham, 
whonji  he  married  in  1863. 

Amo^  other  works  Bni^ess  was  the 
author  of:  1.  'Life  Scenes  and  Social 
Sketches,'  London,  1862,  8vo.  2. '  An^rling : 
a  Practical  Guide  to  Bottom-fishing,  TroUr 
ing,  S^,'  London,  1867,  8vo;  revised  by 
Mr.  Itobert  Bright  Marston,  1895.  3.  '  Old 
English  WUd  Flower*,'  London,  1868,  8va 
4.  '  Harry  Hope's  Holidays,'  London,  1871, 
8to.  5. 'The  Last  Battle  of  the  Hoses/ Lea- 
mington, 1872,  4to.  6.  'Historic  Warwick- 
shire,' London,  1876^  8vo;  2nd  edit.,  with 
memoir  by  Jose^  HUl,  Birmingham,  1893- 
1893,  8vo.  7.  'Dominoes,  and  now  to  pl^T 
them,' London,  1877,  8to.  8.  <  A  Handbook 
to  WorcesterCathedral,'L(mdon,1884,lfhitOr 
9.  'Knots,  Ties,  and  Splices:  a  Handhoof 
for  Seafsreis,'  London,  1884, 8vo. 

[Henoir  to^ed  to  Historie  Wanricfaihireh 
1892;  XeamiMton  Spa  Courier,  9  Oct.  18816.1 

£  I  C 

BTTROOK,  JOHN  WILLIAM  '(181*- 
1888),  dean  of  Chichester  and  author,  son 
of  Thomas  Burgon,  was  bom  on  21  Aug. 
1813  at  Smyrna.  His  great-aunt,  Mr^.  Jane 
Baldwin  nee  Maltass  (1763-1839),  knewDt, 
Johnson,  and  was  painted  by  Pyue,  Coswajf, 
and  Reynolds,  the  last  portrait  being  now 
the  poaseasioa  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne 
at  Bowood  (see  Gent.  Uag.  1839,  ii.  656); 
her  husband  was  G  eoz^  ^tldwin  [q.  t.J 

Buigon's  father,  Thokas  Bubsok  (I787-* 
1868),  a  Turkey  merchant  and  member  of  the 
court  of  assistants  of  the  Levant  Company, 
removed  from  Smyrna  to  England  in  1814, 
and  settled  in  Brunswick  Square.  Hia  busi- 
ness suffered  severely  in  1826,  when  the 
Levant  Company  lost  its  monopoly,  and  col- 
lapsed altogether  in  1841;  he  was  subse- 
quently emploved  in  the  coin  department  of 
the  British  Museum,  which  had  been  en-j 
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riched  hj  the  results  of  his  exearations  in 
Melos,  and  to  which  his  collection  of  Greek 
antiquities  was  now  sold.  He  was  a  great 
collector  and  connoiaaeur  of  ancient  art,  and 
was  especially  le-arned  in  all  that  related  to 
coins.  In  181S  he  discovered  at  Athens  one 
of  the  most  ancient  vases  known,  which  was 
named  after  him  (Wobbswobth,  Greece,  ed. 
1882,  pp.  Sl-^).  He  died  on  28  Aug.  1858 
(see  Athetueum,  11  Sept.  1668),  and  was 
buried  in  Holywell  cemetery,  Oxford,  He 
married  Catharine  Marguerite  (1790-1864), 
daughter  of  the  ChevSier  Ambroise  Her- 
mann de  Cramer,  Austrian  consul  at  Smyrna, 
hy  Sarah,  dswnter  of  William  Maltass,  an 
j^glish  merchant  of  Smyrna  {^Standard, 
16  Much  1893 ;  2Toiea  and  Queriea,  8th  ser. 
L  892).  Dean  Ooulbum,  in  his  'Life'  of 
Buiwon,  suggests  that  posabl^  she  had  Greek 
blocd  in  her  veins;  but  there  is  no  corrobora- 
tion for  the  hypothesis.  By  her  Burgon  had 
issue  two  sons  and  several  daughters,  of 
whom  Sarah  Caroline  married  Henry  John 
Rose  [q.  v.],  and  Emily  Maiy  married  Charles 
LonjFUet  Hig^us  [q.  v.] 

John  William  was  the  elder  of  the  two 
sons,  and  was  only  a  few  months  old  when 
the  family  returned  to  England.  On  the 
way  they  stayed  at  Athens,  where  their 
friendjCharles  Robert  Cockerell  [q .  T.l  carried 
the  infant  up  the  Acropolis,  and  i^ayfully 
dedicated  him  to  Athene.  At  the  age  of 
eleven  Burgon  was  sent  to  a  private  school 
at  Putney,  kept  by  a  brothet  of  Alario  Alex- 
ander Watts  [q.  v.]  Thence  in  1 838  he  went 
to  a  private  school  at  Blockheath,  and  in 
1829-^  he  attended  classes  at  London  Uni- 
versity, afterwards  University  College.  In 
the  latter  year,  in  spite  of  hie  desire  to  enter 
the  church,  he  was  taken  into  his  father's 
counting-house.  He  inherited  his  father's 
loveof  archfeo1ogy,and  in  1838  he  published 
a  'M6motre  sur  les  Vases  Panath^nai'ques  par 
le  Chevalier  P.O.  Bonated,  troduit  de  I'An- 
glais  par  J.  W.  Burgon'  (Paris,  4to).  He 
corresponded  with  Joseph  Hunter  [q.  v.]  on 
Shakespeare,  thought  he  had  discovered  a 
cLne  to  the  sonneta,  and  wrote  an  essay  on 
the  Biibject which  he  did  notpublish.  Among 
the  Burgons'  friends  were  Tnomas  Leverton 
Donaldson  [q.  v.],  the  architect,  Charles 
Robert  Leslie  [q.  t.],  the  painter,  and  Samuel 
Rogers  (Outden,  Boger*  and  Ms  Contemi- 
porariet,  ii.  240,  241).  At  Rogers's  house 
young  Burgon  met  Patrick  Inaer  Tytler 
[q.  v.],  whose  friendship  he  fhrther  culti- 
vated in  the  state  paper  office,  and  whose 
life  he  wrote  under  the  title  *  Portrait  of  a 
Christian  Gentleman:  a  Memoir  of  P.  F. 
Tytler*  (London,  1869,  8vo;  2nd  edit,  same 
year). 


In  18S6  the  lord  mayor  of  London  oflbred 
a  prize  for  the  best  essay  on  Sir  Thomas 
Gh%sham.  Bui^n  thereupon  began  a  work 
which  won  the  prize  in  1S36 ;  this  deve< 
loped  into  his '  Life  and  Times  of  Sir  Thomas 
Greaham*  (London,  1899,  2  vols.  8vo),  a 
valuable  book  based  upon  laborious  researches 
into  original  authorities.  During  the  course 
of  these  researches  he  visited  Oxford,  which 
he  described  as  '  an  infernally  ill-governed 
place,'  and  suffered  much  from  librarians, 
whom  he  denounced  as  'knowing  and  de- 
string  to  know  nothing  of  what  waa  under 
their  charge.'  In  1837  be  won  the  prize  for 
a  song  fpven  hy  the  Mdodista'  Oln^  and  in 
18S9  ne  began  contributing  to  the  'New 
General  Bio^phical  Dictionaxy/ edited  by 
his  brother-m-law,  Henrr  John  Rose.  Hu 
father's  failure  in  1811  left  him  free,  vrith 
the  financial  ud  of  his  friend,  Dawson 
Turner  [q.  v.],  to  cany  out  his  intention  of 
taking  orders,  and  on  21  Oct.  in  that  j^ear 
he  matriculated,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight, 
from  Worcester  College,  Oxford.  He  gra- 
duated B.A.  with  a  second  class  in  lit^  hum. 
in  1846,  and  in  the  same  year  won  the 
Newdigate  with  a  poem  on  'Petra*  (Oxford, 
1846,  8vo ;  2nd  edit.,  with  a  few  additional 
poems,  1840).  In  1847  he  won  the  Ellerton 
theological  prize,  and  the  Denyer  theological 
prize  m  1861.  He  was  elected  fellow  of 
Oriel  in  1846,  graduated  M.A.  in  1848,  and 
was  ordained  deacon  on  24  Dec.  1848,  and 
priest  on  23  Dec.  1849.  From  26  Feb.  1849 
to  20  March  1860  he  was  curate  West 
Ilsley,  Berkshire,  in  1860-1  of  Worton  in 
Oxfordshire,  and  fcom  1861  to  10  June  1863 
of  Finmere  in  the  same  county. 

On  his  return  to  Oxford  Burgon  devoted 
himself  to  literary  work,  and  in  1855  pro- 
duced '  Historical  Notices  of  the  Colle^^  of 
Oxford/  which  formed  the  letterpress  for 
Henry  Shaw's  *  Arms  of  the  Colleges  of  Ox- 
ford' (Oxford,  1855, 4to).  For  three  months 
in  1860  he  took  charge  of  the  English  con- 
gregation at  Kome,  to  which  he  dedicated 
his  'Letters  from  Rome'  (London,  1862, 
8vo).  From  September  1861  to  July  1862 
Bui^n  waa  absent  on  a  tour  in  Egypt,  the 
Sinuticpenin8ula,andPalestiae.  OntSOct. 

1863  he  was  presented  to  the  vicarage  of  St. 
Mary's,  Oxford,  where  he  revived  the  after- 
noon services  instituted  by  Newman.  In 

1864  he  declined  an  o^  from  Bishop  Fhill- 
potts  of  Exeter  of  the  principalsbip  of  the 
theolc^cal  college  at  Exeter,  but  in  Decem- 
ber 1867  he  accepted  the  Gresham  professor- 
ship of  divinity,  which  did  not  oblige  him 
to  leave  Oxford.  There  Burgon  was  a  lead- 
ing champion  of  lost  causes  and  impossible 
beliefs ;  but  the  vehemence  of  his  advocacy 
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■ometi^timMireditaefleet.  Afaighchurch- 
man  of  the  old  Bchool,  he  was  as  opposed  to 
ritualicm  as  he  was  to  rationalism,  and  everj 
form  of  liberalism  he  abhorred.  In  1869  ha 
denounced  from  St.  Maiy's  palpit  the  dis- 
establislmient  of  the  Irish  church  ai  'the 
nation's  formal  rejection  of  God;'  and  he 
was  even  more  scandalised  bj  the  appoinfc- 
ment  of  Dr.  Temple  (now  archbishop  of 
Oanterbuiy)  to  the  bishopric  of  Exeter  in 
the  same  year.  In  1873  he  led  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  appointment  of  Dean  Stanley  as 
select  preacher  before  the  unirersity,  and  he 
strenuously  adTOcated  the  retention  of  the 
Athanasian  creed  in  iti  entirety.  He  ob- 
iacted  to  the  new  leetionary  of  1879,  and  so 
long  ti  he  lived  wued  war  on  1h»  revised 
Yernaa  t£  the  New  l^tament.  In  1871  he 
had  published  'The  last  twelve  Verses  of 
the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Mark  vindicated' 
(Oxford,  8vo),  and  when  the  revisers  indi- 
cated their  doubts  of  the  authority  of  these 
verses  by  placing  them  in  brackets,  Burgon 
attacked  them  for  this  and  other  d^in- 
q^uencies  in  the  '  Quarterly  Review  ;*  his  ar- 
ticles were  republished  as  'The  Revision 
Revised'  (Loudon,  1883, 8vo).  Burgon  de- 
voted much  time  to  textual  criticism,  and 
his  two  posthumous  works,  *  The  Traditional 
Text  of  the  Holy  Gospels  vindicated  and 
established,'  and  '  Causes  of  the  Corruption 
of  the  IVadifeional  Text*  (both  edited  by  the 
Bev.  Edward  Miller,  and  published  Ltmdon, 
1896, 8vo),  are  considered  the  most  thorough 
expoflition  of  nltrft-eonserrativo  views  on  the 
anmect. 

£i  nniveisity  politics  Bmgon  was  equally 
reaetiooary;  he  opposed  the  abolition  of  tests, 
the  admission  of  unattached  students,  and 
attacked  the  lod^nr-house  system  on  the 
ground  that  it  anoraed  fhcilities  for  immo- 
rality. The  university  commissions  of  1860- 
1864  and  1877-81  he  denounced  as  irreli- 
{^oua;  he  had  been  nominsted  a  commis- 
sioner on  the  latter  body,  but  the  conserva- 
tive government  was  compelled  to  withdraw 
his  name  in  face  of  the  opposition  it  evoked 
both  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  election  of  Miss 
Eleanor  Elizabeth  Smith  [see  under  Smith, 
Hbvbt  Johh  Stbfhbv]  to  the  first  Oxford 
Bchool  board  in  1B70  was  made  the  occasion 
of  a  sermon,  in  iriiich  Burgon  deplored  the 
appearance  cj  women  on  piAlie  bodies,  and 
in  a  sermtm  preached  in  New  Coll^  chapel 
on  8  June  1684  he  denounced  the  Mucation 
of  'young  women  like  young  men'  as  'a 
thing  inexpedient  and  immodest;'  the  occa- 
sion was  the  admission  of  women  to  uni- 
versity examinations  (29  April  1884).  On 
the  other  hand,  Buigon  strongly  vged  the 

TOL,  xxiT.— eir|>. 


imiwrtanee  of  a  mon  syatematio  study  of 
ancient  and  mediaeval  wt,  and  successfully 
advocated  the  establiahment  of  a  school  of 

theology  in  1855. 

On  1  Nov.  1875  Disraeli  offered  Buigon 
the  deanery  of  Chichester,  in  succession  to 
Walter  Farquhar  Hook  [q.  v.J  He  accepted 
it,  and  was  installed  on  I9  Jan.  1876.  By 
his  retirement  irom  Oxford  Buigon  lost 
some  of  his  prominence,  and  his  relations 
with  his  chapter  were,  la^;ely  owing  to  his 
bnugtterie,  often  somewhat  strained.  He 
devoted  himself  to  theological  studies  and 
literary  work,  and  in  18^,  shortly  before 
his  death,  completed  his  most  popular  work, 
'The  Lives  of  Twelve  Good  Men'  (London, 
1888, 2  voIb.  8vo),  which  has  gone  thiou^ 
many  editions.  Burgon  died  unmarried  at 
the  deanery,  Chichester,  on  4  Aug.  1888 ; 
his  remains  wen  conveyeid  to  Oxford  on  the 
10th,  and  buried  in  Holywell  cemetery  on 
the  11th  {Timet,  6  and  IS  Aug,  1888),  where 
also  were  buried  his  father,  mother,  two 
sisters,  and  a  brother ;  beaideflt^monumenii 
in  Holywell  cemetery,  a  memorial  window 
to  Burgon  was  erected  in  1891  in  the  west 
window  ,of  the  nave  of  St.  Mair's,  Oxford, 
Two  portraits,  reproduced  from  photographs, 
are  prefixed  to  the  two  volumes  of  Dean 
Goulbum's  '  Life  of  Dean  Burgon'  (London, 
1892,  2  vols.  8vo). 

Besides  the  works  mentioned  above,  nume- 
rous single  sermons,  mostly  of  a  controversial 
character,  and  oonteibutuma  to  Rose's  *  New 
Biographical  Dictionary,'  the  '  Gentleman's 
Magaime,'  and  odier  periodicals,  Buq|on 
was  autlwr  of:  1.  'Ninety  Short  Semwns 
for  Family  Reading,'  1855,  Svo;  2nd  ser, 
1887,  3  vols.  8vo.  2.  '  bu^ration  and  In- 
terprotation ;  seven  Sermons .  .  .  being  an 
answer  to .  .  .  "  Essays  and  Reviews,"  °0x- 
ford,  1861,  Svo.  3.  'Poems,  1847  to  1878.' 
London,  1886,  8vo.  He  also  contributed  an 
introduction  to  Sir  George  Gilbert  Scott's 
'Recollections,'  1879,  and  left  voluminous 
collections  on  his  family  history  which  he 
called  '  Parentalia,'  journals,  and  sixteen 
volumes  of  indexes  to  the  fathers,and  several 
unfinished  theological  works,  including  a 
'Hormony  of  the  Gospels.'  Many  of  his 
letters  are  printed  in  Dean  GKmlbuzu's '  life 
of  Bui^n. 

[Qoulburo's  Life  of  Burgon,  1892,  2  vols.; 
Buigon'B  Works  in  Brit.  Museum  Librai^;  Lid* 
don's  Life  of  Posey;  Prothero's  Life  of  Deatf 
Stanley;  Davidson  and  Benham's  Life  of  Arch- 
bishop Tait;  Dean  Church's  Oxfoid  Movement; 
Thomas  Mozley**  Beminiseencaa ;  Tnckvell's 
BoTniniBcences  of  Oxford,  1900 ;  Campbell  and 
Abbott's  Life  of  Jowett;  Crockford's  Clerical 
Direct.  1888;  Foster's Alamni 0x00.1715-1888; 
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Kmw,  e  nd  IS  Aug.  1988;  AthsniBinn,  1888 
194;  OnaKtian,  1888,  it  1184 ;  Notts  and 
Qaariw.  8rd  nr.Ti.  15,  7tii  me.  n.  130,  8th  Ber. 
i.  186,  303,  892,  469.]  A.  F.  P. 

BUKKE,  Sib  JOHN  B£RNAKD«(1S14- 
genealogist  ahd  Ulster  kuig-of-anns, 
born  in  London  on  5  Jan.  1614,  waa  the 
second  son  of  John  Borke  [q.T.]  by  his  wife 
and  eoiwiii,  Mary  (d.  1846),  daughter  of 
Bernard  O'BeiUy  of  BaUyniorris,  co.  Long- 
ford. His  elder  brother  Peter  is  separatel j 
noticed.  John  Bernard  was  educated  at  an 
academy  in  Ohelsea  kept  by  Robert  Archi* 
bald  AmutroDg  [q.  t.J,  and  then,  being  a 
Bonum  oatfliolie,  at  Oaen  College,  Normandy^ 
irben  he  distinguished  hinuelf  in  Greek 
eompoeitiop,  Latin  poetty,  and  matheiQaties. 
On  80  Deo.  1836  he  entered  as  a  etndent  at 
the  Middle  Temple,  whwe  he  was  called  to 
the  bar  on  35  Jan.  1689.  At  the  bar  he  ao- 
■mntd  a  good  practice  in  peerage  and  genea- 
logical  cases,  and  his  leisure  from  1840 
onwards  he  oconpied  in  assisting  bis  father 
in  the  publication  of  his  genealogical  works, 
whicdi  he  continued  on  his  own  account  after 
his  father's  death  in  1848. 

In  December  1863  Borke  was  appointed 
Ulster  king^f-arms  in  Ireland  in  succession 
to  %  William  Bethaan  [q.  tJ,  and  on 
SS  Feb.  1864  he  was  knighted.  In  1865  he 
succeeded  Earl  Stanhope  as  keeper  of  the 
•tate  papers  m  Ireland.  In  thie  cwaeity 
he  di^good  work  in  armgiiur  the  chaotio 
maauBoriptt  in  Bwmingham  Tower,  and  in 
186B  be  was  sent  by  goremmenb  to  Paris  to 
stndy  and  report  on  the  French  record 
^vtem.  His  Toluminous  t^iort  led  to  the 
passiag  of  the  Record  Act  in  that  year  and 
to  venous  reforms  in  the  methoiu  of 
serrittg  state  papers.  In  1863  he  was  created 
honorary  LL.D.  of  Dublin  UniTersity,  in 
1866  he  was  made  C.a,  and  in  1874  he 
became  a  governor  of  the  National  Gallery 
of  Ireland.  He  continued  to  perform  his 
duties  as  Ulster  kinff-of-arms  and  knight- 
attendant  upon  the  order  of  St.  Patrick  until 
bis  death  on  12  Dec.  189S  at  his  residence, 
Tullamaine  House,  in  Upper  Leescn  Street, 
Dublin.  He  was  buried  on  the  16th  in  the 
family  vault  in  Westland-row  Romut  ca- 
tholic obapel,  DuUin  (fiwmmV  Jmmat, 
16  Deo.  1892). 

Burke  married,  on  8  Jan.  1866,  Barbara 
Frances,  second  dauffhter  of  James  UacEvoy 
of  Tobertynan,  co.  Meath,  and  by  her,  who 
died  on  lo  Jan.  1887,  bad  issue  one  daimhter 
and  seven  sons,  of  whom  the  eldest,  Henry 
Fsmiiam  Burke,  F.S.A.,  became  Somerset 
berald;  and  -tbe  fourth,  Ashworth  Peter 
Burke,  coutinQed  editing  his  father's  works. 

Purke't  beit>known  worlc  was  dope  oa 


fresh  editions  of  bis  fajbhsr'B  faocAs;  the 
'Peezige'  was  antiaally  r»>edited  under  fais 
snpemsioa  from  1847  to  liis  dteth.  Vsriovs 
impnvremsnts  and  gieatftr  detail  were  gra^ 
dually  introduced  into  the  wolk,  but  it  oon- 
txnued  to  be  marred  to  some  eitent  hf  tftie 
readiness  with  which  donbtftil  pedigrees 
were  accepted  and  nnpleasing  &otsin  fiuaily 
histories  excluded  (cf.  RoviTD,  Pierage  and 
Farndly  History,  1901,  passim).  Hie  aame 
criticism  a'pf)lies  to  the  'Landed  Gtoutry,' 
which  he  edited  from  its  third  edition  (1843 
and  1849,  2  toIs.)  to  the  eeraith  edition  ia 
1886 ;  the  ei^th  edition  was  completed  by 
bis  BOOB  and  appeared  inl884(8ee  Abfe«ttntf 
Ouerie«,8thser.Ti.Sl,16S,286).  Inl883ha 
brought  ont  a  rsriaed  edition  of  hit  fiit)ur*s 
'Extintitand  Dormant  Peerage'  (1840and 
1846),  and  in  1678  and  1683  rensed  editioDi 
of  the '  General  Armoury  of  England,  Soot- 
land,  and  Ireland.'  Editions  othis  father's 
'  Roval  Families  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Wales*  appeared  in  16d6  and  1676^  and  a 
supplement  to  his  'Heraldio  ninstntions' 
in  1861. 

The  more  Import-antof  Burke's  own  works 
were:  1.  ' The  Roll  of  Battle  Abbey,'  1848^ 
16ma.  a. 'Historic  Lands  of  ikigland,' 1848, 
8to.  S.  'Anecdotes  of  the  AristocracT,' 
1849-60,  4  vole.  8to  ;  new  and  revised  edi- 
tion entitled  *  The  Umnance  of  the  Aristo- 
ancj,'  London,  1866,  Svols.dvo.  4.  '  Visi- 
tation of  Seats  and  Arms,'  London,  1853- 
1864, 8  Tols.  firo.  fi.  *  Family  Romance,'  Lo»> 
don,  1863,  3  vols.  13mo ;  Sid  edit.  I860;  8to. 
6.  '  The  Book  of  the  Orders  of  Knightiiood,' 
London,  1858,  8vo.  7.  '  Vicissitttdes  of 
Families,'  1st  ser.  1669, 8vo ;  3rd  edit.  1869, 
and  5th  edit.  1861 ;  2Dd  ser.  two  editions  in 
1861 ;  Srd  ser.  1863 ;  remodelled  editions  of 
the  whole,  3  vols.  1869,  188a  8.  *  The 
Rise  of  Great  Families,'  London,  1873,  8vo; 
another  edit.  1882.  9.  '  The  Book  of  Pre- 
cedence,' London,  1881,  8vo.  10.  *  Genea- 
logical and  Heraldic  History  of  tbe  C^ouial 
Gently,'  London,  1891,  8vo.  Burke  also 
Continued  from  March  1848  to  edit  the 
*  Patrician '  (1846,  &o.  6  vols.),  and  in  1860 
edited  the  *6t.  James's  Magwnne'  (I  toL 
only). 

[Burke's  Works  in  Brit.  Has.  liibr.;  Dublin 
Univ.  VAg.  1876,  pp.  18-24  (with  poittait) ; 
FostsT^s  Men  at  the  Bar;  Urn  (rftbs  TIbm.  13th 
edit.;  TUmm,  14  Bee.  1898 ;  apectator,  M  Dee. 
1892;  Freeman's  Journal.  I4aad  16  Dee.  18&3; 
Dublin  Daily  Express,  14  and  IS  Dec;  Airka's 
pMRige  aod  Liinded  Ueotry,  1899.] 

A.  F.  P. 

BURKE,  ULICK  RALPH  (1846-1895), 
Spanish  scholar,  eldest  eon  of  Charlea  Granby 
Bqrke  (6.  of  ^t.  PhiUfs,  DabUn, 
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nutar  <tf  the  court  of  oommoa  pktu  in 
Ireland,  h;^  his  £rat  wife,  Emma  (d.  1869), 
daughter  of  £alph  Creyke  of  Marton,  Y<Hrk- 
ftum,  waa  bom  at  DubltM  on  21  Oct. 
Sir  Thomas  John  Burke  (1813-1875),  the 
third  baronet  of  ;M«rble  Hill,  co.  Galway, 
was  his  uncle.  Uliok  was  educated  at 
Tiznit^r  CoUwe,  Dublin,  where  he  gtaduated 
in  1867 ;  he  had  previously  bees 
antexed  as  a  sti^eat  of  the  Middle  Xemble 
on  28  Jan.  1866,  and  ii9  wu  called  to  the 
Inut  on  10  iFune  1870.  A  tonr  in  Sp^  led 
him,  Ml  hia  ntuTB,  to  Iwing  out  •  pleaaant 
little  volume  eontiNmnf  ml  annoliated  ool- 
leotion  <J  the  fKnwba  that  occur  in  'Don 
Quixote.'  Thenoeforth  h»  tataests  were  to 
a  liu^  extent  con oent rated  upon  the  Spanish 
lang^Bge,  litemtnre,  and  history.  He  went 
out  to  India  in  1873  and  practised  as  a 
liarrister  at  the  biffh  court  of  the  North- 
"Weet  Proviucea  till  1678.    While  there  he 

5ut  together  a  ehort  biography  of  Gon^lo 
B  Cordova,  to  which  he  gave  the  title  *  The 
Great  Captain :  an  eventful  Chapter  in 
Spaniah  History ; '  this  wee  brought  out  by 
the  Sooiety  for  Ftt)motiD{f  Christtatt  Know- 
ledffB  in  1877.  On  hia  return  to  Enghuid 
Burke  published  two  noveli,  'Beatinff  the 
Air*  (1879)  and'Loyal and  Lawlees'TfSSO). 
1m,  1880  he  untooceinfiilty  oontasted  Calne 
In  the  eonasrvative  intenst.  Subsequently 
ft  jouzn^  to  Bnuil  led  to  bis  writing,  in 
c<mjuaclion  with  Bobert  Staples,  a  volume 
to  whidi  was  given  the  name '  Business  and 
PlMBUn  in  Braml/  a  grapefuUy  written  book 
which  well  illustrates  his  gift  of  observation. 
From  188o  to  1889  he  was  practising  his 

Erofessiott  at  the  bar  in  Cyprus.  After  that 
B  acted  as  elerk  of  the  peace,  co.  Dublin, 
and  i^istxar  of  quarter  sessions.  He  con- 
tributed chapter  viii.,  that  on  the  '  Early 
Buildings,'  to  the  tercentenary  'Book  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.*  In  1894  he  brought 
9ut  a  *  Life  of  Benito  Juarez,  Constitutional 
President  of  Mexioo,'  and  earlv  in  188o  'A 
History  of  Spain  from  the  £!ari  ieat  Time*  to 
the  Bmth  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic '  in  two 
Tolomee,  at  which  he  had  been  working  for 
over  four  years.  The  book  contains  some 
fine  passages  of  clutmoteritation  and  descri]^ 
tion,  but  the  chapters  are  not  well  knit 
M^fethet,  and  as  a  whole  it  soarcely  does 
iustice  to  the  writer's  knowledge  of  his  sub- 
ject. A  second  edition  appeared  in  1900  with 
additional  notes  and  an  introduction  by  Mr. 
Martin  A.  S.  Hume,  who  also  rearranged 
with  great  advantage  the  order  of  some  <^ 
the  sections. 

In  May  1806  Burke  was  appointed  agent- 
general  to  the  Peruvian  coip(»ation.  He 
wv  just  lettiinf  ont  ofi  »  bofiday  in  S^ain, 


but  he  ru)idly  Ohaaged  hii  deatinatim  -aaA 
embarkea  for  Lima  upon  one  of  the  Pacific 
Steam  Navigation  Conqtany'd  vessels.  Dw- 
ing  the  voyf^  he  fell  a  victim  to  dysentei^ 
and  died  on  1  June  1895.  He  manried,  on 
9  July  1868,  Kathefeine,  daughter  Of  John 
Bateman  [q.  v.  Suppl.],  and  bad  issue  one 
son  and  two  daughters. 

Burke's^Uality  as  a  Spanish  soholsr'is  best 
fiKhibited  in  his  cbamiihg  little  reoneil  of 
'  Saneho  Fanza's  Proverbs.*  This  was  fiiM 
published  in  187%  ib-lnned  by  Plekerinff  in 
a  limited  edition  with  numerous  oaneetaoas 
and  improvement  in  1877  as '  Spaniah  SaJMv' 
and  again  under  the  original  title  in  18itt, 
He  put  equally  good  work  into  his  notes 
and  gloestuy  for  Sorrow's  'Bible  in  ^ain/ 
which  were  oom^ted  bv  Btirke's  frisnt^  Mr. 
Herbert  W.  Gzenie,a&diflsaed  -frith  Mmtiy's 
1899  edition  of  Barrow's  hook 

[Times,  20  and  SO  July  1896 ;  Atheusram.  37 
July  1895 ;  Dablin  andantes ;  Poetcr's  Hsn  aC 
the  Bar  and  Bsronetaga;  Sarke't  lM>d«d  Gen- 
try, B.V.  *  fintomsa ' ;  Del»ett's  BarouMsage,  1876 ; 
Burke's  Worka  in  Brit.  Mus.  lib.]        T.  B. 

BUEN,  JOHN  SOUTHERDEN(1799P- 
1870),  aotiqna^,  bom  in  1798  or  1799, 
qualified  as  a  aolieitor  in  1819,  when  ha 
began  to  practise  at  11  Stales  IQan,  Hoi- 
bom.  In  1820  he  removed  to  U  King's 
BenchWalk,  Tcnnpile,  and  in  1822  to  27  Xing 
Street,  Cheapeide.  In  the  following  year  1» 
entered  into  a  .partnership  with  Samuel 
Woodfffite  Durrant,  which  lasted  till  1828, 
when  he  removed  to  26  Tokenhouse  Yard. 
Hisprofessional  punuite  frequwtly  alfording 
him  the  perusal  of  parish  registers,  he  com- 
menoed  a  ctillection  of  miscellaneous  p«- 
ticulars  concerning  them.  Finding  Uiat  no 
work  had  appeared  dealing  exdnslvely  with 
the  subject  sinoe  the  '  Observations  on 
Parochial  Eegisters'  of  Ralph  Bigland  Cq. v.j 
in  1764,  he  nublished  in  1829  his  '  Registrum 
Eoclena  Parochialis '  (London,  8vo),  a 
history  of  parish  registers  in  England,  with 
obeemtuHu  on  those  in  forawn  countries. 
A  second  edition  appeared  in  l8iB2.  In  1881 
he  published,  with  biographical  notee,  the 

*  Idvre  des  Anglois  k  Gtendve '  (London,  Bvo), 
the  register  m  the  EngUsh  church  in  tlut 
town  from  1664  to  1668,  whioh  had  hem 
communicated  to  him  by  Sir  Samutd  ^erton 
Biyd^  [q.  v.]  too  late  to  be  inolndea  in-h^ 

*  itegistrum.' 

In  1881  Bum  was  aj^Hitod  registrar  tff 
marriages  at  chapels  nrior  to  1764,  and  in 
18S3  he  published  'The  Fleet  Re«ristwr8* 
(London,  4to),  oootsaining  a  history  of  Fleet 
marriages,  which  reaohea  a  third  edition  in 
1836.  {n  t)^  sfiBie  year  ^  bee^meseoretUT' 
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to  tiM  ooiniiii6n<m  for  mquiring  into  non- 
paroohul  T^uters,  a  post  which  he  retained 
until  1841.  In  that  year  he  removed  to 
1  Copthall  Court,  Throgmorton  Street,  and 
entered  into  a  partnership  with  Staoev 
Orimaldi  and  Henry  Edward  Stables,  which 
lasted  until  1847,  when  Grimaldi  retired. 
In  1854  a  new  partner,  Charles  TaylerWare, 
joined  the  firm,  but  in  the  following  year, 
i^r  Stables'a  death  on  13  Oct.,  Bum  retired 
from  practice. 

In  1646  he  issued  his  most  important 
work,  *The  History  of  the  French,  Walloon, 
Dateb,  and  other  Foreign  Protestant  Be- 
flwees  settled  in  Enffland'  (London,  6to), 
which  he  (MHDpiled  chiefly  firom  the  registers 
of  thdr  plaoes  of  worsh^.  The  wotic  is  little 
more  than  a  series  of  di^inted  notes  on  the 
enl^ect,  but  it  contains  a  valuable  historical 
summary  of  the  &cts  contained  in  the  docu- 
ments in  the  possession  of  the  foreign  con- 
gregations in  England. 

After  retiring  from  the  practice  of  law, 
Bum  went  to  reside  at  The  Grove  at  Henley, 
and  in  1861  he  published  *A  History  of 
Henley  on  Thames'  (London,  4to),  a  work 
of  much  research.  In  1806  he  produced 
'The  High  Commission  *  (London,  4to),  de- 
dicated to  Sir  Charles  Oeor^  Yonng  [q.  v.], 
which  consisted  of  a  coltection  of  notices  of 
the  court  and  its  procedure  drawn  from 
TsriouB  Muxees.  Early  in  1670  he  inued  a 
•imilu  but  more  elahorat*  wmk  on  'The 
Star  Chamber/  which  also  contained  some 
additional  notes  on  the  court  of  high  com- 
mission. 

Bum  died  at  The  Grove,  Henley,  on 
16  June  1870,  Besides  the  works  already 
xoentioned,  he  edit«d  '  The  Marriage  and 
BegisttationB  Acts  (6  and  7  William  IV),' 
London,  1886, 12mo. 

[Bom's  Works;  Lav  Usts;  Notes  and 
Qneriw,  4th  ser.  t.  Sll.]  £.  J.  C. 

BURNE-JONES,  Sib  EDWARD 
OOLEY  (1833-1898),  first  baronet,  painter, 
and  at  one  time  A-TLA.,  was  bora  m  Bir- 
mingham on  28  Aug.  183S.  The  name 
'BunA*  wu  really  a  napUsnul  name,  but 
was  adopted  as  part  of  the  surname  for  oon- 
Toninic^  salre,  when  it  had  long  been  idmti- 
fied  in  the  public  mind  with  the  work  of 
the  painter.  His  father,  a  man  of  Welsh 
descoit,  was  Edward  Richard  Jones;  the 
maiden  name  of  his  mother  (who  died  when 
he  was  bora)  was  Elizabeth  Coley.  In 
1844  he  entered  King  Edward's  School,  Bir- 
mingham, while  James  Prince  Lee  T.I 
was  head-master.  Few  records  remain  of 
his  school  days.  It  is  known  that  he  was 
|iot  Strong  eiu>u|^  to  play  games  j  that  he 


delighted  in  poetiy  and  especially  in  Osaias ; 
and  that,  although  he  became  celebrated 
among  the  boys  for  drawing  'devils,'  ha 
showM  none  of  Millus's  precoeitv  in  art. 
After  passing  through  the  usual  scnool  rou- 
tine he  matriculated  in  1863  from  Exeter 
College,  Oxford,  with  the  intention  of  taking 
orders  in  the  church  of  England.  But, 
though  he  was  touched  by  the  ecdeeiostical 
spirit  of  the  place,  and  used  to  attend  the 
daily  services  at  Bt,  Thomas's,  he  seems  to 
have  felt  no  real  vocation  for  the  clerical 
career ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  on  the  outbreak 
of  the  Crimean  war  ha  was  extremely  anxious 
to  entertbe  amiy,  and,  w  the  other,  his  friend- 
shipwith  another  EzMw  undergraduate,  abo 
of  Welsh  nati<mality,  William  Morria  [q,  t. 
Suppl.],  who  was  independently  experiencing 
a  like  imange  of  feeling,  very  soon  led  him 
away  from  the  paths  of  divinity  to  those  of 
literature  and  art.  The  story  of  this  friend- 
ship and  its  results  has  been  told  at  length  in 
Mr.  Mackail's  '  Life  of  William  Morris.'  It 
will  snffice  here  to  say  that  the  two  Exeter 
undeigraduates,  t<^theT  with  a  small  group 
Qf  Birmin^iam  men  at  Pembroke  College 
and  elsewhere,  speedily  formed  a  very  close 
and  intimate  society,  whii^  they  called '  The 
Brotherhood.'  Among  its  members  were 
R.  W,  Dixon  and  Edwin  Hatch,  William 
Fulford  (afterwards  editor  of  the  '  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  Uagaiine'),  and  GMrmell 
nnoe  of  Brasenose,  afterwards  head-master 
of  the  ooUe^  of  Westward  Ho,  and  among 
the  most  inbmate  of  Bnni»Jonei^B  fifelong 
friends.  The  brotherhood  was  stirred  fay  a 
little  *  Romantic  Movement '  of  its  own ;  it 
read  Ruskin  and  Tennyson;  it  visited 
churches,  worshipped  the  middle  ages,  and 
finally  founded  the  magaxine  just  mentioned, 
which  is  now  almost  as  much  prized  by 
votaries  of  English  Pre-Raphaelitism  as 
'The  Germ'  itself. 

At  that  time  neither  Burae-Jones  nor 
Morris  knew  Rossetti  personally,  but  both 
were  much  influenced  by  certain  illustra- 
tions signed  by  the  elder  painter;  and  the 
impulse  derived  from  these  was  strengthened 
by  opportunity  afforded  of  seeing  and  study- 
ing tlie  pictures  of  Mr.  Combe,  at  that  time 
liMd  of  the  Clarendon  Press — an  snthndas- 
tio  collector  of  works  try  the  Pr»<Raphaelites. 
At  Mr.  Combe's  house  Burae-Jones  saw  soma 
at  least  of  the  pictures,  now  given  to  the  uni- 
versitv  galleries  uid  to  Keble  College,  wluch 
were  oisturlnng  old  prejudices,  anaarousiDg 
the  passionate  admiration  of  certain  enthu- 
siasts of  the  day:  Holman  Hunt's  *  Light 
of  the  World,'  Alillais's '  Return  of  the  Dove 
to  the  Ark,'  and  Rossetti's  'Birthday  of 
Beatrice.'  fkeae  things  and  Raskin,  ^  » 
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joamcr^  among  French  cathedrals,  quickly 
proved  too  strong  to  be  resisted ;  and  by 
1866  the  desire  to  becMne  an  artist  had,  in 
BornfrJones's  mind,  crystallised  into  a  re- 
boItb.  He  came  up  to  London  wUle  still 
an  undwgradoat^  was  introduced  1^  Mr. 
Vernon  uuhingtcm  to  ItossetU,  was  liy  him 
persuaded  to  abandon  the  thought  of  return- 
ing to  Oxford,  and  at  once  b^n  to  learn  to 
paint.  Although  wh  hear  very  little  of  any 
prelimiuary  attempts  or  of  any  lessons  from 
drawing- masters,  it  is  certain  that  Burne^ 
Jones  already  showed  manjr  of  the  deve- 
loped gifts  of  an  artist,  lor  in  February 
18o7,  not  much  more  than  a  year  after  their 
acquaintance  began,  Rossettl  writes  to  Wil- 
liam Bell  Scott,  '  Two  young  men,  projec- 
tors of  the  "Oxford  and  Cambridge  Maga- 
zine," have  recently  come  up  to  town  from 
Oxford,  and  ace  now  very  intimate  friends 
of  miae.  Their  names  are  Mwris  and  Jones. 
They  haTo  tuned  artista  instead  oi  taking 
vp  tay  other  career  to  which  the  unirersity 
generally  leads,  and  both  are  men  of  n^al 
genius.  Jones's  designs  are  marvels  of  finish 
and  imaginative  detail,  unequalled  by  any- 
thing onlees  pertiHw  Albert  Diirer's  finest 
works'  (W.  B.  Scon,  Memoirs,  ii.  37). 
During  the  year  which  preceded  this  letter, 
Bum»-Jones,  although  not  actually  a  pupil 
of  BoBsetti,  had  been  constantly  present  In 
his  studio  in  Blackfriars  ;  had  watched  him 
working,  and  had  experienced  to  the  full  his 
trulymagnetic  influence.  It  is  not  surprising, 
then,  that  his  earliest  works  are  little  else 
than  echoes,  but  rich  and  resonant  echoes, 
of  Bossetti ;  such  a  drawing,  for  instance,  as 
thatof'SidoniaTon  Bork,*  though  executed 
four  years  later,  might  almost  pass  for  one  of 
Boesetti's  own  achievements.  From  these 
early  years  there  survive  a  certain  number 
of  works  iu  various  media ;  the  earliest  is  a 
pen  drawing  of '  The  Waxen  Image*  (1866), 
and  in  the  next  year  come  four  designs  for 
stfuned  glass  executed  for  the  chapel  at 
Bradfield.  That  autumn  was  given  to  Ox- 
ford, and  to  the  heroic  but  *  piecemeal  and 
unorganised*  attempt  to  adorn  the  Union 
debating-room  with  frescoes,  of  whichBume- 
Jones  contributed  *  Nimue  and  Merlin.'  In 
1858  we  find  him  painting  some  decorations 
in  oil  for  a  cabinet,  and  characteristically 
chooeiitgan  illustration  from  Chaucer;  and 
m  1869,  together  with  Tarious  pen  drawings, 
and  the  we^niiing  of  the  waterKwlour  of 
'The  Annunciation,'  comes  the  well-known 
St.  Frideswide's  window  in  Chiist  Church 
Cathedral,  Oxford.  A  crowded  and  elabo- 
rate design  like  this  last  shows  already  an 
imnwme  adTonce  j  and  from  about  the  same 
yetx  we  have  an  example  of  Bume-Jon«s's 


now  remarkable,  if  here  and  there  faulty, 
draughtsmanship  in  the  large  pen  drawing 
of  *  The  Wedding  of  Buondelmonte,'  a  mas- 
terpiece of  its  kind.  From  this  time,  how- 
ever, it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  date  the 
sta{[e8  of  his  progress,  on  account  of  the 
habit,  well  known  to  hia  friends,  and  noticed 
b^  all  his  bif^rapheis,  of  beginning  ssreral 
pictures  or  series  of  pictures  at  tne  same 
time,  taking  them  up  as  fimcy  might  suggest, 
and  sometimes  leaving  them  for  years  un- 
finished. It  is  well  to  remember,  as  Mr. 
Malcolm  Bell  reminds  us,  that  '  the  great 
*'  Wheel  of  Fortune,"  dewgned  in  1871,  was 
begun  iu  1877,  but  was  not  finished  till 
1883.  .  .  .  "The  Feast  of  Peleus,"  begun  in 
1872,was  finished  iu  1881  ;the"Lau8yeuens" 
was  begun  in  1873,  but  not  finished  till 
1888.'  A  still  more  notable  instance  is  the 
'  Briar  Uoee '  series,  of  which  the  first  designs 
were  made  in  1869,  while  the  finiwed 
pictures,  which  did  not  di^r  in  any  very 
striking  way  from  the  early  drawings,  were 
not  exhibited  till  1890. 

Up  to  1859  Bume-Jones  and  Morris  prae* 
tically  lived  and  worked  together,  their  home 
for  some  time  from  1656  being  some  rooms 
at  17  Bed  Lion  Square.  Morris  married  in 
1869,  and  next  year  went  to  live  at  Bed 
House,  Bexley  Ileath,  a  little  '  Palace  oi 
Art,'  as  the  friends  called  it,  to  which  Bume- 
Jones  contributed  no  small  part  of  thedecora- 
tion.  In  June  1860  he  himself  married 
Oeoi^ana,  one  of  the  five  daughters  of  the 
Bev.  G.  B.  Macdonold,  a  Wesleyan  minister, 
at  that  time  of  Manchester;  of  the  remain- 
ing daushters,  one  was  Lad;^  Fojutn  (d. 
1906),  wnile  another  became  wife  oTMr.  J.  L. 
Kipling,  and  mother  o{  Bf  r.Budyard  KiplUig. 
Forsome  time  after  his  marriage  Bume-Jones 
lived  in  Ituasell  Place,  Fitzroy  Square,  and 
afterwards  in  Great  Bussell  Street,  Blooms- 
bury;  in  1864  he  migrated  to  Kensington 
Square,  and  three  years  later  to  the  Grange, 
North  End  Road,  West  Kensington,  where 
he  continued  to  live  for  over  tuirty  years, 
and  where  he  died.  It  was  at  the  Grange 
that  all  his  great  works  were  painted,  or  at 
least  completed  ;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  many 
of  the  greatest  of  them  had  been  planned 
in  earlier  days.  But  for  several  years  after 
hia  establishment  here  Bum&Jones  was 
hardly  known  at  all  to  the  w^orld,  even  to 
the  world  of  art.  He  exhibited  small  water- 
colours  indeed  in  the  rooms  of  the  '  Old  * 
Society,  of  which  he  had  been  elected  an 
associate  in  1863  (he  withdrew  from  it  fw 
a  time,  in  company  with  Sir  Frederic  Bur^ 
ton  [q.  V.  Suppl.],  many  years  later) ;  but 
his  oil  pictures  were  not  yet  seen  in  public ; 
his  stained  windows  generally  passed  under 
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tbe  name  of  Morris,  who  executed  them ; 
at)  that  time  he  cared  nothing  for  what  is 
commonly  called  society,  and  in  fact  he  bade 
fair  to  pass  unnoticed  among  a  generation 
which  diaplayed  little  curiosity  aboat  its 
artista.  The  mdication  to  him  <j£  Mr.  Swin- 
bume's  'Foems  and  Ballada'  in  1867  intro- 
duced his  luune  to  the  litentiy  claaa;  but  at 
this  pwiod  it  may  almost  be  said  that  there 
was  only  one  buyer  of  Bume-Jones's  work, 
thouffh  ne  was  an  enthusiastic  one.  This 
was  William  Graham  of  Orosvenor  Place, 
well  known  as  a  collector  of  early  Italianjpic- 
tures  and  of  the  works  of  the  English  Pre- 
Raphaelites  and  of  their  artistic  descendants. 
He  was  the  purchaser  of  several  water- 
colours,  of  the  *  Chant  d'Amour,*  the  '  Days 
of  Creation,'  the '  Beguiling  of  Merlin,'  and  of 
many  other  pictures  by  Burne-Jones.  After 
the  owner's  death,  at  the  sale  in  May  1886, 
the  great  prices  which  were  realised  by  these 
pictures  gave  tbe  first  visible  proof  that 
wealthy  English  people  had  learnt  to  admire 
the  ffreat  imaginative  painter.  iSr.  Graham 
and  bis  family  were  also  close  personal  friends 
of  the  artist.  Bume-Jones  introduced  Bus- 
kin to  Mr.  Graham,  and  Buskin  and  Rossetti 
were  fellow-visitors  with  Btime-Jonee  at  Mr. 
Gnfaam's  house.  There  Burne-Jones  often 
talked  of  art  and  literature  with  rare  genius, 
Tersatility,  humour,  and  information. 

It  was  at  the  opening  of  the  Grosvenor 
Gallery  in  1877  that  Bume-Jones'e  work 
was  practically  first  introduced  to  the  great 
world.  The  three  pictures  last  named  were 
his  principal  contribution,  aud  they  made  a 
proqigiouB  impression.  The  Philistines  dis- 
liked them,  of  course,  but  by  this  time  the 
educated  public  had  been  sufficiently  pre- 
Mred  for  a  poetical  and  anconveotional  art; 
the  litprary  class  was  captured ;  the  o^ns 
of  public  opinion  were  mostly  not  hostile. 
Teh  direct  indeed  was  tbe  reception  a&* 
corded  to  Bume-Jones  from  that  which  had 
greeted  the  youngMillais  and  Holman  Hunt 
a  quarter  <>f  a  century  before ;  for  tn  the  inter- 
val not  only  had  the  common  views  about 
painting  been  greatly  shaken  br  the  writings 
of  Ruskin,  but  the  poems  of  William  Morris 
and  Rossetti  had  won  acceptance,  with  alarge 
class  of  readers,  for  the  sentiments  which 
find  expression  in  Bume-Jones's  pictures, 
Ihiring  tbe  years  of  the  existence  of  the  Gros- 
venor  Gallery,  1877-1887  and  in  the  annual 
exhibitions  of  its  successor,  the  New  Gallery, 
BumeJonee's  work  formed  the  centre  of 
Attraction.  It  was  at  one  or  other  of  these 
rooms  tliat  he  exhibited,  besides  the  metures 
already  mentioned,  the  'Sfirror  of  Venus* 
(1877),  the  'Pygmalion  '  series  (1879),  the 
■Golden  Staus''(1880),  the 'Wheel  of  Fq>^ 


tune'  (1883),  'King  CophetuaandtheBe^^ 
Maid'  (1684),  'The  Garden  of  Fan'  (1887), 
and  a  score  of  other  pictures  which  at  once 
became  celebrated,  together  with  a  number 
of  \Bif  individual  portraits,  amons  which 
that  ox  the  painter's  dan^ter  is  pera^M  tlie 
best  remen^ered'.  A  still  more  striking 
success  was  attuned  by  the  '^  Briar  Bose 
series,  when  the  four  lane  pictuns  whidi 
compose  it  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  A^paw 
at  tneir  gallery  in  Bond  Street  in  June 
1890.  Both  here  and  in  various  great 
towns  these  four  splendid  illustrations  of 
the  old  fairv  tale  of  '  Tbe  Sleeping  Beauty ' 
were  visited  by  crowds,  and  the  sentiment, 
design,  and  colour  of  these  pictures  ma^ 
fairly  be  said  to  have  overwhelmed  all  criti- 
cal opposition.  From  Messrs.  Agnew  they 
passed  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Alexander 
Henderson  of  Buscot  Park,  Berkshire. 

Tn  1686,  at  the  suggestion  of  his  friend^ 
Sir  Frederic  Leighton,  Biuue-Jones  was  no- 
minated (without  his  knowledge)  fbr  eleation 
at  the  Iu>yU  Academy,  and  ne  was  chosen 
A.II.A.  But  he  exhibited  only  one  pieture  at 
Burlington  House, '  The  Dejrtihs  of  the  Sea,' 
in  1686.  Like  all  who  saw  it  there,  the  artist 
fbund  that  the  picture  looked  strange  and 
ineffective  among  its  incongruous  surround- 
ings; he  sent  nothing  more  to  the  Academy, 
and  finally  in  1693  he  resigned  his  connection 
with  that  body,  'not  from  pique,'  to  use  the 
words  of  a  letter  which  he  addressed  at  the 
time  to  the  present  writer, '  but  because  I  am 
not  fitted  fbr  these  associations,  where  I  find 
myself  committed  to  much  that  I  dislike.'  It 
was  at  this  momentthat  theNewOallerywas 
holdings  representative  exhibition  of  Burae- 
Jones's  works,  which  was  repeated  on  a 
faller  scale,  and  witb  atil!  greater  snccess, 
MX  months  alter  his  death,  simultaneously 
with  a  Tery  c^tnce  exhibition  of  his  poi, 

?es(ul,  and  chaUt  drawings  at  the  Burlingtcn 
'ine  Arts  Club. 

In  1878'  Meriin  and  "ViTien,*  or  'The  Be- 
guiling of  Merlin,'  was  sent  to  the  Paris 
Exhibition,  and  from  that  time  forward  the 
name  of  Bume-Jones  was  h^d  in  high 
honour  by  the  French.  The  'Copbetua' 
was  regarded  with  sincere  admiration  when 
it  was  shown  in  the  exhibition  of  1689 ; 
a  like  acclaim  greeted  the  artist's  mcturea 
at  Brussels  in  1897,  and  in  bhe  English 
pavilion  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1900; 
and  much  success,  both  on  tbe  continent 
and  in  America,  as  well  as  in  England, 
awaited  the  ma^ificent  T^roductions  of  a 
hundred  of  his  works  whien  were  made  by 
the  Berlin  FIu>tographic  Company.  _  Of  out- 
ward signs  of  hononr  he  leceived  hie  diaiet 
nomerous  fineign  medala  were  Vfraided  to 
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hki;  umveruty  nftde  him  an  hononiy 
9.0X.  at  the  Escwnia  of  1881,  his  coHe^ 
(Exeter)  elected  him  an  honoraiy  fellow  in 
18^,  and  in  1894  Queen  Victoria,  on  the  ad- 
Tioeof  Mr.  Gladstone,  conferred  a  baronetcy 
upon  faira.  He  dfed  suddenly,  in  the  morn- 
ing (rf  17  June  1898;  a  memorial  service  in 
his  honour  was  held  at  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  hia  remains  reet  in  the  churchyard  at 
Bottin);;dean,  near  Btdghtcm,  at  which  village 
be  had  his  country  home.  He  left  a  son, 
Philip,  the  second  banmet,  a  practisisff 
artist,  and  a  daugfater,  MaiKaiet.  married  to 
Mr.  J.  W.  Mac^ 

Portraits  of  Burne-Jones  were  painted  by 
Mt.  O.  p.  Watte,  R.A.,  and  by  the  painte/e 
ton  Rulip.  Both  ^tuxei  beloDg  to  Lady 
Btune-Jooes. 

On  16  and  18  July  1888,  what  wen  called 
the  'remaining  works'  of  the  painter — 
ohieiy  drawings  and  studiee,  large  and  small 
— were  sold  at  Christie's,  when  206  lots 
vealised  almost  80^000/.  These,  however, 
reprewoted  only  asmall  part  of  the  truly  tm- 
mrass  output  «  a  life  of  incessant  and  ex- 
hausting labour.  Soon  afterwards  a  move^ 
meat  was  organised  among  his  admirers  for 
the  purchase  of  one  of  his  chief  pictures  for 
the  nation ;  the  result  was  the  acquisition, 
ftom  the  executors  of  the  earl  of  Whamclifie, 
of  the  famons  '  King  Cophetua,'  which  now 
ban^  in  the  National  Qailery.  A  verv  inte- 
resting book  of  drawings,  containing  designs 
whidt  were  sever  carried  out,  was  Iwt  by  the 
•xtist  to  the  British  Hasenm. 

A  notice  ot  BnraoiJonQs  ought  not  to 
terminate  without  some  reference  to  other 
■ides  ci  his  talent  than  those  represented  bv 
his  finished  pictures.  His  decorative  work 
was  extremely  voluminous ;  for  instance, 
the  list  of  cartoons  for  stained-glass  win- 
dows which  he  famished  to  Mr.  Malcolm 
Belf  B  book  has  scarcely  a  blank  year  between 
1867  and  1808,  and  the  number  mounts  up 
to  several  hundreds.  The  fiveeu-liest  (1867- 
IfiOt)  were  sxecuted  by  Messrs.  Powell,  the 
reel  from  1861  onwards  by  Messrs.  Morris  & 
Co.  Bume-Jonesalso  made  a  few  decorations 
fat  houses  (notably  for  the  Esrl  of  O&^le's 
bonae  in  Kesungton)  and  a  large  number  of 
dengM  for  tayestey  and  needknrork,  among 
whiui  t^  'LauDoelot'  B«ies  for  Stanmore 
fiall  ie  the  chiti.  He  cave  much  time  and 
tboo^  tohis  deMgn  called '  TheTree  of  Life,' 
eowmted  in  mosaic  by  Salviatifor  the  Ameri- 
oaniohnrch  in  Rome,  This  workhe  r^arded 
with  pftitieular  afieetion,  for,  as  he  said,  '  it 
IB  to  be  in  Rome,  and  itis  to  last  for  eternity.' 
Again,  his  iUustratioas  for  books,  although 
not  numerous,  are  extremely  memorable. 
He  was  genuinely  intensted  in  Uozris's 


Kelmwott  I^ess,  although  he  was  in  nowajr 
concerned  in  its  management ;  he  made  the 
drawings  to  illustrate  we  ftmonsKelmsoott 
Chaucer,  which  are  worthy  alike  of  the  genius 
of  artist  and  poet.  Chaucer,  however,  had 
no  exclusive  command  orerhis  literary  afi'ee- 
tions,  for,  as  is  evident  from  nearly  all  hie 
picturea,  he  was  a  passionate  student  of 
Celtic  romance,  whether  represented  bjr  Sir 
Thomas  Malory  and  other  English  writers, 
or  by  the  documents  publish^  by  Frenoh 
scholaje  such  as  M.  Qaston  Paris.  It  may 
be  added  that  his  feeling  for  the  Celtic  race 
was  something  more  than  literary.  Faraway 
from  politics  as  he  was,  he  was  deeply  stirred 
by  the  ^mell  movement,  and  was  an  en- 
tnusiastio  admirec  of  the  Insh  leader.  As  to- 
other inteHsfea  he  had  a  icholaii^  and  exaob 
knowledge  of  all  kinds  of  Heuavai  tales, 
Eastern  and  Western,  was  familiar  with 
IVHerbelot  and  Silveetre  de  Sat^,  was  also 
interested  in  medissval  Jewish  lore,  and  de- 
voted to  Marco  Polo  and  the  travellers  of  the 
middle  ages.  So,  too,  as  many  of  his  pictures 
prove,  he  studied  the  Greek  mythology  ftom 
its  romantic  side,  and  would  devote  untiring' 
labour  to  such  a  subject  as  the  Perseus  myth 
whenever,  as  Chaucer  and  the  medieeval 
writEos  had  dona  before  him,  be  found  it 
possible  to  treat  a  daasicsl  story  m 
romantic  spirit. 

It  is  too  soon  to  attempt  to  form  any  final 
judnnent  as  to  Bume-Jones's  place  in  art. 
In  days  when  there  is  no  univosal  agree- 
ment upon  first  principles,  and  when  it  is 
T^mrded  as  an  tygun  question  whrther  an 
artist  should  follow  the  ideals  of  Botticelli 
or  the  ideals  of  Velasquex,  it  is  certain, 
that  the  worii  of  a  painter  so  individual  as 
Bome-Jonea  will  provoke  as  modi  anta- 
gonism as  admiration.  To  those  who  dislike 
'literary'  painting — that  is,  the  painting 
which  greatly  depends  for  its  eSeet  upon  the 
associations  of  poetry  and  other  forms  of 
literature — his  piotnres  will  never  give  un- 
mixed pleasure.  Literary  they  assuredly  are ; 
but  they  are  also,  in  the  highest  sense  of  tlie 
term,  decorative.  No  artist  of  the  time  baa 
surpassed  him  as  a  master  of  intricate  lin^ 
or  has  studied  more  curionsly  «id  anceeaa- 
folly  the  inmost  secrets  of  ooloiir.  Of  the 
first,  examples  may  be  seen  in  all  his  stainsd- 
glass  windows,  in  such  works  as  the  Viq{il 
drawing,  and  in  pictures  like  '  Love  among 
the  Ruins;'  of  the  latter  we  have  instances 
oi  extraordinary  subtlety  in  the  Pygmalion 
series,  and  cf  extraordinary  riohnees  and ' 
depth  in  the  '  Chant  d'Amour'  and  '  King 
Cophetua.*  It  is  surely  safe  to  say  that  gif^s 
like  these  of  themselves  entitle  their  poe-  ' 
sessor  to  he  called  a  great  paintoi.   Xhn , 
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chief  ohetacle  to  complete  acceptance,  in 
Burne-JoneB's  cue,  is  to  he  found  in  the 
peculiar  quklity  of  hi«  sentiment  and  in  its 
limited  ran^  Kot  only  was  the  type  of 
itomance  which  he  loved  remote  from  modern 
life — all  romance  is  that,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree — but  be  presented  it  habitoidly  in  a 
form  which  full-blooded  humanity  finds 
it  difficult  to  enjoy.  This  is  as  much  as  to 
say  that  Bume-Jonee,  that  rare  modern  pro- 
duct of  Celtic  romance  in  matters  of  feeling 
and  of  the  Botticellian  tradition  in  art',  only  ' 
appeals  in  all  his  strength  and  fulness  to 
people  of  a  certain  type  of  mind  and  educa- 
tion; but  to  them  he  appeals  as  no  other 
modem  painter  has  done — to  them  his  name 
is  the  symbol  of  all  Uiat  is  most  beautiful 
and  most  permanent  in  poetry  and  art. 

[Personal  koowlcdgs;  Tarions  letters  to 
ftieods;  Malcolm  Bell's  Sir  Edward  finme- 
JoBSs:  aEscord  and  a  Beriew,  edit.  1898; 
the  New  Gallery  Catalogue,  18S8-9  ;  Some  Be- 
coUectiona  of  Sir  Edward  BornfrJones,  by 
Joseph  Jacobs,  '  Ninoleentli  Century,'  Jannary 
189tl,  A  Ml  life  of  the  painter,  with  selections 
lirum  his  oameroiui  and  highly  characteristic 
letters,  was  issued  by  hia  widow  in  1901 
(2  Tola.)]  T.  H.  W. 

BURNETT,  GEORGE  (1822-1890),  Ws- 
torion  and  heraldic  author,  bom  on  9  March 
1822,  was  third  son  of  John  Burnett  of  Eem- 
nay,  an  estate  in  Central  Aberdeenshire,  by 
Mary,  daughter  of  Charles  Stuart  of  Duneam. 
Educated  partly  in  Germany  he  acquired  a 
taste  for  art  and  became  a  very  competent 
critic  both  of  mnsio  and  punting,  and  was 
fcnr  many  years  musical  critic  for  the  *  Scots- 
man '  newspaper. 

He  was  called  to  the  Scots  bar  in  1846, 
but  did  not  practise  much,  devoting  himself 
to  the  literary  aide  of  the  profession  and 
distinguishing  himself  specially  in  the  his- 
torical and  heraldic  (particularly  the  genoa- 
iogical)  branches.  The  Spalding  Club  was 
in  its  full  vigour  at  the  date  of  Burnett's 
early  manhood  under  the  learned  super- 
vision of  John  Hill  Burton,  George  Gibb, 
Joseph  Kobertson,  Cosmo  Innes,  and  its 
secretary,  John  Stuart — scholars  with  all  of 
whom,  as  well  as  with  "W.  Forbes  Skene,  the 
Celtic  historian,  Burnett  became  intimately 
acquunted.  In  Scottish  geneal<wy  and 
peerage  law  he  was  one  tn  the  ioremost 
lawyers  of  his  time.  He  wrote  'Popular 
Genealogists,  or  the  Art  of  Pedigree 
Making*^  in  1865, '  The  Bed  Book  of  Meu- 
teith  BeTiewed'  in  1681,  and  towards  the 
close  of  his  life  a  *  Treatise  on  Heraldry, 
British  and  Foreign,'  which  was  completed 
h^  the  Bev.  John  Woodward  in  1801 ;  their 
joint  work  is  a  mastei-ly  treatise  on  that 


subject.  But  Burnett's  principal  historic^ 
work  by  which  he  will  be  long  remembered 
is  the  edition  of  the '  Exchequer  BoUs '  from 
1264  to  1607  (toIb.  i-zii.),  published  under 
the  control  of  the  lord  clerk  register,  which 
he  undertook  on  the  death  of  John  Stuart 
1813-1877)  [q.  v.]  and  continued  between 
881  and  1890,  in  twelve  volumes.  The  pre- 
faces to  these  volumes  contain  indispensable 
materials  for  the  history  of  Scotland  during 
the  period  to  which  they  relate.  In  1864 
Burnett  entered  the  Lyon  office  as  Lyon 
depute,  and  two  years  later,  when  the  office 
was  reorganised  on  the  death  of  the  Earl  of 
Kinnoull,  he  became  Lyon  King  of  Arms, 
and  ably  discharged  the  duties  of  the  office. 
He  restored  it  from  an  honorary  and  titular 
office  into  a  working  one,  and  in  this  was 
ably  seconded  by  Mr.  Stodart,  the  Lyon 
clerk,  an  accomplished  genealogist. 

Burnett,  who  received  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
in  1681  from  the  university  of  Edinbui^h, 
died  on  24  Jan.  1890.  He  married  Alice, 
youngest  daughter  of  Jolm  Alexander 
Stuart  (son  of  Charles  Stuart  of  Duneani}, 
and  left  a  son  and  daughter. 

[Prirats    information;     Burke's  Landed 

Qeotry.]  JE.  M. 

BURNS,  Sib  GEORGE,  first  baronet 
(1795-1890),  shipowner,  youugest  ma  of  the 
Rev.  John  Bums  (1744-1839)  of  Glasgow, 
vounger  brother  of  John  Buras(1774-16d0) 
tq.T.fand  of  Allan  Bums  (1781-1813)  [q.v.], 
was  bom  in  Glasgow  on  10  Dec.  1795.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-tiiree,  in  partnership  with 
a  third  brother,  James,  he  comuencea  busi- 
ness in  Glasgow  as  a  gemeral  merchant^ 
and  in  1824,  in  connection  with  Hugh 
Matthie  of  Liverpool,  established  a  line  of 
small  sailing  vessels  trading  between  the 
two  ports.  Belfast  was  soon  included  in 
their  operations ;  sailing  vessels  gave  place 
to  steamers;  in  1830  they  joined  their 
business  with  that  of  the  Mclvers,  and  for 
many  years  held  a  practical  monopoly 
of  the  trade  between  Liverpool,  the 
north-east  of  Ireland,  and  the  west  of 
Scotland,  the  Mclvers  managing  the  Liver- 
pool business,  and  James  Bums  that  of 
Glasgow,  while  George  devoted  himscif 
more  especially  to  the  control  of  the  ship- 
ping. In  1838,  in  conjunction  with  Samuel 
Cunard  [q.  v.].  Robert  Napier  (1791-1876) 
[q.  v.l,  and  others,  they  founded  the  cele- 
brated Cunard  Company,  which  secured  the 
admiralty  contract  for  carrying  the  North 
American  mails,  and  in  1840  made  their 
start  with  four  steamers  of  the  average 
burden  of  1,160  tons,  with  a  speed  of  8^ 
knotSf  and  making  the  passage  m  fbnrteen 
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or  fifteen  davs.  From  that  time  to  the 
present  the  nistoTy  of  the  CtmaTd  Com- 
pany would  be  the  history  of  the  growth 
and  development  of  steam  navigation, 
in  the  yery  van  of  which  it  has  all 
along  been  mstinguidied  hj  the  exoellenc© 
of  its  ships  and  of  the  general  managonent. 
The  original  Bhareholders  were  gradnallj 
bought  out  till  the  whole  was  rested  in  tlw 
three  families  of  Cunard,  Bums,  and 
JAclver,  and  so  it  continued  for  many 
years,  the  Cunards  managing  its  affairs  in 
America,  the  brothers  David  and  GharleB 
SIcIver  in  Liverpool,  and  George  and  James 
Bums  in  Glasgow.  Having  acquired  a 
princely  fortune,  George  retired  irom  the 
active  management  in  1660,  purclused  the 
estate  of  Wemysa  Bay,  and  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  mainly  at  Castle  Wemyse, 
where  he  died  on  2  June  1890,  The  year 
before  he  had  been  made  a  baronet.  To  the 
last  he  preserved  his  faculties,  could  read 
without  spectacles,  and  took  a  lively  in- 
terest in  public  affairs,  ae  well  as  in  the 
management  of  his  own.  He  married  in 
1822  Jane,  daughter  of  James  Cleland  [q.v.}, 
by  whom  he  had  seven  children,  of  wbom 
only  two— sons — survived. 

John,  the  elder  son,  succeeded  his  father 
in  the  management  of  the  business;  and 
when,  in  1880,  it  was  converted  into  an 
open  limited  liability  compaOT,  he  waa  ap- 
pointed its  chairman.  In  18D7  he  was  raised 
to  the  peeru^  as  Iiord  InvBrdyde ;  he  died 
on  13  Feb.  1901,  and  his  wife  Emily,  daugh- 
ter of  Oeorge  Cleric  Arbuthnot,  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  both  being  boned  on  10  Feb.  at 
Wemyas  Bay. 

[UsD  of  the  Time  (12U)  fd.J;  Times,  3  Jnne 
1890;  'Fortunes  made  in  Bnsioess,  ii.  330  «t 
teq. ;  Lindsay's  Hist,  of  Uerehant  Sfaipptag,  iv. 
179et8eq.]  J.  K.  L. 

BURROWS,  Sir  GEORGE,  first  baro- 
net (1801-1887),  physician,  was  a  sciou  of 
an  old  Kentish  family  of  yeomen,  and  the 
eldest  son  of  Oeone  Man  Bnrzows,  M.B., 
F.R.C.P. ,  of  Bloomsbury  Square,  London,  by 
Lis  wife  ^hia,  second  daughter  of  Thomas 
Dnice  of  Onancery  Lane.  Bom  in  Blooms- 
bury  Square  on  28  Nov.  1801,  he  was  edu- 
cated for  six  years  at  Ealing,  under  Dr. 
Nicholas,  where  he  had  Cardinal  Newman 
for  a  adioolfellow.  After  leaving  school, 
in  1810  he  attended  the  lectures  of  John 
Abemethy  [q.  v.],  hia  future  father-in-law, 
at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  and  other 
courses  delivered  by  Professors  Brande  and 
Faraday  at  the  Royal  Institution.  He  was 
admitted  scholar  of  Caius  College,  Cam- 
bridge, on  7  Oct.  1820,  graduating  B.A.  in 


1826  (tenth  wrangler),  M3.  in  1896,  and 
M.D.inl881.  He  alBO  carried  off  the  Tancred 
medical  studentship.  'While  at  Cambrid^ 
he  was  well  known  as  a  cricketer,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  an  oarsman ;  he  or- 
ganised and  pulled  stroke  in  the  first  six-oar 
racing  boat  that  floated  on  the  Cam.  He 
was  junior  fellow  and  mathematical  lecturer 
of  CaiuB  College  from  1826  to  1835. 

Returning  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital 
from  Cambridge,  Burrows  studied  as  a  dresser 
imder  Sir  'William  Lawrence  {a.  v.],  and  as 
clinical  clerk  under  Br.  Peter  Mere  Latham 
[q.  T.]  Soon  afterwards  he  travelled  with  a 
patient  on  the  continent,  and  studied  at 
Favia  and  in  France  and  Gennany.  He 
passed  six  months  in  Paris  in  the  anatomical 
schools  under  Breachet,  and  while  in  Italy 
studied  under  Scarjia  and  Panezza. 

In  1829  Gambndge  University  granted 
him  a  license  to  practise,  and  he  was  ad- 
mitted in  the  same  year  an  inceptor  candi- 
date at  the  College  of  Physicians.  He  had 
seen  and  studied  cholera  in  Italy,  and  in 
1832,  during  the  great  cholera  epidemic  in 
London,  he  was  placed  by  the  governors  of 
St.  Bartholomew  s  Hospital  in  chaise  of  an 
auxiliary  establishment.  At  the  end  of  1833 
he  was  appointed  joiut  lecturer  on  medical 
jurisprudence  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital 
with  Br.  Roupell,  and  in  1834  sole  lecturer 
on  thia  subject.  Hia  first  lecture  on  forensic 
medicine,  which  was  separately  printed,  was 
published  in  the  '  Loudon  Medical  and  Suigi- 
calJournal' fbr4Feh.  1832.  Inl836hewaa 
made  joint  lecturer  on  medicine  with  Br. 
Latham,  and  in  1841  succeeded  as  sole  lec- 
turer. Hislectureswereplain,^udiciou8,and 
complete.  In  1834  he  was  appomted  the  first 
assistant  physician  to  the  hospital,  with  the 
charge  of  medical  out-patients,  and  was  pro- 
moted full  physician  in  1841;  he  held  this 
post  until  1863,  when  he  was  placed  on  the 
consulting  staff.  On  this  occasion  he  was  pre- 
sented with  a  testimonial  by  his  colleagues. 
He  was  for  many  years  physician  to  Christ's 
HospttoL   He  joined  the  College  of 

Physicians  as  s  member  in  1829,  ana  was 
elected  a  fellow  in  1833.  In  that  institution 
he  subsequently  delivered  the  Qulatonian 
(1834),  Croontan  (1836-6),  and  Lumleian  lec- 
tures (1843-4).  tie  held  the  office  of  censor 
in  1839, 1840, 1843,  and  1846,  of  councilloT 
for  five  periods  of  three  years  between  1838 
and  1870,  and  from  1860  to  1869  was  the 
representative  of  the  college  in  the  General 
Medical  Council ;  he  was  one  of  the  treasurera 
from  1860  to  18<33,  and  was  president  from 
1871  to  1876.  In  1846  he  was  elected  a  fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society,  and  in  1873  received  the 
degree  of  B.CX.  from  Oxford,  and  in  1861 
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that  of  LL.D.  from  Carabridffe.  In  1861!  he 
vaa  president  of  the  Britieh  Medical  Aeaocia- 
ttoB,  and  in  1868  he  became  president  ok  the 
Boral  Medical  and  Ohirui:pcaI  Sodetj.  In 
1870  he  was  made  phTsIcian  extraordinary 
to  the  queen,  and  in  1873,  on  the  death  of  Sir 
Henry  Holland  [q.  v.],  he  became  physician 
in  ordinary.  Inie74he  was  created  a  baronet. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  the  senate  of  the 
London  Unirersity.  On  11  Bee.  1660  he  was 
elected  honorary  nllow  of  Catiis  College. 

Burrows  continued  to  see  patients  at  his 
residence,  1 8  Cavendish  Square,  until'  shortly 
before  his  death,  when  he  became  incapaci- 
tated by  bronchitis  and  emphysema,  to  which 
he  ultimately  succumbed.  He  diedinCaTen- 
dish  Square  on  12  Dec.  1887,  in  his  etghty- 
eeyenth  year,  and  was  buried-^t  Hiehgate 
cemetery  on  Saturday,  17  Dec.  1887.  On 
16  Sept.  1834  he  married  Elinor,  youngest 
daughter  of  John  Abemethy,  by  whom  he 
had  eight  children;  two  children  died  in  early 
life,  and  three  sons,  who  attained  to  man- 
hood, predeceased  him.  Lady  Burrows  died 
in  1883. 

In  person  Burrows  was  tall,  well  formed, 
with  handsome  and  expressive  features ;  his 
voice  was  dear,  he  alwayb  spoke  briefly  and  to 
the  point.  There  is  a  portrait  of  him  by 
Knight  in  the  great  hail  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital ;  it  was  painted  by  subscrip- 
tion from  his  friends  and  pupils  in  1866.  A  , 
secondportrait  in  his  robes  as  president  of  the 
HoyalCoUegeofPhyflicianSjbyW.  Richmond, 
R.  A.,  painted  about  1874,  is  now  in  the  pos- 
wesion  of  his  sou,  Sir  V.  A.  Burrows,  hart., 
at  38  Ennismore  Gardens,  London.  There  is 
also  a  hupt,  executed  about  1876,  by  Wug- 
mailer,  at  the  Boyal  College  of  PhysicianB, 
and  a  rej^ca,  executed  in  1898,  by  Danta 
Sodini  of  Florence,  in  the  hall  of  the  Cleneral 
Medical  Council,  Oxford  Street,  London,  W.  < 

Burrows's  Lumleian  lectures  *On  Dis- 
orders of  the  Cerebral  Circulation  and  the 
Connection  between  Affections  of  the  Brain 
and  Diseases  of  t>ft» Heart '  were  published  in 
book  form  in  1846.  In  them  be  explained  and 
illustMted  experimentally  the  condition  of 
the  circulation  in  the  brain  under  varying 
conditions  of  pressure.  In  1840  and  1841  he 
wrota  the  articles  on  *  Rubeola  and  Scarlpt 
Fever'  and  on  '  Hsemorrhages'  in  Tweedie's 
'  Library  of  Medicine.'  He  ako  published 
'Clinical  Lectures  on  Medicine*  in  the '  Medi- 
cal Times  and  Gazette,'  and  papers  in  the 
'  Medtco-Chirnrg^eal  Trvisactions/  vols, 
xzvii.  and  xxx. 

[British  Medical  Jonrnat,  1887;  Tb«  lADcet, 
18S7;  ChnrchiU's  Medical  Direct.;  Lodge's 
Baronetage;  information  supplied  by  his  eon- 
in-kv,  Alfred  WUlett.  es^.,  F.B.C.S..  of  30  Wim- 


pole  StTeet ;  Msmoir  ^  Sit  Jubm  Paget  in  th» 
St.  BarUioiomew'B  Hoqatal  Bpport*,  1887 1 
Venn's  Bioga.  Eisb.  t>f  QtoiTiUe  and  Ciiaa  CoU. 
1898,  u.  179.]  W.  W.  W. 

BUKTON,  Sib  FREDERIC  WILLUU 
^816-1900),  painter  in  wator-colooiB  and 
aiiector  of  tlw  National  Qalleiy,  London* 
was  bom  on  8  April  1816  at  Corofin  Hoom 
on  Inchiquin  Lue,  co.  Glare,  Ireland.  He 
was  the  third  son  of  Samuel  Frederic  But- 
ton, a  gentleman  of  private  means  and  dis- 
tinguiuied  as  an  amateur  landscape  painter, 
who  possessed  coosidsmfala  propesty  at  Mup- 
gret,  eo.  Limerick ;  be  traced  his  dtiscent  in 
a  direct  line  from  Sir  Edward  Burton  of 
York,  who,  for  hie  loyalty  and  military  ser- 
vices in  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  was  made  ai 
knight-banneret  by  Edward  IV  in.  1460. 
Sir  Edward's  grandson  Edward  was  the 
founder  of  the  family  of  the  Burtons 
Ixmgncff  Hall  in  Shropahire.  'Fhomas  and 
Francis,  two  sons  of  Ediward  Barton  of 
Longnor,  settled  in  Inland  in  1610,  and  ae- 
quired  considerable  lauded  profterty  in  co. 
Clare.  From  this  Francis  Sir  Frederic  But- 
ton's father  was  lineally  descended.  His 
mother,  Hannah,  was  the  daughter  of  Robert 
Mallet,  civil  engineer  of  Dublin. 

In  18^  the  Burtons  removed  to  Dublin 
for  the  purpose  of  c<HnpIeting  the  eduoatioD 
of  their  younger  children;  and  here  Frederic, 
who  had  very  early  developed  a  great  love 
of  art,  lecoived  his  elementary  instruction  in 
drawing  under  the  brothers  Brocas.  At  this 
time,  while  copying  a  picture  in  the  Dublia 
National  Gallery,  by  his  gp«at  personal 
beauty,  as  well  as  by  the  poomise  of  his  work, 
he  attracted  the  attention  of  Qeorge  Petrie 
[q.  v.],  landscape  painter  ajid  archci^t^st, 
which  ffttv  into  a  lifelong  friendship.  For 
a  time  Burton's  artistic  work  was  influenced 
by  that  Petrie.  But  very  eari^  he  de- 
veloped a  vigour  in  the  grasp  of  his  subject 
and  a  commuid  of  colour  which  Petrie,  with 
all  his  refinement  of  fo^Uvg,  never  attained. 
He  made  such  rapid  progress  in.  his  art  that 
in  1837,  when  he  was  only  twenty-one,  ha 
was  elected  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Hiber- 
nian Academy,  of  which  he  became  a  full 
member  in  1839.  He  first  acquired  distinc- 
tion as  a  painter  of  miniatures  and  waters 
colour  portrait's.  But  in  1830  a  drawing  o£ 
a  Jewish  rabbi  gave  promise  of  iriiat  he  waa 
to  be  in  a  htmer  neld  of  art.  This  vras 
confirmed  in  1640  by  his  *  Blind  Girl  at  the 
Holy  Well,'  and  in  1841  by  hU  'Ana 
Fisherman's  Drowned  Child,*  and  his  '  Con- 
naught  Toilette.'  The  first  two  of  these 
drawings  were  acquired  by  the  Irish  Art 
Union,  and  6nely  engraved  for  their  sub- 
Boriben.  The  'Connaught  Toilette,'  if  « 
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wadUMD  msy  Wdnwn  fiom  the  contidei^ 
•h^  hiE^fawBpaoe  paidfor  it  atlthetimefWas 
•l  ami  fiaar  wozk,  hat  vaa  iiiifl»timitely 
bomt  Tith  a  number  c£  other  pictures  at  an 
exlttlntioa  in  London.  A  scene  from  '  The 
Two  Foecari,'  produced  in  1842,  eeemft  to 
hania  been,  Burton'a  only  geniQ  picture  for 
aerml  yearn.  The  demand  upon  his  skill 
in  portniture  kept  hitn  fully  occupied  down 
to  the  sii4  of  1867.  Hie  portcaite  were 
marked  by  so  much  subtlety  ta  expresuon,  as 
well  as  beauty  of  execution,  that  the  best 
people  it>  Dublin  thronged  his  studio,  and' his 
por^raite  became  precdons  heirlooms  in  their 
Itouliea.  ETerv  year  showed  an  ad-ranoe  in 
the  mmttittj  of  this  teanah  of  act.  Itreached 
its  bigheeti  point  in  two  laige  drawings  of 
Hdvn  SlaiHit— one  standing  as  Anlagone,  the 
othwaeatad  in  private  dress.  lUesawere 
ttdiibited  is  the  Koyal  Academy  in  1889, 
and  ]^aced  him  among  the  leading  water- 
cohrar  painters  of  the  dar.  For  the  next 
two  yean  he  remained  in  t)ublin,fuliy  occu- 
sied  in  nainting  portraits,  true  as  likenesses, 
but  with  the  added  cfaatm  only  to  be  given 
by  the  artist  gifted  with  the  power  of  snow- 
ing the  soul  behind  the  face. 

Surton's  handsome  features,  bis  peculiar 
distinctiaa  of  manner,  and  great  intelligence 
^▼e  hbn  at  this  time  a  distinguished  place 
m  Dublin  society.  He  numbered  among  his 
intiaMte  fHends  Dr.  Stokes,  Dr.  Graves, 
Bidu^  Qrsves,  Dr.  James  Todd,  Lord  Dan- 
nvoi,  Samuel  Fergnson,  Thomas  Daviea, 
Anster,  Sir  Thmnaa  Larcom — in  short, 
9WWJ  man  in  Dublin  who  vras  eminent  in 
aeiance,  aiuhseolwy,  law,  literature,  or  art. 
With  some  of  these  he  was  actively  asso- 
ciated in  the  council  of  the  Koyal  Irish 
Academr  and  in  the  foundation  of  the 
AiduBoiEoRieal  Society  of  Ireland.  During 
this  period  he  occanonally  visited  Qennany, 
where  he  b^an  his  studies  of  the  old  mas- 
ters, which  ne  afterwards  prosecuted  in  all 
the  nlleBies  of  Europe.  While  in  Munich 
in  1844  he  was  engaged  by  the  king  of 
Bavaria  to  make  copies  of  pictures,  and  also 
to  restore  some  of  the  pictures  in  the  royal 
collection. 

At  the  end  of  1861  Button  le&  Dublin  for 
GeimaaT,  andsettled  in  Munieh^which  formed 
his  head^uartOTB  for  the  next  seven  years. 
Ihmi^Uus  period  he  madehimself  thoroughly 
fcmiHar  wiui  all  the  German  galleries,  vrent 
deeply  into  the  study  of  German  art  work 
in  all  ks  branches,  and  made  innumerable 
atndies  for  fatare  use  in  floweis,  landscape, 
figure*,  and  costume.  He  also  completed 
•everal- elaborate  drawings,  which  he  l»Y>ught 
•var  with  hun  on  his  annual  visUisto  Lon^n, 
tltt  iwttlta  of  iits  wasderisgaia  1M  fiareetA  of 


Fianoonia,  m  Nuremberg,  Bambetg,  and  t)ie 
villages  ta  llnggendorf  and  Wiudm.  Of 
these  ibA  most  distingnuAed  were:  *Fea- 
eontry  of  Franconia  waiting  for  Oonfesfiion,' 
the  *  Procession  in  Bamberg  Cathedra!,'  and 
*The  Widow  of  Wohlm.'  Of  the  last  of 
these  the  '  Times '  wrote  (7  May  1869) :  'No 
early  master,  not  Hemling  or  Van  Eyck,  not 
Martin  Schou,  Cranach,  or  Holbein,  ever 
painted  an  individual  physiognomy  more 
conscientiously  than  Mr.  Burton  has  painted 
this  widow.  And  with  all  the  old  master's 
care,  the  modem  draughtsman  has  immesr- 
surably  more  refinement  than  any  of  them.* 
This  criticism  well  expresses  the  quality  of 
Burton's  work.  In  luminous  strength  and 
harmoay  (rf  colour,  in  truth  to  nature,  in 
depth  and  sincerity  of  fteling,  be  recalled 
Habase,  Van  Eyw,  and  other  great  early 
mastmrs,  bub  be  added  to  tiieae  qualities  an 
accuracy  of  line,  a  refinement  and  sugges- 
tiveness  of  expression,  with  a  pervadinz 
sense  of  beauty,  which  marked  tlie  hand  and 
heart  of  an  origmal  as  well  ns  a  highly 
accomplished  artist.  These  qualities  were 
quickly  recognised,  his  drawings  were  eagerly 
sought  for,  and  now,  whenever  the_y  come  into 
the  market,  fetch  very  high  prices.  They 
led  to  his  admission,  in  1866,  as  an  as- 
sociate of  the  'Old'  (now  Royal)  W^ater 
Colour  Society,  and  to  bis  promotion  to  full 
membership  in  1856.  "Year  by  year  until 
1870  bis  drawings  formed  a  conspicuous  fea- 
ture in  die  exhibitions  of  the  society.  They 
were  few  in  number,  for  he  worted  slowly, 
sparing  no  puns  to  bring  them  up  to  the 
highest  point  of  completeness,  and  retarded 
by  a  serious  affection  of  his  eyes  which  made 
continuous  labour  dangerous.  Among  the 
most  conspicuous  of  these  drawings  were  his 
*  lostephane/  *  Cassandra  Fidele,  the  Muse 
of  Venice,'  *  Faust's  First  Sight  of  Margaret,* 
'  The  Meeting  on  the  Turret  Stairs  *  (now  in 
the  National  Gallery,  Dublin),  a  lifa-size  half- 
length  portrait  of  Mrs.  George  Murray  Sqiith 
(as  powerful  in  eflfectEis  though  painted  in  oil), 
and  the  portrait  (in  chalk)  of  'George  Eliot ' 
(now  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery)i 
During  these  years  and  on  to  1874  Burton 
was  unremitting  in  his  studies  of  the  history 
of  art  from  its  earltesb  epochs  down  to 
modem  times.  Hie  lives  as  well  as  the 
works  of  all  the  great  artists  were  madia  the 
subject  of  wide  research.  To  his  knowledge 
of  the  best  literature  of  Italy,  C^ermany, 
France,  and  England  he  was  always  making 
additions,  and  in  all  that  concerned  the  an- 
tiquities of  Ireland  and  its  music  he  kept 
pace  with  those  who  had  made  them  their 
special  study.  In  1863  he  was  elected 
a  feUow  of  t^e  London  Society  of  Anti« 
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quorieSf  where  the  extent  lud  accuracy  of 
£u  information  made  themnlTes  &lt  in  all 
the  diacusaiona  in  wliich  be  tooli  part. 

It  was  a  surprise  to  the  outside  world 
when,  in  1874,  Burton  was  appointed  direc- 
tor of  the  National  Gallery  in  Ixindon  in 
Bucceasion  to  his  friend,  Sirwilliam  Bozall 
[q.v.]  But  it  was  no  surprise  to  the  friends 
■who  knew  how  thoroughly  the  studies  of 
many  years  had  fitted  him  for  the  office. 
The  choice  was  afortunate  one  for  the  nation. 
Invested  with  almost  autocratic  power  in 
the  expenditure  of  the  liberal  sum  which  for 
many  years  was  voted  for  the  purchase  of 
additions  to  the  national  collection,  he  used 
it  with  a  discretion  founded  upon  sound 
knawle(U[e,  and  governed  by  a  resolution  to 
add  to  the  gallery  only  the  beat  works  that 
came  into  the  market.  During  the  twenty 
years  he  acted  aa  director,  no  fewer  than 
some  460  foreign,  and  some  hundred  £ng^ 
lishipictures  were  added  to  the  collection, 
cbiefty  by  purchase.  The  foreign  pictures 
were  classitied  under  his  direction  according 
to  the  different  schools,  making  compara- 
tively easy  the  study  of  the  progressive  de- 
velopment of  the  painter's  art  in  Europe 
from  it3  Infancy  onwards.  All  his  thoughts 
and  all  his  time  wore  devoted  to  the  care 
and  development  of  the  gallery.  It  was  a 
duty  to  which  he  sacrificed  without  a  mur- 
mur his  personal  ambition  as  an  artist. 
From  the  time  of  Lis  appointment  he  laid 
aside  hia  easel,  and  did  not  even  finish  work 
that  he  had  begun  and  well  advanced,  or 
turn  to  account  tlie  great  store  of  studies 
which  he  had  made  for  pictures  that  would 
have  added  much  to  hia  reputation.  By  this 
lenunciation  art  lost  much,  but  the  country 
gained  hj  it  in  the  formation  and  arrange- 
ment of  a  e(dlection  which  for  general  ex- 
cellence is  unsurpasaed,  and  by  reason  of  its 
excellence  has  induced  the  possessore  of 
paintings  of  the  highest  class  to  present  them 
as  gifts  to  fill  up  gaps  in  the  collection,  and 
BtiU  further  to  augment  ita  reputation. 
Another  service  of  the  greatest  value  he  also 
performed  in  the  public  interest  by  a  work 
into  which  be  poured  the  results  of  the  study 
and  observation  of  years :  this  was  a  cata- 
logue nuaonnf  of  the  pictures  by  foreign 
artists,  with  elaborate  bi(^piphical  and  criti- 
cal noticee,  fumiahing  m  a  compendious 
form  the  information  which  could  not  other- 
wise be  guned  by  a  student  except  at  the 
coat  oS  mfinite  Ubour  and  expense.  Un- 
fortunat«ly  this  catalt^e  was  issued  in  an 
uncouth  and  unwieldy  form,  which  robs  it 
of  its  attractiveness  and  half  its  utility. 
The  volume,  Sir  Walter  Armstrong  writes, 
*  contains  nearly  ^iree  hundred  mwM»  of 


the  paiaten  whose  works  ■»  xepfMented  oa 
the  walls,  and  the  analyns  given  of  diaiao- 
ter  in  eadh  individual  nistanoe  is  as  lemaik- 

able  for  concentrated  power  aa  is  the  reveren- 
tial tribute  paid  by  him  to  all  the  greatest 
elements  in  their  genius.  In  such  wxiting 
as  hu  notes  on.  ^mbrandt  and  Lsmardo 
and  Corr^;io,  we  feel  that  these  passages 
alone  woiud  suffice  as  witness  to  the  deep 
penetrative  power  of  his  mind,  the  large 
sympathy  of^his  nature  with  Ae  gnat  <ua 
masters. 

Burton  was  kiughted  in  1884.  On  his  re- 
tirement in  1694  from  the  directorship  of  the 
Nationid  Gallery,  despite  the  leisure  now  at 
his  command  he  did  not  resume  Hunting  nor 
toudi  Bgain  any  the  studies  which  had  for 
more  tun  twenty  years  rested  in  Us  port- 
folios. Probably  the  increased  weakness  of 
his  eyesight  and  the  long  disuse  of  his 
brush  may  have  filled  him  with  misgivings, 
and  with  a  resolve  not  to  haiard  the  pro- 
duction of  anything  below  the  level  of  the 
drawings  of  his  youth  and  middle  age.  He 
did  not  even  finish  what  a  little  more  labour 
would  have  made  one  of  his  finest  works, 
*A  Venetian  Lady  seated  at  a  Balcony,' 
from  which  the  linen  sheet,  thrown  by  him 
over  it  more  than  twenty-five  years  before, 
was  removed  only  after  his  death.  In  1896 
he  was  gratified  by  having  conferred  upon 
him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  of  Trinity  Coll^i|[e, 
Dublin.  Though  so  long  abeoit  from  Ire- 
land, his  heart  was  there  to  the  last  Always 
reserved  and  reticent  in  the  extreme  to 
strangers,  be  enjoyed  his  favourite  sto^ea 
and  pleasures  of  a  Umit«d  soetsl  arde 
in  which  he  was  held  in  hiffh  esteem,  till  hia 
health  began  to  fail  in  1800,  lie  died  un- 
married at  his  house,  43  Argyll  Koad,  Ken- 
sington, on  16  Marcji  1900,  and  waa  buried 
on  the  23nd  in  the  Mount  Jerome  ceme- 
tery, Dublin,  where  both  hia  parents  already 
rested. 

There  is  a  portrait  of  BurtMi  by  Wells, 
which  ia  received  as  a  good  likeness  of  him 
in  middle  age.   There  are  also  several  good 

photographs  of  him. 

[Family  records  ;  personal  IcDowledge ;  Times, 
27  March  1900;  Magsziue  of  Art,  May  1900, 
fMpnr     Sir  W^tsr  Annatoong.]       T.  H. 

BITBTON,  ISABEL,  Ladt  (1831-1886), 
wife  of  8ir  Richard  Francis  Bnrton  \q.  v.]. 
came  of  an  old  cathtdic  family.  Her  fathw 
was  Henry  Baymond  Arunddl,  a  lineal 
deacenduit  of  the  sixth  Baron  Arundell  of 
Wardour.  She  was  thus  able  to  idaim,  while 
living  at  Trieste,  the  rank  of  Gtiifin,  in  virtue 
of  her  descent  firom  the  first  Baron  Arund^ 
of  Wvdour,  who  haA  .  been  cnated  aa 
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bereditarr  ooant  of  die  H0I7  Boman  Empire. 
Her  mother  was  a  sister  of  the  first  Baron 
Gwrard. 

She  was  bom  in  London,  at  14  Great  Cum- 
berland Place,  on  20  March  1831,  and  edu- 
cated in  the  convent  of  the  Canonesses  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  near  Chelmsford,  and  after- 
varoHat  Boulwne,  where  she  first  met  Burton 
in  1861,  and  forthwith  formed  a  romantic 
attachment  for  him.  They  met  again  in  1856, 
from  wluch  time  their  engagement  may  be 
said  to  date,  though  it  was  never  leoogniaed 
by  her  parents.  It  was  not  until  1861  that 
she  consented  to  marrv  him  without  th^r 
apipfDval,  and  then  only  after  she  had  ob- 
tamed  a  dispensation  for  a  mixed  marriage 
ftom  Cardinal  Wiseman,  who  was  made  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case.  They  were  married  at  the  Royal  Ba- 
varian CSiapel,  Warwick  Street,  on  32  Jan. 
1861,  the  ceremony  being  performed  by  Dr. 
Heam,  the  cardinal's  vicsr-generol,  in  the 
necessary  presence  of  the  civil  registrar. 
Henceforth  she  shared  her  husband's  life  in 
travel  and  in  literature  so  far  as  a  woman 
could.  She  became  hie  secretary  and  his  aide- 
de-camp.  She  rodeandswamand  fenced  with 
him.  WhenBurtonwasrecalledftomDamas- 
euB  he  wrote  to  his  wife  the  following  laconic 
note :  '  Ordered  off ;  pay,  pack,  and  follow.' 
Except  in  the  ease  of '  'The  Ardl>ian  Nights,' 
■he  was  nsnally  her  husband's  amanuensis, 
and  saw  many  of  his  books  through  the 
press.  He  encouraged  her  to  write  on  her 
own  account.  '  Inner  Life  of  Syria*  (2  vols. 
187S;  2nd  edit.  1879)  and  *  Arabia,  Egypt, 
India'  (1879)  are  mainly  her  work,  with 
emtributions  from  her  husband.  Her  name 
also  appears  as  nominal  editor  of  his  '  Ca- 
moens,  and  as  author  of  '  The  Reviewer 
Beviewed'  appended  to  vol.  iv.  The  method 
adopted  for  issuing  'The  Arabian  Nights' 
to  private  subscribers  was  devised  by  her, 
andshe  deserves  alt  the  credit  for  its  financial 
success.  Her  own  '  household'  edition  of 
the  work  resulted  in  loss  fsee  under  BvK- 
TOK,  Sib  RicHABD  FbavcisJ.  AtTriesteone 
of  bar  diief  intereata  was  to  manage  a  local 
aocie^  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to 
animus. 

Lady  Burton's  constant  efibrts  to  farther 
her  hnaband's  eaieer^in  the  press  and  through 
semi-official  channels,  were  not  always  judi- 
eious.  She  r^rded  him  as  the  greatest 
and  least  appreciated  Englishman  of  his 
time.  He  requited  her  devotion  by  extend- 
ing to  her  absolute  confidence,  such  as  no 
male  friend  obtained  from  him,  though  even 
to  her  he  did  not  soften  the  angularities  of 
his  character.  During  the  last  years  of  his 
life  $he  proved  herself  «  davQtw4 


After  his  death  she  lived  solely  for  his 
memory.  She  took  a  cottage  close  to  his 
tomb  at  Mortlake,  where  she  was  glad  to 
receive  his  friends.  All  her  time  was  spent 
in  writing  his  biography,  and  in  preparing 
a  memonal  edition  of  his  works.  In  this 
duty  she  would  accept  neither  assistance 
nor  advice.  Though  partly  based  upon  auto- 
biographical reminiscences  dictated  by  Bur- 
tonmm8elf,and  also  upon  hisprivatejoumals, 
her  biography  (2  vols,  189S)  was  not  ad- 
mitted by  bis  surviving  relatives  to  be  the 
true  story  of  his  life.  The  glamour  which 
tended  to  distort  her  vision  is  yet  more 
mi^ed  in  her  own  antolHography,  which 
wa«  edited  by  Mr.  W.  H.  WiUcins  in  1897. 

In  1891  lAdy  Burton  received  a  pension 
of  160/.  on  the  civil  list.  She  med  on 
22  March  1896  in  a  house  in  Baker  Street, 
which  she  shared  with  a  widowed  nstor, 
Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  and  she  was  boned  by  the 
side  of  her  husband  in  the  mausoleum  tent 
in  Mortlake  cemetery. 

[The  Romnnce  of  Isabel  Lady  Bartoe,  edited 
by  W.  H.  Wilkhis,  1897.]  J.  S.  C. 

BURTON,  SiE  RICHARD  FRANCIS 
(1821-1890),  explorer  and  scholar,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Oolonel  Joseph  Nettervilte 
Burton  of  the  36th  regiment.  His  mtemal 
grand&ther  was  the  Rev.  Edward  Burton, 
rector  of  Tuam,  and  owner  of  an  estate  in 
CO.  Galway.  The  family  originaUy  came 
from  Shap  in  Westmoreland.  His  mother 
was  Martha  Beckwith,  daughter  and  co- 
heiress of  liichard  Baker  of  Barham  l^use, 
Hertfordshire.  Hu  parents  led  a  nomadio 
life,  and  his  father  aeenu  to  have  been  a 
thorough  Irishman  at  heart.  In  his  youth 
he  had  seen  service  in  Sicily  under  Sir  John 
Moore,  and  was  for  some  years  stationed  in 
Italy.  Shortly  after  his  marriage  (in  1819) 
he  retired  from  the  army,  and  ultimately 
died  at  Bath  in  1857.  He  had  three  chil- 
dren, of  whom  a  daughter  married  General 
Sir  Henry  William  Stisted  [q.  v.],  and  the 
younger  son  (Edward  Joseph  Netterville) 
became  a  captain  in  the  87th  rMfiment. 

Richard  frauds  Bprton  was  bom  at  Bar> 
ham  House  (the  reeidenoe  of  his  matemri 
grandfather)  on  19  March  1^1,  aaA  was 
baptised  in  the  parish  chordi  of  Elstree. 
He  never  had  any  regular  education.  When 
about  five  he  was  taken  abroad  by  his  parents, 
who,  according  to  the  fashion  of  those  days, 
wandered  over  the  continent,  staying  some- 
times for  a  few  years,  sometimes  for  a  few 
months,  at  such  nUces  as  Tours,  Blois,  Pau, 
Pisa,  Rome,  and  Naples.  For  a  short  while, 
in  1829,  he  was  placed  at  the  well-known 
preparatory  aohoo]  of  the  Rev.  P.  V.  Dels- 
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foese,  in  Riclimond,  where  he  was  miserable, 
and  durinff  the  later  time  a  travelling  tator 
was  provided  for  the  two  boys  in  the  person 
of  an  Oxford  andergraduate,  H.  fi.  Dupre, 
aiterwards  rector  of  SheUingford,  whom  tney 
aeem  to  have  treated  bad^.  Such  know- 
ledge as  he  acquired  was  picked  up  from 
Frenoh  and  Italian  moeters,  or  from  less 
reputable  sources.  As  a  boy  hs  learnt  col- 
loquially  half  a  doien  languages  and  dialecta, 
nw  aUo  the  we  of  Ihe  iDiall-«wotd.  A 
cosmopolitan  he  remuned  to  the  last. 

The  fi&ther  had  destined  both  his  sons  fm 
the  church,  and  go,  while  the  younger  was 
entered  at  Cambrid^  Richard  Francis  ma- 
,tnoaIated  at  Trinity  CoU^e,  Oxford,  on 
3.9  Nov.  1840,  when  already  well  on  in  his 
twentieth  year.  Before  getting  rooms  in 
college,  he  lived  for  a  short  time  in  the  house 
of  Dr.  William  Alexander  Qreenhill  [q.  v. 
Suppl.],  then  physician  to  the  Radclifie  In- 
firmary. Here  he  met  Joha  Ueory  Xewman, 
whose  churchwarden  Dr.  Qreenhill  was,  and 
also  Dr.  Arnold  of  Rug^by.  It  was  Dr.  Green- 
liill  who  started  him  ui  the  study  of  Arabic, 
by  introducing  him  to  Don  Pascual  de  Gayan- 
gos,theSpanuhBdiolar.  Burton'sacadetaical 
career  wuhuited  to  fiye  terms,  or  little  more 
tfaaBoneyear.  'Wlthluaoontinentaleducatiisi 
Bnd  his  obstinate  tempw,  he  was  not  lilnly 
to  oonfonn  to  the  mcmastic  conventioiiBthen 
prewling  at  Ox-ford.  The  only  place  where 
Le  was  veaMy  at  his  ease  seems  to  have  been 
4:he  newly  opened  gymnasium  of  Archibald 
H aclaren.  Many  of  the  etories  current  of 
his  wildnees  tae  probably  exaggerated.  It 
is  certaia  that  he  delib^ately  contrired  to 
be  rusticated,  in  order  that  he  might  achieve 
his  ambition  of.  going  into  the  army  instead 
of  the  church.  In  a^r  life  he  never  re- 
garded the  university  as  an  imuata  nooerea. 
He  was  glad  to  revisit  Oxfor^  to  point  out 
his  fortBttr  rooms  in  college,  and  to  call  on 
one  of  bis  old  tutors,  the  fiev.  Thomas 
Bhovt. 

At  the  be^nnin^  of  1842,  when  the  first 
A&haii  war  was  still  unfinished,  there  was 
little  difficulty  in  obtaining  for  Burton  the 
iOadstshq>  that  ho  desired  in  the  Indian  army. 
He  set  sail  for  India  round  the  Cape  on 
18  June  1842,  accompanied  by  a  bull  terrier 
of  the  Oxford  breed,  and  landed  at  Bombay 
on  S8  Got.  He  was  forthwith  posted  as 
ensign  to  the  18th  renment  of  the  Bombay 
native  infantry,  on  the  cadre  of  which  he 
remained  (risingto  the  rank  of  captain)  until 
he  accept^  a  consular  appointment  in  1861. 
His  military  service  in  India  was  confined 
to  seven  years.  His  first  station  was  Baroda, 
the  c(^)ital  of  a  native  principality  in  Gujarat, 
fuled  by  e  Mar^th^  chief  tfi^Qwa  as  the 


G^kwar,  Here  he  initiated  himself  into 
oriental  life,  quickly  passing  examinatiiotu 
in  Hindustani  and  Gujaratni,  whidb  qu»- 
lified  him  for  the  pbst  of  tegmlental  inter- 
preter within  a  year,  and  practising  swords- 
manship, wrestling,  and  riding  with  the 
sepoys.  Art  the  end  of  1843  the  r^tmoft 
moved  to  Sind.  Burt<Hi  was  fortunate  in 
getting  into  the  good  graces  of  Sir  'Charles 
Napier,  the  governor,  one  of  the  iew  mm 
wlumi  he  re^urded  as  a  hero,  Whilelusrni- 
uent  lan^  ttuhed  in  pestilential  <iiiaitetB  Be 
was  aweinted  assiatent  in  the  Sind  Mwey, 
under  nU  finmd  Oaptwt  Soott,  ne|^iew  of 
Walter.  This  was  the  formative  period  of 
Burton's  life,  during  which  the  process  of 
initiation  into  orientalism,  begun  at  Baroda, 
was  perfected.  For  some  three  yean  off  and 
on  he  had  a  commission  to  wander  about 
what  is  still  the  moat  purely  Muhammadaa 
province  in  India.  Having  learnt  all  that 
he  could  from  the  r^rimental  munsM  and 
the  r^meutal  pandit,  he  now  attached  to 
himself  private  teachers,  in  whose  companjr 
he  lived  for  weeks  the  life  of  a  native,  or — 
as  his  brother  officers  expressed  it— like  a 
'white  nigger.'  The  inbmate  familiari^ 
with  Muhammadaa  manners  and  Austotaa 
thus  acquired  was  afterwards  oi  service  to 
him  in  nis  adTenturous  jourmiy  to  IfecDah 
and  in  annotating  the 'AialHaii  Night&'  A 

Erivate  report  on  certain  features  of  native 
fe,  which  he  wrote  at  the  request  of  Sxt 
Charles  Napier,  reached  the  aecistariat  at 
Bombay,  and  undoubtedlv  interfered  wil^ 
his  official  advancement,  buring  this  period 
he  cjualifted  in  four  more  langua^ — Ma- 
rathi,  Sindhi,  Punjabi,  and  Persian — and 
also  studied  Arabic,  Sanskrit,  and  Pushtu, 
the  language  of  the  Afghans,  To  Burtrai's 
vigorous  mind  the  aoquiBiti<m  of  a  new 
language  was  like  the  acquisition  of  a  new 
feat  of  gymnastics,  to  be  gained  by  resolute 
perseverance.  But  languages  ware  valued 
by  him  onlf  as  a  key  to  thought.  Aimluc 
opened  to  him  Uie  Eorali,  Pecsiaa  the  m.jwXac 
philosc^^  of  Sufi-iem.  He  even  praetued 
the  religious  exercises  and  eOMumiea  of 
Islam  in  order  that  he  might  penetrate  to  the 
heart  of  Musalman  theology. 

The  routine  of  his  life  wfta  twice  broken 
by  the  hope  of  active  service,  which  he  was 
destined  never  to  see.  In  January  1846  be 
rejoined  his  regiment,  which  had  been  ordered 
to  take  part  in  the  first  Sikh  war ;  but  peace 
was  proclaimed  before  the  force  from  Sind 
entered  the  Puiuab.  Agun,  wlien  the 
second  Sikh  war  broke  out  in  April  1848, 
he  volunteered  his  services  as  interpreter, 
but  his  application  was  refused.  Between 
these  44tes  he  lw4  t^w  two  years'  to 
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Mcrnit  UK  !ie«ltth  on  the  KilgiriBiDs.  As 
» "Mattw  of  Iket  tbe  two  yni*  wete  mt 
ifbwHto  ^  nohtiu,  daring  whidi  ho  found 
thne  to  visit  Ooa  and  form^is  fltst  acqnatn- 
tanoe  vil^  the  l&Bffuage  of  Camoem.  Soon 
IrfterwArds  liii  hMltfa  broke  down.  His 
work  'm  the  M&dy  deserts  of  Siad  hod 
Iwougfct  on  ophthalmia,  comUned«ith  other 
ailmenta,  against  which  a  bitter  eeiue  of 
diMippointed  am^bition  prevented  him  from 
stmg^Un^.  KuTsed  bv  a  faithful  Sindian 
Mrvant  he  sailed  for  Emglattd,  again  round 
the  Cape,  in  May^  1349,  bmngin^  with  him  a 
laif^  collection  of  oriental  manuscripts  and 
cunos,  uid  the  matenals  for  >o  len  than 
four  books  about  In^ia. 

Barton's  flrrt  jpubtiealaons  fMre  time 
Mpers  m  tbe  *  Journal'  frf  the  Bombajr 
Mndi  of  tha  Aaiatic  Sodel^:  'A  Gtammar 
of  the  JaUki  or  Bdoohki  Dialect/ '  A  Gnun- 
auir  of  the  Multeai  lAngatfte,*  and  *  Critical 
Beanarks  on  Dr.  Dom's  Ohrestomathy  of 
Fnebtu,OT  the  Afghan  Dialect*  <all  1849). 
Though  fidliag  short  of  the  modem  ttan- 
Aard,  these  are  remarkable  productions  for  a 
young-  man  without  any  philolof^cal  train- 
ing. On  his  return  to  Eogland  he  brought 
out  in  one  year  (1861)  'Bind,  or  the  Un- 
happy Valley'  (2  voU.);  *Sind,  and  the 
RacBB  that  inhabit  the  VaRey  of  the  Indus,' 
wfaidi  are  still  valued  as  liooks  of  refin^ 
enoe;  and  'Goa  and  the  Blue  Mountains,' 
a  marvellouB  record  of  a  ftix  months'  trip. 
He  also  -published  '  Falconry  in  the  Valley 
of  the  Indus '  (1852)  and '  A  Complete  Kts- 
tem  of  Bayonet  Exerciee*  (1868),  which 
ftiled  to  Irin  the  approval  of  the  mUitaty 
■nthotitiee.  His  leave  was  spent  in  the 
c<Rapany  of  lus  redativea,  to  whom  he  was 
dtfrotedly  attached,  partly  in  England  and 
Jttrtij  on  the  continent.  At  Malvern  he 
was  one  of  the  earliest  to  toy  the  hydropathic 
ayatem  of  treatmeoit.  At  Boulogne  he  gained 
the  breoet  de  pointe  in  the  fencing  school, 
which  gave  htm  the  qualification  of  mtUtn 
iarvMM,  as  ha  afterwards  styled  himself  on 
Idle  title-page  of  the  *  Book  of  the  Hword.' 
At  Boulogne,  also,  be  first  saw  his  future 
wtfe,  then  a  girl  of  nineteen. 

Dahng  nearly  foar  fears  at  home  Burton 
did  bot  allow  his  onentaliam  to  lost,  and 
oosft^ined  to  cherish  his  dreun  of  a  pil- 
nmaage  to  Heccah.  At  one  time  he  formed 
tSbe  larger  .prcgect  of  braTersmff  the  peninsula 
of  Arabia  from  sea  to  sea,  and  obtained  the 
support  of  the  Royal  Qeo^aphical  Society 
fyx  this  enteTjpnse.  But  the  directors  of 
the  East  India  Cmpany  refused  the  three 
Tean'  leave  reMjuired.  All  they  would  grant 
was  an  additional  furlough  of  twelve 
llKmths,'t)|«t  hp  ffight  ftiTBue  his  Ambie 


studies  ia  lands  where  tibe  langoege  ielwRt 
learned.'  From  the  m<nnent  of  leaving 
Lmidon  (in  A-pril  I8M)  fiorton  adopted  a 
disguise :  %mt  as  a  Persian  Mitsa,  then  m  a 
Xwnsh,  and  finally  as  a  Pathan,  or  Indbn^ 
bom  Afghan,  educated  at  Rangoon  as  a 
itaAm  or  doctor.  The  name  that  he  took 
was  Al-Haj  (-the  pilgrim)  Abdollah,  as 
he  used  ever  afterwann  to  sign  himself  in 
Arabic  eharaotera.  Prom  Soatharmpton  be 
went  to  Egypt,  this  being  bis  first  visit  to 
that  oounlry  which  he  afterwards  knew  Sf 
Well.  The  actual  pilgrimage  bc^gan  with  a 
joumev  on  camel-back  from  Cairo  to  Suez. 
Then  followed  twelve  days  in  a  pilgrim  ship 
on  the  Bed  Sea  frora  Sues  to  Yamui,  the  port 
ofEUMedinah.  So  far  tiks  only  risk  was  nom 
detecticni  by  his  companions.  Nov  came  tlie 
dangeiB  of  the  inland  road*  infested  by  Beda> 
winTobbets.  TliejonmeyfroaiTamDiitoEl- 
Medinah,  thence  to  Meeoah,  and  finally  to  the 
sea  afain  at  Jeddah,  occupied  si  together  from 
17  Jmy  to  23  Sept.,  including  some  days 
■peat  in  rat,  and  many  more  in  devotional 
ezeroises.  From  Jeddah  Burton  returned 
to  Egypt  in  a  British  steamer,  inteudilig  to 
start  afresh  for  the  interior  of  Arabia  «« 
Muwaylah.  But  this  second  prefect  was 
frustrated  b^  ill-health«  which  kept  him  ia 
Effypt  nntil  his  period  of  furlough  was 
exhausted.  Hie  manuscript  of  his  *  Personal 
Narrative  of  a  Pilgrimage  to  £l-Mediaah 
sad  Meccah '  (1866,  S  vols.)  was  sent  home 
from  India,  rad  seen  throi^fh  the  press  by  A 
friend  in  England.  It  is  deservedly  the 
moet  popnlar  of  Boiton's  books,  having 
passed  through  four  editions.  As  a  irttay 
of  bold  adventure,  and  as  lifting  a  veil  from 
the  unknown,  its  interest  will  never  fade. 
But  it  cannot  be  called  easy  reading.  The 
aaChor,  as  his  manner  wss,  has  crowded  into 
it  too  much,  and  presumes  on  the  ignorance 
of  his  readers.  It  has  been  doubted  whether 
Burton's  disguise  was  never  penetrated 
during  the  pilgrimage,  even  by  his'  two 
servants.  He  himself  always  denied  the 
widespread  story  that  he  had  to  kill  a  man 
who  detected  him  performing  an  operation 
of  nature  in  a  non-oriental  foshion. 

Burton  now  letunied  to  India  for  a  brief 
period  of.v^mental  duty.  The  middle  of 
1864,  however,  found  him  back  again  in  the 
Bed  Sea,  iriUi  leave  from  the  Bombay 
government  to  explore  Somaliland.  His 
ambitMo  was  to  penetrate  through  the 
mountuns  to  the  upper  waters  of  t,be  Nile, 
On  this  occasion  he  had  four  comrades,  John 
Hanning  Speke  [q.  v.l  and  Heme  <A  the  Indian 
amiy,  and  Str(^an  (u  the  Indian  navy.  B^ 
fore  starting  with  them,  Burton  set  out  alone 
on  a  pioneer  trif  to  Ham,  the  ifilapA  «i^Hta4 
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of  the  oountry,  which  no  European  had  ever 
Tinted.  On  this  occasion  he  assumed  the 
diflgnise  of  an  Arab  merchant,  but  when 
onoe  within  the  city  he  disclosed  himself  to 
the  Amir.  The  success  of  this  adventure 
perhaps  encouraged  him  to  neglect  neces- 
sary precautions  when  the  regular  expedition 
was  organised.  While  still  near  the  port 
of  Berberah  the  camp  was  attacked  one 
night  by  the  Somalia.  Stroyan  was  killed ; 
Smke  was  wounded  in  no  less  than  eleven 
pbcea ;  Burton's  &ce  was  transfixed  by  a 
spear  from  cheek  to  cheek  ;  Heme  alone 
eso^ed  unhurt.  The  party  could  do  nothing 
but  return  to  Aden,  whence  Burton  pro* 
ceeded  to  England  on  sick  certificate.  Wnile 
under  treatment  for  his  wound  he  wrote 
<  FSnt  FootMeps  in  East  Africa '  (1866),  and 
hgtin.  met  his  future  wife.  As  soon  as  he 
had  recovered  he  voluateered  for  tbe  Crimea, 
where  he  spent  a  year  from  October  1866. 
His  only  appointment  was  that  of  chief  of 
the  Stan  to  General  Beatson,  an  old  Indian 
officer  of  fiei7  temper,  in  commuid  of  a 
large  body  of  irregmar  cavalry,  known  as 
'BaBhi-Buxouks,'  who  were  stationed  at  the 
Dardanelles,  far  from  the  seat  of  war. 
Here  Burton  submitted  to  Lord  Stratford  de 
Redolifie  two  characteristio  schemes — one 
for  the  relief  of  Kaxs,  the  other  for  raising 
the  Caucasus  under  Schamyl  in  the  rear  of 
the  BusBtons-r-but  nothing  came  of  either. 
"When  Qeneral  Beatsm  was  dismiased  from 
hia  command  Burton  also  resigned  and  re- 
turned to  England. 

Meanwhile  arrangements  had  been  made 
wiUi  tbe  Royal  Ge<^raphLcal  Society  that 
Burton  should  lead  an  ex^oring  expedition 
into  Central  Afirica,  with  Speke  as  second 
in  command.  The  government  gave  a  grant 
of  1,000/.  towards  the  expanses,  and  the 
East  India  Company  allowed  its  officers 
two  years'  leave.  This  was  the  first  serious 
attempt  undertaken  to  discover  the  sources 
of  the  Nile.  Little  more  was  then  known 
about  Central  Afnca  than  in  the  days  of 
Ptolemy.  German  missionaries  had  caught 
■i^t  of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  and 
had  Iwought  back  native  atories  of  the 
sziBteiioe  of  a  neat  lake.  It  was  Barton's 
bwdnew  to  find  this  great  lake,  by  a  route 
nefer  before  trodden  b^  white  mt.  The 
expedition  may  be  said  to  have  lasted 
altogether  for  two  years  and  a  half.  Burton 
left  England  in  October  18u0,  and  did  not 
return  until  May  1869.  He  had  to  go  first 
to  Bombay  to  report  himself  to  the  local 
government.  Some  months  were  occupied 
m  a  meliminary  exploration  of  the  mainland 
near  Zanzibar,  which  was  to  be  the  scene  of 
prepontioii  and  tbe  point  of  departure. 


The  actual  start  from  the  ooast  was  made  at 
the  end  of  June  1867.  After  incredible 
difficulties  and  hardships,  due  as  much  to 
the  untrustworthiness  or  their  foUowers  as 
to  opposition  from  native  tribes.  Lake 
Tanganyika,  the  largest  of  the  Central 
African  lakes,  was  seen  on  14  Feb.  1858. 
About  three  months  were  spent  oa  the 
shores  of  the  lake,  and  on  26  May  the  return 
journey  was  commenoed.  On  the  way  back 
Speke  was  detached  to  verify  reports  of 
another  lake  to  the  northward,  mtidL  he 
n^ted  from  a  diatanoe,  and  soimiaed  to  ba 
the  true  aonree  of  tha  Nile.  This  lake  is 
the  Victoria  Nyanta,  and  Speke's  surmise 
was  proved  to  m  correet  by  bis  subsequent 
expedition  in  company  with  James  Augus- 
tus Grant  [q.  v.  Suppl.}  Tanganyika  only 
supplies  one  of  the  head-waters  of  the 
Congo.  A  di^renoe  on  this  hydrographical 
question  led  to  an  unfortunate  estrangemMit 
between  the  two  travellers.  They  returned 
t<^ther  to  Zansibar  in  March  1869.  Speke 
proceeded  in  advance  to  England,  while  Bur- 
ton was  delayed  by  illness  at  Aden.  When 
at  last  he  arrived  in  London  he  found  that 
another  expedition  had  already  been  deter- 
mined on,  in  which  he  was  to  have  no  part. 
He  had  to  be  content  witJi  the  Boyal  Geo- 
graphical Sodety*8  medal,  and  with  writing 
an  account  of  his  own  expedition,  under  the 
title  of  '  The  Lake  Bisons  of  Eonatori^ 
Africa'  (1860,  2  vols.)  He  also  Ulled  an 
entire  volume  (xxxiii.)  of  tiie  'Joonial  of 
the  Geographical  SodeW.' 

Burton's  plan  of  life  was  now  entirely 
unsettled.  His  engaf;ement  to  his  future 
wife,  which  may  be  said  to  date  from  before 
hia  expedition  to  Central  Africa,  was  not 
recognised  by  her  familv.  There  seemed  to 
be  no  career  for  him  eitlier  in  India  or  as  an 
explorer.  But  he  could  not  rest  from  travel. 
The  court  of  directors  again  gave  him  what- 
ever leave  he  asked ;  and  in  the  summer  of 
1860  he  set  off  on  a  ra^id  run  across  North 
America,  with  the  special  object  of  studying 
the  Mormons  at  Salt  Lake  city.  This,  m 
coarse,  resulted  in  a  book, '  The  City  of  tha 
Saints'  (1861),  which  is  charaeteriied  by 
much  plain  speaking.  Ainthiii  a  month  of 
his  return  ^bel  Arundell  consented  to 
marry  him  without  her  parent^  kmwledge 
[see  BvHTON,  Ib&bbl,  Ladt].  The  wedding 
took  place  privately,  in  a  Roman  catholic 
chapeI,on22Jan.l861.  The  Arundell  family 
were  soon  reconciled,  and  neither  party  ever 
regretted  the  step.  In  the  following  Marcli 
Burton  accepted  the  appointment  of  consul 
at  Fernando  Po,  which  resulted  in  his  being 
struck  off  the  Indian  army,  without  half-pay 
or  even  the  legal  right  to  nil  himself  oaptwii. 
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About  €bim  lime,  too,  he  was  unfortmii^ 
SBOogfa  to  lose  all  hia  oriental  mannaiui^ 
aad  other  otdlectims  tbiougb  a  fin  at  the 
warafaoiue  where  they^  bad  been  stored. 

Barton  gptaat  four  years  on  the  west  coast 
of  Afriea, '  the  white  man's  grave,'  whither 
hip  newly  married  wife  was  unable  to  ao- 
oomjpany  him,  though  she  occasionally  took 
up  Ler  residence  at  Madeira.  His  head- 
quarters were  at  the  Spanish  island  of  Fer- 
nando Po,  but  his  jurisdiction  stretched  for 
some  six  hundred  miles  along  the  Bi^ts  of 
Biafra  and  Benin,  including  the  mouths  of 
the  Niger.  He  performed  his  duties  as  British 
eonsul  with  vigour  and  popularity.  He  found 
it  easy  to  f{«t  on  with  Spajiish  and  French 
offieitus,  with  traders  from  Liverpool,  and 
with  the  indigenous  ni^— perhua  not  so 
easy  to  set  on  with  missitmaneB  of  all  aozts, 
thouf^hiB  troubles  with  these  have  been 
exaggerated.  His  explorations  extmded  be- 
yond his  consular  jnnsdiotbD.  He  was  the 
first  to  climb  the  Oameroon  mountuns  and 
pwnt  oat  tfaur  value  as  a  Mnatorium  for 
EuK^ieanB.  He  ascended  the  Congo  river  aa 
farastheYellala&Us.  He  visited  the  French 
settlement  of  Gaboon,  then  famous  by  the 
relations  of  Du  Chaiilu,  but  he  foiled  in  his 
ambition  of  bagging  a  gorilla.  He  also  paid 
visits  to  Abeokuta  and  Benin,  where  he 
seuched  in  vain  for  the  bones  of  Belsoni. 
Twice  he  went  to  the  capital  of  the  king  of 
Sahome,  the  second  time  on  an  official  mis- 
sion from  the  British  goTemment.  Some 
uoount  of  what  he  did  and  saw  may  be 
read  in  half  a  doien  books :  *  Wanderings  in 
West  Africa '  (1808, 2  vols.), '  Abeokuta  and 
the  Cameroons'  (also  1863,  2  vols.),  *A 
Mission  to  Oelele,  King  of  Dahome '  (1864, 
3  vols. ;  new  edit.  1893), '  Wit  and  Wisdom 
from  West  Africa:  a  Golleotion  of  2^ 
Proverbs,  being  an  Attempt  to  make  the 
Africans  delineate  themselves  '  (1865),  and 
'OoriUa  Land,  or  the  Cataracts  of  the 
Congo '  (1675, 2  vols.)  But  a  good  deal  of 
what  he  wrote  at  this  time  appeared  only  in 
the  tnnsaetions  leuned  societies  or  still 
remains  in  manuscript.  In  1864  he  ^nsited 
England  to  attend  the  me^ng  of  the  British 
Association  at  Bath.  In  April  1865,  when 
i^ain  in  England,  he  was  ant^tained  at  a 
rmdio  dinner  in  London,  over  which  Lord 
Stanly  (afterwards  Earl  Darl^)  pkesidad. 
lAt«  m  the  aameyeufae  was  tmasnrred  to 
the  eonsnlshii>  of  Santos,  the  port  of  Sio 
Paulo  in  Brasil,  where  his  wife  could  live 
with  him. 

Another  period  of  four  years  was  spent  in 
South  Amwica.  Ihere  was  a  vice-consul  at 
Santos,  so  that  Barton  ms  free  to  roam. 
In  cwnpaiy  witii  Ins  wi&  he  .visited  the 


gold  and  diamuid  mines  of  inland  Braiil, 
returning  alone  to  the  coast  by  an  advent 
tnnms  voyage  of  fifteen  hnndreo  miles  down 
the  river  8to  Fkancisoo.  Witii  a  semi-offi- 
cial mission  from  Uie  Briti^  government, 
he  was  on  two  occasions  (1868  and  1869)  a 
witness  <^  the  desperate  struggle  muntained 
by  Lopez,  dictator  of  Paraguay,  against  the 
allied  armies  of  Brasil  and  the  Argentine 
Itepublic  He  crossed  the  Andes  to  see 
Peru  and  Chile,  returning  through  the  Stmts 
of  Magellan.  At  Lima  he  had  heard  the 
welcome  news  of  bis  appointment  to  the 
consulship  at  Damascus,  and  he  hurried 
home  to  England,    This  South  American 

S)riod  was  comparatively  unimportant  in 
itrton's  life,  except  for  bringing  back  to 
lum  the  laiwuage  of  Camoens.  It  resulted 
in  two  books :  *  Explorations  of  the  Hi^- 
landstrf  the  Brasil' (l669,2Tols.)and'Letters 
from  the  Battlefields  of  Paraguay'  (;i870). 
Somewhat  later  he  edited  *  The  Cmtivity  of 
Hans  Stode  among  the  Wild  Tribes  of 
Eastern  Brazil'  for  the  Uakluyt  Society 
(1874),  and  translated  *Oerbw*s  Province 'of 
Mines  Geraea '  fi>r  the  Geogmphioal  Society 
(1876). 

Damascus  had  been  the  goal  of  Burton's 
ambition  since  first  entering  the  consular 
service,  as  restoring  him  to  hia  beloved  East 
and  perchance  leamng  to  higher  things.  He 
was  ated  to  stay  there  less  than  two  years, 
and  then  to  leave  under  a  cloud.  He  arrived 
in  Octobra  1669,  being  followed  three  months 
later  by  his  wife.  At  first  all  went  welL 
Both  of  them  e^oyed  the  free  life  of  Syria, 
as  if  on  a  seoondT  wedding  tour.  Tbej  fixed 
their  residence  in  a  suburb  of  Datuasous, 
which  supplied  a  model  for  Iiord  Lu^^ton's 
oriental  court  at  Kensington.  Theirsununer 
quarters  were  in  a  vilh^  on  the  slope  of  tiie 
Anti-Libanus,  about  twenty-seven  miles 
from  the  city.  Together  they  roamed  about 
the  countrv  in  orimtal  style,  visiting  Pal- 
myra and  Baalbek,  and  making  a  long  stay 
at  Jerusalem.  Burton's  more  scientific  ex- 
plorations were  conducted  in  company  with 
Tyrwhitt  Drake  and  Edward  Henr^  Palmer 
[q.  v.],  in  the  course  of  which  were  discovered 
the  nrst  known  Hittite  antiquities.  This 
i^Uic  life  was  suddenly  cut  short  in  August 
1871  by  a  letter  of  recall.  The  true  cause 
why  Burton  was  superseded  remains  hidden 
in  we  arohlves  of  the  foreign  office.  It  is 
easy  to  coniectnre  some  of  the  contributory 
reasons.  He  had  made  enemies  <^  tits 
Damascus  Jews,  who  claimed  to  be  Britidk 
subjects, and  hod  powerfulsupporters  among 
their  co-reUgionists  in  England.   He  had 

St  into  an  awkward  scuSle  with  some 
eeks  at  Nasaretfi.  He  h«d  &iled  to  get 
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(m  eitber  iritli  hi*  offin&l  superior,  the  Britidi 
coasul-geneial  At  B«yroat,  or  with  the 
Twkuh  gorernor  irf  E^ria.  Above  ftll,  his 
wife  kaa-  mixed  herself  up  with  an  un- 
or^odox,  if  nob  semi-catlMltc,  movement 
aimong  the  Muhamnuidant  of  Damaseus. 
There  may  have  been  mora  behind  to  explain 
the  abruptness  of  the  dismiaaal;  Burton 
claimed '  to  have  justified  himself  at  the 
foreign  office,  but  he  received  no  official 
OfnDpensation.  After  about  a  year's  sus- 
pense, during  which  he  made  a  trip  to  Ice- 
land, he  was  appointed  to  the  ooneulsbip  of 
Trieste,  vacant  oy  the  de^h  of  Charles  Lever, 
where  it  was  thought  he  oould  do  no  mis* 
chief.  The  Damascus  p«riod  was  not  very 
fbtile  in  litemtnre.  To  the '  Jounial  of  tut 
Royal  Aaibtic  Sodety  *  ha  contributed '  Pw- 
vo-bia  OommuniaSyriaca'  (1871),  and  with 
O.  F.  Tyrwhitt  Drake  he  wrote  <  tJne:iplored 
Syria'  (1872, 2  vols.)  He  left  it  to  his  wife 
to  publish  'Inner  Life  of  Syria'  (1875,  2 
vols.^,  which  contains  much  of  himself. 

Tneste  was  Barton's  home  from  1872  till 
his  death,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that 
he  was  not  always  to  be  found  at  home. 
The  foreign  office  was  as  generous  to  him  in 
the  matter  of  leave  as  t^e  Indian  govern- 
ment had  formerly  been.  He  began  hy  ex- 
ploring the  Roman  ruins  and  prehistoric 
catteliiari  of  Istria.  Then  he  went  further 
afield  to  tbe  Etruncan  antiquities  of  Bologna. 
Darinr  tbe  first  four  months  of  1876  he  took 
hia  w&  to  ^dia,  renewing  hia  memwieft  of 
Jeddah  and  Aden,  of  Bind  and-  Goa.  At 
Suec  he  fell  in  wiA  one  of  hia  <dd-fellow- 
ptlgrims,  who  awakened  in  his  mind  dreams 
of  gold  in  Midian.  Thither  he  proceeded  at 
the  end  of  1877,  with  official  support  from 
the  Khedive  of  Egypt.  For  months  he  con- 
ducted geolf^tealsurveyain  territory  hitherto 
unexplored  and  infested  by  wild  Bedawin 
tribes.  The  results  seemed  to  promise  suc- 
cess, bnt  changes  in  the  government  of 
Egypt  fru0trat»l  Burton's  hopes.  In  the 
wmter  of  1881-2  he  set  out  to  the  Gold 
Ooast  for  gold  in  company  with  a  younger 
African  explorer.  Captain  Vemey  Lovett 
Cameron  [q.  v.  Suppl,  J  Oold  tiiey  found  in 
plBnty,  though  tbcy  brought  back  none  iot 
thMttaelvea.  Each  of  than  e]tpediti<Hu  has 
its  lecoid  in  a  book.  £a  1876  appeatad 
'Etrnadan  Bologiu^  a  Htndy;'  in  1877 
<  Siad  Revisited ; '  in  1876  *  The  Gold  Mines 
of  Midiaa ;  *  in  1879  '  The  Land  of  Midian 
Itavisited'  (3  vols,  Svo),  and  in  1888  'To 
the  Qold  Coast  for  Oold '(3  vols.  8vo).  His 
last  undertaking  of  all  was  a  oommission 
from  the  foreiffn  office  to  search  for  the 
murderers  of  his  old  frioid  Falner  [see 


Burton  now  recognised  that  his  day  fc* 

Kcploration  was  ovor.  Hencefiirtk  bs  d»< 
ytAAA  himsdf  to  Mterature,  wnrkimr  vef  th«> 
materials  which  he  bad  spent  a  Untimft  iv 
accumulating.  This  ripe  fruit  of  hi*  old  ave 
falls  under  three  heads. /^Hm  firat  to  take"^ 
shape  wafl  his  woik  on  Camoens^  w4iieh  was' 
projected  to  fill  no  less  than  ten' volumes. 
His  En^lif^  rendering  of  the '  Luaiada '  ap- 
peared in  two  volumes  in  1880,  followed  la' 
the  next  year  by  a  life  and  commentary  in> 
two  volumes,  and  somewhat  later  (1684)  by 
two  more  volumes  of  *  L^oks,'  &c  Bniton 
was  attracted  to  Camoens  as  the  mouthpieofr 
of  the  romantio  Pfriod-  of  diaooveiy  in  the- 
Indian  Ocean.  The  voyages,  the  misflBF- 
tunes,  tiw  chivsby,  the  patriotism  of  the 
poet  were  to  him  uuMe  of  a  teofcher  adven- 
turer. In  his  spirited  sketch  of  the  lifs  snd 
chartctw  of  Camoens  it  is  not  preamnptaouS' 
to  read  between  tbe  linea  alluakma  to  bis 
own  career.  This  sympaihy  breathes  through 
his  translation  of  the  Portuguese  epic,  which, 
tfaou^  not  a  popular  sncoess,  won  the  en- 
thusiastic approval  of  the  few  competent 
critics.  It  represents  tbe  r»ult  of  long- 
labour  and  revision,  having  been  began  at 
Goa  in  1617  and  continued  in  Brasil.  It  is, 
no  doubt,  the  work  of  a  scholar  rather  than 
of  a  poet.  Burton's  aim  was  to  present  to 
modem  English  readers  as  mueb  as  m^t 
be  of  tbe  influence  that  Camoena  has  wet- 
cised  for  three  centuries  upon  the  Portu- 
guese. With  this  object  be  set  himself  to 
the  task  of  grappling  with  every  difficulty 
and  obscnrifcy  in  the  orwinaL  Not  only  th* 
metare  and  the  rhetortcu  etylef  but  even  tbe 
not  infrequent  archaisms  and  harshnasses 
have  been  preeer\-ed  with  marveltoui  fldeliby. 
What  to  the  unimaginative  may  aeem. 
nothing  but  a  tour  de  force  is  in  truth  the  > 
highest  manifestation  of  the  translator'a^- 
art. 

Burton's  second'  great  work  was  to  be 
'  The  Book  of  the  Sword,'  giving  a  hutory 
o£  the  weapon  and  its  use  in  aU  eountriea 
from  the^earliest  times.  The  artns  blamAa, 
as  he  lilrad  to  call  it,  had  always  bad  a  fasci- 
nation for  him  since  his  youthful  dm  oit 
the  continent.  Be  ooUected  a  gnat  deal  oC 
the  literators,  aad  imqMMtted  tb  armounfls 
of  Eorope  and  India.  To  his  encyeloptedie 
mind  the  subject  began  with  the  first 
weapon  fashioned  by  the  simian  ancestors  of 
man,  started  afresh  wkh  the  inventiint  of 
metalhuvy  (which  he  assigned  tO'  the  Nile 
valley),  henceforth  coincided  with  the  his- 
tory of  military  prowess  imtti  the.  introdhc- 
tiou  of  gunpowder,  finally  ending  with  the 
duello  when  the  sword  became  a  defiMmive 
urei^ott.         this  and  nuch  iff^  -wf^ 
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sketched'  out  i&  three  Totomee,  of  vhioh  onlj 
thafitM  wa8  dertmedtoBppBu(1884).  Dfr- 
•pUe  the  mdnmt^gm  at  handnme  pnnt  and 
nnmeiouB  illiutratioBL  it  fell'  alincwt  stUl- 
bma  from  tfae  pros*,  ^t  deals  mainly  frith 
the  arehieoli^  of  Ae  snl^eet,  and  in  axcheao- 
logy  Barton  tdok  a  peiveiee  pleaaure  in 
bmng*  betnodox,  It  remaioB  splendid 
torso,  a  moBument  of  eiuditioil,  abounding 
with  ipeeulatLve  theanee,  which  eubaequent 
reaear^  is  as  likely  to  confirm  as  to  reiute. 

Of  Burton's  translatimi  of '  The  Arabian 
Nights '  it  is  difficult  to  speak  freely.  While 
the  *  Camoem '  was  ouly  a  suede  ^eatime, 
and  *  The  Book  of  the  Sword '  little  short  of 
at  faihire,  the  priyate  circulation  of  'The 
Book  of  a  Thousand  Ni^ta  and  a  Night' 
10  Tols.),  with  the  'Supplemental 
iHAlta*  (lfi87-^  6  toIb.),  brought  to  the 
•niUiw  &  profit  of  about  10,000/.,  which  en* 
aJtlad  him-  to  spend  hi»  decUniiiK  years  in 
cwDpHndre  Ijumry.  This  mnoh  at  least 
may  be  said  in  Justification  of  some  of  the 
baits  that  he  held  out  to  the  purchaser.  For 
it  ivould  be  absurd  to  ignore  the  fact  that 
the  attraction  lay  not  so  much  in  the  trans* 
latiou!  as  in  the  notes  and  the  terminal  essay, 
when  certain  subjects  of  curiosity  are  dis- 
cussed with  naked  froedooL  Biurton  was 
but  following  the  example  of  many  classical 
spholan '  of  nigh  repute;  and  indulging  a 
tasta  which  is  more  widespread  tdian  mo&m 
prudery  wilVallow.  In  his  case  something 
more  may  be  urged.  The  whole  of  his  life 
was  a  protest  ^[ainat  social  conTehtions. 
Mueh  of  it  was  a^nt  in  tiie  East,  when  th« 
intercourse  betweeik  men  and  women  is  more 
siiccordiiqf  to  nature,  and  tilings  ar?  called 
1^  plain  names.  Add  to  this  Burton's  in- 
satiable enrioM^,  which  had  impelled  him 
to  investigate  all  that  concerns  hnmaoity  in 
four  continents. 

So  much  for  the  '  anthropological '  notes. 
The  translation  itself,  with  very  slight  re- 
vision, was  reissued  by  his  wife  '  for  house- 
hold neadinfp'  (1887-8,  6  vols.)  The  book 
hiad  been  the  companion  of  hia  early  tf&vels 
in  Arabia  and  Eastern  Africa,  where  he  saw 
wstb  Hts.omi .  ^es'how  &ithfal  -was  its  por- 
tnsttue'  of  oiiental  thought  and  manners. 
He  intended  the  translation  to  be  a  legacy 
toihis'  ooontcymen,  of  whooe  imperial  mis- 
Am.  ha  waa  ever  and  to  perpetuate 

■^bB  flmib  of  hia  own  oriental  experiences, 
''wUidiaro  never  likely  to  be  repeated.  Bur- 
taUwaatbeepartaan  oriental  at  heart,  as 
ia  diown  moat  ^Inly  in  his  mrstocal  poem 
'  Tfad  Eaaid^ '  aB80 ;  2nd  edit.  lS94),  which 
coBtains  the  fi^ljest  revelation  that  he  ever 
itede  of  himself.  In  hia  *  Acabian  Nighta' 
IfB  atmdS-  fnatlt  as  tha  intaipeter  of  the 


East  to  ^e  Wesf^  with  unique  qualificationat. 
Though  the  hmgoage  was  almoat  as  familiar 
to  him  aa  hia  mother  tcm^ue*  ha  laboured 
like  a  scholar  over  the.  vanous  vemifuia  aud 
manuscripts:  Original^  he  had  proposed  to 
translate  only  the  numerous  raetcical  pas- 
sages with  which,  the  text  is  interspersed, 
leaving  the  prose  to  an  old  Aden  Mend, 
Dr.  SteinhAuser.  But  when  this  fiiand 
died,  and  nothing  was  ibund  of  his  manu- 
script, he  took  the  whole  task  upoa'  his  own 
shoulders.  By  a  fortunate  accident  the 
hitherto  unknown  Ambic  original  of  two  of 
the  most  familiar  tales,  'Alladin'  and  'Ali 
Baba,'  came  to  light  ia  time  to  be  incor- 
porated in  the  '  Supplemental  Nights.'  Of 
the  merit  of  Burton's  translation  no  two 
c^nmons  have  been  expressed.  The  quaint- 
neuea  of  axpvsaeion  that  soma  have  found 
lault  with  in  tha'Ltuiada'  are  here  not  out 
of  plitee,  rittce  they  r^uoduee  the  topsy- 
turvy would  of  tdie  original.  If  an  eaatera 
story-teller  could  have  written  in  English 
he  would  write  veiy  much  aa  Burt<m  haa 
done.  A  translator  can  expeot  no  higher 
praise. 

While  Burt<m  was  still' engaged  on  *The, 
Arabian  Nights,'  hia  health  finally  foiled. 
Hitherto  his  superb  constitulioD  had  enabled 
him  to  shake  off  the  attacka  of  fever  and 
other  tropioaL  complaints  acquired  during 
hia  tsavels.  But  mm  1883  onwards  he  waa 
a  victim  to  gnut.  la  the  spring  of  1887, 
when  he  was  staying  on  the  Riviera,  alamif- 
ing  symptoms  developed,  and  nevOT  aftei^ 
wwda  ooiild  he  di^ma  withi  the  personal 
attendaDca  of  at  doctor.  He  omtinved  hia 
wandering  habits  almost  to  the  last.  Duringf 
atrip  to  Tangier  in  tiie  winter  of  1885M)  ha- 
waa  cheered  by  a  letter  from  Lord  Salisbury 
wnouncing  his  nomination  aa  K,C.H.O.,, 
though  ha  woul4  have  prafeired  the  rever- 
sion of  the  consul-^enenslship  at  Horaeco. 
He  was  never  actually  knighted,  and  only 
wore  his  star  at  an  ofHcial  dinner  at  Trieste 
on  the  occasion  of  the  queen's  jubilee.  Ho 
poidfiequent  visits  to  Englandrond  travelled 
through  Switseriand  and  Tyrol  in  the  vaia 
search  for  health.  If  he  had  lived  till 
March  1891  he  would,  have  become  entitled, 
to  a  consular  pension,  but  the  foreign  olfica 
refused  to  antacipate  hia  full  term  ofiservica, 
Inthaautnmn  of  1890  he  returned  to  Trieste,, 
and  there  he  died  on  20  Oct.,  worn  out 
before  he  had  finished  his  seventieth  year. 
While  ho  was  in  his  death  agony,  his  wife 
called  in  a  priest  to  administer  the  lastritea 
of  the  Roman  churoh,  and  she  brought  his 
body  horoe  to  be  buried,  with  a  full  religioua 
(Mvemooial,  in  tlie  catholic  cemetery  at 
Mortlake,  on  16  June  1891.  His  monumenli 
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eoifluti  of  a  -white  nubU  msnsoleum, 
■eulptnied  in  the  form  of  an  Arab  tent,  the 
cost  of  which  was  partly  defrayed  by  public 
sobscr^ion.  'Witnin  u  a  mauire  saico- 
phagns,  with  a  ctoh  on  the  lid,  plaoed  before 
a  consecrated  altar. 

Barton  lived  a  full  life,  which  recalls  the 
£Ucabethan  age  of  adventure.  Considering 
only  his  explorations,  few  have  traversed  a 
larger  portion  of  the  earth's  little-known 
Bpaces,  and  none  with  moie  observant  eyes. 
His  achievement  as  a  writer  is  scarcely  less 
remarkable.  His  total  output  amounts  to 
more  than  fifty  volumes,  some  of  consider- 
able dimensions.  Though  all  are  not  litera- 
ture, they  all  represent  hard  work  and  are  the 
product  of  an  original  brain.  A  good  deal 
more  lies  buried  in  the  'TranBaeti<nis'  of 
learned  aoemHieB  and  in  current  periodicals, 
for  Barton 'was  prodigal  with  his  pen.  In 
addition,  he  left  behind  lar^  quantities  of 
literary  material,  of  which  his  widow  failed 
to  make  proper  use.  Behind  the  traveller  and 
the  author  there  emerges  the  figure  of  a  man 
who  dared  to  be  ever  true  to  himself.  His 
careerwas  all  of  his  own  making.  No  physi- 
cal hardships  could  daunt  his  resolution ;  no 
discouragements  could  pwmanently  sour  his 
temper.  Probably  no  one  knew  every  facet 
of  bis  strange  character,  certainly  not  his 
wife.  But  those  who  knew  him  best  admired 
him  most.  He  was  ever  ready  to  assist,  from 
the  stores  of  his  own  experience,  young  ex- 
plorers and  young  studraits:  but  hare,  as  in 
all  else,  he  was  imi»tient  of  pretentiousness 
and  sciolism,  fiis  virile  and  self-centred  per- 
sonality stamped  everything  he  said  or  wrote. 
No  one  could  meet  mm  without  being  con- 
vinced of  his  sincerity.  He  concealed  no- 
thing; he  boasted  of  nothing.  Such  as  cir- 
cumstances had  made  him,  ne  bore  himself 
to  all  the  world :  a  man  of  his  hands  irom  his 
youth,  a  philosopher  in  his  old  age  ;  a  good 
hater,  but  none  the  less  a  staunch  friend. 

The  face  was  characteristic  of  the  man. 
Bomed  by  the  sun  and  scarred  with  wounds, 
he  looked  like  one  who  knew  not  what  fear 
meaut.  His  mouth  was  hard,  but  not  sensual ; 
his  nose  and  chin  strongly  outlined.  His  eyes, 
when  in  repose,  had  a  far-away  look;  but 
they  could  fiash  with  passion  or  soften  in 
svnpaUiy.  The  robustness  of  his  frame  was 
uiown  by  a  liereulean  chest  and  shonlders, 
vrfueh  nude  him  look  shorter  than  his  actnal 
heiriit.  H  is  hands  and  feet  were  particularly 
smuL  His  gestmres  were  dignified,  and  his 
manners  marked  by  old-world  courtesy. 
Lord  Leighton's  portrut  of  him,  taken  in 
middle  It^,  is  well  known.  Another  picture, 
painted  by  Francois  Jacquand  at  Boulogne 

1892f  representfifg  hini  as  a  young  njan 


into  the  pOBseauon  of  his  auter'a  ftm^.  A 
cast  of  hu  faee  and  bust,  taken  after  oeaUif 
did  not  turn  out  satisfiuttorily. 

Barton  a^inted  his  wife  to  be  hit  litnarjr 
executor,  with  absolute  control  over  every- 
thing that  he  left  behind.  Among  her  first 
acts  was  to  bum  the  manuscript  of  a  trans- 
lation of  an  Arabic  work  called '  The  Scented 
Garden,*  which,  with  elaborate  annotations 
of  the  same  sort  as  those  amended  to  '  The 
Arabian  Nights,'  had  occupied  the  last  year 
of  his  life.  After  she  had  finished  his 
biography  she  likewise  destroyed  his  private 
diaries.  And  by  her  own  will  she  forbad 
anything  of  his  to  be  published  without  the 
express  sanction  of  the  secretary  of  the 
National  Valance  Society.  She  did,  how- 
ever, permit  die  aj^arance  of  his  tranaU- 
tion  from  the  original  Neapolitan  dialect  of 
the  <  Pentamraone '  of  Basile  (1893, 2  voU.), 
and  of  his  verse  rendering  of  'Catulloa' 
(1894).  There  has  also  been  published,  under 
the  editor^ip  of  Mr.  W.  H.  WiUnns,  a  not 
very  valuable  poethumoiu  treatise  on  *  The 
.Tew,theGipsy,andEll8Uim'(1897).  Lad^ 
Burton  further  commenced  a  '  memorial  edi- 
tion '  of  her  husband's  better-known  works, 
of  which  seven  volumes  appeared  before  her 
death. 

['  Tlie  Life  of  Sir  Richard  Bnrton,  hy  his  Wife, 
Isabel  Lady  Burton'  (2  vols.  189S,  Snd  ed.  by 
W.  E.  WilkioB,  1898),  requires  to  be  corrected 
in  some  respects  by  'The  ^ne  lift  of  Gapt  Sir 
Bichaid  F.  Borton/  written  1^  his  nieoe, 
Oeo^aoa  M.  Stisted,  with  the  authority  and 
approval  of  the  Barton  family  (  1896).  £e- 
forence  may  also  be  made  to  '  A  Sketch  of  the 
Career  of  Hichard  F.  Burton,'  by  Alfred  Bates 
Richards,  Andrew  Wilsoo,  and  St.  Clair  Bad- 
deley(1886);  and  to  'Richard  F.  Burton:  his 
Eurfy  Private  and  Public  Life,  with  an  Accoont 
of  bis  Travels  and  ExploraUons,'  by  Frauds 
Hitchman  (2  vols.  1897).]  J.  a  0. 

BUBT,  Viscouirr.  [See  Kbppbl,  Wil-' 
u\u  CoiTTTS,  seventh  Eabl  of  Aibbvabcb, 
1832-18W.] 

BUSHER,  LEONABD  (^1614),  pioneer 
of  religious  toleration,  appears  to  avre  been 
a  citizoi  of  London  who  spent  some  time  in 
<  exile'  at  Amsterdam,  where  he  seaou  to 
have  made  the  acquaintance  of  John  Bofain* 
son  (1576P-1625)  [q.T.],  the  fkmoas  putor 
of  the  pilgrim  fathers,  and  probably  of  John 
Smith  (d.  161S)  [q.  v.],  the  se-bAptiBt.  He 
adopted  in  the  main  the  principles  of  the 
Brownists,  and  after  his  return  to  England 
Busher  apparently  became  a  member  of  the 
congregation  of  Tnomas  Helwys  [q.  v.], and 
published  is  1Q14  bis  traatisa  adTOOatii^f 
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telif^ous  toleration.   In  it  he  apealui  of  his 

EDvertj,  due  to  persecution,  which  prevented 
is  publishing  two  other  works  he  had 
mitten:  (1)  'A.  Scourge  of  small  Cords 
wherewith  Antichrist  and  his  Minietezs 
might  be  driven  out  of  the  Temple;' and 
(2)  '  A  Declaration  of  certain  False  Transla- 
tions in  the  New  Testament.'  Neither  of 
these  books  appears  to  have  been  published, 
nor  is  any  manuscript  known  to  be  extant. 

Bushers  only  published  work  was  en- 
titled'ReligiousFeace;  or,aneaf(»Liberty 
of  Gonaeienoe,  long  unce  ptetented  to  King 
James  and  the  High  Court  of  Farliament 
then  nttniff,  1^  L.  B.,  CStisen  of  London, 
and  ^ntedin  the  year  1614}'  hut  no  copy 
ot  this  edition  is  known.  It  was,  however, 
rassned  in  1616  (London,  4to),  with  an 
epiatle  'to  the  Presbyterian  reader'byH.  B,, 
probably  Henry  Burton  [q.  v.]  This  edition 
was  licensed  for  the  press  by  John  Bacbiler, 
who  was  on  that  account  ferociously  at- 
tacked by  Edwards  {Ganffnma,  iii.  \u2-6). 
A  reprint  of  this  edition,  with  an  historical 
introduction  by  Edward  Bean  Underbill 
(d.  1901^,  was  issued  bv  the  Hnnserd  Knoltvs 
Society  in  1846.  Busher's  book '  ia  certainly 
the  earliest  known  publication  in  which  full 
liberty  of  conscience  is  openly  advocated' 
(Massoh,  Miltont  iii.  103).  lie  was  appa^ 
xently  acquainted  with  the  original  Greek 
of  tlie  New  Testunmt,  and  his  book  is  an 
earnest  and  ably  written  plea  for  religious 
toleration.  IthssbeensacgestedthatJamesI 
was  influenced  by  it  when  he  declared  to 
parliament  in  1614,  '  No  state  can  evidence 
that  any  religion  or  heresy  was  ever  extir- 

rkted  by  the  sword  or  1^  violence,  nor  have 
ever  judged  it  a  way  of  planting  the  truth.' 

[ITnderti  ill's  Iittrod.  to  reprint  in  Hanmid 
Kndljs  Soc.  1816 ;  Maason's  Milton,  iii.  102-6, 
432;  Banbury's  Hist.  Mam.  relation  to  the 
Independents,  1,  224;  MorUy'sIjife  of  Cromwell, 
1900,  p.  158.]  A.  F.  P. 

BUSK,  GEORGE  (1807-1886),  man  of 
science^  second  son  of  Bobert  Busk  (1768- 
1836),  merchant  of  St.  I'^tershurg,  and  his 
wife  Jaa^  dans hter  of  John  Weetly,  cu»> 
toms  house  dene  at  St-Petersbun,  was  bom 
at  St.  Fetersbuiv  on  12  Aug.  1607.  His 
grandfather,  Sir  Wadsworth  Busk,  was  at- 
tomey>general  of  the  isle  of  Man,  and  Hons 
Busk  the  elder  [q.  v.]  was  hia  uncle. 

Georee  was  educated  at  Dr.  Hartley's 
echoed,  Bindley,  Yorkshire,  where  his  paaaion 
for  natural liistory  was  abundantly  gratified, 
and  he  afterwards  served  six  years  as  an 
articled  student  of  the  College  of  Surgeons 
under  George  Beamon,  completing  hia  medi- 
cal education  as  a  student  at  St,  Tlwmas's 


and  St.  Bartholomew's  hospitals.  After  being 
admitted  a  member  of  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons, Buak  was  smtointed  in  183^  assistant 
surgeon  on  board  the  Grampus,  the  seamen's 
hospital  ship  at  Greenwich  ^  thence  he  was 
transferred  to  the  Dreadnought,  which  re- 
placed it_,  becoming  in  time  full  surgeon. 
During  his  service  he  worked  out  the  patho- 
logy of  cholera,  and  made  impntant  ohs^ 
vBtions  on  scurvy. 

In  1856  he  retired  from  the  service,  settled 
in  London,  and  discontinued  wivate  prac- 
tice in  order  to  devote  himselt  to  scioitifio 
pursuits,  at  first  principally  to  the  micro- 
scopic investigation  of  the  lower  forms  of 
life,  and  especially  the  Bryozoa  (  -  Polyxoa)^ 
of  which  group  he  was  the  first  to  formulate 
a  scientific  arrangement  in  1856  for  an  ariicls 
in  the  '  English  Cyclopsedia.'  In  1868  he 
attended  the  conference  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion of  the  age  and  authenticity  of  the  human 
jaw  found  at  Moulin  Quignon.  His  atten- 
tion being  thus  drawn  to  paleeontologic^ 
problems,  ue  next  year  visited  the  Gibnltar 
caves  in  company  with  Dr.  Falconer,  and 
henceforth  devoted  much  time  and  attention 
to  the  study  of  cave  faunas,  and  later  on  to 
ethnology. 

His  publicoccupations  were  very  numerous. 
He  was  nominated  a  fbllow  oi  the  RotoI 
CoUe^  of  Su»eona  ttf  England,  when  wl- 
lowshipa  were  first  established  by  the  char- 
ter of  1843,  was  elected  a  member  of  its 
council  in  1863,  and  a  member  of  ita  board 
of  examiners  five  years  after,  becoming  vic^ 
preudent  later  on,  and  president  in  1871. 
He  was  for  upwards  of  twenty-five  years 
examiner  in  physiology  and  anatomy  for  the 
In^an  medical  service,  and  afterwards  for 
the  regular  army  and  navy.  He  held  the 
Hunterian  professorship  for  three  years,  and 
was  a  trustee  of  the  Hunterian  Museum. 
He  woa  a  member  of  the  senate  of  the  uni- 
versity of  London,  and  for  many  years  trea- 
surer of  the  Boyal  Institution.  He  became 
later  one  of  the  govemim  of  Charterhouse 
School,  and  was  the  first  home  office  in- 
spector under  the  Cruelty  to  Animals  Act. 

The  Royal  Somety  elected  him  a  fallow  in 
1860,  and  he  was  rour  times  nominated  a 
vice-president,  besides  often  serving  on  its 
counciL  He  received  the  royal  medal  in 
1871.  He  had  been  elected  a  fellow  of 
the  Linnean  ^ciety  in  December  1846, 
acted  as  ita  zoological  secretary  from  1867  to 
1868,  and,  besides  serving  frequently  on  its 
council,  was  vice-president  several  times  be- 
tween 1869  and  1882.  He  joined  the  Geolo 
fpcal  Society  in  1859,  twice  served  on  its 
council,  and  was  the  recipient  of  the  Lyell 
medal  in  1878,  and  the  Wollaston  medal  ia 
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1886.  He  became  a  fellow  of  the  Eoolo^cal 
Society  in  1856,  assisted  in  the  foundation 
of  the  Microacopical  Society  in  1839,  waa 
its  president  in  1848  and  1849,  md  elected 
honorary  fellow  in  1869.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  council  of  the  Anthropological 
Insttitnte  from  its  foundation  in  1871,  and 
its  president  in  1873  and  1674.  Besides  all 
these  he  wae  a  member  of  many  medicdl 
societies  and  minor  scientific  bodies. 

He  died  at  his  house,  S3  HMtlej  Street, 
London,  on  10  Aur.  1886.  On  12  Aug. 
184SBiuhmam«dh»eoiiBin  Ellen,  yottngest 
danffhter  of  Jacob  Hans  Bnek  of  Theobalds, 
'Herabrdshire. 

A 'portrait  in  oils,  painted  in  1884  by  his 
daughter.  Miss  E.  H.  Busk,  hangs  in  Uie 
ajwrtments  of  the  Linneaa  Society  at  Bqp- 
liDgton  Hoiise. 

In  addition  to  some  serenty  or  eighty 
'papers  on  scientific  subjecte  contributed  to 
Tariona  journals  from  1841  onwards,  Busk  was 
«Qtborof:  1.  '  Oatal<^ae  of  Marine  Polyzoa 
'in  the  British  Museum,'  3  pts.  London,  1862- 
1875. 12mo  and  8vo.  2.  *  A  Monograph  of 
the  Fossil  Polyzoa  of  the  Crag'  Soc 
Monog.}, London,  1659,4to.  S.  'Reporton 
the  Folyzoa  collected  by  H.M^.  Challenger,' 
licmdon,  1884r-A,  3  Tola.  4to.  This,  his  most 
inportuit  woAf  was  completed  with  the 
■aasiatanoe  of  his  oldest  daughter,  Jane,  dinnng 
Uslast  illnesa.  A  work  on  *  Cnaia  Typica ' 
"iraB  pTojeoted  and  the  plates  drawn,  but  the 
text  was  never  completed.  He  also'contri- 
-buted  descriptions  of  Bryoxoa  to  MatiGil- 
livrav's  *  Narrative  of  the  Voyage  of  fI.M.S. 
■Rattlesnake  '(1802),  P.  P.  Carpenter's '  Cftta- 
aogue  of  Mazatlaa  Shells'  (18€7),  Sir  G.  S. 
'Mares's  '  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to  the  Polar 
Sea'  (1878),  Tizaid  and  Sir  J.  Murray's 
•  Exploration  of  the  Faroe  Channel '  (1882), 
an  article  on  '  Venomous  Insects  and  Rep- 
tiles '  to  T.  Holmes's  '  System  of  Surgery  ' 
(1860),  and  'Descriptions  of  the  Animal 
'Remains  found  in  Brixham  Cave  *  to  Sir  J. 
Frestmeh'i 'Report  on  the  Gzploxatioii  of 
Srixhun  Cave  *  (1^3).  He  moteoTer  pub- 
lished traiulations  of  various  important  re- 
ports and  papers  on  botany,  lioology,  and 
medicine  for  the  Ray  and  Sydenham  societies, 
chief  of  which  were  Steenstrup's  '  On  the 
Alternation  of  Generations'  (184.5),  and 
Koelliker's  *  Manual  of  Human  Histology' 
(2  vols.  1853-4),  the  latter  In  co-operation 
with  Thomas  Henry  Huxley  {q.  v.  Suppl.] 
He  edited  the  *  Mioroscopic  Journal  for 
1842,  the  '-Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscopi- 
cal Scienoe '  from  1853  to  1868,  the  <  Natural 
History  Review '  from  18^  to  1866,  and  the 
Uonnul  of  the  Kthnokwioal  Society'  for 
1869  ftod  187a  . 


Hie  name  Busfda  was  given  in  his  honour 
to  a  genus  of  Bryonia  by  Alder  in  1866,  anU 
again  by  Tenison-Woods  rn  1877.  His  col- 
lection of  Biyozoa  is  now  at  the  Natural 
History  Museum,  South  Krasi^gton. 

[Medico-Chirorg.  Trans.  1887.  Ixx.  ZS ;  Qd&t- 
terly  Journal  Geol.  Soc.  iliii.  Proc.  40;  Proc 
tinn.  Soc.  1886-7,  p.  36;  Times,  11  Ang.  188C; 
private  inforraaUon;  ^at.  Hist.  Uus.  Oit.; 
Royal  Soc  Oat.]  B.  B.  W. 

BUTE,  third  Mauvoib  op.  [See  Stvabt, 
JOHK  Patbiok  Ckichion,  1847-190Q.] 

BUTLER,  GEORGE  (J1819-1890),cmoh 
of  Winchester,  horn  at  Harrow  on  11  June 
1819,  was  the  eldest  child  of  George  Butler 
[q.  v.],  head-master  of  Harrow  School,  by  his 
wife  Sarah  Maria,  eldest  daughter  of  John 
Gray  of  Wembley  Park,  wfiddlesex.  He 
entered  Harrow  School  in  April  1831  under 
Charles  Thomas  Longley  [q.  v.],  and  after 
keeping  four  terms  at  Trinitv  College,  0am- 
brid{^,  was  admitted  at  Oxford  ad  amdem, 
matriculating  from  Exeter  College  on  16  Oct. 
1840.  His  father,  who  desired  this  migra^ 
tion,  thought  he  had  wasted  his  time  at 
Cambridge  but  in  1S41  he  v<ni  the  Hert- 
ford aehoUrahip  at  Oxford,  and  was  elected 
a  scholar  of  Exeter  College.  In  18^  he 
was  elected  Petrenn  fdlow,  and  in  1848 
he  took  a  first  class  in  classics,  gradaati^t 
B.A.  on  4  Dec.  lf>46  and  M.A.  on  30  April 
1846.  Among  hi^  friends  at  Oxford  were 
Lord  Colerid^,  James  Anthony  Froude,  and 
Sir  George  l<erguson  Bowen,  In  1848  he 
was  appointed  to  n  tutomhip  at  Duriiam 
University.  In  1860  he  retunied  to  Ox- 
Ibrd,  where  he  was  for  seveml  years  a  pub- 
lic examiner,  and  in  1862  he  TBoated  his 
fellowship  by  marriage.  In  that  year  he 
introduced  geographical  lectures  at  Oxford, 
and  e^rwards  gave  lectures  on  art  in  the 
Taylor  butldtog,  publishing  his  lectures  u 
1862  with  the  title '  Principles  of  Imitative 
Art,'  London,  8to.  Hn  1864  he  was  ordtuned 
deacon  as  curate  of  St.  Giles's,  Oxford,  and 
in  1866  priest.  In  -185S  he  was  classical 
examiner  to  the  seontaty  of  state  for  war, 
and  in  1856  examiner  for  the  East  India 
Company's  civil  service.  From  1866tol85B 
he  was  'principal  of  Butler's  Hall,  a  private 
college  at  Oxford,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name,  and  from  1867  to  1865  he  was  vice- 
principal  of  Cb^tenham  College.  In  1666 
Le  was  appointed  principal  m  Liverpool 
College,  wnere  he  remained  until  his  instal- 
ment 88  cation  of  Winchester  on  7  Aug. 
1882.  While  at  Liverpool  he  and  his  wife 
laboured  actively  for  the  abolition  of  the 
itate  rsgulatioa  df  prostitutes 'm  oomuotion 
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Aritli  tilt  way.  Bwdv  dwd  in  London  on 
14  Hucb  188C^  and  iras  buried  in  the  eeiiM- 
t«C7  «t  Wfaubeatar.  lOto  8  Jan.  1663  he 
vas  married  at  Oorbridge  in  Northoniber- 
land  to  JoMpbine  EliMbcSb,  fourth  daiq^iter 
of  John  Grey  (1786-1868)  [q.  t.]  She  -sur- 
iriTed  him,  and  pabluhod  in  1S92  *  Becol- 
leetioBB  of  George  Bntler/  Bristol,  8to. 
He  left  seTenl  duldren. 

Beaidea  the  work  alzeady  mentioned,  and 
Bsreral  aingle  aennoDS,  Butler  pubU^ed: 

1.  'VtllagB  Sermons,'  Oxford,  1867,  8to. 

2.  '  Sermons  .|«esohed  in  Oheltenham  Col- 
lege ChapeV  Oambridfre,  1862,  8Ta  He 
also  edited :  1.  *  Codex  VirnlianuB  qui  nuper 
«ac  bibUotheca  Abbatis  Hi.  In.  Ganonioi  Bod- 
Inaae  aeeesut,  cum  AVagneri  textu  ool- 
latiH,'  Oxford,  1854,  8to.  3.  'The  Public 
Sbheok  Atlas  of  Uodem  GeograiAyt'  1873, 
fill. ;  aew  edit.  1886,  Sra  S.  '  The  Public 
Sdioola  Atlas  tff  .Ancient  Geogiaphj,'  1877, 
8vo. 

[Kn.  Bntler'i  Keeolleotioiii  of  G«ovg«  Bntlar ; 
Harrow  School  jaefpster,  ed.  W«leh,  1801-93, 
p.  89;  Baasefs<Sflgirtar  of  flxfltflrOollwe  (Oxford 
BiSt.  Sac),  ISM,  pp.  183,  S33.}       B.  I.  a 

BUTLIli;,  WILLIAM  JOHN  (181&- 
1894),  dean  of  Lincoln,  eldest  son  oi  John 
Lalor^  Bntlsr,  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
H.  and'I.  Johs^ne,  merchants  and  bankers, 
-was  bom  in  Brranston  Street,  Marylebon^ 
London,  on  10  Feb.  1818.  His  mother,  Hen- 
rietta, dauffhter  of  Captun  Bobert  Patrick, 
iraa  rflriab,  aa  his  &t1ier  was  of  Pembroke- 
lAire,  dew«it.  After  schooling  at  Enfield, 
he  benme  a  queen's  scholia  at  Westminster 
in  18S3,  and  was  elected  to  Trinity  Collefie, 
Ganlvidge,  in  1636.  He  won  Um  Trinity 
essay  in  1839,  but,  though  a  &ir  classical 
scholar,  was  nnable  to  give  sufficient  time 
to  the  tripos,  and  took  a  pass  d^^ree  in  1840. 
He  commenced  M.A.  in  1844,  and  on  1  July 
1847  was  admitted  ad  eundem  at  Oxford, 
where  be  was  'made  an  honorary  oanon  of 
Cairiet  Church  in  1872  (Fostbr).  He  was 
ordained  by  Bishop  Sumner  in  Famham 
diapd  in  1841  to  the  curacy  of  -Docrmerfi- 
fiela,  under  Charles  Dyson  [q.  v.].  Subse- 
onently  for  one  year  he  hdd  curacy  of 
Puttenham  in  Surrey,  and  in  l 844 he  accepted 
the  perpetoal  cuiaoy  of  Wareside,  a  poor  out>< 
lying  hamlet  of  Ware.  Here  he  preached  the 
duBDonrses  included  in  his '  Sermons  fiar  Work- 
ingMen'(I847).  &reanwhile,inJunel846,he 
was  appointed  :by  the  dean  and  chapter  of 
Windsor  to  tJie  Ticarage  of  Watrtage,  with 
which  place,  as  a  model  parish  priest,  and  ss 
the  founder  and  warden  of  the  penitentiary 
^ateriiood  of  St.  Mary's,  in  18Q0,his  name  is 
innplfiiBhlj  aasooiated.    He  retained  the 


■watdendiiv  ui^  his  death.  While  at 
Wantwe'ne  trained  as  his  enrates  the  Itev. 
A.  H.Maokonoebie,  ^Hev.  GjCoslnr  White, 
the  Sot.  M.  H.  Noel,  the  Aev.  V .  S.  S.  Coles, 
Oanon  Newb(dt,  and  Br.  Liddon.  owe  all 
the  best  I  know  to  Butler '  waa  a  saying  at- 
tributed to  Liddon,  but  felt  equally  by  many 
of  the  otiier  ohuiehmen  who  came  under 
Butler's  stimulating  influence.  Upm  the 
depoution  of  Bishop  Colenso  in  18»  by  the 
Capetown  MetropolitaB  synod,  Butler  was 
elected  to  'replace  him  at  a  synod  of  the  dio* 
oese  of  Natal ;  but  the  election  was  ditap- 
•jxoYod  by  Arohbiahop  Lon^ley,  to  whose 
Tiewa  Butler  loyally  snboidm^ed  his  own 
wishes.  He  waa  a  great  beUeTor  in  obedience, 
and  'a  still  graator  in  submission.' 

In  1674  he  was  elected  to  convocation  aa 
.proctor  for  the  oleigy  of  Oxford,  and  often 
brightened  the  debates  by  the  short  raeediea 
in  wluch  he  excelled.  In  polities  ne  was 
mther  oonsemtire  than  otherwise.  In  1880, 
-however,  he  was  nominated  by  Qladstoneito 
a  residentiary  cononry  at  Worcester,  and 
whUe  there  did  much  good  work  in  connec- 
tion with  the  internal  government  of 'the 
cathedral,  the  establishment  of  a  sepamte 
school  for  the  choristers,  and  the  formation 
of  a  girls'  high  school  in  the  city.  In  1860 
Gladstone  sdvanccd  him  to  the  deanery  Of 
Lincoln  in  the  room  of  Blakesley.  To  him 
the  cathedral  at  Lincoln  owes  the  evening 
service  in  the  nave  and  numerous  other  in»- 
provementa  in  the  services. 

Heroee  early  and  was  unsparing  of  him- 
self, his  time,  his  trouble,  and  ms  parse. 
'  Prayer,  grind,  and  love '  was  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  requisites  of  the  pastor  of  a  lai^ 

Earish,  and  the  same  were  the  principles  oi 
is  cathedral  work.  Though  a  staunca  high 
churchman,  he  was  averse  from  all  extremes. 
Loyalty  to  the  Prayer  Book  was  his  watch- 
word, and  he  r^retted  the  way  in  whioh 
'  some  of  the  clergy  were  transforming  the 
church  of  England  into  a  congr^pational 
body.*  His  affinities  were  with  the  trac- 
tarian  sohool  of  thoiigbt,  thou^  he  com- 
bined a  good  deal  of  Cambridgie  pxacticalii^ 
with  it.  A  man  of  an  austere  extaior| 
Butlra  had  a  very  kind  heart,  and  fait  sorty 
for  people  ev«i  whttt  he  wounded  them  1^ 
speaking  the  truth.  Hia  outspdkennesa 
extended  to  the  pulpit;  but  he  was  never 
unmerciful  except  to  aelf-indulsenoe.  Ha 
hated  a  cleigymon  to  smoke,  and  in  answer 
to  arguments  would  simply  say  '  Mr.  Keble 
never  did.'  '  What  are  you  going  to  do  ? ' 
he  once  ssked  a  devout  lady  who  was  saying 
how  much  the  had  been  moved  by  some  sermon 
of  his.  His  vigorous  health  suddenly  broke 
in  January  1894,  and  he  died  at  the  deanery 
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on  i4  Jan.,  and  was  bnried  on  tlie  18th  in 

the  Cloister  Gartb,  Lincoln.  His  death 
was  followed  on  31  Jan.  by  that  of  his  wife, 
Emma,  daughter  of  Geor^  Henry  Barnett, 
head  of  the  ranking  firm  of  Barnett,  Hoore, 
&  Co.,  whom  he  had  married  at  Putney  on 
29  July  1843,  and  by  whom  he  had  issue. 
She  was  buried  beside  her  husband  in  the 
Cloister  Garth. 

An  alabaster  efBgy  of  Dean  Bntler  was 
erected  in  liincoln  Cathedral  and  nnveiled 
on  25  April  1896.  Two  portruts,  dated  1848 
and  188e,  are  given  in  tne  'Life  and  Letters 
of  WilUam  John  Butler,  late  Dean  of  Lincoln 
■ad  sometime  Vicar  of  Wantage,'  brought 
.  out  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Knight,  in  con- 

I'onction  with  his  ^dest  wn,  Mr.  Arthur 
fohn  Butler,  in  1697.  The  sonth  chapel  in 
Wantage  church  was  restored  in  1896,  *in 
thankful  memory  of  W.  J.  Butler,  34  years 
Ticar.*  Though  he  published  little,  Dean 
Butler  will  probably  enjoy  a  high  reputation 
both  as  a  preacher  and  a  letter  writer  among 
the  worthies  of  the  church  of  England.  His 
letters  from  the  seat  of  the  Franco-Prussian 
war  in  September  1870,  when  he  rendered 
voluntary  assistance  to  tbe  Red  Cross  Society 
at  Sedan  and  Saarbriicken,  are  of  great  in- 
terest and  considerable  documentary  value. 
As  a  writer  his  name  is  most  familiar  upon 
the  title-nige  of  two  devotional  manuals, 
'Sehool  Prayers'  (1848,  &e.)  and  'Plain 
Tlionghts  on  Holy  Communion'  (1880, 
numerous  editions). 

[Life  and  Letters  of  William  John  Butler, 
1897;  Times,  16. 19,  and  23  Jan.  1894;  Guar- 
dian, February  1894;  Chnreh  Timea,  19  and 
26  Jan.  1894 ;  lUustrated  London  News,  20  Jon. 
1894  (portrait) ;  Brit.  Has.  Cat.]        T.  S. 

BUTT,  SiB  CHARLES  PARKER  (1 830- 
1892),  judge,  third  son  of  the  Rer.  Phelpes 
JohuButt  of  Wortham  Lodge,  Bournemouth, 
by  Mary,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Eddy, 
vicar  of  Toddiiigton,  Gloucestershire,  bom 
on  34  June  1830,  was  educated  under  private 
tutors.  On  22  Jan.  1849  he  was  admitted 
student  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  where  he  was 
called  to  the  baron  17  Nov.  1864,  and  elected 
bencher  on  11  Jan.  1869.  Whilst  acting  as 
correspondent  for  the  'Tuaes'  at  Constanti- 
nople he  {mctised  in  the  consular  courts, 
where  he  ^ned  an  enerienoe  of  mercantile 
and  maritime  law  and  usage  which  on  his 
return  to  England  stood  him  in  good  stead 
on  the  northern  circuit  and  in  the  admiralty 
court.  TlM>ugh  by  no  means  a  consummate 
lawyer  he  was  an  eminently  skilful  advo- 
cate, and,  on  taking  silk  (8  Dec.  1888J,  suc- 
ceeded to  much  of  the  practice  which  was 
liberated  by  the  advaiicement  of  Sir  William 


Baliol  Brett  (afterwaids  Vleconnt  Edier) 

[q.  V.  Suppl.]  to  the  bench. 

Butt  unsucceasftiUy  contested  Tamworth 
in  the  liberal  interest  in  February  1874,  bat 
was  returned  to  parliament  for  Southampbm 
on  6  April  1880.  His  maiden  speech  was 
an  able  vindicatifm  on  broad  constitutional 
grounds  of  Charles  Bradlaugh's  right  to  take 
the  oath  (I  July).  On  the  Irish  question, 
so  long  as  he  remained  in  parliament,  he  was 
an  unwavering  supporter  of  the  goremment. 
He  succeeded  Sir  Robert  PhiUimore  as  j  ustice 
of  the  high  court,  probate,  divorce,  and  od- 
miralty  division,  on  31  March  1888,  and  was 
knighted  on  20  April  following.  H«  suo 
ceeded  Sir  James  Ilannen  as  president  of  the 
division  on  29  Jan.  1891.  He  was  a  member, 
but  hardly  a  working  member,  of  the  rv^al 
commission  appointed  on  1  Nov.  1684  to  in- 
vestigate the  causes  of  loss  of  life  at  sea.  HU 
health  was  already  gravely  impaired,  and  a 
painful  malady,  which  latterly  rendered  con- 
tinuous attention  almost  impossible,  was 
complicatal  by  an  attack  of  influenza  in  the 
winter  of  1891,  and  terminated  in  his  death 
from  cardiac  paralysis  atWiesbaden  on  35  May 
1892.  In  such  circumstances  a  greater  lawyer 
must  have  failed  to  establish  a  repatatum 
commensurate  with  his  powers. 

Butt  married,  on  23  Dec.  1878,  Anna 
Georgina,  daughter  of  0.  Ferdinand  Rode- 
wald. 

[Foster's  Men  at  tha  Bar;  Lincoln's  Inn  Re- 
conls;  Burke's  Peerage  (ISOS);  Mnmbora  of 
Forlinment  (official lists,  App.) ;  Hansard's  Pari. 
I>eb.  3rd  ser.  ccliii.  1302,  cdrii.  313,  cclxrii. 
470;  Pari. Papers (H.C.\  18S7.C.6227;  Vanity 
Fair,  12  Feb.  1887;  mitfllmll  Bev.  28  May 
1892;  Timm,37  Hay  1892;  Ann.  Beg.  1802,1). 
174;  Law  '!nme«,  i  Jtine  1892;  Law  Joam. 
4  Jane  1892  ;  Solicitor's  Jonm.  28  May  1892; 
Men  and  Women  of  the  Time  ( 189 1 ) ;  Law  Bep. 
Am,  Cases  (1887)  p.  xviii,  (1891)  Memomada.] 

J.  H.B. 

BUTTERFIELD,  WILLIAM  (1814:- 
1900),  architect,  the  son  of  William  Butter- 
field,  by  his  wife  Ann,  daughter  of  Robert 
Ste^'ens,  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  St-. 
Clement  Danes,  London,  on  7  Sept.  1814. 
His  first  architectural  education  was  received 
in  an  office  at  Worcester,  where  a  sympsr- 
thetic  head  derk  of  atdueological  tastes  en- 
cottt^ged  him  in  those  studies  of  English 
medinral  boilding  which  laid  the  foundation 
of  his  career  and  knowledge  {Bmlder,  1900, 
Ixxviii.  201).  He  measured  and  drew  the 
cathedral  at  Worcester  so  as  to  know  it  in 
every  detail ;  and  at  the  close  of  his  pupilage 
he  continued  this  personal  exammation  of 
buildings  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
doubly  important  from  the  foot  that  at  that 
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poiod  the  gothic  structuiea  of  England  had 
anther  been  efficiently  recorded  nor  're- 
■tOTed.'  Puf^  was  practically  the  only 
gothic  architect  of  the  day,  and  RickiDan's 
*  catalt^ed  examination  of  English  chunjies 
was  a  useful  pioneer  no  more  (JR.  /.  B.  A. 
Journal,  1900,  vil  241).  Butterfield's  in- 
clinations led  him  naturally  into  coUabora^ 
tion  with  the  Cambridge  Camden  Society, 
among  whose  founders  he  had  many  personal 
firiok^,  especially  the  ReT.  Benjamin  Webb 
[q.  T.j,  on  whose  adv  ice  in  church  matters  he 
pfaGecl  a  high  Talue,  and  in  consultation 
with  whom  Be  prepared  a  great  number  of 
illustntiona  for  the  *  Inetrumenta  Eccleaias- 
tica*  (Ixmdon,  l&^l?,  4to)r  a  repertory  of 
church  design. 

Under  the  an^cos  of  the  Cambrid^ 
Comdai  Society,  a  scheme  was  started  m 
1843  for  the  improTement  of  church  plate 
and  other  articles  of  church  use,  and  Butter- 
field,  whose  offices  were  then,  as  throughout 
his  career,  at  4  Adam  Street,  Adelphi,  was 
appointed  the  '  agent.*  He  was,  in  fact,  not 
merely  the  receiver  of  orders  but  the  designer 
of  the  goods  and  the  superintendent  of  Uieir 
execution  (SocUnohaUt,  1843,  p.  H7). 

In  1844  Butterfield  designed  for  Cealpit 
Ueatii,  near  Bristol,  a  smul  church  to  seat 
four  hundred  {i6. 1844,  p.  113),  and  in  the 
next  year  he  undertook  for  Alexander  James 
Boreatoxd-Hope  [q.  v.]  his  first  important 
work— the  xe-erection  of  St.  Augustine's, 
Canterbn^,  aa  a  missionary  college.  This 
building  (i6.  viL  1)  shaies  with  the  churdi 
of  St.  Matthias,  Stohe  Kewington  (1863), 
and  with  the  collegiate  church  (now  cathe- 
dral) of  Cumbtae,  a  certain  simplicity  and 
adherence  to  type  which  ia  absent  from  But- 
terfield's later  and  more  individual  works. 
The  chapel  at  Balliol  Ckillege,  Oxford  (1866- 
1867),  a  small  but  characteristic  building, 
showe  the  beginning  of  his  unusual  methods 
in  colour;  but  the  first  church  which  made 
his  reputation  as  an  architect  of  undoubted 
originality  was  All  Saints',  Margaret  Street, 
London,  wluch,  with  its  adjoining  buildings 
{1869),  forms  a  significant  and  admirable 
gxoiqp  of  modem  ecclesiastical  architecture 
{tb.  zx.  164 ;  Bbkesfobs-Hopb,  Engliah  Ca~ 
thedraU  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  pp.  234, 
260).  The  ^pe  of  gothic  adopted  hwa  is,  80 
far  as  it  follows  precedent,  that  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  but  there  is  great  freedom 
in  the  handling  of  forms  and  mouldings,  and 
an  exuberance  m  the  colour  decoration.  One 
of  the  striking  features  of  the  church  is  the, 
then  novel,  use  of  exposed  btickworkf  both 
external  and  internal. 

All  Saints'  was  followed  in  1868  by  St. 
Albaa'^  near  Holbom  [see  Hubbau*,  Johk 


GfliriBBaiTD],  a  bnilding  of  singular  majesty, 
in  which  the  fine  proportions  mesa  tban 
counterbalance  the  iaiosyncrasies.  A  eketoh 
(JBviider,  xWi.  1884),  made  by  Mr.  A.  Beree- 
ford  Pite,  when  the  houses  in  Gray's  Inn 
were  demolished,  shows  an  aspect  of  the 
building  generally  invisible.  The  new  build- 
ings at  Merton  College,  Oxford  (EodesMlo- 
gut,  xix.  318),  with  restoration  of  the  chapel, 
were  entrusted  to  Butterfield  in  1804,  and 
in  1868  he  carried  out  the  Hampshire  county 
hospital,  which,  with  St.  Michael's  Hospital, 
Cheddar,  is  amongthe  chief  of  his  non-ecol«- 
siastieal  works.  His  next  important  dengn 
was  for  the  chapel  and  otJier  aehool  builo- 
ings  at  Rugby  (1875),  and  aboat  the  sama 
time  there  came  die  great  opportunity  of  his 
life,  the  conunission  to  build  Keble  College 
at  Oxford.  Of  this  undertaldng  the  chapel, 
completed  in  1870  at  a  cost  of  60,000/.,  was 
intended  to  be  the  point  of  central  interest. 
Its  proportions  and  forms  are  good ;  but  its 
colour,  whether  in  marble,  glass,  or  other 
materials,  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be 
unfortunate.  It  is  only  £ur  to  mention  that 
the  chapel  has  undergone  certain  alterattoiw 
by  another  hand. 

Butterfield's  chief  interest  lay  essentially 
in  his  ecclesiastical  buildings;  but  he  de- 
sired various  domestic  works,  chiefly  fot 
his  personal  friends.  Heath's  Court,  near 
Ott««y  St.  Mary,  erected  in  1883  for  Lotd 
Gtdendge,  is  one  of  his  best  houses,  and 
Milton  Enieat  in  Bedfordshire  another.  He 
made  the  plans  for  the  laying  out  of  Hun- 
stanton, and  designed  several  nouses  for  Mc. 
Le  Strange. 

Among  his  later  designs  are  the  chapel 
and  other  buildings  at  Ascot  Prioryrsee  art. 
FirsBT,  Edwabd  Bouvebib],  completed  in 
1886,  and  the  church  at  Rugby  in  1896. 

Butterfield's  works  of  restoration  were  not 
as  happy  as  hie  oiiginal  designs.  It  is  strange 
that  one  who  based  all  his  Kuowlet]^  upon 
original  study  and  who  had  a  genuine  love 
of  old  buildings  should  have  produced  such 
misinterpiKtations  of  antiquity.  At  Wut- 
Chester  College,  where  he  ouilt  certain  new 
buildingSf  he  incurred  criticism  hr  destroy- 
ing t-be  seventemthfoentury  staUs  at  the 
chapel  (which  may  perhaps  have  been  de- 
cayed) ;  at  St.  Ctms  Hospital  he  employed, 
in  the  name  of  restoration,  a  v^  starUing 
scheme  of  colouring ;  at  St.  Bees  he  made 
additions  incongruous  to  the  fabric,  including 
a  costly  iron  screen.  At  Friskney,  Lincoln- 
shire, and  Brigham,  Cumberland,  there  are 
further  examples  of  his  somewhat  unsym- 
pathetic attention  to  old  churches. 

Butterfield  had  several  commissions  for 
colonial  wotk|  designing  churches  (mostly 
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■catfaBdrals)  for  Mribourne,  Adelaide  (Soeie- 
•MoloffiBt,  V.  141),  Bomba^r,  Poonah,  Cape 
Town,  Port  Eltubeth,  and  Madagascar.  'In 
-the  case  of  the  first  named,  Batterfield's  ad- 
"viee  was  withdrawn  during  the  .progress  of 
the  work,  and  the  finished  interior  l^  no 
means  repreeraits  his  intentions  (HOFB, 
Ush  Cathedrab,  pp.  96, 104). 

Of  his  worlm  not  yet  mentioned  -tba  moat 
important  are  the  chorch  of  St.  Angustine 
in  Q°^°*B  Qate,  Ix)ndon,  «nother  churdi  of 
-the  tame  dedication  st  tBoamemouth,  St. 
Ninnn^  Ck^udiftl  at  Perth  (conpleted  in 
1890:  aee  Rqva,  JS^/uA  Qttkedtaltt  p.  76), 
the  dhmel  «t¥ulham-Kilaee,  the  eoeieuas- 
tio^  etfbege  in  the  dose  at  SaJisbuty^  the 
■guiirds*  dupel  at  Oaterham  harradu,  and 
'She  Qoidon  B<^'  Home  st  Bagdiot. 

Butterfleld's  name  is  also  aseociated  with 
-work  at  St.  Hidhael'e  Hospital,  Axbridge  ; 
the  grammar  school  at  Szeter;  8t,  Mary's 
Chunih  in  Dover  Castle ;  the  church  and 
Ticarase  of  Qu  Mary  Magdalen  at  Enfield ; 
the  chapel  of  Jesus  Colt^,  Cambridge; 
Babbaeombe,  near  Torquay,  where  Devon 
marble  wa»  employed;  West  La'vington,  with 
a  shingle  spire;  St.  Thomas,  a  red-bripk 
church,  at  Leeds ;  St.  John's,  Huddersfidld ; 
Emery  Down,  in  the  New  Forest;  Baldersby, 
near  Lincoln ;  YeaInipt(»i,DeT<Mi8hirB:  Ard- 
leiffh,  Essex ;  St.  Hary'a  BrookBeld,  Harrow 
"Weald,  Middlesex ;  St.  COemeDt^,  City  Boad ; 
St.  Jchii^  Hammeremith;  and  St.  Luke^ 
Church,  Sheen,  Staffordshire,  recast  by  But- 
-torfield  in  1863,  his  friend  Webb  being  per- 
petual curate,  and  Beresford-Hope  patron  of 
the  parish.  Churches  at  the  following  places 
are  also  all  of  them  original  works  by  Butter- 
field  :  Ashford,  Aberystwith,  Bamet,  Brook- 
field,  Barley,  Bamford,  Beechill,  Belmont, 
Braiahfield,  Battersea,  (college  chapel),  Clay- 
ton, Chrietleton,Clevedon,  Ctowick,  Caer  Hill, 
Dandela,  Dalton,  Dropmore,  Dublin  (St.  Go- 
lumba  College  chapel),  Edmonton,  Ellerch, 
'Btal,  Foxham,  Horton,  Hensall,  Hit«hin, 
'HigbwaT,  KingflbuiT,  Landford,  Lincoln 
i^ede  onapel),  Langley,  lAmplngh,  Milton 
^Ernest,  Netherhampton,  Newbury,  Ports- 
nioiith,Penarth,Pomt(m,FolUngtnn,RotJier^ 
'hithe,  Bangemore,  Ravenswood,  Weybridge, 
Waiesley,  and  Wykeham. 

Though  be  contributed  valuable  artielee  to 
the  ''EcclQeiologist,'  tha  organ  of  the  Cam- 
'bridgs  OuBden  Seciety,  Botterfield  was 
otherwise  an  iniirequent  writ-er,  and  almost 
-his  only  independent  pubilcation  was  a  small 
^book  on  chnroh  seats  and  kneeling  boards 
iSnd  edit.  1886  ;  8rd  edit.  1889). 

Having  a  lai^e  practice  Butterfleld  natu- 
vallj  employed  aasiatanta,  and,  though  he 
-himMx  «n  expellent  drattf^tsmaa,  he . 


was  oaieful,  at  least  in  lst«r  ltf»,  to  commit 
all  hit  working  drawings  to  his  Mbordinates ; 
bot'he  submitted  their  work'to  such  untiring 
correction  that  all  hs  sent  out  from  his  office 
may  be  looked  upon  as  empbaticaUy  hib 
own.  'His  life  was  one  of  singular  aecln- 
sion.  It  was  his  care  to  make  It  as  quiet 
and  retired  as  was  conaist«nt'With  his  public 
engagements. 

Butterfield's  work  cannot  be  considered 
apart  &om  the  inner  spirit  of  the  churdi  re- 
Tival :  his  arc  was  entirely  inspired  bj  keen 
cfaurahmanehiik  and  his  enoKhmattBhip  wm 
baaed  on  somMhing  deeper  than  'caremMiial. 
Taking  die  minateat  iitterest  'in  the  detaib 
of  tnditicnuil-'wonhipr  he  held  in  horror  any>- 
thing  like  fancy  ritiuL  He  instilled  into 
the  craftsmen  aaaocuated  with  him  some- 
thing of  hie  own  scruples  agunst  workinj^ 
for  the  Roman  church,  and  something  of  hu 
own  willtngnesB  to  labour,  if  need  oe  with- 
out reward,  for  the  diuich  of  England.  He 
waS'  associated  with  various  conventual 
buildings  erected  for  the  English  church, 
providing  designa  both  for  Miss  Sellon'a 
establishment  at  Plymouth  [see  Shlion, 
PeibciliIa  Ltdxa]  and  for  the  novitiate  wing 
at  'Wantage,  in  which  town  he  also  carried 
out  St.  Mary's  School  and  King  Allrad'b 
Grammar  School.  He  interested  himself  in 
the  problem  of  providing  dieap  lAiireheB, 
and  once  desi^ined  a  model  church  to  eost 
260/.  It  was  mtended  to  be  vrithout  porch 
or  even  pulpit,  and  the  bell  was  to  hang  on 
a  neighbouring  tree.  As  a  matter  of  faeft, 
ButterBeld  more  than  realised  his  intention, 
for  his  church  at  Charlton,  near  Wantage, 
cost  under  260/.,  and  hod  porch,  bell-'turret, 
and  pulpit. 

It  is  in  the  matter  of  colour  that  Buttar- 
field  has  been  most  attacked  by  hia  critics, 
and  it  is  certain  that  on  this  subject  his 
views  did  not  coincide  with  those  even  of 
hie  friends.  It  may  be  pointed  out,  in  'de- 
fence, that  in  the  case  of  All  Saints'  Church, 
and  others  of  that  period,  his  colour  theory 
seems  to  have  been  that  such  combinatiomi 
were  permisuble  as  could  ho  produced  bj 
nneoloured  natural  materials.  This  tiieoirf 
will  account  (or  the  jaxtapoeition  c^stnmgly 
discordant  bricks  and  marbles,  and  the 
bright  contrasts  thns  obtained  led  on,  upon 
Butterfield's  own  admission,  to  his  strange 
choice  of  garish  colours  in  |{1«98 ;  but  this 
plea  of  '  notnml '  colour  cannot  be  made  to 
cover  his  views  upon  the  use  of  similar  con- 
trasts in  paint.  Nor  indeed  does  ^tbe  con- 
sideration that  he  made  a  special  study  of 
colour  in  Northern  Italy  satisfactorily  ex- 
plain the  use  under  the  English  climate  of 
what  may  have  seemed  beautiful  beyond  Ht» 
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Still,  if  ineoloiiruidiiiothermattm 
his  woik  MniMtiittH  ezhibitad  origiiiftUty  at 
the  ex^eM  both     bfluty  and  of  tiaditioiial 

It  nut  ftt  dl  evontM  be  ackiuniilvdged 
as  unarid^  Mtuwre,  wittantUl,  and  -£wr- 
Itely  true. 

Bttttevfiakl  died,  unmamed,  on  23  Feb. 
3900  at  bis  retidence,  4S  Bedford  Sqnare. 
He  was  buried  at  Tottenham  cameterj.  He 
had  bean  a  eaiutant  attendant  at  thvcbauch 
of  All  Hallowa,  To(teidi«n»  whioh  h»  bad 
pnuitiealfy  lebuilt. 

^Boyal  lostitnte  of  British  Aidtit«rt«  Joimial 
(with  copy  of  portmit  by  Lndjr  Coleridga),  vii. 
Ml ;  Balld«r,  1900, Ixxriii.  301 ;  Timea.  9eTeb. 
1M0-;  Mta  ami  'Womeo  of  the  lime;  informa- 
lioB  fMM  the  Ber.  W.  Staeqr  J  W. 

BY,  JOHN  (1781-1836),  lieutenant- 
colonel  rqyal  engineers,  founder  of  Bytown, 
aow  Ottawa,  Canada,  and  engineer  of  the 
fiideauioa^al,  was-bom  in  1781.  Aftar-pass- 
intt  thjDUgh  the  Royal  MilitaTi^  Acadsmj  at 
Woolwichrhe  received  acommission  as  second 
Ueutenantintheroyal  artillery  onlAug.1799, 
bat  was  trauafezred  to  the  royal  engineers 
on  20  Dec  following.  HiH  further  cxnnmia- 
aions  were  dated :  lieuteo&nt  18  April  1801, 
second  omtain  2  March  1806,  first  captain 
31  June  1809,  brevet  muor  23  June  1814, 
liauteoant-colonel  2  Dec  1824.  After  serv- 
ug  at  Woolwich  and  Plymouth  ha  went  in 
Aaguat  ISCtS  to  Canada,  when  he  nmiuned 
tor  ^nearly  nine  years.  He  oonstmcted  a 
'fine  model,  now  at  Chatham,  of  the  fbrtress 
nt  Quebec,  including  the  confluence  of  the 
tivers  St.  Charlee  and  St.Lawraice,  and  the 
eiteof  the  battie  won  by'Wolfe<ni  the  plains 
of  Ainaham.  In  Janusrv  1611  he  went  to 
-Portugal  and  served  in  the  peninaalar  war, 
takinffrPpt  in  the  first  and  secoad  sieges  of 
Badajos  in  May  and  June  of  that  year. 

By  was  recalled  from  the  peninsula  to 
tahe  charge  of  the  works  at  the  roval  gun- 
powder niitls  at  Faversham,  Purffeet,  and 
Waltham  Abbey,  a  post  be  occupied  with 
oraat  credit  from  January  1812until  August 
1831,  when,  owing  to  Teductiona  made  in 
the  est^liabmenta  the  arnnv  be  was 
^aiced  on  the  unemployed  list,  "while  qm- 
plimd  in  the  powder  mills  he  designed  « 
Ini^e  on  the  truss  ,  principle  for  a  span  of 
one  thousand  feet,  and  constructed  a  model 
of  it  which  is  in  the  possession  of  the  royal 
•i^neeis  at  Chatham.  A  description  of  the 
bridge' appeared  in  the  'Morning  Chronicle' 
of  14Fet.l816. 

In  April  1826  By  went  to  Canada,  having 
been  selected  to  design  and  carry  out  a  mili- 
tary water  communication,  free  of  obstruc- 
'jUcn  and  aafo  ixom  attack  by  the  United 


States,  btftween  the  tidal  waters  o£  the  St. 
Ljrwreooe  and  the  great  lakes  of  Canada. 

'  If  ever  man  deserved  to  be  immortalised  ia 
this  utilitarian  age,'  says  Sir  Richwrd  BcHiay- 
castle  in  'The  (Panadas  in  1841,'  'it  wa 
Colonel  John  By.*  In  an  unexplored  part 
of  the  country,  where  the  only  mode  of 

Srogress  was  the  frail  Indian  canoe,  with  ^ 
epwtment  to  b^  organised,  workmen  to  be 
instructed,  and  many  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come, he  constructed  a  remarkable  work — 
the  Rideau  canaL  On  his  arrival  in  Canada 
he  surveryed  the  inland  route  up  the  Ottawa 
river  to  the  Rideau  affluent,  and  thence  bf 
the  Hideau  lake  and  CatariquirivK  to  Kingar 
ton  on  Lake  Ontaria  He  chose  for  his 
headquarters  a  position  near  the  mouth  df 
the  proDosed  canal,  a  little  below  the  beau- 
tiful Cnaudi^re  falls  of  the  Ottawa  rivei;, 
whence  the  canal  was  to  ascend  e^hty-two 
feet  by  a  succession  of  eight  locks  through 
a  chasm.  Hera  be  built  himself  a  house  m 
the  bush,  there  being  at  that  time  only  two 
or  three  log  huts  at  ifepean  point.  A  town 
soon  sprang  up,  and  was  named  after  him 
^-town. 

In  May  1827,  the  survey  plans  and  esti- 
mates having  been  approved  by  the  home 
government,  oy  whom  the  cost  was  to  be 
defrayed.  By  was  directed  to  push  forward 
the  work  as  rapidly  as  possible,  without 
waiting  for  the  usual  annual  appxi^iriatioiw 
of  money.  Two  companies  of^s^pns  and 
minen  were  placed  at  his  disposal,  a  regular 
staff  for  the  works  organised,  barrat^  and 
a  hospital  were  commenced  to  be  built  in 
stone,  and  the  foundation  stone  of  the  canal 
works  was  laid  by  Sir  John  FcaDklio.  The 
canal  was  opened  in  the  spring  of  1832, 
when  the  steamer  Pumper  passed  throogh 
from  Bytown  to  Kingnton.  The  length  of 
the  navigation  is  13t5i  miles,  with  forty- 
seven  locks  and  a  total  lockage  of  446;J  feet. 
The  work  proved  to  be  much  more  expensive 
than  had  been  anticipated;  for  although 
stone,  sand,  and  puddling  clay  were  near  at 
hand,  the  excavations  had  to  be  made  in  a 
soil  full  of  springs  interspersed  with  masses 
of  erratic  rock,  u  1838  the  attention  of  the 
Britidi  miiiament  vaa  called  to  the  expen- 
diture. By  having  recommended  that  addi- 
tional money  should  be  granted  to  increase 
the  size  of  the  locks  and  Duild  them  in  stone 
instead  of  wood.  Colonels  Edward  Fan- 
shawe  and  (Sriffith  George  Lewis  [q-  v.],  of 
'the  royal  engineers,  were  sent  as  commis- 
sioners from  England  to  report  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  adopted  By's  views.  Kinrtford,  in 
his'Iliatorv  of  Canada,'  says,  *We  should 
never  forget  the  debt  we  owe  to  Colonel  By 
for  the  stand  he  made  on  thie  occasion.' 
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'  Bytown  sprang  qaickly  into  an  important 
place,  and  became  thecentreof  a  TastlBmber 
trade.  After  the  union  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada,  its  name  Tras  changed  to  Ottawa ; 
in  August  1868  it  became  the  capital  of  the 
united  prorinces,  and  in  1867  of  the  domi- 
nion of  Canada.  The  cost  of  the  Bideau 
canal — about  a  million — was  bo  much  above 
the  original  estimate  that  a  select  commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Commons,  with  John 
Nicholas  Fazakerley,  M.P.  for  Peterborough, 
as  chairman,  was  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  matter.  By  was  recalled,  ana  arrived 
in  England  in  November  1632.  He  was 
examined  by  the  committee,  who,  while  ad- 
mitting that  the  works  had  been  carried  out 
vith  care  and  economy,  concluded  their  re- 
port vith  a  strong  expression  of  regret  at 
the  ezceea  of  the  expenditure  over  the  esti- 
'nate  and  the  parliamentary  votes.  By,  wito 
liad  expected  commendation  on  the  comple- 
tion of^ this  magnificent  work  in  so  short  a 
time,  \mAer  so  many  difficulties,  and  at  a 
cost  bv  no  means  extravagant,  felt  himself 
dreadfully  ill-used,  and  never  recovered  from 
the  disappointment.  His  health  failing,  he 
was  placed  on  the  unemployed  list,  and  died 
at  his  residence,  Shemfold  Park,  near  Frant, 
Sussex,  on  1  Feb.  1836. 

By  married,  on  14  March  1818,  Esther 
(d.  18  Feb.  1838),  heiress  of  John  March  of 
Harley  Street,  London,  and  granddaughter 
of  John  Raymond  Barker  of  Fairford  Park, 
Gloucestersnire,  by  whom  he  left  two  dangh- 
ten:  Esther  (18a}-1848),  who  married  in 
18S8  the  Hon.  Percy  Awbumbam  (1799- 
1881),  second  son  oi  the  third  carl;  and 
Harriet  Martha  (1822-1842),  unmarried. 

[War  Office  Becords ;  Ilo;al  fSagineen'  Re- 
eoroe ;  Professional  Pwers  of  the  CoriM  of  Royal 
Engineen,  4th  sar.  vou.  i.  ii.  and  r.,  wilh  plates ; 
Connolly's  History  of  the  Royal  Sappcn  and 
Miners;  Porter's  History  of  the  Royal  Engi- 
neers ;  Family  Recollections  of  Lipntenaot-gene- 
ral  Elias  Walker  Dutnford,  privately  printed, 
Montreal,  1863  ;  Parliamentary  Committee  Re- 
ports, 1832  ;  Bouchette's  British  Dominions  in 
north  America,  1831, 2  vols.  4to ;  W.  H.  Smith's 
Canada,  Past,  Present,  and  Fntnre,  Totonto, 
18<1,  Bvo ;  H^ree'sShortHistoryof  the  Canadian 
People,  1887;  BoonycasUe's  The  Canadas  in 
1841,  London.  1842,  2  vols.  Svo;  Histories  of 
Canada  by  Kingeford  (vol.  ix),  by  Roberts  (To- 
ronto, 1897),  and  by  Qreawell  (Oxford,  1890); 
Walch's  Notes  on  some  of  the  Navigable  Rivers 
and  Canals  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
vith  pbttes,  Madras.  1877 ;  article  by  J.  G.  Bon- 
rinot  in  the  Canadian  Monthly,  Toronto,  June 
1872,entitled '  From  the  G  reat  Lakes  to  the  Sea ; ' 
Historical  Sketch  of  the  Canals  of  Canada,  in 
Van  KoBtrand'a  Eclectic  Engineering  Magazine, 
New  York.  1871  i  Btirke's  Peerag^  under  'Ash* 


bomham;'  "PaSL  Mall  Vagasant,  June  18M. 
Bitjcta  on  Ottawa ;  United  Empire  Loyalist, 
17  March,  1827 ;  private  sources.]    B.  H.  V. 

BYENB,  JUUA  CLARA  (1819-1894), 
author,  bom  in  1619,  was  the  second  danriiter 
and  fourth  child  of  Hans  Busk  (1772-1863) 
[q.  V.I  Educated  her  father  she  became 
a  good  classical  scholar  and  learned  to  speak 
French  perfectly. 

On  2S  April  1842  Jnlia  Bosk  married 
'William  Pitt  Byrne,  the  proprietor  of  the 
'  Morning  Post,'  who  died  on  8  April  1861. 
There  were  iss  ue  of  the  marriage  one  8(m  and 
one  daughter. 

She  began  at  an  early  age  to  contribute 
to  periodicals.  Her  first  book  —  all  her 
wonu  were  puUished  anonymouslv — 'A 
Glance  behind  the  Qrilles  of  the  Beugioiis 
Honaes  in  EVance,'  appeared  in  1856,  and 
discussed  the  working  of  the  Roman  catludio 
church  as  compared  with  that  of  the  pro- 
tea  taiit.  Mrs.  B^rne,  coming  under  the 
influence  of  Cardmal  Manning,  became  ft 
convert  to  the  Roman  catholic  ^urch.  Both 
at  home  and  abroad  Mrs.  Byrne  saw  or 
met  many  persons  of  note,  and  her  books 
deal  largely  with  her  social  experiences. 
Some  of  ner  books,  like  'fleuiish  Interiors,' 
1866,  and  *  Gossip  of  the  Century,'  1892, 
are  anecdotal,  light,  and  amusing,  while 
others  deal  with  serious  socisl  questions. 
*  Undercurrents  Overlooked,'  published  in 
two  volumes  in  1860,  called  attention  to  the 
abuses  oilhe  workhouses,  and  its  revdstioiiB, 
due  to  first-hand  experience  on  the  part  of 
the  author,  created  a  profound  impresstOB, 
and  helped  to  bring  aboat  many  much-^ieeded 
reforms.  '  Gheel,  the  City  of  the  Simj^e,* 
1869,  deals  with  the  Belgian  mode  of  treat- 
ing the  insane,  and '  The  Befnynho^  or  City 
of  the  Single,'  1809,  with  a  French  method 
of  providing  for  the  unmarried. 

Mrs.  Byrne  died  at  her  residence,  16 
Montacru  Street,  Portman  Square,  London, 
on  29  March  1604.  She  was  a  woman  of 
versatile  talents ;  she  knew  dead  and  modem 
languages,  illustrated  many  of  her  books 
witn  her  own  hand,  understood  music,  and 
was  a  good  talker  and  correspondent. 

Other  works  are:  1.  'Realities  of  Paris 
Life,'  1869.  3.  'Red,  White,  and  Bloe; 
Sketches  of  Military  Life,'  1862,  3  Tob. 

3.  '  Cosas  de  Espafia,  illustrative  of  Spftia 
and  the  Spaniards  as  they  are,'  1866, 3  volsi 

4.  '  Pictures  of  Hungarian  Life '  (illustrated 
by  the  author),  1869.  6.  'Feudal  Castles 
of  Frauce '  (illustrated  from  the  author's 
sketches),  1869.  6. « Curiosities  of  the  Search 
Room:  aCoUection  of  Serious  and  Wlumsieal 
Wilts,'  1880.  7.  <  De  Omnibus  Rebus :  an  Old 
Man's  Discursive  BamUings  cm  ^  Road  of 
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Sreryclay  Life,'  1888.  A  third  and  fonrth 
Tolnme  of 'QoBsipof  the  Century'  was  edited 
by  her  sister,  Mies  Rachel  Hamette  Busk,  in 
1898,  with  the  altematiTe  title  'Social 
Hoars  with  Celehrities.* 

[Athwuram,  7  April  1891;  Burke'g  landed 
GentiT,  i.  212-3  ;  Allibone's Diet.  SuppLi.  269.] 

E.  L. 

BYRNES,  THOMAS  JOSEPH  (1860- 
1888),  premier  of  Queensland,  bom  in  Bris- 
bane, QneeiuiUad,  in  NoTember  1660,  was  the 
Bon  of  Irish  Roman  catholic  parents.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Bowen  primaiy  school,  gained 
two  state  scholarships,  and  entered  the  Bris- 
bane gr&mmar  school.  He  graduated  B.A. 
mnd  LL.B.  at  Melbourne  University,  and  was 
eaUed  to  the  bar  in  VictoiiB  in  1884,  bnt  re- 
turned to  Qaeensland  to  practise  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  He  quickly  attuned  a  leading 
poution  at  tbe_  Bupnme  court  bar,  and  ac- 
eepted  ■  seat  in  the  U^lative  ooun<»l  in 
August  1690,  with  the  office  of  aolicitor- 
seneral,  in  the  Griffith-Mcllwraith  niimstry. 
He  made  his  reputation  by  the  firm  manner 
in  which  he  dealt  with  the  labour  troubles 
in  Queensland.  A  conflict  between  the 
flheawrs'  union  and  the  pastoralist  associa- 
tion on  the  Buhject  of  toe  employment  of 
Qon-nnion  Ubouren  by  members  of  the  as- 


sociation almost  attained  the  dimenuons  of 
an  insurrection  in  the  Clermont  districts. 
Woolsheds  were  fired,  policemen  'held  up,' 
and  a  state  of  terrorism  establiahed.  To  meet 
the  emergency  Byrnes  intvoduoed  Mr.  Bal- 
Peace  PrBservation  Act  of  1687,  wilJt 
necessary  modifications.  It  was  canied  in 
one  week's  fierce  parliamentanr  struggle, 
during  which  all  the  members  of  the  labour 
party  were  suspended.  Byrnes  then  des- 
patched an  adequate  force  of  volunteers  to 
the  seat  of  trouole,  who  efioctually  quelled 
lawlessness. 

.  In  1697  Byrnes  accompanied  the  premier, 
Sir  Hugh  Muir  Nelson,  to  Enclana  on  the 
occasion  of  the  i^ueen's  diamondjubilee.  Re- 
turning after  visiting  the  east  of  Europe, 
he  succeeded  Nelson  as  premier  in  March 
1898,  the  first  native-born  prime  minister  df 
Qaeensland.  The  short  period  of  his  ad- 
ministration was  markea  by  a  vigorous 
policy.  He  supported  Australian  federa* 
tion,  and  was  aesiroua  of  estaUidiing  one 
great  university  for  the  whole  of  Ausmlia. 
He  died  at  Brisbane  on  27  Sept  1898,  and 
was  buried  in  Toowong  cemetery. 

[Austmlasiaa  Reviev  of  Reviewi,  October 
1898;  Times,  28  Sept.  1808;  Daily  Chrouiele, 
1  Oct.  1898;  Helbonme  Ai^s,  28-SO  SftipU 
1898.]  £.  J.  0. 
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CAIRD,  SiE  JAMEJS  (1816-1892),  agri- 
culturist  and  author,  was  the  third  son  of 
James  Oaird  of  Stranraer,  Wifrtownslure,  a 
'writer' and  procurator  fiscal  forWigtown- 
dure,  hy  Isabella  McNeel,  daughter  of 
Archilnid  McNeel  of  Stranraer.  He  was 
bom  at  Stranraer  in  June  1816,  and  re- 
ceived his  earliest  education  at  the  hurA 
school.  Thence  he  was  removed  to  the 
high  school  at  Edinburgh,  where  he  re- 
mained until  he  entered  the  university. 
After  studying  at  the  university  for  about  a 
year  he  left  without  taking  a  degree,  and 
went  to  learn  practical  farming  in  Northum- 
berland. His  stay  in  Northumberland  was 
terminated  after  about  twelve  months  by  an 
ofier  to  him  of  the  management  of  a  larm 
near  Stranraer,  belonging  to  his  uncle, 
Alexander  McNeel.  In  1811  he  took  a 
&rm  called  Baldoon,  on  Lord  Galloway's 
estate  near'Vrifftown,  a  tenant^  he  retained 
iinUL  1660.  ^  first  attracted  public  notice 
in  connection  with  the  controversy  between 
free  trade  and  protection  which  continued 
after  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws.  An  ardent 
fffe  trader,  he  published  la  1819  a  treatise 


on  '  High  Farming  as  the  best  Substitute 
for  Protection.'  The  support  of  a  practical 
farmer  with  a  literary  style  was  of  the 
highest  service  to  the  supporters  of  tm 
trade,  and  the  woi^  speeailv  ran  through 
eight  editions.  It  introdueea  Oaird  to  tu 
notice  of  Peel,  who  commissioned  him  in  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year  to  visit  the  south 
and  west  of  Ireland,  then  but  slowly  r&* 
covering  from  the  famine  of  1846,  and  to 
report  to  the  government.  His  report  was 
subsequently  enlai^ed  into  a  volume,  and 
published  in  1860  under  the  title  of  'The 
Plantation  Scheme,  or  the  West  of  Ireland 
as  a  Field  for  Investment.'  The  sanguine 
view  which  he  took  of  the  agriculturu  re- 
sources of  the  country  led  to  the  invest- 
ment of  large  sums  of  English  capital  in 
Irish  land.  In  the  beginning  of  1860  the 
complaints  by  English luidlords  and  &nnen 
of  the  distressed  state  of  agriculture  sinck 
the  adoptionof  firee  trade  caused  the' Timai' 
newspaper  to  organise  a  mtematic  inqniiy. 
This  was  encouraged  by  Peel  in  a  letter  to 
Caird  (6  Jan.  1860),  who  had  been  nomi- 
nated the  '  Times  *  ppqcipa)  eomqiiflsionq^ 
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Hii  Mtoeute  vM  the  late  J.  C.  MMDouldt 
one  of  fhe  staff  of  the  paper,  who,  however* 
AO-operated  only  during  the  earlier  portion 
of  the  work.  Caind's  letters  to  the  *  Times,' 
dated  throughout  1860,  furnish  the  first 
geaxnl  review  of  Engli^  agriculture  since 
those  addieaaed  by  Aruiur  Young  and  others- 
to'the  board  of  agriculture  at  the  end  <^  the 
eighteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth oentuiy.  They  were  republished  in 
1853  in  a>  volume  entitled '  Eo^liah  Agri- 
itulturein  1850-1851.'  The  work  was  again, 
published  in  the  United  States,  and  waa 
tnUisIatedintb  French* German,  and  Swedish. 
At  the  general  election  of  1852  Caird  con- 
tested the  Wigtown  Burghs,  which  included. 
Stranraer,  as  a  liberal  conservative.  He  waa 
de&ated  (164uly)  by  the  sitting  liberal  mem- 
bar^OMVOte.  He  wBaKtni!ned(28  March) 
for  the  biuoa^  of  Dartmouth  at  the  general 
rieetion.of  lw7,  as  a  'general  supptnter  of 
IjokA  Pahnet^on,  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
policy  <^  non-intervention  in  continental 
wars,'  a  somewhat  incongruous  profession  of 
faith.  His  dislike  of  intervention  inforeign 
affairs  led  him  to  oppose  the  government 
conspizacyfbill,  generally  believed  to  have 
been  introduced  at  the  instigation  of  the 
jB'raach  emperor,  Xo  hia  attitude  on  this 
Question' he  frequently  referred  with  satis* 
utc^n  in  after  life.  His  first  speech 
{21  July  1867)  was  upon  his  motion  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
collection  of  agricultural  statistioa  in  Enff-i 
land  and  Wales.  It  was  not  until  1864 
dj  June),  'aAor  years  of  friritlesa  endeavour,' 
that  he  Bucoeeded  in  carrying  this  measure, 
extended  to  Great  Britain,  by  way  of  re- 
solution, in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Lord 
Palmerston.  He  also  obtained  a  vote  in  the 
aeesion  of  1866  of  10,000f.  for  carrying  the 
iMolution  into  effect.  The  returns  were 
^  jpublishedin  1866. 
.  While  his  opposition  to  the  conspiracy 
hill  estranged  his  Palmeratonian  supporters, 
he  alienatml  the  conservative  section  of  his 
constituents  by  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in 
a  hill  to  assimilate  the  county  franchise  of 
Sootland  to  that  of  England,  a  measure 
which,  by  enlacing  the  Soottiah  county  con- 
s^uenmaBt  was  intended,  as  Ourd  avowed, 
to  diminish  the  influence  of  die  landowners. 
The  motion  was  defeated  (6  May  1868). 

At  the  dose  of  the  season  of  1858  (4  Sept.) 
Caird  set  sail  from  Liverpool  for  America. 
'From  New  York  he  proceeded  to  Montreal. 
Tbenoe  he  made  a  tour  through  the  west  of 
Canada,  and,  returning  to  the  United  States, 
visi^  Michigan,  Illinois,  Minnesota,  Mis- 
BDuri,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Vi^nia,  and  Mary- 
)wi4.   He  nton^  to  England  before  the 


mA  of  the  jmr,  and  in.  1869  pnUisbBd  th» 
notes  c£  hi*  jonmey  in  volume  entitlel 
'  Prairia  Fanning  in  Americl^  withiNotes<by 
the  Way  on  Canada  and  the  United  States/ 
His  observations  on  Canada  provoked  some 
resentment  in  that  colony  and  gave  rise  to  a 
pamphlet,  published'  at  Toronto,  'C^ird'a 
Slanders  on  Canada  answered'  and  refdted'' 
(1859). 

On  the  opening  of  the  parliamentaiy  ses- 
sion of  1858  Oaird  declared  himself,  in  op- 
position to  the  conservative  govenuneut'a 
bill  for  pariiamentory  reform.  He  thereby 
a^ain  offended  the  conservative  section  of 
his  constituents,  and  at  the  dissolution 
(23  April)  deemed  it  inmrudent  to  offer  him- 
s^  for  re-eleotioa  at  Dartmouth.  He  ac- 
cordingly stood  6tt  the  Stirling  Buisha  and 
waa  returned  nnoroeaed  (29  A^ril).  Qa, 
this  oceaaion  he  vindicated  his  political  con- 
duct as  that  of  '  a.  cooaistent  Liberal.'  Ha 
olaimed  support  as  having  endeavoured  in 
parliament  to  promote  meaauresfor-reduoing 
the  expenses  of  land  transfer  (^eech  u 
3  June  1858),  and  for  the  more  econonucal 
adwiniatration  of  the  depattment  of  woods 
and  forBBtB  (speech  of  22  June  1857).  He 
continued  active  in  furHament;  chiefly  on 
questions  connected  with  aniculture.  Hav- 
ing, during  the  session  of  1860,  taken  a  pro- 
minent part  in  parliamentary  debatee  on 
the  natimial  fisheries,  he  was  nominated  a 
member  of  the  fishery  board.  In  the  aame 
YMT  he  bought  the  estate  of  Caaaraeaiy  in 
Kirkcndbri^tshire,  which  he  afterwards 
made  lua  home,  nalinqpslung  his  feenaocy  of 
Baldoon.  In  June  1863  Caird  was  nomi- 
nated on  a  royal  commission  to  inquire  into 
the  oottdition  of  the  sea  fisheries  of  the 
Unit«d  Kingdom  [see  HnxUT,  Thoxja 
HfiNBT,  Suppl.],  and  was  made  chairman. 
During  1863,  1864,  and  1866  he  visited 
for  the  purposes  of  the  commiesicm  etghty- 
aix  of  the  more  important  fishing  ports  of 
the  United  Kingdomi  The  commissioneTS 
reported  in  1866,  and  their  report  haa 
mainly  governed  aubaequant  legislation  on 
sea.fl^riea. 

After  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  in  the 
United  States  in  1861  the  growing  acarcity 
of  cotton  led  (^tid.  to  interest  huuelf  in 
the  extension  of  the  sourcea  of  supply.  On 
3  July  1863  he  moved  in  the  Houae  of 
Commons'  for  a  select  committee '  to  inouin 
wheUier  ai^  further  measures  can  be  ta^n, 
wi  thin  the  le^timate  functions  at  the  Indian 
government,  for  increasing  the  supply  of 
cotton  from  that  country.'  The  motion  waa 
supported  by  John  Brignt  [q.  v.  Suppl.]  and 
CoDden,  and  &om  this  time  Bright  main- 
t«ii(e4aoonstantfrieiidshipwithC|Lir4'  Tlw 
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ffxwvmmmt,  however*  rewired  upon  a  policy 
a£  lmMa»fg»e.  Caird,  thOTefore,  during  the 
iMflta  Tinted  Algeria,  Italy,  and  Sicily,  with 
u,mBir  to  aaoartau  theiz  capabilitiee  for  grow- 
ing. oottOD.  After  hia  return,  he  resumed 
his  parliameatary  activity,  cooetAntly  apeak- 
ing  on  Bubjeets  conneoted  with  agriciuture 
and  oooaaionally  on  India  and*  Ireland,  but 
attaining  from  debates  on  foreign  policy, 
la  June  1£66  he  was  appointed  enclosure 
ooamisaioBer  and  vacated  his  seat  in  parlia* 
urat.  This  office  he  held  until  the  consti- 
tuUoaof  the  land  coininuwion  in  1882,  of 
which  ha  then  became  senior  member.  He 
Babliahed  in  1868  'Our  Daily  Food,  its 
nka  and  Soorcea  of  Sopnly,'  being  a  re- 
pvUioBtion  of  pwera  read  oubre  tJbe  Statis- 
tieal  Society  in  186B  and  I860.  The  hook 
passed  UiTOUE^  two  editions.  In  the  follow- 
mg  yeaz  he  rendtad  bdhnd.  Tbo  outcome 
of  this  tour  was  a  pamphlet  on  *  The  Irish 
Land  Question'  (1869).  He  was  created 
C.B.  in  1869.  His  exertions  upon  the  sea 
fisheries  commission  and  his  eminence  as  an 
wiicnlturist  and  statistician  procured  his 
Action  as  a  &Uow  of  the  Boynl  Society  on 
3  June  1876. 

As  preudent  of  the  ectmomic  section  of 
the  social  science  congress  held  at  Aberdeen 
in  1877,  he  delivered  an  address  published 
im  the  Statistical  Society's  'Journal '  for 
iMeemba  of  that  year  on '  Food  Supply  and 
the  Land  Question.'  After  the  great  Indian 
faauna  of  1876-7  Ctiid '  vu  appointed  by 
Xati  Soliabiuy,  than  secreter^  <tf  state  for 
Ibdia,  to  aenre  on  the  commission  instructed 
to  make  an  eshanstiTe  inquiry  into  the 
canses  and  circnmstaneee  of  that  calamity. 
Be  was  specialty  marked  out  for  the  post  as 
well  by  his  interest  in  the  a^lcultnral  re- 
Bourees  of  India  while  in  parliament  as  by  a 
recent  work, '  The  Landed  Interest  and  the 
Supply  of  Food,'  published  in  1878.  This 
work  was  '  prepared  at  the  request  of  the 
president  and  council  of  the  Boyal  Affricul- 
ttati  Society  of  Enfi^snd  for  the  informa- 
tion of  £uiopean  sgriculturists  at  the  intei^ 
national  agricultural  congress'  held  at  Paris 
in  tiiat  Tear.  Itwas  translated  into  Frenoh 
and  pwisbad  in  Tk6b,  as  also  in  the 
<  Jounial '  of  the  Boyal  Agricuituial  Society, 
andtomrdsthe  close  of  1676  as  a  separate 
Tolume.  As  ihmine  commissioner  he  left 
Bni^and  10  Oct.  1878  and  returned  in  the 
early  snnimer  of  1870,  after  having  travelled 
over  all  parts  of  the  country.  A  narrative 
of  bis  ex^^ences  and  observations  was 
published  in  four  successive  parts  in  the 
*  Nineteenth  Century'  vsview  of  the  same 
year.  It  was  reprinted  in  an  extended  form 
Vf.  1983,  Aiid  during  tl^t  year  im 


passed  titroiigfa  three  editiona  under  the 

title  of  '  India,  the  Land  and  the  Pet^e.* 
In  1880  Cairo  became  president  of 
Statistical  Society,  delivering  his  inaugnial 
address  on  English  and  Ajnerioan  food  paa- 
duotica  on  16  Nov.  {Statittical  Sooiet^a 
Journal,  xliii.  656):  He  was  re-elected'  pr»- 
sident  for  1881,  when  he  took  for  his  sobr 
jeot  <  The  English  Land  Question '  (16  Nov.)i 
(ib.  xliv.  639).  This  was  reprinted  iu'  the 
same  year  as  a  pamphlet  with  the  title  '  Hbn 
British  Land  Qoestion,'  and  had  a  wide  cir*' 
culation.  In  1882  he  was  created  K.O.B. 
In  1884  (17  April)  the  univeruty  of  Edin- 
burgfaf  OB  the  oocsmon  its  tercenbrauyi, 
ocmfened  upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of- 
LL.D.  He  was  nominated  by  Lorf  S^isr> 
bury  in  1886  a  member  of  Earl  Ooirpev'a 
commission  to  inquire  into  the  ^rienlfcwral 
condition  of  Ireland.  On  the  fiwtiation 
of  the  board  of  agriculture  in  1888  Caiid' 
was  appointed  director  of  the  land  depart- 
ment  and  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  juity- 
counoiUbr.  He  retired  from  the  bom  in 
December  1391. 

Caird  had  in  1887  contributed  to  a  com* 
poeite  work  entitled  '  The  Beign  of  Queen 
Victoria,'  edited  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Ward>  a  re- 
view of  En^liidi  agriculture  since  1887. 
On  the  attainment  of  its  jubilee  by  tho' 
Koyal  Agricultural  Society  oi  England  ia; 
18v(^  he  rerissd  this  essay  and  pahliahed  tba 
reviuon  in  the  B0^ety*s  '  Jonnial '  toe  thab 
year.  His  last  ooDununieation  to  ti» 
society  was  *  On  the  Cost  of  Wheat  Qmw- 
ing'(J(wnuii;  1891)i.  He  died  suddanly  of 
syncwe  at  Quem's  Gate  Gardras,  LobooA^ 
on  9  Feb.  1892. 

Sir  James  Caird  was  a  J.P.  for  Kirkend* 
Ivightshire,  and  D.L.  and  J.P.  for  Wigtown- 
shire. He  married,  first,  Margaret,  dsufrhiW' 
of  Captain  Henryson,  K.E, ;  secondly,  Elizap 
beth,  daughter  of  Robert  Dudgeon  of  Cleve- 
land Square.  London.  His  had  issue,  by  hia 
first  wife  only,  four  sons  and  four  daughters^ 
of  whom  three  sons  and  two  daught^  sur> 
vivod  him.  Although  during  the  latter 
years  of  his  lifis  necasssrily  resident  for  tho ' 
most  part  in  London,  he  oontinved  to  tdto 
a  keen  interest »  pneticilajnienlture.  He 
introduced  the  eystem  itf  CAieddar  ehoass' 
makbg  into  tJusoudi-westofSootland  with 
great  successi  At  his  own  expense  he  fW- 
nished  a  water  supply  to  Creetown,  a  viHage 
adjacent  to  his  estate.  His  society  and  so- 
vice  were  sought  hy  the  leading  agneoltuiitta 
of  the  kingdom. 

There  is  a  portrait  in  oils  at  Casseneary  b^ 
Tweedie,  pM&ted  about  1876i,  A  plurto- 
gravuce  haogii  in  the  Beftnn  dab^  Looit 
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rPrint*  informstion  ;  Times,  11  Feb.  1892; 
Oi&lowa;  Gazette.  11  Feb.  1892;  Ediobargli 
Vmv.  Tercentenuj,  ISSi,  p.  73 ;  HanBoid'a  Far> 
lismentuj  Debfttee,  1867-65.1  I.  S.  L. 

OAHtD,  JOHN  (1820-1898),  principal 
of  Glasffow  UntTenity,  son  of  John  Curd  {d. 
September  1838)  of  Messrs,  Caird  &  Co.,  en- 
snneen,  Qreenock,  was  bom  at  Greenock  on 
16  Dec.  1820.  Receiving  hia  elementary  edu- 
cation in  Greenock  schools,  he  entered  his 
fat^r*8  office  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  Gaining 
thus  a  practical  knowledge  of  several  depart- 
ments of  engineering,  he  went  to  OU^w 
University  in  1837-^,  taking  the  classes  of 
maihematics  and  logic,  in  both  of  which  htt 
benme  a  prizeman.  He  xetunied  to  the  en- 
gineeiii^  in  18S8,  but  closed'  his  active  con- 
nection with  the  firm  in  1839,  when  he  offi- 
ciated as  superintendent  of  the  cbainmakers. 
From  1840  to  1846  he  studied  at  Glasgow 
UniversitT,  gaining  a  specual  priie  for  poetry 
and  another  for  an  essay  on  *8e6(»idary 
Punishments.' 

Ghraduating  M.A.  at  Glasgow  University 
in  1845,  when  he  had  completed  his  studies 
for  the  ministry  of  the  church  of  Scotland, 
Caird  was  appovated  the  same  year  parish 
minister  of  Newton-on-Ayr.  In  1847  he 
was  coiled  to  Lady  Yester's,  Edinburgh, 
where  he  remained  till  near  the  end  of  1649. 
Here,  in  addition  to  the  ordinazy  congrega* 
don,  his  rare  accomplishments  and  finished 
pulpit  oratory  attrai^ad  and  retained  an  in- 
tellectual auaienee,whichregalarly  included 
many  profesucmal  men  and  a  body  of  theo- 
logical students.  The  continuous  strain  of 
thu  worlE  induced  him  to  accept  as  a  relief 
the  charge  of  the  country  parish  of  Errol, 
Perthshire,  where  he  laboured  foreigfit  years 
(1849-67).  In  those  years  he  closely  studied 
standard  divinity.  lie  also  learned  German 
in  order  to  get  a  direct  knowledge  of  German 
thinkers,  in  1857  he  preach^  before  the 
queen  at  Balmoral  a  sermon  from  Romans 
xii.  11,  which,  on  her  majesty's  command,  he 
soon  afterwards  published  under  the  title 
*  Rdigicm  in  Common  Life.'  It  sold  in  enor- 
mous numbers,  and  Dean  Stanley  considered 
it  'die  greatest  single  sermon  of  the  century ' 

Siemonal  article  in  Seotrntm,  1  Aug.  1698). 
eanwhile  his  reputation  had  been  steadily 
growing,  and  he  was  translated  to  Park 
Church,  Glasgow,  where  he  preached  for  the 
first  time  on  the  last  Sunday  of  1867.  In 
1660  the  university  of  Glasgow  conferred  on 
him  itB  honoraiy  d^ree  of  D.D. 

In  1662  Caird  was  appointed  professor  of 
theology  in  Glasgow  University,  and  began 
bis  work  in  Januai^  1868.  He  tauvht  a  rea- 
soned and  explicit  idealism  akin  tothephilo- 
eophy  of  H^l,  and  cordially  recognised  the 


importance  in  Christianity  of  the  principle  of 
development.  He  illustrated  the  extent  of 
his  tolerance  when  be  proposed,  in  1868,  that 
the  university  should  confer  its  honorary  D.D. 
degree  upon  John  McLeod  Campbell  [q.  v.], 
who  had  been  deposed  from  the  ministry  of 
the  church  of  Scotland  in  1831  for  advocating 
universalism  in  his  work  on  the  At(»ieinenC 
About  the  same  time  he  largely  contributed 
towards  maturing  the  improved  arrange- 
ments for  granting  both  B.D.  and  D.D.  de- 
grees, and  assisted  to  promote  the  erection 
of  the  new  universi^  buildings  on  Gilmore 
Hill  at  the  west  end  of  Glasgow.  In  1671, 
^tarthenew  college  buildings  were  occupied, 
Caird  revived  the  university  chapel,  preadi- 
ing  freqnenfly  himself  and  Becuruu  the  ter- 
vioes  01  eminent  preacheri  of  all  deaominft- 
tions. 

In  1673,  on  the  death  of  Thomas  Barclay 
(1792-1673)  [q.v.j,  principal  of  Gla^ow 
tJniver8ity,Caird  was  presented  to  the  post  li^ 
the  crown,  his  colleagues  ha'nng  unani- 
mously petitioned  for  his  appointment.  He 
displayed  rare  business  capacity,  presiding 
over  meetings  with  tact,  urcMuiity,  and  judg- 
ment ;  steadily  helping  forward  such  impop- 
tant  movements  as  the  university  education 
of  women  and  the  changes  introduced  by  the 
universities  commissions  of  1876  and  1887. 
His  leisure  was  given  to  tiieological  study.  In 
1678-9  he  delmied  tiw  Ctoall  leetuxa  in 
Edinburgh  In  1884  he  recuved  in  Edinbn^h 
the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  on  the  ocoBsion 
of  the  tercentenary  celebration  of  the  uni- 
versity. In  1690-1  he  was  appointed  Gifford 
lecturer  at  Glasgow,  and  delivered  twelve 
lectures  in  the  current  session.  He  resumed 
the  course  in  1896,  and  had  given  oght  lec- 
tures, when  he  was  laid  aside  by  paralysis. 
Recovering  considerably,  he  was  able  for  his 
official  duties  throughout  the  following  year. 
In  February  1698  he  had  a  serious  illness, 
from  which  he  partially  recovered.  He  then 
intimated  hia  intention  of  retiring  from  the 
l^neipalsbip  on  the  following  31  July,  and 
on  30  July  1898  he  died  at  the  house  of  fais 
brother  in  Greenock.  He  is  buried  in  the 
Greenock  cemetery. 

In  June  1668  Caird  married  bahella, 
dau^tOT  <^  William  Glover,  minister  of 
Greennde  parish,  Edinhw^h.  His  wife  sur- 
vived him,  and  there  was  no  family. 

Besides  a  volume  of  sermons  (1866)  and 
one  of  sermon-essayv,  reprinted  from  *  Good 
Words '  (1663),  Caird  provided  two  numbers 
of  the  famous  *  Scotch  Sermons,'  edited  in 
1660  by  Dr.  Robert  Wallace.  His  Croali  lec- 
tures, revised  and  enlarged,  appeared  in  1860 
(2nd  edit.  1900),  under  the  title  '  Introdac- 
tioii  to  tite  Philosophy  of  Religion.'  H^re, 
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as  was  said  by  T.  H.  Green,  the  essence  of 
Hegelianism  ae  applicable  to  the  Ghriattan 
religion  is  presented  bj  '  a  master  of  style.' 
Combating  materialism,  agnosticism,  and 
other  negative  theories,  and  working  from  a 
TeBMnable  basis  along  a  careful  line  of  evo- 
lution, Gaird  fumishu  in  thia  wwk  a  sub- 
itantial  ^stem  of  theism.  In  the  volume 
on  Spinoza,  contributed  to  Blackwood's 
'Philosophical  Classics'  ri8S8),^he  gives  a 
apecially  full  and  compreneosive  statement 
and  discussion  of  the  philosopher's  ethics. 
In  1699  appeared  two  posthumous  volumes, 
'  University  Sermons,  1873-98 '  and  *  Uni- 
versity Addresses.'  The  Gifibrd  lectures  on 
'  The  Fundamental  Ideas  of  Christianity,' 
with  a  prefatoty  memoir  by  Caird'e  brother, 
Dr.  Edward  Caird,  master  of  Balliol,  were 
published  in  two  volumes  in  190U.  This  work 
expands,  and  in  some  measure  popularises, 
the  discussions  in  the  '  Introduction  to  the 
Philosophy  of  Iteligion,'  the  author's  desire 
being,  m  his  own  words,  to  show  'that 
Christianity  and  OhriaUan  ideas  are  not  con- 
trary to  reason,  but  rather  in  deepest  accord- 
ance with  both  the  intdlectual  and  moral 
needs  of  men.* 

[UemMr  pradxad  to  the  FnndanwBtal  Ideas  <tf 
Gbristionity ;  Glanow  evening  papen  of  30  Joly 
1898;  ScoUman,  Olaagow  Herald,  and  other 
dully  papers  of  1  Aug.,  aod  Spectator  of  6  Aug. 
1898;  Memorial  Tribute  by  Dr.  Fliot  in  Life 
and  Work  Mngiuine,  Jaouan  1899;  Mrs.  Oli- 
phaat'e  Memoir  of  PriDcipal  Tnllocb ;  A.  K.  H. 
Boyd'B  TwcDty-Five  Years  of  St  Andrews.] 

T.B. 

CAIKNS,  JOHN  (1818-1892),  preabv- 
teriau  divine,  bom  at  Ayton  Ilill,  Berwick- 
ahire,  on  S3  Aug.  1618,  was  the  son  of  John 
Cairns,  ahepherd,  and  his  wife,  Alison  Mur^ 
ray.  Educated  at  Ayton  and  Oldcambus, 
Berwickshire,  he  was  for  three  years  a  herd, 
doing  meanwhile  private  work  for  his  school- 
master. In  1834  he  entered  Edinburgh 
University,  and,  while  diversifying  his  curri- 
culum with  teaching  in  bis  native  parish  and 
elsewhere,  became  the  most  distinguished 
student  of  his  day.  Sir  William  Hamilton 
(1788-1856)  [q.  v. J,  in  some  instances,  dis- 
cussed Caimss  metaphysical  opinions  at 
considerable  length  in  tiie  clasa-room,  and 
Professor  Wilson  highly  eulogised  his  talents 
and  his  attainments inhterature,  philosophy, 
and  science.  Speaking  to  his  class  of  a  cer- 
tain mathematical  problem  that  Cairns  had 
solved.  Professor  Kelland  said  that  it  had 
been  solved  by  only  one  other  of  his  thou- 
■anda  of  students.  Genius  was  assodated 
-with  A.  Campbell  Fraaer,  David  Masson,  and 
other  leading  students  in  organising  the 
Meta^ysicarSodety  for  weekly  philosophic 
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cal  discussions.  He  graduated  M.A.  in  1841^ 
being  facile  princeps  in  classics  and  philo* 
eophy,  and  equal  first  in  mathematics. 

Haviiut  entered  the  Presbyterian  Seceasiop 
Hall  in  1810,  Cairns  continued  his  brilliant 
career  as  a  student.  In  1S43  the  movement 
that  culminated  in  the  fcmnation  of  the  Free 
Church  aroused  his  interest,  and  an  article 
of  his  in  the  '  Secession  Magazine  *  prompted 
inquiries  regarding  the  writer  from  Thomaa 
Chalmers  [q.  v.]  In  the  end  of  1843  Cairns 
oiHciatedforamonthin  an  English  indepen- 
dent ch^el  at  Hamburg,  and  he  spent  th$ 
winter  and  spring'  of  1843-4  at  Berlin, 
ardently  studying  the  German  language, 
philosophy,  and  theology.  On  1  I^y  ne 
went  on  a  three  months  tour  through  Qer- 
mauy,  Austria,  Italy,  and  Switzerland,  writ- 
ing home  descriptive  and  critical  letters  of 
great  interest.  lietuniing  to  Scotland,  he  was 
licensed  as  a  preacher  on  3  Feb.  ISlfi,  and  on 
6  Aug.  of  the  same  year  he  was  ordained 
minister  of  Golden  Squaie  Church,  Berwiek- 
on-Tweed.  Here  he  became  one  of  the  fore- 
moat  of  Scottish  preachers— notable  for  cer^ 
tain  quaint  but  attractive  peculiarities  (rf 
manner,  but  above  all  for  his  force  and  im- 
pressiveness  of  appeal— and  he  declined 
several  invitations  to  important  charges, 
metropolitan  and  other,  and  to  professor- 
ships both  in  Great  Britain  and  Canada. 

In  1849,  visiting  the  English  lakes.  Cairns 
met  Wordsworth,  from  whom  he  elicited 
some  characteristic  views  on  philosophy  and 
the  descriptive  graces  of  Cowper,  Interest- 
ing himself  in  public  questions  at  home,  he 
delivered  his  first  great  platform  speech  at 
Berwick  in  1856,  when  he  siiccesafully  com- 
bated a  proposal  favouring  the  introduction 
into  Scotland  of  the  meuiods  of  the  conti- 
nental Sunday.  In  1867  he  addressed  in 
German  the  members  of  the  Evangelical 
Alliance  in  Berlin,  having  been  chosen  to 
represent  English-speaking  Christendom  on 
the  occasion.  Edinourgh  University  in  1858 
conferred  on  him  the  honorary  degree  of 
D.D.,  and  in  18^,  on  the  death  of  John 
Lee  (1779-1859)  [q.  v.],  principal  of  Edin- 
burgh University,  he  declined  tne  invitation 
of  the  Edinburgh  town  councillors  (patrons 
of  the  vacant  post)  to  be  nominated  as  his 
successor. 

From  1863  to  1873  the  question  of  union 
between  the  United  Presoyterian  Church 
and  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  occupied 
much  of  Coima's  attention,  but  the  difficulty 
was  unripe  for  settlement.  Meanwhile,  in 
August  1867,  Cairns  became  professor  ot 
apoTogetios  in  the  United  Presbyterian  Theor 
lo^cM  Hall,  retaining  his  cbarae  at  Berwick. 
Hu  students  teaUfy  to  his  leu  and  suecessi 
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eapedally  reealUnff  his  iiuiitence  on  tlie 
msentiBl  harmony  between  culture  and  rea- 
son. HiB  numerous  engagements  impaired 
liis  strength,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1868  he 
recruited  on  the  continent,  continuing  the 
process  next  spring  by  a  waDiing  tour  on 
the  Scottish  borders,  and  spending  the  folr 
lowing  autumn  in  Italy.  In  May  1872  he 
was  moderator  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
synod,  and  a  few  weeks  later  he  omcially 
represented  his  church  in  Paris  at  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Reformed  Synod  of  France. 
On  16  Mur  1876  he  was  appointed  joint 
JirofesBOT  of  systematic  theology  and  apolo- 
getics with  James  Harper  [a.  v.l,  principal 
0^  the  United  Presbyterian  Ijieologtcal  Col- 
lege. On  16  June  he  preached  a  powerful  and 
totlching  farewell  sermon  to  an  enormous 
congregation,  thus  severing  his  official  con- 
nection with  Berwick,  where,  however,  he 
frequently  preached  afterwards. 

In  the  spring  of  1877,  at  the  request  of 
Bishop  Claughton,  Cairns  lectured  on  Chris- 
tianity in  London  in  the  interests  of  the  Jews, 
and  in  April  the  Free  Church,  malting  the  first 
exception  in  his  case,  appointed  him  its  Cun- 
ningham lecturer.  In  the  autumn  he  preached 
for  some  weeks  at  Christiania,  responding  to 
an  invitation  to  check  a  threatened  schism 
in  the  state  church  of  Xorway.  He  preached 
in  Nor^,  specially  learned  for  the  purpose. 
Next  summer  he  was  a  fbrtni{[fat  in  Fans,  in 
connection  with  the  M'All  missions,  and  on 
the  way  formed  one  of  a  deputation  of  Scot- 
tish ministers  who  expressed  sympathy  with 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  attitude  on  the  Bul- 
garian atrocities.  While  thus  assisting  else- 
where he  worked  hard  at  the  United  Pres- 
byterian synod  this  same  year  in  connection 
with  the  declaratory  ttctof  the  church.  Diver- 
sity of  occupation  and  interest — even  on  oc- 
cauon  the  learning  of  a  new  language — 
seemed  indiapensable  for  the  exercise  of  his 
extraordinary  energies  and  activities.  On 
the  death  of  Principal  Harper  he  was  ap- 
pointed principal  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Tlieological  Cfollege,  8  May  1879.  lie  de- 
livered the  Cunnin^uun  lecture  in  1880,  his 
subject  beixur  the  unbelief  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Five  months  of  the  same  year  he 
spent  in  an  American  tour,  his  personality 
wd  preaching  everywhere  making  a  deep 
impresuon.  About  the  same  time  be  was 
chairman  of  a  committee  of  eminent  protes- 
tant  theologians,  European  and  American, 
who  discussed  the  possibility  of  formulating 
a  common  creed  for  the  reformed  churches. 

In  1884,  on  the  occasion  of  her  tercen- 
tenary celebrations,  Edinburgh  University 
included  Cairns  among  the  distinguished 
Scotsmen  on  whom  sheconferred  the  honorary 


degree  of  LL.D.  The  death  of  a  colleague 
in  1886  ^preatly  increased  his  work,  and  yet 
about  this  time  he  completed  a  systematic 
study  of  Arabic,  and  between  1882  and  1886 
he  had  learned  Danish  and  Butch,  the  former 
to  qualify  him  for  a  meeting  of  the  Evan- 

Eltcal  Alliance  at  Copenhagen,  aAd  the 
tter  to  enable  him  to  read  Kuenen's  theo- 
logical works  in  the  original.  In  May 
1888  his  portrait,  by  W.  E.  Lockhftrt,  R-A., 
was  {iresented  to  the  synod  by  iioit^  pres- 
byterian  ministers  and  laymrai.  He  spent 
some  time  of  1890  ia  Berlin  and  Amsteraam, 
mainly  acquainting  himself  with  the  ways  of 
younger  theol(^ans.  On  his  return  he  wrote 
an  elaborate  article  on  current  theology  for 
the  'Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review.' 
lu  July  1891  he  preached  his  last  sermon  in 
the  church  of  his  brother  at  Stitchel,  near 
Kelso,  and  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  the 
doctors  forbade  further  professional  work. 
He  resigned  his  post  on  23  Feb.  following, 
and  he  died  at  10  Spence  Street,  Edinburgh, 
on  12  March  1892.  He  was  buried  in  Echo 
Bank  cemetery,  Edinburgh,  where  a  monn- 
ment  marks  his  grave. 

Caims  never  married,  and  from  1856  on- 
wards his  housekeeper  was  his  sister  Janet. 
His  stroigth  lay  in  the  simple  straight- 
forwardness of  a  manly  'character  imbued 
with  the  traditions  of  a  sturdy  Scottish 
C9iristianity.  His  was  a  healthy,  eneigetic, 
and  practical  evangelicalism,  and  hie  man- 
ner of  proclaiming  it  appealed  to  all,  from 
the  unlettered  peasant  to  the  philosophical 
or  theological  specialist.  The  fact  that  all 
over  Scotland,  and  by  people  of  all  denomi- 
nations, he  was  familiarly  and  affectionately 
called  '  Caims  of  Berwick,*  even  after  he 
was  college  principal,  of  itself  marks  a  deep 
and  uniijue  influence.  Had  he  not  been  a 
distinguished  divine  he  might  have  achieved 
fame  as  a  philosophical  writer.  From  his 
criticism  of  Ferrier^s 'Metaphysics' and  the 
cognate  discussion  be  earned  the  reputation 
of  being  a  prominent  though  independent 
Hamiltonian  (  Massov,  Recent  Britiak  TJiito- 
aopkyj  pp.  266-6). 

Besides  numerous  articles  in  church  maga- 
zines,  Caima  published:  I.  'Translation  of 
Krummacher's" Elijah  the  Tiahbite,"'  1846. 
2.  '  Fragments  of  College  and  Pastoral  Life: 
a  Memoir  of  Rev.  John  Clark,'  1861.  3.  *  Ex- 
amination of  Ferrier's  "  Knowing  and  Being" 
and  "  The  Scottish  Philosophy :  a  Vindica- 
tion and  a  Reply."'  1856.  4.  'Memoir  of 
John  Brown,  D.D.,'  1860.  6.  'Liberty  of 
the  Christian  Church '  and  '  Oxford  Rational- 
iKm,'  1861.  6. '  Romanism  and  Rationalism,' 
1866.  7.  'False  Christs  and  the  True/ 
1864,  considered  by  Dean  Milman  the  beat 
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ireplT  pAbltsbed'  to  8tnu8S  &ttd  Reoan. 
6.  'ThomaB  Chrimeirs,'  an  Bieter  Hall  lec- 
tura,  1864.  9.  'Outlines  of  Apologetical 
Tbeology,'  1667.  10.  'Dr.  Ghitbrie  as  aa 
ETuigeH8t/1873.  11.  'The  Doctrine  of  the 
Pttiiljycerikn  Ohorch,'  1876.  13. 'The  Jews 
1ft  xektion  to  the  Cnnxcfa  and  the  World,' 
1877.  13. '  Unbelirf  in  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury/ 1881 :  a  learned  and  elaborate  work. 
14.  '  Contribution  to  a  Clerical  S^mi»ofiinm 
on  Immort^ditj,'  1686.  16.  '  Doctrmtu  Prin- 
oples  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church ' 
(Dr.  Blaiyt  manual),  1888.  He  contributed 
the  article  on  Kant  to  the  eighth  edition 
of  the  '  Encjclopedia  Britannica,'  and  a 
memorial  tribute  to  Georve  Wilson  (1818- 
1869)  [q.T.J  in  <  Macmillsn^  Magazine/ 1660. 
His  reminiscences  and  estimate  constitute  a 
feature  of  Veitch's  '  Memoir  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton,'  1669.  He  wrote  frequently  in 
the  'North  British  Review,'  the  'Bntish 
Qoarterly,'  the  '  Sunday  at  Hom^'  and  other 
periodicMB,  and  lie  issned  several  publica- 
tions on  church  imlon  and  disestablwunent, 
besides  famishing  some  notable  disquisitions 
to  the  Religions  Tract  Society.  He  wrote 
critical  prefaces  for  a  reissue  of  Culverwell's 
'  Light  of  Nature,'  1866 ;  for  Bacon's  *  Bible 
Thoughts,*  1862 ;  and  for  Krummscher's 
'  Autobioifraphy/  1869.  A  posthumous  vo- 
lume, '  Christ  the  Morning  star,  and  other 
Sermous,'  appeared  in  189S. 

[Infonndtiftn  from  Caims'a  brother,  the  Sev. 
David  Cairns  of  Stitchel,  Kelso,  and  his  nephev, 
the  Ber.  David  .Cairns  of  Ayton,  Berwickshire ; 
KaoEiren's  Life  and  Lettera  of  John  Csims, 
1896 ;  United  Presbyterian  Missionary  Record, 
IS  April  1^2 ;  Sootsmau  sad  other  nawapapera 
of  IS  Mordi  18&S;  memorial  ssnnona  by  the 
Bov.  John  W.  Danbsr,  E^nbntgh,  and  the  Bav. 
B.  D.  Shaw,  Hamilton  i  psrsond  knoirladge^] 

T.  B. 

CALDSBON,  PHILIP  HERMO- 
GENES  (18S3>1898),  painter,  was  bom  at 
Poitiers  on  3  May  168s.  He  was  the  only 
son  of  the  Reverend  Juan  Calderon  (1791- 
1864),  a  native  of  La  Mancha  and  a  member 
of  the  same  family  as  the  celebrated  Spanish 
dramatist,  though  not  his  direct  descendant. 
Joan  Calderon  had  been  a  priest  In  the 
Boman  catholic  diurch;  he  left  Spain  on 
teeoming  a  protestant,  ftnd  was  married  at 
Bayonne  fo  Mamierite  Oha^elle.  He  sUb- 
aaqaently  setdea  in  Londoii  as  professor  of 
Squish  literature  at  King's  College,  and 
nunister  to  the  oommunity  <rf  the  Smnish 
reformed  church  resident  in  London.  Philip 
Calderony  irho  came  to  England  at  the  age 
<rf  twelve,  was  ed  ucated  munly  by  his  father. 
After  b^lnning  life  as  the  pupil  of  a  civil 
■ngineer,  the  lad  showed  so  strong  a  taste 


for  drawing  thit  it  was  decided  to  let  him 
becotae  a  painter.  He  studied  at  the  British 
Museum  atid  the  National  Gallery,  and  in 
I860  entered  3.  M.  Lmgh's  art  school  in 
Ne#nutn  Street,  where  ne  b^an  to  jAiM 
in  oils  from  the  life,  genendly  by  fptmght. 
In  1851  he  weAt  to  Paris  and  studied  under 
Franfoie  Edouard  Picot,  one  of  the  test 
teachers  of  his  time,  who  compelled  his 
pupil  to  draw  from  the  model  in  chalk  with 
great  exactness,  and  would  not  allow  him 
to  paint.  A  year  of  this  training  mode  Cal- 
deron a  firm  and  rapid  draughtsman,  with  at 
thorough  knowledge  of  form.  During  l85ft 
Henry  StoOT  Marks  [q.  v.  Snppl.]  was  his 
companion  for  five  months  in  the  Rue  dee 
Martyrs,  Montmartre. 

On  returning  to  London  Calderon  worked 
in  the  evenings  at  Leigh's  school,  while  he 
copied  Veronese  and  Rubens  on  students' 
daVB  it  the  National  Gallery,  In  186S  ha 
exhibited  his  first  picture,  *  By  the  Waters 
of  Babylon,*  at  the  Roy^  Aeadouy.  He 
exhibited  there  again  in  1666  and  at  oUier 
galleries  in  1666.  He  painted  many  por- 
traits about  this  time,  but  did  not  exhibit 
them.  In  1667  he  made  his  name  at  the 
academy  by  his  picture,  '  Broken  Vows,* 
which  was  engraved  in  mewtotint  by  W.  H. . 
Simmons  in  1869,  and  became  very  popular. 
In  1868  he  exhibited  '  The  Gaoler's  Daugh- 
ter' and  '  Flora  Mscdonald's  Farewell  to 
Charles  Edward.'  Works  of  less  importance, 
shown  in  1869  and  1860,  were  followed  by 
two  pictures  in  1861,  '  La  Deinande  en 
Marlage '  and  '  liberathig  Prisoners  on  the 
Young  Heir's  Birthday,' whidh  greatly  in- 
creased his  reputation.  He  gained  the  silver 
medal  of  the  Society  of  Arts  for  ike  totmw 
picture,  which  is  now  in  Lord  Lansdowne's 
collection.  '  After  the  Battle '  (186S)  made 
a  still  deeper  impression,  and  revealed  in 
Calderon  a  master  of  pathos.  The  second 
picture  of  this  year,  '  Catherine  of  Aragon 
and  her  Women  at  Work,'  was  another  suc- 
cess. All  his  best  qualities  were  exhibited 
Itt  'The  British  Embassy  in  Paris  on  the 
Day  of  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew ' 
(1863).  In  July  1864  he  was  elected  an 
associate  of  the  Royal  Academy.  His  pic- 
tures that  year  were  '  The  Burial  of  Hamp' 
den'  and  'In  the  Cloistera  at  Arlee.'  In 
1666  Ite  exhibited  what  has  been  described 
it  his  masterpiece,  '  Her  Most  High,  Noble, 
and  Puissut  Grace,*  a  j^icture  ^  a  li^tiie 
princesspassing,  with  mnsieiansand  heralds, 
along  a  gallery  hung  with  arras,  and  fol- 
lowed by  ladies  and  courtiers.  This  picture 
was  exhibited  at  the  intematioilal  exhibi- 
tion at  Paris  in  1867,  and  the  painter  ob> 
tained  for  it  the  only  gold  medal  awarded 
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to  an  Engliah  artist.  When  it  appeared  at 
Christie's  in  the  year  of  the  artist  s  death  it 
fetched  a  sum  considerablj  below  its  ori- 
ginal price.  It  was  included,  with  'Aphro- 
dite/ in  the  winter  exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Academv,  1901.  In '  I^nne  after  Victory ' 
(1867)  tue  background  was  a  careful  study 

the  cour^md  at  Herer  Castle,  Kent,  which 
the  painter  had  occupied  for  three  months 
in  1866  with  his  artist  friends,  Mr.  W.  F. 
Yeames  (now  RA.)  and  D.  W.  Wynfield 
(d.  1887).  These  three,  with  the  addition 
of  Mr.  George  D,  Leslie,  R.A.,  Mr.  George 
A.  Storey,  R.A.,  and  the  late  academicians, 
Henry  Stacy  Marks  and  John  Evan  Hodgson 
[q.  T.  Suppl.],  composed  a  group  which  was 
Smownfrom  about  1862  to  1887,  when  its 
members  were  dispersed,  as  the  '  St.  John's 
"Wood  school '  or  '  clique.'  All  the  mem- 
bers except  Mr.  Leslie  and  Mr.  Yeames  had 
been,  like  Calderon,  pupils  at  Leigh's ;  they 
looked  up  to  him  as  tneir  leader,  and  he  was 
the  organiser  of  man^  outings  and  social 
entartamments  in  which  the  'clique*  took 
psrt  (M&BXS,  Pm  and  Penal  Sketch^,  1894, 
1.  chap.  9-10). 

Calderon's  chief  academy  picture  of  .1868 
was  '  The  Young  Lord  Hamlet  riding  on 
Yoriek*s  Back;'  it  was  accompanied  by 
*(Enone'and  'Whither.'  The  last-named 
picture,  painted  at  Hever,  was  the  painter's 
diploma  work,  for  he  had  been  elected  an 
academician  on  22  June  1867.  In  1B69  he 
exhibited  '  Sighing  his  Soul  into  his  Lady's 
Face,*  and  in  1370  'Spring  driving  away 
Winter.'  '  On  her  Way  to  the  Throne '  ap- 
peared in  1871.  Lat«r  works  of  importance 
were  '  A  High-bom  Maiden,' '  Les  Coquettes, 
Aries,'  'The  Queen  of  the  Tournaments,' 
and  'Home  they  brought  her  Wanior 
dead'  (1877).  The  last-named  work  was 
exhibited,  with  six  others,  at  the  Paris  ex- 
hibition of  1878,  when  Calderon  obtuned 
another  gold  medal  and  the  decoration  oS. 
the  legion  of  honour. 

Calderon  bad  been  exhibiting  meanwhile 
at  other  galleries  in  England.  '  Drink  to  me 
only  with  thine  Eyes'  appeared  with  other 
pictures  at  the  French  Gallery,  while 
'Aphrodite'  was  one  of  the  best  of  his 
Grosvenor  Gallery  pictures.  Calderon,  too, 
like  other  members  of  the  '  St.  John's  Wood 
school,'  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  exhi- 
bitions— of  water-colours  in  the  spring  and 
oil-paintings  in  the  winter — which  were  held 
at  the  Dudley  Gallery  from  1864  to  1B82. 
After  1870  he  returned  to  the  practice  of 
portrait-paiotii^  and  exhibited  many  por- 
ttaits  at  the  Boyol  Academy,  among  the 
most  remarkable  of  which  were  those  oi 
Stacy  Harks  and  the  Maiquis  and  Mar- 


chioness 'of  Waterford.  In  1887  Calderon 
was  elected  keeper  of  the  Boyal  Academy, 
in  which  capacity  be  was  closely  concerned 
with  the  management  of  the  academy 
schools,  so  that  be  found  less  time  thence- 
forth tat  pamting.  As  this  appointment 
carried  with  it  an  ofBctal  teudence  in  Bur- 
lington House,  Calderon  now  left  St.  John's 
Wood,  where  he  had  resided  in  Marlborough 
lioad,  Grove  End  Hood,  and  elsewhere,  ever 
since  his  return  from  Paris.  In  he 
exhibit-ed  '  Home,'  and  in  1891  the  most 
ikmousof  his  later  works, 'The  Renuncia- 
tion of  St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,'  a  subject 
from  Kingsley's  '  Saint's  Tr^edy,'  which 
was  purchased  for  1,200/.  by  the  council  of 
the  Koyol  Academy  out  of  the  funds  of  the 
Chantrey  bequest.  The  representation  of 
the  saint  as  a  nude  figure  kneeling  before  the 
altar  gave  great  offence,  especially  in  Romwi 
catholic  circles.  The  picture  is  now  in  the 
National  Gallery  of  British  Art,  Millbank. 
Other  lato  pictures  wore  'Elizabeth  Wood- 
ville  parting  with  the  Duke  of  York'  (1^), 
now  in  the  Queensland  Art  Gallery  at 
Brisbane:  'Ariadne'  (1695);  'The  Olive,* 
'The  Vine,'  and  'The  Flowers  of  the 
Earth,'  decorative  subjects  painted  for  the 
dining-room  of  Sir  John  Aird,  M.P.,  at 
14  Hyde  Fark  Terrace;  'lluth'and  'The 
Answer'  (1897). 

After  a  protracted  illness  Calderon  died  at 
Burlington  House  on  30  Am^l  1898,  and 
was  buried  on  4  May  at  ^enaal  Grmn 
cemetery. 

By  his  marriage,  which  took  place  in  BCay 
1860,  with  Clara,  daughter  of  James  Payne 
Storey  and  sister  of  Mr.  G.  A.  Storey, 
R.A.,  Calderon  left  two  daughters  and  six 
sons,  the  third  of  whom  is  the  punter,  Mr. 
William  Frank  Calderon,  director  of  die 
well-known  school  of  animal  painting  and 
anatomy  in  "Btiket  Street.  The  pwtrait  of 
Calderon,  which  was  in  the  possession  of 
the  painter,  G.  F,  Watts,  R.A.,  is  that  of 
a  man  of  distinguished  and  picturesque 
appearance,  showing  his  Spanish  blood. 

Calderon'sadmirsble  draughtsmanship  and 
sound  technique  secured  the  esteem  of  artists 
for  his  work.  He  probably  owed  much,  of 
his  popularity  with  the  general  public  to  hia 
choice  of  subjects.  Most  of  his  pictures  teU. 
a  stoi^,  usually  one  of  his  own  invention, 
sometimes  a  subject  from  historr  or  litera- 
ture. He  resembled  Millais  in  hts  power  of 
representing  a  dramatic  or  pathetic  iiM»- 
dent,  usuallr  with  few  actors  on  the  scene, 
with  a  simplicity  which  appealed  at  onoe  to 
the  intelligence  and  the  sympathy  of  the 
crowd  which  frequ^ts  the  B<ml  Academy 
exhibitioiB.   The  success  of  lus  pieturee 
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was  BssiBtwd  by  their  htight  and  agreeable 

coloariDg.  Moat  of  them  are  in  private 
hands ;  '  Rnth  and  Naomi '  ia  in  the  Walker 
Alt  Qallery,  Liverpool.  A  collection  of  Eng- 
lish pMntings,  formed  by  Mr.  Q.  C.  Schwabe 
and  presented  to  the  Knnsthalle  of  hie  native 
town  of  Hamburg,  incladea  several  pictures 
by  Caldevon — *  La  Gloire  de  Dijon,' '  Desde- 
mona  and  Emilia,' '  Captives  of^^hisBoir  and 
Spear,'  'Sighing  his  Soul  into  his  Lady's 
race,  portraits  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Schwabe, 
and  others. 

rttm  Taylor  in  the  Portfolio,  1870,  i.  97; 
AUieBtenm,  7  Mb;  1898 ;  O.  A.  Stony,  A.K.A., 
tn  the  Miigarine  of  Ait,  1898,  p.  4<6;  private 
infonaation.]  C.  D. 

OALDERWOOD,HEKRY(18SO-1897), 
{ikiloaopher,  hom  on  10  May  1830  at  Peebles, 
■where  his  forefathers  had  lived  for  genera- 
tions, was  the  son  of  William  Calderwood 
wid  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Mitchell.  He  was 
baptised  in  the  East  United  Presbyterian — 
now  the  Leckte  memorial— church,  Peebles. 
In  his  boyhood  his  parents  removed  to  Edin- 
burgh, where  his  father  became  a  com  mer- 
chant, and  he  received  his  early  education  at 
the  E!dinlmTgh  high  school.  He  studied  at 
the  university  of  Edinbuigh  with  a  view  to 
the  ministry.  His  attention  was  chiefly  de- 
TOted  to  philosophy,  and  he  came  second  in 
Sir  William  Hamilton's  prixe  list  in  1847. 
In  the  logic  class  in  1860  his  name  appears 
next  to  that  of  John  Veitch  [q.  v/j  He 
entered  the  theolt^cal  hall  of  ue  United 
Fresbyterian  Ghunh  in  1661,  and  was 
licensed  to  preach  by  the  presbytery  of 
Edinbui^h  in  January  1656.  In  1664,  while 
still  a  student,  hepnblished  *  ^e Philosophy 
of  the  Infinite.'  This  vrc^j  which  has  reacned 
'  a  fourth  edition,  is  a  criticism  of  the  agnostic 
tendendee  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  philo- 
sophy in  his  lectures  and  in '  The  Philosophy 
of  the  Conditioned.'  In  opposition  to  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  who  taught  that  though 
we  must  believe  in  the  Infinite  we  can  have 
no  knowledge  of  its  nature,  Calderwood 
maintuned  that  a  partial  and  ever-extending 
knowledge  of  God  the  Infinite  One  is  possi- 
ble for  man,  and  that  iaith  in  Him  implies 
knowledge.  It  was  a  daring  undertaldng 
ibr  a  yonth  thus  to  enter  the  lists  against 
the  most  experienced  and  accomplished  meta^ 
physician  of  his  day,  but  it  was  generally 
acknowledged  that  in  the  essence  oi  the  con- 
tention at  least  the  pupil  had  scored  against 
his  professor,  and  the  learning,  conrage,  and 
logical  acumen  of  the  yonng  author  at  once 
placed  him  among  the  foremost  of  thephiltv 
sophic  thinkers  of  his  time. 

On  16  Sept.  1666  Calderwood  was  ordained 
minister  of  Qreyfriars  chnrdi,  Glasgow,  in 


sucoeasion  to  David  King  [g.  vj  By  his 
clear  incisive  preaching  and  his  efficient  pas- 
toral work  Calderwood  maintained  the  honour 
and  strength  of  the  church  over  which  he  had 
been  placed,  and  when  he  left  it  aftw  twelve 
years  ministry  it  was  compact,  well  orga- 
nised, and  prosperous.  Calderwood  threw 
himself  heartily  into  many  political  and  reli- 
gions movements  intended  to  benefit  his  fel- 
low citizens,  espedally  the  lower  classes  of 
Glasgow.  There  was  scarcely  an  organisa- 
tion of  a  philanthropic  nature  in  the  city  that 
did  not  receive  his  ready  advocacy  and  help, 
and  when  he  left  Glasgow  for  Emnbui^h  he 
received  a  public  testimonial  from  the  citi- 
zens in  to^en  of  their  appreciatioii  oS  hla 
services.  In  1861  Calderwood  was  elected 
examiner  in  philosophy  to  the  nnimvitv  ot 
Glasgow;  that nniTersity conferred apoB him 
the  degree  of  LL.D.  in  1866;  and  m  1866, 
pending  the  appointment  of  a  suoeessor  to 
William  Fleming  and  the  introduction  of 
Professor  Edwaid  Caird,  now  master  of 
Balliol  Coll^,  Oxford,  he  conducted  the 
moral  philosophy  classes  in  Glasgow.  In 
1868  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  moral 
philosophy  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh. 
His  systematic  teaching  was  on  the  lines  of 
the  Scottish  philosophy  and  against  all  He- 
gelian  tendencies,  and  he  showed  how  philo- 
sophical studies  could  be^uzsued  in  a  devout 
spirit.  At  u  eariy  penod  in  his  wwk  as  a 
professor  the  newer  evtdntiKmaiT  science  then 
riung  into  prominence  engaged  his  attenti<ni, 
and  he  tried  to  diseom^  and  explain  tiie  bear* 
inga  of  phTsiological  science  on  man's  mental 
and  moral  nature,  physiolc^  of  the 
brain  and  nervous  system  was  closely  studied, 
and  in  1879  be  published  '  The  Relations  of 
Mind  and  Brain,'  which  has  reached  a  third 
edition.  In  1861  he  published  his  Morse 
lectures  on  *  The  Relations  of  Science  and 
Religion,'  onpnally  delivered  in  connection 
with  the  Union  Theolc^cal  Seminary,  New 
York,  and  afterwards  redelivered  in  Edin- 
bu^fa.  '  Evolution  and  Man's  Place  in  Na- 
ture''was  published  in  1893,  and  enlarged 
in  1896.  In  these  works  Calderwood  tried 
to  prove  that  the  primary  function  of  brun 
is  to  serve,  not  as  an  organ  of  thought  but 
as  an  or^vn.  of  sensory-motor  activity.  He 
believed  it  to  be  demonstrated  by  physiolt^ 
that  the  direct  dependence  of  mind  on  brain 
was  confined  to  the  sensory-motor  functions, 
the  dependence  of  the  higher  forms  of  mental 
activity  being  on  the  other  hand  only  in- 
direct. He  endeavoured  to  establish  the 
thesis  that  man's  intellectual  and  spiritual 
life  as  we  know  it  is  not  the  product  of  na- 
tural evolution,  but  necessitates  the  assump- 
tion of  a  new  creative  cause.   The  success 
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of  kia  -woA  u  yco&mcft  ms  demonatzubed 
the  ext remedy  lar^  prcpportion  of  the 
FergUBon  Boholaiahlps  in  jthilost^by,  open 
to  ati  the  Scottish  uuivetsitiea,  whi<^  oia 
students  gained.  He  was  fond  of  the  Socratic 
or  oatechetical  method  of  inatniction,  and 
encouraged  the  students  to  express  diffi- 
culties and  objections.  Calderwood  occupies 
a  distinctive  and  original  plaoe  in  the  tesaple 
of  Scottish  phiAoeophjr. 

But,  beaidea  hia  work  as  a  professor^  Oal- 
derwood  took  an  aotaTo  inteieat  in  political, 
philuitihrntic,  edacaticma],  and  religioaB 
isattenmEdinbufgh.  In  18fi9he  was  elected 
a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinbuiffb. 
He  was  the  first  cbainnan  of  the  Edinburgh 
school  board,  elected  in  1^7 3^  and  on  his 
TOtirement  from  the  post  in  1877  he  roceived 
an  address  from  the  public  school  teachers  of 
the  city.  He  was  repeatedly  asked  to  stand 
as  a  candidate  for  parliament  for  the  southern 
division  of  Edinburgh,  and  was  at  the  time 
of  his  death  chairman  of  the  North  and  East 
of  ^cotjland  liberal  Uniooist  Association. 
Ip  1870  he  was  elected  a  ruling  elder  in 
Morningaide  United  Preebyterian  church, 
Edinburgh,  and  up  to  the  end  was  seldom 
absent  mtpi  the  anniul  meetings  of  eynod. 
H«  pat  on  the  mission  board  of  his  rauxch 
ibr  liofie  terms  of  four  years,  and  in  18S0  he 
waa  elected  moderatcr  of  synod.  Questions 
of  temperance  refinai,  Presbyterian  union, 
foreign  missions,  and  kindred  subjects  re- 
ceived his  warm  and  powerful  advocacy. 
For  sojne  ^ears  he  was  editor  of  the '  United 
PresbyteriBua  Magazioe.'  He  received  the 
freedom  of  Peebles,  his  native  town,  in  1877. 
In  1897  he  was  presented  with  a  handsome 
testimonial  by  the  residents  and  viaitors  at 
Carr  B^dge,  InTemese-ahire,  for  conducting 
religious  services  during  several  holiday 
seaaona  and  for  other  acta  of  piety  and 
benevolence.  He  died  at  Edinburgh  on 
19  Not.  1897.  In  1857  he  married  Anse 
]FIulton  LeadfaiettM',  who  aurrived  him.  A 

E strait,  painted  in  1897  by  Sir  George  Reid, 
8.A.,pftS8ed  to  the  posaeasion  of  his  widow. 
Besides  the  works  already  mentioned  aod 
|MUD{^]ets  and  articles  in  magazines,  Pro- 
Xefsor  Calderwood  published :  1. '  HandbodE 
of  Moral  Philosophy,'  1872,  now  in  its  17^1 
edit.,  and  widely  used  in  Britain  and  America. 
2,  'Teachiag,its  Bndand  Means,'  1874,whic^ 
reached  its  4th  edit.  3. 'TheParables  ofOur 
Lord,'  1860  i  and,  posthumously,  4. '  Davi^ 
HuojS,*  ip  '  Famous  Scota  Series,'  1898. 

[In  1900  app«ar«d  the  Life  of  Prukevw  Cal- 
dsrwood  by  his  son,  Mr.  W.  C.  Calderwood  of 
the  Fishery  Board  for  ScobUnd,  and  the  Bev. 
David  Wuoclgide,  B.D.,  with  a  speciiil cb^er  op 
his  Fbilos<fphical  Works  by  A.  Seth  P ringlf- 


Pattiflon,  IXhD.  Otbee  sonrcfla  of  uafbnnatiaa 
are  the  CTnitad  P^hjtawD  ljbigaEit\u  and  Uif 
sionaty  Bacord%  and  panoaa}  k/BQwlfdse.] 

T.  B.  J. 

OALDIGOTT,  ALFRED  JAHE8  (1843- 
1697),  musician,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Wil- 
liam Caldicott,  a  hop  merchant  of  Worcester 
and  musical  unateur,  and  was  bona  at  Wor- 
cester m  26  Nov.  1842.  At  the  age  of  nine 
he  became  a  choirboy  in  the  cathedral,  whem 
several  of  his  brothers  and  half-brotfct^aaV- 
sequently  sang  also.  He  rose  to  beihektd- 
uug  trebk,  and,  while  taking  part  in  the  Three 
Choir  festivals,  formed  the  amivtion  to  con- 
duct an  oratorio  of  his  own  in  the  cathedoL 
At  the  age  of  fourteen  his  voice  hnkb,  ud 
he  was  articled  to  Done,  the  cathedral  or- 
ganist. He  remained  at  Worcester,  actix^ 
as  asuatant  to  Done  until  1863,  when  he 
entered  the  Leipzig  Conaervatorium  to  com- 
plete hia  studies.  Moscheles  and  Flaidy  were 
his  masters  for  the  pianoforte;  Beineckf, 
Hauptmann,  and  Richter  for  theorv  and  com- 
position. In  1865  be  returned  to  WorcesteF, 
and  became  organist  at  St.  Stcfthen's  and 
honorary  oi^aniat  to  the  oorpor^on.  EU 
spent  twelve  years  in  routine  work,  teaching, 
organ-playing,  and  oondnctuig  a  muaicfl 
society  he  bad  eetaUiahad.  In  1878  he 
graduated  Mus.  Bac  C^taJb.  In  the  aaive 
year  he  made  hia  first  notable  suoeeas  w  a 
composer,  his  humorous  glee  '  Huqopty 
Dumptj '  being  awarded  a  fecial  prize  at  ^ 
competition  instituted  by  the  Manchester 
Glee  Society.  In  1879  his  snious  glee 
*  Winter  Days '  won  the  prize  offered  hj  the 
Huddersfield  Glee  aqd  Madrigal  Uiiiop. 
He  was  then  commissioned  to  compose  sfi 
oratorio  for  the  Worcester  festival  Heohoae 
the  story  of  the  widow  of  Nain  as  sulyeot, 
wrote  both  libretto  and  muajo  himself, 
on  13  Sept.  1881  realised  his  boyish  dream  ^y 
conducting  his  oratorio  in  the  cathedral. 

In  1982  Caldicott  left  Wopoester  for  T<r- 

Suay,  but  a  few  months  l^ter  settled  ip  hfi^- 
on.  He  then  began  to  compose  operettas 
for  Thomas  German  Reed  [q-  v.l,  ^  finft 
being 'Treasure  Trove,' performed  in  180?. 
Reed  produced  twelve  others,  including  *  A 
Moss  Rose  Rent,'  1883  f  '  Old  Eno<£lea,* 
1884;  'In  Cupid's  Court,' 1886;  'AUnitf^d 
Pair,'  1886 ; '  The  Bosun's  M%te,'  1888 ; '  Tlie 
Friar  ; ' '  Wanted  an  Heir  ; "  In  Possession : ' 
'  Brittany  Folk;'  'Tally  Ho  I'  (1890).  Wh.^ 
the  Albert  Palace  in  Battersea  Park  was 
opened  with  ambitious  intentions  a  full 
orchestra  was  engaged,  and  Caldicott  was 
appointed  conductor.  He  CQffiiPoaed  a  dedi- 
cation ode  for  the  opening  on  0  Jn^e  1886, 
bat  very  aoon  resigned.  He  afterwArd^  con- 
ducted at  Um  friiwe  of  Walea'a  Tlieat;^, 
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irhoretwooperettas,  'All  Abroad '  and '  Jolu 
Smith,'  commiwioned  by  Carl  Roea,  were  per- 
formed in  1839-00;;  He  went  to  the  United 
States  in  1890  as  conductor  to  Miss  Agnes 
Huntingdon's  light  opera  companj ;  her  re- 
tirement from  the  stage  prevented  the  pro- 
duction of  an  important  work  commissioned 
for  her  on  a  larger  scale  than  Csldicott's 
other  operettas.  After  his  return  to  England 
l&B  waa  appounted  a  pn^egsw  at  the  Koral 
OdlcfB o/Muno  and  the Quildhall  Seho<d aS 
Music;  in  1892  he  rasifnied  these  poets  on 
being  appointed  prindpu  of  a  private  teacli- 
ing  establishmeut  st  jled  the  London  College 
of  Mosio.  He  also  became  conductor  at  the 
Comedy  Theatre  in  189S.  Incessant  work 
overtaxed  his  strength,  and  in  1896  cerebral 
ezhuisticHi  gntduafly  deveh^ped.  His  last 
eompoaition  was  a  part-song,  'The  Angel 
Sowers,' composed  for  J.  S.  Curwen's  'Choral 
Handbook '  (1885).  He  died  at  Bamwood 
House,  near  Gloucester,  on  24  Oct.  1897, 
He  married  an  Irish  lady,  niece  of  Sir  Ki- 
chard  Mayne  [q.  v.],  and  a  good  soprano 
vocalist,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons  and  also 
•  daughter,  who  was  trained  as  a  vocalist, 
but  married  and  retired. 

Other  works  by  Caldicott  were :  Operettas : 
<  A  Fishy  Case '  (1885),  and  "TheOirton  Oizl 
andthe  Milkmaid' (1893);  cantatas  for  Udies' 
voices : '  A  Rhine  Lc^d '  { 1882)  and '  Queen 
of  the  May '  (1884)  ;  «nd  many  single  songs, 
both  solo  and  concerted.  '  Unless '  (London, 
1883,  foL),  to  words  by  Mrs.  Browning,  has 
lieen  specially  successful.  Hewaswelluiilled 
in  mnncal  science,  and  constructed  maay 
clever  canons ;  in  his  oratorio  '  The  Widow 
of  Nain '  there  is  a  choiaIe,the  treble  and  hasp 
of  which  remsin  the  same  if  sung  with  the 
book  held  upside  down.  His  sacred  music, 
from  '  The  Widow  of  Nain '  to  the  smallest 
l^rt-son^,  is  always  dignified  and  pleasing. 
He  published  no  inBtrumentalmusicof  impor- 
tance. The  special  novelty  he  brought  for- 
ward ms  the  humorous  admixture,  of  chilcUsh 
words  and  very  complicated  music  in  the  glee 
f  Humpty  ]>vfflpty '  (1876).  It  was  lo  suo- 
ceisftu  tiuife  he  oonHKMed  another  in  the 
Bune  ^r,  'Jack  and  Jill,'  and  many  mnn- 
cisiisjDiitated  him  for  a  time.  He  set  these 
nursay  ihymes  in  the  most  elaborately  soi- 
entific  style,  with  full  use  of  contrast  and 
the  opportnnities  afforded  by  individual 
words — -as,  for  instance,  the  descent  of  all  the 
voices  through  the  interval  of  an  eleventh 
Kt  the  words  '  Humpty  Dumpty  had  a  great 
fijl.*  IHiese  pieces,  as  also  Cal^cott's  humo- 
fpns  songs,  'The  New  Curate'  and  'Two 
^>oons,'aie  thoroughly  amusing  to  an  average 
English  audience;  yet  any  Uefener  notcom- 
{Kehendifg  the  text  would  probably  notice 


nothing  beyond  s|«rited  and  well-constructed 

music,  and  not  even  suspect  a  humorous  in- 
tention. This  fact  helps  to  illustrate  the 
powers  and  limitations  of  the  art  of  music. 
Should  anv  profound  research  on  the  func- 
tions of  the  various  arts  be  undertaken, 
Caldioott's  glees  may  givecoitBidecableaan&- 
tance. 

[Maaiod  Herald,  Norember  1 897,  with  por- 
trait; Mnaiml  Times,  I>ec«mbw  1897;  Brows 
and  StrattOD'a  British  Musical  Bic^rapfay ; 
Gtrove's  DictionsTy  of  Mnidc  and  Husicians,  ir. 
789 ;  private  iuformaUon.]  H.  D. 

CALDWELL.  Sm  JAMES  LILLY- 
MAN  (1770-1603),  general,  colonel  com- 
mandant royal  (late  Madras)  engineers,  son 
of  Major  Arthur  Caldwell  (d.  1786)  of  the 
Bengal  eogineers  and  of  his  wife  Elizabeth 
Weed  of  Greenwich,  Kent,  and  nephew  of 
General  Sir  Alexander  Caldwell,  G.C.3-,  of 
the  Bengal  artillery,  was  bom  on  22  Nov. 
1770.  He  entered  the  service  of  the  East 
India  Company  as  a  cadet  in  1788  and  107 
ceived  a  commission  as  ensign  in  the  Madr^ 
engineers  on  27  July  17^.  His  furthef 
commissions  were  dated :  lieutenant,  2  Dec. 
1792 ;  captain  lieutenant,  8  Jan.  1796 ;  cap- 
tain, 12  Aug.  1602;  migor,  1  Jan.  1806; 
lieutensnt-colonel,  26  Sept.  1811 ;  lieutenant- 
colonel  commandant,  1  Mav  1824;  colone^ 
20  May  162d  ;  major-general,  10  Jan.  1837 ; 
lieutenant-genenkC  9^0T.  1816:  general, 
20  June  1864. 

Early  in  1791  C^ldwdl  joined  the  force 
under  Jx>rd  Comwallis  for  the  campaigi^ 
against  Tippu  in  Malsur.  He  was  present 
at  the  atta^  by  Colonel  Floyd  on  Tippu's 
camp  in  front  of  Bengalur  on  6  March,  and 
took  part  in  the  successful  assault  of  the 
pettah  of  BeDgalur  on  the  foUowiog  day, 
when  the  British  loss  was  heavy.  He  served 
thioiu^out  the  siege  of  Bengalur  from  8  Uf 
20  lurchi  Mid,  although  wounded  iqi  t)^ 
trendies,  entered  the  Ineach  with  the  storm- 
ing party  on  the  Slst.  He  was  present  at 
the  battle  of  Arakere,  when  Tippu  was  dje^ 
feated  by  Comwallis  on  14'  May,  apd  waf 
with  the  advanced  brigade  on  16  July  at  th^ 
capture  of  Usur.  He  served  as  an  engineer 
at  the  siege  of  Ryakota  and  of  five  other 
strong  forts  during  the  same  month.  On 
17  Sept.  he  assisted  in  the  reduction  of 
Bamonghsr,  took  part  in  the  surprise  and 
capture  of  the  pettah  of  Nundidxug  op 
2Shid,  and  In  the  siege  of  Nund^dr^g  ii^om 
27  Sept.  to  18  Oct.,  when  he  mounted  the 
hreach  with  the  storming  party^  at  its  c&jh 
ture.  On  29  Nov.  he  accompanied  the  chief 
engineer,  Lieutenant-colonel  Patrick  Rosf 
[q,  V.J,  to  the  siege  of  the  strong  hiU  fort  <Xf 
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SaTUidrug,  and  combed  to  the  breach  and 

entered  with  the  storming  party  on  21  Dec. 

On  6  Feb.  1792  Caldwell  was  engaged  in 
the  night  attack  under  Comwallis  on  '^ppu's 
entrenched  camp  in  front  of  Seringapatam, 
and  served  through  the  siege  of  that  place, 
which  immediately  followed,  until  22  Feb., 
when  he  wns  wounded  in  the  trenches. 
After  the  capitulation  and  treaty  of  peace 
with  Tippu  on  19  March  be  returned  to 
Madras. 

In  17&4  Caldwell  went  to  the  Northern 
Circars  with  Alichael  Topping,  who  came  to 
India  aa  an  aatrouomer  and  was  employed 
on  the  public  woriu,  to  investjgate  and  re- 
port upon  propoula  for  the  improvement  of 
that  part  of  tne  country.  He  constructed 
Tftrious  public  worhs  until  1709,  when  he 
took  part  under  General  Harris  in  the  final 
campaign  against  Tippu.  lie  waa  present 
at  the  action  of  Malavali  on  27  March  and 
at  the  second  siege  of  Sertngapatam  in  April, 
when  he  commanded  the  third  brigade  of 
engineers.  He  led  the  ladder  party  in  the 
successful  assault  on  4  May.  lie  was  twice 
wounded,  once  in  the  trenches,  and  again 
with  the  forlorn  hope  at  the  top  of  the  breach, 
when  he  was  shot  and  rolled  down  into  the 
ditch.  For  his  services  he  was  most  fii- 
Yourahlv  mentioned  in  despatches,  received 
the  medal  for  Scringapatam,  and  a  pension 
lor  his  wounds. 

On  his  reeoTety  he  resumed  his  civil 
dntiesi  and  was  engaged  fat  the  next  ten 
yean  on  public  works  of  importance.  At 
the  end  01  August  1810  he  sailed  with  Sir 
John  Abercromby  [q.  T-l  in  the  fiigate 
Ceylon  as  chief  engineer  in  the  expedition 
a^inst  Mauritius.  On  18  Sept.  they  fell  in 
with  the  French  man-of-war  Venus,  off  St. 
Denis,  Bourbon,  and  after  a  smart  action,  in 
which  both  vessels  were  dismasted,  the 
Geylon  was  compelled  to  strike  to  the 
French  sloop  Victor  which  came  to  the  as- 
sistance of  tne  Venus.  The  following  morn- 
ing, however,  Commodore  Rowley,  arriving 
in  the  Boadicea,  retook  the  Ceylon  and  also 
picked  up  the  Venus.  The  expedition  as- 
sembled at  Rodr^roei  in  NoTember,  and  on 
the  29th  landed  at  MaariUna.  Next  day 
the  French  were  defeated,  and  on  3  Dec. 
the  island  surrendered.  Caldwell  was 
thanked  in  general  orders  and  faTonrablr 
mentioned  in  despatches  for  his  '  most  able 
and  assiduous  exertions.* 

He  returned  to  Madras  in  Janaaiy  1811, 
and  in  March  was  appointed  to  the  engineer 
chat^  of  the  centre  division  of  the  Madras 
army.  In  1812  he  repaired  and  reconstructed 
the  fortress  of  Senngapatam.  In  1813  he 
was  appcnnted  special  surreror  of  fortresses. 


In  1815  his  services  were  acknowledged  by 
a  companionship  of  the  order  of  the  Bath, 
military  division.  In  1616  he  was  appointed 
acting  chief  engineer  of  Madras  and  a  com- 
missioner for  the  restoration  of  the  French 
settlements  on  the  Malabar  and  Coromandel 
coasts.  Eight  years  later  he  became  lieu- 
tenant-colonel-commandant  of  his  corps. 
Afler  fifty  years  of  distinguished  war  and 
peace  ser^'ice,  he  retired  from  the  active  list 
in  1837  and  was  made  a  K.C.B.  on  10  March. 
On  his  return  home  the  same  year  he  lived 
chiefly  at  his  house,  19  Place  Vend6me,  Paris, 
until  his  wife's  death,  when  he  bou^t  Beedi- 
lands,  Kyde,  Isle  of  Wight,  and  passed  his 
time  partily  there  and  at  his  London  house 
in  Portland  Place. 

Caldwell  was  made  a  G.G.B.  in  1848. 
He  died  at  Beechlands,  Isle  of  Wight,  on 
28  June  1863.  In  the  earlier  part  of  his 
life  be  was  a  very  clever  artist  in  water- 
colour,  and  left  many  Indian  landscapes  of 
merit.  A  brief  memoir  of  his  services  is 
given  in  Vibart's  '  Military  History  of  the 
Sladnis  Engineers'  (vol.  ii.),  and  the  fronti- 
spiece of  the  volume  is  a  reproduction  of  a 
cravon  likeness  of  Caldwell  in  the  possession 
of  Miss  Pears  of  Bichmond  Green,  Surrev, 
daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Pears  [q.  v.]  Cald- 
well married,  in  India  in  1796,  Jeanne 
Baptiste,  widow  of  Captain  Charles  Johnston 
of  the  Madras  armv,  and  daughter  of  Jean 
Maillard  of  Ddle,  t'ranche-Comti.  By  her 
ho  had  a  son,  Arthur  James  (1799-1843), 
major  tn  the  2nd  queen's  dragoon  guards, 
wbo  left  no  issue,  and  a  daughter,  Elizabeth 
Maria  (1797-1870),  who  married,  in  ISIfi, 
Edward  Richard  (1791-1823),  Madras  civil 
service,  third  son  of  Sir  Richsrd  Sullivan  of 
Thames  Ditton  (first  banmet),  and  had  issue. 

[India  Office  ReMffds;  Despatehes;  Gent. 
Mag.  1863 ;  Vibart's  Military  History  of  the 
Madras  EDsiniwra ;  Welsh's  Militarv  Reminis- 
cences; Indian  Histories  ;  Annual  Bagister, 
1811 ;  private  aouiees.]  B.  H.  V. 

CALDWELL,  ROBERT  (1814-1691), 
coadjutor  lnsh<^  of  Madras,  bom  on  7  Mmv 
1814  near  Antrim,  was  the  son  of  Boottiaa 
parents.  In  his  tenth  year  his  parents  re- 
moved to  Glasgow.  In  his  sixteenth  year 
he  was  taken  to  Dublin  by  an  elder  brother 
then  living  there,  that  he  might  study  art. 
While  in  Dublin  he  came  under  reli^us 
impressions  which  led  eventually  to  his  be- 
craning  a  missionary.  He  returned  to  Gla»* 
gow  in  1833,  and  in  the  following  year  was 
accepted  by  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
whioi  sent  him  to  Glasgow  UniverritT  to 
prosecute  his  studies.  'While  studying  there 
he  imbibed  a  love  of  comparative  phiJbh)gyi 
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wbieh  wu  intensified  hy  the  leettueB  the 
Greek  proressor,  Sir  Daniel  Eeyte  Sandford 
[q.  T.]  After  graduating  B.A.  in  1837,  he 
embarked  for  Madras  in  the  Mary  Ann  on 
30  Aug.  A  monc  the  passensers  was  Charlea 
Philip  Brown  ^.  vX  the  Telugu  scholar, 
who  assisted  Calawelfinhislinfniistic  studies. 
Arriving  in  Madras  on  8  Jan.  1838,  be 
occupied  himself  daring  the  first  year  of  his 
residence  in  acquiring  Tamil.  While  in 
Madras  he  made  the  acquaiutance  of  the 
misaionaiT,  John  Anderson  (1806-1856) 
[q,  T.J,  who  exerciiied  considerable  influence 
on  htm.  In  February  1841  he  resolved  to 
join  the  English  church,  for  which  he  had 
entertained  predilections  from  his  student 
days.  lie  associated  himself  with  the  Society 
for  the  Propafir<^tion  of  the  Gospel,  and  was 
ordained  on  19  Sept.  bv  George  Trevor  Spen- 
cer fq.  T.],  bishop  of  Madras,  at  TJtakamaad, 
in  the  Nil^iri  hills.  By  the  end  of  1841  he 
had  eetabbshed  himself  in  Tinnevelly,  where 
belaboured  for  fifty  years,  and  beforetheend 
of  1842  he  had  visited  alt  the  mission  stations 
and  the  important  towns  of  the  province. 
He  took  up  his  abode  at  Edengudi,  and  his 
first  labour  was  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a 
parochial  system  by  obtaining  the  establish- 
ment of  boundaries  between  the  fields  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  and  of  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel.  He  found 
the  people  in  a  very  low  state  of  civilisation, 
and  successfully  promoted  education  among 
tbem  by  eBtablisnine  schools  for  boys  and 
^ils.  During  bis  lifetime  he  saw  the  Chris- 
tians of  Tinnerelly  increase  in  number  from 
six  thousand  to  one  hundred  thousand.  The 
change  in  condition  was  no  less  marked.  In 
1838  they  were  sneered  at  by  the  govern- 
ing race  as  '  rice  Christians,'  and  disdained 
by  the  educated  Hindus  as  a  new  low  caste, 
befirotten  of  ignorance  and  hunger.  Not  long 
before  Caldwell'fi  death  the  director  of  public 
instruction  in  Madras  declared  that  if  the 
native  Christians  maintained  their  present 
rate  of  educational  progress,  they  would 
before  long  engross  the  leading  positions  in 

rrofessional  life  in  Southern  India.  On 
1  March  1877  Caldwell  was  consecrated  at 
Calcutta  bishop  of  Tiunevelly  as  coadjutor 
to  the  bishop  ot  Madras. 

Caldwell  18,  however,  more  widely  known 
•0  an  orientalist  tiuui  as  a  missionary.  His 
work  as  an  investigator  of  the  South  Indian 
jbmily  of  languages  is  of  the  first  importance, 
Utd  he  brought  to  light  many  Sanskrit  mana- 
•cripts  in  Southern  India.  By  his  researches 
lie  collected  a  mass  of  carefully  verified  and 
original  materials  such  as  no  other  European 
scholar  has  ever  accumulated  in  India. 
In  1842  he  assisted  to  xerise  the  Tamil  ver- 


sion of  the  Prayer  Booh,  and  fimn  April  IftSS 
until_  April  leOd  he  was  ocenped  with  the 
revision  of  the  Tamil  Bible,  undertaken  by 

a  number  of  delegates  at  the  instance  of  the 
Madras  Auxiliary  Bible  Society.  In  1873 
he  assisted  in  a  second  reviuon  of  the  Prayer 
Book.  In  1866  he  published  his  *  Comparo- 
five  Grammar  of  the  Dravidian  or  »>uth 
Indian  Family  of  Languages '  (London,  8vo), 
which  in  1876  he  revised  and  enlarged  for 
a  second  edition,  and  which  remains  the 
standard  authority  on  the  subject.  He  had 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  people 
and  their  dialects,  and  made  a  careful  study 
of  their  past  history.  In  1849  he  wrote  his 
'TinneveUi  Shanars*  (Madras;  2nd  edit. 
London,  1660),  which  in  1881  he  withdrew 
from  circulation,  on  the  representation  of 
some  of  the  younger  members  of  tbe  race 
that  they  had  nnce  so  advanced  in  civilisa- 
tion that  the  picture  of  their  condition  was 
no  longer  accurate.  In  1881  his  'Political 
and  General  History  of  the  District  of  Tin- 
nevelly from  the  earliest  Period  to  its  Cession 
to  the  English  Government  in  1 801 '  was  pub- 
lished by  the  Madras  government  at  the 
public  expense.  In  the  same  year  appeared 
'  Records  of  the  Early  History  of  the  Tin- 
nevelly Mission  of  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge  and  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel'  (Madras, 
8vo).  Tnis  work  was  chiefly  compiled  from 
the  manuscript  records  of  the  mission  which 
Caldwell  brought  together  and  collated  for 
tiie  first  time. 

On  81  Jan.  1891,  on  aeeonat  of  his  agje 
and  feebleness,  Caldwell  resigned  his  ept- 
scopal  oflica  and  retired  to  Kodaikanal.  He 
died  there  in  the  same  year  on  28  Aug.,  and 
was  buried  on  29Ang.  under  the  altar  of  the 
church  at  Edeogudi.  A  memorial  tablet  in 
English  was  placed  in  St.  George's  Cathedral, 
Madras,  and  a  similar  one  in  Tamil  in  the 
church  at  Edengudi.  On  20  March  1844  he 
was  married  at  Nagercoil,  South  Travancore, 
to  Elixa,  eldest  daughter  of  Charles  Mault.a 
missionaiy  of  the  London  Missionary  Societv. 
She  assisted  him  greatly  in  bis  mission  work, 
being  peculiarly  fitted  to  do  so  by  her  know- 
ledge of  Tamil,  He  left  issue.  In  1857  he 
received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Glasgow 
University,  and  in  1874  that  of  D.D.  from 
Durham  University.  He  was  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Asiatte  Society. 

Beudes  the  works  already  mentioned  Cald- 
well was  the  author  of:  I. '  Lectures  on  the 
Ulnnevelly  Missions,'  London,  1867,  12mo. 
2.  '  On  Reserve  in  communieatioff  Beligions 
Instruction  to  Non-Christiana  in  Mission 
Schools  in  India,'  Madras,  1681,  8vo.  He 
abo  published  many  Mrmons  and  lectum^ 
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«nd,  in  conjunctioD  with  Edward  Sargent, 
he  revjused  the  Tamil  hjmn-bocdi:.  He  made 
many  contributions  to  toe '  Indian  An  tiquarj.' 
His  '  ReminiBcencQs'  were  publi^ed  in  1894, 
after  hia  death,  by  bis  son-in-law,  Rev. 
Joseph  Light  Wyatt. 

[Oaldwsll'a  RemiDiBcences ;  Bay's  Mission 
HcKws:  Bishop  Caldwell,  18S6;  Stock's  Hist, 
vf  the  CUuucb  Minionary  Society,  1899.  index ; 
The  Times,  29  Ang.  1891 ;  Journal  of  jAe  Royal 
Amtio  8oe.  18B2.  pp.  149-6 ;  Temple's  Men  and 
Pvents  of  ny  Time  in  India,  1882,  pp.  464-6; 
Addison's  Boll  of  Glasgow  Qradaates,  1898.1 

E.  I  C 

CALLAWAY,  HENEY  (1817-1890), 
^rst  missionary  bishop  of  St.  John's,  Kaf- 
fraria,  in  South  Africa,  bom  at  Lymington 
in  Somerset  on  17  Jan.  1817,  was  the  eleventh 
chiki  of  an  exciseman,  formerly  a  bootmaker, 
and  of  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  a  farmer  at 
Ninehead.  Shtntlyafter  his  birth  his  parents 
moved  to  Southampton,  thence  to  London, 
and  finally  to  Crediton,  where  his  father 
WAS  ai^inted  supervisor  of  excise.  He  was 
educated  at  Crediton  grammar  school,  and  in 
]{ay  1833  he  went  to  Heavitree  as  assistant 
^eachw  in  a  imall  school.  The  head-master, 
WUliam  Dymond)  was  a  quilter,  and  Callfr* 
wayincUnedtohisoijinio&a.  InlSSShewent 
to  Wellington  as  private  tutor  in  a  quaker 
fiuniiy,  ana  in  the  spring  of  1837  he  was  ad- 
mitted a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
In  April  1689  he  entered  the  service  of  a 
cheoust  at  Southampton,  but  soon  a&erwards 
removed  to  Tottenham  as  surgeon's  assistant 
to  E.  C.  Alay,  a  former  acquaintance.  E^ly 
in  1841  he  h^an  studying  at  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital,  and  was  licensed  by  the 
Boyal  College  of  Surgeons  in  July  1842,  and 
by  the  Apothecaries'  Society  in  April  1844. 
He  took  rooms  in  Bishopsgate  Street  in  the 
summer  of  1844,  and  in  a  short  time  suc- 
oeeded  in  makiiw  a  fair  practice.  He  also 
held  posts  at  the  Red  Lion  Square  (now 
Soho  Sqaaie)  Hosmtal,  St.  Bartholomew's, 
and  the  Farringacu  di^nsary,  and  about 
1848  he  took  a  house  m  Finsbury  Circus. 
The  impaivad  state  of  his  health  oonipelled 
lum  to  sell  bis  practice,  worth  about  1,000/. 
«  year,  in  the  summer  of  1862,  and  in  Octo- 
bor  to  proceed  to  southern  France ;  and  he 
•oon  afterwards  quitted  the  Society  of 
Friends.  On  13  Aug.  1853  he  graduated 
HJ).  at  King's  Coll^,  Aberdeen*  having 
lesolved  to  practise  as  a  physician. 

With  returning  health,  however,  the  idea 
of  mission  work  took  increasing  possession 
€i  him,  and  at  the  beginning  of  1864  he 
wrote  to  John  William  Colenso  [q.v.],  bishop 
of  Natal,  offering  his  services.  He  was  ac- 
.oe|it«d  by       «>dety  for  the  Frofagation 


of  the  Goapel,  and  ordained  descon  at  Nor- 
wich on  13  Aug.  On  36  Aug.  he  and  his 
wife  left  England  in  the  Lady  of  the  Lake, 
reaching  Durban  on  5  Dec  After  Christinas 
they  moved  to  Pietermaritzburg,  where  he 
remained  in  charge  of  the  mission  church  at 
Ekukanyeni,  in  the  neighbourhood.  On 
23  Sept.  1855  he  was  ordained  priest,  and  on 
14  Oct.  St.  Andrew's  church  was  opened| 
and  he  was  placed  in  cbMm.  In  the  hwin- 
ning  of  1858  he  obtainea  a  grant  of  land 
from  government  beyond  the  tJmkomansi 
river,  and  aetUed  at  a  vacated  Dutch  farm 
on  the  Insunguse,  which  he  named  Spring 
Vale.  At  this  settlement  he  b^;an  ^that 
life  among  the  natives  which  has  made  his 
name  a  household  word  in  South  Africa.' 
In  1868,  when  Robert  Gray  [q-v-],  bishop  of 
Cape  Town,  consecrated  William  Kenneth 
Macrorie,  bishop  of  Natal,  in  place  of  Colen- 
so, Callaway  after  some  hesitation  resolved 
to  support  Macrorie. 

From  the  beginning  of  his  residence  at 
Spring  Vale,  CaUaway  studied  native  beUeCe, 
traditions,  and  customs.  In  1868  he  p^h- 
lidied '  Nursery  Tales,  Traditions,  and  His- 
tories of  the  Zulas,*  a  valuable  cpntributioii 
to  folklore,  which  was  printed  at  Spring 
Vale.  Between  1868  andl870henubUshed 
his  greatest  work,  'Hie  Religious  System  of 
the  Amazulu,*  wluch  appeared  infourparts: 
*  The  Tradition  of  Creation;*  'Amatonga, 
or  Ancestor  Worship; '  *  Diviners ;  *  and 
'  Medical  Magic  and  Witchcraft.'  Hie  last 
part  was  not  completed.  These  works, 
owing  to  the  lack  of  appreciation  by  tb^ 
public,  remained  incomplete,  but  their  scien- 
tific value  is  very  great.  They  are  perhaps 
the  most  accurate  record  of  the  helieft  an4 
modes  of  thought  of  an  unlettered  race  in 
the  English  tongue. 

In  December  1871  the  South  African 
bishops  petitioned  the  Scottish  episcopal 
churcn  to  establish  a  bishopric  in  Kaffraria, 
and  on  All  Saints'  day  1873  GaUawar  was 
consecrated  missionary  hiaht^  of  St.  John't^ 
Kafixaria,  at  St.  Paul's  epiBccqidl  drnicl^ 
Edinbu^h.  On  2  June  1874he  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  D.D.  from  the  unlTenltr 
of  Oxford,  and  on  25  Aug.  he  left  l*in^aiw. 
In  1876  the  headquarteorsof  the  dlooeee  were 
removed  to  Umtata.  In  1877  war  broka 
out,  and  Umtata  was  forti5ed  by  the  direc- 
tions of  the  governor.  Sir  Butle  Frero. 
A  fter  the  conclusion  of  the  war  an  important 
advance  was  made  in  r^ard  to  native  edu- 
cation, which  Callaway  had  peculiarir 
heart,  by  the  foundation  of  St.  John's  Theo- 
logical College  at  Umtata  in  J^ne  1879. 
The  failure  of  Callaway's  health  caused  the 
consecration  of  finuubj  S^j  on  12  Auy. 
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1673  w  coat^^tor-bishqp,  aad  in  Jiupe  ^886 
he  Teaig&ed  the  ^ishowic  Betuming  to 
England  in  May  1887  he  wtded  at  Ottecy 
St.  Maxy  in  Devonshire  in  1888.  He  died 
nt  Otte^  on  26  March  1890,  and  was  buried 
in  Ottery  churchyard  on  31  March.  On 
14  Oct.  184£  be  married  Ann  Chalk,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  of  Friends.  They  had  no 
jaurriving  children. 

Besides  the  works  ah^ady  mentioned  and 
jwveral  pamphlets,  Callaway  was  the  author 
of:  1.  '  Immediate  Hevdation,'  London, 
1841, 12mo.  2.  '  A  Memoir  of  James  Pai^ 
^ell,*  London,  1846,  12mo.  3.  '  Missionary 
Sermons,'  Ixindon,  1875,  16mo.  He  also 
Xianalated  ihe  book  of  Psalms  into  Zulu  in 
1871  CNatal,  Idmo),  and  the  Book  of  Com- 
jnon  Prayer  in  1882  (Natal,  8vo). 

nfiH  Benham'fl  Henry  Callaway  (with  p<»- 
tnat\  ISM  ;  Atbeueiuo.  1890,  t  471 ;  Times, 
3fi  Msccb  1890.]  E.  1.  C. 

CAMERON,  SiK  DUNCAN  ALEX- 
ANDER  (1808-1888),  general,  bom  on 
19  Dec.  1808,  was  the  only  son  of  Sir  John 
Cameron  [q-v.]  He  joined  the  42nd  royal 
highlanders  (Black  Watch)  as  ensign  on 
8  April  1820.  He  became  lieutenant  on 
16  Aug.  1826,  captain  on  21  June  1833, 
major  on  23  Aug.  1839,  and  lieutenant- 
colonel  on  6  Sept.  1843.  On  the  outbreak 
of  the  Crimean  war  he  obtained  the  local 
yank  in  Turkey  of  brigadier.  He  commanded 
the  42nd  at  Alma,  20  Sept  1854,  and  the 
)ugUand  brigade  at  Baludava,  26  Sept. 
and  took  pajt  in  the  steze  of  Sebaetopol,  and 
in  the  assault  on  the  Redan  on  18  June  1856. 
For  his  services  he  was  mentioned  in  the  des- 
|>atches,  received  the  medal  with  three  clasps, 
was  made  an  officer  of  the  le^on  of  honour, 
and  obtained  the  Sardinian  and  Turkish 
medals,  and  the  third  class  of  the  Medjidie. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  he  was  nomi- 
nated O.B.  On  5  Oct.  1855  he  received  the 
local  rank  of  m^or-general  in  Turkey,  and  on 
31  July  1856  the  same  local  rank  in  England. 
.On  26  March  1869  he  was  nominated  major- 
gva^ni-  ^  I860  be  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief in  Scotland,  and  in  the  fol- 
yefr  ^mmander  of  the  forces  in  New 
Swhwd  in  succession  to  (Sir)  Thomas  Sim- 
■on  Pr^tt  [q.v.j,  yrith  the  local  rank  of  lieu- 
^nant-general. 

New  Zealand  was  in  a  state  of  inter- 
mittent warfare,  and  hoetiKtieB  between  the 
i^ttgUah  and  Maoris  were  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. In  November  1862  Cameron  repre- 
sented to  the  ffovemor,  Sir  Qeorye  Grey 
[q.T.  Suppl.],  the  smallneas  of  his  force, 
which  numbered  under  four  thousand  men. 
On  4  June  1663  he  defeated  the  natives  on 


th«  Katikan  river;  on  13  July  he  emwd 
the  Hanngatawhtra  with  880  men;  on 
39  Oct.  he  occupied  Meri-Meri,  though  withr 
out  preventing  the  retjreat  oi  the  M^uni 
force ;  and  on  29  Nov.  he  agun  defeated  th» 
Maoris  at  Rangarira.  On  20  FeU  1864 
he  was  nominated  K.C.B.  On  29  A^  ha 
waa  repulsed  vrith  considerable  loss  in  an 
assault  on  the  Gate  Pah.  He  earned  on 
his  operations  w^  seal,  but  he  &iled  to 
adapt  his  tactics  to  bush  warfare,  and  sh£- 
feren  severely  on  several  oocaaions  from 
attacking  strong  defenuve  positions  without 
adequate  dispositions.  He  also  entirely  dis- 
ap[woved  of  the  war,  which  heooiuiderad  to 
hare  been  oceauoned  by  the  desire  of  th» 
colonic  to  aojiure  the  native  lands.  H« 
ezpresaed  hia  duapprobotitm  with  omudM^ 
able  freedom,  and  m  his  letters  to  Or^  made 
serious  cha^;ee  against  the  colonial  miniateze. 
Grey  communicated  these  charges  to  the 
accused,  and  was  bluned  by  Canieron  for 

Sublifibing  a  private  communication.  In 
anuazy  1866  Cameron  refused  to  under- 
take the  destruction  of  a  pah  at  Te  Woreroa, 
alleging  that  his  force  was  insufficient. 
.Qrev  took  the  command  himself,  and  partly 
by  his  judicious  conduct  of  the  operation, 
partly  by  bis  great  influence  with  the  Maoris, 
reduced  the  position  in  three  days.  Came- 
ron tendered  his  resignation  in  Feb^ruary, 
and  received  permission  to  retujn  to 
land  in  June.  Hia  conduct  waa  proved 
^e  war  office.  He  alao  received  the  thank* 
of  the  New  Zealand  l^islatiTo  ooundL 

On  9  Sept.  1863 he  was  nominated  colonel 
of  the  42nd;  on  1  Jan.  1868  b9  became 
lieutenant-general,  and  on  5  Dec.  1874  hf 
attained  the  rank  of  general.  He  was  go 
vemor  of  Sandhurst  from  1868  to  1876. 
On  24  May  1S73  be  was  nominated  O..C.B. 
He  died  without  issue  at  Blackheath  on 
7  June  1888.  On  10  Sept.  1873  he  married 
Louisa  Flora  (d.  5  May  1875),fouzth  daugh- 
ter of  Andrew  Maclran,  deputy  inapeotoc- 
general  of  the  fililitary  College,  Sandhurst. 

[Foster's  BsroDet«g«  nod  Knigbta^.  1882 ; 
Times,  IS  June  1888 ;  Hackensie's  But.  of  Uw 
Cataeroiu,  18M,  pp.  413-4;  Rnsdeo's  Hist  «jr 
N«w  Zealand,  1888,  il.  passim  ;  Manoell's  Dick 
of  Auatralasian  Biogr.  1892 ;  Re«s's  Life  siMf 
Times  of  tjir  George  Grey,  1892;  Kinglake'^ 
InrasioQ  of  the  CrimeA,  6th  edit.  iii.  2^7,  262  ,- 
Reeves's  Long  White  Cload,  1898  ;  Gndg^on^ 
BeminiscenceB  of  the  Wnr  in  New  Zealsn^ 
1879;  Qisbonie'fl  Hew  Zealand  Hnlera  and 
Stutesmen,  1897,  pp.  176-9  ;  Fox's  War  In  liew 
Zealand,  18«6.']  £.  I.  C. 

CAMERON,  VERNE  Y  LOVETT  (1844- 
1894),  African  explorer,  the  son  of  Jonathan 
Heni^  Lovett  Cameroi^  tecto^  t£  Shoreham, 
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Kent,4nd  Frances,  daughter  of  Francis  Sapte 
of  Codicote  Lodge,  Welwjn,  Hertfordshire, 
was  bora  at  Ra^pole,  Wejinouth,  on  1  July 
1844,  and  educated  at  Bourton  la  Somereet. 
He  joined  the  navy  in  August  18i57,  and  was 

ElB(»donthe  Illustrious  training  ship,  whence 
e  was  transferred  to  the  Victor  Emmanuel, 
and  spent  nearly  four  years  in  the  Medi- 
terranean and  on  the  Syrian  coast.  He 
became  a  midshipman  in  June  1660.  He 
was  sent  to  the  North  American  station  on 
the  Liffsy  at  the  end  of  1861,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  was  at  New  Orleans  when  it 
was  cajAured  by  the  federals.  From  1803 
to  1864  he  was  in  the  Channel  eqnadronf 
becoming  aub-lieutenant  in  August  1863; 
pnmotect  lientenant  in  October  1866,  he 
was  aent  to  the  East  Indies  in  the  Star. 
He  was  on  the  coast  of  East  Africa  in  1867, 
and  saw  service  in  the  Abyssinian  campaign 
of  1868,  where  be  earned  a  medal.  He  was 
afterwards  employed  in  the  suppression  of 
the  slave  trade  in  East  Africa,  and  his  ex- 
periences made  a  deep  impression  on  him. 
About  1870  he  was  put  on  the  steam  reserve 
St  Sheerness. 

As  soon  aa  Cameron  found  himself  to  so 
qniet  a  berth  as  Sheerness,  he  volunteered 
to  the  Boral  Geographical  Society  to  go  in 
search  of  Uringstone,  attracted  by^  a  project 
which  was  then  in  many  men's  minds ;  but 
it  was  not  till  1872,  after  some  disappoint- 
ments, that  he  was  selected  as  leader  of  the 
expedition  sent  out  by  the  society  to  carry 
aid  to  Livingstone,  who  had  been  discovered 
1^  Staidey  in  the  previous  year  (vide  Intro- 
doctionto  AeroM  Africa).  The  object  of  hia 
ioiirney  was  to  find  Livingstone,  who  was 
known  to  have  been  bound  for  the  south  end 
of  Bangweolo  when  Stanley  left  him,  aud 
afterwards  to  take  an  independent  line  of 
geo^phical  exploration,  with  the  aid  of 
Livmgstone's  advice. 

Cameron  started  on  his  task  early  in  1873, 
leaving  England  in  company  with  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  [^■V-T,  who  was  on  a  mission  to  Zanzi- 
bar. Dr.  W.  E,  Dillon  accompanied  the  ex- 
plorer, and  Lientenant  Gedl  Mniphy  volun- 
teered at  Adm  to  j[ran  the  expedition.  Arrir- 
ingat  Zsniibar  in  Febrnorv  1878,  they  found 
the  task  of  getting  toother  the  necessary 
carriers  unusually  difhcult.  At  last  they 
had  to  push  on  with  an  incomplete  convoy 
to  Rahenneko,  and  wait  there  for  Murphy. 
On  Murphy's  arrival,  further  troubles  and 
delays  arose  before  a  real  start  may  be  con- 
sidered to  have  been  made.  By  Mpwapwa, 
Vgogo,  the  Mgunda  Mk^i,  and  U  nyanyembe, 
they  went  forward  without  much  incident. 
At  the  latter  place  all  three  members  of  the 
expedition  were  down  with  severe  fever,  and 


many  carriers  vrere  tempted  to  desert.  At 
this  stage  the  news  of  Livingstone's  death 
was  brought  to  Cameron,  and  altered  all  his 
plans.  Dillon  and  Murphy  started  to  return 
to  the  coast  with  Livingstone's  body,  and 
Cameron  decided  to  proceed  alone ;  but  very 
shortly  after  their  start  Cameron  heard  of 
Dillon's  death,  and  this  caused  another  delay. 
When  he  at  last  got  oil'  he  encountered  a 
series  of  annoyances  and  hardships  which 
were  onlv  checked  on  arrival  at  tlte  Mola- 
goraai.  The  next  point  of  importance  was 
Lake  Taannyiko,  a  great  part  of  which  was 
still  anexplored.  Cameron  spent  a  considov 
able  time  in  determining  the  proper  position 
of  the  southern  portion  of  the  lake,  and,  when 
he  had  finished,  despatched  his  own  servant 
with  Livingstone's  papets  feam  Ujiji  and  his 
own  joumids  to  the  coast,  gave  to  those  who 
wished  to  return  the  option  of  doing  so,  and 
then  proceeded  westward  with  sixty-two  or 
sixty-three  men  for  Nyaogwe,  which  he  de- 
termined to  he  on  the  main  stream  of  the 
Congo.  Hero  he  endeavoured  to  obtain 
canoes,  with  the  idea  of  following  the  great 
river;  but  failing  in  this,  and  meeting  Tippoo 
Tib,  he  was  induced  to  strike  southward, 
where  he  met  with  much  suspicion  from 
natives  who  had  been  raided  by  slave  dealers. 
His  success  in  avoiding  collisions  and  loss  of 
life  was  remarkable.  At  Kaaongo  he  fell  in 
with  on  Arab  who  treated  him  with  much 
kindness,  and  with  a  slave  dealer  from  Bih£, 
in  whose  company  he  finally  struck  west- 
ward again  along  the  watershed  between  the 
Congo  and  Zambesi,  discovering  the  sources 
of  the  latter.  After  consi^toraMe  sufferings 
from  thirst  and  much  worry,  owing  to  the 
enforced  company  of  slavers,  ne  reached  Bib* 
early  in  October  1875.  He  was  now  240 
miles  from  the  west  coast,  and  the  journey 
seemed  almost  over ;  yet  the  greatest  hard- 
ships fell  upon  his  party  at  this  point,  and 
finally  he  had  to  pusn  on  by  forced  marches 
of  \w  miles  in  four  days  to  save  his  own 
life  and  send  back  relief  for  his  men.  He 
arrived  at  Katombelaon  28  Nov.  1875,  being 
thus  the  first  traveller  to  cross  the  breadtn 
of  Afinca  from  sea  to  sea. 

On  his  return  to  England  Cameron  was 
naturally  received  with  much  acclamation  ; 
he  was  promoted  specially  to  be  a  com- 
mander in  J  uly  1876,  and  was  made  a  CD. ; 
he  was  also  ^warded  the  gold  medal  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society,  and  created  hon. 
D.C.L.  of  Oxford  on  21  June.  In  September 
of  this  year  he  attended  the  Brussels  con- 
ference on  Africa. 

After  returning  for  a  time  to  his  profes- 
sional duties,  and  among  other  things  taking 
courses  of  gunnery  and  torpedo  practice, 
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Cameron  obtained  leave  in  September  1878 
to  make  a  joumej  through  Asiatic  Turkey 
with  a  view  to  deteimining  the  value  of  a 
route  to  India  from  a  point  opposite  Cvj^rus, 
-which  had  just  been  transferred  to  British 
keeping,  through  Turkish  dominions  and  bj 
way  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  He  received  a 
passage  in  the  troopship  Orontes  to  Cyprus; 
thence  he  crossed  to  Beirut  and  travelled 
through  Lebanon  to  Tripoli  of  the  Levant ; 
thence  to  Aleppo,  where  he  encountered 
some  small  dimculties ;  got  on  by  way  of 
Diurbdir  and  Mosul  to  Bagdad ;  then  to 
Bussora  and  Bushire,  where  ne  heard  of  the 
British  disasters  in  Zululond.  He  then  at 
onoe  telegraphed  for  leave  to  proceed  to 
Natal,  but  by  some  misunderstanding  re- 
ceived a  message  at  Karachi  to  detain  nim, 
andsoretumedtoEngland.  V^'hen he  arrived 
there,  on  29  Hay  1^9,  it  was  too  late  for 
him  to  proceed  to  the  theatre  of  war,  so  he 
set  himself  to  write  a  popular  description  of 
his  late  journey,  called  '  Our  Future  High- 
wav/ 

Li  1882  Cameron  made  a  journey  of 
another  kind.  On  8  January  he  joined  Sir 
Bichard  Burton  [q.v.  Suppl.]  at  Madeira,  and 
travelled  to  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  on  a 
special  mission  initiated  by  certain  mining 
companies  to  examine  the  gold-producing 
district  of  the  Gold  Coast,  ^er  touched  at 
Bathntst  and  Sierra  Leone,  and  finally  dis- 
embarked at  Axim  on  the  Gold  Coast,  where 
they  proceeded  to  explore  the  interior  within 
some  twenty  miles  of  the  coast.  Cameron 
in  particular,  leaving  Axim  ou  16  March, 
maue  a  route-survey  to  Tarquah,  which  is 
now  the  centre  of  the  gold  district ;  he  also 
plotted  the  course  of  the  Ankobra  river.  He 
made  various  collections  for  Kew  and  the 
Natural  History  Museum,  which  wore  mostly 
spoiled  or  lost.  He  returned  from  this  expe- 
dition at  the  end  of  April,  and  on  20  June 
1882  lectured  on  the  subject  with  Burton 
at  a  meeting  of  the  B(^al.  Geographical 
Sodety. 

In  1883  Cameron  retired  from  the  navy 
and  thenceforward  devoted  himself  to  wb 
study  of  African  political  questions,  and  the 
management  or  direction  of  various  com- 
panies, chiefly  connected  with  Africa.  In 
1890,  immediately  after  the  conclusion  of 
theAnglo-Germau  agreement  for  the  delimi- 
tation of  the  possessions  of  the  two  powers 
in  Afiica,  he  embarked  upon  a  project  for 
exploration  with  commercial  objects  in  West 
Africa ;  but,  finding  that  the  aims  of  those 
who  had  originated  the  idea  would  not  be 
acceptable  to  the  government,  he  withdrew 
from  the  project,  and  it  fell  through.  The 
development  of  the  Congo  Free  State  was 


a  matter  of  particular  interest  to  him,  and 
he  was  on  various  occasions  consulted  by  the 
king  of  the  Belgians  on  this  subject.  In  a 
lecture  delivered  on  8  Feb.  1894  he  claimed 
to  have  been  the  real  originator  of  the  idea 
of  a  railroad  from  the  Cape  to  Cairo. 

Cameron  usually  resided  at  Soulsburv, 
Leighton  Buxzard,  where  he  regularly 
hunted  in  the  season.  On  27  Marcn  1894 
he  was  thrown  from  his  horse  in  returning 
from  a  day's  hunting,  and  was  killed.  He 
was  buried  at  Shoreham,  Kent.  At  the 
time  of  Lis  death  he  was  chairman  of  the 
African  International  Flotilla  and  Trans- 
port Company,  and  of  the  Central  African 
and  Zoutspanberg  Exploration  Ckimpany. 
Besides  the  C.B.,  he  received  the  order  of 
the  crown  of  Italy,  and  the  gold  medals  of 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  the  French 
Geographical  Society,  and  a  special  medal 
from  King  Victor  Emmanuel  oi  Italy.  The 
public  sense  of  his  ser\-ices  was  further 
marked  by  the  grant  of  a  civil  list  pension 
of  50/.  a  year  to  bis  widow. 

Cameron's  character  was  remarkably  un- 
selfish; his  exploration  of  Africa  was  marked 
by  intense  philanthropy,  and  his  admini- 
stration of  companies  by  a  disregard  of  per- 
sonal profit.  He  was  a  great  rc^er  as  well 
as  a  fluent  writer ;  ana  lus  knowledge  of 
languages  was  uncommon — he  knegr  twelve 
in  all,  including  French,  Italian,  Spanish, 
and  Portuguese,  as  well  as  some  the 
African  tongues,  as  Swahili. 

Cameron  married,  on  8  June  1885,  Amy 
Mona  Beid,  daughter  of  'W'illiam  Bristowe 
Morris  of  lungston,  Jamaica. 

Cameron  was  a  fairly  prolific  writer,  parti- 
cularly of  tales  of  adventure  for  boys.  His 
more  important  works  are:  1.  'Essay  on 
Steam  Tactics,'  1866.  2.  '  Across  Africa/ 
1877,  2  vols.  8vo  ;  2nd  edit.  1885.  8.  '  Our 
Future   Highway,'   1880,    2   vols.  8vo. 

4.  'To  the  Gold  Coast  for  Gj?ld'  (jointly 
with    Sir  Richard  Burton),   1883,  8vo. 

5.  '  The  Cruise  of  the  Black  Prince,  priva- 
teer/ 1886.  6.  'The  Queen's  Land,  or  Aid 
al  Malakat/  1886.  7.  '  Advenjbures  of  Her- 
bert Ulassey  in  South  America/  1888. 
8.  *  The  History  of  ArUiur  Fenraath,  some- 
time gentleman  of  Sir  Walter  Raleidb,' 
188a   9. 'Log  of  a  Jock  Tar/ 189L 

[Hen  of  the  Time,  1891 ;  Times,  28  March 
1894;  Chnms,  31  Aug.  1891  (an  interview); 
Brown's  Story  ot  Africa,  ii.  266 ;  hisown  worn; 
private  informatioa:  Brit.  Hus.  Oatl 

C.  A.  H. 

CAMPBELL,SiaALEXANDER(1822- 
1892),  Canadian  politician,  bom  at  tlie  vil- 
lage of  Hedon,  near  Kingston-upon-HulI,  in 
the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  England,  on 
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9  RCarcti  182S,  was  tlie  son  of  J&ines  Camp- 
bell, a  phyBician  of  Scottish  parentaff**  who, 
aft^  residing  for  some  time  in  Yorkshire, 
enugrated  to  Lachine,  Lower  Canada,  in 
182i.  Alexander  was  educated  first  hj  the 
iffedifterian  minister  at  Lachine,  then  in  the 
Boman  catholic  seminary  of  St-Hjracinthe, 
and,  on  the  removal  of  the  family  to  Upper 
Canada,  at  the  Kingston  grammar  school. 
He  began  the  study  of  the  law  in  1836. 
About  the  same  time  he  entered  into  articles, 
and,  having  served  part  of  hia  time  with 
(Sir)  John  Alexander  Afacdonald  [q.  v.], 
was  admitted  an  attorney  in  Hilary  term 
1642,  and  called  to  the  bar  m  the  MicliaelmaB 
following.  He  was  thereupon  taken  into 
partnership  by  Macdonald.  In  1856  he  be- 
came queen's  counsel,  and  in  the  same  ^ear 
was  chosen  a  bencher  of  the  Law  Society. 
Four  years  later  he  was  appointed  dean  of 
the  f&culty  of  law  in  Queen's  UniTersity, 
Kiiigston. 

1^8  first  public  office  was  that  of  alder- 
man of  Kinffston  (1851-3).  In  1856,  in 
uuyer  to  a  seen  popular  demand,  Canada 
bef^n  the  experiment  of  electing  her  legis- 
lative councillors,  and  Campbell,  stancung 
for  the  district  of  Cataraqui,  which  included 
Kingston  and  the  county  of  Frontenac,  was 
returned  by  a  large  megority  in  1866.  He 
w&s  then  offered,  but  declined,  a  seat  in  the 
M^onald-Cartier  cabinet.  In  February  of 
1^3  he  was  elected  speaker  of  the  legis- 
lative council  in  succession  to  Sir  Allan 
Napier  Macnab  [q.  v.],  and  performed  the 
duties  of  the  omce  for  about  a  year,  when 
he  entered  the  Macdonald-Tachfi  administra- 
tibia  m  commissioner  of  crown  lands.  He 
occupied  the  same  position  in  tiie  coalition 
of  1^,  the  principal  object  of  which  was  to 
bring  about  confederation.  He  took  part  in 
bbth  the  Charlottetown  and  Quebec  con- 
fefences.  In  March  1865  he  submitted  the 
tesolutlons  in  favour  of  the  Canadian  fede- 
ration to  the  council,  and  secured  their 
pMsage  by  a  large  vote. 

During  1866-7,  when  the  governor-general 
and  the  leading  members  of  the  ministry 
were  at  the  Westminster  conference,  Camp- 
.bell  stayed  in  Canada  as  minister  in  charge. 
At  the  inauguration  of  the  dominion,  on 
1  July  1867,  he  was  sworn  of  the  privy 
jfcoiuBcil  of  Canada,  and  became  the  first  post- 
iha^er-general,  a  portfblio  which  he  con- 
tinued to  hold  for  nie  next  uxyeara.  Sum- 
moned to  the  senate  on  23  Oct.  1867,  he 
held  toe  seat  for  twenty  years,  acting,  while 
the  conserTative  partv  was  in  power,  as 
government  leader  in  that  body. 

In  1868  Campbell  was  nominated,  at  bis 
trwn  request,  to  act  on  a  commission  to 


England  which  was  sent  to  obtain  a  trans- 
ference to  Canada  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  terri- 
tories and  Rupert's  Land,  but,  for  B6m6 
unexplained  reason,  he  declined  to  go,  and 
counselled  delay  in  the  matter.  Two  y^i^ 
later  he  undertook  a  special  mission  to  £ing^ 
laiid  in  cottnecticA  wiui  the  subjects  of  Cana- 
dian import  duties  which  were  then  in  dis- 
pute between  England  and  the  UniitedStatee, 
and  were  dealt  with  hy  £he  Washington  treaty 
of  1670.  A  new  depaftthent  of  ut6  interior 
and  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  Wftii 
created  in  1872  and  given  to  Campbell,  but 
his  incumbeuOT  lasted  onW  for  alraut  8i± 
months.  In  November  oi  tliat  year  thd 
ministry  resigned. 

From  1873  to  1878  he  led  the  conservative 
dpposition  in  the  senate  and  took  a  ver^ 
active  part  against  the  Mackenzie  ftdmini- 
fitration,  particula'rly  with  regard  to  its 
P^ifle  railway  policy  anid  its  ma;intenance 
of  Letellier  as  Iteutenaut^goVehior  of  Que- 
bec. After  Sir  John  Alexander  BCac^ohald 
returned  to  power,  Campbell  held  the  fol- 
lowing cabinet  offices  in  succession ;  recelver- 
^neral,  8  Nov.  1878;  postm&ster-general, 
20  Slay  1879 ;  minister  of  militia,  16  Jan. 
1880;  postmaster-general.  8  N6v.  1880; 
minister  of  justice,  20  May  1881 ;  post- 
master-general from  25  Sept.  1885  tiH 
26  Jan.  1887— in  all  of  which  he  proved 
himself  a  painstaking  administrator. 

His  most  important  department  was  that 
of  justice.  In  exercising  the  dominion  super- 
vision over  local  legislation,  a  power  in- 
Uerited  from  the  colonial  office,  Campbdll 
was  considered  to  take  an  undulv  narrow 
view  of  the  powers  of  the  provinnal  1^^ 
latures  as  they  were  defineo  under  the  Con- 
federation Act.  Two  of  his  decisions  aronsed 
iuuch  public  excitement.  One  was  tiie  dis- 
allowance on  three  occasions  (1881-2-3)  of 
a  railway  measure  by  which  the  provincial 
legislature  of  Manitoba  sought  independent 
connection  with  the  United  States  system. 
The  province  ultimately  secured  its  end,  and 
a  compromise  was  effected  with  tiie  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  Company.  Again,  the  legis- 
lature of  British  Columbia  levied  certain  fines 
on  the  immigration  of  the  Chinese.  Camp- 
bell disallowed  the  act  as  well  on  imperial 
as  dominion  grounds  (1883).  Somewhat 
later  there  came  a  despatch  from  Lord  Tiiihy 
(31  May  1864)  to  the  effect  that  similar 
li^slation  in  Aastratia  was  not  held  to  in- 
volve imperial  interests.  The  leg^slataie  of 
British  Columbia  thereapon  re-enacted  the 
statute  which  was  dnly  suffbred  to  come 
into,  operation  (188^. 

The  honoar  of  K.C.lrf.G.  was  bestowed  on 
Campbell  at  an  investiture  held  in  Montreal 
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by  her  Majesty's  direction  on  24  May  1879. 
Onl  June  188/  hewasappointedlieutenant- 

fovernor  of  Ontario,  He  died  on  24  May 
892,  just  before  the  expiry  of  his  term,  at 
Government  House  in  the  city  of  Toronto, 
and  was  buried  with  public  honours. 

Id  1886  he  married  Georgina  IVadnica 
Locke,  daughter  of  Thomas  Sandwith  of 
BevCTlej  in  Yorkshire. 

[Tay Ws  Pcfftisita  of  Ibit.  Amw.  i.  247-&S ; 
Bent's  Oan.  Poet.  Oall.  iii.  217-19  ;  Dent's  Xaat 
Forty  Years,  it.  428,  435,  444-5,  470-1,  648; 
Horgtin's  Lcttal  Directory,!^.  36,41  ;  Morgan's 
Dom.  Ann.  Beg.  (1879),  p.  146 ;  J,  E  Cot^'i 
Political  Appts.  pp.  3,  38 ;  K.  0.  Coti'a  Political 
Appts.  pp.  75-6 ;  Todd's  Pari.  Oort.  in  the  Col. 

r.  603 ;  Pope's  Hem.  of  Sir  J.  A.  Maedonald, 
18.  180-2,  267,  il.  48,  2S7:  Bodgins's  Cor. 
fte.  Min.  of  Justice,  pp.  820-39, 1078-94 ;  Coo- 
Memtioa  Debates,  Qoebe^  IMS;  Canadian 
Baasard.]  1.  B.  B. 

CAMPB15LL,  Sib  GEORGE  (1824- 
1892),  Indian  administratorandaathor,bom 
in  1824,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  George 
Campbell  of  Edenwood,  near  Cupar,  "Fm- 
shire,  by  Margaret,  daughter  of  A.  ChriBtie 
of  Ferrybank.  The  alder  Sir  George,  brother 
of  John,  first  Baron  Campbell  [q.  v.],  was 
for  some  time  assistant  suiveon  in  the  East 
India  Company's  service.  He  was  knighted 
in  1833  in  consideration  of  his  active  services 
in'preserring  the  peace  in  Fifeshire  during 
the  reform  notJi.  He  died  at  Edenwood  on 
20  March  1854. 

The  younger  Sir  George  was,  at  the  age  of 
eight,  sent  to  the  Edinburgh  New  Academy. 
After  two  vears  there  he  went  for  three 
years  to  Madras  College,  St.  Andrews.  He 
then  spent  two  sessions  at  St.  Andrews 
UniTersitT.  Haying  obtained  a  nomination 
Jbr  the  "Eiat  India  Company,  he  entered  at 
Haileyhnry,  where,  dunng  two  years,  his 
chief  sulgects  were  hiBtorT,politIcal  economy, 
and  Uw.  He  embarked  for  India  in  Sep- 
tember 1842,  in  company  with  his  two 
brothers,  Charles  and  John  Scarlett  Camp- 
bell. 

George  Campbell  became  in  June  1843 
assistant  magistrate  and  collector  at  Badaon, 
Bohilcund,  in  the  north-wfst  provinces.  In 
1846  he  was  promoted  to  the  joint  magistracy 
of  the  district  of  Moradabad.  He  very  early 
began  to  study  land  tenures,  and  to  confirm 
his  knowledge  by  intercourse  with  the  vil- 
lagers. In  May  1846  he  was  g^ven  tempo- 
rary charge  of  Khytul  and  Ladwa  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Cis-Sutlej  States,  the 
iMter  (Ustrict  behig  newly  annexed  from  the 
Sikhs.  He  remained  in  the  Cifr^utlej  terri- 
tory for  five  years,  Havinffsettled  Ladwa, 
lie  was  despatched  to  the  Wadnee  district, 


between  Loodiana  and  Ferosepore.  He  then 
carried  out  the  annexation  of  the  Nabha 
and  Kanoorthalla  territories  and  the  occupa^ 
tion  ana  settlement  of  Aloowal,  and,  havmg 
been  sent  back  to  Khytul  and  Ladwa,  dia 
good  service  in  finding  and  conTeying  sn^ 
plies  for  the  troops  in  the  second  Sikh  war. 

In  the  early  part  of  1849  Oampbell  con- 
tributed to  the  '  HofiissiliEe,'  a  well-knowA 
Indian  paper,  some  letters  signed  '  Econo- 
mist,' urging  upon  Lord  Dalbouue  the 
annexation  of  the  Punjab,  but,  in  opposition 
to  the  views  of  Sir  H.  Lawrence,  limiting 
further  extension  within  the  liha  of  the 
Indus.  The  views  advocated  were  in  their 
main  lines  carried  out.  After  the  annexation 
of  the  Punjab,  Campbell  was  promoted  to 
the  district  of  Loodiana,  having  also  charge 
of  the  Thuggee  department  of  the  Punjab. 
Shah  Sujah,  ex-ruler  of  Afghanistan,  was 
under  his  care.  A  recrudescence  of  Thuggee 
was  checked  and  dacoity  successfully  dealt 
with.  Owing  to  ill-health  Gamp1>ell,  in 
January  1861,  left  Calcutta  for  Eurojie  on 
long  furlough. 

During  his  three  years*  absence  firom  India 
Campbell  was  called  to  the  English  bar  from 
the  Inner  Temple  in  1864,  and  was  appointed 
by  his  uncle  (then  lord  chief-justice)  associate 
01  the  court  of  queen's  bench.  He  gave 
evidence  before  the  committee  of  inquiry 
which  was  held  previous  to  the  renewal  of 
the  East  India  Company's  charter,  in  view 
of  which  he  publisned  in  1862  a  useful 
descriptive  handbook,  *  Modem  India.'  In 
the  following  year  he  also  issued  '  India  as 
it  may  be,'  a  long  pamphlet  setting  forth  his 
view  of  needful  reforms. 

Having  married,  Campbell  returned  to 
India  with  his  wife  in  June  1864.  He 
went  back  to  the  north-wesi  provinces  as 
ma^strate  and  collector  of  Aiimghur  in  tbe 
province  of  Benares.  Early  in  1656  he  wu 
made  commisuoner  of  customs  for  Northeiii 
India  and  assistant  to  John  fiussell  Colvin 
[q.  v.]  in  the  general  government  of  the 
provinces.  I<&ter  in  the  year  he  became 
commissioner  of  the  Cis-Sutlej  States,  'the 
appointment  of  all  others  I  most  coveted.' 
Nominally  under  Sir  John  Lawrence,  he  held 
in  reality  an  almost  independent  position. 
His  policy  was  to  leave  the  native  states 
alone  so  long  as  they  were  well  manage^. 
In  March  1867  he  wasoffered  the  secretary- 
ship to  the  government  of  the  north-west 
provinces.  Before,  however,  he  could  take 
over  his  new  duties  the  mutiny  broke  out. 
Incendiary  fires  had  already  occurred  at 
Umballa,  the  seatof  his  late  adninistrationy 
and  in  an  interview  at  Simla  on  1  Hay  with 
General  Anson  (then  comniander4n-chief  in 
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India)  Campbell  impressed  upon  bim  their 
importance  and  kU  knowledge  of  communi- 
cation among  the  aepoys.  Unable  to  reach 
his  new  post  at  Agra  owing  to  the  mutiny, 
he  remained  at  his  old  post  at  Umballa. 
Thence  he  forwarded  to  the  'Times*  an 
interesting  series  of  letters  on  the  course  of 
the  mutiny,  under  the  signature  of  '  A  Civi- 
lian.' Campbell  was  the  first  to  enter  Delhi 
after  its  capture.  On  36  Sept.,  as  provisional 
civil  commissioner,  he  joined  the  column 
pursuing;  the  mutineers.  Subsfquently  he 
went  with  the  troops  to  the  relief  of  Agra. 
During  the  pursuit  of  the  rebels,  ho  rode 
ahead  of  the  troops  and  accidentally  captured 
three  of  the  tebels'  guns,  the  gunners  thinking 
him  to  be  leading  a  body  of  cavalry. 

After  a  short  stay  at  Agra  he  accompanied 
Sir  Hope  Grant's  force  to  the  relief  of  Cawn- 
pore  and  Lucknow  (26  Oct.)  On  arrival  at 
the  former  place,  however,  his  functions  as 
civil  commissioner  ceased,  and  ho  was  soon 
afterwards  ordered  to  Benares  as  adviser  to 
(Sir)  John  Peter  Grant  [q.  v.  Suppl.]  In  a 
final  contribution  to  tne  'Times'  signed 
'  Judex,'  Campbell  insisted  upon  the  absence 
of  concerted  rebellion  among  the  Moham- 
medans, and  declared  that  he  had  been 
unable  to  find  any  proof  of  tlie  alleged 
atrocities  committed  upon  white  women. 
Learing  Benares  for  Calcutta  at  the  end  of 
November  1867,  he  was  employed  by  the 
Govemor^neral  (Lord  Canning)  to  write 
an  official  account  of  the  mutiny  for  the 
home  authorities.  Campbell  subjoined  a 
recommendation  to  reorganise  the  north- 
west provinces  on  the  Punjab  system.  After 
Colin  Campbell's  capture  of  Luclcnow, 
Campbell  was  ordered  there  as  second  civil 
commissioner  of  Oude.  He  also  for  a  time 
had  charge  of  the  Lucknow  district,  and 
was  entrusted  with  the  restoration  of  order 
and  the  car©  of  the  Oude  royal  family.  He 
was  not  always  in  harmony  with  the  policy 
of  liOrd  Canning.  In  his  annual  report  for 
1861  he  contended  for  a  system  of  tenant 
right,  and  thus  initiated  a  controversy  which 
becameocute  under  Lord  Elgin's  viceroy  alty, 
and  was  not  settled  till  1686,  when  the  Oude 
Landlord  and  Tenant  Law  was  passed. 
Lord  Lawrence  supported  Campbell's  views, 
which  in  the  main  prevailed.  Campbell 
visited  England  in  ISut),  and  after  returning 
to  Lucknow  he,  in  1862,  introduced  into 
Oude  the  new  Indian  codes  of  civil  and 
criminal  procedure  and  the  penal  code. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  by  Lord 
Elgin  a  ju^gB  of  the  newly  constituted 
high  court  or  Bengal.  His  judicial  duties, 
which  were  confined  almost  entirely  to  the 
appellate  courts,  were  not  heavy,  and  he 


was  employed  by  the  viceroy,  Lord  Lawrence, 

on  special  missions  to  Agra  to  inquire  into  the 
judicial  system  of  the  north-west  provinces. 
Ilis  recommendations  were  the  foundation 
on  which  the  new  high  courts  were  ettt»* 
blished  in  1865.  His  legal  investigations 
were  embodied  in  'The  Law  applicable  to  the 
new  Regulation  Provinces  of  India,  with 
Notes  and  Appendices,'  1863,  8vo. 

While  at  Calcutta  Campbell  devoted  much 
time  to  his  favourite  study  of  ethnology. 
After  a  long  tour  in  India  in  1864-5  he 
published  '  llie  Ethnology  of  India '  and  a 
pamphlet  called  '  The  Capital  of  India,  with 
some  parUculars  of  the  Geogra^^  and  Cli- 
mate of  that  Country,'  1865,  in  muchNassik, 
near  Bombay,  was  xeconunuided  as  a  suitable 
site  for  a  new  ca^tal.  In  1860  he  visited 
China,  and  on  his  return  was  sent  to  Orissa 
as  head  of  a  commission  to  report  upon  the 
causes  of  the  recent  severe  famine  (the  most 
serious  in  Bengal  since  1770)  and  the  mea- 
sures taken  by  the  local  administrators. 
The  report  of  1867  was  unfavourable  to  the 
Bengal  officials.  It  recommended  improved 
transport  and  means  of  communication,  in- 
creased expenditure  and  security  of  tenure 
for  cultivators,  Campbell  himself  was  en- 
trusted with  the  compilation  of  a  supple- 
mentary report  on  former  famines,  and  on 
changes  of  administration  needed  to  meet 
future  ones.  In  the  spring  of  1867  he  left 
India  to  collect  materials  at  the  India  office 
in  London.  On  lua  return  in  the  autumn 
he  was  appointed  chief  commissioner  of  the 
central  provinces,  wliere  in  hia  own  words 
lie  went  to  work  *  in  new  broom  style.*  He 
nominally  held  the  post  for  three  Tears,  but 
in  1868  his  health  broke  down  and  he  went 
to  England  on  long  furlough. 

Dunnff  a  two  vears'  aroence  from  India 
Campbell  stood  for  Dumbartonshire  as  an 
advanced  liberal,  but  retired  before  the  poll- 
ing day.  He  also  made  two  tours  in  Ireland 
to  study  the  land  question,  the  outcome  of 
which  was  'The  Irish  Land,'  1869,  in  which 
were  advocated  the  tenant-right  principles 
embodied  in  the  land  acts  of  1870  and  1881, 
For  the  Cobden  Club  series  on  land  tenure 
he  also  published  in  1670  a  volume  on 
'  Tenure  of  Iiand  in  India.*  New  editions 
appeared  in  1870  and  1881.  He  was  created 

,  D.C.L.  of  Oxford  on  22  June  1870,  Having 
been  somewhat  unexpectedly  offered  the 
lieutenant-^vemorship  of  Ben^l,  he  suled 
for  India  in  January  1871,  Lord  Mayo, 
then  viceroy,  was  in  sympathy  with  his 
views,  and  Campbell  was  appdnted  to  carry 
out  the  changes  he  had  recommended  in  the 
supplemental  Orissa  report.    He  obtained 

I  the  assistance  as  secretary  of  Afr.  (aftena'arda 
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Sir  Gb*rl  w)  Benuud,  ud  of  his  own  broth 
Charles  Campbell.  The  infliieaee  of  Sir  John 
Stzaohey  alao  atood  him  in  good  itead.  The 
moat  im^OTtant  meaaun  of  Campbell's  ad- 
ministration was  the  diatriet  road  act,  in 
which  taxation  was  raised  for  local  purposes 
on  local  property.  The  measure  was  very 
anceeeaful  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the 
Bra^  ofllcials.  A  '^tem  of  re^tdar  col- 
lection of  statistics  was  also  initiated,  and 
the  first  properly  conducted  census  of  Bengal 
was  taken  in  1871.  Campbell  also  gare  great 
attention  to  education.  He  extended  the 
village  school  system  of  Sir  John  Petw 
Grant  and  establi^ed  competitire  examina- 
tions for  the  admission  of^  natives  into  the 
Bengal  eerrice.  A  medical  school  founded 
for  them  at  Calcutta  bears  Campbell's  name. 
Campbell  believed  in  technical  and  pbysioal 
trainmg  rather  than  in  legal  and  literary. 

Danng  hia  term  of  ofllce  in  Bengal  a  sno- 
eessfnl  expedition  was  omdaotedagwnBtthe 
Lrtiiluis,  and  the  Oaro  Hills  di^et  (then 
nnrandored)  was  annexed.  Campbell  depre- 
cateain  general  prosecution  for  presso^ees, 
tlioa|;h  he  held  an  entirelyfree  press  to  be  in- 
eanaistent  with  oriental  metiiods  of  govern- 
ment. After  the  assassination  of  Lord  Uajo, 
the  temporary  viceroy,  Francis,  hord  Napier 
and  Ettrick  [q.  v.  SuppL],  continued  hif>  sup- 
port to  Campbell's  reforms,  but  Lord  North- 
brook  was  not  in  harmony  with  his  views,  and 
vetoed  a  bill  (which  had  passed  unanimoosly 
the  Bengal  council)  for  re-establishing  the 
rural  communes.  In  dealing  with  the  Bengal 
fiunine  of  187S-4,  however,  there  was  no 
flecious  disagreement  between  the  viceroy 
and  die  lientenant-goremor,  with  the  notable 
exception  of  the  refusal  to  sanction  Campbell's 
proposedraohibition  of  the  enortof  rice  from 
B^aL  The  system  of  relief  by  public  works 
and  of  advances  to  cultivators  was  success- 
fiiUy  curisd  out  by  Campbell,  with  the  assists 
auee  of  Sir  Biohatd  Temple,  who  succeeded 
him  as  lieutenant-govemcv.  In  the  letter's 
o^nion  he  knew  more  of  the  realities  of 
Ikmine  than  any  officer  then  in  India,  and 
his  views  had  great  weight  with  the  oom- 
missioB  appointed  after  tbs  Bonthsm  Indian 
famine  of^l876-7. 

Campbell  finally  left  India  in  April  1674, 
partly  (m  account  of  bad  health,  but  partly 
also  because  he  felt  tlutt  he  was  not  suffl- 
cientdy  in  the  confidence  of  the  Indian 

Kvemment.  Li  the  preceding  EBbmarT  he 
d  been  named  a  munber  of  tlw  oouned  cf 
India,  but  gave  vjt  tiie  MPointment  in  lees 
than  a  year  to  enter  panument  He  had 
been  oeated  K.C.S.I.  m  Bfay  1878.  Cam»- 
bdl  ipmided  over  the  economy  and  trade 
department  at  the  Social  Science  Congress 
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held  at  Glasgow  in  the  autumn  ot  1874.  In 
April  1875  he  entered  paiUament  as  Uberal 
membw  for  Kirkcaldy,  and  sat  for  that  ooi^ 
stituenGi;^  till  his  death.  He  took  an  active 
interaet  m  foreign  and  colonial  in  addition 
to  Indian  questions.  Unfortunately,  through 
defects  of  voice  and  manner  and  a  too  Se- 
quent interposition  in  debate,  Campbell  soon 
weeiied  the  boose,  and  as  a  politician  his 
failure  was  as  complete  as  had  been  bis  suc- 
cess as  an  administrator  in  India. 

In  the  welfure  of  native  races  Campbell 
always  showed  great  interest.  In  the 
autumn  of  1678  he  went  to  tiie  United 
States  to  make  a  study  of  the  negro  question. 
In  1879  he  published  his  results  in  '  Black 
and  White :  the  Outcome  of  a  Visit  to  the 
United  States,'  Campbell  also  published 
'A  Handy  Book  on  the  Eastern  Question,' 
1876,  6vo,  and  a  pam^det,  'The  Afghan 
Frontier/  1B70,  Sm  In  1887  he  issued  a 
volnme  entitled 'The Britidi Empire,'  He 
wrote  on  ethnological  satgeets  in  the 
'Quarterly  Ethnological  Journal'  and  the 
'  Journal  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Sodety,'  and 
in  1874  he  edited  for  the  Bengal  Seoretarial 
Press  <  Specimens  of  the  Language  of  IndU, 
including  those  <^  tiie  Abonginal  Tribes  or 
Bengal,  the  Central  Provinces,  and  the 
Eastern  Frontier.*  At  the  time  of  hta  death 
he  was  in  Egypt,  writing  an  account  of  his 
Indian  career. 

Cuupbell  died  at  Cairo,  from  the  effects  of 
influenza,  on  18  Feb.  1892,  and  was  buried  in 
the  British  Protestant  cemeterv  there.  He 
married  in  1653  Lntitia,  daugoter  of  John 
Gawan  Vibart,  of  the  Bengal  civil  service^ 
and  left  several  children. 

Campbell's '  Memoirs  of  my  Indian  Career' 
(3  TC^  180St  ed.  Sir  Charles  Bernard)  oon- 
tuns  some  severe  criticism  of  Kay«rs  and 
Malleson's  account  of  the  mutiny  aom.  tiie 
point  of  view  of  a  close  ^ectator,  as  well  as 
a  valuable  account  of  the  progrees  of  the 
tenant-right  question  in  India,  and  the  treat- 
ment of  mmines,  with  boUi  of  which  Camp- 
bell's name  wiU  always  be  prominmUy 
asaodated. 

[Memoirs  of  my  ludtaD  Career,  ed.  Bernard, 
with  portrait;  Oent.  Mag.  18M,  ii.  76,  76;  Sir 
B.  Temple'a  Men  and  Events  of  my  "Rme  is 
India,  cnap.  xviiL ;  Lock's  Diarr  of  Two  Psr- 
liameots  and  the  Salisbary  Pari. ;  Times, 
19,  20  Feb.  1693 ;  UeD  of  the  Tim^  18th  adit ; 
AUibonflTs  Diet.  EngL  Idt.  SuppL] 

a.  Ia  a.  N. 

0A31PBBUL,  OEOBGE  DOUGLAS, 
eighth  DvKB  OF  Abotil  <182S-1900)f 
second  eon  of  John  Bouffla^  sarantii  duke, 
and  Joan,  daiiffhter  of  Joan  Glassel  of  Lou 
Niddry,  East  Lothian,  was  bom  on  SO  Apm 
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1^  at  Arlenes^  Oastle,  Dnmbartonsliin. 

It  was  here  that  he  was  brought  up  and 
privately  educated.  As  a  youth  he  read 
videly,  and  deeply  interested  himself  in 
natonl  science,  ui  May  1837  he  became 
Harqiiia  of  Lome  and  heir  to  the  dukedom 
by  tne  death  of  his  elder  brother,  John 
Henry  (i.  11  Jan.  1821  J,  His  first  contri- 
bution to  public  questions  was  a  'Letter 
to  the  Peers  from  a  Peer's  Bon,'  a  work 
which,  though  published  in  1842  anony- 
mously, was  soon  known  to  be  by  him. 
The  su^ect  was  the  strugg^  in  the  church 
of  Scotiand,  which  result  in  184S  in  the 
seceseion  of  Dr.  Chalmers  and  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Free  (^nreh.  In  1848  hefidlowed 
tlUs  work  hy  uother,  entitled  *  FMd^ytuT 
Examined:  an  Essay  on  the  Eodeuaaticu 
History  of  Scotland  since  the  Reformation,* 
His  view  waa  to  some  extent  favourable  to 
that  which  had  been  held  by  Chalmers,  but 
not  to  the  point  of  secession,  his  ultimate 
conclusion  being  that  the  claim  of  the  Free 
Ohurdi  to  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  matters 
epiritaal  was  a  dogma  not  authorised  by 
scripture.  He  bad  already,  on  the  death  of 
his  father  in  1847,  taken  his  place  in  the 
House  of  Lords  among  the  Peelitea,  for  he 
was  a  convinced  free-trader  and  gave  an 
independent  support  to  the  Bussell  ministry, 
then  engaged  in  carrying  out  the  doctrines 
of  1846,  tae  legacy  of  uie  government  of 
Sir  Robert  FeeL  His  maiden  ^eech  was 
delivered  in  May  1848,  in  Iktout  of  a  biU 
for  the  removal  of  Jewish  disabilities,  and 
later  in  the  nenrai  he  took  occasion  to  de- 
dare  tiiat  he  was  'no  protectiomst.'  His 
abilitiea  began  to  attract  attention ;  he  made 
a  reputation  as  a  writer  on  scientific  sub- 
ieeta,  and  on  19  Jan.  18S1  he  was  elected 
F.R.S.  In  the  same  year  the  university  of 
St.  Andrews  elected  mm  its  chancellor,  and 
in  hia  address  he  spoke  r^nretfully  of  having 
never  enjoyed  at  public  school  or  univwsity 
the  traLning  which  produced  'a  wise  tole- 
rance of  the  idiosyncrasies  of  others  and  broad 
catholicity  of  sentiment.'  In  1864  Glasgow 
University  also  elected  him  lord  rector,  in 
the  following  year  he  presided  over  the 
British  Association  at  Glasgow,  and  later, 
in  1861,  he  became  preudent  of  the  Royal 
Sooetr  of  Edinburgh.  Haanwhile  Locd 
Derby's  brief-lived  ministiy  had  ooma  and 
gone  in  1852,  and  in  January  1868  the  doke 
becune  privy  seal  in  tiie  ea«lition  ministry 
of  whigs  and  Peelitea  formed  bvLord  Aber- 
deen, though  he  was  not  yet  tnlrty  yean  of 
age.  The  Crimean  war  began,  and  in  Fe- 
bruary 1854,  the  month  when  France  and 
England  sent  their  ultimatum  to  St.  Feters- 
bnrg,  the  duke  cune  forward  as  a  suppwter 


of  the  goreAmoit,  asserting  that '  the  real 
qnesticm  is  whether  you  are  to  allow  a 
weaker  nation  to  be  trodden  under  ftwt  by 
a  stronger,'  i.e.  Russia  (Hansard,  14  Feb. 
1854).  In  Jaunary  1865  tne  Roebuck  motion 
for  inquiry  into  the  war  was  carried  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  Lord  Aberdeen  at 
once  resigned ;  but  the 'Radical  Duke,' as  he 
was  sometimes  called,  retained  his  office 
under  the  new  whig  prime  minister,  Lord 
Palmerston.  In  the  course  of  the  same  year 
he  exchanged  his  office  for  that  of  post- 
master-general in  succession  to  Lord  Canning, 
remaining  in  that  position  until  February 
1858,  vlun  Lord  Palmerston's  goTemment 
fell,and  was  succeeded  by  tikat  of  Lord  Derby. 
At  the  end  (tf  June 1869,  however,  Pidmereton 
retmned  to  (^ce,and  witii  lum  thednke,  who 
reverted  to  the  post  of  privy  seal. 

In  1860  he  took  charge  of  the  post  office 
for  a  few  months  during  the  absence  of  Lord 
Elgin,  bat  resumed  the  privy  seal  in  the 
same  year.  Palmerston  died  in  October 
1866,  but  the  duke  retained  office  under  his 
successor.  Earl  Russell,  retiring  with  his  chief 
on  his  defeat  in  June  1866.  Meanwhile  he 
had  performed'  considerate  service  to  the 
government  in  the  House  of  Lords,  where 
the  oonservativee  were  not  only  formidable 
in  numbers,  but  also,  under  the  leadership 
of  Lord  Derby,  formi^ble  in  debate.  Thus, 
for  instance,  m  1857,  whm  a  resolutiim  was 
debated  condemning  the  ^licy  of  the  go- 
vernment in  China  tad  their  otmdnofe  in  tiie 
oflUr  of  tite  Arrow,  the  dnke  defended  Pal- 
merston on  an  ooeosion  whut  many  of  the 
party  brc^  &way,  causing  a  defeat  both 
m  the  Lords  and  the  Commons.  Again, 
he  and  Russell  were  the  only  members  of 
the  cabinet  in  1862  who  advocated,  in  vain, 
though  how  wisely  was  proved  later,  the 
detention  of  the  Alabama.  In  respect  of 
the  Am^con  civil  war  then  commencing 
the  duke  was  strongly  favourable  to  the 
cause  of  the  north  and  of  the  union,  ^inioff 
from  Bright  approval  of  the  'fair  and 
friendly'  utterances  of  '  one  of  the  best  and 
most  liberal  of  his  order.'  The  duke  da- 
fended  his  opinions  in  characteristic  lao- 

fiage :  '  There  is  a  curious  animal  in  Looh 
yne  which  I  have  sometimes  drec^^  up 
from  the  bottom  oi  the  sea,  and  which  per- 
forms  the  most  extraordinary  and  unaccount- 
able  acts  of  smcide  and  salf-destmeticHi. 
It  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  star-fish,  whujh,  when 
brought  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  water, 
immediately  throws  off  all  its  arms ;  its  very 
centre  breaks  up,  and  nothing  remains  of  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  forms  in  nature  but  a 
thousand  wriggling  fragments.  Snch  un- 
doubtedly woi^  luve  bem  the  iate  oi  the 
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American  nnion  if  its  gOTemment  had  ad- 
mitted vbat  is  called  the  right  of  secession. 
I  think  we  ought  to  admit,  in  furnesa  to 
the  Americana,  that  there  are  some  things 
worth  fighting  for,  and  that  national  ex- 
istence is  one  of  them.'  ^ere  spoke  the 
man  of  science  as  well  as  the  statesman,  for 
the  duke  was  both.  Wlkea  the  pMer-dutj 
repeal  bill  was  inteodaeed  into  the  Lords,  as 
part  of  the  jmpKoma  at  Gladstme's  budget 
of  1860,  the  dtue  warned  the  peers,  though 
in  rain,  not  to  reject  a  supply  bill,  or  ta^  an 
action  for  which  uiere  was  no  precedent  since 
the  TBTolation.  Evidently  there  was  a  future 
for  snch  a  man,  of  character  as  lofty  as  hia 
linea^,  of  long  and  early  experience  in  afisirs, 
and  gifted  with  an  austere  and  commanding 
eloqaence.  Thewayseemed  to  be  clearer  be- 
fore bim  now  that  Pabnerston  was  dead  and 
Russell  in  retirement.  It  might  well  be  that 
the  thoughts  of  Gladstone,  the  new  liberal 
chief  and  the  greatest  of  the  Peelites,  would 
torn  with  favour  upon  the  posthumous  heir 
of  that  decaying  line. 

But  from  ISSS  to  1868  the  oonserratives 
were  in  j^wer.and  the  two  questions  of  the 
time  wBfe  the  nanofaise  and  the  Irish  church. 
Hie  dnke  t^tA»  wi  A  indicmation  against 
the consenratiTe teform l^:  'These attempts 
to  bamboozle  parliament  and  to  deceive  the 
people  aie  new  in  the  history  of  English 
politics.  They  tend  to  d^frade  the  noble 
eontesta  of  public  life  and  the  bonoorable 
rivalries  of  political  ambition.'  *  The  tones 
of  moral  indignation  are  healthy  tones' 
{Hansard,  13  March  1868).  On  another 
occasion  he  made  a  declaration  of  whig 
ecclesiastictsm :  '  Tithes  are  a  fund  charged 
upon  the  land  of  the  country,  entirely  at  the 
disposal  of  the  supreme  l^slature  of  the 
country.  They  are  not  private  property,  they 
are  not  even  corporate  property ;  th^are  not, 
aa  Sir  James  Graham  argued  in  1836,  trust 
proper^,  but  zevenae  at  the  diroossl  of  the 
state' 24  Jnne  1867).  In ^868  Glad- 
stone  snoceeded  the  Derli^DiBxwdi  govwn- 
ment,  and  fbrmed  his  first  administration; 
the  duke  became  aecretaty  of  state  for  India, 
remaining  in  that  office  until  the  fall  of 
Gladstone's  goremment  in  1874.  His  under- 
secretary. Sir  M.  E.  Grant  Duff,  thus  writes 
of  his  chief; '  He  was  not  only  an  orator,  but 
an  excellent  man  of  business.  He  had  the 
first  merit  of  a  minister  in  great  ^ace  and 
at  the  head  of  a  huge  organisation;  he  knew 
what  he  could  leave  to  others.'  'The  ordi- 
nary business  passed  through  his  hands  in  a 
steady  and  unoroken  stream,'  but  on  an  oc- 
casion ^reat  enoui^b  to  call  forth '  the  energies 
of  a  ^losopher  °he  was  great  also  (Banff- 
tkmJotimai,  8  Uay  1900).  It  was  that  hour 


when  a  foiei^  policy  for  India  had  to  be 
created.  India  could  no  longer  be  another 
Thibet.  Belations  were  established  witii 
Khelat,  Afghanistui,  Yarkand,  Nipal,  and 
Burma;  they  were  to  be  the  free  mends 
of  an  all-powerful  India.  Annexatitms  of 
thrai  by  Great  Britain,  aa  well  as  their 
absorption  by  Stusia,  were  to  cease  m  to  be 
checked.  In  flnanoe  the  policy  known  to 
flnaneien  as '  deeentnliastMm '  was  earned 
oat— that  is,  the  local  governments  were 
given  an  interest  in  eoMiomi^r  tiw  pnUie 
expenditure  and  raising  the  pvHio  revenoe 
within  their  area.  There  was  peace  and  pro- 
gress. Later,  fiimine  began,  but  the  crisis 
was  not  reached  daring  his  term  of  office, 
and  adequate  preparations  were  made  for 
dealing  with  it.  In  other  directions  also  be 
aetivefy  supported  the  government,  parti- 
cularly the  measure  for  Irish  church  dis- 
establishment. 'We  desire,'  he  said,  'to 
wipe  out  the  foulest  stun  upon  the  name 
and  &me  of  England — our  policr  to  the 
Irish  people '  (Han$ard,  18  June  1^). 

For  twenty-one  years,  with  tiie  exception 
of  the  two  short  Derby  ministries,  the  duke 
had  been  in  office;  now  he  was  to  be  out 
from  1874  to  1860,  during  the  oonsemitivv 
administratioii.  The  Esstem  question  shMtiy 
became  prominent ;  Gladstone  left  his  tent 
andputonhisarmour;  so  did  Aigyll.  Early 
in  1877  the  latter,  now  a  mature  stateBuaa, 
opened  fire  on  Lord  Dnby ,  the  forngn  secre- 
tary, even  as  in  old  days  as  a  ^ontb  he  had 
scandalised  the  Lords  by  opening  fire  upon 
the  &ther.  The  fi^tem  question  presented 
the  problem  of  the  desirability  of  forcing 
Turkey  to  nudie  internal  reforms.  Uiere 
were  the  Bulgarian  atrocities.  So  Lord  Derby 
^preed  to  the  Constantinople  conference  of 
December  1876,  to  put  pressure  upon  the 
Porte.  Russia  put  pressure  of  another  sort, 
and  in  April  1877  began  war  on  Turiuy. 
This  wasjnx^iTeesof  an  nnaeeepCable  oder; 
the  Eiwltah  government  began  to  tiiink  of 
war  wiui  Runia;  the  fleet  was  ordered  to 
psss  the  Dardanelles  in  January  1878,  and 
England  refused  to  reeognise  Russia's  im- 
position of  terms  by  her  San  Stefano  treaty 
with  Turkey  in  March.  Aocordingiy  thwe 
was  the  Benin  conference,  whence  we  Bfg^ 
lish  plenipotentiaries  returned,  bringing 
'  peace  witn  honour.'  In  May  1879  the  ouke 
made  perhaps  his  best  speech.  LordBeaoona- 
field,  who  had  entered  the  Lords  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1876,  called  it  'a  criticism  not  male- 
volent but  oertainly  envenomed.'  It  reviewed 
the  past  four  years:  the  nation,  thooffh  no 
longer  ahopkeepera  but  warriors,  thanks  to 
the  gowuntesivs  rule,  must  take  atoc^  for 
'  even  wsrrifoa  at  the  ttd  <rf  a  oaBipaign  look 
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to  the  roll-Kjall  of  the  living  and  tiie  dead ;  * 
tme  die  oppoeition  ms  wuk,  bat '  we  have 
not  bem  repulsed  indeed  1^  what  is  called 
a  fire  pretuwon;  we  have  been  beaten 
rather  by  a  aoxt  of  Zulu  rush.  We  have 
been  mobbed  end  a^segaied  right  and  left.' 
Yet  Lord  Salisbury  was  not  at  ease;  'the 
other  night  when  he  came  down  to  ezpl  ain  in 
dulcet  tones  the  entire  fulfilment  of  the  treaty 
of  Berlin,  he  shone  like  the  peaceful  evening 
star.  But  aometimee  he  is  l^e  the  red  planet 
Mare,  and  occaaionally  he  flames  in  the  mid- 
ni^t  sky,  not  only  perplexing  nations  but 
perplexing  his  own  nearest  friends  and  fol- 
lowers/ What  had  it  all  been  about,  these 
'  ringing  cheers  and  imperial  perorations '  P 
There  was  the  wtmderful  blue-book,  giving 
'the  territory  restored  to  Turkey'  on  one 
page,  '  like  the  advertisement  of  a  second- 
rate  theatre.'  The  trea^  of  Berlin  was 
'  nothing  but  a  copy,  with  slight^  compara- 
tively nnimportant,  and  sometimes  mis- 
ehievDus  mooifioationa  <tf  tihe  treaty  oi  San 
Stafiuu).'  Aa  for  'peace  with  honour/  it 
vaa  inaUy  'retreat  with  boasting.'  In  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  Eastern  question  '  this 
gOTernmei^  was  no  better  than  a  respect- 
able committee  of  the  society  of  friends, 
with  all  its  helplessness  but  without  its 
jHrinciples.'  Later  we  armed  '  at  the  wrong 
time  and  in  a  wrong  cause/  And  then  came 
the  startling  and  prophetic  close:  'My  lords, 
you  are  banning  to  be  found  out.  Time  is 
your  great  accuser ;  the  course  of  events  is 
gumming  up  the  case  against  you.'  Whether 
cwrect  in  its  conclusions  or  not,  it  was  a 
speech  of  which  Bright  might  have  been 
proud,  the  reference  to  the  society  of  friends 
always  ezcwted. 

In  1880  the  oonsemtiye  goverament  fell. 
Hie  duke  had  talran  a  atrennons  line  against 
it  on  the  A^faan  crisis,  and  to  few  men,  Glad- 
stone ezc^ited,  could  the  result  of  the  elec- 
tions be  more  correctly  attributed.  In  1879 
he  had  published  his  important  political 
w<Kk  'The  Eastern  Question,'  a  survey  of 
eastern  policy  since  the  Crimean  war.  Its 
coadusion was:  'Unjust  and  impolitic  as  I 
think  the  conduct  of  the  government  has 
been  in  the  east  of  Europe,  it  has  been 
wisdom  and  virtue  itself  in  comtArison  with 
ite  conduct  in  India'  (ii.  616).  He  returned 
to  his  fbrmer  post  of  privy  seal,  since  his 
health,  always  delicate,  did  not  admit  of  a 
more  arduous  office.  A  compensation  for 
disturbMUM  bill  was  introdnoad;  he  sap- 
ptnted  it  with  lelnetaace,  as  atwnporar^and 
dutfitaUn  neasnre.  In  March  1881  the 
dnke,  who  had  created  the  phrase '  Mervous- 
nesst'  ottaoked  the '  forward '  policy  of  the  late 
govammoit  in  A^hanistan,  ana  it  was  in 


reply  to  '  one  whose  ability  is  equal  to  any 
emergency,  and  who  invanaUy  delights  toe 
sndirace  which  he  addresses,'  that  Lord 
Beaeonsfield  uttered  the  pluase,  *  The  key 
of  India  isnotHjBrr,orHa!at,or  Gandahar. 
The  key  of  India  is  London.'  On  8  April 
1881  the  duke  closed  his  ministerial  career 
with  a  personal  explanation.  It  was  vetr 
brief ;  the  subject  was  the  Irish  land  bilL 
His  ground  for  objecting  to  it  was  pithUv 
expressed:  'I  am  opposed  to  measures  which 
tend  to  destroy  ownership  altc^ther,  by  de- 
priving it  of  the  conditions  which  are  neces- 
sary to  the  exercise  of  its  functions.'  '  In 
Ireland  ownersMp  will  be  in  commiasion  or 
in  abeyance.'  Then  followed  a  tribute  to 
Qladstone ;  it  was  an  old  connection  of 
twenty-nine  years, '  a  connection  on  my  part 
of  ever-increasing  affection  and  respect.' 
Lonff  after,  in  1887,  he  broke  out  agunst 
this  land  act:  'I  asL,  Was  than  ever  sndi 
aecnised  l^^slationP  Conqoerois  have 
wron^  the  cities  oi  a  eountryand  ^undered 
its  pnnces,  but  you  hare  coned  IreWd  with 
a  perpetu^  curse.' 

In  the  month  succeeding  his  retirement 
the  Transvaal  question  came  forward,  and 
the  goremment's  policy  after  Majuba,  fol- 
lowing upon  the  annexation  in  1877,  was 
discuued.  The  duke  hod  approved  of  the 
annexation,  because  he  understood  that  the 
Boers  assented  to  the  measure.  'There  is 
no  public  man  in  this  country,  belonging  to 
any  party,  who  would  have  cared  to  annex 
the  Transvaal  if  he  had  believed  that  it  was 
agaiiist  the  assent  of  the  population.'  The 
battle  of  Laiug's  Nel^  he  stated,  occuned 
when  Gladstone's  govenunent  had  already 
'  entered  into  indirect  communications  with 
a  view  to  peace'  (ffanMord,  10  May  1861)1 
Later  in  the  year  he  moved  for  papers  on  toe 
aulgeet  of  luidlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland. 
'I  am  myself  a  Celt,  and,  more  than  that,  in 
our  country  we  are  Irish  Celts.  The  time 
when  our  people  m  the  western  highlands 
of  Scotland  came  over  from  Ireland  still 
lives  in  the  memory  of  the  people.  1  have 
often  stood  on  the  shore  of  my  own  counti7 
looking  to  the  opposite  coast  of  Ireland, 
divided  by  a  strait  so  narrow  that  on  a  clear 
day  we  see  the  houses,  the  divisions  of  the 
fl^ds,  and  the  colours  of  the  crops ;  and  I 
often  wondered  at  the  marrellous  difference 
in  the  developinent  of  the  two  kindred 
pecmles.'  Theseeretof  the  progress  of  Scot- 
land and  of  the  stagnation  <a  Ireland  was 
that  in  the  former '  nothing  now  renuuns  of 
that  old  Celtic  character  except  a  certain 
sentiment  of  ihe  clan  feeling,  which  atiU 
sweetens  our  society  rerymucn  as  the  clouds 
on  a  stormy  morning  are  the  Ivi^test  anui- 
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ment  of  a  peaceful  day.  "Wbat  was  the 
cause  of  the  change  P  It  was  the  gradual 
invaeion  and  the  firm  eBtabliahment  against 
the  old  Celtic  habits  of  those  higher  cus- 
toms and  better  laws  which  came  from  the 
Latin  and  Teutonic  races.' 

He  lost  office,  but  not  influence.  Irish 
land,  Egypt,  India  were  his  subjects.  In 
1884,  speaking  of  India,  he  had  occasion 
to  refer  to  the  Crimean  war :  '  I  have  never 
been  ashamed  of  the  part  which  the  English 
ffovenunent  took  upon  that  occauoit.  We 
did  not  f^ht  fat  the  reBOirection  of  Turkey. 
I  for  one  nerer  would.'  They  fought  that 
the  fate  of  TmkOT  'mi^t  not  rest  in  the 
hands  at  Rnssia,  hut  m^ht  be  decided  by 
Europe'  (^aniim^  10  liUrch  1884).  Later 
in  the  year  he  spoke  in  &TOur  of  the  reform 
ImII.  There  was  a  r«niniBcence  of  the 
Fedites.  He  had,  he  said,  a  cross-bench 
mind, .  and  '  when  I  first  came  into  this 
house  I  sat  on  the  bench  opposite  with  that 
group  of  statesmen  of  whom  Lord  Aberdeen 
was  the  centre  and  the  most  dlstingnished 
ornament.  That  group  of  men  were  essen- 
tially cross-bench  men.  They  had  come  out 
of  the  great  consenrative  partr.'  Home 
role  came  forward  in  1886,  and  iJie  third 
Gl^tone  gomnment  was  beaten  in  Jnne, 
Here  was  a  sufejeet  which  stirred  the  dnka 
to  profound  hostility,  and  completed  his 
seTorance  from  his  oli  chief.  In  1888  he 
moved  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  carried 
unopposed,  s  Tote  of  confidence  in  the  Irish 
policy  of  the  oonserratire  goremment,  and 
in  1891  he  supported  the  land  purchase  bill  on 
the  ground  that  it  contained  the  principle  of 
'  restoratitm  of  ownerthip.'  All  these  years 
since  1886  he  had  been  labouring  outside  par- 
liament with  the  greatest  energy  againsthome 
nde.  Perhaps  his  best  performance  in  these 
years  was  his  Manchester  speech  of  10  Nor. 
1891.  With  1893  came  the  fourth  Glad- 
stone goremment,  and  presently  another 
home  rule  bill.  The  duke  was  roused  as 
before,  ^^dng  finely  at  Edinbui^h  in 
March  1698 ;  in  June  at  Leeds  he  dewribed 
Gladstone  as '  no  longer  a  leader,  bat  only 
a  bait.'  With  the  ddeat  of  the  home  rule 
IhII  in  September  the  parliamentary  dUseu^ 
sion  closed ;  but  at  Glasgow  on  1  Nor,  of 
that  year  the  duke  entered  upon  a  review 
of  Gladstone's  whole  career.  It  was  bitter, 
and  an  estrangement  followed,  though  the 
quarrel  was  eventually  made  up,  and  dis- 
appeared when  in  1895  they  both  were  roused 
to  defend  the  case  of  the  Armenians.  On 
the  tenant's  arbitration  (Ireland)  bill  he 
made  an  interesting  speech  on  13  Aug. 
1894  J  Lord  Rosebery  had  referred  to  his 
position  on  the  cross-benches :  '  I  sit  on  this 


bench  because  I  opened  my  career  in  this 
house  on  that  bench  in  the  year  in  which  he 
was  bom.'  Clearly,  amid  new  men  and 
strange  faces  his  career  was  drawing  to  its 
end. 

The  duke  died  on  24  April  1900,  and  was 
buried  at  Kilmun,  the  ancient  burial-place 
of  the  Argylls  on  the  Holy  Loch,  on  11  May. 
He  had  been  created  K.T.  in  1866,  D.C.L. 
of  the  UBirersity  of  Oxford  on  21  June  1870, 
and  K.G.  in  1884.  He  married  first,  on 
81  July  1844,  Lady  Elisabeth  Lereson- 
Gowo^  eldest  daughter  of  Uie  second  Duke 
of  Sutherland,  and  by  bei^  who  died  in  May 
1878,  he  had  fire  sons  and  seven  daughten. 
The  eldest  son,  the  present  duke,  then  Mar- 
quis of  Lome,  K.T.,  married  in  March  1871 
Princess  Louise,  fourth  daughter  of  Queen 
Victoria.  The  eldest  daughter,  Lady  Edith 
Campbell,  married  in  December  1668  the 
seventh  Duke  of  Northumberland.  The 
duke  married  secondly,  on  13  Aug.  1881, 
Amelia  Maria,daughter  of  Thomas  Claughton 
[q.  V.  Suppl.],  bishopof  St.  Albans,  and  widow 
of  Colonel  Hon.  Augustus  Anson ;  she 
died  in  Januair  1894.  He  nuuried  thirdly, 
on  26  July  1896,  the  Hon.  Ina  McNeifl, 
extra  woman  of  the  bedchamber  to  the 
queen,  and  youngest  daughter  of  Archibald 
McNeill  of  Oolonsay. 

The  following  portraits  of  the  Duke  of 
Awvll  are  in  the  possMrion  of  the  f^ily: 
chaUc  drawings  by  Geo^  Richmond,  R.A., 
andl^JamesSwinton;  a  three-quarter  length 
oil  painting  by  Angeli,  in  highland  dress; 
oil  paintings  of  tl^e  head  hj  Watson  Gordon 
and  by  Sy^ey  Hall ;  and  a  profile  in  (nls  by 
Princess  Louise,  Duchess  of  Ai^ll.  Apor- 
trait  in  oils,  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts,  R.A.,t8  in 
the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  London. 

As  an  orator  the  Duke  of  Argyll  stood 
among  his  contempcffaries  next  to  Gladstone 
and  Bright ;  he  was  the  last  survivor  of  the 
school  which  was  careful  of  literary  finish, 
and  not  afraid  of  emotion  (cf.  Mb.  Alfbed 
Ltitblton  in  Anglo-^axon  Seinew,  Decem- 
ber 1899j  p.  166). 

In  estimating  Argyll's  career  the  most 
pregnant  qoestiw  ttut  can  be  ssked  is  why 
he  cud  not  rise  to  supreme  place  in  the  state. 
Was  it  that  he  was  a  Peelite  and  bo  out  of 
touch  both  with  liberals  and  conservatives  P 
But  during  his  lifetime  there  were  two 
Peelite  prime  ministers,  Aberdeen  and  Glad- 
stone. Was  it  that  his  convictions  were 
not  as  liberal  as  those  of  the  party  to  which 
he  belonged  P  But  on  the  leading  queRtions 
of  free  trade,  Irish  church,  reform,  Turkey, 
the  Crimea,  and  Afghanistan,  their  views 
were  his,  and,  besides,  he  had  all  the  pre- 
stige that  a  lofty  character,  a  noble  eloquence, 
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and  ft  famous  lineage  can  bestow.  Or  was 
it  that  he  was  a  ^tchman  and  thus  un- 
■rmpathetic  to  the  English  people  P  But 
the  past  and  the  present  hare  seen  Scottish 
prime  ministers.  Or  may  there  be  said  of 
politics  what  Plato  said  of  virtue,  that  it 
owna  no  master,  and  did  the  doke  nve 
aomeUiing  to  sdenoe  when  he  should  CaTe 
ffiven  all  to  statesmanship  P  Yet  there  have 
been  easee  where  litouv  and  theok^al 
punnits  have  not  haired  the  way.  Was 
It  that  his  lot  was  oast  like  that  of  Fox, 
for  instance,  in  an  asa  averse  to  his  ideas, 
and  that  this  exclnded  him  and  his  friends 
from  office P  Precisely  the  reverse;  the 
year  befcno  he  entered  politics  the  conser- 
vative party  was  broken  up  for  nearly  a 
(feneration,  and  the  liberals  with  brief  inter- 
ludes were  to  hold  office  until  1874.  Did  he 
prove  inelastic  to  new  ideas,  and  was  he  too 
much  rooted  in  1846  to  feel  the  enthuuasms 
of  1848  P  Not  BO ;  as  his  utterances  on  the 
minw  nationalities  of  the  Balkan  States,  of 
the  Transvaal,  of  Armenia,  of  A&hanistan, 
and  even  of  Ireland,  testify,  tf  it  was 
none  of  these  dunn,  was  it  the  vred<miinance 
of  OladstoDeP  Tliat  was  nn^btedly  the 
obvious  and  efficient  eause :  there  was  one 
more  de^.  Emerson  eaid  of  the  British 
elector  that  he  makes  his  neatest  men  of 
business  ^me  ministers.  The  duke's  Celtic 
blood,  hiB  youthful  training,  or  want  of  it, 
his  sedunon  from  the  busy  press  of  affairs 
at  Ardencaple  Castle  duringliis  youth  and 
durinjg  his  maturity  in  the  House  of  Ixn^, 
set  his  intellect  on  another  plane.  His  best 
memorial  will  be  the  lines*which  Tennyson 
addressed  to  him,  beginning:  *0  patriot 
statesman,  be  thou  wise  to  know  The  limits 
of  resistance,'  and  ending  with  the  descrip- 
Uon  of  'thy  will,  a  power  to  make  This 
evw«hanging  world  of  circumstance,  in 
changing  chime  with  neres'^ianging  law.' 

G.  P. 

From  bovhood  to  the  end  of  his  life  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  spent  much  of  his  time 
amongthe  islands,  firths,  and  sea-lochs  of  the 
west  of  Scotland,  where  his  instinctive  love 
of  nature  had  ample  scope  for  its  develop- 
ment. He  became  fond  of  the  study  of  bin^L 
and^  grew  familiar  with  their  Kirma  and 
habits.  Into  the  domain  of  ff&o\ogj  he  was 
first  led  by  the  discovery  which  one  of  his 
tenants  made  in  the  island  oi  Mull,  of  a  bed 
full  of  well-preserved  leaves,  intercalated 
among  the  basalt-lavaa  of  that  r^on.  He 
at  once  peiceived  the  importance  of  tJiis  dis- 
cov^f  and  announced  it  to  the  meeting  of 
the  Xwitish  Association  in  186Q.  The  leavea 
and  other  v^talde  remains  were  subae- 


quen  tly  studied  by  Edward  Forbes  [q.  v.],  who 
pronoimced  them  to  he  of  older  tertiary  age. 
The  deposit  in  which  they  occur,  and  its  re- 
lations to  the  volcanic  rocks,  were  described 
by  the  duke  to  the  Geol<^cal  Society  in 
1851  in  a  paper  of  groat  interest  and  impor- 
tance, which  paved  the  way  for  all  that  has 
unce  been  moB  in  the  investigation  of  the 
xemarkaUe  hlstoiy  irf  tertian  voleanie  ao- 
ti<m  in  the  British  Isles.  This  mendr  vraa 
by  far  the  most  valnaUe  contribution  ever 
made  by  its  author  to  the  literaturo  of 
science.  Unlike  the  controverusl  writings 
of  his  later  years,  its  pniport  was  not  argu- 
mentative but  descriptive,  and  it  raised  the 
hope,  unhappily  not  realised,  that  the  duke, 
in  the  midst  of  his  numerous  avocations, 
mi^ht  find  time  to  enrich  geology  witii  a 
senes  of  similar  original  observations  among 
his  own  Scottish  territories,  r^;arding  which 
so  much  still  remained  to  be  discovered.  He 
continued,  indeed,  up  to  the  end  of  his  life 
to  take  a  keen  interest  in  thepro^^reas  of  the 
science,  and  to  contribute  from  time  to  time 
essays  on  some  of  its  disputed  problems. 
These  papws,  however,  became  nuwe  and 
mora  polonioal  ae  years  went  on,  and  though 
always  acute  and  forcible,  often  fiuled  to 
grasp  the  true  bearing  of  the  &cts,  and  to 
vealise  the  wufht  oi  the  evidence  against 
the  views  which  he  had  espoused. 

Having  grown  op  as  a  follower  of  the 
cataclyamaTsdiool  in  geology,  he  could  find 
no  lanffuage  too  strong  to  express  his  dissent 
from  the  younger  evolutional  schooL  There 
were  more  particularly  three  directions  in 
which  he  pursued  this  antagonism.  He  saw 
in  the  present  topography  of  the  land,  more 
particularly  of  its  mountainous  portions,  re- 
cords of  primeval  convulsions  by  which  the 
hills  had  been  upheaved  and  ihe  glens  had 
been  split  open.  In  vain  did  the  younger 
generation  appeal  to  the  proofs,  everywhere 
obtainable,  of^the  reality  and  rapidity  of  the 
dec4y  of  the  surface  of  the  land,  and  show 
that  even  at  the  present  rate  of  denudation 
all  trace  of  any  primeval  tojiogni^y  must 
ages  a^o  have  disajnteared.  ae  continued 
to  inveigh  against  what  he  contemptuously 
nicknamed  Uie  'gut^  theory.'  Again,  he 
threw  himself  with  characteristic  confidence 
and  persistence  into  the  discussion  of  the 
problems  presented  by  the  records  of  t^e  ice 
age.  The  geologists  of  Britain,  after  vainly 
endeavouring  to  account  for  these  records  by 
tiie  supposition  of  local  valley-glaciers  and  of 
floating  ice  during  a  time  of  suhmeigenc& 
were  at  last  reluctantly  forced  to  admit  and 
adoDt  the  views  of  Agassis,  who,  as  far  back 
as  1840,  had  pointed  out  the  irreustible 
prooft  that  tiie  mountainous  tracts  ^  these 
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ukndaliad  ODoe  been  buried  and^  snow  and 
ice.  As  tlie  evidenca  aoeunnilated  in  demon- . 
stnUwn  of  this  eonoluaion,  the  vigour  of  the 
dnk^tpfotestagunat  it«  growing  acoeptance 
aoemea  to  augment  in  proportion.  The  uni- 
vmality  and  aignificence  of  the  polished  and 
striated  roch-simacea  were  oeTer  recognised 
by  him,  bo  that  to  the  end  he  clonff  to  the 
belief,  long  since  abandoned  by  tine  great 
body  of  ffeologists,  that  the  marks  of  glacia- 
tion  are  local  and  one-sided  and  can  quite 
well  be  aocoimted  for  by  local  glaciers  and 
floating  ice. 

The  third  domain  of  scientific  inquiry  into 
which  the  duke  boldly  plunged  as  a  contro- 
Tsrsial  Clitic  was  that  of  Uie  evolution  of 
organised  creatures.  From  the  first  hs  was 
stronglr  closed  to  Darwinian  views.  The 
strengui  01  Jiis  oonvietions  led  him  to  pm 
manv  articles  and  letters  in  the  joomals  of 
the  day,  and  to  engage  in  polemics  with  such 
donj^ty  antagonists  as  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer 
andTThomas  Henry  Huxley  [q.  v.  Suppl.]  It 
majbe  admitted  tliat  the  keen  critical  faculty 
of  a  practised  debater  enabled  him  to  detect 
a  weak  part  here  and  there  in  his  sdversuy's 
armour  and  to  take  full  advantage  of  it.  But 
here  again,  in  the  broader  aspects  of  the  sub- 
ject, he  seemed  to  labour  under  some  diaquali-  , 
ficBti<Hi  for  framing  in  his  mind  and  reproduc- 
ing in  words  an  accurate  picture  of  the  chain 
of  reasoning  that  had  led  his  opponents  to 
their  CMiclustons.  To  him  the  modem  doc- 
txinea  of  evolution  were  deserving)of  earnest 
reprobation  tat  their  materialism  and  their 
want  of  hfpal  ooherenoe.  With  energy 
and  often  with  doquenM  be  maintained  that 
the  phenomoia  ttf  the  living  world  and  the 
histuy  of  Itle  in  the  geological  past  are  in- 
explicaUe  except  on  the  assumption  that 
the  appannt  upward  progress  and  evolution 
have  from  the  beginnuur  been  planned  and 
directed  by  mind.  On  Uie  basis  of  this  fun- 
damental postulate  he  was  wiUing  to  become 
an  evolutionist,  though  with  various  xeserves 
and  qualifications. 

Though  the  Duke  of  Argyll  can  hardly  bo 
ranked  as  a  man  of  science,  he  undoubtedly 
exerted  a  useful  influence  on  the  scientific 
progress  of  his  day.  His  frequent  contro- 
versies on  scientifio  questions  roused  a  wide- 
q^read  interest  in  these  sulyects,  and  thus 
helped  to  further  the  advance  of  the  de- 
partments which  he  salaeoted  to  criticism. 
It  is  perhus  too  soon  to  judge  finally  of  the 
Talue  of  this  criticism.  T&sre  can  be  no 
doubt,  however,  that  it  was  in  itself  stimu- 
lating, even  to  those  who  were  most  opposed 
to  it.  A  prominent  public  man,  immersed 
in  politics  and  full  of  the  cares  of  a  great 
e^t^  who  finds  his  recreation  in  sciaatifio 


inquiry,  must  be  oounted  among  the  benefi- 
cent infiuences  of  his  time. 

Tbe  duke  heffui  his  writings  on  snentiflo 
subjects  in  1860,  and  continued  them  almost 
to  the  end  of  his  life.  They  include  various 
p^rs  and  addresses  read  before  teamed  so 
cietiea  or  communicated  to  popular  journals ; 
likewise  a  fisw  independent  works  condsting 
partly  of  essays  already  published.  Of  these 
workii  the  more  notable  are :  *  Hie  Beign  of 
Uw  •  (1867  ;  6th  ed,  1870), '  Primeval  Man ' 
(1869),  '  The  Unity  of  Nature'  (1884),  and 
'Organic  Evolution  eross-raamined'  (1898). 

A.  a-B. 

Besides  his  scientific  works,  Argyll  was 
author  of  the  following  works  on  religion 
and  politics:  1.  'Flresbyten'  Examined,' 
London,  1848,  8vd}  Snd  edit.  1849;  this 
evoked  many  relies.  2.  '  India  under  Dal- 
housie  and  Canning,'  London,  1666,  8vo. 
3.  'Zona,'  London,  1870,  8vo;  new  edit. 
Edinburgh,  1669,  8vo.  4.  'Essay  on  the 
Conunercial  Principles  applicable  to  Con- 
tracts for  the  Hire  of  Luid '  (published  by 
the  Cobden  Club),  London,  1877,  8vo. 
6.  '  The  Eastern  Question,'  London,  1679, 
2  vols.  8vo.  6.  '  Crofts  and  Farms  in  the 
Hebrides,'  Edinburgh,  1663,  8vo.  7. '  Scot- 
land as  it  was  and  as  it  is,'  Edtnbu^b,  1687, 
2  vols.  8vo ;  2nd  edit,  same  year.  8.  'The 
New  Briti^  Oonstitution  and  its  Master 
Builders,' Edinburgh,  1888, 8vo.  9.  'The 
Highland  Nurse ;  a  tue,'  London,  1892, 8vo. 
10.  'Irish  Natifmalism :  an  Appeal  to  His- 
tory/ London,  1898, 8vo.  11.  'The  Unseen 
Foundations  of  Society,'  London,  1893,  Svo. 
13,  '  Application  of  uie  Historical  Method 
to  Economic  Science,'  London,  1894, 8vo. 
13. '  The  Burdens  of  Belief  and  other  Poems/ 
London,  1694,  6vo.  14.  'Our  Re8iK>nsi- 
bilities  for  Turkey :  Facts  and  Memories  of 
Forty  Years,'  Ix>ndoD,  1896,  6vo.  16.  'The. 
PhiIo8(^hy  of  Belief ;  or,  Law  in  Christian 
Theology/  London,  1696,  6vo.  The  duke 
also  published  many  speeches,  lectures,  ad- 
dresses, letters,  and  articles  in  magazines- 
and  reviews  on  religious  and  political  topics. 

S'hs  Doks  of  AigvU  vrots  a  private  memoir 
s  oareer  for  publication ;  tbis  ^raa  edited  by> 
the  Dowager  Dochess  of  Am^U  and  was  first 
publisbad  in  1906  (2  toIb.)  This  arUde  is 
bawd  on  Haasard,  memoirs  appearing  on  the 
day  Bubaeqaent  to  his  death  in  the  Hmea,  Stand- 
aid.  Daily  Tel^sph,  and  other  leading  papers; 
as  well  as  on  his  own  worka  and  private  iafinnta- . 
L:on  from  former  colleagues  and  friends.] 

CAMPBELL,  JAMES  DYKES  (1838- 
169d),  biographer  of  Coleridge,  bom  at  Port 
Glasgow  on  2  Nov.  1838,  was  second  son 
and  third  child  ci  Peter  Campbell.  His 
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grandCfttlier,  Danean  Oampbell,  was  a  Bhip* 
vright  of  Glasgow,  and  his  mother,  Jean, 
was  daughter  of  James  Dykes,  his  grand- 
father's partner.  Campbell  was  sent  to  the 
bur^  school  at  Port  Glasgow  at  six,  and 
there  received  a  sound  elementary  education, 
but  he  left  school  in  1862  for  a  merchant's 
office  in  his  native  town.  On  hia  father's 
death,  in  1854,  the  family  removed  to  Glas- 

£Dw,  where  Campbell  was  employed  in  the 
ouse  of  Messrs.  Cochrane  &  Co.,  manufac- 
toreraof 'YerreviUepotteiy.'  There  he  foand 
leissre  for  much  study  of  English  literature. 

In  April  1860  he  went  to  Canada  on  behalf 
of  his  employers  and  stayed  for  two  years  at 
ToroDto.  A  rare  talent  toe  making  fiiends 
bad  already  manifested  itsdf,  and  at  Toronto 
he  speedily  became  a  member  of  a  veryplea- 
saat  aodety,  which  included  Edwin  Hatch 
[q.  T.]  and  other  men  of  literary  or  seioilaflc 
reputation.  Campbell  had  for  BOme  years 
closely  studied  Tennysra,  and  had  eoUected 
eariy  editions  of  his  works.  It  occurred  to 
him  to  print  privatelr  a  small  volume  giving 
from  Tennyson's  'Poems  chiefly  Lyrical" 
(1830)  and  from  his  '  Poems '  (188S)  such 
pieces  as  the  poet  had  afterwards  suppressed, 
as  well  as  a  list  of  alterations  made  in  those 
peces  which  he  had  retained  in  later  edi- 
tions. The  work  duly  appeared  under  the 
title  *  Poems  mdocoxxx-mmcoxixiii.  Pri- 
vately printed,  1862 ; '  it  is  a  foolscap  octavo 
of  112  in  light-green  wrappers.  A 

pablisher  in  London  procured  a  eopy,  and 
prepared  to  publish  it>  but  Tennyson  ob- 
t^oed  an  iiyanetion  prohibiting  uie  issue 
d  t^e  book,  ct^nes  of  whieh  are  now  very 
scarce. 

After  returning  to  Glasgow  in  1863  Camp- 
bell started  in  business  for  himself,  but  con- 
tinued to  gratify  his  liking  for  literary  re- 
search. In  1864  he  purchased  accidentally 
a  volume  containing  manuscript  materials  in 
Addison's  autogra^  for  three  papers — 'of 
imagination,  iealousy,  and  fame* — that  were 
ultimately  published  in  Addison  and  Steele's 
'Spectator.'  Accordingly  in  1864  Campbell 
pnvatelyprinted  260  copies  of  a  blue-covered 
pamphlet  entitled  '  Some  Portions  of  Spec- 
tator Papers.  Printed  from  Mr.  Addison's 
H8.'  1^  genuineness  of  the  mannscripti 
although  it  was  impugned  at  the  time  by 
critics  in  tba  '  Athutasum,'  was  frilly  esta- 
blished. 

In  1866  Campbell  made  a  trip  to  Bombay, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year  accepted  a  pro- 
posal to  join  a  mercantUe  firm  in  Mauritius. 
After  some  vicissitudes  Campbell  became  in 
1873  a  partner  of  Ireland,  Fnwer,  ft  Co.,  tho 
leading  firm  of  merchants  in  the  island. 
Thenceforth  his  position  was  assured. 


In  Mauritius  Campbell  made  numerous 
friends,  and  on  13  Nov.  1876  he  married 
Mury  Sophia,  elder  daughter  of  General  F.  R. 
Chesney,  who  held  command  in  the  island. 
In  1878  Campbell  and  his  wife  revisited 
Europe.  In  England  they  travelled  throuffh 
the  lake  district  of  Cumberland,  carefuDy 
goimr  over  the  ground  sacred  to  Coleridge 
and  Wordsworth.  In  1881  Campbell  found 
himself  able  to  retire  from  busmess  on  a 
moderate  competency.  He  finally  left  Mauri- 
tins  in  June  1881,  and  after  a  tour  in  Italy, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  formed  a  dose 
friendship  iritli  the  American  antJior,  Mr. 
Charles  Dudky  Warner,  he  oettled  in  188S 
in  a  flat  at  Keuungton.  There  he  renuuned 
for  six  years  and  formed  new  friendships 
with  men  and  women  of  letters,  coming  to 
know  Mrs.  Procter  and  Robert  Browning 
very  intimately.  He  acted  as  honorary 
secretary  of  the  Browning  Society  which  Dr. 
Fumivul  and  Miss  "Bvsksy  had  founded  in 
1882. 

Campbell  now  mainly  concentrated  bis  at- 
tention on  the  hi(^fraphy  of  Coleridge,  and 
he  acquired  a  most  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  history  not  only  of  Coleridge,  but  of  the 
whole  circle  of  his  friends.  For  many  years 
he  contributed  valuable  notes  and  reviews 
on  that  and  cognate  subjects  to  the  '  Athe- 
nnum.'  The  massive  result  of  his  minute 
labours  appeared  as  a '  biographical  introdno* 
tim '  to  a  new  edition  of  Coleridge's  poetaeal 
works  in  1898,  and  ^ovad  a  monument  of 
erudition,  concisely  packed  into  the  nor- 
nvest  possible  limits.  Next  year  Camp- 
bdU*s  introduction  reappeared,  as  it  deserved, 
in  a  separate  volume  entitled '  Samuel  Tay- 
lor Coleridge ;  a  Namtire  of  tlie  Emits  of 
his  Life.' 

Meanwhile,  owing  to  his  wife's  ill-health, 
Campbell  had  removed  from  Kensington  to 
St.  Leonards  in  1889.  There  he  charac- 
teristically added  to  his  acquaintance  con- 

Eial  neighbours  like  Coventry  Patmore 
V.  Suppl.]  and  Dr.  W.  A.  Greenhill  [q.  v. 
^ipl.]  Subsequently  deaths  of  friends  and 
pecuniary  losses  troubled  him,  and  his  health 
showed  signs  of  failure.  He  removed  to 
Tunbridge  Wells  early  in  1896,  but  alarm- 
ing symptoms  socm  develc^d,  and  he  died  on 
1  Jane  1696.  He  was  buried  in  tiie  ehorch- 
vard  of  IVant,  Hia  wife  surrived  him.  He 
had  no  ehildroi. 

Campbell  was,  aa  Sir  LesUe  Stephen  has 
pointed  out,  of  that  type  of  Scotsman  which 
appreciates  Bums's  poetiy  more  than  the 
theology  of  John  Enox.  Hie  cordiality  and 
power  of  sympathv  were  exceptional,  and 
while  the  value  of  his  literary  work  rests 
oa  the  thoTou^neas     his  reseuches  into 
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btUioffnphie*!  and  Inograj^ical  proUems, 
he  had  no  little  ciiUeal  tnaighb,  nor  did  he 
laek  the  &oalty  of  appreciating  literature 
In  its  own  nice. 

After  liu  death  there  rapeared  *  Coleridge's 
Poems,  A  Facfdmile  Beproduetion  of  the 
Froofe  and  MSS.  of  some  of  the  Poems. 
Edited  by  the  late  Jamee  Ihrkes  Campbell. 
With  preface  and  notes  hj  W.  Hale  VHiite  * 
(Westminster,  1899;  fiftj  ctmies  on  large 
paper  and  260  copies  on  small).  A  second 
edition  of  his '  Ooieridge '  was  issued  in  1896 
with  amemoirofhim  by  ' Sir  Leslie  Stephen. 

[The  memoir  hj  Campbell's  friend,  Sir  Leslie 
Stephen,  prefixed  to  a  r«Hae  of  Campbell's 
biography  of  Coleridge  in  1896;  sotioes  by 
CiinoD  Atnger  and  Sir  Walter  Besant  in  the 
AtheDKom,  8  June  189S,  and  by  Sir  L.  Stephen 
in  the  same  paper  oa  16  Jme;  l%nis,  8  Jane 
18M,  and  Illutirated  laoadon  News,  8  Jana] 

B.L. 

OAPBBir,  EDWARD  (1819-1804), 
'the  rvial  postman  of  Bideford/  was  bom 
at  TimtOQ  am  21  Jan.  1819.  His  parento 
were  poor,  and  at  ei^t  he  commenoed  to 
earn  his  liring  as  a  woAer  in  a  lace  &atory. 
The  work  tried  his  eyeei^ht,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  abandon  it  dormg  the  'funine' 
of  1847,  and  he  suffered  from  privation  until 
he  secQied  the  post  of  rural  letter  carrier  at 
Bideford,  upon  wages  of  10>.  6d.  a  week. 
He  now  b^an  to  write  verse  for  ^e  *  Poet's 
Comer'  of  the  'North  Devon  Journal,'  and 
his  poems  wore  soon  in  great  request  at 
eounty  gathmngs.  In  1866  William 
Fndmick  Rook  olBanut^epioetaed  him 
a  body  of  subeoribers,  inenuUng  Uie  names 
ot  Landor,  Tennyson,  Diekens,  and  Charles 
Kingsley,  and  in  the  some  yMW  was  isaoed 
'  Poems  1^  Edward  Capern,  Rural  Postman 
of  Bideford,  Devon '  (Srd  edit.  1860\  The 
little  volume  was  received  with  lavish  praise 
in  unwonted  quarters.  Landor  praised  it 
in  his  '  Letters,  Fronde  eulogised  Capern  in 
'Fraser's,'  and  the  'Athennum'  spoke  no 
leas  highly  of  his  work ;  the  book  is  said  to 
have  brought  the  author  over  160^,  in 
addition  to  an  augmentation  of  salary  to 
13*.  per  week.  On  23  Nov.  1867  Palmer- 
ston  bestowed  upon  him  a  civil  list  pension 
of  40/.  (raised  to  60/.  on  24  Nov.  1866). 
In  1858  Ciqtem  issued  his  'Ballads  and 
Songs,'  dedicated  to  (Lady)  Bnrdett  Ooutts, 
and  in  186S  was  publidied  his  'Devonshire 
Melodist,'  a  selemon  from  fail  songs  with 
his  own  musical  airs.  In  1865  appeared 
'  Wayude  WarUes,'  with  portrait  and  in- 
troductory lines  addressed  to  the  Countess 
of  Ptolsmouth  (2nd  edit.  1870),  ctmtaining 
smne  of  his  best  songs.  Three  years  later 
he  left  Ifarine  Gardens,  ffidefiwd,  and  nttlsd 


at  Haibome,  near  Birmini^am,  meeting 
with  considerable  success  as  a  lecturer  in 
the  Midlands. 

He  returned  to  Devonshire  and  settled  at 
Biaunton,  near  Bidefb^,  about  1884,  His 
wife's  death  in  Februan^  1894  proved  a 
great  shock  to  him,  and  ne  died  ou  4  June 
1884,  and  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  at 
Heanton,  overlooking  the  beautiful  vale  of 
the  Torridge.  Kinnley  warmly  praised  his 
poem  '  The  Seagull/  an  imitation  of  Hogg's 
'  Bird  of  tbe  Wudemess.'  landor  dedicated 
to  him  '  Antony  and  Octavius,'  and  always 
held  him  in  high  regard,  as  did  also  Elihu 
Burritt,  who  saw  a  great  deal  of  Capern  dai- 
ing  his  stay  in  Engund.  He  had  two  ckil- 
dnn,  often  odefat^d  in  his  verse — Mil^, 
who  predeoeand  him,  and  CSiaries,  wm> 
went  to  Anwiica  and  edited  the  'Offlleial 
Catalogue  of  the  Worid'a  Fair'  at  Chicago 

[Times,  8  Jane  18M ;  Oimonfs  BsaoUadlMUi 
of  Edward  Capem,  1860;  Wright's  Wast 
Conotry  Poets,  p.  72 ;  Sunday  Usffaiine,  July 
1896  (portrait);  Academy,  9  Jane  1894; 
FTaaer'a  ibama;  April  1886 ;  Bioorapb,  1879, 
vol.  ii.;  AlUbone'sINot.  of  £DgiishLiU]  T.  S. 

OABUNGFOBD,  Baxoh.  [See  Fob- 
TB80UB,  Chiobbbibb  SucubIi  EutKiHaoir, 
182S-189a] 

OABPENTEB,  ALFRED  JOHN  (1636- 
1893),  physician,  son  of  John  Carpenter, 
su^eon,  was  born  at  Rothwell  in  North- 
amptonshire on  28  May  1836.  He  was 
educated  at  lha  Moolton  grammar  school  in 
Linoobuhire  until  he  was  apprenticed  to  hi» 
ftthOTinl889.  Heheoameapu^of  William 
Psreival  at  the  Northampton  Infirmary  in 
1841,  and  afterwards  acted  as  assistant  to 
John  Syer  Bristowe,  the  fkther  of  Dr.  John 
Syer  Bristowe  [q.  v.  SappL]  at  Camberwell. 
He  entered  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  in  1847, 
taking  the  first  scholarship,  and  afterwards 
gaining  the  treasurer's  gold  medal.  He  was 
admitted  a  member  of  the  Royal  Ooltwe  of 
Sni^eons  of  England  and  a  licentiate  of  the 
Society  of  Apouiecaries  in  1851,  and  after 
serving  the  offices  of  house  suneon  and  resi- 
dent accoucheur  at  St.  Thomas^  Hospital,  he 
commenced  general  practice  at  Croydon  in 
1863,  In  1855  he  graduated  SIS,  and  in 
1869  H.D.  at  the  London  UniverBity,  and  in 
1886,  when  he  gave  up  general  for  ctmiBulting 
practice,  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
Royal  College  of  PhysiiHans  of  liondon.  He 
was  lecturer  on  public  health  at  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital  1876-84,  and  in  1881  he  was  elected 
a  vice-president  of  the  Social  Science  Asso- 
ciation. He  stood  twioe  for  parliament  in 
the  liberal  intenat— in  1885  for  Reigate,  and 
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in  1886  for  North  Bristol,  bat  in  each  case 
nnwiceenfiilly.  GarpMiter  raidered  impor- 
tant aarricea  to  the  British  Medical  AaaociaF 
taoDf  where  he  waajpeudent  of  the  lonth- 
eastem  Inrandi  in  1873,  a  member  of  the 
council  in  1873,  |tTeaident  of  the  council 
1878-81,  and  president  of  the  aeetion  of 
public  health  at  the  Worcester  meeting  in 
1882.  In  1860  he  began  to  attend  the  w^i- 
biahopa  of  Oanterbory  at  Addington,  where 
be  vaa  medical  adriaer  in  sncceasion  to 
Archbiahopa  Samner,  hongley,  Tait,  and 
Benson.  He  was  an  examiner  at  the  So- 
ciety of  Apothecaries,  and  he  acted  as  ex- 
aminer in  public  health  at  the  luuTexaitieB 
of  Cambridge  and  London. 

He  died  on  27  Jan.  1693,  and  is  buried 
in  Croydon  cemetery.  A  bust  by  E,  Roeeoe 
HuUins,  executed  for  the  Croydon  Lite- 
rary and  Scientific  Institntion,  is  in  the 
public  hall  at  Croydon.  He  married,  on 
82  June  1868,  Maq;aret  Jane,  eldest  daugh- 
ter trf  Enn  Jones,  marahal  of  the  high  court 
ot  admiralty,  by  whom  he  had  tluee  sons 
and  one  daughter. 

Dr.  Carpenter  believed  that  healthy  homes 
made  healthy  people,  and  his  life  was  de- 
voted to  the  couTersion  of  this  belief  into 
practice.  His  activity  extended  over  the 
whole  range  of  sanituy  science.  He  felt 
the  deepest  interest  in  the  application  of 
sewage  to  the  land,  which  he  held  to  be  the 
proper  way  <tf  dealing  with  it,  and  as  chair- 
man of  the  Croydon  sew^e  farm  he  made 
it  a  model  which  was  afterwards  widely 
copied.  He  studied  the  general  sanitary 
oonditioDs  of  Croydon  witn  great  care,  he 
established  baths,  and  ventilated  the  sewers. 
He  TOxonoted  in  every  way  in  his  power  tJie 
Habitual  Dnmkarda  Act  of  1879;  and  in 
1878,  when  he  was  orator  of  the  Medical 
SodetytrfLondoUfhetook  'Alcoholic  Drinks' 
aa  the  snlgect  of  his  oration.  He  was  fear 
many  yeaza  chairman  of  the  WMtgift  fotm- 
dation  at  Croydon. 

BesidM  many  small  worlcs  and  papers 
upon  sanitary  medicine  and  alcoholie  drinks. 
Carpenter  wbUshed  'The  Rindples  and 
Practice  of  Sehodl  Hygiene,'  London,  1887, 
12mo. 

[Leyland's  Oootemporary  Hadiea!  Hen,  1888, 
VOL  i. ;  iDformatioB  kindly  givfln  by  Sr.  Arthur 
Btistm  Carpsstar.]  I^A.  P. 

OABFBNTEB,  PHILIP  HEBBERT 
(1863-1881),  ndKontotwist  and  loologiat, 
tborth  ion  cn  vmiiam  mnjamin  Oupanter 
Hq.  v.],  was  bom  in  London  on  6  Feb.  1863. 
Educated  at  UniverutyOoUese  school,  he  was 
at  an  early  ave  drawn  b^  home  influences 
to  the  study  or  natural  scMooe.  Inhiasereu- 


terath  ^ear  he  accompanied  his&ther  in  the 
Lightning  on  a  dredgingandKrandingontise 
to  the  Fuoes,  and  next  ^ear  in  the  Poioh 
pine,  in  which  vessel  dnnng  the  following 
summer  he  went  to  theMediterraneaa,  acting 
as  a  scientific  assistant  on  these  cruises.  In 
1871  he  obtained  a  scholarship  in  natural 
science  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  more  especially  studied  geoUwy 
and  biology,  obtaining  a  first  class  in  the 
natural  science  tripoe  of  1874.  He  pro> 
ceeded  to  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  1878,  and 
of  ScD.  in  1884. 

After  quitting  Cambrid^  and  making  a 
voya^  in  the  Valorousto  Disco  Bajr  in  1876 
for  scientific  purposes,  he  went  to  wiirzburg 
and  worked  under  Processor  Semper.  While 
there,  in  consequence  of  a  controversy  which 
had  arisen  concerning  his  father's  innstiga^ 
tions  into  the  structure  of  crinoids,  he 
epeciidly  studied  tihat  ^up,  and  made  im- 
portant discoveries  which  soon  placed  him 
in  the  fiont  rank  of  authorities  on  that  suIh 
jeot.  On  his  return  to  E^laad  in  1877  he 
was  appointed  an  assistant  master  at  Eton 
in  BMmi  charge  of  the  tnological  teaching. 
WiuL  many  men  such  duties  would  have 
praetioally  put  an  end  to  original  research, 
but  Carpenter's  en^usiasm  and  indomiteble 
energy  enabled  him  to  carry  out  a  remarkable 
amount.  The  rich  collection  of  echinoder- 
mata  brought  haoh  by  the  Challenge  in 
1876  proved  an  additional  stimulus,  and 
from  that  time  onwards  to  his  death  a  con- 
stant stream  of  papers  flowed  from  his  pen  on 
echinoderms.  and  especially  on  orinoid  mor- 
phology. These  are  about  fifty  in  number, 
and  to  them  we  must  add  his  twochief  workik 
the 'Beport  on  the  stalked  Criiuiids,oaUeeted 
bv  the  Challenger,'  published  in  1S84,  and 
that  on  die  fm^winuning  fornu  in  1888. 
Beudea  these  he  was  joint  anthor  (with  Mr. 
R.  Etherid{[e,  iun.)  oi  the  catalogue  of  the 
Blastoidea  m  the  British  Mnsenm,  and  made 
important  investigatums  into  anotiier  iboil 
order,  the  Cystidra. 

The  characteristic  of  his  work,  apart  from 
its  thoroughness  and  accuracy,  was  that  it 
was  conducted  on  the  following  principle  : 
'  The  only  way  to  understand  fossils  properly 
is  to  gain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  mor* 
pholt^oftheirlivingrepresentatives.  These, 
on  the  other  hand,  seem  to  me  incompletely 
known,  if  no  account  is  taken  of  tiie  life 
forms  which  have  preceded  them.' 

Carpenter  also  lurgely  aided  in  the  section 
dealing  with  the  echinoderms  in  Nicholson 
and  IiydekkM^s  *  Falnontology '  (1689), 
wrote  a  popular  aeconnt  of  the  same  group 
in  OiiseU's  'Natural  History'  (188S).  and 
was,  in  addition,  ever  ready  to  help  feUow 
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l&boaren  in  Bcience.  ProhMy  these  inces- 
sant UbooTB  affected  eren  his  vigorooB  con- 
stitution, for  after  suffering  in  the  summer 
of  16dl  from  an  unusually  severe  attack  of 
influenia,  its  effects,  aggravated  hy  some 
domestic  anxieties,  brought  about  an  un- 
wonted depression  (for  generall  j  he  was  re- 
narkable  for  his  buoyant  spirits),  and  while 
in  dint  condition,  yidding  to  »  sudden  and 
muineeted  impuue,  he  ended  hie  lift  oa 
21  Oct.  1891.  This  was  a  heavy  loee  to 
science;  it  ms,  if  poBuU^  a  yet  heeTier  one 
to  friends. 

Cwpenter  was  elected  F.L.S.  in  1886, 
FJLS.  on  4  June  1886^  and  in  1883  was 
awarded  by  the  Geological  Society  part  of 
the  Lyell  fund  on  the  same  day  that  his 
father  received  the  medal.  He  was  married 
tm  19  April  1879  to  Caroline  Emma  Hale, 
daughter  of  Edward  Hale,  an  assistant 
master  at  Eton^  by  whom  he  had  five  sons, 
all  sarviviag  hun. 

[Obitnary  ootieei;  Proe.  Boy.  800.  Li.  p. 
xzzvi,  by  A.  H.  H[ftnhaUl;  Froe.  JAaa.  Soc. 
1S90-2,  p.  248;  O«otogiea[  Magarine,  1891, 
p.  £7^  by  F.  A.  Brather]  ;  Nature,  zliv.  628 ; 
ufinmatioD  fttm  Mn.  Carpenter  (widow),  and 
puMNul  klunriedge.]  T.  O.  B. 

OAHRODUS,  JOHN  TIPLAD Y  ("1836- 
1896),  violinist,  son  of  Tom  Carrodua,  barber 
and  murio-seller,  was  bom  at  Braiuiwaite, 
near  Eeighl^,  Yorkshire,  on  20  Jan.  1886. 
He  had  his  first  lessons  on  the  violin  from 
his  father,  and  gave  a  concert  at  Eeighley 
in  1845.  Subsequently  he  studied  under 
Molique  in  London  and  in  Stuttgart,  and 
made  a  brilliant  d£but  at  the  Hanover 
Square  Booms  on  1  June  1849.  He  joined 
the  orchestra  of  the  Koysl  Italian  Opera  in 
1866,  and,  when  Costa  and  Sainton  resigned 
in  1^9,  he  was  appointed  leader,  e  PpBt 
which  he  retained  iot  twenty  years.  Ulti- 
mately he  became  principal  violinist  in  the 
lUlharmonio  and  semat  oUier  leading  or- 
dieatxss ;  and  he  ma  leader  at  the  Leeds 
ftstival  from  1880  to  1893.  As  a  quartet 
tdayer  he  appeared  first  at  Holiqn^s  cham- 
oer  concerts  in  1860,  and  as  a  soloist  at  the 
Londcm  Musical  Society  in  1868.  In  Hm 
latter  capacity  he  was  specially  well  known, 
being  engaged  at  the  OiTStal  Palaoe  and 
the  leading  metropolitan  and  povincial  con- 
certs. In  1876  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  the  violin  at  the  National  Training  School 
for  Unsic,  and  in  1881  he  began  giving 
violin  recitals,  which  practically  ended  with 
a  tour  in  South  Africa  (1890-1).  For  some 
time  he  was  a  professor  at  the  Quildhall 
Sdiool  of  Music  and  at  Trinity  Ct^lege, 
Laid<«.   In  February  1696  the  freedom  of 


Kdghley  was  presented  to  him  in  commemo- 
ration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  hie  first 
public  appearance  there.  He  was  a  q^Iendid 
teacher,  and  in  that  capadty  la^Iy  in- 
fluenced tibe  younger  generation  of  violinists. 
His  solo-playing  was  much  admired  on  ao- 
oount  of  his  fine  tone  and  zeliaUa  tech- 
niqae.  Oorrectnsii  and  neatness  xsthar  than 
wanntli  and  msood  were  ihe  distingnishing 
featuiBS  of  hu  style,  and  his  'sohMd'  was 
generally  aeceptea  as  a  modification  of  that 
of  ^ohr.  His  published  compositions  in* 
elude  a  romance  (London,  1861,  ftA.)  and 
sevwal  fiutasias ;  and  he  edited  for  Pitman's 
'Knenny  Musical  Libnry'  a  collection  of 
celebrated  vioUn  duets  in  eight  books  (Lon- 
don, 1860, 4to)  and  some  stMies.  He  wrote 
a  good  dml  on  his  art  in  the  musical  and 
ot£er  journals.  His  '  Chats  to  Violin  Stu- 
dents, originally  published  m  *  The  Sttad,' 
were  subsequently  issued  in  book  form  (Lon- 
don, 1696).  He  died  suddenly  in  London, 
from  rapture  of  the  ceeophagus,  on  IS  July 
1896.  He  was  twice  mairied|  and  left  five 
sons  in  the  profssuon. 

[JMUsh  Massnm  Music  Oatalcgae;  Gxon^s 
DieC  of  Hasie;  BRnm  snd  Btratton's  Brib 
HusiealBiog.;  Scottish  Mnrieal  Monthly,  Octo- 
ber 1894,  Atigtut  180S;  Musical  Times,  Aonst 
1895  i  information  from  £unily.]     J.  0.  H. 

OABROLL,  LEWIS  (18S3-1898), 
pseudonym.  [See  Doiwaov,  Ohablbb  Lut- 

WIDGB.] 

CASEY,  JOHN  (1820-1891),  mathema- 
tician, bom  at  Kilkenny,  co.  Cork,  in 
May  1630,  was  the  son  of  William  Case^. 
He  was  educated  at  first  in  a  small  sdiool  in 
his  native  vUlage,  and  afterwards  at  Mitchell 
town.  He  became  a  teacher  under  the  board 
of  national  education  in  various  schools,  in- 
cluding Itinerary  national  school,  and  ulti- 
matelv  heso^naster  of  the  central  model 
schools,  Eiltonny.  He  turned  his  attention 
to  matnemalicB,  and  snooeeded  in  solving 
Ftmodet's  theorem  geometrically.  jIIubsc^ 
Intion  led  him  into  correspondence  vrith  Dr. 
Salmon  and  Bichard  Townsend  (1821-1884) 
[^.v.]  At  Townsend'a  suggestion  he  entexed 
Ijrinity  OoUwe,  Dublin,  in  1868,  obtaining  a 
sixarship  in  18^  and  a  scholarsUp  in  1861^ 
and  graduating  B.A.  in  1863.  1663 
till  1873  he  was  mathematical  master  in 
Kingstown  sehooL  On  14  May  1866  he  was 
elected  a  mwnber  of  the  Boyal  Irish  Aca- 
demy, and  in  Mandi  1680  became  a  member 
of  its  council.  In  1869  he  received  from 
Bnblin  University  the  honorary  d^;ree  of 
LL.D.  In  1873  he  was  offered  a  professor- 
ship  of  mathematics  at  I^inity  College,  but 
wiui  some  reluctance  he  duM  zatnet  to 
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adnmoonent  of  Bomui  eadiolio 

education  by  accepting  the  ;«ofe«eorBhip  of 
higher  mathematics  and  mathematical  phy- 
ncfl  in  the  Oatholic  UniTersity.  He  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  London  Mathemati- 
cal Society  on  12  Nov.  1874,  a  fellow  of  the 
Koyal  Society  of  London  on  S  June  1876, 
and  a  member  of  the  Soci6t6  Scimtiflque  de 
BruzelleB  in  1878.  In  1878  the  Royaf  Irish 
Academy  conferred  on  him  a  Cunningham 
gold  medal.  In  1881  the  Norwecrian  goTera- 
ment  preaented  him  with  Mels  Henrik 
Abel's  works. 

In  1881  Casey  relinquiahed  his  post  in  the 
OathoUe  Universi^,  and  was  elasted  to  a 
fellowBhip  in  the  Itoyal  UniTaraity^  and  to  a 
leetureshm  in  mathematics  in  UmrerHty 
College,  Stephen's  Ghreen,  which  he  retained 
until  his  death.  In  1881  be  he^an  a  series 
of  mathematical  class-books,  which  have  a 
high  reputation.  He  was  elected  a  member 
<^  the  Soci£tfi  Math^matique  de  France  in 
1884,  and  received  the  honorary  degree  of 
LL.I).  from  the  Boyal  University  of  Ireland 
in  188d.    He  died  at  Dublin  on  8  Jan.  1891. 

Casey's  work  was  chiefly  confined  toplane 
geometiy,  a  subject  which  he  treated  with 
great  ability.  Professor  Cremona  speaks 
with  admiration  of  the  elegance  and  mastery 
with  which  he  handled  dmcult  and  intricate 
questions.  He  was  laigely  self-taught,  but 
widened  his  knowledge  by  an  extensive 
correspondence  with  mathematicians  in 
various  puts  of  Ennpe. 

Oaaey  was  the  author  of ;  1.  *  Cubic 
TkansformatioDS '  f'Cunninsham  Memoirs 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy/ No.  1),  Dublin, 
1880, 4to.  2.  '  A  Seguel to  Euclid '(Dublin 
Umrersity  Press  Series),  Dublin,  1881, 8vo  ; 
dth  edit,  by  Patrick  A.  E.  Dowling,  1893. 
8.  '  A  Treatise  on  the  Analytiml  Geometry 
of  the  Point,  Line,  Circle,  and  Conic  Sec- 
tion '  (Dublin  University  Press  Series), 
Dublin,  1885,  8vo;  2nd  edit.  byDowling, 
1893.  4.  '  A  Treatise  on  Elementary  Trigo- 
nometry,' Dublin,  1886,  8vo ;  4th  edit,  by 
Dowling,  1896.  6.  'A  Treatise  on  Plane 
Trigonometiv,  containing  an  Account  of 
Hyperbolic  Functions,'  Dublin,  1888,  8vo. 
6.  '  A  Treatise  on  S^rical  Trigonometry,' 
Dublin,  1689,  dvo.  He  edited  '  The  First 
Six  Books  of  EnoUd'  (Dublin,  1882,  8vo; 
lltii  edit.  1S92),  and  was  the  author  of  eigh- 
teen mathematical  papers  between  1861  and 
18B0,  enumerated  in  the  Royal  Society's 
'  Oatalf^e  of  Scientific  Papers.^  From  1862 
to  1868  he  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
'  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Dublin  Kessenger 
of  Mathematics,'  and  for  several  years  was 
Dublin  correspondent  of  the  '  Jahrbuch  iiber 
dU  Fortschritte  der  Mathenatik.' 


[Fzoeeedings  of  the        Soe.  1891,  toI.  zlix. 

Sp.  3uiv-xxri  imibmiation  kindly  fpvfln  1^ 
.  E.  Ii^ram,  esq.,  LLwD.]  £.  L  0. 

CASS,  Sm  JOHN  (166ft-17l8),  benebe- 
tor  of  the  city  of  London,  son  <n  Thomas 
Cass,  oarpenter  to  the  n^al  ordnance,  was 
bom  in  London  in  1666,  ai^  attuned  as  a 
city  merchant  to  an  influential  position  and 
a  large  income.  He  built  and  endowed  two 
schools  near  St.  Botolph's,  Aldgste,  which 
were  opened  in  1710,  and  on  28  Jan.  1710 
he  became  alderman  of  Portsoken  ward. 
On  26  Nov.  1710  he  was  returned  to  parlia- 
ment for  the  city  in  the  church  and  tory 
interest,  and  he  was  re-elected  on  12  Nov. 
1713.  On  26  June  1711  he  was  elected 
sherifiT, '  to  the  great  joy  of  the  high  church 
party,'  and  on  12  June  1712,  upon  the  occa- 
sion of  the  (uty*s  address  to  Queen  Anne  in 
favour  of  peace,  he  was  knighted.  In  spite 
of  his  toryism  Boyer  notes  that  he  voted 
against  Bolingbrdie's  treaty  of  commerce  in 
June  1718.  Sir  Jdm  died  on  6  Julv  1718, 
aged  63.  His  widow  Elisabeth  died  on 
7  July  1783.  Byhis  will,  dated  6  May  1709, 
Cass  left  1,000/.  fat  a  school  at  Hackney. 
In  1732  the  bequest  was  greatly  enlarged  by 
a  decision  of  the  court  <»  chancery  in  con- 
formi^  with  the  intention  of  an  unfinished 
codicQ  to  the  will  of  1709.  The  income 
£rom  the  Casa  estates  now  exceeds  6,000/. 
per  annum.  The  bulk  of  this  is  expended 
upon  an  elementary  day  school,  newly  erected 
at  Hackney,  for  boys  and  girls,  numbering 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty,  who  are  par- 
tially found  in  food  and  clothing,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  technical  institute,  in  connection 
with  which  are  several  exhibitions. 

[J.  B.Hollingvorth'a  Sennon,  vith  some  Ac- 
couotctf  Sir  John  Oasa,  1817;  Boyer'a  AddiIb 
of  Qneeo  Anne,  1736,  pp.  478,  515,  681,  637; 
Scheme  of  Charity  Commiasioners,  ordered  to  be 
printed  6  May  1895;  notes  kiodly  communi- 
cated by  Charles  Welch,  esq.,  F.SA.]     T.  S. 

GATES,  WILLIAM  LEIST  RBAD- 
"WIN  (1821-1895),  compiler,  eldest  son  of 
Robert  Gates,  solicitor,  of  Fakenham,  Nor- 
folk, and  his  wife,  Mary  Ann  Beadwin, 
was  bom  at  that  pUu»  on  12  Nov.  1831. 
He  was  educated  for  the  law  under  a  private 
tato^  and  after  passing  bis  examinations  at 
the  Loudon  University  went  to  Chatteris, 
(^asnbcidgediire.  He  subsequently  removed 
to  Gravesend  for  about  a  year,  but^  failing 
to  establish  a  practice,  took  an  appointment 
in  1844  as  articled  clerk  to  Jomi  Barfield, 
solicitor,  at  Thatcham,  Berkshire. 

His  work  proving  thoroughly  uncongenial 
and  irksome  to  him,  he  abuidoned  the  pro- 
fesaiim,  first  for  private  tuition^  and  later  oo 
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for  literature.  In  1848  hewttledat  Wilma- 
low,  OliMluie,  and  some  years  later  at  Dida- 
btuT,  near  Manchester.  In  1860  he  removed 
to  Linidon,  in  order  to  co-operate  with  his 
friend  Bernard  BolingbroLe  Woodward 
[q.  T.}  in  the  production  of  the  '  Encvolo- 
p»dia  of  Chronology/  which  he  completed 
itt  1872 ;  in  the  interval  he  edited  a  '  Dio- 
tiooary  of  General  Biogr^hy'  (London, 
1867,  8to;  Srd  ed.  1880).  Failing  health 
compelled  him  to  quit  London  in  September 
1887  for  Hai  res,  near  Uxbridge,  where  he  died 
on9Dee.l806.  On  26  July  1846  he  named 
Oadierine,  daughter  of  Aquila  Bobina  of 
Holt,  Norfolk. 

Beiddes  the  works  already  named  and  the 
article  on  'Chronology'  in  the  *Encyclo- 
pttdia  Britanmca'  (9tfa  edit.)  he  was 
aathor  of:  1.  "The  Pocket  Date  Book,' 
Jjondon,  1863,  8to,  which  ran  to  a  second 
edition.  3.  '  History  of  England  from  the 
Death  of  Edward  the  Confessor  to  the  Death 
of  King  John,' Londcm,  1874, 8vo.  He  edited 
and  hugely  re- wrote  '  The  Bkwraphieal 
Treasuzv ...  By  8.  Maunder,  OlirtoeDth 
edition,  London,  1866,  8to,  besides  superin- 
tending the  fourteenth  edition  in  1878  and 
a  Bubsecraent  one  in  1682.  He  also  trans- 
lated anaeditedToIs.  vi.  to  viii.  of  d'Autugnt's 
'  Hiatoiy  of  the  Beformation  in  Europe  in 
the  ^Kme  <tf  Oalrin,'  London,  1876-6,  Sto. 

[Private  infonnatJon ;  Brit.  Mos.  Cat] 

B.  B.  W. 

CATTUTBLD,  RIOHAKD  (1823-1887), 
Irish  antiquary,  was  bom  in  Cork  on  23  .i^ml 
1823,  and  educated  under  Dr.  Browne  at 
the  Bandon  endowed  school,  whence  he  waa 
admitted  a  pensioner  at  Trinity  Coll^, 
Dublin,  in  1641.  He  graduated  B.A.  in 
1846,  LL3.  in  1864,  and  LL.D.  in  1866. 
He  often  referred  to  the  benefit  he  derived 
while  at  college  from  the  lectures  in  an- 
cient philosophy  of  William  Archer  Butler 
[q.  T.J  In  1863  he  published  his  *Sinlla 
Ecdeetn  Hibemice  itlostrata.'  In  1667  he 
edited  for  tlis  Camden  Society  tiie  '  Diary 
of  Bowland  Davies,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Cork/ 
1689-M;  uidinl869heinibU8bed'Botulus 
Hub  Olonensis,' or  Pipe  BoU  of  Clc^rne.  In 
1860  he  discovered  at  Dunmanway  House, 
00.  Cork,  the  original  manuscript  of  the 
aiUobiagrai^cal  memoir  of  Sir  Richard  Cox, 
extending  from  1702  to  1707,  which  had 
been  useaby  Harris  in  his  edition  of  Ware's 
'  Writers  as  Ireland,'  and  published  the  frajp- 
ment  hi  exteiuo.  The  Society  of  Antiquaries 
elected  him  a  feUow  on  13  Feb.  1862. 
While  at  Oxford  in  this  year  he  discovered  in 
the  Bodleian  Library  the  curious  manuscript 
of  St.  Fin  Bane^'  which  he  copied  and 


published  in  1864.  In  the  same  year  he 
became  librarian  ai  the  Boyal  Cork  Insti- 
tution. In  1876  ^meazed  bis  important  edi- 
tion of  the  '  Countul  Book  of  the  Corporation 
of  Cork,'  followed  in  1877  by  '  The  B«vister 
of  theParish  of  Christ  Church,Cork.'  Next 
year  appeared  the  '  Council  Book  of  the  Cor- 
poration of  Youffhal,'  with  annals  and  appen- 
dices, to  whiui  succeeded  the  '  Council 
Book  of  the  Corporation  of  Einsale,  1662- 
1800.'  He  was  also  author  <^  *  Annals  of 
St.  Fin  Barre's  Cathedral,  Cork,'  1871,  and 
'  Annals  of  the  Oathedral  of  St,  Oolman, 
Ck^ne,'  besideB  nunerous  eontributicHu  to 
antiquarian  pBfiodioab  and  espeoially  to 
'Notes  and  Queries.'  As  an  aiduecdonst 
and  genealogist  he  had  few  rivsls,  and  bis 
assistance  was  seldom  sought  unsucoeesfuUy. 
He  was  appointed  in  1876,  by  royal  sign 
manual,  librarian  to  the  Queen's  College 
Cork,  and  in  1882  was  made  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  History 
at  Madrid.  He  was  also  a  member  for 
many  years  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
Normandy^  and  he  was  an  active  member  of 
the  committee  for  rebuilding  Cork  catJie- 
dral.  He  died  at  the  Royal  Corii  Institu- 
tion on  3  Feb.  1887,  and  was  buried  in  the 
churohyard  of  Douglas,  co.  Cork.  Bis  wife, 
Dora  Dowden,  survived  him. 

[Cork  Weekly  Sm,  19  Feb.  1887 ;  lines, 
S4Feb.  1887;  Athmmun,  1S87,  i.  390;  Mn 
of  the  Time,  1 2th  edit ;  Boasa's  Uodem  E^i^h 
Biography,  i.  fi73 ;  Brit.  Mw.  Cat.]  tTB. 

CAVE,  ALFRED  (1847-1900),  congr». 
national  divine,  bom  in  London  on  29  Aug, 
1847,  was  the  lourth  son  of  Benjamin  Cave 
by  his  wife,  Harriet  Jane,  daught«  of  Samuel 
Hackett.  He  was  educated  at  the  Phi1olo« 
gical  School,  Marylebone  Road,  London,  and 
orwinnUy  intended  to  study  medicine ;  but 
in  1866,havingreBolved  to  become  a  minister, 
he  entcu^  New  College,  London,  whence  he 
graduated  B.A.  at  London  University  in 
1870.  On  leaving  New  College  in  1872,  he 
became  miiuster  at  Berkhampstead,  whan  he 
removed  in  1876  to  Watford.  In  1880  he 
resinied  his  pastorate,  and  became  mofeasor 
of  Hebrew  and  chunw  history  at  Hackney 
CoU^^  Two  years  later  he  was  appointed 
principal  and  professor  of  apologetical,  doc- 
trinal, and  pastoral  theolc^,  omcee  which 
he  retained  uatil  hia  death.  In  1868  he  was 
chosen  congregational  union  lecturer,  taking 
as  his  subject  '  The  Inspiration  of  the  Old 
Testament  inductively  considered'  (London, 
1868,  6vo;  2nd  edit.  1889).  In  1889  he  re- 
ceived the  houoraiy  degree  of  D.D.  from  the 
university  of  St.  Andrews. 

In  1888  and  1898  Cave  waa  chairman  of 
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the  London  board  of  congragational  mini* 
itenj  and  in  1898-4  he  was  merobants'  leo- 
tnrer.  He  was  also  a  director  of  the  London 
Missionary  Boeietrand  of  the  Colonial  Mis- 
nonary  Society.  He  died  on  19  Dec.  1900 
at  Hackney  OolleffO  House,  Hampstead,  and 
was  buried  on  24  Dec.  In  1873  he  married 
Su«h  Rebecca  Hallifax  Fox,  who  survived 
him. 

Besides  the  work  already  mentioned  Cave 
was  the  author  of:  1.  '  The  Scriptural  Doc- 
trine of  Sacrifice  and  Atonement,'Edinburgh, 
1877.  8vo;  2nd  edit.  1890.  3.  'An  Intro- 
duction to  Theol<^/£dinhurgh,  1885, 8vo ; 
2nd  edit.  1896.  8. '  The  Battle  of  the  Stand- 
points, the  €HA  Testament  and  the  Higher 
OriticisDi/  London,  1690,  8vo;  2nd  edit. 
1892.  4.  'The  Spiritual  World:  the  last 
Word  of  Philosophy  and  the  first  Word  of 
Christ,'  London,  1894, 8vo.  B. '  The  Stoir  of 
the  Foundingof  Haclme^  College,' London, 
1898,  8vo.  He  also  assuted  in  translating 
Doner's  '  aiaubenslebre,*  1380-2, 4  vols.,  for 
Claims  'Foreign  Theological  Library.' 

[TimM,  20  Dec.  l»00;  Who's  Who,  1901.1 

E.  I.  O. 

OAVE,  Sib  LEWIS  WILLIAM  (1832- 
1807),  judge,  eldest  son  of  William  Care,  a 
sm^  landowner  of  Desborough,  Northamp- 
tonshire, by  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  was  bom  at 
Desboroi^h  on  8  July  1882.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Rngljy  School  and  UiaooiiL  College, 
Oxford,  of  iniush  he  ma  Crewe  e]dulntioner. 
He  matiienlated  on  26  Bbroh  1861,gradaated 
B  A.  (second  class  in  Htera  kumamom)  in 
1665, andproceededM.A. in  1877.  On27Jan. 
1656  he  was  admitted  student  at  the  Inner 
Temple,  and  was  there  called  to  the  bar  on 
10  June  1869,  and  elected  bencher  on  16  June 
1877.  He  went  at  first  the  midland  circuit, 
but  afterwards  migrated  to  the  north-eaabem, 
where  he  had  for  some  years  a  large  general 
practice.  In  1865  he  was  appointed  revising 
barrister,  in  1879  recorder  of  Lincoln,  and 
on  28  June  1676  was  gazetted  Q.C.  He 
was  commissioner  for  the  autumn  assize  in 
1877,  was  placed  on  the  Oxford  election 
commission  in  1880  (10  Sept.^,  and  in  1881 
was  raised  to  the  bench  as  justice  of  the 
high  court,  queen's  bench  division,  and 
hughted  (14  March,  1  April).  The  ap- 
p<untment  waa  unexpected,  as  Cave's  repu- 
tation was  greater  on  oirooit  than  in  the 
mete}polis,  but  was  amply  justified  b^  the 
result.  The  newjudgejomeduDosual  vigour 
and  soundness  of  judgment  to  a  businesslike 
habit  of  mind,  which  greatly  contributed  to 
dentatch.  He  seized  points  with  ronarkable 
rapidity,  and  his  stereotyped  response,  'That 
won't  do,  you  know.  Have  you  anything 
elaeP'or'What  do  you  say  to  that?'  ad- 


dressed to  the  opposing  counsel,  fraqoently 
servedto  cut  shoit  a  tediouaaqpiment.  Ho 
was  as  competent  in  criminal  as  m  civil  oaaea. 
His  knowledge  of  mercantile  affain  was  com- 
prehensive and  intimate,  and  especially  fitted 
him  for  the  post  of  bankruptcy  judge,  to 
which  he  was  asugned  on  the  transference 
of  the  jurisdiction  to  the  queen's  bench  di- 
vision under  the  Act  of  1883.  To  his  able 
administration  the  success  of  that  measure 
was  in  no  small  degree  due ;  and  had  he  re- 
tired from  the  bench  when  he  reaigned  the 
bankniptoyjttrisdietion,  at  Uie  eommeDoa- 
ment  of  1891,  he  woiud  have  avoided  a 
certain  loss  of  reputation.  He  never  again 
showed  equal  vigour,  and  the  signs  of  decay 
were  paintully  manifest  for  some  time  before 
his  death  (of  jwralvsia)  at  his  residenoe, 
Manor  House,  WoodmauBteme,  Epsom,  on 
7  Sept.  1897.  His  renuuns  were  interred  at 
St.  Peter's,  Woodmansterne,  on  10  Sept. 

Cave  was  burly  in  person  and  bluff  in 
manner,  and  looked,  as  he  was,  the  very  in- 
carnation of  sound  commonsense.  He  mar- 
ried on  6  Aug.  1666  Julia,  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  C.  F.  Watkins,  vicar  of  BrixwcHth, 
Nnthamptoushire,  by  whom  he  had  iasoe. 

He  was  joint  editor  of :  1.  Stone's  '  Prac- 
tice of  Petty  Sessions,'  Londou,  1861  (7th 
edit.).  8ro.  2.  'Reports  of  the  Court  for 
the  Consideration  of  Crown  Oases  Reserved,' 
London,  1881-^.  Bvo,  3.  Ths  third  volume 
of  the  thirteenth  edition  Bum's  'Justice 
of  the  Peace,'  Londotti  1869,  8vo.  He  wu 
solely  responstUe  tar  the  sixth  and  aerenth 
editions  of  Addison's '  Treatise  on  the  Law 
of  Oontracts,'  London,  1869, 1875,  Svo,  and 
for  the  fifth  edition  of  Ad^sim's '  Law  of 
Torts,'  London,  1879,  8to. 

[Foster's  Men  at  the  Bar,  Alumni  Oion.,  and 
Baronetage;  London  Gazette.  10  Sept  1880; 
Pari.  Pap.  (H.  C),  1881,  c  2850 ;  Times,  SBept. 
1867;  Ann.  Reg.  1897,  ii.  176;  Law  Joum. 
11  Sept.  1897;  Lav  Tines,  11  Sept.  1897:  So- 
lieitofB  Joum.  II  Sept.  1897;  Hen  aad  Women 
of  tiie  Time,  189S ;  Tani^  Fair.  7  Dea  189S  ; 
BineU'a  Ufa  of  Lodnrood,  p.  84;  Lav  Ma«. 
aod  Rev.  4th  aar.  zziii  89-43.]      J.  IL  B. 

CAVENDISH  (1830-1899),  pseudonym. 
[See  Jones,  Hekbt,] 

OAyKNDISH,A])A(1839-1895)^actieae, 
made  her  first  Mnpearanoe  at  the  New  Royaltry 
on  31  Aug.  1868  as  Belina  Squeers  in  a  biiEw 
letta  called  *  The  I^rates  of  Putney,'  on 
26  Sept,  was  Venus  in  Mr.  Bnrnand's 
'  Lcion,  and  on  IS  April  1866  Hippodamia  in 
'FirithouSjSonoflxion.'  AttheHaymarket, 
in '  A  Romantic  Attachment,'  on  15  ^b.l866, 
she  essayed  comedy  for  the  first  time.  After 
playing  Mrs.  Feathei^in '  A  Widow  Hunt' 
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and  at  the  St.  Jamea'e  Lady  Avondale  in  the 
'  School  of  Eefonn,'  she  first  distingoished 
herself  as  the  original  Mrs.  Pinchbeck  in 
Robertson's  adaptation  'Home,'Haymarket, 
8  Jan.  1869.  At  the  opening  of  the  Vau- 
derille  on  16  April  1870  she  was  the  original 
Mn.  Darlington  in  'For  Lore  or  Hon^.' 
At  the  OloM  she  ^yed  the  Marchesa  San 
Pietro  in  'Marco  S^a;'  at  the  Royalty 
Grace  Elliot  in  Mtfston's  '  lismed  for  Life 
at  the  Gaiety  Donna  Diana  in  a  revival  of 
the  piece  so  named ;  and  at  the  Court  Estelle 
in  'Broken  Spells.'  Her  greatest  success 
was  Mercy  Merrick  in  Wilkie  Oollin^s  *  New 
Magdalen,*  at  the  Olympic,  on  19  May  1873, 
when  her  acting  made  the  fortune  of  an  un- 
pleasant piece.  Shewas  for  a  time  manager 
of  the  Olympic,  at  which  she  played  several 
original  parts,  and  was  seen  as  Juliet.  Lady 
Cluicartv,  an  orif^nal  part  in  Taylor's  piece 
so  namea,  was  given  on  9  March  1874.  She 
was  also  seen  as  Madonna  Pia  in  'Put  to  the 
Test.*  InAprill875,attheGaiety,Bheplayed 
Beatricein 'MuchAdo  about  Nothing.'  At 
the  Globe,  on  16  April  1876,  she  was  the 
hernne  of  Wilkie  CoUins's  'HissOwilt.'  On 
16  Jam. 1877 she  was  at  the  Olympic  the  Qaeen 
ofConnaught  intbeineoesonamfld.  In  1878 
■he  went  to  America,  opening  at  the  Broad- 
way as  Mercy  Merrick,  and  playing  through 
the  United  States  as  Rosalind,  Lady  Teaxle, 
and  Juliet,  In  1877  she  opened  the  St. 
James's  as  Lady  Teazle.  On  10  June  she 
played  Blanche  in  '  Night  and  Morning,'  a 
rendering  of  'La  Joie  fait  Peur.'  On  her 
marriage,  on  8  May  1886,  to  Francis  Albert 
Marshall  [q.  v.],  she  practically  retired  from 
the  stage,  but  after  his  death,  on  28  Dec.  1889, 
acted  oocasLonally  in  the  country.  She  had 
good  gifts  in  comedy  and  serious  drama,  and 
was  more  than  respectable  in  Shakespearean 
characters.  She  died  in  London  6  Oct.  1895. 

[Personal  knowledm;  Pascoe'a  Dramatic  list ; 
Seott  and  Homrd's  Blanehard ;  Hollingsbead's 
Oaie^  Chronicles ;  Oook's  Nights  at  the  Flay; 
Athenmmi,  12  Oet.  189Jf;  Sunday  O^mas;  The 
Theatre ;  Era,  varions  years.]  J.  E, 

CAVENDISH,  Sib  CHARLES  (1691- 
1654),  mathematician,  born  in  1691,  was  the 
youngest  son  of  Sir  Charles  Cavendish  (1663- 
1617),  of  Welbeck  Abbey,  Nottinghamshire, 
by  his  second  wife,  Catherine,  Baroness  Ogle 
(d.  1629),  only  surviving  daughter  of  Cuth- 
bertOgle.baron  Ogle  (rf.  1697).  Sir  William 
Cavendish  [q.  vJ  was  his  grandfatJier,  and 
William  Cavendish,  first  duse  of  Newcastle 
[q.  T.^  was  his  brother.  From  his  youth  he 
inclined  to  leaminj^.  According  to  John 
Aubr^  '  he  was  a  little  weake  oiooked  man, 
and  nature  having  not  adapted  liim  for  tho 


court  nor  campe,  he  betooke  lunjselfe  to  the 
study  of  the  mathematiques,  wherein  he  be- 
came a  great  master.'  In  March  1612  he  and 
his  brouier  accompanied  Sir  Henry  Wotton 

SI,  v.]  to  France  (Nioholb,  iVt^FSMss  tjf 
(MM*  1, 1828,  il  488).  His  father,  on  his 
death  in  1617,  left  him  a  good  estate,  and  he 
devoted  himself  to  th»  collection  «  matha- 
matical  works  and  tiie  •pattamge  of  math^ 
maticians.  He  was  knighted  at  WelbcMik 
on  10  Aug.  1619  during  a  visit  of  the  king 
to  his  brother  (ib.  iii.  669-60).  On  28  Jan. 
163S-4  he  was  returned  to  parliament  for 
the  borough  of  Nottingham.  He  was  also 
returned  for  the  same  place  to  the  third 
parliament  of  Charles  I  on  18  Feb.  1027-8, 
and  to  the  Short  parliament  on  SO  March 
1640.  On  the  outbred  of  the  civil  war 
Cavendish,  with  his  brother  Newcastle,  en- 
tered the  king's  service,  serving  under  his 
brother  as  lieutenant^neral  of  the  horse. 
He  behaved  with  great  gallantry  in  several 
actions,  partienlanv  distinguishing  himself 
at  Marston  Moor  (OuKmriMnr,  Sitt&ry  of 
tXe  RebelUon,  1888,  iii.  S76).  After  that 
battle,  despairing  of  Uie  royal  caose,  he 
repured  to  Scarborough  and  embai^sd  with 
his  brother  for  Hamburg,  where  he  arrived 
on  8  July  1644.  He  accompanied  his 
brother  to  Paris  in  1646  and  to  The  H^gue. 
On  4  May  1649  he  petitioned  the  committee 
for  compounding  to  he  permitted  to  com- 
pound hiB  delinquency  in  the  first  war,  and 
on  27  Aug.,  his  fine  naving  been  paid,  an 
order  was  made  for  discharging  his  estate. 
On  4  Jan.  1660-1,  however,  the  committee 
for  Stafibrdshire  informed  the  committee 
for  compounding  that  Sir  Charles  had  been 
beyond  seas  at  the  time  of  his  composition, 
and  that  he  was  a  very  dangerous  per- 
son.  On  27  and  28  Much  the  sequestration. 

his  estates  was  ordered  on  aeeonnt 
his  adherence  to  Oharlee  Stoart  and  of  his 
being  abroad  without  leave  (cf.  Oak  BUUe 
Papers,  Dom.  1661,  p.  114).  Cavendish 
was  disinclined  to  make  any  concession  by 
returning  to  England,  but  as  the  revenue 
from  his  estates  was  serviceable  to  his  family, 
his  brother  Newcastle  induced  Clarendon  to 
persuade  him  to  laxikB  his  submission.  He 
accordingly  repaired  to  England  in  ^e 
beginning  of  November  with  Lady  New- 
castle. They  staged  in  Southwark  and 
afterwards  in  lodinngs  at  Covent  Garden,  in 
great  poverty.  He  was  finally  admitted  to 
compound,  and  succeeded  in  purchasing 
Weloeck  and  Boleover  which  had  been  con- 
fiscated £rom  his  brother.  The  proceedings 
in  regard  to  his  estates  were  not  oom^wted 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  waabunad  at 
Boleover  In  the  fiunily  vault  m  4  Feb. 
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1663-4.  Another  acooiuit  pUoea  hU  death 
Bomedays later  (see  Cal.  qf  CutrendonPapert, 
1860,  ii,  317).   He  was  unmarried. 

CftTendish  was  noted  for  his  mathematical 
knowledge  as  well  as  for  his  love  of  mathe- 
maticians. Aubrey  lelates  that  '  he  had 
collected  in  Italie,  France,  &c.,  with  no 
<p¥i|^ll  chaidge,  as  many  manuscript  mathe- 
matical! bookes  as  filledahoggeshead, which 
he  intended  to  have  printed ;  which  if  he 
had  lived  to  have  donne,  the  growth  of 
mothrauticaUleumng  had  been  thirty  yeares 
or  more  forwarder  thui  'tis,'  Bis  executor, 
■in  afctMney  of  OUffiard'a  Inn,  dying,  however, 
left  the  mutuaeriptB  in  the  euatody  of  his 
wife,  who  wld  them  as  wute  paper.  Gaven- 
diah  wu  a  gnnt  admirer  of  Ben6  Descartes 
and  tried  to  induce  him  and  Claude  Mr- 
dcHTge  to  come  to  England  that  thev  might 
settle  there  under  the  patronage  of  Charles  I. 
According  to  John  Wallis  (1615-170S) 
[q.  v.],  however,  he  convinced  Giles  Per- 
Bonne  de  fioberval  that  Deeoartea  was  in- 
debted to  Thomas  Harrbt  [q.  v,]  in  his 
additions  to  the  theory  of  equations.  In 
1636  Mydorge  seat  Cavendish  his  treatise 
on  refracti<Mi  (Sitt.  MS8.  Comm.  Portland 
MSS.  ii.  p.  138),  which  was  probably  iden- 
tical with  his  'Prodromi  catoptricorum  et 
dioptricorum,'  pablished  in  Pans  three  years 
later.  Cavenoish  was  also  the  friend  of 
Pierre  Gassend,  WiUiam  Oughtred  [q.  v.], 
and  John  Tw^den  [q.  v.]  According  to 
John  Pell  [q.  v.]  *  he  writt  severall  things 
in  mathemi^qiiflB  for  his  owne  pleasure.*  A 
number  of  his  letters  to  that  mathematician 
are  preserved  among  the  Birch  manuampto 
in  the  British  Museum,  and  some  of  them 
were  printed  by  Bobert  Vaoghan  (1705- 
1868)  [q.  T,]  in  the  second  volume  of  his 
'Protectorate  of  Cromwell '  (1838)  (where 
Cavendish  is  confused  with  his  nephew. 
Lord  Mansfield]),  and  by  Jamas  Orohiurd 
HalliweU  [q.  v.]  in  his  '  Collection  of  Letters 
illustrative  of  the  Progress  of  Science  in 
England'  {Stat.  8oe.  of  SdmeSf  1841). 
Cavendish  was  probablv  the  author  of  some 
mathematical  papers,  formerly  in  the  pos- 
session of  John  MoQie  (1646-17U)_rq.  t.], 
bishop  of  Ely,  attributed  by  White  Eennett 
fq.  Tj  to  our  Charles  Cavendish  [q.  t.1, 
brotiier  of  the  Earl  of  Devonshire.  His 
uster^in-Uw,  the  Duchess  of  Newcastle, 
dedicated  to  him  her  '  Poems  and  Fancies ' 
(1663).  A  letter  from  Hobbes  to  Cavendish 
dated  1641  is  in  the  Harleian  MSS.  (6796, 
f.  298),  and  another  firam  Pall  dated  18  Feb. 
1644-5  is  preserved  in  the  same  eoUsction 
(t».  6706,  S.  296-6). 

[Life  of  William  Cavsndish,  Duke  of  Nev- 
ea^  ed.  a  H.  Firth.  1881.  iadsx;  Lk^d's 


Hemoirea,  1668,  p.  672;  Cdlins's  Hist.  CoUec< 
tions  of  Noble  Families,  1752,  pp.  24-ff ;  Attbrey's 
Brief  Lives,  ed.  Clark,  1888, 1.  163-4,  866,  870, 
S86;  Rigaud's  CorreBp.  of  Hcientiflo  Hen,  1811, 
t.  22,  28,  29,  66,  87,  88 ;  Calendar  of  Committee 
for  Componnding,  pp.  2021-8 ;  Clareodon  State 
P^wn,  iii  S4.  2SS ;  Bbr/b  Gen.  Peerage,  p. 
48  ;  Hist.  MSS,  Oomm.  Portland  MSa  ii.  186, 
1S8 ;  Ssnfezd  and  Townssnd's  Qnat  Oovenuag 
VamiUei,  18«S,  i.  144.]  JL  I,  0. 

OAVENDIBH,  WILLIAM,  seventh 
DvzB  OF  Dbtobtshiss,  seventh  MAsauis  ow 
HABTDTsiaBr,  tenth  Eabl  or  DsnunmBH, 
and  secMid  EutL  or  Bubuhstov  n.806- 
1801),  bom  on  27  April  1808,  in  Charles 
Street,  Berkeley  Square,  was  tJua  eldest  son 
of  William  Cavendish  (1782-1812),  by  his 
wife  Louisa  (d.  18  April  1863),  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Cornelius  OX!yallaghui,  first  Baron 
Usmore,  Lord  Georve  Augustas  Henry 
Cavendish,  first  earl  of  Burlington  (1764- 
1834),  was  his  grandfather,  and  William 
Cavendish,  fourth  duke  of  Devonshire  [q,T,], 
was  his  n^t-grandfather.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Eton  and  «t  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, graduating  B.A.  in  1820  as  second 
vrrangler  and  ei^th  classic,  Henry  Philpott 
[q.  y. J  afterward  bishop  of  Worcester,  being 
senior  wnn^er.  In  the  ensuing  examina- 
tion for  the  Smith's  ^ues  the  oraer  of  their 
names  was  reversed.  He  wss  also  eighth 
in  the  first  class  of  tfae  elasstoal  tripos.  He 
graduated  M,A.  in  1829,  and  reoeiTed  the 
honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  on  6  July  163<^ 
On  18  June  1829  he  was  returned  Ibr  the 
univOTsity  to  the  House  of  Commons,  where 
in  1881  and  1832  he  supported  the  govenn 
meat  proposals  for  parliamentuy  reform. 
He  was,  m  consequence,  rejected  by  the 
university  at  the  election  of  1831,  but  on 
13  July  was  returned  for  Malton  in  Yorkshire. 
On  10  Sept.  1681  his  grandfather  was  created 
Karl  of  Burlington,  and  he  was  henc^^h 
styled  Lord  Cavendish,  In  the  same  year 
accepting  the  Chiltem  Hundreds  he  suc- 
ceeded ms  grandfEither  as  M.P,  for  Derby- 
shire on  22  Sept.,  and  on  24  Dec.  1832  he 
was  returned  &t  North  Derbyshire,  which 
he  con^ned  to  rnvesent  nnti^  on  9  May 
18S4f  he  snoceeded  his  grand&ther  as  saoond 
earl  of  Bnrlingtw.  On  Ifi  Jan.  1858  he  sufr< 
eeeded  hie  ooumn,  William  Geone  Spenoer 
Cavendish,  sixth  duke  of  Devonshire  [q.  v.] 

From  the  time  of  his  removal  to  the  npper 
house  Burlington  abandoned  politics  ind 
devoted  himsuf  to  the  scientific  and  indns* 
trial  concerns  of  the  countxy.  On  entering 
into  possession  of  the  ducal  estates  he  fo^d 
them  heavily  encumbered,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  relieving  them  of  their  burd^is. 
He  sikowed  himself  an  enlightened  and 
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Ubenl  landowaw,  contribating  200,00CM. 
tomrdi  the  exteuHDii  of  itilmys  in  Oork 
and  Wateifcnd,  wlieze  his  Irish  estate  ci 
JJanum  was  situated.  In  Ewlaad  his 
name  was  partionlarly  assooatea  with  the 
deTelapment  of  Banow-in-FanieM,  where 
ha  asaeted  to  establish  the  iion  mining  and 
Btael  producing  indiutiieB.  He  was  cnair- 
man  of  the  Barrow  Hamatite  Company  on 
its  CMistitution  on  1  Jan.  1866,  and  with 
(Sir)  James  Ramsden  promoted  the  Fumeis 
railway  and  the  Deronahiie  and  Buccleuoh 
docks,  which  were  opened  ip  September 
1867.  He  was  also  closely  assodatod  with 
tho  growth  of  both  Eastbourne  and  Buxton, 
where  he  owned  much  property,  as  watering 
plaoes. 

DeTonshire  was  first  preudent  of  the  Iron 
and  Steel  Institute  onita  foondation  in  1668, 
and  was  a  manifteant  contributor  to  the 
Yorfcahire  CoIlegB  of  SoioMW  and  to  Owens 
CoUflg^  Manchester.  He  was  chancellor 
the  nnirersi^  of  London  from  1886  to  1666, 
and  on  the  death  of  the  prince  consort  in 
1861  was  chosen  chancellor  of  Oambtidge 
Unirersity,  an  office  which  he  retained  tUl 
his  death.  After  the  foundation  of  Victoria 
UniTendty  in  1880,  he  became  its  first  chan- 
eelhir.  He  was  chairman  of  the  royal  com- 
misnon  on  scientific  instruction  and  the 
adTaneement  of  science,  and  presented  the 
Cavendish  laboratory  to  Cambridge  Univee^ 
aity.  He  was  one  of  the  original  founders 
of  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society  in  1889, 
and  was  pre»dent  in  1870,  On  26  July 
1871  he  was  nominated  a  trustee  of  the 
British  Museum.  For  fifty  jrears  ha  was  a 
breeder  of  shOTthozns,  and  hia  Holksr  bard 
had  a  wide  lepntalion. 

Deronahin  rar^y  spoke  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  He  supported  Oladstone's  Iridi 
Church  Bill  in  18o9,  and  remained  in  har- 
mony with  that  statesman  until  the  secession 
of  the  liberal  unioniBtB  in  1885  on  the  ques- 
tion of  home  rule,  when  he  became  chairman 
of  the  Loyal  and  Patriotic  Union.  He  was 
nominated  K.U-.  on  26  March  1868,  and  a 
privy  councillor  on  36  March  1876. 

Devonshire  died  on  21  Dec.  1891  at  Holker 
Hall,  his  favourite  residence,  iwar  Orange  in 
Lancashire,  and  was  buried  at  EdenBor,near 
Ohatswortn,  on  26  Dec.  He  was  married  on 
6  Aug.  1839,  at  Devonshire  House,  to  Blanche 
Qeor^ana  (1812-1840),  fourth  daughter  of 
George  Howard,  sixth  earl  of  Osrlisls  [q.  v.] 
By  he  had  three  sons — Spenoer  Compton 
Oavendish,  eighth  doke  (16SS-1908),  Lord 
Frederick Oharles Cavendishjo.  v.], and  Lord 
Edward  Cavendish  (1838-1^1)— and  one 
daughter ,LadyLoaisa  Caroline,  married  on  26 
Sept.  1666  toReaMdrairsl  Fraocis  X^ertou, 


Devonahire's  portrait,  painted  by  Mr. 
Henry  Tanworth  Wells,  waa  presented  to 
the  uoa  and  Steel  Institute  on  19  March 
1873  by  a  sabser^ti(m  among  the  members 
<tf  the  institute. 

[Times,  23  Dec  1891;  Froeeediuga  of  the 
Boyal  Society,  1892,  vol.  ti.  pp.  xzzviii-zli ; 
Jooroal  of  thft  Iron  aad  Steel  iastitate,  18S9 
pp.  5-28, 1872  L  318,  1882  ii.  lSO-7;  Doyle's 
Official  Baronage,  1866.]  B.  L  0. 

OATLET,  ARTHUR  (1821-1895),  ma^ 
thematician,  the  second  son  of  Henry  Cayley 
by  his  viife  Maria  Antonla  Doughty,  was 
bom  at  Richmond  in  Surrey  on  10  Aug.  1821. 
He  entered  Trinity  College,  Cambndge,  in 
1888,  and  became  scholar  of  the  college  in 
184a  In  1812  he  graduated  as  senior 
wrangler,  and  was  awuded  the  first  Smith's 
fnm  immediately  afterwards ;  and  he  was 
admitted  to  a  Trinity  fellowslup  cm  8  Oct.  in 
that  year.  He  ranuned  in  (Sunbridge  for 
a  few  years,  giving  himself  up  chiSy  to 
mathematical  research,  and  laying  the  foun^ 
tion  of  several  ranges  of  investigation  which 
occupied  him  throughout  his  lue.  No  con- 
genial ^pointment,  however,  o&red  itself 
which  was  sufBcient  to  keep  him  in  residence; 
it  thus  became  necessary  to  choose  some 
profession.  He  selected  law,  left  Cambridge 
m  1846,  was  admitted  student  of  Lincoln^s 
Inn  on  20  April  1846,  and  was  called  to  the 
bar  on  8  M&y  1849.  He  devoted  himself 
strictly  to  conveyancing;  yet,  instead  of 
attempting  to  secure  a  large  practice,  he 
carefully  umited  the  amount  of  work  he 
would  undertake.  He  made  a  distinct  re- 
putation by  the  exeellence  (rfhis  draifta,  uid 
it  waa  assuted  that,  had  he  oarsd,  ha  miriit 
have  achieved  a  hi^h  legal  pcaition;  but 
during  the  wh<de  of  his  l^u  caraw  he  spent 
his  jealously  guarded  leisure  in  the  pnni^ 
of  mathematics. 

Cayley  remained  at  the  bar  for  fbnrteen 
years.  As  an  indication  of  his  nu^hematiod 
activity  during  this  period,  it  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  mention  that  no  published  more  than 
two  hundred  mathematical  papers,  which 
include  some  of  his  most  briUiaot  discoveries. 
A  change  made  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Sadlarian  foundation  at  Cambridge  led  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Sadlerian  professor^ 
ship  of  pure  mathematics  in  that  university ; 
and  on  10  June  1863  Oavley  waa  elected  into 
the  profeasorslup,aa  omcawhieh  ha  held  for 
the  rest  of  his  lift.  HenoefiHrward  he  lived 
in  the  uniTUiity,  often  takiiuf  an  important 
share  in  its  administration,  bat  finding  his 
greatest  happiness  in  the  discharge  of  his 
statutory  duty  'to  explain  and  teach  the 
priinciples  of  pure  mathematia^  and  to  apply 
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himself  to  the  adT&ncement  of  that  science. 
Such  a  life  naturally  was  of  a  quiet  tenor, 
and  Cayley  did  not  possess  the  amldtion  of 
playinff  a  prominent  pact  in  pnUic  life. 
Indeed,  it  was  seldom  that  duliee  fall  to  him 
which  brought  him  into  popular  notice ; 
perhaps  the  most  couspicuous  exception  was 
his  prendmey  of  the  British  Association  in 
1888.  Scientific  honours  came  to  him  in 
copious  measure.  He  was  made  an  honorary 
fellow  of  Trinity  in  1872,  and  three  years 
later  was  made  an  ordinary  fellow  once  more, 
his  first  tenure  having  lapsed  in  1663.  He 
received  honorary  degrees  from  many  bodies, 
among  others  from  Oxford,  Dublin,  Edin- 
burgh, Qottit^n,  Heidelbe^,  Leyden,  and 
Bologna,  as  well  as  from  his  own  university. 
From  the  Royal  Society  of  London  (of  which 
he  was  elected  fellow  on  S  June  1662)  here- 
oeived  a  Royal  medal  in  1859  ud  the  Copley 
medal  in  lEj82,  the  latter  being  the.higneet 
honour  which  that  body  can  bestow.  In 
addition  to  membership  of  all  the  leading 
seientifle  societies  of  his  own  country,  he 
was  an  honoraryforeign  memberof  the  French 
Institute  and  of  the  academies  of  Berlin, 
Gottingra,  St.  Petersbui^,  Milan,  Rome, 
Leyden,  Ups^,  and  Hungary ;  and  he  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  from  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  Baltimore,  to  deliver  a  special 
course  of  lectures  there,  discharging  this 
office  between  December  1881  and  June  1882. 
His  life  pursued  an  even  scieatiflc  course, 
and  bis  productive  activity  in  mathematics 
was  terminated  only  by  his  death,  which 
occurred  at  Oambridge  on  S6  Jan.  1896.  He 
ia  buried  in  the  Mill  Road  ceanetery,  Cam- 
1nid{[e.  His  porteait,  painted  by  Mr.  Lowes 
Dickinson  in  1874,  hangs  in  the  dining  hall 
of  Trinity  college ;  and  a  bust,  by  Mr.  Henry 
Wiles,  was  placed  in  1886  in  the  library  of 
that  college. 

Cayley  contributed  to  nearly  eveiy  aub- 
ject  in  the  range  of  pure  matliematics,  and 
eome  of  its  branches  owe  their  origin  to  him. 
Conspicuously  among  these  may  be  cited 
the  theory  of  invariants  and  oovariants ;  the 
general  establishment  of  hype^;eometry  on 
broad  foundations,  and  specially  the  intro- 
duction of  *  the  absolute '  mto  the  discussion 
of  metrical  properties;  the  profound  develop- 
ment  of  branches  of  algebra,  which  first  were 
explunedinamemoironmatrieea;  contribu- 
tions to  the  theory  of  groups  of  operations ; 
and  advances  in  the  theoxr  of  the  solution 
of  the  ciuintic  equation.  Not  less  important 
were  his  CMitributions  to  the  theory  of  ana- 
lytical geometry,  alike  in  regard  to  curves 
and  to  Burfacea.  There  is  hardly  an  important 
question  in  the  whole  range  ot  either  subject 
in  thestdntionof  wbiohhehas  not  had  some 


share.   Nor  is  it  to  the  various  theories  in 

Sire  mathematics  alone  tiaA  he  eontribnted. 
is  H»vices  in  the  region  of  ^eoreUcal 
astronomy  were  of  substantial  importance ; 
and  in  one  instance  he  was  enabled,  by  an 
elaborate  piece  of  refined  analysis,  to  take 
part  in  settling  a  controversy  between  his 
mend,  John  Couch  Adams  [q.  v.  SuppL],  and 
some  Frmich  astronomers.  Also,  in  naming 
any  estimate  of  his  work,  account  should  be 
taken  of  the  various  papers  he  wrote  upon 
theoretical  dynamics,  and  in  particular  of 
two  reports  upon  that  subject  presented  to 
the  British  Association.  It  remains,  of 
coum,  with  the  future  to  assign  him  his 

B)sition  among  the  masters  of  nis  science, 
y  his  contemporaries  he  was  acknowledged 
one  of  the  greatest  mathematicians  ofliis 
time. 

As  rmrds  his  publicati(aiB,the  body  is  to 
be  found  in  the  memoirs  oonbibuted,  throu^ 
more  than  fifty  years,  to  various  mathematieal 
journals  and  to  the  proceedinn  of  loamad 
societies.  His  papers,  amounting  to  move 
than  nine  bunded  in  number,  have  been 
collected  and  issued  in  a  set  of  thirteen 
volumes,  together  with  an  index  vcdnote,  by 
the  Cambridee  University  Press  (1669-«8). 
Cayley  himself  published  only  one  separate 
book,  'A  Treatise  on  Elliptic  Functions' 
(Cambridge,  1876;  a  second  edition,  wi^ 
only  slight  changes,  waa  pnbUahed  in  1895 
afbenr  his  death). 

[Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Soc.  vol.  Iviii. 
(1895),  pp.  i-xliii,  reprinted  as  a  preface  to  vol, 
Tiii.  of  the  Collected  Mathematical  Papers,  as 
just  quoted.  The  exact  dates  and  placm  of  the 
pnbboatiott  of  his  memoixs  are  stated  in  eoB- 
neetion  with  each  paper  ecmtained  in  Qie  tiiirtma 
volumes.  Pr^sd  to  ytA,  zL  is  an  ezcellest 
photogra^  of  Cayley     Mr.  A.  Ot,  Dew-3mith.i 

A.  R.  F. 

OEOIL,  ARTHUR,  whose  real  name  was 
Abthub  Ceoii.  BLUarr  (1843-1896),  actor, 
bom  near  London  in  1843,  played  as  an 
amateur  at  the  Richmond  theatre  and  else- 
where, and  made,  as  Arthur  Cecil,  on 
Easter  Monday  1869,  his  first  professional 
airpearance  at  the  Gallery  of  Illustration 
with  the  German  Reeds  asMr.  Churchmouse 
in  Mr.  Gilbert's  *  No  Cards,'  and  Box  in  the 
musical  rendering  of '  Box  and  Got  '  by  Mr. 
BumandandSirAztburSuIlivan.  In  1674  he 
joined  the  company  at  the  Globe,  appearing 
on  34  Jan.  as  Jonathan  Wagstaff  in  Mr.  G  il- 
bert's '  0(»ninitted  for  Trial/  tatd  playing  on 
6  April  Mr.  Justice  Jones  in  Albery'e  '  Wig 
and  Gown.*  At  the  Gaiety  on  19  Dec  he 
was  Dr.  Cains,  and  in  the  following  Fe- 
bruary, at  the  Opera  Comique,  Toneh^one. 
Other  parts  in  which  he  waa  seen  were  Sir 
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llarcourt  Courtly  in  'London  A.sBuranc8/ 
Honsienr  Jacques  in  the  musical  piece  so 
named,  Duke  Anatole  in  the  'Island  of 
BachekiiB,*  Oharlee  in  Bynxi*8  'Oil  and 
Vinemr/  Sir  ^ter  Teasle,  Tony  Lumpkin, 
and  TourlHllcai  in  *  To  Fuents  and  Guar- 
dians.' At  the  Globe  on  U  Apnl  1876  he 
was  the  first  Dr.  Downward  in  Wilkie  Col- 
lins's '  Miss  GKnlt,'  hariiuf  previously  at  the 
Haymarket  on  6  Feb.  played  Chappuis  in 
Taylor's  'Anne  Bolayn.'  On  80  Sent,  at 
the  Prince  of  Wales's  he  was  in '  Peril '  the 
first  Sir  Woodbine  Orafton.  The  Rer.  Noel 
Haysorth  in  the  '  Vicarage '  followed  on 
SI  March  1877,  and  Baron  StMn  in  'Diplo- 
macy'on  12  Jan.  1878.  There  also  he  played 
Sam  Qerridge  in '  Caste '  and  Tom  Diboles  in 
'Good  for  Nothing/  On  27  Sept.  1879  he 
was  the  Srst  JohnHamond,  M.F.,  in  '  Duty.' 
At  the  opening  by  the  Bancrofts  of  thaHa^- 
marist  on  81  Jan.  1880  he  j^yed  GraTsa  m 
'  Monay.'  He  was  Lord  Ftanninn  in '  80- 
eie^/  and  Oenants  ia '  Plot  and  Fusion.' 

At  the  Court  theatre,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  which  he  was  subsequently  asso- 
ciated with  John  Clayton  [q.  t.  Buppl.],  he 
was  on  34  Sept.  1681  the  first  Baion  Verdu- 
ret  in  *  Honour.'  At  this  house  he  was  the 
first  Connor  Hemiessy  in  the  'Sector'  on 
24  Mtffch  188S,  and  subsequently  played  Mr. 
Gnyon  in  the  'Millionaire,'  Kiefaard  Black- 
bum  in  'Ma^^^s  LoTera/  Buxton  Scott  in 
'Young  Mrs.  Winthrop,'  Lord  Henry  Tober 
in  the  'Opal  Ring,'  Mr.  Posket  in  the 
'  Mag^trate,'  Vere  Queckett  in  the  'Sohool- 
mistrsM,'  and  Blore  in  '  Dandy  Dick.'  The 
theatre  then  closed.  When,  under  Mza. 
John  Wood  and  Mr.  A,  Chudleirit,  the  new 
house  opened  (24  Sept.  1888),  ne  was  the 
fint  Miles  Henniker  in '  Hamnu.'  On  7  Esb. 
1880  he  played  at  tho  Gomedy  Flokwiok  in 
a  cantata  so  named.  At  the  Conrt  he  was 
S.Berkeley  Brue  in  '  Annt  Jack'  on  18  Jul^, 
Sir  Julian  Twembley  in  the  '  Cabinet  Mim- 
eter'  on23  Apiil  1890,  the  Duke  of  Doaoway 
in  tbe'VolMDo'  on  14  March  1891,  and 
Stuart  Crosse  in  the  'Late Lamented'  on 
6  May.  At  the  Comedy  he  was  on  21  April 
1892  thefirst  Charles  Deakinin  the '  Widow,' 
and  at  the  Court  Sir  James  ^omatonin  the 
'Guardsman '  on  20  Oct.  On  18  Feb.  1893 
he  repeated  attheOarrick  Baron  Stein.  He 
sufimd  much  from  gout,  died  at  the  Orleans 
Clut^  Brighton,  on  16  April  1696,  and  was 
buried  at  Hortlahe.  In  addition  to  his  per^ 
fornuBcei,  the  list  of  which  ia  not  quite 
complete,  he  gave  entertainnwits  in  society 
and  wrote  aonga  which  had  some  vogue. 
He  was  athorough  artist  and  a  dever  actor, 
more  remarkable  for  aeatneaa  thaa  xohnst' 
oeM  or  strength. 


[fsMtuial  knowledge;  Paacoe's  Dnmatie 
Lilt;  Cook's  Nighta  at  the  Ptay;  800U  and 
Howaxdii  Blandiard;  Dnmatie  Fteiage;  The 
Theatre,  varioiu  yeora ;  Era  Almanack,  Tarioua 
jreats;  Sanday  Timss,  Tarious  years;  Holliog*- 
head's  Oairty  Chronicles.]  J.  K. 

OECIL^  alios  BNOWDEN,  JOHN  (1568- 
1026]|,  priest  and  political  adTenturer,  was 
bom  m  1868  of  parents  who  lived  at  Wor- 
cester. He  was  educated  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Oxford  {Douajf  Diarieg,  p.  368),  became 
a  Roman  catholic,  joined  the  semtnarr  at 
Rhoima  in  August  1683,  and  in  AprU  of 
the  following  year,  when  he  was  twenty-six 
years  of  age,  passed  to  the  English  college  at 
Roma  (FoLBT,  Secoreh,  Diary  of  the  Coll^, 
p.  164),  where  he  received  holy  orders.  For 
eighteen  months  (;1687-^)  he  acted  as  Latin 
secretary  to  Cardmal  Allen,  and  afterwards 
spent  two  years  in  SpoiB*  and  was  with 
Father  POnona  at  his  newly  erected  soninaiy 
at  VaUadolid.  Earl^  in  1691  Parsons  sent 
Cecil,  with  another  pnest.  Fixer,  alias Wilau!. 
into  England,  via  Ainsteraam}  butt^vesiu 
in  which  they  sailed  was  captured  by  her 
Majesty's  ship  Hope  in  the  Channel,  and  the 
two  ^esta  were  oarried  to  London.  Here 
they  at  once  came  to  terms  with  Lord 
Burghley.  Cecil  had  already  in  1668  corre- 
sponded, under  the  name  of  Juan  de  Campo, 
with  Sir  Francis  Walsingham.  He  now  de- 
clared that  although  he  and  his  companion 
had  been  entrusted  with  treasonable  com- 
missions by  Parsons,  in  w^>aration  for  a 
fresh  attack  upon  England  by  the  Spanish 
forces,  they  nevertheless  detested  all  Buch 
praotiees,  and  had  resolved  to  reveal  them 
to  1^  govexnment  at  the  first  opportunity. 
Cecil  hoped  to  obtain  libertv  of  conacienee 
for  catholic  priests  who  eacmewed  politios, 
and,  with  the  view  of  Kwlp^ng  to  diatumush 
loyal  from  disloyal  clergy,  he  willinaly 
undertook  to  serve  the  queen  as  weant  in* 
former,  provided  that  he  was  not  e(»npelled 
to  betray  catholic  as  catholic,  or  priest  as 
priest.  On  this  understanding  he  was  sent, 
at  his  own  request,  into  Scotland.  For  the 
next  ten  years  this  clever  adventurer  con- 
trived, without  serious  difficulty,  to  oombine 
the  characters  of  a  lealous  missionary  priest, 
a  political  agent  of  the  Scottish  catholic  earls 
in  rebellion  ^unst  their  king,  and  a  spy 
in  the  employment  of  Burghley  and  Sir 
Robert  Cecil,  In  Scotland  he  resided  gene- 
rally  with  L<«d  Satan,  and  acted  as  con- 
fessor orspirituol  director  of  Barclay  of  Lady- 
land.  When  George  Kexr  waa  oaj^nred,  on 
hia  starting  for  Smus  with  the  'Spanish 
Bluiks,*  31  Dee.  1692,  there  were  found 
among  his  papers  letters  from  John  Cecil  to 
Oafdinal  Alun  and  to  Pftrsnu,  assuring 
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them  of  liis  conatantadlierBiiee  tothe  catholic 
Mth  tad  ot  hu  laflMngs  in  eotuequeikce, 
also  a  letter  from  Bobttt  Scott  to  Ivsodb, 
nferrinj;  indeed  to  some  &lee  ramours  in 
circulation  to  the  dtecredit  of  Cecil,  but  re- 
commendiDg  him  to  the  jesuit  on  account 
of  *  his  probitj  and  the  {Brood  B^ice  he  had 
done  in  the  vmejard.'  Three  months  Intex 
the  catholic  lordg,  when  hard  pressed  by 
Km^  James,  sent  Cecil  on  a  diplomatic 
mission  to  Parsons  in  Spun.  Here  he  was 
welcomed  by  his  former  Mend  and  patron, 
who  unsuspectingly  introduced  him  to  Juan 
d'ldiaquei  as  '  a  good  man  who  had  suffered 
for  the  cause.*  For  greater  secrecy  Parsons 
sent  him  disguised  as  a  soldier,  and  told 
Idiaquez  that  he  must  nvb  him  money  to 
get  back  to  Scotland.  In  tite  statement  rfr> 
gazding  the  prcgeoti  of  the  ScottiA  lords 
bid  before  Idiaqnes  by  Cecil,  he  describes 
himadf  as '  a  pupil  of  the  seminaiy  of  Val- 
ladoHd'  (Cta.  Spanish,  Eliz.  It.  dOS,  6ia- 
617).  All  this  time  he  was  in  constant  oom- 
tnunication  with  Sir  Bobert  Cecil  and  Sir 
Francis  Drake,  who  seemed  to  place  some 
Tslue  on  his  services,  and  in  16d4  he  boasted 
to  the  Earl  of  Essex  of  all  he  had  done,  and 
how  he  had  diecorered  the  plots  of  catholics 
by  brinfpng  their  letters  to  BurgUey  (Hat- 
field  Papen^  iv.  473,478,  479;  CalJiom. 
Elir.  1591-4,  d.  474). 

In  October  i694  Cecil  was  again  sent  into 
Spain  by  the  Earls  of  Angus  and  Errol  to 
represent  to  King  Philip  the  condition  of 
catholics  in  Scotland,  ana  to  solicit  his  aid. 
He  made  no  secret  of  this  mission  to  Sir 
Robert  Cecil ;  for,  writing  to  him,  80  (P)  Dec. 
lfi06(Caj.Dom.£li>.))lusay8:  <  When  last 
in  &bain  I  gave  such  satisftetion  that  Iwaa 
employed  by  the  contrary  party  to  give  in- 
fbrmation  of  the  estate  of  Scotland,  and  to 
see  if  the  King  of  Spun  would  be  brought 
to  do  anytlung  to  succour  the  nobility  there 
and  in  Ireland.'  He  tells  that  he  had  handed 
over  to  Drake  letters  of  Parsons  and  Sir 
FrancisEng1efie1d,Bddij^:  'lamagainready 
to  serve  you,  always  reserving  my  own  con- 
science. Not  a  leaf  shall  wag  in  Scotland 
bnt  you  shall  know.' 

In  1690  Cecil  was  once  more  in  Spain, 
commisuoned  by  the  catholic  earls  to  follow 
up  and  to  countermine  the  diplofflatic  in* 
trigues  of  John  Oplvr  [q.  r.]  of  Foniy^  wlu> 
had,  ox  pretended  to  haroi  a  aeorrt  misabn 
from  Jamestoae^thefinendshipand  alliance 
of  Phili]^  and  to  aasnre^  the  king  and  the 
pope  erf  nis  own  catholic  B;^pathie8  and 
proclivities.  Oedl  met  Ogilvy  at  Rome, 
where  the  two  men  endeavoured  to  over- 
reach each  other  at  the  papal  court  and  with 
the  Duln  of  Seaa,  with  whom  dwy  had 


frequent  interriewi.  Thej  then  journeyed 
together  into  Spain^and  in  Hay  and  June 
they  presented  to  Philip  at  Toledo  thor 
several  memorials,  Cecil  attacking  Ogilvy, 
and  demonstrating;  the  hostility  of  James  to 
the  catholic  religion  and  its  adherents,  and 
the  ialsity  of  all  his  catholic  pretmces.  This 
exposure  of  the  Scottish  king  enraged  Father 
mlliamCrichton£q.  v.^,  the  wed  jesuit, 
in  opposition  to  the  policy  of  Father  Paraons, 
had  constantly  upheld  James's  claim  to  suc- 
ceed to  the  English  throne.  He  accordingly 
wrote  anonymously,  and  disseminated  in 
manuscript '  An  Apologie  and  Defence  of  the 
K.  of  Sootlande  a«;ainst  the  infamous  libell 
forged  John  C^ill,  English  Priest,  In- 
telfigencer  to  Treasuier  Ceml  of  England.' 
To  uiis  Cedl,  who  had  raoeived  about  this 
time  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divittitr  from  the 
univend^  <n  ^xii  or  of  Oahor^  T^ied  in  die 
rare  tract^  of  which  the  copy  in  the  British 
Museum  la  probably  unique ;  it  is  entitled 
'A  Discovene  of  the  errors  committed  and 
inivryes  don  his  M.A.  off  Scotlande  and  No- 
bilitye  off  the  same  realme,  and  ItAm  Cecyll, 
Fiyest  and  D,  off  diuiaitye  by  a  maUtiovs 
Mythologie  titled  an  Apologie  and  c5[»led 
by  William  Oriton,  Pryest  and  professed 
lesuite,  whose  habit  and  bebauioure,  whose 
cote  and  coditions,  are  as  sutable  as  Esau 
his  hades,  and  lacob  his  voice,'  The  preface 
is  dated '  from  the  monastery  of  Montmartre,' 
10  Aug.  1699.  The  writer,  ind^nant  at 
being  stigmatised  as  'intelligencer'  to  the 
Enguah  government,  deoli^res  Uiat  it  was 
doM  to  ruin  him,  and  that,  as  he  is  about  to 
pasa  into  Sootland,  the  charge  might  be  lus 
death. 

At  the  end  of  1601  Oedl  was  in  Franoe,and 
apparently  in  comwunr  witib  Robwt  Bruce 
fq. V.  Sui^l.];  ion Cmlinal  d'Ossat^ writing 
from  Rome,  vS  Nov.,  warns  Villeroi  against 
both  men  as  apies  acting  on  behalf  of  Spain. 
D'Ossat  may  uve  been  misinformed  on  thia 
point  with  regard  to  Cecil.  In  any  case, 
two  months  later  tMs  versatile  diplomatist 
appeaia  in  quite  another  company.  When 
the  four  d^mtiea  of  the  EnglUh  appelant 
priests,  John  Mndi  [q.  v.].  Bluet,  Anthony 
Chami»ne^[q.  v.],  and  Bameby,  were  starting 
on  their  journey  to  Rome  to  lay  before  the 
vagb  their  grievances  aguinst  the  archpriest 
Blaokwell  and  the  jeanita.  Dr.  Cecil  unez- 
peetedl;|r  took  the  pUee  of  Bamefagr  in  the 
depntatum ;  wtifled  with  teatunontalB 
ftooL  the  Fraidi  goremment,  in  sjute  of 
D'Ossat's  warnings,  he  for  the  next  nine 
months  assumed  a  leading  part  in  tiie  pnK 
ceedings  with  the  pope  and  cardinals— pro- 
ceedings in  which  one  of  the  main  cha^^ 
btoog^it  agunst  the  jesuitB  vaa  their  im- 
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proper  meddling  vith  the  affairs  of  state. 
PareonB  now  in  Tain  denounced  Cecil  to  the 
pope  as  a  swindler,  a  forger,  a  goy,  the  friend 
of  neretics,  and  the  betrayer  of  tus  brethren; 
for  as  the  jesuit  had  made  similar  or  more 
incredible  accusations  against  all  his  other 
opponents,  the  charges  were  disbelieved  or 
disr^arded  hy  the  papal  court.  Oecil  had 
sevenl  farourable  audiences  of  the  pope, 
and  bis  ability  and  tact  gained  for  him  great 
credit  with  the  derioal  puty,  to  whose 
cauflB  be  had  attached  himself.  It  ie  pro- 
bacy to  his  pen  that  we  owe  the  '  Bieris 
Relatio/  or  jRmnal  aocoont  of  the  proceedings 
in  the  case  at  Rome  (printed  in  ArtJ^riett 
Omtroverty,  ii.  46-161).  In  1606  he  was 
chosen,  together  with  Dr.  Ohampney,  to  pre- 
sent to  the  pope  the  petition  of  a  number  of 
English  pneeta  for  episcopal  government. 
The  indignant  Parsons  agam  denounced  his 
adversary ,  and  desired  that  he  might  be  seised 
and  put  upon  his  trial  (TiBmrHT,  Dodd, 
T.  10,  11,  xiv-xx),  but  Dr.  Cecil  remained 
unhumed  in  fortune  or  character.  He  for 
some  time  held  the  appointment  of  chaplain 
and  almoner  to  Mai^mt  of  Valois.  the 
divorced  wife  of  Heniy  IV,  and  settled  down 
to  a  quiet  life.  There  are  even  indications 
that  ne  became  f^riendly  with  the  Jesuits. 
He  handed  over,  indeed,  eopM  of  eertun 
letten  toodung  Garnet  to  the  English  am- 
bassador ;  but  Carew,  fbrwarding  them  to 
Salisbury,  2  Feb.  1607,  wrote  that  'he  [Cecil] 
is  of  late  so  great  with  Pdre  Cotton  that  I 
dare  not  wamnt  this  for  clear  water*  ^  0. 
French  correspondence).  He  died  at  Paris, 
according  to  Dr.  John  Southcote's  Note  Book 
(MS,  penes  the  Bishop  of  Southwark),  on 
21  Dec  1626. 

[Dodd's  Church  HisL  ii.  877 ;  Statemeota  and 
Lettere  of  '  John  Sno'wdea,'  Cal.  State  Papers, 
Dom.  Elis.  1691-4,  pp.  38-71 ;  Calderwood's 
Hhft,r.  14-88;  DocQments  iUostrating  Ca^olic 
Fbli^,  Stc.,  viz.  (1 )  Snmmsry  of  Hemomls  pr»- 
■ented  to  the  Kiog  of  Spain  bv  John  OgUvy  of 
Ponry  and  Dr.  John  Cecil ;  (2)  Apology  and 
S^enca  of  the  Kwg  of  Scotland  by  Father  Wil- 
liam Creigbton,  S.J.,  edited,  with  introdoction, 
by  T.  a.  Law,  in  aiiscellany  of  the  Scot.  Hiat. 
Soc.  1893 ;  The  Archprieat  Controversy  (Boyal 
Biat.  Soc.),  vol.  ii.  paaaim.]  T.  Q.  L. 

OELLTER,  ALFRED  (1844-1801),  com- 
poser and  conductor,  son  of  Arstoe  Cellier, 
x'rench  master  of  Hackney  grammar  school, 
-was  bom  at  Hackney,  I^mlon,  on  1  Dec. 
1844.  He  was  educated  at  the  grammar 
school  there,  and  at  the  age  of  eJeven  he 
became  one  of  the  children  of  the  Chapel 
Boyal,  St.  James's,  where  he  had  as  a  fellow 
chorister  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  [q.  v.  Suppl.] 
Cellier  held  the  following  organ  a^int^ 


ments:  1862,  AU  Saints,  Blaekheath;  1866, 
Ulster  Hall,  Belfast  (in  succesuon  to  Dr. 
E.  T.  Chipp),  and  conductor  of  the  Belfast 
Philharmonic  Society;  1868,  St.  Alban's, 
Holbom.  He  soon,  however,  exchanged  the 
organist's  career  for  that  of  a  composer  and 
conductor.  He  was  the  first  musical  director 
of  the  Court  Theatre  (January  1871) ;  from 
1871  to  1876  director  of  the  orchestra  at  the 
Opera  Comiqae,  Manchester ;  from  1877  to 
1879  at  the  O^era  Oomique,  London;  ia. 
1878-0  he  was  yAnt  coiiauctoT,  witii  Sir 
Arthur  Sullivan,  of  the  piDmeiiade  eoncerU, 
Oovent  Qarden,  and  be  also  held  nmilar 
appointments  at  various  theatres.  He  sub- 
seg^uently,  owing  to  considerations  of  health, 
resided  alvoad,  especi^ly  in  America  and 
Australia. 

Cellier's  chief  claim  to  fame  rests  upon 
his  comic  operas.  The  most  successful  of 
these  was  'Dorothy,'  which  bad  an  extra- 
ordinary popularity  when  produced  at  the 
Gaiety  Theatre  on  26  Sept.  1886^  and  a  run 
of  upwards  of  nine  hundred  niffhts.  The 
opera  was  a  fresh  arrangement  of  his  '  Nell 
Gwynne*  music,  producm  ten  years  before, 
but  with  a  new  libretto.  Tha  song  '  Queen 
of  my  Heart,'  one  of  the  most  popnlar  nam- 
beis  in  the  opera,  was  a  forgotten  ballad- 
composed  by  nim  several  ^jrears  before,  and 
which  had  long  been  reposing  on  the  shelves 
of  a  London  music  publisher.  Cellier's  other 
comic  operas  were:  'Chari^  begins  at 
Home '  (Gallery  of  Illustration,  1870) ; '  The 
Sultan  of  Mocha,'  Prince's  l^eatre,  Man- 
chester, 16  Nov.  1874  (revived  at  Strand 
Theatre,  LondoUf  with  new  libretto,  21  Sept. 
1887);  'The  Tower  of  London '(Manchester, 
4  Oct.  1876);  'Nell  Gwynne'  (Manchester, 
16  Oct.  1876);  'The  Foster  Brothers'  (St. 
George's  Hall,  London,  1876);  'Dora's 
Dream'  (17  Nov.  1877);  *  The  Spectre 
Knight'  (9  Feb.  1878);  'Bella  Donna,  or 
the  Little  Beauty  and  the  Great  Beast' 
(Manchester,  AprO  1678);  'After  All '(Lon- 
don, 16  Dec.  1879) ;  'In  theSnlks '  (21  Feb. 
1880) ;  *  The  Otep '  (Savor  Theatre,  13  Feb. 
1886);  'Mrs.  Jarnunie'i  Genie'  (Savoy, 
14  Feb.  1888) ; '  Doris '  (Lvrio  Theatre,  April 
1680) ;  and  '  The  Monntebanka,'  lilnetto  by 
W.  S.  GObert  (Lyric  Theatre,  4  Jan.  1893). 

Gifted  with  a  vein  of  melody,  Cellier 
judged  his  genius  to  be  best  adapted  to  the 
production  of  comic  opera,  but  his  muse  was 
often  hampered  by  weak  libretti.  He  was 
less  succeMfiil  in  more  serious  work.  His 
grand  opera  in  three  acts,  'Pandora'  (to 
Longfellow's  words),  was  produced  in  Boston, 
U.S.A.,  in  1881,  but  it  has  never  been  per- 
formed in  England.  He  set  Gray's '  Ele^ ' 
as  a  cantata  for  the  Leeds  musical  festival 
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of  1683,  composed  inciclental  muuc  to  '  As 
jou  like  it '  (1886),  a  suite  armphonique  for 
orchestra,  a  barcarolle  for  flute  and  piano- 
forte, various  Bonn  and  pianoforte  pieces,  of 
which  latter  a  dSDsa  Pompadour  is  well 
known.  He  was  an  excelleat  ormn  player 
and  had  a  fine  literary  taste.  He  wrote  a 
trenchant  article  in  'The Theatre '  of  Octoher 
1878,  entitled  'A  Ifigfatnuue  of  Tradition,' 
in  wjuoh  he  put  ibrwud  a  ^ea  ttxt  Engli^ 
opera.  The  worry  of  prodadn^  his  last 
opera  ('  The  Mountebanks  %  whioh  he  did 
not  live  to  see  performed,  doubtless  hastened 
his  premature  end.  He  died  at  69  TOTring- 
ton  Square,  Bloomsbur^  the  house  of  a 
friend,  28  Dec.  1691,  aged  47.  His  remains 
are  interred  in  Norwood  cemetery. 

[Orovt'a  Dietionan  of  Unaic  aod  Muaicisiu, 
IT.  fi83 ;  Jsmea  D.  Btown  and  8.  S.  Stratton's 
Britiah  Masical  Biography ;  Moaical  Herald, 
Febmary  1892;  Brit.  Hoa.  C^t]     F.  G.  E. 

OENNIOK,  JOHN  (1718-1756),  divine, 
was  bom  in  BeadiI^[  on  IS  Beo.  1718.  His 
grandpaxents  ware  imprisoned  in  Reading 
gaol  as  quakers,  but  his  fathra,  John  CTennick, 
orafonied  to  the  ehnreh  of  England,  and 
both  be  and  his  son  were  regnlar  attendants 
at  St.  lAwrence'a  church  in  Keading.  As  a 
youth,  Cennick  suffered  much  from  religious 
despondenCT.  In  1788  he  was  greatly  af- 
fected by  the  reading  of  'WHtefield's  '  Jour- 
nal.' In  the  following  year  he  went  on  a 
visit  to  Oxford,  saw  Weeley,  and  became  a 
devout  member  of  the  early  methodiat  band ; 
the  widespread  indifference  to  the  terrors  of 
sin  which  had  caused  him  so  much  anguish 
ceased  to  oppress  him.  He  now  went  down 
to  Bristol  and  began  to  preach  under  "Wes- 
ley's guidance  but  devoted  the  best  of  his 
time  to  teaohinff  in  Kinnwood  school  for 
thechildieaof  collierB.  ^fcer  some  months* 
combined  work  he  had  «  serious  difiexence 
with  Wesley,  and  made  a  closer  union  with 
Whitefield.  In  1746  he  made  a  tour  in 
Germany  tunoug  the  Bf  oravian  brethren.  In 
1747  he  marned  Jane  Bryant  of  Clack, 
Wiltshire,  and  two  years  later  was  ordained 
deacon  in  the  Moravian  church  at  London. 
He  died  in  London  on  4  July  1766,  leaving  a 
daughter,  who  married  J.  Swertnerof  BrietoL 

A  great  number  of  Oennick'a  sermons, 
Vreached  in  Moorfields,  Bristol,  South  Wales, 
Ireland,  and  elsewhere,  were  separately 
printed.  Two  volumes  of  his  sermons  ap- 
peared in  1763-4.  '  Twentv  Discourses,'  in- 
(duding  many  of  these,  followed  in  1762. 
The  '  Sermons '  were  ooUected  on  a  larger 
■oaleintwo  volumes,  London,  1770;  were 
reprinted  in  '  Village  Diseouraes,'  under  the 
•upervisioii  of  Matthew  Wilka,  in  1319 ;  and 


a  selection  of  them  was  issued  in  one  duo- 
dedmo  volume,  London,  1852.  In  addition 
to  the  sermons  Cennick  published  four  small 
collections  of  hymns :  1. '  Sacred  Hymns  for 
the  Children  of  God  in  the  Day  of  tneir  Pil- 
grimage,'London,  n.d. ;  2nd  edit.  1741.  2. 
'  Sacred  Hymns  for  ^e  use  of  Beligious 
Societies,'  Bristol,  174S.  8.  '  A  Collection 
of  Sacred  I^mns,'  Dublin,  Srd  edit.  1749. 
4,  '  Hymns  wr  the  Honour  of  Jesus  Christ,' 
Dublin,  1764.  Sevei»l  of  these,  such  as 
'  Ere  I  [we]  bImd,  for  every  favour,'  are 
widelv  known.  The  most  popular,  in  a 
slightly  abbreviated  form,  is  'Children  of 
the  Heavenly  King.'  A  few  of  C!ennick's 
liymna,  left  in  manuscript,  were  printed  in 
the 'Moravian  Hymn  Book 'of  1789.  All 
his  hymns  contain  fine  stauEas,  but  are  very 
unequal. 

A  portrait,  engraved  by  Atkinson '  after 
an  original  picture,'  is  prefixed  to  *  Village 
Discourses,'  1619. 

[Baatard'a  A  Monody  to  the  Hemoiy  of  John 
Oenntek,  Esrter.  1765 ;  An  Abstract  of  the 
Soffsrings  of  the  Qoakers,  1738,  ii.  13;  Julian's 
Diet,  of  Hymnology;  Darling's  Bibl.  Cyclop,  i. 
61fi  (with  a  detsiJftd  list  of  forty  disooones); 
Burn's  Lyra  Bnt.  1667,  p.  666 ;  Tycnnan'a 
Life  of  Wesley,  pMsim;  Bosae  and  CooFtney'a 
Bibl.  Comnb.;  Watt'a  Bibl.  Brit.;  Brit.  Mus. 
Cat.]  T.  8. 

OHADWIOK,  SiB  EDWIN  (1800- 
1890),  sanitary  reformer,  bom  at.  Lontrsight, 
Manchester,  on  24  Jan.  1800,  was  tbe  son 
of  James  Ohadwick,  and  grandson  of  An- 
drew Chadwick,  a  friend  of  John  Wesley. 
James  Chadwick  was  a  man  of  versatile 
talents ;  he  taught  botany  and  muaic  to  John 
Dalton  (1766-1844)  [a.  v.]  the  chemist;  was 
an  associate  of  the  advanced  liberal  politi- 
cians of  his  time ;  edited  the  '  Statesman ' 
newspaper  during  the  imprisonment  of  its 
editor,  Daniel  LoVell  [q.  v.] ;  became  editor 
of  the  'Western  Times,*  and  finally  settled 
as  a  journalist  in  New  York,  where  he  died 
at  the  age  of  eightv-four. 

Edwin  Ohadwick  received  bis  early  edu- 
cation at  Longsigbt  and  Stockport,  and  on 
the  removal  of  hia  family  to  London  in  1610 
his  training  was  continued  by  private 
tutors.  At  an  earlv  age  he  went  into  an 
attorney's  office,  and  Bm>Bequently  entered 
aa  a  student  at  the  Inner  Temple,  where  he 
was  called  on  26  Nov.  1630.  While  pur- 
suing his  legal  studies  he  eked  out  his 
narrow  means  by  writing  for  the  '  Morning 
Herald '  and  otber  papers.  His  first  article 
in  the  'Westminster  Heriew,*  contributed 
in  1828,  dealt  with  '  Ijife  Assurance.'  In 
the  course  of  preparing  it  he  was  led  into  ft 
train  of  reasomng  that  developed  into  what 
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he  called  the  '  sanituy  idea,*  and  influenced 
the  whole  of  his  after  life.  An  article  on 
'  Pnventive  Police/  in  the  '  London  Re- 
view,' 1829,  gained  him  the  admiration 
and  firiendabip  of  Jeremy  Bentham.  He 
lived  -with  Bentham  for  a  time,  aMisting 
him  in  completing  his  adminiatraUon  code, 
and  was  with  htm  at  his  death  in  1832. 
Bentham  wanted  Chadwidk  to  become  the 

SBtematic  and  permanent  expounder  of  the 
mthamite  phiiosc^yf  and  offered  him  an 
ind^iendeney  on  that  condition.  Chadwick 
deckned  the  proposal  but  mceeptBi  a  logacj, 
•nd  was  long  regarded  as  one  of  the  pailo- 
■opher'smost  diatinguished  diaei^es.  Bent- 
luun  also  left  him  jMurt  of  his  library,  which 
has  now  been  added  to  the  ooll action  at  the 
UniverBity  Coll^,  Gower  Stxeet. 

The  idea  of  entreating  disease  now  took 
poasesuon  of  Ghadwick's  mind,  and  he  spent 
much  time  in  personal  investigation  of  fever 
dena.  While  ne  was  still  hesitating  as  to 
his  future  course  of  life,  he  received  and  ac- 
cepted the  offer  of  an  assistant  commisuoner- 
^pon  the  poor-law  commission,  then  (16S2) 
oa  the  threshold  of  its  work.  In  the  follow- 
ing yfiar  he  was  appointed  a  chief  commis- 
Honer,  his  promotion  bein^  due  to  the  zeal 
he  had  mdbibited  in  collecting  a  vast  array 
of  facta  as  to  the  existing  system  of  Vpot- 
law  niana^ement,  and  to  his  gzeat  ability 
in  snf^eatrng  remedtes  fta  its  evili.  His 
improved  methods  at  fitst  met  with  dis- 
favoaifirom  hts  colleagaes,  bat  erentuall^ 
his  ^opositione^  with  some  important  modi- 
ficatums,  were  cairied  out.  In  the  same 
year  (1883)  he  was  engaged  on  the  royal 
commission  appointed  to  investigate  the 
condition  of  foctorv  children,  and  was  the 
chief  author  of  the  report  which  recom- 
mended the  appointment  of  government  in- 
spectors under  a  central  authority,  and  the 
hmitation  of  children's  work  to  six  hours 
dat]^.  Eventually  the  report  led  to  the 
passing  of  the  Ten  Hours  Act  and  the 
establishment  of  the  half-time  system  oi 
edncati«L  Among  othar  propossJa  in  the 
iwort  was  one  employers  should  be 
held  xeqiomuble  for  accidents  to  their  work- 
people^ a  suggestion  that  was,  after  a  very 
long  intervaVcarried  into  effect  by  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Employers'  Liability  Act  (1898). 
In  the  course  of  his  evidence  before  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1833 
he  spoke  in  favour  of  restricting  the  traffic 
in  spirituous  liquors,  and  the  provision  of 
healthy  recreations  for  the  people.  He  also 
advocated  the  payment  of  pensions  to  dis- 
charged soldiers  and  sailors,  and  the  desira- 
bility of  fawilii'tig  the  men  a  trade  while  on 
service. 


In  1834  Chadwick  took  the  offioa  of  secre- 
tary to  the  newpoor-lawcommisuon,and  thus 
became  chief  executive  officer  under  t^e 
Poor-law  Law  Amendment  Act.  It  is  little 
to  say  that  he  brought  extraordinary  industry 
and  ability  to  bear  in  his  dif&eult  task, 
which  was  performed  amid  many  em- 
barrassments. At  first  he  had  only  half- 
hearted support  from  the  commissioners,  Sir 
Thomas  Frankland  Lewis  and  John  Q.  Shaw- 
Lefem^and  whoi  th^  resigned  and  G^eorge 
Nicholls  went  to  Ireluid  ne  was  met  with, 
strong  mpoiition  firam  thur  suoceasors, 
Geoige  Gwnewall  Lewis  and  Sir  FxtauAn 
Head.  As  a  member  of  the  ccunmission  ap- 
pointed in  1838  to  inquire  into  the  best 
means  of  establishing  an  efficient  constabu- 
lary force,  he  along  with  Sir  Charles  Ilowan 
^pared  a  report  which  embodied  the  prin- 
ciple Bounded  in  his  original  paper  on 
'Preventive  Police : '  namely, '  to  get  at  tthe 
removable  antecedents  of  crime.' 

The  first  sanitary  commission  was  ap- 
pointed at  ChadwicVs  instigation  in  1639, 
its  immediate  occasion  being  due  to  an 
amplication  for  his  assistance  by  the  White- 
cha^  authorities,  who  were  driven  to  de- 
sjpair  by  an  ej^demioal  outbreak  in  their 
distriet.  The  commissioners  probed  the  evil 
to  its  sovieei  and  their  report  with  its 
startUng  resolutions  and  remedial  sugge»- 
tions  attracted  very  wide  attention,  and  it 
forthwith  became  a  text-book  of  sanitation 
throughout  the  country.  To  Ghadwick's 
directing  hand  in  this  matter  may  safely  be 
ascribed  the  beginning  of  pubbc  sanitary 
reform. 

About  this  time  Chadwick  induced  Lord 
Lyndhurst  to  introduce  in  the  new  Begistra^ 
tiou  Act,  by  which  the  registrar's  office  was 
established,  the  important  clause  providing 
for  the  registration  of  the  causes  as  well  as 
the  nomber  of  deaths.  The  training  of 
pauper  children  was  a  subject  which  oo- 
cupied  part  of  his  attention  in  1840 ;  imd 
his  '  lieport  on  the  Besult  of  a  Special  In- 
quiry into  the  Practice  of  Intermoit  in 
Towns '  came  out  in  181&  His  reconunenr 
dations  in  both  these  matters  resulted  in- 
important  legislative  measures. 

Another  sanitary  oommission  sufraested 
by  Chadwick  was  appointed  in  ISH,  and 
reported  the  same  year,  but  progress  was: 
delayed  by  critical  political  events.  While 
this  was  sitting  Chadwick,  along  with  Bow- 
land  Hill,  Joan  Stuart  Mill,  Lyon  Play- 
fair,  Dr.  Neill  Amott,  and  other  firiends,- 
formed  a  society  called  'Friends  in  Council,', 
which  mat  at  each  other's  houses  to  discuss 
questions  of  political  economy. 

In  1846  the  poor-law  comnussioiii  esta-r 
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lUflhed  in  1834,came  to  an  end.its  dissolution 
being  brought  about  by  disagreementa  be- 
tween Chadwick  and  the  two  commis- 
aionen.  Chadwick's  own  remarkable  zeal 
and  his  i2s;patience  with  those  who  shrank 
firom  carry  ID  g  out  his  drastic  plans  of  re- 
form^  especiaDy  those  based  on  hie  full  be- 
lief m  centralisation,  undoubtedly  contri- 
buted largely  to  breaking  up  the  board. 
In  the  folfowing  year  he  became  a  commis- 
■ioner  to  inquire  into  the  health  of  London, 
and  in  the  report  adTocsted  Uw  aepsrste 
aystna  of  drainue.  On  the  reconi]Beiidfr< 
turn  of  Prince  Albert  he  was  created  C3. 
in  1848,  in  which  year  the  first  board  of 
health  was  formed,  with  Chadwick  as  one 
of  the  commisaionOT.  He  remained  in  ao- 
tiTe  service  until  the  board  was  merged  in 
the  local  government  board  in  1864,  when 
be  retired  on  a  peosioit  of  1,000/.  a  year. 

During  the  Crimean  war  he  persuaded 
Lord  Palmerston  to  send  out  a  commiMion 
to  inquire  into  and  relieve  the  sufferings  of 
the  troops.  In  1868  he  brought  before  the 
social  science  congress  the  sulgect  of  de- 
fective sanitation  in  the  Indian  army,  and 
the  support  which  his  views  guned  after- 
wards led  to  the  appointment  in  the  Indian 
army  sanitary  commission. 

In  1866  hu  advocacy  of  competitive  ex- 
aminations as  tests  for  flnt  i^pomtments  in 
the  public  service  iras  followed  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  civil  service  cmnmisuon. 
Tliis  was  an  old  sul^ect  with  him,  for  he  had 
brought  it  forward  in  1829.  Among  the 
matters  with  which  he  subsequently  oc- 
cupied himself  were  sanitary  engineering, 
open  e|«eea,  agricultural  drainage,  and 
sanitation  in  the  tropics.  He  also  uiged 
the  maintenance  of  railways  as  public  high- 
w^sby  a  responsible  public  service. 

while  in  Paris  in  1864  in  connection 
with  the  preparation  for  an  exhibition, 
Chadwick  had  a  conversation  with  Napo- 
leon III,  who  aeked  him  what  he  thought  of 
Paris.  Qiadwick's  characteristic  answer 
was  1  '  Sire,  they  say  that  Augustus  found 
Rmne  a  ci^  of  brick  and  1^  its  dty  of 
marble.  If  your  majesty,  finding  Paris 
stinking,  will  leave  it  sweet,  you  will  more 
than  rival  the  first  emperor  of^^Bome.'  The 
reply  so  pleased  the  em^ror  that  he  directed 
an  inqiuiT  into  the  subject  referred  to. 

In  1867  he  was  brought  out  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  representation  of  London  Uni- 
versitv  in  parliament,  but  was  unsuccessful, 
tiiougn  he  received  the  active  support  of 
John  Stuart  Mill  and  many  others. 

Subsequently,  by  desire  of  W.  E.  Glad- 
stone, Chadwick  examined  the  economy  of  a 
general  i^stem  of  cheap  postal  telegraphy,  and 


in  1871  inquired  into  a  plan  for  the  drainage 
of  Oawnpore,  submitted  to  him  by  the  Duke 
of  Aivyll.  He  presented  an  alternative 
plan,  uiat  of  the '  separate  system,'  namely, 
the  removal  of  storm  water  by  distinct 
channels,  and  of  fouled  water  and  excreta 
by  separate  self-cleansing  house  drains  and 
sewers,  which  principle  was  approved  by  the 
government  and  carried  out  oy  the  army 
sanitary  commission.  This  was  the  last 
sulgeet  on  which  Chadwick  was  consulted  by 
the  mintstrr.  He  afterwards  filled  the  presi- 
dential chair  d  the  section  of  economy^  of 
the  British  AssoeiatioD,  ud  of  the  sectim 
of  public  health  of  the  Social  Science  As- 
soaation,  and  presided  over  the  congress  of 
the  Sanitary  Institute  in  1878,  and  over 
the  section  of  public  health  of  the  sanitai^ 
congress  in  1881.  He  also  acted  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Association  of  Samtary  In- 
spectors. 

His  public  services  were  tardily  recognised 
in  18^  by  the  bestowal  of  a  knighthood. 
On  the  continent  his  work  was  well  known, 
and  he  was  elected  a  corresponding  member 
of  the  Institutes  of  France  and  Be&ium,  and 
of  the  Societies  of  Medicine  and  Hygiene  of 
France,  Belgium,  and  Italy.  He  died  at 
Park  Cottage,  East  Sheen,  Surr^,  on 
0  July  1690.  By  his  marriage  in  1838  to 
Bachel  "Dh-wmn  Kennedy,  daughter  of  John 
Emnedy  (1769-1866)  [q.  v.]  of  Manchester, 
he  left  an  only  son,  Osbot  Cliadwiok,  G.M.O., 
an  eminent  sanitaiy  en^neer.  A  portion  of 
bis  library  was  presented  tgr  his  son  to  the 
Manchester  Free  Library. 

Chadwick  was  a  voluminous  writer  of 
pamphlets,  reports,  papers,  and  letters  to 
the  press,  his  latest  pnrauction  being  dated 
1889.  His  chief  works  have  been  ad- 
mirably condensed  by  Sir  Benjamin  Ward 
Richarason  [q.  v.  Suppl.1  in  two  volumes, 

Sublished  in  1889,  entitled  '  The  Health  of 
rations  ;  a  Review  of  the  "Works  of  Edwin 
Chadwick,  with  a  Bic^pttphical  Introduc- 
tion.' The  first  volume  is  in  two  parts, 
*  Political  and  Economicel/  and  *  Educa- 
tional and  Social^'  end  the  second,  also  in 
two  parts,  'Sanitary  and  I^entioo  of 
Disease,*  and  '  Prevention  of  Pauperism  and 
Ptnrerty.'  A  portnut  is  prefixed  to  the  first 
volume. 

[The  best  accoQDtof  Chadwick  is  that  by  Bich- 
azoBon,  <ni,  eit.  See  also  Simon's  En^sb  Sani- 
tazy  Instftotions,  1 890,  pp.  1 78, 382 ;  Palgnve's 
Diet  (tfF<ditiGal  EeoDomy;  HacKay's  Hist,  of 
(he  English  Poor  Law,  1899,  pp.  37,  65  et  pas- 
sim ;  Biographies  rrorinted  from  the  Tinea,  iv. 
244;  Beid'a  Hem.  of  Lyon  Flayikir,  1899,  pp. 
64,  65, 162 ;  information  from  Lord  ForteBcne 
and  O.  Chadwick,  esq.]  C.  W.  8. 
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OHAFFEBS,  WILLIAM  (1811-1893), 
the  atandaid  aatiumty  on  baU-^narka  and 

Ktten*  marlu,  the  ion  of  W.  Ohaffen,  was 
rn  in  Watling  Street,  London,  on  28  Sept. 
1811,  and  -waa  educated  at  Margate  and  at 
Mendiant  Taylors*  School,  where  he  was 
entered  in  1k!4.  He  was  descended  colla- 
terally from  the  family  of  Riohabd  Ckapfebs 
(1731-1706),  the  son  of  a  Liverpool  ship- 
wiujht,  who  set  up  a  pottery  ftbno  in  17o2 
and  made  bine  and  whit«  earthenware  in 
Liyerpool,  mainly  for  the  American 
colonies.  After  discoTering  a  rich  vein  of 
Boapatone  at  Mullion  in  Cornwall  in  1755 
he  Became  a  serious  rival  of  Wedgwood  as  a 
practical  potter  until  his  premature  death 
in  DecemlMr  1765.  He  waa  buried  in  the 
churchyard  of  St.  Nicholas  in  Liyerpool. 

William  CbBffers  was  attracted  to  antiqua- 
rian  stndies  while  a  clerk  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don 1^  the  discoTeiy  of  the  elxnee  Roman 
and  mcdiasTal  antiquities  in  the  foundations 
of  the  Royal  Exchange  diuring  1838-9.  He 
began  at  uie  same  time  to  concentrate  atten- 
tion upon  the  study  of  gold  and  silver  plate 
aud  ceramics,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
official  and  other  marks  by  which  dates  and 
places  of  fabrication  can  be  distinguished ; 
and  in  1863 he  published  the  two  invaluable 
works  by  which  ne  is  likely  to.be  remembered. 
Like  Hawkins's '  Medallic  History '  or  Gwilt's 
'  Dictionary  of  Architecture,'  they  are  both 
being  gradually  transformed  by  other  hands, 
but  they  will  doubtless  bear  his  name  for  a 
long  time  to  come.  Theyare:  1.  'HallMarks 
on  utold  and  Silver  Plate,  illustrated,  with 
Tables  of  Annual  Date  Letters  employed  in 
•the  Assay  Offices  of  the  United  Kingdom,' 
1663, 8vo :  Srd  ed.  1868 ;  8th  ed.  with  'His- 
tories of  tbeGtoldsmiths*  Trade,  boUi  inEng^ 
Isnd  and  France,  and  revised  London  and  Pro- 
vincial Tables'  (with  introductoTT  essay  by 
0.  A.  Markham,  1896).  S.  *  Marks  and 
Monograms  on  Pottery  and  Porcelain  of  the 
Renaissance  and  Modem  Periods,  with 
Historical  Notices  of  each  Manufactory, 
preceded  by  an  introductory  Essay  on 
Vasa  Fictilia  of  the  Greek,  Romano-British, 
and  Mediaival  Eras,'  1863,  8to,  1866, 1870, 
1872,  1874,  1876,  1886,  1897,  and  1900 
(with  over  8,500  potters'  marks),  revised  by 
Frederick  Litchfield.  The  aim  of  the  work 
was  to  be  for  the  Eeramic  art  what  Fran- 
foia  Brulliot's  'Dictionnaire  des  Mono- 
grammee '  was  to  painting,  and  it  at  once  es- 
tablished Chaffers  as  the  leading  authority 
upon  hia  anliiect.  He  produced  two  farther 
volumes  of  minor  importance  in  1887, '  The 
Keraauc  Gallery'  (in  2  vols,  with  five  hun- 
dred illnstrationB^  and  'Gilda  Anrifa- 
brornm/ 1883  (a  liutoiy  of  ^dsmidu  and 


plate  workers,  their  marks,  &&),  in  addition 
to  a  'Handbook'  (1874)  abridmd  from  hi* 
'Marks  and  Mcmoarama,'  a  'nieed  Cata- 
logue of  Coins,'  and  one  or  two  minor  oata- 
logues.  But  his  rnnitation  xeBts  upon  the 
two  great  works  of^refereiu»  and  the  con- 
siderable  talent  that  he  diepl^ed  in  oi^nis- 
ing  the  exhibitions  of  art  treaaures,  at  Man- 
chester in  1857,  South  Kensington  in  1863, 
Leeds  in  1809,  Dublin  in  1872,  Wrexham  in 
1876,  and  Hanley  (at  the  great  Staflbrdahire 
exhibition  of  ceramics)  in  1890. 

Cha^  had  been  elected  F.S.A.  in  1843, 
and  he  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the 
'  An^uQologia/to '  Notes  and  Queries,*  and  to 
various  learned  periodicals  upon  the  two 
sulgects  of  which  ne  possessed  a  knowledge 
in  some  respects  unrivalled.  About  1870  he 
retired  from  Fitxroy  Square  to  a  house  in 
Willesdeo  Lane,  but  he  moved  thence  to 
West  Hempstead,  when  he  died  on 
12  April  18^. 

[Times,  19  Anil  1883 ;  Atheoienm,  1893,  i. 
£41 ;  ITotcs  aocf  Queries,  8U1  ser.  i.  406;  Hen 
of  the  Time,  ISth  ed. ;  Cbaffers's  Maries  and 
Honograma,  1900;  Mayer's  Hist,  of  the  Art  of 
Pottery  in  UnrpwA,  I8SG ;  Brit.  Mas.  Oat.] 

T.  8. 

CHAMBERS.  ROBERT  (1833-1888), 
publisher,  son  of  Robert  Chambers  [q.  v.J 
and  nephew  of  William  Chambers  ^.  v.J, 
was  bom  at  Edinburgh  in  March  1833,  and 
was  educated  at  Circus  Place  school  and  in 
London.  '  Lines  to  a  little  Boy,*  which  were 
addressed  to  him  by  his  father,  appeared  in 
*  Chambens's  Edinbnrrii  Journal  'ftnrl4  March 
1840. 

Chambers  became  a  member  of  the  pub- 
Ushing  firm  in  1663,  and  in  1868  wrote  an 
excellent  book  on  Rplfiiw  ('  A  Few  Rambling 
Remarks  on  Golf*).  A  poem  on  St.  An- 
drews Unks  was  the  joint  work  of  Chambers 
and  his  father.  In  1874,  on  the  resignation 
of  Tames  Paynfq.v.  Snppl.],  he  became  editor 
of  '  Chambers^  Journal ; '  he  occasionally 
contributed  papers,  and  he  conducted  the 
magazine  witii  great  success.  On  the  death 
of  hie  uncle  William  in  1888,  the  whole  re- 
sponsibility of  the  publishing  house  devolved 
upon  him,  but  he  was  assisted  during  the  lost 
two  or  three  years  of  his  life  by  his  eldest 
son,  Charles  Chambers.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  the  production  of  the  first  edition  of 
<  Chambers's  Encyclopeedia' (1859-68),  and 
helped  in  the  preliminary  work  in  connec- 
tion with  the  new  edition.  He  also  assisted 
Alexander  Irelandjq.  v.  SuppLJ  in  the  pr^ 
paration  of  the  ISmT edition  or  his  fiiUiar's 
'  Vestiges  of  thoNaturalHistozy  (tf  Creation,' 
in  which  was  g^ven  the  first  authoritative 
information  of  the  antliorBhip. 
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Gbftmbere  was  for  lou^  in  delicate  health, 
and  spent  most  of  his  tune  at  North  Ber- 
wick or  St.  Andrews.  He  died  of  an  affec- 
tion of  the  heart  on  23  March  1888  at  his 
house  in  Claremont  Crescent,  Edinburgh. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  St.  Giles's  Cathe- 
dral board,  and,  like  his  uncle,  took  much 
interest  ia  the  church.  He  was  libenU* 
minded,  and,  with  his  genial  temperament 
and  fine  burly  ficame,  was  very  popular  with  ' 
his  workmen  and  firiends.  By  his  marriage 
in  1866  with  a  daughter  of  Hr.  Hurray  An- 
derma  of  LmtAaa,  he  had  tJuee  sons  and 
three  danghterB,  aU  oi  whom  aornTed  him, 

[Atheunim,  81  March  1888 ;  Seotomaa, 
28  Haxeh  1688;  Olanow  Herald,  S6  BCareh 
1888 ;  Memoir  of  William  and  Bobert  Obam- 
bera,  I8th  ad.  1884.]  O.  A.  A. 

CHAMBERS,  SiB  THOMAS  a814^ 
1891),  recorder  of  London,  son  of  Tnomos 
Chambers  of  Hertford,  by  Sarah,  his  wife, 
was  bom  on  17  Dec.  1814.  He  was  educated 
at  Glare  Hall,  Ounbridge,  where  he  received 
the  degree  of  XX.B.  in  1636.  On  28  April 
1837  he  was  admitted  student  at  the  Hiddle 
Temple,  and  was  there  called  to  the  bar  on 
90  NioT.  1840,  and  elected  bencher  on?  May 
1861  and  treasurer  in  1872.  He  had  for 
many  years  a  lucrative  practice  in  the  com- 
mon law  courts,  and  on  26  Feb.  1861  took 
silk.  He  was  elected  common  Serjeant  in 
1857,  and  in  1878  recordo'  of  the  city  of 
London,  having  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood  on  16  March  1872.  In  1884  he 
was  elected  steward  of  Southwark. 

Chambers  waa  returned  to  parliament  in 
the  liberal  interest  for  Hertford  on  7  July 
1862,  but  lost  his  seat  at  the  general  election 
of  March  1667.  Betumed  on  12  July  1666 
for  Maxylebone,  he  continued  to  rwresent 
that  constituent  until  the  general  election 

Norember  1^.  As  a  vefbrmer  ha  was 
beet  known  for  his  pwwstent  advocacy  of  the 
inspection  of  convents  and  of  the  lenOisation 
of  marriage  with  a  deceased  wiie's  sister. 
By  his  death,  at  his  residence  in  Gloucester 
Place,  Portman  Square,  on  24  Pec.  1891, 
London  lost  an  assiduous  public  functionary. 
His  remains  were  interred  (30  Bec^  >n  the 
family  vault  in  All  Saints'  Church,  Hertford. 

Chambers  married  on  7  May  1851  Diana 
(d.  1877),  daughter  of  Peter  White  of 
Brighton,  by  whom  he  had  issue. 

An  '  Address  on  Punishmeut  aud  Refor- 
mation,' delivered  by  Chambers  at  the  Lon- 
don meeting  of  the  National  Association  for 
the  I^motion  of  Social  Science  in  1862,  is 
printed  in  the '  Transactions '  of  the  associa- 
tion. He  wasjoint  author  with  Oecnve 
Tattersall  of  '  The  Laws  reUting  to  Build- 


inge;  comprising  the  Metropolitan  Building* 
Act,  Fixtures,  Insurance,'  &c.,  London,  1846, 
12mo ;  also,  with  A.  T.  T.  Peterson,  of  '  A 
Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Railway  Companies 
in  their  Formation,  Incorporation,  and  Go- 
vernment, with  an  abstract  of  the  statutes 
and  a  table  of  forms,'  London,  1848,  8vo. 

[Foster's  Men  at  the  Bar  and  Baronetage; 
Grad-Oant.;  Gent.  Mag.  1861,  ii.  79;  Cossana's 
Hertfoidshire  ('  Hertford '),  ii.  84 ;  Mmibets  (tf 
FarUainwt(offidal  lists)  ;  Hansard's  Pari.  Deb. 
3rd  isr.  cxxir-exliii.,  ebocxi-cexer. ;  Vanity 
Fair,  22  Nov.  1884  ;  nmes.  3d  Dec  18B1 ;  Lav 
TimflS,  2  Jan.  1692;  Law  Journ.  2  Jan.  1892; 
Lnndon'sBoUofFame,pp.345,391.}  JT.M  B. 

OHAHPAHf,  Sib  JOHN  UNDEB^ 
WOOD  BATEMAN  (18S6-1887),  ganeraL 

[See  BAXBMAV-OHAllFAIir.] 

CHANDLER,  HENRY  WILLIAM 
a82&-1689),  scholar,  only  son  of  Robert 
Chandler,  of  London,  was  bom  in  London 
on  31  Jan.  1628.  His  early  education  was 
neglected,  but  by  diligent  study  in  the  Quild- 
hall  Library  he  acquired  enough  Greek  and 
Latin  to  enable  him  to  matriculate  at  Ox- 
ford on  22  June  184a  On  8  Dec.  1861  he 
took  a  scholarship  at  Pembroke  College,  of 
which  on  4  Nov.  1853  he  was  elected  fellow, 
having  graduated  B.A.  (first  class  in  Uterea 
/amanioree)  in  the  preceding  year.  He  pro- 
ceeded M.A.  in  1856,  waa  toi  some  years 
lecturer  and  tutor  at  his  college,  and  held 
the  WaynSete  chur  of  moral  and  meta- 
nhysical  philosophy  from  1867  until  his 
death.  After  the  publication  of  an  inaugural 
lecture, '  The  Philosophy  of  Mind :  a  Correc- 
tive for  some  Errors  of  the  Day,'  Loudon, 
1867, 8vo,  he  confined  himself  to  oral  teach- 
ing. His  favourite  topic  was  the  Nicoma- 
chean  Ethic^  of  which  his  exposition  was 
acuta  and  stimulating.  He  lived  the  life 
of  a  scbolaidy  recluse,  devoted  to  the  stud^ 
of  Aristotle  and  his  commentators,  and  is 
understood  to  have  amassed  copious  materiala 
for  an  edition  of  the  master  s  '  Fragments/ 
in  which  he  was  unh^pily  forestalled  by 
the  German  scholar^  Valentin  Rose.  Ia 
1884  he  was  appomted  curator  of  the 
Bodleian  Library.  An  enthusiastic  biblio- 
phile, he  signalised  his  accession  to  office 
by  a  strong  protest  against  the  practice  of 
lending  the  rare  pinted  books  and  manu' 
scripts  preserved  in  that  venerable  reposi- 
tory (see  it^ra).  By  way  of  alternative 
he  proposed  the  reproduction  of  texts  by 
photography,  and  is  said  to  have  had  an 
Arabic  manuscript  thus  copied  for  Sir  Ri- 
chard Burton  at  his  own  expense.  As  » 
scholar  he  was  distii^uished  by  vast^  minute^ 
and  recondite  learning  and  imzDense  labo- 
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riooBiieu.  Hii  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
oonmoitaton  on  Aristotle  was  unique ;  and 
his  fulnre  to  leave  any  monument  worthy  of 
his  powers  was  doe  partly  to  his  extreme 
fSutidioumees,  partly  to  chronic  ill-health. 
Throughout  Uie  greater  part  of  his  life  he 
was  a  prey  to  insomnia,  which  in  his  later 
years  induced  the  fatal  habU  of  taking 
chloral  in  enormous  qoAutitieB.  He  died  on 
16  May  18^  from  Uie  effects,  as  certified 
inquest,  of  a  dose  of  prossic  acid  admi- 
nistered hy  himself  at  Pembroke  Coll^. 
His  hooks  and  manuscripts  ha  left  to  t/uB. 
Erane,  wife  of  the  master  of  Pembroke,  and 
■ha  bj  ft  deed  of  gift  dated  17  Oct.  1889 

STB  tnem  to  the  college  on  oonditiim  that 
ey  were  preserved  as  a  separaie  collection ; 
%  catalogue  of  the  Ariatoteliaa  and  philo- 
■ophical  portions,  with  a  sketch  portrait  of 
Chandler  by  Mr.  Sydney  Hall,  was  published 
uonymouuy  in  1H91. 

Cihandler's  best  winrk  is  onquestiooabl;  his 
'  Practical  Introduction  to  Greek  Accentua- 
tion,' Oxford,  1864,  Bvo;  2nd  edit.  (Claren- 
don Preas  ser.)  1681,  8to;  of  which  "The 
Elements  of  Greek  Accentuation '  (Clarendon 
Press  ser.),  1877,  8to,  is  a  synapsis ;  but  the 
depth  and  variety  of  his  erudition  were 
hardly  less  conspicuous  in  his 'Hiscellaneous 
Emendations  and  Suggestions,'  London, 
1866,  Svo.  He  also  made  two  vsluaUd  con- 
tributions to  the  labliogfaphy  of  Aristotle, 
Til. ;  1.  'ACatologae  of  Editions  of  Arietotle'B 
Nicomachean  Euiioa,  and  of  Worla  ilins- 
tratlve  of  them  printed  in  the  Fifteen^ 
Century;  together  with  a  Letter  of  Con- 
■tantiuus  Pueocappa,  and  the  Dedication  of 
a  Translation  of  Aristotle's  Politics  to  Hum- 
|dire^,  Duke  of  Glouoestar,  by  Leonardus 
Aretinos,  hitherto  unpublished,*  Oxford, 
1866;  4to.  2.  'Chronological  Index  to  Edi- 
tions of  Aristotle's  Nicomachean  Ethics,  and 
of  Works  illustrative  of  them  from  the 
Origin  of  Printmg  to  the  Year  1799,'  Ox- 
ford, 1878, 4to. 

His  minor  works  are  as  follows :  1.  '  An 
Examination  of  Mr.  Jelfs  Edition  of  Aris- 
totle's Ethics,'  Oxford,  1856,  Svo.  2.  <  A 
Paraphrase  of  the  Nicomachean  Ethics  of 
Aristotle.  Book  the  Firat,'  .Oxford,  1869, 
Svo.  8.  '  Five  Court  BoUs  of  Great  Oie»- 
aint^iam  in  the  County  of  Norfolk,  translated 
with  an  Introduction  and  Notes,'  London, 
1885,  Svo.  4.  '  On  Lending  Bodleian 
Books  and  Manascripts '  (privately  printed), 
1886 P  6.  'On  Book-lending  as  practised 
at  the  Bodleian  Library,'  Oxford,  1886, 
8to.  6.  'Further  Kemarks  on  the  VdUcy 
of  Lending  Bodleian  Printed  Books  and 
Manuscripts,' Oxford,  1887.  7. 'SomeOh- 
awvations  on  the  Bodleian  Classed  Cata- 


logne,'  Oxford,  1888,  Svo.  His  manuscript 
remains  at  Pembroke  College  consist  on: 
1.  'Bibliotheca  Peripatetica:  a  Catalogue  of 
Printed  Books  relating  to  Aristotle^  his 
PhiloBophy,  and  Followers,  with  Critical 
Notices  of  most  of  them,'  8  vols.  4to.  2.  Col- 
lation of  British  Museum  Addit.  MS.  14080. 
3.  '  Hand  Catalogue  of  Aristotelian  Collec- 
tions,' 

Chandler  edited  in  1873  the  'Letters, 
Lectures,  and  Reviews,  including  the  Phron- 
tisterion'  of  his  friend,  Henry  Longueville 
Mansel  [q.  v.] 

[Poeter's  Alunni  Oxon.  1716-1886;  Ozfoid 
Hosons  Iteg. ;  Clasneal  Beview,  UL  SSI ;  Ox- 
ford Uag.  23  Uay  1689;  Oxford  Beview,  IS, 
18,  20  May  1889;  Tima,  17  May  1689;  Ann. 
R^.  1889,  ii.  145;  Borgon's  Lives  of  Twelve 
Good  Men,  ii.  208,  211-24 ;  Cat.  of  the  Artsto- 
telian  and  Philosophical  Portions  of  the  Library 
of  H.  W.  Chandler,  1891 ;  Brit.  Mua.  Cat.] 

J.  M.  B. 

CHANDLER  or  OHAITNBLER, 
THOMAS  (1418P-1490),  dean  of  Hera- 
ford.   [See  CHAUirDLHE."| 

0HAPLBAU,SibJOSEPHAJ)0LPHB 
(1640-1898),  Canadian  statesman,  bom  on 
9  Nov.  1840  at  Sainte  ThdrtM  de  Blaiuville, 
in  the  county  of  Terrebonne,  in  the  province 
of  Quebec,  where  his  family  had  been 
settl^  for  nearly  a  century,  was  the  son  of 
l^erre  Ghai^eau,  a  mechanic,  by  his  wife 
Zee  Sigonin.  He  was  educated  at  Trare- 
bonne  and  Baint-Hyadnthe.  Ha  turned  his 
attention  to  law,  and  entered  tiie  office  of 
MessrSi  Ouimet,  Morin,  &  Mamhand,  at 
MontreaL  He  joined  tiielnstitutOanadien, 
of  which  he  eventually  became  preudent. 
In  Dewmber  1861  he  was  called  to  the  bar 
of  Lower  Canada.  He  then  entered  into 
partnership  with  his  former  principals  and 
began  to  practise  at  the  Montreal  bar.  He 
showed  great  power  as  an  orator,  devoting 
himself  largely  to  criminal  practice.  He 
was  at  one  time  professor  of  criminal  juris- 
prudence at  Laval  University,  and  professor 
of  international  lawia  the  section  established 
in  MontreaL  On  2  April  1873  he  was 
created  a  qneen's  counsel,  and  in  October 
1874  he  defended  liSpm  and  Nanlt  at 
Winnipw  against  the  charge  of  murdering 
Thomas  Scott  duiii^  the  lehellion  of  Louis 
Riel  [q.  vj 

From  1859  Chapleau  took  a  prominent  part 
in  politics,  attadung  himself  to  the  conser- 
vative paiiy.  In  tine  beginning  of  1862  he 
acquired  a  pecuniary  interest  in  tne  tri-weekly 
newspaper  'Le  Colonisat-eur,'  which  he 
edited  for  two  yean.  In  1867  he  was  re- 
turned to  the  first  provincial  parliament  after 
the  confedaratim  aa  member  for  the  county 
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of  Tenelxniiie,  a  seat  which  he  Tetained 
until  1882,  when  he  was  Teturned  to  the 
Canadian  House  of  Commons  for  the  same 
place  on  16  Aug.,  and  continued  to  repre- 
sent the  county  until  bU  appointment  as 
lieutenant-governor  of  Quebec  in  1893. 
Upon  the  reconstruction  of  the  Chanveau 
caoinet  in  187S,  under  06d6on  Ouimet, 
Chilean  accepted  office  as  solicitor-general 
on  27  Feb.,  and  retained  it  until  the  over- 
throw of  the  cabinet  on  a  charge  of  corrup- 
tioa  on  8  Sept.  1874.  On  27  Jan.  1876  he 
entered  the  De  Boucherrille  government  as 
provincial  secretair  and  registrar.  This 
poritkm  he  retained  unUl  Much  1678,  nAen 
the  Ueutenant-govemor,  Lno  Letemer  de 
St.  Just,  dismissed  the  ministry,  although 
ihey  possessed  a  parliamentair  majority, 
■nd  <^ed  the  liberal  leader,  R.  G.  Jolj, 
into  office.  Chapleau  became  leader  of  the 
OTOosition  until  Joly's  resignation  in  October 
1879,  when  he  was  called  on  to  form  a 
ministi^.  He  himself  took  the  portfolios 
of  sgriciilture  and  public  works,  besides 
acting  as  premier.  His  term  of  office  was 
distinguished  by  the  re-establishment  of 
relations  between  France  and  Lower  Canada, 
by  the  foundation  of  a  Canadian  commercial 

Xcy  in  France,  and  by  the  establishment  of 
e  of  steamers  between  Havre  uid  Mont- 
real. He  also  succeeded,  for  the  first  time 
since  1877,  in  obtaining  a  lurpltu  in  the 
budget^  in  whidi  he  was  Bssisted  the  sale 
of  the  NOTth  Shore  railway.  At  the  general 
election  of  1881  he  swept  the  province, 
canying  ii^-three  seats  out  of  ninety-five. 

In  1^8  dhapleau  declined  the  ofier  of  a 
portfolio  in  the  Dominion  cabinet  made  to 
him  by  Sir  John  Alexander  Macdonald 
[g.  v.],  but  on  29  July  1882  he  accepted  the 
post  of  secretary  of  state  for  Canada  and 
revistrar-general,  in  succession  to  Joseph 
Alfred  Mousseau  who  succeeded  htm  as 
premier  of  Quebec.  On  the  same  day  he 
was  sworn  a  member  of  the  privy  council. 
On  4  July  1884  he  was  appointed  a  com- 
missioner, and  proceeded  to  Britidi  Columbia 
for  the  punose  of  investigating  and  reporting 
on  the  snmect  of  Chinese  immigration  into 
Osnada.  In  Uie  f<d]owing  year  he  distin- 
gnidied  hims^  by  his  finu  attitude  in  ngaxi 
to  Lottie  Biel  [q.  t.T  whoae  fote  aroused  much 
srmpathy  among  the  French  Canadians.  At 
the  risk  of  an  entire  loss  ot  pc^ulari^  he 
maintained  that  Kiel  had  committed  a  great 
crime  and  that  his  punishment  was  just. 
After  Maedonald'i  death  in  1891  he  con- 
tinued in  the  ministry  of  Sir  John  Abbott 
[q.  T.  Suppl.]  till  8  Deo.  1892,  first  as  secre-  . 
taiT  of  state  and  afterwards  from  25  Jan. 
1893  at  ministw  of  customs.    On  7  Dec 


1683  he  was  aumnted  lientenant^mvenior 

of  Quebec.  In  1878  Chapleau  obtained  tb» 
honorary  d^ree  of  D.C.L.  from  Laval  Uni- 
versity. In  1881  he  received  the  Roman 
decoration  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  and  on 
10  Nov.  1B82  that  of  the  le^on  of  honour 
of  France,  and  in  1896  he  was  nominated 
K.C.M.a.  He  died  at  Montreal  on  13  June 
1898,  and  was  buried  on  16  June  in  the 
Oote  dee  Nei^  cemetery.  On  26  Nov. 
1874  he  marned  Marie  Louise,  dai^hter  of 
Lieutenant-colonel  Charles  King  of  Sher- 
brooke  in  the  province  of  Quebec. 

In  1887  a  number  of  Chapleau's  speeches 
were  edited  by  A.  de  Bonnetene  witli  the 
title  'L'Honmhle  J.  A.  Ohaplean.  8a 
Bic^raphie,  suivie  de  sea  pm^aux  Dia- 
cours '  (Montreid,  8vo). 

[Bonnetane's  J.  A  Chapleao,  1887 ;  Iforgan's 
Oasadian  Hen  and  Women  d  the  Time,  1898 ; 
Bibsnd's  Fanth^n  Caoadien,  1891 ;  Dent's 
Canadian  Portrait  Oallery,  1881.  iv.  S8-0  (wiUi 
poitrait);  Rose's Cyclopndiaof Canadian Bi<«r., 
18S8,  pp.  634-~7;  David's  Met  CoDtempotuns, 
1894,  pp.  2S-4U;  Canadian  F«rl.  Companion, 
Ottawa,  1897 ;  Ooti's  Fditieal  i^ointmsntib 
Ottawa,  1896.]  K.  L  0. 

CHAPMAN,  FREDERIC  (1838-1896), 
publisher,  was  the  youngest  son  of  Michael 
and  Mary  Chapman  of  Ilitchin,  Herts.  He 
was  bom  at  Cork  Street,  Hitdiin,  in  1823, 
in  the  house  which  had  belonged  to  hia 
eolIatatalancestor,GeonfeGhapnian,thepoet 
[q.  T.l  and  waa  edaeatecTat  Hitehin  grammar 
school.  At  the  d  mgfateen  he  entered 
the  empl<mnent  of  Chapman  ft  Hall,  pub- 
lishers, a  firm  founded  in  I8S4,  0)  which  his 
cousin,  Edward  0hapman,wa8  the  head.  The 

iublishing  house  was  then  at  186  Strand.  In 
860  it  was  removed  to  193  Piccadilly,  and 
it  finally,  tn  March  1881,  took  up  its  quarters 
in  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden.  On 
the  death  of  Wtlliam  Hall  (of  Chapman  & 
Hall)  in  March  1847  Frederic  Chapman  suo- 
ceeded  him  as  partner^  and  on  the  retirement 
of  Edward  Chapman  tn  1864,  Frederic  Chap- 
man became  the  head  of  the  firm.  In  this 
position  he  embarked  upon  a  pusbinff  and 
successftil  policT.  Fot  a  time  he  ^bliahed 
the  works  of  the  Brownings,  while  Lord 
liyttim,  Anthony  TN>Uope,and  Owam  Mere- 
dith were  all  clients  of  the  firm ;  l^DlIope^s 
elder  son  waa  for  three  and  a  half  years  as- 
sociated with  Chapman  as  a  partner.  'WitJi 
Dickens  his  relations  were  long  very  dose. 
Dickens's  connection  with  Chapman  &  Hall 
b^an  in  1886,  when  William  Hall  made  to 
Dickens  the  su^estion  which  ultimately  led 
to  the  publication  of  the '  I^ckwick  Papers ' 
(FoBSTBB,  i.  67  sqq.)  The  firm  snbaeqnentiy 
pnUiahed  'Nicholas  Niokleby,'  'Master 
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Hnmphrey's  Cloek ' '  Bam^  Budge,'  *  Old 
GnrioBity  Shop,'  'Mirtin  ObnnlewiY  and 
tlw'OhmtiiiuOuol;'  bat  in  1844  OickwiB 
qnarrdled  with  tho  firm,  and  entefod  into 
ieIati(niBiriUiMeHn.Bradbnr7&ETani.  In 
1669,howeTBr,  Dickens  renewed  hia  connec- 
tion with  Messrs.  Chapman  &  Hall,  who 
iaanad  thenmainder  of  h»  books,  and  Froderic 
Ohapnuui  pnxebased  the  cmTiight  of  Dio- 
kenr s  works  upon  the  authors  death  in  1870. 
In  1845  Ohapnun  &  Hall  puhliahed  the  se- 
cond edition  of  Carlyle's  'Life  of  Schiller,' 
and  soon  after  1660,  when  the  bosinass  was 
turned  into  a  company,  it  purchased  the 
et^zi^t  of  Carljle  8  works. 

Frederic  Chapman  projected  in  1866  the 
'  Fortnigfadr  Review,^  which  was  at  first 
edited  George  Hem?  Lewes  [q.T.I  and 
issued  twice  a  month.  When  lb.  JoImMor- 
ley  was  appointed  e^tor  in  1807  it  became  a 
numthly  periodical.  Hr.  Murley  retired  from 
the  editozahip  in  1888,  and  was  auooeeded  in 
turn  by  Afr.  T.  H.  S.  Escott,  Mr.  Frank 
Harris,  and  Mr.  W.  L.  Courtiwj'.  In  1680 
Chapman  tamed  bis  business  into  a  limited 
oompanj,  at  the  head  of  which  he  remained 
until  the  time  of  his  death.   He  died  on 

1  March  1896,  at  hia  house,  10  Ovington 
Square,  London.  He  was  twice  married. 
His  first  wife  was  Clara,  eldest  daughter  of 
Joseph  Woodin  of  Petersham,  Surrey.  By 
her  he  left  a  son,  Frederic  Hamilton  Chap- 
man, an  officer  in  the  Duke  of  ComwalTs 
li^ht  infiuitry.  His  second  wife,  who  sur- 
Tives  him,  was  Annie  Maricm,  daughter  of 
Sir  Bobert  Haiding,  chief  commissioner  in 
bankniptey.  By  bar  he  left  a  daughter, 
Beine,  muried  to  Hanld  Brod»  Aldar. 

Ghapman  was  on  intimate  terms  with 
numeroos  men  of  letters  of  his  day.  He  was 
a  keen  sportsman — a  hunting  man  in  his 
earlier  days,  and  to  the  last  an  ei^ert  shot. 

rPHTateIidbrmfttion;ForBtar'sLifoofDiidc0ns, 
adl  1878.  pamm;  Antbmy  TroUops'a  Aiitobk>- 
grai^y.]  I.  S.  L. 

OHAFMAK,  Sib  FREDERICK  ED- 
WARD (1816-1808),  general,  only  son  of 
Richard  Chapman  of  Gatchell,  near  Taunton, 
and  nephew  of  Sir  Stephen  Remnant  Chap- 
man [q.  T.],  was  bom  in  Demerara,  British 
Qniana,  on  16  Aug.  1816.  After  passing 
thzongb  the  Royal  Milita^  Academy  at 
Woolwich  he  received  a  oommisaiai  as 
second  lieutenant  in  the  royal  engineers  on 
18  June  1636.   He  became  breret  colonel 

2  Not.  1866,  reginientsllieutenant<0(Jonel 
1  April  1869,  major^eneral  7  Sept.  1867, 
lieutenant-general  and  eolonel-oommandant 
royal  engineers  12  April  1872,  general  1  Oct. 
1877. 


After  the  usual  oonne  of  professional  in- 
struction at  CSiathani,  and  a  few  months' 
•wrioe  at  Fttrtamonth  and  Woolwich,  Chap- 
man went  to  the  Wert  Indies  in  November 
1837,  returning  to  England  in  Febrnaiy 
1843.  He  spent  a  short  time  in  the  Dover 
command,  and  then  was  employed  in  the 
London  military  district  until  February 
1846,  when  he  went  to  Oorfii.  There  ha 
became  first  known  to  theDukeof  Oambridm, 
who  was  commanding  the  troops  in  Uie 
Ionian  Islands.  He  returned  home  in  Oc- 
tober 1861,  and  did  duty  at  Chatham  until 
the  beginning  of  1664. 

On  13  Jan.  1864  Chapman  was  sent  to 
the  Dardanelles  to  r^rt  on  the  defences 
and  to  examine  the  peninsula  between  Uie 
Dardanelles  and  the  Gulf  of  Saros.  On  the 
arrival  of  Sir  Jdin  Fox  Buxgovnarq.  v.]  at 
Qallipoli  in  the  fdhnring  numui  Chapman, 
by  his  direction,  snrv^ed  the  line  which 
fiurgoyne  considered  mutable  for  an  en- 
trenched positiim  to  cover  the  passsge  of 
the  Dardanelles.  He  was  assisted  by  Lieu- 
tenant (afterwards  lieutenant«eneru)  C.  B. 
Ewart  and  Lieutenant  James  Burke  (after^ 
wards  killed  on  the  Danube),  and  some 
French  and  Turkish  officers.  In  spite  of 
severe  weather  and  deep  snow  Chapman 
executed  the  work  rabidly,  and  Burgoyne 
took  the  survey  with  him  to  England  to  lay 
before  the  govermnent.  Chapman  next  ex- 
amined and  surveved  the  positi<m  of  Buyuk 
Tchekmedjie,  with  a  view  tu  cover  Con- 
etantint^e  by  a  line  of  defmce  works  run- 
ning fnnn  sea  to  aea  in  the  evmt  of  the 
advance  of  the  Russiani. 

On  the  declaration  of  war  Chapman  was 
attached  to  tbe  first  diviatoa,  commanded  by 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  as  senior  engineer 
officer,  with  Captain  Montagu's  company  of 
royal  sappers  and  miners  under  his  orders. 
He  did  duty  with  tiiis  division  while  in 
Turkey,  and  also  for  some  time  in  the 
Crimea.  He  took  part  in  the  battle  of  the 
Alma  on  20  Sept.,  and  was  mentioned  in 
despatches  of  26  Sept.  1864.  In  October  he 
was  appointed  to  the  command,  as  director, 
of  the  left  British  attack  at  the  si^  of 
Sebastopol,  and  continued  in  this  post  until 
22  March  1866,  when  Major  (aiterwards 
Major^neral  Sir)  John  William  Gordon 
[q.  v.l  the  director  the  riffht  British 
attack,  being  sevwely  wounded.  Chapman 
became  executive  engineer  for  the  whole 
siege  operations  anmr  Sir  Harry  David 
Jones  [q.  v.]  Chapman  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Inkerman  on  6  Nov.,  and  distiit< 
guished  himself  throughout  the  si^  opera- 
tions, eapecially  in  the  attack  on  the  Redan 
on  18  June  1866  and  in  the  assault  of  8  Sept. 
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Ha  wu  mentioiied  in  deapatehea  of  11  Nor. 
1864,  23  June  and  9  Sept.  1866.  He  re- 
tnrned  home  in  NoTmnSer ;  was  made  a 
companion  of  the  order  of  the  Bath,  military 
division,  on  6  Jtdj  1866,  an  officer  of  the 
French  legion  of  hononr,  and  received  the 
Crimean  medal  with  three  clasps,  the  Sar- 
dinian and  Torldah  medals,  and  the  third 
claes  of  the  Turkish  order  of  the  Medjidie. 
He  was  also  awarded  a  pension  for  dis- 
tingnished  serrice  on  23  Nov.  1868. 

On  8  April  1866  Ohapman  wu  appointed 
commandmg  royal  engineer  of  the  London 
military  district,  from  which  in  September 
1867  he  was  transferred  in  aaimilar  capadty 
to  Aldershot.  From  1  S^  1660  m  was 
deputy  aditttant^EUwral  of  royal  engineers  at 
the  Eunse  OnaTda  for  five  years.  On  1  Jan. 
1866  he  went  to  Dover  aa  commanding  royal 
engineer  of  the  south-eastern  military  dis- 
trict. On  9  May,  while  at  Dover,  he  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  comroisuon  to 
inquire  into  recruiting  for  the  army.  He 
was  promoted  K.O.B.  on  18  March  1867.  On 
8  April  he  was  appointed  governor  and  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Bermudae.  On  1  July 
1870  he  resigned  this  government  to  accept 
the  appointment  of  inspector-general  of  forti- 
fications and  director  of  works  at  the  war 
office.  During  the  five  years  he  held  this 
post  the  works  under  the  fortification  loan 
tor  the  defmce  of  tiie  doekyarda  were  in  full 
swing;  a  la^  amount  of  barrack  coniitra&* 
tion  and  altmation  was  in  buid  in  cmnectioi 
-with  the  localisation  of  the  fenm,  of  the 
oonmuttee  on  which  he  was  qipnnted  pre- 
ndeut  on  2  Sept.  1873. 

On  2  June  1877  Chapman  was  promoted 
O.C.B. ;  on  21  Feb.  1878  he  was  sent  on  a 
qtedal  mission  to  Rome.  He  retired  from 
active  service  on  1  July  1881.  He  died  at 
his  residence  iuBelgraveManuona,  Qroavenor 
Gardens,  London,  on  IS  June  1893,  and  wae 
buried  on  the  17th  in -Kingston  churchyard, 
nearTaunton,  Somerset.  Cnapmanwas  twice 
married;  first,  on  17  Jan.  1846,  to  Ann 
"Weston  (d.  SO  Deo.  1879),  eldest  daughter 
of  William  Cox  of  Cheshnnt  and  Oxford 
Terrace,  London;  and,  secondly,  on  23  Mot 
1889,  to  Matilda  Sara  (who  BurnTed  him), 
daughter  of  Benjamin  Wood  of  Long  Newn- 
ton,  Wiltshire,  and  widow  oi  John  Rapp, 
omsul-gennal  in  Londcai  for  SwitSOTland. 

[War  Office  Records ;  Royal  Eo^neert*  Re- 
cords ;  Despatches ;  Obitnary  notices  in  the 
TimM  of  16  Jane  1893  and  m  the  Boyal  En- 
gineen  Journal  of  July  1893;  Kinglake'a  Inva- 
sion of  the  Crimea;  I^ightagea.]    R.  H.  V. 

CHAPMAN,  JOHN  a82a-1894),  phy- 
sician, author,  and  publisher,  was  son  of  a 
dtemist  at  Nottingham,  where  he  was  ham 


in  1822.  He  was  iqiprentioed  to  a  watdn 
maker  at  Worksop,  but,  not  staying  long 
with  him,  went  to  his  brother,  a  medical 
student  at  Edinbur^,  who  sent  him  out  to 
Adelaide  to  start  in  business  as  a  watchr 
maker  and  optician.  '  Hetuming  to  Earope 
about  1844,  he  began  studying  medicine  m 
Paris,  and  continued  his  studies  at  St. 
Qeorg^B  Hospital,  London.  After  submit- 
ting a  book  on  human  nature  to  Green,  a 
publiehBr  and  bookseller  in  Newgate  Street, 
be  was  led  to  take  over  Greens  business, 
which  he  transferred  to  142  Strand.  He 
acted  as  agent  for  American  firms,  and  in 
his  capauty  of  bookseller  originated  the  al- 
lowanoe  of  SdL  in  the  shilling  discovnfe  to 
retail  customers.  In  1861  he heeameeditor 
and  proprietor  of  the '  Westminster  Review/ 
Robert  William  Mackay  [q.  v.]  being  for  a 
time  his  associate.  Mary  Ann  Evua  [see 
Cbosb,  Mabt  Ajtr]  for  two  years  resided 
with  him  as  sub-editor  at  the  publishing 
offices,  142  Strand.  On  4  May  1862  Chap- 
man convened  a  meeting  of  authors  to  pro- 
teet  against  publishers  reg^ulations  which 
fettorM  the  s^  of  books.  Charles  Dickens 
presided,  and  Babbage,  Tom  Taylor,  Cruik- 
shank,  and  Professor  Owen  were  present. 
Emerson,  of  whom  Chapman  was  an  ulmirer, 
visited  him  in  London,  and  he  had  social, 
literary,  or  bauness  relations  with  John 
Stuart  Mill,  F.  W.  Newman,  Louis  Blanc, 
Cariyle,  Geon^e  Combe,  J.  A.  Froude,  G.  H. 
Lewes,  W.  C.  Bryant,  Harriet  and  James 
Martineau,  and  Hwbert  ^tencer.  His  recep- 
tions attracted  espedally  religions,  social, 
and  political  reformers,  who  found  in  him  a 
warm  sympathiser.  On  6  May  1857  he  took 
a  medical  degno  at  St  Andrews,  and  prac- 
tised as  a  physician.  He  advocated  the  iqi- 
plication  of  an  ice-bag  to  the  spine  as  a 
remedy  particulariy  for  sea-eicknese  and 
cholera.  In  March  1860  he  handed  over  his 
publishing  business  to  George  Manwaring. 
In '  1874  he  removed  to  Paris,  where  he 
also  gathered  round  him  men  of  advanced 
views,  still  continuing,  with  his  wife's  assist- 
ance, to  edit  the  *  Westminster  Review.' 
He  died  in  Paris  on  26  Nov.  1894,  from  the 
result  of  being  run  over  by  a  cab. 

Chapman  edited  and  pabltahed  'C9u^ 
man's  Library  for  the  People,'  16  noe.  1861- 
186^  and  'CSiaramn's  Quartwly  Series,' 
7  vols.  1868-4.  His  original  works  inclnde: 
1.  '  Human  Nature,'  1844.  2. '  Charaotwis- 
ticB  of  Men  of  Genius/  1847.  8.  'The  Book- 
selling System,'  1863.  4.  'Chloroform  and 
other  Aneesthetics,'  1869.  6.  'Christian  Re- 
vivals,' 1860.  6.  <  Functional  Disorders  of 
the  Stomach,'  1864.  7.  <  Diarrhoea  and 
Cholera,'  1806.     8.  'Seasickness,*  1869. 
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9.  'Medical  Institntions  of  the  United 
Kingdom,'  1870.  10.  *  Prostitution,'  1870. 
11.  'Neuralgia,' 1873.  12. '  Medical  Charity,' 
1874. 

[Fenoaal  knowledge;  Athenteam,  NoTember, 
Sflcembn,  18S4,  pp.  765,  790,  83S;  American 
Critic.  Septemher  1 899,  p.  783 ;  New  TtaA  OriHe, 
Beptember  1899,  p.  782 ;  Ccovft  Life  of  George 
Bliot.]  J.  O.  A. 

CHAPPELL,  "WILUAM  (1809-1888), 
miuical  antiquary,  waa  bom  in  London  on 
20  Not.  1809.  His  lather,  Samuel  Ohap^ll, 
Boon  after  the  aon's  birth,  entered  into 
partnerahipvithJohann  Baptist  Cramer[q.T.] 
and  F.  T.  Latour,  and  opened  a  music- 

fubli^ing  bufflness  at  124  New  Bond  Street, 
n  1826  he  became  sole  partner,  and  in  1830 
waa  established  at  60  New  Bond  Street, 
where  he  died  in  December  1834. 

'William,  his  eldest  son,  then  managed  the 
ImsineBB  for  his  mother  untU  184S.  Tbej 
employed  a  shopman  of  Scottish  birth,  who 
freqaendT  boasted  of  the  fbUc-mnne  of  Scot^ 
land,  and  sneered  at  English  folk-musie  as 
]UUb«tiatent  or  unimportant;  these  taunts 
impelled  Chappell  to  the  study  of  English 
folk-tunes  and  oallads,  and  aroused  the  preju- 
dice against  Scottish  music,  so  frequentfyper- 
ceptible  in  his  writiiu:s.  Li  1838  he  issued 
bis  first  work,  'A  UiUection  of  National 
English  Airs,  consisting  of  Ancient  Song, 
BaUad,  and  Dance  Tunes,'  in  two  Tolnmes, 
one  contaimng  346  tunes,  the  second  some 
elucidatory  remarks  and  an  essay  on  Eng- 
lish minstrelsy.  The  airs  were  harmonised 
by  Macfarren,  Dr.  Crotch,  and  Wade ;  only 
Uacfarren's  were  adequate.  Wade's  being 
too  slight,  and  Crotch's  too  elaborate.  The 
musictu  historians,  Hawkins  and  Bumey, 
had  gmn  little  attention  to  folk-music 
Bnsby^  though  writing  with  the  avowed 
intention  of  atoning  for  Bumey**  injaatice 
to  the  EHnbethan  madrigalists,  liad  also 
neglected  the  popular  art.  Chappell  was 
the  first  who  senonsly  studied  traditional 
English  tunes,  and  his  publicatioa  was 
epoch-making.  In  1840  Chaj^ell  became  a 
fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  the  formation  of  the 
Percy  Society,  for  which  he  edited  John- 
son's 'Crown  Garland  of  Golden  Roses.' 
He  prt^ected  the  Musical  Antiquarian  So- 
ciety, to  publish  and  perform  early  English 
eompositiouB,  and  established  madrigal-Bing- 
ing  by  a  small  choir  at  his  premises  in  New 
Bond  Street.  Most  of  the  leading  English 
musieiMu  iuned  the  society,  whioh  began 
pnliUahiiw  m  1841 ;  Chappell  acted  as  bear 
■ureir  anoT  manager  of  toe  publieations  fat 
about  five  years.  He  edited  the  twelfth 
Tolnme,  Dowland'a  '  Fint  Booke  of  Songea 


or  Ayres,'  but  inexplical^  omitted  Dow- 
land's  accompaniments,  llie  society's  pub- 
lioations  were  in  cumbersome  and  expensive 
folios,  and  the  members  soon  feU  away  until 
the  society  diMolved  in  1846.  "Hie  OhappeQ 
fkmily  had  in  1848  made  an  arrai^ment  by 
Tirfcne  of  which  WilHam  retired  £rom  the 
business.  In  1846  he  l>ought  a  sham  in  the 
publishing  business  of  Cramer  ft  Co.,  wlJeh 
was  then  called  Cramer,  Beale,  &  Chappell.  , 
Hepatiently  oontinnedlus  investigations  mto 
antiquarian  music, and  waited  tilll866  before 
issuing  an  improved  edition  of  his  collection. 
It  was  renamed  '  Popular  Music  of  tlte  Olden 
Time,'  and  ammged  in  two  octavo  volumes, 
letterpress  and  music  interspened.  IlietuneB 
were  harmonised  by  Macmrren.  Immense 
learning  and  research  are  displayed  through- 
out the  work,  which  at  once  became  the 
teoognised  authority  upon  tiie  subject.  It 
suffm  from  Obappell's  prejudices  against 
Scotland  and  everything  Scottish ;  and  Dr. 
Barney,  who  did  not  appreciate  Elisabathan 
madrigals,  is  repeatedly  attacked  with  nn- 
iufitifiable  exaggnatiui,  notablr  in  the  pre- 
;  fiuse.  A  new  edition^  edited  by  Pn^iassor 
H.  E.  Wooldridge,  appeared  in  1892,  with 
the  title  *  Old  English  Popular  Music,'  and 
the  tunes  re- harmonised  on  tlie  bans  en  the 
mediEBT&l  modes;  tliis  edition  is  practaoally 
a  new  work. 

In  1861  Chappell  retired  from  the  firm  of 
Cramer  &  Co.  He  suffered  from  writers' 
palsy  for  several  years,  but  eventually  re- 
covered. He  acted  as  honorary  treasurer  of 
the  Ballad  Society,  for  which  he  edited  three 
volumes  of  the '  Boxbn^h  Ballads '  (London, 
1669  ice  8vo).  He  was  also  an  active 
member,  and  sor  a  time  treasum,  of  the 
Camden  Sociely.  H»  axn  most  inmirtant 
aasistande  in  tlie  publicstion  of  OoaBB»> 
maker's  'Seriptores  de  Musioa'  (4  torn.  Paris, 
1868-76).  The  celebrated  doable  canon, 
'Sumer  is  icumen  in,'  whose  existence  in  a 
thirteenth-century  manuscript  is  the  most 
inexplicable  {Aenomenon  in  tlie  histt^T'  of 
music,  was  long  studied  by  CSiappell ;  a 
umile  in  colours  served  as  the  nontis^ece 
of  his  '  Popular  Music  of  the  Olden  Time,' 
and  he  finally  succeeded  in  identifying  the 
handwriting  as  t^ie  work  of  Johunes  de 
Fomsete,  and  in  showing  f^at  the  writer 
died  on  19  Jan.  1239  or  1240  {Proceedrnga  of 
the  Mutieal  Amoaatton^  3  March  1879  and 
6  Feb.  1883). 

In  1874  Chappell  pabliahed  the  finfe 
volume  tft  a '  History  of  Hasic,'  dealing  onlr 
with  tlie  traiMTt  of  ancient  Greece  uid 
Koine.  A  long  oontroveiey  waa  aroused 
by  this  work  His  prejndioes  against  Dr. 
Barney  oiiee  more  found  vmt.    A  Urga 
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of  the  impreMion  wu  deatrojed  hj  fire. 
!o68  mmus  to  have  disjarited  Ghfl^nell, 
a*  he  did  not  continue  the  woA,  in  which 
Dr.  Ginabu^  wid  E.  F.  Rimbanlt  were  to 
have  collaborated.  To  '  Archs»l(^ '  (vol. 
xlvii.)  he  contributed  a  Pkper  on  the  Qteek 
musical  characters  which  an  to  be  foond, 
phonetically  written,  in  several  aervice- 
Dooks  of  Anfflo-Sazon  church.  At  the 
foundation  of  the  Musical  Association  in 
1874he  was  appointed  avioe-president,and  on 
6  Nov.  1677  he  read  a  profound  and  original 
paper  on  'Music  a  Science  of  Numbers.' 
During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  lived 
mostly  at  Weybridge,  but  died  at  his  Lon- 
don residence,  63  Upper  Brook  Street,  on 
20  Aug.  1888. 

Though  Ohappell  published  bnt  few  works, 
he  exercised  a  deep  influence  on  the  study  of 
musiiMl  histoiy  in  England;  and  eaoh  one, 
whethOT  small  or  la^,  contuned  the  resulta 
ot  long  and  patient  reaeaieh,  and  remains  a 
standard  wo»  of  reference.  Bnt  he  never 
fireed  himself  from  hU  early  prejndioes  agunst 
Scotch  music  and  Dr.  Bumey. 

[ChappeU'a  articles  in  Qrove'a  Dictionary  of 
Mono  and  Hnsiciana,  i.  SS9,  414,  ii.  416; 
Cmeoidia ;  Times,  22  and  23  Ang.  1886 ;  Notes 
and  Qaeriea,  7th  ser.  vi.  180;  Masical  Times, 
September  1888;  B&nister'B  Life  of  Mac&rren, 
pp.  136,  270  ;  Eidaon's  Britieh  Music  Pub- 
Ushera,  pp.  33,  36,  224.]  H.  D. 

CHARD,  JOHN  ROUSE  MERRIOTT 
(1647-1897),  colonel,  royal  engineers,  the 
hero  of  Rorke's  Drift,  second  son  of  William 
Wheaton  Ohard  (d>  1674)  of  Paths,  Somei^ 
set,  and  Mount  Tamar,  near  Plymouth,  De- 
vonshire, and  of  hia  wife  Jane  (d,  1886), 
daughter  of  Jdm  Hart  ^macombe  (tf  Ston 
Climsland,  Oomwall,  was  bom  at  Boxhill, 
near  Plymouth,  an  31  Dec  1647.  Educated 
at  Plymouth  new  grammar  school,  he  passed 
through  the  Royal  IfiUtazy  Academy  at 
Woolwich,  and  obtained  a  commission  as 
lieutenant  in  the  royal  engineers  on  16  July 
1866.  His  further  commissionii  were  dated: 
captain  and  brevet  major  23  Jan.  1879, 
regimental  major  17  July  1886,  lieutenant* 
colonel  8  Jan.  1893,  colonel  8  Jan.  1897. 

After  the  usual  course  of  professional  in- 
struction at  Ohatham,  Chard  embarked  in 
October  1870  for  the  Bermudas,  whence,  in 
Febraaiv  1874,  he  went  to  Malta,  and  xe- 
turned  none  in  April  1876,  On  2  Deo. 
1878  he  left  England  with  the  6(h  compai^, 
royal  en^^eers,  f<nr  active  service  in  the 
Znln  war.  On  arrival  at  Durban,  on  4  Jan. 
1879,  the  6th  company  was  attached  to 
Brigadier*geneTal  Qlyn's  column  and  marched 
to  Hel^makaar  (ISO  miles).  Chard  being 
omt  on  in  advance  with  a  taw  men.  When 


Lord  Chetmsfofd  entered  Zolnlond  with 
Glyn'i  colamn  he  eroeaed  the  Bnflblo  river 
at  Rorke's  Drift,  where  Chord  was  statnomed. 
On  22  Jan.  Ohud  was  left  in  command  of 
this  poet  by  Major  Spalding,  who  went  to 
Helpmakaar  to  hurry  forward  a  company  oi 
the  24th  rwiment. 

Rorke's  Drift  post  consisted  of  a  kraal,  a 
commissariat  store,  and  a  small  hospital 
building.  Chard  received  especial  orders  to 
protect  the  ponts  or  flving  bridges  on  the  river, 
and  was  watching  them  about  three  o'clock 
on  the  afternoon  of  22  Jan.  when  Lieutenant 
Adendorff  and  a  carabineer  galloped  up  and 
crossed  by  the  ponts  from  the  diaastrous 
field  of  Isandhlwona.  Chard  at  once  made 
arrangements  to  defmd  the  poet  to  the  last. 
Energetically  assisted  by  Lieutenant  Brom- 
head  d  the  24tfa  foot,  Mr.  Dalton  of  the 
commissariat  Sui^eon  Reynolds,  and  other 
offioen,  he  loopholed  and  barncaded  the 
Btor©  and  hospital  buildings,  connected  them 
by  walls  constructed  with  mealie  bags  and 
a  couple  of  wagons,  brought  up  the  guard 
from  the  ponts,  and  saw  that  eveiy  man 
knew  his  post.  An  hour  later,  sounds  of 
firing  were  heard,  the  native  horse  and 
infantry,  seized  with  a  panic,  went  off  to 
Helpmakaar,  and  the  garrison  was  thus  re- 
duced to  a  company  of  the  24th  foot  about 
eighty  strong,  under  Lieutenant  Bromhead, 
and  some  details,  amounting  in  all  to  eight 
officers  and  131  non-commissioned  officers 
and  men,  of  whom  thirty-five  were  sick  in 
hospital  Cooeidering  his  line  of  defence  to 
be  too  extended  tar  the  diminished  ffarrison. 
Chard  oonstmeted  an  inner  entremmmentof 
btsouit  tin%  and  had  joat  eom^ted  a  wall 
two  boxes  high  when  the  enemy  were  seen 
advancing  at  a  run. 

The  Zulus  were  met  with  a  well-sustained 
fire,  but,  taking  advantage  of  die  oover  af- 
forded by  the  cookhouse  and  aceeesoriea  ou^ 
side  the  defence,  replied  with  heavy  mus- 
ketry voUevs,  while  a  large  number  ran 
round  the  nospital  and  made  a  rush  upon 
the  mealie-bag  breastwork.  After  a  short 
but  desperate  strun'le  they  were  driven  off 
with  heavy  loss,  ui  the  meantime  the  main 
body,  over  two  thousand  strong,  hod  come 
up,  lined  the  rocks,  occupied  the  caves  over- 
looking the  post,  and  kept  up  a  constant 
fire,  while  another  body  ox  Zains  concealed 
thunaalves  in  the  htdlow  oi  the  rood  and  in 
the  mrronnding  bnsh,  and  were  able  to  ad- 
vance dose  to  the  post.  They  sow  held 
one  whole  side  of  wall,  while  a  series  of 
assaults  on  the  other  were  repelled  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet.  Tlwy  set  the  hoa^tal 
on  fire.  It  was  defended  room  by  room,  uid 
as  naay  of  the  sick  as  posubfe  removed 
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before  the  gaTriton  retired.  The  fire  from 
the  rochs  had  grown  so  severe  ijiat  Chard 
was  forced  to  -withdraw  his  men  within  the 
entrenchment  of  biscuit  tina.  The  blaze  of 
the  hospital  in  the  darkness  of  the  night 
enabled  the  defenders  to  see  the  enemj,  and 
ilio  to  convert  two  mealie^bag  heaps  into  a 
sort  of  redoubt  to  give  a  second  line  of  fire. 

The  little  garrison  was  eventually  forced 
to  retire  to  the  inner  wall  of  the  kraal. 
Until  past  midnight  assaults  continued  to 
be  made  and  to  be  repulsed  with  vigour,  aud 
the  desoltorv  fire  did  not  cease  until  four 
o'clock  in  tne  morning.  When  day  broke 
the  Zulus  were  passing  out  of  sight.  Chard 
patrolled  the  groundi  oollected  tiie  arms 
of  the  dead  Zulus,  and  strengthened  the 
pontioD  as  much  as  possible.  About  seven 
o'clock  the  enemr  again  advanced  from  the 
south-west,  but  fell  back  on  the  appearance 
of  the  British  third  column.  The  number 
of  Zulus  killed  was  360  out  of  about  three 
thousand — the  wounded  were  carried  off. 
The  British  force  had  fifteen  killed  and 
twelve  wounded. 

(^lard's  despatch,  which  was  published  in 
a  complimentary  general  order  by  Lord 
Ghelmnord,  is  remarkable  for  its  simplicity 
and  modesty.  It  was  observed  at  the  time : 
*  He  has  spoken  every  one  but  himself.' 
The  succesrful  defence  of  Rorke's  Drift  saved 
Natal  from  a  Zulu  invasion,  and  did  much 
to  allay  the  despondency  caused  by  the 
Isondhlwuia  disaster.  On  the  arrival  of  re- 
inforcements  in  Natal  in  April  the  force  was 
reorganised.  Chard's  company  was  placed ; 
in  the  flying  column  under  Brigadier-general 
^8ix)  Evelyn  'Wood,  and  was  enga^  in  all 
its  operations,  ending  with  a  share  in  the 
victorious  battle  of  Ulundi  on  4  July  1879. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  inspection  of  wood's 
flying  column  on  16  July  by  the  new  com- 
mander of  the  forces,  Sir  Garnet  (now  Vis- 
count) "Wolseley,  Chard  was  decorated  in 
the  presence  of  the  troops  with  the  Victoria 
Cross  for  his  gallant  defence  of  Borke's  1)ti&. 
on  92  and  23  Jan.  He  was  also  promoted 
to  be  captain  and  brevet  m&jor  from  the 
date  of  the  defiance,  and  received  the  South 
African  war  medal. 

On  his  return  to  England,  on  2  Oct.,  he 
mat  with  a  very  enthusiastic  reception,  and, 
after  a  visit  to  the  queen  at  Balmoral,  was 
the  recipient  of  numerous  addresses  and 
presentations  from  public  bodies,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  Chathafflf  Taunton, 
and  Flvmouth  where  the  inhabitants  pre- 
sented him  with  a  sword  of  honour. 

After  serving  for  two  years  at  Devonport, 
six  years  at  Cyprus,  and  five  years  in  the 
north-western  military  district,  Chard  sailed 
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for  Singapore  on  14  Dec.  1802,  where  he  was 
commanmng  royal  engineer  for  three  years. 
On  his  return  home,  in  January  18^,  he 
was  appointed  commanding  royal  engineer 
of  the  Perth  eub-district;  but  he  was  at* 
tacked  by  cancer  in  the  tongue,  and  died 
unmarried  at  his  brother's  rectory  of  Hatch- 
Beauchamp,  near  Taunton,  on  1  Nov.  1897 ; 
he  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  there 
on  6  Nov.  The  queen,  who  in  the  pre- 
vious July  had  presented  him  with  the 
Jubilee  medal,  sent  a  laurel  wreath  with 
the  inscription  '  A  mark  of  admiration  and 
regard  for  a  brave  soldier  from  his  sovereign.* 
A  memorial  window  has  been  placed  in 
Hatch-Beauehamp  church,  and  his  brother 
officers  have  placed  a  memorial  of  him  in 
Bochester  CathedraL  A  bronse  bust  of 
Chard,  the  replica  of  a  marble  bust  by  Q. 
Papworth  in  possession  of  his  brother-in- 
law,  Ksior  Barrett,  woa  unveiled  in  the 
shire  hall,  Taunton,  on  2  Nor.  1898,  by  Lord 
Wolseley,  who  observed  on  the  occauon 
that  it  was  fitting  that  a  bust  of  Chard  should 
be  placed  along[9ide  those  of  Blake  and  Speke. 
as  representatives  of  the  county.  Chard's 
figure  is  a  prominent  feature  in  the  oU  paint- 
ings of  the  defence  of  Rorke's  Drift  by  A.  de 
Neuville  and  by  Lady  Butler. 

[Wat  OfficA  Becords ;  Boyal  EDf^aeora'  Be- 
cords ;  Des^ches ;  Times,  3  and  6  Nov.  1897 ; 
Boyal  Engineers  Jonmal,  1 879  and  1897 ;  Cela- 
britiea  of  the  Centory,  1890;  Official  Narratirs 
of  the  Field  Operations  coonected  with  the  Zain 
War  of  1879;  Standard,  3  Nov,  1888;  prirats 
■onrces.]  B.  H.  T. 

CHABLES,  Uas.  ELIZABETH  (1828- 
1896),  author,  only  child  of  John  Bundle, 
M.P.  for  Tavistock,  was  bom  at  the  Bank. 
Tavi8tock.2  Jan.  1638.  There  she  lived  until 
the  age  of  eleven  (she  has  described  her  own 
early  life  in  that  of  Bride  Danescombe  in 
'  Against  the  Stream,' 1873),  when  her  parents 
removed  to  Brooklands,  near  Tavistock,  the 
house  of  her  maternal  grandfather.  She  was 
educated  at  home  by  governesses  and  tutors, 
and  began  to  write  very  early.  James  Anthony 
Froude,  whom  she  sometimes  saw,  criticised 
her  juvenile  performances,  and  detected 
touches  of  genius  in  the  '  Three  Tnnees.'  In 
1818  Tennyson,  while  on  a  visit  to  Miss 
Bundle's  uncle,  read  some  of  her  poems  in 
manuscript.  He  praised  especially  the  Lines 
on  the  '  Alpine  Gentian,'  and  made  some 
verbal  criticisms  on  the  '  Poet's  Daily 
Bread'  (cf.  Teinrxsoir,  Memoir,  i.  278). 

Her  first  printed  story,  *  Monopoly,'  was 
inspired  by  Miss  Martineau'a  political 
economy  tales.  A  visit  to  France,  combined 
with  the  Oxford  movement,  strongly  at- 
tracted her  to  the  Roman  catholic  chui^ 
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but  the  influence  of  a  Swiss  protestant 

tutor  effectuallv  prevented  her  convereion. 
he  remained  all  her  life  a  strong  Anglican, 
but  with  a  wide  tolerance.  She  numbered 
among  her  closest  friends  Roman  catholics, 
nonconfonaiati,  and  manj  of  no  jffonounced 
iaith. 

'  Miss  Rimdle  published  her  first  orinnal 
book, '  Tales  and  Sketches  of  Christian  JLife 
in  different  Landa  and  Ages/  in  1860.  In 
1861  she  married  Andrew  Paton  Oharles, 
and  went  to  live  at  Hampatead.  Her  hus- 
band owned  a  aoap  and  candle  factory  at 
"Wapping,  and  Krs.  Charles  worked  among 
the  employfis  and  among  the  poor  of  the 
district.  She  lived  next  in  Tavistock 
Square,  London,  where,  in  consequence  of 
the  loss  of  their  fortune,  her  parents  joined 
her.  Her  father  died  on  4  Jan.  1864.  For 
the  sake  of  her  husband'B  health  she  made  a 
four  months*  joumev  in  E^jpt  and  the  H0I7 
Land,  Turkey,  the  Ureek  islands,  and  Italy. 
She  gave  some  account  of  her  travels  m 
'Wanderings  over  Bible  Lands  and  Seas,' 
1861.  Andrew  Cameron,  the  editor  of  the 
'Family  Treasnry,*  a  Seottudi  magazine, 
offered  Urs.  Ohartes  400/.  for  a  story  about 
Lntber  for  his  periodical.  1%is  was  the  origin 
of  her  hesi>-known  book, '  The  Chronicles  of 
the  Schonberg-Cotta  Family,'  which  was 
published  in  1862.  It  passed  through  nume- 
rous editioiw,  and  has  becni  translated  into 
most  European  languages,  into  Arabic,  and 
some  of  the  dialects  of  India.  Her  husband 
died  of  consumption  on  4  June  1868,  and  Mrs. 
C^ATles  and  her  mother  removed  to  Victoria 
Street,  Westminster,  where  the  friendship  of 
Dean  and  Lady  Augusta  Stanley  did  much 
to  awaken  Mrs.  Cliarlea  to  new  interests  and 
hopes  after  her  bereavement.  Her  remi- 
niscencea  of  Lady  Augusta  Stanley,  contri- 
buted to  '  Atalanta,'  and  afterwards  (1892) 
published  by  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,  although  slight,  are 
full  of  interest.  Mrs.  Charles  travelled  at 
this  time  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  Switzerland, 
and  North  It^y,  and  in  1894  built  herself 
a  house  at  Combe  Edge,  Hampstead.  She 
had  inherited  nothing  from  either  father  or 
husband.  When  her  ^wks  became  remunera- 
tive her  husband  invested  the  proceeds  for 
her  own  use.  The  copyright  of  the  '  Schon- 
berg-Ootta  Family '  sold  for  150/.,  to  which 
the  publisher  added  another  100/.  She  never 
again  sold  a  copyright,  and  the  royalties  on 
her  subsequent  boolu,  which  numb^ed  about 
fifty,  enabled  her  to  live  in  comfort.  Her 
interests  were  not  confined  to  Utaratnre; 
she  regularlv  attended  the  meetinj^  of  the 
North  Loucton  Hospital  for  Consumption ; 
one  of  the  fint  meetings  of  the  Metropolitan 


Association  for  Befriending- Young  Servants 
was  held  at  her  house ;  and  ^e  founded  in 
1885,  at  Ham[»tead,  the  Home  for  the  Dying, 
known  as  '  Friedenheim.*  Her  mother  died 
on  17  April  1 889,  and  her  own  death  took  place 
on  38  March  1896.  She  was  buriedohl  April 
following  in  the  ohurch^rard  of  Hampstead 
parish  church.  Her  fnends  and  admirers 
perpetuated  her  memory  by  endowing  a 
bed  in  the  North  London  Hospital  for  Con- 
sumption  at  Mount  Yemonin  the  December 
followingber  death. 

Mn.  Charles  wrote  a  siinple  Idiomatic 
style,  and  her  books  touch  almost  every  cen- 
tury of  every  country  of  Christendom.  They 
are  interesting  as  pictures  of  different  histori- 
cal periods  ;  but  the  characters,  especially  those 
of  real  personages  like  Luther  and  Melan- 
chthon,  lack  life  and  vivacity.  Many  of  her 
writings  were  published  by  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  They 
went  through  many  editions  and  were  much 
read  in  America.  '  By  the  Mystery  of  Thy 
Holy  Incarnation '  (1890)  contains  the  epi- 
tome  of  her  religiona  (kith.  In  politicB  ahe 
was  a  strong  and  decided  Ubexal.  Among 
her  friends  and  correspondents  were  Pni^, 
Archbishop  Tait,  laddon,  Jowett ,  and  Oiarles 
Kmgsley. 

The  liest  portrait  of  her  is  a  crayon  draw- 
ing done  after  her  death  by  Miss  Hillj  Ftoff- 
pal,  Hampatead,  In  whose  pouession  it  still 
is.  A  picture  of  her  as  a  girl  is  in  the  poe* 
session  of  Robert  Charles. 

Mrs.  Charles's  works  include  :  1. '  Rest  in 
Christ,  or  the  Crucifix  and  the  Cross,'  1848 ; 
2nd  edit.  1869.  2.  'Tales  and  Sketches 
of  Christian  Life  In  different  Lands  and 
Ages,'  186a  S. '  The  Two  Vocations,'  1853. 
4.  'TheCrippIeofAntiooh,'1860;  reprinted 
1870.  6.  'The  Voice  of  Christian  Life  in 
SoQg,' 1858;  new  edit  1807.  6.'!^  Three 
Wakings,'  1869;  reprinted  1880.  7.  *The 
Black  Ship,'  1861 ;  reprinted  1873.  8.  'The 
Martyrs  of  Spain  and  Liberators  of  Holland,' 
1862;  reprinted  1870;  Spanish  translation, 
1671.  9.  'Wanderings  over  Bible  Lands 
and  Seas,'  1862.  10.  "Sketches  of  Christian 
Life  in  England  in  the  Olden  Time,'  1864. 

11.  *  Diary  of  Mrs.  Kitty  Trevylyan,'  1665. 

12.  'Winifred  Bertram  and  the  World  she 
lived  in,'  1866.  13.  'TheDraytons  and  the 
Davenants,'  1867.  14.  '  On  Both  Sides  of 
the  Sea,'  1868.  16.  'The  Victory  of  the 
Vanquishe<),'1871.  16. '  AgainsttheStream,' 
1878.  17.  'Conquering  and  to  Conquer,' 
1876.  18.  'The  Bertram  Family,' 1876. 
19.  'Lapsed  but  not  Loet/  1877;  Dutch 
translation,  1884.  90.  'Joan  the  Maid,'  1879. 
21.  'Sketches  of  the  Women  of  Christendom,' 
1880.  22.  *  Songs  Old  and  New*  (coll«:ted 
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poenu),  1882;  nevr  edit.  1884.  33.  'An 
Old  Storr  of  Bethlshem,'  1884.  Between 
1865  and  1896  she  publuhed  sixteen  tel^ooa 
books  for  the  Soci*^  fixr  FfomotiBg  Ohzutiftn 
Knowledge. 

[Our  Seraa  Homes :  satobiographieal  remi- 
■dseeneee,  edited  hj  Meij  I}eridBOD,  18S6 ;  pii- 
rate  lafiKniatioD.}  E.  L, 

0HAT7NDLER  or  OHA^LEB, 
THOMAS  (U18P-U90),  warden  of  Win- 
chester and  New  CoUeges«nd  dean  of  Here- 
ford,  was  bom  about  1418  in  the  pariah  of 
St.  Cothbert's,  Wells.  At  the  end  of  May 
14S0  he  was  admitted  scholar  of  Winchester 
CoUege,  and  on  1  May  1436  he  was  elected 
scholar  of  New  CoIWe,  Oxford.  He  became 
fellow  on  1  May  14^/  graduated  B.A,  and 
M.  A.,  and  in  1441  aerred  the  office  oS  proctor. 
He  was  admitted  B.D.  on  8  Feb.  1448-60, 
and  on  18  Nor.  following  was  elected  warden 
of  Winchester  CollMce.  On  8  Mareh  1460- 
1461  he  Bapi^ieatea  for  the  degree  of  B. 
Oan.  L.,  and  on  15  July  1463  he  was  col- 
lated by  lua  friend  and  fellow^ Wyk^nisC, 
Thomas  Beekington  [q.  to  the  chanoellor- 
shipof  Welis^hednl  On  23  Feb.  1463- 
14U  Ohaundlw  was  elected  warden  of  New 
GoU^e ;  on  22  Oct.  following  he  sopplicated 
for  the  degree  of  B.CX. ,  bat '  vactv  is  noted 
onthemai^inof  the  re^ster,andon3Maich 
1454-6,  as  warden  of  New,  he  graduated 
DJ).  On  6  July  1467,  on  the  resignation 
of  Gemge  NevUle  (143SP-1476J  jq,  v.l 
Obaondler  was  elected  chancellor  of  Oxford 
Univeruty;  he  held  the  office  until  16  May 
1461.  when  Neville  was  again  appointed, 
and  from  1468  to  1467  Chaimdler  acted  as 
Tieo-ehancellor. 

Outside  the  uuTersifey  Ghanndler  held 
many  ecdieuastica}  prefnmeots.  He  was 
rector  of  Hard  wick,  Buokin^^iamshiie,  parson 
of  Meonstoka,  Hampshire,  and  prebendary  of 
Bole  in  York  Gatbedzal  in  1466.  On36Feb. 
1466-7  he  was  admitted  chancellor  of  York, 
and  in  the  Mune  m(mth  he  was  granted  a 
oanonry  and  prebend  in  St.  Stephen's,  West- 
minster (Lb  Nbtb  ;  Cat.  Patent  Rollt,  1461- 
1467,  p.  538).  Soon  afterwards  he  became 
chaplflln  to  Edward  IV,  and  on  18  Dec.  1467 
was  granted  the  rectorr  of  All  Hallows, 
Xxmdon.  He  lesigned  tnis  liTing  in  1470, 
and  on  16  Aug.  1471  was  collated  to  the 
wrabend  of  Oadington  Migor  in  St.  Paul's 
OsthediaL  He  gave  up  this  prebend  in  1472, 
and  <»i  4  June  waa  xe-eleoted  chanoellor  of 
Oxfmd  UniTenity,  Geoig*  NoTille  having 
aided  against  Edwud  IV  during  Warwick^ 
Tevolb  Chaundler  hold  the  chancellorship 
until  1479,  serving  during  the  same  period 
«a  tlwbnnmiiaku  of  tiitppacefos  Oxford} , 


he  resigned  the  wardenship  of  New  College 
in  1475.  On  37  Jan.  1476-6  he  was  col- 
lated to  the  prebend  of  Wildland  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  and  in  the  following  mouth  he 
exchanged  the  prebend  of  Cadington  Major 
for  that  of  South  MnsUiam  in  Southwell 
Church.  On  23  March  1481-3  he  was  in- 
stalled dean  of  Hereford;  lu  reai^gaed  the 
prebend  of  South  MusUiam  in  1466,  the 
chancellorship  of  York  in  I486,  and  the 
prebend  of  WUdland  before  1488;  bat  on 
Id  Bee.  1486  he  received  the  prebend  of 
Oorwall  and  Overbury  in  Hereford  Cathe- 
dral. He  died  on  2  Nov.  1490,  and  was 
buried  in  Hereford  Cathedral, 

Chaundler  was  a  scholar  and  author,  as 
well  as  an  eeclenastic  and  man  of  affairs. 
His  Latinity  is  praised  by  Leland,  and  it 
was  he  who  appointed  the  Italian,  Comelio 
Vitelli  [q.  v.],  prelector  of  New  OoU^e,  his 
oration  in  reply  to  Vitelli's  first  lecture  being 
extant  in  lieland's  time.  Vitelli  is  said  to 
have  been  the  eariieat  teacher  of  Greek  at 
Oxford  [cf.  art.  GBOon].  Chaundler  him- 
sdf  was  author  of  a  sacred  drama  in  four 
acts,  extant  in  Trinity  CoUege,  Cambridge, 
MS.  B.  14, 6  {Bdeynton  Corretp.  pp.  xIix-4). 
It  appears  to  belong  to  the  uswu  type  of 
morality  j^ys,  but  is  remarkable  for  the 
series  m  foorteen  tinted  drawings  executed 
by  Chaundlw  himself,  and  possessbg  great 
artistic  merits.  On  the  reverse  of  folio  8  is 
a  representation  of  Chaundler  giviog  the 
manuscript  to  Beekington,  then  bialu>p  of 
Wells,  and  the  manuscript  which  was  seen 
at  Wells  by  Ldand  was  presented  to  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  bv  Thomas  Neville  (d. 
1615)  [q.  v.],  master  of  Trinity  CoUwe.  Tiia 
same  maauscript  contains  several  of  Cfaaund- 
ler's  letteia  to  BeokiBgton,'whioh  areprinted 
in  the  'Bekynton  Correspondence  (.So^ 
Ser,  ed.  G.  Williams).  Similar  evidence  of 
Chaundler's  artistic  skill  is  given  in  his  other 
work,  *  CoUoeutiones  eeptem  de  laudabili  vita 
et  moribus  nohilibus  antistitis  Willelmi 
Wvkeham  . . .  cum  prologo  ad  Thomam  de 
Bel^ton,'  written  in  1462,  and  extant  in 
New  College  Ma  oclzxxviii  (Coxb,  Cat.  MSS. 
m  CoUegiu  Autiaque  Oxm.);  two  of  Chaund- 
ler's dxawinn  illustrating  this  manuscript — 
one  of  WinSieeter  Ooll^,  and  the  other  re- 
presenting eminent  Wyicehamiata,  including 
Chaundler  himself — are  reproduced  in  Kr. 
A.F.  Leach's  'Winchester  CoUege,'  1899, 
and  this  manuscript  is  one  of  the  chief 
aathoritiea  for  Wylteham's  lifo.  Chaundler 
is  also  said  to  have  been  ■eozetarr  tl  state 
undw  Heni7  VI  and  Edwstd  I  v,  but  no 
e<mflmiataonofthiastatementhwbeeBfonndi 

[OsL  Patent  BqIIil  1461.1477;  Le  Neve's 
SMti  EecLAngt  ed>  Baidy,  passim ;  Neweotut's 
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Bepertoriiun  Eccl.  Londio. ;  Keuatagfrn  Nonun 
Eoel.  Londin.  pp.  xzvi,  55,  83;  BekyotoD 
Corresp.  <BolU  Ser.),  passim,  esp.  Introd.  pp. 
xiii,  xUz-1 ;  Beg.  Univ.  Oxon.  i.  8,  Munimdiita 
Acad.,  CoUeetanea,  ii.  338-42,  and  Epiatolee 
Acad.  (Oxford  Hist  Soc);  Gaacoigne'a  Loci  e 
Libro  VeriUtum,  ed.  Thorold  Rogers,  p.  218; 
Lriand's  Cdlactanea ;  Bale  and  Pit's  D*  Scriptt. ; 
Tanner's  BibL  Brit.-Hib. ;  Wharton's  Anglia 
Sacra;  Wood's  Antiquities  (Latin  sdiL  1664), 
and  Collies  and  Halls  of  Oxford ;  Clark's  C<^- 
leges  of  Oxford ;  Maxwell-Ljte's  Uni?.  of  Ox- 
ford ;  Kirb/fi  Winchester  Scholars;  A.  P.  Leach's 
Winchester  OoU.  passim ;  Bernard's  Cat.  MS3. 
Anglia ;  Coxe's  Cat.  HS8.  in  ColL  Aulisqne 
Oxon.]  A.  F.  P. 

OHESNET,  Sib  GEORGE  TOMKYNS 
(1830-1896),  general,  colonel-conmundont 
royal  (late  Buigal)  engineen,  youngest  of 
four  eons  of  Captain  Ohailes  ComwaUis 
Cheauay  of  the  Bengal  artillery  (li.  1830), 
and  brother  of  Colonel  Charles  Oomwallis 
Chesney  [q.  t.],  and  nephew  of  General 
Francis  Rawdon  Oheeney  [q.  t,],  was  bom 
at  Tiverton,  Devonshire,  on  80  April  ]  830. 
He  was  educated  at  '  Blundell's '  school  at 
Tiverton,  and  was  at  first  especially  trained 
for  the  medical  profession,  out  afterwards 
receiving  an  Indian  cadetship  he  went  to  the 
milita^  college  of  the  East  India  Company 
at  AddiscomM  in  February  1847,  and  ob- 
tained a  commission  as  second  lieutenant  in 
the  Bengal  engineers  on  8  Dec.  1848.  His 
farther  commissions  were  dated :  lieutenant 
1  Aug.  1864,  captain  27  Aug.  1868,  brevet 
major  28  Ang.  1868,  brevet  lieutenant- 
colonel  14  June  1869,  major  5  July  1872, 
lieutenant-colonel  1  April  1874,  brevet 
colonel  1  Oct.  1877,  colonel  10  Jan.  1884, 
major^feneral  10  March  1886,  lieutenant- 
general  10  March  1887,  colonel-commandant 
of  royal  engineers  28  March  1890,  general 
1  April  1892. 

After  the  usual  professional  instruction 
at  Chatham  Chesney  went  to  India,  arriving 
at  Calcutta  in  December  1860.  He  was  em- 
ployed in  the  public  works  department  until 
the  outbreak  of  the  mutiny,  when  he  joined 
the  oolumnficomAmlwla,  took  part, one  June 
1857,  in  the  batde  of  Badli-ke-Seni  u  Oeld- 
ei^neer  to  Brimdier-«neral  Showexa,  and 
in  the  capture  m  the  luge  in  front  of  Delhi. 
He  was  ajppointed  bngade-msgor  of  royal 
engineers  in  the  Delhi  field-forcei  He  was 
one  of  the  four  proposers  of  the  coup*da-main 
on  11  June  b^  seizing  the  Kabul  and  Lahore 
gates  and  dnving  tlw  enemy  out  of  the  city 
into  the  fort.  As  staff-officer  to  Major  (after- 
wards Colonel)  Richard  Baird  Smith  [q.  v.], 
the  chief  engineer,  he  distinguished  himself 
by  his  Buiduity  during  the  siege.  He  was 


Ten*  severely  wounded  at  tiie  assault  of  Delhi 
onl4Sept.  He  was  meniUoned  in  de^tdhes 
(Lottdon  OoKtte,  16  Dec.  1867),  and  reouved 
the  medal  with  clasp  and  a  Imvet  nijosity 
for  his  services. 

On  recoveringfrom  his  wounds  Chesn^  was 
poeted  to  Calcutta,  where  he  was  made  preu- 
dent  of  the  en^fineering  college  and  attracted 
attention  by  his  ability^  sound  judgment,  and 
literary  power  in  deuing  with  public  ques- 
tions. In  an  article  in  the  '  Calcutta  Bevtew' 
of  1869  he  discussed  the  financial  question 
in  connection  with  public  works,  and  shortly 
after  he  was  selected  to  form  a  new  depart- 
ment of  accounta,  of  which  he  was  appomted 
the  head  in  1860.  In  1867  he  went  on  fur* 
lough  to  England,  and  in  1668  published  his 
won  on  'fiidiaa  Polil^:  a  Viaw  of  the 
System  of  Administration  in  India,'  a  valu- 
able and  permanent  text-book  on  the  several 
departments  of  the  government  of  India, 
which  attracted  wide  notice.  Most  of  the 
changes  advocated  have  since  been  carried 
out.  A  second  edition  was  published  in 
1870,  and  a  third  in  1894,  when  the  work 
was  practically  rewritten. 

About  1868  also  he  prepared  the  scheme 
which  developed  into  the  eetahliahment  of 
the  Royal  Indian  Civil  Engineering  College 
at  Cooper's  Hill,  Staines.  He  chose  the  site, 
selected  the  staff,  and  organised  the  course 
and  standard  of  professional  education,  and 
when  the  coIlf«e  was  opened  in  1871  he  had 
been  recalled  mm  India  to  be  its  first  pre- 
sident. In  this  year  he  eontribated  anony- 
mouslyto  'Bladrwood'sMagarine'abriUiant 
skit,  entitled  '  The  Battle  of  Dorking,  or  Re- 
miniscences of  a  Volunteer,*  which  enjoyed 
great  popularity.  It  was  an  im^inary  ac- 
count or  a  successful  invasion  and  ultimate 
conquest  of  England  bv  a  foreign  invading 
army.  It  was  designed  to  ui^  the  serious 
and  practical  development  of  the  volunteer 
movement  for  purposes  of  national  defence. 
It  was  republished  as  a  pamphlet^  went 
throiufh  several  editions,  and  was  truudated 
into  French,  German,  Dutch,  and  other  lan- 
guages. In  1874  he  published  'The  True 
Iteformer,'  a  novel,  of  wMeh  the  keynote  was 
army  idForm ;  in  1876  came  aaotihar  novd, 
*  l!b»  Dilemma,'  which  dealt  with  tibe  chaxao- 
ter  and  a^anisation  of  the  Indian  native 
soldiery. 

In  1880  Chesney  left  Cooper's  Hill  on 
appointment  on  1  Dee.  to  the  post  of  secre- 
tary to  the  military  department  of  the  go- 
vernment of  India.  On  24  Mr^  1883  he  was 
made  a  companion  of  the  order  of  the  Star 
of  India,  and  on  the  termination  of  his  tenure 
of  the  office  he  was  made  a  companion  of  the 
order  of  the  Indian  Empire  on  80  July  1880. 
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He  was  apptnuted  on  17  Jane  1886  militarj 
menber  m  tite  gvrmKH^general's  council,  a 
position  aUn  to  that  (tf  secretary  of  state  for 
war  at  home.  Hevas  msde  a  computkm  of 
the  order  of  the  Bath  (militarj  diTision)  on 
31  June  1667,  and  a  Iniight  comm&nder  on 
1  Jan.  18D0.  During  the  five  jean  he  was 
militarj  member  of  counoil  Lord  Roberta 
was  oommander-in^hief  in  IndiA,  and  has 
written,  'No  commander-in-chief  ever  had  so 
Btaanch  a  supporter  or  so  sound  an  adviser 
in  the  manDer  of  council  as  I  had.'  This 
period  indeed  forms  an  epoch  in  the  militarj 
administmtion  of  India.  The  native  states 
were  induced  to  join  in  the  scheme  of  im- 
perial defence,  the  eijuipment  sad  oi^^anisa- 
ti<m  of  the  armj  were  greatlj  improved,  the 
deftnees  of  the  prindpu  hubours  and  of  the 
frontier  of  India  were  nearlj  completed,  and 
the  stratepc  craumimcaiions  were  greatlj 
developed. 

In  Jolj  1892  Chesne^,  who  had  retamed 
to  Eogland  in  the  previous  jear,  was  elected 
member  for  Oxford  in  the  conservative  in- 
terest at  the  general  election.  He  qtohe 
oceanonallj  in  the  House  of  Oommons  on 
questions  connected  with  India  or  with  armj 
administration.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  service  members.  He  died 
Buddenlj  of  angina  pectoris  at  his  residence, 
27  Inverness  Terrace,  London,  on  31  March 
1896,  and  wss  buried  at  EngleGeld  Oreen, 
Surrej,  on  5  April.  Chesnej  married,  in 
1865,  Annie  Loaisa,  daughter  of  George 
Palmer  of  Pumesh,  Bengal,  who,  vritii  four 
sons  and  three  daughters,  snrrived  him. 

In  addition  to  the  works  mentioned  above 
Chesnej  was  the  author  of  the  following 
novels:  'The  New  Ordeal,*  1879;  'The 
Private  Secretarj,'  1881 ;  '  The  Lesters,  or 
a  Capitalist's  Labour,'  3  vols.  169S.  He  con- 
tributed la^Ij  to  periodical  literature,  and 
wrote  a  series  of  political  articles  for  the 
Julj,  August,  and  December  numben  of  the 
'Nineteenth  Centuij'  of  1891. 

rindia  Office  Becords ;  Despatcbes  ;  Memoir 
in  Oojwl  Engineers  Jonmal,  June  1895,  and  in 
llmss  of  1  April  1895;  Lord  Boberts's  Forty- 
one  Ysan  in  India ;  Vibsvt's  Addiwombe,  its 
Heroes  and  Men  of  Note ;  Medley's  A  Year's 
OaDpaigning  io  India ;  Kaje'a  History  of  tbe 
Sepc^  War;  MsUeeon'a  Histoiy  of  ths  Indian 
Mutiny ;  Norman's  Narrative  of  the  Campaign 
of  the  Drihi  Army  and  other  works  on  the  aiege 
of  Delhi ;  private  sonrcefl.]  B,  H.  V, 

0HKT17E,  OHETNST,  or  OHENST, 
Sib  THOMAS  (1485P-1568),  treasurer  of 
the  household  and  warden  of  theCinque  Ports, 
bom  about  1486,  was  eldest  son  bvus  second 
wiftofWUliam  Cfaejne,oanstohleof  Queen- 
bovoqg^Ctstl^  Kni^  and  sheriff  of  Kent  in 


1477-8  and  1485-6.  Sir  William  Chejne 
[q.  v.]was  his  great-grandfather;  but  Sir 
John  Ckejn^  wlu)  was  speaker  of  tiieHonae 
ct  Oommons  for  fortj-eight  hours  in  1^9 
(see  Miinnii9,^peaAier«,pp.  22-S),helong6d 
to  the  Cornish  brsnch  of  the  familj.  His 
uncle,  Sir  John  Chejne,  baron  Chejne  (d. 
1499),  invaded  EngWd  with  Henrj  VII, 
distinguished  himself  at  Bosworth  and  at 
Stoke,  and  was  elected  knight  of  the  garter 
before  22  April  1486  (Rahsat,  Lancatter 
and  York,  ii.  638,  649)  ;  he  was  summoned 
to  parliament  as  a  baron  from  1  Sept.  1487 
to  14  Oct.  1406,  but  died  without  issue  on 
SO  May  1499,  and  was  buried  in  Salisburj 
Cathe^l;  Bhurland  Castle  and  his  other 
estates  devolved  upon  his  nephew  Thomas 
^  E.  C[oxatnb],  Oon^te  Peerage,  ii. 

Thomas  is  said  to  have  been  henchman  to 
Henrj  VII,  and  he  appears  to  have  been 
knighted  beCtoe  12  June  1611  {Cal.  Letters 
and  Papers,  i.  1724).  On  4  March  following 
he  was  made  constable  of  Queenborough 
Castle,  in  succession  to  hia  elder  half- 
brother,  Sir  Francis  Chejne,  deceased,  and 
in  1612--13  he  took  part  as  captain  of  a  ship 
in  the  war  a^inst  France  (  Tue  French  War 
<if  JSlS-lS^&vy  Records  Soc  passim).  On 
26  April  1613  he  was  one  of  the  captains 
who  shared  in  Sir  Edward  Howard's  fool- 
haidj  attempt  to  capture  the  French  gallejs 
near  Conqu^t  [see  Howabd,  Sjb  Edwabd]. 
On  10  Nov.  following  he  was  sent  on  some 
mission  to  Italj  with  recommendations  from 
Henrj  to  Leo  X  (Letters  and  Papers,  i. 
4646).  Be  arrived  at  Brussels,  on  his  re- 
turn, on  16  Maj  1614,  uid  on  9  Oct.  was 
present  at  the  marriage  of  Marj  Todor  to 
Louis  XII  of  France.  In  1616-16  he  served 
as  sheriff  of  Kent,  and  in  1619  was  again 
sent  to  Italj  on  a  mission  to  the  duke  of 
Ferrara  (t&.  lii.  479).  By  this  time  he  had 
become  squire  of  the  bodj  to  Henrj  VIII, 
whom  he  attended  to  the  field  of  the  cloth 
of  gold  in  June  1630,  and  to  the  meeting 
with  Charles  V  at  Gravelines  in  July ;  he 
also  appean  to  have  been  joint  master  of  the 
horse. 

In  JanuUT  1621-2  CStejne  was  sent  to 
succeed  WiUiam  Fitiwilliam  (afterwards 
earl  <d  Southampttm)  fq.  v.]  as  resident  am- 
bassador at  the  French  court ;  he  arrived  at 
Roaen  on  22  Jan.  and  at  St.  Germains  on  the 
28th ;  but  Henrj  declared  war  on  Francis 
four  months  later,  and  Chejne  was  recalled 
on  29  Mftj.  In  August  1623  he  served 
under  Charles  Brandon,  duke  of  Suffolk,  in 
the  expedition  to  Brittsnj,  and  on  17  June 
1626  was  granted  the  custock  of  Bochester 
Oastle.  In  March  1626,  on  nawai  V%  »- 
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Ibftie  from  Mptirity,  Cfa«^«  wu  a^ain  tmt 
u  ambaaBodor  to  hia  court  to  join  John 
Taylor  (d.  1684)  [g.  v.],  bat  ha  was  a^n 
nailed  in  May  after  two  numtha'  atmce; 
l^ylor  wrote  Uuit  he  wonM  'fiad  great  laeiE 
of  him,  ■»  he  apoln  Fkemdi  ezpeditely' 
{Letten  and  ir.  S900).   He  zeoeiTed 

a  penuon  of  15C  t  oxowns  from  Franda  for 
his  services. 

In  Jnly  1638  Cheyne  was  in  dtsffraoe  at 
court,  haviDg quarrelled  with  Sir  John  Bus- 
sell  (afterwaras  earl  of  Bedford);  Henir 
complained  that  Cheyne  was  proud  and  fuU 
of  opprobrious  words  against  nia  fellow-ser- 
rants.  In  the  following  Jannaty  he  incurred 
Wolsey's  displeasure ;  but  Anne  Boleyn, 
whose  aunt  had  married  a  Oheyne  I  secured 
his  restoration  to  &Toar,  'and  used  very 
rude  words  of  Wolseyf'  the  circumstance 
waa  T^rded  aa  a  [seaage  of  'W<daey's  fall. 
Oh«gve  natnralhr  spoored  of  Henry's 
divoroe,  and  in  1692  entertained  the  king 
and  Anne  Boleyn  at  Shurland  Oaatle.  On 
17  May  1636  he  waa  appointed  warden  «f 
the  Cinijae  Ports ;  he  profited  la»ely  by  the 
dissolution  of  the  monasteries  in  Kent,  and 
on  9  March  16S8-9  he  woe  made  treasurer  of 
the  household  (WBiOTHBStKr,  Chron.  i.  64). 
In  that  and  the  following  month  he  was  very 
active  at  Dover,  providing  against  the  threa- 
tened invaaion  by  Charles  V ;  on  23  April 
he  was  elected,  and  on  18  May  inttalled,  a 
knight  of  the  garter.  In  June  1646  he  was 
eent  toI^B  as  Henry's  deputy  to  be  present 
at  the  christening  of  Henry  III,  He  was  a 
constant  attendant  at  the  privy  council  from 
1640,  when  its  recorda  reetnnmence,  until 
liiB  death ;  bat  in  nite  of  his  official  position 
and  long  serrice  ne  vaa  named  Mtly  an 
assistant  executor  to  Hmry  \lirs  will, 
and  conseqaently  had  no  mnce  in  the  elec- 
tion of  Somerset  as  proteetor.  According 
to  Paget,  Henry  intended  that  CSieyne  should 
be  made  a  baron ;  this  intention  waa  not  car- 
ried out,  but  on  22  Anjj.  1648  he  was  ^aid 
the  200/.  bequeathed  him  by  the  late  king. 
He  represented  Kent  in  the  parlisment  of 
1642,  and  was  re-elected  on  39  Dec.  1644, 
in  September  1647,  in  January  1662-S,  Sep- 
tember 1668,  March  165S-4,  on  22  Oct.  1664, 
and  in  January  1667-8.  He  signed  the 
council's  order  for  the  imprisonment  of 
Kshop  Gtardiner  in  June  1648,  took  part  in 
tlie  proceedings  againat  Thomas  Seymour  in 
January-Febniary  1648-8,  and  jomed  the 
majority  of  the  eoun<nl  agunat  Somenet  on 
7  Oct.  following.  On  the  loth  he  was  sent  am- 
bassador with  Sir  PhilipHoby  to  Charles  V, 
to  announce  Somerset's  deposition  and  to  re- 
quest the  emperor's  aid  against  the  French ; 
tms  he  waa  unable  to  obtain,  Ohaiiea  hinting. 


that  hii  aasistanoe  vrauld  be  dependent  u^on 
the  oounoil'a  raoonoidantkm  of  it«  xeligMui 

policy. 

Cheyne  concurred  in  all  the  acts  of  War- 
wick's goveranent,  and  he  signed  botli  Ed- 
ward's uuitation  of  tha  snoceiiioB  aad  the 

oottneil'e  engagemoit  to  carry  it  ont.  He 
waa,  howeTer,  at  heart  a  ccmservatiTe  in 
religions  matters,  and  appears  to  hare  urged 
in  council  the  neceeaity  of  observing  Henry's 
will ;  and  as  soon  as  Northumberland  left 
London  he  b^an  to  work  for  Mary.  On 
16  July  1663  he  was  said  to  be  endeaTooriiw 
to  escape  from  the  Tower  to  consult  with 
Mary's  friends ;  on  the  19th  he  ugaed  the 
oouncil's  letter  to  Rich,  ordering  him  to  re- 
main &ithful  toQueen  Jane;  but  on  that  same 
day  he  got  out  (rf  the  Tower  and  was  present 
at  the  proclamation  of  Queen  Mary.  She 
eontinuedhiminallhiaofficea,andinAagait 
sent  him  to  Brussels  to  recall  her  amoaa- 
sadora,  Hoby  aad  Moriaon ;  but  in  January 
1663-4  he  fisll  und«r  some  sue[uci(Mk  on 
aocoant  of  his  alowness  in  attacking  Wyatt. 
On  1  Feb.  he  wrote  from  Shorland  ezeusiag 
his  delay  on  account  of  the  '  beastUness  m 
the  people '  and  their  indisposition  to  serve 
underhim.  He  suoeeeded,  ttowever,  in  col- 
lecting a  force,  was  at  Sittingboume  on  the 
4th ,  and  at  Bocheeter  on  the  7th ;  but  Wyatt 
had  been  defeated  before  Cheyne's  advance 
had  made  itself  felt.  In  the  same  year  £g- 
mont  bestowed  on  him  a  pension  of  a  thou- 
sand crowns  to  secure  his  adhesion  to  the 
Spanish  match.  He  retained  his  offices  at 
Elicabeth's  aceeauon,  but  died  on  8  or  16  Deo. 
1668  in  tin  Tower,  and  was  buried  (n  8  Jan, 
1668-8  in  Minster  dnueh,  lale  of  Sheppey, 
where  then  is  a  fine  monument  to  his  me- 
moiy  (Sa-l.  MS.  897,  f.l7b;  MACHnr,  TO. 
184,  369;  Archaol.  Oantiana,  riL  SSSi 
Webtbe,  Funerall  Hon.  p.  284;  Dveuu, 
Baronage,  ii.  290). 

Cheyne  married,  first,  Frith  with  or  Frides- 
wide,  daughter  and  heir  oi  Sir  Thomas 
Frowyk  [q.  t.],  and  had  issue  an  only  eon. 
Sir  John,  who  married  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Georae  NeTille,  third  baron  Beigavenny 
^q.  T,},  and  was  slain  at  Mutterd,  leaving  no 
issue ;  and  several  daughters,  of  whom  Anne 
married  Sir  John  Perrot  [q.  ▼.],  lord-deputy 
of  Ireland.  He  married,  secondly^ '°  1628, 
Anne, daughter  and  heir  of  Sir  John  Brongh- 
tonoiTodaii^on,Bedfordshire;  by  her,  who 
died  on  18  May  1662,  and  was  buried  at 
Toddington  on  the  27th  (Maohtv,  pp. 
283,  880 ;  there  is  on  e£^  of  her  at  Tod- 
dington, Topoffrmther,  i.  166),  he  had  issue 
one  son,  Henry  (1&30P-1687),  who  inherited 
the  Cheyne  and  Bronghton  estatea,  was 
knig^ited  in  1668,  and  ounimoned  to  parli^ 
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ment  as  Baron  ObeyBe  of  Toddington  from 
8Majl672tol6  0ot.  1686;  he manied  Joan 
(d.  1914),  daugliter  of  Thomas,  first  baion 
Wentworth  [q.  v.]  but  died  without  issue, 
and  was  broied  at  Toddington  on  8  Sept. 
1687,  when  the  peemge  became  extinct. 

[Letters  mid  Papers  of  Heniy  Till,  ed. 
Braver  uid  Gairdoer,  vols.  i-x<rii.  passim ; 
BtateBtpen^  Henxy  "^1;  Oal.  State  Fapwi, 
Dmd.  1047-80,  For.  1647-68;  Prooewliiigs  of 
the  Fxivy  Ooaaoil,  ed.  STieolas,  voL  rii.  ad. 
Ddient,  1542-86;  Off.  BeU  Members  of  Pari. ; 
List  of  Sheriffs,  1898;  Lit.  Bemaias  of  Ed< 
vard  TI  (Koxbnrghe  Ctnb)  ;  Bntland  Papers, 
CbroD.  of  Calais,  Wriothasley  ■  Chron.,  Cnron. 
Queen  Jaoe,  Troables  connected  vitb  the  Prayer 
Book  of  1649,  Greyfriars'  Chroo.,  and  Machjn's 
IHaiy  (all  these  Camden  See.);  Holloshed's 
Chroo.  li.  1 171 ;  Herbert's  Hist,  of  Henry  Vltl; 
Hayvard's  EdirardTI;  Bomet's  Hist,  of  the  Re- 
formation, ed.Pooock ;  Strype's  Woriu  (General 
Index);  Oongh's  Index  to  Parker  Soe.  Fubl.; 
Biever's  Beign  of  Henry  VIII ;  Fronde's  HisL  of 
England;  Pollard's  England  under  Somerset; 
Oeorge  Hevaxd'a  lady  Jane  Qtaj  and  her 
Times,  1822;  Hasted's  Sent ;  Cruden's  Hist  of 
QraTseMid,  1848,  pp.  188-4;  Borxove's  Cinqne 
Ports;  Aichsolo^  Contiana,  General  Index  to 
ToU.  i-zix.,  aleo  xxii.  193,  279,  zxiii.  87-90; 
Berry's  Kant  Geaealogies;  WlSen's  Honse  of 
BuaselL,  i.  396 ;  Dogdale's  Baronage ;  Burke's 
Extinct  Peerage;  G,  E.  C[(^ynefB  Complete 
Peerage.]  A.  F.  P. 

OmOHBSTEB,  HENRY  MANNERS 
(188^1894),  writer  on  military  histtnry, 
bom  in  Londonin  1882,  was  son  of  a  barrister 
of  Lincoln's  Inn.  He  entered  the  army  in 
1853  and  became  lieotenant  in  the  86th  re- 
giment (the  Shropshire  light  infantry).  For 
ten  years  he  eerred  abroad  with  his  regiment, 
chiefly  at  Hauiitius  and  the  Cape  oi  Good 
Hope,  and  at  the  Cape  he  was  employed  for 
a  tune  as  acting  engineer  officer.  Retumtng 
home  in  1663  he  retired  from  the  army,  and 
thenceforth  devoted  himeelf  almost  exclo- 
uvely  to  tbe  Mody  of  military  history.  He 
gftTa  raluable  asHBtanca  In  com{>Uing  and 
editing  several  regimratal  bistories.  The 
'Historical  Records'  of  the  a4tb  foot  and  of 
the  40th  foot  (2nd  Somersetshire  rnriment, 
now  Ist  battalion  the  Prinoe  of  Wales's 
volontoers)— the  former  published  in  1892 
and  the  latter  in  1898— owe  much  to  his 
labonrs,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
beginning  work  on  the  records  of  his  own 
reeiment,  the  85th  foot.  In  1890  he  edited 
'  The  Hemoire  of  the  Extraordinary  Militair 
Career  of  Jotm  Ships  *  in  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin's 
'Adrmtare  Series.  He  collaborated  with 
Major  Burffu-Sfawt  in  preparing '  The  Re- 
cords and  Radges  of  every  Raiment  and 
Corpe  in  tiu  Bntirii  Army,'  whk^  wag  pnb- 


lishedim  1896,  the  year  following  Ohiehestor'a 
death.  Probably  Chichester'a  most  import- 
ULt  contributions  to  military  history  ap- 
peared in  this  dictionary,  for  which  be  wrote 
memoirs  of  499  military  officers 'or  writers  on 
military  subjects.  His  name  figured  in  the 
list  of  writers  prefixed  to  each  volume  from 
the  first  to  the  forty-sixtb.  (omitting  the 
fort^-fifth).  Among  the  more  conspicuoui 
mtbtary  names  entrusted  to  htm  were  Lords 
Oadogan  and  Cutta,  Visoount  Hardinge  of 
Lahore,  Rowland,  first  Visoonnfe  Hill,  Loid 
Imtedoch,  Stringer  Lawxeace,  and  Sir  John 
MotHo.  He  was  indefatigable  in  his  effiartf 
to  collect  authentic  biMrraphic  details.  His 
method  of  work  is  well  illustrated  by  fait 
notice  of  Francis  Janr  [q.  v.],  a  French* 
mva  who  founded  the  Koyal  Military  Col- 
lege now  located  at  Sandhurst.  It  was 
already  known  that  Jarry  in  earlier  life  had 
served  at  various  timee  in  both  the  Prussian 
and  French  armies,  but,  in  order  to  ascertain 
definitely  bis  services  abroad,  Chichester 
applied  to  the  ministries  of  war  at  both 
Paris  and  Berlin,  and  induced  the  authorities 
in  both  places  to  make  investimt  ion,  of  whicJi 
the  results  appeared  in  the  'Dictionary.' 
Ohioherter  died  in  Londonin  March  1804 
[Athenisam  and  Times,  I  March  l^^*^ 

OHILDERS,  HUGH  CULLING 
EARDLEY  (1627-1896),  statesman,  wa« 
bom  at  the  house  of  his  uncle,  Sir  Culling 
Eardiey  EardlOT,  in  Brook  Street,  London, 
on  26  June  1827.  His  great'^nndfather  on 
both  sides,  Sir  Sampson  GidMn,  afterwurds 
Lord  Eardiey  (1744-1824),  was  eon  ofSamp- 
son  Gideon  Jq.  v.] ;  having  married  Mana, 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Eardiey  Wilmot  fq.  v.^ 
he  assnmed  the  name  Eardiey,  and  was 
created  Baron  Eardiey  in  the  Irish  peerage 
in  1789,  but  on  the  death  without  issue  of 
his  two  sons,  the  peerage  became  extinct. 
Lord  Eardiey  also  left  tm«e  danghten.  Of 
these  the  second^Charlotte  Elisabeth ,  married 
Sir  Culling  Smith,  first  baronet,  of  Bedwell 
Park,  Hertfordshire,  and  was  mother  of 
Sir  Culling  Eardiey  Eardiey  [(].  v.]  and  <^ 
Hugh  Childers's  mother,  Maria  Charlotte, 
Lora  Eaidley's  third  daughter,  Selina,  mar- 
ried Colonel  John  Walbanke  Childers  of 
Oantley,  near  Donoaeter,  and  was  mother 
of  John  Walbanke  CUidere,  M.P.  for  Cam- 
bridgeabire  in  1833  and  for  Malton  from 
1886  to  1862,  and  of  the  Rev.  Eardiey 
CbildMs  (d.  1881).  The  latter  married  bis 
fizit  cousin,  Maria  Charlotte  (^d.  1860),  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  Culling  Smith.  The  issue  of 
this  marriage  was  Hugh  Cbilden  and  a 
daughter  who  died  young. 

Hu^  Cliilden  wu  educated  at  Ohem 
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school  fiom  1886  to  184S  under  Gharlea 
Mayo  (1792-1846)  [q.  t.]  On  9  April  1846 
he  was  admitted  a  commoner  at  Wadham 
Coll^,  Oxford,  but  in  May  1847  he  migrated 
to  Tnnity  College,  Cambridge.  He  appeared 
as  a  senior  optime  in  the  mathematical 
tripos,  and  graduated  B.A.  in  February  1860. 
Very  shorUy  aA«r  leaving  Cambridge  he 
married,  on  28  May  18w,  Emily,  third 
daughter  of  Q.  J.  A.  "WallKr  of  NOTton, 
"WoreeBtere^ure,  and,  preferring  a  career  in 
the  colonies  to  the  bar,  he  sailw  on  10  July 
for  Melbourne,  'where  he  arrived  on  26  Oct. 
1&50.  He  was  furnished  -with  excellent 
letters  of  introduction  to  the  governor, 
Charles  Joseph  Latrobe  [q.  v.],  and  was 
appointed,  11  Jan.  1851,  an  inspector  of 
schools.  In  September  of  the  same  y^r 
he  hecame  secretary  to  the  education  de- 
partment  and  emig^tion  agent  at  the  port 
of  Melbourne.  His  ability  for  work  and 
o^anisBtion  was  eoon  noted,  and  on  11  Oct. 
Iw3  he  was  given  the  oflice  of  auditor- 
general,  with  a  seat  in  the  legislative  council, 
and  a  salair  of  1,200/.  a  year  In  this  office 
he  practically  controlled  the  revenue  of  the 
colony  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-six.  On 
4  I7oT.  1852  he  produced  his  first  budget, 
which  provided  l0,0(XU.  for  a  nnimsity  at 
Melbourne,  and  on  11  Jan.  1863  he  brought 
in  a  bill  for  the  establishment  of  the  uni- 
versity, of  which  he  was  made  first  vice- 
ehancellw.  In  December  1853  he  was  ap- 
pointed collector  of  customs  with  a  salary  of 
2,000/.,  by  virtue  of  which  office  he  obtained 
a  seat  in  the  executive  council  as  well  as  in 
the  legislative  counciL  With  Sir  Charles 
Hothun,  Latrobe's  succeesor,  Cbilders's  rela- 
tions were  strained,  and  Hotham  wished  to 
disiniss  him,  but  was  overruled  by  the  home 
government.  Afterthe  conversion  of  Victoria 
into  a  self-governing  colony  in  1856,  Chil- 
ders was  elected,  S8  Sept.  1866,  to  represent 
ForUand  in  the  new  parliament.  He  sat  in 
the  first  Victorian  eaiunet  as  commissioner 
of  trades  and  customs. 

In  March  1867  Ohilders  returned  to  Lon- 
don to  fill  the  newly  created  post  of  agent- 
general  for  Victoria,  but  a  change  of  govern- 
ment occurring  in  the  colony  the  appointment 
was  cancelled  beyond  the  end  of  the  same 
year.  Childers,  however,  continued  to  act  for 
the  colony  in  an  informal  way,  and  to  the  end 
of  his  life  was  a  staunch  advocate  of  colonial 
federation.  He  visited  Australia  in  1858 
on  behalf  of  Messrs.  Baring  with  regard  to  a 
proposed  loan  to  the  colonies  for  the  purchase 
of  railways  br  the  state.  On  his  return  to 
England  in  ^ptember  1868  Ohilders  deter- 
mined todevotehimselfto  polities,  andatthe 
geaenl  election  of  1800  stood  In  the  liberal 


interest  for  Fonte&act,  where  he  possessed 
some  interest  through  his  imde,  Sir  Culling 
Eardley  Eardley  (formerly  Smith),  his  mo- 
ther's brother,  who  represented  the  borough 
in  1830.  He  was  the  second  liberal  candi- 
date with  Monckton  Milnes  (afterwards 
Lord  Houghton)  as  a  colleague,  and  was 
defeated.  A  petition  was,  however,  pre- 
sented against  the  return  of  the  conservative, 
William  Orerend  (1809-1884).  Although 
the  petition  ^mis  withdrawn,  another  contest 
followed  in  January  1860,  wnenChilderswas 
elected.  He  continued  to  tvpnaeat  Ponto- 
fract  until  the  general  eleetimi  of  1686.  His 
peculiar  colonial  experience  som  attracted 
attention  to  his  abuities  in  the  House  <^ 
Commons.  His  first  speech  on  ^e  working 
of  the  ballot,  9  Feb.  1860  (published  1860; 
2nd  ed.  1869),  was  notable,  owing  to  his 
knowledge  of  the  act  as  passed  in  Victoria, 
and  brought  him  early  under  the  notice  of 
Lord  Palmerston.  On  the  question  of  trans- 
portation to  the  colonies  becoming  urgent, 
he  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  select  com- 
mittee considering  the  qoeetion,  and  was 
also  a  member  of  the  rojitl  ocmmiesion  in- 
quiring into  penal  servitude  in  1868;  his 
efforts  were  largely  instrumental  in  pro- 
curing the  abolition  of  transportation.  En 
April  1864  he  succeeded  (Sir)  James  Stanit- 
feld  [q.  V.  Suppl.las  a  civil  lord  of  the  admi- 
ralty, under  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  the  first 
lord  in  Lord  Palmerston's  administration, 
and  from  the  first  showed  himself  to  be  a 
strong  supporter  of  economy  and  reform  in 
dockyard  administration.  In  August  1666 
he  was  appointed  financial  secretory  to  the 
treasury,  and  cemented  a  friendship  with 
Gladstone,  then  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
whose  policy  rather  than  that  of  Palmerston 
he  was  from  the  first  inclined  to  su^»port. 
He  was  thenceforth  until  the  end  of  his  life 
a  devoted  follower  and  admirer  of  Oladstono^ 
who  wdl  rewarded  bis  lovalty.  Bnring  his 
tenure  of  office  as  financial  secretary  his  most 
important  work  was  the  passing  of  the  Audit 
Act  of  1866,  for  which  he  was  mainly  re- 
sponsible {Am.  West,  SeeoUectims,  ii.  209 ; 
Lord  Welby  in  Timet,  February  1896 ;  Life 
<^  Chitdert,  i.l2&-9\.  He  retired  from  office 
on  the  fall  of  the  littoral  government  (June 
1866).  Li  1867  he  acted  on  the  royal  com- 
mission appointed  to  investigate  the  con- 
dition of  the  law  courts. 

On  the  formation  of  Gladstone's  first 
administration  in  December  1868  Childers 
was  appointed  first  lord  of  the  admiralty, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  frivy  eonneiL 
Durinf^  his  term  ai  d&et  he  proved  himself 
an  active  adminiatxatiHr,  ana  carried  out  a 
number  cf  fitr-reaohiog  refonns.  His  maim 
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efforts  aimed  at  promoting  economy  and 
increased  efficiency  in  the  existing  adminis- 
tratiye  body.  By  an  order  in  council,  Fe- 
bniaiy  1870,  he  cairied  into  effect  new 
regulations  for  promotion  and  retirement, 
and  reTised  and  reduced  the  list  of  officers. 
In  dockyard  management  he  effected  some 
material  economies  and  improvements,  and 
in  the  matter  of  shipbuilding  determined  on 
the  building  of  an  annual  tonnage  in  peace 
time.  His  administratiTe  reforms  at  the 
adminltT  tended  to  substitute  indiTidoal 
fat  board  renKniubility,  md  to  enla^  the 
powerRofthenntlQrd(BzBJ.BBiaee,!yatHi/ 
Admimtfytitum).  He  ma  the  first  to  urn 
at  making  England's  fleet  equal  to  that  of 
any  two  other  maritime  powers  (Ztfe,  L  172- 
178),  and  in  186d  he  came  to  Uie  conclusion 
that  it  would  be  prudent  to  purchase  the 
Suez  Caaal  shares ;  that  was  afterwards  done 
hj  Disraeli  (t&.  i.  3S0).  In  March  1871 
Childers  resigned  office,  his  health  being  ma- 
terially affected  on  the  loss  of  his  second 
son,  Leonard,  in  the  foundering  of  the  Cap- 
tain, 7  Sept.  1670  [see  Colbb,  Cowpeb 
Ptaxn].  The  public  confidence  in  his  ad- 
ministration was  0uch  that  his  retirement 
was  described  in  the  '  Times '  newspaper  as 
constituting  *  a  national  calamity.'  Recovei- 
ing  his  healtb  by  a  period  of  travel  on  the 
continent,  he  again  took  office  in  August 
1873  as  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster. ' 
On  this  occasion  (16  Aug.)  he  was  re-elected 
for  Pontefract  after  a  contest  which  was  the 
first  to  take  place  after  the  passing  of  the 
Ballot  AjOt.  When,howeTer,tne  administra- 
tion was  remodellkl  in  1878,  Childers  re- 
tired from  office,  making  way  for  Bright. 

In  opposition  Childers  was  not  prominent 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  Except  when 
he  was  personally  affected,  his  energies  were 
rather  directed  to  the  commercial  under- 
takings in  which  he  was  interested  than  to 
the  conduct  of  party  warfare.  In  July 
1870  he  went  to  Canada  on  Lord  Dufferin  s 
invitation  to  settle  a  land  dispute  in  Prince 
Edward  Island,  but  the  snddni  death  of  hU 
wift  in  November  foUorwiog  withdrew  him 
for  •  time  altiwether  from  public  life.  In 
1880, when  Glacbtone  oame  agun  into  power, 
he  nve  new  proof  of  his  confidence  in 
Chiloen,  appointing  bim  secretary  of  state 
for  war.  In  capacity  he  was  responsible 
for  the  administration  of  the  war  office 
during  the  Transvaal  war  of  1881  and  the 
Egyptian  campaign  of  1882.  He  was  not 
slow  to  display  at  the  war  office  qualities 
similar  to  those  he  had  exhibited  at  the 
admiralty.  The  introduction  of  the  terri- 
torial s^vtem  into  ann;^  organisation  and 
the  linking  of  line  and  miliUa  battalions  had 


already  been  recommended  by  Colonel  Stan- 
ley's committee  in  1675,  and  this  recom- 
mendation the  new  secretaiy  for  war  deter- 
mined to  carry  into  law.  He  produced  hU 
scheme  of  army  reform  in  a  speech  in  the 
Houee  of  Commons  on  S  March  1881  (pub- 
lished 1881),  and  the  bulk  of  his  proposals 
were  carried  into  effect.  Despite  very  con- 
siderable opposition,  originating  from  the 
service  iteeli,  the  single  mittaUon. regiments 
with  their  numerical  designations  were  now 
done  awa^  with  and  replaced  by  an  entirely 
new  oif^isation  on  a  territorial  basis.  The 
populari^jOf  the  service  was  at  the  same 
time  enhanced  hy  the  granting  of  greater  in- 
ducemente  in  the  wa^  of  pay,  pennon,  and 
rank  to  non-conunissioned  officers,  and  by 
the  abolition  of  flowing.  With  the  object 
of  securing  greater  efficiency  in  the  ranks, 
the  period  with  the  colours  was  extended 
from  six  to  seven  or  eight  years  if  abroad, 
and  efforts  were  made  to  gradually  raise  the 
sge  for  enlistment.  The  new  organisation 
thus^instituted  proved  8UCce3sfuI,andafforded 
a  means,  before  lacking,  of  making  a  more 
effective  use  of  the  militia  and  volunteer 
forces. 

After  the  close  of  the  Tel-el-Kebir  cam- 
paign, to  the  success  of  which  Childers's 
administration  of  the  war  office  con^buted 
not  a  little,  he  was  offered,  hut  declined,  a 
O.C.B.;  and  at  the  close  of  1882  he  was 
chosen  to  succeed  Gladstone  as  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer.  He  had  established  a 
reputation  fot  financial  ability  when  secre- 
tary to  the  treasury,  and  during  hia  parlia- 
mentary career  had  exhibited  a  remarkable 
capacity  for  mastering  finance  accounts  and 
the  statistical  abstracts  (Algebnof  Wasfi, 
EecoU.  ii.  309).  A  surplus  of  more  than 
two  and  a  half  millions  enabled  the  new 
chancellor  in  his  first  budget,  188S-4,  to 
remit  taxation.  The  income-tax  was  reduced 
from  6^(2.  to  bd.,  the  railway  passenger  duty 
on  all  fores  of  lt2.  per  mile  and  under  was 
abolished  by  the  Cheap  Trains  Act,  1883, 
and  provision  was  made  by  the  setting  aside 
of  170,000/.  for  the  introduction  of  6d.  tele- 
grams. In  1884  revenue  and  expenditure 
nearly  balanced,  and  Uiere  was  little  oppor- 
tunity for  financial  ingenuity ;  in  his  financial 
statement,  however,  on  24  April  1864 
Childers  dealt  with  the  question  of  light 
gold,  but  his  gold  coinage  bill  for  the  eon- 
version  of  the  half-sovereign  into  a  token 
worth  only  9i.  was  so  generally  opposed 
to  public  opinion  that  it  was  abandoned  on 
10  July.  In  the  same  statement  he  explained 
his  scheme  for  the  conversion  of  the  existing 
3  per  cents,  into  a  3^  or  a  3  j  per  cent,  stock. 
The  bill  for  this  purpose  was  passed  on  S  July 
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1884,  but  the  temu  of  conTerdon,  though  fair, 
fulea  to  attract  the  banking  inteteat. 

Another  important  queation  with  which 
Childers  had  to  deal  waa  the  banhmptcj  of 
Egypt.  After  j^longed  n^tiations  with 
the  powers  the  London  Oonrention  was 
concluded  in  March  188S.  Tiat  eonrention 
'  is  the  oi^nic  law  of  Egyptian  finance  to 
the  present  day '  (SiB  AirsBD  Milnbb). 

In  the  budget  of  1885-6,  introduced  on 
30  April,  heavT  new  taxation  was  neeessuy  to 
provide  for  a  deficit  of  more  than  S,000,(m}/., 
and  a  special  rote  of  credit  for  11,000,0002. 
to  meet  the  preparations  forwar  with  Rnsua 
consequent  upon  the  Pendjeh  incident.  OfaU- 
ders  attempted  to  meet  his  difficulties  by  in- 
ereaaingthe  income-tax  from  6d.  to  Bt2.,  alter- 
iuff  the  death  dutiee,  increasing  the  taxes  on 
•pirits  and  beer,  and  suspending  the  ainking- 
fund;  his  proposed  division  cn  the  bnrden 
between  direct  and  indirect  tutation  was  ap- 
proved in  the  cabinet  by  Qladetone,  but  op- 
posed by  Sir  Charles  Dilke  and  Hr.  Chamber- 
lain, An  agitaUon  against  the  budget  proved 
fatal  to  the  government.  It  was  defeated  on 
the  inland  revenue  bill,  0  June  1886,  author- 
ising the  new  taxation  on  beer,  and  resigned 
immediately;  the  defeat  was  mainly  due  to 
unpopulaiitv  incurred  on  account  of  the 
governments  Egyptian  policy  (Bubobitk, 
MemoriaU,  ii.  170). 

in  September 1 885 Childers  informed  Glad- 
stone that  he  intendedin  his  election  campaign 
to  advocate  a  wide  measure  of  self-government 
for  Ireland,  to  which  he  had  been  inclining 
since  1880.  Be  lost  his  seat  at  Fontefract, 
but  in  Jan.  1886  won  South  Edinburgh. 
Meanwhile  Gladstone  adopted  his  policy  of 
home  rule,  in  which  Childms  concurred.  In 
Gladstone's  short  administration  of  1886 
Childers  was  home  secretary.  After  inducing 
the  cabinet  to  modify  details  of  Gladstone^ 
first  home  rule  bill,  he  ntohe  for  it  81  May. 
The  government  was  defeated  (7  June). 

At  the  general  election  of  June  1886  he 
was  returned  for  South  Edinburgh,  but 
failing  health  compelled  travel  on  the  con- 
tinent in  1887,  and  in  India  in  1880.  At  the 
general  election  of  1892  he  retired  from  active 
.politics.  In  1894,  however,  he  became  chair- 
man of  the  Irish  financial  relations  com- 
mittee, and  prepared  a  draft  report  before  his 
death. 

Childers,  who  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  a 
businesslike  administrator,  di^  on  29  Jan. 
1896,  and  was  buried  at  Cantley,  near  Don- 
caster.  By  his  first  wife.whodied  inl875,he 
had  issue  four  sons  (two  survived  him)  and 
twodaughtera.  Hemarried,  secondly,  in  Paris 
in  1879,  Katharine,  daughter  of  A.  T.  Gilbert, 
bishop  <s£  Chichester,  and  widow  of  Colonel 


the  Hon.  Gilbert  SSliot;  the  died  ia  Hay 
1895. 

Twoportnltsof  OhHden  in  oils,  by  hu 
danriiter.  Hiss  OhQdets,  beoame  dieptmerty 
of  hu  son.  Colonel  Spenoer  CUldm, 

[Life  and  Corresp.  ofH.O.  R  OMldcts,  bvhfs 
son,  Lient>ool.  Spencer  Childers,  R.B.,  O.B.,  2 
vols.  1901 ;  Hansard's I^rt.  Debates;  Spectatn, 

I  Feb.  1896;  Rssoltsof  Admirdcy  Oiganisatbn 
as  eetab.  hj  Sir  J.  Graham  and  Ur.  Cbildsrs, 
1874;  Sir  jiidm  Briggs's  Naval  Administaxtim, 
1897;  Buks's  Kttinet  Peemge.  b.v.  'Eiardlej;' 
Qardiner'a  Beg.  of  Wadbun.]  W.  Cb. 

OHIPPENDALB,  WILLIAM  HENRY 
(1801-1888),  actor,  son  of  an  actor  at  the 
Haymarket  and  elsewhere,  bom  in  Somen 
Town,  London,  onU  Aug.  1801,wa8  educated 
at  the  high  school,  Edinburgk,wliere  his  father 
first  appeared  on  36  July  1814  as  Ftdonina, 
Chippendale  was  [daced  with  James  Ballan- 
t^ne  to  learn  printing,  and  was  than  appren- 
ticed to  John  Ballantyne  the  auctioneer.  He 
claimed  to  have  played  the  Page  to  Ste^iea 
Kemble^Falstafi,  and  other  boyi^  parte.  In 
1819  he  made  at  Montrose,  as  David  in  the 
'  lUvals,'  his  first  professional  appearance.  On 

I I  Jan .  1823,  as  Cliippendale  from  Carlisle,  he 
was  at  the  Caledonian  theatre,  Edinburgh, 
playingJohnnyHowiein'Qilderoy.'  Leading 
Dusiness  in  comedy  gave  him  provincial  re- 

?ute.  In  Manchesterne  first  ena!oted  Sir  Peter 
'eazle.  In  1886  he  went  to  America,  where 
he  remained  at  the  Pftrk  theatre,  New  York, 
for  seventeen  years.  Hie  d^hut  in  London 
was  nominally  made  at  the  Haymarket  on  S8 
March  1868asSir  Anthony  Absolute.  Hehad, 
however,  some  twenty  years  earlier  played  at 
the  Victoria  the  Lord  Mayor  in '  Riehard  III ' 
as  a  substitute  fw  hie  &ther.  At  the  Hay- 
merkethetooktheleadincourtlycomedr,  On 
28  Feb.  1860  he  was  first  Colepepper  in  the 
'Overland  Route.'  As  AbelMnroottin'Onr 
American  Cousin'  he  made  a  great  hit.  He 
was  on  14  Jan.  1869  the  first  Donison  in  Ro- 
bertson's' Home,'  and  on  26  Oct.  the  first  Iiiap- 
maduke  Vavaeour  in  Tom  Taylor's '  New  Men 
andOldAcres.'  Hischief  service  to  the  Hay- 
market was  rendered  in  elderly  parts  in  clas- 
sical comedy,  in  which  he  to  some  extent  re- 

f laced  Farren.  His  original  partscomprised 
ngot  in  '  David  Qarriek.'  In  Sept,  1874  he 
supported  (Sir)  Henry  Irving  at  the  Lyceum 
asPolonius.  Intbisuiaraetwhetookaftn- 
wellbeneflt  at  the  same  house  on  B4  Feb.  1 879, 
He  died  on  8  Jan.  1888,  and  was  buried  at 
Highgate.  Thrice  married,  he  had  twenty^ 
tliree  children,  most  of  whom  predeceased 
him. 

Mrs.  MaKT  Jm  CHippmpAiK  (1887  f- 
1868),  his  third  wife,  whose  maidra.  name 
was  Seaman,  was  bom  in  SaUsbiiry,  ^yed 
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tn  the  comitry,  and  made,  «t  the  Theatre 
Soyal,  Kancfaeeter,  her  first  recognised  ap- 
pearanee,  pla;rin|r  Mrs.  Wellinston  de  Bo<rts 
m '  Ererybody's  Friend.'  At  Hiss  Snowdon 
in  1663  she  made  at  theHa7maTk6t.as  Mrs. 
MMittompt  her  first  a^ietfuiee  in  Londoi^ 
mud  tnmenNtn  aftertnrde  married  William 
Henrf  OhiTmaidds.  -  She  waa  at  the  Oonrt 
HieatTe  in  1876,  and  at  the  Lyoeom  in  1878 ; 
took  a  oompanr  to  Australia ;  on  her  return 
ancceeded  at  toe  I^eenm  Bin.  Stirling  as 
Hartha  m '  Faust/  and  acoompaniod  Irving 
to  America.  She  died  on  26  Hay  1888^  at 
Peckham  Road,  Oamberwell,  and  was  buried 
in  Finchleyoemetory.  A  pretty,  buxom  ac- 
tress, she  won  acceptance  as  Dowager  Lady 
Dtil)erly  in  '  Heir  at  Law,'  Widow  Qreen, 
EmiUa,  Mrs.  Hardeastle,  and  so  forth. 

[Penonfti  koovled^;  Biograpb,  I.  139-45; 
Fuooe's  Dramatic  List;  Scott  and  Howard's 
MABCiiaid;  Kbffia^  BdiDbargli  Btage;  Era, 
7  Jan.  «Bd  S  Jmw  I8881  £m  Almanack ;  San- 
day  TimM,  Tarioni  yaaa.]  J.  K. 

OHETTT,  Sim  JOSEPH  WILLIAM 
(1836-1^),  Judge,  eeomd  wm  of  Thomas 
C3ittty  [g.  T.j,  speoal  pleader,  was  bom 
in  Galthorpe  Street,  Qt&y's  Inn  Road,  in 
1628.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  the 
uniTanity  of  Oxford,  where  be  matriculated 
from  Balliol  Goll^  on  28  March  1847, 
gmdoated  B.  A.  (first  class  in  Uiercg  kumant- 
oret)  m  1861,  was  elected  Vinerian  scholar 
and  feUcw  of  Exeter  in  1862,  and  proceeded 
M.A.  in  1866.  No  less  distinguished  as  an 
athlete  than  as  a  scholar,  in  three  succeesire 
years  (1860-2)  he  stroked  the  Oxford  boat 
to  Tieto^,  and  twice  he  kept  the  Oxford 
widcM,  being  in  the  latter  year  (1849) 
captftin  of  the  team  at  Lord^.  On  16  Nov. 
Iwl  he  was  admitted  stadent  at  Lincoln's 
Inn.  where  lie  was  called  to  the  bar  on 
80  A^il  1806^  and  deeted  bmcher  on  3  Nor. 
1876,  having  taken  rilk  in  the  preoeding 
year,  and  treasurer  in  1806.  Chitty  prac- 
tised from  the  first  exclusively  in  the  court 
of  chancoT,  in  which  his  sucoess  was  both 
■peedy  and  sustained.  On  taking  silk  he 
confinm  himself  to  the  rolls  court,  where 
he  was  soon  tiie  leader  ptrr  exeelknee,  and 
is  said  to  have  eometimes  made  as  much  as 
18,000/.  a  year.  More  important  was  the 
disdpline  which  during  these  years  he 
received  from  so  great  a  master  of  equity 
as  Sir  Qeorge  Jeesel,  whose  vast  knowledge 
and  keen  dialectic  rendered  pleadiB^  befine 
him  a  teak  of  no  ordinary  difficulty.  To 
JemA  CSutty  vaa  penona  oratmima  both 
in  and  oat  of  court,  and  the  partiality  of 
the  jtidge  was  based  on  respect  f6r  the 
powers  of  the  advocate.  The  paoej  how- 
ever, at  iriiieh  bufiiieie  proeeedsd  at  the 


rolls  conrt  was  unfavourable  to  the  deve- 
lopment of  oratorical  power ;  and  in  parlia- 
ment, to  whii^  he  was  retnmed  in  the 
liberal  faiterast  for  Oxford  at  the  general 
election  of  April  1880,  Ohitty  wonM  pro- 
bably Barer  hcva  made  a  eoiuiderable  figure. 
On  the  detaefamant  the  original  jonadii^ 
tion  from  the  maafeenUp-of  the  rollsi  hii 
parliamentaxy  career  was  cut  abort  by  his 
elevation  to  the  bench.  He  was  gaxetted 
justice  of  the  hi^  court,  chancery  division, 
on  6  Sept.  1881,  thus  virtually  succeeding 
Jeesel  as  judge  of  first  instance,  and  was 
knighted  on  7  Dec.  following.  As  a  judge 
he  proved  not  unworthy  of  his  great  prede- 
cessor, During  his  long  pnK^ice  at  the 
rolls  court  his  mind  had  become  a  veritable 
storehouse  of  ease  law,  and  on  the  bench 
he  showed  that  he  poesesaad  the  firm  grasp 
of  principle  and  the  fine  faculty  of  dis- 
criminatioQ,  without  which  precedents  are 
a  hindrance  rather  than  a  help  in  the 
administration  of  justice.  Appeals  from 
his  jodgmanta  wen  rare  and  seldom  Buooeee- 
f  ul,  and  the  wotlt  which  he  did  in  interpreting 
the  Settled  Land  Act  of  1883  (46  &  46 
Vict.,  e.  88)  and  its  amending  acts  is  of 
pwrnumit  value.  Hie  chief  &ult  was  a 
pn^nsity  to  digress  into  meandering  dia* 
etusion  with  counsel,  whidi  gained  him  tlie 
sobriquet  of  Mr.  Justice  Ohatty. 

His  bonhomie  was  imperturbable,  but 
none  knew  better  how  to  expose  the  hollow- 
ness  of  an  argument  or  rebuke  excessive 
prolixity.  Two  sallies  of  Ohitty's  wit  sttr« 
vive:  an  apt  quotation,  '_fiat  jiutitia,  mat 
ocelum,'  A  propM  of  a  sudden  descent  of 
plaster  from  the  ceiling,  and  a  tolerable 
epigram, '  troth  will  eometimes  leak  out  even 
through  an  affidavit.'  On  oirctut  be  dis> 
played  an  unexpeeted  fiunillarity  with  the 
common  law,  and  a  remarkable  capacity  for 
adflptiur  himself  to  novd  conditions. 

On  the  retirement  of  Sir  Edward  Kay 
[q.  V.  Suppl.}  Ohitty  was  advaaced  (12  Jan. 
1697)  to  tbe  vacant  seat  among  t^e  lords- 
justices  of  appeal.  He  was  also  nominated 
judgenndertheBeneficesActofl89a  These 
appointments,  however,  came  too  late  to 
enable  htm  to  add  materially  to  his  reputa- 
tion. His  constitution  proved  to  be  lees 
vigorous  than  had  been  supposed;  and  an 
attack  of  influenza  terminated  in  his  death 
at  his  residMioe,  SB  Queen's  Ghite  Oardena, 
Hyde  Park,  on  1«  Feb.  1809.  Hia  remains 
were  interred  on  18  Feb.  fat  Brookwood 
oemeteiy. 

OMttT  married,  on  7  Sept.  1666,  Obn 
Jessie,  daughter  of  Loid-chi^-baron  PoUook 
[see  PoixooK,  Sib  Jokithut  FBasmmr], 
try  whomkele£tiiaae.  • 
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For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  centunr  (1857- 
1681)  Chitty  acted  «  umpxe  at  the  inter- 
uniTersity  boat  race.  He  was  a  member, 
and  fra  ten  years  (1667-77)  mnta,  of  the 
Izms of  Coort  Tolunteer  corps.  &Uterlife 
be  amased  himself  intii  carpentering  and 
oalHnet  making.  He  was  also  a  dtUfiil  execu- 
tant on  more  wan  one  musical  instrument. 

[  Foeter'i  Alamni  Oxon.  and  Men  at  the  Btr ; 
Oxford  Hononn  B^Ht«r;  Treheme's  Kecord 
of  the  UniTersity  Boat  Baco;  Oont.  Mag.  18S8, 
ii.  4U;  Troth.  U  Sept  1882;  Pump  Court, 
1883;  Vanity  Fair,  28  March  1885,  10  July 
1886;  The  World,  28  March  1888;  Men  and 
Women  of  the  Tfane,  18Se ;  AbboU  and  Camp- 
bell's Life  and  Letters  of  Jowett,  i.  214 ;  Sir 
Algeinon  West's  Recollections,  i.  51  ;  Burke's 
Peerage,  1 896 ;  Times,  16, 1 7,  and  20  Feb.  1 899 ; 
Aon.  Reg.  1899,  ii.  133;  Law  Joum.  23  Feb. 
1878,  16  Jan.  1897.  18  Feb.  1899  ;  Law  Times, 
1 8  Feb.  1899 ;  Solicitor's  Joura.  18  Feb.  1899  ; 
Law  Quart.  Review,  zt.  128;  Lav  Mng.  and 
Eev.  fith  ser.  xiv.  288.]  J.  M.  B. 

CHRISTIE,  RICHARD  COPLEY 
(18S0-1901),  scholar  and  biblioiihile,  bom  on 
22  July  18S0  at  Lenton,  NottiugluimBhire, 
was  the  second  eon  of  Lorenzo  Christie  of 
Edale,  Derbyshire,  a  mill-owner  much  re- 
spected in  Manchester,  and  his  wife  Ann,  a 
daughter  of  Isaac  Bayley  of  Lenton  Sands. 
In  April  1649  he  entered  as  an  undergra- 
duate at  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  where 
Mark  Patttson  [q.  v.}  was  then  establishing 
his  ascendency.  Towards  him  Christie  was 
drawn  by  common  literary  interests  and  by 
a  dose  agreement  between  Uieir  ideas  as  to 
the  higher  purposes  of  academical  life ;  they 
became  intimate  friends  in  later  years,  and 
after  the  rector's  death  Christie  contributed 
a  biographical  notice  of  him  to  this  *  Dic- 
tionary.' His  own  Oxford  days  came  to  an 
end  in  1653,  when  be  graduated  B.  A .,  taking 
a  first  class  in  law  and  history.  Hallam, 
the  historian,  was  one  of  his  examiners.  In 
1866  he  proceeded  M.A.  Having  resolved 
upon  a  legal  career,  he  was  on  21  Nov. 
1854  admitted  a  student  of  Lincoln's  Inn 
(Lincoln's  Itm  Seeordt,  ii.  266) ;  but  almost 
immediately  be  was  induced  to  settle  at 
Manchester,  and  devote  himself  for  a  time 
to  educational  work.  In  this  year  thetrastees 
of  the  newly  founded  Owens  Coll^  had 
to  sdect  tlu»  first  body  of  proflaBBors  of  that 
institution^  which  from  small  and  tentative 
b^nninga  was  gradually  to  grow  into  the 
latest  of  the  university  cofi^^  of  the 
Victorian  type.  As  was  inevitable  in  the 
ease  of  a  foundation  intended  to  supply  the 
instruction  usually  given  in  the  English 
universities,  Owens  College  opened  with 
more  chairs  than  tqachersi  and  Christie^ 


who  had  been  appointed  professof  Of  ancient 
and  modem  history,  was  in  the  fbUowinff 
year  also  ohoaen  for  the  Faulkner  profeMor- 

shlp  of  political  economy  and  commercial 
science  [see  Fauuoteb,  John],  To  these, 
modestly  remunerated,  chairs  was  in  1855 
added  a  third,  that  of  jurisprudence  and  law ; 
and,  pluralist  as  he  was,  CUuristie  found  him- 
self further  called  upon  to  bear  on  active 
share  in  the  teaching  of  the  evenii^  classes 
of  the  coll^,  for  many  years  one  of  its 
most  important  departments,  and  even  for 
a  time  to  hold  an  additional  class  at  the 
Working  Men's  College  in  the  Mechanics' 
Institution.  In  the  deliberations  which 
aimed  at  increasing  the  public  usefulnees  of 
the  Owens  College,  and  whiefa  in  &ct  for 
many  a  year  largely  turned  on  tiie  question 
of  how  to  assure  its  existence,  Christie  from 
the  first  took  a  leading  part,  distinguishing 
himself  by  resourcefulness  as  well  as  jnd^ 
ment.  Cine  of  the  most  satisfactory  ina- 
dents  in  the  earlier  internal  histoi^  of  the 
college,  the  institution  of  the  associateebip, 
was  due  to  his  suggestion.  As  a  teacher 
he  was,  according  to  general  consent,  sue- 
ceesful ;  he  can  at  no  time  have  excelled  in 
delivery,  but  he  was  invariabl;^  clear  in 
statement  and  polished  in  expression,  and  he 
had  at  command  that  incisive  kind  of  wit 
which  as  a  tradition  endears  itself  to  stu- 
dents. 

In  June  1857  Christie  had  been  called  to 
the  bar  from  Lincoln's  Lm,  and  he  at  once 
commenced  practice  at  MauobeBter  as  an 
eqmty  draughtsman  and  eonveyanoer,  and 
in  the  chancery  court  of  the  county  palatine 
of  I^ncaster.  His  practice  continuously 
grew,  till  at  the  time  of  his  retirement  in 
1877  he  was  the  leader  of  tiie  Manchester 
equity  bar.  He  was  a  good  draughtsman 
and  clear-headwl  lawver,  and  professionally 
a  model  of  honour  and  propriety.  After  the 
procedure  had  been  altered  he  was  less  effec- 
tive as  an  examiner  of  witnesses  in  court. 
Pupils  found  his  chambers  an  admirable 
school  of  training.  With  his  practice,  which 
was  of  a  hi^h  class,  the  importance  of  his 
personal  position  at  Manchester  steadily  rose. 
In  1861  he  married  Maty  Helen,  daughter  of 
Samuel  Fletcher  of  Broomfield  near  Man- 
cheater,  who  horn  first  to  last  doaely  asso- 
ciated herself  with  her  husband's  interests 
and  beneficence.  In  their  hospitable  house 
on  Cheetham  HiU,  and  afterwards  at  Prest- 
wicb,  hie  library  had  already  begun  to  be  a 
source  of  pride  and  pleasure  to  him,  and  in 
bis  vacations  he  was  quietly  pursuing  his 
literary  and  bibliograpnical  researchee  in 
France  and  elsewhere.  Gradually  the  pres- 
sure of  bis  Owens  CoU^  duties,  as  super- 
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added  to  lui  prafeSMonal  eiu;a^|«mentfl,  be- 
came exceauTe,  and  he  founa  himtelf  com- 
pelled to  resign  in  succession  Uie  several 
dk^ct  held  hy  him.  In  1866  he  vacated 
that  of  political  economy,  in  which  he  was 
micceeded  bj  William  Stanley  JeTOnsJ]q.y.]; 
in  the  same  year  he  resigned  that  of  history  \ 
end,  finally,  in  1869  th$,t  of  jurisprudence 
and  law.  In  the  present  Owens  College 
the  subjects  originally  committed  to  him  are 
taught  by  five  professors  and  asmonyleo 
turera  and  assistant  lecturers, 

Christie's  interest  in  the  progress  and 
prosperity  of  Owens  Collwe  was  in  no  dacrree 
relaxed  by  his  ceasing  to  be  a  member  of  its 
teaching  body.  In  1870  the  movement  whidi 
had  long  been  in  pr^antion  bx  die  rehone* 
ing  of  ctdlege  in  commodious  boildings 
on  a  new  ute,  and  for  the  reconstitution  of 
its  system  of  gOTemment  on  broader  and 
more  suitable  lines,  took  definite  shape ;  and 
an  extension  committee  was  formed  for 
carrying  out  these  objects,  of  which  Thomas 
Asbton,  for  many  years  one  of  the  foremost 
public  men  at  Manchester,  became  the  chair- 
man and  the  goiding  spirit.  With  him  and 
the  principal  of  the  college,  Dr.  Joseph  Qouge 
Greenwood  [q,  t.  Snppl,],  Professor  (now  Sir 
Henry)  Roscoe,  and  the  other  chief  suppor- 
ters of  the  movement,  Christie  worked  in 
unbroken  harmony,  and  there  was  no  ad- 
viser whose  counsel,  whether  in  legal  or  in 
otluar  matters,  was  more  confidently  followed . 
In  the  Owens  College  Extension  Act  of 
1870  he  was  named  one  of  the  govemora  of 
the  recODStituted  college,  a  position  which 
he  was  prevailed  upon  to  hold  to  the  last, 
and  at  tbe  same  dale  he  became  a  member 
of  the  executive  body,  the  coll^  council, 
on  which  he  retained  his  seat  till  1886.  In 
these  capacities  he  actively  participated  in 
all  th»  chief  measures  which  attested  the 
development  of  the  collie  daring  the  quarter 
of  a  century  ensuing— the  incorporation  with 
the  coU^  of  the  Royal  Manchester  School 
of  Medicine,  and  the  erection  and  subsequent 
enlargement  of  the  buildings  of  its  medical 
school;  the  reoiganisation  and  extension  of 
several  others  of  its  departments,  including 
the  Bohool  o£  law ;  and  the  efibrts  which  in 
1880  resulted  in  the  grant  of  a  charter  to 
the  Viotoria  UmTemty,  with  the  Owens 
OoU^fB  as  its  first  and  for  a  time  only  col- 
■lege.  Christie  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
'first  universi^  court,  and  sat  there  till  1896. 
For  the  first  seven  years  of  the  existence  of 
the  new  uniTeruty  he  was  also  a  member  of 
its  cooncU,  In  1896  the  university,  on  the 
occamon  of  the  visit  of  Earl  Spencer,  its 
recently  elected  chancellor,  conferred  on 
Christie  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D. 


In  Jannuy  1873  the  luahop  of  MaaeheB' 
ter  [see  Frueb,  Jahb]  e<»ferred  npon 
Christie  the  chaneellotship  of  his  diocese,  an 
appointment  which  much  gratified  him  and 
bis  friends.   The  duties  of  his  office  were 

rerformed  by  him  with  his  usual  care,  and 
is  decisions  invariably  met  with  ready  ac- 
ceptance. He  was  at  the  same  time  suo- 
cessful  in  conwdarably  reducing  the  C08&  of 
proceedings  in  his  court.  He  h^d  the  chan- 
cellorship till  January  1804. 

In  1879  Christie,  who  had  two  vears  be- 
fore retired  from  the  practice  of  hu  profes- 
sion, left  Manchester  to  reside  at  Darley 
Dale  in  Derl^diire.  He  afterwards  lived 
for  a  t»me  at  Qlenwood,  Vi^nia  Water, 
and  then,  after  a  tempnaiy  reeidenee  at 
Boehampton,  finally  setOed  down  at  ^bs- 
den,  Wmdlesham,  a  charming  house  on  the 
fitr^iier  side  of  Bagshot  heath,  formerly 
owned  by  Henry  Cadogan  Roth^  [q,  v.], 
to  which  he  added,  under  his  own  directions, 
admirable  accommodation  for  his  library. 
In  1887,  when  he  bad  for  some  years  ceased 
to  have  his  abode  at  Manchester,  he  found 
himself  placed  in  a  position  of  altogether 
exceptional  responsibility  towards  the  com- 
munity in  which  the  best  part  of  his  life  had 
been  spent — a  position  so  used  by  him  that 
he  will  be  anduringly  remembered  as  one  of 
the  chief  benefactors  of  that  By  the 

will  of  Sir  Joseph  Wldtworth  [c|.  v.],  who 
died  in  this  year,  Oliristie  was  appointed 
one  of  the  three  legatees  to  whom  was  be- 
queathed a  residuary  estate  of  more  than 
half  a  million,  in  equal  shares  for  their  own 
use,  'th^  being  each  of  them  aware  of  the 
objects '  to  which  these  funds  would  have 
been  applied  by  the  testator,  had  he  matured 
the  plans  that  had  occupied  him  so  long. 
(For  a  statement  as  to  the  appropriations 
actually  made  by  Christie  and  his  fellow 
legatees,  see  Whitwobth,  Sib  Joseph.)  Of 
existing  institutions  the  Owens  College  was 
judged  by  the  legatees  to  have  a  primary 
clum  npon  their  munificence;  and  sums 
amounting  (apart  from  that  expended  on 
the  purchase  of  an  estate  to  be  held  by  the 
college  for  hoepital  pnrpoeee)  to  more  than 
one  fifth  of  Ae  total  at  their  disposal  vera 
devoted  hjr  them  to  the  varions  departmants 
of  the  ooQege.  These  donations  were  made 
by  the  legatees  in  common ;  in  1897,  how- 
ever, Christie  personally  assigned  a  sum  ex- 
ceeding 50,000/.  out  of  the  final  share  of  the 
residuum  fallii^  to  him,  for  the  erection  of 
a  Whitworth  Hall,  which  should  complete 
the  front  qnadrangle  of  the  Owens  College, 
and  satisfy  the  requirements  for  ceremomsl 
purposes  of  college  and  universi^.  The 
nail  was  opened  after  C9iristie's  wath,  on 
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the  occasion  of  the  fiftieth  anniveratuy  of 
the  foundation  of  the  college.  Already  in 
189S  ChiiBtie  had  himself  offered  to  the  col- 
lege a  specially  characteristicgifit  at  his  own 
cost  This  was  the  beautiful  Oiriatie  library, 
which,  erected  by  the  architect  of  the  col- 
l^,  Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse,  R.A.,  at  a  cost 
<H  over  21,000^,  was  opened  by  the  Duke  of 
Seronahixe,  aa  oreudoit  of  the  ooUese,  on 
SSJnneim 

Ohrifitie  was  only  aUe  to  see  the  progress 
of  the  building  of  this  librerr  in  its  earlier 
stages.  After  ceasing  to  reside  at  Manchefr- 
ter,  he  had  for  some  time  been  a  frec^uent 
visitor  there.  In  1887  he  had  been  appointed 
chairman  of  -the  Whitworth  company,  and 
he  held  this  post  till  1697.  From  1800  to 
1895  he  was  .president  of  the  Whitworth 
Institute.  He  was  much  interested  in  the 
medical  and  other  charities  of  Manchester, 
and  the  Cancer  Pavilion  and  Home,  of  whose 
committee  he  was  chairman  &om  1890  to 
1698,  while  he  retained  the  presidency  of  the 
institution  till  his  death,  owed  much  to  hia 
munificence  and  care.  Of  a  different  na< 
tnxe  was  an  office  which  he  bald  ftom  188S 
to  the  time  of  his  death.  This  was  the 
churmanship  of  the  Che^iam  Society,  in 
which  he  had  succeeded  James  OrdeBley 
[q.T.],  and  to  which  he  gave  much  attention, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  reporta,  for  which 
he  was  annually  responsible.  He  was  suc- 
cessful in  securing  new  cmtxibutors  to  the 
society's  publications.  His  own  contributions 
included  a  volume  of  considerable  loo^  inte- 
rest on  *  The  Old  Church  and  School  Libraries 
of  Lancashire '  (1885),  and  part  ii.  of  ToL  ii. 
of  the  *  Diary  and  Correspondence  of  Dr.  John 
Worthington,'  1886  (the  previous  portions 
had  been  edited  by  James  Cfrossley),  together 
with  a  bibliomphy  of  Worthington  (1888). 

CSuistie's  Uterary  reputation  had  some 
years  before  this  been  established  almost 
suddenly  bv  a  i)ubUeati<m  hia  studies  for 
which,  as  his  friends  were  aware,  had  oc- 
cupied him  for  several  years,  but  winch  took 
the  reading  world  by  surprise.  '  Etienne 
Dolet,  the  Martyr  of  the  Renaissance,'  which 
appeared  in  IwO,  was  the  result  of  long 
labour  and  ind^tigable  leseafch  (the  latter 
carried  on  more  especially  at  Lyons),  and 
formed  a  contribution  of  enduring  vslue  to 
the  history  of  Renaissance  learning.  The 
work  was  translated  into  French  by  Pro- 
fessor C.  Stryienski,  under  the  aaperintend- 
ence  of  the  author,  who  thus  gave  the  trana- 
latiou  the  character  of  a  rensed  edition  of 
the  original  (1666).  Christie,  however,  lived 
to  pubUah  in  1899  a  second  English  edition, 
fbr  which  he  had  in  the  iiderral  otdlected 
qiuch  new  matmal.  The  noond  edition, 


while  filling  some  lacuna  and  correcting 
some  oversights  in  the  first,  left  wht^y  un- 
modified those  fearless  expresaions  of  luwral 
Uiought  and  feeling  which  were  eminently 
characteristic  of  the  writer. 

According  to  his  own  statement  Christie 
had  looked  forward  to  putting  into  form, 
now  that  at  last  literary  leisure  seemed  U 
hisoommandfthematorialahehad  ooUected 
for  a  series  of  essays  on  personalitiea  of 
special  iidezeet  to  him  in  the  history  of  the 
Renascence.  Two  of  these,  on  Fomponatus 
and  Clenardus,  appeared  in  the  '  Quarterly 
Review'  in  1693;  a  paper  on  Giordano 
Bruno  was  published  in  'Macmillan's  Mag«»> 
zine'  in  1886,  and  one  on  Vanini  m  the 
*  English  Historical  Review '  in  1895.  Un- 
fortunately, not  long  after  he  bad  settled  in 
Surrey,  his  health  began  to  fail,  and  con- 
secutive literary  labour  gradually  became 
difficult  and  tliea  impossible.  Among  his 
publications  not  already  mentioned  were  an 
edition,  with  translation,  of  the  '  Annales 
Cestrienees'  for  the  Record  Society  of  Lan- 
cashire and  Oheehire,  of  which  socie^  he 
wae  for  many  yean  president  (1887),  and 
'The  Letters  of  ^Tliomas  On^yto  Queen 
Eliaabeth  and  her  Minitters  (Kozbomhe 
Caub,1897).  He  wrote  for  the 'Quarterly  Bo- 
▼iew'articles  on  'Biographical  Dictiouaries' 
(1884), '  The  Forgeries  of  the  AhM  Fourmont ' 
aB86),  and  on  'The  Dioiionair  of  Katiooal 
Biography '  (1887),  and  ooi^bttted  to  this 
'Dictionary'  the  followiog  articles:  Alex- 
ander, Hugh,  Thomaa,  and  William  Christie, 
Anthony  and  Sir  Thomas  Coj^y,  Mark 
Pattison,  and  Florence  Volusene.  He  also 
wrote  the  article  on  *  The  Scaligers'  in  the 
ninth  edition  of  the  '  Encyclopiraia  Britan- 
nica,'  and  was  a  irequuit  oontxibntor  to  the 
'Spectator'  and'  to  'Notes  and  Queries.' 
AmoDg  his  bibliographical  publioationa  were 
'  ^le  Marquis  de  Morante,  his  Lilwary  and 
its  Catalogue'  (1883),  ' Oatalogaee  of  the 
Librarr  of  the  Doo  de  la  VallSre '  (1866), 
'Elzevir  Biblic^raphy ; '  'Works  and  Aims 
of  the  Library  Association'  (presidential 
address,  1889);  'Special  Biblic^aohies' 
(169S)  i  '  Chronology  of  the  Early  AJdines ' 
(  u  '  BiUiographica,'  1896) ;  <  An  Incunabu- 
lum  of  Brescia '  (1898). 

In  the  Library  Aasoclation  of  the  United 
Kingdom  Christie  took  a  very; active  inte- 
rest ;  he  was  a  vice^reeident  of  the  Biblio- 
graphical Society,  and  for  many  years  a  use- 
ful member  of  tne  London  Library  commit- 
tee. At  the  Honl  Holloway  CoU^e,  near 
£^ham,  of  which  he  was  a  governor  from 
1^  till  1899,  and  to  whose  afiaiis  he  dur- 
ing Hum  years  gave  assiduoas  attention,  he 
wae  ohdrman  of  the  library  comnittoe,  and 
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UxA  spedal  interest  ta  its  -work.  His  own 
libnry,  of  about  76,000.  Tolumes,  destined 
ibrOwens  OoUwe^  remained  to  wb  last  tbe 
object  of  bis  a^i^onato  soltdtade.  Of  its 
eboicer  portions,  ananged  aoetnding  to  prin- 
ters, the  most  notable  was  the  collection, 
unequalled  as  to  completeness,  of  the  issues 
of  iJolet's  press;  it  also  contained  a  large 
number  of  Aldines,  about  six  hundred  to* 
Imnes  printed  by  Sebastian  Qryphins  of 
Lyons,  on  whom  he  contemplated  writiiw, 
and  was  rich  in  bibliurrapbical  works.  It 
also  included  an  nnrlTaned  series  of  editions 
of  Horace,  to  acquire  which  bad  been  one  of 
the  amusements  if  Christie's  life;  and  a 
lanre  and  in  some  respects  exceptional  choice 
of  Henaissance  literature,  more  especially  of 
the  poeoduetions  of  French  writers  and  scho- 
lars <tf  the  period,  and  of -Eynmuma.  Ohxi»- 
ti^s  knowledge  of  his  own  boolis  was  both 
dose  and  fhll ;  he  was  at  the  same  time  re* 
markably  liberal  in  allowing  the  use  of  his 
treasures  to  tfthaiBi  and  ready  to  place  his 
knowledge  at  the  sertioa  of  those  engaged  in 
literaiy  composition  or  inquiry. 

In  October  1899  the  freedom  of  the  city 
of  Manchester  was  conferred  npon  him  and 
his  sunriTingfelloTr  l^tee  \inder  Sir  Joseph 
Whitwoith^  will.  Mr.  R.  £>.  Darbishire.  Ill- 
health  jnwentad  ChriBtie's  attendance  on 
the  ocoauon,  and  the  lord  mayor  sod  town 
clerk  of  Manohestet  subsequently  trarelled 
to  fiibsden  in  order  to  enable  turn  to  sign 
the  roll.  During  the  last  two  years  of  ma 
life  he  was  Tirtually  confined  to  his  oooch. 
He  bora  a  painful  uid  incurable  illness  with 
an  anaflbeted  composure,  and  his  mind  re- 
mained unclouded.   He  died  at  Kbsden  on 

9  Jan.  1901,  and  his  remains,  after  cremation 
at  Woking,  were  buried  in  the  churchyard 
ofVaUeyEnd,  near  Sunningdale.  His  wife 
surriTedbint.  By  his  will  he  left  his  oollec- 
tion  of  books  to  the  Owens  College,  with 
ample  proviuon  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Christie  Library  there.  He  also  left  legacies 
to  the  Royal  Holloway  CoUege  for  tbe  foun- 
dation of  a  scholarship  and  ^izes,  to  the  Li- 
brary Association  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  to  Tarious  medical  and  other  chanties. 

A  portrait  of  Christie  by  Mr.  T.  B.  Ken- 
nington  is  in  the  Christie  Library  at  the 
Owens  College,  Manchester,  where  it  was 
placed  by  his  mends  shortly  before  his  death. 

'  Selected  Essays  and  Papers '  by  Christie 
were  edited  irith  a  memoir  by  W.  A.  Shaw 
inl90S. 

[8hav*smemrir,1903;  KandissterChlazdiaQ, 

10  Jan.,  the  AUmaBmn,  18  Jan.,  and  the  Owens 
CoUoga  Union  Sbigaaine,  Feb.  1901;  prirata 
infonnatioo  sod  pennial  knowledge.] 

A.  W.  W. 


OHUaCH,  RICHARD  WILLIAM 
(1816-18900,  ^ean  of  St.  Fbul's,  bom  at 
Lisbon  on  26  April  1615,  was  eldest  of  three 
sons  of  John  Dmtman  Chuxeh,  a  merchant, 
by  his  wife  Bromley  Caroline  Metcener,  and 
grandson  of  Matthew  Church,  a  member  of 
the  Sooety  of  Friends,  whose  seeond  son 
was  General  Sir  Richard  Cbun^  [q,  t..] 
J.  D.  Church  was  baptised  a  member  <n  the 
Englbb  church  at  the  time  of  his  marriage 
in  1814.  His  oth«ar  children  were  Biomley, 
who  entered  the  merchant  serrioft  and  died 
at  sea  In  1862,  and  Charles,  bom  in  1822, 
who  became  canon  of  Wells. 

In  1818  the  family  settled  in  Florence, 
and  at  eleven  years  old  Richard  went  to  a 
preparatory  school  at  L^hom,  where  he  and 
his  DFOther  learnt  to  love  the  sea  and  sTciy- 
thing  connected  with  it.  The  life  in  Italy, 
whiw  was  to  have  a  permanent  influmoe  on 
Church's  tastes,  came  to  an  end  in  1828  by 
his  father's  sudden  death,  and  the  family 
returned  to  England  and  settled  in  Bath. 
After  a  term  at  a  school  in  Exeter  Richard 
was  sent  to  Redland,  near  Bristol,  where  he 
spent  the  next  five  years,  working  bard  at 
his  classics  and  becoouDf  imbued  with  the 
evangelical  principles  of  the  place,  and  in 
spare  moments  haunting  the  old  bookshops 
in  Bristol.  When  the  time  came  for  him 
to  go  to  Oxford,  at  Easter  18S3,  he  was  sent 
to  Wadham  because  the  tutors  there  were 
reputed  evangelical.  His  introduction  to 
the  other  school  of  religious  thought  oame 
partly  from  *  The  CSirisUan  Ysar,'  published 
m  1^7,  and  partly  through  hia  nuAher's  se- 
cond marri^  at  tbis  time  with  a  widower, 
Thomas  Crokat  of  Labors,  whose  dao^ter, 
Mary,  married  the  next  year  George  Hoberly 
[q.  v.],  at  that  time  fellow  and  tutor  of  Bat- 
Col.  To  an  undergraduate  of  a  ahy  temper, 
with  no  public  school  or  university  connec- 
tions, the  friendship  of  so  di&tiDguiahed  a  man 
as  Moberly  was  of  great  social  value,  while 
intellectually  it  counteracted  the  narrowing 
influence  of  Redland.  Charles  Marriott  [q.vrj 
also  seems  to  have  taken  him  up,  and  in  18S5 
he  was  introduced  at  Oriel  to  Eelile  and  New- 
man. But  he  did  not  see  much  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Oxford  movement  untU  at  the  end  (tf 
1836  he  graduated  BA.,  coming  out„mach 
to  hia  own  astonishment,  in  tbs  first  qlass. 
For  the  next  nri^een  montha  he  mad  hard 
for  an  Ori^  fellowship,  to  whiclL  he  was 
elected  in  1838.  Among  the  theolc^cal 
writers  read  in  the  meantime  he  nptes  espe- 
cioUv  Bishop  Butler  and  F.  B.  Maurice; 
but  he  became  at  this  time  more  definitely 
a  disciple  of  Newman,  attending  n»ularly 
at  the  afternoon  sermons  at  St. .  Muy's. 
■The   eermon   on  >  *  Ventures  cd  Faith,' 
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pre&ched  in  1836,  was  said  by  himself  to 
have  been  *  in  some  sort  the  turning  p(nnt 
of  hie  life.*  During  this  interval  aUo  he 
translated  St.  Cvru's  catechetioBl  lectures 
^1841)  for  Puse/s  '  Library  of  the  Fathers,' 
in  which  it  formed  the  second  Tolume.  This 
first  piece  of  literary  work,  as  Church  him- 
aelf  admitted  later,  is  a  colourless  perform- 
ance. 

Church's  residence  at  Oriel  as  fellow  threw 
him  more  than  ever  under  the  influence  of 
Newman,  with  whom  he  formed  a  fast  friend- 
ship. Other  intimate  friends  were  Frederic 
Bwers  (afterwards  Lord  Blachford)  [q.  t.] 
and  James  Bowling  Mozley  [q.  v.],  wno  were 
membersof  the  tractarian  party;  but  Church's 
friendships  were  always  wider  than  his  theo- 
logical sympathies;  with  Axthur  Fearhyn 
Stanley  [q.  t.],  for  instance,  notwithstandinv 
the  divergence  of  their  Tiews,  he  remained 
on  t^rms  of  frioKlshipto tiie  last.  He  was 
ordfdned  deacon  at  Christmas  18S9  in  St 
Mary's,  in  oontpany  with  Stanley,  and  in  the 
same  year  was  somewhat  reluctantly  obU{^ 
to  take  a  Tacant  tutorship — a  post  which 
brought  him  into  dose  and  not  Terr  con- 
genial relations  with  the  undei^raduates. 
To  make  up  for  time  thus  diverted  from 
study  he  stayed  in  Oxford  to  read  during 
the  long  vacations.  He  surrendered  the 
tutorship  in  1843,  in  consequence  of  the  sus- 
picion tnat  fell  upon  all  members  of  the 
tractarian  party  after  the  publication  of 
Newman's  tract  No.  90  upon  the  articles. 
In  1844  Church  was  junior  proctor,  and  in 
the  convocation  of  IS  Feb.  -with  his  col- 
league, Henry  Peter  Guilleoiard  of  Trinity, 
vetoed  the  proposal  to  censure  Tract  90. 
Characteristically,  in  his  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings {T%e  Oi^rd  Movement,  p. 
Church  gives  no  hmt  of  his  own  share  in  the 
business,  bnt  a  letter  of  the  period  to  New- 
man makes  plain  that,  though  Quillemard  as 
the  senior  proctor  actually  spoke  the  decisive 
words  no^  procuratoribiu  non  plaeet,  it  was 
the  junior  proctor  who  had  taken  the  initia- 
tive and  influenced  his  colleague.  An  ad- 
dress signed  by  over  five  hundred  members 
of  tJie  university  was  presented  to  the  proc- 
tors, thanking  them  for  the  course  they  had 
takoo. 

In  1846  Newman  joined  the  chnieh  of 
Bome,  and  for  fifteen  years  the  two  firimds 
neither  met  nor  corresponded,  though  subse- 
quently there  was  a  renewal  of  the  old  familiar 
relations.  The  effect  of  Newman's  secession 
wosftnratime  to  breakup  the  tractarian  move- 
ment in  Oxford,  but  a  secondary  result  was 
to  spread  it  mora  effectually  through  the 
country.  A  sign  of  a  new  era  was  the  start- 
ing of  the  *  Guardian '  newspaper  by  Chnzdi 


and  a  few  friends — James  Modey,  Thomas 
Henry  Haddaa[q.v.],LordBlachford,Houn- 
tague  Bernard  Xl-  v.J,  and  o^en.  Ohnreb 
preuded  overthe  zeview^  ccmtributiag  him- 
self largely,  his  historical  interests  being 
shown  by  reviews  of  such  books  as  Carlyle's 
'Cromwell,'  and  his  scientific  interests  by  a 
notice  of  the  '  Sequd  to  the  Vestiges  of  Crea- 
tion,' which  earned  the  commentutionof  Sir 
Richard  Owen  [q.  v.],  and  by  an  article  on 
Le  Verrier's  dbcovery  of  the  planet  Neptune, 
which  drew  an  appreciatoiy  letter  frtmi  the 
great  astronomer.  These  and  other  reviews, 
from  the  *  Guardian '  and  'Saturday  Review,* 
being  for  the  most  part  orifinal  studies  on  the 
questions  treated,  have  been  collected  into 
two  volumes  of  '  Occasional  Papers,'  1897. 
The  remaining  six  years  at  Oxford  were  not 
eventfuL  The  oreater  part  of  1847  '^'^  spent 
by  Cbnrch  in  nnc»^  travel,  and  the  essays 
Iw  contributed  on  his  return  to  the '  Christian 
Remembranen'  upon  foreign  politics  and 
politicians  proved  that  he  had  travelled  with 
his  eyes  open.  The  essay  on  Bante  was  pub- 
lished in  the  'Christian  Bememlnancer  for 
January  1850.  These  papers  were  collected 
by  his  friends,  when  he  left  Oxford  in  1863, 
into  a  volume  of  'Essays  and  Beviews' 


In  tne  autumn  of  185S  Church,  who  wished 
tomarry,  resigned  his  fellowship  andaccepted 
the  living  of  Whatley,  a  small  parish  of  two 
hundred  people,  in  Somerset,  and  proceeded 
to  priest's  orders  at  Christmas,  takmg  up  his 
rssidoooe  at  'Whatley^  in  the  ilulowiiig 
January  and  marrying  in  July,  Tlie  care  m 
a  snmll  country  village  was  at  first  strange 
to  him,  and  pastoral  work  atWhatle^  was 
not  made  less  difficult  by  the  fact  that  his  pre* 
decessor  had  been  non-resident:  butChurch's 
high  sense  of  duty  made  him  devote  himself 
unsparingly  to  the  interests  of  Us  people, 
which  very  soon  became  his  own  interests, 
and  he  gradually  won  their  confidence.  Three 
series  of  his  'Village  Sermons'  have  been 
published  since  his  death  {1892-7).  Their 
tone  reveals  the  earnest  piety  and  sense  of 
the  reality  of  unseen  things  which  distin- 
guish all  his  religious  writings;  but  their 
iorm,  owing  to  the  endeavour  to  impress  the 
slow  minds  of  a  oonntry  eongregation,  is 
somewhat  lengthy  and  cumbnins.  They  an 
said  to  have  beoi  listoied  to  with  attention. 
Probably  not  the  least  efieetiTe  part  ot  the 
sermon  was  the  preacher's  personality.  At 
"Whatley,  Church  contributed  regularly  to 
the  'Guturdian'  and  the  'Saturday  Review,' 
and  occasionally  to  the  'Cluistian  Remem- 
brancer.* In  1667  an  essay  upon  Montaigne 
appeared  as  one  of  the  'Oxford  Essavs.' 
Much  of  his  correspondence  during  tnia 
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period  WAS  addressed  to  Asa  Graj,  the  Ame- 
rican botanist,  -with  whom  Church  bad  con- 
tracted a  warm  friendship.  They  are  inte- 
reetinff  still  from  the  notices  they  contain 
«f  such  books  as  Darwin's  *  Origin  of  Species ' 
and  the  Oxford  *  Essays  and  ReviewB,'  and, 

g;ain,  of  such  events  as  the  appointment  of 
r.  Temple  to  the  bishopric  of  fcxeter,  show- 
ings the  fair  mind,  as  far  as  possible  removed 
from  panic,  which  Choreh  always  brought  to 
the  discnssioa  of  crying  questions.  He  was 
appointed  select  preacher  at  Oxford  in  1868, 
and  the  next  year  accepted  the  post  of  chap- 
lain to  Voberly,  when  be  became  bidiop  of 
SslisbiU7,preaehingtbe  consecration  sermon, 
fie  was  select  preacher  at  Oxford  for  the  | 
Hoond  time  in  1876-8  and  a^ain  in  1881-2. 

In  politics  Church,  though  he  describes 
Ttjimpif  u  <  conserratiTe  in  spirit/  was  long  I 
a  follower  of  Gladstone.  For  Gladstone's 
character  and  talents  be  had  great  admira- 
tion, though  not  without  a  clear  perception 
of  his  weak  points,  and  Gladstone's  adoption 
of  home  rule  in  1886  ultimately  alienated  i 
Church's  political  sympathies.  In  1869 
Church  defended  Gladstone's  Irish  church 
poIicT,  and  in  the  same  year  be  declined  an  ■ 
offer  by  the  crown  of  a  canonry  at  Worcester, 
from  a  feeling  that  it  might  m  considered  as 
payment  for  bis  defence  of  the  mimater;  and 
be  thought  it  important  fbat  it  should  seem 
possible  for  bigb  cbnrcbmen  to  support  Glad- 
stone'apoUcy  dtsinterestedly.  Also  he  thought 
be  saw  ngns  of  a  return  of  'the  old  spirit  of 
pteferment-seekii^'among  the  clet^  which 
needed  a  rebuke.  InAugustl871  beaccepted 
the  deanery  of  St.  Paul's,  offered  to  him  by 
Gladstone  on  the  death  of  Henry  LongueviUe 
ManselTq.T.]  A  letter  (dated  31  Dec.  1882) 
to  Asa  Gray  puts  beyond  doubt  that  Gladstone 
wished  to  make  Chureb  archbishopof  Canter* 
Irory  on  the  death  of  Archbishop  Tait  [q.  T.] 
The  work  that  engrossed  the  new  dean  at 
St.  ^nl's  for  the  first  yean  after  bis  appoint- 
ment was  the  negotiation  with  the  ecclesias- 
tical ConmisHonen  in  regard  to  the  cathe- 
dral endowment.  In  uiis  work  he  was 
fortunate  in  having  the  help  of  so  able  a 
financier  as  the  treasurer,  Canon  Gregory, 
wlio  eventually  succeeded  bim  as  dean.  ITis 
own  interest  was  more  clearly  shown  in  the 
advances  made  towards  a  more  dignified 
worship,  and  a  greater  use  of  the  catnedral 
for  public  serrices.  Under  his  auspices  also 
a  scheme  for  the  decoration  of  the  cathedral 
interior  was  elaborated,  with  which  public 
(pinion  baa  more  than  once  come  into  con- 
flict. His  removal  to  London  brought  him 
Into  greater  prominence  as  a  leading  cburcb- 
man  of  the  bigh-cburcb  party,  and  be  was 
■ow  constantly  appealed  to  tor  advice  and 
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help  on  questions  of  the  day.  The  Fublio 
Worship  SegulatioB  Act  of  1874  found  in 
bim  a  resolute  opponent,  although  he  had 
little  sympathy  witb  excess  of  ritualistic  zeaL 
He  considered  the  act  '  a  misuse  of  law, 
such  as  bas  before  now  been  known  in  his- 
tory, and  a  policy  of  injustice  towards  an 
unpopular  party,'  and  he  tboug^bt  the  con- 
duct of  the  episcopal  bench  timid  and  time- 
serving. In.  1881  he  put  out  an  address 
to  the  archbishop,  whicn  was  very  largely 
and  infloential^  rinied,  nr^ng  *  toleration 
and  ibrbearanoe  in  dealing  with  questions  of 
ritual.'  He  also  repubUued  his  essay  from 
the  'Christian  Remembnueer'  (1850)  on 
'  The  Relation  between  Church  and  State.' 
When  the  royal  commisuon  was  appointed 
in  that  year  to  inquire  into  the  constitution 
and  wondng  of  ecclesiastical  courts  he  was 
offered  a  seat  upon  it,  but  declined  on  the 
ground  of  ill-health.  Six  years  later,  when 
Bell  Cox  of  Liverpool  was  prosecuted,  be 
wrote  a  strong  letter  at  remonstrance  to 
Archbishop  Benson. 

In  January  1888  Church  lost  his  only  son, 
Frederick,  a  young  man  of  great  promise, 
author  of  a  translation  of  Dante's  Latin 
treatise  '  De  Monarcbia '  (1878),  and  a  little 
book  on  the  'Trial  and  Death  of  Socrates* 
(1886).  After  that  other  lessee  followed 
quickly  one  upon  another  of  sudi  old  friends 
OS  Asa  Gray,  Bishop  Ligbtfoot,  Lord  Blacb- 
ford,  Cardinal  Newman,  and  the  dean  re* 
tired  more  and  more  from  public  life.  His 
strength  was  now  rapidly  Jailing.  The  last 
time  he  appeared  in  bis  cathedral  was  to 
read  the  sentences  of  committal  to  the  grave 
over  Dr.  Liddon,  bis  colleague  of  nineteen 
yean.  He  died  at  Dover  on  9  Dec.  1890. 
He  lived  to  welcome  Archbishop  Benson'a 
judgment  in  the  bishop  of  Lincoln's  case, 
which  he  pronounced  '  the  most  courageous 
thing  that  bas  come  from  Lambeth  for  two 
hundred  years.'  At  the  time  of  his  deati^ 
be  was  putting  the  last  touches  to  his  'Hj»- 
tory  of  the  Oxford  Movement'  (London, 
1891,  8vo),  a  brilliant  aeeoant  of  its  origm 
and  pro^ss  up  to  Newman's  secession.  Ha 
was  Duried  by  his  desire  in  the  churcbvard 
at  Whatley.  On  5  July  1863,  at  Sparkford 
in  Somerset,  Church  married  Helen  rranees, 
daughter  of  Henry  Bennett,  rector  and  squire 
of  ^arkfOTd.  By  her  he  had  four  obilaren, 
of  wnom  the  eldest  daughter,  Helen  Bea- 
trice, married  in  1883  the  Very  Rev.  Francis 
Paget,  dean  of  Christ  Church  and  after- 
wards bishop  of  Oxford,  and  died  on  22  Nov. 
1900.  A  portrait  of  Church  by  Mr.  E.  Miller 
was  lent  ty  Dr.  ^get  to  the  Victorian  ex-> 
hibition  of  1891-3. 

Dean  Church  hsd  not  a  few  p(»nts  in  com* 
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mon  with  two  of  his  most  diatinguishecl  pre- 
decSMora  at  St>  Paul's.  Like  Colet  he 
*  studied  to  be  quiet.'  The  motto  of  the  one 
might  well  hsTe  been  th«  motto  of  dieotlmr, 
'Si  vis  divinus  esse,  lat«  ut  dens.'  Both 
ware  raioed  to  hirii  pkoe  ayaintt  .their  iaeli- 
jution.  On  uotaer  aide,  in  his  pMritmate 
uety,  he  tagffoitM  Donnet  and,  Uxe  BiHuie, 
he  was  remarkable  as  a  vxiter  .piosef 
though  the  style  was  of  quite  another  cha- 
racter. The  early  traotarians  set  much  store 
by  reaerve  and  reality,  which  are  two  aides 
c»  the  same  austere  We  of  troth,  and  alike 
in  temper  and  in  style  Church  was  a  txacta- 
rian.  In  a  letter  (21  Sept.  1887)  to  a  cone* 
spondent  who  consulted  him  on  the  cultiva- 
tion of  style,  he  says  the  onlv  training  in 
style  be  had  recc^iaed  in  himself  was  watch- 
ing aff&inst  the  temptation  of  *  unreal '  and 
'mie^  words;  and  he  adds  that  he  owed  it 
to  Newman,  if  he  eoold  write  at  all  feim^y 
and  with  a  wish  to  be  real.  The  in- 
flnenoe  of  Nannnan  is  easily  traoeaUe  in  the 
candonr  and  Inciditv  of  hia  writings  bnt  it 
JaduNewman'sfleiibilityandease.  Chnreh's 
beat  work  as  a  writer  was  a  series  of  critical 
studies,  the  chief  being  upon  Ansel  m 
(1648,  expanded  1870),  Dante  (I860),  Spen- 
ser in  the  '  English  Jfen  of  Letters '  series 
(1879),  and  Bacon  in  the  same  series  (1684). 
As  a  mtic  hia  chuadteriatic  note  is  one  oi 
moderation  and  wide  sympatJiy.  The  eon 
of  a  merchant  of  business  interests  in  many 
eoontries,  by  a  lady  of  German  eztracticm, 
himself  bom  at  Lisbon  and  bred  at  Florence, 
he  was  by  nature  cosmopolitan;  and  his 
qnaker  blood  farther  assisted  in  freeing  him 
mun  many  prejadioea  habitual  lo  roligiotu 
EngUahmen  of  hia  genwalion.  He  waa 
giftod  with  considerable  hiBtorieal  insight 
and  imagination,  and  such  studies  as  those 
on  the  early  Ottmnaas  and  the  court  of  Leo  X 
are  admirable  specimens  of  their  claas.  In 
theolt^  hia  power  lay  in  the  treatment  of 
moral  mther  than  doctrinal  or  pbiloaopfaioal 
Questions.  Hia  book  on  Anaelm  ignores  the 
phtlosophioal  treatises,  though  he  made  an 
excellent  edition  of  the  firat  Mok  of  Hooker's 
'Eodeaiaatioal  Polity'  (1868),  and  with  Dr. 
Paget  reTiaed  Keble'a  edition  of  the  whole 
(1688).  He  waa  perhaps  the  most  impres- 
•ive  preacher  of  his  genexatitm :  the^only  one 
who  soggeated  to  hit  heuen  the  praaenee  of 
a  prophetic  gift.  Hi*  aennons  before  the 
uniTersitiea  or  at  St  Paul's  warn  almost 
always  upon  moral  and  social  queationsL 
Their  titlea  are  as  follows :  *  The  Gifts  of 
CSvilisation '  (1880), '  Human  Life  and  ita 
Conditions '  (1678)  t '  Discipline  of  the  C^iris- 
tian  Character '  (1686).  A  farther  TOlnma 
«f  Cathadnl  and  Uniwai^  Seimoiu  vas 


published  postliumoualy  (1692).  The  most 
interesting  feature  of  these  sermons  is  the 
serious  attempt  they  make  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  advantagea  of  oivilisation  and 
culture,  which  are  recognised  at  their  fall 
nhw,  and  the  peculiar  benefits  of  Ghrtt- 
tiaaity.  A  volume  (1693)  called  'FUcal 
and  other  SermOna'  VRmtaina  excellent 
atndiea  of  the  *  Penaies,'  Bishop  Butler,  and 
Bishop  Andrewea.  They  are  ul  the  work  of 
a  mind  with  a  lu^  aiul  clear  outlook  and 
great  delicw^  of  pero^tim  and  diaeriminar- 
ti<m. 

[Life  and  Letters  of  Dean  Church,  edited  fay 
Mi  daughter,  M.  C.  Churdi,  1866;  obitnsiy 
notices  in  Times  and  Guardian,  Decetnbsr  1890 ; 
GraiV't  English  Pioas  Wtttsn ;  ptiTate  infor- 
mation.] H.  0.  B. 

OHUBOHILL,  RANDOLHI  HENRY 
SPENCER,  commonly  known  as  Lobd 
RursoLPH  Ohubohill  (1849-1806),  stetea- 
man,  was  the  third  son  of  John  Winston 
CThurchill,  seventh  dote  of  Marlboronsh 
{q.  v.],  W  Lady  Fraoeea  Anne  Emily,  dau^ 
ter  of  Cmarles  Williun  Vaae  Stewart,  thud 
marquis  of  Londonderry  fq.  t.J  Hia  eldest 
brother,  Georsre  Charles  a8U-I692\  became 
the  eighth  duKO  of  MarlWough ;  the  second 
brother,  Frederick,  died  young  in  1660. 
Randolph  Churchill  was  bom  at  Blenheim 
Palace  on  18  Feb.  1849.  After  some  in- 
struction at  home  he  was  sent  in  1867  ta 
Mr.  Tabor's  preparatory  school  at  Cheam^ 
whence  he  waa  removed  in  January  1863 
to  Eton.  During  his  first  vear  he  waa  an. 
inmate  of  the  house  of  the  Rev.  W.  A. 
Oaitor,  aabaeqaoitly  exchanging  to  that  of 
Mr.  Frawer,  where  he  remained  till  he  left 
Eton  in  July  1865.  Hu  tutor  daring  the 
latter  part  of  this  period  waa  the  Rev.  Ed- 
mond  Warre,  who  became  head-master  in 
1884.  During  his  comparatively  brief  career 
at  Eton  he  oore  the  character  of  a  hi^ 
spirited  boy,  not  very  amenable  to  discipline, 
and  rather  usquently  in  difScultiea  witn  the 
school  authorities.  Among  his  slightly  older 
contemporaries  at  thecollc^  were  Mr.  Arthur 
Balfour  and  Lord  Rosemry,  the  latter  ot 
whom,  after  Lord  Randolph's  death,  de> 
8<»ib6d  him  aa  hia  '  lifelong  friend.'  After 
leaving  Eton  he  aprat  some  time  with  tutwa 
at  Iscbl  in  Austria  and  elaenrhere.  On 
21  Oct.  1867  Lord  Randolph  matricalatMl 
at  Merton  Ooll^re^  Oxford.  At  the  univer- 
eity,  as  at  Eton^  u  cannot  ba  aud  to  have 
made  any  conapicnona  mark,  and  was  aoaioely 
recognised  by  hia  contemponriea  as  an  undeiw 
graduate  likelv  to  attain  future  eminence. 
Hia  frimds,  though  some  of  liiem  became 
diatiaguiahed  in  tatar  li&,  weEe  not  num- 
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Wild  Among  the  inteUectual  leaden  of  Ox- 
ford 0oci«^,  and  ka  exhibited  no  ^tecial 
interest  in  pafaUc  •ffiun.  Long  aftervurds^ 
in  1888,  }»  Moeptsd  an  invitation  to  apeak 
attb«  Oxford  Ubiod,  and  in  the  coune 
addnM  he  encMNd  his  segrat  that  h»  had 
not  jained  the  Hciet^  aod  attended  its 
debHSs  •  daring  his-resideiiee  as  an  under* 
graduate.  Nor  did  hs  seek  distineti<m  in 
those  athletic  noxeatiais  which  are  most 
honoured  at  oar  anivartities  and  puUio 
schools;  he  was  no  oanmaa,  cricbetiir,  or 
football  pUxer.  He  was,  howerer,  a  keen 
sportamui.  He  hunted  a  good  deal,  kept  a 
pock  of  harriers,  and  took  sn  active  put  in 
the  college  'grinds/ or  steeple-chasemeetings. 
He  was  also  one  of  th»  founders  of  the  Hyr- 
midons  Club,  a  coterie  of  Merton  men  who 
met  at  intervals  Cor  dinner  and  conTersation. 
Though  he  was  not  averse  from  socieW  uid 
anraseaient  at  Ozfmrd,  there  is  no  fouadaiion 
f<nr  the  statement  titat  his  nnivaraiW  career 
ma  one  of  idleness,  dissipation,  and  diiofdef. 
Some  stories  to  tUs  affect  ware  nulicioosly 
oreolated  in  the  newspmrs  in  oonsection 
with  an  incident  with  wmch  his  name  was 
connected.  A  slight  collision  with  the  police 
oceorred  after  an  undergraduate  gathering, 
and  Lord  Buidolph  was  brought  before  the 
magistrates  and  charged  with  assaulting  a 
constable.  He  alwa^rs  maintuned  that  an 
error  had  iwen  committed,  and  that  he  was 
merely  an  innocent  bystander  who  had  taken 
no  shore  in  the  fraoss.  As  a  whole  his  con- 
dnct  while  at  Oxford  was  creditable.  The 
lat«  bishop  of  London,  Dr.  Maodell  Oreightn 
fq.  V.  9)^4.],  who  was  his  tutor  at  Mwbon, 
adamea  llie  pressmt  writw  that  hs  saw 
nothing  to  oansare  in  liu  behavioor  (rf  Lord 
Rattdolph  OhnrohUl  dnnog  Us  residence  at 
tlw  ooHege,  and  that  ha  was  mvoih  impreesed 
hy  lia  papil'ft  ability  and  mental  alertness. 
He  read  lor  honours  in  jnrisprudmioe  and 
■kodemhisfeory;  'Hie  legal  snhjeetspreecribed 
tot  the  examination  were  distasteful  to  him, 
but  he  was  decntly  interested  in  study  of 
history.  He  obtained  a  second  class  in  the 
honooT  school  of '  jurisprudentia  et  historia 
modema '  in  MiohaelmoAterm,  1870.  There 
were  only  three  names  In  the  first  class  on 
this  occasion,  and  among  those  who  i^ipeared 
with  Lord  Bondolph  Churchill  in  the  second 
class  were  Mr.  A.  H.  D.  Aoland  (afterwards 
Tice-prerident  of  the  comuittea  of  eotm- 
oU  on  edncatiiHi),  the  Eail  of  Donougumore, 
and  Mr.  A.  J.  Stuart^Wortlav.  Wnting  to 
Dr.  Onrightni  In  1668  Lord  ttandi^ph  said : 
'  It  baa  uvaya  been  pleasant  to  ma  to> tUnk 
^lattlu  historical  stadias  which  I  too  lightfy 
carried  oa  under  your  gmdance  have  been 
of  inmsasa  valoe  to  ne  ia  calealat^  and 


carrying  «ut  actions  iriueh  tormaay  ^)peat 
erratic  *  (aae  this  letter  and.a  commundoation 
from  the  bi^p  of  London  in  T.H.  B.  Escoir'a 
Rando^X  apinoer  Cfmrakiil,  ch.  iii.)  His 
fiivourite  >a^or  was  Gibbon.  He  was  in- 
tiraateljR  aegnaintad  with  the  *  DeoUne  ud 
Fall,'  and  it  is  said-that  he  knew  hy  heaft 
long  passages  from  the  gnat  history.  While 
in  residence  at  OxfiMrd  in  1868  he  pidilished 
alettet  protesting  against  soma  attadnwfaioh 
had  been  made  upon  his  Esther's  condoet  as 
a  local  landowner  in. connection  with  the 
parliamontaryekction  at  Woodstock.  Leav- 
lug  the  noiversitv  in  1870  he  did  not  im- 
mediately turn  nis  attention  to  politiea 
During  a  considerable  part  of  the  next  four 
years  he  resided  at  Blenheim,  whera  he  dfr* 
voted  much  of  his  time  to  his  pack  of  hatrieoa^ 
which  he  hunted  himself.  He  had  some 
idea  of  entering  the  diplomatic  service  or 
the  army,  and  was-zegarded  at  this  period 
rather  as  A^oang  maa  m  pleasure  and  fashioa 
than  of  araora.  ■  He  ma  flreqiuiUily  in  Paris, 
and  it  waa  at  Ahe  British  amhaai^  in  that 
city  thathawasmaniadtoJonietdaUffl^ 
of  Mr.  Leonard  Jannaa  of  Mew  Ywk,  U.B.  A., 
on  16  April  1874. 

His  XK>Utieal  career  benn  the  some  year. 
In  the  geners^  election  of  1674  he  oame  for- 
ward in  the  conservative  interest  asa  oandi- 
date  for  the  Marlborough  lamily  borough  of 
Woodstock  (4  Feb.)  In  his  election  ad&ese^ 
which  was  not  otherwise  remarkable,  he 
referred  to  a  sulgeet  in  which  he  continued 
to  display  the  liveliest  interest  throughout 
his  pnnlio  life.  After  stating  thalhe  would 
O|tpose  any  large  reductioa  of  naval  sad 
Bulitary  eatsMishments,  he  added:  *Aa 
ocononuool  poU^  mu[ht^  however, '  be  oon- 
usteatlv  pursnei^  and  th»  efficiency  of  oar 
forces  oy land  and  sea  completely  secured 
without  the  enormona  charges  now  laid 
upon  the  country.'  Ha  was  elecbed  bjr  ^60 
votes  against  404  recorded  for  his  liberal 
opponenL  Mr.  €^rge  Brodriok,  fdWw— 
uUrwards  warden — of  his  old  college,  Mer- 
ton. He  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons  as  a  supporter  of  Disraeli's  new> 
administration.  His  maiden  speech  was  de- 
HvOTed  on  22  Mav.  It  dealt  with  a  local 
que8ti<m  in  which  he  was  interested  as  mem-- 
Dwfor Woodstock— the  propoeolfor  establishr 
ing  Great  Western  Bailway  wo^  at  Ox- 
Son.  The  effort  attracted  no  partioular 
att«ition>  thouj^so  ai^eKinioedapariiiaiea* 
torian  as  Sir  William  £br6oart  ecMuideced 
that  it  showed  promise  &nd  paid  a  commie 
ment  to  tha  young  ikember.  In  the  sestsoa 
of  1876Lerd  Randolph  again  proved  that  he 
was  mindful  of  his  local  obligaUons  by  da-, 
landing  dioaa  minute  aad  dondent  harou^ 
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oonstituaieiee  of  which  Woodstock  was  a 
notable  example.  The  speech  was  lively 
ud  Tigonras,  and  held  out  hopes  which 
were  not  immediately  fulfilled.  For  the 
first  four  Tears  of  the  parliament  of  1874 
Lord  Randolph's  attendance  in  the  House  of 
Commons  was  irregular.  Much  of  his  time 
was  occupied  in  prolonged  visits  to  Dublin, 
where  his  father,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
for  whom  he  always  chCTished  a  deep  and 
sincere  affection,  was  then  residing  as  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland.  In  these  visita,  and 
in  coiiTexsations  with  the  able  and  states 
manlike  duke  and  the  kindly  and  humane 
dncheas,  whose  Irish  distress  fund  he  assisted 
to  administer,  Lord  Randolph  acquired  the 
intimate  knowledge  of  Ireland  and  the 
shrewd  underatanmngof  the  Irish  character 
which  he  subsequently  exhibited  in  his 
transactions  with  the  nationalist  members 
in  1881  and  1885,  and  in  the  home-rule 
campaign  of  1886.  It  was  not  till  the  ses- 
sion of  1878  that  he  became  a  conspicuous 
parliamentary  figure,  when  he  suddenly 
pushed  himself  to  the  iront  b^  adopting 
an  audaciously  independent  attitude.  On 
7  March  1878  he  attracted  general  attention 
by  a  furious  onslaught  upon  some  of  his  own 
leaders,  the  respectable,  though  not  brilliant, 
subordi&ate  members  of  the  Disraeli  go- 
Temmrat,  whom  he  rabsequently  described 
as  the '  old  gat^.'  He  selected  for  special 
attack  Qeowa  Sclater-Booth  (afterwards 
Lord  Basing)Tq>'V'.l,  the  president  of  the  local 
government  board,  Tituperating  him,  in  a 
style  that  afterwards  became  characteristic, 
as  the  owner  of  one  of  those '  double-barrelled 
names '  which,  he  said,  were  always  a  badge 
of  intellectual  mediocrity.  In  supporting 
the  opposition  amendments  to  Sclater-Booth^ 
county  government  bill,  Lord  Randolph 
maintained  that  he  was  giving  utterance  to 
'the  last  wail  of  the  departing  toiy  party' 
in  protest  against  '  this  most  radtcu  and 
democratic  measure,  this  crowning  diahononr 
of  tory  principles.'  So  ht  was  he  from  the 
tory  democraer^  of  later  dayi  that  he  seemed 
disposed  at  this  period  to  resard  lumaelf  as 
the  champion  of  the  rigid  and  orthodox  con- 
servatism which,  as  he  rein^sented,  was  in 
danger  of  betrayal  from  the  weakness  of  its 
ministerial  chiefs.  His  antagonism,  how- 
ever, to  the  '  old  gang '  does  not  seem  to 
have  extended  to  the  prime  minister,  and 
his  difference  with  the  front  bench  was  at 
this  time  limited  to  domestic  questions.  He 
made  no  attack  on  Lord  Beacousfield's foreign 
and  Lidian  polity,  and  steadily  supported 
the  ministry  by  his  vote  in  the  various  divi- 
sions on  external  affairs  during  the  last  year 
of  the  administration.  In  bis  dection  address 


in  1880  he  declared  that  he  was  strongly  in 
favour  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment. *  I  believe,' he  said, '  that  the  safety 
of  this  empire  can  only  be  secured  by  a  firm 
adherence  on  the  part  of  the  country  to  the 
course  piirsued  by  the  present  advisers  of 
the  crown.'  The  address  contained  a  note- 
worthy statement  on  Irish  policy.  'The 
party  led  by  Mr.  Faruell,  which  has  for  its 
object  the  disintegration  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  must  be  resisted  at  all  costs.  At 
the  same  time  I  do  not  see  how  the  internal 
peace  of  beland  can  be  permanently  secured 
without  a  judidons  recoustderaticm  of  the 
laws  afiTectiDg  the  tenure  of  land.' 

Betumed  Tor  Woodstock  for  the  second 
time  in  April  1880  he  speedily  made  his 
mark  in  the  new  partiament.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  conservatives  in  the  House  of 
Commons  supplied  him  with  an  opportunity 
of  which  he  took  advantage  with  a  boldness 
and  an  ability  that  soon  rendered  him  one  of 
the  most  prominent  actors  on  the  political 
stage.  The  crashing  defeat  at  the  polls  In 
the  genml  election  of  1880,  following  a 
long  period  of  office,  had  disorganised  the 
conservative  opposition.  The  rank  and  file 
were  discouraged,  and  the  leaders  did  little 
to  raise  their  spirits.  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
weired  down  by  iU-healUi,  had  practically 
retirad.  Lord  Salisbury  was  still  almost 
unknown  to  the  masses,  and  Sir  Staffind 
Northcote,  the  leader  of  the  ocKiservatives 
in  the  commons,  was  too  much  inclined  to 
temporise  and  conciliate  to  satisfy  the 
younger  and  more  ardent  spirits  of  the  JMrty. 
It  was  in  these  circumstances  that  Randol^ 
Churchillcame  forward,  as  the  self-appointed 
exponent  of  a  toryism  more  resolute  and 
aggressive  than  that  which  the  official 
leaders  mildly  asserted  against  the  serried 
ranks  of  the  liberals,  headed  as  the  latter 
were  by  such  formidable  champions  as  Glad- 
stone, Mr.  Chamberlata,  and  Sir  William 
Bbreourt.  In  these  attacks  he-  was  aided 
by  a  very  smaU  band  of  faithful  hendunen, 
who  acted  tt^ther  with  so  much  constancy 
that  they  received,  as  early  as  the  first  seauon 
of  this  wliament,  the  nickname  of  the 
'  Foiuth  ^rty.'  The  regukr  members  of 
the  group  were  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  Sir 
Henry  Drummond  Wolif,  and  Mr.  (after- 
wards Sir  John)  Gorst.  Mr.  Arthur  Bal- 
four sometimes  joined  them,  and  they  oh* 
tained  the  occasional  coheeion  of  Earl  Percy 
and  one  or  two  other  memben.  The  fourth 
party  made  its  power  felt  at  the  very  be- 
ginning of  the  session,  whoi  they  took  up 
the  case  of  Charles  Bradlaugh  [q.  v.  SuppLj, 
the  agnostic  member  for  N(ffthampton.  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  was  disposed  to  accept 
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the  Gladstooian  Tiew  with  regard  to  the  ad- 
mtaston  of  this  ^ntleman.  Csrd  Randolph, 
prompted  by  hie  two  coUeagues,  gare  Tigo- 
rooa  ezpresuoD  to  the  angry  conserrative 
sentiment  on  this  subject,  and  proroked  so 
violent  an  outcry  against  the  allied  pro&- 
nation  of  the  parliameataiy  oath  that  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  was  compelled  to  aban- 
don his  attitude  of  compromise.  What- 
ever  may  be  uid  on  the  merits  of  the  em- 
Uttered  controversy  which  arose  over  Brad- 
langh's  seat,  it  showed  at  least  that  the 
fourth  party  had  correctly  gau^  the  tem- 
per of  the  House  of  Commons,  since  the  line 
they  adopted  was  that  which  was  supported 
by  the  majority  of  the  chamber,  even  against 
the  influence  of  the  government.  In  other 
matters  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  di^layed 
sreat  activity  during  this  session.  He  threw 
himself  into  the  discussion  of  the  ministerial 
policy  for  Ireland,  and  assailed  the  Irish 
compensation  for  disturbance  hill  with  much 
vehemence.  He  described  the  measure  as 
'the  first  step  in  a  sodal  war;  an  attenqitto 
raise  the  maasoe  against  Uie  propertied 
classes.'  He  also  took  part  in  the  debates 
on  the  bndgeti  and  indeed  on  most  of  the 
matters  brought  before  the  hooss.  The 
coatorical  activity  of  the  fourth  party  was 
prodigious,  and  it  was  stated  by  the  Mar- 

3uis  of  Hartington  that  their  'leader'  had 
elivered  no  less  than  seventy-four  gpeedies 
between  the  opening  of  the  session  in  April 
and  20  Aug.  Their  efibrte  had  done  much 
to  develop  the  rising  art  of  party  obstruction, 
and  had  partially  wrecked  the  ministerial 
proerainme  of  l^islation.  By  the  autumn 
of  1680  Lord  Randolph  had  decisively  esta- 
blished his  position,  though  he  was  not  as 
yet  taken  quit«  seriously  hy  the  party  chiefs 
or  the  newspapers,  ''the  rise  of  a  small 
body  of  conservative  free-lances  below  the 
gangway/  said  the  "Times'  in  its  reviev  of 
the  sessKHi  on  7  Swt  I860.  <of  whom  Lord 
Bandolph  Churchill  and  Mr.  Qoxst  are  the 
chiefS;,  IS  a  'curious  incident,  and  has  ori- 
ginated the  half-serious  nickname  of  the 
*  Fourth  Party." '  But  in  the  ensuing  re- 
cess the  young  orator  deepened  the  impres- 
sion which  he  had  already  made,  and  showed 
that  he  was  a  politician  who  had  to  be 
reckoned  with.  At  Piestonon  21  Dec  1880 
he  delivered  an  address  on  the  Irish  ques- 
tion. It  was  '  the  first  of  Lord  Randolph's 
speeches  which  had  the  great  advantage  of 
l«ing  reported  rerbatim  in  any  metropolitan 
newspaper'  (Jwxmsw,  Speechea  of  Lord 
£ando^h  CkuTchillf  i.  11),  and  it  '  at  once 
attracted  great  and  genml  attention,  for 
the  daot^  inherent  in  tiie  inczeasiiig  growth 
of  the  FandUte  party  hod  never  bttore  bem 


so  irresistibly  brought  home  to  the  public 
mind.'  Lord  Randolph,  from  his  sssoeiabicHi 
with  the  government  of  Ireland  during  his 
father's  viceroyalty,  was  able  to  elucidate  the 
position  of  afiairs  with  much  knowledge  and, 
as  events  proved,  with  foresight  and  sagacity. 
He  declared  that  the  rtfueu  of  Qladstone's 
government  to  renew  Lord  Beaoonsfield's 
Peace  Freservatimi  Act  vronld  inevitably 
lead  to  a  new  era  of  comcion.  He  pro- 
phesied that  this  (H>mion  voald  be  a  &iliure, 
and  that  in  the  result  the  union  would  be 
in  jeopardy.  In  this  speech,  as  in  his  Wood- 
stock election  address,  he  struck  the  note 
which,  through  some  occasional  variations 
due  to  the  temporary  exigencies  of  part^ 
tactics,  may  be  said  to  have  dominated  his 
opinions  on  Irish  politics.  He  cannotfairly 
be  charged  with  any  wavering  on  the  central 
question  of  the  union.  But,  while  asserting 
that  DO  compromise  with  home  rule  could 
be  admitted,  he  also  contended  that  in  the 
administration  of  Ireland  conciliation  should 
be  pushed  to  its  furthest  limits,  that  coercion 
by  itself  oonld  never  remedy  the  evils  of  the 
country,  and  that  a  large  measoie  of  local 
self-govemmoit  should  be  accorded  to  Uie 
Irish  people.  In  a  great  speech  at  Man- 
cheater  on  1  Dec  1861,  when  an  audlen<»  of 
over  twelve  thousand  persons  assembled  to 
hear  him,  he  insisted  that  'the  first  and 
highest  duty  of  a  government  is  to  prevent 
revolution  rather  than  to  suppress  it,  to 
sustain  law  rather  than  to  revive  it,  to  pre- 
serve order  rather  than  to  restore  it.' 

It  was  ss  a  determined  opponent  of  re- 
peal that  Lord  Randolph  fiercely  attacked 
the  so-called  '  Kitmainhsm  Treaty '  and  the 
alliance  between  Gladstonians  and  Pamellitee 
in  1883  and  1864.  Speaking  at  Blackpool 
on  24  Jan.  1884^  he  said :  'lir.  Gladstone 
has  a  vreaknesB  mr  e%ctin^  his  objects  by 
acts  o£  parliament ;  the  Irish  a  slight  pre- 
ference mr  more  rapid  and  violent  action. 
A  little  difference  as  to  method,  you  see, 
but  a  precisely  similar  result.  These  two 
parties  are  now  at  this  moment  preparing  to 
meet  parliament  with  a  demand  for  a  r^wal 
<^  the  union.'  It  was  oftm  urged  as  a  re- 
proach against  Uie  speaker  that,  in  spite  of 
these  dedarations,  he  cultivated  the  closest 
relations  with  the  Pamellite  members  dur- 
ing 1684  and  1865,  and  used  the  utmost 
emtrts  to  detach  them  from  the  liberals, 
and  to  secure  their  support  fm  the  opposi- 
tion. Liberal  critics,  and  some  of  the 
nationalists  themselves,  asserted  that  in  his 
frequent  private  convemations  with  the 
^mellite  members  bs  had  given  them  to 
understand  lu  would  he  prepared,  in 
certain  drcnmstaaces,  to  support  a  schema 
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9i  home  rule<  But  no  Mtiflfiustorj  eridence 
has  &vm  been  adduced  in  suppcurt  of  this  | 
allention.  Ah  s  party-manager  L<^  Ran- 
dolfui  ma  babitoaUy  careless  of  the  means 
he  used  to  obtun.  votes.  Knowing  that 
2^anidl^  ■n^oit  ma  Taloafala  to  the  con- 
•emtiTW  in  the  House  of  Gommona,  he 
ma  doobtleas  pr^uzed  to  hugun  iot  it  j 
Vid  he  ms -alirm  in  faronr  of  making  large 
eoBcesuons  to  bieh  feelinff.  But  at  no 
time  did  he  publicly  exhibit  any  want  of 
fidelity  to  the  act  of  Dnion;  and  though  he 
maf  unoonscioualy  misled  leme  of  the 
aationalista  in  1884  by  vague  or  inaccurate 
language^  it  is  Tery  unlikely  that  he  eTsr 
wenb  the  length  of  pledging  himself  to  sup* 
port  a  scheme  of  repeal. 

Im  these  years  Ireland  only  occupied  one 
part  of  Churchill's  multifarious  political 
activity.  He  was  still  a  *  free-laince '  of 
the  tory  party,  and  was  equally  busy  in 
aasailing  the  actions '  of  the  Gladstonian 
miniatry,  in  reviving  eonsarretiTe  spirit 
uaoDff  the  maas  of  1^  eleetoni  and  in^")- 
leouting  hia  oaapu^  agunat  tiM  official 
loaders'  of  the  opposition  in  the  Ebniae  of 
OommooB.  His  attacks  vraw  characterised  by 
mom  vigour  tlian  good  taste.  Derisive,  and 
even  vulgar,  nioknunes  were  hurled  at  Wil* 
liam  Henry  Snutii  {q.  v.]  and  Ur.  (after Vis- 
count) Gross,  and  the  kindly  tolmiace  of  Sir 
Staffiwd  Northcote  was  mereUeesly  abused. 
The  'masterly  inoetivitv'  of  the  conservatives 
after  the  death  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  seemed 
to  him  sheer  weakness.  In  November  1882 
he  was  already  so  well  known  and  p<^ular  in 
the  north  of  England  that  a  dejiutation  was 
sent  from  Manchester  ui^^ing  lum  to  become 
a^oandidate  for  that  eonstituencfv  the  next 
general  eleotion.  Indecliniiv  the  invitation 
ha  complviied  of  the  want  ot  eneqy-  whidi 
tiie  tory  chieft  had  shown.  '  The  oonsdtn- 
tional  function  of  an  opposition,'  b*  aaid^ 
*  is  to  oppose,  and  not  to  support,  the  povem- 
mentj  and  that  function  nas,  durmg  the 
three  sessions  of  this  parliament,  been  sys- 
tematically neglected.'  He  maintained  that 
the  dual  leadenhip,  under  which  the  party 
had  been  left,  was  a  Iktal  source  of  weak- 
ness; and  in  a  letter  to  the  'Times' 
(31  March  1888)  ha-  came  forward  as  an 
emphatic  advocate  of  the  claim  of  Lord 
Sabsbnry  to  direct  the  policy  of  t^e  oppo^ 
flition,  and  heaped  soom  on '  the  malignant 
effiiTts  of  envious  mediocrity' to  retwl  or 
prevent  the  recognition  by  the  party  of '  the 
one  man  who  ia  capable,  not  only  of  ow* 
tominff ,  but  alao  of  xepUaing,  Mr.  Gladstone.' 
He  foUewed  this  atatdment  with  an  article 
entitHad'El^ah'sHantle'faithe'FoEbughtly 
Bariew'  for  Hay  1888,  in  which  tbe  parlifr* 


mantary  tactics  of  th«  tenservativee  were 
sever^y  criticised.  The  wnter'  a^ed  that 
it  would  be  a  great  advantage  fiir  the  oppo- 
sition to  have  its  leader  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  obvious  aim  of  Lord  Baadolph 
was  to  get  Lord  Salisbury  recognised  as 
iha  diief  «f  the  whole  party,  in  wnich  caae, 
bv  theaupanesaiott  of  Sir  Stafford  Northeote, 
to*my  would  preawtly  be  deacrod  £>r  himr 
self  as  leader  of  t^-  omservatives  in  the 
Commons.  He  illustnted  hia  theory  as  to 
the  duty  of  an  o^Kisitton  bv  the  paraisten^ 
of  his  attacks  on  the  liberal  admuustzation. 
Okdstone's  home  and  foreign  policy  was 
assailed  with  the  same  unapano^  determica- 
tion,  and  with  the  same  emphatic  and  often 
euMerated  ^iraseology,  with  which  Lord 
Randolph  mticised  uie  conduct  of  Irish 
a&irs.  He  took  a  strong  line  on  the 
Bsyptian  and  Soudan  questions,  denouncing 
Gtla&tone,  in  one  of  his  most  extnva^nt 
outbursts,  as  '  the  Moloch  of  Midlothian,' 
who  had  ahed  atieams  of  blood  only  to  re- 
store tl»  E3wdtTe  Tewfikf '  one  of  the  most 
despioabla  wmtchea  wiho  over  oocuioad  an 
eaatem  throne.'  SUa  chdoest  oollecti<a  of 
adjectiveB  waa  reaerved  fbr  the  prime  mini- 
fiter;  bnt  ha  bestowed  his  invective  with 
almoat  equal  energy  upon  sdme  of  the  other 
liberal  leaders,  and  particularly  upon  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  Jolm  Bright  [q.  v.  Supjpl.l 
Meanwhile  he  was  fostering  t^e  revival 
of  e«uerratism  among  the  working  classes 
in  two  ways.  In  the  first  place  he  and  his 
efficient  lieutenant,  Mr,  Qorst,  improved  the 
party  organisation  by  promoting  the  eata- 
blialunent  of  conservative  clubs,  and  by 
eatablishing  and  popularising  the  prunrose 
league.  Speaking  to  the  midland  conserva- 
feive  oltth  at  Birmingham  in  1884,  he  com- 
ment '  the  peculiur  foim  of  organisation 
whioh  ia  known  as  the  Caucus,'  and  advised 
toriea  to  take  a  -lesson  from  their  o]^onents 
byadoptii^  their  methods.  AJt  a  primrose 
league  gathering  on  16  April  1886,  however, 
he  said :  'For  my  part  I  prefer  the  primroM 
league  to  the  caucus,  and  I  will  back  the 
primrose  league  against  the  caucus.'  But 
in  addition  to  ataengthening  the  conserva- 
tive machinery  he  endeavoured  to  widen  the 
basis  of  conservative  principles.  In  a  series 
of  speeches,  delivoKd  'cniefly  to  hurge 
audiences  in  the  great  Oowns  of  the'  north 
and  the  midlands,  he  endeavoured  to  ^ow 
t^at  toryism,  so  fax  from -being  the  poli- 
tical exeei  of  an  exoluaive  classj  was  in 
esaentials  aa  truly  '  demoeratic '  aa  that  of 
the  radicals,  i£  not  indeed  more  so.  The 
doctrines  of:  Lord  Bandolph  Gluinfaill'a 
'Tory  Democracy'  were  never  ledaeed  by 
hhn  to  A  ayatemf  not  Jiaa  he  anjwhne  given 
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a  oompletelr   cofasrant  ■  and  hannonioiu 

aecotmt  of  them.  But  generally  it  may  be 
said  that  the  fundamental  object  is  conreyed 
in  hia  own  ^hjrase :  *  IVust  the  people/  '  I 
have  long  tned,'  he  said  in  the  Birmingham 
speech  (u  April  1684,  'to  make  that  mj 
motto;  but  I  know,  and  will  not  conceu, 
that  there,  are  still  a  few  in  our  party  who 
have  the  lesson  yet  to  leam,  and  who  have 
yet  to  understand  that  the  tory  party  of  to- 
day is  no  longer  identified  with  that  small 
an^  narrow  dasa  which  ia  connected  with 
the  ownership  of  land.  . . .  Trust  the  people 
and  they  will  trust  you.'  Briefly,  it  may 
be  said  tbxt  while  tm  demoeratic  toiyism 
claimed  to  di&r  from  radicaUsm  in  its 
jealoaa  regard  for  the  throne,  the  church, 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  constitution,  it 
asserted  at  least  an  equal  interest  in  political 
and  Bocial  reform. 

By  the  winter  of  1883  Iiord  Randolph 
Churchill's  incessant  activity,  the  audacity 
of  his  controTersial  sword-play  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  bold  independence  of  his 
attitude  towards  the  chiefs  of  his  own 
party,  and  the  eflectiveness  of  his  plat- 
Ibrm  speechee,  had  made  him  one  of  the 
virtual,  though  unaclmowledged,  leaders  of 
the  opposition.  The  party  managers  were 
still  msinclined  to  admit  him  to  their  inner 
councils;  but  thery  could  not  counteract 
hia  influenee  over  large  numbers  of  middle- 
claaa  conserratiTes,  particularly  in  the  great 
urban  constitnencies.  In  the  autumn  of 
1883  he  took  part  in  conference  of  the 
National  TJmon  of  ConservatiTe  Ajssocia- 
tiona,  held  at  Birmingham,  and  established 
a  close  connection  with  some  of  the  influ- 
ential provincial  politicians  who  belonged 
to  that  Dody.  The  antagonism  between  Lord 
Aandolph  Churchill  and  the  official  con- 
servative leaders  came  to  a  head  in  the 
spring  of  1884,  and  was  fought  out  partly 
at  the  meetings  of  the  National  Union, 
and  partly  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Commons  over  the  franchise  bill  introduced 
by  the  liberal  government.  On  the  first 
night  of  the  debate  on  the  bill  (29  Feb. 
Iw4)  Lord  Bandolph  severely  criticised  it, 
and  condemned  the  proposal  of  the  govern- 
ment to  swamp  tbe^  electorate  by  the  addi- 
tion of  some  two  millions  of  poor  and  grossly 
ignorant  voters.  But  as  the  discussion  con- 
tmued  he  developed  a  line  much  more  in 
consonance  with  his  '  democratic '  theories, 
and  one  which  brought  him  into  anta^nism 
with  a  section  of  his  own  party.  Sir  Staf- 
ford Northcote,  and  those  who  agreed  with 
his  views,  were  on  the  whole  inclined  to 
accept  the  bill,  while  insisting  on  conditions 
whiui  would  nave  tended  to  maintain  the 


existing  system  of  representation  in  the  wo- 
spective  scheme  of  remstribution.  Chnrcnill, 
however,  seemed  more  disposed  to  fiivoof 
the  establishment  of  single-seat  electoral 
districts,  believing  that  torvism  would  be 
no  loser  by  them,  and  that  oy  this  method 
of  representing  local  minorities  seate  would 
be  gamed  even  iu  the  centres 'of  dominant 
radicalism — a  calculation  which  was  subse- 
quently'  justified  by  events.  There  was 
also  a  division  of  opmion  on  the  subject  of 
Ireland.  The  Carlton  Club  conservatives 
objected  to  the  immediate  extension  of  the 
new  franchise  to  that  country.  Lord  Ran- 
dolph held  that  Irehrad  should  be  included 
in  me  provisions  <^  the  bill.  Hisfiriends  said 
that  tlus  was  morely  consistent  with  tory 
democracy,  his  enemies  that  he  was  angling 
for  the  Irish  vote.  He,  however,  supported 
the  general  body  of  his  party  in  the  conten- 
tion that  it  was  unfaur  to  pass  the  franchise 
bill  into  law  without  a  disclosure,  by  the 
government,  of  the  principles  on  which 
redistribution  would  oe  based,  end  with- 
out guarantees  that  the  balance  between 
urban  and  rural  electors  would  be  equitably 
maintained.  On  28  April,  on  the  motion 
for  going  into  committee,  be  made  a  strong 
atti^on  the  liberal  'gerrymanderera,' whom 
he  changed  with  an  intention  to  manipulate 
the  new  constituencies  in  their  own  party 
interests.  On  1  May  Mr.  ChapUn*s  amend- 
ment, intended  to  prevent  the  extension  of 
tile  bill  to  Inland,  openly  revealed  the  divi- 
uons  among  the  conserratiTes.  Mr.  Go  ret, 
as  Lord  Ilandolph  Ohurchill's  lieutenant, 
repudiated  the  amendment,  which  waswith- 
drawn,  after  an  admission  from  LordGeoige 
Hamilton  that  the  opposition  was  not 
united  on  the  subject.  The  real  question  at 
issue  in  the  party  was  whether  or  not  Lord 
Randolph  and  his  followers  were  to  be  per- 
mitted a  controlling  voice  in  the  direction 
of  its  affairs,  and  whether  the  whiggish  con- 
servatism of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  or  the 
progressive  torvism  of  the  younger  man,  was 
to  prevail.  The  dispute  was  mode  public 
by  the  crisis  in  the  National  Union  of  Con- 
servative Associations.  On  16  Feb.  Lord 
Bandolph,  by  a  narrow  majority,  had  been 
elected  cfaairman  of  the  council.  This  was 
a  blow  to  the  cona^rvatiye  parliamentary 
leaders,  who  had  done  their  best  to  secure 
the  election  of  a  rival  candidate.  Lord 
Randolph  followed  his  victory  by  obtaining 
the  ap^intment  of  an  executive  committee, 
consisting  of  himself,  Mr.  Gorst,  Sir  H. 
Drummond  Wolff,  and  one  or  two  others'. 
This  committee  refused  to  recognise  the 
authority  of  the  '  central  committee '  of  the 
conservative  party,  which  included  Lord 
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Salubary,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  Bdward 
Stanhope,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Baifoiu'.  A 
fievere  struggle  took  place  in  the  association, 
-where  Lord  Randolph  waa  denounced  for 
his  open  adoption  of  radical  views  on  lease- 
hold en&anchisement,  and  for  his  endeavour 
to  introduce  tiiemeUiodB  of  the  Birmingham 
caucus  into  the  conservatiTe  organisations. 
A  reaolotion  ma  conied  in  the  council  of  the 
association  which  Lord  Randolph  regarded 
w  a  TOte  of  confidence  in  the  central  com- 
mittee. Ele  immediately  resigned  the  chair- 
manship (3  May),  and  a  letter,  addressed  by 
him  to  Lord  Salisbury,  appeared  in  the 
'Standard,' inwhich  he  contended  vigorously, 
and  with  much  plainness  of  speech,  for  'that 
popular  form  of  representative  organisation 
which  bad  contributed  so  greatly  to  the 
triumph  of  the  liberal  part^  in  1880.'  Asfor 
the  caucus,  it  may  be,  he  said, '  a  name  of  evil 
sound  and  omen  in  the  ears  of  aristocratic 
and  privileged  classes,  but  it  is  undeniably 
the  only  form  of  poUticfd  organisation  which 
'can  coilectf  guide,  and  control  for  common 
oinects  large  masses  of  Sectors.'  This  bold 
dcmance  m  'effiste  wire-pulling'  and  secret 
influence,  and  the  threat  to  appeal  to  the 
general  body  of  conservatives  in  the  county, 
were  to  a  large  extent  successful.  Cm 
7  May  Edward  Stanhope  fq.  v.],  speaking 
for  the  conservative  iront-Dench,  accepted 
the  principle  of  popular  and  representa- 
tive party  organisation.  On  8  May  the 
chairmen  of  the  conservative  associations  in 
some  of  the  largest  constituencies  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  held  a  meeting,  and  re- 
quested Lord  Bandolph  to  withdraw  his 
resignation  of  the  chairmanship,  which  he 
consented  to  do,  on  the  understanding  that 
the  main  points  for  which  he  contended 
ahoold  be  adopted.  This  recognition  of  his 
position  by  the  party  leaders  was  followed 
by  his  appearand  at  the  meeting  of  the  con- 
servative party  at  the  Carlton  CSuh  (9  May), 
where  he  spoke  immediately  after  Sir  Staf- 
fed Northeote,  and  generally  supported  his 
views  on  the  proposed  vote  of  censure.  The 
partial  reconciliation,  however,  did  not  pve- 
vent  him,  ten  days  later,  from  opposing 
Mr.  Brodrick's  amendment  to  the  franchise 
bill,  which  aimed  at  excluding  Ireland. 
On  this,  and  ou  Colonel  Stanley's  amend- 
ment for  postponing  the  operation  of  the 
measure  till  a  new  redistribution  or  boundary 
bill  should  become  law,  hie  attitude  pro- 
voked from  Mr.  Balfour  the  observation  that 
if  the  noble  lord  had  radeavoured  to  place 
himself  in  accord  with  the  majority  of  his 

Sirty,  he  had  not  succeeded  in  his  o^ect. 
n  ^  Jtdy  the  annual  conference  of  the 
I^ationol  Union  of  ConaemtiTe  Associa- 


tions assembled  at  Sheffield  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Randolph  Churchill.  The  contest 
between  the  two  sections  was  renewed  over 
the  election  of  members  of  the  council  for 
the  ensuing  year.  The  result  was  again  a 
success  for  ch^man,  twenty-two  out  of 
the  thirty  candidates  recommended  by  him 
being  sueeted.  lliis  fiirther  proof  of  his 
influence  in  the  constituendes  fed  to  a  final 
adjustment  of  the  dispute.  Tb»  question  of 
the  National  Union  was  settled  by  a  compro- 
mise. At  a  meeting  of  the  council  on 
31  July,  Churchill  resigned  the  chairman- 
ship, and  moved  the  election  of  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach  as  chairman  for  the  ensuing 
year.  Mr.  Gorst,  Mr.  Balfour,  and  Mr. 
Akers-Douglas  were  chosen  vice-chairmen. 
As  a  public  demonstration  that  the  quarrel 
was  at  an  end,  and  that  Lord  Randolph  was 
officially  accepted  as  one  of  the  party  leaders, 
he  appeared  on  the  same  platform  with  Lord 
Salisbury  at  a  great  conservative  meeting  at 
Manchester  (9  Au^.) 
In  the  recess  agitation  he  took  an  active 

Srt,  strongly  su^orting  the  action  of  the 
ouse  of  Lords  in  adoptiiur  Lord  Caims's 
amendment  to  the  francniseuU.  Hededared 
his  confidence  that  the  nation  '  would  award 
the  palm,  and  the  honour,  and  the  victory 
to  those  who,  conscious  of  the  immeasuraUe' 
responsibilities  attaching  to  an  hereditary 
house,  have  danntlessly  defended,  against  an 
arbitrary  minister,  the  ancient  liwrties  of 
our  race.'  He  also  insisted  on  the  unity  of 
the  opposition.  '  Tory  disunion,*  he  said  in 
his  Manchester  speech,  with  his  usual  auda- 
city of  assertion, '  is  a  phantom  and  a  fiction, 
the  ridiculous  figment  of  a  disordered  and 
dissipated  liberal  imagination.'  His  plat- 
form campaign  ended  at  Carlisle  on  8  Oct., 
when  he  concluded  his  address  with  a  de- 
scription of  the  liberals  as  'clouds  without 
water,  blown  about  by  the  wind ;  wandering 
stare,  whose  helplessness  would  compel  the 
English  people  to  turn  to  the  united  and  his- 
toric party,  which  can  alone  re-establish  your 
social  and  imperial  intereste,  and  can  altme 
proceed  safely,  steadily,  and  surely  along  the 
broad  path  of  social  progress  and  reform.' 

Before  the  close  of  the  autumn  session  of 
1884,  in  which  the  franchise  bill  was  passed, 
Churchill  started  for  a  tour  of  some  months  in 
India.  He  left  England  towards  the  end  of 
November  and  landed  at  Bombay,  where  he 
was  the  guest  of  Sir  James  Fergusson,  the 
governor.  He  visited  the  other  Indian 
capitals  and  most  of  the  chief  towns  of  the 
peninsula,  occiwfing  himself  to  some  extent 
with  sport,  and  at  the  same  time  studyuog 
the  political  situation  of  tlu  country.  He 
was  entiiusiastically  welcomed  by  some  ot 
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the  native  Indian  refonners,  who  hojped  to 
find  in  him  an  advocate  of  their  claimB  for 
local  self-gOTemment.  He  seems  also  to  have 
made  a  ftvourahle  impression  on  the  official 
world.  With  his  usual  quickness  in  acquir- 
ing' information,  he  obtained  from  this  short 
visit  a  considerable  insight  into  the  pro- 
blems of  our  eastern  administration.  In  an 
addieas  deliveted  to  the  Cambridge  Curltou 
Club  in  June  1886.  soon  ftfter  his  return,  he 
referred  to  the  di^ulUea  of  Indian  govern- 
ment in  some  sentences  that  touched  a 
higher  level  of  eloquence  and  philoao^ie 
statesmanship  than  perhaps  any  other  pas- 
sase  of  his  published  speecnes. 

Lord  Randolph's  Indian  experiences,  such 
as  they  were,  speedily  became  of  practical 
value  to  him.  When  Gladstone's  govern- 
ment broke  down,  in  the  summer  of  1885, 
and  was  defeated  on  Childers's  budget  on 
8  June,  the  member  for  Woodstock  had 
some  excuse  for  the  passionate  excitement 
he  displayed.  '  He  jumped  on  the  green 
bench  where  he  hod  been  sitting,  and  stand- 
ing there,  or  rather  dancing  tha«,lie  waved 
his  hat  madljjr  round  ana  ronnd  his  head, 
wod  cheered  in  tones  of  stentwiMi  exnlta- 
tion.'  He  was  oertunly  entitled  to  take 
modi  of  the  credit  for  the  victory  to  himself; 
for  no  man  bad  done  more  to  weaken  the 
liberals  in  parliament  or  to  rouse  the  spirit 
of  ike  conservatives  in  the  country.  His 
claim  to  a  place  in  the  new  cabinet  could  not 
be  ignored;  and  when  the  ministry  was  formed 
it  was  seen  that  the  concessions  made  by  Lord 
&JiBbury  to  the  leader  of  the  '  fourth  party ' 
were  of  the  most  substantial  kind.  Sir  Staf- 
ford Northcote  was  removed  to  the  upper 
house ;  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  was  made 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and  leader  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  Lord  Randolph  be- 
came secretary  <^  state  for  India. 

Hia  career  at  the  India  office  lasted  only 
firam  24  June  1885  to  1  Feb.  1886.  Bat  dm> 
ing  those  few  months  the  young  minister 
showed  that  he  possessed  other  qualities 
besides  those  of  the  dashing  parliamentary 
gladiator  and  an  astute  party  organiser.  The 
oreadtb  and  comprehensiveness  of  his  views, 
his  grasp  of  detail,  and  his  resolute  industry, 
astonished  the  officials  of  his  department. 
According  to  all  competent  testimony  he  was 
an  admirable  admmistrator,  who  might, 
with  ampler  opportunities,  have  taken  a  high 
place  among  tnose  statesmen  who  have  been 
re^Kmsible  for  the  affairs  of  our  eastern 
empire.  As  it  was  he  accomplished  some 
important  work.  He  assisted  in  brinxpngto 
a  satisfactory  condnnou  the  eridcal  nego- 
tiations with  Riwua  over  the  Afghan  fron- 
tier, and  obtuned  from  parUament  the  rote 


of  credit  required  to  place  the  Indian  de- 
fences in  order.  On  6  Aug.  he  introduced 
the  Indian  budget  in  a  speech  which  in- 
cluded a  virulent  attack  upon  Lord  Ripon, 
the  late  viceroy,  who  was  charged  with 
gross  want  of  foresight,  with  negligence, 
and  incapacity.  It  was  alleged  that  while 
Russia  was  steadily  advancing  the  Indian 
armv  had  be«a  reduced,  the  strate^c  d^ence 
of  tlie  frontier  neglected,  and  '  Lord  Ripon 
slept,  lulled  Inr  the  languor  of  the  land  ti£  the 
lotus.'  The  fiiuncial  statement  was,  how- 
ever, set  forth  lucidly,  and  the  speaker's 
general  reflections  showed  that  he  had  taken 
a  large  survey  of  Indian  policy  both  ex- 
ternal and  domestic.  His  tenure  of  the 
Indian  secretaryship  was  rendered  histori- 
cally notable  by  the  short  Burmese  cam- 

Saign  and  the  acquisition  of  King  Theebaw's 
ominions.  To  a  large  extent  this  enter- 
prise was  Lord  Randolph's  work.  He  saw 
that  the  rule  of  the  mad  despot  Theebaw 
had  become  impossible,  and  he  boldly  and 
rapidlvdecidedtnat  the  annexation  of  Burma 
was  the  onl^  possible  solution  of  the  dif- 
ficulty. Hia  ene^  was  reflected  in  the 
swiftness  vrith  whicti  the  operaticms  were 
carried  out.  In  November  he  nve  the  order 
to  advance ;  on  1  Dec  Lord  DuSerin  an- 
nounced that  the  conquest  was  completed ; 
and  on  the  Slst  of  the  same  month  the 
secretary  for  India  sent  out  his  despatch, 
detailing  what  had  happened  and  authorising 
the  annexation.  He  devoted  attenticm  also 
to  the  economic  development  of  the  penin- 
sula. The  formation  of  the  Indian  Midland 
Railway  was  carried  through  by  him  in 

Site  of  strenuous  and  influential  opposition. 
B  had  promised  to  move  for  a  parliamentary 
committee  in  the  session  of  leSl  to  inquire 
into  the  whole  saljiect  of  the  administraUcm 
of  India ;  but  he  quitted  office  too  aotm  to 
take  any  st^  for  the  fulfilment  cj  this 
pledge. 

Besides  attending  sedulously  to  the  duties 
of  his  department.  Lord  Randolph,  both 
during  the  remainder  of  the  session  of  188fi 
and  in  the  ensuing  contest  at  the  polls, 
spoke  frequently  on  the  Irish  question.  This 
portion  of  his  career  has  been  often  and 
severely  criticised.  The  debt  which  the 
conservatives  hod  incurred  to  the  Irish 
party  for  assisting  to  overthrow  the  Glad- 
stone administration  had  to  be  diBchai]g;ed. 
Lord  Randolph  did  his  share  in  the  liquida- 
tion by  joining  the  Famellites  in  a  furious 
attack  on  Lord  Spencer  and  the  Irish 
ezecutive  ^nerally,  m  connection  witheei^ 
tain  atrocious  agrarian  murders  which  had 
taken  place  at  Maamtnwna.  He  also  made 
it  his  special  busineu  to  defend  the  refdsal 
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of  the  goTflmment  to  renew  the  Crimea  Act. 
This  omisuon  haa  been  explained  fireq^uently 
enough,  bodi  at  tiie  time  and  aince,  as  being 
due  to  an  unwritten  compact  between  taa 
Pamellites  and  the  conaetratiTea.  Bat  ao 
iax  aa  Lord  Randolph  waa  concerned — and 
it  was  to  him  that  the  dlacndit,  if  such  there 
was,  of  this  alliance  chiefly  attached — it  is  to 
be  observed  that  he  had  opposed  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  coercive  system  even  while  Glad- 
stone was  still  in  office.  In  his  speech  at  the 
St.  Stephen's  Club  on  20  May  I8d5,  delivered 
before  tlie  fall  of  the  liberal  ministry,  he  de- 
clared against  the  renewal  of  the  Crimea 
Act  for  the  same  reasons  as  those  ha  subse- 
quently uned — namely,  that  the  condition 
of  Ireland  nod  ao  far  improved  that  crime 
could  be  dealt  with  by  the  ordinary  law,  and 
that  it  was  absurd  and  inconsistent  to 
bestow  exceptional  powers  upon  the  execu- 
tive immemately  after  Uie  parliamentary 
franchise  had  been  conferred  upon  the  mass 
of  the  Irish  people. 

In  the  general  election  of  November  1885 
Lord  Randolph's  connection  with  Woodstock 
came  to  a  close  owing  to  its  disfranchise- 
ment.   For  some  time  past  he  had  been 
closely  interested  in  the  politics  of  Birming- 
ham. The  conservatives  of  the  midland  capi- 
tal early  appreciated  lus  abilities.  Their 
toryiam  waa  always  of  an  advanced  and 
decidedly  democratic  character,  and  the  local 
leaders  (U  the  ]>arty,  eager  to  shake  off  the 
radical  predominance,  which  at  that  time 
was  unbroken,  made  advances  to  him.  In 
188S,  the  year  of  John  Bright's  jubilee,  when  | 
radicalism  waa  supposed  to  have  reached  its  I 
zenith  in  Birmingliam,  Lord  Bandolph  took  i 
port  in  the  conference  of  the  National  Union  | 
of  Conservative  Associations  held  in  that 
city-    On  13  Oct.  of  the  following  year  a  1 
political  garden  party  was  held  at  Aston  , 
Park,  at  which  Lord  Randolph  and  other 
leading  consoratives  were  present.   A  riot  I 
occurred,  instigated,  in  part  at  least,  by  1 
some  of  the  persons  connected  with  local  j 
radical  organisations.   The  incident  led  to  | 
some  angry  discussions  in  the  House  of; 
Commons,  in  the  oourse  of  which  Lord 
Randolph  accused  iSr.  Chamberlain  of  being 
partly  reeponnUe  for  the  disorder.   In  the 
early  part  of  1884  Churchill  was  invited  by 
the  Birmingham  Ctmservative  AssociaUon 
to  contest  the  represratation  of  the  borough, 
with  Colonel  Bujoaby  as  the  other  conser- 
vative candidate.   Lord  Randolph  aoo^ted 
the  invitation,  and  the  consciousness  that 
he  was  to  be  pitted  against  Bright  at  the 
polls,  semis  to  have  lent  a  sharper  edge  to 
the  satirical  vehemence  with  which  he  as- 
sailed the  veteran  radical  orator  in  the 


Houae  of  Commons.  Before  the  Section 
188S  Colonel  Bumahy  had  been  killed  on  the 
battle-fleld  and  the  Kedistribntion  Act  had 
divided  Birmingham  into  seven  conatitnen- 
cies<  Lord  Randolph  opposed  Bright  in  the 
central  division,  and  was  defeated  after  a 
sharp  contest  by  4,999  votes  against  4,216. 
The  result  was  really  a  *  moraf  victorr'  for 
the  conservative  candidate,  considering 
Bright's  long  services  and  great  personu 
popularity  in  Birmingham.  The  fi^owing 
day  (25  Nov.)  Lord  Randolph  waa  returned 
for  South  Paddington  by  a  majoritT  of 
1,706.  / 

The  Saliabury  administration  came  to  an 
end  in  January  1886  by  the  defection  of  the 
Irish  members  in  consequence  of  QIadstone'a 
adoption  of  home  rule.  On  26  Jan.  1866 
the  government  was  defeated  on  Hr.  Jesse 
CoUings's  amendment  to  the  address  by  a 
combination  of  liberals  and  nationalists,  and 
!  the  resignation  of  Lord  Salisbury  and  his 
'  colleagues  was  announced  on  1  Feb.  Glad- 
stone returned  to  office,  and  for  the  next  few 
months  all  other  public  questions  were  for- 
gotten in  the  agitation  over  the  home-rule 
bin.  In  the  fierce  campaign,  in  and  out  of 
parliament,  which  lasted  tbrough  the  spring 
and  summer  of  1886,  Lord  Randolph  took  a 
prominent  part.  On  28  Feb.  he  addressed  a 
great  audience  in  Belfast,  and  roused  much 
enthusiasm  by  a  stirring  appeal  to  Ulster 
sentiment  and  tradition.  At  Manchester 
on  8  March  he  advocated  a  coaUtion  among 
those  who  were  opposed  to  home  rule,  and 
suggested  that  *  unionists '  should  be  the 
general  name  adopted  by  *  the  party  of  the 
union,' while  their  opponents  should  be  known 
as  '  separatists.'  He  added  that  if  the  dis* 
sentient  liberals  should  be  able  to  form  a 
ministry  of  their  own  the  conservatives  would 
support  them,  and  that  if  their  leaders  were 
wimng  to  enter  a  coalitiou  cabinet  those 
conservatives '  with  whom  the  whigs  did  not 
wish  to  serve '  would  cheerfully  stand  aside. 
In  the  Houae  of  Commons  he  spoke  during 
the  first  few  days  after  the  introduction  of 
the  home-rule  bill,  which  he  described  as  a 
'decorate  and  insane' measure.  After  the 
rejection  of  Qladstone's  bill  by  the  House  of 
Commons  he  used  even  stronger  laujrnage, 
both  in  his  platform  speeches  and  his  aadt^ 
to  the  electors  of  South  Paddington,  with 
legaxd  to  the  scheme  and  its  author.  *  The 
capn'ce  of  an  individual,'  he  said,  '  was 
elevated  to  the  dignity  of  an  act  of  the 
people  by  the  boundless  egoism  of  the  prime 
minister;'  and  he  declared'that  an  attempt 
was  being  made  to  destroy  the  constitution 
merely  '  to  gratify  the  ambition  of  an  old 
man  in  a  hurry.^  -  He  Was  re-elected  for 
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South  Pftddingtom  on  3  Jnl^  by  2,676  votai 
to  709.  He  ntiuned  to  pwliamtnt  afc  th« 
head  of  *  triauphtnt  UMwut  majorityv 
whoM  Ttetoiy  h»  had  M>*eriaUy  awiited  to 


Ik  tlw  ekotioBMruw  oaap«i^  he 
had  booi  MnMwhat  Ism  aetrn  thanXord 
Haitifigton,  Mn  Ohantherlam,  Mr.  (}oa^n, 
aMdomrunioidatliber^.  But  In  the  eon- 
•wvatm  oamp  proper  there  was  no  leader, 
oxcept  Lord  nliabury,  who  could  bow  be 
ooB^pated  with  him  in  iaflnence  and  rep«ta- 
tion,  and  perhaps  not  one  who  surpassed 
him  in  popularity  with  the  rank  and  file  of 
t^e  f^7-  in  the  constituencies.  His  per* 
aonaaty  had  fasoinatod  the  masaesi  who  ad- 
mired his  courage,  his  raady  wit,  and  the 
brilliant  sudadty  with  which  he  dealt  his 
Uowa  at  the  loftiest  oreets,  whether  those 
of  friends  or  adrersanes.  Moreover,  it  was 
pnoeired  by  this  time  that  there  was  a  fund 
of  inteUeetnri  power  and  a  jpsnninedepth  of 
ecniTiotlon  behmd  his  emtio  insolence  and 
reeUeaa  Thetorio.  Discerning  judses  re- 
eog^sed  tJbat  tbo  former  swashbuckler  of 
the  'iburtii  party '  had  statesmanlike  ideas 
and  penetnting  insight.  Accordingly,  when 
the  genera!  election  of  JuIt  1886  overthrew 
Gla&tone,  and  Lord  Salisbury  was  sent  for 
hy  the  queen  On  32  JuIt,  Lord  Randolph 
was  oAred  and  aoceptea  the  second  place 
in  the  ministry,  the  chancellorship  of  the 
exchequer  and  the  leadership  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  Pariiament  was  opened  on 
19  Aug.,  and  on  the  same  night,  in  answer 
to  Qladstone,  the  new  leader  made  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  miidaterial  polury,  partien- 
larly  in  r^ard  to  Ireland.  In  thb  speedi, 
and  in  the  conrse  of  the  other  Iruh  debatea 
of  the  abort  seariouj  CniurcbUl  insisted  on 
the  unalterable  detumiuation  of  his  party 
to  muntwn  the  union  inviolate.  He  pro-  | 
mised,  howevnr,  a  general  inquiry  into  Irish  ' 
admiiusttation,  and  dwelt  on  the  necessity  j 
for  developing  local  government '  in  all  |)arts 
<rftheUmt«dKing;dom.'  It  was  an  attitude 
which  was  somewhat  resented  by  extreme  I 
unionists,  who  suspected  Lord  Randolph  of 
a  desire  to  coquet  with  the  nationalist  vote ; 
but  it  was  thoroughly  consistent  with  faia 
general  view  of  Irisa  policy.  He  had  steadily 
asserted  that,  though  repeal  was  inadmis- 
sible, Irish  nationalism  should  be  conciliated 
as  far  as  possible  by  the  extension  of  local 
self'guTenuttttit* 

'  But  Lord  Randolph  earned  hiiprogreasiTe 
tor^ism  into  othtf  neldu  In  the  recess  he 
dehvered  a  speech  at  Dartfbrd  on  S  Oct.,  in 
which  he  gave  a  description  eoDsarative 
policy  that  excited  much  adverse  comment, 
both  from  radicals,  who  said  that  Lord  Ran- 
dolph wasttying  to '  dish'  them  1^  stealing 


their  piinciplefl,  and  teom  manr  eonservft- 
tives  who  comfjainBd  that  the  dianeeUor  d 
the  exchequer  vras  Uttie  beCter-than  a  radi- 
cal hzmaelf.  Nevertfaelawasffswd  of  tfaemea- 
iozce  which  he  tibaa  advooated  ware  destined 
to  be  ofiksally  adopted  by  the  oonsemllTe 
party  in  thei  conna  of  nie  next  f^  years 
and  carried  into  effect.  The  *  Dartford  pro- 
gmmme,'  vigorously  defended  and  reaaoerted 
three  weeks  later  in  a  speech  at  Ika^Rnd, 
inchsded  loeal  eoveniment  Teform  in  Qveat 
Britain  and  Irebnd^  bills  for  providina  agri- 
cultaralf  labourers  with  aUotmeats  and  small 
holdings,  the  sale  of  glebe  lands,  and  legislsr' 
tion  on  railway  ratra,  tat  has,  lend  transfer, 
and  Irish  land  purchase.  '  Politics,'  said  its 
author,  'is 'not  a  science  of  the  past.  You 
must  use  the  past  as  a  lereririth  which  to 
manufieture  the  future.' 

As  leader  of  the  House  ofCommona  in  the 
autnouseanon  of  1886  Lord  Saodo^  Tin* 
dicated  the  judgment  of  ha  admirers  and 
disconcerted  those  who  thought  him  petn- 
luit  and  shallow.  He  displayed  tact,  ability, 
and  good  temper,  and  exhibited  that  mix- 
ture of  firmness  snd  conciliation  which  the 
house  respects  above  most  qualities.  Some 
curiosity  was  entertained  as  to  what  kind  of 
financial  administrator  he  would  make.  It 
was  not  destined  to  be  gratified,  for  I^ord 
Randolph  never  introduced  a  budget. 

On  23  Dec.  1886  the '  Times '  announced 
that  the  ehaneellor  of  tiie  exchequer  had 
placed  his  resignation  in  the  hands  of  the 
prime  minister.  The  step  was  wholly  unex- 
pected by  ^  general  puUie,  and  caused  in- 
tense interest  and  surprise.  The  retiring 
minister'e  oolleagnea  were  periiaps  leas  astO' 
ntshed.  All  thnmgh  the  autumn  there  had 
been  a  certain  amount  of  fiietion  in  the 
cabinet.  Lord  Randolph,  though  he  could 
keep  his  feelings  under  restraint  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  was  not  alwavs  aUe  to 
control  a  high-strung  and  irritable  tempe- 
rament in  his  private  intercourse  with  asso- 
ciates, some  of  wh(»n  he  r^arded  with  very 
little  respect.  On  the  other  side,  those 
members  of  the  cabinet  who  had  scarceir 
forgiven  the  ^bes  and  insults  of  the  '  fourth 
party'  day,  were  displeased  with  the  'ad- 
vanced' sentiments  of  the  Dartford  and 
Bradford  speeches,  and  the  overbearing 
manners  of  a  comparatively  j^uthful  eo£ 
league.  The  chancellor  of  we  exchequer  la 
sua  to  have  tallnd  of  xeatgnation  mwethan 
once  in  the  conrse  of  the  autumn. 

^e  final  rupture  was  precipitated  hy  a 
di^rence  of  opinion  on  a  specific  question 
of  poCcT.  Lord  Randolph,  as  guardian  of 
the  public  purse,  ejected  to  the  demands  of 
the  ntiniatezs  iwponsible  t<a  the  army  and 
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navT.  On  SO  Dee.  1886  he  wrote  to  Lord 
Salubnry  laying  that  the  total  of  31 ,000,0002. 
for  Uie  two  Bflrrieei  *  is  very  much  in  excns 
of  what  I  era  consent  to.'  'I  know/  he 
added, '  that  on  this  subject  I  cannot  look 
for  ray  sympathy  or  effective  support  from 
you,  and  I  am  certain  that  I  shful  find  no 
supporters  in  the  cabinet.*  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances, as  he  did  not  'want  to  be 
wrangling  and  quarrelling'  in  the  cabinet,* 
he  requested  pennisBion  to  give  up  his  office 
and  retire  from  the  government.  Lord 
Salisbury  replied  two  days  later,  expressing 
his  full  concurrence  with  the  views  of  Lord 
George  Hamilton  ud  W.  H.  Smith  as  to 
the  necessity  for  increased  expenditure  on 
the  coaling  BtatJons,  militaxy  ports,  rad 
menratilft  hailKmn,  rad  deelimng  to  take 
the  rentonsibility  of  refusing  the  supplies 
demanaed  by  the  heads  of  the  war  office 
and  the  admiralty.  The  prime  minister 
concluded  by  accepting  the  resignation  of 
the  chracellor  of  the  exchequer  with  '  pro- 
found regret,*  and  with  the  caustic  obs^a- 
tion  that  'no  one  knows  better  than  you 
how  injurious  to  the  public  interests  at  this 
juncture  your  withdrawal  from  the  govern- 
ment may  be.*  In  his  subsequent  explana- 
tion in  the  House  of  Commons  (27  Jan, 
1887)  Lord  Rradolph  complained  that  Lord 
Saliabuiy  offered  him  no  <^portunity  for  re- 
conuderatirai,  nor  did  he  endeavour  to  adjust 
the  difierencea  betwem  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  and  the  other  two  ministers, 
filled  with  the  sense  of  his  own  command- 
ing  position  in  the  conservative  ranks,  Lord 
Kandolph  probably  imagined  that  he  would 
be  implored  to  withdraw  his  resignatioa. 
But  the  terms  of  his  letter  of  '20  Dec.  were 
such  that  Lord  Salisbury  was  bound  to 
permit  the  retirement  of  his  subordinate, 
unless  he  was  prepared  to  modify  the  entire 
foreign  and  military  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment. At  ray  rate,*  on  receiving  the  {ve- 
rnier's letter  of  the  22nd,  Lord  Rradolph 
perceived  that  the  step  he  had  taken  could 
not  he  retraced.  He  sprat  the  evening 
with  Lady  Rradolph  at  a  theatre,  rad  at 
midnight  went  down  to  the  offiiw  of  the 
*  Times '  rad  communicated  the  news  of  his 
resignation  to  the  conductors  of  that  jour- 
nal. Earli^  in  the  day  he  had  sent  a  reply 
to  Lord  Salisbury,  which,  however,  did  not 
teach  the  prime  minister  till  the  following 
morning,  rad  by  that  time  the  resignation 
of  the  cnancellor  of  the  exchequer  had  been 
made  known  to  the  world.  In  this  commu- 
nication he  abradoned  the  curt  levity  of 
his  former  note  rad  endeavoured  to  vindi- 
cate his  action  on  general  principles.  '  The 
great  question  of  public  expenditure,'  he 


wrote, '  is  not  so  technical  or  depaitUMntal 
as  might  be  supposed  by  a  superfieiBl  critic 
Foreign  policy  rad  free  exprnditure  upon 
armaments  act  and  react  upon  one  raother. 
...  A  wise  foreign  policy  will  extricate 
Englrad  from  continental  struggles,  tnd 
keep  her  outside  (German,  Russian,  French, 
or  Austrian  diniutes.  I  have  for  some  time 
observed  a  tendency  in  the  government  atti- 
tude to  pursue  a  different  line  of  action, 
which  I  nave  not  been  able  to  modify  or 
check.  This  tendency  is  certain  to  be  accen- 
tuated if  large  estimates  are  presented  to 
rad  voted  by  parliament.  The  posseesioa 
(tf  a  very  surp  sword  ofSen  a  tanptatum 
whidi  becoDus  irreaistiUs  to  draionsteate 
the  efficiency  of  the  ireaptm  in  a  practical 
manner.  I  remember  toe  Tulnerable  rad 
scattered  character  of  the  empire,  the  univer- 
sality of  our  commerce,  the  peaceful  ten- 
dencies of  our  democn^  electorate,  rad  the 
hard  times,  the  pressure  of  competition,  rad 
the  high  taxation  now  imposed ;  rad  with 
these  lactors  vividly  before  me  I  decline  to 
be  a  party  to  encouraging  the  military  and 
militant  circle  of  the  war  office  rad  admi- 
ralty to  join  in  the  high  rad  desperate 
stakes  which  other  nations  seem  to  be  forced 
to  risk.  ...  A  careful  rad  continuous  exa- 
mination rad  study  of  national  finance,  of 
the  startling  growth  of  «Ependiture,  cnF  na- 
tional taxatiw,  resonroes,  rad  endutanoe^ 
has  brought  me  to  the  conclusion^  from 
which  nothing  era  turn  me,  that  it  u  only 
the  sacrifice  of  a  chracellor  of  the  exchequer 
upon  the  altar  of  thrift  and  economy  which 
era  rouee  the  people  to  take  stock  of  their 
leaders,  their  position,  and  their  future.* 
Wliatever  collateral  and  peraonal  motives 
may  hare  influenced  Lord  Rradolph's  con- 
duct at  this  juncture,  there  era  oe  little 
doubt  that  in  these  passages  he  expressed 
his  genuine  convictions.  His  anxiety  for 
economical  administration  rad  careful  finrace 
had  been  declared  for  several  years  past.  In 
his  election  address  at  Birmingnomin  1886 he 
urged  that  it  should  be  part  of  the  policy  <ff 
the  tory  partv  so  '  to  utilise  the  powers  of 
the  House  of  Commons  as  either  to  effect 
financial  retrenchment  rad  deportmratol 
reform  or  else  to  make  sure  that  the  present 
expenditure  of  the  people's  money  isj  ustifiahle 
and  thrifty.'  In  a  speech  at  Blackpool  on 
24  Jra.  1884  he  denounced  tbe  extrava- 
gance of  both  parties,  rad  advocated  a 
searching  Inquiry  into  the  administration 
of  tbe  army,  whi(^  he  condemned  as  waste- 
ful and  inefficient.  If  such  an  investigation 
were  held, '  we  should  find,'  he  said,  *  that 
Wd  spend  ranually  from  sixteen  to  eighteen 
millions  on  our  army.    Germray,  Austria, 
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ud  Vxajiee  do  nofe  spend  more;  Init  we 
ahonld  find  that  while  than  powera  have 
mart  anoiee  we  hare  no  anniea  at  all.  We 
have  regiments  of  rarioiu  torti ;  but  if  by  an 
army  you  mean  a  perfect  fi^htinff  machine, 
ftiU 7  equiOT^Bd  in  all  ita  parts,  ana  ready  to 
take  the  field  at  the  ihOTteet  notice,  then  we 
have  not  got  an  army  or  anything  apiiroaching 
it ;  and  yet  we  spend  over  fifteen  mtUiona  on 
k  annually.  lou  now  haTe  to  consider 
whether  it  is  worth  while  going  on  spend- 
in]Ef  such  an  enormous  sum  of  money  for  a 
thmg  whidi  you  do  not  possess.'  With 
thme  strong  views  on  economy  he  had  a 
deep  distrtut  of  an  adrenturoua  foreign 
poli^.  Thou^  he  m&esed  profound  ad- 
miration for  Xord  Beoeonafteld,  he  had 
little  sympathy  with  thftt  statesman's  im* 
pnialism.  The  miarion  at  Britain,  as  a 
gnat  '  world-power,'  and  the  mistress  of  a 
vast  empire  beyond  the  seas,  does  not  seem 
to  have  appealed  keenly  to  his  imagination. 
Bat  his  belief  in  the  old  liberal  axiom  of 
'  peace,  retrenchment,  and  reform '  was 
quite  sincere,  and  he  had  a  virid  conception 
of  the  dangers  which  would  arise  if  they 
were  disregarded.  He  defended  his  riewa 
in  detail  in  the  House  of  Oommons  on 
31  Jan.,  and  in  a  roeech  to  his  constituents 
on  3  ApriL  In  these  addresses  he  main- 
tained that  ha  had  not  opposed  necessary 
expenditon  oa  the  defences  of  the  ooontry, 
Imt  that  he  wished  to  reform  the  wasteful 
and  extravagant  adnunistrattoB  <tf  the  public 
dmNurtmenta.  A  asne  and  sober  external 
policy,  he  nq;ed,  would  save  us  from  <  thzow- 
nw  oureelTsa  hyBterically  into  the  embraces 
01 en^neers  or  lying  down  pusiUanimouitly 
in  a  cemetery  of  euthworks.*  He  contended 
that  he  had  saved  the  country  nearly  a 
million  and  a  half  sterling  resisting  the 
excessive  demands  of  the  military  depart- 
menta,  and  that  further  reductions,  refused 
to  him,  were  allowed  to  his  successor.  He 
su(^«ted  that  printed  summaries  of  esti- 
mates should  be  circulated  amonff  members 
before  being  read  to  the  House  of  Dommona, 
and  that  a  select  conunittee  should  be  ap- 
jpomted  to  examine  the  naval  and  military 
estimates.  The  suggestions  wvs  snbsa- 
qnently  carried  oat,  and  Lord  Rao^Iph 
became  the  first  chairman  of  the  committee. 

If  Cburchill  entertained  any  expectation 
that  the  shock  of  his  resignation  would  bring 
down  the  ministry  and  enable  him  to  return 
to  oflUce  as  the  actual  chief  of  a  conservative 
cabinet,  he  was  disappointed.  Mr.  Qoschen, 
whom,  according  to  a  story  current  at  the 
time,  tiord  Randolph  declared  he  had  '  for* 
gotten,'  joined  the  minlstrr  as  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  and  W.      Smith  became 


leader  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Lord 
Randolph,  however,  made  no  attconpt  to 
revive  tlw  fourth  party,  or  to  harass  the 
conservatives  bv  damaging  attacks  in  fiank. 
During  the  wnole  existence  of  the  ad- 
ministration  he  preserved  the  attitude  of  a 
candid,  butnot rancorous,  commentator.  He 
gave  the  government  an  independent  support 
on  most  occasions,  though  he  sometimes 
criticised  them  severely,  particularly  when 
dealing  with  Ireland  and  with  naval  and 
military  administration.  He  remained 
staunch  in  his  opposition  to  Irish  home 
role,  and  showed  no  symptom  of  entering 
into  relations  with  the  nationalists  or  miti- 
gaUng  his  hostility  to  GladMone's  bill  of 
188a  Indeed  ha  mora  than  once  warned 
the  country  that  the  vmon.  was  in  danger, 
not  only  through  the  designs  at  the  home 
rulers,  but  because  of  the  supineness,  as  he 
allmd,  of  the  ministerial  management  of 
Irish  a&ira.  '  The  Union,'  he  said  to  a  vast 
and  enthusiastic  audience  at  Nottingham  in 
April  1887, '  is  the  life  of  the  British  empire, 
and  it  is  worth  fighting  for/  But  he  con- 
tinued to  urge,  with  a  consistency  which 
was  more  nul  than  that  of  some  of  his 
hostile  critics,  that  conciliatory  measures 
should  be  adopted  to  satisfy  the  Irish 
demand  for  the  control  of  local  administra- 
tion. In  the  ^uae  of  Commons  in  April 
1888  he  stRmgly  advocated '  simultaneity^  in 
dealing  with  tbB  vroU«m  of  county  gotem.- 
ment,  and  asked  that  the  unionist  party 
should  fulfil  its  pledge  to  'legislate  la^lr 
and  liberally  for  the  removal  of  uish 
grievanoes.'  He  pointed  out  that  in  Angust 
1886,  speaking  as  the  official  representimve 
of  the  cabinet,  he  had  been  authorised  to  an- 
nounce remedial  legislation  on  '  popular ' 
lines  for  Ireland.  On  this  question  it  can- 
not be  said  that  Lord  Randolph  ever 
wavered,  or  that  there  is  any  contradiction 
between  his  earlier  and  later  utterances.  In 
tlie  debates  on  the  Pamell  inquiry  he  took 
a  line  of  vehement  hostility  ooth  to  the 
'Times'  and  the  special  cranmiasion ;  and  in 
March  1890  he  dMivered  one  of  the  most 
violent  of  his  diatribes  in  angij  criticism  oi 
the  commissioner^  report. 

Of  his  other  speeches  daring  these  vnua 
Uw  most  important  related  to  financial  sad 
economical  reform.  At  Wolverhampton  on 
3  June  1887  he  entered  upon  an  elaborate 
and  very  able  analysis  of  the  whole  system 
of  naval  and  military  administration,  oased 
on  a  mass  of  facts  drawn  from  official  docu- 
ments of  various  kinds.  He  added  that  he 
had  devised  a  comprehensive  plan  of  depart- 
mental reform,  and  was  prepared  to  lay  it 
befiwe  the  country.   But  othet  interests  and 
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the  decline  of  his  political  eastgy  pverailted 
the  realisation  of  this  project.  In  March 
1688  he  Bufiported  the  aj^intment  of  a 
royal  onmnuaiou  to  inquire  into  the  con- 
dition of  the  Bixaj ;  and  on  the  introduction 
of  Mr.  Gosohen'a  naval  defence  echeme  he 
•tronglj  attacked  thegOTemment  propoeala. 
OtJier  nuittere  that  occupied  his  attention 
from  time  to  time  were  the  Channel  tuniMl 
project,  which  he  opposed  on  36  June  in  a 
speech  of  nmdi  bumoor  and  lif^taeea  of 
touch,  wd  tempennce,  lefotm,  which  he 
dahbled'  with  sufficients^  to  produce  a 
licwMng  bill  of  his  own  in  168u  -  Labour 
questions  sad  social  rdbnn  had  been  part 
w  his  consemtiTe  programme  since  his  first 
appearance  as  a  tory  democrat.  At  this 
period  of  his  life  he  paid  renewed  attention 
to  them,  and  in  reply  to  a  deputation  of 
miners  he  promised  his  support  to  an  eight 
bouts  hill.  On  0  June  1888  he  received  the 
hon.  LL.D.  at  Cambridfe  in  company  with 
the  Duke  of  Clarence,  t£e  Earl  of  Koaebery, 
the  Earl  of  Selbome,  Lord  Acton,  Lord 
Ha;rW^>  ^r.  Goeohen.  In  April  1889 
Bright  died,  and  the  Birmingham  couBerva- 
tLTes  invited  Xxird  Randolph  to  fill  the 
Tftcancj  in  the  zefHresentatioB  of  the  ci^. 
The  result  was  a  contmerqr  with  Tax, 
Chamberlain  as  to  the  rival  claims  of  con- 
servatives and  liberal  unionists  in  the  mid- 
land capital.  Finally  the  matter  was  reffflrred 
to  arbitration,  and  Lord  Randolph  acquiesced 
in  the  decision  to  leave  the  seat  m  possession 
q£  the  other  wing  of  the  uniooisb  coalition^ 
.  His  attendance  in  parliament  was  be- 
coming fitful  and  his  devotion  to  public 
affairs  diminishing.  In  the  seasion  of  1889 
he  threatened  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty 
with  relentless  opposition,  and  'a  long  and 
heavy  fight '  over  his  estimates.  But  by  the 
lime  the  committee  stage  was  reached  the 
qhampion  of  economy  had  gone  to  Norway, 
and  the  votes  w«»  got  thnmgh  with  exeep- 
timal  CBSQ.  Lord  Kandol{>h  was  much  oc- 
oi^ed  ia  othn  ways  during  these  ^esrs. 
He-fflpent  a  good  deal  of  the-  time,  whidi  in 
the  nrat  half  of  the  decade  he  hu  devoted 
to  politics,  in  sport,  travel,  and  social  re- 
creations. He  had  always  been  interested 
in  racing;  and  between  1881  and  1691,  but 
particularly  during  the  last  four  years  of  that 
period,  he  was  well  known  on  the  turf. 
He  and  the  Earl  of  Dunraven  ran  their 
horses  together,  and  the  partnerahip  was  on 
the  whole  sneceBsful,  In  1868  Lord  Ran- 
dolph and  Lord  Dunraven  won  the  Fitswil- 
liam  Plate  at  Newmarket  with  St,  Serge.  In 
L'Abbeese  de  Joiuurre^  fillv  said  to  have 
bten  bought  by  Lord  Randolph  on  his  own 
qiuuded  judgment,  they  posssMsd  w  uunal 


of  remarkable  qunlityj  which  won  the  Nsw*. 
market  May  Plate  inl88S,  the  Oaks  in  1889, 
and  the  Pnnce  of  Walea  Handicap  at  San- 
down  in  1800,  and  ran  second  for  the  Oold 
Vase  at  Asoot.  Lord  Randolph  entered  his 
own  horses,  and  paid  great  attention  to  their 
training.  Hewasanezcellentjudgeofhorse- 
fiesh,  and  he  threw  into  his-  racii^  a  good 
deal  of  the  intensity  which  he  brought  to 
bear  on  most  natters  th*t  reaUy  engaged 
Us  interest. 

Li  the  ^ring  of-  ISQH  he  stwtod-icm  a 
jonmey  to  South  Ainea.-  The  uyeditiim 
was  undertsben  partly  fiv  chaugs  and  re- 
creation, and  partly  for  the  benefit  of  .the 
^veller's  health.  A  .  constitution  •  eon- 
genitally  delicate,  with  a  hwh-stmng  nar- 
Tous  system,  had  been  severefy  tiied  by  the 
atrun  to  which  it  had  been  expoaed  for 
years;  His  political  woric  had  been  p<»>- 
lormed  with  firay  energy  j  and  his'  activity 
in  the  House  of  Commons  and  on  the  plat^ 
form  was  often  supplemented  by  lonf  spells 
of  exhausting  labour  over  blue-books  and 
official  puUkations.  Nor  had  he  ever  taken 
much  pains  to  conserve  his  mental  and 
physical  forces.  He  is  credited  with  the 
characterisUc  saying  that  he  had  tried  every 
kind  of  excitement  firom.  tip-cat  to  tiger- 
shootii^.  He  vras  fond  of  society,  and  he 
and  his  aocomi^iahed  wife  were  constant 
guests  at  country-hoDse  parties,  «Dd  lead- 
ing personages  in  the  fhshionable  gaieties 
of  succeesiveLondonseasoas.  But  Lord  Ra»- 
dolph  was  also  tempted  to  South  Africa,  as 
he  said,  by  an  interest  in  the  country,  and 
I  by  the  attraction  *  of  seeking  for  gold  one- 
self, of  acquiring  gold  mines  or  shsMs  in 
gold  mines/  He  left  London  towards  the 
end  of  April  1891,  and  returned-  to  England 
in  December.  He  travelled  through  the 
Cape  Colony  to  the  Transvaal,  visited  Kim- 
beney  and  Johanaesbu^,  and  rede  oofoss 
Bechuanaland  and  Mashonaland,  iiupecttnc 
the  reefs  and  gold  mines,  convemng  with 
the  principal  officials,  and  shooting  licms  and 
antelopes  as  occauon  offered.  One  result 
of  his  visit  was  to  cuue  him  to  recant  his 
former  opmions  on  Gladstone'sSouth  Afirican 
policy  in  1881,  which  at  the  time  he  had 
nolently  assailed  in  the  House  of  Commons 
and  on  the  platform.  '  Better  and  more- 
cise  information,'  he  wrote, '  oombined  with 
cool  reflection,  leads  me  to  the  conclusion 
that,  had  the  British  government'  of  that 
day  taken  advantage  of  its  strong  militaiy 
position,  and  annihilated,  as  it  could  easily 
nave  done,  the  Boer  forces,  it  would  indeed 
have  regained  the  Traasvasl,  but  it  might 
have  lost  Cape  Colony.'  Lord  Kandol^. 
gave  some  ooconttt  w  his  sxperieMes  opd 
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im]i«e00ioiu  in  a  teiiM  <of  letten-'to  Ui« 
Grapbio'  newspap^.  These  ware 
•ubseqasntiy  zeipnblished  in  a  book  ■mitsb. 
thertiue  'MeD, MiDei,andAitimaiaimSovth 
Africa' (London,  1892). 

The  ^oamey  amared  to  hare .  a  hi^j 
bene^cial  effect.-  a»  retiuned  to  pc^tica 
with  his  old  Tigoar.  In  t.he  Mneial  election 
of  189i}  he  waa  re-eleoted  for  South  Paddings 
ton  without  a  con^t.  In  the  new  parliament 
he  abandoned  his  positicm  of  iosu-dwdation, 
took  hia  aeat  on  the  &ont  cppoaition  bench, 
and  waa  wun  accepted  as  one  of  the  regular 
leaden  of  the  conwrvatiTee.  He  bore  a 
eonapicaona  ehare  in  the  debates  on  Glad- 
stone's second  home-rule  bill,  which  he 
attacked  with  effect.  He  also  opposed  Mr. 
Aaqaith's  Welsh  chunk  bUl  in  the  1693 
session  in  a  speeok  of  eonsidmble  power. 
Alwajs  a  frvooiite  on  the  platfimraa,  he  was 
weletaned  back  vith  affinaion  by  the  eonser<- 
TaUvesof  the  BOrth  and  midlaMfc  to  whom 
lift  dftliTered  a  Uxgi  nnmber  of  speeches 
doing  the  recess.  Bat  in  spite  of  tins 
aooeas  of  brilliant  energy,  he  waa  a  doomed 
van.  He  had  been  simuing  for  some  time 
from  the  incipient  stages  of  general  pan- 
Wsis,  and  the  malady  made  rapid  progress. 
In  the  sesuon  of  1864  lus  fsw  attem^  to 
speak  in  the  Hoose  of  Commons  were  failures. 
The  puAful  change  in  his  voice  and  man- 
ner, and  his  frequent  lapses  .of  meaoor^, 
moTsd  the  sympathy  of;  friends  and  foes. 
His  last  speech  wss  on  the  Uganda  railway 
TDte  in  Jons  1694,  and  it  was  a  tragio 
exhibition  of  phyaual  and  mental  decqr. 
A.  long  aea^yage  waa  detennined  on  aa  a 
final  duincct  of  arresting  the  disease  from 
which  he  sofiered.  He  left  England  in  the 
sunnieK. accompanied  by  Lady  Bandolph 
CSmrehiilf  on  a  trip  round  the  world.  But 
he  grew  rapidly  worse  after  reaching  Japan 
in  September.  From  Madras  the  party 
returned  witb  all  posufale  speed  to  Eng^ 
land,  and  arrived  two  days  before  Christmas 
18d4  at  60  Qrosvenw  Square,  tbe  residence  of 
Lord.  Randolph'smotberithsDuchessofMarl- 
borough.  The  sick  man  Ungeited  for  a  month, 
mostly  in  an  unooascioos  oooditiw,  dying  in 
Uw  morning  of  24  Jan.  1896.  He  was  buried 
on  28  Jan.  m  the  diuzchyazdof  Bladtmnear 
Blenheim. 

Bandtdph  Chmehill's  private  i^isracter  ex- 
kibitedsome  of  thecontradictionsof  his  public 
career.  His  personality,  which  iisscmated 
men  in  masses,  and  attracted  those  whom  he 
atbnitted  to  his  intimscy,  was  often  found 
repellent  by  casual  acquaintances  and  by  his 
political  associates.  The  insolence  of  bear- 
Tflg,  which  excited  so  much  resentment, 
particnliu^  when  displayed,  towards  digni- 


ied  add  eftderly  eollse^nes,  wss  sonAtimes 
■aid  to  be  deliberately  studied ;  bat  it-  was 
probably  She  natural'- etpresnon  tempetf 
wUeh-WM  at-  once-'frttdr^  egoebtiedO,  and 
nnaoenstomed '  to  -mental'  diaeipline:'  Yet 
Ohnrchill,  in  spite  of  his  qnivariBtf  nerves 
and  impatient  temperament,  eoula' control 
himselx  when*  occasion  demanded,  as  he 
showed  during  his  brief  tenure  of  the  leader- 
ahip  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Though  he 
wss  constantly  charged,  especially  by  his 
conservative  critics,  wi^  a  taste  for  dis- 
creditable intrigue,  he  wss  one  of  the  most 
indiscreetly  oot^token  of  pcdttkaans,  and'  he 
expressed  nis  oMnlonB  and  intentaons  with 
the  utmost  oandoui;  An- Overpowering  am- 
bition, fed  by  the  conscbusness  of  great 
abilities,  and  hampered  by  ui  unstable  ner- 
vous system,  would  go  m  to  explain  both 
his  qualities  and  his  defects.  His  lack  of 
culture  was  often  examer  Ated.  His  sehoUx^ 
ship  was  scanty  smT  suMtfieial,  and  Ids 
speeches  seldom  contun  iitenrr  allnrioas. 
But  he  had  ra^  morawidely  in  finglish  and 
French  literature  than  was  commonly) 
believed,  and  his  retentive  memoir  and 
mastery  of  detail  enabled  him  to  malce.  the 
most  of  such  knowledge  as  he  possessed. 

The  acutoiessofhis  political  insight  struck 
most  persons  who  were  brought  into  contact 
with  him.  It  is  only  neoeaaary  to  turn  to 
tiie  vtdumes  of  his  speeches-to  recognise  how 
often  subsequent  events  have  vindicated  his 
foresight  and  penetrating  judgment.  |x>rd 
Iddealeigh,  who  had  no  reason  to  love  him, 
oalled  him  the  skiei^test  nembar  of  ths 
cabinet  of  188&  - 

Lord  Bandolph  Churchill  left  two  sonSi 
The  elder,  Mr.  Winston  Spencer  Ohurchill, 
after  joining  the  armv  and  seeing  much  mili^ 
tary  service,  was  from  1900  sucoesuvely 
M.F.  for  Oldham,  North- West  ManchMtW, 
and  Dundee,  and  having  left  the  oonserva- 
tive  for  the  liberal  party,  held  political  o^ce 
under  the  liberal  ministry  fonned  by  Sir  H. 
Campbell-Bannerman  in  Dec.  1906.  Lady 
Handolph  Chnichill  survived  her  first  hus- 
band, and  married  Mr.  Georae  Comwallis 
West  in  July  1900. 

A  portrait  of  Lord  BandolfJi  Churchill, 
by  Edwin  Long,  R.A.,  is  in  the  Oonstito- 
tionsl  Club,  London.  Another  porteity 
painted  by  Alfred  Hartln  in  1893,  la  in  the 
possession  of  the  Earl  of  Bosebuy.  A  third 
portrait,  a  small  (mo,  painted  1^  Edwin 
Ward  in  1886,  belonged  to  Loi^  Tweed- 
mouth.  A  marble  bust  is  in  neaabm^ 
corridor  of  the  Hoose  ai  Oommens. 

[HaSMrd's  Debates;  Arnmsl  B(«itter,  1880.^ 
1804;  Timet,  25  Jan.  1900  ^  L.  J.  Jomings's 
Spsfldws  of  the  Right  Hoaourable  -Loid  Ran. 
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dolph  ChwchUl,  M.P..  3  Toli.  1889 ;  T.  H.  8. 
BKOtt'i  Bandolph  Spenear  Cbnrchill,  1 895 ;  Mo- 
moriaU,  Penonal  and  Political,  of  Boondell 
Palmer,  Earl  of  Salbome,  1898 ;  The  Iif^  LeU 
ten,  and  Diaries  of  Sir  Staffbrd  Northcots,  flnt: 
Earl  of  Iddesleigh,  edited  by  Andrew  Laog.a  vols. 
1890 ;  H.  W.  Lney's  Diary  of  Two  Parluments, 
and  a  Disij  of  the  Salisbury  Parliament,  1892 ; 
JiuRin  JkbCartby's  History  of  oar  own  Times, 
1899.  An  aathoritatiTS  biography  of  Lord  Baii- 
dolph  Chorchillby  his  son  Winstoa  9.Charcliill 
appeared  in  1908  (2  rola.).  hasod  on  his  corre- 
spondence and  priTate  papers.  A  reminiscence 
of  ChnrchillbyLord  Rosebery  was  issued  in  1906, 
and  remiaiBOencpii  by  Chorchill's  widow  (Mrs. 
Coranllis  Weat)  in  1908.  John  Beattie  Grosier^s 
IiMd  Baodolph  ChnrehiU:  a  Stndy  of  Enelish 
Democracy.  1887,  is  Talneless.]  S.  J.  L 

OLABENCE  and  AVOKDALE,  Ditkb 
or.  [See  Albert  VzoiOB,  1861r-1892.] 

OLARK,  Sib  ANDREW,  M.D.  (1826- 
1893),  first  baronet,  phTsician,  bom  at  Aber- 
deen on  28  Oct.  1826,"  was  son  of  Andrew 
Olark, '  a  medical  man  residin^r  at  Ednie  in 
the  pari^  of  St.  FeKfus,  Aberdeenshire' 
(Journal  of  Patholoffy,  ii.  256).  His  mother 
died,  at  his  birth,  and  his  father  when  he 
was  seven  yei^  old.  He  was  educated  at 
the  Tay  Square  academy  at  Dundee,  and 
became  a  serring-boy  to  Dr.  Matthew  N  immo, 
a  practitioner  of  that  town,  and  afterwards 
an  Mprentice  to  a  Dr.  Webster.  Soon  aft«r 
18S9  be  began  to  study  as  an  extra  acade- 
mical student  in  Edinburgh,  and  on  31  May 
1844  took  tha  diploma  of  member  of  tlw 
Royal  College  ttf  Surgeons  of  Enj^nd.  He 
then  returned  to  Edinhui^b  and  worked  at 
medical  studiea,  eepecially  pathology,  and  on 
1  Sept.  1846  joined  the  medical  service  of 
the  royal  navy.  He  never  serred  afloat,  but 
was  employed  at  Haalar  till  1863,  when  he 
retired  from  the  navy,  and  was  appointed 
curator  of  the  museum  at  the  London  Hoa- 

Eitalj  and  in  1854  assistant  physician  to  that 
ospital.  In  the  same  year  he  was  admitted 
a  member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Kiysicians 
of  London,  and  graduated  M.D.  at  the  uni- 
versi  ty  of  Aberdeen,  a  proceeding  which  then 
required  no  residence  and  little  examination. 
He  wai  elected  a  fellow  of  the  College  of 
Physidana  in  1868,  was  Croonian  lecturer 
in  1868,  and  Lumleian  in  1886.  He  soon 
attained  reputation  aa  a  teacher  of  medicine, 
and  firam  14  Auff.  1866  till  1886  waa  physi- 
cian to  the  London  Hospital. 

In  1866  Clark  became  acquainted  with 
Mrs.  Gladstone,  who  used  to  visit  the  ho»- 
pital,  and  through  this  introduction  came  to 
nave  medical  charge  of  her  husband,  the 
distinguished  statesman.  Clark  soon  bad 
many  other  celebrated  patients,  and  acquired 


a  lai^er  practice  than  any  other  pbysieiaa  of 
bia  tune.  He  began  praetiee  in  Uontagno 
Steaet,  Bloomsbnry,  but  in  1867  moved  to  a 
la^  house  at  tna  north-west  e<nner  of 
Cavendish  Square,  where  the  reat  of  his  life 
waa  spent.  In  1^  he  was  created  a  baro- 
net, and  on  4  June  1886  he  waa  made  F.R.S. 
On  26  March  1888  he  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  College  of  Fhysiciana,  and 
held  office  till  bis  death.  He  was  most 
regular  in  attendance  on  the  onerous  duties 
of  the  office,  and,  in  spite  of  his  laive  prac- 
tice, sat  on  numeroua  committees.  He  pre- 
sented to  the  college  a  solid  and  handsome 
revolring  bookcase,  containing  all  the  works 
likely  to  he  useful  to  the  censors  in  conduct- 
ing Uieir  examinations.  H«  took  part  in 
every  debate,  and  on  one  occasion  in  a  com- 
mittee of  fourteen,  over  which  he  prended, 
made  thirty-eight  distinct  speeches,  having 
at  the  banning  declared  that  it  was  deaiff- 
able  that  no  one  should  speak  more  than 
once.  He  was,  however,  rather  eager  to 
seize  every  point  than  prolix  in  discussing 
it,  and  he  was  always  just  to  his  adversaries. 
Hit  manner  was  natural  and  sympathetic, 
and  evwy  patient  felt  that  Clark  was  anxious 
for  his  wall-being.  He  wrote  more  elabo- 
rate directions  as  to  regimen  than  bad  been 
the  fashion  since  the  time  of  Mayeme.  They 
were  marked  b^  9°?^  sense,  and,  though 
copied  by  bis  inreriors  in  medicine,  and 
sometimes  laughed  at  by  his  equals,  were 
genenUly  vaefd  to  the  patient  and  oontri- 
butive  to  his  cure.  It  was  an  aeeident  of 
bis  kind  intention  and  minute  can  that  most 
of  ^e  bypochondriaoa  of  the  time  ^ke 
of  him  aa  their  dearest  friend.  When  he 
became  president  of  the  College  of  Fhyai- 
cians  those  fellows  who  had  criticised  him 
before  wne  constrained  to  admit  diat  he 
was  a  high<«ouled  man,  devoted  to  medicine, 
jealous  of  the  honour  of  physicians,  and  care- 
less of  pecuniary  gain.  His  generosity  to 
persons  in  distress  was  universal  and  extra- 
ordinary,  Moral  science,  metaphyucs,  and 
theoI(^  were  his  favourite  reading,  and  he 
waa  ready  on  all  occasions  to  talk  on  these 
subjects.  He  was  elected  president  of  the 
Royal  Medical  and  Cai^rurgieal  Sodety  in 
1892,  and  presided  onr  that  body  as  wau  aa 
the  Collie  of  Physicians  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  He  was  attacked  by  cerebral  hnmw- 
rhage  while  talking  with  a  friend  in  the 
morning  of  19  Oct.  1808,  and  died  on  6  Nov. 
at  his  house  in  Cavendish  Square.  Shortly 
before  his  death  he  had  bought  a  countzy 
house  near  HatBeld  in  Hertnndshhe,  and 
was  buried  near  it  at  Essenden. 

Clark  was  twice  married ;  first,  in  1861, 
to  SetoB  Mary  Percy,  daughter  Captaia 
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FwiteTf  B.N.;  and,  seeondlr,  to  Helen  An- 
nette, dkuffbterof AJphonao  Disxot  of  Lertcoi- 
etcme ;  ua  left  a  eon,  Sorgeonriiuijor  Junes 
Bicbudscm  Andrew  Clark,  who  auooeeded 
to  his  baronetcy. 

Clark  published  no  large  book,  but  made 
manv  contributions  to  medical  knowledge, 
besiaes  nnmerous  lectures  and  addresses.  A. 
complete  list  of  his  writings,  including  more 
than  one  hundred  such  publications,  has 
been  made  by  Sheridan  belipine,  and  is 
printed  in  the  'Journal  of  Pwiologj  and 
Baoteriologr/  1694,  ii.  366.  His  portrait 
was  paint^  by  Frank  HoU,  B.A.,  and  by  Mr. 
Q.  F.  Watts,  kA. 

JW.  8.  Church's  Memoir  in  Medico-Chinugi- 
TransactionSfTol.  Ixxvil.  1891;  S,  Dsl^pioe's 
Memoir  prefixed  to  list  of  pspers;  obitnary 
notieee  in  Lancet  and  British  Medisal  JToiwnaf, 
11  Nor.  1693 ;  personal  knowledge.]  N.  M. 

OZiAItK,  0£OROE  THOMAS  (1809- 
1806),  engineer  and  archiMdogis^  was  eldest 
son  of  George  Clark  (1777-1848),  chaplain 
to  the  royal  military  asylum,  Chelsea,  by 
Clara,  only  surviTing  daughter  of  Thomas 
Dicey  of  Claybrook  Hall,  Lucesterahire. 
Samuel  CSarke,  D.D.  (1684-1767)  [q.  t.],  was 
his  great-ffrandfather. 

George  Thomas  was  bom  in  London  on 
S6  May  1809,  and  was  educated  at  the 
Charterhouse.  Adopting  engineering  as  a 
profession,  he  was  entrusted  Brun^  with 
the  eonstnction  of  twodiTisionsof  the  Ghreat 
WeBtem  R^way ;  the  Paddington  t^minns 
and  the  bridges  at  Basildon  and  Moulsford 
being  his  principal  works  (of.  ^EOir,  Mitt, 
o/a.  IT.  JR.  p.  38).  While  thus  eogaged  he 
compiled  'AGuide-book  to  the  Great  Western 
Railway,  containing  some  Account  of  the 
Construction  of  the  Line,  with  Notices  of 
the  Objects  best  worth  Attention  upon  its 
Course'  (London,  1839).  This,  the  first 
guide  to  the  line,  was  published  officially 
without  his  name,  and  dedicated  to  Brunei. 
A  more  detailed  account,  which  he  subse- 

Jiuantly  wrote,  of  the  geology  and  archjeo- 
ogy  of  the  country  traversed  by  the  rail- 
way, was  published,  with  numerous  illus- 
trations,  as  'The  Historr  and  Description 
of  the  Great  Western  Kailway'  (London, 
1846,  fol.);  bat  the  only  name  attached  to 
it  was  that  of  the  artist,  John  0.  Bourne. 

Abont  1848  Clark  -went  to  India,  where 
he  was  employed  by  the  goremment  to  re- 
port on  the  sewerage  of  the  native  town  at 
Bombay,  and  afterwards  upon  the  extension 
of  the  salt  wwks  of  the  district.  Here  he 
advocated  the  ooiutruetion  of  the  first  rail- 
way in  India,  that  from  Bombay  to  Tannab, 
afurwanls  merged  in  the  west  Indian 
ToL,  xxn.— sirp. 


Feninsnla  Bailway,  for  tha  proinu>ten  of 
which  he  also  reptnted  on  the  faasil^ty  of 
an  extenwm  throngh  one  of  the  mountain 
passes  of  the  Sabyadri  or  Western  Ghauts, 
On  account  of  tlie  climate  be  decUned  an 
offer  of  tha  chief  engineership  of  the  new 
line  and  returned  to  England.  In  con- 
sequence of  an  article  on  sanitary  reform 
which  he  contributed  to  the  '  Westminster 
Review,'  he  was  appointed  a  superintending 
inspector  under  the  Public  llealth  Act, 
1646,  and  reported  on  the  sanitary  condition 
of  a  large  number  of  towns  and  districts,  in 
many  <»  which  local  boards  were  fOTmed 
through  his  instrumentality  (see  his  nume- 
rous S^rU  to  the  boud  published  in 
1849-61).  His  success  as  an  mspeeUv  waa 
recognised  b^  his  promoUw  to  be  one  of  the 
three  commissioners  wliich  thea  constituted 
the  general  board  of  health. 

Towards  the  close  of  1862  Clark,  however, 
became  trustee  of  the  Dowlais  estate  and 
ironworks,  under  the  will  of  Sir  Josiah  John 
Guest  [q.  t.I  For  some  time  previously  the 
work*  nad  been  carried  on  at  a  loss ;  but 
having  procured  the  necessary  capital  and 
induced  Henry  Austin  Bruce  (afterwards 
Lord  Aberdare)  [q.  t.  Suppl.]  to  share  with 
him  the  responsibility  of  uia  trusteeship, 
Clark  took  up  his  residence  at  Dowlais  and 
devoted  all  his  energies  to  the  development 
of  the  works  and  the  redemption  of  the 
estate.  As  Bruce  devoted  himself  to  poli- 
tics, the  whole  respsnsibiUtf  of  management 
devolvvd  mt  Clark  alme,  whose  rare  capacity 
fra  administration  was  displayed  no  less  fay 
his  rapid  mastery  of  a  complioatad  sitttattM 
than  by  his  wise  selection  M  heads  of  depart- 
ments, chief  among  whom  was  his  manager, 
William  Menelaus. 

To  Clark  and  Menelaus  belongs  the  credit 
of  beimr  the  first  ironmasters  to  assist  (Sir) 
Henry  Bessemer  [q.  t.  Suppl.]  to  perfect  his 
process  for  making  malleable  iron  oirect  Irom 
the  ore.  The  inventor  was  invited  to  Dow- 
lais  to  conduct  experiments,  with  the  result 
that  the  first  rail  ever  rolled  without  the 
intervention  of  the  puddling  process  was  pro- 
duced at  Dowlais.  The  prompt  adoption  of 
Mushet's  further  invention  enabled  Dowlaia 
to  be  first  in  the  field  in  the  production  of 
steel  nuls,  and  to  enjoy  for  some  time  the 
monopoly  of  that  tra^  in  Wales.  The  con- 
sequent expansion  of  the  industry,  and  the 
difficulty  or  procuring  an  adequate  supply 
of  suitable  ores  at  home,  led  Clark,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Consett  Iron  Company  and 
Messrs.  Krupp  of  Essen,  to  acquire  an  exten- 
sive tract  of  iron-ore  deposits  near  Bilbao  in 
Spain.  To  render  the  works  independent  of 
uie  vicissitudes  of  the  coal  trade  he  also 
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parohaBad  lai^e  coal  areas,  undeveloped  for 
tIiemoetp8it,mGlamon;anBhire.  Tosavethe 
inland  transport  he  finally  procured  the 
OBtablishment,  in  1688-91,  of  furnaces  and 
mills  in  connection  with  Dowlais,  on  the 
aeaboard  at  Cardiff.  He  was  induced  by  Lord 
Wimbomo  to  oontinue  his  administration  of 
the  Dowlais  undertaki  ngs  down  to  the  end  of 
March  1897,  though  bis  trusteeship  had  ex- 
pired more  than  twenty  years  proviously. 
Under  his  regime  Dowlais  became  in  effect  a 
great  training  school  which  supplied  to 
similar  undertakings  elsewhere  a  mucli 
laif^  number  of  managers  and  leading  men 
than  any  other  iron  or  steel  works  in  the 
comttxT. 

On  the  formation  of  the  British  Iron  Trade 
AiBooiation  in  1876,  Clark  was  elected  its 
first  |ffesident,  and  his  '  Inaugural  Address ' 
(Newcastle-upon-l^e)  attracted  much  at- 
tention, ^!OToking  considerable  controversy 
in  the  United  Btates  by  reason  of  its 
trenchant  exposure  of  protection.  Few  em- 
ployers of  lalCK)ur  have  ever  studied  the  soaal 
well-being  of  their  workers  so  earnestly  as 
Clark.  At  his  own  expense  he  provided  a 
hospital  for  the  Dowlais  workmen,  while  the 
Dowlais  schools,  the  largest  in  the  kingdom, 
owed  their  suocess  almost  entirely  to  his 
direction.  He  was  an  early  supporter  of  the 
Tolontew  movraient,  and  himself  raised  a 
battaHon  in  the  Dowlais  district.  He  was 
chairman  ctf  every  local  authori^  in  the 
place,  and  his  manifold  services  in  the  work 
of  lo«»l  government  are  commemorated  by  a 
marUe  bust,  the  work  of  Joseph  Edwards, 
plaoed  in  the  board-room  of  uie  Merthyr 

S)or-law  guardians.  He  was  sheriff  of 
lamorga^hire  in  1868. 
Clark  B  reputation,  however,  munly  rests 
on  his  archeeologicai  work,  and,  to  a  lesser 
extmt,  on  his  mstorical  research,  though 
these  were  but  the  relaxations  of  an  other- 
wise busy  life.  For  quite  half  a  century  he 
was  recognised  as  the  highest  authority  on 
all  medinval  fortifications,  and  was  the  first 
to  give  a  clear  insight  into  the  military  and 
historical  importance  of  the  earthworss  of 
this  eountxy,  and  eBpe(»ally  to  show  the  use 
made  of  toa  mound — '  the  hill  of  tiie  bnrh ' 
— in  Norman  times  (H&iosHOBirB).  Before 
^iug  to  India  he  took  a  promment  part 
in  tne  movement  which  brought  about  the 
foundation  in  1843  of  the  Aroheaol(^oal 
Association  (now  the  Royal  Archnologioal 
Institute),  and,  after  his  return,  was  con- 
stantly aseoci^^  with  its  work  for  the 
net  of  his  life — oontribnting  papers  to  its 
journal,  attending  its  annual  meetings,  and 
acquiring  a  unique  reputation  as  a  field- 
lecturer,  inasmncn  as  the  caatles  visited  wore 


'  called  up  to  their  first  life  by  his  masuve 
vi^four'  (Fbbekah,  Efiffli$h  Towiu  and  IH*- 
trusttj  p.  S).  He  was  also  one  of  tJiree 
trustees  of  the  Cambrian  Archfeological  Asso- 
ciation. Conunencing  with  an  account  of 
Caerphilly  Castle  ae  early  as  1834,  he  con- 
tributed to  the  'Transactions'  of  various 
societies,  and  to  the  'Builder,'  a  large 
number  of  articles  dealing  with  his  favourite 
subject.  (For  his  communioatioos  to  the 
Ar<Aaologia  Cambrensis,  beginning  in  1860, 
see  the  'Index'  to  the  firat  four  series, 
1893.)  In  1884  those  were  collected  in  his 
'Medieval  Military  Architecture  in  £n^ 
land'  (London,  2  T(ds.  8vo)— «  work  whtcn 
is  not  likely  to  be  superseded,  though  its  in- 
formation may  be  supplement^  with  minor 
additions  of  detail. 

Next  to  his  purely  arohsaological  attain- 
ments should  probably  be  ranked  his  kiu>w- 
ledge  of  heraldry  and  genealorr.  He  wrote 
the  article  on  henldry  for  the '  Eneyclimaadia 
Britumica,*  while  his  {ffivately  printed  pedi- 
gree of  the  Babiogton  family  haa  been  de- 
scribed as  *perh^  unsurpassed  for  its  di- 
mensions and  grandeur  of  type.' 

His  other  works  were  for  the  most  part 
elaborate  contributions  towards  the  history 
of  his  adopted  county  of  Glamo]^;an,  the 
following  being  the  more  important  among 
them :  1.  '  Thirteen  Views  of  the  Castle  of 
Bt.  Dooafs,  -with  a  Notice  of  the  Stradling 
FunUy,'  ShivwabuiT,  1871.  3.  'Soma 
Account  of  Bobert  Maiuel  and  of  Admiral 
Sir  Thomas  Bntton,'  Dowlais,  1888.  S. 
'The  Land  of  Morgan,  being  a  Contri- 
bution towards  tiie  History  of  tLe  Lordship 
of  Glamoi^,'  London,  188^  8vo.  4. '  lim- 
bus  Patnim  Moi^anisD  et  Glamoi^;aiiiM. 
Being  the  Genealogies  of  the  Older  FamUiea 
of  the  Lordships  of  Jf  omn  and  Glamorgan,' 
Londtm,  1886,  8vo.  Most  of  these  pedi- 
grees had  been  published  '  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century'  previously  in  the  'Merthyr 
Guardiu.'  6.  'O&rtte  et  Alia  Munimenta 
quaa  ad  Dominium  de  Glamoigan  ^rtineut.* 
Sumptuously  printed,  for  private  ourculation 
only,  this  great  colieotion  oi  Glamorgan 
charters  extends  to  ^800  quarto  pagea» 
making  four  volumes,  of  whiiA  the  first  was 
issued  in  1886  horn  a  private  pnsa  «t  Dow* 
lus,  and  the  other  three  (m  1880-1-8) 
from  Cardiff.  Olark  also  edited  some  de- 
votional works  by  his  father  and  his  anoestor, 
Samuel  Clarke  (lS99-108B)rq.  rOtUd  wote 
numerous  articles  on  the  nistoiy  and  an- 
tiqnitie»  of  Glamorgan. 

Clark  died  on  81  Jan.  1896  at  TaUy-gun, 
near  Llantrisant,  where  he  had  resided  during 
his  later  years,  and  was  buried  there  at  Bt. 
Ann's  Church,  wiiiah  he  had  boUt  to  Uw 
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10610017 of  hiB  wife,  Ann  Price,  second  daugh- 
ter of  Henry  Lewis  of  Greenmeadow,  near 
Cardiff,  and  coheiress  of  Wyndham  Lewis. 
She  was  married  to  Clark  on  3  April  18C0, 
and  died  on  6  April  1886,  leaving  a  son 
(Godfrey  Lewis  Clark)  and  a  daughter, 

[WeaternMail(Cardifn,  2Feb.l898;  Merthyr 
Express,  6  Feb.  1898 ;  British  Trade  Journal 
(2  April  1877),  XT.  198(Trith portrait);  Journal 
of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institate,  1898,  i.  318; 
Idtentare(ISP«b.  1898),  i.  181;  SfrA.Ferts- 
hmne  in  toe  Arehttological  Journal  for  March 
1898;  Bnrfce's  Landed  Gentry,  suh  nom.  OUi^ 
of  Tal-y-garn;  Nicfaolas'e  County  Families  of 
Wales,  p.  625;  Cardiff  Welsh  Libr.  Oat.  p.  116; 
Bye-gooes,  1897-8,  p.  294;  information  kindly 
oommnnicated  by  his  son,  Ood&ey  L.  Gari, 
esq,,  of  Tal-T-gam,  and  Edward  P.  MarUn,  esq., 
of  Dowlais.J  D.  Ll.  T. 

OLARK,LATIMER  (1829-1898),  whose 
fall  name  was  Josuh  IjATIIibb  Clibx,  en- 

Cer,  was  bom  at  Great  Marlow,  Bucking-- 
shire,  on  10  March  1822. 
His  elder  brother,  Edwin  Clabz  (1814- 
1894),  after  acting  as  mathematical  master 
at  Brook  Green,  and  then  as  a  surveyor  in 
the  west  of  England,  came  to  London  in 
1846  and  formea  the  acquaintance  of  Robert 
Stephanson  [q.  T.^  (see  TVmw,  26  Oct.  1894). 
Ste^henaon  appointed  him  saperintending 
engineer  of  tlw  Menu  Straits  bridnt  vhica 
was  opened  on  B  Bfarch  186^  ana  in  that 
year  Olark  published  'Hie  Britannia  and 
Conway  Tubular  Bridges '  (2  vols.  8vo ;  an 
atlas  formed  a  third  volume).  In  August 
1860  he  became  engineer  to  the  Electric  and 
International  Telegraph  Company,  and  three 
months  later  he  took  out  his  first  patent 
(12  Nov,)  for  '  electric  telegraphs  and  appa- 
ratus connected  therewith.'  From  that 
time  he  divided  his  time  between  electric 
and  hydraulic  engineering.  On  4  Feb.  1866 
he  took  out  a  patent  vjr  'suspending  in- 
sulated electric  telegraph  wires,'  but  moat 
of  his  patents  (e.g.  19  Jan.  1857,  19  Sept. 
1866,  6  Hay  1870, 9  Jan.  1673,  and  18  Feb. 
1873)  were  for  imjnroTemenbi  In  dry  docks 
and  floating  docks,  in  the  methods  of  lifting 
■hips  out  « the  water  for  reixun,  and  for 
constructing  piers.  He  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  on 
3  Dec.  1850,  was  awarded  a  TeUbrd  medal 
in  1866  for  his  paper  '  On  the  Hydraulic 
Lift  Graving  Dock,^  and  a  Watt  medal  in 
1868  for  his  papers  on  '  The  Durability  of 
Materials '  (iroc.  Imt.  Civil  Ei^ineera,  z.  67, 
iivi.  121, 138,  xxviiL  161,  178).  He  con- 
tribnted  numerous  papers  to  the  '  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers,'  and 
in  1878  published  'A  Visit  to  South  Ame* 
lica'  (London,  6vo).   He  died  at  Cromwell 


House,  Harlow,  on  22  Oct.  1894  (Timet. 
24  Oct.  1894). 

Latimer  Clark  b^an  life  aa  a  chemist  and 
spent  some  years  with  a  firm  of  chemical 
manufacturers  at  Dublin;  but  in  1847  he 
commenced  railwa]^  surveying,  and  in  1848 
was  appointed  assistant  engineer  under  his 
brother  to  the  Menai  Straits  bridge.  He 
helped  his  brother  in  preparing  his  book  on 
that  bridge  and  contributed  to  it  an  account 
of  the  tides  in  the  Menai  Straits.  In  August 
1860  he  became  aaustant  engineer  under  his 
brother  to  the  Electiio  and  IntenutiioiiBl 
Telegra^  Oompany.  Some  tea  yean  later 
he  sneceeded  hu  bnther  as  chief  wfpnoet  to 
the  company,  and  held  this  post  until  the 
Tariotts  telegraphic  systems  were  taken  over 
by  the  government  in  1870.  Clark  intro- 
duced several  improvements  in  the  tele- 
graph system,  notably  by  coating  the 
gutta  percha  enclosing  underground  wires 
with  a  solution  which  prevented  its  decay ; 
he  also  invented  the  insulator  known  as  the 
'double-cap  invert,'  and  the  battery  now 
known  as  the  CUrk  cell  (Phil.  Tram.  1874, 
p.  1 ;  American  Journal  ^  Scienee,  exzxviii. 
402;  Pkrbcb  and  Sivbwbioht,  Electrio 
Telegraphy,  1899,  pp.  41,  483).  He  took 
out  many  natentt  for  these  inventions — ^the 
first  on  SO  Nov.  1866,  fbur  in  1868,  and 
others  in  1869, 19  Nov.  1866,  80  June  1870^ 
and  14  Srat.  1671.  In  1868  he  proved  that 
the  rate  of  the  electric  current  is  constant 
and  irrespective  of  pressure ;  his  experimentt 
were  repeated  before  Faraday  (Fauut, 
ExTperimental  Sesearchee,  pp.  60&~}7),  and 
in  1856  Clark  published  his  results  in  a 
pamphlet  on  *  Experimental  Investigation 
of  the  Laws  which  govern  the  Propagation 
of  the  Electric  Current  in  Submarine  Tele- 
graph Cables.'  On  IS  April  1868  he  became 
an  associate,  and  on  19  Nov.  1861  a  member, 
of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers ;  he  was 
for  some  months  engineer  to  the  Atlantic 
Cable  Company,  and  in  1860  served  on  the 
committee  appcnnted  by  government  to  in- 
quire into  the  Bul^ect  of  submarine  tele- 

*^**^861  CSark  entered  into  partnership 

with  Sir  CWIes  Tilston  Bright  [a.  v.  Suppl.J, 
and  their  joint  paper  read  at  the  Manchester 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  that 
year  'On  the  Formation  of  Standards  of 
Electrical  Quantity  and  Resistance '  (British 
Assoc  lUportt,  vol.  xxxi.  pt.  ii.  p.  37)  led 
to  the  aj^intment  of  the  committee  which 
fixed  the  standards  now  in  use.  With 
Bright  he  invented  in  1863  the  method  of 
covering  submarine  cables  with  asphalt, 
hemp,  and  silica,  known  as  Bright  St, 
CSarkrs  compound,  and  for  eight  yean  the 
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firm  was  engaged  in  laying  telwraah  c&blea, 

BnncipaUy  in  the  east.  On  26  Sept.  1868 
right  ft  OlBxk  diasolTed  partnenhip,  and 
Clark  formed  with  Henry  Charles  Forde 
(1827-1897)  the  firm  well  known  u  Clark, 
Forde,  &  ^^l^^^'  Great  Winchester 
Street,  E.C.  This  firm,  mainly  under  Clark's 
direction,  laid  the  triplicate  cables  between 
Suez,  Aden,  and  Bombay,  the  duplicate 
cables  between  Madras  and  Fenang,  and 
between  Singapore  and  Batavia.  The  firm 
also  laid  cables  between  SinMpore  and 
Nagasaki ;  England,  Gibraltar,  Malta,  and 
theXevant ;  Durban  and  Delagoa  Bay ;  five 
Athuitic  cables  beginning  with  that  between 
Brest  ttnd  Newfbundland  in  1869 ;  and  the 
first  South  Atlantic  cable  firom  Pernambuoo 
to  St.  Louis  in  SenegaL 

Clark  was  also  interested  in  other  forms 
of  engineering.  His  earliest  patent  (28  Jan. 
1864) had  been  one  for  'conveying  letters 
or  purcels  between  places  b^  the  pressure  of 
air  and  vacuum.*  A  similar  patent  was 
taken  outonllJunel857,audBUD8e^uently 
he  constructed  the  4ft.  6in,  pneumatic  tube 
between  the  General  Post  Office  and  Euston 
station.  In  1874  he  entered  into  partner- 
Bhip  with  John  Standfield  as  an  hydraulic 
and  canal  engineer;  the  works  of  the  firm 
were  at  Grays,  Essex,  and  it  constructed 
numerous  floating  do<^8,  notably  those  at 
Vladivoatock,  Hambaiff^  Havana,  Stettin, 
and  NorlJi  Shields.  He  was  also  asnior 
paibier  in  the  firm  of  Latimer  Claric,  Mair^ 
head.  &  Co.,  formed  in  1876  to  mannnctnre 
(dec^eal  apparatus  and  machinery. 

In  1870-1  Clark  took  a  lai^  put  in 
founding  the  Society  of  Telegraph  Enf^lneers 
and  Electricians  (now  the  Institution  of 
Electrical  Engineers),  and  in  1874-6  he 
served  as  its  fourth  president.  On  6  June 
1889  he  was  elected  F.ILS.,  and  he  was  also 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  and  Geo- 
graphical Societies.  To  astronomy  and 
photofpraphy  he  devoted  much  of  his  leisure ; 
he  assisted  Sir  George  Biddell  Airy  [q.  v, 
SuppLlin  1867  to  devise  a  method  of  indi* 
eating  Greenwich  mean  time  throughout  the 
country,  and  in  1863  he  invoited  a  camera 
fior  takmg  stereoscopic  pictures  with  a  single 
l&m  (JowwU  0/ I>Aotoffraphtc  Soe.  21  May 
1863). 

Clark  died,  aged  76,  on  30  Oct.  1898 
at  his  residence,  31  The  Grove,  Boltous, 
S.W.,  and  was  buried  at  the  Kensington 
parochial  cemetery,  near  Hauwell.  He  was 
twice  married  and  left  issue.  A  portrait 
of  him  is  reproduced  in  Bri^t's  'Life  of 

SirO.  T.  Bright' 19)- 

Besides  numerous  papers  contributed  to 
the  '  Proceedings  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 


Engineers '  and  to  ot^  soientifio  periodically 
of  which  a  list  is  given  in  the  *  Boyal  Society's 
Catalogue,'  Clark  was  anthor  of  the  follow- 
ing independent  works :  1.  '  AnElementaiy 
Traatise  on  Electrical  Measurement,'  1868, 
8vo;  translated  Into  French  (Paris,  1872) 
and  into  Italian  (Genoa,  1874).  2.  (with 
Robert  Sabine)  '  Electrical  Tables  and 
Formulae,'  1871,  8vo.  3.  '  A  Treatise  on 
the  Transit  Instrument,'  1882,  8vo  (reissued 
1884  as  '  A  Manual  of  the  Transit  Instru- 
ment'). 4.  (with  Herbert  Sadler)  'The 
Star  Guide,'  1886,  8vo.  6.  '  Dictionary  of 
Metric  and  other  useful  Measures,'  1891, 
8to.  6.  <  Uemoir  of  Sir  William  Fothersrill 
Oooke'[q.T.],1806. 

[Proc.  Inst.  Civil  BnriDeers,  exxxvii.  418-23 ; 
Journal  Ini^  Electrical  Engineers,  1898  pp. 
646-7,  1889  pp.  666-72 ;  Times,  1  Kov.  1898 ; 
Men  of  the  Time,  ed.  1891 ;  Who's  Who,  1898 
(Snppl.);  Smiles'a  Lives  of  the  Engineers,  iii. 
428,  431,  437;  Celebrities  of  the  Day,  1881 
(notice  by  J.  T.  Homdhreys  issued  separately 
same  year);  Idstsof  theBoyolSociety;  Ronalws 
Cat.  of  Sdentifle  Papers;  Fleeming  JenUn's 
Scientlfie  Fapars,  U.  307-8,  SSO,  387:  Index  of 
Patentees.  18fi3-88 ;  S.  B.  BriBhtfs  Life  of  8b 
O.  T.  Bririit,  1889;  Ohsrles  BnghtrsSubmarina 
lUflgrapSs.  1888.]  A.  F.  F. 

OLABKS,  JOHN  SLEEPER  (1833- 
189^,  actor,  of  English  extraction,  was  bom 
in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  on  S  Sept.  188& 
educated  tat  the  Anmican  law,  and  enterea 
the  office  of  a  Baltimore  soUcitor.  He  made 
his  d6hut  on  the  stage  in  1861  at  the  Howard 
Athennum,  Boston,  as  Fnmk  Harvey  in 
'  Paul  Pry ;'  on  28  Aug.  1862,  at  the  Chesnut 
Street  theatre,  Philadelphia,  played  Soto 
in  '  She  would  and  she  would  not^'  and  be- 
came principal  comedian  at  the  Front  Street 
theatre,  Baltimore,  and  joint  lessee  of  the 
Arch  Street  theatre  in  Philadelphia.  In  1861 
he  acted  at  the  Winter  Garden  theatre,  New 
York,  of  which,  till  its  destruction  in  1867,  he 
was  joint  lessee.  In  1866,  with  his  brother- 
in-law,  Edwin  Boo^  he  purchased  the  Wal- 
nut Street  th«^,  ^uladelphia,  and  in  1868 
he  was  for  a  short  time  lessee  <a  the  Boston 
theatre.  He  had  also  a  share  in  other 
managements.  Hisfirst  appearance  in Lcmdom 
was  made  in  October  1867  at  the  St.  James's 
theatre  as  Major  Wellington  de  Boots  in 
Stirling  Coyne's  'Everyfody's  Friend,'  re- 
written for  him  and  celled '  A  Widow  Hunt. 
At  the  Princess's  in  Februaryl868  he  was 
Salem  Scudderinarevival  of 'The  Octoroon, 
and  later,  at  the  Strand,  was  the  first  Young 
Qofling  in  '  Fox  Mrntt  Goose,*  On  26  July 
1869  he  was  the  first  Babington  Jones  in  John 
Brougham's '  Among  the  Breakers.*  At  the 
same  house  he  also  played  Toodlee,  Dr.Pan- 
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glow  in  the  '  Heir  abLaw^'  and  other  (urts. 
After  reappearing  in  America  he  wu  again  at 
the  Strand  aa  Br.  Ollapod  in  the '  Poor  Gen- 
tleman,' foUowiatf  it  up  with  !^ul  Pry  and 
BobertTyke  in  the 'School of  Reform?  In 
Norember  1873  he  opened  the  Cfaariiw  Crosa 
theatre,  enaetiDgBoD  Acms  in  the '  fevals,* 
and  on  4  Anil  1874 he  openbd  at  the  Holbom 
as  Phineae  Pettieph(^rge  in  fivron's  '  Thumb- 
BOrew.'  In  the  autumn  of  lo78  he  assumed 
the  mantgement  of  the  Haymarket,  where 
he  modaced  the  *  Cnsis,' Albetr's  adaptation 
of '  Les  Foorchamhanlt.'  'Wills's  '  Ellen,  or 
Lore's  Cunning,'  14  April  1879,  was  a  failure, 
uid  enjoyed  no  better  fortune  when  re- 
written and  produced  on  13  June  as  ''Btag' 
Clarke  then  transferred  the  theatre  to  we 
Bancrofts  and  appeared,  11  Julj  1885,  at 
the  Strand,  which  he  purchased,  as  Cousin 
Johnny  in  a  piece  by  Messrs.  Bae  and  Nisbet 
so  named.  After  acUn^  in  country  theatres 
he  retired  erentnaBy  m  1887,  and  never 
made  a  reamKranee,  though  he  (rften  dis- 
eitssed  it  He  died  on  34  S^t.  1899  at  his 
honsein  Sorlnton-on-Thames,  and  was  boned 
the  Thursday  following  at  Teddington.  He 
married,  in  1869,  Asia  Booth,  daughter  of 
Junius  Brutus  Booth  and  sister  of  Edwin 
Booth,  and  left  two  sews  on  the  stue.  A 
likeness  appeus  in  the  'Era' fin  80  Sept. 
1899. 

Clariie  was  an  excellent  actor  in  old  comedy, 
in  which  his  principal  successes  were  made. 
He  was  a  '  mag|;er^  of  the  Listen  type,  but 
had  more  intensity  than  his  predecessor.  His 
new  creations  were  neither  Tsry  successful 
norvery  important.  A  portion  of  hismethod 
was  due  to  Amoioan  actors  unknown  in  this 
ootmtry, 

[Personal kaowledn;  BiBCoe'sDranuiticList; 
Scott  and  Howard's  Blsncfanid ;  Jeffsrsoa's  Auto* 
biognpby;  SnndaTllmeSiTarioaB  years;  Cook'i 
Nights  at  ths  Flay.}  3.  K. 

CLABKE,  MARY  VXCTTORIA  COW- 
DEN-  (1809-1898),  miscellaneous  writer  and 
compiler  of  a  concordance  to  Shakespeare, 
the  eldest  daughter  of  eleven  children  of 
Vincent  Novello  [q.  v.}  and  his  wife,  Mary 
Sabilla  Hebl,  was  bom  at  240  Oxford  Street, 
London,  on  22  June  1809.  She  was  called 
Victoria  after  her  father's  friend  the  Rev. 
Victor  Fryer,  During  her  early  years  she 
made  at  her  father's  house  the  acquaintance 
of  many  men  distinguished  in  art  and  letters. 
Varley,  Copley  Fielding,  Havell,  and  Cristall 
among  artists,  and  Ohurlea  and  Maiy  Lamb, 
Leigh  Hunt,  and  Keats  among  writers,  were 
included  in  the  circle  of  her  father's  most 
intimate  friends,  and  she  acquired  much  of 
bar  taste  for  literature  from  Haxy  Lamb, 


who  gave  her  lessons  in  Latin  and  poetical 
reading.  She  is  mentioned  as  *  Victoria '  in 
SBTeral  of  Lamb's  letters  to  Vinceiit  No- 
Tello;  and  Lei^  Hunt  and  the  Lambs  m^iH 
tained  thxon|pu>ut  their  lives  most  o&ctio- 
nate  relations  with  her  and  her  huslMuid. 
Her  education  was  entrusted  subsequently  to 
the  care  of  a  M.  Bonnefoy,  who  kept  a  school 
at  Boalogne.  On  her  return  to  England  she 
acted  for  a  short  time  as  governess  in  a 
&mily  named  PnrceU  residing  at  Cranford, 
but  she  was  compelled  to  abandon  this  em- 

Jloyment  owing  to  ill-health.  On  1  Nov. 
828  she  was  affianced  to  Charles  Cowden 
Clarke  [a.  v.l  who  had  been  for  many  years 
a  close  mend  of  the  Novellos,  and  two  years 
later,  on  6  July  1828,  they  were  mairied, 
spending  their  honeviDoon  at  the  'Qrey- 
hound '  at  Enfield.  The  marriage  was  cele- 
brated by  Lamb  in  a  playful  *  Serenato,  for 
two  V(rioes,'  which  he  sent  to  Vincent  Novdio 
in  a  letter  dated  6  Nor.  1838.  Charles  and 
Morv  Oowden-(^k0  oontinued  to  live  with 
the  Novello  fiunilv. 

MrB.Cowden-Clarkehadalrmdypublished 
*  Mr  Arm  Chair,'  under  the  initials  M.  H., 
in  Hone's  'Table  Book '  in  1827.  This  con- 
tribution was  followed  by  others  of  a  similu 
nature  and  a  paper  on  '  The  Assi«iats  in 
currency  at  the  time  of  ths  French  Republic 
of  1793.'  In  1820  she  began  her  most  im- 
portant work, '  The  Complete  Concordance  to 
Shakespeare,  being  a  Verbal  Index  to  all  the 
Passages  in  the  Dramatic  Works  of  the  Poet.' 
The  compilation  occupied  twelve  years,  a 
farther  four  years  being  devoted  to  seeing  it 
through  the  press.  It  originally  appeared  in 
eighteen  monthly  parts,  1844-6,  and  in  the 
latteryearwas  issued  in  one  volume.  Douglas 
Jeirola  noticed  it  in  '  Punch/ breaking  the 
rule  then  observed  agwut  reviews  uurs 
(Notes  and  Queries,  6th  ser.  viii.  479,  8th 
8er.xi.S13).  It  was  by  far  the  most  complete 
work  of  its  kind  whioh  had  hitherto  been 
produced,' and  was  a  remarkable  advance  on 
similar  compilations  .by  .Samuel  Ayscough 
fa.  v.]  in  1790  and  by  Fmnds  Twiss  fq.  v.], 
1606-7.  It  was,  however,  superseded  in 
1894  by  John  Bartlett's  '  New  and  Complete 
Concordance'  (Cambridge,  Mass.  U.S. A.) 

In  November  1847  and  January  1848 
Mrs.  Cowden-Glarke  placed  Mrs.  Molaprop 
in  three  amateur  productions  of  *  The  Rivals.' 
These  private  theatricals  led  to  an  introduc- 
tion through  Leigh  Hunt  to  Charles  IMokens, 
who  persuaded  her  to  perform  in  the  amateur 
company  whichj  under  his  direction,  gave 
representations  in  I^ondon  and  several  ^o- 
vincial  towns  in  aid  of  the  establishment  of  a 
perpetual  ouratorslup  of  Shakespeare's  Inrth-. 
place  at  Stratfbrd-on-Avon  (BteoUeetiim  qf 
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infers,  p.  298).  Mn.  Oowden-Clarke's  r61e> 
jDcladed  Dune  QnickW  in '  The  MerryWiTee 
of  Windsor'  at  the  HaTmarket,  on  16  May 
1848,  Tib  in  '  Every  Man  in  his  Humonr,' 
and  Mrs.  Hillary  in  Kenner's  '  Love^  Imw, 
and  Physic '  on  17  May.  The  repertoire  also 
contained '  Animal  M^^etism,'  'Two  o'clock 
in  the  Morning;,'  and  '  Used  Up,'  and  per^ 
formances  were  ^ven  dnting  June  and  Joly 
at  Liverpool,  Binninffbam,  £dinbm^h,  and 
Glasgow.  In  1849  the  Novelloe  moved  to 
Kice,  and  their  house,  Craven  Hill  Ootta^e 
(9  Graven  Hilt,  Bayswater),  was  taken  by 
the  Oowdeo-Clarkes. 

Meanwhile  Mrs.  Cowden-GIarke'a  pen  was 
ooenpied  in  various  essays  in  Shakespearean 
interpretation.  A  small  volume  entitled 
'Shakes^re  Froverfae;  or,  the  Wise  Saws 
of  our  wisest  Poet  ccdlected  into  a  Modem 
Instance,'  appeared  in  1848,  and  between 
1860  and  1862  was  published,  in  three 
volumes,  a  series  of  fifteen  tales  under  the 
general  title  of  'The  Girlhood  of  Shake- 
speare's Heroines.'  The  tsles  have  each  sepa- 
rate title-pages  and  were  dedicated  among 
others  to  Wiiliftm  Gharles  Macready,  Charles 
Dickens,  Douglas  Jerrold,  Leigh  Hunt,  and 
J.  Payne  Collier.  From  1853  to  1866  Mrs. 
Cowden-Clarke  edited  '  The  Musical  Times,' 
to  which  she  induced  Leigh  Hunt  to  con- 
tribute. She  herself  wrote  for  the  paper  a 
longseries  of  articles  called  *  Music  among 
thePoets.' 

In  1866  the  Cowden-Clarkes  left  England 
permanently  for  Italy.  From  that  year  to 
1861,  the  date  of  Vmcent  Novello's  death, 
they  lived  at  Nice,  removing  after  1861  to 
Genoa,  where  their  house  was  named  Villa 
Novello.  While  atNiceMrs-Cowden-Clarke 
published' World-noted  Women,  or  Types  of 
Womanly  Attributes  of  all  Lands  and  all 
Ages '  (New  York,  1868).  In  1860  she  issued 
'  Shakespeare's  Works,  edited  with  a  scrupu- 
lous revision  of  the  text '  (New  York  and 
London),  and  in  1664  *  The  Life  and  Labours 
of  Vincent  Novello.'  During  the  preceding 
year  she  and  her  husband  began  for  Messrs. 
Cassell  &  Co.  their  annotated  edition  of 
Shakespeare's  plays.  This  was  published  in 
weekly  numbers,  completed  on  16  March 
1868,  and  was  reissued  in  three  volumes 
with  illustrations  by  H.  0.  Selons.  Im- 
mediately alWwttrds  th^  stazted  'The 
Shakespeare  Key,  unlocking  the  Treasures  of 
his  Style,  elucidating  the  Peculiarities  of  bis 
Construction,  and  displaying  the  Beauties  of 
his  Ezpre^on ;  forming  aCompmion  to"  The 
Complete  Concordance  to  Shakespeare."' 
This,  though  finished  in  June  1872,  was  not 
published  until  1879.  During  the  next  few 
years  the  '  Reool lections  ol  Writers'  were 


contributed  by  Mrs.  Oowden-Clarke  and  her 
husband  to  tilie  '  Gcutlnnan'B  Magasine.' 
Charies  Cowden-Olarke  died  in  his  nine- 
tieth year  on  13  March  1877,  and  in  the 
following  year  his  widow  was  in  England 
superintending  the  publication  in  volume 
form  of  the '  HecoUections.'  Hie  series,  con- 
taining letters  and  memoirs  of  John  Keats, 
Leirii  Hunt,  Douglas  Jerrold,  Charles 
Didsens,  and  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb,  ap- 
peared with  a  preface  by  Mrs.  Cowden-Clarke 
in  1878.  She  was  in  England  again  in  the 
Bummerof  1881.  In  1887  she  commemorated 
the  hundredth  anniversary  of  her  hnsband's 
birth  with  a '  Centennial  Biographic  Sketch 
of  Charles  Cowden-Clarke/  which  was 
printed  privately,  and  in  1896  she  published 
a  pleasantly  written  autobiography  entitled 
'My  Long  Life.'  She  died  at  Villa  Novello, 
Genoa,  on  13  Jan.  1898,  in  her  eigbty-uinUi 
year. 

Apart  from  the  works  cited,  and  many 
occasional  contributions  to  newspapers  and 
magazines,  Mrs.  Cowden-Clarke  puoltshed : 
1.  Two  stories  in  'A  Book  of  btories  for 
Young  People'  (1848),  the  remaining  con- 
tributions Being  hy  Mary  Howitt  and  Mrs. 
S.  C.  Hall.  2.  'Kit  Barn's  Adventures  j  or, 
Ihe  Yams  of  an  Old  Mariner,'  1849,  Illustrated 
by  George  Cruikshank.  S. '  The  Iron  Cousin ; 
or,  Mutual  Influence,'  1854, 2  vols.  4. '  The 
Song  of  a  Drop  o'  Wether,'  by  Harry  Wands- 
worth Shortfellow,  1666.  6. '  Trust  and  Re- 
mittance/1873.  6.  'SfaortStoriesinMetncal 
Pttjse,'  1873,  7.  *  A  Rambling  Story,'  1874, 
2vols.  8.<Ver8eWaif^'18eS.  9.'ASeore 
of  Sonnets  to  one  obieet,'  1884.  10. '  Uncle 
Peepandl:  a ChiId'sNoveV1886.  11. 'Me- 
morial Sonnets,'  1888.  She  prepared  with 
her  husband  an  illustrated  volume, 'Many 
Happy  IRetums  of  the  Day:  a  Birthday 
Book,^  1847  (other  editions  1860  and  1869). 
She  also  translated  from  the  French  of  Hec- 
tor Berlioz  'A  Treatise  upon  Modem  In> 
strumentation  and  Orchestration,'  1866. 

SCowden-Clsrke's  Hecotlrctioiis  of  Writers, 
My  Long  Life  ;  Allibone's  Dictionary  of 
English  Literature ;  Tirnea,  14  Jan.  1898  ;  Life 
ana  Labours  of  VinoMit  Novello ;  Men  and 
Women  of  the  Tim^  14th  ed.  1896;  Musioa 
Times,  1  Feb.  1808.]  0.  E.  H. 

OIiA.UaHTON,THOMASLEGH(1808-  - 
1893),  Inshop  of  St.  Albans,  son  of  Thomas 
Claughton,  M.P.,  and  elder  brother  of  Piers 
Calverley  Claughton  [<^.  v.],  was  bom  at 
Hoydock  Lodge,  Winwick,  Lancashire,  on 
6  Nov.  1808.  His  mother  was  Maria,  daugh- 
ter of  Colonel  Thomas  Peter  Legh,  of  Lyme 
Park,  Cheshire.  He  was  educated  at  Rugby 
uid  Trinity  C<dl^,  Oxford,  where  he  was 
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admitted  in  1826,  vu  scholar  in  1837,  fellow 
front  18S3  to  1842,  and  tutor.  Hegniduated 
B.A.  with  first  class  in  Hierts  kmumiorea,  in 
1831,  and  proceoded  MA.  in  183S.  In  1828 
his  poem  on  'Machina  Vi  Vaporig  Impulsa' 
pained  the  uoiversitj  prise  for  Latin  Terse; 
m  1820  ha  won  the  Newdigate  prise  by  a 
poem  on '  Vojt^  of  Diacffranr  to  the  Polar 
HwioDS; '  aiM  in  1882  bore  off  the  prize  for 
a  LAtin  sssay  on  '  De  StMOorum  PiwiplinA.* 
Ha  was  pubbe  examiner  in  1886,  and  select 
preacher  to  the  imiTersitT  in  1841,  1860, 
1863,  and  1868.  From  1862  to  1867  beheld 
the  office  of  professor  of  poetry  at  Oxford, 
and  wrote  a  fine  inangural  ode  on  the  instal- 
lation of  Lord  Derby  as  chancellor  of  the 
nniTeruty  in  1863.  This  is  printed  in 
Baines's  ^Stanley  Papers'  (iil  391}. 

Claughton  was  ordained  in  1834,  but  seems 
to  have  had  no  settled  cure  until  1841,  when 
be  was  presented  by  Lord  "Ward  (after- 
wards Earl  of  Dudley),  whose  tutor  he  hod 
heeOf  to  the  impcHrtant  vioaraffe  of  Kidder- 
minster. This  populous  parish  he  worked 
with  remarkable  energy  for  twentv-six  years, 
and  brought  it  to  a  ht^h  atandara  of  ecclesi- 
astical and  social  activity.  Besides  organis- 
ing a  lanra  staff— almost  aschool— of  curates, 
and  establishing  duly  services  and  efficient 
parochial  visitations,  he  fostered  schools  and 
additional  churches,  and  carried  out  the  rfr- 
storation  of  the  fine  old  parish  church.  Of 
many  local  benevolent  and  educational  in- 
stitutions he  was  either  the  founder  or  liberal 
supporter.  He  was  a  most  effective  if  not 
eloquent  preacher,  and  his  services  for  the 

{lulpit  or  platform  were  constantly  called 
6r  all  over  the  kingdom. 

In  A.pnl  1867  he  was  nominated  as  bishop 
of  Rochester  on  the  ree<»nmendat)on  of  Lord 
Derby,  chief  incidents  which  marked 
his  comparativelj  uneventful  occupancy  of 
that  see  woe  hu  inhibition  of  the  Bev. 
Arthur  Tooth,  vicar  of  St.  James's,  Hatcham, 
in  1877,  and  the  creation  in  the  same  year 
of  the  new  diocese  of  St.  Albans,  by  separa< 
tion  from  that  of  Rochester.  Claughton 
elected  to  be  its  first  bishop,  thus  vacating 
his  original  see  of  Rochester,  thoush  retain- 
ing the  residence  of  Danbury  Palace,  near 
Chelmsford,  Essex.  In  1890,  owing  to  ad- 
vancing years,  he  resigned  his  bishopric,  but 
still  resided  at  Danbury  Palace,  wnere  be 
died  on  26  July  1892.  He  was  buried  in 
St.  Albans  cathedral. 

Olaughton's  sympathies  were  distinctly 
with  the  high  church  party,  but  he  was 
never  an  extreme  man.  lie  was  on  terms 
of  close  intimacy  with  Charles  Wordsworth 
fq.v.], bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  and  with  Bishop 
Samuel  Wilberforce  [q-T.],  and  was  often 


the  companion  of  the  latter  on  his  Scottish 
expeditions. 

He  married,  on  14  June  1843,  the  Hon. 
Julia  Susanna  Ward,  daughter  of  the  tenth 
Lord  Ward,  and  had  issae  five  sons  and  four 
danghters.  His  eldest  daughter  was  mar- 
ried, in  1868,  to  the  Hon,  Augustus  H.  A. 
Annul,  M.P.,  who  died  in  1877 ;  she  after- 
wards became,  in  1881,  the  second  wife  of 
Oeorge  Douglas  Campbell,  e^^th  duke  of 
Argvll  [q.  T.  SttppL] 

Ola^hton  edited  '  Questions  on  the  Col- 
lects, Epistles,  and  Qoq>eU,'  3  vob.  186^-7. 
His  other  publications  consisted  of  single 
sermons  and  charges,  and  an  *  Appeal  to  bis 
Diocese  from  the  Bishop  of  St.  Albans  in 
behalf  of  the  Cathedral,'  &c.,  1878. 

[Guardian,  27  July  1892 ;  Manehester  Oaar- 
dian,  28  July  1892 ;  Life  of  Bishop  Samuel  Wil- 
berforce, hj  hia  aoQ ;  CharUe  Wordsworth's  An- 
nals of  my  E^irly  Idfe,  1891;  MemoirotWalsham 
How,  by  hia  son,  1698 ;  Foster's  Alomni  Oxon. 
1715-1886;  Illuetrat«d  London  Kawa,  80  Jaly 
1892  (portrait)  ;  Brit.  ATus.  Cat. ;  Becollections 
of  Q.  D.  Boyle,  1895,  p.  247  ;  Oxford  English 
Poems,  8th  edit.  1834.]  C.  W.  8, 

CLAY,  CHARLES  (1801-1893),  ovario- 
tomist,  bom  on  37  Dec  1801,  was  second 
son  of  Joseph  Clay,  a  com  factor,  of  Arden 
Mills,  Bredbury,  near  Stockport.  He  was 
an  articled  apprentice  of  Kinder  Wood, 
a  surgeon  of  much  repute  connected  with 
the  Mianchester  and  Salford  Lying-in  Hos- 
pital (now  St,  Mary's  Hospital),  and  from 
the  practice  of  his  master  he  acquired  a 
familiarity  with  midwifery  and  the  diseases 
of  women  which  he  afterwards  turned  to 
good  account.  He  attended  the  practice  of 
the  Boyal  Infirmary  at  MancheateTf  and  in 
1831  matriculated  at  the  Edinbutvh  Unive> 
sity,  though  he  took  no  dwree,  lie  qualified 
as  licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
of  Edinburgh  in  1823,  and  then  settled  at 
Ashton-und^r'Lvne,  acting  for  a  time  as 
medical  officer  oi  health  for  Audenshaw. 

He  moved  to  101  Piccadilly,  Manchester, 
in  1839,  was  admitted  an  extra-licentiate  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London 
in  1842,  and  on  13  Sept.  in  this  year  he  re- 
moved successfully  an  ovarian  tumour 
weighing  thirty-six  pounds.  It  is  said  that 
the  operation  was  completed  in  ten  minutes. 
It  brought  him  immediate  fame,  and  such 
practice  that  in  1848  he  published  a  series 
of  forty  cases  of  abdominal  section,  of  which 
thirty-three  were  performed  for  the  removal 
of  ovarian  tumours.  He  was  compelled 
about  this  time  to  relinquish  the  more  ardu- 
ous duties  of  his  profession,  though  he  still 
continued  to  operate ;  and  in  ISGopublished 
a  paper  in  the  '  Lancet,'  ^ving  an  account 
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<tf  111  caseB  of  ovariotomy,  seTent-y-fleTen  of 
which  h&d  been  succesefut.  There  appear 
to  be  no  records  of  any  further  raaultfl,  but 
Clay  wrote  in  1880  that  he  had  performed 
nearly  four  hundred  operations,  tnough  he 
does  not  say  th^  were  oTariotomies,  nor 
does  he  enter  into  detail  as  to  th«r  natura. 
In  1846  he  removed  the  utems  with  a  fibrcnd 
tumour,  and  thus  anticipated  Engtoe  Koa* 
berU  hjr  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Clay  also  wrote  in  1846  on  the  thera- 
peutic value  of  inspiaaated  or-gall.  He  waa 
the  first  in  this  country  to  cure  varicose 
veins  with  Vienna  paste  in  the  manner  re- 
commended by  Stanislas  Laiigier  (179&- 
1872).  He  invented  a  specuhim  for  the 
better  performance  of  the  operation  of  squint, 
and  he  r^orted  the  results  of  his  treatment 
for  vomiting  during  pn^ancy,  and  by  the 
administration  of  the  mineral  acids  in  dia- 
betes. He  served  the  office  of  pre«dent  of 
the  Manchester  Medical  Societv,  and  was  at 
one  lime  the  senior  medical  officer  and  lec- 
turer on  the  principles  and  practice  of  mid- 
wifery at  St.  Mar/s  Hospital,  Hknchester. 

Early  in  life  Clay  was  much  interested  in 
geology  and  archsolo^,  and  spent  much 
of  his  time  in  collecting  fossils.  He  had 
a  large  collection  of  early  works  on  mid* 
irifery  and  gynsecology,  many  of  which 
he  gave  to  the  Manchester  Medical  Society 
and  to  the  Obstetrical  Society  of  London. 
He  also  gathered  together  upwards  of  a 
thousand  editions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment, the  collection  being  sold  by  Messrs. 
Sotheby  in  1883.  In  1871  he  was  president 
of  the  Manchester  Numismatical  Society. 
He  wrote  a  work  on  the  currency  of  the 
Isle  of  Man,  from  its  earliest  wpearance  to 
the  time  of  its  asumilation  with  the  British 
cwnage,  ud  he  formed  a  collection  em- 
bracing every  known  coin  in  the  kingdom 
of  Man,  which  waa  sold  t<a  IQOl.  He  also 
made  one  of  the  largest  collections  ever 
formed  of  the  copper  and  silver  coinage  of 
the  United  States,  which  was  afterwards 
purchased  by  the  Americangovemment  ibr 
aOOl.  Early  in  his  career  Cla^  was  the  edi- 
tor of  the  '  Ashtou  Beformer.^ 

Clay  died  at  Poulton-le-Fylde,  near  Black- 
pool, on  19  Sept.  1893.  He  was  twice  mar- 
ried :  first,  in  1823,  to  the  eldest  daughter 
of  John  Vaudrey,  surgeon  at  his  old  home, 
Bredbury,  near  Stockport.  He  had  three 
children  by  her,  but  they,  with  their  mother, 
died  before  he  left  Auiton-under^Lyne  in 
1839.  He  marrie^  secondly,  a  daughter  of 
Joa^  Boreham  of  BAverhiU,  Suffolk. 

Cby  may  fairly  be  ranrded  as  the  fatiier 
of  ovariotomy  as  ur  as  Enn^  is  concerned ; 
indeed,  Peaslee  sayt  of  him  {Ovarian  Tu- 


mourt,  New  York,  1873,  p.  272),  *To  Dr. 
Charles  Clay  of  Manchester,  however,  more 
than  to  all  other  operatora  the  oredit  belongs 
of  having  plaeed  the  cnteration  of  ovariotomy 
on  a  rare  foundation.'  Fehr  calls  him  *the 
(Hriginal  hero  (tf  the  opention.'  WhenOUy 
penormed  his  first  operation  ovariotomir  had 
Seen  done  by  Ephndm  McDowell  (1771- 
1880)  and  others  in  Amwtcs  less  than 
twenty  times;  about  ten  soccessM  cases 
had  been  published  by  different  provincial 
snrgeons.  John  Lizara  (1783-1800)  had 
met  with  such  ill-success  in  Edinbu^h  that 
he  had  not  persevered  in  his  endeavours, 
and  no  surgeon  had  performed  the  operation 
successfully  in  London.  It  showed,  there- 
fore, a  grasp  of  surgical  principle,  and  an 
UDusuaT  boldness  of  thought  and  action  for 
Charles  Clay,  then  a  general  practitioner, 
without  a  ho^ital  or  other  official  position, 
to  commence  the  systematic  performance  of 
a  novel  operation  of  such  magnitude,  dis- 
countenanced as  it  was  by  most  of  1^  lead- 
ing surgeons.  Parthr  fiom  these  causes, 
and  partly  from  the  fact  that  the  pnhlished 
accounts  of  the  cases  were  said  to  m  want- 
ing in  detail,  Cla^  never  influenced  the 
opmion  of  the  medical  profession  so  widdy 
as  might  have  been  expected  from  his  know- 
ledge, his  ability,  and  his  ea^wrience.  He 
felt  Ireenly  this  want  of  public  rec<^nition, 
which  culminated  in  an  unseemly  wrangle 
in  1880.  Clay  has  the  further  merit  that 
he  advocated  the  use  of  a  long  incision 
through  the  abdominal  wall,  a  method 
which,  though  it  was  not  quite  novel,  was 
held  by  his  contemporaries  to  be  incorrect. 
He  was  also  the  first  (1843)  to  employ 
drainage  in  abdominal  surgery,  and  he 
brought  into  use  the  term  'ovariotomy/ 
which,  it  is  sud,  was  sa^ested  to  him  by 
Sir  James  Young  Simpson  [a.  v.l 

Clay's  works  were:  1.  *Tbe  British  Re- 
cord of  Obstetric  Medicine  and  Surgery  for 
1848  and  1849/  Manchester,  1848-9,  Svo. 
Clay  was  himself  the  principal  contributor 
to  these  two  volumes,  which  contain  many 
interesting  articles,  with  transUtions  of  rare 
and  valuable  monographs  upon  obstetric 
medicine  and  svugfrr.  The  further  issue 
was  discontinued,  as  the  venture  proved  un- 
successful financially.  2.  '  The  Results  of 
all  the  Otterations  for  the  Extirpation  of 
Diseased  Ovaria  by  the  large  Incision  from 
13  Sept.  1842  to  the  present  Time,'  Man- 
chester, 1848,  8vo.  3.  'The  Complete 
Handbook  of  Obstetric  Surgery,*  London, 
1856, 12mo ;  3rd  edit.  liondon,  1874,  8vo. 
4.  'Qeoloffical  Sketches  and  Observations 
on  Fossil  Vegetable  Remains,  &c.,  from  the 
great  South  Lancashire  Coal  Field/  London, 
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1839, 8vo.  6.  '  History  of  tha  Curreocj  of 
the  Isle  of  Man,'  1849,  8to.  6.  '  Pnxwed- 
ings  of  the  Maodiester  Numismatic  Sodetj, 
oomducted  mi  edited  by  Gharies  Olay, 
I^eudont  of  Uw  Soraety,'  1671-2,  4to. 

[Oontemponuy  Hedleal  Hen,  by  John  Ley- 
land,  Leieeeter,  1888 ;  Brit.  Med.  Joan.  1880 ; 
obitoary  noUeea  in  th«  lAneet,  1893,  ii.  846, 
mod  in  the  TranaaeticMM  of  the  Obstetrics]  So- 
ciety of  London,  1894,  xzxrL  100;  additional 
inforntaticm  kindly  ^ven  by  Dz.  Uoyd  KoberU 
of  Uaoobester.]  D'A.  P. 

GLAT,  FREDERICK  (1830-1889),  musi- 
cian, was  bom  in  the  Rue  Chaillot,  Paris, 
on  3  Aug.  1839,  though  he  himself  gave 
1840  as  the  date  of  his  birth.  His  &theT 
was  James  Clay  [q.  t.I  Being  ori^nally  in- 
tended for  political  life,  he  was  for  some 
years  engaged  in  the  treasury  department, 
and  was  private  secretary  to  Hen^  Bou- 
verie  'William  Brand  (afterwards  Yiscount 
Hampden)  [q.v.  Suppl.1,  patronage  secretarr 
totbetzearary.  From  childhood  he  ditplayed 
musical  talent ;  his  only  teacher  was  MoUqne 
at  Puis,  exewt  that  twe  a  short  period  he  had 
lesstnu  from  Moriti  H&uptmann  of  Leipzig. 
In  1869  he  compoeed  aa  operetta,  'The 
Hrate's  Ide,'  which  was  privately  peiformed 
amatenra,  as  was  also  a  second  operetta, 
ut  of  Kght,*  m  1860.  The  reception  of 
these  encouraged  him  to  attempt  a  larger 
work,  and  he  collaborated  with  Tom  Tarlor 
in  '  Court  and  Cottage,'  which  was  pubuely 
heard  in  1862  with  decided  soccess;  but  lie 
did  not  relinquish  bis  political  career  or  be- 
come a  professional  musician  until  eereral 
years  later.  He  formed  a  close  friendship 
with  Sir  Arthur  Sulliran  [q- v.  SuppL],  and 
their  extemporised  piaaolbrte  duets  were 
most  BUCoeesmL  Clay's  fourth  work  was  an 
mem  ia  wwaotj'Oonstance,'  toalibrettol^ 
XW,  Bobertscm ;  it  was  produced  at  Covent 
Garden  on  33  Jan.  18B6.  Many  songs  were 
composed  about  this  time,  and  a  cantata, 
'  The  Knights  of  the  Cross,'  was  published 
in  I860.  He  then  returned  to  dramatic 
work,  and  T.  (German  Reed  produced  his 
'  Ages  Ago,'  written  in  oollaboration  with 
W.  S.  Oilbert,  on  22  Nor.  1869)  it  was 
followed  by  'The  Bold  Recruit,'  on  20  June 
1870,  and  '  Happy  Arcadia,'  to  a  libretto  by 
Gilbert,  on  28  Oct.  1872.  Clay  also  set  the 
operettas  'The  Gentleman  in  Block'  (1870), 
•  Oattarina*  (1874), '  Princess  Toto '  and  'Don 
Quixote'  (1875),  besides  composing  inci- 
dental music  for  '  Twelfth  Night'  and  AU 
bery's '  Oriana,'  and  portions  of '  The  Blaek 
Orook '  and  the  spectacular  piece  '  Babil  and 
B^ou.'  Hr.  W.Kuhe  oonunisuoned  him  to 
compose  a  cantata  for  the  festivals  then 
annually  held  in  the  Dome  at  Brighton. 


CQay  accordingly  set  a  libretto,  oonstrueted 
by  W.  G.  Wilb  from  Moore's  '  Lalla  Rookh,' 
and  conducted  the  work  on  13  Feb.  1877. 
Its  Buooass  was  so  great  that  it  was  repeated 
at  tha  fostival  of  lw8,and  is  even  yet  occa- 
sionally performed.  ^thewittter«1877-8 
ClayTisited  Amerioa.  He  produced  no  other 
important  compontion  until  1888,  when  he 
collaborated  with  Mr.  G.  R.  Sims  in  a  comio 

rra,  'The  Merry  DucheBs,'  performed  at 
Royalty  Theatre  on  28  May.  His  last 
work,  a  &iry  spectacular  opera, '  The  Golden 
Ring,'  also  written  in  collaboration  with  Mr. 
G.  K.  Bms,  was  completed  in  the  same  year, 
and  produced  at  the  re-opening  of  the  Al- 
hambra  on  8  Dec.,  Clay  conducting.  Only 
a  few  hours  later  he  was  quite  suddenly 
struck  with  paralysis  while  walking  in  Bow 
Street  with  Mr.  Sims.  Some  necessary  altera- 
tions in '  The  Golden  Ring '  were  made  by 
Sir  Arthur  Sullivan.  Clay  lingered  for  Bome 
years,  and  although  there  was  a  slight  re- 
covery in  1889,  he  died  on  34  Nov.  of  iMt 
year  at  Oxford  House,  Great  Mariow. 

Clay's  mnueal  poirers  wm  lyrical  xather 
than  dramatic.  His  opens  and  operettas 
have  not  been  retained  on  the  repertory,  but 
several  of  his  songs  are  still  favourites.  They 
are,  in  constmctitm  as  well  as  feelimr,  closely 
allied  to  the  songs  of  his  friend  Sullivan, 
and  have,  like  them,  the  rare  power  of  satis- 
fying alike  the  performer,  the  connoisseur, 
and  the  uncultivated  heajer.  One  of  the 
very  best,  '  She  wandered  down  the  moun- 
tain side,'  was  specially  successful.  An- 
other of  Clay's  best  songs, '  The  Sands  o' 
Dee,'  has  remaiaed  famuiar.  There  are 
several  effective  numbers  in  '  Lalla  Rookh,' 
including  a  tuneful  qoartet, '  Mom  wanes, 
we  must  away,'  and  a  grand  acanOf  de- 
scribing thenmotHU,  with  a  vwy  xealistio 
orchestral  interiude.  This  cantata  also  con- 
tains Cla/s  most  sttceassfnl  piece,  the  ballad 
'  ni  sing  thee  songs  of  Araoy,'  a  tenor  solo 
not  of  a  conventional  pattern,  very  richly 
harmonised,  and  so  gratefully  written  for  the 
singer  that  performers  and  audiences  have 
always  delighted  in  it.  It  was  first  sung  1^ 
Mr.  Edwaixl  Lloyd,  and  was  one  of  the 
pieces  regularly  given  by  him  at  his  farewell 
tour  in  1900. 

I^Sir  Arthur  Sullivan's  article  on  Clay  in  Grove's 
Diet,  of  Music  and  Musicians;  Daily  News, 
28  Nov.  1889;  Referee,  26  Nov.  1900;  The 
Ch«r  and  Mv^eal  Record,  l»66,  pp.  886,  401, 
41fi.  419;  BrigfatoD  Chuette,  18  Feb.  1878; 
OlavVi  Wtffks;  mfiwmatMB  from  B,  S.  Bo^ 
m-l  H.  D. 

OIATTOir,  JOHN  (1843-1888),  actor, 
whose  real  name  was  John  Alfred  Cnlthrop, 
was  son  of  James  T.  and  E.  Naylor  Oalthn^ 
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of  Deeping,  Lincolnahire.  He  web  born  at 
QoBberton,  Uncolnshire,  on  14  Feb.  1848, 
uid  entered  Merchant  Taylors'  School  in 
1868.  He  subsequently  studied  Qerman  at 
Bonn,  with  a  view  toth!e  Indian  ciTil  aerrice. 
After  some  practice  as  an  amateur  he  joined 
Mita  Herbert's  ccnnpany  at  the  St.  James's, 
appeamw  on  27  Feb.  1666  as  Hastings  in 
'  She  Stoap«  to  Conquer.'  At  the  Olympic  he 
played  in '  Six  Monuis  Ago,'  and  was  Landry 
Barbean  in  *  The  Grasshopper'  (*  La  Petite 
Fadette'),  On  the  opennw  of  the  new 
Queen's  theatre,  24  Oct.  1867,  he  was  the 
first  Colney  Hatch  in 'He's  a  Lunatic,' W 
Felix  Dale  (Mr.  Herman  Merivale).  He 
played,  at  tha  Qneen's,  Kidgelr  in  '  Dearer 
than  Life,'  Monlts  in  '  Oliver  Twist,'  Medli- 
cott  in  '  Time  and  the  Hour,'  and  Gregory 
Danville  in  the  '  Lancashire  Lass.'  At  the 
Gaiety  he  was,  on  27  March  1869,  the  Earl  of 
Mount  Forresteourt  in  Bobertson's  'Dreams,' 
•ad  was  also  Oalthoipe  in  Mr.  Gilbert^s '  An 
Old  Score,'  Vanbert  m  the  '  Life  Chase,'  Joe 
Lennard  in '  Unde  IHck's  2)arUng,'  uid  Victor 
Trematneitt'Awakinir,'  Hewasseenatdie 
Vaudeville  as  JoseiA  Soi&ee,  ud  Daule  in 
'London  Assurance,'  and  at  the  Lyceum 
as  Louis  XIU  in  '  Richelieu,'  and  Juan  de 
Miraflores  in  Mr,  Hamilton  Aidi'a  '  Philip.' 
At  the  Princess's  he  plaved  the  brothers  m 
the  '  Corsican  Brothers,'  and  Nigel  in  the 
'King  o'  Scots.'  At  the  Court  he  was 
Jaggers  in  '  Great  Expectations,'  Jormell  in 
Craven's  '  Coats  of  Fire,'  and  GeotKe  de 
Chavannes  in '  Lady  Flora.'  As  Hugh  Trevor 
in  '  All  for  her,'  produced  on  18  Oct.  1876 
at  the  Mirror,  formerly  the  Holbom,  he 
obtuned  his  greatest  success  in  sorious  parts. 
,  Osip  in  Loni  Newty's  version  of  'Les 
Danischeib '  (St.  Jamas'^  6  Jan.  1877)  was 
also  a  success,  as  was  his  Henry  Beanclerc 
in  'IHplonuu^'  at  the  Vnaoe  of  Wales's, 
where  ne  Biao  played  George  d'AIroy  in 
'Caste'  (January  1879).  He  was  Robert 
Dudley  to_  the  Mary  Stuart  of  Madame 
Mocyeska,  in  an  adaptation  by  Lewis  Wing- 
field  from  SchiUer.  On  24  Sept.  1881  he 
opened,  as  Raoul  de  Latour  in  'Honour,' 
the  Court  theatre,  in  the  management  <k 
which  he  was  joined  by  Arthur  Cecil  [q.  v. 
Suppl.]  Changing  his  line,  he  appeared  in 
comic  playa  by  Mr,  Pinero  and  other  writers. 
He  was,  15  Feb.  1882,  Chiff  in  the  <  Manager' 
and  Bartley  Venn  in '  My  Little  Girl,'  and 
Was  aeen  subsequently  as  Charles  Tracy  in 
the  '  Parvenn,'  Sir  George  Dexter  in  '  Com- 
rades,' Rot.  Humphrey  ^ariand  in  the '  Rec- 
tor,' Robert  Streigbtley  in  the '  Millionaire,' 
Lewis  JjoJiff  in  '  Margenr's  Lovers,'  Duo  de 
Chavrense  m  *Devotion,'lBirGeo^  Oaiteret 
in  the  '  Opal  Ring,*  Ool(mel  Lul^  in  the 


'Magistrate,'  Admiral  Ranking  in  the 
'  Schoolmistresa,'  and  the  Very  Rev.  Dean 
Jedd  in '  Dandy  Didi.'  The  piece  last  named 
was  given  on  27  Jan.  1B87,  and  was  the  last 
production  of  the  management.  While 
touring  with  it  Clayton  died,  on  27  Fab. 
1888,  at  Canning  Street,  Liverpool.  His 
remains  were  intened  in  Brompton  oemeteiy. 
Clayton  married  a  daughter  m  Dion  Bouei- 
cault  [q.  V.  Snppl.],  who  survived  him.  He 
was  a  good  actor,  both  in  drama  and  comedy, 
with  a  bluff,  effective,  breezv,  and  powerful, 
sometimes  too  powernil,  style. 

[Personal knowledge ;Gra,  3 March;  Scotland 
Howaid's  Blanchud;  IWoe's  Dramatic  List; 
Robinson'a  Register  of  Herchaot  Taylors'  School ; 
Era  Altuanock,  variouB  years ;  The  Thsatie, 
varioua  yeora;  Athenteam.  various  yean.] 

J.  K. 

CLEMENT  or  Lunthoitt  (<;.  1190f), 
known  also  as  Clhuknt  ow  Gloitobsisb, 
theological  writer,  was  probably  a  relative 
and  poanbly  a  brother  of  Miws  de  Gloa- 
cester,  earl  of  Hueford  [see  Gxovomibb], 
who  was  bnried  at  LlantGony  in  Glonoester- 
shire.  He  was  educated  at  liaathony, 
where  he  snbsequently  became  canon,  sub- 

Cr,  and  prior,  and  witnessed  a  charter  of 
id,  who  was  bishop  of  St.  David's  from 
1147  to  1176.  He  issaidto  have  been  negli- 
gent of  the  affairs  of  his  monastery,  ana  to 
have  died,  probably  about  1190,  of  aparaly  tic 
stroke.  Giraldus  Cambrensis  (Opnv,  Rolls 
Ser.  vi.  S9)  speaks  highly  of  his  learning, 
and  Osbert  of  Clare  mentions  him  as  one  of 
the  most  illustrious  men  of  his  age  (Habdt, 
Deaor.  Oat.  ii.  424). 

To  judge  from  the  number  of  manu- 
scripts of  his  works  which  have  survived, 
dement  was  one  of  the  most  popular  theo- 
lo^oal  writers  of  the  middle  agea,  Hia 
pnncipal  work  a^teen  to  have  been  hn 
'  Concordia  Quataor  Evangelistarum,'nuuu^ 
scripts  of  which  are  extant  at  University 
College,  Oxford  (MS.  xix.  86),  Trini^  Col- 
lege, Oxford  (MS.  ii.  1),  Merton  Cotl^ 
(MS.  ocxi  1),  JsBus  College  (MS.  xlix^, 
Cambridge  Univeraitv  Libronr  (MS.  Dd.  i. 
17),  in  Brit.  Mus.  Royal  MS.  3  A  x.,  and 
at  Pembroke  CoUc^,  Cambridge.  This  work 
is  said  to  have  been  tnmslated  by  WyoUffe 
or  one  of  Wycliffe's  followers ;  and  inRo^al 
MS.  17  C.  xxxiii.  is  '  Clement  of  Lantonie'a 
Harmony  of  the  Gospels  in  12  books,  Eng- 
lished by  John  Wiclif;'  there  is  another 
copy  of  the  same  in  Bai^l  MS.  17  D.  viii., 
and  another  English  version  which  6oeB  not 
claim  to  be  by  Wydifb  is  in  the  Bodkuaa 
(MS.  F.  ii.) ;  in  Lambeth  MS.  694  f.  47  is  a 
tract  claiming  to  he  Wycliflfo's  '  Pre&ce  to 
his  Version  m  the  Evangelical  Harmony,  of 
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GlemenB  Lanthonienais.'  Clement's  work  is 
said  to  have  been  completed  by  William  of 
Nottingham  fq-v.],  but  William's  treatise 
wa«  appaiwtly  s  separate  work.  'The 
'tsrtia  pun  seriei  eoitoettt  qaatnor  Eran- 
finfiomm '  ii  extant  in  ths  Bodleaan  (HS. 
B.  7 ;  Bbuubv),  and  extracts '  ez  GI«nente 
snper  Eratwelia '  are  extant  in  Oambr.  Unir. 
lAa.  MS.  Mm.  ii.  18.  Distinct  from  the 
•  Concordia '  was  Clement's  '  CommBntarr 
on  the  Four  Oospels,'  extant  at  St.  Mar;  s 
Goll^,  Winchester,  in  the  cathedral  library 
at  Hereford,  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and 
among  Bishop's  Mere's  manuscripts  at  Nor- 
wich (Bbbnabd,  ii.  1S40,  1610,  8245, 8246, 
9260)  ;  this  consists  mainly  of  extracts  from 
the  fathers. 

Of  Clement's  other  works  his  '  Oommen- 
taiius  in  Acta  Apoetolorum'  is  extant  in 
Brit.  Mns.  R^al  MS.  SA.x.,  his  <  Oom- 
mentartos  in  vll  E[ristolu  C^onioas  *  is 
Lambeth  HS.  289;  and  Bodleian  Ma  E.  6 
contains  his  'ExplanatioBaperalaaelierabin 
et  seraphin'  uia  'Liber  Fsalmorum  cam 
glo8aaC»ementisLuitoiiieniis.'  Other  works 
not  known  to  be  extant  ue  ascribed  to  him 
by  Bale  and  Fits. 

[Sstoria  Lanthoniensis  in  Cotton  HS.  jTilina 
D.  X ;  Bftraatd's  Oat  MS3.  Aiigli»,i.  2313, 2833, 
2568,  8650,  6106,  ii.  1340,  1610,  6216,  8240, 
9260,  iii.  337  ;  Coxe's  Cab.  MSS.  in  ColL  Ao- 
lisque  Oxon. ;  Cat  MSS.  ia  Unir.  JAhe.  Oambr. ; 
Cat.  Kojal  USS.  Brit  Mas. ;  Todd'i  Oat.  Lam- 
beth MSS. ;  Hardy's  Dosor.  Oat  ii.  434 ;  Whar- 
ton's Anglia  Sacra,  ii.  822 ;  Dnxdale's  Monasti- 
con,  ii.  66;  Tanner's  Sibliotbees;  Gimtdas 
Cambreosis  (BoUs  Ser.},  ti.  39 ;  Wriaht's  Biogr. 
Brit  Lit  ii.  365-8;  Chevalier's  Bepertoire; 
Arnold's  Seleet  English  Works  of  Wyclif,  lotrod. 
p.  T.]  A  P.  P. 

OLEBK,  Sis  GEORGE  RUSSELL 
(;i800-1888),  Indian  civilian,  bom  at  Wort- 
ing  House  in  Hampshire,  was  the  eldest  son 
of  John  Clerk  of  Worting  Hoose,  by  bis 
wife,  the  daughter  and  oobeiiess  of  Carew 
Mildmay  of  Shawford  House,  Hampshire. 
He  was  educated  at  Halleybury  College,  and 
entered  tbeservieeof  theEastlndiaOompany 
as  a  writer  on  80  A]}ril  1817.  On  SO  Aug. 
1819  he  became  assistant  to  the  magistrate 
of  the  aubarbs  of  Calcutta,  and  in  1830 
assistant  in  the  office  of  l^e  superintendent 
of  fltamps.  On  80  Jnm  he  was  transferred 
to  Kuadea  as  asHstant  to  ths  magistrate, 
judj^  and  rec^Btrar,  and  on  18  Nov.  he 
beeame  first  aanstant  to  the  secretary  to  the 
gOTemment  in  secret  and  political  depart- 
ments. On  28  Nov.  1821  he  was  nominated 
second  •ssiatont  to  the  resident  in  Bajput^na. 
On  IS  Hardi  1824  he  visited  England  on 
Uftve,  tetuming  in  1827,  and  on  17  Aug. 


was  appointed  first  assistant  to  tbe  resident 
at  Belhi.  On  28  Jane  1831  he  was  made 
political  agent  at  Amb&la,  and  then  be- 
came in  succession  British  envoyat  Lahore, 
where  he  played  a  distinguished  port,  and 
on  11  Nov.  1846  goremor  of  Bombay,  fie 
resigned  the  last  office  early  in  1848,  and, 
returning  to  England,  was  created  K.O.B. 
on  27  April  1848.  He  declined  the  gover- 
norahip  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but  in 

1863  undertook  the  duties  of  a  commissioner 
for  settling  the  boundoiy  of  the  colony  and 
arranging  for  the  establishment  of  inde- 
pendence in  the  Orange  Free  State,  and  in 

1864  handed  over  the  government  of  the 
Orange  Free  State  to  a  convention  of  Boera. 
In  1856  he  was  nominated  permanent  under- 
secretary to  the  India  board,  on  the  recon- 
struction of  the  India  administration,  in 
18£7  be  became  secretory  of  the  India  board, 
and  in  1868  permanoat  onder-eecrstarr  of 
state  f<»  India  to  Lord  Stanly  and  Sir 
Charles  Wood  (afterwards  first  Vucoonfe 
Halifax;)  [q.v.]  On  23  April  1860  he  was  B 
second  time  nominated  governor  of  Bombay, 
but  he  resigned  in  April  1862  in  conse* 
qnenoe  of  ill-health.  He  was  succeeded  hr 
his  warm  friend  Sir  Henry  Bartle  Edwaitl 
Frere  [q.  v.],  and  on  14  Dec.  1863  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  Indian  counciL 
On  the  establishment  of  the  order  of  the 
Star  of  India  on  26  June  1861  he  was  made 
a  knight,  and  on  its  extension  on  24  May 
1866  he  was  nominated  G.C.S.I.  He  died 
in  London  on  25  July  1889  at  his  residence, 
38  Elm  Park  Gardens.  He  married  Mary 
(A  28  Nov.  1878),  widow  of  Colonel  Stewart. 

\Timea,  27  July  1889;  Men  of  the  Time, 
1687;  Dodvell  and  Mites's  Bta^el  Oivil  Ser- 
Tsnts,  1880 ;  Stat«8man  and  Frund  of  India, 
4  Feb.  1688;  Roberts's  Forty-one  Years  in 
ladia,  1807,  i.  440 ;  Martinean's  Life  of  Frere, 
1890 ;  Noble's  South  Afriea,  1677.  pp.  156-62.1 

£.  L  0. 

CLOSE,  JOHN  (1816-1891),  'Poet 
Close,'  bora  at  Gunnerside,  Swaledale,  on 
the  estate  of  Lord  Wensleydale,  in  1816, 
was  the  son  of  Jarvis  Close,  a  batcher,  who 
was  well  known  all  over  the  countryside  as 
a  Wesleyan  local  preacher.  Soon  after 
1880,  while  still  a  butcher's  lad,  Close  began 
issuing  little  paper  tracts  of  verse  of  the 
cheap-jack  order— 'Sam  Dowell,'  'The 
Littto  Town  Poet.'  'Dr.  Caxton  and  Dr. 
Silverpen,*  'The  Old  Farm  House,*  'The 
Satirist,'  'Book  of  the  Ohronicles,*  'A 
Month  in  London,'  'Adventures  of  an 
Author,'  and  many  fly-sheets.  In  1846 
he  established  himseft  as  a  printer  in  Eirkby 
Stephen.  He  had  not  a  spark  of  literary 
talent  of  any  kind,  but  his  asndnity  in  he- 
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mora  Mpeeially  the  geatl^^  at  the  dis- 
triotj  vm  him  patrone  who  in  April  1660 
ohtaiued  for  him  a  cItII  list  penuon  of  602. 
on  the  recommendation  of  Ii<Mrd  PalmerBton. 
The  hestowal  of  each  reco^tion  on  so  in- 
oompotent  a  writer  excited  widespread 
anuiement.  In  the  House  of  Commons  on 
2  May  1861  William  Stirling  aahed  the  first 
lord  of  the  treasury  if  a  pension  of  fiO/.  had 
been  recently  granted  to  J.  Close  of  Kirkby 
Stephen,  who  styled  himself '  Poet  Laureate 
to  his  Muesty  the  King  of  Grand  Bonny ' 
{Samard,  8rd  ser.  clxir.  1876).  Palmer- 
■ton  relied  that  he  had  conferred  thepension 
upon  the  recommendation  of  Lord  Carlisle, 
Lord  Lonadal^  and  other  nntlemeQ.  Lons- 
dale remuned  utiiful  to  hu  '  lake-poet/  but 
most  of  doae's  othor  noUe  patrons,  after 
the  fasillade  of  banter  and  quotation  m  the 
London  press,  seem  to  have  grown  ashamed 
of  the  countenance  they  had  giren  to  such 
a  doggerel  baid,  and  Otoee  had  to  exchange 
his  pension  (the  warrant  for  which  wis 
cancelled  in  May  1861)  for  a  grievance,  of 
which  he  made  the  best  possible  use.  He 
received  a  grant  of  100/.  from  the  Royal 
Bounty  in  Jime  1861,  as  a  measure  of  com- 
pensation, but  he  continued  for  thirty  years 
longer  to  issue  little  pamphlets  of  metrical 
balderdashj  interspersed  with  documents  re- 
lating to  hu  wxwg^  from  the  *  Poet's  Hall,' 
Kirkby  Stephen,  ma  a  little  stall  near  ^he 
landing  stan,  Bowness;  by  theae  means  he 
extorted  shuHngs  from  thonsands  (rf  sum- 
mvc  Tisitors  to  Windermere,  and  stamps 
from  namerons  qrmpafthisers  all  over  the 
oountar.  He  may  be  termed  a  surrirol  of 
the  old  packman-poet  in  the  last  stages  of 
his  d^rndation.  He  died  at  Kirkby  Ste- 
phen on  16  Feb.  1801,  and  was  buned  on 
18  Feb,  in  the  cemetery  there;  he  left  a 
widow,  a  married  daughter,  and  two  sons. 
The  amuung  reference  to  '  Poet  Close '  in 
'Ferdinando  and  Elvira;  or,  the  Qentle 
Pieman,'  is  familiar  to  readers  of  Bfr.  W.  8. 
aUbert's '  Bab  Ballads.' 

[Times,  17  Feb.  18B1 ;  Bliuteated  London 
News,  ai  Fab.  1891  fportrait);  Penrith  Ob- 
Bsrrw,  17  and  24  Feb.  1891 ;  Daily  News, 
Tork^iire  Post,  Newoastle  Leader,  and  St. 
James's  Qmtta,  17-lS  Feb.  1891  ;  Claw's  Poet 
Close  and  his  Pension,  in  8  pta.  1861 ;  Foaticsl 
Works  of  J.  Close,  '  Under  Royal  Patronage,' 
Eirkby  Stephen,  I860,  pts.  1-^ ;  BriL  Mas. 
Cat.]  T.  3. 

CLOUGH,  ANNE  JEMIMA  (1820- 
1892\  first  principal  of  Newnham  College, 
Camoridge,  the  third  child  of  James  Butler 
Clough,  a  cotton  merchant,  and  his  wife 
Anne,  daughter  of  John  Perfect,  was  bom  at 


Liverpool  on  20  Jan.  1930.  Arthur  Hof^ 
ClouiHL  [q.  T.],  the  poet*  was  her  brotl^. 
In  iSSS  James  do^gh  took  his  frmilr  to 
Charieston,  Sontli  (Mrolina,  where  Uiey 
remained  for  fourteen  years.  Anne,  who 
during  that  period  was  solely  educated  1^ 
her  mother,  spent  the  summers  of  1828  uid 
1831  in  England.  She  has  well  described 
her  childish  experiences  at  Charleston  in 
the  'Poems  and  Prose  Bemains'  of  her 
brother,  Arthur  Huf^  Clough  (c[.  pp.  8-9). 
She  returned  to  liverpool  in  4.8S6,  and  re- 
sided there  for  the  next  sixteen  years.  Her 
intention  was  to  become  a  writer,  but  she 
occupied  herself  mainly  in  teochiiu;,  taking 
classes  at  the  Welsh  national  school  founded 
by  her  &ther,  at  aSunday  school,  andholdmg 
school  on  hw  ownaoconnt  at  home  for  older 
^Is.  When  her  father  fuled  in  1841  Anne, 
m  order  to  help  pay  off  snne  of  the  ddita, 
started  a  rwular  school,  which  she  con- 
tinued until  1846.  HerfatherdiedonldOot 
1844.  She  found  time  for  private  study, 
although  in  addition  to  the  school  duties 
she  had  to  help  her  mother  in  domestic 
work.  Her  brother  had  a  high  opinion  of 
her  capacity,  and  desired  a  wider  ^here  of 
action  for  her.  His  tetters  to  her  show 
deep  interest  in  her  work  and  aims  (cf. 
Clovoh,  Poems  and  Prose  Semaitu),  In 
1849  she  spent  three  months  in  London, 
and  attended  the  Borongh  Road,  and  then 
the  Home  and  Colonial  School,  to  acquire 
something  of  the  technicsl  tanining  neoe»< 
sary  to  tMtdiers.  Li  18^  she  removed  to 
Ambleside,  where  she  spent  ten  years.  At 
first  she  collected  round  her  a  few  pupils 
drawn  from  residents  in  the  neighbouriiood, 
among  them  being  Miss  Mary  Arnold,  now 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  but  she  soon  deter- 
mined to  establish  a  regular  school  for  the 
children  of  the  &imers  and  trodeqnople. 
She  related  her  experiences  in  an  article 
entitled  'Girls'  Schools'  in  'MacmiUao's 
Msgasine'  (October  1866). 

After  the  death  of  her  mother  in  1860, 
Miss  Clough  ardently  desired  to  enlarge  the 
scope  of  her  life,  ^e  death  of  her  brother 
Arthur  at  Florence  in  1861  somewhat  modi- 
fied her  plans,  and  in  16^  shegave  up  her 
school  at  AmUeside  to  lbs.  fmming  (the 
school  stai  exists),  and  went  to  lire  wxtii 
her  brothers  iridow  in  order  to  hel^  In  the 
bringing  of  hat  nephews  and  nieces.  Her 
thoughts  now  tnmed  to  reforms  in  the  edu- 
cation  of  women  of  the  middle  class,  and  she 
became  ao^uainted  with  others,  such  as  Miss 
Emily  Davies,  Madame  Barbara  Lsigh  Bodi- 
chon  [q.  v.  SuppL],  and  Miss  Buss,  who  were 
working  in  the  same  direction.  She  was 
instrumental  in  foandiDg  the  North  of  Eng- 
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land  council  for  promoting  the  higher  eda- 
cation  of  women,  and  was  ita  secretary  from 
1867,  the  year  of  its  eBtablishmant,  until 
1870,  and  its  president  from  187S  to  1674, 
in  which  year  it  was  dissolved.  It  led  to 
the  organisation  of  local  lectures  hy  the 
uniTersitiea.  The  h^her  local  examinations 
for  women  had  been  started  in  1869,  and 
Id  1870  Henrr  Sidgwiok  [q.  t.  SuppL] 
suggested  that  lectures  ahonld  be  given  in 
Ounbridge  to  aniit  the  candidates.  The 
plan  was  most  Boocessfol,  women  coming 
long  distances  to  attend  the  lectures.  It 
was  therefore  determined  to  open  a  bouse  of 
residence  in  Cambri^e  to  accommodate  the 
^dents,  and  Miss  Oloogh  was  asked  to  be 
its  head.  She  began  work  at  a  house  in 
Begent  Street,  Caml^dge,  in  October  1871 
with  fire  students,  and  out  of  that  ^Muining 
was  evolved  Newnham  College.  In  1872 
Hiss  Olou^h  removed  to  the  more  oonve- 
nient  premises' known  as  Merton  Hall,  but 
the  number  of  students  so  increased  that  in 
1874  a  new  house  again  became  imperative. 
It  was  decided  to  build  one;  a  sum  of 
10,000/.  was  subscribed  br  friends  of  women's 
education.  Newnham  Hall,  the  old  hall  of 
the  pnaent  Newnham  CoUetre,  was  intoned 
in  1876.  Bfore  room  was,  nowever,  soon 
needed,  and  Newnham  College  was  esta* 
blisfaed.  on  its  present  basis,  under  the 
prhidpaUiip  of  Miss  Clough,  in  1880.  As 
the  eoll^  developed  Miss  Olough  acquired 
tlie  poution  of  a  recognised  leader  in  the 
education  of  women,  and  manj  things  now 
re^uded  as  a  matter  of  course  are  doe  to 
her  initiative.  In  1888  her  strength  began 
to  show  signs  of  failure ;  she  died  at  Cam- 
bridge on  37  Feb.  1899,  and  was  buried  in 
Grantchester  churchyard  on  6  March. 

Her  strong  penMmality,  high  aims,  and 
1(^7  principles  enabled  her  to  overcome 
defects  in  her  that  muht  liave  jeopardised 
the  success  of  her  won.  She  vras  no  orga- 
niser; har  wont  of  method,  a  very  serious 
drawback,  of  which  she  was  well  awue.  Is 
to  be  attributed  to  lack  of  eariy  tnuhing. 
She  endeared  herself  to  Uie  students,  aiul 
had  an  excellent  influence  on  youngwomen. 

The  portrait  which  han^  in  the  library 
of  the  college  was  subscribed  for  by  the 
students,  andpainted  1^  Sir  W,  B.  Rich- 
mond in  1883.  Another  portrait  whidi 
hangs  in  the  coll^  hall  was  subscribed 
for  by  friends  and  students,  and  painted  by 
Mr.  J.  J.  Shannon  in  1890. 

[A  menunr  of  Anne  Jemima  Clough  hy  her 
niece,  Blanebe  Athena  Glongb.  1897.]   -B.  I>. 

OOBUBO,  Dun  oi.  [See  Alfbxd 
Ervbr  Aisebt,  1844-1900.J 


OOOHRAN-PATRIOK:,  B0B£UX 
WILLIAM  (1843-1897},  undeMecretary  of 
state  for  Scotland,  only  son  of  William 
Charles  Richard  Patrick  (afterwards  Coch- 
ran-Patrick) of  Waterude,  Ayrshire,  and 
Agnes,  eldest  daughter  of  William  Cochran 
of  Ladyland  and  Belltrees,  was  bom  at 
Ladyland,AyrBhire,on6Feb.l843.  Having 
received  his  early  education  from  private 
tutors,  he  matriculated  at  Edinburgh  Unw 
VBEsity  in  1867,  where  be  secured  nrixes  in 
dasucs,  logio,  and  moral  {diilosopny,  gra- 
duating B.A.  in  1861,  and  passing  first  in 
metaphysics  and  logic  In  1861  he  entered 
at  Trimty  Hall,  Cambridge,  where  he  had 
as  friends  among  the  residents  Henry  Faw- 
cett  [q.  v.],  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  ud  Lord- 
justice  Romer.  He  became  eaptun  <^  one 
of  the  boats  of  the  Hall,  and  carried  off  the 
university  (^allenge  oup  for  walking  and 
other  athletic  prizes.  As  a  volunteer  he 
shot  in  a  winning  four  with  Edwud  Ross, 
the  first  queen's  prizeman,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  amateur  dramatic  club,  then  under 
the  management  of  Mr.  F.  C.  Bumand.  In 
1864  he  graduated  LL.B.  Leaving  Cam- 
bridge, he  returned  to  Edinburgh  for  a  year, 
vriUi  a  view  to  qualifying  fi»  die  Scottish 
bar,  an  idea  soon  abandonied. 

In  1866  he  married  and  settled  at  Wood- 
side  in  Ayrshire,  a  property  left  him  1^  his 
grand-uncle.  WithastrcmffbentfOTspwtand 
natural  history,  Codiran-Patrick  was  in  hia 
element  as  a  country  geotleman,  also  tlurow- 
ing  himself  with  vigour  into  local  and  county 
business.  He  became  a  captain  in  the  militia, 
chairman  ot  the  parish  scnool  and  parochial 
boards,  served  as  convener  of  the  flnanoe 
committee  of  the  county,  and  occupied  other 
public  posts.  Taking  up  the  study  of  ar- 
ehieol(^,  he  became  a  fellow  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  and  contributed 
a  large  series  of  most  valuable  papers  to  the 
'  Frocoediiigs'  of  the  society.  In  1871  he 
was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Socie^  of  Anti- 
quaries of  London,  and  in  1674  he  was  sent 
to  Stockholm  to  rqiresent  Great  Britain  at 
the  international  congress  of  archseol(wy. 
In  1874  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Ayrshire  and  Wigtonshire  Archeological 
Association.  To  the  collections  of  this  so- 
ciety he  contributed  numerous  able  articles. 
But  it  is  as  a  numismatist  that  Cochran- 
Patrick  is  best  known,  and  hia  collection  of 
Scottish  coins  was  wellnigh  unrivalled.  On 
this  subject  in  1876  he  published  his  first 
book,  entitled  '  Records  of  the  Coinage  of 
Scotland  from  the  earliest  Period  to  the 
Union,'  2  vols.  This  he  followed  up  in  1878 
with  *  Early  Records  relating  to  Mining  in 
Scotland,'  in  which  he  gave  an  account  of 
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the  discovery  of  gold  in  Scotland,  and  de- 
acripticHis  of  the  £ad  and  silver  minee. 

In  1680  Cochran-Patrick  contested  North 
Ayrshire  in  the  conserrative  interest,  and 
defeated  John  Blair  Balfour  (afterwards 
first  baron  Kinross)  hj  fifty-five  votes. 
He  waa  a  frequent  speakw  in  parlia- 
mmt,  especially  on  education  matters.  In 
1884  he  publidied  his  third  wwk,  'Cata- 
loffue  of  ute  HedaU  of  Scotlaiid/  ocmtaining 
a  leazned  account  of  Scottish  medals,  <u' 
which  he  preserved  the  best  collection  ex- 
tant. In  1886  ha  was  defeated  for  North 
Ayrshire  by  the  Hon.  H.f.  Elliot,  In  1886 
he  became  assessor  to  St.  Andrews  CJni- 
Tersity,and  in  1887  a  conuniasionerto  inquire 
into  the  working  of  the  Scotch  Education 
Act.  Shortlyafterwardshejoined  the  fishery 
bourd  of  Scotland,  and  waa  granted  thB 
d^ee  of  I1L.D.  Olaagow  University 
in  consideration  of  his  scholarly  attainments. 
In  December  1887  he  waa  appointed  perma'- 
nent  under^^eoretary  for  Scotland,  an  office 
in  wlmk  he  rendeied  moat  nlnable  aaus^ 
amce  in  Um  ^omotion  of  Soottiah  buunewj 
notably  theXocal  Government  (ScotL)  Act, 
1889.  On  16  Jime  1893  he  resigned  hia  ap- 
pointment owing  to  fulin^  he^th,  and  re- 
tired to  his  seat  at  Woodside.  In  1894  he 
acted  as  a  commissioner  to  inquire  into  the 
Tweed  and  Solway  salmon  fisheriee,  visiting 
the  border  towns,  taking  evidence,  and  in^ 
speoting  the  rivers.  In  1693  he  became  vice- 
chairman  of  the  Scotch  Fishery  Board.  As 
a  freemason  he  was  for  many  years  pro- 
vincial grand  master  of  Ayrshire.  On 
15  March  1897,  after  returning  from  a  meet- 
ing of  the  fiaherr  board  in  Edinburgh,  he 
died  Budded^  of  heart  diaease  at  WoMside. 

Cochran-Patrick  married,  31  Oet.  1866, 
£leenor a,  younger  daughter  of  Robert  Hun- 
tea  of  Hnnterston,  Ayrshire,  having  by  her 
(who  died  in  1884)  a  son,  William  Arthur, 
who  died  in  1891,  and  a  daughter,  Eleanor 
Agnes,  who  married  in  1895  Neil  James 
Kennedy,  advocate,  who  assumed  the  name 
of  Cochran-Patrick  in  terms  of  the  entail  of 
the  property. 

Besides  the  works  named,  Cochran- 
Patrick  was  the  author  of:  1, '  Unpublished 
Varieties  of  Scottish  Coins,'  2  parts,  1871-2. 
2.  '  Notes  on  the  Annals  of  the  Scotch 
Coinage,' 6  parts,  1872-4.  8. 'Notes towards 
A  Metallic  History  of  Scotland,'  1878. 
4.  'Medieval  Scotland,'  1892— a  reprint 
of  arUdea  published  in  the  <  Glasgow 
Hewld.' 

[The  SeottiBb  Review,  January  1S98;  obitnair 
notices  in  the  Scotsman  and  Olaagow  Herald, 
IS  Mazeh  1897;  Burke's  Landed  Oentcy.l 

a.  8-s. 


OOOHEANE-BAILLIB,  ALEXAN- 
DER DUNDAS  ROSS  WISHART,  fiiat 
Babon  Lakisgiok  (1616-1890),  ^litician 
and  author,  was  eldest  son  of  Admiral  of 
Fleet  Sir  Thomas  John  Cochrane  [q.r.l  and 
Matilda,  daughter  of  Lieutenant-general  Sir 
Charles  Boss,  aeronth  baronet  of  Balna- 
ffowan,  b^  his  flnt  wife  (daughter  and 
heiress  of  General  Count  James  Lookhart 
of  Oaiuwath).  Lady  Cochrane,  Cochruie> 
Baillie's  mother,  was  heiress  of  the  lands  of 
Old  Liston  in  the  county  of  Edinburgh.  Her 
father's  mothra,  Elizabeth,  d&u^ter  of  Ro- 
bert Dundas  (1713-1787)  [q.T.]  of  Amiaton, 
by  Henrietta  Baillie,  daughter  and  heiress 
of  Sir  James  Carmichael  of  Bonnington, 
inherited,  in  addition  to  the  lands  of  Bon- 
nington in  Lanarkshire,  the  estateof  Laming^ 
ton  in  the  same  county  as  heiress  of  her 
grandmother,  Ma^aret  Bailiie  of  Lamiug- 
ton,  wife  of  Sir  James  Carmichael,  La^ 
Ooc^rane'e  father  (Sir  Charles  Rosa)  left  no 
male  heir  by  his  first  wife ;  on  hia  death  in 
1814  he  waa  succeeded  in  the  baronetcy  by 
Charles  (then  a  boy  of  two),  son  of  hu 
second  marriage  with  Lady  Muy  Fitzgei«ld, 
and  thus  Lady  Cochrane'a  half-brother. 
When  the  boy's  grandmother.  Lady  Ross- 
Baillie,  died  in  1817,  the  estates  of  Laming- 
ton  and  Balnagowau  were  placed  under 
trust  till  he  should  attain  hia  majority  in 
1833,  and  moke  choice  of  either  the  luidiB  of 
Balnagowan  in  Boss-shire  or  Lamington  in 
Lanarkshire.  He  chose  Balnagowan,  on 
which  the  lands  of  Lamington  dsvolv^  on 
the  son  of  Lady  Cochrane,  his  half-uster, 
the  subject  of  this  memoir. 

Bom  on  27  Nov.  1816^  BailUe-Cochraue,  as 
the  name  was  then  written,  was  educated  at 
Eton  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  <B.A. 
1837).  He  sot  as  conaerrative  member  fcx 
Bridport  from  1841  to  1863,  when  hewai 
defeated  in  a  contest  fm  Southampton,  Ba 
was  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the 
'  ¥oung  England*  E^)^  House  txi 

Commons,  whereof  Disraeli  was  the  chief 
and  Lord  John  Manners  (now  Duke  of  Rut- 
land) the  vaie$  tactr,  and  he  is  said  to  have 
been  the  original  of  BttcUiurstin'  Coningab^.' 
In  Jan.  1867  he  was  returned  for  Lanarkshire 
at  a  bye-election,  and  was  rejected  at  the 

feneral  election  tn  ApriL  From  1859  to  1868 
e  sat  for  Honiton,  In  the  autumn  of 1868he 
was  ofiered  the  governorship  of  Cape  Colony, 
but  Disraeli's  administration  fell  oefore  the 
appointment  waa  oonmletad.  In  1868  he  waa 
d^eated  in  the  Isle  of  Wiffht,  but  sat  for  it 
irom  1870  till  1880^  when  ho  was  raised  to 
the  peerage  as  flnt  baxon  Lamington.  He 
died  at  36  Wilton  Gzescent,  London,  on 
16  Feb.  189a    In  1844  he  maxried  Ana*- 
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bella  Mary  EUzabeth,  dauf^ter  of  Andrew 
Drummond  of  Oadlaiide,  Hampehire.  He 
was  aacceeded  in  his  honours  and  lands  by 
his  only  son,  Charles  Wallace  Alexander 
Napier,  second  baron  Lamington,  who  was 
appointed  goTemor  of  Queeiuland  in  1895. 
There  are  portraits  of  Lord  Lamington  at 
Lamington  by  De  Bceuf  and  Sir  Francis 
Or&nt  in  mis,  and  by  Swinton  and  Count 
d'Orsay  in  crayon. 

Bailli&<7ochrane  was  for  many  years  an 
exoeedinghr  well-known  character  in  London 
society.  He  spent  much  time  and  money  in 
the  imiHOTament  of  his  estate  of  T^niington. 
He  -was  mneh  given  to  literary  stndieB,  and 
delighted  in  t£s  sodety  of  men  of  letters, 
whom  he  used  to  welcome  freely  at  his  table. 
He  was  one  of  the  joint  editors  of  and  chief 
writers  in  the  lively  satizical  jonmal  called 
'The  Owl,'  which  was  paUisbed  we^y 
irom  1664  to  1868. 

His  other  published  worics  are  as  follows : 

I.  'Foems,'priTately  printed,  1838.  '2.  'Medi- 
tations of  other  DsW  1841.  S.  'The 
Morea,  a  Poem,  with  Eemarlu  on  Greece,' 
1842.  4. '  Lucille  Belmont,' a  novel,  2  vols. 
1S49.  6. '  Ernest  Yane,'  a  nOTel,  2  to1».  1849. 
6.  '  florenoe  the  Beautiful,'  a  novel,  3  vols. 
1864.  7.  'Justice  to  Scotland,'  1854. 
&  'Histario  Fietiiree,'  S  vols.  1860.  9.  'A 
Yoong  Artist's  Li&  *  (under  the  pseudonym 
of  Leonard  Holme),  1864.  10.  'Francis 
the  First,  and  other  Historic  Studies,'  1869. 

II.  'The  Th6&tre  Franfais  in  the  Reign  of 
Lonis  X\j'  a  novel,  made  out  of  materials 
collected  for  a  htsttny  of  the  Th6&tre  Fran- 
nais,  1870.  12.  'Historic  Chateaux— Blois, 
Fontainebleau,yinGennes,'18?6.  Lord  Lam- 
ington was  also  the  author  of  numerous 
anonymous  contributions  to  periodicals.  A 
series  of  reminiscences  ealled '  The  Days  of 
the  Dandies '  was  running  in  '  Blackwood's 
Magazine '  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  was 
snbeequently  published  separately  in  pam- 
pUat  farm  (Eainhiugh,  1800). 

[Lamiqgton,  Past  and  Present,  by  Ijlrs.  Ware 
Scott ;  Burke's  Peerage ;  Q.  E.  C[okaTiie]'8  Com- 
pete Peerage ;  Tablettee  Bic^^pniqaes  des 
Hommes  da  Temps ;  Allibon«*fl  Pict.  of  English 
IdL;  Boasa'sHodem  Brit.Biogr.;  !nmes,  17  wd 
20Feb.l89O;  private infwmation.] H. E. M. 

OOCKLS,  Sib  JAMES  (1819-1895), 
chief  justice  of  Queensland  and  mathema- 
tician, bom  on  14  Jan.  1819,  was  the  second 
son  of  James  Cockle,  a  sui^;8on  of  Oieat 
OsldOTin  Essex.  He  was  educated  at  Stor- 
mond  House,  Kensington,  from  1825  to  1829, 
and  at  Charterhouse  from  1629  to  1831,  and 
afterwards  under  Uie  tuition  of  Christian 


Lenny.  He  left  England  on  29  Nov.  18S£^ 
and,  after  a  gear's  sqjoum  in  the  West  Indies 
and  the  United  States  of  America,  entered 
into  residence  at  Trinity  CoUege,  Cambridge, 
on  18  Oct.  1837,  graduating  B-A.  in  1842 
and  M.A.  in  1846.  On  12  April  1838  he 
entwed  the  Middle  Temple  as  a  student. 
He  began  to  practise  as  a  special  pleader  in 
1846,  and  on  6  Nov.  1846  was  called  to  the 
bar.  In  the  spring  of  1648  he  joined  the 
midland  circuit.  Hia  ability  attracted  the 
attenUon  of  Sir  William  Erie  [q.  v.],  t^en 
diief  Justice  of  the  court  of  common  pleas. 
At  his  inatanee  he  was  appointed  the  first 
chiefjustice  of  Queensland  ml86S.  In  this 
post  his  swriees  were  of  a  high  order.  His 
judgments  were  marked  by  lahorions  and 
conscientious  preparation,  and  in  only  two 
instances  were  they  reversed  on  appeu.  He 
was  knighted  on  39  July  1869,  and  retired 
from  omce  in  1879,  When  the  consolidation 
of  the  state  law  of  Queensland  was  effected 
in  1867  he  was  senior  commissioner. 

Cockle,  however,  was  still  more  eminent 
as  a  mathematician  than  as  a  judge.  He 
was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Koyal  Astrono- 
mical Society  on  10  March  1854,  a  fellow  of 
the  Bc^al  Society  on  1  June  1865,  and  a 
fellow  at  the  London  Mathematical  Society 
on  9  June  1870.  He  wrote  on  the  BuJiui 
astronomical  literature,  on  the  Indian  (wcles 
and  lunar  calendar,  on  the  date  of  the  Vedas 
and  Jyotish  Sastra,  and  on  the  ages  of 
Garga  and  Parasora.  He  also  pubUshM  four 
elaborate  memoirs  on  the  motion  of  finids, 
and  some  notes  on  light  under  the  action  of 
magnetism.  His  chief  interest,  however,  was 
centred  in  problems  in  pure  mathematics. 
His  analytical  researches  were  confined  for 
the  most  part  to  common  algebra  and  the 
theory  of  differential  equations.  For  many 
years  he  laboured  among  the  higher  alge- 
braic equations  with  the  nope  of  oeing  able 
to  solve  the  general  equation  of  the  fifth 
de^e.  He  failed  to  obtain  a  general  solu- 
tion, and  indeed  in  1862  reproduced  Abel's 
attempt  to  demonstrate  its  impossibility 
with  Sir  William  Bowan  Hamilton's  modi- 
fications,inthe'Quarterly  Journal  of  Mathe- 
matics' (v.  180-43),  but  he  determined  the 
enlicit  form  of  a  sextic  equation,  on  the 
solution  of  which  he  showed  that  that  of  the 
ffeneral  quintic  depended.  This  result  was 
independently  confirmed  by  the  Bev.  Robert 
Harley  in  a  paper  published  in  the  '  Memoirs 
of  the  Man^ester  Literary  and  Philosophi- 
cal Society '  (1860,  xt.  172-219),  to  which 
Cookie  had  also  contributed  his  result.  Mr. 
Harley  pursued  the  subject  in  two  papers 
onthe'Theon'ofQuintics'inthe  'Quarterly 
Journal  of  Mathematics'  (1860-3,  iiL  34^- 
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869,  T.  248-60),  and  also  in  an  ezpoaition  of 
Ootude's  method  of  BTmmetric  products  in 
'PhiloMphical  Transactions' in  1860.  These 
papers  attracted  the  attration  of  Aithor 
Oayley  [[q.  t.  SuppL],  who  carried  the  in- 
vestigation  further. 

Cockle's  contributions  to  the  theory  of 
differential  equations  were  also  noteworthy. 
He  found  that  from  any  rational  and  entire 
algebraic  equation  of  uie  degree  n,  whereof 
the  coefficients  are  fnactions  of  a  single  por^ 
meter^  it  is  pouible  to  derive  «  linear  dif- 
Carential  equation  of  the  (vdern-l,  which 
is  satisfied  by  any  one  of  the  xoots  of  tiie 
idgelwaic  equation.  From  this  discoreiT  the 
tluory  of  diftrentisl  Tesolvents  was  efolTed. 
He  was  also  the  first  to  discover  and  deirelop 
the  properties  of  those  fdnctions  called  cn- 
ticoids  or  differential  inTsriants.  He  con- 
tributed numerouB  pe]^  on  mathematical 
and  philosophical  subjects  to  the  jonmala 
already  mentioned,  as  well  as  to  the  'Philo* 
sophical  M^azine'  and  the  'Proeeedintrs'of 
the  Royal  Sodeties  of  New  South  Wales 
and  Victoria. 

Cockle  returned  to  England  in  1879.  He 
was  president  of  the  Queensland  Philoso- 
phical Society  (now  incorporated  into  the 
Boyal  Society  of  Queensland)  kom  1863  to 
1879.  From  1886  to  1888  he  was  president 
of  the  Ifondtm  Ifathematioal  Society,  and 
from  1888  to  1892  he  served  on  the  council 
of  the  Bojnd  Ajtroncmiical  Socie^.  He 
died  at  his  reudenceinBayswateron  27  Jan. 
1^5,and  was  buried  at  Paddington  cemetery 
on  3  Feb.  On  23  Aug.  1866  he  was  married 
at  St.  John's,  Oxfora  Square,  Paddington, 
to  Adelaide  Catherine,  eldest  surviving 
daughter  of  Henry  Wilkin,  formerly  of 
Walton,  Suffolk.  His  wife  and  eight  chil- 
dren survived  him.  A  volume  entitled 
<  Mathematical  Researches,'  consisting  of 
Cockle's  contributions  to  scientific  journals 
between  1664  and  1677,  was  presented  to 
the  British  Museum  by  ikdj  Cockle  in  1897. 

[Msmoir  by  the  Bev.  Bobert  Horlc^,  F.B.S., 
in  th«  Proc.  of  the  RojeX  Soe.  vol.  fix.  (with 
portrait);  Men  and  VTomen  of  the  'Hine,  1891.] 

E.  I.  0. 

OOOHLAN;  JEREinAH  (1776  P- 
1844),  captain  in  the  navy,  was  in  January 
1796  mate  of  a  merchant  ship  at  Plymouth, 
and  on  the  occasion  of  the  wreck  of  the 
Dutton  East  Indiaman  [see  Pellbw,  Ed- 
WABD,  ViscovHT  EzvoincHl  displayed  such 
energv  and  courage  that  Pellew  offered  to 
put  him  on  the  Indefatigable's  quarter-deck. 
In  the  Indefatigable  he  continued  for  three 
years,  and  in  March  1799  followed  Pellew 
to  the  ImpStueux:.  In  June  1600  he  was  put 
by  Pellew  in  command  of  the  Viper  cutter ; 


and  while  watching  Port  Louis  conceived 
the  design  of  cutting  out  a  French  gun- 
vessel  lying  in  the  entrance  of  the  harMur. 
Pellew  lent  him  a  ten-oared  cutter,  and  in 
this,  with  eighteen  men  and  a  mid^ipman 
— Silas  Hiscutt  Paddon~on  the  night  of 
29  July,  he  boarded  and  after  a  hard  fi^^ht 
captured  the  gun-brig  Cerbire,  'mounting 
tluee  long  24-pounderB  and  four  6-pounders, 
full  of  men,  moored  with  springs  on  her 
cables,  in  a  naval  port  of  difficult  access, 
within  pistol-shot  of  three  batteries,  aur< 
rounded  by  several  anned  craft,  and  not  a 
mile  tnm  a  74  bearing  an  admiral's  flag, 
and  two  frigates'  n*BLUnr,  DetpateJI^. 
Being  repulsed  in  the  first  attempt,  wonnded 
and  thrown  back  into  the  boat,  Coghlan 
renewed  the  struggle.  Both  he  and  Paddon 
received  several  severe  wounds,  six  of  his  men 
were  wounded,  and  one  was  Inlled ;  but  the 
Cerbdre  was  taken  and  towed  out  under  a 
heavy  fire  from  the  batteries.  The  squadron, 
to  mark  their  admiration  of  the  exploit,  gave 
up  the  prize  to  the  immediate  ca^rs ;  and 
Pellew,  in  his  official  letter  to  Lord  St, 
Vincent,  excused  himself  for  dwelling  on 
the  courage  and  skill 'which  formed,  con- 
ducted, and  effected  so  daring  an  enteiprise.' 
St.  Vincent,  in  forwwding  PelleVs  letter  to 
the  adminutr,  spoke  of  the  pride  and  ad- 
nuration  with  which  the  semoe  had  filled 
him,  rivalling,  as  it  did,  the  enter^ise  of 
Sir  Edward  Hamilton  fq.  v.]  and  of  Captain 
Patrick  Campbell  [q.  v.],  and  in  his  letter  to 
Pellew  desired  him  to  give  his  thanks  in 
<  the  moet  public  manner '  to  acting-lieutenant 
Coghlan,  Mr.  Paddon,  and  the  other  brave 
fellows  under  his  command,  and  privately 
begged  him  to  present  to  Coghlan '  in  tlie 
most  apiHxtptiate  manner'  a  sword  of  one 
hundred  guineas'  value.  On  St.  Vincent's 
representation,  Coghlan,  though  he  had 
only  served  in  the  navy  for  four  and  a  half 
jeaiB,  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant on  S2  Sept.  1800,  and  continued  in 
command  of  the  Viper  till  she  was  Mid  off 
in  October  1801.  la  the  ^ring  ol  1803  he 
was  appmnted  to  the  Nimble  cutter ;  and  on 
1  May  1804  was  promoted  to  the  command 
of  the  Renard  slomi  on  the  Jamaica  station. 
On  20  March  1805  he  fell  in  witli  ondbrought 
to  action  the  French  privateer,  G£n6ral 
Emouf,  whose  captain,  it  was  said,  hailed 
the  Renard  in  English,  commanding  her  to 
'  strike.'  '  Strike  I  will,'  answered  Ooghlan, 
'  and  damned  hard  too.'  After  an  action  of 
thirty-five  minutes  the  06n£ral  Emouf  was 
set  on  fire  and  blew  upwith  the  loss  of  upwards 
ofone hundred  men.  In  August  16C7Coghlan 
was  moved  into  the  Elk  Drig  on  the  same 
station,  and  fornearly  four  years  was  senior 
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officer  of  &  li^ht  squadron  for  the  protection 
of  the  Bahamas.  He  was  promoted  to  be 
captain  on  27  Nor.  1810,  but  continued  in 
the  Elk  till  the  following  summer.  In 
September  1812  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Galedonia  as  flog  tnptaia  of  Sir  Edward 
VeVew,  then  eommander-iii-chief  in  the 
Medittfranean.  In  the  end  of  1813  he  ex- 
dianged  into  the  Alcmtae  frigate,  and  con- 
tinuM  in  her  till  the  end  of  the  war.  On- 
4  June  1816  he  waa  nominated  a  0.6.  He 
afterwards,  1826-SO,  commanded  the  Forte 
fHgate  on  the  South  American  station.  He 
dira  at  Byde  on  4  March  1844,  aged  69 
(Haitltaih,  Qttarterfy  Navy  List,  May 
1844).  He  married  a  daughter  of  Charles 
Hay  of  Jamaica,  widow  of  Captain  John 
Marshall,  R.N.,  but  left  no  issue. 

[MarahaH's  Roy.  Kav.  Biog.  ri.  (snppl.  pt. 
ii.).  298  ;  O'Byme'B  Nar.  Biog.Dieb  (pp.  2I0n, 
848) ;  James's  NaT.  Hist.  iii.  SO-1,  It.  36;  Sir 
J.  C.  DalmnplA  Ha/a  Lines  fMn  my  Log  Book, 
n.  SO;  Brenton's  NaT.  Hist  ii.  610-11; 
w«da*i  fiataillea  Navdes  do  la  Franca,  iil 
314.]  J.B^L. 

OOLE,  SiK  CHRISTOPHER  ^1770- 
1837),  poet-captain,  bom  at  Marazion  in 
Cornwall  on  10  June  1770,  waa  the^ungest 
Bon  of  Humphrey  Cole  of  Marasion.  He 
entered  the  naval  serrice  in  1780  as  mid- 
shipman on  board  the  Boyal  Oak,  com- 
manded by  Sir  Digby  Dent,  where  his  second 
brother,  John  Cole  (afterwards  rector  of 
Exeter  College,  Oxford),  was  chaplain.  In 
the  same  year  he  was  removed  to  the  Raison- 
nable,  and  he  subsequently  served  in  the 
Russell  and  the  Princessa,  the  flagship  of 
Sir  Francis  Samuel  Drake  [q.  v.]  Tneftin- 
cesaa  formed  part  of  the  fleet  under  Sir 
Samuel  Hood  (afterwards  Viaconnt  Hood) 
[a,  T.]  in  the  actionB  off  MaTtiniqne  and  the 
Cbeeapeake  oil  39  April  and  6  Sept.  1781. 
She  also  had  a  share  in  Hood^  nanasuTres 
off  St.  Ohrifltoplier'a  m  Januaiy  and  February 
1783,  and  in  RodnOT'a  battlea  of  9  and 
12  April. 

At  the  peace  of  1783  C!ole  joined  the  Tre- 
paasey  of  13  guns,  commanded  by  his  bro- 
ther, Captain  Francis  Cole,  and  accompanied 
him  from  the  West  Indies  to  Haliftx,  where 
he  removed  into  the  sloop  Atalante,  under 
Captain  Thomas  Foley,  with  whom  he  con- 
tinued on  that  station  until  1786.  In  the 
foUowingyear  he  proceeded  to  Newfoundland 
in  the  Winchelsea  of  S3  gnns,  under  (Sir) 
Edward  Fellew  (afterwards  first  Viscount 
Exmonth)  [q.  v.]  In  this  vessel  he  remained 
until  1789,  when,  in  eonse^nenoe  of  the  re- 
commendation of  Sir  Franou  Samnel  Drake, 
he  was  placed  on  the  Crown  of  64  guns, 
under  Ctnnmodfne  (Sir)  William  Ciomwallis 
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[q.  v.],  with  whom  he  proceeded  to  the  East 
Indies. 

In  1793  he  was  promoted  lieutenant,  and 
in  October  1794  appdnted  first  lieutenant  of 
the  Cerberus,  a  new  82-gun  frigate,  at  the 
particular  request  of  the  captain,  Joint  Drew. 
In  the  fbllowmg  year  he  joined  the  Buu^ 
reil  of  80  guns,  bearing  the  flag  <rf  Lord 
Hugh  Seymour  [q.  t.I  In  1799  he  accom- 
panied Seymour  to  the  West  Indies  as  hia 
flag-lieutenant.  On  tlw  surrender  of  Suri- 
nam in  August  1800,  CSole  waa  appointed 
commander  of  one  of  the  prises,  the  Hosaar,  a 
oorrette  of  20  gnns,  which  was  reehristened 
the  Surinam.  In  this  command  he  di»- 
tinguished  himself  by  bis  octivitv  in  pur- 
suing the  enemy's  privateers  and  hia  good 
care  fox  the  health  of  his  men,  which  Sey- 
mour made  the  sulMeiA  of  an  official  recom- 
mendation to  the  admiralty.  He  gained  the 
good  opinion  of  Seymour's  successor.  Sir  John 
Thomas  Duckworth  |[q-v.l,  who  ^promoted 
him  into  hia  flagthtp,  the  Levuthan  ci 
74  guns,  and  afterwards  appointed  him  to 
command  the  Southampton  frigate,  ^a 
post  oommisnon  waa  eonsrmed  by  tJie  tdaA- 
nlty  on  20  April  1803. 

After  the  eonolnsion  of  the  treaty  of 
Amiens  in  1803,  the  Southampton  was  or- 
dered home  and  paid  oS  in  September.  Tn 
June  1804  Cole  was  appointed  to  the  Cullo- 
den  of  74  guns,  the  flagship  of  his  old  fnend 
and  oommander,  Sir  Edward  Fellew,  who 
had  been  appointed  commander-in-chief  in 
the  East  Indies.  On  36  Sept.  1806  he  cap- 
tured the  French  corvette,  r£milien,  and  on 
37  Nov.  assisted  to  destrc^  thirty  Dutch 
sail  in  the  Batavia  Roads,  In  April  1808, 
in  command  of  the  Doris  and  two  other  fri- 
gates, be  escorted  Colonel  i^Sir)  John  Mal- 
colm [q.  T.]  to  Bnshira  on  hia  mtasion  to  tibe 
Persian  courts  and  lemained  at  Bnahixe  ibr 
the  protection  of  the  emhasay.  On  lus  re- 
turn he  received  the  thanks  01  the  governor* 

S moral  in  council  and  a  present  of  600/. 
aring  1808  and  1809  he  waa  principally 
employed  in  cruising  in  the  Straits  of  Ma- 
lacca and  the  China  seas.  Upon  the  arrival 
of  the  news  of  the  political  changes  in  Spain, 
he  was  despatched  by  Pellew^  successor, 
Rear>admiral  Drury,  to  conciliate  the  go- 
vernor of  the  Philippine  Islands,  a  mission 
in  which  he  was  completely  succeasful. 

In  ISIO  Cole  was  removed  at  bis  own  re- 
quest into  the  Caroline  of  36  guns,  and  was 
Boon  after  despatched  to  xeliere  the  snrriacHt 
at  Amboyna  in  command  of  a  sauSl 
dron,  consisting  of  the  Caroline,  the  Pi6mon- 
taise  of  38  guns,  the  ]8-gun  brig  sloop  Bar- 
racouta,  and  the  transport  brig  Ifondarin. 
Leavmg  Madraa  on  10  May  he  arrived  on 
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the  SOth  at  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  where  he 
conceived  a  pnrieot  of  eztraordinaiy  daring— 
the  emtnre  of  Vein,  the  chief  of  tite  Banda 
Idanda.  ^had  on  boud  a  hundred  officers 
and  men  of  the  Madias  European  regiment, 
who  wen  destined  to  reliere  the  Amboyna 
garriBon,  and  he  obtained  from  the  Penang 
government  twenty  artillerymen,  two  fielo- 
piecec,  and  twenty  scaling  ladders.  He 
arrived  off  Neira  on  9  Aug.,  bat  owing;  to 
nnfavoorable  weather  he  was  compelled  to 
make  the  attempt  with  lees  than  two  hundred 
men.  The  Dutch  had  a  garrison  of  nearly 
seven  hundred  regular  troops,  besides  militia ; 
but,  undeterred.  Cole  landed  under  cover  of 
the  tempest,  stormed  a  ten-gim  battery,  and 
carried  aj  escalade  the  citadel  Belgica, 
which  was  considered  impregnable.  The 
town  and  the  rest  of  the  gaxrison  sunen- 
dered  on  the  following  morning.  On  his 
retnm  to  IncUa  Oole  veoeived  tlw  thai^  of 
the  ffovemoT-general  in  ooundl,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, and  the  lords  of  the  admi- 
ttltj.  He  was  awarded  a  medal  by  the 
admiral^,  and  his  action  was  the  aulijeet  of 
a  public  wdev  from  tiie  govemor^eoeral  to 
the  three  presidencies.  In  the  House  of 
Commons  ^tencer  Perceval  [q.  v.]  described 
the  enterprise  as  '  an  e^loit  to  be  elassed 
with  the  boldest  darings  in  the  days  of 
chivalry.' 

In  1811  Cole  joined  Drury  on  the  Malabar 
coast,  where  an  expedition  agunst  Java  was 
being  prepared.  On  the  death  of  Drury, 
Cole  was  left  in  command  for  some  months 
until  the  arrival  of  Captun  William  Robert 
BR>ughton[q.T.]  The  expedition  suledin 
June,  and  on  its  arrival  at  Java  Cole  again 
distinguidied  himself  by  jnromptlv  landing 
troops  on  his  own  responsibility  before  the 
enemy  was  prepared  to  receive  them,  and 
thus  avoiding  considerable  loss.  In  1812 
the  Caroline  was  paid  off,  and  on  29  May 
Cole  was  knighted  and  presented  with  a 
sword  by  his  crew.  Oa  10  June  he  received 
the  honorary  dupree  of  D.C.L.  from  the 
university  of  Oxford,  and  subsequently  was 
presented  with  a  piece  of  nlate  of  the  value 
of  three  hundred  guineas  Dy  the  East  India 
Company. 

Eurly  in  1813  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Rippon,  a  new  vessel  of  74  guns.  He  con- 
tinued (musing  in  the  Channel  until  the  end 
of  1614,  when  he  was  put  out  of  commis- 
sion. On  S  Jan.  1816  he  was  nominated 
E.C.B.,  and  on  6  Dec  1817  he  was  intsmed 
to  parliament  for  Qlamorgandiire.  He 
did  not  sit  in  the  parliammt  which  met  in 
1816,  but  he  was  again  returned  on  16  March 
1820,  and  retained  the  seat  until  18S0.  In 
1828  he  was  appmnted  to  command  the 


yacht  Boyal  Sovereign,  and  in  1890  he  wu 
nominated  colonel  of  marines.  He  died  at 
Killoy,  near  Cardiff,  on  24  Aug.  1886.  On 
28  Apnl  1816  he  married  Mary  Lucy  (d. 
8  Feb.  1866),  daughter  of  Hen^  Tluunas 
Fox-Stroufwaya,  second  earl  of  Ilchester,  and 
widow  of  Thomas  Mansel  Talbot  of  Margam 
Fork,  Qlamoiganshire.  He  was  a  knif^t  of 
the  Austrian  order  of  Maria  Theresa,  and  of 
the  Kussian  order  of  St.  George, 

[Marshall's  Naval  liiogr.  1824,  ii.  S0U17; 
Qent.  Mag.  1811  ii.  165-6,  1836  ii.  £43-4; 
Foster's  Alumni  Oxon.  171fr-1886;  Osier's I^fe 
of  Lord  Exmouth,  183A,  pp.  226,  230,  407-12; 
Kaye'sLife  of  Ualcolm,  1856,1.  417;  James's 
Naval  Bioo.  1886,  jm.  194-803;  Boase  and 
Ooutnej's  ffiUiothen  Comub. ;  Offldsl  Returns 
of  HembexB  of  Krliament.}  E.  X.  G. 

COLE,  GEORGE  YIOAT  (1888-189S), 
landscape  painter,  the  eldest  aoa  of  George 
Cole  [q.  tJ  by  Us  marriage  with  £3ixa 
Vicat,  was  horn  at  FortamonUi  on  17  April 
1833.  He  was  taught  bv  his  lather,  and 
studied,  as  a  boy,  the  worn  of  Turner,  Cox, 
and  Constable,  He  exhibited  his  first  pic- 
tures, views  in  Surr^  and  ontheriverWye,at 
the  British  Institution  and  the  Suffolk  Street 
Galleries  in  1862.  In  1868,  after  a  tour 
abroad  with  his  father,  he  exhibited  '  Ma- 
rienburg  on  the  Moselle'  and  'Kanmore 
Common,  Surrey,*  at  the  Royal  Academy. 
For  a  few  years,  ^fter  a  temporary  separation 
frcan  his  father,  he  lived  iuLondon  and  gave 
drawing-lessons.  He  gained  little  by  his 
pictures,  and  was  often  in  straits.  He  made 
his  name  in  1861  by  '  A  Surrey  0<»mfield,' 
a  view  near  LatJi  Hill,  Sumry^  exhibited  at 
the  Suffolk  Street  Gallery,  Ibr  which  he 
obtained  the  nlver  medal  of  the  Bocie^  of 
Arts.  He  continued  for  years  to  spend 
his  summem  at  Abinger  or  Albury,  and  to 
exhibit  pictures  of  meadows  and  cornfields 
among  the  Surrey  hills,  with  such  titles  as 
'Spring,'  'The  Harvest'  (a  water-colour), 
ana  'Summer  Rain.*  He  was  the  most 
popular  landscape  painter  of  the  time, 
though  he  ranked  in  the  opinion  of  good 
judges,  then  as  now,  much  below  John  liiv- 
nedl  [q.  v.],  with  whom  he  has  often  been 
comi«red.  From  1863  to  1867  he  lived  on 
Holmbury  Hill,  Surrey,  but  in  1808  he  re- 
moved to  8  Victoria  Road,  Kensington, 
which  was  his  home  till  1874.  In  1864  he 
withdrew  from  the  Society  of  British  Artists 
to  beeone  a  candidate  for  academic  honours. 
Be  was  elected  an  asmdate  of  the  Royal 
Academy  <m  SG  Feb.  1870,  and  an  academi- 
cian on  16  June  1880.  After  1870  he  varied 
his  SuriOT  views  with  pictures  of  the  river 
Arun  (*  The  Day's  Decline,'  1876, '  Arundel,' 
1877),  and  of  the  Thames  valley,  such  as 
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'Iffler  MiU,'  'Windsor/  and  'Richmond 
Hill  ^  (1876),  and  manr  Tiewa  of  Streatley, 
Wararave,  and  the  baCKwaters  near  Henley, 
which  were  no  leas  popular  than  the  Surrey 
landscapes.  Inl681,attheaug]|[B8tionof  Mr. 
(afterw&rda  Sir  WilUam)  Agnew,  Cole  con- 
ceived the  idea  ofpainting  a  complete  series 
of  views  on  the  Tnamea  from  its  source  to 
its  month,  which  were  to  be  engraved.  The 
project  was  never  carried  out  in  its  entirety, 
but  almost  all  dole's  later  pictures  were 
painted  cm  the  Thames.  Among  the  £aw 
^etures  of  other  scenery  whidi  he  exhibited 
were  '  Loch  Scavaig,  Isle  of  Skye'(1876), 
and'TheAlp8atRoeenUiit'(1878).  Inl888 
he  startled  the  public  by  a  new  departure, 
deserting  the  peaceful  reaches  of  the  up^r 
Thames  for  the  London  river  with  its 
smoW  wharves  and  crowded  shipping.  The 
'Pom  of  Ixmdon,'  his  most  ammtioua  pic- 
turcL  bat  not  a  characteristicspecimenof  his 
work,  was  bou^t  out  of  the  funds  of  the 
Ghantrey  Bequest  for  2,000/.,  and  is  now  in 
the  NaUonal  Oallery  of  British  Art,  Mill- 
bank.  The  'Summons  to  Surrender,*  an 
episode  in  the  history  of  the  Spanish  Armada, 
was  exhibited  in  1689.  His  diploma  pic- 
ture, '  Misty  Morning  *  (1891),  a  scene  at 
Abinger,  was  the  last  of  his  Surrey  land- 
scapes. *  WestnuBster,'  a  large  view  of  the 
honaea  of  parliament  from  tlw  river  (1692) 
was  leu  sneceasful  than  his  first  London 
future.  Cde  exhibited,  in  all,  sevens-six 
pietons  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and  &rty- 
eight  in  Suffolk  Street.  Many  of  them  have 
been  engraved.  He  died  suddenly,  on6  April 
18^,  at  Little  Campden  House,  Krasington, 
which  had  becm  hia  residence  unee  1874. 
He  was  married  oa  7  Nor.  18S6  to  Mary 
Anne  Chignell. 

By  his  wife,  who  survived  him,  he  left 
three  daughters  and  a  son,  Reginaid  Vicat 
Cole,  also  a  landscape  painter.  Cole  aban- 
doned his  first  name,  George,  in  1854, 
His  pictures  were  signed  '  Vicat  Oole '  from 
that  year  till  187(^  when,  on  being  elected 
AJl.A.,heohattgedhi8«ifmature  and  adopted 
a  monogram  foraoed  of  tM  letters  '  V.  0.' 

[Chign^l's  Life  and  FaintingB  of  Vicat  Cole, 
R.A^  with  porbait  and  many  iUusttations ; 
Times,  S  April  1898  ;  Duly  Oraphie,  8  April 
1898  (memoir  by  M.  H.  Spielaann) ;  Athensenm, 
15  April  1808;  Qraves's  Diet,  of  Artists;  pri- 
vate iaformation.]  C.  D. 

COLEBROOKE,  SiB  WILLIAM 
MACBEAN  GEORGE  (1787-1870),  soldier 
and  colonial  governor,  son  of  Colonel  Pau- 
let  Welbore  Colebrooke,  R.A.  (d.  1816;  see 
Oent.  Moff.  1616,  ii.  466),  and  a  daughter 
of  Major^neral  Grant,  was  bom  in  1787, 
and  educated  at  Wocdwichf  entering  the  I 


royal  artille^  as  a  first  lieutenant  on 

12  Sept.  1803.  In  1805  he  was  ordered 
to  the  East  Indies — first  to  Ceylon,  then 
in  1806  to  Malabar,  and  back  to  Ceylon 
in  1807.  He  went  to  India  in  1809,  and 
served  with  the  field  army  there  through 
1810,  becoming  a  captain  on  27  Sept.  1810. 
He  next  served  in  Java,  and  was  wounded 
in  the  operations  against  the  Dutch  in  that 
island  in  1811 ;  hrae  he  remained  under  the 
British  occupation,  and  was  deputy  quartw- 
master-general  in  1818,  being  promoted 
major  on  1  June  1813.  He  was  sent  as 
political  agent  and  commissioner  to  Palem- 
bong  in  Sumatra,  and  on  to  Bengal  in  1814. 
He  resumed  his  old  duties  in  Java  in  1816, 
and  was  ordered  to  India  on  the  conclusion 
of  peace  and  the  restoration  of  Java  to  the 
Dutch  on  19  Aug.  1816.  He  served  through 
the  Mahratta  war  of  1817-^,  and  accom- 
panied the  expedition  to  the  Persian  Gulf  in 
1818.   He  returned  to  England  in  1821. 

From  1823  to  1832  Colebrooke  was  one  of 
the  commissioners  of  what  was  known  as 
the  Eastern  inquiry.  This  was  in  fact  a  long 
and  elaborate  mquiry  into  the  administra- 
tion and  revenues  of  Ceylon,  where  he  re- 
sided on  the  business  of  the  inquiry  from 
1826  to  1831.  (For  his  reports  see  House  of 
Commoua  Papers,  1832.)  On  9  Sept.  1834 
he  became  lieutenant-governor  of  Hia 
Bahamas,  whither  he  prtKeeded  by  way  oiF 
Jamaica,  spending  about  a  month  in  that 
island  and  arriving  at  Nassau  on  a  Bhip-(rf- 
war  on  26  Feb.  18S6.  His  first  speech  to 
the  assembly  was  on  7  April  1686.  He  ad- 
ministered the  colony  during  the  days  when 
slavery  gave  way  to  the  apprenticeship 
BVBtem  prior  to  its  final  abolition,  and  he 
showed  himself  appreciative  of  the  problems 
which  he  was  called  upon  to  solve.  On 

13  Feb.  1837  he  was  gaxetted  as  governor  of 
the  Leeward  Islands,  being  at  the  time  on 
leave  in  England.  He  assumed  the  govern^ 
ment  of  Antigua  and  the  other  islands  on 
11  May  1837,  and  one  of  his  earliest  official 
aots  was  the  proelamatkm  of  Queen  VietcHria. 
In  this  government,  aa  in  tiie  Bahamas,  he 
was  anxious  to  improve  education  and  re- 
form prison  discipline;  he  also  urged  the 
restoration  of  the  old  general  council  of  the 
Leewards.  On  26  July  1840  he  left  Antjgua 
for  Liverpool,  and  after  an  extended  leave  was 
on  2S  March  1841  made  lieutenant-governor 
of  New  Brunswick.  Here  his  tenure  of  office 
was  uneventful,  the  question  of  the  Maine 
boundary  being  the  chief  pnUic  matter 
affecting  the  colony  at  that  time;  he  did, 
however,  suggest  a  special  scheme  for  coloni- 
sation, which  had  no  practical  results.  On 
9  Not.  1846  he  became  colonel  in  the  army, 
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though  he  was  not  colonel  of  arbilleij  till 
later.  On  27  Nov.  1847  be  waa  gaiettedto 
British  Quiana,  but  never  took  up  the  ap- 

? ointment,  prooeedug  instead  on  11  Aug. 
818,  as  ^Temor,  to  Barbados,  where  he 
also  admraisterad  the  Windward  Islands. 
This  administration  was  marked,  like  pre- 
tIoiu  ones,  bjr  special  interest  in  the  sup- 
presuon  of  crime  and  the  improvement  of  the 
prisons.  He  also  suggested  a  federation  of  all 
the  "Windward  Islands,  thus  anticipating 
much  later  proposals.  In  1864  the  witl^ 
drawal  of  impen&l  troops  from  the  smaller 
islands  caused  some  apprehension,  but  the 
peace  of  the  islands  was  not  really  disturbed, 
lie  left  a  very  good  impression  on  the  people 
of  Barbados.  He  became  maioi^eneral  on 
SO  Jnne  1864.  In  January  1866  he  nlin- 
quiahad  his  gorenunent  and  ntumed  to 
England.  He  was  promoted  Uautenant- 
■gei^al  on  16  Jan.  18oB  and  general  26  Dec. 
1866,  and  he  was  colonel  commanding  the 
royal  artillery  from  26  Sept.  1869  till  his 
death.  He  resided  at  Salt  Hill,  near  Slough, 
Buckinduimahire,  where  be  died  on  6  Feb. 
187a  He  had  become  K.H.  in  18S4,  K.B. 
in  1887,  and  received  C.B.  (civil)  in  1848. 

Oolebrookemarried,  in  1820,  Emma  Sophia, 
daughter  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Robert  Gole- 
bro^e  {d.  1808),  Burveyw-general  of  Ben- 
gal; she  died  in  1861. 

[Colonial  Office  list,  1864 ;  Boast's  Modem 
English  Biogt.;  Times,  10  Feb.  1870;  reootds  of 
ColoDial  Offlos.  among  which  is  a  statsiaent  in 
his  own  writing  giring  the  eariur  dates  of  his 
career.]  0.  A.  H. 

CX)LEBIDOB,  HENBY  JAMES,  D.D. 
(16^3-1898),  bom  on  20  Sept.  1822,  was 
second  son  cffl^  John  Taylor  Coleridge  [q.  v.] 
He  was  thus  a  grand-nephew  of  Uie  poet 
and  younger  brother  of  John  Duke  Cole- 
ridge, Baron  Coleridge  [q.  v.  Suppl.]  From 
Eton  he  proceeded  to  Trinity  Coll^,  Oxford, 
where  he  matriculated  on  16  ^ine  1840. 
Soon  after  taking  his  B.A.  degree  in  1846 
he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  (hiel  Collega. 
He  graduated  M.A.  in  1847,  and  after  taking 
Anglican  orders  he  held  for  a  short  time  a 
cure  at  Ottery  St.  Mary,  Devonshire,  a 
village  which  for  nearly  two  centnriea  has 
been  assodated  with  his  ftmilr.  Be  waa 
received  into  the  Romaa  esthcuic  duueh  in 
1862  and  soon  afterwards  went  to  Rome  to 
pnrane  his  theological  studies  in  the  OoUe^ 
Komano  (BBiowm,  Annals  <(ftHe2Vaetanan 
Movement,  p.  26^  He  waa  ordained  priest 
in  1866  and  took  about  the  same  time  his 
doctor's  d^ree.  He  Joined  the  jesuit  no- 
vitiate at  Beaumont  Lodge,  near  Windsor, 
7  Sept.  1867,  and  on  tlie  expiration  of  his  two 
years'  ^bation  he  vna  sent  to  St,  Beuno'a 


C(^l^^  Flintshire,  where  he  was  engaged 
for  six  years  in  teaching  holy  soripture. 

About  1864  the  'Month'  was  storied 
under  the  editorship  of  Miss  Fuiny  Mar^ 
garet  Taylw,  and  in  1866  sbe  sold  it  to  the 
Jesuit  fathers,  who  were  anxious  to  possess 
a  periodical  of  their  own.  This  was  the 
immediate  occasion  of  Coleridge's  removal 
from  Wales  to  Farm  Street,  London,  where 
he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  active  life. 
He  became  editor  of  the '  Month,'  and  held 
that  post  till  1681,  when  he  resigned  it  in 
order  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  his 
work  on  *  The  Life  of  our  Lord '  and  the 
bringing  out  of  'The  Quarterly  Series.'  In 
1891  he  bad  a  stroke  of  mnlysis,  and  he 
died  at  Manresa  House,  Koehampton,  on 
13  April  1898.  His  remains  were  interred 
in  the  ftmily  vault  at  Otteiy  St.  Mary. 

He  waa  the  author  of:  1.  *  Vita  Vitn 
Nosbw  MeditonUbos  Fropouta.'  London, 
1869,  8vo:  translated  into  Enfi^irii  under 
the  title  of  '  The  Story  of  the  Qospels  har- 
monised for  Meditation,'  London,  1884, 8vo. 
2.  'The  Theology  of  the  Parables  .  .  .  with 
an  arrangement  of  the  Parables  ...  by 
Father  ^Imeron,'  London,  1871,  8vo.  8. 
'  The  Life  and  Letters  of  St.  Frauds  Zavier,' 

2  vols.  London,  1872, 8vo;  new  edit.  1881.  4. 
'  The  Life  of  our  Lord,'  including  '  The  Life 
of  oar  LU'e,'  2  vols.;  'The  Public  Life  ot 
our  Lord,'  11  vols.;  '  Passiontide,'  3  vols.; 
and  '  The  Passage  of  our  Lord  to  the  Father,' 
London,  1872,  Ac.,  8vo,  in  'The  Qnarterly 
Series,'  b^inning  with  voL  xii.  and  ending 
with  vol.  Ixxviii.  6.  *Thn  Prisoners  o£ 
the  K-ing :  Thougbta  oo  the  Catholic  Doc- 
trine of  Purgatory,'  London,  1878,  8vo; 
reprinted  1882.  6.  'The  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  (part  of  a  lai^r  work  ...  on  the  Life 
of  our  Blessed  Lord),'  3  vols.  London,  1679, 
8vo.  7.  '  The  Lifeaud  Letters  of  St.  Teresa,* 

3  vols.  London,  1881-8, 8vo.  6. '  The  Life  of 
Mother  Frances  Teresa  Ball,  Foundress  in 
Ireland  of  the  Institute  of  the  Blessed  Viivin 
Muy,'  London,  1881.  8vo.  9.  <  The  Works 
and  Words  of  our  Saviour,  gathered  from 
the  Four  Qospels,'  London,  1882,  8vo.  10. 
'The  Betum  of  the  King:  DiscourEm  on 
the  Latter  Days'  London,  1883.  8vo.  11. 
'  The  Baptism  of  the  King :  Conuderationa 
(m  iJie  Sacred  Passion,'  London,  1684, 4to. 
12.  'The  Preparation  of  the  tnoamation,' 
London,  1886,  8vo.  IS. 'The  Mother  of  the 
King :  Mary  during  the  life  of  our  Lord,' 
London,  1886,  8vo.  14.  <  The  Mother  of  the 
Church:  Mary  during  the  First  Apostolic 
Age,'  London,  1887,  6vo.  15.  'Teachings 
and  Counsels  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,'  London, 
1888,  8vo.  16.  'Chapters  on  the  Parables 
of  our  Lord,'  London,  1689,  Svo. 
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[Foster's  Almnni  Oxon.  17I5-1S86;  Moath, 
Ma;  1893,  p.  1 ;  Tablet,  22  Ami!  1893,  p.  62;  ; 
Timro,  17  April  1893;  Weekly Bifutw. 22  April 
1893,  p.  499.]  T.  0. 

COLEEIDO£,  Sib  JOHN  DUKE,  first 
Basoh  Colbbimb  (1820-1894),  lord  chief 
justice  of  England,  was  the  udeet  son  of 
Bir  Jdin  Taylor  Coleridge  [q.  v.},  by  his 
wife  Uaiy,  daughter  of  the  Bev.  Oilbert 
Buduwan,  D.D.,  vieax  of  Northfleet  and  rec- 
tor of  Woodmansteme.  Henry  James  Cote- 
ridge  [q.T.  Suppl,]  was  his  younger  brother. 
He  was  bom  at  Heath  Court,  Ottery  St. 
Hary,  on  3  Dec.  1820.  He  was  educated 
at  £ton,  where  he  was  in  the  remove  in 
1832,  in  the  fifth  form  in  1835,  and  in  the 
sixth  in  1838 ;  in  that  year  he  was  elected  a 
scholar  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  matricu- 
lating on  29  Nov.  1838.  As  an  undergrar- 
duate  he  was  the  friend  and  contemporary 
of  Arthur  Clough,  Matthew  Arnold,  Dean 
Church,  Theodore  Walrond,  and  Lord  Lin- 
gen,  all  of  whom  were  with  him  members 
of  a  small  club  for  purposes  of  discussion 
called  the  'Decade.'  CKileridge  graduated 
BJL.  in  1842  and  MA.  in  1846;  from  1843 
to  1846  he  WB8  fellow  of  Exeter,  of  which 
he  was  elected  honoranr  fellow  in  1882. 

On  27  Jan.  1848  Coleridge  was  admitted 
student  of  the  Middle  Tem^e,  and  on  6  Nov. 
1646  he  was  called  to  the  bar  and  joined 
the  western  circuit.  FoUett,  at  that  time  a 
leader  of  the  circuit,  was  hia  Mend  and  ad- 
viser ;  Karslake  (afterwards  Sir  John)  was 
his  contemporary,  profeeaionol  rival,  and 
warm  friend.  His  scholarly  eloquence  soon 
obtained  him  practice.  In  1865  he  was  ap- 
pointed recorder  of  Portsmouth,  and  in  1801 
he  was  made  a  queen's  counsel  and  a  bencher 
of  his  inn.  During  his  early  years  at  the 
bar  he  contributed  to  the '  Qiuardian '  and 
the  'Quarterly'  and 'Edinburgh 'Reviews. 
At  the  Beneral  election  of  1606  he  was 
elected  M.F.  for  Exeter,  as  a  liberal,  and  sat 
for  Uiat  city  until  his  appointment  as  chief 
justice  of  the  common  pleas  in  1873.  As 
a  private  member  he  took  an  active  part  in 
the  successful  movement  for  the  abolition  of 
religioUB  tests  in  the  universities,  and  con- 
sistently supported  the  proposal  to  dis* 
eetablisn  theuish  church.  He  was  selected 
by  Gladstone,  then  leader  of  the  opposition 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  move  the  in- 
struction 08  to  rating  which  so  materially 
modified  Dinraeli's  reform  bill  of  1867.  Upon 
the  liberals  coming  into  office  in  1868  Cole- 
ndm  was  appointed  solicitor-general,  and 
kn^ted  (13  Dec),  and  in  1871  be  anceeeded 
8ir  Robert  Forrett  Collier  (afterwards  Lord 
ll''^<>BlmreU)  [q.  v.]  as  attomey-^foteral.  Be- 
iag  on  exoeeomgly  perwiasive  ud  suoceifr- 


ful  advocate  he  was  much  employed  during 
this  period  in  the  sort  of  actions  at  niti 
prim  which  attract  most  public  attention. 
Bis  professional  reputation  was  thoroueldy 
established  in  London  by  his  conduct  of  the 
plaintiff's  case  in  Saurin  t>.  Starr.  This  was 
on  action  for  conspiracy  and  false  imprison- 
ment brought  Bgunst  the  lady  superior  of 
a  convent  of  naten  of  mercy  at  Hull,  at 
whose  hands  the  plaintiff  alleged  that  she 
bad,  while  one  of  the  inmates,  suffered 
manj[  grtevanoeB.  Coleridge  obtained  a  sob- 
stantiu  verdict  after  a  trial  which  was  then 
almost  if  not  quite  unprecedmted  in  its 
duration. 

It  was,  however,  entirely  eclipsed  in  this 
respect  by  the  famous '  Tichbome  case '  which 
followed  a  year  or  two  later,  in  1871~2.  In 
the  action  of  ejectment,  tried  in  the  court 
of  common  pleas  before  Chief-justice  Bovill, 
Coleridge  led  for  the  defendants,  his  juniors 
being  Messrs.  Hawkins  (now  Lord  Bramp- 
ton), Honyman  (afterwards  Mr.  Justice 
Honvmon),  0.  Barber,  and  Chades  (aftei^* 
wards  Lord)  Bowen.  His  cross^xamino- 
tioD  of  the  'claimant'  [see  Onzoir,  Abihvb, 
Suppl.]  lasted  three  weeks,  and  though  it 
was  considered  laddng  in  startling  or  excit- 
ing episodes,  entirely  destroyed  in  the  minds 
of  all  reasonable  persons  who  followed  it  any 
possibility  of  belief  in  the  plaintiifs  assertion 
that  he  was  Roger  Tichbome.  His  speech 
in  opMiing  the  case  for  the  defendanto  occu- 
pied twentv-three  days,  and  never  from 
a  high  level  of  forensic  eloquence.  The  trial 
was  stepped  by  the  jury  m  the  summer  of 
1873,  ana  in  November  of  that  year.  Chief- 
justice  Bovill  having  died — his  life  being 
supposed  to  have  b^n  shortened  by  the 
duration  and  anxiety  of  this  case — Coleridge 
was  appointed  his  successor.  On  10  Jan. 
1874  he  was,  during  his  ft^thei's  lifiBtime, 
created  BaiKnL  Colerrage  of  Ottny  St.  Mary, 
CO.  Devon ;  he  was  elected  F.RB.  in  1876, 
and  created  D.C.L.  of  Oxford  University  <m. 
18  June  1877. 

Coleridge  retained  the  office  of  chief  jus- 
tice of  the  common  pleas  for  seven  years, 
and  was  tha  lost  penon  who  ever  held  it. 
In  1880,  on  die  death  of  Lord-chief-^ustice 
Cockbum,  Coleridge  was  appointed  chief 
justice  of  the  queen's  bench,  and  the  offices 
of  chief  juitiee  of  the  common  pleas  and 
chief  baron  of  the  exchequer  (vacant  by  the 
death  of  Chief-buon  Kelly)  were  abolished 
under  the  Judicature  Acts.  Coleridge  and 
his  successors  seem  to  be  indubitably  en- 
titled to  Uie  style  of  chief  justice  of  Eng- 
land, which  may  peviously  have  been  an 
inaocnrate  mode  of  describing  the  chief  jus- 
tices <tf  tiie  king's  (or  queen's)  bench,  thouj^ 
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it  had  been  commonly  need  hj  them  elnce 
Sir  Edward  Coke,  chief  justice,  *  took  par- 
ticular delight'  in  bo  stjbng  himself  (Camp- 
bell, Livea  <if  the  Qu^  Jmtioea,  i,  S26). 
Coleridge  presided  in  the  qaeen's  benc^  diri- 
sion  for  fourteen  years,  and  died  at  his  house, 
1  Sussex  Square,  W.,  on  14  June  1894 ;  he 
was  buried  at  Ottery  St.  Mary  on  the  22nd. 

Among  the  more  uimous  trials  with  which 
he  was  connected  as  a  judge  were  the  Fran- 
conia  case,  in  which  his  opinion  as  to  terrt- 
tOTial  jurisaiction  at  sea  within  three  miles 
of  the  ooast  subsequentW  obtained  legislatire 
ratiOoationj  the  case  of  the  Mogul  Steam- 
sh^  Comply,  which  deals  with  the  right 
of  comlHiiaUon  amone  traders;  Begina  v. 
Foote,  in  which  he  held  that  the  temperate 
expression  of  atheistic  opinions,  if  it  had  been 
(as  some  authorities  held)  a  crime,  had  ceased 
to  be  so;  Segina  v.  Dudley  and  Stephens, 
the  only  case  in  which  a  sentence  of^death 
has  been  passed  in  the  royal  courts  of  jus- 
tice; and  Bradlaugh  v,  Newd^at^  the 
most  recent  authority  upon  the  law  of  main- 
tenance. 

Coleridge  was  tall  and  handsome  in  fea- 
ture, and  had  an  extremely  beautifal  Totce. 
His  language  was  refined  and  forcible,  and 
no  one  could,  on  occasion,  produce  a  greater 
eenee  of  solemnity  with  less  effort.  His 
nature  was  receptive  and  symipathetic  to  an 
unusual  degree.  It  was  almost  impossible 
to  him  not  to  agree  largely  with  Uie  person 
to  whom  he  happened  to  be  talking,  and 
many  persons  who  knew  him  slightly  were 
incUned  to  attribute  to  him  an  msincerity 
which  was  probably  entirely  foreign  to  his 
real  nature.  He  luid  a  marrellous  store  of 
anecdotes,  which  he  related  with  great  skill. 
An  American  who  stayed  with  him  as  his 
guest  is  aeserted  to  have  ascertained  that  he 
told  two  hundred  different  anecdotes  in  the 
course  of  three  rainy  days,  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  an  ambassador  who  was  confined 
to  the  house  by  a  cold,  and  that  none  of 
them  were  tiresome.  His  kindness  of  heart 
and  groat  senaitiTenea  made  him  a  pas- 
sionate opponent  of  Tiviseeticm  for  experi- 
mental pnittoses.  He  had  a  great  lore  and 
wide  knowledge  of  Englieb  literature^espe- 
cially  of  the  poetry  and  druna  of  the  Eliia- 
bethan,  and  collected  a  nloable  library,  in 
which  Elizabethan  Literature  was  well  repre- 
sented. Portraits  of  him  were  painted  by 
E.  XT.  Eddis  and  E.  Matthew  Hale,  and  an 
admirable  sketch  of  him  was  drawn  by  the 
first  LadV  Coleridjge  for  Grillon's  Club. 
-  Coleridge  married,  on  11  Aug.  1846,  at 
S^hwater,  Jane  Fortescue,  third  daughter 
of  the  Bev.  Qeoige  Turner  Seymour  of  For- 
riogford  Uill  in  that  parish,  and  by  her  he 


hod  foorchildren — Bernard  (secondLord  Co- 
leridge), Stephen,  Oilbert.and  Mildred,  who 
married  Charles  Warren  Adams,  esq.  Lady 
Colf^ridge,  who  was  on  accomplished  painter, 
died  on  6  Feb.  1878,  and  Coleridge  married, 
secondly,  on  13  Aug.  1886,  Amy,  daughter  of 
Henr^  Baring  Lawford,  who  aurrlTed  him, 
Coleridge  published  in  1870  an  inaugural 
address  to  the  members  of  the  Edinburgh 
Hiilosophical  Institution,  and  in  1667  an 
address  to  the  Glasgow  Juridical  Society, 

[Private  infurmatioD  and  personal  recoUee- 
UoDs;  Foster's  Alumni  Oxos.  1715-1886;  Sta- 
pjrlton's  Eton  School  Lists ;  Foster's  Men  at  the 
Bftp;  Borko's  Peerage;  Q.  E.  Cfokayn^'s  Com- 
plete Peerage,  ii.  331,  riii.  850.J       U.  8-h. 

GOLLINO,  CHARLES  (1761-1836), 
stockbreeder,  was  one  of  the  earliest  and 
most  successful  improvers  of  the  breed  of 
shorthorn  cattle.  Bom  in  1761,  he  was  the 
second  son  of  Charles  CoUing  (1721-1786) 
b^  Dorothy  Bohson  (<f.  1779),  and  succeeded 
his  father  in  the  occupancy  of  a  farm  at 
Eetton,  near  Darlington,  in  1782,  shortly 
after  a  visit  he  paid  to  the  well-known 
breeder,  Robert  BokeweU  (1726-1795)  [q.  v.] 
'  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  great  lesson 
that  Charles  Colhng  learnt  during  the  three 
weeks  he  spent  at  Diahley  was  the  expe- 
diency of  concentrating  good  blood  by  a 
system  of  in-and-in  breeding.  .  .  .  "What  he 
really  learnt  at  Dishley  was  the  all-import- 
ance of  "  quality"  in  cattle,  and  he  resolved 
to  devote  himself  to  the  preservation  and 
amelioration  of  the  local  cattle  on  the  Tees 
and  Skeme  *  (Batbb,  pp.  6-6). 

On  23  July  1783  he  married  Mary  Col- 
pitis {b.  2  Feb.  1763 ;  d.  26  April  I860),  who 
was  almost  equallv  interested  with  himself 
in  hia  breeding  of  unproved  shorthorns,  and 
helped  him  greatly  in  his  work.  The  first 
bull  of  merithe  possessed  was  boughtfiom  hia 
elder  brother  Itobert  [q.  v.  Suppl.]  and  was 
subsequently  known  (uter  its  sale  by  Charles) 
as  'Ilubbadk.'  This  bull  had  been  mated 
irfiilM  at  Ketton  with  cows — afterwards 
famous — called  Duchess,  Daisy,  Chen?,  and 
Lady  Miqmard.  One  cMf  Huoback's  daagh- 
ters  produced  in  1796,  by  another  celebrated 
bull  called  Favourite,  a  roan  calf,  which 
grew  to  be  the  famous  Durham  ox. 

At  five  and  a  half  years  of  age  this  animal 
had  attained  the  weight  of  S,024  lbs.,  and 
was  sold  as  a  show  animal  for  140/.  After 
five  months'  exhibition,  its  then  owner  re- 
fused 2,000/.  for  it,  and  for  six  years 
afterwards  perambulated  the  country  with 
it.  A  portrait  of  the  ox,  painted  by  J. 
Boultbee  and  enf^aved  by  J.  'Wheseell, 
was  published  in  March  l&h,  and  dedicated 
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to  John  Soothey,  fifteenth  Lord  SomerriUe 
[q.  T.]  At  ten  jesrs  old  the  ox  scaled 
about  3,800  lbs.,  but,  dislocating  its  hip- 
bone, waa  killed  at  Oxford  in  April  18Ci7. 
A  still  more  famoua  animal  was  Comet, 
bom  in  the  autumn  of  1804,  which  '  Charles 
Coiling  declsred  to  be  the  beat  bull  he  ever 
bred  or  saw,  and  nearly  ereiy  judge  of  short- 
horns agreed  with  him '  (XtATBS,  p.  16}.  A 
portrait  of  Comet,  by  T.  Weaver,  is  in 
poBBesuon  cS  ISx.  Anthony  Ifayiucd  of 
Haxewood  Orpre,  Darlington.  Otiianbalong 
to  Mr.  John  Thornton  ^  7  Frinoes  Street, 
HuuKTOT  Sciuare,  W.,  and  Mr.  H.  Chaiido»- 
Pole-Oell,  Bopton  Hell,  Derbyshire. 

On  11  Oct.  1810  Colling  sold  off  his  en- 
tire herd  at  a  public  auction,  which  was 
very  lai^el^  attended.  The  prices  fetched 
Vf  each  animal  are  quoted  in  many  works 
on  the  BuWect  (e.g.  Youatt,  CattU  (1834), 
p.  231 ;  Dath)  Low,  Sraeds  qf  DtmesUo 
Animah  (1843),  i.  61).  Comet  sold  for  one 
thousand  guineas,  and  the  forty-seven  lots 
went  in  for  7,116/.  18«.,  or  an  average  of 
161/.  bi.  5d.  A  testimonial  was  presented 
to  Colling  bjf  fortPT-niiic  subscribers  in  the 
shape  of  a  silver-gilt  cup  inaeribed,  *  Pre- 
sented to  Mr.  Charles  OoUinff,  tin  gnat  im- 
prorer  of  the  short^omed  Dxeed  m  cattle, 
1^  the  hreeden  whoBenamea  an  ume»d,aB 
a  token  of  gratitude  for  the  benefit  they 
have  derived  from  his  judgment,  and  also  as 
a  testimony  of  their  esteem  for  him  as  a 
man.  mboccx.'  His  brother  Robert  died  ten 
years  later,  in  1820,  but  Charles  lived  on  in 
retirement  until  16  Jan.  1836,  when  he 
died  in  his  eighty-sixth  year. 

A  picture  of  the  two  brothers  by  Thomas 
Weaver,  probably  painted  about  1811,  was 
engraved  by  William  Ward,  A.R.A.,  and 
published  in  1825,  and  ^;ain  in  1831.  A 
reproduction  of  part  of  the  engraving  appears 
as  the  frontispiece  of  the  'Journal  of  the 
Boyal  Agricultural  Society'  for  1899.  An 
engnving  of  Charles  OoUio^  by  G.  Cook, 
from  a  portmit  hy  I.  M.  Wright,  is  in  the 
'  Fanners*  Magazine '  for  Febroaxy  1844. 

[The  most  elaborate  biographical  sketch  of 
the  brotiien  OoUing  is  \rr  CadwaUader  J.  Bates 
in  the  Joumal  of  the  B<ml  Aipicaltnral  So- 
ciety, 1699,  pp.  1-80.  See  also  the  aams 
writer's  Thomas  Bates  and  the  Kirklevingtoa 
Shorthonis  (1897);  T.  Bell's  Hist,  of  Improved 
Shorthorn  Cattle  (IS?!);  John  Thornton's 
EOiotthoni  Cirenlar,  1868-9,  vol.  i.  The 
brotheis  Colling  are  c<»i8taDtly  referred  to  in 
works  on  itockbreediiig  as  the  great  improrers 
of  the  Shorthorn  ^xned  of  cattle.]      £.  C-b. 

COLUKa,  ROBERT  (1749-1820), 
stockbreeder,  bom  in  1748,  was  the  eldest  son 
of  CSiarles  CoUing  of  fi^otton,  near  Darling- 


ton, and  brother  of  Charles  Colling  [q.  v. 
Suppl.]  After  receiving  'an  ordinary  edu- 
cation, he  was  apprenticed  to  a  grocer  in 
Shields;  but  'not  having  his  h^th'  he 
came  home  to  his  fathers  form  and  com- 
menced an  agricultural  career.  After  spend- 
ing some  time  at  Hurworth,  he  entered  on 
a  farm  at  Barmpton,  under  the  Lambton 
family.  He  had  then  '  no  thought  of  be- 
coming a  breeder  o£  shorthorns,  and  only 
kept  daily  oows.'  The  foundation  of  his 
pedigree  herd  waa  a  yellow-red  and  white 
boll,  or^dnally  bought  on  the  advice  of  his 
brother  Charles  fos  eight  guineas,  and  after- 
wards sold  to  his  brother  for  the  Ketton 
herd  (known  in  shorthorn  history  as  '  Hub- 
back  A  '  shyness '  sprang  up  Mtween  the 
brothers,  which  became  accentuated  in  March 
1703 ;  and  the  Barmpton  and  Ketton  herds 
for  some  time  lived  apart,  though  later  more 
amicable  rdations  were  restored.  When, 
in  October  1810,  Charles  Colling  sold  off  his 
Ketton  herd  of  shorthorns,  RoMrt's  herd  at 
Barmpton '  became  the  centre  of  interest'  to 
the  breeders  of  shorthorns,  which  had  then 
become  fashionable.  A  famous  white  heifer 
(dKoghter  of  the  bull  Favourite),  wluch 
weighed  at  four  yean  old  1,820  lbs.,  was 
punted  by  Thomas  Weaver,  and  an  engnv- 
ing of  the  ]^ctura  waa  made  by  Wuliam 
Ward,  and  published  on  IS  Dee.  1811,  with 
a  dedication  to  Robert  Colling.  The  heifer 
was  purchased  by  two  butdters,  and  ex- 
hibited at  Christmas  1811,  at  the  atables  of 
the  Three  Kings,  Piccadilly,  as '  the  greatest 
wonder  of  the  world  of  the  kind,'  and  then 
weighed  3,448  lbs.  '  The  same  system  of  in- 
and-in  breeding  that  had  been  in  v<^e  at 
Ketton  was  pursued  without  intermption  at 
Barmpton,  and  that  without  anv  admixture 
of  fresh  alloy'  (Bates,  p.  22).  Robert 
carried  on  his  herd  until  Michaelmas  day, 
1810,  when  it  was  sold  by  auction,  and  sixty- 
one  lots  fetched 7,862/.  19i.  He  died  unmarried 
at  Barmpton  on  7  March  16S0,  leaving  his 
property  to  his  brother  Charles,  a  final  sale 
being  hehl  on  3  Oct.  18S0. 

Robert  was  desisibed  as  'a  modd  all- 
round  farmer — good  cattle,  good  sheep,  good 
crops,  neat  hedges,  neat  farm-buildings,' out, 
not  being  so  much  of  a  specialist,  was  less 
known  than  his  more  businesslike  and  ver- 
satile brother  Charles. 

[Authorities  as  under  CbiblM  Colluto.] 

E.  C-a. 

COLLINS,  WILLIAM  WILKIE(1834- 
1889),  novelist,  eldest  son  of  the  painter, 
WUiiam  Collins  (178&-1847)  [q.  v.l  and 
elder  brother  of  Charles  Ailston  Collins 
[q.  v.l,  bom  in  Tavirtock  Square,  London, 
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on  8  Jan.  1824,  was  named  after  hia  father's 
intimate  friend  and  brother  academician,  Sir 
David  Wilkie.  He  always  called  himself 
and  was  addressed  by  his  friends  as  Wilkie, 
the  William  being  aUowed  to  fall  into  abey- 
ance. After  private  education  at  Highbury, 
he  spent  two  or  three  years  witii  his  parents 
in  Italy,  and  in  1841  was  articled  by  his 
father  to  the  London  firm  of  Antrobus&Co., 
who  were  engaged  in  the  tea  trade.  "While 
thus  employed,  and  while  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  strong  boyiah  admiration  for 
Bulwer  Lytton,  he  clandestinely  produced 
a  novel  in  which  he  utiliaed  with  great 
devemees  all  the  local  information  he  had 
acquired  at  Borne.    His  father  was  so 

E leased  with  the  novel  (published  some  years 
Iter  as  'Antonina')  that  he  emancipated 
him  from  the  tea  warehouse,  and  caused 
his  name  to  be  entered  at  Lincoln's  Inn 
(16  May  1846),  whence  he  was  called  to  the 
bar  on  21  Mov.  1851.  In  the  meantime  his 
&ther  died  (in  1847),  ^d  Wilkie  first  im- 
peared  in  print  as  his  bionapher.  His 
rambling  and  diffuse,  but  on  the  whole  very 
cieditaluej  performance  appeared  in  two 
volumes  m  1848.  Extremely  clever  and 
versatile,  he  at  first  cherishra  the  idea  of 
supporting  himself  and  his  mother  by  fol- 
lowing in  his  father's  footst^,  and  he  ex- 
hibited a  landscape  at  the  Boyal  Academy 
in  1849.  At  the  same  time  he  prepared  for 
press  his  novel  '  Antonina,'  which  was  ac- 
corded an  encouraging  reception  upon  its 
appearance  in  1850,  and  in  18Sl^  as  the  fruit 
of  a  summer  vacation  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Penzance,  he  publiahed  his  'Rambles 
beyond  Eoilways.'  He  only  preceded  the 
Ownish  railway  by  one  year,  bnt  the  book 
was  a  Buooess,  and  went  toioi^  sevezal  edi- 
titms.  In  tliis  same  year  Wilkie  Oollins 
fint  met  Charles  Dic^nSf  and  from  this 
time  may  be  dated  his  vocation  to  letters 
as  a  profession.  Collins's  conception  of  the 
novel  as  written  druna  (by  preference  melo- 
drama) harmonised  exactly  with  that  of 
Dickens,  and  the  tvro  nov^ists,  unequal  as 
they  were  both  in  genius  and  reputation, 
became  almost  at  once  firm  friends  and  active 
correspondents.  The  letters  of  Dickens(which 
alone  are  preserved)  are  amonff  the  most 
interesting  that  we  possess  from  his  pen,  and 
the  constant  inquiries  as  to  the  state  of  his 
friend's  health  indicate  very  clearly  the  phy- 
ucal  weakness  that  Collins  had  to  contend 
with  even  thus  early  in  his  career.  In 
S^tember  1863  Ooljiuia  todc  part  in  Uie 
theatricals  organised  by  Dickens  at  hia  resi- 
dence, Tavistock  House,  and  for  perfiwmance 
them  he  wrote  in  1866  'The  Li^hthonse.' 
Dtekena  finrmed  a  Tezy  high  opinion  of  his 


friend's  novel, '  Hide  and  Seek,'  produced  in 
18C4.  In  1866  Collins  began  contributing 
to  Dickens's  periodical  'HouseboldWords' 
with  '  Sister  Boee,'  a  story  in  four  parts.  He 
contrUmted  agun  to  the  *  Holly  Tree '  Christ 
mas  number  of  1856,  and  he  spent  the  fcd- 
loving  winter  with  Dickens  at  Bans,  and 
planned  the  'Wreck  oi  the  Qolden  Hazy' 
and  'Frozen  Deep.'  Both 'After  Dark' and 
'The  Dead  Secret'  speared  serially  in 
'  Household  Words.'  During  the  latter  part 
of  1857  he  further  collaborate  with  Dickens 
in '  The  Lazy  Tour  of  Two  Idle  Apprentices,' 
and '  The  Perils  of  certain  English  Prisoners ' 
(for  which  Collins  wrote  chap,  ii.)  In  1859 
he  contributed  the  'Queen  of  Hearts 'to  'All 
the  Year  Hound,'  with  which  '  Household 
Words'  was  by  this  time  incorporated,  and 
in  the  same  periodical  appeared  during  1860 
his  first  great  popular  success, '  The  Woman 
in  White.'  Excelling  in  every  trick  that  a 
novelist  has  at  his  dinosal,  he  jsored  a 
idlendid  serial  writer,  and  all  his  best  w«4fBt 
sAer  the  'Woman  in  White,'  sneh  as  'No 
Name,'  'Armadale^'  '!nie  Moonstone,'  and 
'The  New  Magdalen,'  were  produced  in  this 
fashion — 'Armadale'  and  the  'New  Mag- 
dalen' in  the  'Comhill'  and  'Temple  Bar' 
respectively,  the  other  three  (compnsing  his 
most  brilliant  work)  in '  AU  the  Year  Round.' 
In  1867  Collins  joined  Dickens  in  writing 
'  No  Thorough&re.'  During  1873-4  he  fol- 
lowed Dickens's  example  in  visiting  the 
United  States  and  jiving  public  readings — 
his  short  story,  'The  Frozen  Deep,'  being 
generallv  selected  for  this  purpose.  Subse- 
quently nis  plaVf  'Rank  ana  liiches,'  which 
had  proved  a  mUure  at  the  AdelpU  (June 
1888),  had  a  long  and  most  snooessful  career 
in  America.  After  his  retnm  from  America 
he  became  more  and  more  of  a  recluse, 
though  he  occauonally  visited  Ramsgate 
during  the  summer.  Intimacies  formed  ae  a 
young  man  led  to  his  being  harassed,  after 
he  became  famous,  in  a  manner  whichproved 
veryprejudicialtohispeaceofmind.  Though 
a  genial  host,  he  easily  adopted  a  somewhat 
ovnical  and  pessimistic  tone  in  conversation. 
He  was  very  critical  of  the  official '  Life'  of 
Charles  Dickens,  which  he  called  '  The  Life 
of  John  Forster,  with  occasional  Anecdotes 
of  Charles  Dickens.'  His  own  copy  was 
covered  with  annotations  and  corrections. 
The  last  years  of  his  life  witnessed  the 
gradual  decline  of  his  powers,  due  in  large 
measuis  to  ill-heddi,  to  relieve  which  he 
had  recourse  to  large  and  always  increaaing 
doses  of  opium.  At  the  time  <tf  his  being 
called  to  ^ae  bar  he  was  residingat  Gloucester 
Place,  whenoe  he  removed  to  Hanover  Place 
(where  Edward  Kgott^  Bfillus,  and  Holnuu 
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Hunt  foimed  momben  <tf  lua  ciicla,  over 
wluch  his  mother  still  prauded),  and  sub8»> 
quentiT  to  Hu-ley  Street.  &  died  at 
83  Wuapole  Street  on  23  Sept.  1889.  and 
was  buried  five  days  later  in  KeoBal  Green 
cemeteiy.  A  portrait  of  Wilkie  Collins  as 
a  boy  with  hie  brother  0.  A.  Collins  was 
painted  by  A.  Gteddes.  Another,  painted  in 
later  life,  by  Budolf  Lehmann,  belongs  to 
Mr.  R.  C.  Lehmann  (Cat.  Victorian  Exhib. 
Nob.  258, 266). 

The  inflnenoe  of  Didrans  is  rery  clearly 
traceable  in  CoUins's  work,  yet  there  ts 
reason  to  believe  that  Collins  liad  nearly  as 
much  influence  upon  the  latest  works  of  the 

Ssater  writer  as  Dickens  had  upon  him. 
(^ens  longed  to  shine  as  aa  elafioratar  of 
plots,  while  OoUina,  the  past  master  of  the 
plot,  asfMred  to  be  a  delineatra  of  ohaxacter 
and  to  produce  didactic  fiction  and  re* 
fbrmaton'  romance  after  the  Dickenuan 
model.  He  succeeded  in  eTOlTing- some  good 
characters  in  'No  Name'  and  'Aimadale,' 
but  bis  best  figures  are  semi-burieeque,  such 
as  John  Betteridge  and  Captun  Wrsf^, 
and  even,  to  a  certain  extent.  Count  Fosco. 
In  his  anxiety  to  individualise  them  he  made 
them  too  much  like  *  character  parts.'  The 
actors  having  been  brought  on  the  stage, 
a  well-defined  object  is  set  before  the  per* 
formers,  the  discovery  of  a  secret  or  a  crune, 
the  recoven'  of  a  fortune,  or  the  -vindication 
of  a  doubtnil  marriage  cerUfieate,  counter- 
idotters  are  introdnced  and  obskatdes  acou- 
mulated;  but  eventually,  after  a  display  of 
the  utmost  ingenuity,  the  ol^eet  is  attained. 
In  order  to  rive  'airtuality'tothest(H7,the 
latter  is  often  conducted  means  of  ex- 
traota  from  diaries,  personal  narratives,  and 
excerpts  from  documents,  of  which  the 
author  poses  as  editor.  In  the  course  of 
these  oiterationa  the  author  has  the  gift,  as 
Mr.  Swinburne  justly  observes,  of '  cociting 
a  eoriority,  which  in  the  case  of  the  younger 
and  more  impressible  readers  amounts  to 
anxiety.'  If  Coleridge  had  known  'The 
Moonstone,'  he  might  well  have  g^ren  it  a 

5 lace  beude  'The  Alchemist*  and  'Tom 
ones'  for  ingenuity  of  plot.  '  The  con- 
struction is  most  minute  and  most  wonder- 
ful,' wrote  Anthony  Trollope  of  his  fellow 
novelist,  '  but  I  can  never  lose  the  taste  of 
the  cons^ctiim.  The  author  seams  always 
warning  me  to  remember  that  aometihing 
happeaied  exactly  half-past  two  o'clocx 
on  Tuesday  momii^,  or  that  a  woman  di»* 
appeared  from  the  road  just  fifteen  yards 
beyond  the  fourth  milestone'  {AuUmogr. 
ii.  82),  Among  the  'breathless  admirers' 
of  'The  Woman  in  White'  was  Edward 
FitEGeraId,who  thought  of  calling  his  her- 


riiu^Iu^er  tlw  Marian  Haleombe.  WilMs 
Collins^  style  is  unomafflented,  but  well 
adapted  to  kee|t  the  reader's  mind  dear 
amid  the  eomplteations  of  the  story.  He 
corrected  and  rewrote  extenuvely,  and 
most  of  his  manuscript  was  very  heavily 
scored. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  CoUins's  most 
important  publications ;  1.  '  Memoiis  of  the 
Life  of  William  Collins,  R.A.  By  his  Son,' 
London,  1848,  2  vols.  12mo.  2.  '  Antonina, 
or  the  Fall  of  Rome.  A  Romance  -  of  the 
Fifth  Century,'  1860,  8vo.  &  '  Basil :  a 
Story  of  Modem  Life/  1862,  8to.  4.  '  Hide 
and  Seek : '  a  stoir  of  deafness  and  dumb* 
ness,  1864  (French  version,  '  Cacfae-Oache,* 
1877).  6.  'After  Dark'  (short  stories), 
1856.  6.  *  The  Dead  Secret : '  a  sensational 
story,  embodying  a  study  of  blindness, 
leSTYFrench  version  as  'Le  Secret,'  1868). 

7.  *  The  Queen  of  Hearts :  a  Collection  of 
Stories  with  a  connecting  Link,'  1660.  (It 
waa  dedicated  to  E,  Daurand  Forgues,  who 
inscribed  his  '  Ori^naux  . .  .  de  I'Angleterre 
Contemporaine '  to  Collins  in  the  same  year.) 

8.  '  The  Woman  in  White,'  1860  (dedicated 
to  Barry  Cornwall ;  seven  editions  appeared 
within  six  months,and  several  translations). 
0,  'No  Name,'  1862  (numerous  editions). 
10.  'My  MiflcelUnies,'  1863,  2  vols.  8vo. 
(vol.  ii.  contains  an  interesting  sketch  of  an 
old  frifflid,  Douglas  Jerrold).  11.  'Arma** 
dale,'  1866 :  a  study  of  heredity,  coatuning 
the  character  portrait  of  Lydia  (Jwilt. 
12.  'The  Moonstone:  a  Romance,'  1808 
(■La  Pierre  de  Lune,'  1872).  13.  '  Man  and 
wife,'  1870:  an  attack  on  the  brutaliang 
effect  of  an  nndoe  devotion  to  athletics 
C  Mari  et  Femme,'  1872).  14.  '  Poor  Miss 
Finch,'  1872  ('  Pauvre  LucUe  t '  1876).  16. 
'  The  New  Magdalen,'  1873  (numerous  edi- 
tions; in  French, 'LaMorteVivante,' 1873). 
16.  'The  Frozen  Deep'  and  other  stories 
(first  issued  in  Amenoa),  1874  (*La  Mer 
Glaciale,'  1877}.  17.  'The  Law  and  the 
Lady,'  1876;  aimed  against  the  Scottish  Tep< 
diet  of  '  not  proven'  ('  La  Piste  du  Crime,' 
1876).  la  'The  Two  Destinies,'  1876:  a 
telepathic  story,  very  ingeniously  written, 
and  the  best  of  his  later  works.  19.  '  The 
Haunted  Hotel'  (a  mystery  of  modem 
Venice),  1878.  20.  'The  FaUen  Leaves,' 
1879.  2L'Jeiebel*8  Daughter,' 1860.  22. 
'The  Black  Robe,'  1881.  28.  'Heart  and 
Science,' 1888.  24.' I  say  No,' 1884.  25. 'The 
Evil  Oenina,'  1886.  26.  'The  Legacy  of 
Cain,'  1888.  27.  'Blind  Lore'  (this  -was 
running  through  the  'Dlustrated  London 
News'  at  the  time  of  fhe  novelist's  death). 
Nearly  all  the  above  were  included  in  the 
Taucluutz  'Collectitm  of  British  Anthon,' 
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and  the  nujortty  were  tmubtted  into  one 
or  more  Eunnean  luupiages. 

Among  Oculuu'i  phys  the  chief  were: 
'The Frozen  Deep'  (privately  printed  1866), 
first  performed  at  Tavistock  House  in  1867, 
and  then  at  the  Gallery  of  Illastration  and 
elsewhere  for  the  benefit  of  Douglas  Jeirold's 
lantilj.  Collinfl  also  dramatisM  four  of  his 
WOTks,  Tis. '  Armadale :  a  Drama,'  1866,  sub- 
sequentlT  dramatised  anew  as  '  Miss  Gwilt,' 
1876 ;  <  No  Name '  (1870 ;  this  had  been  dra- 
matised hv  W.  B.  Bernard  in  186S);  'The 
Woman  m  White :  a  Drama,'  1871 ;  and 
'The  New  Magdalen'  (published  by  the 
author  in  1878,  and  also  the  salgwt  of 
several  piratical  versionB  and  translaUons). 
The  last  was  the  most  soccessfnl  of  the 
Mthor's  plays. 

[IIlnstrat«d  London  News,  38  Sort.  1889  (por- 
tntit) ;  Times,  24  and  28  Sept.  1888 ;  SpocUtor. 
28  SepU  1689;  World,  26  Sept.  1889;  Atb»- 
nieam,1889,iL118;  Biograpb,1879,i.fi;  Chturlea 
Dickeiu'i  Letters ;  Fonter's  life  of  Dickens ; 
Celebritjfls  of  the  Century;  Chayes's  Diet,  of 
Artists;  Swinburne's  Studies  in  Prose  and 
Poetry;  Foster's  Men  at  the  Bar ;  Temple  Bar, 
lsKxiz.andciL;  Unirersal Bertew, October  1889. 
See  also  interesting  eritieal  notices  from  different 
points  of  view  by  Messrs.  A.  Lang  and  H.  Qnilter, 
Contemp.  Keriew,  liii.  and  Ini.]  T.  S. 

OOLOMB,  PHILIP  HOWARD  (1831- 
1890),  Tioe-adniiral,  third  ion  of  Oeneral 
Geone  Colomb  aaa  ol  Huy,  daughter  of 
Six  Abraham  Bradlfly  King,  hart.,  twice 
lord  mayor  of  Dublin,  was  bran  on  29  May 
1881.  He  entered  the  navy  in  Februaiy 
1846  on  board  the  Tartarus  on  the  Inaa 
station ;  and  from  November  1846  to  March 
1849  was  in  the  steam  frinte  Sidon  in  the 
Mediterranean.  He  was  uien  appointed  to 
the  Beynard  on  the  Chiiia  station,  and  was 
still  in  her  when  she  was  wrecked  on  the 
Plata  shoal  in  1861.  He  remuned  on  the 
station  as  a  supernumerary  in  various  ships, 
till  in  September  he  was  appointed  to  tne 
Serpent,  in  which,  from  November  till  May 
1862,  he  was  engaged  in  the  Burmese  war 
and  was  present  at  the  capture  of  Bangoon. 
He  passed  his  examination  in  seamuship 
in  Ma^  1863,  and  continued  in  the  Senient 
as  aetmg  mate  and  acting  lieutenant  tillahe 
was  pud  off  in  January  1864.  In  March  he 
joined  the  Phoenix  for  a  voyage  to  Smith 
Sound  under  the  command  of  Captain  (after- 
wards Admiral)  Sir  Edward  Augustus  Ingle- 
field  [q.  V.  SuppLj  On  his  return  to  England 
in  October  he  was  appointed  to  the  Ajax 
guardship,  and  on  S  Feb.  1666  was  promoted 
to  be  lieutenant  of  the  Hastings,  going  up 
the  Baltic  under  the  command  of  (Sir) 
Jamee  Crawford  Caffin  [q.  v.]  In  May  1860 


lie  waa  appcnnted  to  the  Excellent  tot  the 
irunnetT  course,  and,  having  passed  out  in 
November  1867,  was  in  Decunber  appointed 
flag-lieutenant  to  Rear«dmiral  Sir  Thomas 
Sabine  Pasley  [q.  v.],  then  admiral  superin- 
tendent at  DevonpoTt,aiid  later  tm  to  Pasley*a 
successor,  (Sir)  Thoinas  Matthew  C9ianea 
Symonds  [q.  v.] 

These  appointmente,  commonplace  as  they 
usually  were,  proved  the  tominff  point  of 
Colomb's  career.  The^  brought  bim  into  a 
more  direct  relation  with  the  current  system 
of  signals,  and  the  subject  grew  ou  him. 
In  1868  M  was  ordered  by  tlw  admiralty  to 
examine  and  report  on  a  ^yrtem  of  day  sig- 
nala  which  they  nad  boujriit.  Onluashowing 
that  it  was  unsuitable  Ae  sea  service,  he 
was  adrad  to  torn  his  attention  to  ni^ht  sig- 
nals, which  were  still  made  in  the  primitive 
manner  devised  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
Colomb  had  already  studied  problem, 
but  without  sncoess ;  he  now  resumed  his 
experiments,  and  after  many  months'  work 
devised  a  system  still  in  use  in  the  navy,  and 
rightly  known  as '  Colomb's  Flashing  Signals.' 
It  was,  in  fact,  an  application  of  the  tele- 
graphic system  known  as  Morse's,  in  which 
the  movements  of  the  needle  were  replaced 
by  long  and  short  flashes  from  a  lamp  by 
night,  or  blasts  from  the  fog  horn  or  steam 
whistle  in  fog.  The  novelty  of  this  has  been 
disputed,  and  it  seems  not  imposuble  that 
the  method  had  been  more  ta  less  vaguely 
suggetAed  befiwe ;  but  no  evidence  a  any 
previous  practical  ad^itation  of  it  has  ever 
been  produced.  At  the  time  it  was  certainly 
regarded  as  absolutely  new ;  and  it  was  cmly 
after  much  opposition  and  many  unfavour- 
able reports  that  Colomb  was  at  last  attached 
to  the  Ed^,  the  flagship  of  the  channel 
squadron,  m  which  the  admiral,  (Sir)  Sidney 
Ck)lpoya  Docres  [q.T.])  instructed  to  re- 
port on  an  exhaustive  series  of  experiments. 
Colomb  joined  the  ship  on  16  July  and  was 
allowed  a  qnarter  of  an  hour  to  instruct  a  few 
signalmen.  The  same  night  Dacres,  by  an 
impromptu  and  unexpected  question  put  by 
the  signal  apparatus,  whicn  waa  at  woe 
nnderrtood  and  answered,  ooavinced  him- 
self of  the  value  of  tiie  invnticni,  and  pai^ 
tially  adopted  it  from  that  day.  Befbie  the 
eoA  of  the  year  Dacres  and  all  the  captdna 
of  the  Channel  fleet  sent  in  reports  calling 
for  the  immediate  adoption  of  the  system. 
The  apparatus  waa  therefore  suppbed  to 
every  ship  of  the  Channel  fleet  and  to  many 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  was  fully  adopted 
in  the  navy  on  12  Feb.  1867.  It  is  this 
system  that  is  still  in  use,  though  in  the 
course  of  years  some  ehangas  in  detail  hava 
been  made. 
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On  18  Dee.  1868  Oolomli  ms  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  oommander,  but  oontinned 
attached  nominally  to  the  Sdgar  or  the 

Victory,  for  the  perfecting  of  hia  system  of 
tign&UiDf .  In  1867  he  vas  for  some  time 
lent  to  the  royal  engineers,  to  improve  the 
system  of  miutuT  signalling,  and  in  July 
1868  commissioned  the  Dryad  for  the  East 
India  station.  Of  his  experiences  in  that 
command  he  -wrote  an  interesting  account 
under  the  title  of  '  Slave  Catching  in  the 
Indian  Ocean '  (1878, 8vo).  On  4  April  1870 
he  was  advanced  to  post  rank,  and  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  next  four  years  was  em- 
ployed at  the  admiralty  {ireparing  the 
'Manual  of  Fleet  Evolutions,'  officially 
issued  in  1874.  For  the  next  three  yaarSf 
1874-7,  he  commanded  the  Audamons  on  the 
China  station,  as  flag  captain  to  Vice-admiral 
flSir)  Alfi«d  PhilUppa  Ryder  [q.  v.] ;  in  1680 
he  commanded  the  Thunderer  in  the 
Hediterr»iean,  and  from  1881  to  1884  was 
e^itun  of  the  steam-reserve  at  Portsmouth, 
from  which  in  September  1884  he  was  ap* 
pointed  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  as  flag 
captain  to  Sir  Geoffrey  Thomas  Phippa 
Hornby  [q.  v.  SupplJ  This  was  his  last 
active  service.  On  20  Hay  1886  he  was  re- 
tired for  age,  being  still  nearly  a  year  from 
the  top  of  the  captains'  list.  He  became  a 
zearHidmiral  on  0  April  1687,  and  vice- 
admiral  on  1  Aug.  1892.  He  settled  down 
at  Botley  in  Hampshire,  and  there  he  died 
■nddenly,  of  an  ufeetion  of  the  heart,  on 
18  Oct  1899.  He  married  in  1867  Ellen 
Bourne,  daughter  of  Captain  Hook^  who 
survives  him,  and  left  issue,  besides  two 
daughters,  six  sons,  of  whom  five  are  in  the 
public  service.  A  good  lithograph  pOTtrait 
has  been  published  since  his  death. 

Always  a  man  of  strong  literary  instincts, 
in  his  retirement  ha  devoted  himself  more 
and  more  to  the  study  of  history  as  a  key  | 
to  the  man^  problems  of  naval  pnolicy  and 
strategy  which  are  continually  arising.  The 
science  of  naval  evolutions  he  had,  theoreti- 
cally, a  complete  mastery  of,  though  hard 
£ite  prevented  him  from  combining  practice 
with  hia  theory,  and  thus  his  views  did  not 
■Ivniys,  anumg  naval  men,  meet  with  that 
xeady  aocrotanee  which  many  believed  they 
ira<e  entitled  to.  An  untiring  correspondent 
of  the  *  Times,' he  had  an  opinion  to  express 
on  every  naval  subject  of  the  day ;  at  the 
meetipgs  at  the  Boyal  United  Service  In- 
^tution  he  was  a  regular  attendant  and  a 
frequent  sjpeaker  as  well  as  the  contributor 
ot  several  important  papers,  some  of  which 
were  published  in  a  small  volume  under  the 
title  of '  Essays  on  Naval  Defence '  (1693,  cr. 
8vo).  He  was  also  the  author  of  '  Naval 


Warfare ;  its  ruling  nrindple  and  praetaoe 
historically  treated  "(1891,  roy.  8vo),  a  work 
whose  very  great  merit  is  somewhat  obscured 
by  what  many  would  think  its  needless 
length:  and  a' Memoir  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
Key'  (1898,  8vo),  which,  as  a  professional 
biography,  is  among  the  very  best.  For  the 
last  two  or  three  years  he  had  been  working 
at  a  memoir  of  Arthur  Herbert,  earl  of  Tor- 
rington  [q.  v.],  whose  character  and  whose 
raindact  of  the  battle  of  Beachy  Head  he  con- 
sidered to  have  been  grossly  misrepresented 
by  our  most  popular  historians.  He  was 
also  the  author  of  numerous  pamphlets  on 
naval  matters. 

[O'Byme'sNav.  Biogt.  Diet.  2nd  edit. ;  Times, 
le  Oct.  1899;  Umtea  Service  Hag.  November 
and  Deeembn  1899,  zx.  214,  80(;  Colomb 
and  Boltoo'i  The  System  of  flashitig  a'gnals 
adopted  in  her  Majesty's  Army  and  Mavy ;  En- 
e^clopsBdia  Brit.  9th  edit.  sji. '  Signals ; '  B&vy 
LiAsj  personal  knowledge;  private  informa- 
Uoa.l  J.  E.  L. 

COLQUHOUN,  Sm  PATMOK  MAO- 
CHOMBAICH  (1816-1891),  diplomatist, 
author,  end  oarsman,  bom  on  13  April 
1816,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Chevalier 
James  Colquhoun,  and  great^frandson  of 
I^itrick  Colquhoun  [q.  v.]  His  father  was 
charge  d'affaires  of  the  king  of  Saxony,  the 
duke  of  Oldenburg,  and  of  the  Hanseatic 
republics,  Lubeek,  Bremen,  and  Hamburg ; 
he  was  also  politieal  aMnt  for  many  of  ^e 
West  Indian  islands,  a  of  ue  Otto- 

man empire,  and  commander  of  the  Saxon 
<adex  oz  merit.  Patrick  entered  Weitmin* 
ster  School  on  26  Ha^  1826,  left  in  August 
1882,  and  was  admitted  pensioner  of  St. 
John's  CoUwe,  Cambridge,  on  27  Feb.  183S. 
He  graduated  B.A.  in  1837,  M.A.  in  1844, 
andIjL.D.  in  1861;  he  was  idso  LL.D  of 
Heidelberg  (1836).  On  1  May  1834  he  was 
admitted  student  of  the  Inner  Temple,  and 
on  4  May  1838  he  was  called  to  the  wr ;  he 
became  Q.C.  in  1668,  bencher  of  lus  inn  in 
1869,  and  treasurer  in  1888.  Through  his 
father's  connection  with  the  Hanse  towns, 
he  was  in  1840  appointed  their  plenipoten- 
tiary to  conclude  commercial  treaties  with 
Turkey,  Persia,  and  Greece.  These  duties 
occupied  him  four  years,  and  on  hn  return  to 
EngUnd  in  1844  he  joined  the  home  cirouit. 
In  1846  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Literature,  during  Hallam's  jtred- 
dency ;  he  was  placed  on  the  council  in 
1846,  was  made  librarian  in  1862,  vice- 
president  in  1869,  and  president  in  succes- 
sion to  the  duke  of  Albany  in  1886.  During 
his  residence  in  England  he  wrote  his  'Sam- 
marv  of  the  Boman  Civil  Law,'  a  substantial 
work  in  four  large  volumes  (London,  8vo, 
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1849-64).  In  1867  he  waa  appointed  aulic 
councillor  to  the  Iiing  of  Sazonj,  and  he  was 
standing  counsel  to  the  Saxon  legation  until 
it  was  aoolished  by  the  war  of  1866. 

In  1858  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Ljtton,  then 
colonial  secretary,  appointed  Colc[uhoun  a 
member  of  the  supreme  court  of  justice  in 
Uie  Ionian  Islands,  and  in  1861  lie  became 
chief  juatice  of  the  court,  and  was  knighted. 
In  the  following  year  the  high  commiaaioner. 
Sir  Henry  Knight  Storks  [q.v.],  dismissed 
two  Ionian  judges.  Colquboun  took  their 
part,  and  in  1864,  after  the  cession  of  the 
islands  to  Greece,  he  bitterly  attacked  Storks 
in  '  The  Dismissal  of  the  Ionian  Judges :  a 
Letter  to  Sir  H.  Storks'  (London,  6vo). 
Storks's  action  was,  however,  upheld  by  the 
colonial  office.  In  1876  Colquhoun  pub- 
lished a  treatise  on  'The  Supreme  Court  of 
Judicature  Acts'  (London,  8vo),  which 
reached  a  second  edition  in  the  same  year. 
This  was  followed  by  '  Russian  Despotism ' 
(London,  1877,  8vo),  evoked  by  the  Bul- 
nrian  ttrooily  agitaUon,  and  'A  Concise 
Historrof  the  Order  of  the  Temple '  (Bed- 
ford,  1878,  8vo),  which  was  dedicated  to  the 
Prince  ot  Wales.  In  1686  he  was  elected 
honorary  fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge. He  died  at  his  chambers  in  icing's 
Bench  Walk,  Temple,  <hi  18  May  1891  ;  his 
widow,  Katherine,  daughter  of  M.  de  St.  Vi- 
talis,  whom  he  married  in  184S,  surrived  him. 

Colquhoun  was  a  man  of  remarkable  lin- 
guistic attainments ;  he  spoke  most  of  the 
tongues  and  many  of  the  dialects  of  Europe, 
was  a  thorough  classical  scholar  and  a 
jumt.  He  received  orders  of  merit  from 
the  sultan  of  Turkey,  the  kings  of  Greece 
and  of  Saxony,  and  the  duke  of  Oldenburg. 
He  was  also,  like  his  brother,  ^e  Chevalier 
James  du  Colquhoun  (d,  1891/),  who  founded 
the  Oerele  Nantique  at  Ouanu  (Tmet, 
26  March  1891),  •  noted  oanman.  la  1837 
(WoonaATB,  pp,  38,  296,  or  in  1836  accord- 
ing to  his  own  account,  £affle,  zi.  238)  he 
won  the  Wingfield  sculls,  which  made  him 
amateur  champion  of  England,  and  in  the 
same  year  he  founded  the  Colquhoun  sculls 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Lady  Margaret  Boat 
Club ;  in  1842  the  prize  was  thrown  open  to 
the  univeisity.  In  1837  he  also  rowed  at 
Henley  in  a  race  between  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  and  Queen's  College,  Oxford, 
the  head  boats  of  the  respective  universities, 
and  for  many  years  he  was  secretaiy  of  the 
Leander  Boat  Club. 

[The  bast  account  of  Colquhoun  is  oontained 
in  the  Eagle  (SL  John's  CoUege,  OambridgB, 
Hngasine),  zvi.  667-72.  See  also  Oolquhoan's 
lettwin  the  Bagla,  xiv.  328  sqq. ;  his  works  in 
BrU.  Mu.  Idbr.;  Oxadoati  Oantabr.  1800-1884: 


Times,  19  May  1891 ;  Foster's  Peerage,  ftc  aod 
Men  at  the  Bar ;  Barker  and  SteDoiog's  Weatm. 
Sch.  Beg. ;  WoodjHte's  Boating,  pp.  38,  21S, 
296 ;  Men  of  the  Time.  1 3di  edit. ;  informatioo 
from  B.  F.  Soott,  master,  St  John's  College, 
Cambridge.]  A.  F.  P. 

CONGBETE,  RICHASD  (1818-1899), 
positivist,  third  son  of  Thomas  Congreve,  1^ 
Julia  his  wife,  was  bom  at  Leuninf^n 
Hastings,  Warwickshire,  on  4  Sept.  1818. 
He  was  educated  under  Dr.  Arnoldat  Rugby, 
and  at  the  university  of  Oxford,  where  ha 
gained  a  scholarship  at  Wadham  College, 
matriculated  on  23  Feb.  1837,  graduated 
B.A.  (first  class  in  literce  humaniores)  in 
1840,  and  proceeded  M.A.  in  1843.  He 
came  to  Oxford  a  tjrpical  pupil  of  Arnold, 
high~minded,  intensely  earnest,  and  latitu- 
dmarian  in  hia  theological  opinions.  His 
success  in  the  schools  was  naturally  followed 
by  election  to  a  fellowship  at  his  college, 
where,  with  a  brief  interval  during  which 
he  taught  a  form  at  Rugby,  he  resided  as 
tutor  for  the  next  ten  years.  His  influence 
upon  his  papils  is  said  to  have  been  singularly 
bracing,  morally  as  well  as  intellectiully. 

"The  turning-point  in  Congieve's  life  was 
a  visit  to  Fans  shortly  a^r  the  revolution 
of  1848.  He  there  met  Barth61emy  St.- 
Hilaire  and  Auguste  Oomte,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  the  latter  thinker  proved  decisive  and 
enduring.  On  his  return  to  Oxford  he  em- 
barked on  a  course  of  study  which  resulted 
in  the  adoption  of  the  entire  positivist  sys- 
tem, including  the  religious  cult.  He  in 
consequence  resigned  his  fellowship  (1666), 
left  Oxford,  and  soon  afterwards  founded 
the  positivist  community  in  London,  While 
preparing  for  his  life-work  as  exponent  of 
the  new  gonwl  he  studied  medicine,  and  in 
1866  was  admitted  M.R.G.P.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  movement  he  took  the  diief  put 
in  the  establishment  of  the  propaginda  in 
Chapel  Street,  Lamb's  Conduit  Street,  Lon- 
don, and  for  some  years  worked  harmo- 
niously with  Mr.  frederic  Harrison  and 
other  leading  positivists.  In  1878,  however, 
he  issued  a  circular  (17  June)  in  which  he 
claimed  for  himself  an  authority  independent 
of  M.  Pierre  Lafitte,  Comte's  prmcipal  execu- 
tor, and  as  such  then  universally  acknow- 
ledged as  the  head  of  the  positivist  com- 
munity. Some  positivists  joined  him ; 
others,  among  whom  were  Air.  Frederio 
Harrison,  Dr.  Bridges,  Professor  Beeely, 
Mr.  Vernon  Lushington,  and  James  Cotter 
Morison  [q.  r.],  remained  in  union  with 
M.  Lafitte,  and  opened  Newton  Hall,  Fetter 
Lane,  London,  as  their  place  of  meeting. 
Congreve  need  the  freedom  which  UuBsepara- 
tion  allowed  him  to  elaborate  a  higher  torm 
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of  ritual.  He  continued,  notwithstanding 
fiiiling  health  and  the  increasingly  adTerse 
trend  of  Englieh  thought,  Ee&Ious  in  the 
advocacT  of  his  opinions,  and  punctilioas  in 
the  discharge  of  bis  priestly  functions  until 
his  death,  at  Hampstead,  on  6  JuIt  1899. 
He  married  in  1866  Mary}  duugbtw  of 

3.  Beiry  of  Wannelc. 

Oongnwre  ]ra1>lished :  1.  'The  Politics  of 
Aristotle:  with  Gnglisb  Notes/  London, 
1855,  8to  ;  Snd  edit.  1874  (a  thoughtful  and 
■dtolarly  performance).  2.  'The  Roman 
Empire  of  the  Weat:  Four  Lectures  delivered 
at  the  Philosophical  Institution,  Edinbui^h,* 
London,  1855,  8ro.  8.  '  Gibraltar ;  or,  the 
Fore^  Policy  of  England,'  London,  1867, 
8vo  (a  plea  for  the  eurrender  of  the  Rock), 

4.  '  India,'  London,  1857,  8vo  (a  plea  for 
the  abandonment  of  our  eastern  dominions). 

5.  'The  Catechism  of  the  Positive  Religion. 
Translated  from  the  French  of  Augnste 
Comte/  London,  1858, 870 ;  2nd  edit.  188S ; 
Srd  edit.  1891,  6.  '  Italy  and  the  Western 
Powers,  and  Elizabeth  of  England,' London, 
1862, 12mo.  7. '  Kr.  [William]  Broadhead 
[q,  T.  SnpplJ  and  1^  Anonymous  Press,' 
London,  166/,  8to.  6.  'Essays,  PoliticaL 
Social,  and  Religions,'  London,  1874 ;  Snd 
am.  1892,  8vo.  9.  'Human  Ottholidam,* 
London,  1876,  8vo. 

[Foster's  Alamni  Oxon.  1714-1888;  Oxford 
Honoan  Seg. ;  J.  B,  Mozley's  Letters,  p.  193 ; 
firodrick's  Hemories  nnd  Impressions,  pp.  105- 
108;  Hen  of  the  Time,  1881;  Men  and  Women 
of  the  Time,  1891 ;  Times,  6  July  1899;  Ann. 
Bag.  1899,  ii.  168;  Athennum,  16  Jnly  1899; 
Poritirist  Beriew,  1  Aug.  1899:  infimnatwm 
kindly  fiunuslted  by  Prof.  Baedy.]  J.  M.  B. 

OOODB,  SiB  JOHN  (1816-1892),  civil 
engineer,  son  of  Charles  Coode,  solicitor,  and 
of  Ann,  daughter  of  Josei^  Bennett,  reotor 
of  Qreat  Wtfborough,  ^aex,  was  bom  at 
Bodmin  on  11  Nor.  1816.  He  was  educated 
at  Bodmin  OrammarSohool  and  afterleaving 
■ehool  entered  hia  father's  office.  Hienatur^ 
tastes,  however,  were  not  for  law  but  for 
euj^neeriag ;  he  was  therefore  articled  to 
James  Meadows  Rendel  [q.  v.]  of  Plymouth, 
and  on  completion  of  his  papilage  he  worked 
for  some  years  for  that  gentfeman  and  on  the 
Great  Western  Railway. 

In  1844  he  set  up  in  buBiness  for  himself 
in  Westminster  as  a  consulting  engineer, 
and  remained  there  till  1847.  In  that  year 
he  was  appointed  resident  engineer  in  cba^ 
of  the  great  works  at  Portland  harbour, 
which  had  been  designed  by  .Rendel.  On 
the  death  of  the  latter  in  1856  Coode  was 
appointed  engineer^in-chief^  and  retained 
that  post  unUi  iba  completiou  of  the  work 
in  1872.  TluB  bsrbonr  provided  the  largest 


area  of  deep  water  of  any  artifirial  harbour 
in  Qreat  Britain,  and  was  a  work  of  the 
utmost  national  importance.  The  first  stone 
of  the  great  breakwater  was  laid  by  the 
prince  consort  on  26  July  1849,  and  the  final 
sUme  was  put  in  place  by  the  printse  of 
Wales  in  Io72,  the  work  having  therefore 
taken  twenty-three  years  to  complete  and 
having  cost  about  a  million  sterlinff.  The 
honour  of  knighthood  was  conf^red  upon 
Coode  in  1872  for  his  services  in  connection 
with  this  national  nndertakin|f. 

While  this  work  was  gomg  on  Ooode 
served  as  a  member  of  the  royu  eommisrion 
on  harbours  of  refuge,  and  also  drew  out 
the  plans  for  the  harbour  which  was  to  be 
constructed  in  Table  Bay,  Cape  Town,  and 
for  numerous  other  similar  harbour  works. 

He  was  consulted  by  several  of  the  most 
important  colonial  governments,  notably  by 
those  of  the  South  African  and  Austn&an 
colonies,  in  reference  to  proposed  harbour 
works,  and  be  made  several  journeys  to 
South  Africa,  Australia,  and  India  in  con- 
nection with  the  schemes  upon  which  his 
advice  was  souriit.  In  1876  ae  was  in  Oape 
Colonv  and  In  Natal,  and  again  in  1877,  and 
in  1878  and  1686  he  paid  vints  to  Austratia 
and  New  Zealand.  Feriups  the  harbour  by 
which  he  will  be  best  known  after  Portland 
is  the  gnat  hariMur  of  Colombo  in  Ceylon. 
This  was  commenced  in  1874  and  completed 
in  1885,  and  has  been  of  enormous  benefit  to 
the  colony  of  Ceylon  and  to  the  eaatern  trade 
of  the  empire.  An  account  of  the  harbour 
is  ^ven  in  a  paper  written  by  the  resident 
emnneer  (Proc.  Inst.  Civil  Sng.  Ixzzvii.  76). 

The  following  other  harbour  works  may 
be  mentioned  among  the  great  number  for 
which  Coode  was  responsible:  Waterford 
harbour,  Portland  harbour  (Australia),  Fre- 
mantle  harbour,  and  plans  for  the  Dover 
commoroial  harbour. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  royal  ocnnmis- 
sion  on  metropolitan  sewage  disehaige 
(1882-4),  and  of  the  international  commit 
aion  of  the  Suez  Canal:  on  the  latter  hie 
served  &om  1884  till  his  death  in  1892. 
After  he  returned  firom  his  second  visit  to 
the  Australian  colonies  he  was  made  a 
K.C.M.Q.  in  1886,  in  reeoniition  of  the  dis- 
tinguished serrices  he  fau  rendered  to  the 
empire. 

Coode  was  probably  the  most  distinguished 
harbour  engineer  of  the  nineteenth  century; 
it  would  be  difiicult  to  estimate  too  higUy 
the  value  to  the  trade  and  mutual  inter- 
course of  the  different  parts  of  the  British 
empire,  of  the  harbour  and  river  improve- 
ment Bohenus  in  eve^  part  of  the  world 
for  whidi  he  was  responuUe. 
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Hs  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Institu- 
tion of  Civil  Enffineera  in  1849,  aerred  for 
many  years  on  tne  council,  and  was  presi- 
dent from  May  1689  to  May  1891.  He  was 
also  an  active  member  of  tbe  Roval  Oolonial 
Institute,  and  sat  on  its  council  from  1881 
till  bis  death. 

Coode  died  at  Brighton  on  2  March  1892. 
He  married  in  1842  Jane,  daughter  of 
William  Price  of  Weston-su^r-Mare. 

Thwe  18  a  portrait  of  him  in  oil  at  the 
Institution  of  Civil  En^eers,  and  a  bust,  the 
OToperty  of  Mrs.  lollrngston,  the  Ticarage, 
HaTering4tte-Bower,  near  Romford. 

Coode  contributwl  a  verv  Taluable  paper 
to  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  in  1862 
on  the  '  Cheul  Bank '  (Proc,  Inai.  Civil  Eng. 
xii.  620),  and  lus  presidential  address  to  the 
civil  engineers  was  delivered  in  1889  {ib. 
xeix.  1).  He  wrote  many  professional  re- 
ports, chiefly  on  harbours,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  which  are  Table  Bay  (Weymouth, 
1859);  Whitehaven  (London,  1866);  on 
military  harbours  (London,  1876);  Table 
Bay,Mo8Bel  Bay,  &c.  (London,  1877);  Port 
Natid  (London,  1877)  ;  Melbourne  (Lon- 
don, 1879) ;  Beport  on  Harbouis  and  Rivers 
in  Queen^andf  Mackay  ^ndon,  1887); 
Townsville  (London,  IQoI);  Report  on 
River  Tyoe  Improvements  (London,  1877) ; 
Bfflport  on  tidal  difllcultieaonDeeatOhester 
(Chester,  1891). 

[Obitoaxy  noUees  in  Froft  Lut.  Civil  Eng. 
cxiii.;  Bnrke'a  Peerage  fto.  1890;  Times, 
8  March  1892.]  T.  H.  B. 

COOK,  ELIZA  (1818-1889),  poet,  bom 
on  24  Dec.  1818,  was  the  youngest  of  the 
eleven  children  of  a  brasier  uving  in  London 
Boad,  Southwarfc,  When  she  was  about 
nine  years  old  her  father  retired  from  busi- 
ness, and  the  family  went  to  live  at  a  small 
farm  in  St.  Leonard's  Forest,  near  Horsham. 
Her  mother  encouraged  EUn's  fondness  for 
imaginative  literature,  bnt  the  child  was 
almost  entirely  self-educated.  She  be^ 
to  write  veraes  before  she  was  fifteen ;  in- 
deed, some  of  her  most  popular  poems,  such 
as  '  I'm  afloat '  and  the  '  Star  of  Glengarry,' 
were  compoeed  in  her  girlhood.  Her  first 
volum^  *Lays  of  a  Wild  Harp,'  appeared  as 
early  as  1836,  when  she  was  but  seventeen. 
Encouraged  by  its  &vourable  reception,  she 
began  to  send  verses  without  revealing  her 
name  to  the  'Weekly Dispatch,' the  'Aletro- 

Solitan  Magazine,'  and  the  '  New  Monthly 
[agazine ;  and  Jerdan  sang  her  praises  in 
the  'Literary  Gazette.'  Alter  a  time  she 
confined  herself  to  the  'Weekly  Dispatch,' 
where  her  first  contribution  had  appeared 
under  the  signature  *  C  on  27  Nov.  1836. 


In  May  of  the  following  rear  that  paper 
printed  the  'Old  Arm  Coair'  with  her 
initials.  This,  by  far  the  most  popular  of 
Eliaa  Cook's  poems,  was  inspired  by  afiection 
for  her  dead  mother.  Its  success  and  that 
of  other  verses  from  the  same  pen  induced 
the  proprietor  of  the  '  Dispatch  *  (Alderman 
Hanner  of  Ingress  Abbey  in  Kent)  to  have 
a  notice  insetted  in  hia  paper  requesting 
that  the  writer  would  reveal  her  name. 
Eliza  Cook,  who  was  now  Uving  in  tlw 
neighbourhood  of  St.  Geoige's  Road,  Wal- 
WOTth,  complied  vrith  the  request,  "rhe  re- 
sult was  a  handsome  pecuniary  acknowledge 
ment,andaregular  engagement  to  contribute 
to  the  paper.  Her  second  volume,  entitled 
'  Melaia  and  other  Poems,'  was  published  in 
London  in  1838  (reissued  in  1840  and  1846)u 
and  met  with  groat  succms  both  in  England 
and  America,  where  an  edition  was  issued  at  * 
New  York  in  1844.  The  poem  which  gave 
its  title  to  the  volume  is  an  eastern  tale, 
the  theme  being  the  attachment  of  a  dog  to 
his  master. 

In  May  1849  Eliza  Cook  brought  out  a 
publication  upon  somewhat  similar  lines  to 
'Chambers's  Journal,'  which  she  called 
'  Eliza  Cook's  Jonmal.'  It  had  great  popnr 
luity  among  the  same  elaas  of  readers  to 
which  her  poetry  appealed,  and  was  for  a 
time  highly  snccesuuL  But  she  had  no 
great  journalistic  abilitjr,  end,  her  health 
breaking  down,  the  pubhcation  was  discon- 
tinued after  November  1864.  Grrat  part 
of  its  contents  reappeared  in '  Jottings  from 
my  Journal,'  1860.  They  consisted  of  essays 
and  sketches  written  in  a  simple,  clear,  and 
unpretending  style,  and  generally  conveyed 
some  moral  lesson.  Some  of  them  are  mild 
satires  on  the  social  failings  of  her  contem- 

rQraries,  and  exhibit  good  sense  and  some 
umour.  With  the  exoeption  of  this  volume, 
and  a  collection  of  aphorisms  entitled  *  Dia- 
mond Dust,'  published  in  1865,  she  never 
essaved  prose. 

Metmwhile,  bad  health  Mnnpalled  her  to 
take  a  long  rest,  and  it  waa  not  until  186i 
that  she  prodnced  fresh  verse  in  the  volume 
called  '  New  Echoes  and  other  Poems.'  It 
showed  failing  power,  and  was  not  so  suo- 
cessful  as  her  previous  effort*.  On  18  June 
1863  Eliza  Cook  received  a  civil  list  pension 
of  100^  a  year.  Henceforth  she  published 
nothing  but  a  few  poems  in  the  '  Weekly 
Dispatch,*  and  she  soon  became  something 
like  a  confirmed  invalid.  Her  popularity 
waned,  though  she  was  in  receipt  of  royal- 
ties from  her  publishers  almost  to  the  close 
of  her  life.  She  died  on  23  Sept,  1889  at 
Thornton  Hill,  Wimbledon,  in  her  seventj>- 
.  first  year. 
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Elu»  OooVi  poetry  appealed  very  itronglj 
to  the  middle  classes.  Its  strength  lay  in 
the  sincerity  of  its  domea^  sentiment, 
which  is  absolutely  deToid  of  affectation, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  never  degenerates 
into  the  mawkish.  Her  sympathetic  lines, 
'  Poor  Hood,'  led  to  the  eraction  of  a  monu- 
ment in  Kensal  Green  cemetocy  to  that 
somewhat  n^lected  man  of  genius.  Col- 
lective  editions  (excluBive  of '  New  EchocB ') 
appeared  in  1851-3,  4  vols.,  and  1860, 1  toL 
4to,  with  illostrations  by  Daliiel  Brothers 
after  J.  Gilbert,  J.  Wolf,  and  others.  Com- 
plete incluuve  editions  followed  in  1870 
(*  OhutdoB  Classics  '^and  1882  (New  Ymk). 
Sdected  poems,  induding  the  'Old  Arm 
Chair,'  the  'Englishman/  *God  speed  the 
Plough,'  and  the  *  Bsiwng  of  tiie  Maypole,' 
with  preface  by  John  H.  Ingram,  are  in 
A.  H.  Hiles's  'Poets  of  the  Century;*  and 
in  1864  H.  Kmon  edited  a  qnazto  Tolnme 
of  pieces  done  into  Gennan. 

[Notable  Women  of  onr  own  Times,  pp.  138- 
150,  with  portrait ;  Hiles's  Poets  of  the  Cen- 
tury ;  Times,  26  Sept.  1889;  DmIj  News, 
26  and  27  Sept. ;  Illustr.  Loadon  Ifevi,  6  Oct., 
with  portrait ;  Aoademy  and  Atbeottam, 
28  Sept. ;  Brit.  Hus.  Cat. ;  Allibone's  Diet.  Engl. 
Lit.  Tol.  i.  and  Snppl.]  Qt.  La  Qt.  N. 

COOK,  FKBDERIO  CHABLES  (1810- 
1886),  editor  of  tiia '  Spealnr'B  Commentwry/ 
bom  in  Berinhire  in  1810,  was  admitted  as 
a  rizar  of  St.  John's  GoQege,  Cambridge, 
8  July  1824,  gradnated  B.A.  with  a  first 
class  in  the  ouusical  tripos  in  1831 ,  and  M.  A. 
in  1844.  After  leaving  Cambridge  he  studied 
for  a  while  under  Niebuhr  at  Bonn.  He 
was  ordained  by  the  bishop  of  London 
(Blomfleld)  in  1839,  and  a  few  years  later 
was  made  her  majesty's  inspector  of  church 
schools.  In  this  capacity  he  issued  in  1849 
his  '  Poetry  for  Schools.*  In  1867  he  was 
appointed  chaplain-in-ordinary  to  the  qneen, 
in  1800  be  became  preacher  at  lincoln's 
Inn,  in  1864  canon-residentiary  at  Exeter 
Ualiiedral  (repladng  Harold  Browne),  and 
in  1868  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  London. 
About  1664,  when  the  minds  of  many  per- 
sons ware  disquieted  b^  Uie  'Essays  and 
Reviews,'  and  by  the  critical  inveetintions 
of  Colenso,  the  idea  occurred  to  John  JEvdyn 
Denison,  afterwards  Viscount  Oanngton, 
then  spMker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
the  difficulties  which  had  been  raised  with 
regard  to  the  bible  should  be  answered  by 
the  chnich  in  a  sufficient  manner.  A  com- 
mission was  formed,  after  consultation  with 
the  bishops,  which  divided  the  bible  into 
ei^t  sections,  and  for  each  section  chose 
the  scholars  who  were  most  competent  to 


handle  it.  The  editorship  of  the  whole  was 
entrusted  to  Cook,  who  had  the  repatatiim 
of  being  a  good  Helnew  scholar  and  egypto- 
logist,  with  an  adequatehnowled^  of  recent 
geographical  discovery  in  Paleetme.  Cook 
w&s  assisted  by  the  archbishop  of  York  and 
the  regius  professors  of  theol<^  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  The  first  volume,  containing 
Genesis  and  £xodus,  was  reached  in  1871, 
and  the  fourth  Tolume  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  1881.  The  whole  of  *  The  Speaker's 
Commentary,'  as  it  was  called,  forms  ten 
volumes,  excluding  the  Apocrvpha,  which 
were  treated  separately  under  the  editorship 
ofDr.WaceinlSSS.  I^e  editor's  supervision 
of  the  woek  of  lus  collea^^es  was  largely 
confined  to  seeing  that  no  important  inves- 
tigations on  Qiat  respectiTe  sulgeets  were 
accidentally  unnoticed.  The  learning  dis- 
played in  uie  work  was  unfortunately  felt 
by  many  to  be  neutralised  by  the  avowedly 
apologetic  aim  of  the  imdertaking.  The 
portions  (by  Dr.  Harold  Browne)  refer- 
ring to  the  Pentateuch  were  criticised  with 
a  damaging  severity  by  Colenso,  Br.  A. 
Kuenen,  and  others.  Cook  himself  was  a 
very  severe  critic  of  the  labours  of  the  re- 
visers of  the  New  Testament,  and  in  his 
volume  on  'The  Revised  Version  of  the 
First  Three  OcMpels'  (1882)  he  went  so 
far  as  to  maintain  that  the  southern  convo- 
cation, owing  to  the  omissions,  corruptions, 
and  blunders  of  the  revisers^  nad  incurred 
a  tezzible  wwght  of  nwonsilHlity.  Oook 
was  made  precentor  of  Exeter  Cathedral 
in  1872,  Se  resigned  his  preaeherahip  sA 
Lincoln's  Inn  in  1^0.  He  devoted  his  time 
thenceforth  almost  wholly  to  philology,  and 
produced  his  remarkable  'The  Orieins  of 
Religion  and  Language '  (1884),  in  which  he 
upheld  the  originu  unity  of  speech.  He  is 
said  to  have  bmn  acquainted  with  fifty-two 
languages.  He  was  a  complete  invalid 
during  the  last  years  of  his  life,  but  went 
on  adding  to  his  excellent  librarr,  which  he 
bequeathed  to  the  chapter,  and  which  is 
now  housed  in  the  new  cloister  building  at 
Exeter.  He  died  at  Exeter  on  2:i  June  1889. 
He  married  <n  2  June  1646  Jessie  Barban^ 
daughter  of  Alexander  Douglas  IPKmuie  d 
Burleston,  Hnntingdondiire,  bat  left  no 
issue.  His  widow  snrriTed  him  bnt  a  few 
months,  dying  at  Exeter  on  6  Oct.  1889 
{Otutrdian,  9  Oct.) 

[Times,  24  June  1889;  Ouaidian,  S6  June 
1889;  Western  Morning  ITewa,  24  Jane  1889; 
Notes  and  Qleanings,  ii.  114-20 ;  The  Patrician, 
i.  290  ;  note  from  Mr.  B.  F.  Scott,  feUov  of 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge ;  Grod.  Cantabr. ; 
Theologisch  Tijdscbrift,  May  and  September, 
1878 :  works  in  Srit.  Mas.  Ubr.}         T.  S. 
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COOK,  THOMAS  (180&~189^),  tourist 
^ent,  was  hom  at  Melbourne,  Derbyshire, 
on  22  Not.  1808.  Hia  father  died  when  he 
was  four  jears  old ;  he  left  school  at  t-en, 
and  was  employed  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Melbourne  entate  and  helped  hia  mother, 
whose  only  child  he  was,  to  eke  out  her 
eamingB  from  a  small  village  shop.  Having 
a  strong  desire  to  better  himself,  he  became 
the  apprentice  of  his  uncles  J ohn  Pegg,  who 
was  a  wood-turner.  After  his  amrentioe- 
ship  he  went  to  Loi^^hboroogh  in  LeiceBter- 
ahire.  where  he  was  emplimd  hy  Joseph 
Winks,  a  printer,  and  pubusfaeT  <^  books  mc 
the  Gmeral  Baptist  ABsocIation.  Cook's 
xelipoos  training  led  him  to  become  an 
active  member  of  the  Association  of  Baptists, 
and  in  1828  he  was  appointed  bible  reader 
and  missionary  in  Rutland.  In  1829  he  tra- 
versed 2,692  miles  on  missionary  dnty,  S,106 
of  them  on  foot. 

Cook  married  the  daughter  of  a  Rutland 
farmer  named  Mason  in  1832,  taking  up  his 
abode  in  Market  Harboro\igh,aDd  be^ning 
business  as  a  wood-turner,  with  the  in- 
tention of  acting  as  a  missionary  also.  When 
Father  Mathew  passed  from  Ireland  into 
England  as  an  apostle  at  temperance^  Cook 
bei»me  one  of  his  conrerta,  and  his  xeal  in 
the  cause  led  to  his  appointment  as  secretary 
to  the  Market  Harborongh  branch  ol  the 
South  Midland  Temperance  Association.  In 
1840  he  founded  the  'Children's  Temperance 
UafRuine,'  the  first  English  publication  of 
the  irind.  A  gatheriog  of  members  of  the 
temperance  society  and  their  fiiends  was 
appointed  to  be  held  in  1841  at  Mr.  W. 
Paget's  park  in  Loughborough.  It  occurred 
to  Cook  thst  the  Midland  railway  between 
that  place  and  Leicester  might  foe  utilised 
for  carrying  passengers  to  the  gathering, 
and  he  arranged  with  Mr.  J.  F.  Bell,  the 
secretary,  for  running  a  special  train.  On 
6  July  1841  this  train,  bdn^the  firstpnblidy 
advertised  excursion  tzun  m  England,  car- 
ried 570 passeoofers  from  Leicester  to  Lou^h- 
borovgh  and  back  for  a  shilling.  Owing 
to  tlie  auccess  of  the  venture  Oook  was 
requested  to  plan  and  conduct  ezcuruons 
of  members  of  temperance  societies  and 
Sunday-school  children  during  the  summer 
months  of  1842, 1843,  and  1844. 

Cook's  business  of  wood-turning  had  to  be 
given  up.  Removing  to  Leicester,  he  con- 
tinued to  print  and  publish  books  there.  In 
1846  he  made  the  organising  of  excursions  a 
regular  occupation,  arranging  with  the  Mid- 
laud  railway  for  a  percentage  upon  the 
tickets  sold.  One  of  the  first  pleasure  trips 
under  this  condition  was  made  from  Lekester 
to  Liverpool  on  4  Aug.  1846,  a  '  handbook 


of  the  trip*  being  compiled  by  Cook,  who 
visited  beforehand  the  places  at  which  tta^ 

Eages  were  to  be  made,  and  he  arranged  wiui 
otel-keepers  for  housing  the  pleasure  seekers. 
Afterwards  Cook  issued  the  coupons  for  hotel 
expenses  which  arenowfamiliar  to  travellers. 
An  excursion  to  Scotland  was  next  under- 
taken, 360  persons  journeying  from  Leicester 
to  Glasgow  and  back  for  a  guinea  each.  They 
went  by  rul  to  Manchester  and  Fleetwood, 
and  by  steamer  from  Fleetwood  to  Ardros- 
san.  At  Glasgow  they  were  welcomed  with 
salutes  from  cannon  ud  masio  fcom  bands, 
while  both  there  and  in  Edinbiu^h  they 
WOTe  publicly  entertained.  The  publisher 
William  Chambers  (1800-186S)  [q.  v.l  de- 
livered an  address  of  welcome  to  tne  Scot- 
tish capital,  which  was  afterwards  published 
with  the  title  '  The  Strangers'  Visit  to 
Edinburgh.' 

Soon  afterwards  Cook  issued  a  monthly 
magazine  called  *  The  Excursionist.'  He 
wrote  in  1860 :  '  I  had  become  so  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  tourist  spirit  that  I  b^;an 
to  contemplate  foreiga  tr^e,  including  the 
continent  of  Europe,  the  United  States,  and 
the  eastern  lands  of  the  Bible.'  In  1866  he 
crossed  the  Atlantic^  issuing  be&rehand  a 
(nicnlar  letter  to  tJie  editors  of  the  press  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  wherein  he 
Bud, '  Editors  of,  and  oontribntoxa  to,  many 
of  tJie  principal  journals  of  England  and 
Scotland  have  generally  regarded  my  work 
as  aweitaining  to  the  great  class  of  agencies 
for  the  advancement  oi  Human  Progress, 
and  to  their  generous  ud  I  have  been  in- 
debted for  much  of  the  success  which  has 
crowned  my  exertions'  (7^  Sutinest  of 
Travel,  pp.  43-7). 

Cook's  only  son,  John  Mastm  (see  below), 
became  his  partner  in  1864,  and  next  year 
(in  1866)  the  head  office  was  removed  from 
Locester  to  Londcm,  owing  to  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  tourist  buunees.  Wlule  hun- 
dreds of  persona  visited  tihe  continent  under 
Cook's  guidance  and  enjoyed  themselves, 
others  objected  to  the  new  industry,  and 
Charles  Ijever,writingas'ComeliusO'!Dowd,' 
said  that  the  parties  of  tourists  under  Cook's 
care  were  convicts  whom  the  Aiutrallan 
colonies  refused  to  receive,  and  were  sent 
to  Italv  by  the  English  government  to  be 
groduuly  dropped  in  each  Italian  city.  The 
Italians  did  not  understand  that  the  state- 
ment was  a  joke,  and  Cook  appealed  to  Lord 
Clarendon,  then  foreign  secretory,  for  re- 
dress, recMving  in  return  the  sympathy, 
which  was  all  that  could  be  given  (A.  pp. 
161-7). 

In  1872  (3ook  started  on  a  tour  round  the 
world,  reoMding  his  impressiona  in  letters 
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to  the  *  Times.'  His  purpose  was  to  prepare 
the  my  for  tooriBta  He  was  absent 
days.  At  the  cUmb  of  1878  Cook's  son 
hw»iiM>  th»  tole  maaager  and  acting  head, 
Gook  himself  recMTUHg  a  fixed  annual  pay- 
ment. His  later  years  were  passed  at 
Lueester,  and  were  saddened  by  the  in- 
finnity  of  blindneas.  He  died  in  nis  house, 
Thonuiroft,  Stonwate,  on  18  July  1893. 

Jomr  Mason  Cook  (ied4-18»9),  tourist 
uen  t,  Thomas  Cook'soiuy8on,boniatMarket 
Huboroogh  in  1634,  accompanied  his  father 
as  a  boy  in  his  excursion  trips,  and  when 
a  young  man  entered  the  service  of  the 
HidlandRailwaj  Ckimpany.  Aftorwards  he 
engaged  in  busmess  as  a  printer,  and  when 
in  1664  he  became  his  bther's  partner,  he 
liberated  him,  as  he  wrote, '  from  details  of 
office  wcffk  and  enabled  him  to  owiy  out 
foreign  ■chemea  of  long  projeotiom  in  both 
the  eastern  and  westWD  hemispIieNs'  (The 
Suamm  of  Travel^  p.  72).  Aftw  taking 
charge  of  the  office  in  London,  when  it  was 
opmed  in  1666,  and  of  the  <  Excursionist' 
magazine,  he  visited  America  next  year, 
owing  to  the  raOway  managers  there  having 
repudiated  the  arrangements  made  with  his 
father,  and  he  entered  into  contracts  by 
which  forty-one  series  of  tickets  issued  by 
his  firm  were  made  available  at  anytime  in 
the  Unit«d  States  and  Canada.  This  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  large  tourist  bosinees 
nt  his  firm  on  the  North  American  con- 
tinent. 

llie  Great  Eastern  Itailw»r  Company 
having  ajrpointed  Cook  in  1668  to  manaoe 
tho  continental  traffic  by  way  of  Harwiefa,  he 
had  many  interviews  on  the  subject  with  the 
muiBgera  of  nulways  in  Holland,  Belgium, 
and  Germany.  At  first  the  president  of  the 
Rhenish  railway  advisfid  him  to  abandon  his 
visionary  project  of  issuing  through  tickets. 
Finally  the  concession  was  granted  him  for 
the  issue  of  a  special  series,  subiect  to  the 
condition  that  five  hundred  fbst-class  passen- 
gers took  them  during  twelve  months  after 
the  agreement  was  signed.  At  a  meeting 
held  shortly  afterwards  he  announced  that 
five  hundred  tickets  had  been  taken  in  one 
month.  Two  ^ears  later  the  president  of 
the  Rhenish  railway  proposed,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  his  colleagues,  that  J.  If.  Gook  be 
anointed  ^ttd  agent  for  all  the  companies 
ooneemed  in  trroc  throu^  Germany,  by 
way  of  the  Brenner  Pass,  to  Brindisi.  During 
the  Franco-German  war  this  route  was  alone 
available  for  English  visittm  to  the  Biviera. 
At  the  close  of  uie  Franco-German  war  the 
French  railway  companies,  which  till  then 
had  refused  to  allow  through  tickets  to  be 
used  OTor  their  lines,  appointed  J.  H.  Cook 
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their  amnt  for  the  develoranent  of  this  form 
of  traffic.  In  TgtigUiMl  Iw  then  held  the 
same  office  for  toe  Midland,  the  Great 
Eastern,  the  Chatham  and  Dover,  and  the 
Great  Western  railway  companies. 

In  Jannary  1871  he  was  employed  by  the 
Mansion  House  Committee  to  convey  the 
supplies  provided  for  the  relief  of  the  Pari- 
sians after  the  armistice ;  his  success  oaiued 
James  White,  M  J*,  for  Brighton,  to  sav  in 
the  House  of  Commons  that,  if  T.  Cook  & 
Son  were  entrusted  with  the  transport  of 
troops  within  the  United  Kingdom,  'tlie 
country  would  probably  be  againer  to  the  ex- 
tent of  something  like  120,000/.  or  130,000/^ 
while  the  soldiers  would  find  the  change  at- 
tended by  a  great  increase  of  comfort '  ^a»- 
tarAt  3rd  ser.  vol.  ccv.  coL  1^92). 

A  ^aar  befi}re,the  Khedive  in  Egvpthad 
appointed  Cook  government  agent  for  pa»- 
senger  traffic  (m  the  Nile.  In  187S  he 
opened  a  branch  office  at  Cairo,  and  instn 
tuted  a  regular  service  of  steamers  to  the 
first  cataract,  and  two  years  later  between 
the  first  and  the  seoond,  becoming  also  s<de 
agent  for  the  postal  service.  An  hotel  waa 
opened  by  J.  M.  Cook  at  Luxor  in  1877,  and  a 
hospital  for  the  treatment  of  natives  was 
built  and  endowed  by  him  in  after  years. 

After  the  battle  at  Tel-el-Kebir  in  1662, 
the  wounded  and  sick  were  transported  by 
him  from  Cairo  and  Alexandria  oy  water, 
while  sn&rers  from  enteric  fever  were  con- 
veyed up  the  Nile,  with  the  result  that 
eighty  to  ninety  per  cent.  leoovwed,  owing  to 
the  Nile  trip;.  TheDokeof  CambndgB,tten 
eommander-in-chief,  sent  J.  M.  Cook  offidal 
thanks  for  his  services  to  the  army. 

In  18d4,  when  the  British  government 
resolved  to  send  General  Goroon  to  the 
Soudan,  Cook  was  requested  to  convey  him 
as  fiir  as  Korosko.  Before  leaving  that 
place  Gordon  sent  a  letter  of  thanks  and  ex- 
pressed the  hope  of '  again  having  the  plea- 
sure of  placing  myself  under  your  guidance.' 
Cook  was  consulted  when  the  relief  expedi- 
tion was  planned,  and  he  was  entrusted  with 
conveying  from  Assiout,  the  terminus  of  the 
Egyptian  railway,  as  &r  as  Wady  Hal&,  at 
the  foot  of  the  second  cataract,  eleven  thou^ 
sand  English  and  seven  thousand  S^cyptian 
troops,  abont  180,000  tons  of  stores  and  war 
material,  eight  hundred  whale  boats,  and 
tween  sixty  tlionsand  and  seventy  thousand 
tons  of  coal.  To  do  tlus  work  twen^^^ii^t 
large  steamers  were  running  between  the 
Tyne  and  Alexandria,  six  thousand  troeke 
were  paasing  ahmg  the  line  betweoa  Alex- 
andria and  Assiout,  while  twenty-seven  boats 
were  steaming  on  the  river  by  day  and 
night.    At  the  appointed  time^  the  first 
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mek  in  November,  the  ta^  onctertaten  was 
acoompllahed  (^Btmineu  of  Travel,  pp.  189, 
191).  The  seeretaiT  for  war  exprened  his 
opmloB!  is  writing  that '  great  endit  is  d«e 
to  yon  for  the  satiibotwy  way  ia  which 
yoar  cookntot  wai  pBrfenned.' 

At  a  meeting  of  Ihe  Royal  Ueographical 
Society  held  on  6  Jan.  1S8&,  J.  M.  Gook 
Aenated  some  ^scoreiies  coBoeming  the 
■aTigation  of  the  Nile.  The  river  hadbeeA 
Mirveyed  when  in  flood,' while  the  expedition 
was  imdeitaken  at  low  water.  Going  in  a 
■mail  beat  from  the  Lower  Nile  to  Dongola, 
he  Bsoertataed  that  the  third  cataract  placed 
at  Hannek  did  not  exist,  while  there  were 
four  or  five  cataracts  between  the  second  and 
the  scMMlled  third  one.  Cook's  mastery  over 
the  Nile  was  completed  in  1689,  when  the 
Eg^tian  government  granted  him  the  ex- 
eianve  right  of  carrying  the  mails,  ^eoie, 
and  the  mnl  and  militafy  affinals  between 
Asswot  and  Aasonan.  A  like  contraet  was 
nade  with  the  British  government,  under 
which  stovea  and  treops  were  deqiatched  to 
the  Soudan  to  overthrow  the  Mahdi.  He 
height  ft  la^  piece  of  land  at  Boiilae,  where 
he  eteoted  works  for  constructing  and  re- 
vairiiw  steamevs,  and  brought  a  graving 
dock  Rom  England  to  be  uwd  in  the  pro- 
cess. At  the  launch  in  1889  of  his  new 
■teaaer,  Rameses  the  Great,  Cook  said  that 
twMity  years  before  there  were  136  daha- 
beaha  and  one  steamer  on  the  river,  while 
thirty  dahabeahs  and  nineteen  steamers  were 
then'  at  the  service  of  tourists.  Since  that 
time  the  bosiness  has  grown  so  large  as  to  be 
ocmdncted  by  an  Independent  company  with 
the  title  of  *  E^ypt,  limited,'  whid  waa 
fomedonlHayim 

Meanwhile  Cook  had  greatly  devel<q>ed 
touring  arrangements  in-  Norway,  where  he 
openedt  operations  in  187&.  He  had  also  ac- 
quired the  railw^  np  Mount  Vesnvius,  work- 
ing it  sucoeesfolly  «id  safely.  In  1880  he 
travelled  through  India  and  arranged  for  the 
isene  of  international  tickets  over  all  the 
raUways  then,  opening  branchea  at  Bombay 
amd  Oalcntta.  He  had  the  auiction  and 
help  of  Gladstone,  the  prime  minister ;  of 
Lord  Hartington,  secretary  of  state  for 
India;  and  Lard  Salisbury,  who  had  filled 
liiat  office.  He  returned  to  India  in  1886, 
being  invited  by  Lord  Bi^brin,  the  gover- 
■or-general,  to  oo-oparatB  in  deviung  plana 
fn  the  safer  travel  and  bettor  treatment  o( 
pikrrims  to  Jeddah  and  Tambo,  and  to  Mecca 
ana  Medina.  He  devised  a  scheme  which 
worked  well,  with  the  qnalificatton  that  it 
brou^t  him  DO  pecuniary  return  {ib.  pp.  209, 
31C).  He  waa^  experienced  in  conductmg 
yUgrima,  a  party  «C  1,004  having  been  led 


by  his  sgents  from  Fianoe  to  and  through 
the  Holy  Land. 

The  jubilee  of  the  firm  waa  oelehrated  on 
3S  Jul/ 1891,  hy  the  pablicaeioD  of  a  hook 
for  pnvate  oircnilatitm,  entided  <  The  Bnu- 
ness  of  Travel,  a  Fifty  Yean^  Baeocd  Pro- 
gress^' and  by  a  banquet  to  Sminent  r^rd^ 
sent^vea  ofall  elasees  of  the  public  at  tha 
Hdtel  M6tro^le.  'A  serious  and  eiitha> 
siastic  letter  was  redd  froia  Mr.  Gladsbme, 
and  another,  ftill  of  gratitude  for  real  aw* 
vices,  from  Lord  Wolseley,  giviaff  it  as 
his  opikiion  that  the  good  work  done  by 
Messrs.  Cook  in  the  ^ile  campaign  eoold 
have  been  done  by  nobody  else*  {Timet, 
23  July  1891).  Cook  gave  the  following 
figures  to  illustrate  the  growth  of  his  bun- 
ness.  In  186fi  the  total  ntoeipts  for  the  year 
were' under  20,000/.;  in  1690  no  lees  than 
S,368,U»  tickets  had  been  iasoad,  and  they 
had  reAmded  44,614/.  for  onosed  tickets. 
In  1866  tAie  staff  ecHuiated  <rf  his  father,  him- 
self, and  two  asnstanU;  ia  1690  the  fixed 
salaried  staff  was  1,714,  while  lAie  cAosa 
numbered  eighty-four,  atul  the  ageneiea 
eighty-five.  His  tourist  bosinsss  had  ex- 
panded into  a  banking  and  shipping  bauMM 
as  well. 

In  the  antnnm  of  1696  the  German  em- 
peror and  empress,  whom  he  had  previously 
conducted  iw  nis  railway  on  Mount  Vesuvius, 
visited  the  Holy  Land  under  arnngemenia 
made  by  Cook.  Hts  health  at  thia  time  was 
feeble.  He  rose  from  a  sick  bed  to  greet  the 
imperial  party  on  entering  Jerusalem  {Black- 
womP*  Magaxine,  ohxm.  fiSO).  Ihe  prea- 
sore  d  work  broke  down  his  health  prema- 
turely. "Ha  had  a  fine  ^yriqne,  and,  lika 
hia  rather,  he  waa  a  water  drinker ;  bnt  ha 
had  alwara  taxed  his  powers  to  the  utto^ 
most.  Whila  in  the  service  of  the  Midland 
Kail  way  Company  he  worked  eighteen  hoora 
out  of  the  twenty^fonr;  later  he  passed'  a 
hundKd  n^hta  at  a  sttiatich  without  ^epiilg 
in  a  bed.  Attacks  of  influenxa  eventually 
tmdermined  his  consritation.  He  never 
rallied  from  an  illness  in  Jerusalem,  'with 
which  he  was  seized  in  October  1898,  and'  oa 
4  March  1899  he  died  in  his  houae,  Hxmat 
Felix,  at  Walton-on-Thames. 

According  to  the  'Times '  for  6  March  1 898, 
'  his  real  work  consisted  in  breaking  down  the 
obstroetivenfles  of  fore^ps  railvray  managers, 
andeTengovemmentSjandiBmafcingjonni^ 
all  over  the  world  possible  and  easy  to  any 
one  who  mu^  choose  to  buy  a  handle  « 
coupons  at  Lndgate  Circus/ 

On  39  Dee.  1861  J.  M.  Cook  married 
Emma,  daughter  of  T.  W.  Hodgee  <rf  May- 
field,  Leicestershire ;  she  survived  him  With 
three  sons  and  dang^taia.    His  sons— Mr. 
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Fnnk  Retaj  Cook,  Hr.  Thomu  Albert  Cook, 
and  Mr,  Eruest  Edw&rd  Cook — carried  on 
the  tluree  branckes  of  his  buamesa,  tourist, 
kanking,  and  shippioff.,  the  banking  and  ex- 
change department  heinff  more  especially 
controlled  bj  Mr.  Em»t  Edward  Cook. 

[The  BrtrineM  of  Travel;  Tines,  6  March 
1699 ;  Blaekwood'a  ttagaiine,  AngiuA  1899 ;  pri- 
vate inflarai^wi;}  F.  a. 

OOOKK^  Sib  OEORQE  (I76&-1837), 
lieutenant-general,  bom  in  1768,  was  the  i 
aon  and  heir  of  Geoi^a  John  Cooke  of  Hare- 
field,  Middlesex,  grandson  of  George  Cooke 
'(d.  6  June  1768),  prothonotAiy  of  tne  oouit 
of  conunon  pleaA  and  member  of  parliament 
lor  Middlesex  from  1760  to  1768,  and  great- 
rrandson  of  Sir  Qeoi^  Cooke  (d.  4  Nor. 
1740)  of  Haiefleld,  prothonotajy  of  the 
fioiirt  of  oonimoB  pleiu.  flis  sister  Penelope 
AnDS  manied  Booert  Bradenell,  sixth  earl 
of  Oaidinn,  and  was  the  notlm  of  James 
Thomas &iidenellfi6venth  earl  [q.  v.]  Cooke 
vaa  edneated  at  Harrow,  sad  at  Ctea  itt 
Nonnukdj.  He  was  appointed  ensign  in 
the  10th  foot  guards  in  1784  and  lieutenant 
and  eaptaitt  m  1793.  In  March  1794  he 
Mined  tne  fiaak  battalion  of  the  guards  in 
flanders,  and  in  June  was  appointed  aide- 
do-camp  to  Major-general  ^r)  Siamuel 
Holse  [q.v.]  He  was  present  when  the 
eembined  aimiee  took  the  fleld  and  attacked 
the  Frenoh  posts  in  April ;  in  the  actions  of 
17  and  18  May,  and  at  the  afiur  at  Boxtel 
on  16  Sept.  In  1796  he  joined  the  brigatU 
•f  guards  at  Dariej  camp  and  became  aide- 
de-camp  to  MajOT^enenl  Edmond  Stevetu. 
Ik  1796  he  was  ptomoted  to  be  captain  and 
litatsntnt-eoloinl  in  Vm  regiment,  and  In 
Ailgast  1799  he  wbeA  with  it  to  H(dkmd. 
He  me  pnaent  in  the  aetion  at  the  Znype 
on  10  Sept.,  and  in  the  baUJ«  on  19  Sept, 
trhen  he  was  severely  wounded. 

From  1803  until  the  spring  of  1806  he 
hdd  thd  post  of  asritftant  adjutant-general 
to  the  north- west  district.  Itl  1806  he  went 
to  Si<»ly,  zetiimisg  to  England  in  December 
1807.  On  26  Ami  1808  he  received  the 
brevet  rank  of  colonel,  and  in  July  1809  he 
yrta  employed  m  the  ncpedition  to  the 
8dielde,  wheiKje  he  Kstnned  uek  m 
tember. 

April  1811  he  went  to  Oadia^  and  on 
4JwMSttaiBedtherBahof  maj(«>>geiieralaDd 
•ricoeeded  to  the  eoMnand  of  the  troop 
stationed  there,  which  he  retuned  ratil  his 
return  to  Eiigland  in  Jnly  1813.  In  Novem- 
ber he  went  to  Holland  with  the  brinde  of 
fniids.  He  ctmunanded  the  first  mvision 
•f  die  goards  at  Waterloo,  and  lost  Ins 
Til^tteibthe  brittle.  He  was a^pmafeed 


K.G.B.  on  22  June  1816,  and  colonel  of  th6 
77th  foot  on  the  fcdlowing  day.  He  also  re- 
ceived for  his  share  in  tb6  engagement  the 
inBitniia  of  the  third  class  of  the  order  ctt 
St.  George  of  Russia  and  of  the  third  class 
of  the  order  of  Wilhelm  of  the  Netherlands. 
On  20  Oct.  1819  he  was  appointed  UetH 
tenant-govemor  of  Portsmonth,  a  post  which 
he  resigned  a  few  yean  later.  Oo  19  3n\f 
1821  hia  obtained  the  rank  of  Heutenant- 
eeneral,  and  on  2S  Dee.  1834  he  was  trans^ 
!  lerred  to  the  command  of  the  40th  VM^iment, 
He  died  unmarried  at  his  house,  Hareft^ 
Park,  on  3  FOi.  1837. 

tC^ent.  Mag.  I8S7,  i.  856-7 :  Arnv  Lists; 
Yemon's  Notas  on  the  Parish  of  Harefleld, 
1872.  pp.  28-9 ;  Bopes's  Campaign  of  Wateriuo, 
1898,  pp.  3S,  184,  300;  Sibome's  Waterioo 
Oampafgn  (Arbor's  War  Idbtary),  1S94,  pp.  7% 
121,  186,837.]  &La 

COOFSR,  THOMAS  (180&-1892)»  char- 
tist, bom  in  Leioeeter  on  SO  March  1806^ 
was  the  son  of  a  working  ^er.  The  fhmilj 
removed  to  Sxeter  when  Oocmer  was  a  few 
months  old,  and  there  his  father  died  three 
yeara  afterwards.  The  widow  returned  to 
Qainsboroughand  opened  a  basineas  In  djreing 
and  ftmcy  box  making.  Cooper  was  admitted 
into  a  bluecoat  school,  and  remained  there 
until  1820,  when,  after  a  trial  of  the  sea,  he 
was  appiianticed  to  a  shoemaker.  He  had 
been  an  intelligent  pupil,  and  as  an  appreik- 
tue  seised  eveir  opportunity  for  s^-culture, 
studying  Chreek,  Jjatin,  and  Hebrew,  and 
these  he  put  to  use  when,  after  a  serioos 
illness  in  1^,  he  gave  19  shoemakii^  at 
Qsinshorough  and  <^tened  a  school  ther& 
In  1839  he  added  the  work  (tf  a  mcAhodiBt 
local  ^eacher  to  that  of  adiooSniaster,  but^ 
failing  at  Gunaboronfj^  be  removed  to 
linccHn.  Here  he  was  not  mora  sdocessfnL 
and  in  1836  joined  the  staff  of  a  liberal 
newspaper  in  Lincoln,  whence,  after  a  few 
Btontos'  residence  in  Stamford,  he  went  to 
London  in  1880.  Failing  to  obtain  news- 
paper work,  he  asristed  m  second-hand  book'* 
seller,  and  then  for  a  month  or  two  edited  the 
'  KentiBh  Mercury '  frokn  Greenwich,  but  iii 

1840  he  accepted  an  Invitation  to  go  to 
Leicester  and  join  the  staff  of  the  *  Leicester* 
shire  Menntry.'  Immediately  afterwards  he 
became  a  ehaitist,  sad,  hia  emph^eia  oh- 
jeotimg,  he  lefl  them  and  nnolartoofc  the 
editorsmp  of  thediaitiat  'Midland  Counties 
Hlnmiaator.*  Tct  thefimr  snooeeding  yeark 
he  was  one  of  the  foremost  of  the  mor* 
extreme  part^  aminig  <he  oharUsts,  and  in 

1841  was  nominated  for  the  represoitation 
in  the  House  of  Oommtms  of  both  the  town 
«dd  the  oonBty  of  Lskestsr,  hut  did  Aot.go 
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to  the  poll.  In  the  following  rear,  when 
proceeding  from  Leicester  to  Manchetter 
OS  a  delegate  to  a  chartiat  conference,  he 
addressed  the  colliers  on  strike  at  Hanley. 
Fassion  ran  high,  and  next  day  a  serious  riot 
took  plseS)  and  Cooper  vas  anBsted  at 
BuTBlem,  but  liberated  fw  want  of  evidence. 
He  proceeded  to  Manchester  and,  finding 
tliat  a  threat  strike  had  begtm,  urged  his 
friends  in  Leicester  to  join  in  it.  Some 
disturbance  followed,  and  on  his  return 
Cooper  was  arrested  for  his  Hanley  speech 
and  tried  for  arson.  Acquitted  ou  this 
chaste,  he  was  re-arrested  on  a  chaige  of 
sedition  and  coDspiracy.  After  an  adjourned 
trial  he  was  sentenced  in  March  1643  to 
two  years'  imprisonment.  Most  of  the  time 
he  spent  in  Stafibrd  jail.  After  his  libera- 
tion ne  quarrelled  with  Feargus  O'Connor 
[q.  T.]  and  took  no  part  in  the  further  de- 
Tolnnienta  of  tba  duutist  moTement. 

When  in  prison  Cocmr  wrote  some  tales 
■nd  'Hie  Puigatoiy  of  Sniddes,'  a  pcditieal 
epic  in  ten  bodis,  wnttxn  in  Spenserian 
stanzas.  Hie  poon  is  a  poetical  rendering 
of  the  ideals  m  the  radical  movement,  and 
the  eireuiiistances  and  motives  of  some  of 
the  BKWt  famous  suicides  of  history  are  used 
as  the  moral  and  political  settinf^  of  the 
work.  His  efforts  to  publish  lus  poem 
brought  him  into  contact  with  Disraeli  (after^ 
wards  Earl  of  Beaconsfield)  and  Douglas 
Jerrold,  through  whose  influence  a  publisher 
was  found  in  1846.  Xt  reached  a  third  edi- 
tion in  1663,  Cooper  then  turned  his  repu- 
tation as  poet  and  cultured  working  man  to 
account  by  lecturing  to  radical  and  free- 
thought  andienow  upon  historical  and  edu- 
cational subsets,  while  addressing  one 
of  these  aucueneea  in  the  hall  of  science  in 
1656,  he  suddenly  broke  off  and  announced 
that  he  had  been  reoonTerted  to  the  truths 
of  Christian  evidences,  and  from  that  time, 
with  the  exception  of  a  month  or  two 
when  he  was  employed  as  copyist  at  the 
b<Mird  of  health,  ne  was  engaged  as  an 
itinerant  lecturer  on  Christian  proofs.  In 
1867  he  was  presented  with  an  annuity  1^ 
his  friends.  He  died  at  Lincoln  on  15  July 
1892.  He  married  in  1634,  but  his  wife 
died  in  1880. 

In  addition  to  the  various  papers  with 
which  he  was  connected.  Cooper  in  1850 
eondncted ' Coopot's  Journal,*  butonly  afew 
iaiues  appealed.    His  ehwf  works  arei 

1.  '"Wise  Saws  and  Modem  Instances,' 
London,  1846;  written  in  Stafford  jail. 

2.  'The  Bason's  Yule  Feast,'  London,  1846. 

3.  '  Land  for  the  Labourers,'  London,  1848. 

4.  'Captain  Cobbler:  his  Romance/  Lon- 
don, 1648.  5. 'Bridge  of  Uistoiy  over  the 


'  Gulf  of  Time,'  London,  1871.  6.  '  Life  of 
Thomas  Cooper,  written  by  Himself,'  Lw- 
don,  1873.  7.  *  Plain  Pulpit  Talk,'  Lon- 
don, 1672.  8.  '  God,  the  Soul,  and  a  Fu- 
ture State,'  London,  1878.  9.  '  Paradise  of 
Martyrs,' London,  1873.  la 'Old-fiubiMed 
Stories,'  London,  1674.  11.  'Evolution,' 
London,  1878.  12.  'Atonement,'  second 
series  of  '  Plain  Pulpit  Talk,'  London,  1880. 
13.  'Thoughts  at  Four  Score,' London,  1865. 
Cooper's  collected  'Poetical  WoAs'  were 
pubiislied  in  Ltmdon,  1877. 

[Ufa  of  ^HitanaB  Cooper,  written  bv  hinuslf ; 
IdDcoln  Oacette,  23  Jnly  1893 ;  Annual  Begister, 
1692.]  J.B.U. 

COPE,  CHARLES  WEST  (1811-1890), 
historical  painter,  the  son  of  Charles  Cofo, 
a  wateiMKHOur  buidscape  painter,  was  bom 
at  Park  Square,  Leeds,  on  28  July  1811. 
He  was  called  West,  and  his  ody  sister, 
Ellen  Tumo',  was  called  Tamer,  after  die 
celebrated  {Hunters,  both  of  whom  were 
friends  of  his  fatiier.  His  modiar  was  *m 
gifted  amateur*  in  water-colours,  and  painted 
rustic  figures.  He  was  sent  as  a  child  to  a 
school  at  Camberwell,  and  aftwwards  to 
Terry's  school  at  Great  Marbw,  where  he 
was  bullied  and  his  elbow  was  broken,  which 
left  him  with  a  crooked  arm  for  life.  He 
was  then  sent  to  the  grammar  school  at 
Leeds,  where  he  suffered  from  the  cruelty  of 
a  master.  His  mother  died  shortly  after  his 
birth,  and  his  father  from  a  coach  accident 
in  1827.  He  entered  Sass's  well-known 
academy  in  the  same  year,  and  in  1826 
became  a  student  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
He  obtained  a  silver  medal  fron  the  Society 
of  Arts  in  1829,  and  a  seetmd  medal  in  the 
Roysl  Academy  Life  School,  and  a  Ulb 
studentdiip.  About  1630  he  had  lod^ngs 
in  Great  Russell  Street,  Bloomsbury. 

In  1632  he  went  to  Paris  with  his  friend 
Cornelius  Harriscm,  and  copied  Titian,  Rem- 
brandt, and  other  'old  masters*  in  the 
Louvre.  In  1633  he  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy  for  the  first  time,  tiie  title  of  his 

E'ure  being  'Hie  Gtolden  Age.'  In 
tember  of  the  same  year  he  started  for 
y,  and  was  absent  neariy  two  years, 
visiting  Florence,  Rome  (where  he  met 
Gibson,  Severn,  H.  Atkinson,  the  architect, 
Arthur  Glennis,  and  other  artiste),  Orvieto^ 
Assisi,  Perag^a,  and  other  places  in  Umbria, 
Kaples  and  its  neigliboamood,  whm  he 
saw  Yesnvios  in  erapticm.  Fnm  Ni^lee  he 
went  back  to  Floience,  whore  he  spent  the 
winterof  1684  and  the  spring  of  1836.  Here 
he  painted  |Hctutes  on  oomnission,  inclndiu 
Hie  first  version  of  <  The  Firstborn,*  whidh 
ma  exhibited  at  the  British  IiNtitvtiaB, 
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bonght  William  Beckford  of  Fonthill, 
and  repeated  tat  Lord  Luisdowne.  After 
Tisiting  Siena,  Verona,  Parma,  aad  Venice, 
Cope  retamedto  En^and  and  took  lodginji^ 
in  Newman  Street,  London.  He  shortly 
afteiwards  remOTed  to  1  Bussell  Flace^ 
wlien  his  landlord,  a  moaical  man,  and  his 
family,  whose  name  was  Kiallmarh,  sat  for 
his  models.  Here  he  painted  'Paolo  and 
Trancesca'  and '  Oateria  di  Campagna,'  which 
were  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in 
1837  and  1838  respectively.  Hiss  Kiallmark 
sat  for  the  principal  figure  in  the  latter. 
They  attracted  notice,  and  'Paolo  andFran- 
eesca'  was  bou^t  by  the  Art  Union  <tf 
London,  and  the  other  by  Mr.  Villebois  ctf 
Beoham,  who  fiave  him  fbr  it  IfiM,  a  large 
Bam  to  die  artist  at  that  time. 

In  1839-40  be  punted  a  large  altar-piece 
(16  feet  hy  10)  for  St.  Geoi^e's  church, 
Leeds,  in  a  large  room  in  Lisson  Qrove, 
formerly  occupied  by  Haydon,  It  was  ex- 
hibited at  the  Koyal  A(»demy  in  1840,  re- 
ceived a  premium  of  601.  at  Liverpool,  and 
was  presented  to  the  church  by  the  artist. 

Jonn  Sheepshanks  [q.  v.j  had  been  Cope's 
friend  from  boyhood,  and  it  was  at  his  house 
that  he  made  friends  with  George  Richmond 
[q.  v.]  and  Richard  Redgrave  [q.  v.]  It  was 
during  his  residence  in  Russell  Place  that  the 
Etching  Clnb  was  founded,  of  which  Cope 
was  me  of  the  wi^nal  members.  While 
on  a  sketching  and  fishing  excursion  with 
Kehaxd  Redgrave  in  the  nilli^  of  the  Gbcta 
and  the  Tees,  and  living  at  Mortham  Tower, 
he  metthe  fiitherof  kisu-iend  Harrison  (who 
had  died),  and  it  was  at  his  house  (Stubb 
House)  that  Cope  met  bis  future  wife,  Miss 
Charlotte  Benniog,  the  daughter  of  a  sur- 
geon with  a  large  country  practice.  Despite 
much  opposition  from  her  mother,  the 
marriage  took  place  on  1  Sept,  1840,  and  the 
Toni^  couple,  after  a  brief  occupation  of 
fumiBhed  lodgit^  in  Lisson  Grove,  moved 
to  Hyde  Park  Gate,  Kensington  Gore,  in 
1841.  While  stajiii^  with  dm  firiends  the 
Sulivans  at  Ashiord  (Middlesex),  Cope  had 
been  much  struck  with  a  scene  at  a  meeting 
of  a  board  of  guardians  at  Staines*  and  1m 
made  it  the  subject  of  a  picture  whbh  was 
exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1841.  It  was 
called  'Poor  Law  Guardians:  Board-day 
Application  for  Bread,'  It  attracted  a  great 
deu  of  attention,  hut,  to  hie  surprise  and 
disoonragement,  it  was  returned  unsold  at 
the  close  of  the  exhibition.  It  waa  sold 
two  years  afterwards  for  lOM  to  the  winner 
of  one  of  the  prises  of  tiie  Art  Union  of 
London. 

Cope  now  directed  his  energies  to  the  com- 
petitions for  the  deocoation  of  the  hoosas 


of  parliament,  and  obtuned  in  1848  a  priia 
of  3O0L  fx  hia  cartoon  of 'The  First  Trial 
by  Jury.*  This  saocess  induced  him  to 
learn  fresco  painting.  To  the  competition 
of  1844  he  sent  a  simple  and  beautiful 
design  of  the  *  Meeting  of  Jacob  and  Rachel,* 
and  was  one  of  the  six  painters  commis- 
sitmed  in  July  of  that  year  to  prepare  car- 
toons, coloured  sketches,  and  specimens  of 
fresco  painting  for  the  decoration  of  the 
Hxniae  of  Loras,  and  be  received  400/.  for 
his  design  of  'Prince  Henry,  afterwards 
Henrv  V,  acknowledging  the  aathority  of 
Ohie^justice  Gaaeoigne  (see  Hetum  to 
A  ^  C  2S  (tf  1864).  Cop«  received  a  oom- 
missum  to  oxeente  this  deswn  in  fnwo,  and 
also  another  of  'Edward  tiw  Black. Prinoa 
receiving  the  Order  of  tha  Garter.'  Both 
frescoes  were  duly  executed,  but  are  now  in 
ruins.  These  commissions  were  followed 
by  otJiers,  and  Cope  was  for  many  years  so 
much  en^iged  on  nis  frescoes  in  the  House 
of  Lords  that  his  only  oil  pictures  were 
small  and  of  a  domestic  character.  He  was 
elected  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy 
inl84S. 

In  1846  Cope  went  with  Mr.  Horslev  to 
Italy  to  examine  the  technical  methods  of 
frvsco  painting;  be  also  went  to  Munich 
and  consulted  l^fessor  Hess.  In  1846  he 
visited  Switserland,  and  in  1848  he  ex- 
hibited alai^  pieture  of 'Cardinal  Wolsey's 
Reoepdon  at  Lweester  Abbey '  (pamted  for 
Prince  Albert),  and  was  raised  to  the  full 
hononn  of  the  Royal  Academy.  In  this 
year  he  was  engaged  on  the  fresco  of  *  Gri- 
selda  *  on  the  wall  of  die  upper  waiting  hall 
of  the  House  of  Lords.  It  is  now  in  ruins 
as  well  as  another  from  '  Lara,'  afterwards 
painted  by  Cope  in  the  same  hall.  A  small 
sketeh  of  the'Griselda'  wassoldtoMunroof 
Novar,  In  1849  he  exhibited  'The  First* 
bom '  (life-size),  which  was  minted  for  Mr. 
Dewhurst  of  Manchester.  This  is  perhaps 
the  best  known  of  his  easel  pictures,  as  it 
was  engraved  1^  Vernon  for  the  Art  Union. 
Next  year  he  sent  to  the  Ro^al  Academy 
'  King  Lear  and  Cordelia '  (pamted  for  the 
'  Shakespeare  room '  of  IsamWd  K.  Brand, 
the  oelebnted  engineer},  and  in  1861  '  The 
Sisters,' sold  to  Mr.  Watt,  and  'Laurence 
Saondets^  Ifortyrdom'  in  three  compart- 
ments. 'Another  'Marriage  of  Griselda' 
was  painted  for  Mr.  Betts  of  Preston  Hall, 
Kent,  in  1863,  and  in  1 663 '  Othello  relating 
his  Adventures  to  Desdemona,'  for  Mr.  Bar- 
low of  Upton  Hall,  Ardwick,  near  Man- 
chester (afterwards  repeated  for  the  Duchess 
of  Satberiand  but  sold  to  Mr.  Leather  ot 
Leeds).  In  this  year  Cope  was  seriously  ill 
from  an  internal  tumour.    In  1864  he  ex- 
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lul>it«d  'The  Friends '  (two  of  his  ows 
idiiidTen,  Charles  and  Cbaziotte),  and  in 
1855  'Rojal  Prisoners '  (Frineess  EUxabath 
lying  dead  in  Carisbrooke  Castle  and  her 
yousjj;  brother).  In  1866  he  exhibited 
nothu^,  bat  he  painted  in  oil  'The  Em- 
barkation 4if  a  Puritan  Family  for  New 
England'  (tlie  pilgrim  fathers)  for  tlie  peen* 
corridor  in  the  House  of  Lords,  for  which  a 
freeco  was  afterwards  substituted.  A  small 
replica  in  oils  was  also  made.  The  big  |a&- 
tnre  was  sent  to  Amerioft,  and  Cope  was 
made  an  honcnniT  member  of  Hhe  Fhilar 
jdelphian  Society  M  Arts.  Ife  ia  now  in  tba 
National  0allery  at  Helboom^  AastTalia^ 
haTtogbeen  purchased  l^the  gOTemnent 
of  Victoria  in  1864. 

In  1857  Cope  exhibiited  'Ailronted'  (a 
portrait  of  his  daughter  Charlotte,  whi(^ 
was  engraved),  and  executed  a  freaoo  of  The 
Purial  of  Charles  I'  in  the  peers'  corridor. 
To  this  yetMT  also  belong  two  designs  &om 
Ijongnwn's  '  Selections  &om  Moore,  uid  four 
for  Bums's 'Cotter's  Saturday  Nif^t.'  In 

1858  cKfne  'The  Stepping  Stones,'  and  in 

1859  a  picture  of  '  Cordelia  receiving  the 
l!T«ws  of  her  Father's  Ill-toeatmrat,'and  the 
fresco  oi  *  The  Farting  of  Lord  anA  Lady 
William  BusseU'  in  the  peem'  coiridor. 
In  1861  the  fruco of 'BaiBingr  the  Standard' 
ma  placed  in  the  s^me  eomdw.  In  1863 
he  executed  by  the  waterglaas  method  the 
fresco  of  'The  Defence  ol  Basing  House,' 
and  in  186S-4  that  of  the  'Expulsion  of 
FeUows  from  Oxford  for  refusing  to  sign  the 
Covenant.'  In  1863  Cope  was  examined 
before  the  Bojal  Academy  conunisuon,  and 
in  1865  he  exhibited  a  study  of  Fra  An- 
gellco  in  oil,  afterwards  executed  in  mosaic 
on  a  larger  scale  at  the  South  Kensington 
Uuseum.  This  he  presented  to  the  Boyel 
Academy  with  his  dipkvia  jncture  '  Gsne- 
yiive.*  In  tlus  year  nis  laige  poBtbumous 
portrut  of  the  prince  consort  vss  hung  in 
Uie  Urge  room  of  theSodety  of  Aita.  Tor 
nuuBj  ^ears  Cope  had  been  aiaoeiated  widi 
the  pnnoe  in  his  schemes  £at  the  advance- 
ment of  ait,  and  tibe  artist  in  liia  re* 
miiu^caices  bears  witness  to  the  prince's  in- 
variably kindness.  In  1666  and  1866  Cope 
finished  his  b^et  freseoos  in  the  House  of 
Lords :  '  Meeting  of  Train  Bands  to  relieve 
the  Siege  of  Gloucester'  and  'Speaker 
Lenthall  asserting  the  Privileges  m  the 
Commons.'  In  18A6  he  became  secnatary  of 
the  buildiqg  committee  appointed  to  moke 
anangements  for  the  removal  of  the  Boyal 
Academy  irom  Trafalgar  Sauare.  In  1667  he 
was  appointed  pro&wor  of  painting  to  the 
KoyalAcademTf  and  he  delivered  six  lectorea 
a  jw  till  1875.  In  1867  also  he  painted  a 


third  scene  (moonlight)  from  '  Othello '  (ex- 
hibited 18^),  and  was  one  of  the  artnta 
selected  to  nport  on  die  paintingB  in  a^ 
the  great  exhiUtim  in  Paris. 

In  1868  Co^  rec^ved  a  severe  shock:  by 
the  loss  of  his  wife,  but  after  a  brief  visit  to 
the  ctmtinent  he  recommenced  work  and  sent 
three  pictures  to  the  Acsdemr  in  1869.  In 
1871  he  exhiUted  'Guy,  l^e  Bookseller, 
consulting  Dr.  Mead  as  to  the  Flans  of  Guy% 
Hospital,'  which  was  presented  to  the  lioa- 
pital,  and  he  was  one  of  the  committee  ct 
artista  employed  in  the  decoration  of  West- 
minster Palaoe  who  reported  on  fresco 
punting  in  this  year  (see  Metmrn  to  Moutk 
of  Convnont,  19  of  187S).  He  continued  to 
exhibit  at  the  Ro:^al  Academy  till  1883,  but 
perhaps  the  most  important  picture  of  tliis 
period  was '  The  Council  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy— Selection  of  Picture^,'  It  was  ex- 
hibited in  1876  and  presented  by  tibe  artist 
to  the  Royal  Academy,  to  be  placed  in  tibe 
council  room,  where  it  now  hangs.  It  was 
in  1876  also  that  Cope  was  gelected  with 
Mr.  Peter  Graham  to  represent  the  Boyal 
Academy  at  the  centennial  exhibition  in 
Philadelphia.  He  took  witb  him  his  son 
Arthur  (now  an  assooato  tS.  the  Royal 
Academy),  uid  on  his  return  he  ddiverea  a 
lectare  upon  thepraeeedinga  oif  iJte '  judsea*' 
and  also  wrote  aa  amnsing  acooont  of  hia 
experiences  in  America,  both  of  whidi  are 
contained  in  his  '  Keminiscenees.' 

In  1879  Cope  1^  fais  house  at  Kensington 
and  married  his  second  wife,  Miss  Eleanor 
Smart.  They  settled  at  Maidenhead  on  the 
Thames  in  a  house  called  Oraufard  Rise.  In 
188S  he  retired  on  to  the  list  of  honorary 
members  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  ceased 
the  active  practice  of  hia  profession,  thou^ 
he  still  amused  himself  occasionally  with 
painting,  and  se  late  as 1886  acted  as  examiner 
in  paintiiur  for  the  South  Kensington  Schools 
<A  Art.  He  retained  the  vigour  of  his  in- 
tellectual powers,  hia  keennsas  of  obaepra^ 
tion,  and  ms  hnmour  tHl  the  end.  It  waa 
daring  his  laat  yeara  tii^-at  tiie  request  of 
his  ddsatson,  the  Rer.OiuarlesHqnryCop^ 
he  wrote  the  'Reminiscences'  of  his  life, 
which  Amiish  moat  of  the  material  of  this 
article.  The  autohionwhy  ^ras  completed 
;  m  October  1889,  and  he  died  at  Bourne^ 
mouth  on  31  Aug,  1890,  after  a  brief  illness. 

Though  not  of  the  first  rank,  Cope  was 
an  artist  of  considerable  aceomplisbment, 
versed  In  technical  metiiods.  a  cabbie 
draughtsman  and  designer,  apd  a  good 
etcher.  Engaged  mainly  on  Isige  historical 
compositions,  and  obtaining  a  ready  sale  for 
the  smaller  d<nne8tic  pictures  w^ch  occupied 
hia  lighter  kotoa,  he  lived  an  indnstoiouii 
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ftB^  honoured  life.  Unfortunately  the  works 
OB  whioli  he  bestowed  liis  faitfhw  enet^^eSf 
tJie  frescoes  in  ibe  Honse  (^XwcU,  M«  fcv 
tiu  most  Mii  in  a  deplorable  eonditi(».  Of 
Ins  smi^lar  work  good  spedmenB  an  in- 
dnded  in  the  Shee^lianJu  oeqnest  at  South 
KeBKi^|ton. 

pteminiscenBes  of  Ch&rlfls  West  Cope,  B.A.. 
bj  hi*  son  Chsrioa  Henry  Oope,  M.A. ;  Hen  of 
the  Time ;  Annual  Bej^irter ;  Betama  to  Hoase 
ef  OaoinoB*,  33  of  18M.  296  of  IMl,  aad 
19  ot  1873;  Art  Jonnal,  IMS;  Adtemeam, 
1880  ii.  S28,  sod  1893  ii.  186;  Haaaeitoii's 
Et4!hiog  and  £tcbers.]  0.  M. 

OOKNER,  JULIA  (17«8-187«),  writer 
for  the  young,  daughter  of  John  Corner 
[q.  T.]r  BXL  engraver,  waa  bom  in  London  in 
1798.  She  was  the  author  of  stories  and 
plays  for  children,  and  of  a  number  of  edu- 
cational works  dealing  chiefly  with  history, 
which  are  still  extremely  popular.  Of  her 
*  History  of  France'  (1840),  for  instance, 
thirty-one  thousand  o^ies  lud  been  sold  by 
1869.  All  the  histories  have  lately  been  re- 
Tised  sad  broushtout  in  new  editions,  some 
tllnstrated  wit£  engraTtngs  after  designs  by 
Sir  John  Gilbert.  Some  of  the  plays  for 
young  people,  mostly  adaptations  of  well- 
known  fiury  tales^  are  now  in  a  sixteenth 
edition.  She  wrote  alto{[etber  over  sixty 
books.  The  chief  educational  works  that 
have  been  reprinted  are  'The  Hay  Grammar ' 
(1848)  ;  the  histories  of  England  (1840),  of 
Scotland  (1840),  of  Ireland  (1840),  of  Greece 
(1841),  of  Rome  (1841),  of  Italy  (1841),  of 
Holland  and  Belgium  (1842),  of  Germany 
and  the  German  Empire  (1811).  The  '  His- 
torical Library/  in  14  toIs.,  appeared  first 
in  1840-8.  Miss  Comet  died  at  93  Claren- 
don Boad,  NotlingHill,  London,  wi  Ifl  Aug. 
1875. 

[Allibone's  Diet.  i.  430,  &ppl.  i.  390  ;  Boase's 
ilodem  EDgUnb  Biogr.  i.  730-21.]       K  L. 

OOBT,  WILLIAM  JOHNSON  (1828- 
1899),  poet  and  master  at  Eton,  was  the 
second  son  of  Oharles  Johnson  of  Torrington, 
Devonshire,  and  was  bom  there  on  9  Jan. 
1828.  His  mother,  Theresa,  daughtert^  the 
Bev.  Peter  Wellington  Furse  of  Husdcm,  was 
a  ffteatHniece  of  Bur  Joeho*  Reynolds.  His 
elctisT  bxotlw,  Cliarlea  Wellin^on  Johnson 
(lUll-19bO),  assnmed  Us  motnn'B  snmame 
(rfFnrae ;  he  was  well  known  from  1894  till 
his  death  (on  S  Ao^.  190O)  as  o&noa  and 
•tehdaaoon  of  Westminster.  William  John- 
son neetved  his  education  at  Eton,  where 
he  was  elected  kin^s  scholar  in  1831,  and 
Newcastle  scholar  m  1841,  and  at  King's 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  was  elected 
to  a  sehohnhip  <m  38  Feb.  184S.  In  184« 


he  gained  the  dianeeUoT's  medal,  *  won  by  « 
easting  Tote,'  for  an  English  poem  on  Plato. 
In  18&  he  won  the  CraTea  scholarship,  suo- 
ceededtoalbUowahipatSmg'im  February 
1846,  graduated  B.A.,  ud  m  September  of 
the  same  year  wss  appointed  an  assistsMt 
master  at  Eton,  where  w  vemained  for  up- 
wards of  twenty-six  yean.  '  He  will  long 
be  ranembered  as  the  most  brilliaat  Eton 
tntOT  of  his  dar,'  says  Mr.  G.  W.  Pirothem 
in  his  memoir  of  Hei«y  Bcadabaw.  Amouv 
his  pupils  were  Lord  Bosebe^  and  Sir  F. 
Pollock.  Between  1861  and  166&  SiAaaoA 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  throwing  open  of 
Slinjf's  College,  Oambrid^^  previously  an  ex- 
duBive  foundatiMi,  and  in  the  inttoduotion 
of  mathematics  and  natural  scieaee  into  its 
courae  of  study.  He  led  the  way  to  tiie 
creation  oi  an  exhibition  fund  by  toe  gift  of 
400/^,  to  whiA  he  afterwards  made  nwrny 
additiona. 

In  1873  Johnson,  -wbo  had  two  years  pre- 
-rioudr  inherited  an  estate  at  Halsdon,  a^ 
eumed.die  name  of  Cktrr  and  retired  from 
Eton,  resigning  also  his  lellowship  at  Kin^s. 
In  1878  he  w»tt  for  his  liealtA  to  Madeira, 
where  hemanied,in  Augost  1878,  Rosa  Caro- 
line, daughter  of  George  de  Carteret  Gnille, 
rector  ofXittle  Torrington,  DevcmsUre.  Ha 
spent  four  years  entirely  in  Madeira,  and  on 
his  return  in  September  1883  settled  at 
Hempstead,  where  he  devoted  -much  time  t« 
giving  <tfal  classical  instmetioa  to  ladies, 
for  his  own  sake  as  well  as  theirs.  '  Women,' 
he  says, '  are  as  divining  rods  to  me ;  they 
relish  eveiyth^  that  is  tangfat.'  He  died 
on  11  June  1893,  and  was  fanned  »t  Hamp* 
stead  on  16  June.  He  left  a  eon,  Aadmr 
Cory,  born  in  July  1870. 

Ciory  has  a  permanent  and  exeeptional 
place  among  English  lyrists  as  the  singer  ef 
the  affsotion  of  a  teacher  for  his  pupils.  The 
first  edition  of  his  '  lonica,'  published  anony^ 
mouely  in  1858,  at  first  n^lected,  soon  cune 
to  be  sought  and  hoarded,  and  is  now  among 
the  most  prixed  of  modem  tddtionet  prin- 
cipet.  A  pew  enlarged  edition  was  reissued 
in  1891.  In  such  pieces  as  *  Ajiteros '  and 
'  Mimnermus  in  Church '  emotional  ^low  and 
pathetic  tendemees  are  blended  with  inde- 
scribable (^larrn.  In  the  poems  written  sub- 
sequently, and  published  along  with  the 
original  *  lonica '  m  1891,  Cory  has  fnsaken 
his  ground  of  vantage,  and  appears  as  mwdy 
the  elemnt  and  melodious  vrasifier.  He 
practised  Ladn  aad  Greek  VOTseoompoaition 
with  oonsiunmate  taste  and  skill ;  the  original 
verses  whieh'  ai!Comj>any  his  '  Luer^ilis,'  a 
technical '  introduction  to  the  art  of  writing 
Latin  lyric  Tezses '  (2  parts,  Eton,  187 1 ),  wer* 
pvonouaeed  by  H.  A.  J.  Miuibo  '  the  best  and 
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moat  Horatian  Sapphics  and  Ak^OB  unce 
Honu»  ceased  to  wnte.'  *IophoB '(1878)  was 
a  similar  manual  for  Greek  iambics;  and 
'  Nooes '  (1869-70),  a  aeriea  of  lessons  on  the 
new  Latin  primer.  He  defended  Teme  com- 
position in  a  paper,  contributed  to  the'  Essays 
on  a  Liberal  Education,'  edited  bj  F.  W. 
Farrar;  and  the  Etonian  sratem  in  general  in 
two  pamphlets  on  '  Eton  Beform  *  published 
in  Iwl  in  reply  to  the  strictures  of '  Pater^ 
iamilias '  (Matthew  James  Higgins  rc[.  vJ)  in 
the  Comhiil  Magaxme,  and  of  sir  J.  T. 
Coleridge.  His  'Guide  to  Modem  English 
HistoiT*  firom  1616  to  1836,  published  after 
his  return  from  Madeira,  is  a  Terr  remark- 
able book,  composed  in  a  singularly  concise 
and  ^c^;nant  st^le,  almost  eveiy  sentence 
embodymg  a  criticism  or  some  view  or  sug- 
gestion or  marked  orifpnality.  The  anthors 
Tery  mmts,  nevertheless,  render  him  an 
nnsafe  guide  to  follow  implicitly,  his  <Aiter 
dicta  are  not  sup^rted  by  reasoning  or 
authority ;  as  a  critic  of  men  and  events  he 
is  as  valuable  as  he  is  racy  and  entertainiag. 
It  was  intended  to  have  been  continued,  but 
remained  incomplete.  The  book,  however, 
which  wonld  most  contribute  to  preserve  his 
memory  were  it  better  known,  is  the  '  Ex- 
bracts  from  the  Letters  and  Journals  of 
"William  Carjf  printed  for  subscribers  at  the 
Ozfiffd  Untvmuty  I^ress,  with  a  good  por- 
trait, in  1897.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  find 
a  more  ehaiming  TOlume  of  its  class,  whether 
in  point  of  expression  or  of  feeling;  and  the 
amiability  and  self-devotion  of  which  the 
reader  might  otherwise  tiro  are  relieved  by  an 
originality  amounting  to  eccentricity,  finding 
vent  in  paradoxical  but  suggestive  disparage- 
ment of  Shakespeare,  Goetlie,  Dante,  and  uie 
middle  ages.  The  extracts  cover  nearly  the 
vhole  of  the  writer's  life. 

[Extrsets  from  the  Letters  and  Joomals  of 
William  Cory,  selected  and  arranged  by  F.  W. 
Cornish ;  Miles's  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Uie  Cea- 
tttiy.]  R.  G. 

COTTESLOE,  B4B0if.  [See  FBNi4inxB, 
Thomas  Fbahcis,  1798-1690.] 

COTTON,  Sir  ARTHUR  THOBIAS 
(1808-1899),  general  and  irrigation  engineer, 
was  son  of  Henry  Calveley  Cotton  of  Wood- 
cote,  Oxford  [see  Cotton,  Richabd  Ltnch, 
D.D.,  and  SiB  Stdnbt  Johv].  He  was  bom 
on  16  May  1808,  and  at  fifteen  years  of  age 
entered  the  East  India  Company's  military 
college  at  Addiscombe,  whence  at  the  close 
nf  1819  he  obtained  a  commission  in  the 
Madras  engineers,  and  after  having  served 
successively  with  the  ordnance  surrey  at 
Baiwor  and  with  the  engineer  depot  at 
Chatham,  he  proceeded  to  Madras  as  an 


assistant  engineer  in  1831.  On  reaching 
India  he  was  for  a  time  employed  in  ex- 
unining  the  Pambam  passage,  or  channel, 
which  divides  the  mainland  of  the  Indian 
peninsula  from  the  island  of  Ram6shwaram 
off  the  north  coast  of  Ceylon.  Cotton's 
opinion  was  favourable  to  the  practicability 
of  deepening  the  channel,  so  as  to  render  it 
navigaole  for  ships  of  a  considerable  size; 
but  nothing  very  material  followed  from 
his  report,  and  the  traffic  is  still  msinly 
confined  to  coasting  vessels,  althoorii  there  is 
some  emigration  by  this  nmte  to  Burma  and 
the  Stnuts  settlements. 

In  1834,  upcm  the  oatfaceak  of  the  fljat 
war  with  Burma,  Cotton  joined  the  ex.- 
peditionary  force.  In  the  course  of  the  war 
he  led  the  storming  parties  against  seven 
forts  and  stockades,  he  served  in  the  trenches 
against  the  great  stockade  at  DonabeWi  was 
present  at  most  of  the  actions  in  the  war, 
and  was  mentioned  in  despatches  at  its 
close.  In  1828  he  was  for  the  first  time  em- 
ployed upon  what  became  the  most  im- 
portant duty  of  his  life,  viz.  the  improve- 
ment and  extension  of  irrigation  in  Southern 
India.  The  works  upon  which  he  was  em- 
plojred^  or  which  owe  their  existence  to  his 
initiative,  were,  first,  the  worlu  on  the 
Givery  and  Coleroon  rivers  in  tite  districts 
of  Trichinopoly,  Toiyor^  and  South  Arcot ; 
second,  the  works  on  the  God&very  river  in 
the  district  of  that  name;  third,  uie  works 
on  the  Krishna  river  at  B6zwada  in  the 
Krishna  district.  The  earliest  of  these  works 
were  those  on  the  C4 very  and  Coleroon  rivers, 
the  firstofwhich  rises  in  Coorg,  passes  through 
Mysore,  and,  skirting  the  British  district  of 
Coimbatore,  a  few  miles  above  Trichinopoly, 
brandies  into  two  main  streams.  The  larger 
of  these  streams,  called  the  Coleroon,  takes  a 
north-easterly  course  and  divides  the  districts 
of  Trichinopoly  and  Tanjore,  and  then,  skirts 
ing  the  southern  divisions  of  the  South  Arcot 
district,  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal  to  the 
south  of  Porto  Novo ;  while  the  other  brandb, 
retaining  the  name  m  O&vary,  passes  through 
the  centre  of  the  Tanjore  distncti  and,eupp^- 
ing  in  its  contse  nnmoous  irrigation  oua- 
nels,  debouches  into  the  sea,  so  mndi  (tf  i  t  as 
remains,  to  the  south  of  the  French  settlfr* 
ment  of  Kirical. 

The  Cavery  had  been  used  for  irrigation 
from  the  eorUest  times  all  along  its  course, 
from  its  source  in  the  Coorg  mountains  to  its 
delta  in  the  Tanjore  district.  In  the  delta  it 
has  many  branches,  the  water^urfsce  of 
which  is  generally  higher  than  the  surround- 
ing country,  and  is  kept  from  overflowing  by 
artificial  Iwnks.  Minor  channels  have  been 
drawn  from  these  branches,  and  the  whole 
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oouBtey  is  thna  a  network  of  stresnu.  This 
Bjatem  was  in  full  opmtion  when  Tvmito 
becune  a  British  prorince;  but  initio  it 
was  found  that  the  system  was  seriously 
endangered  by  the  increaung  tendencr  of 
the  Cavery  waters  to  flow  down  the  Cole- 
Toon,  desertii^  the  sonthem  branch  and  its 
dependent  branches  and  channels.  In  these 
circumstances  Cotton,  then  a  captain  of 
enpneers,  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  works 
in  Tanjore  and  the  adjoining  districts,  with 
orders  to  suggest  a  remedy.  The  result  of 
his  inTBStigations,  prosecuted  with  great 
care  and  extended  oTer  several  years,  was 
completdy  suceessfaL  His  plan  embraced 
thft  constiuction  of  two  dams  or  anicuts,  the 
first  at  the  hesd  of  the  ColsKOon,  which  had 
l3ie  vSect  of  tnming  a  portion  of  its  wat«n 
into  the  Carery  on  the  right,  and  at  the  same 
time  securing  an  abundant  supply  for  the 
land  in  the  Trichinopoly  district  on  the  left. 
The  second  was  a  still  larger  work,  seventy 
miles  lower  down  the  Coleroon,  which  in- 
tercepted the  water  still  flowing  down  that 
river  and  provided  an  adequate  supply  for 
tiie  southern  division  of  South  Arcot. 

These  works,  both  of  considerable  m^^- 
tude,  were  built  in  the  winter  of  1835-6,  in 
the  brief  season  of  the  cessation  of  freshes 
in  the  river,  The^  were  built  at  a  most 
critical  time;  for  la  1837  a  failure  of  the 
mins  took  place,  which,  without  the  new 
wcurks,  would  have  caused  immense  loss  to 
the  people  and  to  the  government.  Thegreat 
utility  of  the  works  was  at  once  revised. 
The  principal  collector  of  Tanjore,  writing 
to  the  boud  of  revenue  in  1836,  declared 
that  there  was  'not  an  individual  in  the 
province  who  did  not  consider  it  (the  upper 
anicut)  t^e  greatest  blessing  that  had  ever 
been  confeinid  upon  it,'  at  the  same  time 
expressing  his  conviction  that  '  the  name  of 
its  TOojector  would  in  Tanjore  survive  all 
the  Europeans  who  had  been  connected  with 
it.' 

The  financial  returns  of  the  works  were 
such  as  have  seldom  resulted  ftnm  any  public 
undertaking.  It  appears  from  a  report  made 
forty  years  after  the  oonstmction  of  the 
■nicntB^  that  the  annual  profit  im  the  capital 
expenied  was,  in  the  case  of  the  upper 
anient,  69  per  cent.,  and  in  that  of  the  lower 
anient  nearly  100  per  cent.  The  increased 
value  of  private  propertv,  due  to  the  works, 
was  equally  large,  while  in  seasons  of 
scMcltynot  only  nave  these  districts  been 
preserved  from  the  horrors  of  famine,  but 
they  have  been  able  to  pour  la^  supplies 
of  food  into  the  adjoining  districts. 

In  1846,  or  ten  years  after  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Coleioon  anicuts,  Cotton  laid 


befinu  the  Ifadras  govnmment  a  project  for 
huilding  an  anient  across  the  Gods  very  river 
a  few  miles  below  the  town  of  lUjahmundry. 
The  Godavery  district,  then  called  the 
lUjahmundiy  district,  was  at  that  time  in  a 
most  depressed  condition.  Not  many  years 
before  it  had  gone  through  a  terrible  famine, 
the  people  were  impoverished,  and  the 
revenue  was  always  in  arrears.  The  district 
was  mainly  dependent  for  its  revenue  upon 
a  precarious  rainfall,  and  upon  tanks  de- 
pending upon  that  rainfall. 

Here  ^ain  was  a  magnificent  river  flow- 
ing through  the  district,  having  its  source 
in  the  western  Gh&ts,  fed  by  the  almost  un- 
failing south-west  monso(m,aad  onlTneeding 
the  exercise  of  the  genius  which  haa  brought 
prosperity  to  Tanj^e  and  Triditnopol^,  to 
convey  its  waters  over  the  land  on  either 
side  of  it.  The  work  was  one  of  greater 
magnitude,  and  presented  more  serious  difll- 
culties,  than  the  works  on  the  Gavery  and 
Coleroon.  The  total  breadth  of  the  river 
at  the  point  at  which  it  was  decided  to 
build  the  anicut  was  6,287  yards,  or  more 
than  three  miles  and  a  half.  The  stream, 
however,  was  divided  by  three  islands,  which 
reduced  the  length  of  those  portions  of  the 
dams  having  their  foundations  in  the  bed  of 
tiie  river  to  3,946  yards  or  2^  miles.  Even 
BO  it  was  a  stupendous  work,  the  Dowlaish- 
wanun  braaeh  of  the  anient  being  alone  of 
greater  length  than  the  two  Coleroon  anicnts 
pnt  together.  Moreover,  unlike  Tanjore  and 
Tridiinopoly,  the  Godiverj  distnct  was 
comparatively  destitute  of  irrigation  (dian- 
nels,  while  in  high  floods  the  river  overflowed 
its  bonks,  and  flooded  the  surrounding 
country. 

The  anicut  which  was  begun  in  1847  took 
five  ^ears  to  construct.  It  included,  as  a 
subsidiary  work,  an  atjueduct  built  to  con- 
duct water  over  the  tidal  part  of  the  river 
to  a  fertile  island  near  its  mouth. 

The  GKidavery  irrigation  channels  were  to 
a  considerable  extent  so  constructed  as  to  he 
available  for  navigation.  At  the  present 
time  the  navwable  dmnnels  in  the  Oodiveiy 
delta  are  528  miles  kmg,  while  the  total 
length  of  the  distributive  channels  is  1,600 
miles.  The  finanmal  ntums  of  the  wwks, 
as  represented  1^  interest  oa  cental,  are, 
owing  to  their  unavoidably  greater  cost,  oon- 
siderably  less  than  those  received  inm  th» 
Oavery  and  Coleroon  works.  They  are 
variously  computed  at  from  12'60  to  14*93 

Eft  cent.,  according  to  the  method  of  caleu- 
tion  observed.  This  is  by  no  means 
unsatisfactory  as  a  return  upon  a  public 
work,  and  in  the  far  more  important  matter 
of  the  eflect  <^  the  works  upon  the  prosperity 
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of  tiie  people  the  xesoltB  an  rtill  more  eo- 
oouisffiDg.  The  works  irrigate  upwards  of 
612,000  acres.  Thar  had  laiaed  the  exports 
and  imports  ot  the  custrict  from  170,000/.  Sn 
1847  to  1,500,000/.  in  1887.  They  hare 
converted  a  district  which  in  former  times 
was  continually  in  astateof  extreme  poverty 
and  distress  into  one  of  the  most  prosperoua 
districts  in  In4ift<  The  Poople  are  now  well- 
to-do  and  contatited.  The  pc^alattoa  has 
more  tha*  doubled. 

The  anicut  on  the  Krishna  river,  in  the 
district  of  that  name,  was pn^ected  by  Cotton, 
but  was  actually  planned  by  the  late  Colonel 
Sir  Henn  Atwett  Lake,  RE.,  K.aB.  [q.  t.], 
sfterwards  dtstiDguished  in  tbo  defiance  of 
Kara.  It8GonBtractioii,howBveT,wBBeainBd 
out  by  Uie  late  BCMor-general  -GharleB  OiTf 
R.E.,  a  Tery  aUe  <^cer  who  had  received  his 
training  under  Cotton  on  the  Ck>diTeTy,  and 
in  the  absence  of  the  l&ttei^  omisg  to  ill- 
health,  durii^  a  portiw  of  tbe  time  that  the 
Oodivery  works  were  in  prc^^ress,  had  been 
in  chanm  of  those  works. 

The  Krishna  river,  like  the  Qodavery,  has 
its  rise  in  the  weetem  Ghats,  and  the  district 
in  which  the  works  were  constructed  had 
suffered  from  time  immemorial  &om  very 
much  the  same  causes  which  had  impeded 
the  prosperity  of  the  Qod&very  district. 
Unlike  ibe  GdcUTery  delta,  the  delta  of  the 
Krishna  district  hegim  oompaxatiTely  near 
ita  emboudkuta,  and  the  anicut  being  built 
•oroai  an  ondivided  river  is  ve^  miuh  law 
in  length  than  the  Ood&veiy  aniout;  but  its 
section  is  very  much  greater.  While  the 
height  of  the  Qod&reary  anicut  from  the  bed 
of  the  river  is  14  feet,  that  of  the  Krishna 
anicut  is  20  feet.  The  length  of  the  Krishna 
anient,  on  the  other  band,  is  tnueh  less,  being 
1,300  yards  against  6^357  yards,  tiie  extreme 
length  of  the  Qodivesy  anient.  The  waters 
of  toe 'Krishna  a;re  distributed  through  348 
miles  of  navigable  and  800  miles  of  unnavi- 
gable  canals.  The  total  cost  oi  the  anicut 
and  the  distributing  canals  was  about 
834,000/.,  and  the  number  of  acres  irrigated 
is  now  about  400,000.  The  interest  which 
the  works  yi^  upon  tin  eajutal  expended 
is  put  down  at  7*14  per  cent. 

uF  the  thxee  important  izngatiom  wtnics, 
q£  which  «  brief  dMcription  is  given  in  the 
Receding  paragrai^  tiie  first  two  may  be 
rwarded  as  the  direct  coeation  of  Cotton, 
while,  if  it  had  not  heea  for  his  enthnaiBstio 
ftlTOcacy,  the  oonstruction  o(  the  third  would 
probably  have  been  postponed  for  many  yean. 
But  these  works  do  not  by  any  means  con- 
Btitnte  the  whole  of  the  Ixxm  which  has  been 
eooferred  upon  India  by  Cotton,  He  not 
only  oiMt^^teat  hydcaulie  but  he 


founded  a  aehool  of  Indian  l^dnawlie  bb^ 
gineering  which  is  still  engaged  in  devdo^  w 
the  resources  of  other  Indian  rivers.  -Qm. 
the  Penn&i  river  in  the  NeUore  district,  on 
the  Corteli&r,  on  the  I^Jir,  Oheyar,  and 
Yellir,  in  the  districts  of  north  and  aonth 
Arcot  and  Chingleputf  works  have  been 
constructed,  whicu,  u  nnavoidably  leas  pro- 
ductive than  those  on  the  three  larger  rivets^ 
still  bear  their  share  in  increaBiag  tka  food 
supply  of  the  country. 

And  further  souUi  on  the  borders  of  the 
Madura  district  and  the  native  state  of 
Travancore  there  has  lately  been  ooBstructed 
the  Beriyir  irrigation  woA,  an  irrigation 
work  even  more  ambitious  in  its  docign,  and 
pasenUng  neater  diffieulties  of  oonetmctio* 
than  any  irrigation  work  which  has  yet 
been  constructed  in  bidia.  Of  this  boll  and 
apparfflitly  suooassful  work  it  may  be  affirmed 
that  it  nevn  would  have  been  entertained 
if  it  had  not  been  fi>r  Sir  ArtlinT  Cotton's 
previous  labours. 

The  effect  of  Ctrtton's  vrorks  in  preventing 
or  in  mitigatii^  &mines  is  unqvestionable. 
In  the  great  funine  of  1877  lonr  milUoil 
persons  ate  auppoaed  to  have  perished  in  the 
more  or  less  unprotected  districts  of  thd 
Madras  presidency.  In  the  districts  pro- 
tected by  the  great  irrigation  works,  vit. 
Gtodav«ry,  Krisima,  aud  l^joie,  there  were 
no  deaths  from  funine,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  the  soiplns  food  evirated  from  these 
districts  was  sufficient  to  save  Ae  Uves  ^ 
three  million 

The  eminent  services  rendered  by  Cotton 
had  long  been  highly  ippreciated  by  the 
government  under  whicA'  he  served.  On 
16  Hay  1868  the  Madras  government  re- 
corded their  opinion  of  his  work  on  the 
God&very  in  the  following  words  t  '  If  we 
have  done  our  datj  and  have  foimded  a 
system  which  will  be  a  seuree  of  stren^h 
and  wealth  and  oretSt  to  os  as  a  natiim,  it  is 
due  to  one  master  mind,  which,  with  admi- 
rable industry  and  praseverance,  in  ^ite  of 
every  discouragement,  has  worked  out  tins 
great  result.  Other  able  and  devoted  officers 
have  oauj^t  Colonel  Cotton's  spirit,  sad  have 
rendered  invaluaUo  aid  nnder  his  advice 
anddirsotum  t  bntfbrtihisereatiota  ofmnlne 
we  are  indebted  to  him  akne.  <^4oBel 
Cotton's  name  will  be  venerated  by  ttt^ions 
yet  unborn,  when  many  who  now  oocuot  a 
much  laiger  place  in  the  public  view  wul  fao 
fingotton;  but,  althoogfa  it  conoems  not 
him,  it  would  be  for  our  own  sake  a  mwMer 
of  regret  if  Colonel  Cotton  were  not  to  re- 
ceive due  acknowledgment  during  his  own 
ltfet.ime.' 

Huoo  ymrs  lateri  in  1661,  on  the  recoBfr- 
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uMBlattOB  cf  Chazleft  Wood,  thmi  secte- 
tazy  atate  £nr  India,  Oottaa  TsoeiTad  the 
lumoor  of  knwhthood.  In  1866  Uia  aeeond 
fllaM  of  K.C.S.L  wiu  c(mferred  up(»  him. 
Ahho^L  he  anrviTed  for  thirty-three  years 
knger,  he  reccdTed  no  other  puMic  adoiow- 
ledffmant  (^his  aerviosa, 

OAton  retired  from  ^remment  service  in 
1803i,  but  from  1863  onwuds  he  waa  em- 
flOTed  from  time  to  time  in  inveatigating 
BBd  retorting  upon  Tarioua  irrigation  pro- 
iects,  aome  •uggeeted  by  himself,  and  others 
«nanaif.ing  fixnm  other  sources.  Among  the 
fanner  of  tluse  projects  vere  the  irrigation 
worke  ^  Kamul  and  Oriasar  bolii  of  which 
ireie  strongly  advocated  by  Cotton,  bat  were 
leas  saoceasfiil  in  their  results  l±«n  the 
worin  which  hare  beoi  described  in  this 
article.  This  want  of  tnceeas  waa  genanlly 
flbbibnted  to  die  iiH!t  that  in  boA  these 
oawe  'tile  tmots  of  oonntry  iriiioh  it  was 
•oflght  to  irrigate  wen  mora  underthe  in^ 
fluenee  of  the  south-west  monsoon  than  the 
tnefcs  ^evionalv  dealt  with  by  Cotton,  uid 
t^at  ooiiaeaneuuy  they  did  not  need  imga- 
tion  in  (nunary  years.  Cottcm^s  tisw  was 
that  tibe  oom^arativfl  fisilure  was  lawely  due 
to  the  omission  of  the  district  omows  to 
impsess  npon  the  people  the  great  benefit  of 
imgation  in  enablmg  thesn  to  cultivate  more 
T^able-crops  than  were  posaible  without  it. 

In 1868 C^ton  became  engaged  in  a  coidio* 
*ersy  with  Sir  Proby  Cantl^  regarding  the 
plan  of  the  Ganges  canal,  whiob  had  been 
eoDStnwted  by  the  latter.  Cotton's  critt- 
cisni,  lAich  had  reference  to  tiie  pontion  of 
the  oanal  head,  were  pranotmeed  after  full 
ittvsBtigation  to  be  irell-lbanded,  and  the 
oanal  wis  partially  remodelled  at  a  cost, 
which,  howarer,  included  extensi<His  of  work 
necessary  in  any  case,  of  fifty-five  lalths  of 
rupees  {see  article  <m  Cauxlby,  StB  Pbobt]. 

Tb»  importance  of  the  water  commamosr- 
iiona  of  India  was  a  subject  to  which 
Cotton  sittached  very  great  importance.  He 
continually  urged  the  expediency  of  utilising 
wan  ertensivMy  the  rivers  of  India  and  tlie 
impolicy  of  dereloping  the  more  expatsive 
■ystem  of  railway  oommunioation  to  the 
ezelusion  of  the  more  economical  system  of 
canals.  His  views  obtained  little  support, 
and  'his  omtonents  declared  that  he  had 
water  on  uie  braia.  Bat  then  can  be  no 
^pMstikm  that  there  was  much  force  in  hii 
tqplmeBta.  and  that  both  the  revennes  of 
llltta  and  nbe  national  wealth  would  have 
dMived  considerable  hen^  if  his  advice  had 
ieen  anted  upw  to  a  greater  extenk  and  at 
an  earlier  ponod.  In  167B  Ckitton  was  called 
upon  to  give  evidence  before  a  select  com- 
wttw  cl  the  HouM  of  Comaaou,  which. 


after  the  disastrous  famine  Which  depopu- 
lated la^  tracts  in  the  Madras  and  BcHUMf 
preeidenetee,  was  appointed  to  inquin  into 
and  report  as  to  the  expediency  of  construct- 
ing puolic  works  in  India  with  money  raised 
on  loan,  both  as  regards  financial  results  and 
the  prevention  of  &mine.  The  attitude  oT 
some  of  the  members  of  the  committee  wab 
very  hostile  to  Cotton's  views,  and  the  tenoir 
of  their  report  was  regarded  by  him  as  un- 
duly underrating  the  great  importance  both 
of  irri^tion  and  of  cheap  water  communicsr 
tion.  This  antagonistic  attitude  is  .still  main- 
tained by  some  whose  official  positions  give 
weight  to  their  (pinions;  but  the  famine 
of  1H99  in  Western  India,  unprecedented 
in  its  extent  and  virulence,  wrought  a 
great  change  in  public  opinion,  and  in  1999 
the  yieaxaj  (Lewd  Cunon  of  Kedleston)  ^no* 
tically  adnutted  in  a  epeecb  in  the  legul^ 
tive  council  at  Simla  die  oorrectnees  of 
Cotton's  views. 

Cotton  retired  from  the  army  with  the 
rank  of  general  in  1877  and  settlod  at  Wood* 
cote,  Dorking.  Thenceforth  he  applied  his 
ever-«ctive  mind  to  devising  new  methods 
for  im]voving  English  agitotUtuiK.  He  had 
great  faith  in  deep  cultavation,  asd  in  a 
small  plot  of  ground  attached  to  his  house 
at  Donung  he  carried  out  some  remarkably 
snocessful  experiments.  To  the  end  of  hU 
life,  which  reached  to  the  great  age  of  ninety- 
six,  he  maintained  undiminished  a  keen  inte* 
rest  in  Indian  afimrs.  In  a  letter  which  he 
wrote  to  the  author  of  this  article  in  No- 
vember 1896,  after  he  had  completed  hU 
ninftty-thizd  year,  the  following  exioeauolu 
occur:  *  What  dwit^ta  me  is  uiat.  in  sptte 
of  all  mistakes,  Gkxi  has  blessed  India  uiider 
our  rule  far  beyond  any  man's  imi^inatioik 
If  any  man  had  written,  when  I  went  outy 
expressing  a  hope  of  anytiiing  approachiop 
the  present  state  of  liii^fs,  m  wcHild  have 
been  thought  the  greatest  fool  in  India.' 

During  his  latter  years  he  was  afflicted 
by  dea&ess,  but  in  other  respects  he  main:- 
tained  to  a  great  denee  his  remarkable 
vigour,  both  mental  and  physicaL  Through- 
out his  life  he  was  impressed  by  strpug  re- 
ligious  convictions,  which  he  retained  to  the 
last.  The  end  came  peacefully  and  pain- 
lessly on  24  July  l&S/d.  Cottw  married,  in 
1841,  Htaa  Blinhath  Leazmonth,  who  an^ 
vived  him.  They  had  one  turn,  wko  died, 
bsfbre  his  bthar,  and  one  daughter,  Elia*> 
bedi,  Irho  married,  first,  Adminl  Sax  Jamtft 
Hope,  K.O.B.,  and,  secondly,  T.  Anthony 
Denny,  esq.,  D.L. 

Portly  uter  Cotbm'a  death  the  seoratary 
of  state  for  India  in  council  granted  Ladj 
Goatoa  a  fecial  fisaaim  otSStH.  a  year  ia 
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noopnition  ot  her  hnsband's  distinpiuhed 
nmces. 

[India  Office  Beeorcla;  paper  oontriboted  to 
tti«  Ro^al  EofipDeen'  Jonrnsl  the  late  Colonel 
J.  H.  Bell,  R.^. ;  Memoir  of  General  Sir  A.  T. 
Cotton,  K.Cai.,  contributed  to  the  RmaX  En- 
gineers' Joomal  hj  General  F.  H.  RundaU,  R.E., 
C.SJ.,  September  1 899  ;  Lecture  on  Agricaltare 
hj  Sir  A.  Cotton,  read  before  the  Balloon 
Societj,  London,  oo  8  Feb.  1893  ;  Q«neral  Sir 
Arthnr  Cotton,  B.E.,  K.G.S.I. :  his  Life  and 
Work,  br  his  Dnoghter,  ladr  Hope,  with  some 
Famine  Frerentlon  Studies  bjr  witlTam  Digb;, 
CLE.  1900;  Indian  Ene^naering,  10  Not.  1900; 
personal  knowledge.]  A.  J.  A. 

OOTTOK',  Sib  HENRY  (1821-1892), 
iadgBf  was  second  son  of  wai  ian  Cotton 
r  I7S&-I866)  [q.  T.]  His  eldest  sister,  Sanh 
(1816-1876),  was  wife  of  Sir  Henry  Went- 
worth  iLcland  [q.  v.  Su^pl.j  (cf.  Ib^mbakd 
Bbdnel,  Sketch  of  the  I^e  and  Character  of 
Sarah  Aclandt  1891).  Henry  was  bom  at 
Walwood  House,  Leytonstone,  on  20  May 
1831,  and  educated  at  Eton,  where  be  won 
the  Newcastle  scholarship  in  1838.  In  May  of 
the  following  year  he  matriculated  at  Ghiist 
Chunih,  Oxford,  where  he  was  a  student  irntil 
1862.  He  graduated  B.A.  in  1843.  In  the 
same  year  he  entered  as  a  student  at  Lincoln's 
Inn,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1846. 
He  quickly  acquired  a  large  practice  in  the 
equity  courts,  and  through  tne  influence  of 
hi8  father  was  appointed  standing  counael 
to  the  Bank  of^glaod.  In  1686  he  took 
silk  and  attached  himself  to  the  court  of 
Vice<ehaaeBUor  (Sir)  Richard  Malins  [q.  v.], 
where  he  shared  the  leadership  with  Kir.  W. 
B.  Olnsse.  Among  the  important  cases  in 
which  he  was  engt^ed  were  the  liquidation 
of  Overend,  GurQey,&  Co.;  the  Eingof  Han- 
over V.  the  Bank  of  Englaod;  Bubery  v. 
Grant ;  Dr.Hayman  v.  the  Governors  of  Rug- 
by School;  and  the  Republic  of  Costa  Bica 
V.  Erlanger.  In  1872  he  was  appointed  stand- 
ing counael  to  the  university  of  Oxford,  and 
ehortlT  afterwards  onlv  went  into  court  on  a 
special  retainer.  In  1877,  on  the  death  of 
Ix>rd-ju8tice  Sir  George  Mellish  [q.  v.],  he 
was  appointed  a  lord-justice  of  appeal,  sworn 
on  the  privy  council,  and  knighted.  In  the 
aame  year  the  univeinty  of  Oxford  eonfened 
upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of  D.C.L. 
As  a  judge  he  was  learned,  painstaking,  and 
eonrteooB,  and  he  enjoyed  l^e  reputation  of 
being  one  of  the  strongest  members  of  the 
appeal  court.  He  retired  from  the  bench 
in  October  1890,  when  hie  health  already 
showed  signs  of  breaking  down. 

As  a  boy  Cotton  was  attached  to  athletic 

Eirsuits,  though  his  stature  was  small.  At 
KHi  he  was  a  '  wet  boh,'  and  in  later  life 


flpecially  distinguiahed  as  a  ^^orMkater. 
f^or  many  years  he  took  a  grouse  mom  at 
Einloch-Ruinoch  in  Perthshire.  While 
shooting  there  he  had  the  misfortune  to 
damage  his  right  hand,  which  resulted  in  the 
amputatim  of  the  tipe  of  most  of  the  fingers. 
But  this  did  not  prevent  him  from  remain- 
ing an  active  member  of  the  Inns  of  Court 
volunteers  from  1866  until  his  elevaticm  to 
the  bench.  On  his  retirement  from  the  corps 
he  presented  a  challenge  cup,  to  be  decided 
by  the  sum  of  shooting  and  drill  scores.  In 
1863  he  married  Clemenoe  Elizabeth,  daugh- 
ter of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Streatfield  of  Charts 
Edge,  Kent,  by  whom  he  had  a  family  of  five 
sons  and  two  dau^ters.  Three  of  his  sona 
died  unmarried,  of  whom  one  wu  a  oaptun 
in  the  fjuarda,  and  anothm  waa  well  known 
as  president  of  the  Oxford  Univenily  boat 
cluD.  He  bought  the  estate  of  Fwest  Here, 
near  Liphook  in  Hampshire.  Here  he  died 
on  22  Feb.  1892,  and  was  buried  in  the 
neighbouring  churchyard  of  Miltand. 

His  eldest  brother,  William  Crakleb 
CoTTOK  (1813-1879),  writer  on  bees,  bom  in 
1813,  was  likewise  educated  at  Eton  and  at 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated 
in  1836,  with  a  first  in  classics  and  a  second 
in  mathematics.  In  1842  he  went  out  to 
New  Zealand  as  Bishop  Selwyn's  first  chap- 
lain, but  soon  returned  in  broken  healtn. 
In  1867  he  took  the  coll^  living  of  F rods- 
ham  in  Cheshire,  where  he  died  unmarried 
.  in  1879.  From  a  boy  he  waa  devoted  to 
the  study  of  bees.  At  Oxford  he  waa  one 
of  the  fanndera  of  the  Apiarian  Sode^,  of 
which  he  waa  the  first  secretary.  In  1888 
he  printed  at  Oxford  two  '  Short  and  Simple 
Letters  to  Cottagers  from  a  Bee  Freeerw,* 
which  were  afterwards  exMnded  into  an 
illustrated  volume, '  Hy  Bee  Book '  (LondoOf 
1842),  with  a  bibliography  of  the  eubjeot. 

[Private  information;  Times,  23  Feb.  1893; 
Foster's  U en  at  the  Bar,  and  Alumni  Oxon.1 

j.s.d 

COTTON,  JOHN  (1584-1652),  noncon- 
formist divine,  son  of  Roland  or  Rowland 
Cotton  (d.  1604),  an  attomqr,  waa  bom  at 
Derby  on  4  Deo.  1684  (baptised  at  St.  Alk- 
mnnd's,  Derby,  16  Dec.  1684).  After  paaa- 
in^  through  Derby  grammar  school  under 
Richard  Johnson,  he  is  said  to  have  entered 
Trinity  CJoltege,  Cambridge, '  about  the  age 
of  thirteen;  he  was  a£nitted  scholar  on 
16  April  1603,  and  attained  diatiaotkm. 
His  name  occurs  as  B.A.  inl604.  Oradua- 
ting  M.A.  in  1606  he  removed  to  Emmanuel 
CoQege,  was  elected  fellow  not  later  than 
1607,  became  dean,  and  was  a  successful 
tutor  and  catechist.   His  first  religious  im- 
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TOOwioM  had  Iwsii  doe  to  the  pnMhing  of 
williua  PwkmBTq.TOr  some  time  after 
-whxMe  death  (160^  ft  Mrmon  Richard 
Sibbes  [q.TO  proved  a  tumia^pomt  in  hie 
career.  Hia  funeral  oratiou  (10  Feb.  1609) 
ftv  Robert  Some  [q.v.],  master  of  Peterhouse, 
bad  guned  him  great  repute,  iaereaaed  by  a 
lUUTersity  sermoa  at  St.  Mary's.  A  second 
(1611 P)  unireraity  sermon  drew  a  lar^ 
audience,  expecting  learned  flights ;  a  plain 
eTangelical  diacwurse  was  coldly  received, 
but  moved  John  Preston  [q.  v.]  to  seek 
his  counsel  and  to  forwko  neoiotne  for 
divinity. 

In  1612  the  parishiooen  of  Boston,  Lin- 
colnshire, petitioned  for  him  as  thwr  vicar 
ftsd  carried  thMT  |»int,  the  oorporation  as 
patraia  deeUng  hun  on  34  June  1612  (ai^ 
cording  to  Cotton  Mather,  by  the  mayor's 
easting  vote,  twice  siven  in  emnr)  against 
another  candidate  vruo  had  influentiiu  sup- 

Ert,  and  despite  the  opposition  of  William 
jIow  (d.  1613)  [q.v.l,  bishop  of  Lincoln, 
who  had  a  nominee  of  hjs  own,  Simon  Biby, 
and  ol^ectfld  to  Cotton  as  too  younf,  the 
real  objection  being  his  puritan  tendency. 
His  eondo  ad  cUrum  on  taking  (1613)  his 
BJ).,  and  his  divinity  act,  with  William 
Chwpell  [q.v.]  «s  opponent,  added  to  his 
Cambridge  repute.  The  Boston  corporation 
made  him  frequent  donationa,  and  an  annual 
grant  of  102.,  the  living  being  smalL  His 
definite  lepu^nouce  to  the  '  ceremonies '  did 
not  begin  till  1616.  For  his  disuse  of  them 
ha  wu  cited  before  diooesaa,  Richard 
Ndle  [q.T.l  who  suspended  him.  Thomas 
Levsrett,  ais  agent,  took  the  ease  to  the 
court  of  arches  on  appeal,  and  succeeded  in 
mnoving  the  suspension  by  some  '  piously 
anbtile '  influence  with  one  of  the  proctors ; 
for  Cotton  did  not  conform,  though  tempted 
by  the  ofier  of  better  preferment.  He  is 
Boid  even  to  have  disused  the  common 
prayer  book,  and  his  opinions  advanced  to 
congregational  views  of  church  government. 
JohnWiUiam8(1682-1650)[q.v.],lord-keepor 
and  bishop  of  Lincoln,  who  respected  him  for 
his  leammg,  indulged  Cotton's  nonconfor- 
mity with  the  sanction  of  James  I.  Subee- 
quently  Williams  complained  that  people 
oame  uom  other  parishes  to  raoeive  the  com- 
muiuonfrom  Cotton  without  kneeling;  in 
a  letter  of  31  Jan.  1684-6  Cotton  denies 
that  this  was  the  ease.  James  Uasher  [q.v.] 
eons^ted  him  on  tIwol(^cal  points ;  a  letter 
ftom  Cotton  (31  May  1636)  in  Usshe^s 
enrrespondence  deals  with  predestination. 
Bis  preaching  in  the  morning  was  homiletic 
expoaition  of  biblical  books;  in  the  after* 
noon  a  catedietical  lecture.  He  took  theo- 
logieal  pt^ls ;  Pieeton,  *the  greatest  pa^> 


monger  in  England,'  aent  his  divinity  stu- 
dents to  compete  their  studies  with  Cotton ; 
among  them  were  Thomas  Hill  {d.  1668) 
[q.  v.]  and  Samuel  Winter  [q.v.];  he  had 
others  from  Holland  and  Germany.  He  was 
assisted  1^  a '  town  preacher,'  an  office  filled 
from        by  his  couun,  Anthony  Tuckney 

In  September  1630  he  was  attacked  by 
ague,  which  disabled  him  for  a  year ;  from 
February  1631  he  was  the  guest  of  Theo- 

?hilus  Clinton,  fourth  earl  of  Lincoln.  In 
633  one  Johnson,  who  had  been  punished 
by  the  Boston  magistrates  for  some  offence, 

fEive  information  against  two  of  them  in  the 
igh  commission  court  for  nonconformity. 
He  was  questioned  about  Cotton,  who  was 
(»ted  before  the  etnaaiisaion.  He  came  up 
to  London,  but,  on  the  advice  of  36im  Dod 
[q.v.],  'kept  himaelf  close.'  Hia  Menda 
found  they  could  not  protect  him,  and  Ed- 
ward Sackville,  fourth  earl  of  Dorset  [q.v.], 
counselled  flight.  At  a  private  conference 
several  puritan  divines  ui^ed  him  toconfcncm ; 
hia  arguments  brought  them  to  his  own 
position.  Among  them  were  Joim  Daven- 
port rg.T.],  Thomas  Goodwin  h.v.l  Philip 
Nye  Tq.v.],  and  Henrv  Whitfield  [q.v.] 
In  a  letter  to  Williains  (7  May  1633)  he 
intimated  hia  resignation  of  hia  vicarage; 
the  date  of  resignation,  as  entered  in  the 
corporation  recorda,  ia  8  July.  A  fine  of 
bOi.  was  imposed  on  Cotton,  but  not  till 
3  Haieh  1633-4,  when  he  had  left  Bngland. 

About  18  Jul^  ha  sailed  for  New  Eng- 
land in  the  Grifiin,  aeoompouied  by  Thomas 
Hooker  [q.v.l,  Samuel  Stone  [q.v.],  Edward 
Hutchinson  [see  under  Hittcbihsov,  Anns], 
and  others.  Th^  landed  at  Shawmut  or 
Trimountain  on  3  or  4  Sept.  1633;  their 
welcome  was  emphasised  by  a  change  of  the 
town's  name  from  Trimountain  to  Boston. 
Cotton  was  ordained  (16  or  17  Oct.)  as  col- 
league to  the  Boston  minister,  John  Wilson 
(1688-1667),  grandnephew  of  Sir  Thomaa 
Wilson  (1660  P~1629)  [q.v.]  At  the  some 
time  Leverett  was  ordained  as  ruling  elder. 
The  proceedings  were  to  form  a  precedent 
for  tb.6  future.  Cotton's  ministry  in  the 
humble  New  England  meeting-liousa  was 
on  the  same  plan  as  in  the  splendid  church 
of  St.  Botolpn,  inducUng  a  Thonday  lecture. 
Keeping  Sunday  as  a  saUMth,  he  counted 
the  day  from  evening  to  evening,  which 
became  the  usage  of  rfew  En^and.  His 
guidance  was  aouf^t  in  the  oonaolidation 
of  the  Massachusetts  government;  at  the 
direction  of  the  general  court  he  drew  vp 
an  abstract  of  those  ^orts  of  the  Moeaus 
law  which  were  considered  of  perpetual 
oUigation.    Thomaa  Hutchinson  Qllh- 
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1780)  [q.T.]  rightly  describeB  him  as  '  more 
iastntmentol,  in  the  settlement  of  their  civil 
ve£t  as  eedesiaBtieal  polity,  than  any 
other  penon,'  His  *  Afastraet  of  the  Laws 
of  Ne^  England/  a  code  which  made  one 
tyrn  of  nlimouB  obeerrance  con^laory,  and 
OEO^oed  tne  death  penalty  ior  heretical 
propagandists,  was  printed  in  London,  1636, 
edited  by  'Williftm  A*pinwell. 

His  autboritT  was  not  withoat  set-backs. 
The  arrival  at  Switon,  in  September  1634,  of 
Anne  Hutchinson  [q.T.]  hampered  him  with 
a  doToted  follower  who  proved  a  trouble- 
some enthusiast,  and  threw  the  colony  into 
a  ferment  by  her  propbesyings  and  *anti- 
nomian'  heresies  [see  Wjitthbof,  John 
(1688-1649)].  The  first  New  England 
synod  met  at  Newtown  (bow  Cambndm) 
on  80  Aug.  1687,  and  sat  for  tbme  weeks; 
Cotton,  who  had  at  first  made  Teserradmis 
in  his  jndnnent  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  was 
-brought  at  len^h  to  a  complete  eondemnar 
tion  of  her  opmions.  His  ideal  of  church 
goremment,  as  set  ont  in  bis  '  Keys  of  lite 
Eirigdom  of  Heaven,'  1644,  was  put  in  prac- 
tice nry  the  New  England  congregationalists. 
But  when,  in  1648,  the  synod  had  directed 
Obtton,  lUchard  Mather  [q-v.],  and  Ralph 
IF'artridgfe  to  prepare  alternative  schemes 
for  reducii^  this  ideal  to  legislative  shape,  it 
was  not  Cotton's  btffc  Mather's  '  platform  of 
ehttrch  discipline '  which  was  adopted  by  the 
e^od  at  Cambridge  (October  164^,  and 
hence  known  as  the  *  Cambridge  platform.' 

In  1642  a  letter,  signed  by  four  peers,  aver 
thirty  members  «  the  krwer  house,  and 
some  fivines,  had  been  addressed  to  Cotton, 
Ho(^to,  and  Davenport,  bsg{^ng  them  to 
return  to  England,  with  a  view  to  their 
taking  part  in  the  Westminster  assotnbfy  of 
divines.  Cotton  would  have  <^Myed  the 
eall  had  the  others  been  willing  te  aeoom- 
pany  him,  but  Hooker  would  not  more.  A 
movement  in  favour  of  presbyterian  govern- 
ment,' attempted  by  fresh  immigrants  in 
164S,  was  promptly  suppressed  by  the  gene- 
ral court. 

'the  nobility  of  purpose  which  impired 
'the  New  England  theocracy'  cannot  fati 
to  be  deeply  impressive,  but  it  involved  an 
ezclusiveness  which  easily  passed  into  in- 
tolerance. Something  may  be  said  for  the 
ctf  the  expulsion  (168S)  of  Boger 


rilliams  (1604  F-168S)  [a.  v.],  defended  by 
Cotton  in  his 'Letter' of^ 1648.  Theinfiiat 
eotony  donbtUss  ftlt  tiiat  thm  wcts  cases 
in  which  toleration  would,  to  use  Baxter's 
phrase,  be  '  self-murder.'  But  in  his  famous 
*  BloudyTenent '  tract  against  persecution 
(1644)  Williams  rose  hi^  above  the  con«- 
of  hia  age,  Md  oleared  the  w^ 


for  the  Aill  recognition  of  the  tfrinmtle  <rf 
relipons  liber^,  while  Cotton  m  his '  Bluidy 
Tenent  Washed'  (1647)  fell  back  optHi  the 
very  prindples  whose  application  to  his  own 
esse  had  dnven  him  fvwo.  England.-  How 
little  he  understood  the  clums  of  oonsokmos 
may  be  seen  in  a  letter  writtea  iu  the  imit 
year  of  bis  life,  ama2ing  for  its  tone  <rf  calm 
conviction,  setting  aside  the  remonstrances 
of  Richard  Saltonstall  (1686-1668)  [q.v.l, 
and  approving  the  treatment  of  OnMiui 
Holmw,  an  Oxford  scholar,  who  in  AuguA 
1661  had  been  publicly  '  wall.  ^Upped '  fijr 
rebaptising  an  adult  person  at  Lynn,  near 
Boston  (cf  Cl&bkb,  iu  NatM  from  yew  Eng- 
land, 1661^.  His  coneistenCT  be  bases  au  the 
futile  distinction,  'we  fled  from  maim 
ventions,' '  we  compel '  dmu  to '  Ood's  instita- 
tions.'  Yet  his  own  temper  was  placid  aad 
gentle;  Williams,  his  antagonist,  speaks  of 
nim  with  esteem.  He  did  not  uve  to  see 
the  terrible  amdication  of  his  prinoipleB,  i|i 
the  case  of  the  quakers,  from  1666  to  1661. 
Cromwell  wrote  to  him  with  warm  epK- 
pathy  (see  his  letter,  3  Oct.  1662,  Blomm 
M88.  4166,  printed  in  Bbooe). 

After  a  brief  illness,  described  as  a>  oom- 

Elication  of  asthma  and  scurvy,  ho  died  on 
S  Dec.  1662,  and  was  bnried  on  20  Dec  in 
the  graveyard  of  King's  chapel,  Boston.  In 
1866  a  memorial  brass,  with  Tjattn  insbriph- 
tion  by  Edward  Everett  (1794-1865),  was 
placed  in  the  Cotton  chapel  at  St.  Botol{di's, 
Boston.  He  was  of  saBguiae  complexion, 
middle  height,  and  stout.  He  mamed,  firdt 
(About  1618),  Elisabeth  (A  AnrU  1681), 
■iatev  of  James  Honoeki^  a  unoashina 
divine,  by  whom  he  had  no  issue;  seoondly 
(25  April  16S2),  Sarah  Story,  a  iridow,  who 
survived  him  and  married  fUohsrd  Mather 
rq.v.]  By  her  he  bad  three  sons  and  three 
daughters:  (1) Seaborn  (b.  12  Aug.  1683, 
d.  19  April  1686),  was  minister'at^I»mdtoiK, 
K.fi.,  1660-86;  (2)  John  (b.  18  Miireh 
1640,  d.  18  Sept.  1699),  mhuster  at  Ply- 
mouth, Mass.,  and  Charleston,  S.O.,  vras 
noted  as  a  preacher  to  Indians,  and  revised 
the  translation  of  the  Bible  by  John  EHot 
(1604-1690)  [q.v.]:  his  son  Joeish  ^1680- 
1766)  was  a  missionary  to  Indians  under 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gos- 
pel, and  author  of  an  Indian  vooabnUry; 
(8)  Maria,  married  Increase  Mather  [q>.} 
His  veiy  numerons  publioidjons  mav 
thus  arruiged:  L  BMm(ms.  1.  'Gfod's 
Fromis«  to  His  Plantation,'  1680,  4tdL 
2.  'The  Churches  Resurrection,'  1642,  4t« 
(sermoTM  on  1  John  v.)  3.  '  The  Coveitaut 
of  God's  Free  Grace,'  1642,  4to.  4.  '  OMst 
the  Fotmtaine  of  Life.  .  .  .  Sehsommput 
of     Fifth  Chapter  «f  .  . .  FiMt  iohp/ 
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1661, 4to.  0.  *  A  Tzestise  of  the  Cerenuit 

  '  lOTl, 

not 

MheS'hj  Beitjamiii  Colmui!).  II.  CXiurch 
GoTemment.  7,  'A  Cop^yofaLetter  .  .  . 
in  Answer  of  certain  Points  made  against 
the  Diftupline/  1641,  4to.  8.  '  The  Tnre 
Conrtitation  of  a  Particular  .  .  .  Cfhnrch,* 
1642,  4to.  9.  'The  Doctrine  of  the  diurch 
to  which  are  committed  the  Keys  of  the 

fingdom  of  Heaven,'  1643,  4to.  10.  'The 
eyes  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven/ 1644, 4to  } 
two  editions  same  year  (this  treatise  made 
Jolm  Owen  (1616-1688)  [q.  t.}  an  indepen- 
^Mit).  11.  'Sizteeae  Qu^ions  .  .  .  with 
Uar  Annren,'  1644,  4to.  IS.  '  The  Way  of 
the  ChurdlM  ...  in  New-Enffland,*^  1645, 
4to.  13.  'Conference  .  .  .  wiut  the  Elders 
of  New  Ellwand,'  1646,  8to  (reported  by 
P.  CVwtiwe^.  14.  'Severall  Questions  of 
$etions  . . .  CV)n8eqnence,'ie47,4to.  15. 'The 
Way  oftheCongregationalChtrrches  cleared," 
1648,  4to'  (two  parta).  III.  l>octrinal. 
16.  *The  Way  of  Life,'  1641,  4to  (edited 
by  W.  Maxton).  17.  'God's  Mercie  mixed 
trith  Bis  Jnstice,'  1641,  4to,  18.  'Milk 
for  B^bes,'  1646,  8vo  (a  catechifim). 
19.  'Singing  of  Pealms, a Gtwpel-ordinance,' 
1647,  4to;  1660;  4to.  20.  'The  Groiinda 
And  Knds  of  the  Baptisme  of  the  Children  of 
the  FaithfuH,'  16*?,  4to  (dialogue ;  with 
epistle  by  Thomas  G^oodwin,  D.D.  [q.  t.]). 
21.  '  Of  the  Holinuae  of  Church  Mnnbers/ 
l!d60,  4to.  39.  "The  Covenant  of  Qraee,' 
1604-66^  8vo  (two  parts).  28,  'TfaeSaint's 
Bnypott  «nd  Gomftirt,'  1668, 4to.  IV.  Con- 
trcnvrsial.  24.  'A  Modest  .  .  .  Answer 
to  Hr.  Bairs  Discourse  of  ^t  Formes  of 
Vnret,'  IQ4&,  4to  (against  John  Ball  (158G- 
1640V  [q.  ♦.])  26.  *  A  Letter  ...  to  Mr. 
WilKams,'  1643,  4to.  26.  '  A  Treatise  of 
Ifr.  Cbttoa*s  .  .  .  concerning  Predestina- 
tron  .  .  .  with  itn  Examination  ...  by 
W.  twisae,'  1646, 4to  [see  Twisbb,  WitLiAK, 
D-.D-].  27,  'The  Controversie  concerning 
liberty  of  Conscience  ,  ,  .  tntly  stated,' 
1646,  4to ;  1649,  4to.  28.  '  The  Bloudy 
Teneht  Washed,*  1647, 4to.  29. '  A  Censure 
.  .  .  upon  ...  Mr.  Henden,*  1656,  4to. 
v.  ^mositoTf.  Sa  'The  .  .  .  Seven  Vbis 
.  .  .  Ispontion  of  the  I6th  Chapter  of  the 
Berelation,'  1642,  «o ;  1646,  4to.  SI.  '  A 
Brief  Exposition  .  .  .r  of  Cantiides,'  1642, 
flvo;  1648,  8to;  1666,  8to.  82.  'A  Prac- 
tical' Commentary  .  ,  .  upon  the  First 
Bpistle  ...  of  John,'  1666,  fol.  S3.  '  A 
Bnefe  Exposition  .  .  .  upon  .  .  .  Bccle- 
•iastes,'  16W,  8to;  1657,  8ve.  34,  'An 
li^cpositTon  upon  the  Thirteenth  Chapter  of 
•the  Bevelatibit/  1665, 4to ;  1666, 4to,  He 


Jrefacad  J.  Nortcm'i '  Ortbodmt  Ennmllst,* 
864, 4to.  TtroofhbtncltvertpuUiiBhBft 

§r  the  NnragaBMtt  CXab,  1866  (ed.  R  A. 
oild).  The  Cotton  Vugtm  m  tte  BostoM 
(IT.S.A.)  Pnhlie  Wmry  flU  six  fidio  tih 
lamet. 

[Life  by  John  Kortoa,  'Abel  beinff  Dead,' 
&C:,  1054;  Clarke's  Lires of  Tbhty-twoEbgHsh 
Divinra,  1977.  pp.  217  sq.;  father's  Hagcalfa 
Chnsti  Americana,  1702;  Ideal's  Hist- of  New 
Engluid,  1720;  Hdtchinion'B  Hint,  of  tli» 
Coioay  HassachiuetM  Brt,  17^;  Brook's 
Lires  of  tbe  PbridSns,  161S,  ih.  ISl  sq. ;  YoaDg'ri 
Obn)Bi«las  of  NeW  Eofflnnd.  lS4t,  Sto  ;  Pisliey 
Thompson's  Hist,  df  Boston,  1S66.  ff.  413  sq. 
(portnit);  SpraKM*'  Anerican  Folpit,  1857,  l 
2fi  sq.;  UhdecV  Sbw  Engliuid  Theocrat^  (Co-, 
naab),  1858;  Bora's  HigS  Commission,  1865, 
p.  48;  Life  by  A.  W.  MacOlure,  1870;  Applet 
ton's  Cyclopedia  of  American  Biography,  1888 
E.  TaccheOa's  John  Cotton,  B.D.  [190u  ?) ;  pBrish 
register  of  St.  AlkmmKps,  Derby ;  ibformstioir 
frdm  the'  vice-maSter  of  Trinity  Oollttge.  Cam- 
bridfp,  and  the  master  of  Emmairad  CoUega, 
Cambridge.}  A.  O. 

COURTENAY,  WILLIAM  REGI- 
NALD, eleventh  B&Kt.  of  Dbyov  (1807- 
1888),  politiciaH  and  philanthropist,  eldest 
son  of  William  CourteAay,  tenth  earl  {d. 
19  March  1859),  by  his  first  wife,  Lady 
Harriet  Leslie,  daughter  of  Btr  Lucas  Penysj 
hart.,  Was  bom  in  Charlotte  Street,  Bedfcrd 
Square,  London,  on  14  April  1807.  He  wtd 
admitted  at  Westminster  School  on  16  Sept; 
1818,  and  mstricalated  from  Christ  Ohurdi, 
Oxford,  on  30  Much  1824.  He  took  &  Hm 
class  in  churies  iit  1627,  graduated  B.A.  iji 
18S8  and  B.C.L.  in  1881,  and  from  1828  td 
1831  was  a  fellow  of  AU  Souls'  Collwre.  He 
was  created  D.CL.  ou  27  June  16^,  ami 
was  elected  in  1809  a  gOTsmor  of  "Watt* 
mtnater  School. 

Courtenay  was  called  to  t^e  bar  at  Un* 
eoln's  Inn  on  27  Jan.  1832,  and  with  three 
others  edited  vol.  vi.  of '  Cases  decided  na 
the  House  of  Lords  on  appeal  from  the 
Courts  of  Sootland"^  (1832-3).  From  July 
1841  he  set  ift  parliament,  first  in  the  coin 
servative  interest  and  then  as  a  Peelite,  M 
the  dtrisioa  of  South  Devon,  but  retired 
ill  February  1849  on  lus  appointnieBt  ea  a 
poor-law  inspector.  From  I860  to  18G9  hft 
was  aeeretafy  to  the  poor-law  board.  Ha 
snooeeded  to  t^e  pee^e  on  19  Manjh  186SL 
The  family  estates  in  I^vonslure  and  Ireland 
were  worUi  about  S6,O00iL  per  annum,  but 
they  had  been  heavily  mortgaged  by  his  two 
predecessors.  He  at  once  set  to  work  to 
me  them  from  these  hioumhranoes,  and  was 
fast  realising  his  wishes  when  the  extrava" 
guee  of  hu  eklest  sob  involved  them  'm 
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■till  gtMter  liability.  Only  a  fragment  of 
the  property  bUU  lemaiiu  to  the  &mily. 
LordDertni  bad  before  bis  BuoeeBUon  re- 
turned to  the  conservative  party,  and  in  the 
Derby  ministry  he  became  chancellor  of  the 
duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  was  created  a  privy 
councillor  (July  1866),  He  remained  in  that 
o£Bce  imtil  May  1807,  and  from  that  month 
to  December  1868  he  was  president  of  the 
poor-law  board.  After  that  date  he  ceased 
to  take  an  active  part  in  politics,  but  his 
statement  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  7  June 
1869  in  &vour  of  reading  the  Irish  Church 
bill  a  second  time  produced  much  eSect  on 
public  o^nion.  He  wss  chairman  in  1870  of 
the  commission  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
treatment  of  Fenian  prisoners  in  JBnglish  con- 
vict prisons  (Bbodbiox,  Memoin,  pp.  163-8). 

Lmrd  Devon  iras  for  many  years  the  most 
influential  man  in  his  eonnl7,and  was  gene- 
xally known  as 'the  good  earl.'  Formty- 
two  years  he  presided  at  quarter  sessions, 
and  he  was  at  first  director  and  then  chair- 
man of  the  Bristol  and  Exeter  Railway.  He 
made  extensive  improvements  at  Powder- 
ham  Castle,  planted  the  famous  cedar  avenue 
in  its  grounas,and  aided  in  all  the  charitable 
foundaUons  of  Devonshire.  In  1859  he 
built  and  endowed  the  church  of  St.  Paul  at 
Newton  Abbot,  where  he  was  the  chief 
landed  proprietor,  A  statue  of  him,  by 
E.  B.  Stephens,  A.R.A.,  was  placed  in  1880 
by  public  subscription  in  the  Bedford  Circus 
at  Exeter. 

In  1877,  while  riding  thro\^h  the  plan- 
tations at  Powderham  on  his  seventieth 
lurthday.  Lord  Devon  was  thrown  from  his 
horse.  Though  he  did  not  altogether  re- 
cover from  this  accident,  he  was  engaged  in 
active  life  until  a  few  weeks  before  his  death. 
He  died  at  Powderham  Castle  on  18  Nov. 
1888,  and  on  24  Nov.  was  buried  in  the 
fiunily  vault  in  the  chancel  of  Powderham 
churciL.  Hemarried,at  Fllleigh,  Devonshire, 
on  27  Dec.  1880,  Lady  Elizabeth  Fortescue, 
youngest  daughter  of  Hugh,  first  earl  For- 
tescue. She  was  bom  in  1801,  and  died  on 
27  Jan.  1667.  Memorials  of  her  and  her 
husband  are  in  Powderham  church.  They 
had  issue  three  sons  and  one  daughter. 

[Burke's  Peerage ;  Foster's  Peerage ;  Foster's 
Alamni  Ozon. ;  Barker  and  Steoniog's  West- 
minster Sehool;  Hen  ot  the  Time,  ed.  1887; 
Times,  19  Nov.  1888,  p.  6 ;  Devon  and  Exeter 
Daily  Oaiatta,  19-S6  Nov.  1888 ;  Spsnker  Deei- 
■on's  Kotss  fimn  my  JonnuJ,  1000,  p.  241.1 

W,  F.  C. 

OOVENTKY,  ANDREW  (1764-1882), 
agriculturist,  bom  in  1764,  was  eldest  son  of 
GeorgeCoventry,  minister  of  the  BeliefChurch 
at  Stitch^  in  Boxburghshire.  Through  his 


mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Horn,  he  in- 
herited the  estate  of  Shanwell,  near  Kjutosb, 
and  some  other  luided  property  in  Perthshire. 
He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Edin- 
;  burgh,  and  on  16  Dec.  1782  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Edinburgh 
(Zitt  of  Member*  of  the  Medical  Soaetv  <if 
Edinburgh,  1820).  In  September  1783  he 
graduated  M,D,  {ImI  of  Qraduatee  in  Medi- 
cine in  Vnivertity  <if  JSdinbwyh,  1667)  for  a 
thesis,  'De  Scarlatina  Cynanchioa.'  It  is 
not  clear  whether  he  ever  practised  as  a 
physician;  but  he  appears  to  have  specialised 
m  the  sciences  bearing  upon  agriculture. 

On  7  July  1790  Sir  WilUam  Pulteney 
took  the  first  steps  towards  endowing  a 
chair  of  agriculture  in  the  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity, nominating  at  the  same  time  Coven- 
try to  be  the  first  professor.  Hitherto  oe- 
cauonal  lectures  on  this  sulgect  had  been 
delivered  by  other  professors,  e.g.  bv  the 

f rofessor  of  ch^tst^.  Dr.  William  Collen 
q.  v.],  at  the  instigation  of  Lord  Karnes.  A 
much  fuller  course  had  also  been  given  by 
John  Walker  (1781-1803)  [q.vA  t£eo  pro- 
fessor of  natural  history,  in  1788. 

The  foundation  of  the  new  chur  appears 
to  have  been  regarded  with  a  good  oral  of 
jealousy ;  the  professor  of  natural  history 
protesting  that  he  was  not  to  be  limdered 
thereby  from  teaching  *  any  branch  of 
natural  science,'  to  which  the  profisssor  of 
botany  objected  as  infinnging  his  rights; 
while  Coventry  on  his  part  insisted  that 
none  but  himself  had  the  right  to  give '  a 
separate  course  of  georgical  lectures.'  More- 
over, the  endowment  and  patronage  a 
chair  by  a  privat«  individual  was  at  that  date 
without  precedent  in  the  university,  and  ap- 
pears to  nave  aroused  feelings  of  opposition. 

In  spite  of  these  obstacles  Coventry  bor 
came,  on  17  Nov.  1790,  the  first  professor  of 
agriculture  in  the  university,  and  continued 
to  hold  the  post  \intil  1831.  The  endow- 
ment of  the  chair  amounted  to  only  60/.  per 
annum;  but  Coventry  supplemented  nis 
work  as  a  teacher  by  many  other  duties. 
'  He  was  constantly  callbd  on  to  arbitrate  in 
land  questions,  and  to  give  evidence  before 
the  court  of  sesuon  and  before  n>mmittees 
of  the  House  of  Commons ;  the  drainage  of 
Loch  Leven  and  the  reclamation  of  tlie 
sorxoonding  lands  were  carried  out  under 
hisdueetiww'  (Ax.bz.  Obaitt,  Story  of  iha 
University  of  EOMuryh,  1884,  I  346-7). 
Coventry  gave  evidence  before  tia  royal 
commission  appointed  in  1626  to  investigate 
the  condition  of  the  universities  and  colleges 
of  Scotland,  when  he  said  that  he  had  de- 
livered  thirty-two  courses,  some  of  them 
couMsting  of  more  than  140  lectures  eadk. 
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Although  the  su^ect  he  taught  was  not 
aTBilaUe  for  gnamAioa,  he  &d  attracted 
alawM  Tatving  in  nnmbnr  bcm  thirty  to 
■eventy-eignt.  Tawaida  the  end  of  his 
toHUB  of  office,  however,  he  appears  to  have 
lectured  onlj  in  alternate  years, '  persuading 
penons  who  wished  to  attend  him  during 
any  Beesion  when  he  was  to  be  absent  to  put 
on  dmng  m,  and  to  attend  the  classes  of 
eheinistn'  and  botany  in  the  meantime.' 
The  royal  commission,  which  concluded  its 
labours  in  1830,  recommended  among  other 
tefonns  that  the  chair  of  agriculture  should 
be  abolished  *  nnless  a  dau  could  be  pro- 
Tided  for  it,  and  taught  r^pilarly,' 

CoTentry,  who  was  now  sixty-three,  ac- 
eordingly  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by 
BftTidLow  (178&-1869)  [q. t.] on  16  March 
1831.   He  died  in  the  next  year. 

Be  mote,  in  addition  to  thesis 
ftmd  to  abore :  1.  *  Remarka  on  Live  Stock 
and  idatiTB  Subjects,'  1806  (not  in  British 
Museum,  but  in  library  of  Faculty  of  Advo- 
cates). 2.  *  Discourses  explanatory  of  the 
Object  and  Flan  ofthe  Course  of  Lectures  on 
A^culture  and  Rural  Economy,'  1608. 
3.  'Notes  on  the  Oulture  and  Cropping  of 
Arable  Land,'1811.  The  treatises  attributed 
to  him  by  Grant,  on '  Dairy  Produce '  and 
*  The  Succession  of  Crops  and  the  Valustion 
of  Soils,'  are  not  to  be  found  athex  in  the 
British  Museum  or  in  the  library  of  the 
Faculty  of  Advocates.  They  are  perhaps 
identical  with  (1)  and  (8)  above. 

The  Andrew  Covenby  who  in  1829 
edited,  and  presented  to  the  Bannatyne 
01nb,Petniceio  CJbaldini's  'Descrittione  del 
re^o  di  Sootia'  was  a  di&tent  person,  in 
spite  of  the  direct  statement  made  against 
his  name  in  the  British  Museum  Catalogue ; 
he  was  an  advocate,  and  would  appear,  ham 
the  list  of  members  of  the  Bannat^e  Club 
published  in  1846,  to  have  been  still  living 
in  that  year.  A  third  Andrew  Coventry, 
also  declared  in  the  British  Museum  Cata- 
logue to  be  the  professor  of  agriculture,  de- 
livered the  Ulbster  Hall  Lecture  '  On  some 
of  the  most  curious  inventions  .and  dis- 
eoveries  in  recent  times,*  which  was  printed 
for  private  circulation  in  1856. 

[Alex.  Onnt'fl  Story  of  the  Uaivenity  of 
Edinbotgb,  18S4,  i.  816-7.  ii.  468;  Cat.  of  the 
liibraty  oi  tiw  Eaisiil^  of  AdvoaatM ;  anthrantiM 
dtsd  above.]  £.  C-a. 

COWBEN-OLARKE,  Mbb.  MAHY 
(1809-1898),  writer  on  Shakespeare.  [See 

CUBKE.] 

OOWEK,  JOSEPH  (1881-1900),  poli- 
tician and  journalist,  bom  at  Stella  Hall, 
Blaydonron-Tyiie,  on  9  July  16S1,  was  0ldeat 
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son  of  Sir  Joseph  Cowen,  who  represented 
Newcastle  in  parliammt  from  1866  to  his 
deaUi  in  1873,  and  was  knighted  ibr  per- 
sons! services  extending  over  many  yean  on 
the  River  Tyne  commission  with  the  result 
of  rendering  the  river  navigable  for  sea* 
going  ships  mstead  of  for  coal  barges  merely. 
His  ancestors  came  from  Lindisbme,  and 
the^  lived,  laboured,  and  died  on  Tyneside 
durmg  three  centuries,  many  being  employed 
at  Winlaton  in  Sir  Ambrose  Crowley's  fac> 
tory  for  smith's  wares.  Their  employer  is  ber 
lieved  to  be  the  Sir  John  Anvil  of  Addieon's 
*  Spectator.' 

Cowen's  grandiather  was  the  last  member 
of  the  Cowen  family  in  Sir  John's  employ*- 
ment,  and,  on  the  clostog  of  the  factory  in 
1816,  this  gcand&ther  b^^n  business  on  his 
own  account  at  Blaydon  Bum.  Tho  work* 
tiiere  were  devoted  to  making  fiio-bri(^  and 
gas  retorts;  Sir  Joseph  Oowen  greatly  oi- 
larged  them.  Oowen  himself,  wno  derived 
a  vezT  Uxm  income  from  them,  sold  them 
shortly  before  his  death. 

Cowen  was  educated,  first  at  a  nrivate 
school  in  Ryton,  and  secondly  at  the  nni- 
versitv  of  Edinbuigh.  His  umversity  eareer 
was  chiefly  remarlrable  for  his  pre-eminence 
in  the  debating  society.  While  a  student  he 
interested  himself  in  the  revolutionary  move- 
ments on  the  continent  in  1848,  and  made 
Mazzini's  acquaintance  by  letter.  He  took 
no  degree. 

After  leaving  the  university  Cowen  joined 
his  father  in  business;  hut  he  stQl continued 
to  promote  zevolution  throughout  Europe. 
His  movements  were  doaely  watched  oy 
sides  in  the  service  of  finogn  police  in  order 
tnat  they  might  discover  how  rerclntionary 
documents  were  imported  into  their  respec- 
tive countries.  These  papers  were  really 
smuggled  among  the  shipments  of  fire-bricla 
whi^  were  made  firom  Blaydon  Bum  to 
foreign  parts.   Cowen  numbemd  among  his 

Siests  and  friends  Mazzioi,  Kossuth,  Louis 
lane,  and  Ledru  RolUn;  Wysocki,  who 
was  a  leader  of  the  insuivent  Hungarians ; 
Mieroslawski  and  Worcelf,  who  were  Poles 
in  revolt  agunst  Russia;  and  Herzen  and 
Bakunin,  who  were  Russians  and  the  de- 
clared enemies  of  the  Russian  government. 
"Without  his  aid  the  lot  of  many  foreign 
refugees  in  £higland  would  have  been  ivr 
hanier,  his  puree  beii^  always  open  to  help 
them,  while  his  pen  waa  uways  ready  to 
advocate  their  canee  and  enoonrage  their 
efforts.  At  home  Oowen  sympathised  with 
chartists  jsnd  strenuously  laboured  on  their 
behalf.  He  was  an  active  member  of  the 
northern  reform  league,  which  was  founded 
on  8  Jan.  1858,  and  existed  till  1863.  In 
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1866  it  was  noqfBniBed  with  Cowan  as 
chairAian. 

He  wrote  miicfa  for  the  public  ^resa,  bein^ 
A  contributor  from  boyhood  to  the  *  Kev- 
castle  Ghronide/  of  which,  in  later  life,  he 
became  proprietor  and  editor.  H«  also  esta- 
blished a  monthly,  ihe  'MoiKham  Tribini&' 
On  hia  father's  death  in  1873  ha  nuneeded 
faim  as  member  for  NeweasUd,  faaTtnjp  & 
toajoritjr  of  1,008.  He  was  chosen  again  at 
the  general  election  in  1874.  His  maiden 
speech  was  delivered  in  1876  on  tbe  Ko^j'al 
'Htlee  Bill,  and  it  produced  &  strdng  im- 
pression on  the  House  of  Commdos,  Disraeli 
Mndiuff  hie  cdmplimente.  Oowen  did  ^ot 
conceal  hia  fiat^daotioh  that  a  political  oppo- 
nent should  have  done  so,  nor  his  cfasOTin 
that  Gladetone,  whom  he  supported,  had  dis- 
ttaraffiogiy  referred  to  one  of  his  speeches  as 
Bmelungof  thelamp.  lQdeed,Bll  his  speeches 
were  c^^Uy  prepared  and  very  rhetoricfd 
5n  form,  as  were  his  writings.  It  was  ob- 
violA  that  ie  hkA  adopted  too  many  of  tha 
mannerisms  of  Macaulay.  In  the  House  of 
Commons  has  deliTei^  vras  marred  hy  a 
Btrsnir  NAithumhmB  aecMit;  but  this  was 
•BO  defect  when  he  addressed  hU  constituents. 
His  {K^ularity  was  soinewhat  lessened  by 
what  wtis  considered  to  be  his  erratic  con- 
duct, such  as  the  sutfport  he  ^Ve  to  the 
tory  government  in  the  ease  of  the  Kusso- 
Tuniish  war;  bht  he  always  cherished  his 
right  to  independence  in  judgment  and  ac- 
tion. A  hobAe  ruler  before  Gladstone  took 
np  the  question,  Cowen  remaibed  so  to  the 
end  of  hia  life,  but  he  sIbo  remained  an  im- 
perialist of  a  pronounced  type.  He  cultivated 
mdependenlce  in  all  relations  of  life.  His 
enatomary  dress  was  lAiat  of  a  KortfaunibHan 
miner  on  a  Sunday,  which  was  then  a  novelty 
in  the  HonsB  of  Commons.  He  had  an 
ATeiriott  to  BodetT,  yet,  being  very  rich,  open- 
handed,  and  well  readf  he  was  a  welcome 
piest  eTaryVher& 

"When  entering  a  public  ineetnig  of  the 
electors  of  Newcastle  on  IS  March  1880  he 
was  crushed  and  injured  internally,  never 
wholly  recoviering  from  the  effects.  Re- 
elected in  1880^  he  retired  at  the  general 
election  In  1886,  refusing  to  be  a  candidate 
again.  He  omtinued  to  conduct  the  '  New- 
castle .  Chronide '  till  his  sudden  death 
on  18  Feb.  1000.  In  1854  he  married  Jane, 
the  daughter  of  John  Thompson  of  Fat> 
field,  Durham,  and  he  left  behind  him  A 
MB  and  danghter.  A  portrait  of  Cowen  is 
prefixed  to  his  'Life  bnd  Speeches/  by 
(Major)  Evan  Rowland  Jones,  1885. 

['Siipplettent  t»  KaweAstle  Chromde,  1 9  Vtib, 
1 900 ;  TheTlmss  of  nine  date ;  lifeaqd  ^weches, 
b^  Majot  £.  B.  JoBsa,  1666.}  f.  B. 


C0WIE,BENJAMIN  M0IM3AN  (1816- 
1900),  dean  of  Exeter,  bom  in  BermtHideeyf 
Surrey,  on  8  June  1816,  was  tlie  yotangest 
son  of  Robert  Cowie,  a  merehaait  tjtd  in- 
surant agent,  descended  from  a  ComliA 
ftunily  long  settled  in  London.  Wh^  ofaiont 
eight  years  old  he  w*a  plsiipeid  at  a  pear 
sionnAt  at  Ftary  under  ah  uistanuttor  mtswd 
Bavary,  and  was  taught  mathmuadtsa  for 
four  yean  hy  two  Sa-vo^^u^  named  Peix 
and  Sardon.  He  ms  admitted  to  Jt^n's 
Coll^,  Camhridge,  as  a  sizar  in  Jttly  1^3, 
and  as  a  pensioner  on  12  Oct,  He  graduated 
B.A.  as  senior  wtangler  in  I8i39,  M.A.  hk 
1843,  B.D.  in  1856,  and  D.D.  in  18dO.  IB 
1880  he  was  chosen  second  Smith's  l^i^ 
man,  being  placed  below  Pereival  Fmsfc 
^.  T.  Suppl.],  who  was  0ec6dd  wVangl^r. 
Cowie  was  adrgitted  a  fellow  of  St.  JcmnV 
College  'on  19  March.  He  was  isdsiittsd  a 
student  of  Lincoln's  Inn  'on  6  Nov*.  l^T, 
but  relinquished  the  study  of  the  Unr  and 
was  ordained  deaoon  in  1841  tod  ttrieet  in 
1842  by  Joseph  Allen,  bishop  6f  EUy;  He 
reudedYor  some  yeus  in  eollege,  hod  during 
this  period  pmared  his  '  DescriptlTe  CatAr 
}<^e  of  the  Mauueribts  and  scarce  Bdoks 
In  the  Library  of  St.  John's  Colle^,  CatA- 
bridge '  (Caibbridgd,  4!to\  Which  w^  issued 
by  the  Cambridge  Anti^narian  Society  iA 
1843.  In  that  year  he  vacated  his  fellbwahip 
W  marriage,  And  became  curate  at  St.  Paiil^ 
Kni^htsbridge,  under  William  Jhmes  Early 
Bennett  [q.v.  Suppl.],  With  Whom  high- 
ichurch  viewB  he  was  in  sympathy.  In  1&44 
he  Was  appointed ^hchial  and  sMiior  diath'e'- 
tnatical  lecturer  of  the  recently  foinfiddd 
college  for  civil  engineers  'at  Putn9^  and 
during  his  residence  there  he  acted  as  hono- 
rary secretary  to  the  coflimittee  of  ttUUtfe- 
ment  of  St.  MioVb  (College  at  Ghelm  fii^ 
training  |)aroehial  schoolmaatan,  HoA  i^idar 
the  prineipalship  of  Derwent  Colsridge  [4-t<1 
Upon  the  dissoluttoa  of  the  college  liw  mm 
engineers  in  1861  he  took  Up  hw  neidenca 
for  four  or  five  years  at  the  Manor  Houa^ 
Stolie  lyAbemon,  Cbbham,  ^rtey.  In  18^ 
and  again  in  1856  he  was  ohoaen  eele^ 
^treacher   at   Cambridge.    His  sermons^ 

i reached  at  Great  St.  Man's,  Cambridge,  A 
866,  w^  publiflbed  noder  the  tit^  On 
^crifice;  the  Atonement,  Vicarious  Obla- 
tion, atad  Example  of  Christ,  and  the  Punish- 
ment of  Siu'  (Cambridge,  8vo).  In  1853 
and  1664  he  was  Hulsean ,  lecturer,  and  his 
lectures,  entitled  '  Scripture  Difficulties,' 
were  published  in  two  voluihes,  the  first  m 
1853  and  the  second  in  1854.  In  1856  he 
was  appointed  ^fessor  oF  geomet)^  at 
Gresham  College.  On  28  Nov.  1866  lie  wai 
appointed  flfUi  magx  enwm  and  sucoeitto^ 
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of  St.  Fanl'B  Cftthednl,  asd  ob  17  March 
1867  he  was  preeented  to  the  rectory  of  St. 
linr^oioe  Jmy  with  St.  Maiy  Mi^dalew, 
XilkSfinokbf  the  dean  and  cha^rofSt. 
-PUl'a.  He  .showed  his  ^upath;^  with 
kMpohinttk  ttmBvbdm  hy  ddT^oping  an 
euHKnstb  ritoa^iwilthoat  ihowing  anr  marked 
sympathy  wiUk  Baman  doctrine.  Heact«d 
as  t^Terhmferit  inspector  of  schoola  from 
1657  to  1879,  and  on  14  Jan.  1871  he  was 
■lipoinited  c^JthUn  ia  drdiuary  to  the  queen. 
In  1866  he  waa  Warbuton  lebturer  on 
prophecy  at  I^ninln's  Inn,  publishing  his 
lectures  in  1872  unddr  the  title '  Thb  Voice 
of  God '  ^London,  8to). 

In  October  1873  he  was  nominated  by 
Gladstone  dean  of  Mandiester,  and  iDi  1880 
he  was  ehoaeh  ']^roIocittDr  of  the  lower  hodse 
of  t>h6  eonTooati(>it  of  York,  an  office  which 
he  filled  for  three  {^e&rs.  As  dean  (>f  Man- 
chester Cowie  was  custodtad  of  the  colle- 
giate church,  andtbeltestoiation  <tf  Chetham 
duvri  was  dtfe  tohia  efibrts.  IS»  did.got>d 
•ernoe  in  Manchestetr  in  theMuse  of  eduoa- 
tiott,  Botiiw  as  a  governor  of  the  grammar 
school  and  as  a  ikiember  of  the  council  of 
Owens  College.  In  1879,  after  the  death  df 
Francis  Kobert  Baines  [q-T.],  he  was  elebted 
ft  ftoffee  of  Ghetiham  Collego.  Upon  the 
death  <if  Tamer  Crossley  he  undertook  the 
cranj^etion  of  the  8up|ifementary  catalogue 
.«f  CAiBtiiam's  Ubraty. 

In  1888  Cowie  was  appointed  deSji  of 
"Xlxeter.  fie  died  in  Xi^don  on  8  May 
1900.  On  10  Aiur.  1813  he  was  married  at 
Poilghill,  CorbWaU,  to  his  cousin,  Gertrude 
iUrrid.  16  Maroh  I860),  second  daughter 
ot  llimnas  Camaew  of  Flexbuzy  Hall, 
Fonj^uU.  By  her  be  had  aereral  children. 

Bmdaa  tas  works,  alieady  mentioDdd, 
Otwie  vaa  the  iuthor  of  nomerons  ptJiUBhed 
■sermons,  letters,  and  addresses,  and  eontri- 
. hated  an  easaf  on  'Toloratkm  *  totha second 
•eritebf  the  'Choroh  and  tl^  A|fe'(Lon- 
^dn,  1874,  8to),  edited  br  Archibald  Weir 
.and  WilliioB  Bahrymple  Maclagw. 

fEagm  Jn&el900;TiiM«,4UAyl900;  Boose's 
Colleel.  Coniab.  1890  ;  Hen  a&d  Women  of  the 
Tiais,  IbW ;  Bennem's  Nonm  Bspert  Eedea. 
19M.  pp.  «5,  M7 ;  (Aookford's  Clerical  Dirsc- 
tay.]  B.La 

. ,  OPWPEE  (aftwjrards-OOWPEB-TKM- 
^l^i  WILJULAU  FbANCIS,  Babon 
Moinrx>TBM^LB(1811-1888),bomat^Brocket 
Ball,  .Hertfa^shira,  on  18  Dae.  1811,  was 
•eooiid  son  of  Fbte^r.  fifth  Earl  powper  (1778- 
1837),,and.j^s  Tue,  EfoilyMary,  aistar  of 
"WilUain  Lamb,  second  Viscount  Melbourne 
■Qi.  T-l  th^  prime  minister. .  His  elder  brother, 
.Qbotft  A'o^iMv*  f^edeiidc  (18Q&-486d)f 


succeeded  as  sixth  Earl  Cowper,  and  was 
father  of  Uie  present  earl.  The  fitth  earl 
died  on  27  Jui^  1837,  and  on  11  Bee.  .1889 
bis  widov  married  as  )ier  second  husband 
Henry  John  Temple  third  viscount  FsJinov 
stonfq.T.];  har  M^Mi.asveUasherwitfu^ 
charm  material^  aided  Palmei^ton  in  hia 
career;  she  died  on  H  Sept.  1869. 

Her  son.  WiUiam  FraociSf  was  educate 
at  Eton,  where  he  afterwards  remark^  that 
he  learnt  no  English  whatever,  and  ia  1^7 
entered  as  a  oomet  the  royal  horse  guards ; 
he  was  promoted  to  be  lieutenant  in  18S2, 
captain  (unattached)  in  1835»  and .  brevet 
major  in  1652.  In  1835  be  became  private 
secretary  to  his  uncle.  Lord  Melbourne,  then 
prime  minister,  and  was  returned  to  paxlia- 
ipent  as  member  for  Hertford,  whick  he  con- 
tinued to  represent  until  1868.  In  1841  be 
was  appointed  a  junior  lord  of  the  treasui^, 
and  ■when  the  whigs  retimed  to  office^  j«i 
1846  he  became  a  lord  of  the  admiralty.  Qe 
held  tluB  poet  nntil  March  1852,  and  agaia 
from  December  1852to  February  1^56,  Tvhm 
he  was  made  under-secretary  for  homeafTain. 
Six  months  latw  he  was  appointed  preaideoit 
of  the  boacd  of  health  and  sworn  of  the 
privy  council;  in  February  1867  he  wiut  tr^ns- 
lorred  to  the  newly  created  Wce-weaidency  of 
the  committee  of  council  on  education,  and 
on  24  Sept.  1867  resumed  the  president  of 
the  board  of  health,  holding  both  omc^s 
together  tiU  March  1858.  Inl858he,pasB^ 
the  Medical  Practitioners  Act  estahliahiiig 
the  Medical  Council,  and  his  speech. explaia- 
ing  its  provisions  was  published  in  the  same 
year.  In  August  1859  Oowper  became  vica- 
president  <tf  the  hoard  of  trade,  and  in  Fe- 
bruary 1860  commissioner  of  works,  an  offioe 
ha  ctmtinued  to  hold  until  1866. 

In  this  capacity  Cowper  did  much  useful 
work;  in  18t}2  he  carried  the  Thames  Em- 
bankment Bill,  and  in  1663  the  Courts  of 
Justice  Building  Bill,  He  initiated  the 
practice  of  distributing  for  charitable  pijtr- 
j^oses  flowers  from,  the  London  parks,  sj^ 
was  keenly  interested  in  the  eflbzts  to,  Dheck 
enclosures.  In  1866  he  carri^  the  Metro- 
politan Commons  Act,  the  first  mea^iixe 
which  empowered  a  local  authority  to  ondttr^ 
take  the  care  and  management  of  a  comn^on 
as  an  open  space,  and  jn  Felnruaiy  1867  he 
became  first  president  of  t^e  Commons  pre- 
servation Society,  which  had  becA  started 
inl866.  Inl6e9,aBohainnMlof  thase^ 
coAmlttM  on  <he  eAdoiute  ietM,  he  tris 
instruinetatal  in  preaerviAi;  hiaay  rural  com- 
mons, and  tn  his  action  in  1871  wto  l&tgel^ 
due  the  ihiloM  of  the  atteibpt  to  eocJose 
Epping  Forest;  Cowper  :^so  vnoed  war 
wiqi  qMMV  of  his  vaigfabours  in  ^  NeYr 
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Forest  over  the  same  queetion.  His  action 
may  have  bean  stimulated  by  his  fiimd 
Joan.  Riukin  [q.  t.  SnppL]f  and  in  1871 
Oowper  and  (Bir)  Thomas  Dyke  Adand 
[q-  V.  Sappl.1  were  the  original  trustees  of 
Ruskin's  ffuild  of  St.  Geor^fe. 

In  1866  Oowper  oeased  to  be  first  com- 
misBioner  of  works  when  the  cottserTatiTes 
under  Derby  returned  to  power,  and  he  was 
not  inelnded  in  Oladstone  b  first  administra- 
tion in  1868.  His  mother  died  on  11  Sept. 
1869,  and  Cowper  inherited  under  Palmer- 
aton's  will  many  of  his  estates  in  Ireland 
and  Hamipshire,  including  Broadlands,  near 
Bomsey.  ByroyEil  license,  dated  17  Nov.  1869, 
he  assumed  the  name  Temple  in  addition  to 
Cowper,  and  he  represented  South  Hampshire 
from  1868  till  bis  elevation  to  the  peerage. 

In  the  paiiiament  of  1866  to  1874Goifi^r- 
Tam^  took  an  important  part  in  the  debates 
on  education.  As  first  TieeHinsident  of  the 
eammUtee  he  had  interested  himself  in  the 
labjectf  and  an  address  he  delivered  at  Liver* 
pool  in  October  1858  was  published  in  the 
same  year  by  the  National  Association  for 
the  Promotion  of  Social  Science.  After  the 
second  reading  of  Forster's  Education  Bill  in 
1870  Cowper-Temple  put  down  an  amend- 
ment to  exclude  from  all  rate-built  schools 
every  catechism  and  formulary  distinctive  of 
denominational  creed.  The  irovenunent  ac- 
cepted the  amendment,  and  it  became  famous 
as  the  Cowper-Temple  clause.  On  25  May 
1880  he  was,  on  Gladstone's  recommended 
tion,  created  Baron  Mount  Temple  of  Mount 
Temple,  eo.  Sligo.  During  his  later  years 
he  confined  himself  mainly  to  phUantluopic 
activity,  advocating  such  measures  as  the 
Griminu  Iav  Amendment  Act  of  1687.  He 
died  at  Broadhinds  on  16  Oct.  1888,  and 
was  buried  at  Romsey  on  the  20th. 

Mount  Temple  married,  first,  on  27  June 
1843,  Harriett  Alicia,  daughter  of  Daniel 
Gumey  of  North  Kuncton,^orfolk;  she  died 
on  28  Aug.  following,  and  on  21  Nov.  1848 
he  married  Georgiana,  daughter  of  Vice- 
admiral  John  Richard  Delap  Tollemache. 
By  neither  wife  had  be  any  issue ;  the  title 
became  extinct  on  his  death,  and  the  property 
he  inherited  from  Lord  Palmerston  passed  to 
bis  nephew,  the  Right  Hon.  Evelyn  Ashley. 

[Bnriu's  and  Q.  £.  GCokayneJs  Peerages ;  The 
O^mes.  17, 18, 22,  and  2S  Oct  1888  ;  Men  of  the 
OSme.  ed.  1887;  Ann.  Register,  1870,  pp.  63, 
66 ;  Ashley's  Life  o£  Falmeraton ;  CoUin^ood's 
Life  of  Raskin;  Hodder's  Life  and  Work  of 
the  seventh  £arl  Shaftesbniv,  ii.  41,  79.  226, 
iii.  IS5, 168;  Brit.  Museum  Cat]     A  F.  P. 

OOX,  SAMUEL  (1826-1893),  theologi- 
cal  writw,  was  bom  on  19  April  1826  near 
London,  uid  educated  at  a  school  at  Stoke 


Newington.  At  the  age  of  fonrtem  he  was 
apprenticed  at  the  London  dodra,  where  his 
tuher  was  employed,  but  on  ei^niation 
of  his  indoitnres  lee^med  his  position  and 
entered  the  Stepney  College  to  prepare  him- 
self for  the  baptist  ministry.  After  pasnng 
the  college  course  and  matriculating  at 
London  University,  Oox  became  in  lW& 
pastor  of  the  baptist  chapel  in  St,  Panl^ 
Square,  Southsea.  In  1864  he  accepted  an 
invitation  to  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight,  wnere  he 
remained  till  1869.  A  disorder  in  the  throat 
compelled  him  to  desist  frxim  preaching,  and 
caused  him  to  turn  his  attention  senously 
to  literature.  He  wrote  for  the  'Freeman,' 
the  organ  of  the  baptists,  and  occasionally 
acted  as  editor,  and  became  a  contributor  to 
the  *  Nonconformist,*  the  'Ohristiaa  Spec- 
tator,* the  'QttiTer,*  «nd  other  ralu  wiis 
periodicals,  u  1861  he  was  ap^omtod 
sacr^ozy  to  the  committee  toe  aniogjig^ 
bicenteuiy  of  the  qeetment  in  1669.  But 
the  throat  delicacy  proved  less  permanent 
than  bad  been  feared,  so  that  in  1868  he 
ventured  to  accept  a  okll  to  the  pastorate  of 
the  Mansfield  Road  baptist  chapel,  Netting^ 
ham,  a  |)osition  he  occupied  successfuUv 
and  happily  till  1888,  when  fmling  health 
compelled  his  resignation.  He  then  retired 
to  Hastings,  where  he  died  on  27  March 
1893.  He  was  buried  in  the  general  cemetery 
at  Nottingham.  In  1673  he  married  Elian 
Tehhntt  of  Bluntisham,  Huntingdonshire. 

Although  Cox's  ministry  was  effective  and 
zealous,  h^  chief  activity  was  as  a  writ^. 
His  fOBomption  of  nunisterial  work  in  1863 
did  not  interfere  with  his  literary  eneray, 
which  led  to  his  undertsking  in  187fi  Uie 
editorship  of  the '  Expositor."  The  concep- 
tion of  this  monthly  magazine  was  evolved 
by  Oox  from  his  own  work  as  a  preacher 
and  writer  on  the  Bible.  He  was  editor  till 
1884,  being  responsible  for  volumes  i.  to  XX., 
some  of  which  he  wrote  almost  entirely  him- 
self. But  he  gathered  round  him  a  dis^n- 
guished  stafi^,  including  such  men  as  Drs. 
Magee,  Farrar,  Marcus  Dods,  and  Profassor 
Robertson  Smith.  Tho  infiuence  of  the 
magazine  upon  religious  thought  in  England 
can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  Its  general 
tendency  is  perhaps  best  indicated  by  a  sen- 
tence in  Cox's  own  e»osition  of  his  aims  in 
the  first  number :  '  Cinr  sole  purpose  is  to 
expound  the  scripturwlumestly  and  intdli- 
gently  1^  ponnitting  them  to  eiqdain  them- 
selves; neithn  thrusting  upon  tbionmiraeles 
which  they  do  not  claim  or  dogmas  to  wldidi 
they  lend  no  suj)port,  nor  venturing  toques 
tion  the  doctrines  thev  obviously  te«^  or 
the  miracles  which  they  plainly  affirm.* 
Ooz's  services  to  learning  neahred  the  i»- 
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marHble  zeeoffnition  of  nearij  omultaneoiu 
offers  from  Aberdeen,  Edinbu:^b,  and  St. 
Andrews  Universities  of  their  degree  of  D.D. 
Cox  accepted  in  1882  the  off«r  of  the  last- 
named,  but  found  himeelf  compelled  after 
1884  to  leugn  Mb  editorship  because  the 
breadth  of  his  views  had  become  displeasing 
to  the  proprietors  of  the  magazine.  Cox 
has  stated  that  he  was  the  writer  of  thirty 
Tolumes  and  the  editor  of  twenty  more. 
Amona  his  more  important  works  are : 
1.  '  Tne  Secret  of  Life :  being  eight  Ser- 
mons preached  at  Nottingham,'  London, 
1806,  8ra.  2.  '  The  Private  Letters  of  St. 
Paul  and  St.  John.  By  S.  C.,'  London,  1867, 
8vo.  Thia  book,  being  enthusiastically  r&> 
Tiewed  by  Dr.  George  Macdonald  in  the 
'Spectator,'  waa  OoTB  flrat  success  as  an 
author.  8.  '  The  Quest  of  the  Chief  Good : 
Expoutory  Lectures  on  the  Book  Eode- 
siastes.  ...  By  S.  C.,'  London,  1868,  8vo ; 
this  was  rewritten  for  the  'Expositor's 
Bible '  and  publiahed  in  1890  as  '  The  Book 
of  Eccleeiaetes,  with  a  New  Translation.' 
4.  'The  Besunection.  Twelve  Expository 
Essays  on  the  Fifteenth  Chapter  of  St. 
Paul  8  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,' 
London,  1869,  8vo.  6.  'Sermons  for  my 
Caratee,  by  T.  T.  Lynch.  Edited  by  S.  C.,' 
London,  1871,  8vo.  6.  'An  Expositor's 
Note-Book ;  or.  Brief  Esaavs  on  Obscure  or 
Misread  Scriptures^'  London,  1872,  8vo. 
7. '  BibUcal  Expositions ;  or,  Brief  Essaya  on 
Obscure  or  Miaiaad  Scriptures,'  London, 
1874,  8vo;  thiaia  'TirtUBlW  a  second 
Inme'of  No.  0.  B.  *13iefilgrim  Psalms, 
an  ExpositKHi  of  the  Sffliga  of  D^rees,' 
London,  1874,  Svo.  9.  '  The  Book  of  Buth. 
A  Popular  Exposition,'  London,  1876,  8to. 
10.  *£xpo6itory  Essays  and  Discourses,' 
London,  1877,  8to.  11.  '  Salvator  Mundi; 
or.  Is  Christ  Uie  Saviour  of  all  Men  P '  Lon- 
don, 1877,  Svo.  Of  all  Cox's  works  this  was 
the  most  widely  read  and  the  most  in- 
fluential. It  was  followed  in  1883  by  a 
sequel, '  The  Larger  Hope,'  London,  l6mo ; 
in  whidi  the  author  defined  his  position  with 
regard  to  universalism,  and  answered  some 
of  nis  critics.  Among  counterblasts  to  Cox's 
teaching  ma^  be  mentioned '  The  Doctrines 
of  AmunilatiouandUntTersalism  .  . .  'With 
critical  notes  and  a  Heview  of  "  Salvator 
llundi" '  (London,  1881),  Ijy  ThomaaWood. 
The  poataeript  of  this  chaUengea  Cox's  im- 
partialit  J  as  editOT  <^  the  *  Expositor,'  and 
affords  an  instance  of  the  kind  of  complaints 
which  brought  about  his  resignation.  12.  'A 
Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Job,  with  a 
Tiaoalation?  London,  1880,  8to.  13.  '  The 
Genesis  of  Evil,  and  other  Sermons,  mainly 
Expository,'  London,  1880,  8to.  14.  'Ba- 


laam :  anEzpoution  and  a  Study,'  Loodoik 
1884, 8vo.  16.  'Hiiades:  an  Argument  and 
a  Challenge,'  London,  1884,  6vo.  16.  'Ex- 
positions, London,  1886,  8vo }  this  was  con- 
tinued till  four  volumes  were  issued.  17.'The 
Bird's  Nest  and  other  Sermons  forOhildren  of 
all  A^'  London,  1886,  6vo.  Thia  volnme 
occupies  a  unique  position  among  ooUec- 
tions  of  sermons  for  children.  16.  *Tha 
House  and  its  Builder,  with  other  Dis- 
courses,'London.  1889,  8vo.  19.  'The He- 
brew Twins :  a  Vindication  of  God's  Waya 
with  Jacob  and  Esau.  B^  S.  Cox,  D,l>. 
Prefatory  Memoir  by  his  wife  (Elixa  Cox),' 
London,  1894, 8vo. 

[The  piefatonr  memoir  of  (19)  above  is  the 
main  anuority  i«  the  fiuts  of  Cox's  lifis.  Sea 
also  obituary  notices  in  the  Frsetnao,  7  April 
1893;  iDdependent,  6  April  1893;  British 
Weekly,  30  March  1893;  Christian  World, 
30  March  1893;  Cox's  prefatory  matter  to  (5) 
aDd(IR)aboTe.]  B.  B. 

COXWELL,  HENRY(TRACEY)  (181»- 
1900),  aeronaut,  youngest  son  of  Commander 
Joseph  Coxwell  of  the  royal  navy,  and  grand- 
sou  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Coxwell  of  Aoling- 
ton  House,  Gloucestershire,  was  bom  at  the 
parsonage  at  Wouldham,  on  the  Medway, 
on  2  March  1819.  He  went  to  school  at 
Chatham,  whither  his  family  moved  in  1822, 
and  in  1836  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  surgeon 
dentist.  His  boyish  imagination  was  greatly 
excited  by  balloons,  and  be  qtared  no  efforts 
to  witness  as  nianj  ascents  aa  possible; 
among  the  aenmauts  he  admired  and  envied 
as  a  boy  were  Mrs.  Graham,  Charies  Green, 
Cocking,  and  John  Hampton.  The  success- 
ful voy^  of  the  Nassau  balloon  from 
Vaoxhall  Gardens  into  Germany  stimulated 
his  enthusiasm,  but  it  was  not  until  19  Aug. 
1844  that  he  had  an  opportunity  at  Penton- 
ville  of  making  an  ascent.  In  the  autumn 
of  the  following  year  he  projected  and  edited 
'The  Balloon,  or  Aerostatic  Magazine,*  of 
which  about  twelve  numbers  appeared  at 
irregular  intervals.  In  1847,  at  Vauxhall, 
he  ascended  in  Gypson's  balloon  in  company 
with  Albert  Smith,  during  a  heavy  storm, 
tjie  descent  being  one  of  '  the  most  perilous 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  aerostation.'  An 
enormous  rent  was  discovered  in  the  bal- 
loon, and  the  lives  of  the  passengen  were 
only  saved  by  Coxwell's  readiness  in  con- 
verting the  balloon,  as  far  as  possible,  into  a 
parachute.  In  1848  he  waa  entrusted  with 
the  management  of  a  balloon,  the  Sylph,  in 
Brussels,  and  subsequently  mode  ascents  at 
Antwerp,  Elberfeld,  Cologne,  and  Johan- 
nisbei^  m  Prussia ;  in  1649  he  exhibited  his 
balloon  at  KroU's  Gardens,  Berlin,  and  de- 
monstrated the  ease  with  which  petards 
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(kmM  be  ^schaTgod  hi  the  Mr ;  m  Septem- 
ber be  made  exountou  to  Stettin)  Hraslau, 
and  Hamburg.  At  HuKnrer,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1860,  be  had  a  narrow  escape^  owing 
to  the  proximity  of  lofty  trded,  and  during 
this  year  and  the  next  he  took  up  manypas- 
Bengers  at  Berlin,  Prague,  Vienna,  Leipzig, 
aii<r  elsewhere.  In  1852  be  returned  to 
Xiondon  and- made  ascents  at  Oremome  Gnr- 
dens.  In  September  1864  he  made  some 
demonstrations  in  signalling  irom  a  balloon 
at  Surrey  Gardens. 

Tn  June  1863  he  made  some  interesting 
meteorolt^ical  observations  in  the  capacitv 
of  aeronaut  to  Dr.  James  Olaisber,  F.R.S. 
Oh  6  Sept.  in  the  same  yev  GoxweU  and 
Glusher  attained  the  greatest  h«gbt  on  re- 
cord,86methingbetweenthirtT-six  uid  thirty- 
seven  thoosand  feet,  or  *  fully  seven  mil^' 
Glaisher  beeune  insensible,  and  Goxwell  lost 
all  senfiation  in  his  hands,  but  mana^d  just 
in  time  to  pull  the  valve-cordwith  his  teeth. 
I^e  balloon  dipped  nineteen  thousand  feet 
in  fifteen  minut-es,  and  a  final  descent  was 
safely  made  near  Ludlow  (from  Wolver- 
hampton). Between  these  two  iamous  as- 
cents Coxwell  made  his  first  experiments  in 
military  ballooning  at  Aldershot  in  July 
1862.  In  1863,  in  company  with  Ilenry 
Kegretti,  he  made  the  first  aerial  trip  in 
England  for  purposes  of  photography.  In 
1864-5,  in  the  Research,  he  made  some  very 
successful  ascents  in  Ireland, and  gave  some 
lectnres  upon  aerostation.  WhenuleFFaneo- 
German  -war  ^Ite  out  in  1670  he  went  to 
man^  some  wat<>balloon8  ibr  the  Germans. 
He  fSmned  two  companice,  two  officers,  and 
forty-two  men,  at  Cologne,  and  his  assistant 
went  on  to  Strassburg,  but  the  town  sur- 
rendered before  mnch  service  was  rendered. 
'  On  17  June  1885  he  made  his  last  sscent 
In  a  laige  balloon,  the  City  of  York.  He  had 
made  an  annual  display  at  York  for  several 
yeaW,  and  there  he  bade  farewell  to  a  pro- 
fession of  which  he  had  been  one  of  the 
most  daring  exponents  for  over  forty  years. 
His  immunity  from  serious  accidents  was 
due  to  his  instinctive  prudence,  but  still 
more  to  his  thorough  knowledge  of  balloon- 
ing tackle.  After  hie  retirement  he  lived 
for  a  time  ftt  Tottenham,  but  migrated 
thence  to  Seaford  in  Snssex.  where  he  died 
on  5  Jan.  1900.  During  1887-0  Ooxwell 
eolleeted  together  in  two  volumes  a  number 
of  interesting  but  ill-arranged  and  confus- 
ing chapters  upon  his  career  as  an  aeronaut, 
to  whi^  he  gave  the  title  '  My  Life  and 
Balloon  Experiences ; '  to  vol.  i.  is  added  a 
supplementary  chapter  on  military  balloon- 
ing. As  a  frontispiece  is  a  photographic 
|Kvtaut|  reproduced  in  the  'lUustnted 


London  Newi^  (IS  Jan.  lOOC^  as  that 
the  foremoat  biOlobnist.  d  tM  lut  half- 
century. 

[Times,  11  8«pt.  1862,  0  Jan.  1900 ;  Iltostr. 
London  News,  13  Jan,  1900  ;  Olaiiihsr's  Travels 
ia  the  Air,  1671;  Ooxwell's  Uy  Lifs  and  Bal- 
loon ExperianosB,  li87-9;  fiatton  Tomor's 
Astra  Castm;  De  FonvieUs's  Covziss  an  BalloD, 
1890 ;  Men  and  Womm  cf  the  ITine.  IMft 
edit.]  T.  & 

CRAKE,  AUGUSTINE  DAVID  (1836- 
1890), '  devotional  writer  and  story-tellMr, 
the  eldest  son  of  Jesse  Crake,  was  bom  on 
1  Oct.  1836  at  Chalgrove,  Oxfordshire,  where 
his  father  kept  a  muldle-class  school.  Break- 
ing away  from  the  strong  calvinistic  sur- 
roundings amidwbidi  he  waa'brobglit'ni^ 
Crake  was  baptised  into'  the  diunA  of  Eng^ 
land  in  1868,  wd  gaining  &  posiUon  as  • 
teacher  was  enabled  to  seenre  a  deffree  at 
London  University  (matriculated  186^,  B.A. 
1864),  He  was  ordained  deacon  \tj  Bishop 
Wilberforce  in  1866,  and  wss  aj^ointea 
second  master  and  chaplain  of  the  charolt 
of  England  middle-class  school  of  All 
Saints^  Bloxham,  near  Banbury,  a  position 
which  he  retained  from  1866  to  1878.  He 
was  senior  curate  of  St.  Michael's,  Swan- 
more,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  1876-9,  and 
vicar  of  St.  P^r's,  Havenstreet,  in  the 
island  from  1870  to  1886,  when  he  effected 
an  exchange  and  became  vicar  of  Gholsey^ 
near  Wallingford.  He  was  chaplain  at 
Moulsford  Asylum,  1886-6.  AtCholMybe 
was  beginning  to  gather  some  pupils  round 
him,  but  he  was  out  off  -prematurely  on 
18  Jan.  1890,  at  the  age  of  fifty-thr^  He 
was  buried  in  Cholsey  graveyard  on  33  Jan^ 
when  many  of  his  old  Bloxhaas  piipils 
followed  bis  remains  to  the  grave.'  He 
married  in  1870  Annie,  dausbter  d  John 
Lucas  of  the  Oxford  ObservsMry. 

Crake  was  the  author  of  a  Icnig  series  of 
historical  stoiy  books,  written  to  illustrate 
the  trials  and  triumphs  of  the  church  in 
Britain ;  these  stories,  in  which  Crake's 
topographical  knowledge  of  Oxfordshire 
and  Berkshire  is  used  to  advantage,  were 
related  orally  in  the  first  instance  to  the 
boys  of  Bloxham  school,  by  whom  they  were 
muoh  appreciated.  They^^  have  been  de- 
eiaibed  as  not  unworthy  BucioesBCHa  of  the  ainu* 
Urtales  of  John  Mason  VeaU[q.T.]  In  1878 
he  puUished  a '  History  of  the  Ohnreh  under 
the  Roman  Empire,'  a  moreamlntious  effi)rt, 
which  obtained  a  large  circulation,  beina 
grestlyindemandbystudet^wbodee&deratea 
nrevity  of  treatment.  His  chief  devotiaail 
books  and  stories  were  :  1. '  Simple  Prayats 
for  School  Boys,'  Oxford,  1867,  1870* 
3.  <The  BmadQf  Lif^'  Ox&nd,  1668;4d| 
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1873.  &  'Si«ipl9  Vnym,;  1670. 
^  '  Aemiliut :  a  TaJe  of  (he  DecUa  ftnd 
Valerian  Penecutiona,'  1871.  6.  '  Evaniu: 
a  Ta1«  of  the  Jhat  ai  Const^ntiae  the 
Qnat;  1972,  1386.  6.  <The  C>ard«n  of 
liife '  (a  devotiopal  primer),  Oxford,  1873, 

7.  '  £qwy  the  Fair  ;  or,  the  fust  ChroiMcle 
oi  Aevxadioe,'  1874;   6th    ed.  188{l 

8.  *  Alfgar.tlje  Done'  (a  sequel  to  7),  1874. 
0.  'The  Camp  oa  the  SeTern/  1875. 
10.  '  The  Andred^- Weald  '  (a  tale  of  the 
Norman  Conquest),  1877.  11.  *  The  ^val 
Heins'  im  12.  'Fairle^h  Hall'  (great 
rebellion  in  Oxfbrdabire),  1882.  13.  '  The 
UatAh^tof  Ghutonbni7;i884.  14.*  The 
Victor^  LaureV1886.  15,  'The  Doomed 
Citj '  (temp,  St.  Aud:u«tine),188d.  1&. '  the 
HoBaeofWaldeiiie/lSeQ^  17.  <  Brian  Fitz- 
CoQnt,  a  StoET  of  WaUiudbrd  Castle,'  1887. 
IS.  'Yule  Log  ^tariesTm.  19.  'Stories 
from  Old  EngUBh  History,'  1887.  20,  '  The 
BmrofTreheroe.' 

He  edited  <  Offices  for  the  Hooia  of  Prime, 
Sezt,  and  Compline ;  with  special  Antiphons 
and  Chapters  (or  the  Seasons  of  the  Church,' 
Oxford,  1871,  8to.  Crake  was  moreover 
)oint-editor  with  Joseph  Oldknow  of  the 
•  Priest's  Vodk  of  Private  Devotion '  (Oxford, 
1873,  numerous  editions). 

[Gaardian,  39  Jan.  1890;  Chnrah  Hmes, 
34  Jan.  1890 ;  Athenaaia,  1890,  i.  lAO ;  Ciock- 
fard'm  Cleheal  lAtaetorj;  AUiboae's  Diet,  of 
£■8^  Littfator* ;  Oxakn's  Works.]      T.  8. 

OBAVPTON,  THOUAS  BUSSELL 
U81&-1888),  rulwa;  ennneer,  was  bom  at 
proadataits,  ICent,  on  6  Auf.  1816,  aad,  after 
leceiviqg  ^  private  school  education,  was 
articled  on  21  May  1831  to  John  Sfigae,  a 
well-known  eu^neer  of  Cable  Street^  Well- 
close  Square,  Xondon,  where  he  hacl  Sir 
Frederick  Bramwell  as  a  fellow-student. 
After  serving  his  time  he  acted  from  1839  to 
1844  ss.  assistant  to  the  elder  Brunei,  and 
^baeqneatly  to  (^r),  Daniel  Qooch,  under 
whose  directions  he  prepared  the  drawings 
for  the  first  lopomotiTe  for  the  Gnat  Western 
Bailwaj.  Four  years  were  then  spent  under 
John  and  Qetoge  Bennie,  until,  in  1848, 
(/^ampto^  qomnwnoed  busineas  on  hia  own 
%acount  as  a  c^vil  engineer.  In  the  battle  of 
libe  gaugea  he  took  an  active  part  in  Wour 
of  tne  narrpw  gauge.  Between  1842  and 
^848  he  n^e  improvement^  in  the  details 
9I-  Ipgoqifrtiire  machinery,  and  in  1843  he 
^bodie^  bis  main  ideas  in  the  d,asi^  of  an 
vnpi^,  which  he  natented  and  which  bears 
«is  na^ne.  Thei  cuuacterisUc  features  of  the 
^ampton  engine  are  a  long  boiler,  outside 
cylinders  net  in  the  middle  of  the  engine's 
length,  and  Itui^e  ^ving  wheels  placed 


quite  in  the  rear  of  the  firebox.  His  ideaa 
were  expounded  at  length  in  an  important 

Siper  r^d  before  the  lastltution  of  Civil! 
Qgineera,  24  Apiul  1849,  '  Upon  the  Con- 
struction of  Locomotive  En^nea^  especially. 
\  with  respect  to  those  lA^^cations  which 
:  enable  additional  Power  to  be  gained  with- 
out materially  increa^ng  the  Weigh*'  un- 
duly elevating  the  Centre  of  Gravity.''  He 
!  stated  t;hat,  owing  to  the  extraordinary  in- 
crease of  traffic  on  soma  of  the  priQcip&t 
railways,  it  had  been  found  necessary  to, 
I  employ  enginea  of  much  greater  power  an^ 
iconsequenUy  greater  weight'  tlian  those 
'hitherto used;  while  at  the  same  time  1^,. 
:  adoption  of  large  driving  wheels  rendereii 
[  the  engines  very  lofty  and  seriously  impaired 
'tl^ir  stability.  To  obviate  these  defects, 
: (Hampton  designed  an  engine,  the  'Liver- 
mol,'  which  was  built  in  1848  by  Bury, 
Curtis,  &  Kennedy  for  the  London  and  Nortb- 
,  Western  line.  ^  llie  boiler  bad  three  hundred 
'  tabes,  the  driving  wheels  were  eight  feet  in' 
'  diameter,  and  the  weiglit  was  thirty-five 
'  tons.  The  special  features  were  a  low  centre 
of  gravity,  accessibility  of  working  parts, 
and  very  liberal  bearing  surfaces.  It  hauled 
180  tons  at  fijtv  miles  an  hour,  and  was' 
without  doubt  the  most  powerful  engine  of 
its  time,  surpassing  in  tnia  respect  ^revi-' 
thick's  '  ComwiiU '  of  1847  [see  TkbvithicK, 
R^Ha&o].  It  was  shown  at  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  1851,'  and  gained,  the  gold 
,medaL  Unfortunately  its  weight  was  too_ 
'  great  for  the  pernianent  way  of  the  period,' 
and  on  this  account  it  was  opposed  by' 
Stephenson  and  Brunei,  and  was  with- 
drawn in  1853.  The  'machine  Crampton^ 
was,  bo^ever,  adopted  by  the  '  Compagnie 
du  Mord  *  of  prance  in  1848,  and  for  lorty 
years  trom  this  date  the  light  express  trains 
of  the  northern  and  Eastern'  railways  of. 
France  were  worked  by  these  engines.  As 
a  recognition  of  the  value  of  his  design 
Orampton  was  made  an  ofHcer  of  the  le^oq,' 
of  honour  by  Napoleon  III  in  1855. 
'  The  most  distins^uished  work  of  Cramp-' 
ton's  professioQi^l  Ufe  was  perhaps  the  lay- 
ing in  1851  of  the  first  practical  Bubmarine' 
I  cable  between  Dover  and  Calais.  After  the 
failure  of  a  previoQs  cable  laid  by  Brett 
1850,  a  second  cable  was  prepared  in  1851 ; 
but  the  laying  was  snnounded  i>y  serioua 
difficulties,  pecuniary  and  otherwise.  The 
period  of  concession  was  within  seven  weeks 
of  expiration  when  Orampton,  contributing 
with  his  friends  the  capital  required,  under» 
took  the  responsibility.  He  davised  a  new: 
method  of  sheathing  the  cable,  which  wfia 
laid  in  the  Blazer  during  the  early  part  of 
September,  and  the  operations  irere  succes^ 
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fully  concluded  before  the  time  Bpecified,  the 
day  ci  the  oI«inff  of  the  Great  Exhibition, 
36  Sept.  1851. 

Among  other  works  carried  out  by  Cramp- 
ton  were  the  Berlin  ■waterworks,  jointly 
with  Sir  Charles  Fox ;  the  Sm^jma  railway, 
the  Varna  xulway,  and  various  lines  in 
£ent.  These  were  merged  into  the  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway,  for  which  he 
designed  nix  pioneer  locomotives  in  1867. 
The  outside  firebox  shells  used  upon  these 
and  upon  the  majority  of  modem  engines 
are  still  known  as  Crampton's. 

He  also  invented  a  rotary  dust-fuel  fur- 
nace, which  was  used  for  some  time  in  Wool- 
wich arsenal  (see  Proe.  Irut.  Meckan.  En- 
gineers, 1870,  p.  244),  brick-making  ma- 
chinery, and  an  automatic  hydraulic  tunnel- 
boring  machine.  This  last  was  deigned 
frith  spedal  refarence  to  the  Channel  Tunnel 

froiect,  and  waa  desaibed  in  a  lecture  nven 
y  Crampton  to  the  Institution  of  Mechani- 
cal Engmeers  at  Leeds  in  1882  {ib.  1883, 
p.440). 

Crampton  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  pro- 
gress of  uis  native  place.  In  1851  he  started 
the  Broadstairs  gasworks,  subscribing  a 
la^  portion  of  the  capital,  and  eventually 
constructing  the  works.  He  also  originated 
ud  built  the  waterworks  there,  and  pre- 
sented the  church  with  its  dock.  He  died 
at  19  Ashley  Place,  Westminster,  on 
19  March  1888,  and  was  buried  in  Kensal 
Green  cemetery.  He  was  twice  married, 
and  left  six  sons  and  one  daughter,  who 
married  Sir  Horace  Bumbold,  ambuaador 
at  Vienna. 

Crampton  was  elecAed  an  associate  of  the 
Institute  of  Civil  Engineers  on  3  March 

1846,  and  was  transferred  to  the  roll  of 
members  on  7  March  1864,  his  nomination 
paper  bung  signed  by  the  greatest  engineers 
of  the  ^y.  lie  was  an  original  member  of 
the  Institution  of  Mechanic»l  Engineers  in 

1847,  became  a  member  of  council  in  1879, 
and  a  Tice-president  in  1883.  He  was  on 
the  council  of  the  Society  of  Telegraph  En- 
gineers, and  was  an  officer  of  the  Prussian 
order  o^  the  Bed  Eagle. 

[Engineering,  21  Ang.  1885,  19  Feb.  1886, 
37  April  1888;  Railway  Engineer,  April  1888  ; 
iEngineer,  27  April  18S8 ;  Froc.  Inst.  Mechan. 
EDgineers,  July  1888;  Iron,  27  April  1888; 
Fne.  Inat.  OirllEDgineen,ToIs.viii.xrii.  xlri.; 
FettigreVs  Locomotire  Eogineflring,  pp.  21, 
303  ;  SLretton's  Development  of  the  Locomotive, 
p.  100  ;  Grande  EncydopMie,  8.T.  '  Ciampton ; ' 
Oimes,  25  April  1888.]  T.  & 

CBAVEN,  Mes.  PAULIKE  MARIE 
ARMANDB  AGLAfi  (1808-1891),  au- 
th(OTS8,  iraa  bom  on  12  April  1808  4t 


36  liUnchester  Street,  London,  and  was  bap* 
tised  in  the  French  efa^iel,  King  Street, 
Portaian  Square.  Her jparents  -were  French 
£migr£s ;  she  was  the  eldeet  daughter.  Her 

was  of  Breton  st^^,  and  is  mentioned  for  ^ 
uprightness  and  tolerance  by  Chateaubriand 
in  the  'M^moires  d'Outro-Tombe.'  Her 
mother,  also  of  good  f^tly,  was  Marie 
Charlotte  Albertine  de  Sourches  de  Monso- 
reau.  The  Comte  de  la  Ferronays  returned 
to  France  with  the  Buc  de  Berri  in  1814. 
When  a  quarrel  with  the  duke  drove  him 
from  court  he  was  appointed  amiMssador  to 
St.  Petersburg,  a  pc»t  he  filled  for  eight 
years.  In  1827  he  returned  to  Paris  as 
minister  for  foreign  affairs  under  Charles  X. 
Thus  Pauline,  then  nineteen  yean  old,  was 
launched  cm  all  the  brilliant  Bodety  of  the 
Hestoration.  In  1828  her  &Uier  ree^ped 
tJie  French  fbrmgn  office,  and  was  appointed 
fVench  ambasaador  to  Borne.  The  journey 
thither,  via  Pisa  and  Ifloxence,  wa«  mode  in 
the  comMny  of  Rio,  the  art  critic,  who  per- 
suaded Pauline  to  put  her  impressions  of 
a  visit  to  tbe  catacombs  on  paper.  Hie  re- 
volution of  183U  obliged  her  father  to  resign 
the  French  public  service,  and  the  frmiiy 
went  to  live  at  Naples.  On  10  Feb.  1832 
she  seems  to  have  formed  one  of  a  party 
who,  in  company  with  Sir  Walter  Scottf 
Yieited  Pompeii  (cf.  Scott,  Journal,  ed.  1891, 
p.  876).  At  Naples  Pauline  met  Augustus 
Craven,  son  of  Keppel  Richard  Craven  [q.T.1 
and  grandson  of  Elisabeth,  Maivravine  of 
AnsiMch  [q.  v.],  an  attach^  to  t£e  British 
l^Hon  at  Naples.  They  became  engaged, 
and  Craven  had  to  overcome  his  &ther^  op- 
pOMtion  to  his  marriage  with  a  Soman  eatmH 
lic ;  but  the  elder  Craven  finally  agreed  to 
settle  17,000/.  on  tbe  couple.  The  marriage 
took  phice  on  24  Aug.  1834  in  the  chapel 
tbe  Acton  Palace  at  Naples.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Craven  went  immediately  to  Rome,  where 
the  former  was  recnved  into  the  Romui 
catholic  church. 

A  series  of  family  sorrows  now  ov'ertook 
Mrs.  Craven.  Her  brother  Albert  died  in 
18S6,  her  father  and  two  sisters  in  1842,  and 
in  1848  she  lost  her  mother.  Craven  was 
for  a  while  paid  attache  at  Lisbon,  and  in 
1643  was  appointed  secretary  of  lumtion  at 
Stuttgart.  During  his  period  <rf  office  they 
lived  partly  at  Oarlsruhe,  partly  at  Baden. 
In  1847  they  spent  some  time  in  Paris, 
Craven  acting  fw  a  while  as  secretary  to 
Lord  Normanby,  British  ambassador  in 
Paris.  After  1849  Mrs.  Craven  often  Tinted 
England,  and  was  a  frequent  guest  of  Lord 
Polmerston,  Lord  EIle6mere,andLord  Gran- 
Tille.  AU  her  friends  in  thiscooutry,  amoug- 
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whom  wen  Anlney  de  Vere,  Fanny  Kem- 
Ue,  Sir  Mountstnart  Gnnt  Duff,  and  Lord 
Uoufl^to%  testified  to  the  charm  of  her  per- 
sonautr  and  to  her  power  of  inspiring  Isst- 
ing  afiec^on.  Craven  had  scarcely  made  a 
success  of  his  profesaion ;  but  after  the  death 
of  his  &ther  in  1851,  on  the  strength  of  his 
inheritance,  a  house  was  taken  in  Berkeley 
Square.  In  1862  he  unaucceasfully  stood  for 
the  parliamentary  representation  of  Dublin 
County.  In  1853  they  settled  at  Naples, 
and  devoted  much  time  and  money  to  at- 
tempts at  improTing  the  social  conditions  of 
the  town.  During  this  period  Mrs.  Graven 
wrote  the  '  R^cit  d'une  Soeur.'  It  relates 
the  history  of  her  family  while  they  lived 
St  Rome  and  Naples,  from  1880  to  1886,  and 
is  s  book  of  great  chann,  breathing  a  fervent 
devotion  to  the_  Roman  catholic  futh. 

After  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  con- 
sent of  her  family  and  firienda,  wa  'R6cit 
d'une  Soeur*  was  published  on  0  Jan.  1866. 
It  went  through  nine  editions  in  a  few 
months.  It  was  reviewed  by  Emile  Mon- 
iAgat  in  the  'Bavoe  des  deux  Mondes' 
(April  1866),  and  was  crowned  by  the 
academy,  gaining  a  prize  of  80/.,  under  the 
auspices  of  Villemam.  It  was  translated 
into  English,  with  the  title  '  A  Sister*s 
Story,'  in  1868.  There  were  other  editions 
in  1869  and  1874.  Mr.  Aubrey  de  Yere 
wrote  two  sonnets  on  it  (cf.  In  Antar  and 
Zara,  and  other  Poems,  1877,  p.  327). 

Mrs.  Craven's  first  novel,  'Anne  Sfiverin,' 
began  to  appear  in  the  '  C^rrespondant '  in 
March  1867.  It  was  pnUishedin  book  form 
in  1868  Mid  passed  through  twenty-two 
editions.  It  imitates  the  work  of  Lady 
Georg^ana  Charlotte  FuUerton  [q.  t.],  to 
whom  it  is  dedicated,  and  by  whom  it  was 
translated  into  English  in  1869. 

In  1867  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Craven  gave  up 
their  house  at  Naples  and  spent  some  time 
in  Paris  and  Rome.  Craven's  affairs  went 
from  bad  to  worse,  and  it  became  necessary 
for  Mrs.  Craven  to  earn  money  br  her  pen. 
*  Fleurange  *  vras  ready  in  1870,  but  it  was 
difficult  to  find  a  French  publisher.  Mrs. 
Craven  thought  of  trying  her  skill  in  Eng- 
lish, hut  had  not  command  enough  over  the 
language  to  write  a  book  in  it.  In  1871 
'Fleurange'  was  accepted  by  the  'Corre- 
spondant?  It  was  in  a  fifth  edition  by 
1872,  was  crowned  by  the  French  academy, 
and  was  translated  into  En^ish  by  E.  Bowles. 
But,  notwithstan^ng  this  success,  the  pecu.- 
niai^  circiunstaiices  St  the  Cravens  were  very 
strained.  An  annuity  from  the  Bavarian 
government  in  lieu  of  a  claim  of  Craven's 
grandmother  does  not  seem  to  have  helped 
much,  flud  BO  in*1880  Mrs.  Craven  made 


an  arrangement  with  her  publisher  Didier  to 
pay  her  2402,  a  year  for  six  years  on  woi^ 
already  published,  and  to  pay  as  before  for 
any  new  ones. 

In  1688  Mn.  Graven  Tisited  Queen  Vic- 
toria at  Osborne,  and  tiie  queen  afterwards 
requested  Mrs.  Craven  to  send  her  all  her 
works,  after  writing  her  name  in  each. 
Craven  died  at  Mcmabri,  near  Lausanne,  in 
1884,  and  was  buried  at  Boury,  the  family 
seat  of  the  Ferronays,  near  Gisors  in  Nor- 
mandy. Mrs.  Craven  began  to  write  her 
memoirs  under  the  title  of '  Le  Ohemin  Far- 
couru,'  but  made  little  way  with  them.  In 
1800  she  became  paralysed  and  lost  the 
power  of  speech ;  her  intellect,  however,  re- 
mained unclouded.  After  lingering  for  ten 
months  she  died  at  Paris  on  1  April  1891 
and  was  buried  at  Boory  with  her  hoshand. 

Mrs.  Craven's  books  are  as  much  read  in 
Enffland  and  America  as  in  France  and, 
although  she  does  not  take  high  rank  as  % 
novelistj  the  '  R^cit  d'une  Soeur '  is  almost 
unique  in  its  line,  as  a  record  of  domestic 
events  in  a  family  of  singular  charms  and 
devout  religious  earnestness.  Her  style  has 
all  the  limpid  clearness  and  charm  of  the 
best  French  writers. 

A  portrait  of  Mrs.  Craven  forms  Ae 
frontispiece  of  Mrs.  Bishop's  'Memdr'  (cf, 
Mbs.  Bishop,  Memoir,  it.  356). 

The  following  are  the  works  by  Mrs. 
Craven  not  already  mentioned:  1. 'Adelaide 
Cap^  Minutolo,'  a  biography,  Srd  edit. 
1869;  translated  into  English  under  the  title 
'A  Noble  Lady,'  by  E.  Bowles,  1809, and 
by  M.  S.  'Watson,  1890.  2.  <  Pftlerinage  de 
Paray-le-Honial,'1673. 8.<LeMotd'£nigme,' 
6th  edit  1874 ;  translated  into  English  by 
E.Bowles  and  entitled  *  The  Stoi?  of  a  SouV 
1876.  4.  *  Deux  Incidents  de  la  Question 
Catholique  en  Angleterre,'  1876.  6,  '  La 
Marquise  de  Mun,  1877.  6.  *  La  Soeur 
Natalie  Narischkin,'  Srd  edit.  1877 ;  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Lady  Oeorgiana 
FuUerton,  7.  •  Reminiscences.'  Souvenirs 
d' Angleterre  et  d'ltalie,'  1879.  8.  '  La  Jeu- 
nesse  de  Fanny  Kemble,'  translated  from 
the  English.  1880.  9. '  Une  ann6e  de  M6di- 
tations?  1881 ;  English  translation  same  year. 

10.  *  £:iiane/  16S2 ;  translated  into  English 
by  Lady  Oeorgiana  FuUerton,  same  year. 

11.  *La  Valbriant,'  6th  edit.  1886;  translated 
into  English  same  year  by  Lady  Herbert  of 
I.ea  under  the  title  of  *  Lucia.'  13.  '  Lady 
Oeorgiana  FuUerton :  sa  vie  et  ses  oenTree,' 
1888 ;  English  translation  by  H.  J.  Coleridge, 
same  year.   18.  '  Le  Ptee  Damien,*  1690. 

[Uemoir  by  Mrs.  Bishop,  2  vols.  1894 ;  Vm- 
Una  Craven  e  la  sua  Fnmiglis,  by  T.  Fitangieri( 
Bavaschieri  Elesdii,  1898.J  K  U 
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dRAHrLET,  BIOBABD.  (1840-1893), 
■Bholar,  bom  aX  Bxyngwyn  roetoej  on  S6Dec. 
1840,  wa«  eldest  son  of  WiUiam  Gnwley, 
archdeicon  of  Monmouth,  hy  his  wife,Har7 
Gertrnde,  third  daughter  oi  Sir  LoTe  Jones 
Parrj  <tf  Madryn,  Oamarronahire.  From 
1861  to  1861  he  was  at  Madbocough  College. 
He  matriculated  from  Unirersity  College, 
Oxford,  as  an  exhibitioner  on  22  May  1861, 
and  graduated  B.A.  in  1866i,  having  taken 
a  first  cLuH  both  in  moderadons  and  in  the 
■chooL  of  Ut.  Atwk  In  1860  he  vas  elected 
to  a  fellowship  at  Worcester  College,  which 
he  held  till  1880.  Called  to  the  bar  at  Lin- 
coln's Inn  on  7  June  1669,  C^wlev  never 
pmctaed  owing  to  ill-health,  whi<»i  com- 

Klled  him  to  leaida  abroad  mt  many  years. 
B  was  thus  free  to  cheriA  unhampered 
a  native  love  of  litnratare.  At  lengto,  in 
April  1876,  he  became  direetw  of  a  life 
^snranee  oompan jr,  and  that  buunesa  laigelj 
oeciraied  him  nntU  hia  death  wi  SO  Uana 
1898. 

Crawley  had  an  admirable  Literary  taste 
and  a  wide  knowledge  of  literature.  In 
tJie  ample  leisure  of  his  early  manhood  be 
peneveriagly  essayed  various  branches  of  it. 
In  1868  he  published  'Hone  and  Foot,'  a 
witty  satire  on  contemporary  literary  effort 
in  the  manner  of  Pope,  which  is  now  of  his- 
torical value.  A  more  serious  endeavour, 
'.Venus  and  Psyche  and  other  Poems,'  which 
•Meared  in  1871,  proved  less  distinctive, 
'.llw  Yonnger  Brother/  a  play  in  the  style 
ot  the  EUnfaathan  drama,  which  Giawley 
dedicated  to  his  father,  followed  in  1878. 
Cnwley  contributed  some  sparkling  verse  to 
AODservative  newapspers  during  the  general 
election  of  1880.  xheee  he  collected  in  a 
t;olume  called  'Election  Rhyqies'  in  the 
fame  year.  But  his  most  notable  performance 
ir48  a  translation  of  Thucydides's'  History  of 
the  Peloponnesiaq  'Yfa.T.  His  rendering  of 
ibe  first  book  came  out  in  186^,  and  the 
irlu>le  was  issi^ed  in  1874.  It  was  an  able 
il«d  vigorous  t^t^  of  work,  although  it 
secqrea  little  recognition. 

[Athemeam,  8  April  1893;  Timts,  8  April 
INI ;  printfl  infintoation.]  8.  L. 

OEEAX^K,  HEIfKY  HOPE  (1831- 
1891),  soldier,  artist,  and  author,  bom  bq 
81  March  1831,  was  the  second  son  of  Wil- 
Ijam  Bettott  Crealock  of  Langeston  iu 
Ppvpnshire.  Crealock  entered  Rugby  school 
in  February  1844  and  obtained  a  commisfdon 
in  the  90t£  light  infiajftry  on  13  Oct.  1848. 
He  obtained  his  lieutenancy  on  24  Dsc 
1862,  and  his  captaincy  on  29  I)ec.  1864. 
On  6  Dec.  he  landed  at  Balaklava  and  served 
it  ,the  siege  of  Sebasto^   He  wks  menr 


tioned  in  Uie  deapntehes  for  his  gallant  eon- 
dnet  during  the  attaoka  aa  the  Itedftu  oa 
19  Jove  and  8  Si^  1866^  and  wa«  anointed 
d^uty  af^utant  quftrternuistqr'geneeal  at 
headauarters  on  17  Sept.  and  «t  Conotan- 
tinopie  in  December.  For  his  services  be 
reoeiTed  the  brevet  rank  of  msjor,  a  medal 
with  a  clasp,  and  the  fifth  class  of  the 
Turkish  order  of  the  Medjidie  with  a  medal. 
On  26  Dec.  1856  he  attained  the  tank  of 
major,  and  in  March  1867  he  w^s  appointed 
deputy  adjutant  q^uartermaster^nenl  to 
the  China  expeditionary  force.  He  was 
present  ^t  the  whole  of  the  operatMns  at 
Canton  in  December  1357  aqd  Januaj^  1868, 
and  received,  the  brevet  ranlf  of  U^utenant- 
colonelandamedalifitiiachlsp-  O^SOJidy, 
1858.  he  reached  the  regimental  rank  of  Ueu- 
tenant-colonel.  He  served  in  the  lQ4>Anoa]p- 

Sugns  of  BoUlkhaud,  Bisvoiis,  apd  '^f^ns- 
c^n  during  1868  and  1859.  oi|  the  staff  oc 
Sir  >V^illiitm  Kose  Mau»0ald  (afterwarda 
Boron  Sandhurst)  [q.  v.],  was  present  at  the 
actions  of  BaieiUT  and  Shajehanpur,  was 
mentioned  in  the  despatches,  and  received  a 
medal  with  a  clasp.  In  Ua^h  I860  tie  was 
appointed  military  secretary  to  Lord  Elgin 
during  hiq  Chinese  embassy  [see '  Bsdcb, 
Jambs,  eighth  E4HL  IflLaur}.  He  was  at- 
tached to  the  he^dquiarters  of  tl^  army 
duri^  the  war  that  followed  {  was  present 
at  the  action  of  gfinfao,  the  capture  of  the 
forts  at  Taugku  anc^  Taku,  the  en^ag^meut 
at  PaUchau,  and  the  captiup  0^  Pdnn;  ud 
received  a  medal  witn  two  daspa.  On 
6  July  1864  he  xeeeived  his  colonelcy,  and 
on  2  Jan.  1870  was  pro^ted  major«eneral. 
During  the  Austro-Ptussian  war  u  was 
military  attache  at  Vienna,  and  horn  1874 
to  187/  he  served  as  quartermaster^neral 
in  Ireland.  In  the  Zulu  war  of  1879  he 
commanded  the  first  division,  anfl  for  his 
aervLcea  was  created  C.M.Q.  and  received  a 
medal  with  iv  clasp.  He  was  also  a  C.B. 
Crealock  retired  from  ar^J  ot^  4  Sept. 
18B4  with  the  rank  of  Iffiatenant-general. 

Crealock  was  an  accomplished  draughts-  ■ 
mvij  and  his  sketcljes,  of  scenes  iif  Ijhe  Indian 
mutmy  and  China  campfjgn  are.  valuable 
records.  He  furnished  ma^y  aketdies  of  Uie 
^ulucamjmgn  to  the  'lUustiated  London 
News.'   He  illustrated  <  Wolf-ltuntin^  or. 
Wild  Sport  in  Lower  Brittany '  (1876),  and 
Whyte-MelvUle's  'Katerfielto' (1876>  In 
I880  he  republished  a  series  of  papers  whicl^ . 
had  appeared  between  1870  and  1879  on 
'The  Eastern   Question'  ^London,  8vo^ 
Tfrritten  from  ^  point  of  yiew  hostile  to 
Russia.   At  the  time  of  his  death  Crealock 
was  eugaged  on  his  most  important  work, 
'  Deer-Stamny  in  the  Highlant^of  Scotliu^* 
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irikibh  kyaeani  ib  189S  under  the  editop- 
ahip  of  his  wofehet,  Mftjoi-g^eral  John  North 
CR«lbck(183?~18G&).  Thebook^irhichispro- 
AhnJj  iUuitrated.  Creolock's  dnwin^ 
ilU]t  be  oomidered  the  hiost  ample  and  au- 
t^nbitlTB  work  oa  this  aal^acb  He  was 
huuelf  .an  entJiumaBtic  follower  of  the  sport 
wad  pMaeiae^  a  thorough  knowled^  of  everj 
datu  in  zMud  to  it.  He  died  in  London, 
iMfim  tke  DOok  was  antiiely  oompleted,  on 
9X  Ukj  1891,  at  his  residenoa,  30  Victoria 

[TttoM,  4  Jane,  1891 ;  Elria'd  Lettsn  and 
Papen.  pp.  326.  MS,  S81 ;  Rogby  School  Be- 

g'mttf;  Aahe  and  Edgell's  Story  of  the  Znlo 
arapoigo.  1S80.  pp.  194,  196,  198-9,  2«d~7, 
;  IlLqsUated  LondoQ  Newii,  13  June  1891 
(vith  pprtatt).]  E.  I.  C. 

CBSIOHTOlf,  MAKDELL  (1843- 
lUOl),  scholar,  hutorian,  and  bishop  sqc* 
caasively  of  Feterboroug^b  and  London,  was 
tbs  qldest  son  of  Robert  Oreidhton  of  Car- 
liale,  and  Sftrak,  dtaduwr  of  lliomas  Man- 
d^l  of  Bolton,  Cumberland.  He  was  bom 
Ut  Carlide  on  6  July  1848,  and  was  edu- 
«ated  first  at  the  cathedral  school  in  that 
town,  afterwards  as  a  soholar  at  the  gram- 
taar  school,  Durham,  at  the  time  under  the 
control  of  Sr.  Holden.  In  1863  he  gained 
^poetmaBtership  at  Merton  College,  (^ord, 
am  commenced  reudenoe  at  the  university 
HI  the  autumn  of  the  aame  year.  Aa  an 
undergraduate  he  threw  himatlf  vigorously 
into  Uke  social  life  of  the  college,  rowed  in 
the  coDege  boat,  and  made  many  friends. 
He  kad,  no  taste  for  sport,  but  took  long 
walks,  played  whist,  and  cooTereed  freely 
vitk  all  sorts  and  conditiona  of  men.  His 
qeligioua  opinions  were  those  of  a  huh 
ehuTohvait;  his  political  -news  those  of  a 
mode^ite  liberal,  While  enjo^ng  to  the 
4iU  the  varied  interests  of  muversit^  life, 
he  read  hard  and  steadily,  and  his  diligence 
WW  rewarded  by  a  first  class  in  'modern* 
^ns,'  a  first  in  the  iinal  school  of  A'tent 
^umoftMrM,  and  a  second  in  law  and  history 
— the  last  gained  on  six  months'  reading. 
In  December  1866  he  was  elected  a  fallow 
of  Merton,  and  in  1867  he  was  admitted  to 
the  B.A.  degree.  Shortly  afberwardshe  be- 
€f^9  8  tutor  of  his  college,  and  settled  down 
to-  academic  life  as  a  '  don.' 

He  soon  became  the  leading  spirit  of  the 
college  common-room,  and  one  ox  the  most 
i^Quential  of  the  younger  tutors  in  the  nnt- 
■vamtf.  Among  his  pnpils  were  the  Duke 
ct  Aumaj*  with  whom  u  beiuuna  intimate, 
■j^d  Lojrd  Bandc^ldt  Churchill,  in  whom  he 
efudy  disqemed  tbe  jtrcmise  of  political  suo- 
,  epss.  AAer  Isotnnng  for  a  short  tiins  for 
'W^W  ke  devoted  himself  to  historical 


work,  qnd  lectured  chiefly  on  ecclectasttcali 
Italian,  andByzantine  history.  Itwaa  largely 
due  to  his'  initiattve,  in  oombination  Wtu 
Mr.  Lung  (of  Coipoe)  and  Mr.  Shadwell  (of 
Oriel),  l£at  the  mtercolleeiate  system  of 
leciuree  in  historyvrssestabUshedat  Oxford. 
In  1870  OBightoh  wu  ordained;  he  took 
priest's  orders  in  187&  In  1878  ke  nuried 
Louise  von  Oldin^  yoongest  dnuf^it^  ci 
Robert  von  Glehn^  a  Londrai  merehuit,  who 
came  from  Beral  in  the  Rnsuan  Baltic  pro- 
vinces. Inordsr  to  retain  him  as  fellow  and 
tutor,  Mwkon  passed  a  ^teeial  statiitd  en^ 
abliqg  four  of  Uieir  fbUows  who  held  office 
to  marry.  He  was  therefore  under  no  pres- 
sure to  withdraw  from  college  life;  and^ 
had  he  remuned  at  Oxford,  success  and  dis- 
tinction wen  within  his  reach.  But  he 
desired  to  gain  experience  of  clanc%l  and 
especially  parochial  Work,  and  he  wished- 
for  leisure  and  quiet  in  order  to  cairy  on 
his  historical  studies.  He  accordingly  ac- 
cepted the  collwe  living  of  £mbleton,  on* 
the  coast  of  Norntnmberuuid,  and  in  March 
187fileft  the  aoadeimc  stir  (tf  Oxford  for  what 
many  of  his  friends  regarded  as  tbe'banish- 
ment  of  a  remote  country  villagB. 

The  paridi  of  Emblebm  is  large  in  area' 
and  contains  a  scattered  population  of  ab^ut 
sixteen  hundred ;  there  are  four  schools  and 
nuuyr  small  viUn^ea  in  it.  It  was  therefore 
no  lif^t  task  which  he  had  undertaken ;  but 
he  threw  himself  into  it  with  great  'ener|g;y, 
and  discharged  his  parochial,  duties  with 
devotion  and  encceas.  He  made  a  pomt  of 
knowing  every  one  in  the  parish,  and  won  the' 
confidence  of  nis  Northumbrian  parishioners, 
who  consulted  him  on  all  sorts  of  occasions.' 
He  instituted  services  in  two  of  th»  more' 
distant  vSla^es. '  He  ^readied  twice  a  Sun- 
day— simple  ethicat  discourses,  dealing  little 
with  dc^pna,  but  stimulating  and  suggestive, 
salted  with  a  shrewdness  which  appealed 
forcibly  to  his  north-eounti^  endienoe.  In- 
fact,  whether  in'  private  or  in  the  pulpit,  he 
spoke  to  his  people  not  only  as  a  clergyman 
but  as  a  man  <n  a&irs.  He  soon  became 
intimate  with  the  leading  familieis  ct  the 
neighbourhood,  especially  with  the  Oieys  of  ^ 
Howick  and  Fallodpa.  As  guardian  of  the 
poor,  and  cburman  of  the  board  'for  his' 
union,  he  regularly  attended  the  conftr«ace.B 
of  the  poor-law  unions  of  the  fonr  nbrthem 
counties,  and  read  several  papers  on  eiuca^ ' 
tional  questions.  He  vras  also  (ftom  1877)' 
chairman  of  the  school  attendance  commit- 
tee, and  (from  1879)  mnH  itoaa  at  Alnwick, 
in  which  town  he  nequently'gave  laoluras 
on  historioal  or  Htenry  subjects.  When  ithe 
diocese  of  Newvastls  was  founded  (in  1881) 
he  topk  a^  yominent'part  in  its  organisation,  ■ 
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inA  became  (in  I8B2)  ezimining  chaplain  to 
Bishop  Wilberforce.  In  1888  he  was  made 
an  honorary  canon  of  Newcastle.  Mean- 
while he  kept  up  his  connection  with  Ox- 
ford by  examining  for  the  historical  school 
(1876-4  and.  1683-4);  and  he  was  select 

£ teacher  at  St.  Mary's  for  several  years, 
luring  the  summer  months  he  was  auo  in 
the  hMtit  of  receiving  two  or  three  young 
men  into  his  house  as  private  pupils,  to  read 
for  muvefsity  dapees. 

So  many  ana  sneh  varied  occupations 
would  have  abaorbed  the  energies  of  most 
men ;  but  such  was  Oreighton'a  capacity  for 
economising  time  and  disregarding  inter- 
ruptions that  he  was  able,  during  his  resi- 
dence at  Embleton,  to  acMnapliw  in  addi- 
tion a  great  deal  of  Hterwy  work.  In  1^ 
same  year  (1876)  he  published,  in  a  series 
edited  by  J.  B.  Green,  a  successful  primer 
of  Roman  history.  In  1876  there  appeared 
several  short  woncs : '  The  Age  of  Elizabeth,' 
'  The  Life  of  Simon  de  Montiort,'  and  an  ele- 
mentary *HistoiT  of  England.'  He  also 
edited,  while  at  ^Ueton,  two  series  of  hift- 
torical  handbooks,  the  *  E^hs  of  English 
Histray'  and  'Histcnical  Biographies'  and 
contributed  finqoently  to  the  'Academy* 
and  other  jooniala.  But  a  larger  task  had 
long  occupied  bis  main  attention,  the  result 
of  which  was  the  appearance  ^in  1882)  of 
the  first  two  volumes  of  his  '  History  of  the 
Papacy.' 

It  was  the  publication  of  this  important 
work,  establisaiog  hia  position  as  an  eccle- 
siastical historian,  which  ted  to  his  next 
move.  The  foundation  of  the  Dixie  profes- 
sorship of  ecclesiastical  history  at  Cambridge 
was  an  outcome  of  the  act  of  1877;  and 
Greighton,  on  whom  the  university  of  Glas- 
gow nad  recently  conferred  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  LL.D.,  became  (in  1884)  the  first 
occupant  of  rae  c^air.  The  professorship 
being  partly  endowed  by  a  fellowship  at 
£bnmanud,  he  became  at  the  same  time  a 
fellow  of  tiiat  C(dl^.  At  Oambridge  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  university  library  was 
an  advantage  the  want  of  whidi  had  been  a 
serious  drawback  in  the  north.  Continuing 
hia  researches  into  the  papacy  he  brought 
out,  in  1887,  the  third  and  fourth  volumes 
of  his  'History,'  and  nearly  finishftd  the 
fifth  volume.  He  wrote  (in  the  series  of 
'  English  Statesmen  *)  the  '  Life  of  Cardinal 
Wouey,'  and  (in  the  series  of  'Historic 
Towns')  the 'History  of  Carlisle.'  He  also 
edited  a  series  entitled  '  Epochs  of  Church 
History,'  which  comprises  fllteen  volumes. 
In  1686  the  <  English  Historical  Review ' 
was  founded.  Greif^iton  became  its  first 
editor,  and  at  once  eataUiilwd  its  high  posi- 


tion as  a  scientdfie  jounial.  He  trained  the 
editorship  till  1801.  His  lectures,  which 
were  dehvued  in  almost  every  term  during 
his  tenure  of  the  Dixie  professorship,  wen 
largely  attended.  They  dealt  usually  with 
ecclesiastical  histo^,  or  else  with  some  sub- 
ject or  period  rich  m  ecclesiastical  interest. 
In  hia  ordinary  lectures  he  kept  his  deeper 
learning  in  the  background,  but  in  address- 
ing advanced  students  he  gave  it  full  play. 
Some  c£  his  most  atimnlating  woric  was  done 
in  'oonvsrsation  classes' — ^moreor  less  an 
imitation  of  the  German  profeuorial '  semi- 
nar.' With  his  better  pupils  he  was  on 
friendly  and  even  intimate  terms,  oftoi  in- 
viting them  to  his  house  and  taking  long 
walks  with  them  in  the  country.  He  took 
a  keen  interest  in  the  movement  for  the 
higher  education  of  women,  diowed  much 
kindness  to  his  female  pupils,  and  was  for 
some  time  a  member  of  the  council  of  Newn- 
ham  CoUege.  He  did  not,  however,  support 
the  proposal  to  grant  the  BA.  degree  to 
women;  still  lees  was  he  in  favour  of  con- 
ferring upon  them  the  political  franchise. 
While  a  fellow  of  Emmanuel  he  took  a  fuU 
share  in  the  general  life  of  the  coll^, 
dining  frequenUy  in  ball,  preadiin^  in 
chapel,  and  attoiding  coll^  meetings. 
He  did  not  take  a  verr  active  part  eithnr 
in  college  or  in  university  business,  but  he 
became  a  mtominent  figure  in  Gunbridge 
society,  ana  brought  a  wholesome  intelkc- 
toal  stir  into  every  company  in  whic^  he 
found  himself.  So  fully  did  he  idraitify 
himself  with  hia  adopted  college  that  Iw 
was  chosen  in  1886  to  represent  it  in  Ame- 
rica, when  Harvard — originally  founded  by 
an  Emmanuel  man — celebrated  its  260th 
anniversary.  On  this  occasion  he  was  the 
guest  of  Professor  Norton,  and  won\ golden 
opinions  bv  his  ready  wit,  afiabilitV,  and 
many -sided  sympathy .  \ 

The  eanonry  in  Worcester  catfiedral 
which  had  been  conferred  upon  Chvithton 
in  1866,  added  conmderably  to  his  labours, 
but  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  develop  his 
powers  as  a  preacher.  During  the  weeks  of 
his  residence  he  preached  every  Sunday 
evening  to  la^  congr^tions  in  the  cathe- 
dral. He  took  an  active  interest  in  all  tbat 
concerned  the  welfare  of  the  city,  especially 
in  the  King's  school  and  educational  matten 
generally ;  and  he  acted  for  several  years  as 
examining  chaplain  to  Bishop  Philpott.  In 
1890  he  was  promoted  to  a  eanonry  at  Wind- 
sor, where  he  hoped  it  might  be  possible  to 
find  more  leisure  for  his  literary  work.  But, 
before  his  installation  could  take  place,  he 
was  called  to  a  far  mon  important  position 
in  tiie  biahtqprie  of  Peterbcoough  (vacant 
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by  the  tmulatitm  <^  J>r.  Hwee  to  YoA), 
to  iriiidt  he  WIS  ami^tea  m  FelmiHrT 
1891.  iFrom  this  time  ntnrard  the  demuidB 
of  ■dministratire  work  absorbed  almost  all 
his  nerffiee.  He  made  it  his  business  to 
heoome  tnorou^hW  acquainted  with  his  dio- 
esse,  and  especially  wiUi  its  most  important 
parts,  the  populous  towns  of  Leicester  and 
Northampton,  in  which  he  resided  for  some 
weeks  every  year.  In  these  busy  industrial 
and  commercial  communities,  in  which  the 
noneonfonnist  element  is  veiy  powerfal,  his 
wide  sympathies  and  quick  intelligraiee, 
oomtmied  with  liberal  views  and  a  large 
religious  tolerance,  made  him  deserredly 
popular.  In  his  earlier  years  Creighton  bad 
heen  a  follower  of  Gladstone,  and  in  the 
general  election  d  1680  he  supported  the 
candidature  of  Mr.  G.  Howard  at  Carlisle, 
•trongW  condemning  the  foreign  policy  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield.  But '  the  adoption  of 
the  home-rule  programme  inclined  tus  sym- 
pathies to  the  unionist  side  ;  and  on  the  oc- 
cation  of  Lord  Salisbury's  visit  to  Cam- 
bridge in  1891  Creighton  appeared  on  the 
platrorm  among  his  supporters.  He  did  not, 
nowever,  take  a  very  keen  interest  in  pass- 
ing political  questions,  and  in  general  avoided 
—especially  after  he  becune  a  bishop — any 
pubbe  reference  to  party  politics.  To  edu- 
cational questions,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
always  devoted  much  attention.  In  this 
oonneetion  he  deprecated  partisan  agitation, 
whether  political  or  religions,  striving  to  in- 
dvcM  tiie  public  to  abandon  a  iniitleBS  strife 
over  detaus  of  organisatitm  and  control,  and 
to  devote  its  attention  to  those  laiger  edn- 
cational  ^blenis  which  are  really  important 
to  the  child.  While  approving  the  l^sla- 
tion  of  1870,  he  was  a  strong  supporter  of 
denominational  education  and  of  we  ^stem 
of  voluntary  schools.  These  opinions,  though 
difl^ng  from  those  of  noneonfomusta  in 
general,  did  not  prevent  Creighton  from 
achieving  popularity  and  influence  among 
aU  classes  in  nis  diocese — an  influence  which 
enabled  him  to  intervene  with  decisive 
effect  when  (in  1896)  a  great  tttike  in  the 
boot  trade  threatened  the  prosperity  of  Lei- 
cester. His  intervention  was  welcomed  by 
the  leaders  <m  both  sidee,  and  a  satisfaeto^ 
emnpromise  was  the  result.  In  this  et^sodfe 
he  showed  both  the  mastery  of  details  and 
the  grasp  of  general  principles  whidi  uuk 
the  statesman  and  administeator.  Shortly 
afterwards  hu  reputation  was  fiirther  en- 
hanced by  his  being  selected  to  represent 
the  English  church  at  the  coronation  of  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  II  at  Moscow  in  May 
1896.  For  a  duty  of  this  description  he  was 
admirably  fitted,  both  by  the  uroamty  of  his 


demeanonr  and  by  hia  sympathetic  feelings 
towards  other  ehnrohea.  He  wss  very  well 
received,  conversed  with  the  emperor,  had 
interesting  interviews  with  M.  Fooiedonosb- 
seff,  and  was  the  only  person  not  a  Russian 
subject  Invited  to  tlM  state  buiquet  whidi 
followed  the  ooronaticm. 

Meanwhile  episcopal  duties  had  been  so 
engrossing  as  to  give  a  serious,  if  not  a 
oomi>lete,  check  to  Creighton's  literary 
activity.  He  was  obliged  to  give  up  the 
editorship  of  the  *  Historical  Review,'  which 
was  taken  over  by  Dr.  9.  R.  Gardiner.  On 
the  other  hand  he  became,  in  1894,  the  first 
president  of  the  Church  Historical  Societjv 
founded  in  that  year,  and  he  continued  to 
preside  over  it  till  his  death.  He  snoeeeded, 
with  no  little  diffiealty,  in  bringing  out  tha 
fifth  volume  of  hia'^atorv  (tf  the  Pi^at^/ 
but  there  the  work  atoppsd— an  nnfimshed 
fragment.  He  induced  an  admirable  study 
of  personal  clutracter  in  the  '  Life  of  Eliia- 
betn,'  brought  out  first  in  a  large  and 
splendidly  illustrated  edition,  afterwards  in 
a  cheaper  form.  At  Cambridge  he  delivered 
a  course  of  Hulsean  lectures  (1898-4),  sub- 
sequently published,  on  the  congenial  sub- 

1'ect  of '  Persecution  and  Tolerance,'  in  which 
le  drew  lai^^Iy  on  his  stores  of  historical 
knowledge.  He  also  gave  the  Rede  lecture 
at  Cambridge  (1896)  on  '  The  Earlv  Renai»- 
sanee  in  England  ' — a  study  mainly  of  lite- 
lazy  history ;  and  the  Romanes  lecture  at 
Oxford  (1896)  on  <The  English  National 
Charaetar' — a  snUect  which  afitxded  him  a 
good  opportunity  for  the  dts^day  of  a  genuine 
but  discriminating  patriotism^  fyt  shrewd 
generalisation,  and  brilliant  epigram. 

If  the  occupation  of  the  see  of  Peteiv 
borough  precluded  the  devotion  of  much 
time  to  literature,  Creighton's  translation  to 
London  put  an  end  to  the  hopes  of  those 
who  still  looked  forward  to  further  contri- 
butions to  historical  science  tram  his  pen. 
Creighton  was  as  much  a  statesman  and  a 
churchman  as  an  historian ;  and,  when  the 
call  was  so  obvious  and-  the  choice  so  fully 
justified,  it  was  onlv  natural  and  right  that 
church  and  state  skould  take  precedence. 
What  is,  however,  to  be  r^tettod  is  that, 
while  he  might  have  eontinned  to  ap^y  his 
great  gifts  to  tiie  elucidation  oi  histon  for 
mai^  yean,  hia  lifo  was  undoubtedly  anor^ 
ened  %  the  mental  and  physieal  stnun  of 
his  work  as  bisht^  ot  London. 

His  promotion  to  that  see  took  j^aoe  in 
January  1897,  after  the  aj^intment  (tf 
Bishop  Temple  to  the  primacy  on  tha  death 
of  Archbishop  Benson.  The  extravaoancea 
of  some  of  the  ritualistic  oleigy  were  a£rea^ 
attfactii^  attentimi;  and  w&le  th^  caused 
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ittodemte  ehmcbmMi  to  nigkit  that  men  Af 
'•nthttsttsm  and  geiiBine  clerotidn  thonlcl  be 
'lOikUetoa'nnd  iiMjientibii^  ther  werebeffin- 
ning  to  route  in  extienw  protenant  Mctions 

common-Be  use  tod  inti^lectiial 
acuteuess,  his  wide  leanung  combined  with 
toleraifce,  his  kncndedge  of  eharaeter  and 
ftmaaaire  manners,'and  not  least  by  Ub  sense 
of  hnmoQT,  was  enlinently  qaali^M  to  deal 
with  this  difficult  situation.  He  had  formed 
no  definite  conclusions  before  his  amval  in 
^tfae  diocese,  and  ha  to(^  time  to  &miliariae 
fcimself  wiu  ita'oonditiohs ;  bat  After  about 
41  year  reudance  he  came  to  the  ebnolu- 
■aloti  tiMt  aterpi  knost  be  takon  to  mvent 
•tiMmfaohief  from  ipreadik^  farther.  Xhiring 
1808  the  pnblio  nund  waa  stUl  further  ez- 
'dted  by  sir  William  Harconrt's  letters  to 
'the  '  Times,'  in  which  endeavour  was  made 
to  ctovict  the  episcopate  of  neglect  of  duty 
-in  fulm^  to  'reitrain  the  exeeMes  of  the  ez- 
'trome  high  cburch  party.  The  bitter  feel- 
ings thus  excited  on  both  udes  did  not 
l&eilitate  the  task  of  compromise  and  eon- 
■CMliatiou  to  which  the  bishc^  had  set  himself. 
He  pnrsned  his  course,  however,  without 
yidaing  to  clamour  on  one  nde  or  obstinacy 
«n  the  otbw,  and  u^ld  the  true  princiito 
4tf  the  BdbniitioB  and  th»  efaureh  of  Iraw^ 
-land  betwaen  the  two  extremes.  By  tfs 
-widdou  iui  modoation  of  his  chanfea  and 
kddreMM,  no  leas  than  by  their  ekamess 
Ind  dedsion,  he  inspired  confidence  and  r&- 
ksasrtad  ejaBoapil  authority.  Bnt  it  was 
nttber  on  torivdte  conference  and  gentle  per- 
Woasiosi  -that  he  chiefly  relied  in  his  en- 
deavoura  to  bring  back  the  recalcitrants 
■vithhi  legal  limits.  In  these  efforts  he  was 
41ouwt  completely  sodceteful,  and  before  bib 
■death  he  had,  with  rare  exceptions,  reetored 
-ord^  and  obedience  throughout  his  diocese. 

Hia  view  of  the  position  of  the  English 
■^oreh  was  that  it  was  naitberthe  mediiBTal 
church  nor  a  church  of  the  continental  type, 
■nor  yet  a  mere  com^caniae  between  two 
^trenua  of  rdigiotis  oianion  ;  but  that  it 
waaa  'chnnh  hcuoing  a  muqne  positiDn,  as 
.<re8tinr<manu|ndtosoandlBuning.*  This 
Jm  fuiihier  axplained  to  mean  that,  the  Eng- 
lish r^fixmers,  learned  in  the  aoriptares  and 
in  history,  and  uildisttirbed  hy  influences 
whidi  distorted  the  movemebt  elsewhere, 
were  nbl6  to  strip  off  knedinval  accretions 
in  doctrine  and  ceremonT,  ^nd  to  restore 
•]niniitxTe  simplicity,  bsaed  upcm  the  bible 
■and  the  earlr  fathbrs  of  the  church.  Coik- 
jai^aeBtly,  while  willing  to  allow  all  possible 
latitude  and  even  welcoming  diveivences  as 
tiatural  and  stimulative,  he  insisted  that '  a 
^reoo^niBftble  tjfe'  .ct  service  should  be 


maint^ned^  and  that  W9  .doctrine  ahovld  ba 
publicty  taught  which  indicated  any  tem^mej 
to  r^uAi  to  Bomanism  or  nedi^njista^ 
to  depart  from  the  distinctive  features 
the  Ei^lish  oharoh,  as  agreeable  jto  fJI^ 
uationAi  chsfacter.  In  maintaiiiing  thif 
rule  he  made  it  deu  that  the  ept^oo^aj 
authority  must,  be  obeyed,  while  at  tbe 
aame  time  he  recogniaed.that,  in  the  t»Be  off 
an  eBtabUehed  church,,  the  state  o^ust  baw 
the  fin^  vmce  in  determiniqg  the  nature 
and  in  ^ving  authority  to,  ^cclesiasUcs^ 
courta.  He  approved  the  proposal  to  submit 
differences  as  to  ritual  and  cer^ipoiiy  to  Lb^ 
informal  decision  o£  the  two  archbishops,  and 
aupported  the  j  udgwents  pven  at  the  *  ^MOr 
beth  hearing '  of  1899.  In  tha  laat  jeuji 
his  life,  at  the  reqneat  oi  the  London  JDio- 
cesab  Conference,  ne  summoned  to  Fulbam 
a  meeting  of  leading  divinea  and  ^lawmen — 
subsequently  kqown  as  the  'Bound  Tablp 
Conference  —for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
different  views  of  the  holy  communion.  Ha 
did  not  anticipate  that  this  would  lead  to 
an  agreement,  but  he  was  satisfied  with 
having  done  something  to  clear  up  tb^ 
points  at  issue  and  to  produoe  a  bett^ 
mutual  nnderstanding. 

In  addition  to  tha  work  entailed  on  him 
by^  the  ritqaliitio  crisis,  to  iba  heavy 
mktiei  which  ordmiuily  fill  on  «  bashop  « 
Ixmdw,  OrnghtOB  waa  active  aa^  aa- 
udooaa  in  other  dimctaona.  ^  He  waa  a  manii; 
faw  of  the  Mmmiasion  which  drew  np  dha 
statutes  of  the  new  university  of  LomkMk 
He  regularly  attended  the  meetinga  of  tbf  ecr 
desiastical  oommisaionerB  and  of  uw  trusty 
of  the  British  Museum.  He  was  in  grtuit 
request  at  all  sorts  of  public  funetioos ;  be 
went  much  into  society ;  and  he  ppojie  09 
many  occasions  and  on  a  large  variety  irf 
topics.  Nor  did  he  altogether  give  up  his 
literary  pursuits,  thougb  his  work  during 
this  period  was  mainly  confined  to  the  re- 
issue of  sermons  and  addresses,  and  the 
writing  of  pre&ces  or  introdnctiona  to  volun^ 
compoeed.  by  othera.  Perfaa^  tha  moat 
notaole  puUuatioB  of  thia  penod  was  *  Thp 
Story  ofMmeEngCab  Shirai^*  a  oblleotlOB.  o^ 
papera  previously  publiahad  m  tha  'Lmmse 
Hour,'  on  sixteen  English  counties  throuff^ 
which  he  had  travelled,  mostly  on  fbot.  The 
strain  (^such  an  ai^ve  and  absorbing  life  told 
evraitually  ii|ion  a  constitution  rwier  net^ 
vous  and  .wuy  than  robust.  Chronic  dya- 
pepsia  undermined  his  strength,  and  at 
length  iii4uced  internal  ulceration  an<l 
hemorrhage,  to  which,  after  an  illness  of 
some  four  months,  borne  with  great  courage 
and  patience,  he  succumbed  at  Fulham 
VilMCe  Ofk  Monday,  H  J»n.  1901.  ^ 
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Thuradsjr  foUoving  he  was  bmied  In  the 
cmk  of  3t.  Paul's  Uathedibl. 

Jji  peiwrn  GrM^&ton  vm  tall,  spi^,  and 
ttpsight;  and  his  Uthe  and  w'ay  fl^run 
wowed  grata  OcpiKity  Tor  imdnritog;  fatigae. 
Hia  laatartaa  wen  rwfltt  and  finely  ent; 
Ua  hattda  IdMff'and weU-Bhapi^, and  be  Von 
ftIaDg*bbaid.  Bi^tn'mblyBernpulonsAbbathu 
diMaa  aAd  ^er^Al  app4arane^1ie  Was  not 
wiriis  to  a  ic^rtaiii  degree  of  external  mag- 
Aiflc^ice  on  ^nrdper  occasiooa,  and  generalfy 
wore  hia  ttiits^  aa  biaho^.  Boapitably  in- 
c&ned,  with  a  liarge  drcle  t>f  friends,  he  waa 
alwaya  acceaaible,  kind  nevelr  appeared  liiUw 
lied  or'predecQfiied.  Els  converaation  wag 
aparklidg  And  Wittr,and  he  hid  a  laive  Aind 
of  liutboroos  anaoaote.  A  certain  love  of 
paradox,  i  dhriBwdnflsa  Which  some  mietook 
for  c^nioistti,  a  iio'tabTe  i^ck  of  unction,  and 
ooeaaional  lajwes  into  flippancy  aa  a  protest 
^;aniate&bt  or  ateftigenoui  boredom,  aotae- 
ttttMS  conreyed  a  wrong  impression,  conceal- 
ing the  i^ataiiil  kiattiineia,  tiie  wide  sym- 
pathy, the  deep  inne^  aetioinniBBB  of  a  uan 
who  waa  more  highly  a^fmciated  the  more 
Ailiy  he  wu  known.  His  doibestic  life  was 
of  the  happiaet,  and  he  left  a  family  of  three 
BOOH  and  four  dalighten.  Creighton  was  a 
D.D.  6f  Oxfiwd  and  Cambridge  j  hon.  LL.D.  of 
Glasgow  ahd  Harvard;  hon.  D.C.L.  of  Ox- 
fbrd  and  Durham ;  hon.  Lil^.D.  of  Dublin, 
He  was  a  oonrei^nding  member  of  the 
BiassacliilMtta  Historical  Society  and  of  the 
Amerieaii  Ghiirch  History  SocietV,  and  a 
fellow  of  the  Societi  Romana  di  Storia 
Fatrti. 

In  aocoidance  with  Uie  deci^on  of  a  com- 
mittee fonaed  at  the  Ifanrion  House,  Lon^ 
dm,  vk  Fabraory  tdOl,  with  a  View  to  com- 
nemmting  Oeightoh's  public  serrioes,  a 
nonnnient  Mr.  HamoThomeycroft,R.A., 
was  placed  in  St.  Paura  Cathedral,  and 
i  portiiilt  by  Mr.  Hubert  Herkomer,  R.A.j 
in  Fulham  Palace.  A  painting  by  Mr. 
H^rna  Brown,  now  in  the  possession  of  Mrs. 
Oreigfatdtf,  is  deetiaeii  for  the  pailace  at 
Petarboriugh. 

Few  men  enjgaged  in  Kdministrative  work 
hacre  so  tiembered  and  enlarged  their  minds 

historical  study ;  few  hare  adopted  more 
£riiiikly  dr  mora  efibctively,  iil  dealii^  with 
praitftioU  quesUoaa  ih  cliurck  and  state;  the 
nistorical  poin^  of  VSeW.  Few  historians,  on 
the  otEra  hand,  have  brought  to  bear  on 
Aeir  literir^  work  a  mind  taion  statesman- 
like,  man  aagacioUs,  mora  devoid  of  preju- 
dicis.  C^if^toil's  ciuef  MraA  Is  &e  work  of 
ft  mad  at  onoe  |mctioal  and  scientific,  of  a 
student  a^d  a  man  of  letters  who  Waa  also  a 
consummate  man  of  aftirs.  He  never  lived, 
)ike  a  Gibbon,  k  F^reemm,  or  «  Banln,  s(dely 


to  write  history;  thecompositionofhisbool*, 
far  &om  ehgroffiing  liis  mmd  to  the  exclu:' 
sion  of  other  interebti  and  pureuits,  ipevdr 
ooftApCed  bvim  tlie  hagit  ^rt  ot  Ms  wor^^ 
day.  "WoA  done  irndtt  sndi  conditions  V6tK 
tema  and  Imfiofs  by  them.  On  the  one  hi^ 
thAe  iMfcthee  fhrough  C^IghtQn's  Volii^ 
Che  healthy  ait  of  an  Ateitve  prbct^cifl  It^. 
There  is  an  atterriiu'  ebtm  of  prop<^an',  '»A 
admirable Jtenr  for  the  true  causA  of  evohtk; 
a  searching  inaight  into  motives,  combined 
With  great  caution  in  attributing  them,  % 
full  appreciation  of  conditions  as  limiting 
action,  with  due  ackhowledgment  of  t'he 
capacity  of  character  to  override  faohditionM. 
A  wholesome  scepticism  pervades  the  work', 
Ju  of  a  man  who  nas.  had  frequent  occasioi^ 
to  note  the  inaccuracy  of  contemporary  A- 
porte,  and  who  knows  that  a  chroiiicler  fl 
not  to  be  implicitly  trusted  because  he  is 
imbaasadw^  nor  to  be  hastily  eondenmed 
beiiatue  he  is  afiriar.  It  is  also  dtstii^patAed 
by  an  absence  of  rhetoric,  a  ^contempt  fot 
ttiere  picturesqueness,  a  simplicity,  terseness, 
and  direcfheSB  of  expreBsion,  as  Of  a  ifaaii 
whose  business  it  is  to  lay  a  clear  Statement 
befora  enlightened  councillorti,  and  who  is 
anxious  rattier  to  provide  materials  form^ 
ment  than  to  .fudge.  On  the  other  nAfad, 
although  Creighton  goes  further  than 
his  predecessors  in  the  same  field,  it  ca& 
h^my  be  said  that  his  work  is  exhauetlvft 
w-final,  even  in  the  senSe  iiiwhich  the  work 
of  the  above-mentiotaed  historians  can  be 
called  complete  or  finaL  In  some  I'espects 
it  has  been  superseded  by  the  work  bf  Pasto¥, 
Who  had  larger  access  tomanuscriptsourceif. 
It  also  Bufiers  from  a  certain  waht  of  finish^ 
andtlie  style,thjoiu[hea:sy,cleaT,Andv^drDutf, 
is  not  elegant  and  is  oceauonally  even  oare- 
tess. 

If  the  Occupations  of  the  writer  have  thus 
left  their  mark  upon  the  work,  sttU  mor^ 
obviously  is  this  toe  case  with  his  charactelr. 
The  chief  merits  of  the  'History  of  the 
Papacy'  are  width  of  reading,  cleariiefe  of 
statement,  soundness  of  judgment,  selection, 
compression,  and  impartiality.  Creighton 
choee  a  subject  for  the  elucidation  of  wb'i(^ 
he  was,  hj  training  and  temperameifit,  ^Inl- 
nently  smted.  His  independence  and  iiitel<- 
llgent  sympathy,  his  Subtlety  and  his  sense  of 
humour,  enabled  him  to  dul  both  acutely 
and  &irly  with  events  afad  persoAs  tob  oftett 
misrepiiescaited  by  partisan  oigotry.  He  had 
thOugnt  much  about  religion  oh  the  praciicial 
side^  and  abont  polities  as  affected  by 
sonal  ehancter  and  ralig^oos  mociv^.  Ha 
rightly  regarded  the  Retbrination  fta  the 
cajntal  event  of  modem  times,  the  nll^B 
Bourob  frtan  which  it^t^em,  as  diatiitet  Vpntt 
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medisBTftlf  Europe  has  sprung;  but  ha 'saw 
also  that  to  treat  it  acdiULTely  as  a  re- 
ligioua  moTement,  eren  to  ezsggerate  its 
leluioiis  importance,  was  &tal  to  a  true 
undertCandiDg  of  it.  A  belieTer  in  character 
as  the  most  potent  of  social  forces,  he  found 
in  the  motives  and  actions  of  the  men  with 
whom  he  dealt  the  main  causes  of  great 
OTents, rather  than  in  uncontrollable  circum- 
Btanoea  or  inexorable  laws  of  social  develoip* 
uent.  The  personal  element  Uierefore  plays 
an  unusually  large  part  in  his  narrative ;  and 
luB  prasouaffes  are  no  mere  shadows.  A 
fbllower  of  Banke,  whom  he  seems  to  have 
xegarded  as  the  greatest  of  modem  his- 
tnrians,  he  sou^t  in  ardiiTes  and  does-, 
ments  the  leading  olues  to  the  historical 
labyrinth,  the  mau  liidn  of  cause  and  e£feet 
connecting  great  events.  But  the  persons 
1^  or  for  whom  these  documents  were  com- 
pled  were,  after  all,  more  important  to  him 
disn  the  documents  themselves;  and  tiie 
oonseqaence  is  that  his  actors  assume  a 
clearness  and  a  vitality  which  they  rarely 
display  in  the  pages  of  the  great  German 
writer.  At  the  same  time  his  characterisa- 
tion is  sober  and  cautious,  rather  analytical 
than  synthetic.   He  produces  no  bnlliaut 

ey  of  portraits  in  the  manner  of 
ulay ;  rather  he  allows  his  characters 
to  unfold  themselves  gradually  through  a 
•nooeasum  (tf  aotums  and  inincmita,  aa  in  a 
great  romance  or  drama.  On  these  the 
•ttai^rai  of  the  reader  is  omcentrated. 

ThtA  in  the  Telipons  and  political  de- 
■nk^ents  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries  the  conduct  of  the  papacy  is  the 
central  and  permanent  factor  is  indisput- 
able; and  Creighton  set  himself  to  trace 
and  estimate  its  action.  So  vast  is  the  field 
that  only  by  a  strenuous  avoidance  of 
digression  could  this  end  be  satisfactorily 
attained;  and  nothing  is  more  remarkable 
in  the  book  than  the  austerity  with  which 
the  author  resists  the  temptation  to  dilate, 
for  instance,  on  the  art  and  literature  of  the 
Renaissance.  To  him  personally  these  sub- 
jects wen  of  the  highest  interest,  but  they 
did  not  &U  irithin  his  immediate  province, 
whidi  vres  not  the  hifftory  of  the  Beiam»r 
tatm  and  all  that  led  to  it,  but  lAtB  histmy  at 
the  papacy,  time  is  no  donbt  that  this 
••Ten  concentration  of  piirpose  gives  a 
wrtun  dryness  to  Creighton's  work. 
The  narrative  flows  steadily  on  with  an 
unbroken  current,  never  pausing  to  catch 
an  adventitious  charm,  but  relying  for  its 
interest  solely  on  the  ffreatnesa  of  the  sub* 
iect  and  the  mteUectuality  of  its  treatment. 
The  somewhat  sombre  and  monotonous 
«ffect  is  heightened  1^  the  <!oi)«tant  im* 


partiality  of  the  anthor's  judgments.  He 
never  attempts  to  point  a  moralf  holing 
that  sufficient  praise  and  Uaue  are  im^ied 
in  a  clear  and  cool  expoeore  of  actions  and 
results.  Even  in  the  case  of  a  Borgia 
we  are  shown  how  the  d^nerate  standard 
and  the  average  conditions  of  the  day  must 
be  taken  into  account  in  judging  uie  de- 
linquent. The  faults  and  Dlundexs  of  the 
best  are  shrewdly  detected  and  impartiallj, 
if  tenderly,  exposed.  The  whole  treatment 
of  the '  trsgedy  *  of  Savonarola  and  his  ooa- 
flict  with  Alexander  VI  is  an  admirabto  «- 
ample  of  Creighton's  method. 

Still,  in  spite  of  lus  impsrtislit^,  the 
anthoW  predUeetitms  are  fairly  clear.  It  is 
Erasmus,  the  reforming  hnmuiist,  who  has 
his  sympathy  rather  thu  Lather,  thotu^  he 
does  full  justice  to  Luther's  powers.  With 
Wolsey— his '  Life '  of  whom  may  be  regarded 
as  a  sort  of  oont^uation  of  the  '  Papacv' — 
he  seems  to  feel  a  close  affinity.  NowWe 
have  the  character  and  policy  of  this  Mira- 
beau  of  the  KngUsh  Reformation  been  more 
clearly  and  sympathetically  treated.  The 
'Life  of  Elizabeth' carries  on  the  same  story 
another  stage;  and  here  again,  while  tiw 
contemporary  fusion  of  religion  and  politics 
supplies  a  problem  specially  adapted  to  his 
grains,  the  stran^y  complex  character  of 
the  queen,  in  all  its  strength  and  weakness 
is  made  to  dominate  the  scene,  and  the  last 
of  the  Todors  mffinds  a  oonvincing  illostrfr* 
timofthetrathoflusoentndmuim — that 
charactOT  rules  events. 

Creighton's  principal  works  are :  1.  'Fmnev 
of  Roman  History/  1875.  2.  *  The  Ago 
of  Elisabeth'  (Epochs  of  History),  187«. 
3.  '  Simon  de  Montfort'  (Histoncal  Bio- 
graphies), 1876.  4.  'History  of  England' 
(Epochs  ofEnglish  History), 1879.  B. '  History 
of  the  Pspacy  during  the  Reformation' 
(1378-15S7),  6  vols.  1882-94.  a'Csidinal 
Wolsey'  (Twelve  English  StatesmenX  1888. 
7. 'Carlisle' (Historic  Towns),  1889.  8. 'A 
Charge'  (Feterborongh),  1894.  9. '  Persecu- 
tion and  Tolerance"  (Hulsean  Lectures, 
1893-1),  1895.  10.*  The  Early  Renaissance 
in  inland' (RedeLectme),  1896.  IL'Thd 
English  Natidaial  Character' (Romanes  Lee- 
tnre),  1896.  IS.  'Qoeen  Elisabeth,'  1896. 
-13.  'The  Heritage  of  the  Spirit^'  and  other 
sermons,  1896.  14.  'Church  and  State' 
(Oxford  House  Papers),  1897.  16.  '  The 
Story  of  some  English  Shires'  (ReUgiottS 
Tract  Society),  im.  16.  '  Lessons  from 
the  Cross'  (Addresses  &c.),  1898.  17.  <  The 
Position  of  the  Church  of  England'  (an 
Address),  1899.  18.  '  The  Church  and  the 
Nation'  (a  Charge),  1900. 

To  the  early  Tolumes  of  this  Dictitmaxy 
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Oreiffhton  wm  ft  freqnent  eontributor.  To 
the  first  Tolame  he  contributed  four  articles, 
inoludinr  those  on  St.  Aidan  and  Pope 
Adrian  IV.   Among  his  articles  in  lubse- 

Joent  Tolumee  vere  those  on  Chillingworth, 
ohn  Bichard  Qreen,  Archbishop  Grindal, 
ffir  Oeorge  Grey,  three  Thoma«  Howards, 
zespectiTely  second,  third,  and  fourth  dukes 
of  Norfolk,  and  Biihop  JeveL  His  latest 
eontribation  dealt  with  I^ady  Mary  Keyes 
(1640P-1578). 

[life  aod  Lottan,  by  Mrs.  Creighton,  the 
bishop's  widow,  a  Tolfl.  1904 ;  Quarterly  Beriev, 
April  1901 ;  personal  knowledge.]    O.  W.  P. 

OB18WI0K,  WILLIAM  (1813-1888), 
actor,  waa  bom  on  27  Deo.  181S  nearCovent 
Garden^  Londtm.  As  Master  Collins  he  ap- 
peared in  1831  at  a  theatre  in  the  Commer- 
cial Road,  playing  an  Italian  boy  in  a  drama 
on  the  snbieet  ot  '  burking.'  After  practice 
with  traTelliog  companies  in  Kent  and  Suf- 
folk, he  played  leading  businees  on  the  York 
circuit,  where  he  met  Hiss  I^iget,  whom  sub- 
sequently he  manied.  His  mrst  appearance 
in  London  was  at  the  Queen's  theatre, 
Tottenham  Street,  under  Mrs,  Niebett,  on 
16  Feb.  183Gv  as  Horace  Meredith  in  Jerrold's 
<  SduKtlfellowB.'  He  took  part  in  a  &iUng 
experiment  under  Fenley  at  the  Lyoenm, 
then  ntumed  into  the  ecmntry.  On  36  July 
1846  he  joined  IMielpe's  company  at  Sadler's 
Wells,  plft^ng  Hotspur,  and  afterwards  one 
or  two  other  parts.  On  the  reappearance  of 
Mrs.  Butler  fsee  Kbhblb,  Frances  Amr]  he 
tdayed  in  April  1847,at  the  Princess's,  Master 
Walter  in  the  '  Hunchback '  to  her  Julia, 
and  subsequently  supported  her  in  other 
eharacters.  At  the  same  house  he  played 
with  Macready.  At  the  HOTmarket  ne  ap> 
peared  in  July  as  Claude  Melnotte  to  the 
Pauline  of  Helen  Faucit.  On  4  Oct.  he  was 
the  first  Tlvian  Temple  in  Marston's  '  Heart 
and  the  World.'  He  was  also  seen  ae  True- 
worth  in  the  •  Lore  Chase,'  Mordaunt  in  the 
'Fatrunan's  Daughter,'  I^oteus  in  'Two 
Gentlemen  of  Venma'  (December  1848), 
Ghost  in  'Hamlet,'  and  Gasrio.  With 
Richard  Shepherd  he  b^an,  17  Sept.  1849, 
the  management  of  the  Surrey,  opening  as 
Alasco  in  Knowlee's  *  Rose  of  Airagon.'  At 
the  Surrey  he  appeared  es  the  Stranger, 
Yirginins,  lUchelieu,  Hamlet,  &c.,>  was, 
18  Feb.  1849,  the  first  Laroque  in  H.  F. 
Choiie/B  '  OldLove  and  New  Fortune,' and 
was  seen  as  Damon  in  *  Damon  and  Pythias,' 
Adam  Bede,  ftc.  Retiring  from  manage- 
ment in  1862,  he  played  at  Dmry  Lane  and 
other  theatres  Othello,  lago,  Macbeth,  and 
lachimo.  Joining  again  Snepherd  in  1866, 
be  played,  on  8  Sept.,  Martin  Truegold  iq 
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SIous's  prize  nautical  drama,  'True  to  the 
Core.'  In  1671  be  went  for  the  second  time 
to  America,  made  his  first  appearance  as  Joe 
in '  Nobody's  Child,'  a  part  in  which  he  had 
been  seen  at  the  Surrey  on  14  Sept.  1867, 
and  played  with  Charlotte  Cushman  and 
Edwin  Booth.  In  1877,  after  accepting  at 
the  Gaiety  a  benefit,  in  which  he  played 
Macbeth,  he  went  to  Australia,  where  he 
opened  at  Melbourne  as  Yirginius,  and  was 
TOiy  popular,  Creswick  was  occasionally 
seen  in  London,  chiefly  in  Shakespeare. 
For  his  farewell  benefit  he  appeared  at 
Drury  Lane  on  S9  Got.  1865,  in  a  scene 
from  *  Lear/  forming  part  of  amiscellaneouB 
entertainment.  Other  parts  in  which  he  was 
accepted  were  King  John,  Joseph  SurfaccL 
Yamey  in  'Amy  Robsart,'  and  Cromwell 
in  Wills'S  '  Buckingham.'  Creswick  died  on 
17  June  1888,  and  was  buried  at  Kensal 
Green.  He  belonged  to  the  old-fashioned 
and  oratorical  school,  of  which  he  was  one 
of  the  last  surriTOrs.  He  was  popular  in 
tragedy,  and  won  acceptance  in  melodrama^ 
but  bald  little  subtlety  or  insight. 

[Personal  koowledge ;  Paseoe's  Draioatis 
List;  Scott  aod  Howard's Blancbard ;  Dramatie 
and  Muaical  Review ;  Era,  23  Jane  1888 ;  Son- 
day  Times,  varioos  years.]  J.  S. 

OBOFTS,  WILLIAM,  Basos  Csona  or 
Saxham  (1611 P-1677),  bom  about  1611,  was 
the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Henir  Crofta  (d.  1677) 
of  Saxham  Parra,  Suffolk,  and  his  wife 
Elizabeth  (d,  164S),  daughter  of  Richard 
Wortley  or  Wortley,  co.  York.  His  sister 
Cicely  was  by  1630  a  maid  of  honour  to 
the  queen,  Henrietta  Maria,  and  Crofts 
about  the  same  time  entered  her  service ; 
possibly  he  owed  his  rise  in  some  measure 
to  his  aunt,  Eleanor  Wortley,  '  the  old 
men's  wife,'  who  married  successively  Sir 
Henry  Lee,  Edward  Radclifie,  sixth  earl  of 
Sussex^  and  Robert  Rich,  second  earl  of 
Warwick  [q.v.]  In  1636  Crofts  was  sent 
on  some  mission  to  Elizabeth  <tf  B<Aemia| 
then  at  the  Hague,  irho,  on  his  return,  *  re- 
commended lum  to  both  king  and  queen 
that  he  may  have  some  good  place  about  hor 
nephew  the  prince '  {Cal.  State  Papers,  Dom. 
1636,  p.  267).  In  the  same  year  he  was 
prosecuted  before  the  Star  Chamber  for 
quarrelling  with  George,  lord  Digby  [q.v.l 
but  before  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he 
seemis  to  have  become  captain  of  the  guards 
of  Henrietta  Maria.  In  1643  the  commons 
demanded  his  removal  from  court  as  '  a  per- 
son of  evil  fame,  and  disaffected  to  the  public 
peace  and  mosperity  of  the  kingdom'  (ii. 
I641-S«p.  378;  GuxtBHiHur,  JZ^/Abn,  ir. 
232). 
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During  the  civil  war  Crofte  continued 
in  attendance  on  the  king  or  queen,  and  in 
Mardi  1644-6  he  was  granted  as  a  reward 
Beveral  manias  in  Essex  and  Suffolk;  he 
must,  however,  he  distinguished  from  Sir 
"William  Oofta, '  theableat  of  the  Hereford- 
shire royalists,*  wUo  was  killed  at  Stokesaj 
on  8  June  1646  (Wbbb,  CHvil  War  in  Ren- 
fordthire,  passim ;  Gakdineb,  CtvU  War,  ii. 
259).  In  1648  he  was  sent  to  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  then  in  command  of  the  parlia- 
mentary fleet,  to  tempt  him  into  communica- 
tion with  the  royalists ;  but  in  spite  of  his 
relationship  to  Warwick  he  was  sent  back 
'withoutanmterview(CLAKENi>ON,xi.70).  In 
September  1649  Crofts  was  sent  by  Charles  II 
to  seek  aid  in  the  north-east  of  Europe,  and 
his  accounts  '  from  20  Sept.  1649  to  32  Feb. 
16&1-S  in  the  king's  service  in  Poland, 
Duitaig,  Lithuania,  and  Konigsberg '  are 
extant  among  tiie  Clarendon  State  Papers 
(_Cal.  Gar,  State  Papers^  iL  124).  As  a 
reward  for  his  eflbrts  he  was,  in  April  1652, 
appointed  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber, 
which  made  Hyde  '  mad  and  weary  of  his 
life '  (tb.  ii.  ISO).  At  that  time  Charles  was 
•aid  to  be  *  wholly  governed  by  Lord  Wil- 
mot,  Mr.  Crofts,  and  Mr.  Coventry,'  who 
were  described  as  his  'chief  counsellors' 
(Nicholas  Papav,  i.  S04).  . 

In  1662  Crofts,  who  seems  to  have  been 
better  provided  with  means  than  his  fellow- 
exiles,  took  a  house  in  the  country  near 
Paris,  where  he  entertained  Charles  11  &r  a 
monUi,  April-May  1664.  He  alsoysccord- 
to  Guxendon,  endeavoured  to^xooiota 
amatriage  hetwem  Charles  and  the  Duchess* 
de  CSisstilLon,  to  whom  he  was  himself 
attached;  but  Grammont  giTesamcnre  scan- 
dalous turn  to  the  story  (Ci-arendok,  JU' 
bellim,  xiv.  96 ;  QBAMHOirr,  MSrnoirea,  edit. 
1889,  iL  16),  The  Duke  of  Gloucester  also 
stayed  with  Crofts,  who  seems  to  have  used 
his  influence  to  prevent  the  duke's  convert- 
sion  to  Roman  Catholicism.  In  January 
1657-8  it  was  known  that  Charles  was  about 
to  make  Crofts  a  peo",  but  the  patent  of 
this  creation  as  Baron  Crofts  of  Saxhamwas 
not  passed  until  18  May  following.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  year,  after  Lucy 
Walter's  death.  Crofts  undertook  the  care 
of  Charles's  iUegitimata  son,  James  [see 
Soon,  Juac^  Dvzi  or  Mohxouth^  who 
was  now  represented  as  Crofts's  kinapftan 
and  passed  by  hk  name.  At  the  Bestozadtm 
CroRs  brought  James  to  England,  and  oa 
16  Jan.  16wU6,  when  he  was  created  Duke 
of  Monmouth,  Crofts  was  one  of  the  com> 
missioners  nominated  to  manage  his  affairs 
and  estates. 

>(eaiiwhile,  in  1660,  Crofts  liad  beei^  seift 


to  Poland  to  announce  Charles  I|'s  acoes- 
u<ni;  in  1661  he  went  on  behalf  of  tha 
Duke  of  York  to  congratulate  Louis  XIV 
on  the  birth  of  the  dauphin,  and  'in  Apf^ 
1662  ha  sailed  with  Edward  Uontagu,  &tfe 
earl  of  Sandwich  {q.v.J,  to  fetch  CatheriM 
of  Braganza  from  PortngaL  On  the  laat 
occasion  he  distinguished  himself,  aoOOTding 
to  Pepys,  by  his  mght  during  a  storm.  In 
1667  oe  succeeded  to  his  fathm^a  estates, 
and  in  1668  he  entertained  Charles  II .  at 
Saxham,  when  the  king.  Sir  Charles  Sedlsf 
[q.T.],  and  others  got  drunk.  Cioft«  di^ 
without  issue  on  11  Sept.  1677,  when  th^ 
peerage  became  extinct ;  be  was  buried  at 
Saxham  on  the  13th.  He  married,  first, 
Dorothy,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Hobart,  hart., 
and  widow  of  Sir  John  Hale;  she  died 
before  36  Feb.  1662-3,  and  Crofts  married, 
secondly,  Saisabeth  (1616-<1673),  dauahtec 
of  WiUiaiUihsnm  Spnicer  vi  Wonulaignton, 
and  widow  of  (1)  Jdm,  lord  Craven  (d. 
1649)  [see  under  Ciutbv,  Sib  Willum, 
1648  P-1618],  and  (2)  of  Henry,  son  of  Tho- 
mas Howard,  first  earl  of  Berkshire;  sha 
died  aa  11  Aug.  1672,  and  wsa  buried  at 
Saxluvm  oa  thelSth. 

[CaLfitatePaperB.I}oni.l63&-7S;  0lil.(3ar. 
State  Bapen,  vols.  i.  and  ii. ;  Nieholas  Papers, 
Vemey  Papers,  and  Letters  to  Sir  Joseph  Wil- 
liamson (Camden  Sou.) ;  Clarendon's  BcbelKon, 
ed.  Maomy;  M&moirea  d«  Grammont,  ed.  1889 ; 
Pepys's  Diaiy,  ed.  Wheatley;  Evelyn's  Diary, 
ad.  Bray;  Bobarta'ta  Lift  cS  the  Bake  of  Mod- 
montb ;  Barke's  Estinot  and  £.  (^okayneja 
Complete  Feeiagea;  Oags'a  Soffoll^  i  134  sqq.] 

A.F.P.  , 

CBOLL,  JAMES  (1831-1890),  pMual 
geologiBt,  was  bom  on  2  Jan.  1821,  tiw 
second  of  four  sons  of  David  Croll,  a  ston*> 
mason  of  Little  Whitefietd.  Perthshire,  and 
his  wife,  Janet  >EUis  of  Elgin.  The  btqF 
went  to  the  village  school,  and  his  first 
impulse  to  real  study  came,' when  about 
eleven  years  old,  from  accidantally  falling 
in  with  the  *  Penny  Magazine.'  After  aa 
apprenticeship  to  a  wheelwright  at  CoUaoa 
he  got  work  at  Banchory  as  a  joiner.  His 
constitution,  however,  was  not  sound,  and 
a  boil  on  the  elbow,  accidentally  iignred 
when  he  was  about  ten  yean  old,  nerw 
healed,  and  in  1846  became  so  serious  tha* 
he  was  compelled  to  seek  a  less  laborious 
occupation,  and  next  year  opeped-ashop  at 
Elgin.  On  11  Sept.  1848  he  mairied  Is»- 
beOa,  daughter  of  Jwut  Maodonald  of  Forrea, 
Then  came  an  illness,  which  suntituted  an 
ossified  joint  for  an  inflamed  eUlow.  But  it 
iiuured  nis  business,  and  in  thaisummttT  Qf 
1860  he  left  Elgin  for  Park,  and  earh:  i^ 
1862  be  opened  a  temperance  bote}  |»t  Blair- 
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gowrie,  makiagi  miu^  of  ■  tii»  f uiDitan  him-* 
felt  Xhftt,  huwewv,  TW-not  a  iaoce88,anid 
in  186S  hft  basnuf  «n  ageat  ior  the  Saiety 
]Jfe  AHOMBce  Sonat^,  rM^ding  at  GUatgow, 
at  EcUnbai^h,  and  then  at  LoioaBter.  1  ▲ 
•arious  luWra  in  bia  wife's  health  ahUyed 
himtO'ieai^  this  awwintraent  and.getmn  tm 
Sootlaad,  where,  iiil858,he  gotwodconthe 
f  CoEUBonwealtb^'  a  weekly  paper,  and  was 
appointed  in  thefoUowingf  year  Jceeperat  the 
Aiderionian  University  ami  Mxtseum,  Glas- 
gow. He  had  already  begun  to  w^te,  and 
extended  his  studies,  working  mostly  at  phy- 
ueal  questiona  snd  at  the  glacial  deposits  of 
Soutlt- western  Scotland,  publishing  hie  first 
scientifio  paper,,  the  forerunner  m  a  lon^ 
series,  on  «l  eneriiaant  of  Ampere,  in  the 
'Philnsnphioal  Bagaaine*  for  1861. 

la  Saptambw  1867  he  was  appointad  to 
the  Oeol^oal  Survey^  Sootland,  aa  keeper 
•f  the  maps  aad  oorreapoidenee. '  He  now 
punned  hiB  stadies,  especially  in  physical 
geology,  with  even  greater  ardour,  but  in 
the  £a«ie  of  nnuaaal  difficulties.  His  health 
had  never  bera  good ;  from  boyhood  he  had 
snffiared  from  pains,  i^parently  neiualgiOf  in 
the  head,  and  sfterwtjds  ui  the  ajres.  Stall, 
by  husbflaading  his  powers  and  living  by  role, 
h*  succeeded  in  writing  msay  papers,  and 
preduoed  his  most  important  twok, '  Climate 
and  Time,'  in  187S.  Zhe  fo]h>wing  year  he 
was  elected  F.It,S,,  and  receired  from  St. 
AjidzwBthed^resof  LL.D.  But  in  1880 
anotbar  trivial  aeoident  did  swoe^pttioanent 
iiyiiry  to  the  brain,  and  obliged  hm  to  retire 
firom  the  Oeologioal  Surr^.  The  teeasury 
adhored^to  thfrletter  of  the  law  in  Tegard  to 
biayeaiioB  j  two  prime  miniaters  of  opposite 
politics  reused  hiaa  one  from  thacivil  list  ;  so 
poodlj  with  a  world-wide  reputa^on,  retired 
UMrnlided '  with  less  than  .60^.  per  aanum. 
VMeiidly^>rts,boweTeT,slightlyaugmented 
his  inoome,'and  with  his  scanty  savings  from 
l^araiy  work  bei  purcdiased  an  annuity  of 
66t,  on  the  joint  lives  of  himself  and  his 
yatifi  •  Fop  some  tame  he' moved  from  plaoe 
tv  plaes  in  i search,  of  health,  but.  at  last^ 
aboat  OSSa^aettleddown  near  Perth.  Then 
he  died,  afbur  much  saffering,  but  with  un- 
alonded  mind,,  and  working,  so'  &r  as  he 
ooidd,,  to  the  last,  on  U  Dec.  1890. 
.  Bewdea  ti»  diatiiw^ionaalready  mentioned 
CroU  three  timea  recetved  con^mentcry 
fwracda  ^ifiHida  frmn  Ae  Geological  Sotnety 
9(. Lendoo.  'He  wrote  three  hooka;  'The 
TbiloBopbrof  Xheism.'  1857;  <Clitnato  and 
ffima/  1876 i  and  'The  FhihMophic  Basis 
«f  tEvolutioOfMSdO,  .beudes  ah»u(  ninety 
•epaxate  papers^ .the 'majority  on  quaations 
in^bjwcalffeok^iauchaaoofmn  Quirents, 
olimate,  and  the  causes  of  the  glacial  ^och. 


The  last  subject  ia  discussed  at  length  in 
<  Climate  and  ISm^'  Croll  maiitttuning  that 
Aa  law  tanncmtiBs  ocemtftd  when  tha 
eemttrimty  tha  eartit'a  ■  orbit  had  a  higli 
mlae»  hot  was  aiodifled  ^the  ptsfimainiwl 
morement  of  the  earth's  axi&  OroU%  ad* 
Tooaey  of  this  bypothBeii,^  wbatever.  be-  ita 
ultimate  fate,,  was  characterised  by  patiMfr. 
reeearoh  and  acute  veasoning,  and  wuligma 
bis  name  an  honourable  plaM  in  the  hiabOBy- 
of  geology-.  Many  of  his  writinkfs,  aa  may 
be  supposed,  were  controversial^  but  his  inr 
dustry,  energy,  and  love  for  truth  won  for 
him  this  respect  of  adversariesy  who,  even  if 
they  c0idd<  not  accept  hie  views,  thought 
them  worthy  of  earsml  oomdderation,  ■. 

[Obitaan  noeiM,  Natsret  xltii.  ltO,jW.r3ir] 
A.  0[ettne},  and  Jamev  CroU'a  lifs  «od  Work,  iiy 
Jaaiea  OaopbeU-ZroQa,  169(1.  This  Toluine(with 
a  portrait)  eontftias  aa  iuoompUte  aatobio- 
gra|>liy,  with  maay  additiooa  b;  th«  aiitlior,<aiid 
ui  utteresting  selection  irom  GetAL'm  corremm- 
denc^.]    _    ,  T-^-B.  . 

CROMWELL,  BALPH,  fourth  BaKor 
CK0HWSLL,(lSa4P-1456),  lord  treasurer  of 
England,  is  said  (G.  £.  CToxaws],  Qm- 
plete  J'eeraffo,  ii.  iSO)  to  have  >  been  bom-  ' 
about  1403,  but  as  he  is  described  sa  twenbf- 
six  years  of  age  in  14^  {Ing.poat  mortem, 
7  Henry  V,  No.  72)  snd  was  a  member  of 
the  council  in  1432,  he  oan  hardly  have  been 
horn  later  than  1S94.  The  mistake,  repeated 
b^  all  the  pewagee,  arose  from  Dugdale's 
miseading'  of  the  above  inquisition,  His> 
ffrandfatbar,  iBalpb  de  Gromwelly  second, 
bazon  {d,  1S98),  .whoae  exact  relatjonahip 
to  John  de  Cromwell  (d.  lS6fiP),  styled 
first  baron,  is  vncMtaio,  married  Haudr 
daughter  of  John  Beniafce  «f  Tattenhall, 
Linoohisbire,  theieby  acquiringi  coasidwable 
property  in  that  county,  and  waa  summoned 
to  parliament  as  a  baron  from  28  Deo.  1376. 
to  tt  Nov.  1397.  He  died  on  27  Aug.  1308, 
leaving  by  his  widow  {d.  10  April  1419)  one 
son,  Kalpb,  third  baron  (1368^1417),  who 
by  his  Wife  Joanna  was  fattt«rof  the  subject 
of  this  arbiele. 

Cromwell  first  appears  aa  serving  in  Henry , 
V's  retinue  at  the  .battle  of  Agtnoourt  on 
16  Oct.  1416  (Nioobu,  wd^McoKrC,  p.  378), 
aad.  throagtuHiti  the  1  reign  .  be  continued 
fighting  ia  FkKDce.  On  4  Septi  -1417  be 
waa  .present  when  Henry,  took  Caen  by. 
asaauU  (Habdt,  SotuU  Normamiimt  P- 1^)* 
aad  ia  the  following  March,  wbMi  Hea^ 
retired  to  Oaen  aad  Bayeux,  'leaving  the. 
sulgi^Fation  of  Normandy  l^o  be  prosecuted 
eastwards  «ad  westwards  by  Clarence,  Qlou-' 
cestei^  and  Huntingdon,'  GromweU  aoted  aa 
Ouencela  lieutenant  and  -coostabLa  ot  tbe- 
army.    Ue  vraa  present  at  the  capture  of 
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Gourtonne  on  6  March  141 8,  of  Ohambrays  on 
tiie  9th,  and  ofRiTiftre-ThibonTilleoa  the  1 1  th 
(ib.  pp.  S66,  292, 294,  808 ;  RyvBB,  liedera, 
iz.fi49,  651-2,  664;  Bamut.  LMeaHer  and 
York,  i.  248,  267).  He  is  thnuffliout  then 
opentifflw  ityled  *  chi viler,'  thot^  hit  fiither 
is  aatd  to  have  di«d  in  1417.  In  May  1420 
he  wai  one  of  the  oommiasioners  who  assisted 
Henry  in  negotiaUng  the  peace  of  Troyes  with 
the  Quean  of  France  and  the  Doke  of  Bnr- 
gondy  (Bmas,  ix.  910). 

Oiomwell  had  during  Henry  Vb  reign  never 
been  snmmoned  to  the  privy  council,  though 
he  is  spoken  of  as  taking  mrt '  in  curia  nostra 
militari '  (tb.  ix.  661).  But  he  bad  gained 
the  eonfldence  of  Henry  V  and  of  his  brother 
John,  duke  of  Bedford,  and  during  the  mi- 
nimly  of  Henry  VI  he  at  once  assumed,  in 
spta  of  his  youthfulness,  an  important  posi- 
tion among  the  lords  of  the  council.  He  was 
flnt  iummtnied  to  parliament  on  29  Sept. 
14!Kt,  and  in  November  he  was  one  of  the 
lords  appointed  in  parliament  to  form  the 
council  of  legeney  (iiof.  Par/,  iv.  176; 
NiOOLis,  Ord.  P.  C.  iii.  Id).  Soon  afterwards 
he  was  appointed  chamberiain  of  the  ex- 
chequer, and  on  29  Jan.  1426  he  was  one  of 
those  sent  to  mediate  with  Humfrm',  duke 
of  OlOQcester  and  reconcile  him  with  dardinal 
Beaufort.  He  seems  to  have  generally  sided 
with  Beaufort  against  Gloucester,  and  on 
1  March  1432,  daring  Beaufort's  absence  in 
France,  Gloucester  seized  the  opportunity 
to  remove  the  cardinal's  friends  nrom  office. 
Cromwell  lost  the  chamberlainship  of  the 
exchequer,  and  John  Tiptoft,  baron  Tiptoft 
[q.  V.J,  the  stewardship  of  the  household. 
In  the  following  May  be  was  warned  not  to 
bring  mem  than  his  uanal  xetinns  to  parlia- 
ment, but  on  16  June,  following  Beaufort's 
example,  he  laid  his  case  before  the  House 
of  Lords.  He  complained  that  he  had  been 
dismissed  without  cause  shown  and  con- 
trary to  the  ordinances  of  1429,  Irjr  which 
the  council's  proceedings  were  x^[iilated. 
He  appealed  to  testimonials  from  Bedford 
as  to  uunhie  of  his  services  in  France,  but  an 
assurance  that  he  left  office  without  a  stain 
on  his  character  was  all  the  satisfaction  be 
could  get  (Rot.  Pari.  iv.  892 ;  Stubbb,  iii. 
116;  RutBkT,  Lanauter  and  Torkiu4S9). 

In  the  summer  of  1433  Bedford  returned 
to  E^land,  and  during  his  visit  the  dimn(»d 
minis^B  were  restored  to  power.  Orcon- 
well  was  made  lord  treasurer,  and  during  tiie 
]Mrorogation  of  parliament  he  'pr^wred  an 
elaborate  statemMit  of  the  national  accounts* 
(Stvbbs,  iiL  117).  I^is  important  statement 
was  laid  before  parliament  on  18  Oct.  (Sot 
Plarl.  IT.  483-8 ;  Ravs&t,  i.  462),  and  led  to 
Tiriotts  !|ttem|»ts  at  ^qaqcial  lefiwn)  (SnrnSi 


iii.  118).  But  after  the  death  of  Bedford  ia 
1485  Gloucester's  opposition  prevented  any 
satiBfactOTy  measures.  In  1486  Cromwell 
led  a  contingent  to  the  relisf  of  Galus,  which 
was  dien  besieged  bytheDoke  4^Bui^ady. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  e^^iointed  master 
of  the  king's  mews  and  fidoons,  and  in  1441 
he  was  one  of  the  commissioners  nominated 
to  inquure  into  the  allied  sorceries  and 
witohcraft  of  the  Puchess  of  Gloncestef 
{Snffti^  Ckron.  ed.  Davies,  p.  68). 

In  July  1443  Cromwell  resigned  the 
treasury,  for  reasons  that  are  not  quite  clear. 
Possibly  lus  resignation  was  due  to  jealousy 
of  the  rising  influence  of  WUliam  de  la  Pole, 
first  duke  of  Sufiblk  [q.  v.],  who  now  suc- 
ceeded Beaufort  as  the  most  influential 
adviser  of  the  king.  In  1446  Cromwell  was 
made  constable  of  Nottingham  Castle  and 
warden  of  Sherwood  Fewest,  but  he  does  not 

X'b  etnne  prominently  fiwward  nntil  1449, 
n  he  led  the  attack  im  Snflblk.  One  el 
Suffolk's  ^rtisans  was  William  TuIIk^,  a 
Lincolnshire  squire,  with  whom  Cromwell 
had  had  some  local  disputes  (see  PatUm 
Lmen,  i.  96,  98) ;  and  on  28  Nov.  1449  as 
he  was  entering  the  Star-chamber  Cromwell 
was  hustled  by  Tallboys.  Cromwell  accused 
Tailboys  and  Suffolk  of  intending  his  death; 
they  deoied  the  cha^,  but  Tiulboys  was 
sent  to  the  Tower,  and  two  montlis  later 
Suffolk's  connection  with  Tailboys  was  one  of 
the  charges  brought  against  him  (Wixxiam 
WoBoasTBBjp.  766;  Pagton Letter»,\.9Q,VI \ 
Rot.  Pari  V.  181, 206  j  Stobbs,  iiL  146ii.> 

The  iall  of  Suffolk  let  loose  a  flood  ot 
personal  jealousies,  and  among  Cromwell's 
enemies  were  Yorkists  as  iral  as  Lan- 
castrians, though  he  seems  to  have  belonf[ed 
to  the  former  party.  He  demanded  secuntv 
from  puliunent  agunst  Henry  Holland, 
duke  of  Exeter  (Rot.  Pari.  v.  264>,  but  he 
was  also  at  enmitv  with  Warwick  (Jf^istoR 
Lettera,  i.  346).  When  in  1466  the  Duke  of 
York  was  dismissed  from  the  protectorship 
Cromwell  seems  to  have  joined  him,  and 
possibly  fought  at  the  firsb  battle  of  St. 
Albans  on  22  May.  In  July  following  he 
was  accused  of  treason  by  Robert  Cotlinson, 
a  priest,  as  having  instigated  'the  male 
journey  of  Seynt  Albons'  (ib.)  Nothing 
seems  to  have  come  of  tiie  cha^e,  and 
Cromwell  died  on  4  Jan.  1466-0  (w.  iii. 
436). 

(>omwell's  will,  dated  at  Oi^ywestonf 
Northamptonshire,  was  moved  on  19  Feb. 
1456-4.  He  founded  a  college  at  Tattershall, 
where  he  was  buried.  A  letter  from  him  to 
Sir  John  Fastolf  [q.T.]  is  printed  in  the 
'Fasten  Letters'  (iii.  426-4),  and  from  the 
filct  tiiiMi  Fastolf^s  wardrobe  contained  » 
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h>be  of  Gromwoll'g  lively^  it  muht  be  in- 
feired  Uiat  he  was  at  one  time  in  CromwelllB 
•errioe.  FMtolf  alao  left  monej  by  bia  will 
to  pnmde  tar  pmyen  fat  Cnnuwell's  aoul, 
and  Cromwell  Mema  also  to  hAva  been  known 
to  William  Worcester  [o-Tj 

He  married,  before  liSS,Hainax^daii^- 
terof  John^buouDeyniwnrt.  Sbewasseren- 
teen  years  of  affeatharnuuriage^and  died  on 
15  Sept.  1454, leaving  no  issue.  The  barony 
OB  Cromwell's  death  fell  into  abeyance  be- 
tween his  two  nieces,  dsughters  of  his  onlr 
sister  Maud,  who  was  second  wife  of  8ii  Ri- 
chard Stanhope  {d.  14S6)  of  Rampston.  The 
was  Hand,  who  married  Robert,  baron 
WiUooghby  de  Eresbr,  and  died  on  SO  Aug. 
1^7 ;  the  younger,  Joan,  married,  firstly. 
Six  Humplurey  Bourchier  (son  ctf  Henry 
Bourehier,  first  earl  of  Essex  [q.  t.I),  w1k» 
was  summoned  to  parliament  from  1401  to 
1471  aa  Lord  Cromwell  or  Lord  Bourchier 
de  Cromwell ;  and  secondly.  Sir  Bcdwrt 
Raddifie  of  Hunstanton,  eo.  NorfoUu  She 
died  on  10  March  1490. 

[Rotnli  Farliamentomm,  Tols.  it.  t.;  Rymer's 
Fa»dfln,  original  edition,  Tola,  iz-z.;  Mieolas's 
FioceediDRa  of  the  Friry  Coaocil;  Falgrare'a 
Antieot  Kaleadani  and  lavcntories;  Hardy'i 
Botali  Nonaaonin ;  Stow«  Hia.  146.  f.  1  ;  Wil. 
liam  of  Worcester  f  Rolk  Ser.^ ;  Faston  Letters, 
•d.  (Jairdner,  passim ;  English  Chroaicle,  ed. 
Daries ;  Stubbs's  Conititationol  Histoiy,  toI  iiL; 
Kameay's  lAQcaster  and  York,  toI.  i. ;  art.  by 
Mr.  W.  H.  Stereuson  in  Brovn's  Kottingbam- 
sbire  Wotthies,  pp.  7S-84 ;  O.  E.  C[ol[ayne]'B 
Complete  Peersge.j  A.  F.  F. 

CROWE,    Sm  JOSEPH  AKOHER 

(1825-1896),  journalist,  oommercial  attach^, 
and  art  historian,  second  son  of  Eyre  Evans 
Crowe  [q.T,]  and  Afai^[aret  Archer,  his  wife, 
was  bom  at  141  Sloane  Street,  London,  on 
SO  Oct.  1825.  Shortly  after  hia  birth  his 
father  removed  with  his  family  to  France, 
where  Crowo's  childhood  was  spent,  princt- 
pallv  in  Paris.  He  returned  with  his  father 
to  England  in  1843,  and  followed  his  father's 
Tocation  as  a  correspondent  for  the  press  for 
the  'Morning  Chronicle'  and  the  'Daily 
News.*  Dunng  the  Crimean  war  Crowe 
aoted  as  conetnondent  for  the  'Illustrated 
London  News.  Crowe  was  from  his  duld- 
hood  a^  student  of  art,  and  on  faisietum  from 
the  Crimea  he  received  an  offer  to  direct  an 
art  school  in  India,  whither  he  repaired. 
The  art  school,  however,  did  not  prove 
available,  and  Crowe's  energies  were  again 
devoted  to  war  correspondence,  and  he 
assisted  tbe '  Times'  in  this  capacitythrough- 
out  the  Indian  Mutiny.  His  career  in  India 
was  cut  short  by  ill-health,  and  he  was 
finrced  to  return  to  England.   In  1850  he 


again  acted  as  correspondent  for  the '  Times ' 
during  the  war  betvraen  Austria  and  Ita^i 
and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  SoUlBrino. 
Gaining  the  confidence  of  Lord  John  RnsselL 
Crowe  was  appointed  in  1860eoQsaI-genaal 
for  Saxony,  uid  in  this  edacity  he  repre- 
sented Friench  interests  at  Ijeipzig  during 
iknB  Franeo-Praesian  war  in  1870.  In  187^ 
he  was  appointed  consul-general  for  West- 
phalia and  the  Rhenish  Provinces,  and  in 
1880  commercial  attache  to  the  embassies  at 
Berlin  and  Vienna.  In  1883  he  was  pro- 
moted to  be  commercial  attach^  for  the  whole 
of  Europe,  to  reside  at  Ku'ia.  Crowe's  valu- 
able knowledge  and  experience  in  commercial 
matters  led  him  to  be  appointed  to  serve  on 
several  commissions  or  conferences  for  the 
solution  of  Important  intemationalquestionst 
For  these  serviees  he  was  created  a  03.  on 
14  Maxeh  1866w  and  K.0.M.O  on  91  Maj 
1800. 

Crowe  died  on  6  Sept,  1896,  at  Qambuig- 
on-the-Tauber«  Baden,  a  few  m<»iths  after 
he  had  retired  from  his  post  ss  commercial 
attach6  in  Paris.  He  married  early,  in 
1861,  at  Ootha,  Fraulein  AsU  von  Barby, 
daughter  of  Qustav  von  Barhy  and  Eveline 
von  Kibbentrop,  and  stepdaughter  of  Otto 
von  Holtzendorff,  OberstaatsanwaltatGotha, 
and  by  her  was  the  &ther  of  three  bom 
and  four  daughters. 

Crowe  is  best  known  for  his  histories  of 
painting.  Ever  an  assidaous  student  of  the 
works  of  the  great  painters,  he  had  in  1846, 
at  tbe  suggestion  of  his  uther,  began  to 
collect  materials  fx  a  hittoiy  of  the  early 
Flemish  painters.  In  1847,  while  on  a 
journey  to  Berlin  and  Vienna,  Crowe  made 
a  chance  acqnaintance  with  a  young  Italian 
art  student,  Giovanni  Battista  CaTalcaselle* 
This  aoquaintaoca  was  renewed  later,  and 
cemented  into  fiiendship  in  London,  where 
Crowe  found  Cavalcaaelle  a  penniless  and 
homeless  political  refugee.  CavalcaseUe,. 
who  owed  everything  to  Crowe  on  his  first 
introduction  to  London,  shared  his  views 
and  enthusiasm  for  art  histcan-,  and  the 
two  friends  determined  to  collaborate  in 
the  work  on  early  Flemish  painters,  which 
Crowe  had  in  hand.  For  a  time  they 
resided  tcurether  in  the  same  house.  They 
visited  coUections  and  seuolied  manuscripu^ 
togetiier,  and  no  detail  was  decided  until  it 
h^  been  fully  debated  between  them, 
finally  the  whole  narrative  was  written  by 
Crowe,  since  Caralcaselle  did  not  speak  or 
write  English.  In  this  way  the  following 
series  of  art  histories  were  composed,  which 
made  the  names  d  Crowe  and  Cavalcaaelle' 
jointly  famous  thzoughoat  tlw  litenuj  and. 
artistic  world* 
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1.  '  The  Early  Flemish  Pointera :  Notices 
of  their  LiT«s  and  Works,'  published  on  the 
kat  day  of  1866 ;  tlris  work,  of  which  a  third 
o£tion  appeared  in  1879,  was  tramUted 
■into  French  by  O.  Delepierre  in  1863.  %  *A. 
Nvw  History  of  Fainting'  in  Italy,  from  thb 
Second  to  the  Sixteenth  Century,'  ptiWished 
in  three  Tolamefl,  1864-8,  8.  *A  History 
of  paintiDg  in  North  Italy,  Venice,  Fadna, 
Yicenzs,  &c.,  from  the  fourteenth  to  the 
Sixteenth  Century,' published  in  two  Tolumee 
Witfa  illustrations  in  1871.  4.  'Utian:  his 
Life  and  Times,'  two  volume*  published  in 
1877,  and  a  second  editioninl881.  5.  *Ba- 
^ael  :  his  Life  and  Works,'  ■published  in 
two  volumes  iii  1883-5.  These  works  were 
Wl  translated  into  Gferman.  Crowe  also 
'edited  J.  Burckhardt's  'Cicerone,  or  Art 
<3iiide  to  Punting  in  Italjr '  (1873-9),  and 
Eugler's  '  Handbook  of  Funting :  the  Ger- 
man, Flemish,  and  Dutch  Schools '  (1874). 
In  1865  he  pnblinhed  '  IRembiseences  of 
^irty-flve  Yean  of  my  Life.' 

The  worte  of  Crowe  rind  Cavalcaselle 
caused  a  complete  revolution  in  the  ^neral 
Myle  of  criticism  with  which  the  paintings 
of  the  old  masters  had  been  wont  to  be  re- 
ceived. Their  method  of  examination  not 
only  called  attention  to  the  immense  wealth 
of  paintings,  almost  unknown,  which  existed 
in  North  and  Central  Italy,  but  recalled  into 
existence  numberless  painters  whose  works 
)iad  been  overshadowed  or  submerged  by 
those  of  their  better  known  and  more  sue* 
cessfHiI  contemporaries.  ■  Since  the  publi- 
cation of  their  works  art  history  and  the 
eritieiBm'  of  the  *  old  masters '  have  been  ex- 
panded and  developed  into  many  directions. 
It  is  not  likelvthat  sucb  picmeers  ill  critieism 
fts  Crowe  and  Oavalcaseue  shonld  invariably 
^  found  to  be  infallible,  but  the  greater 
part  of  their  work  has  maintained  ita  au- 
thority. That  their  works  should  be  con- 
sidered at  all  out  of  date  some  thirty  years 
m  more  an«r  publication  is  a  tribute  to  the 
great  impetus  which  these  works  gave  to 
the  study  of  the  stftject  with  which  they 
-frere  concerned,  A  new  edition  of  the  '  His- 
tory' of  Painting  in  Italy'  was  projected  by 
Crowe,  but  only  one  volume  was  completed 
at  his  death  ;'.the  new  edition  was  continued 
by  8.  A;  Strong,  and  after  Strong's  death 
1^  R.  Langton  Bouglaa. 

[Crowft'a  "Works  cited  in  the  text;  private 
{limrmation  and  persoDal  knowledge.]     L.  C. 

CEOWTHER,  SAMUEL  ADJAl 
(18p9'?-1891J,  bishop  of  the  Niger  territory, 
was 'bom  of  negro  parents  atraut  1809  at 
Oshogun,  in  the  Yoraba  country,  West 
JLMm  In  im  thevUIage  wasnddedbj 


Fulahs,  and  Adjai  carried  off  as  a  slave. 
The  Vessel  on'  which  he  waa  shipped  was 
captured  bjr  a  British  cmiser,  and  Adgai 
landed  at  Sierra  Leone  in  Jane  18S3.  There 
he  Altered  the  Church  KImionary  Society's 
Sdiools,  and  in  1626  was  baptised,  taking 
t^e  name  (tf  Samnel  Adjai  Crowther..  In 
1826  be  was  brongbt  to  England,  and  on 
his  return  entered  as  the  first  student  at 
Fourah  Bay  College,  Sierra  Leone.  He 
showed  so  much' aptitude  that  in  1834  'he 
was  made  tutor  of  the  college.  In  1841 
Crowther  was  chosen  to  joih  the  exjiedltioft 
sent  uptheNiger  by  the  British  government, 
and  discharged  his  part  bo  well  that  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  invited  Crowther 
to  England,  where  he  was  ordaiiled  bv  the 
bishop  of  London  in  1843,  tibe  first  African 
associated  witb  the  Chun^  Missionary 
Society  to  rec^ve  holy  (ttden.  Ttom  1843 
to  18&1  CiDwther  worked  as  a  missionary 
in  the  Totnba  country.  Ouning  to  Eng- 
land in  1861  fae  mm  presented  to  the  queen, 
and  then  returned  once  more  to  his  own 
land.  In  1864  he  accompanied  the  Niger 
expedition  of  the  African  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Company ;  and  when  A'  third  expedi- 
tion was  formed  in  1866,  Crowtlier  went 
with  it  as  the  head  Of  a  missionary  party. 
In  1864  he  was  again  summoned  home,  and 
consecrated  bishop  of  the  Niger  territory. 
His  subsequent  life  was  devot^  to  evange- 
listic and  oiganising  work  in  his  diocese* 
varied  by  an  occasional  visit  to  England. 
Towards  the  end  diiBcidties  arose  in  conneo- 
tiqn  with  the  life  and  adnuiuetratt(m:  of  the 
native  church,  which  had  grown  up  under 
Crowther's  care ;  but  he  himself  retained  to 
the  fall  the  confidence  and  afiection  which 
he  had  won  in  earlier  life.  He  died  at  Lagos 
on  31  Dec.  1891.  He  married  an  African 
girl,  who  was  rescued  vrith  him  from  the 
fflave  ship  and  afterwards  baptised  Susanna. 
They  had  several  children,  among  them 
Dandeson  Coates  Crowther,  archdeacon  of 
the  Niger  Delta. 

[Stock's  Hiiitory  of  the  Q.M.3.;  Headland's 
Brief  Sketches  of  CMS.  Wflrkers,  No.  ij..; 
Page's  Samnel  Crowther,  1888.]       A.  R.  B. 

CUMMINO,  Sib  ABTHXni  (1817- 
1893),  admiral,  son  of  General  Sir  Henrv 
Camming,  KC.B.,  was  bom  at  Nancy  in 
France  on  6  May  1817.  He  entered  the 
Royal  Naval  College  at  Portstaioutli  in  Jantir 
ary  1831,  and  having  passed  throu^  the 
course  was  discharged,  8  Aug.  1832,  to  the 
Rover  sloop  in  the  Mediterranean.  He  after- 
wards served  on  the  Lisbon  and  on  the 
North  American  stations;  passed  his  exami- 
nation In  1887f  and  in  1840  was  a  mate 
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the  Cjclopt  steamer  on  tbe  coast  of  Syria, 
vhere  he  repeatedly  distingoished  hituelf, 
especially  at  the  storming  of .  Sidon  on 
90  Sept. ;  his  promotion  to  Heutefiant  was 
dated  on  the  28th.  He  was  shortly  after 
utpointed  to  the  Frolic  brig  on  tbe  coast  of 
Booth  America,  and  in  Sep^mber  1843  was 
enuring  to  the  southward  of  Rio  Janeiro  in 
command  of  the  Frolic's  pinnace,  when,  on 
the  6th,  off  Santos,  he  fell  in  with  the  pirati- 
cal alaver  Vincedora,  a  large  brigantine  with 
a  crew  of  thir^  men.  Finding  the  pinnace 
in  a  position  to  intercept  her  retreat,  the 
brigantine  attempted  to  run  it  down.  At  the 
last  moment  the  slaTers'  hearts  failed  them, 
and  helm  was  put  hard  over.  At  the 
critical  moment  Onmmingshot  theb  captun, 
and  in  the  consequent  oonfusion  got  along- 
side of  the  brigantine  and  sprang  on  board, 
followed  hf  a  marine  and  nx  men.  No  more 
could  get  on  board  at  the  time ;  bat  Cum- 
ming with  his  seven  men  held  the  whole 
crew  at  bar,  cowed  them,  drove  them  below, 
and  put  the  hatches  on.  When  the  rest  of 
his  men  got  on  board,  be  had  the  prisoners 
shackled  to  the  chain  cable,  and  took  the 
prize  to  Rio.  Ttro  other  slavers  in  company 
with  the  Vincedora  might  have  put  Gum- 
ming in  a  very  awkwaid  position,  but  they 
seuned  to  think  themselves  well  off  in  being 
permitted  to  escape.  Considering  the  very 
exceptional  nature  of  the  affair,  and  how 
easily,  without  great  daring  and  coolness^  it 
night  have  ended  in  disaster,  Cummmg 
always  felt  anrieved  in  its  being  reported 
to  die  admiruty  as  the  commonplace  capture 
<^  a  riaver  with  a  of  slaves.  He  had 
hoped  for  promotion ;  all  that  he  got  was  a 
severe  attack  of  smallpox,  which  was  raging 
on  board  the  prize,  and  for  which  he  .was 
invalided. 

He  was  promoted  to  be  commander  on 
9  Nov.  1846;  and  from  1849  to  1851  com- 
manded the  Rattler  on  the  west  coast  of 
Africa.  On  19  April  1864  he  was  promoted 
to  be  captain  of  the  Conflict,  in  which  he 
rendered  ^ood  service  in  tbe  Baltic,  espe- 
cially at  Libaa  and  Riga.  In  the  spring  of 
1865  he  was  awointed  to  the  Glattoii  float- 
ing battery,  wnich  he  took  out  to  the  Black 
Sm,  and  mought  home  ^in  in  tbe  spring 
of  186tf.  From  1869tol863hecommuided 
iJie  Smerald  in  the  Channel  fleet.  He  was 
nominated  a  C.B.  on  13  May  1867;  on 
37  Feb.  1870  he  was  promoted  to  be  rear- 
admiral,  and  from  1872  to  1876  was  com- 
mander-in-chief in  the  East  Indies.  On 
22  March  1876  he  was  made  Tice-admiral ; 
admiral  on  9  Jan.  1880;  and  K.C.B.  on  the 
occasion  of  the  queen's  jubilee,  21  June  1887. 
Oa  6  May  1882  he  was  put  on  the  retired 


list,  after  wUch  he  lived  for  the  most  part 
at  his  teat,  Fostdn  Hall,  near  Derby.  H« 
died  in  London  on  17  Feb.  1893.  He  mar- 
ried in  186S  Adelaide,  dau^iter  of  Chariei 
Stuart,  and  lefli  issue. 

[O'Syme's  Nav.  Bf<«r.  IHet,  (2aA  edit.); 
Army  and  ITavr  OaMtte,  18  Des.  1S86,  Sfi  Fek 

1893 ;  Annual  K«gi«tsr,  1898.  pt.  iL  161 ;  certi- 
flcAtee  of  Ssrritnde  in  tha  Publio  Record  Office ; 
Navy  Lists;  private  informatioa.  Tbe  capture 
of  Uie  Vincedora  is  told  in  Hobart  Pasha's 
'Sketches  of  inv  JJfis,'  and  attributed. to  himself 
fsra  HouVT-asifFnair,  Anauarus  CejalbsI 
Hobart  was  at  tbe  time  tn  tbe  Dolphin  in  Isti- 
tude  43»  M*  long.  IS"  W  W.  (Dolphin's 
log).]  i.K.L. 

CmmiNaHAM,  Snt  ALEXANDER 
(1814-1893),  soldier  and  archttolcvist,  se- 
cond son  of  Allan  Cunningluun  Q7^1842) 
[tj.v.]  and  brother  of  Joseph  Davey  Cun- 
ningham [q.  v.],  Peter  Cunningham  (1816- 
1869)  [q.Tj,  and  FVancis  Cunningham  [q. v.], 
was  bom  m  Westminster  on  28  Jan.  1814. 
Together  with  Joseph,  he  received  his  early 
education  at  Christ's  Hospital,  and  both 
brothers  were  given  Indian  cadetships 
through  the  influence  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
After  passing  through  Addiscombe,  Alex- 
ander obtain^  a  commission  as  second  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Bengal  engineers  on  9  June 
1831,  and  then,  according  to  the  custom  of 
those  days,  spent  six  months  at  Chatham 
for  technicid  training,  landing  in  India  on 
9  June  1833.  His  &st  three  Twrs  were 
passed  with  the  sappers  at  Delhi  and  in 
other  ordinary  duties.  Lord  Auckland,  on 
his  arrival  in  India  as  governor-genial  in 
1836,  appointed  him  to  be  one  of  his  aides- 
de-camp.  For  four  years  he  served  on  the 
staff,  and  his  identity  can  be  detected  under 
his  initials  in  Emily  Eden's  pleasant  book 
of  gossip  *  Up  the  Country.'  It  was  during 
this  period  that  he  paid  his  first  visit  to 
Kashmir^  then  almost  a  terra  incoonita.  On 
his  marriage  in  1840  he  was  glad  to  accept 
the  appointment  of  executive  engineer  to 
the  king  of  Oudh.  While  laying  out  the 
new  roM  from  Lucknow  to  Cawnpore,  he 
was  called  away  in  1842  to  Ids  first  active 
swvice.  Thii  was  to  assist  in  suppressing  a 
rebellion  in  Bundelkhand,  heaoM  by  we 
raja  of  Jaipur,  who  had  risen  on  the  news  of 
British  disasters  in  Kabul.  He  wasnext  ap- 
pointed to  tbe  new  militarv  station  of  Now- 
gong,  in  Central  India.  In  becember  1843  he 
was  present  at  the  battle  of  Punniar,  fought 
agsinst  the  rebellious  troops  of  Gwalior, 
where  he  had  the  pleasure  of  turning  the 
enemy's  guns  against  themselves.  For  his 
services  on  this  occasion  he  received  a  bronze 
star,  six  months'  batta  (extra  pay),  and  the 
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t>romiae  of  brevet  rank.  During  the  next 
two  years  (1844  and  1846)  he  acted  as 
executive  engineer  at  QwaUor,  where  he 
1^  u<  ft  menmial  ft  itone  bridge  of  ten 
arches orw  the  river  Uoxftr.  InJFebmaxy 
1846  he  was  stunmoned  to  Join  the  ann-m 
the  Sntlej,  just  before  the  mdsive  battfe  of 
Sobraon.   His  special  work  was  to  throw 
two  bridj^es  of  boats  across  the  river  Bias 
for  the  passa^  of  the  troops,  hy  which  he 
estabUahed  hia  reputation  as  a  field  en- 
idneer.   As  one  of  the  results  of  the  first 
Sikh  wu>  the  entire  tract  between  the  Sntid 
and  Bias  rivers  was  annexed  and  placed 
under  the  charf^  of  John  Lawrence,  who 
nominated  Gunninsrham  to  the  responsible 
task  of  occupying  the  hill  tracts  of  Kangra 
and  Kulu.    In  reward  for  his  successful 
conduct  of  this  business,  and  probably  also 
because  of  his  previous  acquaintance  with  , 
the  country,  he  was  ehosm  to  demarcftte 
the  frontier  between  the  Kashmir  province 
of  liadakh  and  independent  Tibet,  Oct  anud 
the  Himalayan  ranges.  At  first  he  had  to 
return,  but  ultimately  he  accomplished  the 
task,  in  company  with  Sir  Richard  Strachey. 
In  Uie  meantime  he  had  also  settled  the 
boundary  between  the  Rajput  state  of  Bi- 
kanir  and  the  Muhammadan  state  of  Baha- 
walpnr,  which  meet  in  the  Indian  desert. 
The  second  Sikh  war  (1848-9)  saw  Cun- 
ningham again  serving  as  field  engineer,  in 
command  of  the  pontoon  train.   lie  was 
present  at  the  two  battles  of  Chilianwala  and 
Oujerat,  was  mentioned  in  despatches,  and 
received  a  brevet  majority.  On  the  restora- 
tion of  peace  he  returned  to  Gwalior,  and 
it  was  during  this  period  that  he  explored 
the  Buddhist  monuments  of  Central  India. 
In  1853  he  was  transferred  to  Multan,  where 
he  desiffied  the  monument  to  Patrick  Alex- 
ander Vans  Agnew  [q.  v.]  and  W,  A.  An- 
derson, whose  treacWous  murder  formed 
the  prelude  to  the  second  Sikh  war.  In 
ISSoj  now  lieutenant-colonel,  he  was  ap- 
pmnted  to  the  highur  •^ost  of  chief  engineer 
in  Burma,  which  province  was  then  Ireshly 
annexed.   He  had  to  extricate  the  accounts 
from  confusion  and  organise  a  public  works 
department.    This  he  did  within  two  years, 
finding  time  also  to  visit  every  out-station 
in  the  province  from  Toungoo  to  Tavoy.  It 
WHS  UiUB  his  fate  to  be  absent  from  India 
during  the  mutinj.   After  its  suppression 
he  was  appointed  (November  1888)  chief 
engineer  in  the  North-Westem  Provinces, 
where  similar  work  of  reornmisation  had  to 
be  performed.   He  retired  from  the  army 
with  the  rank  of  m^or^eneral  on  80  June 
ism,  after  a  continuous  Indian  service  of 
twenty-eig^t  yeaca.  1 


^  In  the  Twy  year  of  his  retirement  Cun- 
ningham commenced  a  new  career  of  activity, 
by  which  he  is  better  known  than  as  a 
soldier  or  adnunistrator.    Lord  Canning, 
having  resolved  to  creftte  the  new;  post  of 
•rclueoI<mcal  surveyor  to  the  government 
of  India,  found  Cnnnin^iam  ready  to  fill  it. 
In  his  early  days  Cunningham  liad  formed 
the  acquaintance  of  James  Frinsep  [q.  v.], 
the  founder  of  the  scientific  study  of  Indian 
coins  and  insmptions.    The  first  of  his 
many  contributions  to  the  '  Journal  of  the 
Bengal  Auatio  Society '  consists  of  an  ap- 
pendix to  Frinsep's  paper  in  1834,  on  the 
relies  discovered  in  the  Manikyala  Tope,  in 
the  Punjab,  then  and  long  afterwards  Sikh 
territory.   In  1837  he  excavated  on  his  own 
responsibility— as  was  the  fashion  of  the 
time — the  group  of  Buddhist  ruins  near 
Benares,  known  as  Ssmath,  and  mode  care- 
ful drawings  of  the  sculptures.    ^Sis  virits 
to^&whmir  and  work  on  the  honndsry  com- 
misstfHi  bore  fruit  in  two  mouogniphs — 
'  Essav  on  the  Arian  Order  of  Ar^teeture 
as  exiiibitod  in  the  Temples  of  Kaj^mir' 
(Calcutte,  1848),  and  'Ladiokh:  Physical, 
Statistical,  and   Historical'   (1864),  the 
latter  of  which,  published  at  the  expense  of 
the  court  of  directors,  won  the  commenda- 
tion of  the  French  Geographical  Society. 
The  results  of  his  exploration  in  Central 
India  with  his  friend  Colonel  Maisey,  *The 
Bhilsa  Topee'  (also  1854),  forms  the  first 
serious  attempt  to  reconstruct  the  history  of 
Buddhism  from  its  architectural  remains. 
On  his  appointment  to  his  new  post  of 
archesological  surveyor,  Cunningham  was 
therefbre  eqni[q;»ed  not  <nily  with  knowlec^ 
but  also  with  a  store  of  accumulated  ma- 
terials, which  enabled  him  to  produce  four 
valuable  reports  within  as  many  years.  In 
1866,  in  a  cold  fit  of  parsimony,  his  depart- 
ment was  abolished,  and  he  came  home  to 
England.    Hia  leisure  was  occupied  in 
writing  *  The  Ancient  Geography  oi  India,' 
Part  1.   ;The  Buddhist  Penod'  (1871), 
which  he  intended  to  follow  up  with  another 
volume  (never  written]  on  the  Muhammadan 
period.  This  book,  which  deals  mainly  with 
the  campaigns  of  Alexander  and  the  itine- 
raries ot  the  Chinese  pilgrims,  is  absolutely 
indispensable  to  the  historian.  In  1870  Lord 
Hayo  re-established  the  azclueological  sur- 
vey, and  called  Cunningham  back  to  India 
with  the  title  of  director-generoL  For  fifteen 
years  more  Gnnningham  energeticallv  curled 
out  the  duties  of  his  ofiice.  £^ery  cold  season 
he  minutely  explored  someportion  of  the  im- 
mense ruin-strewn  plain  of^  Northern  India, 
from  Taxila  on  the  west  to  Gaur  on  the, 
east  Of  twoil^-four  annual  reports,  thirteen' 
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embody  the  rastiltB  of  bis  own  personal  dis- 
coveries, while  tbe  remainder  were  written 
hj  his  assistants  under  his  supervision.  A 
useful  index  to  tbe  whole  series  was  compiled 
by  Hr.  Vincent  Arthur  Smith  (1671).  It 
was  also  daring  this  period  that  Ononiii^bam 
paUished  toL  i.  of  the  'Corpus  Inscnptio- 
nnm  ludicarom '  (Calcutta,  1877),  oontun- 
ing  the  first  collected  edition  of  tbe  edicts 
ofAsoka;  'The  Stan  of  Bharimt' (1879); 
and  <The  Book  of  Indian  Ens'  (Calcutta, 
188a),  with  tables  fbr  calculating  dates.  In 
Saptembet  188fi  he  finally  ntirBd. 

After  his  return  to  England  Gnnningham 
worked  at  his  favourite  studies  to  the  yery, 
last.  In  1892  he  brought  out  a  magnin- 
cmtly  illustrated  vtdume  on  '  Mobabodhi,' 
the  great  Buddhist  temple  near  Gaya  in 
Bengal,  which  is  to  this  day  the  most  sacred 
gtMl  of  Buddhist  pilgrimage.  But  tbe  chief 
mtereat  of  bis  <doeing  j^ears  was  in  numis- 
matics. While  in  India  he  had  taken  ad- 
vantage of  his  exceptional  opportunities  to 
fbrm  a  collection  of  coins  which  has  never 
been  equalled  either  in  extent  or  in  the 
nrity  of  many  of  its  speciuuns.  His  vast 
•j^perienos  had  givsn  him  an  intnitioa  about 
coma  that  wm  almost  iuTalllUe,  while  his 
imagination  enabled  lum  to  interpret  their 
kssmis  for  history.  An  example  of  bis 
method  of  treatment  may  be  found  in  the 
paper  which  be  contoibuted  to  the  Oriental 
Gon^rees  in  1892,  on  *  The  Epbthalitee  or 
'White  Huns,*  in  which  he  first  collects  the 
literary  evidence,  and  then  illuminates  the 
vbde  sul^ect  firom  his  stores  of  numismatic 
learning.  In 'Coins  of  Ancient  India' (1891) 
be  unfolds  original  views  about  tbe  origin 
c£  money,  and  msintains  that  coined  money 
was  known  to  the  Indiuis  before  the  in- 
vasion of  Alexander.  This  was  followed  by 
a  posthumous  volume  on  'The  Coins  of 
Ikledifflval  India'  (1894),  and  hj  a  series  of 
papeiB  in  the  'numismatic  Cnnmicle'  on 
tbe  odns  of  the  Indo-S^bians.  It  should 
be  stated  that  a  laige  part  of  his  collection, 
O^fly  copper  coins,  together  with  bis  papers 
and  notebooks,  had  been  unfortunately  lost 
in  the  steamship  Indus,  which  foundered  off 
the  coast  of  Ceylon  in  1886.  The  gold  and 
ttlver  pieces  escaped,  having  previously  been 
diippM  to  England.  During  his  own  lifetime 
GeneralCunningham  allowed  the  authorities 
of  the  British  Museum  to  select  the  choicest 
examples  and  all  thoseneededfor  the  national 
collection,  virtually  at  the  price  which  thev 
lud  cost  him  in  India.  After  bis  death 
those  which  he  had  subsequently  acquired 
were  banded  over  on  the  same  terms.  In 
the  nudal  room  of  the  ^tish  Museum  a 
tablet  oomnenumtea  bis  geneRMitj, 


Cunningham  died  on  28  Nov.  1893  at  bis 
remdence  in  Cranley  Mansions,  South  Ken- 
sin^n,  after  a  lingering  illness;  he  was 
bnned  in  the  fiunily  vault  in  Kensal  Green 
cemetery.  He  was  appointed  C.S.I.  when 
the  ordor  of  tbe  Star  of  India  wsb  enlarged 
in  1871.  CLE.  in  1878,  and  K.C.I.E.  when 
the  jubUee  honours  were  distributed  in  1887. 
In  1840  be  marriedAlice,daughterof  Martin 
Wbish,  (rf  the  B^fal  civil  aerrioe,  whopn- 
deeeaied  him.  m  left  two  son^  one  of, 
whom  followed  hia  &ther  into  the  Bengal' 
engineers,  while  the  othac  entered  the  Beo* 
gu  civil  service. 

TBOTal  Bngtneera  Tonmal,  1  Kateb  16M.1 

J.  3.  a 

OUKKINOHAU,  JOHN  (1819-1893). 
historian  of  the  Scottish  church,  son  of 
Daniel  Cunningham,  ironmonger,  was  bom 
at  Paisley  on  9  May  1819.  Educated  at  two 
preparatory  schools  and  the  grammar  school 
in  Fwsley,  he  matriculated  at  Glasgow  Uni- 
versity in  1836,  and  earned  high  distinction 
in  a  curriculum  of  four  sessions.  In  1840  he 
became  a  student  in  Edinburgh  University 
under  Sir  William  Hamilton  and  Professor 
Wilson,  and  was  gold  medallist  with  both, 
besides  gwning  Wuson's  prize  for  a  poem  on 
'  The  Hearth  and  the  Altar '  (Bsowir,  Pou/ey 
Poetf,ii.  117),  Completing  at  Edinbui^hbia 
studies  for  the  chnrcli  of  »»tland,  Cunning- 
ham  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  preslntery 
of  Paisley  in  the  spring  of  1846,  and,  Mter  m 
short  assistantship  at  Lanark, was  ordained  in 
August  of  that  year  parish  minister  of  CriefiV 
Perthshire.  Holding  this  charge  for  forty- 
one  years  he  became  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  church,  his  pulpit  ministrations  and  his 
ecclesiastical  and  public  work  evincing  dis- 
tinct individuality,  freshness,  and  vigour. 
He  was  prominent  in  promoting  the  act  at 
parliament  which  opens  appointaients  in  the 
church  of  Scotland  to  members  of  all  Soot- 
tish  preabyterian  bodies,  and  he  also  l^^ped 
strennmisly  to  secure  the  act  whidi  aimplifiea 
for  ministers  and  elderB  the  rignatnre  of  Uie 
confession  of  faith.  He  was  a  pioneer  among; 
Scottish  theologians  in  advocating  the  intro- 
duction of  instmmpntal  music  into  church, 
and  the  *  Crieff  organ  case '  in  the  church 
courts  of  1867  stirrad  much  excitement  and 
controversy.  He  ultimately  wcm,  and  the 
example  was  soon  widely  followed. 

Cneff  becoming  a  fashionable  health  resort, 
the  handsome  church  of  St.  Michael's,  with 
a  new  organ,  was  substituted  for  the  old 
parish  church,  and  presently  an  assistant 
was  appointed  to  lighten  tbe  work  of  the 
minister.  Active  for  the  welfare  of  his 
pariah,  Ganiungham  vna  eh^lain  of  th« 
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local  volonteers  from  1869  to  1888,  and  for 
forty-two  y&ars  he  was  a  trustee  and  governor 
of  Taylor's  Bdacational  Institution,  Crieff. 
In  1^  he  was  chosen  moderator  of  the 
genei^  assembly  of  the  church  of  Scotland, 
WLd  in  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  prin- 
cipal  of  St.  Mary's 'Collegre,  St..  Andrews,  in 
succession  to  Principal  Tiuloch.  He  received 
the  d^pree  of  D.D.  from  Edinburgh  Univer^- 
eity  in  1860,  and  that  of  LL.D.  from  tila»- 
gow  in  1886.  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  also 
Gtonfeired  on  him  its  honorary  XX.I>.  in 
1887.  He  died  at  St.  Andrews  on  1  Sept. 
1898,  and  was  interred  in  the  eaibedral  bury- 
ioff-pnmnd. 

Cmkuun^hem  married,  in  1646|  Snsan 
FwCeoBs,'-  daughter  of  William  Mnrray, 
banker,  Crieff,  and  was  surviTed  by  her  and 
two  sons  and  two  daughters.  The  youn^r 
son,  Br.  D.  J.  Cunningham,  became  dutm- 
guished  &8  professor  of  anatotoy  at  Dublin 
University. 

'  In  1869  Cunningham  published  in  two 
volumes  'Church  History  of  Scotland,'  carry- 
ing the  narrative  to  1831.  In  a  second  re- 
vised  edition  (1882)  he  reaches  1818,  cha- 
racteristically describing  the  Free  Church 
secession.  Displaying,  due  narrative  power 
and  dificriminstion,  and  strengthened  and 
iUnminated  by  courageous  individuality  of 

3>uuoa  and  nlevant  flashes  of  .humour, 
onningham's  *  History '  is  a  work  of  abiding 
interest  and  attthOTitative  valne.  '  The 
Quakers,  an  International  History,'  appeared 
In  1869  ;  2nd  edit.  1897.  Metaphysical  from 
his  youth,  and  an  occoflional  contributor  of 
philosophical  articles  to  the  '  Westminster' 
and  '  Edinburgh '  Reviews,  Cunningham 
published  in  1^4  a  suggestive  but  not  spe- 
cially convincing  treatise — which,  however, 
he  thought  his  best  book — entitled  'New 
Theory  of  Knowing  and  Known.'  He  was 
the  author  of  two  numbers  in  the  renowned 
'Scotch  Sermons'  of  1880.  In  his  Croall 
lectures  on  '  The  Growth  of  the  Church,* 
1886,  he  recognised  the  poteni^  of  evolution 
in  eccluiastical  developnuait,  discrediting  at 
the  same  time  the  prelatical  theory  of  the 
divine  right  of  ministers. 

pPrivatA  information;  Scotsman,  S  Sept; 
Atiwomn  of  9  Sept.  1893;  personal  know 
Wgt.}  T.  B. 

OITRETOK',  CHARLES  ROBERT 
(1789-1848),  brigadier-general  and  adjutant- 
general  of  the  queen's  forces  in  the  East 
Indies,  son  of  a  Shropshire  gentleman,  was 
bom  in  1789.  He  obtained  an  ensigncy  in 
the  Shropshire  militia  on  SI  April  1806,  and 
was  soon  promoted  to  be  lieutenant.  Extra'* 
Tagaat  habits  led  to  embarrassment,  which  j 


compelled  him  to  fly  from  his  creditors.  Dis- 
guising himself  ae  a  sailor,  and  leaving  his 
regiment^  oa  the  saabeaeh^  he  erabmed 
for  London,  whnre  he  Miltsted  as  CkatM 
Roberts  in  the  14th  light  dragoons  in  1806^ 
His  friends  concluded  that  he  was  drowned 
while  bathing.  .  -  / 

In  the  following  year  he  was  sent  to  join 
the  headqaarters  of  the  regunent  at  Port*- 
legre  in  Portugal,  carrying  wiUi  him  verv 
tisfactorr  recommendations  from  the  omeere 
under  whom  he  had  s^ed  at  home.'  Hie 
merits  and  nllBntfT  in  aetion  obtained  pto* 
motion  ftr  him  to  ute  rank  of  corporal  ay^ 
B^;eant.  He  took  part  -with  his  regiment 
in  the  battles  of  Takvwa  on  S7  Jnly  1800, 
and  Busaoo  on  27  Sept.  1810.  On  l  Oct. 
following  he  was  wounded  in  the  right  le^ 
by  a  rifle  ball  in  o-ossing  the  Mond^  neai> 
Ck)imbra.  At  the  battle  of  Fuentee  d'Onor 
on  S  and  6  May  1811  he  received  on  the  €tb 
a  severe  sabre  cut  on  the  head  which  fno* 
tured  his  skull,  and  another  on  his  bridle* 
hand.  In  March  and  A^  1813  he  toolr 
part  with  his  re^ment'  in  the  third  mem 
and  capture  on  6  April  of  Badajoe,  in  ^e 
battle  of  Salamanca  on  22  Jidy,  the  capture 
of  Madrid  on  14Aug.,andtb«  battle  of  Vit« 
toria  on  31  Jnne  181S. 

Having  been  soat  on  some  dirty  to  St.-Jeaa 
de  Lus  in  this  year,  he  was  recogaised  1v  sa 
officer  on  the  Doke  of  Wdfington's  stuff 
an  dd  comrade  of  tiie  Shropshire  miUtia* 
Wellington  made  him  sergeant  of  the  post 
to  the  headquarters  of  the  army,  ana  on 
24  Feb.  1814,  in  recognition  of  his  serrices^ 
he  was  gazetted,  in  hts  proper  name,  ensign 
witboutpurchs8einthe40tnfoott  Heservetl 
with  his  new  regimentat  the  battlesof  Ortheri 
on  27  Feb.  1814,  Tarbes  on  20  Mawh,  and 
Toulouse  on  10  April. 

On  20  Oct.  1814  Cureton  exchanged  into 
the  20th  light  dragoons,  was  promoted  to  be 
lieutenant  and  ftpp(Mnted  adjutant  on  27  Jnne 
1816,  and  when  the  regiment  was  disbanded 
on  25  Dec.  1818,  on  the  withdrawal  of  the 
troops  from  tha  occupatirat  of  PVance,  he  WM 

f laced  on  half-pay,  but  was  bneght  into  the 
6th  lancers  as  lieutenant  and  ac(|titant  on 
7  Jan.  1819.  fiis  farther  commissions  wen 
dated:  eaptun  12  Nor.  1^6,  major  6  Dee. 
1833,  brevet  lieutenant-colonel  28  July  1889^ 
re^mental  lieutenant-colonel  21  Aug.  1889^ 
and  brevet  colonel  S  April  1846i 

He  went  to  India  with  his  regiment  In 
1822,  when  he  resigned  the  adjutancy  and 
served  at  the  eeoond  siege  of  Bhartpur  under 
Viscount  Combermere  from  December  183S 
to  its  capture  on  18  Jan-.  1826,  receiving 
medal. 

lb  1839  Cureton  accompanied  his  r^iimoil 
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to  A%luuuBtui  in  the  army  of  the  Indos 
hbdflr  Sir  John  (afterwarcU  Lord)  Eeane. 
He  was  appointed  aasiataat  adjatant-general 
.bf  c&Tahry,  was  speciallr  selected  to  com- 
mand the  advanced  oolumu  of  the  army 
through  the  Bolan  pass,  marched .  to  iCaor 
dftbar^waa  present  at  the  assault  and  capture 
of  Ghami  on  23  July.  He  commanded  a 
f6rce'in  advance  of  the  amy  which  seixed 
tiie  enemy's  gnns,  and  secured  possession  of 
the  citadel  of  Kabnl  in  Aagaat  1639.  For 
his  serriees  he  was  mentioned  in  despatches, 
IreeeiTed  from  the  amir  of  Afglianistan'^ 
third  class  of  the  cider  of  tiur  Donni  em* 
}»ire,  was  promoted  to  a  hrevet  Hentenant- 
dolonelcy,  and  awarded  the  medal. 

In  the  Qhnlior  campaign  Coreton  com- 
manded a  'brigade  of  caviury  at  the  battle 
of  Ifohatajpur  On  39  Dec.  184S,  was  meh- 
tioned  in  despatches  for  his  distinguished 
services,  was  awarded  the  medal,  and  on 
2  May  1844  was  made  a  companion  of  the 
Bath,-  military  division.  In  t£e  Satlaj  cam- 
taign  he  commanded  the  whole  of  the  cavalry 
jn  the  force  under  Sir  Harry  George  Wakelyn 
Bmith'fq.T.J,  luadtook  part  in  the  reduction 
bf  Dbann-Kote  on  16  Jan.J846,  in  the  ad- 
'Tfcnee  towards  Ludians,  and  in  the  aetjon 
near  Badowal  ota  the  SSnd.  when  it  was  due 
to  thd  admirable  effnts  of  the  cavalry  that 
Ehuth  ontylost  alatm  portion  of  bis  baggage. 

Cureton  commanded  the  cavalry  at  the 
battle  of  Aliwal  on  28  Jan.,  when  he  smashed 
lip  a  large  body  of  the  celebrated  Ayin  troop 
trained  ay  (General  Avitabile,  and  utterly 
looted  the  Sikh  right,  the  16th  lancers 
breaking  a  well-formed  in&ntry  square  of 
Avitabue's  regiment,  and,  notwithstanding 
^e  BteacUness  of  the  enemv,  reforming  and 
chai^ng  back  repeatedly,  ^ir  Harry  Smith 
signally  defeated  the  Sikhs,  and  in  his 
despatch  of  SO  Jan.  said:  *In  Brigadier 
Cureton  her  majesty  has  one  of  those  otHcers 
i&rely  met  with;  the  cool  experience  o£  the 
veteran  soldier  is  combined  with  yoothfnl 
aettvi^;  his  knowledge  of  ontpost  duty  and 
the  able  manner  he  hindles  hia  esvalrr  under 
tifaie  heavieafc  fin  rank  him  among  uie  first 
tavalnr  officers  of  the  age ;  and  I  'beg  to 
draw  ms  excellency's  marked  attention  to 
fhis  honest  enconunm;'  while  Sir  Henry 
Hardinge,  the  govemor^^eneral,  observed: 
'"Thia  officer's  whole  life  nas  been  spent  in 
tite  most  meritorious  exertions  in  Europe 
and  Asia,  and  on  this  occasion  the  skill  and 
Intrepidity  with  which  the  cavalry  force  was 
handled  c^Mained  the  admiration  of  the  army 
■*rhieh  witnessed  their  movements.'  Onreton 
iMmmanded  a  brinde  of  cavalry  at  tbe  battle 
of  Sobraon  on  10  Feb.,  and  wis  agiun  honour- 
ld)Iy  mentioned  in  despatches.   For  his  ser- 


vices in  the  campaign  he  received  the  thanks 
of  parHament,  the  medal  and  dasp,  and  was 
made  an  aide-de-camp  to  the  queen,  witli 
the  rank  of  eoldnel  in  the  army,  on  8  ApriL 
On  7  April  1846  Oureton  was  appointed 
a<^utant-^neral  of  the  qneen's  ibrces  in  thd 
Bast  Indies.  In  the  Punjab,  or  second  Kkii 
War,  Cureton  commanded  the  cavalry  division 
and  three  troops  of  horse  artillery  at  the 
action  at  Ramnagar  on  23  Nor.  1648)  and 
was  -killed  when  leading  the  14th  liffht 
dragoons  to  the  support  of  tiie  0th  light 
eaValiy,  He  was  buried  with  militarf 
bomfurs.  He  was  a  strict  discijpliBarian^ 
but  a  most  genial  and  popular  officer  with 
all  ranks, 

Several  of  his  sons  survived  him,  and 
two  were  distinguished  soldiers.  EdwabA 
BraaoTirB  GtrsBTON  (1622-1894),  lieutenant- 
general,  colonel  of  the  12th  lancers,  became 
an  ens^  in  the  13th  foot  on  21  June  1889-. 
He  was  made  brevet  colonel  26  Bee.  1806, 
major^neral298ept.  1878,  lieutenant-gene- 
ral 1  .mly  1881,  colonel  of  the  9rd  hussars 
19  April  1891,  of  the  7th  dragoon  guards 
23  Sept.  1891,  and  of  the  12th  lancers  SO  April 
1892.  He  exchanged  from  the  ISth  foot  into 
the  8rd  light  dragoons ;  served  with  the  10th 
lancers  at  the  battle  of  Mafaarajpur  on  S9  J)ec, 
1843,  and  received  tito  bronxe  star ;  served 
vrith  his  ovm  regimrat  at  Hudki  on  16I>eeL 
1846,  when  he  was  severely  wounded,  and  at 
Sobraon  on  10  Feb.  1846,  receiving  the  medal 
and  clasp  for  the  campaign.  Having  ex- 
changed with  the  12th  lancers,  he  served  with 
them  in  the  Kaffirwarof  1661-3,  wasthanked 
for  his  services  in  general  orders  (Zondmi 
Gazette,  I  Junel663),  and  received  the  medal. 
He  went  through  theOimean  campaign  from 
8L  July  1866,  took  part  in  the  battle  of  the 
Tchemaya,  in  the  siege  and  capture  of 
Sebaatopol,  and  in  the  o^rattons  around 
Enpatcna,  was  mentioned  in  despatches,  re*- 
ceived  a  brevet  majority,  the  war  medal  with 
elasp,  and  the  Tontiah  medal,  He  vetired 
from  the  active  list  in  1861.  He  died  at 
HiUbrook  River,  Dover,  on  9  Feb:  1894.  He 
msnried  in  1866  a  daupiter  of  Oaptun  John 
Swindlefy. 

Bin  Chablbs  CvBBrov  (1826-1 891 ),  gene- 
ral, Bengal  staff  corps,  was  bom  on  26  Not. 
1826.  He  received  a  commission  as  ensign 
in  the  East  India  Company's  army  on  22  Feb; 
1848.  He  became  brevet  colonel  14  Feb. 
1668,  lieutenant-oolonel  22  Feb.  1669,  major- 
general  22  Feb.  1870,  lieutenant-general 
1  Oct.  1677,  ^eral  1  Dec.  188a  He  was 
appointed  aidjutant  of  the  IStfa  regiment  of 
irregular  cavalry  on  14  Jan.  1846,  havintf 
arrived  in  India  on  24  June  1848.  He  served 
in  the  Satlaj  campugn,  was  presebt  at  tint 
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UtUe  of  Aliwal  on  28  Jan.  1846,  receiTing 
the  medal  and  cU^.  In  the  Punjab  cam- 
pai^  he  was  aid»^e-camp  to  hia  ttkbae 
until  hiB  death  at  the  battle  of  Banuugar 
m  3S  Nor.  1846,  where  he  was  himaelf 
elightlj  wounded.  He  took  part  in  the 
passage  of  the  Chenab  on  2  and  3  Dec.,  m 
the  battle  of  Gujrat,  21  Feb.  1849,  and  in 
the  pursnit,  under  Sir  Walter  Gilbert,  of 
the  Sikh  army,  the  capture  of  Attain  and 
the  occuration  of  Peshawar^  reoMnng  the 
medal  and  clasp. 

He  served  in  the  north-west  frontier  cam- 
paign of  1849  to  1862,  including  the  expedi- 
tion to  the  Usa&ai  in  1849,  and  the  opera- 
tions against  the  Mohmands  in  1861  and 
1852,  receivinff  the  medal  and  clasp.  On 
4  May  1863  he  was  appointed  second  in 
command  of  the  2nd  irre^lar  caTalrr.  He 
took  part  in  the  suppnasion  of  the  Sonthal 
xebelGon  in  1866,  utd  in  the  Indian  mntiny 
in  1867.  He  served  against  the  Sealkote 
mntineers,  and  took  put  in  the  action  of 
Trimu  Ghat,  also  againiBt  the  Gc^ra  rebels. 
He  raised  and  commanded  Cureton's  Mal- 
tani  cavalry,  and  continued  to  command  it 
after  it  became  the  15th  Bengal  cavalry. 
He  served  with  it,  and  bad  charge  of  the 
intelligence  department  throughout  the  cam- 
pa^ns  in  Rohilkhand  and  Oude  in  1868 
and  1659,  and  was  present  at  the  actions  of 
Bhagwala,  Najina,  Bareli,  Shahjelumpur, 
Banai,  Sluhaud,  Bankegaon,  Alahodipur, 
Rasalpur,  Uitaoli,  and  Biawa,  was  eleven 
times  mentioned  in  despatches  published  in 
general  orders,  and  received  the  medal  and 
brevets  of  major  and  Ueutenant-colonel.  He 
distinguished  himaelf  as  a  cavalry  leader, 
and  performed  many  acts  of  great  personal 
htvrerjCLoMbm  Gazette,  17  and28  July  and 
10  Aug.  1858,  and  31  Jan.  and  4  Feb.  1859). 
He  serred  in  the  north-west  frontier  cam- 
paign of  1860,  and  on  2  June  1869  was  made 
a  companion  of  the  order  of  the  Bath,  military 
diviuon. 

He  commanded  the  Oude  division  of  the 
Bengal  army  for  five  years  from  22  Oct. 
1879.  He  was  promoted  to  be  knight  com- 
mander of  the  order  of  the  Bath,  military 
division,  in  May  1891.  He  died  at  East- 
bourne, Sussex,  on  11  July  1^1.  He 
married  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  A. 
Holmes  of  Templemore,  00.  Tipperary,  by 
whom  he  left  three  sons,  two  of  whom 
entered  the  army. 

[India  Office  Beoords;  DaspatehM;  Times, 
t4  Jan.  1849,  14  Jnly  1881.  and  18  Feb.  18S4 ; 
€fflat.Hsg.  March  1848;  United  Service  Jonmal, 
Hareh  1849;  CanDon'a  Historical  Kecords  of 
the  I2th  LoneeiSithe  14th  Id^t  Drsgoon^  and 
Uu  18th  lancers;  Kapler's  Hist.  <tf  the  War 


in  the  Peninsula ;  Kayo's  Hist,  of  the  War  m 
Afghanistan,  1838-42;  Eaje'sSst.  of  the  Sepoy 
War ;  MaUeson's  Hist,  of  the  Indian  Mutiny; 
IWkvell's  Second  Sikh  War ;  Archer's  Fanjab 
Oampaign,  1848-9;  The  Sikfas  and  the  8ikh 
Wars  by  Googh  and  Innes ;  Army  IdstaJ 

B.  H.  V. 

OUBTIS,  JOBN  (1791-1862),  entomo- 
logist, bom  at  Norwi(m  on  8  Sept.  1791,  was 
son  of  Charles  Curtis,  an  engraver  on  stone 
and  a  sign  painter,  who  died  when  John 
was  four  years  old.  As  a  child  Curtis  was 
drawn  to  the  study  of  insect  life.  While 
studying  as  a  boy  with  Bichard  Walker,  a 
local  naturalist,  the  botany  and  entomology 
of  the  ponds  and  marshes  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Norwich,  he  contracted  a  severe 
attack  of  rheumatic  fever.  When  about 
sixteen  yean  of  age  Curtis  was  placed  in  a 
lawyer's  oSeo  as  a  writing  derk,  out,  finding 
the  position  distasteful,  went  in  1811  to  live 
at  Costesser,  a  Tillage  near  Norwich,  with 
Simon  Willdn  [q.  T.J,  where  he  met  many 
scientific  natiualisto,  the  BeT.  William 
Kirby  [q.  t,^,  the  Bev.  John  Burrell,  and 
others.  During  this  period  Curtis  was  placed 
for  a  time  with  a  Mr.  Edwards  of  Bungay  to 
learn  engraving,  and,  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  works  of  Latreille,  b^%n  sys- 
tematically to  dissect,  draw,  and  describe 
insects,  and  to  engrave  them  on  copper.  His 
first  published  work  was  on  the  plates  to 
Kirby  and  Spence's '  Introduction  to  Ento- 
mology,' 1815-26. 

During  a  visit  to  Eirby  at  Barham,  near 
Ipswich,  Curtis  made  the  aeqnuntance  of 
William  Spence  [q.  v.]  and  Alexander  Mso- 
leay  [q.T.],  seCTetaryof  the  Linuean  Society, 
and  assisted  £irby  in  bringing  out  descrip- 
tions of  Australian  insects,  published  in  the 
'  Transactions  of  the  Linnean  Society,'  and 
in  other  work.  In  1817  Curtis  accompanied 
Kirby  to  London,  and  was  presented  to  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  president  of  the  Koyal  Society, 
who  granted  him  the  free  use  of  his  library, 
and  introduced  him  to  Dr.  William  Elford 
Leach  [q.  v.],  keeper  of  the  zoological  collec- 
tion in  the  British  Museum,  with  whom 
Curtis  studied  shells.  At  Dr.  Leach's  house 
he  met  James  Charles  Dale,  of  Glonvilie 
Wotton,  Sherborne,  called  'the  father  of 
British  entomology '  (Newman's  Sntomolo* 
gist,  vi.  56),  and  Dale  (d.  6  Feb.  1872)  bfr* 
came  his  lifelong  friend  and  patron. 

During  his  early  days  in  Ixmdon,  Curtis 
execnted  much  botanical  drawing  and  en* 
graving  for  Uie  Horticultural  and  Linnean 
Societies.  He  became  a  fellow  of  the  Lin- 
nean Society  in  1822,  and,  after  meeting 
Baron  Cuvier  and  Latreille,  began  his  great 
work  *  British  Entomology,'  the  first  number 
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^  which  appeared  in  1824,  dedicated  to 
Kirhj.  The  work  extended  to  sixteen 
Tolomes,  and  was  completed  in  1839;  it 
appeared  in  193  parts,  with  770  plates  ex- 
'qtuaitelj  drawn,  the  figures  of  the  rarer  and 
more  MaatiM  species  being  coloured,  and 
in  muj  instanoes  the  plants  ujHm  which 
they  am  fijund.  In  the  production  of  this 
momUBental  work  Ciurtii  was  greatly  asststed 
1^  Ua  friend  J.  0.  Dale,  with  specimens,  in- 
fonnatioB,  and  pecuniary  aid.  In  the  '  Bri- 
tish flntomolwy '  Dale's  name  is  on  almost 
«Tery  page,  ai^  it  was  from  his  collection 
that  Curtis  derived  a  vast  portion  of  the 
material  from  which  his  elaborate  work  was 
drawn  up.  The  two  worked  hand  in  hand, 
and  their  names  cams  to  lie  coDsiderad 
synonyms. 

Curier  pronounced  Curtis's  '  British  En- 
tomology to  be  *  the  paragon  of  perfection,' 
hut  its  success  was  much  hindered  by  the 
attacks  of  James  Francis  Stephens  [q.  v.]  in 
Jus '  Illustrations  of  British  Entomouir '  and 
elsewhere.  Oortis  was  defended  bylmle  m 
Xoudon's  'Muraiine  of  Natonl  msttny.' 
'In  Jmie  1826  Curtis  and  1Mb  made  an  ex- 
;pedition  to  Scotland,  and  in  Edinbiuv^  met 
etir  Walter  Scott,  arrayed  in  the  uniiorm  of 
the  Scots  royal  bodyguard.  After  a  tour 
which  included  some  of  the  western  islands, 
they  returned  to  Edinburgh  on  August  20, 
having  added  more  than  thirty  new  species 
to  the  list  of  British  insects.  In  1830  Curtis 
visited  France,  and  collected  insects  from 
Bordeaux  to  Fr6jus  with  great  results,  in- 
■restigating  the  quarries  of  Aix  in  Provence, 
where  were  obtamed  the  fossil  insects  col- 
lected by  Lyell  and  Sfurchison.  Curtis's 
entomolo^cai  collection  was  sold  by  auction 
and  transported  to  Ifelboume;  but  Dale's 
collection,  on  which  he  woi^ed  with  his  son, 
Hr.  C.  W.  Dale,  lenuuns  in  tlus  eonntry, 
and '  enables  tlw  student  in  many  cases  to 
Tsrify  OnrUuan  species  that  would  be  other- 
wise doubtful '  ^ktotiudtiffiati  MontAfy 
M^aavM,  viii.  26o). 

"Fvt  manr  years^  Curtis  made  a  special 
atndy  of  the  habits  and  economy  or  the 
vaziouB  species  of  insects  ii^nrtons  to  garden 
and  form  produce,  and  communicated  the 
results  of  nis  investigations  to  the  '  Gar- 
dener's Chronicle'  under  the  signature '  Buri- 
Gola,'  and  to  the  'Journal  of  the  Boyal 
Agricultural  Society.'  Thesewerepuhlished 
in  a  volume  entitled  '  Farm  Insects :  being 
the  natural  History  and  Economy  of  the  Iq- 
sects  injurious  to  the  Held  Crops  of  Great 
Bntain  and  Ireland,  and  also  toose  which 
infest  Bams  and  Granaries.  With  sugges- 
.ti<ms  fcnr  their  deatmetion.  Blustrated  with 
mumerous  engravings,'  GUs^w,  186Q,  8vo ; 


2nd  edit  London,  1883.  Curtis  had  been 
awarded,  on  25  Nov.  1841,  a  civil  list  pen- 
sion of  100/.,  which  was  increased  by  60/. 
on  16  April  1861,  when  his  eyesight  failed 
through  the  strain  of  his  microscopical  in- 
vestintions.  He  was  prraident  of  the  En- 
tomolo^cal  Society  in  1866,  one  of  the  aix 
honorary  membera  (tf  the  Entomokvieal  So- 
ciety of  France,  and  a  memW  of  vaiiona 
other  learned  societies  in  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica. Curtis  died  at  Belitha  Villas,  Isling* 
ton,  London,  on  6  Oct.  1862,  leaving  a  widow 
and  several  children.  His  elder  bT0th«r» 
Charles  M.  Curtis,  who  predeceased  him, 
was  emploved  by  J.  F.  Stephens  as  his  first 
artist  in  the  earlier  volumes  of  his '  Illus- 
trations  of  British  Entomology.' 

Besides  the  works  referred  to  above  Curtis 
wrote:  1.  *  A  Guide  to  the  arrangement  of 
British  Insects;  being  a  Catalogue  of  all 
the  named  species  hitherto  discovered  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,'  London,  1829, 
6vo ;  2nd  edit,  enlaced,  London,  1837,  8vo. 
3.  *  The  Genera  of  &itish  Coleoptera,  trans- 
ferred iirom  the  original  flguzes  in  266  platea 
of  ''British  Entomolc«y7"  London,  1868^ 
4to.  3. '  The  Genera  of  British  Lepidopiera, 
transferred  from  the  original  figures  in  198 
platea  of  "British  £hitomology,"*  Ijond<xi, 
1668, 4to;  and  very  numerous  papers  contri* 
buted  to  various  scientific  journals,  the 
*  Transactions '  of  the  Linnean  and  Entomo- 
logical Societies,  also  an  appendix  on  the  in- 
sects of  the  Arctic  region  in  Koss's '  Journal.' 

[Chambem's  Norfolk  Tonr,  1829,  introduKion, 
p.  60 ;  Freeman's  Life  of  the  R«v.  W.  Kirby, 
1862.  p.  426;  AtbMueom,  1862,  ii,  462;  Notios 
snr  John  CovtlB,  by  J.  0.  Westwood  in  Aonales 
de  la  Soeiiti  EQtomologiqDs  d«  France,  4th  ser. 
tome  3,  trimestre  de  286S ;  private  inCormatioikl 

J.H-B.  , 

OnBW^,HENBT(1846-1893),Angl(H 
Indian  journalist  and  author,  was  desonraed 
from  the  Curwens  of  Workington  Hall,  a 
well-known  family  in  Oumbexland.  He  was 
son  of  Henry  Curwen,  rector  of  Working- 
ton, a  younger  son  of  Henry  Curwen  (1783- 
1860)  of  Workington,  by  Dora,  daughter  of 
General  GK)ldie,  and  wasbom  at  Womngton 
Hall  in  1846.  He  was  educated  at  Roesall 
School,  and  then  settled  for  a  time  in  Lon- 
don, where  he  worked  for  John  Camden 
Hotten  [q.  t.},  the  publisher.  He  had  a 
chief  hand  in  compiling  several  books  which 
bear  only  the  publishers  name  on  the  title-  1 
page.  Among  these  was  the  '  Goldm 
Treasury  of  Thought.*  His  first  literary . 
production  under  his  own  name  was  a 
volume  tnunalatiopB  of  French  poe^r 
called  'Echoes  from  French  FtMts,^  and 
published  by  Hotten  in  August  1870.  I( 
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tontamed  rerse  tranalatione  from  Alfred  de 
Miuset,  Lamartme,  Baudelaire,  and  others, 
vUch  ahowed  insight  into,  and  appreciatiion 
of,  F^nch  poetry.  Edgar  Allan  Foe  attrac- 
ted him,  and  he  translated  from  the  French 
Baudelaire's  '  Study  of  the  Life  and  Writ- 
ings of  Poe'  in  1872.  He  also  contributed 
a  renr  i^iiipathettc  account  of  Poe's  career 
to  tne  'Weitmi&Bttt  Beview/  in  which 
be'  also  iroAa  WHoe  elaborate  articles  on 
other  Buffering  autliors,  vis.  Henri  ifCur^fer, 
Ni)Tali«,  Peton,  Balzac,  and  Andrfi  Chenier. 
These  articles,  which  appeared  between  1871 
and  1873,  were  pohlished  coUectiTely  in  two 
Tolomes  in  December  1874,  under  she  title 
of  '  Sorrow  and  Song ;  Studies  of  Literary 
Struggle.'  Towards  the  dose  of  1873  Cur- 
%ett  published  a  readable  account  o^  English 
bbok^Uers  and  publisherB,  under  the  title 
of '  A  History  or  Booksellers ;  the  New  and 
the  Old.'  In  1876  there  followed  a  volume 
of  short  stories,  the  first  of  many,  called 
'  Within  Bohemia,  or  Love  in  London,' 

In  1876  Curwen  \eh  England  for  India, 
irtneh  wu  thenceforth  his  home.  General 
Kusan  Lees  [q.  v.],  who  had  then  recently 
aeqoired  the  'Times  of  India,*  an  Anglo- 
fodian  paper  published  in  Bombay,  selected 
Oorwen  as  assistant  editor,  imder  Mr.  Qrattau 
Geary,  the  editor,  Curwen,  soon  after  his 
arrival,  described  in  the  paper  a  tour  through 
tbe  districts  stricken  by  t£e  great  famine  of 
187n-7. 

Though  immersed  in  journalism,  Curwen 
found  time  to  continue  his  literaiy  eiforts. 
In  August  1879  was  published  'Plodding 
on ;  or,  the  Jog  Trot  to  Fame  and  Fortune7 
the  last  volume  that  appeared  under  his 
name.  A  short  anonymous  novel,  called 
'  Zit  and  Zoe/  an  imaginative  description  of 
tl»  earliest  condition  of  mankind  uom  the 
Darwinian  point  of  view,  was  reprinted  from 
^Blackwood's  Magazine*  in  1^.  It  was 
Allowed  in  1888  by  a  'longer  story  in  two 
volumes,  called '  Lady  Bluebeard,'  a  story  of 
Jnodem  society.  Curwen's  last  effort  in  fic- 
tion abpesred  in  1891,  under  the  title  of 
'  Dr.  Hermione.'  It  is  marked  by  the  same 
tharacteris^cs  as  the  other  two — slightness 
of  plot,  picturesque  description  of  scenery, 
ana  insight  into  character. 
"  Meanwhile  in  1880  CnrWeu  became  chief 
tlditbr  of  the  'Times  of  India.'  He  con- 
ducted the  paper  in  a  scrupulous  spirit  of 
fklm^,  and  raised  it  to  a  high  rank  among 
Anglo-Indian  joum^s.  General  Lees,  the 
proprietor  of  the  paper,  who  died  in  1889, 
ofi'erod  Curwen  by  will  the  first  refusal  ui 
|he  whole  concern.  This  Curwen  accepted, 
luid  became  proprietor  with  bis  manager,  Mr. 
Charles  Kane.  Soott  afterwards  bis  health 


failed.  He  died  on  22  Feb.  1892,  on  board 
the  P.  &  O.  Bteamsbip  Havenna,  three  days 
after  leaving  Bombay.  He  was  buried  at 
sea.  A  brass  mural  tablet  was  placed  in 
St.  Oliomas's  Cathedral,  Bombay,  by  his 
friends.   Curwen  was  unmairieiL 

[PenoBsl  isftHwation ;  obitnurr  bdticee  (ri 
the  Indian  pnsa,  privately  eaUacteiand  printed 
at  the  Times  of  India  preis,  ISSB;  Cidtfatta 
B«riew,  October  I69S,  artide  by  Fn^assw  lli 
UacofillaD  (reprinted  in  author's  Globe-Trottsv 
in  India  asA  other  Essays,  .  The.pnssBli 

wrir«r's  Essays  on  Engliih  Histivy  is  dedicated 
to  Conren's  memory.}  B.  ^.  K.  , 

CUSINS,  Sra  WILLIAM  GEORGE 
(1833-1893),  pianist  and  conductor,  was 
bom  in  Lcaidon  on  14  Oct.  1838.  Pbr  « 
short  time  he  was  one  of  the  children  of  the 
Chapel  Royal,  St.  James's,  but  at  the  age  of 
elevm  he  entered  the  Brussels  Conservatoire 
of  Music,  where  for  two  years  he  studied 
composition,  pianoforte,  and  violin  under 
F^tis  and  others.  In  December  1,847,  at  the 
age  of  fourteen,  Cnsins  won  a  king's  seholaF- 
ship  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  (Lon- 
don), to  which  ho  was  reflected  in  1849^ 
his  teachers  at  the  Academy  were  Cipriani 
Potter,  Charles  Lucas,  Stemdale  Bennet^ 
and  Sainton.  Doubtless  through  the  in- 
fluence of  his  uncle,  George  Frederick  An- 
derson, master  of  the  music  to  Queen  Vic^ 
toria,Cusins  was  appointed  organist  of  Queail 
Victoria's  private  chywl  at  mndsor  in  iew» 
and  in  the  same  year  he  entered  as  a  TioHnist 
the  orchestra  of  the  Royal  Italian  Opera: 
where,  and  at  the  Philharmonic,  he  played 
under  Costa.  In  1851  he  was  made  an  as^ 
aistant  professor  of  the  Royal  Acadeidy  of 
Music,  and  subsequently  professor.  I^m 
1867,  in  succession  to  StOTudale  Bennett, 
to  1888,  he  conducted  die  concepts  of  the 
Plulharmonic  Society,  and  in  that  capacity 
brought  Brahms's  Gframan  Requiem  to  its 
first  hearing  in  ^lia  country  on  2  April  1873. 
In  1870,  upon  the  resignation  of  his  nnde-, 
G.  F.  Andemon,  Cusins  was  appointed  master 
of  th«i  masic  to  Queen  Victoria,  which  post 
he  held  for  twAnty-three  years.  He  coit- 
ducted  the  London  Select  C%oir  in  1886,  and 
In  the  same  year  was  appointed  to  a  pro^ 
fessoiship  of  the  pianoforte  in  the  Guildnall 
School  of  Music.  He  was  elected  an  hon. 
member  of  the  academy  of  St.  Cecilia,  Rome-, 
1683,  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  firom 
Queen  Victoria  at  Osborne  on  5  An^.  1899, 
and  the  cross  of  Isabella  the  Catholic  from 
the  Queen  of  Spain  in  189S.  On  31  Aug. 
1893  he  died  suddenly,  from  infloenza,  at 
Bemouchamps,  in  the  Aidennes.  His  re- 
mains were  temporarily  interred  at  Spa,  and 
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^eiatored  ui  Kaiual  Green  cemetery  on 
S0  0et.l8d4. 

.  CuuMf  who  WAS  an  exoelleot  wuuBt, 
fUyed  at  the  Gewandhaiu  (Leipzigf)i  Berlin, 
Philharmotiic,  Crystal  Palace,  and  other 
important  concerts.  His  oc»Dapositiona,  ex- 
cliuiTe  of  anthemst  pianoforte  pieces,  and 
'0<mffB,  include  a '  Rojal  Wedding  Sexwata' 
(1863);  'Gideon,'  an  oratorio  {GloueeBter 
foedvaX,  1871) ;  'Te  Daum/  for  mU,  ohonu, 
and  orchestra  (Sacred  Harmonic  Society, 
24  Feb.  1882) ; jubilee  cantata,  'Grant  the 
Queen  a  Long  Life '  (state  concerts,  1887) ; 
Symphony  in  C  (St.  James's  Hall,  18  June 
1892);  two  concert  overtures:  (l)'LeBTrflr 
TaiUaun  da  la  Uer'  (lS6d),  and  (2}  '  liove's 
Xoboui's  Loat '  (187 £ ) ;  a  concerto  lor  piano- 
iivrte  in  A  minor,  and  one  for  violin ;  Septet 
£)r  wlndinatraaents  and  double  bass  (1891); 
Trio  in  0  minor  (1882) ;  Sonata  for  piano- 
forte and  violin  in  A  minor  (1893).  He 
edited  an  important  collection  of  Bongs  set 
to  words  'by  Tennyson  (1880)  and  SiAu- 
mann's  pianoforte  compositions  (1864-5). 

Gnuns  also  published  an  interesting  and 
valuable  pamphlet  entitled  '  Handel's 
IfMsiali:  an  Exafnination  of  the  Original 
and  some  Omtemporaiy  MSS.'  (1874),  and 
]be  contributed  to  Sir  Geoi;ge  Grove's '  Dio- 
tionary  of  lluuc  and  Musicians'  an  important 
arUde  cn  tliB.cpmpoiier  3t^uL 

[OiOT^i  IMettonSBy  id  Mnsie  and  Kastoiana, 
L  424;  Jhbm  S.  Brom  and  8.  8.  Strattoo's 
Briti^  Mosteal  Btof$ra|Ay;  Musical  Herald, 
Psnmber  1893;  Hu.  CaL;  wnrtOa  in- 
f orBiati(Hi.J  %  Q.  £. 

CTTSSAKB,  JOHN  EDWDT  (1837- 
1899),  antiquary,  born  in  Plymouth  80  Oct. 
1837,  claimed  descent  &om  the  family  of  De 
Gusaoce  or  Gusaocia,  settled  in  Burgundy  in 
the  thirteen^  century.  Upon  the  revoca^ 
tion  of  the  edict  of  Nantea  m  1685,  Thomas 
de  Gusance,  son  of  Claude  and  Isabella  de 
FoKtenoy  lua  wife,  left  France  and  settled 
£rst  in  Hampshire  and  then  in  -Jwn^ca. 
Cussans,  who  claimed  descent  from  this 
Tlionuui.de0u8ance,waa  the  fifth  child  of 
Thomas  Cussans,  who  bad  been  a  lieutraant 
in  the 'Madras  horse  aittUery,  by  his  , wife 
Matilda  Ann  (Goodman).  After  education 
at  North  Hill  School,  Plymouth,  he  entered 
a  commrercial  house,  in  -  connection  with 
which  he  visited  America  (1858)  and  Russia 
(1861).  After  hismaniagfi  in  1863  he  be- 
came a  professed  author  and  devoted  the 
beat  part  of  his  life  to  heraldic  and  genea^ 
logical  studies.  In  both  these  departments 
he  aehieved  work  of  lasting  value.  His  first 
work,  ;*  The  Grammtx  of  Heraldry^  with  the 
AYmwifll  ISearings  of  aU  the  I^anded  Gentry 


27  Cynric 

in  England  prior  to  the  Sixteenth  Ceatuir' 
(London,  1866, 8vo),  Was  followed  in  1868 
by  his  betteNknown  '  Handboi^<^Henddi^ 
.  .  .  with  Inatructions  for  -  tracing  Pedi- 
grees and  deciphering  Manusoi^»tS,'  a'  book 
remarkable  for  its  attnotite  ol«amees(La»> 
dosi,  8vo,  several  ecbtions).  In  the  meaor 
time  Cussans^  who  eetabUshad  liia  luhae  in 
the  north  of  London,  had  wmmraoed  those 
itndiM  into  the  gsBeelogiaal  and  other 
qiuties  of  Hertfcmahire  which  resulted,  after 
fifteen  years*  labour,  in  the  completion  of  his 
most  important  work,  'A  History  of  Hert- 
fordshire, containing  an  account  of  the  De- 
scents of  the  various  Manors,  Pedigrees  of 
Families,  Antiquities,  I<ocal>  C(ntotu,'fcc.' 
(Hertford,  16  parts  forming  three  folio 
volumes,  1870-81).  Cuseans's  work  is  an  im- 
portant supplement  to  the  existing  histories 
oi  Chauncey-and  Clutterbaok.  ybm  pyeffce 
was  dated  m>m  4  Wyndham  Crescent,  Junc^ 
tion  Boad,  London,  on  Christmas  day:188Q. 
Cussans  subsequently  moved  to  46  St.  John's 
Park,  Upper  HoUoway,  whwe  he  died  on 
11  Sept.  1899.  From  1881  to  1897  Cussank 
had  been  seinetary  of  the  Anglo-CalUbmian 
Bank  in  Austin  Fxiao.  ok  married,  on 
10  Marah  1S6&  Emma  Prior,  second  survii^ 
iug  daughter  of  Zobn  Ward  of  Hackn^,  by 
whom  Im  left  eight  children. 

tTiaui,  13  and  lA  Sept.  18M;  AaQqaary, 
OetobMT  1S89;  AtfaoMra.  189B,  it  SOa>; 
HortfordddTb  Hereon,  28  Sept.  189B ;  piiTate 
inforsiation;  Cassaars  in  British  Ma- 

seam.]  T.  8. 

CTNItIC  (d.  660  9),  king  of  Uie  Gewissas 
or  West  Saxons,  the  son  of  Cerdic  [a.  v.],  is 
said  to  have  landed  with  Cerdic  at  Cerdica- 
ora,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Itchen,  in  495,  to 
have  taken  part  in  his  battles,  and  with  him 
to  have  been  raised  to  the  kingship  in  518. 
Some  genealogies,  however,  make  him  the 
son  of  Creoda,  who  is  represented  as  the  son 
of  Cerdic,  and  this  would  remove  the  diffi- 
culty as  to  the  length  of  life  attributed  to 
him  by  the  generuly  accepted  leoord.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  his  name  may  be 
'an  abstraction  from  the  establishment  of 
the  c^nerice'  or  kingship  (PunausR).'  He 
is  said  to  have  succeed^  nis  father  Cerdic 
in  534,  and  to  have  reigned  twenty-ux  years. 
After  the  battle  of  Mount  Badon  in  520,  the 
pn^xess  landward  of  the  West  Saxons  has 
been  supposed  to  have  been  checked  for  s^me 
thirty  years,  during  which  thejr  are  pioR- 
tured  lying  quiet  '  within  the  limits  of  our 
Hampshire'  (GkebnX  Be  this  aa  it  may,  in 
552  Pynrie  is  said  to  h»v6  fought  with  the 
Britons  at  the  place  cabled  Srarobyrig,  o; 
Old  Samnii  and  to  have  put  them  to  fli^It(  { 
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lie  probably  stonned  the  fortress.  He  agun 
fouffht  with  them  in  666,  in  conjunction 
wiuL  his  son  Oeawlin  at  Beranbyrif,  pro- 
bably BarbiuT  camp  in  Wiltshire.  Of  this 
batue  Henry  of  Huntingdon  gives  an  account, 
■which  of  course  cannot  be  accepted  as  his- 
torical. Cynric  is  said  to  have  died  in  660, 
■and  to  hare  been  snmeeded  br  Oeawlin, 
That  he  also  had  a  Km  who  la  oalled  Outita 
Tests  on  as  good  authority  as  we  have.  A 
third  son,  Oaownlff  has  also  been  giran  }am, 


but  it  seems  probable  that  he  was  the  son 
of  Cutfaa.  That  Cuthwulf  was  a  son  of 
Cynric  seems  not  to  rest  on  good  authority. 
There  are,  however,  so  many  apparent  dis- 
crepancies between  the  pedigreee  of  the  early 
descendants  of  Cerdic  that  it  is  dangerous 
to  ^eak  dogmatically  on  the  subject. 

[A.  8.  Ckron.  ed.  Plummer,  vho  compares  the 
W.  Saxon  pedigrees  in  the  notes  of  his  vol.  li.; 
H.  Hontingdon  (Botls  Ser.) ;  QoMt's  Oriff.  Oslt. ; 
Green's  Uakii^  of  EngUad.]  W.  H. 


BAOBE,  twenty-third  Bisoir.  [See 
Bbahd,  Sis  Hbvbt  Boutbbxx  Wjloam, 

1814-1892.] 

PAFT,  MCHARD  (1836-1900),  cricketer, 
was  bom  at  Nottingham  on  2  Nov.  1836, 
and  lumed  cricket  as  a  boy  from  George 
Butler  and  Harry  Hall,  both  old  county 
players.  Daft  commenced  his  career  as  an 
amateur  in  1867,  and  played  for  the  gentle- 
men in  1866,  wlwn  be  received  a  priie  bat ; 
hat  from  me  cloee  oi  that  ^ear  he  oom- 
BOieed  to  pUy  as  a  professional  for  Not- 
tiivhamshire,  which  county  he  served  regu- 
larly until  1881.  He  was  probably  at  his 
best  between  1861  and  1876,  and  in  the 
early  seventies  he  had  no  superior  but  Dr. 
W.  G.  Grace.  His  most  creditable  scores 
include  116  for  the  North  v.  the  South  at 
Lord's  in  1862  (without '  giving  the  ghost  of 
a  chance').  111  at  Old  Traffbrd  in  1867 
for  the  All  England  Eleven  against  the 
Uiuted  and  the  bowling  of  George  Freeman, 
102  fortthe  Players  in  1872,  and  161  for 
Nottinghamshire  v.  Yorkshire  at  Trent 
Bridge  in  June  1873.  He  captained  the 
Notting^iam  team  for  nine  years,  after  the 
retirement  of  Geo^  Parr  [q.  v.],  and  main- 
tained the  high  poution  oif'his  county.  In 
1879  he  took  a  team  composed  of  some  of 
the  best  Torkshire  and  Nottin^uunsbire  pro- 
Ibssionala  to  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
He  was  in  his  early  days  an  extremely  fine 
field,  and  after  relinqnishing  firs^dass 
cricket  he  often  made  enormous  scores  as  an, 
amateur  against  good  players.  In  1891  he 
was  indued  once  more  (as  substitute  for 
Shrewsbnrv)  to  represent  Nottinghamshire 
at  the  Oyii,  and  also  played  for  his  county 
at  Clifton  and  Trent  Bridge.  As  a  batsman 
he  was  distinguished  for  elegance  and  style. 
Tall  and  well  proportioned,lie  held  himself 
remarkably  well,  and '  utilised  every  inch  of 
his  height.*  He  held  the  bat  *  lightly  as 
r^rds  ^9  left  bftP^  putting  great  |»e8siirp 


on  the  handle  with  the  forefinger  of  his  riglit. 
His  style  of  play  was  without  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  flourish.  The  easy  war  ha 
would  play  back  at  a  good  length  ball  on 
the  ofT-stump  was  worth  goingmiles  to  see. 
WiUsher  once  said  to  me,  "  When  Richard 
plays  that  ball  I  always  feel  aa  if  he  said,  *  If 
that's  all  you  can  do,  Ned,  yon'd  better  put 
somebody  else  on  at  once ' " '  (Caitot, 
Seventy^  Not  Out,  1899,  p.  129).  In  « 
period  when  matches  were  fewer  and  pitches 
ha  more  uncertain  than  at  present  Daft 
never  scored  a  thousand  runs  during  a  season; 
but  in  1867  and  again  in  1870  he  had  an 
average  over  fifty,  while  in  1867  he  attuned 
an  average  of  sixty-seven.  In  his  last  years 
he  often  stood  umpire,  and  in  1893  he  issued 
his  interesting  recollections  under  the  title 
*  Kings  of  Cricket,'  to  which  waa  prefixed  an 
essay  by  Mr.  Andrew  Lang.  Daft  retired 
to  the  native  place  of  his  old  captain,  Geoive 
Parr,  at  RadcIyffe-on-Trent,  where  he  had  a 
small  brewery.  There  he  died  on  18  July 
1900,  leaving  two  sons. 

[l)aft'8  Kings  of  Cricket  (with  poziraits); 
Oa%n's  SeveDl^KtDft  Not  Ont,  passim;  W.  Q. 
Grace's  Cridnting  Reminiscences,  1899,  p.  337 ; 
Ba^jitsinlui's  Jubilee  Book  of  Cricket,  1897.  p. 
418;  Cricket,  Angut  1891;  Ftnes's  Sporting 
Motes  and  Sketches,  1892;  Gale's  £dioes 
from  Old  Cricket  F1«Mr,  1896;  Lillrwhite's 
Cricket  Scores  and  Biographies ;  Wieden's 
Cricketen*  Almanack,  1901,  liv;  Timea  and 
DaUy  News,  19  July  190O.]  T.  8. 

DALBISB,  JOHN  (d.  1648),  soldier,  is 
said  to  have  been  oriffinuly  a  felt-dresser  at 
Strasburg,  and  was  during  the  early  part  oi 
the  Thirty  Years'  war  paymaster  to  Count 
Mansfeld  {Court  and  nne$  cf  Charlct  I,  iu 
206, 21 1 ;  cf.  Cat.  State  Ptwera,  Dom.  1620- 
1631,  pp.  43,  267,  496).  About  1627  he 
enterad  the  Englifui  service,  and  was  one  of 
Buckingham's  chief  militaiy  advisers  during 
the  expedition  to  the  Isle  <n  JEUi4  (Oawt  ami 
fime»<^ Charles i,l see).  'Piaexeenency^ 
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eltief  counsel  in  the  nurtial  put,*  wntes 
Hcauy  de  Vio^  '  is  Monsieur  Dolbier,  a  man 
d  gxwt  experience,  but  not  of  that  strength 
of  onderstanding  and  other  parts  as  are 
necessary '  (Hiwdwieke  State  Papen,  ii.  25). 
In  January  1^  the  king  oommissioned 
DallHer,  jointly  with  Sit  William  Balfour, 
to  raise  a  thousand  German  horse  for  his 
service.  The  House  of  Comnums  suspected 
that  the  kins  meant  to  employ  them  to  snp- 
preu  Enffliah  libertiea,  and  Dalbier  was 
vebenMntly  attacked  in  the  house  as  a  traitor 
and  a  papist  (Rubhwobth,  i.  613,  616,  62S ; 
et  Gaxdinbb,  Sittory  qf  England,  tL  224, 
908,318).  The  kinff  in  reply  countermanded 
the  order  to  bring  the  horse  to  England,  and 
Dalbier  subsequently  mtered  the  Swedish 
serrioe.  At  the  oaptureof  New  Brandenburg 
he  was  taken  prisoner  by  TiUy,  and  Charles  t, 
through  Burlemachi,  solicited  his  release  {tb. 
Ti.  224;  Cal.  8taU  Papers,  Bom.  16S1-3, 
pp.  34, 61, 122).  He  returned  to  Eneland 
in  December  1632,  and  was  the  first  to  bring 
authentic  news  of  the  death  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus  at  LiitUB  (fimrt  ^  C^uu-Ua  I,  ii. 
SOS,  206, 211). 

When  the  civil  war  b^^an  Dalbier  became 
qaartermaster^feneral  aiM  6aptain  of  a  troop 
of  hone  in  the  anny  of  the  £azl  of  Eewni, 
•sd  HTTed  nndarhim  until  the  fmnstioa  of 
the  New  Model  ([Pbacoox,  jirmjf  Ziett,  pp. 
28,IS8).  His  services  were  highly  TalueoDTf 
Essex,  who  obtained  his  release  from  impri- 
sonment for  debt  {Lord*'  Journals,  iv.  681, 
716,  vi.  44, 47).  After  the  disaster  in  Corn- 
wall in  1644,  Dalbier,  who  was  summoned 
to  London  as  a  witness,  was  under  some 
suspicion  of  misconduct  himself  (Command 
JoumaU,  iu.  644,  iv.  48),  Both  Waller  and 
Essex  pressingly  demanded  his  return  to  the 
army,  *  His  aownce,' wrote  the  latter, 'hath 
been  the  loss  of  five  hundred  horse  already ' 
{Cat.  State Paper$t  Dom.  1644-6,  pp.  16,  96, 
106).  At  the  formation  of  die  New  Model  he 
lost  his  ecHumand,  and  his  regiment  <^  h<»M 
was  sent  to  serve  under  Genoral  Massey  (tS, 
pp.  830, 410,  443, 497).  Dalbier  was,  how- 
ever, ai^KHnted  to  command  ths  forces  sent 
to  besisffe  Basing,  but  could  not  take  it  till 
Cromwell  joined  him  with  heavy  guns  (God- 
wur,  dvU  War  m  Hamp^ire,  pp.  218,  234 ; 
SfBioe,  AngUa  Eediviva,  p.  149).  He  then 
besiwed  Donnington  CasUe,  which  surren- 
dered on  30  March  1646,  and  finally  took 
part  in  the  siege  of  Wallingford  (HoKsr, 
The  Batttee  of  Newiwy,  pp.  204,  234  ;  Cai. 
State  Pttpere,  Dom.  1646-7,  pp.  399,  418;). 

In  1648  Dalbier,  discontented  at  being 
nnemployed,  went  over  to  the  royalists,  and 
joined  tlie  Duke  of  Boekinf^am  in  his  rising 
m  Surrey.  When  Buokin^iam'a  fiwMi  were 
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defeated  at  St.  Neoto  (6  July  16i8)  Dalbier 
was '  hewed  in  pieces '  by  the  parliamenta^ 
soldiers  '  to  express  their  detestation  of  hu 
treachery '  (Litdlow,  Memoirs,  ed.  1891,  i. 
198 ;  CuBENSON,  Sebeliion,  xi.  104). 

According  to  Carlyle  '  it  was  from  Dalbier 
that  CromweU  first  of  all  learned  the  me- 
chanical part  of  soldiering  *  (  Cromtoell,  i.  216, 
ed.1671).  The  statement  is  based  on  Heath, 
who  says  that  CromweU  learned  to  discipUne 
his  soldiers '  from  an  exact  observation  <^ 
some  Teterao  commanders,  via.  Colonel  Dal- 
bier, whom  he  had  by  (neat  soma  of  adTance 
mtmey  and  as  extraordinary  paj  aHured  to 
his  side '  (Flt^elkm,  p.  24).  As  Dalbier 
served  under  Essex  and  not  in  the  arn^  til 
the  eastern  association,  the  stovy  is  in^nH 
bable. 

[A  short  MUb  of  Dalbier  is  given  In  HonmVi 
Battles  of  Newbury,  p.  110,  2Qd  edit.,  whuA 
also  contains  some  of  his  letters,  pp.  81,  83 ; 
othara  are  priaied  in  the  Beport  of  the  Hist. 
M88.  Comm.  on  the  Duke  of  Portland's  MSS.,  i, 
186.  317.  314.  See  also  Qardlner's  GnKt.  Cinl 
War  and  History  of  EuUnd  under  ■  Dalbier.'] 

0  H  F 

DALE,  BOBERT  WILUAm'  (1829- 
1696),  eongrwationalist  divine,  elder  8Ut> 
viving^Bon  of  Robert  Dale  (d.  1869)  by  his 
wife,  Kliiabeth  Young  (d.  1864),  was  oom 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Hary'^  Newington 
Butte,  Suney,  on  1  Dec  1629.  His  parents 
were  members  of  the  congrwation  of  John 
Campbell  (1794-1B67)  [q.  v.]  at  the  Moor- 
flelds  Tabernacle.  After  passing  through 
three  schonls  he  became  usher  (January 
1844)  to  Ebeneser  White  at  Andover, 
Hampshire,  and  in  the  following  summer 
was  received  Into  membership  with  the 
congregational  church,  East  Street,  Andover. 
He  b^n  to  preach  and  contribute  to  maga- 
zines in  his  sixteenth  year.  Campbell  did 
not  encourage  him  to  study  for  the  ministry, 
and  in  August  1846  he  became  usher  to 
Jaidine  at  Brixton  Hill,  Surrey.  He 
oorremionded  on  the  mota^yaics  of  deity 
with  William  Honyman  Gillespie,  and  on 
the  erroTfl  of  Rome  witJi  a  Dutch  bishop. 
Early  in  1846  he  became  usher  to  Uiiller 
at  Leamington ;  did  a  good  deal  of  village 
preaching,  and  published  e' little  volume 
caUed  'The  Talents'  (1646), by  which  he 
hMt  seven  guineas.  On  MiiUer's  failure  he 
carried  on  the  school  for  a  few  months,  but 
in  September  1847  he  was  admitted  as  a 
theolt^cal  student  at  Spring  College,  Bir- 
mingham. Here  he  found  great  stimulus  in 
theprelecttons  of  Henry  Rc^rs(1806-1877) 
Iq.  T.l,  and  came  into  intimate  relations 
with  John  Angell  James  f^.  t.].  though  h« 
preferred  the  preaching  of  Qeorgo  Dawson 
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n821-1876)  [q.  v.]  In  1853  he  graduated 
M-A.  at  the  London  tlniTenity,  tdnn^  the 
Ifold  medal  in  philosophr. 

From  the  autumn  of  1862  he  had  relieved 
Ansell  James  by  preaching  once  a  month 
'at  Oarr'a  Lane  chapel ;  from  Angwt  1863 
he  had  been  engaged  as  anistanf  minister; 
on  IQ  Jnlr  16o4  he  was  chosen  co-pastor, 
his  anties  on  6  Aug.,  uid  was  oraainod 
oil  22  Not.  Local  controTersj  was  provoked 
by  hU  lecture  on '  The  Pilgrim  Fathers/ and 
traneient  doubts  of  his  orthodoxy  were 
Hised  by  his  treatment  of  the  doctrines  of 
hatural  depravity  and  justification.  Angell 
James,  with  great  courage,  insisted  that 
'the  young  man  must  have  hts  fling.'  A 
call  in  lw7  to  Cavendish  Street  chapel, 
Manchester  (with  a  much  higher  stipend), 
v^as  declihed  on  James's  advice.  In  1858 
he  socceeded  Rogers  as  lecturer  on  literature, 
philosophy,  and  homiletics  at  Spring  HilL 
On  his  colleague's  death  (1  Oct.  1859)  be 
liecame  sole  pastor  at  Garr's  Lane.  His 'Life' 
of  Aagell  James  (1861)  criUdsed  the 
theology  of  the  'Anxious  Enqoixer,'  and 
drew  a  dd^ive  pamphlet  from  Thomas 
Smith  James  [see  under  Jahh,  John 
Angbll]  ;  in  the  fifth  edition  (1882)  Dale 
omitted  the  passages  impugned. 

Very  early  in  nis  lifelong  pastorate  at 
Carr's  Lane  Dale  had  realised  the  need  of 
church  extension ;  new  congregations  were 
planted  out  at  Edgbaston,  Mosele^,  Yardley, 
Slid  Acock't  Groen.  As  a  public  man  he 
first  made  his  mark  in  connection  with  the 
bicentennial  (1862)  of  the  Uniformity  Act, 
by  his  vivid  reply  to  John  Cale  Miller 
[q.  T.l  An  invitation,  in  the  same  year,  to 
a  Melbonme  pastorate  caused  his  congrega- 
tion to  rally  to  him  with  renewed  attach- 
ment. His  Krmingham  ministry  steadily 
mw  in  power;  ami  the  place  he  took  in 
the  life  of  the  town  was  one  of  exceptional 
rominence,  placing  him  practically  at  the 
ead  of  its  educational  policy,  both  in  the 
school  board  and  in  the  grammar  school,  and 
making  him  a  la^e  &ctor  in  the  guidance  of 
its  political  aspirations.  In  the  development 
of  the  municipal  life  of  Birmingham  he  co- 
operated heartily  with  Mr.  Joseph  Chamber- 
lain. He  has  admirably  described  the  ideals 
which  he  shared,  and  did  much  to  promote, 
in  a  valuable  contribution  to  Armstrong's 
'Life'  (1895)  of  Henry  William  Crosskey 
<182ft-1893).  He  serA'ad  on  the  royal  com- 
mission of  1886  on  elementary  education. 

In  his  own  denomination  he  was  chairman 
bi  the  Congregational  Union  (1869),  and 
supported  ^878)  the  declaration  of  &ith 
intended  to  maintain  its  evangelical  cha- 
racter ;  he  withdrew  from  the  unioft  in  1888 


to  avoid  a  split  ott  the  Irish  qveaUon ;  &• 
presided  (1891)  over  tbe  international  oouiioH 
of  coi^ifre^ational  churches.  He  was  strongly 
attached  to  the  congrogatiobal  idea  of  the 
church,  which  was  to  mm  much  more  thaa 
a  mere  ttiiritual  democracy.  He  dedinei 
(1886)  the  prindpalshm  and  tlw^ogii^ 
ohur  in  New  College,  South  Hanutead. 
After  stone  heidtation  ne  threw  Umself  into 
the  scheme  for  removing  Swing  Hill  Colle^ 
to  Mansfield  CoU^,  Oxfoid  (opeaed  October 
1889) ;  he  obtained  some  modification 
the  doctrinal  clatises  of  the  original  tiiist, 
and  the  abolition  of,  the  doctrinal  declaration 
formerly  required  of  students  and  members 
of  committee.  From  1874  he  had  publicly 
separated  himself  from  the  corrent  eech»> 
tology  of  his  denominati(Hi  by  advocating 
the  position  that  eternal  life  is  a  gift  to 
believers  in  Christ,  with  the  consequent 
annihilation  6f  the  impeniteht. 

In  186S  he  had  spent  some  time  at 
Heidelberg  fbr  the  study  of  German;  he 
visited  EgVpt  and  Palestine  in  187S;  America 
in  1877,  when  he  deliverad  the  Yale  Leotare 
on  preaching;  Australia  in  1867.  Yala 
Universitrfr  gave  him  Uie  diploma  of  D.D., 
but  he  never  used  it,  having  a  strong 
objection  to  divinity  d^rees,  and  having 
discarded  (before  1809)  even  the  title  dt 
'reverend.'  In  March  1833  he  was  capped 
as  LL.D.  at  Qlasgow  Univiarsity,  in  com{)any 
with  John  Brinit;  and  firom  this  time, 
*  though  "  Mr."  is  more  after  my  manner,  I 
shall  yield  to  my  friends  and  be  Dr.  R.  W. 
Dale.'  As  a  theologian  Dale  exercised  a 
wide  influence  beyond  the  bordara  of  his 
denomination.  His  volume  on  the  atone- 
ment, his  expositions  of  the  Paultme  epistles, 
and  his  treMment  of  sacramental  doctrini^ 
commended  his  writings  to  Anglican  readen 
in  no  sympathy  with  hii  views  on  chmch 
and  state.  Matthew  Arnold  deeeribed  him 
as  '  a  brilliant  pugilist,'  sn  expresN'on  true 
to  a  side  of  his  character  which  made  itaalf 
felt  in  his  platform  work,  his  public  oontro- 
versies,  and  somerimes  in  his^^vate  manner. 
In  hie  theology  the  polemical  element  woe 
completely  subordinate  to  the  constructive, 
but  he  was  always  mom  remarkable  Sat 
warmth  of  heart  than  fer  aanni^  of  judg- 
ment. 

He  had  lived  a  strennous  life  of  perpetual 
engagements,  and  in  May  1891  an  attack  of 
innaensa  let^  his  health  permanently  im- 
paired. In  1892  George  Barber  became  bis 
asustant  at  Carres  Lusl  He  preached  fer 
the  last  time  on  10  Fell.  18B8^  aftd  died  at 
his  reswlettce,  Widsterslow  Himse,  Bristol 
Road,  Birmingham,  on  13  Mandi  1895i.  He 
was  buried  at  Key  Hill  cemetaiy  on  18  Maickk 
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HiB  stethe;  \tj  OtuloW  Ford,  ik  Itt  the  Bir- 
tningfaam  Art  Oaltety.  Being  Beor-sig^hted, 
he  constantly  wofe  speetacldB.  Hie  reeolute 
ftee  and  knitted  broW  were  no  index  to  the 
tenderneBs  of  his  ^mpathiM;  t^e  great 
ebvm  of  biift  personality  was  in  his  rich  and 
auUow  Toioe.  He  tnftrried  (21  Feb.  1866) 
I&inbeth, .  toocmd  dai^littt  of  William 
SoiHiog  of  Over  W^It^,  Xbilimhire ;  she 
MwriTad  him  with  ft  son,  Hr.  A3freA  WU- 
liuik  'Wintmlow  Dale,  vioe-ehanoBllor  of 
XdTerpool  UniTMUty;  and  two  danfffatere. 

Much  of  jD«le'<  literary  4»tivitj  was 
AXMiided  on  Mpttate  serrooitB,  pamphlets, 
and  eontrihutwiu  to  magaiines  (full  list  in 
the  *  Life '  by  his  son) ;  he  edited  *  The  Con- 
gnvationalist'  from  1S72  to  1878.  In 
addition  to  works  mentioned  above  he  pnb- 
lished:  1.  *The  Jewish  Temple  and  the 
CfarlstioA  Ohnroh.  .  ,  .  DiscourBes  on  the 
Ep^le  to  the  Hebrews,' 1895,  8to  ;  1871, 
8vo.  2. 'Discourses,' 1866,  8to.  3. 'Week- 
day SerMbns,'  1867,  8vO.  4.  'The  Ten 
Commandments,' 1872, 8n>.  6.*TheAtone- 
ttent,'  1876,  Bvty ;  9th  edit.  1884,  8to  (Oon. 
n^Uonal  Union  leetnre,  toanslated  into 
fmioli  and  German).  6.  'Nine  Lectures 
OB  Preaching,*  1877,  8to  (Yale  Ijeeture). 
7.  'Hm  Eringelical  Revival  and  other 
BenBods,'  1880,  8to.  8.  'The  Epistle  to 
the  Ef^ians,*^  1882,  8vo.  9.  '  Laws  of 
Christ  for  Common  Life,*  1864, 8vo.  10.  'A 
Manual  of  Congregational  PrinVsiples,'  1884, 
8to  (books  1  and  2  reprinted  as  '  Congrwa- 
tional  Church  Polity,'  1886, 8vo>.  11.  '  Im- 
pr««fliotu6f  Australia,'  1889, 6vo.  12. '  The 
Livinr  Christ  and  the  Four  Gospels,'  1890, 
8vo  (the  first  fire  lectures  have  been  trans- 
kted  into  Japanese).  IS.  'Fellowship  with 
Christ  and  other  Discourses,'  1891,  8vo. 
14.  'Christian  Doctrine  .  ,  .  Discourses,' 

1894,  bro.  Posthnmoas  were:  16.  'The 
Ematle  of  Jktaa  and  other  ZMwxmrses,' 

1895,  8m  18.  'Christ  and  the  Fnture 
Life,' 1896, 8vo.  17. 'Essays and  Addresses/ 
1899,  8vo  (a  selection).  He  compiled  a 
hymnal  ('The  Bngtiah  Hymn  Book)*  1874, 
8to^,  its  tiUe  being  meant  is  a  protest 
agauost  tentidientslSsm  in  hymiu. 

rDale'ii  lifs  R.  "fr.  bale,  1898  (portrait)  ; 
Pulpit  l^ou^phs,  1871 ;  JaUan's  Diet,  of 
Bymnology,  1890,  p.  260.]  A.  Q. 

DALB.  THOMAS  PELHAU  (1821- 
1^2),  ntualiatio  dirnle,  bom  in  London  in 
1821,  was  eMest  son  of  Thomas  Dale  [q.  v.], 
the  eru^elitei  -vkar  of  St.  Poncras,  and 
later  deom  of  BodiMter,  by  Emily  Jane, 
awnditar  of  J.  M.  Bioluidson;  puUishek-, 
■iodflrokmr,  and  Baat  India jwrat,  of  Com- 
UB.    After  edboatiott  at  lung's  OdUg^ 


Lobdon,he  went  upto  Sidney  Sosset  GoUogi, 
Cambridgie,iii  1841 ,  atad  wasprivately  coached 
by  Colenso;  graduated  B.A.  (as  twebty- 
fifth  vrrabgler)  in  1846,  became  fellow  of 
his  college,  and  proceed  U.A.  in  1848. 
Ub  was  orduned  deacon  and  piitet  in  1646 
atad  1846 Bi^ho^  Sotniier  of  Winchester, 
Served  as  cur&te  of  Camden  chapel,  OamtM^- 
^ell,  for  two  years,  and  in  1847  was  ap- 
pointed rector  of  St.  Vedaat'^  Foatelr  Lane, 
with  St.  Miohiiel-4e-Quenie  in  the  dty  of 
London.  He  was  a  dili^nt  student  and  a 
oonsideEsble  Hebrew  scholar.  From  1861 
to  1866  he  served  as  librarian  of  ^xm 
Oollegs.  His  parochial  duties  were  nosunal, 
all  the  rate-paying  parishioners  beine  non- 
resident and  not  attending  this  church,  la 
187S,  however,  he  commenoed  midday  ser- 
vices in  St.  Vedast's,  and  introduced  a 
number  of  ritualistic  innovations,  such  as  a 
mixed  chalice  which  be  held  to  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  primitive  usage.  This  dis- 
pleased the  ratepayers  and  ohurehwardeos, 
whom  he  had  ahraady  ruffled  by  objecting  to 
the  expanditoze  of  SOL  for  ui  annual  audit 
dinner  out  of  the  trust  flinda  of  the  paririi. 
In  1876,  during  their  paatcv's  nupension, 
Maekonochie's  consr^ration  migrated  from 
8t.Alb&n'stoSt.VedAst'8.  Inl876tbe church- 
wardens of  the  lArish  lodged  a  repreaentatitm 
against  Dale  under  the  Public  Worship  Act. 
On  12  Nov.  1876  the  bishop  of  London 
(Jackson)  accompanied  the  inhibition  which 
had  been  obtains  from  the  Court  of  Arches, 
and  insisted  on  taking  over  the  services. 
Dale  sulmiitted  for  the  time,  but  legal  flaws 
were  discovered  in  the  case  of  the  proeecu- 
tion,  and,  amid  much  correspondence  public 
and  private,  Dale  renewed  the  services, 
i^ored  .the  citationa,  summonses,  admoni- 
tions, inhibitiona,  and  other  documents  with 
which  he  was  plentifully  lerTOd,  and 
pMsiated  in  disr^^rdit^  uie  law  of  Um 
land.  A  fresh  prosecuUon  was  commenced, 
and  on  28  Oct.  1880,  in  his  capamty  as  dean 
of  arches,  Lord  Penzance  pronounced  Dale 
to  be  in  contempt  for  officiating  in  defiance 
of  a  legal  inhibition.  He  was  accordingly 
signified  to  hear  majesty  in  chancery  as  con- 
tumacious, and  was  arrested  by  an  officer  of 
t^e  court  On  80  Oct.,  and  lodged  in  Hollo- 
ws gaol.  He  was  let  out  on  bail  on 
Chnstmas  Eve,  &nd  in  January  1681  was 
entirely  released  by  order  oi  the  lords 
justices,  who  held  that  the  writ  of  inhibition 
was  blid,  in  coAseqdence  of  its  issue  not 
having  bean  reported  to  the  court  of  queen's 
bench.  The  cas^  whit^  had  excited  extear- 
ordinan-  attention,  and  had  been  very  un- 
justifiably protracted  by  tiuwe  taking  part 
m  it,  was  wms  broil|^t  to  a  fit  termination. 

H  H  2 
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Dale's  ill^fftl  redttanee  to  the  ordinaiy  had 
been  inatigated  by  the  English  dnurch 
Unitm.  The  |)ro8ecution  abetted  br  the 
Churoh  Aesociation.  Soon  after  his  release 
Dale  was  presented  hj  the  patron,  Charloe 
TroUope  Swan,  to  the  rectory  of  Saus- 
thorpe-cum-Aswardby  in  Lincolnshire,  to 
which  he  was  instituted  on  21  April  1881, 
In  this  country  parsonage  Dale,  who,  though 
of  an  obfitinate  spirit,  was  by  nature  studious 
and  devout,  and  nad  a  most  sincere  hatred  of 
publicity,  resumed  his  Hebrew  and  scientific 
studies  and  his  water-^lour  drawing,  at 
which  he  was  a  proficient.  Several  of  his 
drawings  made  on  a  foreign  tour  in  168S,  at 
Padua  and  Vemee,  are  reproduced  in  the 
'Life'  by  his  daughta,  -  Ha  died  on 
19  April,  and  was  buried  in  Sansthorpe 
chnrch^rd  on  26  April  1892.  His  un- 
aasnming  piety  and  devotion  to  his  church 
had  won  the  hearts  of  his  country 
parishioners.  He  married  in  1846  Mary,  elder 
daughter  of  William  Francis  of  Reigate ;  she 
survived  him  with  issue.  A  brothw,  James 
Murray  Dale  (1822-1877),  was  author  of 
•The  Ole^yman's  Legal  Handbook'  (18fi8), 
*  Church  Extension  Law '  (1864),  and  *  Legal 
Eitual'  (1871). 

Pelham  Dale  was  the  author  of:  1.  '  A 
Life's  Motto,  illustrated  by  Biographical 
Examples,'  1869  (studies  of  St.  Augustine, 
St.  B«fnard,  J.  "Wealey,  J.  Newton,  Charles 
Simeon,  Kirke  White,  Ed.  Irving,  and  the 
misuonarieB,  H.  Martyn  and  Mackenzie). 
S.  'A  Commentary  on  Eeeleaiastes/  187S: 
a  translation  and  a  paraphrase,  the  sense 
being  sought  by  a  microscopic  attention  to 
the  grammar  and  phraseology  of  the  author. 
Dale  called  himself  '  homo  nnius  Ubri,'  and 
this  his  opusculum,  3.  'The  S.  Vedaat 
Case :  a  Bemonstrance  addressed'  to  all  True 
Evangelicals,'  1881 :  a  Tigorons  deface  of 
ritual  against  what  he  called  the 'Zwinglian 
section  '^of  the  church. 

[Life  and  I/ettors  of  Thomas  Pelham  Dale, 
by  nia  daughter,  Helen  Pelham  Dale,  with  por- 
traits, 2  vols.  1S94;  Goardian,  12  Feb.  1879, 
3  and  10  Nov.  18S0;  Chuieh  Times,  22  April 
1892 ;  Timest  November  and  December  1880, 

nim;  Churoh  Beviev,' 3  Jane  1876;  Oiier's 
risonment  of  the  Bev.  T.  F.  D^  1882 ; 
BriVHaa  Cat.]  T.  8. 

DALLET,  WILLIAM  BEDE  (1831- 
1888),  Australian  politician,  bom  in  Sydney 
in  1831,  was  descended  from  Irish  parents. 
He  was  educated  at  the  old  Sydney  College 
and  at  St.  Mark's  College,  where  he  came 
under  the  tuition  of  the  Roman  catholic 
archbishop,  John  Bede  Folding  [q*^*]  i  "^^^ 
him  he  contracted  a  friendship  which  en- 
dured till  Folding's  death  in  1^.   In  1866 


he  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  in  1877  was 
nominated  a  queen's  counsel.  In  1667  he 
was  returned  for  Sydney  to  the  first  consti- 
tutional parliament,  and  in  January  18^ 
he  would  have  been  returned  a  aecond  time ; 
but,  finding  that  his  election  was  likely  to 
exclude  Sir  Charles  Cowper  [q.  v.],  with 
whose  party  he  had  identified  himself,  he 
drove  to  the  polling-booths  and  requested 
the  electors  to  vote  for  hia  colleague.  He 
was  immediately  afterwards  returned  for  the 
Cumberland  boroughs.  In  November  he 
enteredCowper'smmistrViSUCceeding  Alfred 
James  Peter  Lutwyche  as  solioito>genenil. 
He  early  distinguished  himself  in  parlia- 
ment by  his  eloquence,  while  his  popularity 
was  enhanced  1^  his  beiur  a  native  of  the 
col<Hiy.  In  February  18^w  Cowper's  mini- 
stry resigned  office. 

In  1859  DaUey  visited  England,  and  in 
1861  accepted  a  commission  to  return  to 
that  country  with  (Sir)  Henry  Parkes  [q-v. 
SuppLjto  continue  the  work  begun  by  John 
Dunmore  Lang  [q.v.]  of  inducing  men  of 
good  ability  and  repute  to  establish  them* 
selves  in  the  colony.  They  lectured  in  most 
of  the  large  towns  of  Great  Britain,  hut  met 
with  little  success  owing  to  the  anti-demo^ 
crattc  feeling  aroused  by  the  American  civil 
war.  A  year  later  DaUey  returned  to  Syd- 
ney, but  he  took  little  part  in  politics  until 
the  fbrmation  of  the  administration  of  Sir 
John  Bobortson  [q.vO  in  February  1876, 
whrai  he  accepted  the  post  of  atttnney- 
geu&cdl.  Not  being  in  parliament  at  toe 
time  he  was  summoned  to  the  legialative 
conndl  on  9  Feb.,  Robertson  was  defeiUad 
in  March  1877,but  came  into  office  again  in 
August,  and  Dalley  became  attorney-general 
for  the  aecond  time.  In  December  the  ad- 
ministration  once  more  retired. 

Shortly  afterwards  Dalley  received  a 
severe  blow  in  the  death  of  his  wife,  and  he 
spent  the  next  four  years  in  retirement  at 
his  country  house  at  Mossvale,  on  the  ^ope 
of  the  Blue  Mountains,  abandoning  the  pur- 
suit of  politics  and  his  lucrative  practice  at 
the  bar.  At  the  dose  of  1862  the  Paikes 
ministry  was  defeated,  and  on  6  Jan.  1883 
Dalley  reluctantly  accepted  office  for  the 
third  time  aa  attommr^;fineral.  Tlie  iUneaa 
of  the  premier.  Sir  Aluander  Stnact  fq.v.], 
at  the  beginning  of  1886  threw  upon  Dalley 
tiie  duties  of  premier  and  acting  foreign 
secretary,  and  gave  him  an  opportunity  of 
attaining  fame.  In  February  the  news  of 
the  £all  of  Khartoum  awakened  a  lively  sym* 
pathy  in  Sydney,  and  a  keen  desire  to  assist 
the  imperial  government  by  the  des^tch  of 
troops.  The  ori^nation  of  the  idea  is 
claimed  both  for  DaUey  and  for  Sir  Edward 
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StrickUnd,  who  vns  resident  in  Sydney, 
but  toDaUeynndoubtedly  belongs  the  credit 
of  canyinff  out  the  project.  He  instantly 
telegraphed  to  the  home  goremment  oiTering 
two  batteries  of  artillery  and  a  battalion  of 
infantry,  four  hundred  strong,  to  servo  in 
Egypt.  The  offbr  was  accepted  by  the  home 
gOTenuneut  with  scmie  modifications,  and 
oceanoned  considerable  enthusiasm  in  Eng- 
land and  AustrsUa,  although  in  Sydney 
PArkes  vehemently  censured  Dalley's  action. 
In  Australia  a  patriotic  fund  was  started  for 
equipping  the  troops,  by  which  60,000f.  was 
raised  in  a  few  days.  On  8  March  a  contin- 
gent of  nine  hundred  men  sailed  imder 
Colonel  Richardson,  a  Crimean  veteran. 

The  ministry  resigned  office  early  in  Octo- 
ber 1886,  and  in  June  1887  DaUey,who  had 
refused  knighthood  and  also  the  succession 
to  the  chtei-juBticeship  on  the  death  of  Sir 
James  Martin  [q.  t>],  was  appointed  a  mem- 
ber of  the  privy  council,  the  first  Australian 
statesman  to  receive  that  honour.  He  died 
at  his  residence  at  Darling  Point,  Sydney, 
oa  26  Oct.  1866,  and  was  buried  m  the 
'Waverley  rometerv  on  80  Oct.  He  married 
a  daughter  of  WiUiom  Long,  a  merchant  of 
Sydney,  and  left  three  sons.  A  medallion 
portrait  by  Sir  Edgar  Boehm  was  erected  in 
at.  V9XlVb  Cathedral  by  public  subscription, 
and  was  unveiled  by  Lord  Roeebery  on 

17  July  1880.  A  marble  bust  by  Cavalieri 
Atttlio  Simonetti  is  in  the  chamber  of  the 
le^Iative  council  of  New  South  Wales. 

Dalley  had  considerable  literary  ability, 
and  contributed  to  several  Sydney  periodi- 
cals, especially  to  the  'Morning  Herald,' 
Most  of  bis  sketches  and  articles  were  re- 
minted  hy  Qeorge  Burnett  Bartoa  in  1666 
m  'The  FOets  and  Prose  Writers  of  New 
South  Wales'  (pp.  164-91). 

[Sydney  Momiog  Herald,  29,31  Oct.,  1  Nov. 
1888;  Uelboome  Argaa,  29  Oct.  1888;  Hea> 
ton's  Australian  Diet  1879 ;  Uennelt's  Diet,  of 
Australian  Biogr.  1892 ;  Times,  5  Kov.  1888, 

18  Jnly  1890 ;  Annual  Re^ster,  1885 ;  Farkee's 
Vitbj  Years  in  the  Making  of  Anatralisn  His- 
tory, 1892,  i.  16A-8,  176-6,  329,  333,  ii.  139- 
144,  886;  Lyne's  Life  of  Farkea,  1897,  index; 
Hutchinson  and  Myers's  AnHtralian  OontiDgent, 
1886 ;  Barton's  Liteiatwe  in  Nev  Sooth  "Vmes, 
1866,  pp.  46-7;  Buchanan's  Political  Fortraits.] 

E.L  C. 

DAI/TON,  RICHARD  (1716?-1791), 
draughtsman,  engraver,  and  librarian  to  the 
king,  bom  about  1716,  was  the  vounger  son 
of  xba  Rev.  John  Dalton  of  Whitehaven  in 
Onmberland.  His  eldmr  brother,  the  Rev. 
Jdm  Dalton,  HD.f-wu  rector  of  St.  Maty^ 
at-Hill,  London,  and  of  some  note  as  a 
divine  (c£  Fobtbb,  Alumni  Otvn.  1716- 


1886).  Dalton,  who  was  trained  as  an 
artist,  and  went  to  Rome  to  pursue  his 
atudiefl,  in  1749  travelled  with  Roger  Kynas- 
ton  and  John  Frederick  to  Naples,  South 
Italy,  and  Sicily,  where  they  joined  a  party 
connsting  of  James  Caulf^d,  earl  of  Char- 
lemont  [q^.],  Francis  Pierpoint  Burton,  and 
others,  rtma  Uience  Dslton  accompanied 
Lord  Oharlranont  on  his  tour  to  Constanti- 
nople, Greece,  and  Egypt.  He  was  the  flnt 
Englishman  to  make  dra wings  of  the  monn- 
ments  of  andent  art  in  uiese  countries. 
Some  of  these  he  etched  and  engraved  him- 
self. A  '  Selection  from  the  Antiquities  of 
Athens'  was  the  first  publication  of  its  kind, 
but  it  was  quickly  put  into  the  shade  by  the 
more  accurate  and  trustworthy  publications 
of  James  Stuart  (1713-1788)  [q.  v.]  and 
Nicholas  Revett  [q.  v.]  Dalton  published 
some  other  sets  oi  engravings  of  '  Monu- 
ments, Manners,  Customs,  &c.,*  in  Turkey 
and  Egypt,  but  his  drawings  and  engravings 
are  of  little  value  from  either  an  artistic  or 
an  antiquarian  point  of  view. 

Dalton  managed  to  obtain  the  position  of 
librarian  to  Qeorae  III  when  prince  ot 
Wales,  and,  after  tne  kin^s  accession,  was 
continuedinhispoetthrouglLthefkTOurof  tho 
earl  of  Bute.  He  was  subsequen^y  s^mnted 
keeper  of  the  pictures  and  antiquary  to  his 
majesty.  He  was  the  first  artist  to  engrave 
the  famous  series  of  portruts  drawn  by 
Hans  Holbein,  which  had  been  discovered 
by  Queen  Caroline  at  Kensington  Palace, 
but  neither  these  etchings  nor  a  set  on  a 
larger  scale  published  by  him  a  few  years 
later  have  any  artistic  merit.  Dalton  was 
sent  abroad  to  purchase  works  of  art  for  the 
king,  and  at  Yenice  in  1763  made  acquain- 
tance with  Francesco  Bartolozti  [q.v.],  the 
engraver,  and  obtained  for  him  an  mtrodno- 
tion  to  England  as  a  rival  to  Sir  Robert 
Strange  [q.v.],  who  did  not  shrink  from  ac- 
cusing Dalton  of  using  undue  infiuence  with 
the  king  in  order  to  assist  Bartolozzi.  Dalton 
was  one  of  the  original  committee  who  in 
1766  drew  u^  the  first  project  for  the  Mta- 
blisbment  of  a  Royal  Academy  of  Fine  Arte 
in  England.  He  was  one  ox  the  original 
members  of  the  Incorporated  Society  of 
Artists  in  1766,  and  became  their  treasurer. 
He  purchased  a  large  house  in  Pall  Mall,  to 
be  used  as  a  print  warehouse ;  but  as  this 
did  not  succeed  he  established  there  the  first 
nucleus  of  an  academy  of  arts,  under  the 
protection  of  the  king,  and  induced  the 
former  academy  in  St.  Martin's  Lane  to 
transfer  its  students  and  its  paraphernalia 
thidier.  The  scheme  tna,  however,  of  shmt 
duration,  and  Dalton  dinoeed  of  ihe  pre- 
mises to  Jtmes  Chiistie  (I781-180S)  [q.r.], 
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■who  cwmmenced  his  famous  career  as  an 
aucttonew  there.  Dalton  continued  to  use 
his  influence  with  the  king  towards  the 
creation  of  a  Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  and, 
when  t^e  Royal  Acadrai^  was  really  started, 
he  was  elected  antiquanau  to  tJie  academy. 

Dalton  died  at  his  rooms  in  St.  James's 
Palace  on  7  Feb.  1791.  He  married,  on 
36  June  1764,  Esther,  daughter  of  Abraiiam 
DeheuUe,  silkweaver,  of  Spitalflelds,  but  left 
no  Intimate  issue.  He  was  elected  a  fellow 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  1767. 

iOwt  Mair.  1791.  i.  IBS,  190  ;  Lnmlsden's 
Hemoin  of  Sir  Robert  Strsnge ;  Sandbj'a  Hist, 
of  the  Royal  Aeadmny;  Fye's  Encoan^mentof 
Art  in  6r«at  Britain ;  Cost's  Hist,  of  Uw  Society 
of  Dilettanti.]  L.  O. 

DAIiY,  Sib  HENRY  DERMOT  (1821- 
1896),  geaeral,  Indian  staff  corps,  late  Bom- 
bay snnTiSon  of  Lieut«nant-coM>nel  Frauds 
DermotPaly  (d.  1867),  4th  light  dragoons, 
of  Daly's  Grove,  co.  Oalway,  vaa  bom  mi 
26  Oct.  1831.  He  zeoeiveda  commissum  «e 
ensign  in  the  Ist  Bomlray  European  re^- 
ment  on  1  Sept.  1840.  He  became  1n«vet 
ocdonel  19  July  1864,  lieutenant-colonel 
1  Sept.  1866,  major-general  4  Jan.  1870, 
lieutenant-general  1  Oct.  1877,  and  general 
1  Deo.  1888.  He  arrived  at  Bombay  on 
10  Oct.  1840,  and  in  the  following  year  was 
appointed  adjutant  of  the  detachment  at 
Ahmednag^.  He  qualified  as  interpreter  in 
Hindustani  in  1841,  in  the  Maratba  lan- 
guage in  1842,  and  in  Gujrati  in  184S,  when 
ho  was  appointed  acting  adjutant  of  the  pro- 
TtsionalbattalionatOujrat.  Aftertwo years* 
Aurlongh  to  Europe  he  returned  to  B<»nbay 
on  10  May  1846,  and  on  23  Aug.  became 
«4jatant  of  the  Ist  B<Hnb^  European  regi- 
ment. 

Daly  took  part  in  the  operations  at  Mul- 
tan,  and  in  the  attack  of  37  Dec.  1848  had  a 
hone  shot  under  him.  He  was  mentioned  in 
dempatohea  for  conspicuous  gallantry  by  Bri- 
gadierB-geneisl  Stalker  and  Dundas  {London 
GaxetU,  7  and  23  March  1849).  He  joined 
Jjord  Gough's  army,  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Gmrat  on  21  Feb.  1849,  and  in  the 
pursuit,  under  Sir  Walter  Gilbert,  of  the 
Sikh  army,  at  the  capture  of  Attak,  and  the 
occupation  of  Peshawar.  He  received  the 
medal  and  two  clasps. 

On  28  May  1849  Daly  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  1st  PuDjab  eavaliy  with 
diiectioDS  to  raise  it  in  comihunication  with 
Uqor  (aftorwards  Sir)  Qeo^  Bt  Patrick 
Lawienee,  the  depaty-comraisNoner  of  tlte 
Strict.  He  succeeded  in  rusing  and  drilling 
a  fine  body  of  men,  and  in  Februa^  1860 
maxf^ed  irith  th^m  under  Charlea 


Napia  [q.  v.]  to  punish  the  Afridis.  He 
was  engaged  utheacticmoflteKdutpaaB, 
and  remained  to  occupy  Eohat  an  out- 
post. His  regiment  was  hidily  pnused  ^ 
Napier,  who  at^nowledgedlJUy's  eanrioeeiA 
a  general  order  of  16  Feb.  1860.  In  Ooto- 
ber  1861  he  served  with  the  fl^  force  undet 
Captain  Coke  from  Kobat  to  Th^  On 

10  Ma^  1862  he  joined  the  foice  under 
Brigadier-general  Sir  Colin  Campbell  at 
Abazai,  and  took  part  in  the  <^»eKations 
against  the  village  of  Noadand  in  the  Utman 
Khel  oountiy,  in  the  attack  and  destruction 
of  Pnuigarii  on  13  May,  in  the  attack  <m  the 
18th  on  the  Swattis  at  Skakot  in  Uie  Raniaai 
valley,  and  subsequently  in  the  aSair  at 
Erozshafa.  For  these  services  he  was  men- 
tioned in  de^tches  and  received  the  medal 
and  clasp. 

Alter  two  years'  furlough  to  Europe  he 
returned  to  India,  and  ttm  givoi  the  ocun- 
mand  first  of  tlie  Oode  inegoUr  force  and 
Inter  of  the  qnem's  own  cwps  of  guides, 
omsiflUng  of  wree  troops  of  cavalry  uid  six 
companies  of  rifles.  On  the  outbrwk  of  the 
mutmy  he  was  ordered  to  Delhi,  and  aeoonn 
pUshed  the  march  from  Mardan  in  Usafinu 
(680  miles)  in  twenty-two  days,anunparal* 
leled  feat.  Sir  Henry  Bemud,  c<Hnmand- 
ing  at  Delhi,  observw  in  a  general  order 
that  the  aRival  of  tlie  corps  in  perfect  order 
and  ready  for  immediate  service  after  such  % 
mancb  reflected  the  highest  credit  on  Daly. 
The  govemo>general  in  council  and  the 
court  of  directors  of  the  East  India  Company 
also  fsvourabty  commented  on  the  adueve- 
meat.  Daly  was  twice  wounded  at  the  siege 
of  Delhi  nnd  had  a  horse  shot  under  him. 
He  commanded  a  rmmMt  of  Bodscm^s  hone 
at  the  final  si^  aiM  oaptuxeof  Luoknow  ia 
Mardi  1868,  and  afta  Hodson's  death  on 

11  March  1868  commanded  the  brigade  of 
three  reguufints  of  Hodson's  hors^  ^rougli- 
o^t  Sir  Hope  Glrant's  campaign  in  0^de  in 
that  ^d  the  following  year,  includizig  the 
actions  of  Nawabgam  ana  thepassace  of  the 
Gumti  and  of  tm  Gi^nra.  He  mnk  home 
on  furlough  in  May  1869. 

On  his  return  to  India  Daly  waeanpointed 
on  81  Dec.  1861  to  the  command  of  Uie 
Central  India  horse  and  political  assistant  at 
Anffur  for  Western  Malwa.  Oh  27  Oct. 
1871  he  was  appointed  agent  to  the  governor- 
general  for  Central  India  at  Indore,  and 
opium  agent  in  Malw».  He  w«s  nzonloted 
K.O.B..  milituy  divinon,  on  29  1876, 
and  aLE.  on  1  Jan.  188a  He  retiBad  fieom 
aetive  servioe  in  1883. '  He  vaa  'giTeii  tdM 
grand  cross  of  the  Bath  on  26  Hayl88tL 
He  died  at  his  resideBice,  Ryde  House,  Ryde, 
lale  of  Wight,  on  31  July  186)6.  He  wm 
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Vnce  married :  fint,  in  1862,  to  Saun  £1t 
EUaD,  daiwbter  of  Edward  Kirkpttriok ;  and, 
eecondly,  m  1662,  to  Mn.  Sterling  Doulop, 
who  aurvired  him. 

[India  Offies  Be  cords ;  Despstehes ;  HistoT; 
of  thfl  First  pQcjAb  Canlrj,  Lahore,'1887 ;  His- 
torical Beoords  of  ths  Qsmii's  Own  Corps  of 
GoidM ;  Timf^  28  July  1896  ;  Kaje'M  Hiaiory 
of  tba  Sepoy  War ;  KalleaoD'B  HUtoiy  of  the 
ladiiui  Hnti&y.]  B.  ^  V. 

DALYEUL,  SiE  KOBEBT  ANSTRU- 
TUER  (1831-1690),  Indian  civiliaiu  Imm 
on  6  May  1631,  was  the  elder  son  of  John 
Dalyell  (d.  7  Oct.  1843)  of  Lingo  in  Fife, 
proTOst  of  Cupar,  by  lu8  wife  Jane  13 
Haxdi  1866),  eldest  daughter  of  Brigadier- 
general  Bobert  Anetruther  [q.  v.]  and  great- 
granddaiighter  oi  James  XJouf^las,  iourt.h 
dtike  of  Hamilton  [q.  t.]  He  entered 
pheltenham  college  in  Aug- 1643,  and  after- 
wards studied  at  the  East  India  Company's 
college  at  Haileybury.  He  then  enterod 
the  Madras  civil  service,  landing  at  Madras 
on  1  Jan.  I66I.  In  1861  he  was  nominated 
under-secretary  to  the  board  of  revenue  at 
Madras,  and  in  1867  became  chief  secretary. 
In  1866  he  edited  the  staudinff  orders  of  the 
Madras  board  of  revenue,  ana  as  secretary 
of  the  central  relief  committee  in  the  famine 

1865-6  he  compiled  the  report  which  was 
auhflequently  published  as  the  offimal  guide 
for  allsimilsr  operations  in  southern  India- 
In  1868  he  was  promoted  to  the  aecretaiy- 
ahip  at  the  Madras  goremment  lerenne 
department;  in  1873  he  was  made  a  member 
of  the  board  of  revenue  and  chief  secretary 
to  the  Madras  government.  Having  been 
appointed  to  conduct  a  special  inquiry  into 
exose,  witJbi  the  rank  of  additional  member 
oi  the  board  of  revenue,  he  published  a  re- 
port in  1874  which  secured  nia  career.  His 
researches  extended  over  Madras,  Mysore, 
the  Punjab,  and  the  north-west  provmcea, 
and  hia  report  gained  him  the  thanks  of  the 
secretary  of  state.  It  contained  suggeetions 
that  were  adopted  as  the  basis  of  the  excise 

gstem  throuffoout  a  huge  part  of  southern 
idia..  In  W6-6hewasehief  commisaioner 
of  Mysore,  where  he  dealt  BueceesfnU^r  with 
the  ^qtreee  prevalent  before  the  fiunine  of 
1877,  and  he  represented  Madrsa  in  the 
Imdative  council  of  India  from  1873  to 
1^7.  On  1  Nov.  1877  he  was  appointed  a 
mesaber  of  the  coi)ncil  of  the  secretary  of 
state  for  India,  and  in  1883-4  he  was  vice- 

¥'  resident  of  the  council.  He  retired  in 
'ebru^l879,andon  39  July  was  nominated 
CSX  He  took  an  active  part  in  organising 
the  Health  Exhibition  in  1884,  and  was 
loyaj  oommissioper  to  the  Colonial  Exhibit 


turn  of  1886.    In  1896  he  recaved  th« 

honorary  degree  of  IX.I).  from  St.  Andrews 
University,  and  on  15  Feb.  1887  he  was 
nominated  K.C.I.E.  on  the  enlargement  of 
the  order.  He  died  unmarried  at  the  New 
Club,  Edinburgh,  on  18  Jan.  1890,  and  waa 
buried  at  St.  Andrews  on  23  Jan.  in  tJbe 
cathedral  burial-grounds  He  waa  captain 
of  the  Royal  and  Ancient  Qolf  Club,  and  in 
1869  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Statistical  Society  of  London. 

[Times.  20  Jan.  1890  ;  St.  Andrews  Citizen. 
2d  Jan.  1890 ;  Men  of  the  Time,  1887  :  Burke's 
Landed  Gentry  a<  Great  Britain;  CalentuEog- 
lishnan,  81  Jon.  ISSO.]  £.  L  C. 

DANBT,  SrB  ROBERT  (rf.  1471 P),  chief 
justice  of  the  common  pleas,  was  the  'fiftH 
son  of  Thomas  Danby  of  Sanby,  Yorkshire, 
by  faU  wife  Mary,  daughter  of  Sir  Robert 
Tanfield.  He  adopted  the  legal  professioOf 
and  occurs  in  the  year-books  as  early 'as 
1431 ;  in  1441  he  speared  in  a  case  before 
the  privy  council,  and  in  1443  was  made 
setjeant-at-law,  being  promoted  king's  Ser- 
jeant soon  afterwards.  He  seems  never  to 
nave  sat  in  parliament,  but  on  38  June  1452 
he  was  raised  to  the  bench  of  common  pleas. 
Being  apparently  of  Yorkist  sympathies 
(Post^n  Jbetten,  l  34),  he  was  on  ll  May 
1461,  immediatelpr  idter  the  accession  of 
Edward  IV,  appointed  chief  justice  of  com- 
mon pleas  ^CoA  JPat.  JtoOf,  1461-7,  p.  7)} 
he  was  knighted  aoon  afterwards.  When 
Henry  VI  regained  his  throne  Danby  was, 
by  patent  dated  9  Oct.  1470,  continued  as 
chief  justice  (ib.  1467-77,  p.  229),  but  when 
Edward  IV  returned  in  the  following  year 
Danby  ceased  to  be  chief  justice.  Asho'^is- 
appeara  from  the  list  of  judges  three  weeks 
before  tJbe  otbera  were  removed,  the  circum' 
stance  may  be  due  to  his  death,  and  not  to 
his  disgrace ;  possibly  the  ston  which  Holin-< 
shed  erroneously  relates  of  Sir  William 
Hankford,  of  a  chief  jitstice  who  in  (liis 
year  deliberated  got  himself  shot  ^y  his 
gamekeeper,  refers  to  Danby  (ib.  p.  253; 
Fobs;  SngU^  SUt.  Mev.  Jan.  1901.  p.  143). 

The  frequency  with  which  Danby  s  opinion 
was  quoted  sug^esta  that  he  was  a  judge  ot 
oonsiderable  weight.  He  married,  first,  iq 
1444,  Oatherine,  daughter  of  Ralph  Fit^- 
rondal,  by  whom  he  nad  no  issue,  and  se' 
condly  Elizabeth,  dau^ter  and  heiress  of 
William  Aslaby;  by  her  he  had  a  son,  Sir 
James  Danby,  who  succeeded  to  Thorp 
Perrow,  Yorkshire,  an  estate  his  father  had 
purchased,  and  died  in  1496,  and  adaughtej*, 
Margaret,  who  married  Christopher  Barton. 
His  great-grandson,  Sir  Christojther  Danby, 
was,  according  to  Pag^f  designed  foi  « 
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peerage  [by  Henrr  VIII,  but  the  intention 
was  noTer  carriea  out. 

J Col.  Patent  Rolls,  U6I-77,  pasnm;  Dug- 
b'i  Chronica  Series  and  Orinnea  Jnridicialee ; 
Tisit  of  Torkshira  (Hart.  Boe.).  pp.  14.86; 
Glover's  Visit.  Yorks.,  ed.  Foster,  pp.  262-3; 
Tonge's  Visit  Yorks.  (Snrteas  See.),  pp.  87-8 ; 
PInmptoD  Corresp.  (Camdan  Soc.) ;  Tliopesby's 
Dncatos  Leodiensia,  pp.  201-2;  Whitaker's 
BidimoDdshire,  i.  258,  ii.  98 ;  Pasttm  Letters, 
ed.  Gairdoer;  Banusay's  LaneaatOE  and  Yraft; 
Fossil  Lirea  of  the  Judges.]  A.  F.  P. 

DASENT,  SiE  GEORGE  WEBBE 
(1817-1896),  ScandinaTian  scholar,  de- 
scended from  a  family  long  prominent  in 
the  West  Indies,  and  including  a  number  of 
early  settlers  and  admiaiatratois  of  St. 
Christopher's,  Neri^and  Antigua,  was  the 
son  of  John  Boche  Dasent  (0.1832),  attor- 
ney^ffineml  of  St.  Vincent,  and  was  bom  in 
St.  Vincent  on  22  May  1817.  His  mother 
waa  Charlotte  Martha,  younger  daughter 
and  coheiress  of  Captain  Alexander  Bur- 
rowes  Irwio  of  the  32nd  foot,  who  settled 
in  the  island  and  died  there  in  1806. 

George  Daaent  was  educated  at  West- 
minster school  (1830-4)  and  at  Oxford, 
matriculating  in  1886  from  Magdalen  Hall 
(where  he  was  intimate  with  John  Delane, 
a  pupil,  like  himself,  of  Dr.  Jacobson),  and 
graduated  B.A.  in  1840,  M.A.  in  184^1,  and 
D.C.L.  in  1652.  In  1840  he  proceeded  to 
Stockholm  as  secretary  to  the  British  envoy. 
Sir  Thomas  Curtwright  [q.  T.I  The  encou- 
ragement of  Jacob  Grimm  lea  him  to  inte- 
rest himself  in  Scandinavian  literature  and 
mythology,  and  from  his  four  years'  sojourn 
at  Stockholm  dated  his  devotion  to  the  study 
of  the  sagas,  by  which  his  whole  career  was 
animated.  In  1842  appeared  the  firstfruits 
of  his  labour  in  this  field,  talcing  the  form 
of  a  version  of '  The  Prose  or  younger  Edda,' 
which  he  inscribed  to  Thomas  Carlyle ;  and 
in  the  following  year  appeared  his  '  Gram- 
mar of  the  Icelandic  or  Old-Norse  Tongue,* 
from  the  Swedish  of  Erasmus  Bask.  He 
returned  to  England  in  1846,  and  Joined 
Delane  as  assistant-editor  of  the  'Times,' 
marrying  liis  sister  next  year.  His  inti- 
macy with  Bunseu  proved  of  great  service  to 
Delane  in  connection  with  the  foreign  policy 
<rf  the  paper.  Together  with  his  neavy 
iooxnolistio  dnUee  he  worked  assiduously  ib 
txanslations  from  the  Norse.  The  first  of 
the  Btories  he  thus  translated  appeared  in 
*  Blackwood's  Hagaxine'  in  November  1861, 
and  the  collective  edition  in  181^9  with  an 
elaborate  introductory  essay,  which  Dasent 
considered  the  best  |nece  of  work  he  ever 
did.  He  derived  an  important  stimulus  to 
mdefendeut  work  of  this  kind  at  the  Ster- 


lings^ house  in  South  Place,  Knightsbridgo, 
wMre  he  met  John  Stuart  MtUj  Julius  tUn, 
and  Thackeray.  In  Jaauair  1863  he  was 
called  to  the  bar  from  the  Middle  Temple, 
becoming  an  advocate  in  Doctors'  Commons 

LNov.)  Next  year  he  accepted,  under 
hard  William  Jelf  [q.  v.],  the  post  <^ 

Erofessor  of  English  literature  and  modem 
istory  at  King  s  College,  did  some  examin- 
ing for  the  civil  service  commissioners,  and 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Athenseum 
Club  by  the  committee  in  1864.  Simul- 
taneously he  was  writing  for  the  reviews, 
and  some  overtures  were  made  to  him  in  re- 
gard to  the  editorship  of  '  Fraser.'  About 
1866  he  was  ap^oached  by  the  representa- 
tives of  Richard  Cleasby  [q.v.],  who  had  long 
been  engaged  in  oollecttn^  materials  for  an 
Icelandic  dtetionary^nranous  to  lus  death 
m  October  1847.  Hewaa  unable  himself 
dther  to  complete  the  etymcdofftcid  portim 
of  the  work  or  to  undertake  the  laborious  task 
of  minute  revision ;  but  he  succeeded  in  per* 
snadingGudbrandr  Vfgfdsson  [^.v.Jto  come 
to  London  and  perfect  the '  Dictionaiy  *  (the 
expense  of  which  was  borne  by  the  Claren- 
don  Press,  lawely  owing  to  the  good  offices 
of  his  friend  Dcun  Liddell),  while  he  per- 
sonally contributed  to  the  work  in  1873  an 
introductory  memoir  of  Cleasby.  As  long 
a^o  as  1843  he  had  conceived  a  notion  of 
giving  an  English  dress  to  the  Njals  saga, 
which  he  completed  and  issued  in  1661 ,  with 
Bome  valuable  introductory  matter  contri- 
bnted  by  G.  Vigfusson.  In  that  year  and 
in  1662  he  visited  loela&d  in  Ute  cwnpany 
of  John  Campbell  erf'  lala}',  being  received 
with  cordiality  at  Bevl^avik,  wlwe  he  was 
entertuned  at  a  pnbuc  banquet.  He  rode 
across  the  Vatna  Jiikull  ana  visited  nearly 
every  place  of  interest  in  the  island,  the  ad- 
ventures of  the  party  being  humorously  de- 
scribed bySir  Charles  Clifford  in  his  privately 
printed  'Travels,  by  Umbra.'  In  1863  he 
visited  the  Ionian  Islands  as  the  guest  of  Sir 
Henry  Storks  fq.  v.],  the  British  high  com- 
missioner. In  1866  was  published 'Gisli  the 
Outlaw,'  the  best  of  his  Icelandic  transla- 
tions, and  a  second  series  of  popular  stories 
called  'Tales  from  the  fjeld'  followed  in 
1874;  the  story  of  'Burnt  Njol'  having 
aroused  an  abiding  interest  in  tcdandic 
literature.  In  1870  Gladstone,  on  the  advice 
of  Ziowe,  who  was  also  interested  in  Iceludie 
studies,  offered  him  a  nvil  service  commis- 
donership  under  Sir  Bdwoid  Ryan  [q.  t.], 
and  the  acceptance  of  the  post  led  to  ms  re- 
signation of  his  work  upon  the '  Timea.*  He 
was  now  frequently  seen  at  the  Athenieum 
and  at  the  Cosnu^Utan  Club  in  Chutes 
Stmt,  Beri»ley  Square,  and  became  a  wsJl- 
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Imowit  figure  in  London  societjr,  nnmber- 
ing  Lord  OnnTilley  Matthe'w  Aniold,  Dean 
Stanley,  Ijord  Houghton,  and  Baron  Meyer 
de  RouiRchild  among  his  friends.  Wit^  the 
Baroness  Kothschild  he  took  a  leading  part 
in  the  morement  for  the  (ml  instruction  of 
.the  deaf  and  dnmhw  His  lusura  between 
1870  and  1875  he  deroted  to  the  production 
of  some  semi-antohic^raphieal  novels.  He 
was  already  a  knight  of  the  Danish  order 
of  the  Dannebrog,  and  on  27  June  1876,  on 
Disraeli's  reGommendation,  he  was  knighted 
at  "Wincbor  Castle.  He  was  also  appointed 
one  of  the  original  commissioners  of  his- 
torteal  maniucripts  in  1870.  In  1890  he 
snsttuned  s  severe  loss  throi^h  the  total  de- 
8tructi<m  hy  fire  of  his  library  and  other 
collections  at  Tower  Hill,  Ascot.  He  was 
a  connoisseur  of  antique  silver  and  an  earlr 
student  of  hall-marks,  in  connection  with 
which  subject  he  had  a  fine  collection  (apor- 
tton  of  whidi  be  had  sold  in  Jane  1876). 
He  retired  from  Hib  pablie  service  in  1893, 
and  from  the  honse  wnich  he  had  rebuilt  at 
Ascot  he  dated  bis  last  worit,  a  mastedy 
translation  for  the  IMls  snies  of  '  The  Ork* 
neyinger's  Magnus  and  Haccm's  Sagas,'  exe- 
cuted in  1894 with  the  assistanoe ofhis elder 
son,  Mr.  John  Roche  Dasent,  C.B.;  this 
translation  occupies  the  third  and  fourth 
of  the  four  volumes  of '  Icelandic  Sagas  re- 
lating to  the  British  Isles the  Norse  text 
was  edited  by  Vtgfisson  in  the  first  two 
volumes,  Basent's  contempl&ted  life  of  De- 
lane,  whose  vast  correspondence  passed  into 
his  hands,  was  sufficiently  advaoced  for 

Iiublication,  bat  was  left  in  the  hands  of  his 
Lterary  executors.  He  died  at  Tower  Hill, 
Ascot,  on  11  June  1896,  and  was  buried 
near  John  Delane  in  the  churchyard  of  East- 
hampstead,  Berkshire.  He  married,  at  St. 
Jame^s,  Pieoadilly,  on  4  April  1846,  Fannv 
Louisa,  third  daughter  of  Wzlliam  Frederick 
Augustus  DeUne  d  Old  Bracknell,  East- 
hampetead ;  she  survived  hia  with  two  smu 
and  one  daughter. 

Daaent's  chief  works  were :  1.  'The  Prose 
or  Younger  Edda,*  commonly  ascribed  to 
Snorri  Sturluson,  translated 'for  the  first 
time  from  the  Old  Norse  oollection  pub- 
lished by  Bosk  in  1818,  Stockholm,  8to; 
dated  Ufnunda,  20  July  1842,  and  inscribed 
to  Thomas  Carlyle.  3.  *  PopularTales  from 
the  Norse  .  .  .  with  an  Intioductoiy  Essay 
on  the  Origin  and  Bifiiision  of  Popular 
Tales,'  Edinburgh,  1869, 8vo;  Uie  tales  are 
derived  from  the  collection  of  Norske 
Folkeeventyr  made  by  Aslndmsen  and  Moe. 
&  'The  Story  of  Bomt  Z^al,  or  Life  in 
Iceland  at  me  end  of  the  TentJi  Centu^ ; 
finm  the  leelaBdio  of  the  Njala  Bagif  with 


Introduction,  Maps,  and  Plans/  Edinbvrgh, 
1861, 3  Tols.  8vo  (the  introduction  inoluaes 
short  chapters  on  the  religion,  superstitions* 
and  ojganisation  of  the  Icelandic  common* 
wealth);  new  edit.  190a  4.  *A  Selection 
from  the  Norse  Tales,  for  the  use  of  Chil* 
dren,' Edinburgh,  1862. 8vo.  6. 'The  Story 
of  Qiali  the  Oatlaw/  Edinburgh,  1866, 8vo, 
from  Icelaadie  texts,  with  illustraticHu  and 
a  beautiful  map  of  Iceland.  6.  '  Annals  of 
an  Eventful  Life,'  London,  1870,  S  vols. 
8vo;  a  rambling  autobiographical  novel. 
7.  *  Jest  and  Earnest:  aCoUectiCMiof  Essays 
and  Beriews,*  London,  1873,  3  vols.  8vo; 
nuMtly  reproduced  from  the  '  North  British 
BeTiew:'^  including  elaborate  stndiea  <tf 
England  and  Nwway  in  the  deroith  obdp 
tury. 

[Times,  IS  July  18M;  Athetuenm,  1896,  i. 
811  ;  Foster's  Heo  at  the  Bar,  1885,  p.  116; 
Foster's  Alumni  Oxon.  1716-1886 ;  Memoirs  of 
Henry  Beeve.  ed.  lAiighUMi,  1888,  i.  284,  888; 
Mm  of  the  Time^  14th  adit.;  Engl.  Hist.  Be. 
view,  V.  127 ;  Satordaj  Bsrisv,  27  April  1861 1 
Brit  Mufl.  Cat.;  notes  kindly  fninished  by 
Aithar  Irwin  Dasent,  e*q.]  T.  8. 

DASHWOOD,  FBANCIS,  Babon  li 
Dbspskcbs  (1708-1781),  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  bom  in  Great  Marlboroi^ 
Street,  London,  in  Dec  1706,  was  only  son 
of  Sir  Francis  Dashwood^  first  baronet 
(d.  1724),  and  his  second  wife  Mary,  eldest 
daughter  of  Vere  Fane,  baron  Le  l^speneer 
and  fourth  earl  of  Westmorland.  Hia  lather, 
third  son  of  Fzancis  Dashwood,  a  Turkey 
merchant  and  alderman  of  London,  and  bro- 
ther of  Sir  Samuel  Dashwood,  lord  mayor  of 
London  in  1703,  was  elected  M.P.  for  Win- 
chilsea  on  4  May  1708,  and  again  on  9  Oct. 
1710;  he  was  created  a  baronet  on  38  June 
1707,  died  on  19  Nov.  1724  {Hitt,  Beg.  1734, 
Chron.  Dianr.  p.  49),  and  was  buned  at 
Wycombe.  He  was  four  times  mairied,  and 
by  his  third  wire,  Mary,  danriiter  of  Muor 
Kii^,  was  fatherof  Sir  John  iMshwood-King 
(1716-1798),  who  succeeded  bis  half-brother 
Lord  Le  Deepen  cer  as  third  baronet,  an 
lumour  which  bis  desceni^ts,  having 
dropped  the  name  King,  still  hold. 

Dashwood  appears  to  have  been  educated 

JrivatelvandattbeCharterhouse.  OnlONov. 
724,  when  still  under  sixteen,  he  succeeded 
to  his  father's  title  and  estates,  and  plunged 
into  a  vortex  of  pleasure.  He  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Beefsteak  and  Hellfire 
Clubs  and  joined  the  *  Bucks  *  or '  Blooda.* 
Subsequently  he  set  out  on  the  Grand  Tour 
and  gained  'a  European  repatati<m  for  his 
pranks  and  adTentuies.  .  .  .  Bto  roamed 
own  court  to  court  in  search  of  notoriety, 
la  Rnsiia  hs  masqiiaraded  as  Charles  Xu, 
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and  in  that  umuitaUe  character  aapired  to 
he  the  lover  of  the  Tsarina  Anne.'  At  Rome 
he  soundly  chastised  with  a  riding  whip,  in 
the  Sixtini  Chapel,  those  who  took  put  in 
the  Bcoorgvng  ceremonies  of  Holy  Week 
(cf.  Walpolb,  Memoirs  of  George  111,  ed. 
Barker,  i. 237 ;  CvBt.Diiettanti  Soc.  m,  9-10). 
Ob  his  retnin  to  England  he  obtained  a  minor 
post  in  the  houadtold  of  Frederick  Lewis, 
prince  o£  Wales,  and  this  connection ,  coupled 
with  the  dismissal  of  his  uncle  the  earl  of 
Westmorland  from  his  colonelCT  of  the  first 
troop  of  horae  guards,  made  Dashwood  a  vio- 
lent exponent  of  Walp^'s  administration 
(  Walpolb,  i>£^if,ed.  Cunningham,  i.  136). 

Meanwhile,  *if  not  the  actual  projector 
and  founder  of  the  [Dilettanti]  Society,  he 
was  certainly  its  leading  memoer  in  1736 ' 
(Cttst,  p,  9).  He  took  a  prominent  part  in 
its  proceedings,  and  on  2  March  1746-6, 
when  the  earl  of  Sandwich  was  suspended 
from  his  office  of  archmaster  for  '  his  mis- 
behaviour to  and  contempt  of  the  Society,* 
Dashwood  was  elected  in  his  place,  and  he 
presented  to  the  king  various  petitions  from 
the  society  when  it  was  seeking  to  acquire 
a  permanent  home  (*M>P-  SO,ol  aqq.)  In 
1740  Dashwood  was  at  Florence  with  Horace 
Walpole,  Glra^,  and  others,  and  shortly  after- 
wsroB  he  got  mto  trouble  with  Sir  Horace 
"Mxan  i  there  he  also  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Lady  Mary  Wortlsy-Mont^u.  In  1743 
Horace  Walpole  described  the 'Dilettanti' 
as 'a  club  for  which  the  nominal  qu^iflca- 
tim  is  having  been  to  Italy,  and  the  real 
one,  being  drunk ;  the  two  chiefs  are  Lord 
Middlesex  and  Sir  Francis  Dashwood,  who 
were  seldom  sober  the  whole  time  thev  were 
in  Italy*  (Letters,  i.  240).  In  1742  George 
Knapton  [<^.  v.]  painted  Dashwood's  portrait 
for  the  society. 

During  the  general  election  of  1741  Dash- 
wood feoght  vigorously  against  Walpole's 
supporters,  and  secured  a  seat  for  himself  at 
New  Romney  on  5  May.  In  parliament  he 
followed  Samuel  Sandys,  first  baron  Sandys 
fq.  v.],  and  vehemently  attacked  Sir  Robert 
walpole,declaring  that  abroad  he  was  looked 
upon  with  contempt.  Walpole's  fall  made 
no  dil^ence  to  Dashwood's  position,  and 
as  a  courtier  of  Frederick  Lewis  he  was  in 
chronic  opposition  to  all  George  II's  govem- 
saents.  He  was  re-elected  for  New  Romney 
on  26  June  1747,  and  in  January  1761  made 
a  rather  ostentatious  disavowal  of  jacobitism, 
of  which  Andrew  Stone  [q.  t.}  and  others  of 
the  prince  of  Wales's  (Geoi^  Ill's)  house- 
hold  were  suspected.  At  Leicester  House 
Dashwood  abetted  the  influence  of  George 
Babb  Dodington  (lord  Melcombe)  [q.  v.],and 
oppoesd  the  ngtauij  hill  of  16  May  17fil 


(fit  BiTBB  DoDiseioif,  JDiary,  ed.  1809,  pp. 
6,  7,  69,  72).  On  IS  April  1749  he  was 
created  D.C.L.  of  Oxford  Universi^,  and  04 
19  June  1746  he  was  elected  F.R.a  (Thov- 
SQjr,  jBoyo/  iS!!>c.  App.  p.  xliv). 

On  29  May  1744  Horaoe  Walpole  wrote : 
'  Dashwood  (Lady  Carteret's  quondam  lover) 
has  stolen  a  great  fortune^  a  Miss  Batonan ' 
{Letters,  i.  303) ;  but  this  match  was  not 
effected,  and  on  19  Dec.  1746  Dashwood 
married  at  St.  Oeoive's,  Hanover  Square, 
Sarah,  daughter  of  George  Gould  of  Iver, 
Buchiogham8hir6,and  widow  of  Sir  Richard 
KUie,  third  baronet  of  Wyham,  co.  Lincoln, 
who  died  on  14  Jan.  1742  {Seff.  o/Marr.f  ^, 
Georgia,  Hanooer  Square,  Harl.  Soc.  i.  36). 
Horace  Walpole  described  her  as  '  a  poor 
forlorn  Presbyterian  prude '  {Lettert, ii.  Ill 
His  marriage  had  no  effect  upon  Dashwood  s 
profligate;  according  to  Wraxall  he  'far 
exce^ed  in  licentiousness  of  conduct  any 
model  exhibited  since  Charles  II '  (Af smotrr, 
ed.  Wheatley,  u.  18-19).  About  1746  he 
founded  the  umoua  brotheriiood  known  both 
as  '  The  Knighte  of  St.  F^anoia  of  Wy- 
combe *  and  as  *  The  FranciseaiiB  of  Medmen- 
bam.'  The  motto  was 'Love  and  Frienddiip.' 
The  abbey,  formerly  belooging  to  the  Cis- 
tercian order,  was  beautifalfy  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames  near  Mark>7r.  It  was 
rented  hy  Dashwood  and  restored  by  him. 
Over  the  grand  entrance  was  placed  the 
jamoos  inscripttoit  on  Rabelais'  abbey  of 
TheUme, '  Fa^  ce  que  voudras,'  with  other 
curious  inscriptions  about  the  house  and 
gardens.  The  'monks'  were  called  Fran- 
dscans,  from  Dashwood's  christian  name, 
and  they  amused  themselves  with  obscene 
parodies  of  the  rites  of  Borne.  Dashwood 
acted  as  Grand-master  of  the  order,  and 
used  a  communion  cup  to  pour  out  liba^oos 
to  heathen  deities,  even  administering  th? 
sacrament  to  a  baboon.  The  twenty-four 
members  belonged  to  the  (q^orition.  Among 
them  were  fVederii^  prince  of  Walee,  the 
earls  of  Bute,  Sandwich,  and  Garhampfconi 
Bubb  DodiofftoQ,  the  duke  of  Queensbepy, 
and  Thomas  Potter  [q.  v.]  Wtllusjoined  the 
brotherhood  in  1762,  but  soon  quanelled 
with  the  Frsnoisoans  and  was  expelled.  4^ 
satirical  print,  *  The  Saints  of  the  Convent,' 
the  publication  of  which  in  1763  Wilkes 
instigated,  led  to  the  exposure  and  dissolu- 
tion of  the  order.  '  The  aged  Paul '  White- 
head [q.  v.],  who  acted  as  secretary  and 
steward,  was  branded  by  Churchill,  WQO  l&ra- 

Cned  the  fraternity  as  '  a  disgrace  to  man- 
d'  (see  CHi.BtJBB  JoHNSxoir,  CkryxU, 
1768,  ill.  231-280,  for  a  fimciful  account  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  *  monks,'  wluch  should 
not  he  taken  qpite  literally).  As  a  oontng^ 
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to  Medmenkam  abbey,  Dashwood  restored  on 
claMicAl  lines  the  church  of  Weet  Wycombe, 
which,  u  Churchill  put  it  in  '  The  Ohost,' 
might  *  8erve  for  show,  if  not  for  prayer.' 
The  church  standsonahiffh  hill,  and  Wilkes 
described  it  as  '  built  on  the  top  of  a  hill  for 
the  convenience  and  devotion  of  the  town 
at  the  hoti«M  of  it '  (Memoin,  ed.  Almon, 
ill  A7~9).  Duhwood  nbailt  Weit  Wy- 
oombe  Hoiue  and  laid  ont  (he  gardena  [see 

WoOIXnT,  WlLLUV]. 

On  1 5  April  1754 1)a0hwDod  was  ro-elected 
to  parliament  for  Mew  Romney,  and  when 
the  Buckinghamshire  militia  was  raised  in 
1757,  Dashwood  became  ita  firat  colonel.  He 
retired  in  1762,  being  succeeded  by  Wilkas, 
his  lieutenant-colonel.  In  1757,  too,  he  made 
a  prvseworthy  eflbrt  to  save  the  life  of 
Admiral  Byng.  On  20  March  1761  he  was 
appointed  treasurer  of  the  chamber  and 
pnvy  councillor.  On  28  March  he  found  a 
new  seat  in  parliament  for  Weymouth  and 
Melcombe  Regis;  bewas  re-elected  on9 June 
1762  on  hifi  appointment  as  chancellor  of  the 
eEoheqner,  wnich  he  owed  to  his  depeDdence 
upoB  Bate.  *  Of  financial  knowledge  he  did 
BOtpoaseis  the  ru£mentfl,aiid  his  inioranca 
ma  all  the  more  eonspicuous  ftom  Uie  great 
flnaninal  ability  of  his  predecessor  Legge. 
His  badget  speedi  was  so  confused  andm- 
oapable  that  it  was  received  with  shouu  of 
laughter.  An  excise  of  four  shillings  in  the 
hogshead,  to  be  paid  by  the  grower,  which  he 
imposed  on  cider  and  perry,  raised  a  resi»- 
tance  through  the  cider  counties  hardly  less 
Airious  than  that  which  had  been  directed 
against  excise  scheme  of  Watpole ' 

(Lbcxt,  Hiftory,  ed.  1802,  iii.  224).  Dash- 
wood accordingly  retired  with  Bute  from 
the  ministiry  on  8  April  1768,  receiviog  the 
sinecure  keepership  of  the  wardrobe.  On 
the  19th  he  was  summoned  to  parliament  as 
ttteenth  baron  Le  Despencor,  the  abeyance 
mto  which  that  barony  had  bllen  on 
96  Anir.  1762,  on  the  death  of  his  nnele, 
John '  Fane,  seventh  earl  of  Westmorland 
and  foorteent^  baron  X^e  Despencer,  being 
terminated  in  Dashwood's  favour.  He  thus 
inherited  Mereworth  Castle,  Maidstone.  He 
was  now  premier  baron  of  England.  In  176S 
he  wae  made  lord-lieutenant  of  Bncks. 

As  ^anxi  Le  Deroeooer  he  now  sank  into 
comparative  reepectabilitv  and  insignificance. 
He  took  part  with  John  jiontago,tourth  sari 
of  Sandwich  fq^.  vj,  in  denouacing  Wilkes 
anew  about  toe  'Essay  on  Woman.'  Lord 
Chatham  made  him  joint  postmasterHzeneral 
in  1766,  and  he  continued  in  the  office  till 
1781,  through  Lord  North's  adminiatration. 
Whep,  however,  Chatham  swooned  during^bis 
lut  Qweoh  is     House  of  Lords,  De^cmcer 


.was  almost  the  only  peer  who  oanue  to  bit 
assistanoe.  He  died  at  West  Wycombe  aitw 
a  long  illness  on  11  Dec.  1761  (Oent.  Meg. 
1781,  p.  594)  and  was  buried  in  the  mauso- 
leum he  had  built  there.  His  wife  died  oq 
19  Jon.  1769,  and  was  also  buried  at  Wy- 
combe. He  left  no  l^itimate  issue.  The 
bazoneti^  passed  to  bis  half-brother.  Sir 
John  Dashwood-King  (1716-1793).  The 
barony  of  Le  Despencer  again  fell  into 
abeyance;  his  sister  Rachel,  widow  of  Sir 
Etobert  Austen,  third  baronet  of  Bexley,  Kent, 
illegally  assumed  the  title  Baroness  Le 
Despencer,  but  on  her  death  the  abeyance 
was  terminated  in  favour  of  her  cousin, 
Thomas  Stapleton,  sixteenth  baron.  His 
granddaughter,  Mary  Frances  Elizabeth,  suc- 
ceeded in  1848  as  seventeenth  baroness,  and 
her  SOD,  Evelyn  Edward  Thomas  Boscawen, 
seventh  Tiscount  Falmonth,  succeeded  aa 
eighteenth  baron  Le  Despencer  on  26  Nor. 
1891. 

Dashwood's  portnut,  minted  b^  George 
Knapton,  belongs  to  the  Dilettanti  Socie^; 
he  is  representedas '  St.Ftanda  of  W^oombe,' 
holding  a  ^blet  inscribed  'Hatrii  Satio- 
torum,"  and  m  an  attitude  of  devotion  befbn 
a  figure  of  the  Venue  de*  Medici :  tiie  motive 
of  the  picture  is  '  both  indecorous  and  pro- 
fane '  (Cttbt,  Dilettanti  Soc.  p.  217  ;  Almov, 
Mem.  of  Wilkes,  iii.  59).  Another  portrait  of 
Dashwood,  painted  by  Hogarth  and  belong- 
ing to  Viscount  Boyne,  has  been  ennvved ;  a 
third,  anonymous,  and  belonging  to  v  isoount 
DiUon  at  Ditchley,  is  reprodnoed  in  Barker's 
edition  of  Walpole's  '  Memoirs  of  George 
III'  (1894, i. 204);  afourth  portrait  by  Na- 
thaniel Dance  [q.  v.]  is  at  Mereworth  Oaatle, 
Kent,  and  a  fifth  at  West  Wycombe  House, 

(A  volame  of  Dashwood's  coKrespoudeace  «x- 
toading  from  1747  to  1781  is  in  Egertoo  tILK 
2138.  and  letters  hum  bim  to  Wilkes  are  iQ 
Addit.  MS.  30867.  See  also  Journals  of  the 
Lords  and  Commons ;  Official  Retuni  Itfepi- 
bOTSof  Far].;  OldPariiatoeDtaryHiBtoiy;  Lists 
of  SheriflTH,  P.R.O. ;  FoK^er's  Alnmni  Oxon. 
171S-1886 ;  Horace  Walpole's  Letters,  ed.  Cun- 
ningham, vols.  j-v.  and  ^'li-i  Mamoira  of 
Qeo^  II,  ed.  Lord  HoUand,  and  of  ^rge  HI, 
ed.  Baiter;  WmxaU's  M«m..  ed.  Wheotley; 
Almon's  JTem.  and  Oorresp.  of  Wilkes,  ed.  1 806 ; 
Bubb  Dodington's  Diary,  «d.  1809,  passim ;  Uwly 
Mary  Wortlej  Mootagn's Letters;  Chesterfldd^ 
Letters ;  Boswdl's  Jofa&son.  ed.  Hill ;  Charies 
Johnston's  Chrysal,  1768 ;  CbnrchiU'a  Poems, 
The  Qhoet  and  the  Candidate ;  Bedford  Correi^, ; 
Thomwin's  Royal  Soc. ;  Nichols's  LiL  Anecdotes, 
Tiii.23S,  ix.464('whare  he  isconfnsed  with  Thomas 
Stapleton,  his  snccessorin  the  barooj) ;  Hahon's 
Hist- ;  Leck/s  Hint. ;  Lipscomb's  Bn<^ii»ham- 
shire;  Collinsoo's  Somerset;  Donm's  'Maon' 
oad  Mannsri  at  the  Coait  of  Tlo>^^;'Cistr« 
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Hirtoij  of  the  Dilettuili  Soriety,  1898,  passim ; 
Courthope's,  Burke's,  and  G.  E.  C[okayDe]'B 
Complete  Peerages.]  A.  F.  F. 

DAVIDSON,  SAMUEL  (1806-1898), 
theologian  and  biblical  scholar,  son  of 
Abraham  Davidson,  was  bom  in  September 
1806  at  Kellswater,  near  Ballymoua,  co. 
Antrim,  Ireland.  Both  his  parents  were  of 
Scottish  descent  and  presbyterians  in  re- 
ligion. He  was  first  sent  for  his  education 
to  the  village  school,  where  the  master, 
James  Darragh,  was  a  man  of  unusual  gifts 
and  character,  whose  influence  was  never 
forgotten  by  Davidson.  He  next  attended  a 
school  at  Ballymena  till  1824,  when  he  be- 
came a  student  of  the  Royal  Academical  In- 
stitution, Belfast,  with  the  view  of  entering 
tlM  presli^rterijui  minisUry.  His  college 
course  ■wu  cUstinguished^but  interrupted  by 
acholasUc  wffl^  at  Ixmdondeziy  andLivei^ 
wkA.  It  was  therefore  not  completed  till 
\88S,  and  it  was  not  till  November  1833 
that  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Bally- 
ffienapresbytery.  In  1836  thegeueral synod 
of  Ulster  offered  to  Davidson  the  newly 
created  post  of  professor  of  biblical  criticism 
to  the  presbyterian  students  at  the  Belfast 
College,  and  he  held  thepoet  till  1811.  His 
remuneration,  consisting  mainly  of  students' 
fees,  was  at  first  very  small.  In  1838  he 
received  from  Aberdeen  University  the  de- 
gree of  LlkD.  His  first  book,  'Lectures  on 
Biblical  Criticism' (Edinburgh),  appeared  in 
1839,  but  he  began  to  find  himself  out  of 
aympatiiy  with  presbyteriui  views,  and  con- 
odLved  that  he  '  discoveied  in  tiie  New  Tes- 
tement  the  outline  of  the  inde^ndence  of 
cluurelies  held  by  the  congr^tional  body 
in  England/  He  accordingly  accepted  an 
invitation  made  to  him  in  1843  to  become 
ft  professor  in  the  Lancashire  Independent 
College  then  in  process  of  establishment  at 
Uamwester.  Before  he  left  Ireland  he  had 
finished,  after  three  years' work,  <  Sacred  Her- 
meneutics  Developed  and  Applied '  (Edin- 
burgh). The  book  appeared  in  1843,  just 
when  Davidson  began  his  work  at  Man- 
chester as  professor  of  biblical  literature  and 
ecclesiastical  history.  In  the  summer  of 
1844  he  paid  the  first  of  a  series  of  visits 
to  Germany,  and  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Neander,  Hupfield,  Tholuck,  and  others, 
beginning  many  friendships  that  lasted  all 
hislifb.  Oneresultof  this  b'ip  was  the  trans- 
lation of  two  volumes  of  Oieseler's  *  Com- 
pendium of  Ecdesiastieal  History'  (Edin- 
bui^h,  1846-7).  In  1847  the  congregational 
lecture  in  London  was  delivered  br  David- 
son and  published  in  1848  as  the '  Eedeaias- 
ticilPoItty  oftheNewXestainent.'  It  was 


reprinted  in  1854,  contraiy  to  the  author's 
wish.  His  views  had  undergone  consider- 
able changes,  but  he  was  not  allowed  to  re- 
write his  essay. 

The  change  of  views  was  no  doubt  con- 
nected with  the  larcumstancea  that  led  to 
the  resignation  by  Davidson  of  his  profeasoi^ 
ship  in  1867.  Uis  leisure  at  Sundiester 
was  given  to  the  preparation  of  an  '  Intro- 
duction to  the  New  Testament.'  Of  this 
the  first  volume  appeared  in  1848,  the  second 
in  1849,  and  the  last  in  1661.  After  the 
publication  of  the  first  volume  he  received 
the  d^pree  of  D.D.  from  the  university  of 
Halle.  He  also  rewrote  hie  first  work  and 
republished  it  in  two  volumes  in  1862  a« 
'  A  Treatise  on  Biblical  Criticism,  exhibit- 
ing a  Svstemattc  View  of  that  Subject.' 
In  1856  he  published  in  London  'The  He- 
brew Text  of  the  Old  Testament,  revised 
from  critical  sources,  being  an  attempt  to 
present  a  purer  and  more  correct  text  than 
the  received  one  of  Van  der  Hooght-'  The 
woric  was  suggested  by  Elamilton'a  'Co- 
dex Criticus.'  UeanwnOe  IHvidson  had 
been  consulted  by  Messrs.  LoDgman,  in 
1854,  with  reference  to  the  reissue  of  Home's 
well-known  *  Introduction  to  the  Sacred 
Scriptures.'  After  some  discussion  he  under- 
took to  rewrite  the  introduction  to  the  Old 
Testament,  and  suggested  Samuel  Prideaux 
Tregelles  [q.  v.]  as  a  scholar  competent  to 
deal  similarly  with  the  New  Testament. 
Davidson's  share  appeared  in  October  1856 
as  part  of  vol.  ii.  of  the  tenth  edition  of 
Home's  '  Introduction.'  It  was  entitled 
'  The  Text  of  the  Old  Testament  Considered ; 
with  a  Treatise  on  Sacred  Interpretation, 
and  a  brief  Introdu(^n  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Books  and  the  Apoetypha.'  At  the 
Novembw  meeting  of  the  LoncoBhire  Col- 
lege ctmunittee  it  was  stated  that  olam 
hKl  been  taken  in  many  quarters  at  the 
views  expressed  by  Professor  Davidson  in 
the  new  *  Introduction.'  A  sub-committee 
was  therefore  appointed  to  report  on  David- 
son's work.  Tne  report  took  some  three 
months  to  prepare,  as  eleven  hundred  printed 
pages  had  to  be  read  and  considered.  On 
hearing  the  report,  the  committee,  in  Fe- 
bruary 1857,  requested  Davidson  to  prepare 
'  such  an  explanation  of  parts  of  his  book 
which  are  deemed  ol^ectionable,  as  may 
remove  misunderstanding  .  .  .  conciliate 
opposition  .  .  .  make  concession  where  con- 
cession may  be  justly  due.'  This  explanation 
Davidson  set  about,  and  by  May  nis  pam- 
phlet, '  Facts,  Statements,  and  Explanations,* 
was  in  print.  The  eonunittee  declared  these 
explanatima  'far  from  satis&otray,'  and 
aftersome  coneBpoikdaioe  DaWdamizeBigBed 
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hispost.  The  razrencler  of  the  KoMue  author- 
ship of  the  Pentateuch  was  the  chief  heresy 
alleged,  but  in  the  controversy  that  fof- 
lomd  be  waa  accused  of  doctrinal  un- 
■oundneas  in  MTeral  direetioiis,  and  a  charge 
of  pUgivuiin  from  German  writers  made 
against  him.  These  chaigea  are  summed  up 
in  a  pamphlet  which  appeared  in  October 
1667,  Mititled  '  Dr.  Davidson :  his  Heresies, 
OtmtrwUetionB,  and  Plagiarisms.  By  Two 
Graduatea.'  The  authors  were  E.  Mellor 
and  J.  G.  Bogeri.  On  the  other  side  ap- 
peued  '  Dr.  Davidson's  Removal  from  the 
Pn^^ssoislup  of  Biblical  Literature  in  the 
LaiiMshireliidependentCoU^^  Manchester, 
on  SAxmnt  of  alleged  Error  in  Doctrine,' 
Lcmdon,  186(^byThomAS  Nichoks.  At  the 
end  of  tus  pamphlet  Bishop  Thirlwall,  Dean 
AUcnrd,  and  Canon  Cureton  are  quoted  in 
Davidson's  favour.  A  '  Detailed  Narrative  * 
of  the  whole  proceedings  is  given  in  David- 
son's *  Antobiography/  Annn  the  pen  of 
J.  Allanson  Pieton.  As  a  etatementoffacts 
Mr.  Hcton's  account  was  approved  of  by 
Davidson,  but  be  preferred  not  to  tell  the 
story  himself,  perhaps  because  be  never  lost 
tlw  fe^in^  that  he  had  been  treated  unj  ustly. 

Ailer  his  resignation  many  friends  gathered 
round  him,  and  a  hage  testimoniu,  which 
finally  reached  S,000l,  was  presented  to 
him.  He  retired  to  Hatherlow,ia  Cheshire, 
and  aimnd  himself  in  the  edueation  of 
pupils.  In  18^,  bein^  elected  scripture 
examiner  in  London  University,  he  removed 
to  London,  and  his  life  becomes  a  record  of 
literaiy  work  and  visits  to  the  continent. 
It  was  much  saddened  by  domestic  bereave- 
ments. He  lost  three  sons  before  the  death 
of  his  wife  in  1873,  only  one  son  and  a 
daughter  being  left  to  him.  In  1802  he 
became  an  occasional  contributor  to  the 
'  Athetieanm,'  and  for  three  years,  from  1871, 
(  he  reviewed  philoB(^hical  and  theological 
booln  in  the  'Westminster  Review.'  He 
died  on  1  April  1898  and  was  buried  in 
Hampstead  new  cemetery.  He  married  in 
1886  Anne  Jane  Kirkpatrid[  of  Belfut. 

His  works  after  his  retirement  from  If  an- 
ehester  were :  1.  '  An  Introdueticm  to  tbg 
Old  Testament,  Oritieal,  Historical,  and 
TheologieaV  1862-3,  8  vols.  S.  'Furst's 
Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Lexicon,  translated 
linmi  the  German,'  1866;  4th  edit.  1871. 
S.  'An  Introduction  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment 1868,  2  vols.;  3rd  edit.  1894.  This 
was  a  ver^n  of  No.  6  above.  4.  'On  a 
Freeh  Bevision  of  the  English  Old  Testa- 
ment,* 1875.  This  essay  was  written  ibr  a 
Mojected  second  volume  of  '  Essavs  and 
Reviews,'  which  never  saw  the  lignt.  6. 
'The  New  Testament  translated  from  the 


Oritioal  Text  of  Von  llMhendorf,  with  an 

Introduction  on  the  Criticism,  Translation, 
and  Interpretation  of  the  Book,'  1876  ;  2nd 
edit.  1876.  6.  'The  Canon  of  the  Bible,' 
1877;  3rd  edit.  1880.  This  is  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  article  in  the  '  Encvclopiedia 
Britannica.'  7.  '  The  Doctrine  oi  the  Last 
Things  contained  in  the  New  Testament, 
compared  with  the  Notions  of  the  Jews 
and  the  Statements  of  Church  Creeds,'  1882. 
He  also  contributed  articles  to  Kitto's 
'  Cycloptedia,'  to  Smith's  'Dictionar^r  of 
Biography  and  Mythology,'  and  to  the  ninth 
edition  of  the  '  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.' 

[In  1899  the  Autobiography  and  Diary  of 
Samuel  Davidson,  trith  a  selection  of  letters 
from  Knglisb  and  Q-erman  Dirinra,  and  an  ac- 
count of  the  Davidson  Controversy  of  1867,  by 
J.  Allanson  Fleton,  MA.,  was  edited  hu 
daughter,  Anne  Jane  Davidson.  It  etmtains  a 
list  of  his  works.  On  the  Davidsoa  eonferoverqr 
JoMph  ThompwKi'a  Jubilee  Memorial  History  of 
the  Lancaahirs  College  may  be  consulted. 
There  are  notices  of  Davidson  in  Hen  of  the 
Time,  1891,  and  in  earlier  editions,  and  in  the 
SuppiemeDt  to  Schoff  and  Henog's  Encyclopsdia 
of  Religious  Knowledge,  Edinburgh,  1887.^ 

DAVIES,  DAVID  CHARLES  (1826- 
1891),  Welsh  presbyteriaa  divine,  bom  at 
AbeiTBtwyth  on  II  May  1826,  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Bobert  Davies,  1^  a  dau  j^ter  of  David 
Charles  [q.  v.]  of  Gsmaithenshiie,  His 
iiiither  was  one  of  the  leading  laymen  among 
the  Calvinistio  methodists  vi  Wales  during 
the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  aim 
it  was  at  his  house  in  Great  Dork  Gate 
Street,  AberystwyUk,  that  their  ardcles  of 
faith  ('Cyffes  Ffydd')  were  drawn  up  in 
March  1823. 

David  was  educated  first  at  Aberystwyth 
imder  a  noted  mathematician'  nanud  John 
Evans,  who  had  also  taught  Dr.  Lewis 
Edwards  [q.  v.],  and  afterwards  at  Bala, 
whither  he  was  sent  on  the  opening  of  the 
connexional  school  thoe  by  Dr.  Edwards  in 
1837.  After  spending  some  time  in  the 
interval  with  a  private  tutor  at  Hanley, 
where  his  oceasional  addresses  to  the  Welu 
colony  prepared  the  my  fm  tiie  Welsh 
churches  subsequently  established  in  the 
potteries,  be  proceeded  in  November  1844 
to  University  College,  London,  where  he  had 
among  his  fellow-students  Walter  Bagehot, 
Isaac  Todhunter,  Richard  Holt  Hutton,  and 
Sir  William  Roberts.  He  graduated  B.A. 
in  1847  and  M.A.  in  1849,  being  placed 
second  on  the  list.  Ill-health  compelled  him 
to  abandon  a  theological  course  which  he 
commenced  at  Edinbunrh  in  Nownbw 
1847. 
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HU  ^renta,  who  were  in  affluent  cir- 
oamstauces,  had  originiJly  intended  him  for 
the  bar ;  bat  hU  own  deep  religious  impres- 
aibni  mdeied  him  nnwilliiig;  to  stud;  law 
ud  ted  lum  to  diooBe  a  minuterial  career. 

Having  commenced  to  preach  in  Au^fuet 
2848,  he  settled  in  1862  as  pastor  of  a  biHn- 

Sal  church  at  fiuilth,  and  was  fnUy  oe- 
ined   at  the  Llanelly  Association  on 
4  Aug.  1862.    After  two  years  and  a  half 

i November  1858  to  March  1666)  spent  in 
livmool^  as  hastor  of  the  English  church 
i*  Windsor  Street,  he  resumed  his  old 
chai^  at  Builth  till  May  1868,  when  he  re- 
moved for  a  year  to  Newtown  (1868-9^  and 
thence  to  the  'Wddi  ehurdi  at  Jewin 
Crescent,  London  (1869-76).  In  1876  he 
removed  to  Bangor  to  take  cho^  of  the 
Encrlish  church  at  Menai  Bridge. 

Repeated  efforts  hod  been  made  to  induce 
him  to  undertake  educational  work  at  one  of 
the  connexional  oollegea.  It  was  as  eftrlv  as 
1661  that  he  was  otSend  a  tutorship  at  Tre- 
Tecoa,  and  twelve  years  later,  in  187S,  he  had 
been  invited  to  succeed  Dr.  John  Parry  at 
Bala. 

Eventually,  in  1868,  he  agreed  to  accept 
the  principalship  of  Trevecco,  but  his  tenure 
of  the  poet  lasted  only  three  years,  for  he 
died  on  20  Sept.  1891,  at  hii  house  at  Bangor, 
•nd  was  buried  on  the  80th  at  the  cemetery, 
Abe^atwyth. 

Baviesnad  married,  in  May  1867,  Jane, 
tiiird  daughter  of  Ebenecw  Odoper  of  Llan- 
gollen, Dnibighshire,  whomirvind  him,  but 
the  marriage  proved  a  childleee  one. 

For  many  years  Daviea  occupied  a  some- 
what unique  position,  not  only  in  his  own 
denomination,  but  among  "VV'elsh  noncon- 
formists generallv,  owing  to  his  rare  analy- 
tical powers  and  a  faculty  for  abstract 
Teasonmg  unrivalled  amonff  hie  contempo- 
raries, to  which  he  also  added  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  modem  speculation  and 
criticism  in  philosophv  and  theol(^.  Though 
not  on  eloquent  speaker,  his  Bbyle  was  terse 
and  llicid,  his  arguments  always  logical,  and 
his  exposition,  though  sometimes  imilined  to 
«xceeaive  mbintenesa,  waa  so  simple  and 
methodical  that  he  rarely  Mled  either  to 
oarry  conviction  or  to  Tendcer  intelligible 
the  abstnueet  doctrinee.  Powerful  though 
his  influence  woe,  eepeciolly  in  the  direction 
6f  reconciling  the  teaohingi  of  science  and 
vhiloscwhy  with  Christian  principles,  it 
would  nave  been  far  greater  but  for  his  shy- 
ness of  diqneitiw,  ror  throughout  his  life 
he  was  more  of  a  student  than  ft  man  of 
a&airs. 

Thi»  perluips  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
some  of  his  best  work  was  prepared  for  the 


press  not  by  hinudf  but  by  frienda  of  olS 
pupils,  in  some  eases  from  shorthand  notea 
taken  at  his  leetutea. 

The  following  were  his  chief  eontribntioDS 
to  Weloh  thetdogical  literature  (all  hi*  wiit- 
ii^  were  in  the  Welsh  languaaeudnbn&of 
them  were  translated  mto  English) :  1.  <  Yr 
Eglwys '  ('  The  Church'),  Wrexham,  1863. 
2.  'Darlithiau  Athrofaol,'or  Leetntvs  on  the 
Inspiration  of  the  Bible  delivered  at  Bala  in 
1871,  HolyweU,  1873;    3nd   edit.  1878. 

5.  A  series  of  lectnres  (in  WelsH)  on '  C&ri^ 
tianit^  in  ite  various  Aspects  and  Aasoetat- 
tions,'  delivered  before  the  Y<mii^  Meii'a 
Socitf^,  Jewin  Street,  London,  187fi^4^  aaitt 
publiahed  in  *Y  Traethodydd'  for  1881-8, 
from  tha  notea  of  Mr.  Vineeiit  ETvana,  who 
edited  them.  4.  'No^adou  ^liirfaaol  ae 
Ymarfarol  or  yr  Epistol  at  yr  Gphesiaid/ 
or  a  Commentary  oh  the  £pistle  to  the 
Ej^esions,  published  serially  m  '  Y  Llad- 
merydd,'  Doigelly,  between  l86fi  and  1896. 

6.  '  Nodiadau  ar  Epistol  Cyntaf  loan,*  or 
^otes  on  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  John, 
reprinted  from  *Y  Liusem/  Oanurvod, 
1889. 

The  following  were  published  postho- 
mously  and  were  edited  by  friends:  6.  'Llyfr 
y  Psalmao,'  a  collection  of  sermons  and  e^ 
egel;ical  notes  on  the  Psalms,  edited  by 
EiW^nnePany, Wrexham,  1897.  7.  'lawn 
ac  Eiiiolaeth  Crist'  (*  Christ's  Atonemeat 
and  Intercession'),  reprinted  from  *Yr 
Arweinydd,'  1683-4,  under  tha  editorship 
of  the  Bev.  O.  E.  Jetdtins,  Pwtmadoc,  1899. 

A  Welsh  biogr^hy  of  Daviea,  written  by 
E.  Wynne  Pony,  together  with  a  selection 
of  his  unpublished  sermons,  waa  iasoad  in 
1896  (Wrexham,  8vo),  and  ^v«s  an  adequate 
account  of  his  career. 

Davies  is  to  be  distnigniBhed  from  a  name- 
sake, David  Christopner  Daviea  (1837- 
1686),  a  native  of  Oswestry,  who,  uiou|^ 
humbly  bom  and  self-educated,  att^ed 
some  distinction  as  a  mining  engineer  and 
geologist,  and  has  already  been  noticed  in 
this  'Dictionary '  (see  vol.  v.  p.  683). 

.  [The  chief  aodioritiea  for  the  lift  of  D. 
Charles  Davies  are  his  Memoir  (at  supra),  by 
E.  Wynne  Parry;  Y  Dryaorfa  t(xe  I8S1.  pp. 
441-7;  YTnatbod^  fat  18S3,  pp.  181,  87& 
(being  articles  oa  hi*  work  as  principal  at  fEra- 
veoca);  Ceainaa  Owyl  Dewi,  1892 ;  Bye-GKnes, 
2nd  ser.  11. 180 ;  'Ersaa,  Hist,  of  Welsh  Thee- 
logy.J  D.  lit.  T. 

DAVIES,  THOMAS  a837-1691),min». 
ralogist,  the  only  son  of  William  Davies 
[q.  v.],  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  St.  Pan  eras 
on  29  Dec.  1837.  At  the  age  of  fourteen 
he  went  to  sea,  and  for  the  next  four  years 
was  in  ship*  sailing  to  the  East  ladieB, 
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ClBBa,&hd  South  America.  Then  he  he^fan 
to  «ta^  science,  and  in  1868  was  appointed 
an  aflsiBtant  to  the  mineral  department  of 
the  British  Hnaeum,  working'  under  Pro- 
leesor  Story  Maskelyne.  Thus  he  became  an 
exeellent  mivenQi^t,  ac^oirin^  a  remark- 
able kaowledj^  m  eharacters  dutinctiTo  of 
looilitiea,  as  wdl  as  dbin^  admirable  woric 
ih»  mietot^apQ  mvestigation  of  zochs. 
He  raided  during  th»  later  yaxt  d  hii  life 
at  East  Acton.  Here  h«  died  after  some 
montha  of  fMlioff  health  on  21  Dec.  1891 ; 
liis  nife,  Jane  .Marj  Sabey  of  St.  FanoBS, 
-wKom  M  married  in  1869,  four  eons,  and 
five  dttogbters  survirii^  bim. 

He  was  editor  of  the  '  Mineralogical 
S^naiiie/  but,  though  in  indefatigable 
inmcer,  bia  published  papers  were  not  na- 
UerbuB^  Three  were  printed  in  the  '  Quar- 
terly Journal '  the  Geological  Society, 
others  in  the  ^Geological '  and  the  '  Mine- 
ralogical Magazine.'  He  was  elected  F.O.S. 
in  1870,  and  was  awarded  the  Wollaston 
fund  in  1880. 

rObiCnsry  notices  tn  Oe<dO|pcal  Haganne, 
lB9S,p.  96 :  Qtisrt.  Jonm,  a  OeoL  Soe.  toL 
xliz..  Fine.  p.  6i  ;  prirata  Informadon.] 

T.  G.  B. 

DAVIEd,  WILLIAM  a814-1891), 
palseontolc^et,  born  at  Holywell,  Flintshire, 
on  13  July  1814,  was  the  son  of  Thomas 
Davies  by  his  wife  Elizabeth  Tamer.  After 

K'ingto  school  in  hie  native  town,  he  studied 
tany.aad  on  19  Dec  1843  obtained  a  post 
in  the  British  Museum,  working  at  first  on 
tnineralogy,  hot  afterwards  devotid^  himself 
to  Terfebrate  paheontolc^.  In  this  be  not 
only  acquired  great  technical  knowle^ie  as 
to  Uie  best  methods  of  developing  and  pre- 
servhig  delicate  specimens^  out  also  was 
pronounced  to  oe  *  one  of  its  most  accom-  ; 
wished  students.'  He  took  an  active  part 
In  the  rearrangement  <^  the  i»tionai  coHet^ 
titm  in  1880  when  it  was  transferred  firond 
Btbomsbury  to  the  new  buildings  in  Crom- 
well Itosd,  and  gave  most  valuable  assis- 
tdnCe  to  Sir  Antonio  Brady  [q.  v.]  in  col- 
Wting  and  describing  the  mammalian  re- 
toains  found  near  Ilford.  Itl  1887  he  retired 
on  a  pension  &em  the  miiseum,  and  died  at 
his  residence.  Colliers  End,  Hertford,  on 
IS  Feb.  1891.  He  was  twice  married,  the 
maiden  name  of  the  first  wife  being  Brad- 
A>rd,  hy  Irhom  he  had  one  son,  Thomas 
Davies  [q.  v.  Suppl.],  and  one  ctaughter. 
William  Davies  received  the  Murchison 
from  the  Geological  Soaety  in  1873 
^ksC  awatd),  and  became  a  follow  in  1877. 
He  dldiked  uterary  composition,  so  that  his 
leienUfio  papers  are  Aot  numerous,  about 
Meen  in  m,  mostiy  contributed  to  tJie 


*  Geological  MM^arine,'  and  he  published  H 

*  Catalogue  of  the  Pleistocene  Vertebrata  in 
the  Collection  of  Sir  Antonio  Brady ; '  but 
hb  extenbive  knowledge  was  ever  at  the  ser- 
vice of  others,  for  he  was  one  of  those  meb 
who  cared  more  for  the  advanoement  of 
sciwce  tlum  of  himeelf. 

[obituary  noCicea,  Geological  Magazine,  1S91. 
pp.  144,  ISO  (with  list  of  papers  written  by 
A.  S[mith]  W[oodward]),  and  Quart  Jonm.  of 
Qeol.  3oe.  vol.  xlvii.|  FMe.  p.  68 ;  private  infor- 
mation.] T.  Qt.  B. 

DAVIS,  Sia  JOHN  FRANCIS  (1796- 
1890),  first  baronet,  diplomatist  in  the  far 
East,  bom  16  July  1796,  was  eldest  sMi 
o£  Samuel  Davis,  F.R.S.,  an  officer  of  the 
East  India  Company,  who  earned  distinction 
by  his  sisrvices  with  the  mission  sent  by 
Warren  Hastings  into  Tibet  in  1783,  and  by 
his  gallantry  in  1799,  at  the  defence  of 
Benares,  where  he  was  judge  and  magistrate, 
against  the  attack  of  ti&e  troops  ot  Vizier 
Ali.  The  father  wa«  director  of  the  Eart 
India  Company  from  1810  until  his  death 
on  16  June  1819.  He  nirrted  in  1794 
Henrietta,  daughter  of  Solomon  Bdlean  of 
Dublin. 

In  reoc^nition  of  his  father's  services  his 
son  John  was  appointed  writer  in  the  fac- 
tory at  Canton  in  1813  at  the  age  of  eighteen. 
He  early  showed  marked  linguistic  and 
diplomatic  abilities,  and  in  consequence  wss 
chosen  to  accompany  Lord  Amherst  on  his 
unfortanate  embassy  to  Pekin  in  1816.  Oh 
the  return  of  the  mission  Davis  affsin  took 
up  his  duties  at  (^ton,  and  in  1833  was 
promoted  to  be  preudent  of  the  East  India 
Company's  factory  at  that  port.  Two  ^ears 
later  he  was  ^pointed  joint  commissioner 
in  China  with  Lord  Napier.  After  many 
jtors  of  trying  service  he  returned  to  Eng* 
land  on  mrlonrii,  his  leave  happening  to 
syhehnmise  witn  the  war,  and  m  1844  he 
was  gazetted  British  plMupoteittiuy  and 
chief  superintendent  British  trade  in 
China,  as  well  afi  govwnot  and  comnuuider- 
in-chief  of  the  colony  of  Hong  Kong.  On 
18  Jnly  1846  he  was  creatM  a  baronet. 
At  this  time  difBculties  were  constantly 
arising  in  onr  relations  with  the  Chinese  at 
Canton,  and  a  brutal  assault  on  a  part^  of 
Englishmen  when  on  a  visit  to  the  neigh- 
bouring' town  of  Fstahan  brought  matters 
to  a  cUmax.  DatiSj  considering  that  a  de- 
terminetl  protest  againatsuch  conduct  should 
be  made,  placed  matters  in  the  hands  of  the 
admiral  and  general  commanding.  After 
taking  the  B^gue  forte  these  eonunonderk 
threatened  the  cftjr  Cibton,  and  at  once 
brought  the  nuui«rins  to  reaecwi  In  earn- 
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-fonnity  with  Davui's  demsndfl  the  Chinese 
■greed  that  the  city  should  he  opened  to 
foreigners  in  two  years'  time  from  that  date 
(6  April  1B47) ;  that  Engli^men  should  be 
M  liberty  to  roam  at  pleasure  in  the  neif^ 
boiuhood,  that  a  chuzeh  should  be  nected, 
and  that  a  ute  should  be  granted  for  build- 
ing  premises.  But,  though  this  action  was 
crowned  with  success,  the  British  goTern- 
ment  disapproved  of  the  measures  taken, 
and  so  keenly  did  Davis  feel  the  censure 
that  in  1848  he  resigned  his  appointments. 
On  his  return  to  England  he  took  up  his 
residence  at  Hollywood  Tower,  near  BriatoL 
He  was  created  K.C.B.  on  12  June  1864  and 
D.C.L.  of  Oxford  UniversitT  on  31  June 
1876.  DuTLOg  these  years  of  leisure  he  kept 
up  his  interest  in  ell  matters  relating  to 
China,  and  founded  a  Chinese  scholarship  at 
Oxford.  His  portrait  was  painted  and  litho- 
graphed  by  W.  Drummond  in  his  series  of 
.AthcniBum  PortraitR,  18S6. 

Davis  died  at  HoUywood  on  13  Nov.  1890, 
at  the  age  of  ninetr-aix.  He  was  twice  mar- 
ried: fint,  in  182S,  to  Emily,  daughter  of 
Lieutenant-colonel  Humfraya,  who  died  in 
1866,  and,  secondly,  in  1867,  to  Lucy  Elleo, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  T.  J.  Rocke,  who  sur- 
vived Mm.  By  bin  first  wife  he  had  a  son, 
Sulivan  Francis  (1827-1862^,  and  by  his 
second  wife  a  son,  Frauds  Boileau,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  baronetcy.  He  was  the  author . 
of  several  works  on  China,  of  which  the 
most  important  are: '  Chinese  Novels  trans- 
lated from  the  Originak,'  1822 ;  '  The  Fortu- 
nate Union,'  trandated  from  the  Chinese, 
i 829 ;  '  The  Chinese :  a  General  Description 
of  China  and  its  Inhabitants,'  London,  1836, 
a  vols. ;  '  Sketches  of  China,'  1841, 2  vols. ; 
« The  Ifaaaaere  of  Benaiee,'  1844;  '  Chinese 
MtaeellanieB/  1866. 

[Vinar  AU  Khan  on  the  Uiwsaere  <jf  Benares, 
1644,  by  Sir  J.  F.  Davis  ;  Boulger's  History  of 
China,  1881;  Foster's  Alnmui  Oxon.  171fi- 
1886;  Burke's  Peerage,  1896;  persoiud  know- 
ledge.] B.  X.  D. 

DAWKINS,  JAMES  (1722-1767),  aiw 
«hjeologiflt  and  lacohite,  bom  in  Jamaica  in 
1722,  was  the  eldest  <u  four  sons  of  Henry 
Dawkins  of  Jamaica,  by  Elizabeth,  third 
daughter  of  Edward  Pennant  of  Clarendon 
in  Jamuca,  chief  justice  of  the  island.  He 
matriculated  at  St.  John's  Collej^,  Oxford, 
on  7  Dec.  1739,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and 
was  made  D.C.L.  on  U  Apiil  1749.  Af^r 
leaving  tiie  university  he  seera*  to  have  re- 
aided  *t  Standlynch  in  Wiltshire.  Enjoying 
great  wealth,  ne  spent  his  time  chie^  in 
traveUing  in  Italy  and  other  placn  on  ibe 
ocmtinent,  and  in  1748  was  in  Para,  when 
he  made  acquaintances  among  Uie  jacoUtei. 


Subsequently  he  lived  for  a  short  period  in 
Borne,  uid  was  one  of  those  who  assisted 
James  Stuart  (1713-1788)  [q.  v.]  and  Ni- 
cholas Revett  [q.T.]  in  their  project  of  taking 
practical  meaBurements  of  nmains  of  Grew 
avchltecture  at  AUiena.  In  17G0  Dawldna 
arranged  with  John  Bouverie  to  make  a 
journey  to  the  most  remarkable  plaoea  of 
antiquity  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  Robert  Wood  [q.  v.],  who  had  already 
been  to  most  of  the  places  they  intended  to 
visit,  was  invited  to  join  the  party.  Borra, 
an  Italian  artist,  accompinied  them  as  archi- 
tect and  drauj^teman.  Starting  from  Naples 
in  the  spring  of  1761,  they  visited  '  most  of 
the  islands  of  the  Archipeuigo,  part  of  Greece 
in  Europe,  the  Asiatic  and  European  coasts 
of  the  Hellespont,  Propoutis,  and  Bosphorua, 
as  far  as  the  Black  Sea,  most  of  the  inland 
parts  of  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Phoenicia,  Pales- 
tine, and  Egypt '  (_Sum»  <^ Fabnyra),  copyiuff 
such  inscnptions  as  they  came  upon,  and 
carrying  off  marbles  whenever  it  was  poe- 
sible.  Bouverie  died  at  Magnesia,  The  rest 
of  the  party  left  the  ship  at  Beyrout,  crossed 
Mount  Lebanon  to  Damascus,  raoceeded  to 
Hasaia,  set  out  thence  on  11  Manh  1751 
with  an  escort  of  Arab  horsemen,  and,  ad- 
vancing by  way  of  Carietin,  reached  Palmyra 
on  14  March.  The  hiring  of  this  escort  was 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Johnson  as  *  the  only  f^at 
instance  of  the  enjoyment  of  wealth  (Bos- 
WBLL,  L^e  ofJoknion,  ed.  Birkbeck  Hill,  iv, 
126).  Leaving  Palmvra  on  27  March,  Uiey 
passed  through  Sudud  and  Cara,  and  arrived 
at  Balbec  on  1  April.  The  party  returned 
to  Athens  about  the  beginning  of  May  1751. 
After  an  e^iedition  to  Thermopylis  with 
Wood  and  Stuart,  Dawkina  eune  hack  to 
England  at  the  end  of  May.  In  175S  Daw- 
kina and  Wood  printed  in  London  part  of 
the  '  Proposals,'  first  issued  by  Stuart  and 
Revett  in  Rome  in  1748,  for  publiahii^  the 
'Antiquities  of  Athens.'  This  work  aj^Mued 
in  1762,  and  Dawkins's  assistance  was  ac- 
knowledged in  most  generous  tenns  by 
Stuart  in  his  preface.  In  1763  Wood  pub- 
lished his  account  of  the  *  Ruins  of  Palmyra,' 
and  the '  Ruins  of  Balbec'  followed  in  1767  ( 
in  the  preparation  of  each  <of  these  works 
Dawkins  gave  valuable  help. 

In  the  meantime  Dawkins  had  maintained 
his  early  interest  in  iacobite  affairs.  Appa- 
rently he  rendered  the  cause  pecuniary  aid. 
Prince  Charles,  in  a  letter  from  Paris  about 
1751,  mentions  his  want  of  mone^,and  send* 
complimenta  to  'Jenuny  Dawkins,'  and  in 
1763  Dawkins  is  stated  to  have  provided 
the  prince  with  upwards  of  4,000/.  (Lute, 
PickU  tie  J^fVp.  192, 194).  At  the  be- 
ginning of  17<t»  Dawkins  was  agwn  in  Fans 
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conMniiiig  himself  activelj  with  a  iacobtte 
plot,  in  moeialum  with  "Dt.  King  of  Ozfind 
and  tha  Earl  of  Weateuvland.  Frtderiek 
the  Oieat,  whose  relationa  with  ^igland 
won  at  thia  thne  snfficiently  atnuned  to 
render  a  rapture  far  firom  improbable^  urged 
Qeo^  Keith,  tenth  earl  marisdial  [q.  v.], 
who  was  then  in  Paiia,  to  enoonrue  the 
iacobite  disaffection  towuds  Oeorge  n.  On 
7  May  the  earl  sant  Bawkins  aa  envoy  to 
Frederick  at  Berlin.  Frederick  saw  him, 
but  took  no  steps  to  farther  the  plot  b^ond 
giTingTagoe  hopes  of  assistance.  Meanwhile 
the  Earl  of  Albemarle,  the  English  am- 
bassador at  Paris,  had  got  wind  of  Dawkina's 
Tisit  to  Berlin,  and  in  Jalj  176S  a  warrant 
was  out  against  him.  The  warrant,  appa- 
natijf  was  never  executed,  and  in  Aogost 
Bawkina  appean  to  have  rt^garded  the  ja^ 
oobite  cause  as  hopeless,  owing  to  the  irre- 
gular and  debauohecl  life  of  the  mince.  He 
aocordinglT  returned  to  Enf[lana  soon  affcar^ 
vards,  and  took  up  his  xeaidenoe  at  Laver* 
atoek  (or  LaTemoke)  in  Hampshire.  It 
seems  that  the  English  ffonmment,  which 
lad  been  fully  notmed  of  Dawkina's  recent 
movements,  either  judged  his  intrigues  to 
be  unimportant  or  was  satisfied  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  motives  in  deserting  the  yonng 
pretender's  varty,  for,  on  16  April  1764,  he 
was  retomea  H.P.  for  Hindon  Borough  in 
Wiltshire,  and  held  the  seat  till  his  death, 
more  than  three  yean  later.  In  1755 
Stuart,  who  had  returned  to  England  early 
in  the  7ear,propo8edI>awkinsaaaniember<H 
the  Sooiaty  of  iMlettanti,  and  on  6  A^il  he 
was  didy  elected.  He  died  in  Decvmber 
1757.  He  left  the  socie^  a  legacy  of  600L 
In  176S  the  society  commissioned  Stnazt, 
their  punter,  who  had  already  executed  a 
mezzotint  portrait  of  Dawkins,  to  paint  a 
eofiy  (rf  his  p<Hrtrut  for  the  society.  The 
commiauon  was  not  curied  out. 

[Stuart  and  Bevett's  Antiqiuties  of  Athena, 
i.  and  ir.  1762-1814 ;  Wood's  RniDs  of  Palmyra, 
1763,  sod  Ruini  of  Balbee,  1757;  Andrev 
Lang's  Fickle  the  Spy;  Bnrke'i  landed  G^entry; 
Cast  and  Oolvin's  Hist,  of  the  Soo.  of  Dilettanti, 
18dS  (this  erronsonsly  gives  1769  as  the  date  of 
Savkmii's  death) ;  Historieal  Notioee  of  the  Soo. 
of  Dilettanti ;  Pooooks's  Travels  through  Eng- 
land; Foster's  Alumni  OzoB.  1710-1866.1 

C.  K  H. 

DAWSON,  Snt  JOHN  WILLIAU 
82U-1699),  geolwist,  bom  at  Pictou, 
ova  Scotia,  on  13  Oct.  1820,  was  the  boh 
of  James  Dawson,  a  leading  bookseller  of 
that  town,  but  a  native  of  Aberdeendiire; 
his  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Mary 
Hankine,  came  from  Stirlingshire.  He 
reoeived  his  earlier  adncation  at  the  high 
VOL.  xin. — our. 


school  in  Kctou,  and  studied  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Bdinbnr^  in  the  winters  1841- 
1843  and  1846-7.  From  boyhood  he  had 
been  a  coUectM  foauls,  and  on  settling 
down  to  educational  work  in  Non  Scotia 
undertook  to  make  a  geological  survej  cuT 
the  country,  paying  especial  attention  to  the 
coal  measures.  T&b  led  to  his  accompany- 
ing Sir  Charles  lijeil  {a.  r.j  during  his  viut 
to  the  South  Joggins  distnet  in  1843,  with 
whom  also  he  returned  ten  yean  later.  The 
immediate  outcome  of  these  labours  was  the 
volume  raititled  '  Acadian  Geology,'  pub- 
lished in  1856  (4th  ed.  1891).  In  1660  he 
was  appointed  superintendent  of  education 
for  the  oommon  schools  in  Nova  Scotia. 
The  power  disidajred  in  this  ta^  and  his 
eminence  as  a  geologist  obtained  for  him  in 
1866  the  profoseorship  of  geolagy  uid  office 
of  principal  at  the  McGill  Ooll^  and  Uni- 
versity, M<»itreaL  The  organisation  was  in- 
choate, and  the  buildings  were  inoomplete,so 
that  to  his  unflagging  eneivy  McOill  Univer< 
sity  is  most  of  aU  inaiabteafor  the  high  posi- 
tion which  it  now  holds.  He  was  elMted 
F.a.S.  in  1864,  receiving  the  Lyell  medal  oi 
that  society  in  1881,F.R.S.  in  1863,  was  presi- 
dent (the  first)  of  the  RojH  Society  of  Canada, 
of  the  American  Association  in  1884^  of  the 
British  Association  in  1886  at  the  Birming- 
ham meeting,  and  of  tJie  American  Oeologiml 
Society  in  1^,  besides  being  an  honorary 
member  of  various  scientific  societies  at 
hom«  and  in  other  coontriea.  He  reoeived 
the  hxmonu^  degree  oi  LLJ).  j&om  McQiU 
Univon^  m  1867,  and  fnm  Bdinbnrvh  in 
1884,  andof  D.O.L.  from  Bishop's  Odlen, 
Quebec,  in  1881,  was  made  a  O.M.a.  m 
1881,  and  was  bughted  in  1884  during  the 
visit  of  the  &itish  Association  to  Uonteeal. 
In  169S  long  yeaxs  of  labour  began  to  tell 
upon  even  his  vigorous  constitution,  and  he 
resinied  his  posts  at  McOill  UniverBity  on 
31  July,  but  was  at  once  nominated  as 
Emeritus  principal,  professor,  and  honorary 
curator  of  the  Bedpath  Museum.  He  con- 
tinned  to  reside  in  Montreal,  spending  the 
simuners,  as  he  had  previously  done,  in  his 
oountiT  house  at  Little  Metis  on  the  sooth 
side  of  the  estuary  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
For  tiiree  wibor  years  he  was  able  to  go  on 
with  scientifio  work,  then  his  Bteenjgth  gra- 
dually failed,  and  death  dosed  an  iUness  of 
some  duration  on  10  Nor.  1S99.  He  mar* 
ried  in  March  1847  Maxgaret  A.  V.  Meroar, 
daughter  of  T.  Mracer,  esq.,  of  Edinburgh, 
who  survived  him,  together  with  three  sons 
(the  ddest  being  Dr.  George  Mercer  Daw- 
son, O.M.Q.,  at  one  time  divostor  of  the  Qeo- 
logical  Survey  of  Canada)  and  two  dau^^tera, 
bMh  marriod. 
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Dawson  was  .one  of  the  most  mdustriona 
of  men,  and  in  his  lifetime  got  through  an 
immense  amount  of  work.  His  constitution 
was  good,  his  firame  strong,  his  temperament 
and  nervous  system  calm,liismemorv  reten- 
tive. Qreat  as  hie  services  have  been  to 
geology,  those  to  education  woe  mrbaps 
even  greater,  for  be  not  only  took  the  lead 
in  developing  McGiU  CoH^  from  an  almost 
infant  insfcitntiontoaflotmshing  society  and 
niUTeni^,  but  also  threw  himself  heartily 
into  all  educational  and  many  philanthropic 
movements  in  Montreal.  Cleu<-headed,  &e- 
sighted,  strong  in  will  and  tenacious  in  pur- 
pose, a  lucid  and  persuasive  n>eaker,  he  won 
rather  than  forced  his  way  by  hia  courtesy 
and  tact.  He  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
movement  for  the  improvement  of  womb's 
education,  which,  beginning  in  1871,  ulti- 
mately resulted  in  the  eatabliBhment  of  the 
Boyal  Victoria  College,  and  as  chairman  of 
the  normal  echoed  committee  he  brought  the 
whole  BiAool  system  of  tibe  pnvinoe  to  a 
hif^er  level  ci  effidoiey. 

let,  notwithBtanding  all  theselabouig  and 
bis  duties  as  a  teacher  of  gwlogy,  most  con- 
aeienluouBly  fulfilled,  Dawson  found  time  for 
independent  work  at  his  favourite  science 
end  for  many  contributions  to  its  literature, 
flis  iepaiate  papers  ezoeed  150,  and  he  was 
the  author  of  several  books,  a  list  of  which 
ia  nvm  below.  Some  among  them  deal 
with  bibli«d  queBttons  and  the  relations  of 
geology  and  theology,  in  regard  to  which 
his  position  was  distinctly  conservative. 
Most  of  his  writings,  however,  are  strictly 
scientific.  The  geology  of  the  carboniferous 
system  and  the  study  of  fossil  plants  inte- 
rested bim  more  than  any  other  special 
d^tartment,  and  to  these  many  of  his  papers 
are  devoted;  but  hie  range  waa  wide,  for  he 
|iud  great  attention  to  everything  connected 
with  the  glacial  epoch  and  with  prehistoric 
tunes,  and  yet  took  an  active  part  in  the 
discussion  as  to  the  true  nature  of  Eozoon 
Oanadense.  This  curiooa  structure,  the  dis- 
COT6IT  of  which  waa  announced  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Edmond LoganTq. in  1869, was  then 
studied  by  Sterry  Hiint  from  the  chemical 
side,  by  William  Benjamin  Carpenter  [q.  v.] 
from  the  zoological,  and  by  Dawson,  both 
in  the  field  and  under  the  microscope.  All 
these  regarded  it  aa  representing  a  fossil 
oi^fuiism  of  Laurentian  age,  probably  a  fora- 
mmif^.  This  view  was  opposed  by  King 
and  Rowney  in  Great  Britain  by  Monuus  in 
Gennany,  and  others,  hut  Ibr  a  consider- 
aUe  time  tiie  weif^t  of  the  aq^ente 
adnnced  DawKm  and  Carpenter,  ex- 
itressed  in  papera  jmbliriied  by  the  Geoloj^cal 
Bocie^  of  London  in  vols,  zxi-xxiii.  xxvi. 


xxxii.  zzzv.,  caused  it  to  be  generally 
adopted.  Now,  howevev,  tiiis  singular 
structure  is  more  generally  believed  to  be 
of  mioeral  origin. 

While  geolc^  formed  Dawson's  special 
study,  he  was  a  naturalist  in  the  old  sense 
of  the  word,  beaidea  being  well  acquainted 
with  nounl  literature.  The  following  is  a 
listofhisbocto:  l.'Haadbodiof  tteOeo- 
gra  phy  and  Natoial  History  of  Nova  Scotia,' 
1848;  Srded.  1863.  2. 'Scientific  Agriculture 
in  Nova  Scotia,'  Haliiax,  1862 ;  enJaraed  ed. 
1867.  S. '  Acadian  Geology :  the  Geological 
Structure,  Organic  Bemains,  Mineral  Be- 
Bources  of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and 
Prince  Edward  XsltiDd,'  1866;  4th  ed.  1^1. 
4.'Archaia^  or,Studie8of  theCoemcwonyand 
Natural  Hiatoiy  of  the  Hebrew  HoW  Scrip- 
tures,' 1860.  6.  'Agriculture  for  Schools,' 
1864.  6.  *  Elandbook  of  Zoology,  with  Ex- 
amples from  Canadian  Species,  recent  and 
fosttL  Ft  I,  Invertebrata,'1870;  ftrd  ed. 
renaed  and  enlanred,  1886.  7.  *  The  Story 
of  the  Earth  and  Man,'  1878 ;  11th  ed.  1684. 
8.  'Nature  and  the  Bible;  Lectures  de- 
livered in  New  York,'  1876.  9.  'The Dawn 
of  Life ;  being  the  History  of  the  oldest 
known  Fossil  Remains  and  their  BelationR 
to  Geological  Time  and  to  the  Devdopm«tt 
of  the  Animal  Kingdcon,*  1876.  10.  '  The 
Origin  of  the  World  according  to  Bevdation 
and  Science'  1877;  eth  ed.  189S.  11.  'The 
Chain  of  Life  in  Geolt^cal  Time,'  3rd  and 
revised  ed.  1881.  12.  'Lecture  Notes  on 
Geology  and  Outline  of  the  Geology  of 
Canada,'  1880.  13.  '  Fossil  Men  and  their 
Modem  Representatives :  an  attempt  to 
illunrate  the  Chatactera  and  Condition  of 
PreJiistorio  Men  in  Europe  by  those  at  the 
Amerioaa  Races,'  1680;  &d  ed.  188& 
14.  'Facta  and  Fancies  in  Modem  Sdenca,' 
1882..  16.  'Egypt  and  Syria,  their  Physical 
Features  in  relation  to  Bible  Hiatory,' 
1886;  a  2nd  ed.  enlarged  and  revised. 
16.  '  Modem  Science  in  Bible  Lands,'  1888 ; 
Srd  ed  1896.  17.  'Handbook  of  Geology 
for  the  use  of  Students,'  1889.  18.  'Modem 
Ideas  of  Evolution  as  related  to  Revelation 
and  Science,'  6th  ed.  1890.  19.  '  The  Geo- 
logical History  of  Plants'  (XntemaUonal 
Suentifio  Series),  1893.  20.  'TheOanadian 
Ice  Age,'  1893.  21.  <  Some  Salient  Points 
in  the  Science  of  the  Earth,'  1898.  22. '  The 
Meeting-plaoe  of  Geology  and  Histtar/ 
1891  28. 'Kden  IiOM:  and  Won:  Stndiea 
of  the  Early  History  and  Fiiul  Deatinf  of 
Man  as  taoght  in  Nature  and  Revelatran,* 
1686;  2nd  ed.  1896.  24.  'ReUos  of  Pri- 
nuBval  Life,'  1897. 

A  foU-length  portrait  in  oile  ia  in  the 
Peter  Bedpaw  Mvaeum. 
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[Qnart.  Jonn.  Geol.  Boo.  toL  It!.,  Proc  p 
Uy;  (jeotoj^oftl  Maguina,  1899,  p.  675;  infor- 
mation irom  Dr.  Q.  M,  Dawson,  CM.Q.  (md), 
and  personal  Suioirledge.]  T.  Q.  B. 

DAWSON,  MATTHEW  (1820-1898), 
trainer  of  racehorses,  second  son  of  George 
Dawson,  who  trained  f<x  Lord  Montgomery 
at  B<wude,  and  for  the  Eari  of  E^linton  and 
other  lowland  owners,  was  bom  at  Gnllane 
in  Haddingtonshire  on  20  Jan.  1820.  After 
a  severe  apprenticeship  under  his  Aither 
he  soon  attuned  to  positions  of  trust 
onder  racing  owners,  and  in  1859  it  was 
laigelv  owing  to  his  persuasion  that  the 
waaltfay  ironmaster,  James  Merry,  known  as 
*the  Glaq^  body,'  pnrchased  Lord  John 
Soott^  stud  for  six  thousand  guineas.  Am  a 
eonaoqumoe  of  this  Meny  didded  to  have 
his  hones  priTately  trained  at  Rnaaley,  and 
orcr  the  stable  tha» '  Mat'  Dawson  presided 
from  1860  to  1866.  In  the  former  year  he 
mined  a  great  success  for  his  master  with 
Thormanby,  who  won  the  Derby  and  cleared 
40^;.  in  bets,  besides  the  stakes  (6,200/.) 
In  1866  he  left  Russley  and  started  as  a  pub- 
lic trainer  at  Newmarket,  where  he  took 
Heath  House,  originally  built  for  his  brother, 
Joseph  Dawson,  by  Lord  Stamford.  There 
he  trained,  for  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Julius, 
theCesarewitch  winnerof 1867 ;  while,  among 
others,  the  Dokea  of  Portland  and  St.  Albans , 
the  Marquis  of  Hsstings,  and  Lord  Lascelles 
entrmtM  Uieir  honas  to  him.  In  1S69  he 
undertook  the  charge  of  Lord  Falmoath's 
Mbadf  and  after  a  few  yean  of  oompantiTe 
jUlnre  became  identifiM  with  that  noble- 
man's triumphal  career  upon  the  turf.  When 
Lord  Falmouth  left  the  turf  in  January  1684 
DawBon  joined  with  'Fred'  Archer  J|q.  y. 
Snppl.],  who  had  been  an  apprentice  in  his 
itu>Ie  and  eventually  married  his  niece,  in 
presenting  his  patron  wHh  a  silver  shield 
inscribed  with  the  winners  of  two  Derbies, 
three  Oaks,  three  St.  Legsrs,  three  One  Thou- 
sand, and  three  Two  Thousand  Qoineas — all 
trained  and  ridden  by  the  donors.  Tfaenoe- 
forth  he  attached  himself  less  exclusiTely  to 
one  owner.  But  he  was  always  ready  to 
exert  himself  with  special  zeal  on  behau  of 
Lord  Bosebery  (who  had  nearly  won  the 
Derby  with  a  colt  out  of  Dawson  s  stable  in 
1873},  and  in  1894  he  had  the  satis&otion  of 
txwnin^  a  Derby  winner,  Ladas,  for  his  ap- 
predative  patron.  In  the  following  year  he 
ntired  finaUy  to  Exning  (he  had  pevbuslj 
made  over  the  Heath  House  stable  to  his 
nephew^  George  H.  Dawstm),  but  returned 
after  two  years  to  live  at  Newmarket,  where 
he  died  on  18  Aug.  1898,  leaving  an  un- 
blemished reputation  bdiind  him.  By  his 


wife,  who  died  in  1896,  he  left  no  issue. 
His  three  brothers,  Thomas  (d.  1880),  Joseph 
(d.  1880),  'the  anest  stableman  that  ever 
entered  a  loose  box,'  and  John,  were  all,  like 
himself,  trainers.  Daws<m  was  a  fairly  edu- 
cated and  well-read  man,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  not  infrequently  discovered  by  his  em- 
^oyers  deeply  immersed  in  the  '  Quarterly 
Beview.'  Altogether  he  '  won '  ux  Derbies, 
seven  St.  Legers,  and  four  Gold  Cups  at 
Ascot. 

[Timefl,  19  Ang.  I89S ;  Daily  Tslegrapfa, 
19  Aug.  1898;  Field.  20  Aug.  1898;  Thoiv 
m&nby'i  Kioga  of  the  iTarf,  1898,  pp.  S2&-4 
(with  portmit);  Fortei's  Eingaclere,  1896, 
ohap.  siii. ;  Soott  and  Sebright,  by  The  Druid, 
p.  afil ;  Blaek'i  Jookey  ClaK]  T.  & 

DAY,  FRANCIS  (1829-1889),  ichthyo- 
logist, third  son  of  William  Day|  of  Hadlow 
House,  Maiesfleld,  Sussex,  by  his  wife  Ann 
Le  Bluic,  was  boin  there  on  3  March  1829. 
He  was  educated  under  Dr.  Kennedy  at 
Shrewsbury  school,  and  studied  medicine  at 
St.  George  s  Hospital,  London,  taking  his 
M.R.O.S.  in  1861.  He  entered  the  Madras 
medical  service  in  1852,  and  served  through 
the  second  Burmese  war. 

An  enthusiastio  naturalist,  and  especially 
devoted  to  ichthyology.  Day  seized  every 

rrtunity  for  extending  hu  knowledge  of 
flah-fauna  at  the  countries  he  p^sed 
through,  and  was  ultimately  appointed  in- 
spector>genenl  of  flsheriaa  in  Incua.  In  that 
capacity  he  was  author  of  many  valuably 
leports  pttblidied  betwem  1866  and  1877, 

He  was  {oomotedsurgeon-majoron  26  Feb, 
1873,  and  retired  with  the  rank  of  depu^ 
sunreon-general  on  1  Nov.  1876.  Retoming 
to  England  he  settled  at  Cheltenham,  where 
heoontionedbis  iobthyolo^usal  studies.  He 
took  part  in  various  exhtbitionfi,  and  his  ex- 
hibits r»»ived  a  silver  medal  at  Paris  in 
1876,  a  bronxe  medal  at  Berlin  in  1880,  a 
silver  medal  at  Norwich  in  1881,  a  gold  and 
a  silver  medal  at  Edinburgh  in  1882,  and 
three  gold  medals  at  London  io  1883.  Of 
this  last  exhibition  he  was  appointed  com- 
missioner for  the  Indian  department,  and 
besides  the  medals  recaved  a  lOOL  price  for 
a  treatise  oil  'The  Oommeroial  Sea  Fishee 
Great  Britun.'  He  was  also  awarded  a 
nlvor  medal  by  the  'Sociiti  d'Aodltmatar 
tion'ofF«riainl872. 

He  was  made  O.LE.  on  6  June  1886, 
and  also  recuved  the  cross  of  the  crown  <^ 
Italy.  He  was  created  an  honorary  LL.D. 
of  Edinburgh  on  18  April  1889,  had  beoi 
elected  a  feUow  of  the  Zoological  Society  in 
1864,  and  Uie  Linnean  Society  in  1867. 
He  died  at  Cheltenham  on  10  July  1889. 
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Day  married  twice ;  first,  <m  3  Nor.  1867, 
Emma  (d.  1869),  daughter  of  Br.  Charlea 
Covey  m  Basiiuratoke;  and,  secondly,  on 
IS  April  1872,  Emily  (d.  1678\  youngest 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  lliomas  Sheepahanka, 
vicar  of  3t.  John's,  Coventry. 

Collections  formed  by  Day  are  ^esored 
in  the  British  Museum  (Natozal  fiistorr), 
and  at  Cambridge,  Calcutta,  L^den,  Berlin, 
Florence,  and  Sydney. 

In  addition  to  more  than  seventy  papers 
contributed  to  various  scientific  journals 
from  1661  onwards,  Day  was  tbe  author  of: 

I.  'The  Land  of  the  Permauls/ Madras,  1863, 
8to.  2.  'Tropical  Fevers,  Non-Malarial 
DivisifHi'  [MadrasP  1863,  Svol  3.  'The 
Fuhea  of  Malabar,'  London,  1866,  4to. 
4.  'Report  an  the  Freahwater  fish  and 
fisheries  of  India  and  Binna,'Oalentta,  1873, 
8to.  6. 'The  fldies of Ibdia,' London.  1876- 
1888, 3  Tola.  4to.  6.  'The  Ftahea  of  Great 
Britain  and  beland/London  and  Edinburgh, 
1880-84.  2  vols.  8to.  7.  'Notes  on  Uie 
Line  and  Herring  Fisheries  of  the  North- 
East  of  Scotland^  [anon.]  [London,  1882], 
12mo.  8. '  Catalogue  of  the  Exhibits  in  the 
Indian  Section  G^at  International  Fisheries 
Exhibition,'  London,  1883,  8vo.  9.  'Indian 
fish  and  Fishing,'  London,  1883,  Sro. 
10.  'Fish  Culture,'  London,  1638,  8vo. 

II.  'On  the  Food  of  Fishes,'  London,  188S, 
8to.  12.  'The  Commercial  Sea  Fishes  of 
GreatBritain,'London,1883,8vo.  13.'Briti8h 
and  Irish  Salmonidie,'  London  and  Edin- 
buTgh,  1887,  8vo. 

He  also  ocmtributed  seetaona  to  other 
works  aa  fbllowa:  1.  'The  Sea  Fishes  of 
India  and  Bnrma '  to  a '  Beport  on  Sea  Fish 
and  fisheriee,*  187a  3.  'Ichtliyol(^'  to 
the  'Scientific  Bosnlts  of  the  Sec<Hid  Yarkand 
Mission,' 1678.  a 'Fishea' to 'TheFauna 
of  Britidi  India,'  1889.  4.  'Pyelopiom 
Cyclopnm'  to  WhympM^a  <Gxeat  Andes,' 
1891. 

[Floe.  Cott«nrold  Hat.  Field  Club,  x.  2 ; 
Froc.  litnn.  Soe.  1888-90,  pp.  7S,  98  ;  private 
information ;  Natural  Histb  Mus.  Cat. ;  Royal 
Society's  Cat.]  B.  B.  W. 

DEANE,  SiB  THOMAS  NEWENHAH 
(1828-1699),  architect,  was  bom  at  Dun- 
danion,  near  Cork,  on  16  June  1826.  He 
was  the  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Deane  (1792- 
1871)  [q.  v.]  by  his  second  wife,  Eliza, 
daughter  of  Robert  O'CMIariian  Newanham, 
and  mnddaughter  of  Sir  fUwazd  Newen- 
ham  [q.  v.]  Deane  waa  educated  at  Roffl^ 
and  at  Trmity  College,  Dublin,  graduating 
B.A.  in  1849.  He  received  his  early  pro- 
fessional training  from  his  father,  whose 
firm  of  Deane  &  Woodward  he  jMued  in 


1860,  and  was  thna  csoncented  in.  tin  hat- 
portant  buildings  carried  out  at  Oxfbrd  and 
elsewhere  between  1860  and  1860  [aee 

Dbane,  Sib  Thohas,  the  elder].  On  the 
death  of  his  father  in  1871  Deane,  who  thus 
became  the  sole  member  of  the  firm,  worthily 
sustained  its  traditions,  and  tiienceforward 
occapied  the  first  place  in  his  profesuon  in 
Ireland.  His  work  at  this  penod  included 
a  number  of  important  additions  to  Dublin 
architecture,  of  which  St.  Ann's  church  in 
Dawson  Street,  1667,  and  the  Munster  bank 
in  Dame  Street  are  perhaps  the  chief.  He 
also  deuced  the  Clarendon  laborato;^  and 
examination  schools  at  Oxford.  In  1876  he 
was  joined  in  his  work  by  his  eldest  son, 
Thomas  Manly  Deane,  with  whom  he  re- 
mained in  partnership  till  hia  deat^  and 
«mtinued  to  be  actively  emplojrad  in  mioiiB 
works  of  importance  in  Iralana. 

Unquestionably  the  work  for  whidh  Deane 
will  be  longest  remembered  is  the  Science 
and  Art  Museum  and  National  Library  of 
Ireland  in  Dublin,  a  woric  carried  out  at  a 
cost  of  upwards  of  110,000/.,  and  which 
ranks  as  Uie  most  remarkable  achievement 
of  the  nineteenth  centmy  in  Ireland  in 
original  architecture.  The  work,  which 
was  entrusted  to  the  firm  as  the  result  a 

{tublic  competition,  was  begun  in  1866,  the 
oundation  stone  beiuf  laid  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales  (afterwards  Edward  YII),  and  it  waa 
completed  in  1690.  At  the  public  cere- 
mony, at  which  the  building  was  declared 
open,  Deane  was  knighted  by  the  lord4ieu- 
tenant  of  Ireland,  the  Earl  of  Zetland. 
Thia  work  waa  followed  by  important  addi- 
tiima  to  the  Natural  History  Mnaanm  and 
the  National  Gallery,  and  1^  the  building 
of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society's  Lecture 
Theatre,  all  of  these  forming  part  of 
noble  group  of  buildings  of  wnich  Ldnster 
House  is  the  centre. 

Deane  was  Iceenly  interested  in  the  move- 
ment for  tile  preservation  of  the  national 
monuments  and  ancient  monuments  of  Ire- 
land, which  led  to  the  passing,  mainly 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Sir  Jolm 
Lubbock,  of  the  Ancient  Monuments  Pro- 
tection Acts  of  1882  and  1892.  He  was 
appointed  to  the  post  of  inspector  of  national 
and  ancient  monuments  in  connection  with 
these  acts,  a  con^emal  office,  which  occupied 
much  of  his  tmie  and  attention  in  latw 
yeaw. 

He  emtinned  the  active  pnnnit  his 
profeeuon  till  his  death,  and  was  oonatantly 
employed  in  hta  later  years  on  various  works 
of  importance  in  and  out  of  Ireland,  notably 
the  UnivMsitT  Physiological  Laboratory 
and  Anthropological  Museum  at  Oxfiwo, 
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the  McArthur  Hall,  Belfast,  and  the  Church 
of  Ireland  Training  College,  Bublin.  The 
sustained  repute  of  the  firm  was  shown 
by  its  hung  among  the  fire  selected  coni- 

Eititors  for  the  Imperial  Institute  at  South 
aauagtaiu  and  ^  the  sulnnissuui  of  its 
name  by  the  Royal  Institute  oi  British 
Architects  to  the  commissionars  of  works  for 
selection  for  the  new  government  buildings 
in  Whitehall  and  Parliament  Street. 

Beane  died  suddenly  in  Dublin  on  8  Not. 
1899.  He  married  on  29  Jan.  1860  Hen- 
rietta, daughter  of  Joseph  H.  Manly  of 
Femey,  co.  Cork,  by  whom  he  had  several 
children. 

He  was  a  man  of  a  light  and  ehtstic 
temperament  and  social  diaposition,  and 
enjoyed  a  wide  popularity  in  Dublin.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Hibernian 
Academy  and  the  Royal  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects of  Ireland. 

J The  BoildflT,  18  Nor.  1890;  tha  Architect 
Contact  Bepnin,  17  uid  34  Kor.  (with 
portrait)  1899  ;  Jooriial  of  the  Royal  Instttute 
of  Britisli  Architects,  25  Nov.  1899 ;  tbe  British 
Architect,  ITSor.  1899;  Sir  William  Gregory's 
Autobiography ;  private  informatioD ;  personal 
knowled^.]  0.  L.  F. 

DEAJTE,  "WILLIAM  JOHN  (1828- 
1895),  theological  writer,  bom  on  6  Oct. 
1823,  was  the  third  son  of  John  Deane  of 
Lymington  in  Hampshire.  He  matriculated 
firom  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  on  26  Oct,  1823, 
graduating  B.A.  in  1847  and  M.A.  in  1872. 
He  was  o^ained  deacon  in  1847  and  priest 
in  1849.  He  was  successively  curate  of 
Rugby  (1847-9),  curate  of  Wick  Rissington 
in  Gloucestershire  (1849-62),  and  rector  of 
South  Thoreahy  in  Lincolnshire  (1862-3). 
In  1868  he  was  presented  hj  the  chancellor 
d  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  to  the  rectory  of 
Ashen  in  Essex^  which  he  retained  until  his 
death. 

Deane  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  exe- 
getical  works,  written  in  a  clear  and  into- 
resting  manner.  In  1881  he  edited  the 
Greek,  Latin,  and  English  texts  of  the 
'  Book  of  Wisdom  *  for  the  Clarendon  Press, 
with  critical  notes,  and  in  1891  he  pub- 
lished '  Pseudepigrapba,'  a  well-wntten 
description  and  estimate  of  the  apocryphal 
books.  He  died  at  Ashen  on  30  May  1895, 
leaving  a  widow,  three  sons,  and  three 
daughters.  He  was  buried  on  4  Jnne  in 
Ashen  churchyard,  under  the  east  window 
of  the  chancel. 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned  he 

Sbliahed:  1.  <A  Catechism  of  the  Hdy^  | 
ys  88  observed  by  the  Chnrch  of  Englsnoi,' , 
London,  1660,  18mo;  Srd  edit.  1886,  6va 
2.  <  The  PioferLeiBona  from  the  Old  Testft- 


ment  for  Sundays  and  other  Holydays  with 
a  Plain  Commentary,'  London,  1864, 12mo. 
He  also  furnished  biographies  of  Abraham, 
Joshua,  Samuel,  Saul,  and  David  for  Rout- 
ledge's  series  of  'Uoi  of  the  BibV 
oiHitributed  introductions  to  Proverbs,  Ecole- 
riastes,  Hoeea,  Joel,  Amos,  and  Ji&cab  in 
the' Pulpit  Oommentuy.*  In  1860  he  edited 
a  volume  of  'Lyra  £»Dctorum'  (London, 
8vo),  and  he  was  a  frequoit  contributor  to 
the  'Thinker.' 

[Snfiblk  and  Essex  Vxm  Fren,  5  June  I89S; 
CrockfbnTs  Gisrieal  Directory;  Foster's Alnmni 
OxoD.  1715-1886.]  E.  I.  0. 

DEBBIEG,  HUGH  (1781-1810),  gene- 
ral, royal  engineers,  was  horn  in  1731.  He 
entered  the  royal  artillery  as  matross  on 
1  April  1742,  obtained  a  cadetehip  in  Hay 
1744,  and  in  April  1746  became  cadet- 
gunner.  On  7  Hay  1746  he  was  attached 
as  an  engineer  to  the  expedition  mider  ijen- 
tenantfieneral  Sinclair  agunst  L'Orient. 
He  took  part  in  the  siege  of  that  place  in 
September,  and  in  the  subsequent  descent 
on  Quiberon.  He  then  resumed  his  studies 
at  the  Royal  Hilitarr  Academy  at  Wool- 
wich. On  80  Jan.  1747  he  was  appointed 
engineer  extraordinary  in  Flanders.  Deb- 
bieg attracted  the  attention  of  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  and  Marshal  Bathiani  by  his 
boldness  and  intelligence,  and  was  made  an 
extra  aide-de-camp  to  the  duke.  He  was 
present  at  the  batUe  of  Val  ou  2  July,  when 
he  displayed  conspicuous  valour,  winning 
the  praise  of  the  commander-in-chief.  He 
served  at  Bergen-op-Zoom  during  the  siege 
by  the  French  fnnn  14  July  to  17 
(O.S.),  when  it  was  t^en  by  assault. 

On  the  suspension  of  hostilities  DehUeg 
was  one  of  the  oigineen  selected  to  make  a 
survey  of  the  seat  of  war  in  Brabant,  and 
was  placed  on  the  establishment  as  prac- 
titioner engineer  on  3  April  1748,  After  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
on  7  Oct.  1748,  he  returned  home  ana  was 
employed  on  nurvej  operations  in  Scotland 
and  the  north  of  Engumd,  assisting  Colonel 
Dugald  Campbell  in  the  construction  of  the 
mihtary  road  from  Newoaatle-on-Tyne  to 
Carlisle,  which^  with  its  fourteen  bridges, 
was  completed  in  1762,  and  was  commended 
as  one  of  the  straightest  and  bert  laidpout 
roads  in  the  kingdom. 

On  2  Aug.  1751  Debbieg  was  promoted  to 
he  sub-engmeer  on  the  establishment,  and 
TBS  sent  to  ChaUuun^here  he  was  onployed 
on  the  defences.  His  plan  of  Chatham 
lines,  dated  1766,  is  in  the  British  Huseum, 
Oa  1  Sept.  1766  he  reenved  a  commission 
u  lieatenut  in  the  87th  foot^  then  sorring 
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in  Oermanj,  and  in  the  following  year  re- 
turned to  survey  work  in  Scotland.  On 
14  May  1757  he  l)ecune  a  lieutenant  of  royal 
eninneers. 

Debbieg  was  promoted  to  be  captain-lien- 
tenant  on  4  Jan.  1768^  and  dtortlT  after  pro- 
ceeded on  active  service  to  North  America. 
He  arrived  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  on 
9  May,  and  joined  the  expedition  under 
Majoi^neral  Jeffrey  (afterwards  Lord)  Am- 
herst [q.  v.]  a^nst  Louisbourv.  He  took 
part  in  the  action  on  landing  at  Cape  Breton 
on  8  June,  and  was  assistant  gusrtermaster- 
general  under  Wolfe  at  the  sie^  of  Louts- 
bourg  from  11  June  until  its  capitulation  on 
26  July.  The  siege  was  a  difficult  one,  and 
Debbieg,  who  was  a  man  after  Wolfe's  own 
heart,  resolute  and  daring,  ^vtng  little  heed 
to  rule  or  system  where  they  interfered  with 
his  views  of  the  beat  mode  of  attaclc,  had 
many  opprartnnitdea  of  displaying  his  valu- 
able quauties.  He  was  promotea  to  be  cap- 
tain on  17  March  1769. 

He  served  under  Wolfe  as  assistant 
quartermaster-general  thronghout  the  cam- 
paign of  1769'in  Canada,  was  present  at  the 
siege  of  Quebec  flrum  10  July  to  18  Sept.,  at 
the  repu^  of  Montmorency  on  31  July,  at 
the  battle  on  the  pluns  of  Abraham  on 
is  Sept.,  and  in  the  operations  which  termi- 
nateowith  the  capitulation  of  the  garrison  at 
Quebec  on  18  Sept.  During  the  actual  siege 
be  temporarily  gave  up  hia  appointment  on 
Wolfe's  staff  to  take  his  share  of  the  engineer 
duties.  He  was  with  Wolfe  when  he  fell, 
and  figures  in  West's  celebrated  painting  of 
the  incident. 

Debbieg  was  at  the  battle  of  Sillerr  on 
28  April  1760,  and  served  in  the  stubborn 
defence  of  Quebec  against  the  French  until 
the  siege  was  raised  on  17  May,  Subse- 
quently he  took  part  in  the  operations  to 
complete  the  subjugation  of  Canada,  ending 
with  the  capitulation  of  Montreal  on  8  Sept. 
He  accompanied  the  army  to  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia,  where  he  acted  for  a  time  as  chief 
engineer  during  the  absence  of  Colonel 
Bastide. 

In  1762,  the  French  having  seized  New- 
foundland, Debbieg  accompanied  the  expe- 
dition sent  to  recapture  it,  landing  with  the 
troops  at  Torbay,  nine  miles  from  St.  John's, 
under  a  heavy  fire  on  12  Sept.  On  the  same 
day  be  took  part  in  the  action  of  Quiddy- 
Viddy  and  the  attack  on  St.  John's,  which 
surrendered  on  thelSth^  and  with  it  the  whole 
Newfoundland.  Debbieg  sent  home  a 
plan  of  the  operations  of  the  troops,  showing 
the  town,  harbour,  and  vieinity  of  St.  John's. 
He  repured  the  defiances  and  designed  new 
wtttks  to  replace  some  which  lud  beoome 


obsolete.  In  1768  he  extended  his  surveys 
to  Gr&ce  and  Carboniere  harbour  in  Concep- 
tion Bay.  In  the  following  year  he  returned 
to  England. 

In  1766  be  was  appointed  dbiel  engineer 
in  Nswfbundlandjbut  did  not  proceed  thither 
until  June  1766.  In  1767  he  was  sent  on 
a  secret  mission  to  France  and  Spain.  He 
made  plans  of  Barcelona^  Carth^;ena,  Cadiz, 
and  CoTuSa,  which  are  m  the  British  Mu- 
seum, together  with  a  manuscript  entitled 
'  Remarks  and  Observations  on  several  Sea- 
ports in  Spain  and  FVance  during  a  Journey 
m  those  (5ountrie8  in  1767-17eS.'  During 
these  travels  he  was  subjected  to  suHpicion, 
ill-treatment,  and  confinement,  for  he  was 
not  at  liberty  to  divulge  his  profession  or 
the  purpose  of  bis  travels.  His  mission  was, 
however,  successfully  accomplished,  and  for 
his  efficiency,  ardour,  and  tact  George  III 
grantedbim  a  pension  for  life  of  lA  per  diem 
on  10  March  1760. 

In  tUs  year  be  served  on  the  conumttee 
of  engineers  at  Westminster  to  report  on  the 
works  necessary  to  complete  the  defences  of 
Gibraltar.  In  the  meantime  his  proposals 
for  the  defence  of  Newfoundland  had  been 
in  abeyance  on  account  of  the  cost,  and  at 
thf  end  of  1770,  having^  much  a^nst  lus 
will,  submitted  an  inferior  but  less  costly 
scheme  of  defence,  it  was  ordered  to  be  car- 
ried out.  On  28  July  1772  he  was  promoted 
to  be  brevet  major,  and  during  the  next  three 
years  was  employed  in  various  secret  mis- 
sions, which  he  carried  out  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  government. 

In  I^cember  1776  he  was  appointed  chief 
engineer  in  America  on  the  application  of 
Sir  Qjxj  Carleton  (aftmraids  first  baron 
Dorchester)  [q.v.]  for  his  serrices  fbr  the 
defence  of  Quebec,  but  fbr  reasons  not  now 
traceable  he  reugned  the  appointment.  On 
29  Aug.  1777  be  was  promoted  to  be  brevet 
lieutenant-colonel,  and  in  the  autumn  was 
selected  as  chief  engineer  on  the  staff  of 
Jeffrey,  Lord  Amherst,  commander-in-chief. 
On  17  March  1778,  in  addition  to  his  staff 
duties,  he  was  appointed  chief  engineer  at 
Chatham.  He  carried  out  the  approved  de- 
signs by  Desmaretz  and  Skinner  lor  the  de- 
fence of  Chatham,  but  criticised  them  un- 
favourably. He  constructed  a  military 
bridge  across  the  Thames  between  Tilbury 
and  Gravesend,  formed  of  barges  so  arranged 
that  a  cut  could  be  easily  made  for  nnvin^ 
tion.  TMs  bridffe  was  maintained  until  uie 
invasion  scare  had  passed  away.  In  1779 
his  proposed  additions  to  the  defences  of 
Chatham  and  Sieemess  were  ordered  to 
be  carried  oat.  He  invented  a  movmble 
ctstNftir  de  friae  and  a  machine  on  wheels 
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for  ddtocUng  *  breach,  an  enaraTiiig  of 
which  is  given  in  Qtom's  'Sliutaiy  An- 
tiqaities.' 

iMibutf  ]piopoeed  to  laise  a  eorpB  of  mili- 
tary  artmoen  at  home  on  the  mcKtel  of  the 
companies  at  Gibraltar,  and  developed  the 
project  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Amherst  dated 
SO  Julr  1779,  bat  the  proposal  was  not 
&Tounibl7  xeceiTed  at  the  time,  although 
ei^t  years  later  it  was  adopted. 

When  Lord  Geotve  Gordon  decided,  at  the 
meeting  of  29  May  1780,  to  march  on  2  June 
with  a  '  no  popery '  mob  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  L(»a  Amherst  committed  to  Deb- 
bictt  tiie  task  of  placing  the  pnUic  buildings 
in  London  in  a  state  of  defence.  litUe 
time  was  aTulablfl ;  but  when,  five  di^  later, 
the  riots  commenced  he  had  been  able  to 
tain  elbetual  measurm  for  the  proteetdon  of 
the  ^nk  of  Eof^nd,  the  British  Museum, 
and  other  public  buildings  and  offices,  as 
well  as  the  New  River  head.  On  the  3rd, 
and  affain  on  7  June,  he  assisted  Colonel 
Twistkton  in  defending  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land against  the  mob,  who,  finding  the  prin- 
cipal pnUic  buildings  prepared  for  defence, 
wreaked  their  vengeance  on  Roman  catholic 
chapels  and  the  houses  of  public  men  who 
had^supported  the  relief  of  Roman  catholics. 
The  riots  ceased  on  7  June  as  soon  as  the 
king  ordered  active  military  measures,  but 
Bebbi^  continued  to  exercise  his  metro- 
politan responsibility  until  early  in  Julv, 
when  trade  and  banqiullity  were  completely 
reestablished.  Tn  tne  meantime  ne  fur- 
nished the  Bank  <tf  England  with  plans  and 
estimmtea  fbr  making  the  buildings  perma- 
nently secure. 

At  the  mancenvres  of  1780  the  king  com- 
plimented Debbiegon  the  rapidity  with  which 
he  threw  three  bridges  across  the  Thames 
bdow  Gravesend,  by  which  the  whole  army 
was  quickly  transferred  from  Essex  to  Kent. 
In  October  Debbieg  submitted  to  Lord 
Sandwich  a  proposu  to  close  Oillingham 
Creek,  and  to  improve  the  navigation  of  the 
Medway  at  Chatham.  The  idea  was  in  ad- 
vance of  the  time,  but  was  carried  out  eighty 
years  later.  He  also  proposed,  in  January 
1781,  a  new  pontoon  equipment,  which  was 
ad^ted  1^  uie  board  of  ordnance  and  con- 
tinned  in  nse  fbr  many  years. 

On  24  Jan.  1761  Debbieff  vras  promoted 
to  be  snb-director  and  major  in  the  royal 
engineers,  and  on  30  Nov.  1783  to  he  colonel. 
It  was  about  this  time  that  he  selected  for 
his  clerk  William  Cobbett  [clt.],  then  a 
recruit  in  one  of  the  depot  Dattaltons  at 
Chatham. 

On  the  Hiizd  dnke  of  Richmond  becoming 
nuster-genetal  of  tiie  ordnance  in  Msxcu 


1783,  Bebbiw,  who  had  had  eome  passages 
of  arms  with  Mm  on  the  sulgect  of  defence, 
and  had  been  attacked  by  him  in  the  House 
of  Lords  in  the  previous  November,  found, 
or  fencied  be  lonnd,  his  position  slighted 
and  his  official  rcnresentationa  ignored ;  and 
when  the  duke  obtained  a  royal  warrant  for 
the  reduction  and  reorganisation  of  the  royal 
engineers  in  1784,  by  which  the  emolumenta 
of  the  colonels  were  very  largely  reduced, 
Bebbieg's  hot  temper  and  outspokenness  got 
the  better  of  his  judnnent,  and  he  wrote  a 
private  letter  to  the  duke,  couched  in  such 
strong  terms  that  he  was  tried  by  a  general 
conrt4nartia3f  and  sentenced  to  be  repri- 
manded. In  the  following  year  the  Hooae 
of  Commcms  ntaninated  Debbieg  to  be  a 
membn  of  the  boud  of  land  and  sea  officers 
to  report  on  the  drfianoes  of  the  kii^om, 
bnt  the  duke  refused  to  allow  him  to  serve, 
and  for  some  years  he  was  unemployed. 
Having  worked  oat  and  submitted  a  scheme 
of  considerable  merit  and  breadth  of  view 
for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom,  of  which 
no  notice  whatever  was  taken,  he  vrrote 
another  intemperate  letter  to  the  duke, 
dated  16  March  1789,  and  published  it  in 
the  '  Gazetteer.'  He  was  again  tried  by  a 
general  court-martial,  and  sentenced  to  be 
delved  of  rank  and  pay  for  six  months. 
This  incident  is  referred  to  in  the  '  Bolliad  * 
in  the  lines  beginning 

Leem,  thoughtless  Debbieg,  now  no  more  a 
yonth, 

The  voes  ODimmbered  that  encompass  truth. 

His  conduct  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
considered  very  serious,  for  lie  was  received 
at  court  before  his  six  months'  suapeDsion 
had  expired,  and  was  promoted  to  be  major- 
general  on  13  Oct.  1793,  and  lieutenant- 
general  on  1  Jan.  1798.  Much  to  his  indig- 
nation he  was  posted  to  the  invalid  engineers 
OQ  81  Aug.  1799.  On  16  March  1800  the 
king  granted  him  a  special  additional  pen- 
sion in  conuderation  of  his  services,  and  he 
was  promoted  to  be  general  on  3(S  Sept. 
1803. 

Debbieg  died  at  his  residence  in  Margnret 
Street, Cavendish  Square,  London,  on  27  May 
1810,  leaving  two  sons  in  the  annj— Cle- 
ment 18  April  1819\  in  the  67tJi  foot, 
and  Henry,  in  the  44tn  foot,  who  became 
a  lieutenant-colonel  and  fort  niajor  of 
Dartmouth  castle.  His  wife  died  in  March 
1801. 

[B^ftl  Engineers' Records;  Royal  Enginaam 
Journal,  1887;  Oent.  Mag.  1789,  1801,  1810, 
1819;  European  Mag.  1789,  1790,  1810;  Ann. 
Biog.  1836  ;  Grose's  Military  AntiqoitieB,  vol.  it; 
Oornwallii  C(»re8p.Td.  iii.;  KotesandUnerie^ 
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iBt  wr.  vol.  v.;  Proceedings  General  Conrts- 
Hanial,  1784  and  1789;  King'i  M8S.  Brit. 
MuB. ;  Board  of  Ordnance  Fapen.]  R.  E.  V. 

DEMAUa  ROBERT  (1829  P-1874), 
luographer  of  Latimer  and  Tyndale,  bom 
about  1829,  was  educated  at  Edinburgh 
UnlTezsitj,  where  he  was  signet  medallist 
and  graduated  UA.  on  IS  Feb.  1850.  He 
became  master  of  tiie  Kaadalbans  school  at 
Aberfeldy  in  Ferthshire,  and  in  1866  ad- 
dreased  a  'Letter  to  the  Bight  Hon.  Earl 
GranTiIle,  Lord  Preudent  m  the  Cooncil ' 
(Edinbuj^h,  8to),  criticising  the  recent  re- 
gulations enacted  by  the  committee  of  coun- 
cil on  education  for  improving  the  efficiency 
of  tha  goremment  Khool  tOMhen.  In  the 
same  year  he  was  appointed  principal  of  the 
grammar  school  at  Xlnwick;  in  1857  he  be- 
came a  fellow  of  the  Educational  Institute  of 
Scotland,  and  in  1858  he  was  nominated 
master  at  the  West  End  Academy,  Aber- 
deen. In  1860  he  wan  ordained  deacon  by 
the  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  and  in  1 862 
priest  by  the  same  prelate.  From  1860  to 
1866  he  was  chaplain  to  Thomas  Geoive 
Sndier,  bishop  of  Aberdeen,  and  in  1866  he 
beoune  Bemor  ourate  of  St.  Luke's,  Chelsea, 
whflm  he  remidned  until  his  death.  In  1869 
ha  was  alao  appointed  principal  of  White- 
huids  Training  CoIle^e,an  instituUon  founded 
by  the  National  Society  for  training  school- 
mistresaes  for  the  church  schools. 

Demaus  is  best  remembered  for  his  bio- 
graphies of  Latimer  and  Tyndale.  His 
*Hugh  Latimer'  (London,  8to)  appeared  in 
1869,  a  new  and  revised  edition  beinff  pub- 
lished in  1881 .  In  1871  he  issued '  William 
Tyndale :  a  Contribution  to  the  early  History 
of  the  English  Bible,*  a  work  of  great  bio- 
graphical and  biblic^praphical  excellence.  A 
new  edition,  slightly  revised  by  Mr.  Richard 
Lovett,  appeared  m  1886.  In  compiling 
these  two  works  Demaus  showed  fntkt 
thoroughness  of  raaeaxeh  as  well  aa  mtical 
ability  and  power  of  narrative.  In  the  case 
of  Tyndale  his  InvesUgations  were  so  com- 
plete that  the  subseq^uent  publication  of  the 
*  Letters  and  Papers  of  Henry  VIU'  has 
added  nothing  of  importance  in  regard  to 
the  history  of  the  reformer,  Demaus  died 
of  apoplexy  at  11  St.  Leonard's  Terrace, 
Chelsea,  on  16  March  1874. 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned 
Demaus  was  the  author  of :  1.  'The  Analy- 
sis of  Sentences ;  with  applications  to  parsing, 

Punctuation,  and  composition,'  Edinburgh, 
868,  12mOi  4th  edit.  1871,  8to.  2.  '^A 
Class-book  of  English  Prose,*  Edinburgh, 
1869,  8vo.  3.  'Introduction  to  the  History 
of  English  Literature/  Edinbuivh,  1860, 
8vOw    4.  'The  Toung  Scholar^  Guide/ 


Edinburgh,  1860, 16mo.  6.  'A  Class-book 
of  Scripture  History,*  Edinbur^,  186S,8vo. 
6.  '  English  Literature  and  Composition,* 
London,  1866,  8vo.  7.  'The  Jesuita.  A 
Historical  Sketch,'  London,  1873,  8vo.  He 
also  edited '  Selections  from  "ParadiaeLost*' ' 
(Edinburgh,  1857,  8vo;  3nd  edit.  1859, 
12mo),  and  contributed  several  biogtaphiea 
to  '  British  Heroes  and  WcntMea,*  London, 
1871,  4to. 

[Damans's  Worki ;  Craekferd's  Clerical  Diree- 
tu^ ;  Boase's  Modem  EngUsh  KogK^by/) 

DENISON,  GEORGE  ANTHONY 
(1805-1896),  archdeacon  of  Taunton,  bom  at 
Ossington,  Nottinghamshire,  on  11  Dee. 
1806,  was  fourth  son  of  John.  Denison,  mer- 
chant, of  Leeds,  M.P.  for  Colchester,  1802-fl, 
and  for  Minehead,  1807-12,  by  his  second 
wife,  Charlotte  Estwicke  [cf.  Dhnison,  Ed- 
WASD,  the  elder,  1801-1854  j  Dbbison,  Johs 
EvHLTH,  Viscount  Obbesoxon,  1800-1873; 
^d  Dkeoboit,  Sib  Wiujjui  Thokas,  1804- 
1871]. 

He  was  educated  at  private  schools,  at 
Eton,  and  at  Oxford,  for  which  he  was  pre- 
pared by  a^rivate  tutor,  Charles  Druir,  whoee 
severe  discipUne  ha  was  accustomea  to  de- 
scribe as  the  moat  salutary  experience  of  his 
li&.  He  matriculated  m>m  Christ  Church 
on  14  Not.  1823,  graduated  BA.  (first  class 
in  Utera  hunumiorea)  in  1827,  and  proceeded 
M.A.  in  1830.  He  twice  gained  the  chan- 
cellor's prize — by  his  Latm  essay  in  1828,  in 
which  year  he  was  elected  fellow  of  Oriel 
Collie,  and  by  bis  English  essay  in  1829. 
In  1832  he  took  holy  orders  and  the  Cud- 
desdon  core  of  souls.  A  college  tutorship, 
to  which  he  was  elected  in  1830,  he  retained 
until  1836,  when  he  exchanged  it  for  the 
office  of  treasurer.  Oriel  society  he  found 
extremely  uncongenial^  and  in  Im8  accepted 
£rom  his  brother  the  viearage  of  Broadwin- 
sor,  DoEset.  "Ha  was  collated  on  10  Aug. 
1841  to  iJie  prebend  of  Wilsfotd  and 
Woodford  in  the  church  of  Sarum,  and  on 
28  April  1849  to  the  ninth  prebend  of  Combe 
in  the  church  of  Wells,  which  he  exchanged 
for  the  two  prebends  of  Milverton  in  the 
same  churchy  on  his  appointment,  SO  Sept. 
1851,  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Tauntcm.  At 
the  same  time  he  exchanged  the  vicarage  of 
Broadwinsor  for  th^  of  mst  Brent,  Somer- 

Btit. 

From  the  first  a  strong  high  churchman, 
Denison  united  with  Manning  in  organising 
resistance  to  the  regulation  of  parochial 
schools  bv  the  state  [see  Mutniitq,  Hbbbt 
EdwaeiA  He  also  joined  in  the  protests 
against  Hampden's  preferment  to  the  see  of 
Hereford,  and  the  final  ju^ment  in  the 
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Qorham  case  [see  Hucpdbv,  Runr  Bunc- 
M)H,  and  GbsHiic,  Gbobsb  CoaNBUirs],  and 
was  himaelf  defeiuiaat  in  another  eceleua»- 
tical  etam  ctUbre.  The  high  attDdard  of 
enoharistio  doctrine  iriiioh,  m  examining 
ch^Jain  to  the  biahop  of  Bath  and  Wdla, 
be  set  before  the  candidates  for  ordination 
led  to  a  diffivenee  with  the  biahop'a  commis- 
sary, in  which  Denison  was  so  ill  supported 
by  the  tushop  that  he  resigned  (June  1853) 
[Bee  B&eOT,  Kiohabd,  D.D.}  He  then  de- 
fined his  doctrinal  poution  with  exactitude 
in  three  sermons  pEeached  in  Wells  Oathe- 
dral  (7  Aug.,  6  Not.  1863,  14  May  1864), 
which  by  £eir  explicit  affirmation  of  the 
ol^ectire  real  presence  in  the  elements,  and 
the  consequent  adoralality  of  the  sacrament, 
thou^  not  of  the  sensible  species,  furnished 
die  ETangelioal  Alliance  with  matter  for 
proceedings  in  the  ecdssiaitioal  courts.  The 
{iioseoutiaii,  initiated  OBtenaibly  \n  the  Rot. 
Joe^h  Ditcher,  vioar  <3i  South  Brwit,  was 
Buuntained  with  theubnoBtTigoar,ana  met 
with  an  equally  stout  resistance.  The  re- 
sult, at  in  tiie  Qorham  case,  served  only  to 
illustnte  the  uncertainty  of  the  law.  Deni- 
ion's  views  were  declared  contnur  to  the 
38th  and  29th  of  the  Articles  of  Reli^on  by 
Archbishop  Sumner,  sitting  with  assessors 
at  Bath  on  13  Aug.  1866,  and  as  Denison 
declined  to  recant,  lie  was  sentenced  to  de- 
privaUon  (2S  Oct.)  The  execution  of  the 
sentence  was,  however,  deferred  pending 
an  appeal  to  the  court  of  arches,  which  re- 
sulted in  its  reversal  on  a  technical  point 
(23  April  1867),  uid  an  appeal  from  this 
dednon  was  dismissed  by  the  judicial  com- 
mittee of  the  privy  council  (6  Feb.  1868), 
without  any  detemunation  of  the  substan- 
tive quertion. 

Denison  was  editor  of  the  '  CJhurch  and 
State  Beview  *  horn,  its  conunaneement  in  . 
166S  to  its  cessation  in  1866.  For  muy 
years  he  was  a  potent  force  in  the  oonvoca- 
tion  of  Canterbury,  which  he  succeeded  in  . 
committing  in  1863  to  a  censure  (20  May) 
of  Colenso's  '  Pentateuch  and  the  Book  (k 
Joshua  critically  examined,'  and  iq  the  fol- 
lowing year  to  a  more  formal  condemnation 
(24  June)  of  'Essays  and  Reviews.'  He 
also  led  the  illiberal  opponlion  to  the  en- 
dowment oil  the  regius  chwr  of  Greek  at 
Oxford,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  was 
held  by  Beiyamm  Jowett  [q.  v.  Suppl.],  and 
entered  his  protest  against  Dr.  Temple'B  con- 
secration to  the  see  of  Exeter  (December 
1869).  On  the  question  of  national  educa- 
tion he  continued  to  the  end  irreconcilable, 
and  viewed  the  compromise  effected  in  1870 
with  unmitigated  di^ust.  His  attempt  to 
foreolose  the  diacussion  on  the  Athanaeian 


Creed,  in  the  coarse  of  Dean  Stanley's  speech 
in  the  lower  house  of  the  convocation  of 
Canterbury,  on  24  April  1873,  caused  a  dra* 
matie  seeoe  whicJi  terminated  in  his  tempo- 
rarr  seeesucm  from  the  assembly.  £es«i- 
tiaUy  a  bi^  churchman  of  the  old  school, 
Denison  never  became  a  thoroQgh-^;oing  ritu- 
alist, thotufh  in  1877  he  joinm  the  Sodety 
of  the  Holy  Cross.  Of  the  higher  criticism 
he  remained  entirely  unreceptive,  and  his 
disap^bation  of  '  Lux  Mundi '  caused  his 
secession  in  1892  from  the  English  Church 
Union,  of  which  he  had  been  one  of  the 
fonnders.  His  later  life  was  embittered  by 
the  recognition  that  the  cause  for  which  he 
had  so  sturdily  contended  was  at  least  tem- 
porarily lost.  His  cloung  years  were  spent 
m  comperative  sedution  at  East  Brent, 
where,  on  31  Uaxoh  1896,  he  died.  His 
remains  were  interred  in  East  Brent  chureh- 
ysid  on  36  Monb. 

Denison  was  aa  genial  in  society  as  he  was 
nnsparing  in  oontraveny.  He  reserved  his 
odiwn  theologieiim  exclusively  for  public  use; 
nor  did  antipodal  divergence  of  view  in  the 
least  d^ree  impair  the  harmony  of  his 
private  relations  with  Dean  Stanley.  To 
Gladstone's  political  action  he  was  in  his 
later  years  resolutely  opposed^  and  his  ve- 
hement denunciations  in  junnt  of  Glad- 
stone's character  and  (^unions  attracted 
much  public  notice.  Aa  a  parish  priest  he 
was  an  interesting  example  of  a  type  now 
almost  extinct — digniflea,  kindly  and  pater- 
nally despotic,  with  a  keen  eye  to  the  tem- 
wnu  as  well  as  the  spntual  needs  of  bis 
nock.  With,  htm  originated  the  now  popu- 
lar ftstival  of  'harnst  home,'  and  East 
Brent  owes  him  a  permanent  debt  of  grati- 
tude for  the  improvement  at  his  own  ex- 
pense of  its  water  supply.  He  married,  on 
I  Sept.  1838,  Georgiana  (1819-1906),  eldest 
daughter  of  Jtweph  Warner  Henley. 

Besides  his  archidiaconal  cha^^es,  the 
sermons  on  the  Holy  Eucharist  already  re- 
ferred to,  with  others  of  his  sermons,  and 
some  letters  and  other  fugitive  pieces,  Deoi- 
son  pnhlished  in  1866  *  Saravia  on  the  Holy 
Eucharist.  The  ori^nnal  Xjatin  from  the 
MS.  in  the  British  Museum,  now  printed 
for  the  first  time,'  edited  with  .a  trans- 
lation (London,  8vo):  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  history  of  Anglo-cirfihdic  sacra- 
mental doctrine.  He  was  also  author  of: 
1.  '  Notes  of  my  Life,'  Iiondon,  1878,  8vo ; 
3rd  edit.  1879.  2.  *  Mr.  Gladstone,'  London, 
1885:  a  violent  political  diatribe  which 
reached  a  fourth  edition  in  1886.  3.  'Supple- 
ment to  "  Notes  of  my  Life,"  1879,  and 
"Mr.  Gladstone,"  1886;  Oxford  and  London, 
1893, 8vo. 
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[Fo0ter*B  Alnmtii  Oxon.aod  Index  Eoelesiasti- 
eu;  L*  Nwe'B  Vasd  Bed.  Angl. ;  FroeaediDgs 
af^oit  tha  Arohdeaoon  of  TanntOD.  .  .  .  Re- 
printed tiom  the  official  doonments  and  other 
anthentic  ecmrces,  Bath,  1857:  Moore's  Privy 
Council  Oases,  xi.  324  ;  Philluaore'B  Ecderiaa- 
tieal  Lav,  i,  632;  Chronicles  of  Convocation, 
18dfMI3;  Notes  of  my  Life  and  SapplemeDt 
thereto  above  dted;  J.  B.  HoBley*B  Letters; 
Overton  and  Wordsworth's  Life  of  Christophep 
WOTdsworth,  bishop  of  Lineola  ;  Furcell's  Life 
of  Manning;  Benson's  Life  of  Archbishop  Ben- 
son ;  Selbome's  Memorials,  Family  and  Per- 
soDsJ.;  Liddon'sLife  of  Posey;  Davidson  and 
Benham's  Life  of  Archbishop  Tait;  MacdonsU's 
Life  of  Archbishop  Magee;  Prothero's  Lifla  of 
Dean  Stanly;  D«an  Ban^n's  Lives  of  Twelve 
Qood  H«d;  Ghmlbnm'B  Life  of  Dean  Bnigon ; 

of  Dean  Batler;  6«nt  Hag.  1838,  ii.  £43; 
Men  and  Woman  of  the  Time,  1896;  Times, 
23  March  1896;  Ann.  Bag.  1S96,  ii.  142;  anar- 
dian,  26  Mazdi,  I  April  1886;  Westminster 
Guetts^  23  Much  1896.]  J.  M.  S. 

DBNMAIT,GEORGB(1819-189e),ju^ 
of  the  high  court  of  justice,  was  the  twelfth 
child  and  seventh  son  of  Thomas,  first  baron 
Denman  [q.  v.],  by  Theodosia  Anne,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Vevers,  rector 
of  Kettering.  He  was  bom  on  28  Dec.  1819 
at  60  Russell  Square,  London,  and  was  edu- 
cated first  at  Felsted  and  then  at  Repton 
Bchool.  He  entered  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, in  October  1838,  tuad  obtained  a 
scholar^ip  there  in  1840.  As  son  of  a  peer 
he  was  permitted  to  go  in  for  the  classical 
tripos  without  competing  for  mathematical 
honours,  and  i^stmgiiished  himself  as  sraior 
clasBio  in  1843.  Be  aim  proved  himself  an 
athlete,  Knring  No.  7  in  the  boat-raoe  agsinst 
Oxford  in  lMthl841  and 1842,  and  winning  the 
Oolqnhoun  bcoUs  in  October  1843,  In  1842 
he  graduated  B.A.,  and  was  elected  fellow 
of  us  college  on  10  Oct.  1843 ;  he  proceeded 
M.  A.  in  1846,  and  acted  as  auditor  of  Trinity 
^m  1862  to  1866.  Encouraged  by  his 
father  to  choose  the  bar  as  a  profession  he 
became  a  student  at  Lincoln's  Inn  in  No- 
vember 1848,  entering  the  chambera  of  a 
well-known  conveyancer,  Peter  Bellinger 
Brodie  [q.v.]  In  November  1844  he  became 
a  pupU  01  (Sir)  Barnes  Peacock  [q.  v.1.  then 
a  junior  in  large  practice,  with  whomne  re- 
mained until  ne  was  c^led  to  the  bar  at 
Uncoln'a  Inn.  on  24  Nor.  1846.  He  joined 
tlie  home  (urcnit  on  S  Haith  1848,  where  he 
gradually  acquired  practice,  and  during  his 
early  Tears  at  the  bar  acted  as  a  law-reporter 
on  the  staff  of  the  'Law  Journal.' 

In  1866  he  unsuccessfully  stood  as  parlia- 
mentary candidate  for  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge in  the  liberal  mterest  on  the  death  of 
Henry  Qoulbum  [q.  t.],  and  in  the  follow- 


ing jrearwas  appointed  C9unsel  to  the  nni* 
versity ;  he  was  created  a  Q.O.  in  1861.  At 
the  general  eleoticm  In  Ifay  1869,  he  was 
elected  M.P.  for  Tiverton  as  Lord  Palmer- 
ston's  colleague,  and  held  the  seat  until  1873, 
excepting  a  short  interval,  1865-6.  In  par- 
liament he  interested  himself  in  the  reform 
of  the  law  of  evidutee  in  criminal  trials,  and 
on  30  June  1860  moved  the  second  reading 
of  the  felony  and  mtsdemeaaor  bill,  with 
the  object  of  assimilating  proceedings  on 
trial  to  those  at  nisi  prius.  The  bill  passed 
the  Commons,  but  was  abandoned  after 
alteration  in  the  Lords,  five  jrears  later, 
22  Feb.  1866,  he  suecesafnlly  earned  through 
a  similar  measure,  the  felony  and  misde- 
meanor evidence  and  practice  bill.  The 
Evidence  farther  Amendment  Act,  1869, 
popularly  known  as  Denman's  Ac^  by  which 
witnesses  profeBsinj^  no  religtons  behef  were 
enabled  to  affirm  m  oonrts  of  justiee^  and 
parties  before  incompetent  were  enabled  to 
give  eridence,  was  entirely  due  to  his  initia- 
tive. 

On  3  May  1664  he  seconded  a  motion  for 
a  select  committee  to  inquire  into  the  ex- 
pediency of  maintaining  the  punishment  of 
death  {Sansard,  clzxiv.  2069),  and  19  May 
1866  he  carried  a  resolution  in  farour  of  re- 
lieving attorneys  and  solicitors  from  the 
payment  of  an  annual  certificate  dut^,  which, 
however,  led  to  no  practical  result(td.  elxxix. 
666),  He  was  always  in  favour  of  enlarge 
ing  the  operation  of  the  various  reform  biUs 
and  took  an  active  part  in  the  debate  on  th» 
rOTtresmitation  of  the  people  bilU  1897.  In 
all  questions  in  piwliament  amotin^  the 
public  schools  and  univerntias  he  ezhiUted 
great  interest  and  eupported  the  universitT 
tests  bill,  23  May  1870  (MaiuanL  oca. 
1280). 

In  October  1873  Denman  was  chosen  to 
succeed  Sir  James  ShawWilles  fq.  v.]  in  the 
court  of  common  pleas.    As  the  son  of  a 

Cr  he  did  not  accept  the  customary  knight- 
id.  In  November  1876,  by  virtue  of  the 
Judicature  Act,  he  became  justice  of  the 
common  pleas  division  of  the  high  court. 
From  1881  to  1892,  when  he  retired  firam 
the  bench,  he  acted  as  judge  of  the  high 
court  of  justice,  queen's  bench  diviuon. 
After  retirement  he  became  a  privy  coun- 
cillor, January  1898,  andooeasionally  sat  on 
the  judiiaal  committee  of  the  privy  coun<^. 

Denman  was  popular  on  the  bench,  bat 
was  more  distingoished  as  a  graceful  scholar 
than  as  a  strong  lawyer.  He  was  gifted 
with  a  fine  presence  and  a  beautiful  voice, 
and  maintained  without  efl^>rt  the  dignity  of 
his  office.  From  his  school  days  he  was  a 
&cile  writer  at  jann,  and  woughoot  life 
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found  relaxation  in  stady  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  claaeicB. 

He  diedatOranleyOardeiu,  LondtHijS.'W., 
<m  SI  SmL  ISdS,  and  was  buried  m  the 
ehnrchyanl  at  WuUan,  near  HitchiiL  A 
Ivass  with  an  imcription  by  Dr.  Sandys  was 
placed  in  the  chapel  of  Repton  school  to  his 
memory,  and  a  memorial  scholarship  foonded 
at  the  fuune  school  public  sutiecription. 
He  married,  19  Feb.  1862,  Charlotte,  daugh- 
ter of  Samuel  Hope,  banker,  of  Liverpool, 
1^  whom  he  had  six  children ;  his  eldest  aon, 
Bir.  Or.  L.  Denman,  was  appointed  a  metro- 
politan police  manstrate  in  1890. 

A  portrait  of  Denman  by  H.  T.  Wells, 
R.A^  in  oils,  is  in  the  possession  of  his  son, 
Bfr.  Q.  L,  Denman ;  of  this  there  is  a  photo- 
gravure print.  Another  portrait  by  Samnel 
Oarter  hangs  in  the  libraiy  at  Kepton  school. 
A  skoteh  1^  Wells  and  a  miniature  in  child- 
hood by  F.  Corbeau  are  in  the  poasesaion  of 
his  younger  son^  Bfr.  Arthur  Denman. 

Diwiman  published  in  1871  a  translation  of 
Gray's '  Elevy '  in  Gheek  ele^^uu:  verse,  which 
he  dedicated  to  Sir  Alexander  Cockbum, 
the  lord  chief  justice,  and  in  1S7S  the  first 
book  of  Pope's  transition  of  the  '  Iliad '  in 
Latin  el^acs,  which  he  dedicated  to  W.  B. 
Gladstcme;  in  1896  he  printed  for  private 
circulation  a  translation  of  '  Prometheus 
Bound'  in  English  verse.  He  wrot«  the 
Latin  epitaph  m  the  vestibule  of  Lincoln's 
Inn  chapel  to  the  memory  of  Lord-justice 
Bowen.  *lntervalla,'a  selection  of  his  verses 
in  Greek,  Latin,  and  English,  was  published 
for  private  circulation  in  1898. 

[Times,  22  Sept  1896;  Cambridge  Beviev, 
1896,  notlee  written  by  J.  R  Sandys;  antobio- 
gnphieal  notea  of  George  Deanan,  1819-47, 

frinted  for  private  circulation  1897  :  Hansard, 
arl.  Debates  ;  information  kindly  a£fbrded  by 
Xr.  0flo^  Denman  and  JSx.  AHhor  Denman, 
F.8A.]  W.  C-B. 

DENMAN,  THOMAS,  second  Babok 
Dhhicait  of  Dovedale  (1805-1894),  bom  in 
London  on  30  July  1806,  was  the  first  son 
of  Thomas  Denman,  first  Baron  Denman 
[q.  v.\  by  his  wife  Theodofiia  Anne,  eldest 
daughter  of  lUchard  Vevers,  rector  of  Ket- 
tering. George  Denman  [q.  v.  Soppl-}  was 
his  brother.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and 
Brasenose  College,  Oxford.  He  matricu- 
lated on  17  Uar  1823.  He  was  called  to 
the  bar  at  Lincoln's  tnn  in  183S,  uid  acted 
as  associate  to  his  father  when  <mief-jiutice 
of  England,  holding  this  portion  for  eigh- 
teen years. 

He  succeeded  to  the  peerage  on  the  death 
of  his  iather  on  S2  S^t.  1854.  Denman 
was  always  concerned  rather  with  politics 
than  tew.  Ihiring  his  long  life  ae  a  peer  he 


was  a  regular  frequenter  oi  the  House  of 
Lords,  but  won  notoriety  rather  from  his 
ecoentrimties  than  any  eminent  qualiflca- 
tiona.  Idmitationctfthedurationofspeeohes 
in  the  Hoose  of  Lords  and  the  granting  of 
female  snfirage  were  ant^eets  to  which  hd 
nnsuccessfull;^  devoted  his  support.  Year 
after  year  with  unfiling  reffuurity,  from 
1886  to  1694,  he  brought  in  bills  to  secoie 
theee  objects,  and,  despite  hia  inability  on 
any  occasion  to  secure  even  a  second  reading, 
he  was  not  deterred  from  maki^  fresh 
efforts  in  each  succeeding  year.  He  died 
without  issue  at  the  King's  Arms,  BOTrick- 
on-Tweed,  on  9  Aug.  1894. 

Denman  married,  on  13  Aog.  1829,  Qeor- 
gina,  eldest  dauf^hter  of  Thomaa  Hoe ;  she 
died  on  25  Apnl  1671.  He  married,  ee- 
condlv,  on  10  Oct.  1871,  Maria,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  James  AitchiHm  oi  Aldraaton,  oo. 
Haddington,  andbyngFallioanoeonSODeb 
1879  assumed  the  uLditumal  surname  oS  Ail^ 
chiaon  under  the  will  oi  hia  wifo's  mother. 
Tbere  is  a  lithograph  porteait  print  of  Lord 
Denman  by  Wuton. 

[Complete  Peerage  by  G.  B.  C^okayne] ;  Ban- 
sard's  Debates ;  Times,  llAug.lS94.]  W.  C-B. 

DilNTON,  WILLIAM  (1816-1868), 
divine  and  author,  bom  in  March  1816  at 
Newpwt  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  waa  the  eldest 
son  of  James  Denton  of  that  town.  He 
matriculated  from  Worcester  OoUege,  Ox- 
ford, on  28  May  1841,  graduating  B.A.  in 
1844  and  M.A.  in  164a  In  1644  he  was 
ordiuned  deaoon  as  curate  of  St.  Andrew's, 
Bradfield,  in  Berkshire,  and  priest  in  1845 
as  curate  of  Barking.  In  1847  he  became 
curate  d  Shoreditch,  and  in  1850  he  waa 
presented  to  the  vicarage  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew, Crippl^ate,  which  he  retained  till  his 
death.  In  1661  he  published  a  pamphlet 
entitled  '  Observations  on  the  Dis^acement 
of  the  Poor  by  Metropolitan  Railways  and 
by  other  Public  Improvements'  (iJondon, 
6vo).  which  attracted  some  attention.  On 
28  Feb.  the  Earl  of  Derby  preeented  a  peti- 
tion from  Denton  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  the  question  was  the  subject  of  debate 
for  two  nights.  Another  publication,  *  The 
Christians  in  Turkey '  (London,  1863,  8vo), 
in  which  he  maintained  that  the  English 
dl^tlomatic  agents  in  tiie  Levant  had  long 
been  engaged  in  a  oonapiracy  of  Nlence  in 
i^^ard  to  the  wzoi^  of  the  rayah,  attracted 
little  attention  at  the  time  of  issue ;  but 
in  1676,  when  the  'Bulgarian  atrodties' 
stimulatiBd  popular  interest,  the  original 
edition  was  speedily  exhausted,  and  a  new 
and  enlargea  edition  appeared.  A  third 
edition  was  reached  in  1677,  and  waa  tnuu- 
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lated  into  Germiin  and  Servian.  In  acknow- 
ledgment of  hie  serricea  in  regard  to  this 
quMtiou  he  was  created  a  kniriit  commander 
^  ib»  Servian  order  of  St.  Saviour  of 
TaUkOTS,  and  a  ffiand  cross  of  the  order  of 
St.  Saba.  He  died  at  22  Westboome  Square, 
Paddinffton,  on  2  Jan.  1886. 

Beu&e  the  works  menUoned  and  aereral 
leotnree  Denton  was  tiie  author  of:  1.  'A 
Oomments^  on  the  Chnpele  for  the  Sundays 
and  other  Holy  Days  of  the  Christian  Year,' 
London,  1861-S,  8  vols.  Bvo;  2nd  edit. 
186ft-71,  2  vols.;  Tol.  ii.  Srd  edit.  1880.  2. 
'  Serria  and  the  Servians,'  Ix)ndon,  1862, 
8ro ;  Qerman  translation,  Berlin,  1866,  8vo. 
8.  '  A  Commentary  on  tiie  Lord's  Prayer,' 
London,  1864,  8vo.  4.  '  A  Commentary  on 
the  EpistleB,'  London,  1869-71,  2  vols. 
8vo.  o.  'A.  Commentai7  on  the  Acts  oi 
tiie  Apostles,'  London,  1874-6,  2  vols.  8vo. 
6.  '  llonten^lTo :  the  People  and  their  Hi»- 
tmy,'  London,  1877,  8to.  7.  'The  Andoit 
Ohoieh  in  Egypt/  London,  1883,  8to.  8. 
'Secords  of  St  Giles's,  Oripplegate,'  London, 
1883,  8vo.  9.  *  England  in  the  Fifteenth 
Centun-,'  London,  1888,  8vo.  He  also  edited 
'  The  Wamings  of  Advent'  (London,  1853, 
Svo),  a  course  of  sermons;  'Sacra  Privata' 
(London,  1863,  8vo)  of  Thomas  Wilson 
(1663-1766)  [q.  v.],  bishop  of  Sodor  and 
Man  (the  first  edition  printed  entire  from 
the  original  manuscripts);  and  Chedomil 
MiyatovUTs '  SerbianFolklore,'  London,  1874, 
Bvo. 

(Men  of  the  Time,  1887;  Fofltaz'i  Alanmi 
Oxon.  1716-1888;  Allibone's  DieU  of  English 
Lit.  SnppL;  Hansazd's  Debates;  Heonetqr's 

Nonim  Bepert.  Eccles.  189S,  p.  172.]  E.  L  0. 

DEVON,  twelfth  Eabz.  ov.  ^ee  Ooub- 
iBXAT,  WiLUAH  Rhutald,  1807-1888.] 

DIEVONSHIRE,  seventh  Dun  OP.  [See 
Oatbkdibh,  Sib  Wnxuji,  1808-1891.] 

DICKENS,  OHABLES  (1837-1896), 
compiler,  bom  at  Famival's  Inn,  Holbom, 
on  6  Jan.  1887,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  , 
great  novelist  by  Catharine,  eldest  daughter 
of  George  Hogarth,  journalist  and  musical 
critic.  '  I  am  delighted  with  Charles's  pre- 
cocity,' wrote  themtherin  1841;  'he  takes 
arter  his  father,  he  does.'  In  his  boyhood  he 
became  a  frequent  visitor  with  his  &ther  at 
Gore  House,  whue  he  made  the  aoqnaintanoe 
of  Louis  Napoleon.  In  1849,  at  the  dia^ 
of  his  &thers  friend.  Baroness  BurdeCt 
Coutts,  he  was  moved  from  King's  College  to 
Eton,  and  in  1863  he  went  to  Leipzig  to  ac- 
quire Qerman.  In  1855  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land uid  obtained  a  post  lu  Barings  estab- 
Ushment.  Banking,how6va,wasUtUetohja 


taste,  and  in  1860,  as  a  prepamtion  for  the 

Ssitton  of  an  eastern  merchant,  he  visited 
ong  Koog,  Shanghai,  and  Japan.  Soon 
after  his  return  in  1861  he  married  Bessie 
Evans,  daughter  of  a  partner  in  Bradbuxy 
&  Evans,  and  set  up  in  business  in  the 
city.  His  lack  of  buuness  capacity  was  a 
source  of  some  anxiety  to  his  mther,  but  in 

1869  the  younger  Charles,  who  had  already 
contributed  to  '  Household  Words,'  became 
sub-editor  of  '  All  the  Tear  Bound,'  and  on 
his  father's  death  he  became  (under  a  ooditul 
to  his  will)  sole  proprietor  of  that  journal, 
with  which  he  was  connected  until  vrithin 
two  or  three  years  o£  his  death.  Subse- 
quently he  becune  chief  partner  in  the  print- 
ing concern  of  Dickens  &  Evans.  In  all 
his  business  enterprises  he  fell  short  of  suc- 
cess, though  while  this  firm  was  under  his 
management  he  launched  with  oonsi^toraUe 
snoeesB  the  vaxwus  dictitwaiy-gnides  which 
are  known  1^  his  name.  Charles  Didrans's 
'  DicUonary  to  London '  appeared  in  1879, 
and  it  was  followed  by  nmuar  dictionaries 
to  the  Thames  (1880),  to  Continental  Rail- 
ways (1880),  'Dictionary  of  Days'  (1881), 
to  Pans  (1882),  to  Oxford  and  to  Cambridge 
(1884).  In  tM  compilati<m  oi  the  moet  osfr* 
nil,  'The  Dictionazr  to  London,'  he  was 
aided  by  Richard  Halkett  Lord.  In  1887 
he  made  a  tour  in  the  United  Statee^giving 
readings  from  his  &ther's  books.  He  was 
an  excellent  reader  and  reciter,  and  he  in- 
herited to  the  fiill  the  gift  of  the  great  novel- 
ist as  an  after-dinner  orator.  On  his  return 
to  England  he  accepted  a  readership  in  the 
firm  of  Ha<9nillan  &  Co.,  and  he  euted  for 
the  same  firm,  during  1893-8,  a  new  editiim 
of  his  fether's  noinlsu  commencing  with 
'  Pickwick.'     After  his  father's  death  in 

1870  he  had  purchased  Gad's  HtU,  but  he 
resided  latterly  at  West  Kensington,  and 
died  of  paralysis  at  43  Fairholme  Road  on 
20  June  1896.  He  was  buried  in  Mortlake 
cemetery.  Three  days  later  his  sister,  Mary 
Dickens,  died  at  Sevenoaks.  A  fsw  months 
afterwards  appeared  posthumously,  with 
family  portraits,  her  *  My  Father  as  I  recall 
him,' by 'Mamie' Dickens.  Charles  Dickens 
the  younger  left,  with  ol^er  issiK,  a  son 
Charles  and  a  daughter,  Maiy  Angela  IMekens 
the  novelist. 

[Hmes,  22  and  27  June  1696;  Daily  Neva, 
23  June  1896;  Academy,  Jane  1S96;  Forster's 
Life  of  Oharlos  Diekena ;  Ibry  Diekras's  My 
Father  u  I  knew  him ;  Brib  Has.  Ost.1 

T.8. 

DICKSON,  Sib  JAMES  ROBERT 
(1633-1901),  Australian  statesman,  was  bom 
at  Plymouth,  EnKland,on  30  Nor.  1883,  but 
went  to  live  at  Qlasgow  when  quite  yonng^ 
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luid  was  educated  at  the  high,  school  in  that 
uty,  a^rwards  entering,  wnile  still  a  jouth, 
the  City  of  Olaagow  Buik,  where  he  serred 
for  some  yean.  In  1864  he  emigntAd  to 
Victoria,  and  entered  the  Bank  of  Austral- 
Bua,  Trhieh  he  left  abcmt  1869  to  j<ttn  some 
TelatiTw  in  Inidness  at  Melbonme.  Within 
two  or  three  years,  in  1862,  he  went  to 
Qneenshind  ana^  sat  np  as  an  auctioneer, 
forming  connections  at  the  same  Ume  with 
building  so4ue^  wodc  and  banking  enter- 
prise ;  he  was  an  original  pnanoter,  and  fbr 
some  time  a  dinetOT,  of  tbe  Boyti  Bank  of 
Queensland. 

Dickson  entered  political  life  in  1672, 
when  he  wae  elected  to  the  Queensland 
fiouse  of  Assembly  for  Enoggera.  On 
10  May  1876  he  be(»ine  minister  of  works 
towards  the  close  of  Arthur  Macalister'a  [q.v.] 
second  administration ;  and  on  6  June,  when 
the  gorenunent  w«nt  out,  beoame  treasurer 
under  George  Thorn,  oontinning  under  the 
Hon.  Jehu  Bondtas,  whoi  the  ministry  was 
reconstmcted,  till  21  Jan.  1879.  In  1882 
he  Tinted  England.  On  81  Dec  1883  he 
became  treasnrer  in  Sir  Samuel  Walker 
(Mffith's  first  administration.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  federal  council  which  met  at 
Hobart  in  1886,  and  acted  as  premier  during 
Griffith's  absence  in  England  for  the  cele- 
hntion  of  the  jubilee ;  on  17  Aug.  1887  he 
resigned  office  owing  to  a  serious  difference 
of  opinion  with  his  colleagues  as  to  the  im- 
position of  a  land  tax  to  arrest  the  fall  of  the 
revenue  firom  land.  He  felt  so  strongly  on 
the  sal^ect  that  he  also  redgned  hia  seat  and 
gave  his  constituency  the  chance  of  ez- 
preaung  thai  o|»nion;  he  was  re-elected 
after  an  emting  ecmtest.  At  the  general 
eleetion  of  1888,  howem,  he  waa  dneated 
at  Toomhiil,  a  constitnency  earred  out  of 
his  old  one.  For  the  next  year  he  deroted 
himself  to  his  business,  but  retiiug  ttom  it 
in  1889  went  for  a  long  stay  in  Europe,  re- 
riding  at  times,  besides  the  United  Kingdom, 
in  France,  Holland,  Bel£pam,G^ermany,  Italy, 
and  Greece.  He  did  not  return  to  Queens- 
land till  early  in  1893. 

On  his  return  Dickson  at  once  took  up  the 

Snestion  of  introducing  colonred  labour  on 
lie  Queensland  sugar  estates.  In  April 
1692  he  brought  the  ([nestion  before  the  elec- 
torate br  o^ing  hims^  as  candidate  in  the 
by-election  for  Bulimba.  He  was  suooessful 
and  was  xe-elected  at  tiw  general  elections 
of  1805 and  1896.  In  this  last  year  he  repre- 
aented  Qnenuland  in  tiie  fMeral  council  oi 
Australia  at  Hobart.  In  February  1897  he 
was  made  seeretary  for  railways  by  Nelson. 
Jn  March  1696  he  became  minister  for  home 
•^rs  anddmostimme^atelyiHQeeededto 


Hobart  to  represent  Queensland  at  the  postal 
conference ;  the  change  of  premier,  when 
Thomas  Joseph  Byrnes  [q.  t.  Sappl.]  suo- 
oeeded  Sir  Hugh  Muir  Neuon,  did  not  affiwt 
his  position.  On  1  Oct.  1898,  on  Byrues's 
daaui,  ha  beoame  pronier,  taking  office  as 
chief  secretary  and  ^ce-pre«dent  of  the  vx»- 
entire  council.  That  which  will  chiefly 
mark  his  minist^  is  the  boldness  with  whiw 
he  threw  himselfinto  the  contest  for  securii^ 
an  Australian  commonwealth}  with  the 
majoritr  of  the  assembly  against  him  on  the 
principle,  he  faced  the  risk  of  defeat,  and 
carried  the  measure  authorising  the  submis- 
sion of  the  (Question  to  a  TOte  of  the  people. 
He  was  justified  by  obtaining  a  majority  in 
its  favour.  On  29  Nov.  18^,  owing  to  an 
adverse  vote,  he  resigned  the  position  of 
premier ;  hut  on  7  Dec.,  when  the  Hon.  Bo- 
iiert  Philip  became  premier,  he  was  reap- 
pwnted  chief  secretary  and  Tioe^residait  of 
the  execntive  coonoil. 

When,  at  the  bcsiiming  irf  1900,  the  home 
government  invited  dele^tes  flrom  Anstnlia 
to  come  to  London  and  discuss  the  prcgeet  for 
the  Australian  commonwealth,  Dickson  came 
over  to  represent  Queensland ;  on  his  return 
he  was  seuscted  as  minister  of  defence  for 
the  first  government  of  United  Australia. 
He  was  the  only  minister  in  the  new  cabinet 
who  had  not  been  bom  in  Australia.  He 
came  to  Sydney  at  the  close  of  1900  to  be 
present  at  the  celebrations  connected  with 
the  inauguration  of  the  new  commonwealth, 
and  seemed  in  good  health  through  the  first 
two  days,  when  he  was  taken  ilL  He  died 
at  the  Australian  Olub,  Ma^uarie  Street^ 
Sydney,  on  10  Jan.  1901.  His  body  was 
taken  to  Brisbane,  whoe  a  public  nneral 
ma  accorded  to  aim.  He  was  buried  in 
Nnndah  cemete^.  He  was  made  O.M.G. 
in  1897,  K.C.H.G.  on  1  Jan.  1901,  and 
honorary  D.G.L.  of  Oxford  in  1900. 

Dickson  was  courteous  and  considerate  to 
others,  and  although  he  was  not  cultured, 
was  popular,  and  was  genuinely  respected  in 
his  colony.  His  strong  action  as  regards  the 
federation  movement  added^  considerably  to 
his  reputation. 

Dickaon  was  twice  married,  and  left  six 
sons  and  seven  daughters. 

[Fogh's  Qaeensland  Almanac,  1900;  Sidney 
Morning  Herald,  11  Jan.  1901 ;  Bnsb&ne 
Courier,  10  and  11  Jan.  1901 ;  Telsgr^h  (Bris- 
bane), 10  Jan.  IMl.l  G.A.S. 

DILLON,  Sib  LUOAS  (d.  1698),  chief 
baron  <tf  the  Irish  exchequer,  was  the  ddest 
son  and  heir  of  Sir  Bobert  Dillon  (1600  P- 
1680)  [a.  V.  Suppl.]  of  Newtown,  and  his 
wife  Eunbeth,  daughter  of  Edward  Bam»* 
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wall  of  Gridutown.  Lucas  naturally  fol- 
lowed hia  iatker*!  ptofession,  and  on  17  April 
1665  was  appointed  solicitor-general  for  Ire- 
land. He  was  promoted  to  be  attomev- 
geueral  on  8  Not.  1666,  and  sat  in  the 

Eriiament  of  1669,  for  which  no  returns 
Te  been  discoTered.  On  17  May  1570  he 
was  made  chief  baron  of  the  Irish  court  of 
exchequer,  in  succession  to  James  Bathe, 
whose  daughter  he  had  married,  and  sworn 
of  the  privT  council.  Billon  was  the  ablest 
of  the  Iriui  judges  of  his  time,  and  was 
excepted  from  the  condemnation  pronounced 
by  an  English  nsitor  <m  the  others  as  being 
'  uttle  better  acooui^ed  than  j  unior  banisteia 
in  the  court  of  chancery '  (BAawBLi^  iL  397). 
He  enjoyed  the  full  confidence  of  Sir  Henry 
Kdney  iq.  v."],  the  lord  depaty,  whom  he 
accompanied  on  his  toni  through  Connaught 
in  1676,  and  by  whom  he  was  knighted  at 
Drogheda  in  the  same  year.  InMav  1581  it 
was  proposed  to  make  him  lord-chancellor  , 
(CoA  State  Pa^aert,  Ireland,  1674-85,  p.  S02), 
andinl68S  chief  justiceof  the  queen's  bench 
(LoDOB,  Ptenue,  ed.  Archdali,  it.  156-6), 
but  neither  of  these  proposals  was  carried 
out,  and  as  some  compensation  Dillon  was, 
on  6  June  166S,  made  seneschal  of  Kilkenny 
West.  The  reason  for  his  failure  to  obtain 
promol^on  possibly  be  found  in  a  letter 
from  Loftus  to  the  home  gorenunent  dated 
16  Jan.  1681-2,  in  which  DiUon  was  dfr- 
nouneed  as  'very  corrupt.' 

Meanwhile  Sir  Lucas  and  his  cousin  Sir 
Bobut  Dillon,  the  chief  justice,  had  been 
congenially  engu^  in  ruining  their  herfr- 
ditaiy  enemies  t£e  Nnguite  (see  Nvsbnt, 
Sib  Chxibtophbb;  I^qbhz,  Nichous; 
and  NuQBin,  Wiixux].  They  were  thanked 
by  the  goTemment  on  14  Jan.  1681-2  for 
their  diUgence  in  discoTering  and  examining 
into  the  N agents'  conspiracy;  but  their 
efforta  were  probably  more  due  to  priTate 
animosity  tha^  to  public  zeal ;  and  the  exe- 
cution of  Nicholas  Nugent  iuTolTed  both 
the  Dillons  in  an  unpc^ularity  which  was 
increased  \(j  their  being  largely  xesponsibls 
for  the  exaction  of  voa  'eeu'  from  tlie 
gentlemen  of  the  Pale.  On  Grey^  d^tartuTB 
in  1684  Sir  Lucas  Dillmi  was  one  of  the 
lords  justices  appointed  to  administer  the 
soTenmtent  pending  the  arriTal  of  Sir  John 
Ferrot^q.T.],  and  in  this  eapacitj^  he  assisted 
in  arranging  the  scandalous  trial  by  battle 
between  various  O'Connors  in  the  hope  that 
they  might  kill  each  other  off  (Baqwell, 
iii  121).  During  Perrot's  administration 
Dillon  was  one  of  the  party  in  the  council 
whidi  su[qported  the  lord  deputy  against  the 
oonstant  appeals  to  the  home  government, 
and  on  26  April  1687  he  was  (me  of  the 


oommissionen  i^^mnted  fior  the  plantation 

of  Munster. 

In  1692  Sir  Lucas  was  implicated  in  the 
charges  brought  against  Sir  Ilobert  Dillon 
(d.  1697)  [q.  T.  SopptJ,  of  having  iostigated 
Sir  Brian-na-mortha  O'Rourke  [q.  v.]  to  re- 
bel, out  of  hostility  to  the  wesident  of  Con- 
naught,  Sir  Richara  Bingham  [q.  t.I  The 
accusations  were  prohabljr  inspired  by  the 
Nugents,  but  Sir  Lucas  Dillon  died  early  in 
1608,  before  they  came  to  a  bead ;  his  suc- 
cessor, Sir  Robert  Napier  (d.  1616}  [q.  y.\ 
was  appointed  on  10  April  1693.  Dillon  was 
bniied  m  Newtown  church,  and  the  inacrip- 
tiononliis  tomb  is  printed  by  Lodge  ^Pem^f 
ed.  Arehdall,  It.  166).  He  mvried  Swan, 
daughter  of  James  Bathe  {d.  1670),  ehiel 
banm  of  the  exchequer,  aiu  1^  her,  who 
died  before  1581,  left  issue  seven  sens  and 
five  dauf^ters.  The  eldest  son,  James,  wm 
granted  Dveiy  of  his  father's  lands  on  8  April 
l694(Cb^iaiaRt«,Elis.No.6920),  was  created 
Baron  Dillon  on  24  Jan.  1619-1620,  and  Eail 
of  Koecommon  <m  6  April  1622;  he  was 
ffreat>^;randfiither  of  Wentworth  Dillon, 
fourth  earl  of  Roscommon  [q.  v.] 

[Cat  State  Papws,  Ireland,  1U9.96 ;  OsL 
Canv  H8B. ;  Caf.  Fiants,  Ireland,  EUubetb ; 
iMceUee's  Liber  Haneram  Hik ;  Hirt.  HSS. 
Comm.  ISth  Bep.  Ajm.  iii.;  Smyth's  Law 
OfBecra  of  treUmdj  O'SulUvan's  CShaneeUon  of 
Ireland;  Byan's  Biographia  Eibemica,  18S1. 
ii.  98-^;  Bagwell's  Inland  nndw  ths  Tudon; 
Lodge's  Peerage  of  Ireltind,  ed.  Aichdall,  iv. 
164-6  ;  Burke's  Extinct  Peerage,  where  DiUon 
is  erroneously  stated  to  have  been  speaker  of 
the  Irish  Hoose  of  CcnnmoDS.]  A.  F.  P. 

DHXON,  PETER  (1785f-1847),  navi- 
gator in  the  South  Seas,  bom  about  1785, 
seems  to  have  been  en^ged  in  the  sandal- 
wood trade  between  theW est  Pacific  Islands 
and  China  from  hia  youth  upwards,  as  he 
states  that  when  in  the  Mercury,  during 
1809,  he  visited  New  Zealand  and  the  Fiji 
Islands,  where  he  remained  four  montltt, 
'assodating  very  much  with  the  natives' 
^•nA  learning  tiieir  loiuuage. 

la  1812  and  1618he  s^ed ai aa  officw 
in  the  Oaleutt*  ship  Hunter  under  Captain 
Robeon,  who  had  obtuned  influence  over 
titte  Fijians  by  joining  in  their  wars  and  aA- 
Biating  them  to  destroy  thur  enemies,  who 
were  cnt  up,  baked,  and  eatoi  in  his 
presence.  In  September  181S  a  portion  of 
the  crew  of  the  Hunter,  when  on  shore  at 
Vilear,  was  attacked  by  the  Fijians,  and 
fourteen  of  the  Europeans  were  sLun, 
Dillon,  withacertain  Prussian  refugee, Mar- 
tin Buflhart,  and  a  lascar  alone  escaping 
aliTC.  This  Martin  Bushart  with  his  native 
wife  and  the  laacor  wne  landed  at  the  small 
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idmid  of  Tncopia(iii1st.l3"Sl'S.,long.l68'> 
4S'  X!.)f  which  had  never  before  been  Tinted 
hf  eny  Boropeen. 

In  1814  Captain  Dillon  waa  in  command 
of  the  Active  bri^  of  Calcutta,  and  com- 
BUBBimied  by  the  Rer.  Samuel  Manden  to 
convey  Ifessra.  Kendall  and  Hall,  mis- 
nonatiee,  to  the  Bay  of  Islands  in  New  Zea- 
land. In  1819  Dillon  commanded  tbe  St. ' 
Hiobael.  While  commanding  his  own 
ship,  the  C^der,  from  1822  to  1826,  he 
vas  employed  liliewise  in  purchasing  and 
taking  cargoes  of  timbw  from  New  Zealand  j 
and  the  South  Sea  Islands  for  the  East  • 
India  market.  In  May  1826  the  Galder  1 
was  wrecked  and  lost  at  ValpaxaiM.  In 
Hay  1836,  being  commander  of  Iiia  own 
■hip,  St.  Vlbnekf  when  bound  fron  Val- 
pamiao  to  Fondieheiy,  Dillon  again  viuted 
Ute  iaUnd  of  Tooopia,  where  he  found  Bn»- 
liut  uid  Uoear.  From  these  he  obtained 
ft  uWer  swt^-guard,  a  silver  spoon  with 
ereat  and  cipher,  which  Dillon  nghtly  sur^ 
mised  might  be  relics  of  the  long^ost  expe- 
dition of  La  FSrouse.  These  articles  were 
to  have  been  brought  from  an  island 
of  the  Mannicolo  group  to  the  westward  of 
iSicopia.  Dillon  attempted  to  reach  this 
island,  but  being  becalmed  for  seven  days 
when  in  si^t  of  it,  and  being  short  of  pro- 
TisiMis,  he  sailed  for  Calcutta,  where  he  gave 
informal^  of  his  diaooreiy  to  the  Bengal 
government. 

The  East  India  Oornmn/a  surveying 
Teasel  Baseueh  wu  fitted  out  and  |daoed 
under  the  oomnuind  of  Captain  INllon,  who 
auled  from  Gakntta  in  JTanosry  1637.  A 
French  officer,  M.  Chaigneau,  and  Dr. 
Tytler,  a  scientist,  were  sent  to  assist  Cap- 
tun  Dillon  in  his  inTestij^tions.  Through  a 
^igxaoeful  intrig«e  of  Dr.  Tytler,  the  Re- 
asaroh  was  detained  at  Hobart  Town  in 
April  1837,  and  the  unf^tunate  Captain 
Dft  Ion  was  prosecnted  and  sentenced  to  two 
Bunths'  imprisonment,  which,  however,  was 
remitted,  and  the  Research  was  enabled  to 
proceed  on  her  voyage  on  SO  M'ay,  reaching 
the  Bajr  Islands,  New  Zealand,  on  1  July. 
While  in  New  Zealand,  Dillon  learned  that 
Captain  Damont  IVUrville  had  Utely  suled 
thoioe  for  the  FViendly  Islands  in  senroh  of 
the  ranuna  ttf  La  FfaoiWs  expediticm.  He 
accordingly  sailed  for  Tongfttawi  in  hopna  of 
meeting  with  the  Froich  ooDunander. 
Tonga  was  reached  on  16  Aug.,  but  the 
Astrolabe,  D^rville's  ship,  had  left.  After 
touching  at  Rotumah  Island,  Tacopia  was 
reached  on  6  Sept,  when,  by  means 
of  Mar^  Bushart,  friendly  intercourse 
was  opened  with  the  natives,  and  more  in- 
fimMticm  obtained  abo«t  the  ships  of  La 


P^use;  a  silver  awmvUuutdle  and  other 
relics  brought  from  Hannicolo  were  pup> 
chased  from  tiie  Tucopiana.  On  tiie  8th 
Captain  Dillon  arrived  in  the  Resecurch  at 
Mannicolo,  now  known  as  Tanikoro,  one  oi 
the  Santa  Crui  group,  in  lat  11°  17'  S., 
long,  lee'*  32'  wholly  surrounded  with  a 
barrier  reef,  in  which  are  but  a  few  open- 
ings. Here  the  remuns  of  the  unfortunate 
shtps  of  La  P^ronse  were  found.  One  of  the 
ships,  the  BousBole,  had  been  wrecked  on  the 
outer  reef  opposite  the  district  of  Palou  at 
the  south-west  of  the  island ;  the  Astrolabe 
is  supposed  to  have  foundered  outside  the 
same  reef.  Some  cleared  ground  was  found 
in  the  vicini^,  where  the  survivors  had 
built  and  launched  their  brig.  Several  brass 
guns  and  a  number  of  other  articles  were 
coUected,  from  whidi  the  identification  of 
LaFArouae's  ships  was  clearly  established. 
On  his  voyage  back  Dillon  touched  at  Fort 
Jackson,  and  learned  that  D'Urville'a  ship 
wss  then  at  Hobart  Town.  On  heating  u 
Dillon's  important  discovery  Dumont  IrUi- 
ville  proceeded  to  Tucopia  and  Vanikoro, 
where  he  succeeded  in  gatnering  tcwether  an 
additional  number  of  relics  of  uie  lost  expe- 
dition, and  erected  a  monument  in  honour  of 
La  F^use  and  his  comrades.  Dillon  reached 
Calcutta  in  April  1828,  when  he  was  warmly 
received  by  the  govemoi^eneral  uid  sent 
home  to  £nglana  in  company  with  M. 
Chaigneau.  On  arriving  in  London  the 
snooMsfial  aiplorer  proceeded  to  Faris,  and 
the  artielea  lecovezed  from  VanUroro  wue 
presented  to  King  Charies  Z,  by  whom 
were  placed  in  the  museum  of  the  Lonvie. 
On  Captain  Dillon  was  ocmfttred  the  order 
of  the  l^ion  of  honour,  together  vrith  an 
annuity  of  4,000  francs  per  annum.  The 
full  narrative  of  his  voyage  of  discovery  waa 

Siblished  by  Peter  DUlon  in  1839.  Captain 
illon  died  in  Ireland  on  9  FeK  1847 
(3fomW,  13  Feb.  1847). 

Dillon  was  author  of '  Narrative  and  Suc- 
cessful Result  of  a  Voyage  in  the  South  Seas, 

Serformed  by  order  of  the  Government  of 
iritish  India  to  ascertain  the  actual  Fate  of 
La  P^rouse's  Expedition,  interspersed  with 
Accounts  of  the  Religion,  Muners,  Cus- 
toms, and  Cannibal  Fracttoea  at  the  South 
Sea  IshmderSi'SToIs.  London,  1829. 

[Dillon's  Narrative,  1 B29 ;  Voyageuis  An- 
ciens  et  Moderoes,  par  £)doaard  Chnrton,  toL 
iv.,  art.  'U  Pfaonae;'  Van  Ttoao^  Hist. 
Gininle  da  la  Marina,  iv.  258-64;  William 
Smith's  CoU.  of  Voyages,  vL  8,  3fi8;  South 
Bteifle  Ooean  Direetoiy,  by  Alex.  Qtargfi  Find- 
lay,  18»t,  art. 'Santa  Cms  Islands ;' Noavelle 
BionsDhie  Oinizsls ;  La  Ozande  BncycIopMi«.] 

&F.  O. 
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BILLON,  Sib  ROBERT  (IBOO  P-1580), 
Iruh  judge,  bom  Bbovt  1600,  was  thud 
son  of  James  Dillon  of  BiTerBton.  and  his 
wife  EliiabeUi,  daughter  of  Bartliolomew 
Badie  of  DttlhrdBtown.  Hit  eldest  Mo- 
ther, Sir  Bartholomew  Dillon  (d.  1634),  was 
nandfather  of  Sir  Robert  Dillon  (d.  1697} 
fi).  T.  Suppl.]  of  RiTuatoi^  and  also,  like 
his  great-tinelB,  duef  jostioe  of  common 
pleas. 

The  elder  Robert  was  hnd  to  the  law,  and, 
doubtless  through  family  influence,  was  on 
9  June  1634  appointed  attomeT^|fenenLl  for 
Ireland  (Xetterg  and  Papert  ofMenr^  VIII, 
vii.  9S2  [2]).  He  held  thia  office  for  eighteen 
years,  only  leaving  it  on  bis  promotion  to 
the  bench,  and  always  accommodating  him- 
self to  changes  of  government.  He  assisted 
Heniy  'Vilf  in  tnis  dissolntion  of  the  Irish 
monasteries,  receiving  on  22  Dec.  1638  Idie 
rite  of  St.  Fdter'B  prion-,  Newtm,  co. 
Westmeath,  and  on  90  Bburah  1645-6  the 
rite  of  the  Carmelite  monastery  at  Athne- 
came  in  the  same  county.  Dillon  made 
Newttm  his  principal  seat,  and  his  family 
were  always  called  Dillons  of  Newton  to 
distinguish  them  from  their  cousins,  the 
Daions  of  Riverston.  On  17  Jan.  1563-4 
Dillon  was  appointed  second  justice  of  the 
queen's  bench,  and  during  Mary's  reign  was 
placed  on  various  commissions  for  the 
government  of  Ireland.  His  appointment 
was  renewed  by  Elisabeth  on  9  Jan,  1558-9, 
but  on  8  Sept.  following  he  was  promoted  to 
be  duef  justice  of  the  court  of  common 
pleas.  Dillon  is  sud  (Ldsgb,  Paerage,  ed. 
Arehdall,  iv.  154)  to  nave  been  Bpeuer  of 
the  House  of  Commons  during  SGiabeth's 
reign ;  but  James  Stanihnrst  was  mtkee  in 
both  the  parliaments  of  1660  and  that  of 
1666.  On  1  March  1574-5  Elizabeth  ex- 
mressed  her  intention  of  sending  over  an 
£i^lishman  to  supply  Dillon's  place,  on  ac- 
count of  his  great  age,  hut  the  chief  justice 
retained  his  office  until  his  death  in  April 
1580,  being  succeeded  by  his  great^nephew 
Robert. 

Dillon  married  G^enet,  daughter  of  Ed- 
ward Bamewell  of  Crickstown,  and  grand- 
daughter of  Sir  Thomas  Plunket  (if.  1471), 
cluefjusticeof  common  pleas;  byherhehad 
issue  four  sons  and  three  daughters ;  the 
eldest  son.  Sir  Lucas  IHlkm,  is  sepuately 
ttotieed. 

tCal.  Slants,  Henry  Till  to  EliEabetb,  pas- 
rim;  Cal.  Stats  Pkmts,  Ireland;  Cal.  Canw 
MSS.;  Bist  HS8.  Oomm.  16th  Rep.  App.  Hi.; 
iMoelleB's  liber  Mun.  Hib.;  ftnyth's  Tav 
Officers  of  Irdand ;  Bagwall's  ifreland  under  the 
Tadors;  Lodge's  Pftnage,  ed.  ArchdaU,  iv. 
1«4.]  A  F.  P. 


DILLON,  Sib  ROBERT  {d.  1697),  Irish 
indge,  was  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Dillon  of 
Riverston,  and  his  wifa  Anne,  daughter  of 
Sir  niomas  Luttrell  {d.  1664),  diief  jns^ 
of  the  common  pleas.  His  gnuidfiither,  Sir 
Bartholomew  Dillon((l,16S4),  eldest  brother 
of  Sir  Robert  Dillon  (lBOOP-1580)  Tq.v. 
^PP^l  appointed  chief  haron  of  the 
exchequer  on  1  Feb.  1513-4,  and  deputy 
treasurer  of  Ireland  on  3  July  1616;  he  was 
knitted  soon  afterwards,  and  on  16  Jan. 
16^-8  was  made  chief  jtistice  of  the  king's 
bench,  dying  in  the  next  year. 

Robert  Dillon  received  his  first  appoint- 
ment on  16  June  1669,  when  he  was  made 
second  justice  of  the  newly  formed  preri- 
dency  of  Oonnaught.  In  that  capacity  be 
&vouTably  imprewed  the  president,  Sir  Ed- 
ward Fitton  the  elder  [q.  v.],  and  uriien 
Fittott  became  vioe-treasuxer  DiUrai  was  ap- 
pdnted  to  the  subordinate  offioe  of  chancellor 
of  the  Irish  exehequu  on  6  June  1673.  In 
the  same  month  Loftus  recommended  Dil- 
lon's appointment  to  the  mastership  of  the 
rolls ;  but  Dillon,  like  his  friend  Sir  Edward 
Fitton,  had  incurred  the  enmity  of  the  lord 
deputy,Sir  William  Fitzwilliam(1526-1699> 
Fq.  who,  according  to  Loftus,  midiked 
Dillon  through  malicious  information  {Cal. 
State  Paper8,  Ireland,  1609-75,  p.  494).  In 
June  1678  Fitzwilliam  committed  Titton  to 
prison,  and  urged  Elizabeth  to  send  Dillon, 
who  was  procfteding  to  London  to  complain 
of  the  loid  deputy,  to  the  Fleet  (ift.  p.  511). 
Elizabeth,  however,  rided  with  Fitton  and 
Dillon  and  reprimanded  Fitzwilliam. 

Ja  1676  Sir  Henry  &dn^ra-T.laneGeeded 
FitswiUiam,  and  on  26  Nov.  1677  ])il}on  was 
appointed  second  justice  of  the  oonrt  of  com- 
mon pleas.  He  was  promoted  to  be  chief 
justice  on  38  June  1581  in  succession  to  his 
ffreat-uncle.  Sir  Robert  Dillon.  Sir  William 
Gerard  fq-T.}  had  recommended  Nicholas 
Nugent  fq.v.}  for  the  post,  and  soon  after- 
wards Nu^;«nt  was  accused  of  plotting  the 
assassination  of  Dillon  and  his  cousin,  Sir 
Lucas,  and  of  being  privy  to  the  rebellion 
of  his  brother,  'WtlUam  Nu^t  [q.v.]  The 
Dillons  took  the  chief  part  in  investigating 
these  charges  against  their  hereditair  ene> 
miss,  but  the  jury  empanelled  to  try  Nicho- 
las Nugent  were  inclined  to  acquit-  him, 
utt^  tiw  two  Dillons  '  compelled  tiiem  hr 
menace  to  alter  thrir  Tsr^ot '  (Sbatu  MS. 
4793,  f,  130),  and  popular  opinion  with  snne 
justice  attributed  Nugent^s  death  to  Dilhn^s 
malice.  Henceforth  the  Nugents  left  no 
stone  unturned  to  procure  Dillon's  ruin :  they 
found  their  opportimity  in  Dillon's  allied 
compliei^  in  the  rebelli<Hi  of  Sir  Brian-na- 
muitha  O'Rovite  [q.v.]  IHUon  wasaeonsad 
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of  harfa^  written  O'ltoorke  to  lebd, 

andsaiiring  that  his  rifling  against  Sir  Ri- 
chard Bingham  [q.T-]r  the  prmident  of  Con- 
nught,  would  not  be  ill  taken  by  the  lord 
deputy  (Penrot).  Dillon  was  in  1591  one  of 
the  commiBttomen  appointed  to  restore  peace 
wfter  O'Eourke'e  leMliion,  bat,  partly  owing 
to  his  diffiarences  with  Bingham,  little  was 
effected.  In  November  1692  'William  Nu- 
gent [q.v.],  who  had  recovered  some  of  his 
inflnence,  brought  various  charges  against 
Dillon,  accusing  him  of  corraption  ind 
cruelty  in  connection  with  the  suppresuon  of 
his  own  rebellicMif  and  of  comidicity  in 
OHourke's.  ThereisnodoabtthatDillonhad 
been  guilty  of  misdemeanours,  but  the 
government  hesitated  to  punish  one  who  had 
done  good  nrnee  to  the  crown  at  the  insUgfr* 
tion  m  an  ex-rebel  like  Nugmt.  Dillon  was 
committed  to  prison,  removed  from  the  privy 
council,  and  in  October  1693  made  to  re^gn 
thechief-justiceahip.  Further  theoovemment 
refused  to  ga;  in  Hay  1693  Dilkn  was  re- 
stored to  hU  place  in  the  council,  perpetual 
obstacles  were  placed  in  the  way  of  his  trial 
(the  journal  of  the  commisBioners  appointed 
for  the  trial  is  calendared  in  Carew  M8. 

iii.  62),  and.  on  22  Nov.  1693  the  ktrd-ohan- 
cellor  declared  him  to  be  innocent  of  the 
charges  brought  a^nst  him.  On  28  Sept, 
1694,  the  day  of  hia  successor's  death,  Fen- 
ton  wrote  to  Borg^ey  that  Dillon  was  to  he 
leatMed  to  the  ehiei-justiceship,  and  this 
dedmm  was  ocmfirmed  bji  patent  of  16  March 
1694-6.  He  retained  this  dignity  until  his 
death  on  16  July  1607;  he  was  buried  in 
Tara  church.  His  will  is  given  in  Lodge's 
'  Peerage  of  Ireland '  (ed.  Archdall,  iv. 
146-^).  He  married,  flrBt,  Eleanor,  daugh- 
ter of  Thomas  Allen  of  Kilheel  (his  only 
son  by  whom  predeceased  him  unmarried) ; 
and  secondly,  Catherine  (d.  1616),  daughter 
of  Sir  William  Sarsfield  of  Luoan,  by  whom 
he  had  issue  five  sons  and  nine  daugntera, 

[Oil.  State  P&perB,  Ireland.  1609-88 ;  Cal. 
Oarew  USS. ;  Cat  Fi&nts,  Ireland,  Elizab^ ; 
lasoetWs  Libei  Hon.  Hib. ;  Smyth's  Iaw  Offi- 
ens  of  Ireland ;  Lodse^a  Peerage,  ed.  Archdall, 

iv.  141-7 ;  BagiraU's  Imland  under  the  Tudots.] 

A.  F.  P. 

DIHOOS,  JAMES  FRANCIS  (1810- 
1876),.  divine  and  historical  scholar,  son  of 
John  Giles  Dimock,  rector  of  Uppingham, 
Kutlandshire,  was  bom  at  Stonehouae, 
Qloucestershiie,  on  22  Nov,  1810.  He  was 
educated  at  Uppingham  School  under  Dr. 
Buckland,  was  admitted  pensioner  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  on  21  Feb.  1829, 
and  was  elected  Bell's  scholar  in  1830.  He 
graduated  B.A,  as  twenty-ninth  wrangler 
m  1833,  and  M.A.  in  1837.  Having  been 
TOL.  xzn.— sur. 


ord^ed  deacon  ud  priest  by  the  Ushi^  of 
Lincoln,  he  was  in  1846  appointed  minor 
canon  of  Southwell;  he  gave  up  the  eanonry 
on  his  appointment  as  rector  of  Bam- 
borough,  near  Donoaster,  in  1863.  In  1869 
he  was  made  prebendary  of  Lincoln,  and  he 
held  the  prebend  with  bis  rectory  until  his 
death  at  Bamborough  on  21  April  1876 
{Ovardian,  26  April  1876,  p.  644). 

Dimock  was  deeply  interested  in  eccle- 
siastical and  medieeval  history ;  his  earliest 
work  was  'Illustrations  of  the  Collegiata 
Church  of  Southwell,'  London,  1864,  8vo. 
In  1860  he  published  at  Lincoln  an  edition 
of  the '  Metrical  Life  of  St.  Hugh,'  and  in 
1864  he  edited  for  the  Kolls  Series  the 
'Magna  Vita  S.  Hngonia,  Emsoi^  Liik- 
eoAnienms,'  1864.  He  also  published  '  The 
Thirty-nine  Articles  .  .  .  ex^ained^pzoTed, 
and  compared  with  her  otner  authorised 
formularies,'  London,  1843,  1846,  2  vols. 
8vo  j  but  his  most  important  work  was  his 
edition  of  part  of  the  works  of  Giraldua 
Oambrensis  for  the  Rolls  Series;  the  first 
four  volumes  were  edited  by  J.  S.  Brewer, 
and  vols,  v-vii.,  which  appeared  between 
1867  and  1877,  by  Dimock ;  the  edition  was 
completed  with  an  eighth  volume  1^  Mr. 
G.  P.  Warner. 

[Gradoati  Caotabr.  1800-84;  Crockford's 
Caerical  Directory,  1876 ;  Boase's  Mod.  Engl. 
Brit.  Biop. ;  ftaeman's  'VnUiam  Boftis,  U.  fiSS ; 
StDbbs'sLeDtmesonUediKvalHist,  el  1887. 
p,  481;  Dimock'B  works  in  Brit  Una.  Libr. ; 
information  from  B.  F.  Scott,  esq.,  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge.]  A.  F.  F. 

DIXON,  GEORGE  (1820-1898),  educa- 
tional reformer,  bom  on  1  July  1830  at 
GK>merBal,  near  Bradford  in  Yormhire,  was 
the  son  of  Abraham  Dixon  of  Whitehaven. 
Soon  after  his  birth  his  father  removed  to 
Leeds,  and  on  26  Jan,  1629  he  entered  Leeds 
grammar  school.  About  the  sge  of  seven- 
teen he  spent  a  year  in  France,  studying  the 
language.  In  1838  he  came  to  Birmin^iam 
ana  entered  the  houae  of  Habone  Brothers 
ft  Co.,  foreign  merchants.  In  1844  he  was 
made  a  parbier,  and  ultimately  on  the  re- 
tizement  of  his  brother  Alwaham  he  became 
head  of  die  firm.  In  connection  with  the 
business  of  the  house  he  tended  fin  three 
years  in  Australia. 

After  his  return  he  threw  himself  into 
municipal  affairs.  He  was  an  active  member 
of  the  Birmingham  and  Edgbaston  Debating 
Society,  in  which  almost  all  local  politicians 
learned  and  practised  the  art  of  apeaking. 
He  embarked  in  sevwal  undertakings  with 
a  view  to  improving  the  condition  of  the 
people.  Mainly  owing  to  his  efforta  Aston 
Hall  sad  park  were  secured  for  the  town 
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and  opened  on  22  Sept.  1866.  He  was  also 
one  of  die  original  promotemi  of  the  rifie 
Tolunteer  movement  m  Krmingham,  which 
was  inangnrated  at  a  meeting  held  in  die 
eommittee-xoom  of  the  town  hall  in  Decein- 
herl8fi9. 

Iq  1868  Dixon  entered  the  town  council  as 
a  repreeentatiTO  of  Edgboston  ward,  and  on 
9  Nov.  1866  he  was  elected  mayor.  His 

J ear  of  office  was  memorable  for  the  riots  in 
une  1867  occasioned  by  the  'anti^peiy' 
Mopaganda  of  a  zealot  named  William 
Morphy  and  of  George  Hammond  Whalley 
[q.  It  was  necessary  to  call  out  a  squa- 
dron of  hussars  to  disperse  the  mob,  and 
Dixos,  who  had  previously  refused  Muzphy 
the  nae  of  the  town  hall,  rode  boldly  among 
the  enraged  crowd  at  Bull  ring  and  read  the 
Itiot  Act. 

Dixon,  who  was  an  advanced  liberal  in 
politics,  took  an  active  interest  in  the  (raes- 
tion  of  popular  education.  Early  in  1867  he 
initiated  a  series  of  conferences  on  the  state 
of  edncation  in  Birmingham,  which  were 
attuided  by  representatives  of  all  political 
parties  and  of  various  shades  of  religious 
thought.  Among  those  who  participated 
was  Dr.  Temple,  then  head-master  of  Rngb^. 
Thi  conference  passed  a  resolution  that  it 
was  desirable  to  promote  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment 'empowering  municipal  corporations 
to  levy  a  rate  for  educational  puiposes.'  and 
another  deprecating  the  employment  of  diit- 
dren  of  tender  a^,  unless  due  provisioa 
were  made  for  their  instmetaon  at  school. 
A  third  resolution  advocating  compulsory 
education,  in  which  Dixon  was  sumurted  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Ohamborlain,  found  the  society 
divided  in  opinion.  These  conferences  lea 
to  the  formation  of  the  Birminj^am  Educa- 
tion Aid  Society,  to  assist  to  provide  addi- 
tional schools,  and  to  aid  in  paying  the  fees 
ef  the  poorer  children.  In  1868,  with  the 
00-operation  of  Mr.Ohamberlsin,John  Sand- 
ford  (1801-1873)  Iq.  v.],  George  Dawson 
(1821-1876)  [q.  v.],  and  Robert  William 
Dale  [q.  v.  Suppl.l,  the  National  Education 
League  was  founded  at  a  jvivate  meeting 
at  Dixon's  reudmoe.  It  had  for  its  olgect 
*  the  estaUiahment  of  a  system  which  should 
■eoure  the  edueatim  of  every  child  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,'  and  carried  on  an  active 
propaganda  throughout  the  country.  The 
first  conforence  or  the  league  was  held  in 
Birmingham  on  12  and  IS  Oct.  1869,  when 
Dixon  filled  the  office  of  president. 
.  On  the  death  of  William  Scholefteld 
fq-v.]  Dixon  was  returned  to  parliament 
for  Birmingham  on  SS  July  1867.  He  re- 
tained his  seat  until  J\me  1876,  when,  owing 
to  his  vrife's  Ul-healfh,  he  retired,  and  was 


snoeeeded  "by  Itx.  Ohamberiain.  On  the  in- 
troduction of  tiie  elementary  education  bill 
into  the  House  of  Commons  by  William 
Edward  Forster  [q.  v.]  in  1870,  Dixon  took 
a  leading  part  in  endeavouring  to  amend  it 
inaccordanoewith  the  views  ottheadvanced 
liberals.  He  moved  an  amendment  to  the 
second  reading^  oraoeing  the  propoeai  to 
leave  the  question  of  ruinous  instruction  to 
be  determined  by  the  locu  authorities.  The 
amendment  was  negatived  after  a  long  d»- 
bate.  On  6  March  1872  he  unHucceasfuUy 
moved  a  resolution  in  condemnation  of  the 
Elemuitary  Education  Act,  chiefly  because 
it  omitted  to  provide  £w  the  genraml  eato- 
bUshment  of  adiool  hoazds,  ana  in  1874  he 
assisted  to  "Mag  in  a  bill  to  make  cam- 
pulsory  attendance  general,  which  was  sap- 
ported  bj  Fontar,  but  was  not  allowed  to 
pass. 

Dixon  was  returned  to  the  first  Krming- 
ham  school  board  on  28  Nov.  1870,  and  was 
re-elected  in  1873  and  1876.  After  his 
withdrawal  from  parliament  he  devoted  his 
entire  attention  for  some  years  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  board.  ,In  November  1876  he 
succeeded  Mr.  Ohamberlain  as  chairman, 
and  retomed  the  ptwt  until  1897,  when  hia 
health  compelled  him  to  VBlinqnish  it.  He 
constantly  advocated  that  school-board 
teaching  should  be  <tf  the  very  best  character, 
and  in  accordance  with  lus  quni<ma  be  rab- 
seribed  Uhorally  to  the  ooet  of  sdiolardiipa, 
and  equvppad  at  his  own  e^enae  the '  aennth 
stondimr  or  technical  aehool  at  Brid^ 
Street,  which  has  served  as  a  model  for 
other  schools  of  the  same  character. 

When  the  boundaries  of  the  parlia- 
mentary borough  of  Birmingham  were  ex- 
tended in  16&  Dixon  was  returned  fcr 
the  Edgbaston  division,  a  seat  which  he 
retainea  until  his  death.  He  separated 
himself  from  Gladstone  in  1886  on  the 
question  of  Irish  home  rule,  and  threw  in  his 
lot  with  the  liberal  unionist  section  of  the 
y.  In  May  1896  he  strongly  opposed 
John  OoTst's  edueatum  biU,  retaining 
his  seat  in  parliament  fbr  that  purpose,  oin 
reviving  the  Natiooal  Education  Leagne  to 
carry  on  external  agitation  oninst  that  and 
later  conservative  measures.  On  4  Jan.  1898 
Dixon  received  tiie  honorary  freedom  of 
Birmingham  from  the  city  council.  He  died 
at  his  residence,  The  Dues,  Edgbaston,  on 
24  Jan.  1898,  and  was  buried  m  Wilton 
cemetery  on  38  Jan,  He  married,  in  1856, 
Mary,  youi^fest  daughta  of  James  Stansfeld, 
j  udge  of  the  Halifax  ooonty  court,  and  sister 
of  Sir  James  Stans&Id  fq.  Supnl.]  She 
died  on  26  March  1886,  leaving  three  aooa 
and  three  daughters. 
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[Btrmingbfim  Daily  Foit,  25.  27,  28,  29  Jan. 
1898;  Time««  25,  29  Jan.  1898;  Daily  Chro- 
Hide,  26  Jan.  1898;  Leeds  Qrsmmar  School 
BegisteF,  1897,  p.  23;  Bsid's  Lif«  of  Torster. 
1888;  Smith's  Life  of  John  Bright,  1861,  ii. 
fil2;  Ann.  Sag.;  Hansard's  Parliamenta)7  De- 
bates.] E.  L  0. 

DIXON,  HENRY  HALL  (1823-1870), 
sporting  writer,  known  as  '  The  Druid,'  the 
second  son  of  Peter  Dixon  (d.  1866),  a  lai^ 
ootton-spinaer  residing  at  Warwick  Bridge, 
near  Carlisle,  who  married  in  1820  Sarah 
Rebecca,  daughter  of  Qeneral  Tredway 
Clarke,  was  born  in  Cumberland  on 
16  May  1822.  He  was  educated  imder 
Arnold  at  Rugby  (1838-41),  and  proceeded 
to  Trinity  Cwe^,  Cambridge^  where  he 
grtdnated  B.A.  in  1816,  ana  would  have 
obtained  high  honours  in  classics  bat  for 
the  temporary  failure  of  his  eyesight.  He 
had  written  on  sporting  subjects  for  '  Bell's 
Ufa '  both  at  Rugby  uid  at  Cambridge,  and 
whan  he  settled  as  derk  to  an  attorney  at 
DoncMter  he  was  easily  persuaded  by  the 
TStaran  James  White,  known  as  'Mar- 
tingale,' to  heeome  a  systematic  writer  on 
sporting  topics.  He  mowed  remarkable 
aptitu^  from  the  flnt,  became  in  a  very 
short  time  the  manager  of  the  '  Doncast^ 
Gazette,'  and  was  introduced  from  it  to 
Vincent  Dowling,  editor  of  '  Bell's  Life  in 
London,'  for  which  he  began  writing  in 
1860.  On  Dowling's  death  in  November 
1862  he  was  offered  but  refused  the  edito> 
ship  of  'Bell's  Life*  with  a  commencing 
salary  of  1,000/.  He  probably  retained  the 
idea  of  practising  at  liie  bar,  for  he  was 
called  in  1853,  and  went  for  a  time  upon 
the  midland  circuit.  But  this  soon  &Ued 
him  as  a  resource,  and  he  began  writing  re- 
gularly for  the  '  SpOTting  Miwasine,'  first 
under  the  pseudonym  ei  wnnu  Chassi,  and 
then  as  ^The  Draid.'  Three  of  his  best 
known  works,  'Post  and  Paddock*  (1866), 
'Silk  and  Scarlet'  (1869),  and  '  Scott  and 
Sebnght '  (1662),  which  last  he  considered 
his  beet  work,  made  their  first  appearance 
in  the  pages  crif  that  periodical.  At  the  time 
that  he  was  writing  '  Silk  and  Scarlet '  he 
was,  la  order  to  conciliate  hia  father,  work- 
ing hard  upon  'The  Law  of  the  Farm,'  a 
useful  compendium,  which  first  appeared  in 
1868,  and  has  maintained  its  position  as  a 
standard  work  through  numerous  editions. 
After  its  appearance  he  began  a  column  of 
freshly  written  information  for  the  '  Illus- 
trated London  News,'  under  the  heading  of 
'The  Fann,'  and  in  1869  also  he  b^an  a 
series  of  papers  upon  'The  Flocks  and 
Herds  of  Unat  Britain'  for  the  'Hark 
Lane  Express.'    He  visited  inwards  of 


eighty  herds,  and  henceforth  his  attention 
was  largely  diverted  from  the  turf  to  cattle 
and  farming  matters.  He  won  four  prizes 
for  essays  offered  by  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society,  the  most  important  being  his  essay 
on  the '  Breeding  of  Shorthoraa'  in  1885.  In 
the  suae  year  appeared  his  'Field  and 
Fern,'  the  result  u  a  oarefiil  perambulation 
of  Scotland  and  inspection  « the  herds  of 
that  countiT,  on  the  conclusion  of  which  he 
rode  from  toe  Orkneys  to  his  bouse  at  Ken- 
sington on  the  back  of  a  small  pony  without 
stopping  at  an  hotel,  thus  winning  a 
sovereign,  the  largest  bet  he  ever  made, 
from  the  editor  of  ^  'Field.'  Like '  Field 
and  Fern,'  his  larger  work  on  the  herds  and 
cattle  of  England  was  issued  in  two 
volumes  ('North'  and  'South')  under  the 
title  of  'Saddle  and  Sirloin'  in  1870.  In 
the  meantime  Dixon  had  been  appointed 
upon  the  r^fular  staff  of  the  '  Daily  News,* 
in  which  paper  his  much  appreciated  article 
on  'Cuh-hnntiitf '  appeared.  But  he  had 
suffered  tearribly  finrn  severe  exmsuxe  during 
his  numerous  tramps,  and  his  heaUh  gradu* 
ally  gave  way.  Working  to  the  last  with 
unflinching  courage  and  industry,  he  died  at 
his  boose  in  Kensington  on  16  March  1870. 
He  married  in  May  1847  Caroline,  daughter 
of  Thomas  Lynes,  who  survived  him  with 
a  la^  &mily.  An  excellent  portrait  was 
engraved  by  W.  J.  Alais  for  <  The  Life  and 
Times  of  the  Druid '  (1896). 

The  Druid  rarely  hunted  or  betted  on  a 
horse  raoe;  he  was  not  a  Nimrod  himself 
(like  Apperlev),  but  he  was  an  interested 
spectator  of  all  kinds  of  sport,  and  was  em- 
pnatically  one  of  those  lookers-on  who  see 
most  at  the  game.  He  had  not  much  in 
oomnion  with  tiie  or^naiy  turfite,  having 
retained  to  the  last  '  the  view  he  had  im- 
Inbed  at  Rngl^  as  to  the  respect  due  to  clas- 
sical soholarBhip,  to  lilierausm  in  politics, 
and  above  all  to  religion.'  Yet,  as  an  ex- 
ponent of  sporting  tr»lition,  he  has  no  rival, 
though  all  norting  ioumalists  have  lit  their 
t(HCohe8  at  t£e  Druid's  fire.  His  sympathies 
were  nearly  universal,  and,  inclining  alwavs 
to  take  a  kindlv  view  of  human  nature,  ne 
stndioudy  avoiaed  writing  a  word  to  cause 
pun.  His  faults  are  lack  of  the  finish  and 
clearness  that  can  only  be  obtained  by  re- 
vision (which  he  neglected),  and  the  ob- 
scurity that  comes  from  allusiveness.  There 
is  a  stronf^  vein  of  poetry  in  many  of  his 
vivid  sportmg  recollections  and  impressions 
of  Undsca^.  A  number  of  stcnies  are  told 
of  1^  Druid's  eocentrieitiesj  arising  for  the 
most  part  from  his  qnear  solitary  habits  and 
his  singular  indi^renco  to  money  and  to 
regular  meals. 
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[lire  and  Timts  of  tlie  Draid  by  Hon. 
Fnneia  Lawley,  1896 ;  Thormanby's  Kings  0/ 
the  Turf ;  Bobsb's  Modran  fiio^apby ;  Sport* 
ing  Beviev,  1870.  i.  294;  Field,  19  Manh 
1870;  Sporting  Times,  6  Feb.  1886;  Illos- 
tiated  SporUng  and  Dramatic  (nortrsit),  1674, 
i.  64.]  T.  a 

DIXON,  RIOHAKD  WATSON  (1833- 
1900),  hUtorian,  poet,  and  divine,  was  the 
eldest  son  oi  X>r.  James  Dizon  [q.  ▼.],  a  dis- 
tinguished Wesleyan  preacher,  fey  Mary,  only 
daughter  of  theBeT.  Bichard  Watson  (1781- 
1833)  [q.  T.]  In  the  biography  he  wrote 
of  his  father,  Dixon  descrioes  his  mother  as 
'an  excellent  Latin  and  Greek  scholar,  a 
perfect  French  and  a  sufficient  Italian  lin- 
guist, and  an  exquisite  musician ;  *  and  of  his 
grandmother,  Mrs.  Watson,  who  made  a 
home  with  her  daughter,  he  retained  an 
affectionate  recollection  as  of  a  very  good 
and  cleyer  woman.  Both  the  Watsons  and 
Dixons  belonged  to  the  early  school  of 
methodiflts,  who  did  not  renounce  their  mem- 
braabip  in  the  ohnroh  of  England,  so  that 
there  was  no  feeling  that  Dixon  had  been 
disloyal  to  their  commaoion  when  he  pre- 
pared, for  orders  in  the  church. 

He  was  bom  on  6  May  1833  at  Islington, 
and  educated,  under  Dr.  Oifibrd,  at  King 
Edward's  School,  Birmingham,  where  he  had 
for  school  &iends  Edwin  Hatch  [q.  r.  Suppl.] 
and  (Sir)  Edward  Bume-Jones  [q.  t.  Suppl.j 
In  June  1861  he  matriculated  at  Pembroke 
College,  Oxford,  and  when  in  the  Christmas 
term  of  the  same  year  Edward  Bume-Jones 
and  William  Morris  [q.  r.  Suppl.]  came  up 
to  Exeter  College,  they,  with  Fulford,  Faulk- 
ner, CormeU  race,  and  a  few  more,  formed 
a  close  brotherhood.  An  excellent  account 
of  these  Oxford  days  was  ctmteribnted  "by 
Dixon  to  Hr.  J.  W.  MaekaU's  'Life  of 
Morria'  (I.  42  eqq.)  He  says  'Jonas  and 
Morris  were  both  meant  for  holy  orders,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  rest  of  ub  except 
Faulkner;  but  the  bond  of  alliance  was 
poetry  and  indefinite  artistic  and  literary 
aspirations.  We  all  had  the  notion  of  doing 
great  things  for  men  according  to  our  own 
will  and  pent.*  With  Morris,  Dixon  pro- 
jected the  '  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Maga- 
zine,' and  had  a  hand,  under  Rossetti's  direc- 
tion, in  the  amateur  distempering  of  the 
walle  of  Woodward's  new  debating  hall  at 
the  Oxford  Union  with  frescoes  from  the 
Arthurian  Bomances,  now  almost  completely 
obliterated.  Dixon  did  not  in  after  lira 
pursue  painting  as  a  study — a  uagle  canTBs, 
a  wedding^woie  from  Onaucer,  is,  it  is  be- 
lieved, the  only  picture  of  his  that  snrvires 
-—but  he  always  retuned  his  interest,  and  a 
Tiut  to  the  bid  masters  in  the  Jfatimal  Gal- 


lery was  a  regular  incident  of  any  visit  to 
London.  At  Oxford  Dixon  read  for  the 
ordinary  classical  schools,  and  graduated 
BA.  in  1867.  The  next  year  he  won  the 
Arnold  historical  prize  for  an  essay  on '  The 
Close  of  1^  Tenth  Century  of  the  Christian 
Era,'  and  in  1868  the  Cramer  prize  far  a 
sacred  poem,  the  subject  being '  St.  John  in 
Patmos.'  The  yoem  is  in  the  heroic  cou{ilet, 
and  is  a  T^y  dignified  and  impressive  piece 
of  writing.  His  first  published  volume  of 
poems,  called  'Christ's  Company,' had  already 
appeared  in  1861,  and  a  second,  <  Historicu 
Odea,'  followed  in  1863,  These  early  poems 
of  Dixon  were  distinguished  by  not  a  little 
of  the  colour  and  ima^nation,  and  also  by 
something  of  the  eccentricity,  that  marked 
the  early  efforts  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  schooL 
The  poems  of  the  first  volume,  though 
largely  upon  religious  subjects,  are  not 
strictly  religious  poetry;  they  are  works  of 
picturesque  unagiuatioa  rather  than  of  de- 
votional feeling.  The  'Historical  Odes' 
show  an  advance  in  umplieit^,  and  a  power, 
that  Dixon  afterwards  earned  further,  of 
ode  constraotion.  The  odes  upon  WelUngtcn 
and  Marlborough  contain  much  good  wril^ 
ing,  and  deserve  more  attrition  than  th^ 
have  received. 

After  leaving  Oxford  Dixon  lodged  for  a 
time  with  Morris  and  Bume-Jones  in  Red 
Lion  Square.  In  1868  he  was  ordained  to 
the  curacy  of  St.  Mary-the-Less,  Lambeth, 
Robert  Gregory,  afterwards  dean  of  St. 
Paul's,  giving  him  his  title.  In  1861  (9  April) 
he  married  tlie  widow  of  William  Thomson 
<d  Haddingtonshire  (n6e  Maria  Stui^eon), 
in  the  same  year  removing  to  the  curacy  of 
St.  Ma^,  Newington  Butte.  From  1863  to 
1668  he  vas  second  master  at  Carlisle  High 
Bdiool,  and  from  1868  to  187S  minor  canon 
and  honorary  librarian  of  Carlisle  CathedraL 
After  that  he  was  for  eight  years  vicar  of 
Hayton,  in  Cumberland,  and  was  then  pre- 
sented by  the  bishop  of  Carlisle  to  the 
vicarage  of  Warkworth  in  Korthumborland, 
which  ne  held  till  his  death.  Besides  these 
small  livings  Dixon  receired  no  preferment 
in  the  church,  although  the  best  years  of  his 
life  were  devoted  to  writing  a  church  history, 
which  took  rank  from  the  first  moment  of  its 
appearance  as  a  standard  authority.  His 
friends  would  have  greatly  valued  for  him  the 
increase  of  leisure  andopportunities  for  study 
which  a  cathedrai  stall  wouldhave  afforded  ; 
but  it  was  not  to  be.  The  distinctions  wluch  he 
received  after  the  appearance  at  the  first 
volume  of  his  history,  m  1877,  were  such  as  to 
reduce  the  already  scanty  Idaure  of  a  hard- 
worked  pariah  clei^yman.  In 1874 he  had  been 
made  honoraiy  canon  of  Carlisle ;  inl870  lie 
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became  rural  dean  of  Brampton;  in  1864 
rural  dean  of  Alnwick:  and  in  1801  examin- 
ing chaplain  to  the  bishop  Newcaatle. 
He  waa  chwUin  to  tha  highiherilT  of  Cnmr 
berland  in  1883,  and  from  1890  to  1801  waa 
a  proctor  in  conTOcation.  He  waa  always 
aingalarly  modest  aa  to  his  claims  apon  re- 
ccwuition ;  but  it  gave  him  genuine  pleaaure 
when  in  the  last  year  of  his  life  his  oniver- 
aity  conferred  upon  him  an  honoraiy  doctor's 
degree  in  dirimty,  and  hia  college  made 
him  an  honorary  fellow.  In  1886  ne  stood 
for  the  professorship  of  poetir  at  Oxford,  but 
withdraw  his  candidature  before  the  election. 
The  short  prelaca  to  'Eudocia  and  her 
Brothers  '  upon  the  use  of  the  heroic  cou- 
plet shows  that  he  possessed  keen  critical 
powera  and  a  fiacultj  of  lucid  exposition. 

La  December  1^1  Dizon  had  a  severe 
attack  of  inflaenza,  which  for  some  long 
time  dimtniahed  hia  power  of  writing,  bat 
he  oltimatebr  recoTraed;  a  aecond  attack  in 
January  1900  carried  him  off  after  a  few  daya* 
illneaa.  His  first  wife  having  died  in  1876, 
Dixon  married  in  1882  MatildL  eldeat  daugh- 
ter of  George  Boutledge  [q.  v.]  He  had  no 
children  by  either  marriage ;  oat  he  proved 
an  affectionate  step-father  to  the  danghters 
of  his  first  wife. 

In  manner  Dixon  rather  appeared  than 
was  shy  and  melancholy,  qualities  which  he 
notes  in  his  father,  wh(»e  portrait  in  middle 
life,  aa  given  in  the  biography,  his  son  not 
%  little  resembled.  It  was  often  remarked 
that  Dixon  had  a  great  look  of  Chaucer  as 
he  appears  in  Hoccleve's  portrait ;  and  the 
reaemblance  waa  more  than  external,  reach- 
ing to  a  charaoteriatic  and  humorous  interest 
in  all  aorta  and  oonditioiia  of  people.  At  the 
aame  time  he  waa  a  lealona  and  devoted 
parish  prieat.  A  sketch  of  Dixon  by  Mr. 
Will  Kothenstein  appeara  in  the  '  Northern 
Counties  Maffaaine  "^for  June  1001. 

Dixon's  poblifihed  works  besides  the  prize 
compoaitiona  referred  to  above  are  as  follows : 
1.  'Christ's Company,' 1861.  3.  'Historical 
Odee,'  1863.  8. '  Life  of  James  Dixon,  D.D.,' 
1874.  4. '  An  Easay  on  the  Maintenance  of 
the  Church  of  England,'  1874.  B.  'The 
Monaatie  Comperta,  so  &r  as  they  regard 
the  Beliffious  Houses  of  Cumberland  and 
Westmorland,'  Kendal,  1879.  6.  'Seven 
Sermons  preached  in  the  Cathedral  Church 
of  Newcaaile-on-Tyne,'  edited  with  a  preface, 
1888.  7.  'A  Sermon  praMhed  on  the 
Ooeaaim  at  Uie  Diamond  Jubilee/  Alnwick, 
1807.  6.  'Mano,'  ananative  poem  in  tersa 
rima,  1888.  0.  '  Odea  and  Eeloguea,'  1684. 
10.  *  Lyrical  Poems,'  1886.  11.  '  Tha  Story 
of  Eudocia  and  her  Brothers,' 1688;  thehut 
three  being  pam^Ueta  minted  at  theprivate 


press  of  tha  Bev.  H.  Daniel  in  Oxford ;  from 
them  a  aelecticni  waa  edited  in  1896  (t^  lua 
friend,  Mr.  Robert  Bridgea)  and  published  in 
Elkin  Mathewa'i  'Shming  Oarland.'  In 
1892  Dixon  iaaned  a  Latin  poem, '  Oannen 
elegiacum  in  obitum  Edwini  Hatch,  D.D.' 
Dixon's  latest  poema  are  hia  best.  They 
grew  to  the  end  m  simplicity  and  intoUectnai 
force.  His  later  songs  have  aome  of  the 
directness  and  muaic  and  ima^native  qnality 
ofBlake'a.  Hiamaatwjpieceamayberacktmea 
the  odes  '  On  Conflietmg  Clums '  and  '  On 
Advancing  Age,'  and  uiat  entitled  'The 
Spirit  Wooed.'  The  work,  however,  by 
which  he  most  take  rank  ia  'The  Hutory 
of  the  Church  of  England  from  the  Abolition 
of  the  Boman  Jurisdiction,'  which  happily 
he  Uvedto  complete,  the  fifth  andflnal  volume 
being  ready  for  publication  at  the  time  of 
hia  death.  Thia  wcvk  ia  not  a  {diilosophical 
history  of  the  Befirnnation,  but  a  chiraitde 
hiatcHy.  Tha  attempt  ia  made,  and  made 
with  BoeeeaL  to  nanrato  iho  events  we  after 
anotiieraauey  happened;  in  &ct, to '  beget 
the  time  again.'  Dixon'a  object  was  partly 
to  correct  Froude's  view  of  the  Befbmution 
in  England,  and  he  held  Uutt  '  a  reforma- 
tion was  needed  in  many  thinn ;  but  it  waa 
carried  out  on  the  whole  by  bu  inatnunenta, 
and  attended  by  great  calamitiea'  (JBitL 
i.  7).  The  style  of  the  work  is  the  proae- 
style  of  a  poet ;  that  is  to  aay,  words  are 
used  not  mwely  aa  conventional  counters, 
but  with  a  full  sense  of  their  value.  In  aome 
places  the  effect  of  the  writing  ia  somewhat 
odd,  but  on  the  whole  it  ia  striking  and  satia- 
factory.  The  character  sketches,  generally 
czitieaL  in  tnae,  of  the  ehief  aeton  in  Uie 
historic  drama  show  Dixon'a  imaginative 
insist  and  genius  for  Teoonacmotmg  paafe 
events ;  and  the^  are  among  the  moat  inte- 
resting paaaagee  in  the  aeveni  volumes. 

[MMBolr  by  Bob«t  Bridges,  prsflxed  to  a  col-* 
lactioo  of  Dixon's  poems,  1909;  and  life  of 
James  Dixon,  D.D.,  by  his  sob,  B.  W.  Uixon. 
A  slight  notice  of  hia  poetry  is  in  Uiles's  Poets 
and  rontry  of  the  Century  (vol.  v.)  In  Moa 
Ssquitur,  by  Miss  U.  G.  Coleridge,  there  is  a 
paper  reprinted  from  tha  Noit&m  Connttea 
Magazine,  entitled  '  The  Last  Hermit  of  Wark- 
TTOrth.']  H.C.B.  , 

DOBSON,  GEOEGE  EDWARD  (1848- 
1896),  soologist,  bom  on  4  Sept.  1848,  at 
Ed^wortiiatown,  co.  Longford,  waa  the  son 
of  farke  Dobson  of  Kminagh  in  West 
Mei^  He  waa  educated  at  the  royal 
school  of  Enniskillenand  at  Trinity  CoUe^ 
Dublin,  where  he  graduated  B.A.  in  1866, 
M.B.  and  M.Ch.  in  1867,  and  M.A.  in  1676. 
He  waa  first  senior  moderator  and  first^  gold 
medidliat  in  experimentalandnatural  scimoai 
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and  was  also  awarded  the  gold  medal  of  tJie 
DubUn  FatSioIo^oal  Sooiety  for  his  '  Essay 
on  the  Diagnosis  and  nubolovy  of  the  In- 
juries and  Diseases  of  the  Shoolderfalode.' 
He  entered  the  army  medical  deinrtment  in 
1868,  retiring  in  188B  with  the  rank  of 
surgeon-major.  He  was  elected  a  fellow  of 
the  Lionean  Society  on  16  April  1874,  and  a 
fellow  of  the  Eoyal  Society  on  7  June  1883. 
He  was  also  a  fellow  of  the  Zoological 
Society  and  a  corresponding  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia 
and  of  the  Biological  Society  of  Washington. 

Dobson  will  be  chiefly  remembered  for  his 
laborious  investigation  into  the  struetuie 
and  classification  of  two  groups  of  mammals, 
the  chiroptera  and  InsectiTora,  on  both  of 
which  he  became  the  chief  authority  of  his 
time.  This  occupation  formed  tlie  main 
employment  of  twen^  Tears  of  his  life. 
While  stationed  in  Inua  he  made  a  careful 
study  of  the  hats  of  that  country.  His  first 
publidied  paper  on  the  subject,  entitled '  On 
four  new  Species  of  Malayan  Bats  from  the 
Collection  of  Dr.  Stoliczka,'  appeared  in  the 
'I^oceedinga  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Ben- 
gal'for  1871.  ThiswasfoUowedbynumerons 
memoirs  upon  various  members  of  the  group 
in  the  same  journal,  in  the  '  Proceedings  ot 
the  Zoolc^ical  Society/  and  in  the  '  Annals 
and  Magazine  of  Natural  History.'  In  1876 
the  trustees  of  t^e  Indian  Museum  brought 
out  his  'Mom^^ph  of  the  Asiatic  Chiro- 
pt^m,'  Calcutta  and  London,  8to,  which  lad 
to  his  being  employed  by  the  trustees  of  the 
Irtish  Museum  on  hie  return  to  England  to 
|aepare  the  '  Oatalogne  of  the  Chiroptera 
m  the  Collection  of  the  British  Museni^* 
vhidi  appewed  in  1876  (London,  8ro).  It 
still  zenuuns  the  standard  work  on  the 
anatomy,  nomenclature,  and  classification  of 
bats,  although  the  four  hundred  speciea  de- 
'  scribed  in  it  hare  been  consideraUy  increased 
by  subsequent  investigators. 

Dobson  was  soon  afterwards  placed  in 
char^  of  the  museum  of  the  RoyBL  Victoria 
Hospital  at  Netley,  where  he  had  further 
opportunities  of  pursuing  his  zoological 
studies.  He  began  to  extend  his  researches 
to  other  groups  of  mammals,  and  in  1882 
commenced  *  A  Monograph  of  the  Insecti- 
Tora,  Systematic  and  Anatomical,'  London, 
6to.  The  second  partappeared  in  1683,  and 
the  first  division  tn  the  third  in  1690,  but  it 
was  not  completed  at  the  time  of  Dobson's 
death.  He  also  made  investigations  into 
muscular  anatomy,  which  resulted  in  an 
important  paper '  On  the  Homolc^es  of  the 
long  Flexor  Muscles  of  the  Feet  of  Mam- 
malia,' published  in  the '  Jonmal  (rf  Anatomy 
and  Pbysitdogy '  in  1868. 


Dobson  died  on  26  Nov.  1896.  and  was 
buried  on  29  Nov.  at  West  Mailing.  Be- 
sides the  works  already  mentioned  ha  wrote 
'  Medical  Hints  to  Travellen/  publidied  bv 
the  Royal  Oeographieal  Society,  whi^ 
reached  a  seventh  edition  in  1898,  and  oon- 
tribnted  the  sections  '  Insectivora,'  *  Chiro- 
ptera,' and  '  Rodentia,'  in  the  article  '  Mam- 
malia,' and  the  articles  '  Mole,' '  Shrew,'  and 
*  Vampire '  to  the  ninth  edition  of  the  *  En- 
cyclopedia Britannica.'  These  articles  were 
anerwardfi  used  by  (Sir)  William  Henry 
Flower  [q.  v.  Suppl.]  and  Mr.  Richard  Ly- 
dekker  in  their  '  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  Mammals,'  1891.  He  wrote  numerous 
papers  on  zoology  and  comparative  anatomy 
for  British  and  foreign  scientific  journals. 

[Nature,  28  Ko7. 1895 ;  Frocesdings  of  Royal 
Society,  1895-6,  vol.  lix.  pp.  xv-xvii;  Hen  imd 
Women  of  the  Time,  1 890.]  E.  L  C. 

DOBSON,  WILLIAM  CHARLES 
THOMAS  (1817-1898),  painter,  bom  at 
Hamburg  in  1817,  was  the  son  of  a  mer- 
chant, John  Dobson,  who  had  married  in 
(Germany.  After  some  losses  in  business  the 
&ther  came  to  England  in  18^,  and  his 
children  were  educated  in  London.  William, 
who  showed  a  taste  for  drawing,  studied 
from  the  antique  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  waa  taught  by  Edward  Opie,  a  nephew 
of  John  Opie  [q.v.]  In  1836  he  entered  the 
Royal  Academy  scbools,  where  he  made  rapid 
progress,  receiving  special  attention  from 
(Sir)  Charles  Ijo<^Eastlake[q.v.j  Through 
Easualre's  influence  Dobenn  obtomad  a  posi- 
tion of  snne  impOTtanos  at  the  government 
school  of  design,  thm  newly  established  in 
the  old  Royal  Academy  rooms  at  Somoset 
House.  In  1643  he  became  head-master  of 
the  government  school  of  desi^  at  Bir^ 
min^am.  Disliking  the  restrictions  to 
which  he  was  subjected,  be  resigned  this 
post  in  1846,  and  went  to  Italy.  He  had 
already  exhibited  several  portraits,  and 
'  The  Hermit,'  a  subject  from  PameU's  poem, 
at  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibitioiu  of  1842- 
1845.  *  The  Young  Italian  Goatherd,' 
painted  in  Italy,  was  at  the  exhibition  of 
1646.  From  Italy,  where  he  spent  most  of 
his  time  at  Rome,  Dobson  jffoceeded  to 
G^MTaan^,  where  he  stayed  several  vears, 
and  received  a  deei  1  impression  firain  tlie  re> 
ligious  art  of  the '  nasarme*  school  of  that 
time.  On  returning  to  Engluid  he  devoted 
himself  to  overcoming  that  indifference  to 
religious  painting,  on  the  part  of  artists  rather 
than  of  the  public,  which  struck  him  as  the 
great  defect  in  the  English  art  of  the  day. 
He  |>ainted  numerous  scriptural  suhjecte,  at 
first  in  oils,  afterwards  in  wateivcolourt  aUo, 
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which  enjoyed  a  great  vogue  in  their  own 
day,  and  were  popalaiised  bj  engraTing. 
Toe  public  liked  their  prettiness,  aimplioitf  , 
and  nflnement,  and  did  not  objiset  to  their 
Hntiment^^  and  want  of  realism.  Some 
of  hig  moBt  ambittoiu  piotuxes  were  'Tobias 
and  the  AngeV186S;'The  Charity  ofDor^ 
eas,'  1864;  'The  Aims-Deeds  of  Dorcas,' 
1666,  which  was  bought  by  the  Queen; 
'The  Prosperous  Days  of  Job,*  1866  (the 
two  last-named  pietures  were  enffraved  by 
H.  Bourne  for  the  'Art  JoomJ');  'The 
Child  Jesos  going  to  Nazareth  with  his 
Parents,'  and  '  Reading  the  Psalms/  1867, 
both  formerly  belonging  to  Baroness  Bur- 
deW  Ooatts ;  '  The  Holy  Innocents ; '  *  The 
Good  Shepherd;'  'Abraham  and  Hagar;' 
and  among  secular  subjects,  '  The  Pictoie 
Book'  (International  Exhibition,  1862); 
'The  Camellia,' '  The  Dresden  Flower^V 
'  Sappho,'  '  Mignon,'  and  '  Lme.*  Dobsmt 
was  elected  an  associate  of  the  Bt^yal 
Aoadnw  on  81  Jan.  186^  and  an  academi- 
dan  in  January  1878.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Etching  Club,  fonnded  in  1842.  In 
1870  he  was  (deeted  an  associate  of  the 
Boyal  WaterKnlooT  Society,  of  which  he 
became  a  fall  member  in  1876.  As  a  water- 
eolonr  painter  his  mission  was  to  stand  up 
for  the  old  tradition  of  painting  entirely  in 
tnmsparent  washes,  and  to  protest  by  quiet 
insistence  against  the  corruption  of  the  art, 
as  he  deemed  it,  which  had  oeen  introduced 
hy  Bxtists  like  Walker  and  George  John 
Pinwell  [q.TAwho  used  body-colour.  Dob- 
son  romamea  a  constant  exhibitor  almost  to 
the  last,  both  at  the  Hajtl  Academy  and  at 
the  Old  Water-colour  Society,  contributing 
about  a  hundred  and  twenty  pictures  to  the 
former  and  aboat  sixty  to  the  latter  guUary, 
^  became  a  xetixod  academician  in  18w^ 
■ad  died  at  Ventnor  on  80  Jan.  189a 

[BD^  of  Art,  i.  183 ;  Athraann,  5  Feb. 
1898 ;  JDuly  On^^,  8  Feb.  1808 ;  Memoir  by 
M.  H.8piriniann,  irlUi  porbut.]         0.  D. 

DODGSON,  CHARLES  LUTWIDGE 
(1 882-1898),  author  and  mathematician,  best 
known  by  his  pseudonym, '  Lewis  Oanrall,' 
was  bom  at  lAresbury,  near  Warrington, 
on  37  Jan.  18S2,  the  eldest  son  of  Charles 
Dodgson,  incumbent  of  Daresbury,  aftoy 
wards  aichdeaoon  of  Ri<dimond  aiui  one  of 
the  canons  (tf  Bipon  Cftthedral,  and  of  his 
wife  and  first  cousin,  Fkances  Jane  Lnt- 
widge. 

As  a  child  he  displayed  quaint  precocity. 
It  ia  told  of  him  that  he  supplied  earthworms 
with  weapons  in  order  that  they  night  fight 
with  mwe  effect,  fostered  emdls  ami  tous, 
■nd  inqutzed  peraistently  the  mftuning  of 


logarithms  (S.  D.  COLUSawooD,  Xt^  and 
Letters  <tf  Zewia  Carroll).  He  also  wrote 
and  performed  plavs  iot  marionettes.  In 
1644,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  he  was  sent  to 
echoed  at  Richmond  in  Yrarkahire.  In  1846 
ha  entered  Rugby,  where  he  remained  three 
years  and  won  success  in  mathematics  and 
divinity,  but  he  seems  to  hare  had  few  of 
the  schoolboy's  enthusiasms.  His  tastes  lay 
in  the  direction  of  authorship,  and  oertuu 
hcnud  magazines,  notably  '  The  Rectory  Um- 
brella,' are  still  prmerred,  lai^gely  written 
and  illustrated  by  himsdf.  Even  as  a  boy 
his  vwses  were  sprightly,  and  he  had  a  flow 
of  comic  ideas. 

Dodgson  nutriculated  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  on  28  May  1860,  at  the  age  of  eigh- 
teen, and  on  24  Jan.  1861  entered  into 
residence — a  residence  that  practically  was 
ottiiUerrupted  until  liis  deaui.  His  career 
as  an  undeiMTaduate  was  exemplary.  In 
his  first  year  ne  won  a  Bonlter  wwolushi^  j 
in  his  seoond  he  took  flnt-olass  honouza  m 
mathematical,  and  second-«IaaB  honours  in 
classical,  moderations,  and  was  admitted  on 
Pusey's  nomination  a  student  of  Christ 
Church.  In  1864  he  was  placed  in  the  firsA 
class  in  the  final  mathematical  school  and 
in  the  third  doss  in  litera  htmanioretf  and 
on  18  Dec.  he  gnwluated  B.A.  In  1866 
began  the  career  of  mathematical  leoturer 
which  was  to  continue  until  1661.  In  1867 
he  proceeded  U.A.,  having  been  a  '  Uaster 
of  the  House'  (i.e.  the  senior  B.A.  enjoyincf 
the  privilufes  of  an  M.  A.)  since  16  Oct.  1866, 
when  Lidd^  became  dean.  On  22  Deo.  1861 
he  was  ordained  deacon,  never,  however,  pro- 
ceeding to  priest's  orders,  partly  perhaps  man 
shyness,  and  partly  firaum  a  oonstitutumal 
stammer  whiuk  prevMited  reading  aloud. 
He  was  able,  however,  to  preach,  which  he 
cUd  occasionally,  and  he  gave  a  number  of 
lectures,  principally  to  chudren.  He  chose 
sometimes  a  Bible  subject,  such  as  the  Epi- 
phany, but  for  the  most  part  the  entertain- 
ment took  the  form  of  narrations  of  portions 
of  his  books,  illustrated  by  lantern  slides  of 
his  own  devising.  He  also  made  a  me- 
chanical Humpty-Dumptv  (a  chanuAer  in 
'  Through  the  Looking  Glass')  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

To  Dodgson's  shyness  may  partially  be 
attributed  the  circumstance  that  his  irieud- 
ships  were  carried  on  more  by  letter  than 
by  personal  intezeouzae ;  and  it  may  account 
to  some  extent  for  ^  ftct  that  his  most 
cherished  intimates  werelitUe  girls,  in 
tertoining  whom  he  waa  tireless.  There  is 
also  no  doubt  that  the  dictates  of  a  con- 
science which  was  perhaps  over  exacting 
for  daily  liie  ware  obeyed  too  closely  Jbr 
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him  to  be  companionable  to  ordinary  adult 
perBona,  He  made,  howeTer,  aoquamtance 
with  eminent  men — among  them  Buskin, 
Tennyson,  Millus,  and  Rowetti — of  whom 
he  has  Ifflfc  valuable  photographs,  amateur 
photograt^y  having  been  euccmsfully  prao* 
OMd  by  him  almost  tram  boyhood. 

Dodgson  went  to  Rusaia  with  Dr.  Liddon 
in  1667,  and  visited  London  and  its  theatre 
periodically;  but  he  remained  essentially 
an  Oxford  man  to  the  very  last.  At  the 
same  time  he  took  practicndly  no  part  in 
college  business,  and  hod  no  wide  educa- 
tions enthusiasms  or  university  ideals.  But 
he  was  always  ^uick  to  comment  upon  any 
Oxford  matters  that  interested  him,  Hts 
curious  ironical  ^iits  are  nowhere  better 
exemplified  than  m  the  humorous  oblique 
protests  which  he  put  forth  every  now  and 
then  in  the  sixties  and  early  seventies  ss  his 
contribution  to  publio  diaounons  on  ques- 
tions afibcting  (mord :  such  aa'TheDynap 
micB  of  a  Paraote,*  in  1865,  when  Glodrtcme 
and  Ht.  Qathome  Hardy  (afterwards  Vis- 
count Oranbrook)  were  oontesliiw  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  university;  and '  The  New 
Belfty,'  in  187S,  a  verv  succeasful  attempt 
to  throw  ridicule  on  the  ugly  wooden  box 
which  was  placed  on  the  roof  over  the  hall 
staircase  at  Christ  Church  in  order  to  house 
the  bells  that  had  to  be  removed  from  the 
cathedral  tower.  The  new  Wolaey  tower 
was  built  instead,  in  answer  to  the  outcry. 

Dodgson  also  occasionally  displayed  some 
interest  in  more  general  matters,  and  from 
time  to  time  addressed  letters  to  the  Lon- 
don papers  on  subjects  near  to  him,  such  as 
the  employment  of  children  in  theaitees — a 
practice  in  which  he  saw  no  harm — and  the 
eight  hours  qnesUnn.  These  public  utter- 
ances were  always  shrewd  and  witty.  To  a 
large  eitentjhowever,  Dod^n  was  a  solitsry 
from  first  to  last,  living  his  own  half-clois- 
tral, &BtidiotlBj  eccentnc  life,  with  the  odd 
creatUHis  of  hu  nimble  fantastic  brain  for 
prinupal  company.  He  died  at  Guildford, 
at  his  BiBteis  home,  on  14  Jan.  1898,  aged 
66. 

Dodgson's  first  literary  efforts  for  anything 
more  public  than  Oxford  periodicals  were 
vrritten  for  the  '  Comic  Times,*  founded  in 
1863.  In  1656  'The  Train*  was  started, 
imder  the  editorship  of  Edmund  Yates,  and 
to  this  Dodgson  contributed  verse.  It  was 
Tatee  who  fixed  upon  the  name  '  Lewis 
OarroU'  from  a  list  of  fbor  suggested  pseudo- 
nyms sent  him  b^  Dodgson,  Lewis  being 
derived  vid  Lndovicos  from  Lutwidge,  and 
Olumill  vi4  Carolus  from  Charles.  By  this 
name  he  is  known  to  thousands  who  have 
never  heud  of  his  patronymic. 


In  1866  appeared  '  Alice's  Adventures  in 
Wonderland/  the  work  by  which,  with  its 
pendant,  '  Throogh  the  Looking  Gloss  and 
what  Alice  fouiw  there '  (1871^  his  nanw 
is  best  known  uid  will  be  known.  Therein 
Uie  author's  gift  of  absurd  comic  invention 
and  delicate  randfal  &n  is  at  its  richest ; 
while  the  circumstance  that  the  books  ori- 
ginated in  the  wish  to  amuse  one  of  his  little 
girl-friends  animated  them  with  a  charm 
and  humanity  that  are  not  to  be  found  in 
the  same  d^»e  in  anything  else  he  wrote. 
The  little  gin  in  question  was  Alice  Liddell 
(afterwords  Bfrs.  Ranald  HargEeave8),Dean 
Liddell's  second  daughter,  to  whom  we  ori- 
ginal story  of  AUce  wos  told  on  a  river 
excursion.  Itwosthenwrittenoutss'Alice's 
Adventures  UndeigTOundj'a&csimile  reprint 
of  which  was  issued  in  1886.  The  first 
edition  of  '  Alioe's  Adventures  in  Wonder- 
land' issued  in  July  1666,  was  withdrawn 
by  the  author  on  account  of  the  defectiTe 
printing  of  Tenniel's  illastratitmB.  The 
book  was  reissued  in  November  of  tite  same 

rear,  althot^h  dated  1866  {AthentnoHf 
1  Aug.  1900).  On  its  true  appearanoe, 
'Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonde^id' — or 
'  Alice  in  W<»ideriand,'  as  it  is  ahbreviated 
by  most  persona — ^wos  immediately  popular, 
and  it  has  been  popular  ever  since,  frith  a 
popularity  only  equalled  by  its  companion, 
*  llirough  the  Looking  Glass,'  which,  under 
the  full  title, '  Through  the  Looking  Gtaw 
and  what  Alice  found  there,'  when  pub- 
lished in  1871,  reedved  a  welcome  the  more 
worm  for  having  hod  such  o  predecessor. 

The  success  ol  botii  books  wss  greatly  ia^ 
tified  by  the  drawings  o£  Mr^_^fterwards 
Sir)  John  Tenniel.  '  AUoe  in  Wonderland' 
lus  been  trsnsloted  into  S^sneh,  German. 
Italian,  and  Dutch;  quotations  from  it  and 
from  its  oomponicm  voloxne  have  passed  into 
the  language,  and  their  dramatis  permma 
constitute  a  new  nursery  myUiology.  The 
author  accomplished  what  was  jwactically  a 
new  thing  in  writing— a  persuasive  yet  rol- 
licking madness  that  b^  its  drollery  fasci- 
nates children,  and  by  its  cleverness  their 
elders.  The  two  'AUce'  books  were  dra- 
matised in  1886  by  Mr.  Savile  Ckirke,  and 
the  play  was  successfully  produced  in  London 
for  the  Christmas  holidays  of  that  ywr.  It 
has  since  been  revived  more  than  once,  and 
has  been  performed  on  provincial  tours. 
Dodgson  took  great  interest  in  the  adapta- 
tion, and  wrote  for  it  a  song  to  be  sung  by 
the  ghosts  ci  tiie  fastens  which  the  wums 
and  carpenter  had  eaten,  and  also  additional 
lines  to  the  verses  banning '  'TIS  the  vcace 
of  the  lobster.* 
Dodgson^B  next  notable  e^eriment  in  hU 
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noDHiue  •fan  wu  'l%e  Hiiiitiii(^  of  tiie 
BoBxlsj  1876,  a  bewildering  story  in  totbo, 
technically  as  brilliant  as  aajtbing  its  author 
irrote,  tho  meaninff  of  whicn,  how9Ter,  still 
defies  students.  The  theory  that  it  is  an 
all^oiy  of  the  puisuit  of  fame  has  perhaps 
most  fiiTonr.  Not  until  1889  did  *  Sylrie 
and  Bruno/  Dodgson's  next  book  for  chil- 
dren, appear,  to  be  followed  in  1893  by 
'Sylvie  and  Bruno  Concluded.'  This  story 
cannot  be  called  successful.  The  author 
attempted  to  do  two  things  at  once :  he  tried 
to  wnte  a  diolly  fanciful  story  for  children, 
after  his  known  manner,  and  also  to  mxivide 
their  elders  with  theological  dogma.  Though 
the  book  exhibits  his  deeply  leligious  mind 
in  a  beautiful  light,  and  shows  now  and 
again  tiiat  his  mwen  of  comic  inventiMm 
had  not  waaksned,  it  remains  divided  against 
itaelf. 

Beudes  the  fanciful  works  which  Dodg^ 
son  issued  under  his  familiar  pseudonym  of 
Lewis  Carroll,  he  made  many  serious  con- 
tributions in  his  own  name  to  mathematical 
literature ;  but,  despite  the  true  greatness  of 
his  mathematical  talent,  the  limited  charac- 
ter of  his  readiuff  in  mathematics  deprived 
most  of  his  published  mathematical  work  of 
genuine  value.  The  native  aciiteness  and 
mgenuity  of  his  intellect  led  him  to  devote 
much  attention  to  formal  Ic^c,  in  whose 
intricate  puzzles  he  delighted,  and  he  almost 
seemed  to  have  convinced  himself  that  it 
was  aa  engine  for  the  discovery  of  new 
tmth,  instead  of  a  means  of  detecting  error — 
that  more  could  be  sot  out  of  the  premisses 
than  was  put  into  them.  But  this  fkiling 
did  not  hunper  him  in  dealing  with  a  sub- 
ject in  whum  be  was  especially  interested — 
elementary  geometry.  Perhaps  it  even 
added  to  the  enthuuasm  with  which  he 
pursued  its  study.  His  one  valuable  con* 
tribution  to  mathematics  is  '  Euclid  and  his 
Modem  Rivals'  (London,  1879).  Many, 
excusably,  refusra  to  accept  the  book 
seriously ;  it  was  dedicated  to  the  memory 
of  Euclid,  and  thrown  into  dramatic  form, 
while  scattered  up  and  down  it  were  many 
jokes,  which  would  have  been  morenumeroua 
out  for  the  criticism  of  friends  to  whom  the 
proof-dieetawexethown.  Butwhenstripped 
of  itfl  wctemal  eccentricities  it  was  a  really 
•erioDS  contribution  to  EuoUdisn  geometry, 
and  went  far  to  vindicate  the  unique  posi- 
tion of  Euclid's  elements  as  a  first  text-t>ook 
of  geometry,  by  a  careful  and  systematic 
examination  of  the  various  treatises  which 
had  been  produced  by  way  of  substitutes 
for  it. 

Besides  the  hooks  already  mentioned, 
Dodgson  wrote :  1* '  Syllabos  of  Plane  Alge- 


braical Geometry,'  Oxford,  1860,  2.  '  Fop- 
mulie  of  Haae  Trigonomel^j'  Oxfitrd,  1861. 
3.  'An  Elementuy  Treatise  <m  Detar^ 
miuantSf'  London,  1867.  4.  'Phantuma- 

ria  and  other  Poems,'  London,  1876, 
■  Euclid,  Books  I  and  II,'  London,  1882. 

6.  '  Rhyme  P  or  Reason  P'  (a  reprint,  witJi 
additions,  of  'Phantasmagoria'  and  'The 
Hunting  of  the  Snark*^,  Ltmdon,  1888. 

7.  *  The  Principles  of  Parliamentary  Repre- 
sentotion/  London,  1884.  8.  '  A  Tangled 
Tale,'  London,  1885.  9.  'The  Game  of 
Logic,'  London,  1887.  10.  '  Curiosa  Mathe- 
matics,' 3  parts,  London,  1688-93.  11.  *The 
Nursery  Alice,'  London,  1690.  13.  'Sym^ 
bolic  Logic,'  Ixmdon,  1806. 

Dodgson  issued  irom  time  to  time  pam- 
phlets on  various  subjects,  muk  as  descrip- 
ti<HU  of  jgames  of  intellectual  activity  that 
he  had  inraited;  hints  to  m^hematical 
examiners;  and  adnce  etmoeming  Irttai- 
writing. 

[The  life  and  Letters  of  Lswis  Carroll,  by 
Stvart  Dodgson  OolliDgwood,  1898  ;  The  Lewis 
Carroll  Picture  Book,  edited  by  Stuart  Dodg- 
son CoUiBgirood,  1890;  The  Story  of  Lewis 
Carroll,  by  lea  Bowman,  1699 ;  Bwniniscences 
of  Oxford,  by  Rev.  W.  Tockwell,  1900,  pp. 
161-8;  TimM  obituary  notice,  16  Jan.  1898 ; 
iDformatioo  firom  the  Ber.  S.  F.  Sanson.] 

DODSON,  JOHN  GEORGE,  first 
Babon  MonE'Bbbttoh  (1826-1897),  politi- 
cian, bom  at  13  Hertford  Street,  Mayfitir, 
London,  on  18  Oct,  1836,  was  the  only  son 
of  the  lUght  HononraUe  Sir  Jolm  Bod  son 
[q.v.]  He  was  educated  at  Eton  from  1838 
and  gained  there  in  1611  and  1842  the  prince 
consort's  prizes  for  modem  languages.  He 
matriculated  from  Christ  Church,  Oxftvd, 
on  9  June  1843,  and  graduated  B.A.  in  1847, 
when  he  obtained  a  first  class  in  dassios, 
and  M.A.  in  1851.  In  1863  he  was  called 
to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn. 

On  leaving  Oxford  in  1847  Dodson  spent 
two  years  in  travel  in  the  East^  going  as  far 
as  Baghdad,  and  on  his  return  journey  visit- 
ing Albania  and  Montenegro.  He  stayed 
for  three  months  in  1848-9  in  Cyprus,  and 
his  account  of  that  island,  which  was  then 
little  known,  was  reproduced  in  auecesBiTS 
editions  of  Murray's '  Handbook '  down  to 
1872.  His  eastern  tour  ms  soon  foUowad 
by  travel  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  In 
1863  he  visited  the  United  States,  and 
during  the  Crimean  war  of  1864-6  viuted 
the  Crimea.  He  possessed  great  focility  as 
a  linguist,  which  he  retained  tiirouf^  life. 
An  ardent  mountaineer,  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Alpine  Club.  His  narrative  of  an  as- 
cent of '  the  passages  of  tiie  Glacier  du  Tour 
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«nd  of  the  Odde  Mioffe  in  September  1869' 
ii  printed  in  'Peaks,  Passes,  and  GUeien ' 
(2nd  leries),  i.  169-207. 

Dodson  unsnccesBfuIl^  contested  in  the 
liberal  interest  the  division  of  East  Sussex 
in  July  1853  and  March  1857,  but  in  April 
1867  be  was  returned  at  tbe  head  of  the 
poll  and  was  a  representative  of  the  con- 
stituency until  February  1874.  At  the 
general  election  of  1874  Ee  was  returned  to 
parliament  for  the  city  of  Chester,  and  was 
anin  returned  in  April  1880,  being  shortly 
atterwards  re-eleoted  on  receiving  an  office 
nnddr  the  crown.  Bat  subsequently  the 
rarlier  election  was  declared  void  on  peti- 
tion; and,  although  the  second  election  le- 
Buuiied  ummpogtwd,  he  could  ueitiier  sit 
nOT  vote.  He  consequently  fonnd  a  new 
seat  at  Scarborough,  and  renresented  that 
constituent^  irom  July  1680  until  1884, 
when  he  bMune  a  peer. 

For  three  years  (1858-61)  Dodson  was 
prominent  in  uiving  in  tbe  House  of  Com- 
mona  the  repeal  of  the  hop  duties,  which 
Gladstone  removed  in  1861.  In  1863  he 
carried  through  the  House  of  Commons  the 
act  enabling  university  electors  to  vote  by 
means  of  voting  papers.  He  introduced  in 
1864  a  bill  for  the  abolition  of  tests  at  the 
universities  (Sf hiebb  Dbnisos,  Notes,  1900, 
M.  167-8).  From  February  1865  to  April 
1872  Dodaon  was  chairman  of  committees 
and  deputy-speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  on  10  May  1873  he  was  created 
a  priry  coundllor.  He  was  an  authority  on 
parliamentary  procedure,  and  his  speech '  on 
private  bill  legislation '  on  18  Feb.  1868  was 
printed.  He  was  financial  secretary  to  the 
treasury  from  August  1878  to  February  1874, 
and  for  three  years  (1874-6)  he  was  chair- 
man of  tiie  committee  of  public  accounts. 

In  April  1880,  on  the  iormation  of  Qlad- 
stone's  second  ministry,  Dodson  was  made 
president  of  the  local  government  board 
with  a  seat  in  tbe  cabinet.  During  his  first 
year  of  cabinet  office  he  carried  the  govern- 
ment's Employers'  Liability  Act  through 
the  House  of  (Sommons.  On  20  Dec.  1882 
he  was  transferred  to  the  post  of  chancellor 
of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster.  That  office  he 
retained  till  October  1884,  when  he  retired 
from  the  government  and  was  created  Bux>n 
Monk-Bretton  of  Conyboro  and  Hnrstpier- 
point  on  4  Not.  1884  (upon  this  curious  com- 
bination in  a  title  see  Q.  E.  C^OK&Tim],  Peer- 
age, V.  SSO).  He  filled  political  oifice  with 
credit,  and  was  reckon^  a  sound  man  of 
business,  but  his  abilities  '  did  not  appear  on 
tbe  surface,  and  many  people  were  puzzled 
at  the  success  he  attained '  (Alobiuion  Wbbi, 
Jtecolhctiontt  i.  65). 


In  1886  Lord  Honk-Brettoa  declined  to 
accept  Gladstone's  home-rule  policy,  and 
thenceforth  took  no  prominent  part  in  poli- 
tics. During  the  parliamentary  recess  he 
had  always  Uved  a  retired  life  in  his  conntn 
home  at  Conyboro,  SuBsez^and  took  much 
part  in  county  business.  He  was  the  first 
chairman  of  the  East  Sussex  County  Coun- 
cil (1889-92). 

Lord  Monk-Bretton  died  at  6  Seamore 
Place,  London,  on  25  Mar  1897,  and  was 
buried  [nthechurchyard  of  Barcombe,  Sussex, 
on  29  May,  his  estate  of  Conyboro  being 
in  that  parish.  There  is  a  memorial  tablet 
to  him  in  the  church  of  Huratperpoint, 
Sussex,  where  several  of  hie  forefathers 
were  buried.  He  married  there,  on  8  Jon. 
1866,  Florence,  second  daughter  offVilliam 
John  Campion  of  Danny,  Sussex,  and  had 
issue  one  son  and  three  daughters.  -  His 
widow  Bunrived  him,  A  portrait  by  Sir 
Francis  Grant  was  presented  to  her  by  his 
East  Sussex  constituents  in  1874  on  bis  re- 
tirement from  the  representation.  Another 
was  painted  by  Frank  Topham,  R.I.,  in 
1896;  a  replica,  paid  for  by  snbecription, 
bangs  in  the  council  chamber  of  the  East 
Sussex  County  Council. 

He  wrote  in  the  'Edinburgh  Beview,' 
and  contributed  to  the  collections  of  the 
Sussex  ArchiBological  Society  (xv.  138-47)an 
article  on  some  old  acts  of  parliament  relating 
to  Stissex  roads. '  He  was  chairman  of  that 
society's  annual  meetings  for  1870  (Rye  and 
Camber  Castle),  1872  (Parham),  and  1876 
(Lewes). 

[Burke's  Peerage ;  Poster's  Alumni  Oxon. ; 
Men  of  theTtme,189S6dit.;  Sussex  Daily  News, 
26  May  1897,  p.  6,  81  TiSiy,  p.  6 ;  pnvats  in- 
formation.] W.  P.  C. 

DOl^ALDSON",  JOHN  (1799-1876), 
author  of  '  Agricultural  Biography,'  was 
bom  in  Northumberland  in  1790,  and  woe 
probably  related  to  James  Donaldson  ( fl. 
1794)  [q.  v.],  whose  subjects  he  made  hU 
own.    His  chief  writings,  upon  the  title- 

Siges  of  which  he  is  described  aa '  Professor  of 
otany'  and  '  Government  Land  Drainage 
Surveyor,'  were :  1.  *  A  Treatise  on  Manures,' 
1842.  2.  <  Tbe  Enemies  to  Agriculture,  Bo- 
tanical and  Zoological,'  1847.  a*  Soils  and 
Manures,*  1861.  4.  'Agricultural  Bio- 
graphy,' 1864:  a  very  useful  specimen^  of 
biographical  grouping,  though  the  nodeee 
are  often  mere^  bibliographical.  6. '  British 
Agriculture :  Cultivation  of  Land,  Manage- 
ment of  Crops,  Economy  of  Animals,'  1860, 
4to :  an  elaborate  compilation  dedicated  to 
the  Duke  of  Argyll. 

Donaldson  was  presented  to  the  Charter- 
house by  the  Prince  Coneort  in  August  1866, 
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and  di»d  a  poor  brother  there  on  S8  March 
1876,  leaTUW  a  will  in  &TOiir  of  Elisabeth 
SiuBB,  a  wiwnr.  Inthe  year  after  his  death 
a  postbamons  work  on '  Subniban  Fanuing ' 
was  edited  by  Bobart  Scott  Bon. 

fTimee,  S9  Maroh  1876  (an  aocoant  of  the 
fnqneit  of  iriiieh  I>oiialdKn*B  soddeD  death  hy 
nyncopa  waa  the  cause);  Notw  and  Qaeriea^ 
7th  eet.  r.  %,  70;  Donaldeon's  Worka;  Brit. 
Has.  Cat.]  T.  8. 

DONNELLY,  Sm  ROSS  (1761 P-1840), 
admiral,  son  of  a  Dr.  Donnelly,  waa  bom 
about  1761.  After  serring  under  Vice- 
admizal  Maxriot  AiiiHithiiot  [q.  on  the 
ooaat  of  NwUi  America,  and  at  the  c^ixre 
of  Oharleatown  in  1780,  he  waa  promoted  on 
Uw  Newfoundland  station  to  m  lieutenant 
of  the  sloop  Momiog  Star  on  37  Sept.  1781. 
After  the  peace  he  served  aa  mate  in  the 
East  India  Oommny's  eervice,  but  returned 
to  the  navy  in  179S,  and  waa  appomted  flnt 
lieutenant  of  the  Montagu,  which  ship, 
after  the  death  of  her  captain,  Jamea  Mont- 
agu [q.  v.],  he  commanded  in  the  battle  of 
1  June  1794.  As  Howe  expressed  approval 
of  his  conduct,  and  Sir  Alexander  Hood 
(Lord  Bridport)  [g.  t.]  wrote  him  a  com- 
plimentary letter,  Donnellr  and  his  friends 
expected  some  more  marked  acknowledge 
ment  of  his  serrice  than  the  promotion  to 
commander'a  rank,  which,  together  with 
the  other  first  lieutenants  of  the  ships  en- 
raged, he  reedved  on  6  July  1794.  He 
bc^ed  diat  the  gdd  medal  given  to  aome  of 
the  flag  officers  and  captains  [see  Howa, 
BnmiuK  Eabl]  would  be  givaii  to  him,  and 
applied  tor  it;  but  was  told  that  it  was 
only  given  to  those  who  were  poet  captains 
at  the  date  of  the  battle.  This  rule  was 
afterwardfl  modified,  and,  both  after  the  Nile 
and  Tra&lgar,  first  lieutenants  who  suc- 
ceeded to  Uie  command  by  the  death  of 
their  captain  received  the  gold  medal. 
Donnelly  was,  however,  promoted  to  be 
captain  on  24  June  1796,  and  appointed 
to  the  F^sus  frigate  in  the  North  Sea  with 
Admiral  Duncan.  From  her  he  was  moved  to 
the  Maidstone  on  the  coast  of  France,  in 
which,  in  1801,  he  brought  home  a  valuable 
convoy  of  120  merchant  ships  from  Oporto 
—a  service  for  which  the  merchants  of 
Oporto  presented  him  with  a  hancbome 
piece  of  plate.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
vear  he  was  moved  to  the  Narcissus,  which 
m  tiie  next  three  years  he  commanded  in 
the  Mediterranean,  attached  to  the  fleet 
under  Nelson.  In  1605,  still  in  the  Nar- 
cissus, be  accompanied  Sir  Home  Riggs 
Popham  [q.  vj  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
ana  afterwards  to  Bnmos  Ayres,  whence 


he  returned  to  Engkad  with  despatches,  in 
which  his  individual  servioet  were  highly 
commended  both  by  Popbun  and  tfaie 
general  in  command  of  the  troops.  He  was 
than  a^inted  to  the  Ardent  of  64  guns, 
and  went  back  to  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  in 
command  of  a  convoy  of  transports.  At 
the  capture  of  Monte  Video  he  commanded 
the  naval  br^ade,  and  rendered  important 
service  both  in  transporting  the  heavy  guns 
and  in  erecting  batteries  [see  Avosuvrt, 
Bib  Sahvbl}.  In  1808  Donnelly  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Invindble,  a  74-^xiu  ship,  in 
which  he  joined  the  sqaadron  oft  Cadis,  and, 
later  on,  the  main  ^et  oflF  Toulon  under 
Lord  OoUingwood.  In  1810  his  eyes  b»- 
osme  disaUed  hj  cataract,  and  he  was 
fraoed  to  resign  his  oommand.  Two  years 
later  he  had  so  £u  recovered  as  to  apply 
for  employment,  and  was  appointed 
to  the  Devonshire,  which  he  fitted  out. 
The  conclusion  of  peace,  however,  prevented 
her  going  to  sea^  and  Donnelly  had  no 
ftirther  service,  though  he  was  promoted  to 
be  rear-admiral  on  4  June  1814;  vice- 
admiral  on  27  May  1825;  admiral  on 
28  June  1838.  He  was  nominated  a  K.O.B. 
on  26  Feb.  1837.  He  died  on  80  Sept.  1840. 
He  waa  married  and  left  issue.  His  eldest 
daughter,  Anne  Jane  (d.  1855),  married,  on 
18  April  1816,  Geoige  John,  twentieth  lord 
Audley,  and  had  issue. 

[Manhall's  Boy.  Nar.  Biogr.  ii.  (voL  i.  vt 
ii.)813*.  This  memoir,  apparently  Biqi^ladW 
DonneUr  himself,  is  reprodueed  vith  a  W  aa- 
ditioos  m  Oent.  Mag.  1841,  L  00 ;  Navy  Lists.] 

J.K.L. 

DOBIOir,  Snt  ANTOINE  AIM£  (1818- 
1891),  duef  justice  of  the  court  of  queen's 
bench,  Quebec,  bom  in  the  parish  or  Ste.- 
Anne  de  la  Perade,  in  the  county  of  Cham- 
plain,  Lower  Canada,  on  17  Jan.  1818,  was 
son  of  Pierre  Antoine  Dorion  by  hia  wife 
Genevieve,  daughter  of  P.  Bureau.  Edu- 
cated at  the  Nicolat  College,  Dorion  studied 
law  and  was  received  as  advocate  in  January 
1842.  He  took  a  leading  position  at  the 
Montreal  bar  from  an'  early  date,  and  main- 
tained it  with  ease  until  he  retired  in 
1874.  He  was  created  queen's  counsel  in 
1883. 

Doricm'a  name  is  found  among  the  ^6 
aahseriptions  to  the  annexation  manifesto 
of  1848.  About  the  same  time  he  j<^ned 
the  veiT  advanced  Itouge  party  founded  by 
Lotus  Joeefh  Papineau  [q.v.J,  and  became  a 
frequent  contributor  to  the  columns  of  its 
organ,  '  L'Aventr.*  In  1854  Dorion  was 
elected  member  for  Montreal,  and  retained 
the  seat  till  1861.  A  clear,  easy,  and  ornate- 
speaker  both  in  English  and  French,  he  bo- 
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came  leader  of  the  extreme  wing  of  the 
French  Canadian  liberal  party.  In  1857  he 
declined  to  join  the  Tach6-Macdonald  go* 
vemment ;  but  the  rear  following  he  cast 
in  his  fortones'  with  GeoT^  Brown  [q.  v. 
Sappl.||  Their  administration  lasted  only 
ferty-eif  ht  hours,  yet  it  gare  rise,  directly 
and  incurecUyt  to  many  intricate  questioas 
<tf  a  GODstitational  chuactm  that  troubled 
the  peaoB  of  Oanada  for  nearly  twenty  yean 
(MACKHBaM,Lif9<^ BromtfOba-g.x.',  Todd, 
ParUamaUmf  Oovmuamit  m  M«  Britidi 
Oolonie$,  1894,  pp.  76^9}. 

Al^Qgh  he  Bu£Fered  defeat  in  Montreal 
at  the  hajQids  of  (Sir)  George  Etienne  Car- 
tier  [q.  T.l  in  1861,  Dorion  joined  the  Sand- 
field  Uacaonald-Sicotte  cabinet  aa  provindal 
secretary  in  May  1862,  and  found  a  con- 
stituency in  Hochelaga,  which  he  continued 
to  represent  for  the  next  ten  years.  He 
withdrew  irom  the  ministry  within  a  year 
avowedly  on  the  ground  that  he  had  no 
&ith  in  the  intercolonial  railway  project 
then  advocated  by  the  government.  A  lew 
wedce  later  the  cabinet  was  reconstructed 
with  a  view  to  the  forthcoming  elections 
•ad  on  the^  basis  of  abolishing^  in  so  far  as 
tepresentatioB  in  tin  assembly  is  concerned, 
die  dividing  lines  between  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada.  Thereupon  Dwion  became  attorneys 
general  east  and  the  acknowledged  leader 
of  the  French-Canadian  libeials  (June  1663). 
The  change  of  programme  gave  little  strength 
to  the  ministers.  After  a  severe  struf^le 
for  existence  the  administration  resigned 
(March  1864). 

The  Quebec  resolutions,  the  basis  of  the 
present  system  of  Canadian  federation,  came 
np  for  consideration  in  1865.  Dorion  op- 
posed them  with  great  force,  expressed  his 
preference  for  a  fe&ral  union  of  tlie  Canadas 
only,  with  guarantees  for  the  special  inte- 
rests of  eacQ  section,  and  declared  that  a 
scheme  of  Uiat  kind  would  have  been  laid 
before  the  hovse  hy  the  Brown-Dorion  go- 
vemment  if  it  had  been  permitted  to  unfold 
its  policy. 

In  1873,  having  continued  to  lepreeent 
Hochelaga  after  the  federation,  he  announced 
his  intention  to  retire  from  public  life,  bat 
he  was  induced  to  offer  himself  as  a  candi- 
date for  Napierville  at  the  general  elections 
of  that  year,  and  was  triumphantly  returned. 
He  was  named  in  the  ensuing  session  with 
Mr.  Edward  Blake  to  represent  the  opposi- 
tion on  a  select  committee  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  certain  chai^fes  which  were  made 

r'  ist  the  government  in  connection  with 
Pacific  Bailway  charter  (1678).  The 
.committee  took  no  evidence  and  made  no 
report.    Other  disdosures  brought  about 


the  resignation  of  the  ministry,  and,  on  the 
accession  of  the  liberals,  Dorion  became 
minister  of  justice  and  member  of  the  privy 
councQ  (7  Nov.  1873).  The  laws  of  the 
dominion  which  pertain  to  elections  and 
election  trials  are  his  work.  On  1  June 
1874  he  was  appointed  chief-justice  of  the 
court  of  queen^  bench  in  Quebec.  He  was 
administaator  of  his  native  province  fw  » 
short  time  during  1676,  from  the  death  a£ 
Lieutenant-^^OTemor  Csxon  to  the  appoinfr< 
ment  of  Lno  LetelUer  de  St^nst.  The 
order  of  knight  bachdmr  was  confened  on 
him  on  4  Oct.  1877. 

Dorion's  judgments  have  contributed  much 
to  the  elucidation  of  the  Canadian  fedenl 
system.  They  bear  principally  on  the  pro- 
vmcial  taxing  power,  on  the  meaning  to  be 
attributed  to  uie  words  '  direct  taxation 
within  the  province.'  Among  them  may  be 
mentioned  the  case  of  the  Queen's  Insurance 
Co.  (1  Cart.  161),  Reed's  case  (1  Cart.  196), 
and  the  Bank  of  Toronto  v.  Lamb  (4  Cart. 
44).  A  more  general  review  of  the  Canadian 
division  of  power  will  be  found  in  Dobie  v. 
The  Temporalities  Board  (1  Cart.  393),  where 
Dorion's  decision,  leaning  in  &vour  of  the 
province,  was  reversed  on  appeal  to  this 
country.  But,  whether  set  aside  w  sus- 
tained, his  judgmmts  in  ^  cases  carry  tlw 
impression  of  calm  deliberation,  wide  juri- 
dical culture,  lo^cal  training,  and  a  happy 
power  of  expression. 

He  died  on  81  May  1891.  In  1848  Dorion 
muTied  tiie  dan^ter  <tf  Dr.  Tiestler  of 
Montreal. 

[Taylor's  Fort,  of  Brit.  Americans,  i.  229- 
216;  Bibaad's  Le  Panth^a  Coo.  p.  77  ;  Deotfs 
Cu).Port.Qkll.ir.86;  Morgan'sL^d Directory, 
p.  212;  N.  0.  Cot^'a  Political  App<HattDenfB,  p. 
86;  Gray's  ConfederatioD,  i.  196,  229,  230-48; 
Turcotte's  Canada  sons  I'anioD,  pL  iii.  e.  ii.; 
Dent's  Last  Forty  Years,cbapa.xzxTii.xxxviii.; 
Geria-Lajoie's  Dix  Ans  an  Can.  pp.  485-629 ; 
Toronto  Globe,  1  June  1891;  Canadian  HaiH 
sard.]  T.  B.  B. 

DOUDNEY,  DAVID  ALFRED  (1811- 
1894),  educationist  and  author,  son  of  John 
Doudney  (d.  1884),  was  bom  on  8  March 
1611  at  lus  father's  house,  366  Mile  End 
Terrace,  Portsea.  Charles  Dickens  was  bom 
in  the  next  house  eleven  months  later.  At 
the  age  of  thirteen  Doudney  was  appren- 
ticed to  a  printer  at  Southampton,  and  he 
subsequently  joined  the  staff  of  the  '  Hamp- 
shire Advertiser.*  In  1632  he  moved  to 
London,  and  was  engaged  by  Messrs.  Jowett 
&  Mills,  printers,  of  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street, 
until  1835,  when  he  set  up  a  printing  busi- 
ness of  his  own,  first  at  Holloway,  and  then 
in  Long  Ijane,  Aldersgate  Street,  a  site  now 
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occupied  by  tbe  MetropoUtui  Railway  sta- 
tion.  In  1840  Doudney  purchased  and  be- 
came editor  of  the  '  Oos^l  Ib^asine,*  and 
in  1846  he  retired  from  hie  printing  press. 

In  NoTember  of  the  latter  year  ha  went 
to  Ireland  to  dtstribnte  Amos  rtused  by 
readers  of  the  *Qos^  Magasine'  for  the 
relief  of  the  Irish  famine.  In  the  following 
year  he  was  ordained  deacon  and  priest  in 
the  Anglican  ohnroh  \tv  the  bishop  of 
Gashelf  and  firom  1847  to  1869  he  waa  Ticar 
of  Eilniah  and  enxate  o[  Monluland,  co. 
Wateiford.  Impreased  by  the  porerfrr  and 
^noranoe  of  the  people,  Dondney  established 
'mdostrial,  infant,  and  agricaltural' schools 
at  Bunmahon  or  Bonmauon,  as  he  spelt  it. 
Various  kinds  of  technical  instruction  were 
supplied,  and  a  printing  press  set  up,  from 
which  was  issued  Dondney's  abridgment  of 
Gill's  'Exposition  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments;'  the  former,  which  comprised 
four  stout  doable-column  Tolames,  appeared 
between  18CS  and  1864,  and  tbe  latter  in 
two  volumes,  1863-^.  He  also  issued  from 
the  Bonmahon  press  a  periodical  entitled 
*  Old  Jonathan,'  which  he  continued  to  edit 
until  his  death.  Doudney  published  at 
Bonmahon  an  account  of  these  adioola  in 
'  A  Pictorial  Outline  of  the  Biae  and  Pro- 
gress of  tha  Bonmahon  Sehoola,'  1866,  Itoio. 

Dondney  left  Ireland  in  1869  to  become 
perpetual  curate  of  St,  Luke's,  Bedminster, 
Iteristol,  wh»e  he  established  indastTial 
sdiools  similar  to  those  at  Bonmahon.  He 
continued  to  edit  the  'GKispel  2£^i;azine' 
and  '  Old  Jonathan,'  and  pnblished  a  large 
number  of  tracts  and  other  devotional  worui. 
In  1866  he  edited  the  'Recollections  and 
Remuns'  of  the  Rev.  George  David  Doudney, 
his  cousin  and  brother-in-law,  an  evangelical 
divine  like  himself.  Doudnev  also  took  an 
active  part  in  man^  charitable  institutions, 
particularly  the  Printers'  Oorporatiou.  He 
retired  from  St.  Luke's  in  1890,  and  in  that 
^ear  was  presented  with  a  thousand  pounds 
in  leci^mtion  of  his  fifty  years'  editorship 
of  the  'GkMpel  Maguine.'  He  moved  to 
Sonthville,  (imnada  Road,  Southsea,  where 
he  died  on  31  April  189S.  He  waa  buried 
in  Sonthaea  oemeterr  on  the  36th.  He  waa 
twice  married,  and  left  four  sons  and  two 
daiwhtera.  A  portrait  of  Doudney  is  given 
in  l£e '  Goqwl  ifanrine '  for  May  1898,  and 
is  prefixed  to  his '  Memoiz,' 

rMamoiv  of  D.  A.  Doudoey,  by  his  eldest  son 
and  eldest  daughter,  1898  (iad  edit.  1894) ; 
works  in  Brit.  Mas.  Libr, ;  C^ockford's  Oleriesl 
Direetoiy,  1891 ;  Times,  24  and  25  April  1898 ; 
City  Press,  26  April  1898 ;  Men  of  the  Time, 
18th  edit;  Gospel  Maoaaine,  Wi.y  and  Jnne 
1893.]  A.  F.  P. 


DOtTGLAS,  Sib  JOHN  8H0LT0, 
eighth  Masquis  or  QirBENSBBBBr(1844r- 
1900),  eldest  son  of  Archibald  William 
Douglas  (1818-1868),  seventh  marquis,  who 
married  on  3  June  1840  Caroline  Ma^ret, 
younger  daughter  of  General  Sir  William  Ro- 
bert Clayton,  bart.,  was  bom  on  30  July  1844, 
and  succeeded  his  father  as  eighth  marquis 
in  1868.  He  served  in  the  navy  for  five 
years. (1869-64)  and  held  a  commission  in 
the  first  Dummesahire  Tolunteera.  From 
1873  until  1880  he  sat  as  a  representative 
pear  for  Scotland,  but  he  was  not  re-elected 
m  1880.  Except  in  tUs  capacity  his  public 
acts  were  of  a  strictly  nnomctiu  character. 
He  became  somewhat  notorious  as  a  sup- 
porter of  Charles  Bradlangh  [q.  v.  Suppl.} 
and  secularism,  and  at  the  GIom  Theatre  on 
14  Nov.  1683  he  rose  in  the  stalls  and  de- 
nounced Tennyson's  '  imt^nary  i^ee-thinker* 
in  the  '  Promise  of  May '  as  an  '  abominable 
caricature.'  The  marquis  became  even  more 
notorious  in  1896,  when  he  was  charged  at 
Marlborough  Street  police-court  with  pub* 
lishing  a  defamatory  lib^  on  Oscar  Wilde 
[q.  V.  Snppl.J,  and  on  taking  his  trial  at  the 
central  crinunal  court  waa  acquitted  (6  April) 
onthegronnda  that  the  'libd  'was  justifiable 
and  was  pnUished  'for  tiie  public  benefit/ 

Qneettaben^  is  best  remembered  as  a 
patron  of  boxing.  When  the  prize-ring  fell 
mto  final  disrepute  in  Englana  about  1860^ 
the  Amateur  Athletic  Olub  waa  founded  by 
John  Chambers,  whom  Queenaberry  sap- 
pcvted,  with  a  view  to  encourage  DOxing 
contests.  Handsome  challenge  cops  were 
offered  by  Queenaberry,  and  in  1867  a  bod^ 
of  speciu  rales  was  drawn  up  under  hia 
supervision,  which  have  since  borne  the 
name  of  'Queensberry  rules.'  In  1881 
Queensberry  published  a  meditation  in  blank 
verse  antitled  'The  Spirit  of  the  Matter- 
horn.'  He  died  in  London  on  31  Jan.  1900, 
and  his  remains  after  cremation  were  buried 
in  the  family  burying-place  at  Einmount, 
DumMMshire,on  8  Feb.  1900.  He  married, 
first,  on  36  Feb.  1866,  Sibyl  (who  divorced 
him  on  S3  Jan.  1887),  younger  daughter  of 
Alfred  Montgomery,  and  had  issue  four  eona 
and  one  daughter.  He  married,  secondly, 
on  7  Nov.  1893  Ethel,  dai^ter  of  Edward 
Charles  Weedon  <^  Exeter  (marriage  an- 
nulled 1894).  He  was  ancoeeded  as  ninth 
marquis  by  his  eldest  avrvivii^  aon,  Percy 
Sholto  Douglas. 

His  elder  son,  Francis  Archibald  Douglas, 
called  Viscount  Drumlanrig  (1867-1894), 
lord-in-waitin^  to  the  queen  (1893-4),  acted 
as  assistant  pnvate  secretary  to  Tjord  Rose- 
bery  when  the  latter  became  foreign  secre- 
tary in  Gladstone's  1893  miniatoy.  In  order 
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that  he  might  be  able  to  sit  in  the  House  of 
Lords  wiUi  his  dbiet  he  was  created  a  peer 
of  the  United  Kin^om  on  23  June  1898, 
and  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords 
(from  which  his  father,  after  1880,  was  ex- 
cluded) as  Baron  Kelhead. 

[Times,  1,  6,  and  7  Feb.  lOOO,  and  April  and 
May  18S6,  passim ;  <3r.  £.  0[oktiyiie]'a  Complete 
Peerage ;  Burke's  Peerage ;  Archer's  About  the 
Theatre.  1886,  p.  66 ;  &At,  Has.  Cat.]  T.  3. 

DOUOLAS,  Sn  WILLIAU  FET1XS 
artist  and  connoisseur,  the 
eldest  son  of  James  Douglas  and  Murtha 
3rool^  grand-niece  of  Sir  William  Fettee, 
bart  (q.  ▼.]>  founder  of  Fettes  College, 
was  bom  on  12  March  1822  in  Edinburgh. 
On  the  completion  of  his  education  at  the 
High  School  of  Edinbun^h,  he  entered  the 
Oommercial  Bank,  in  which  his  father  was 
accountant ;  but  the  elder  Douglas  was  an 
amateur  of  some  talent,  sad  the  son  de- 
Toted  the  leisure  of  the  ten  years  ho  was  in 
the  bank's  service  to  painting  and  drawing, 
and  in  1847  resolTed  to  b^me  an  artist. 
Beyond  a  few  months  in  the  Trustees' 
AaKLemy,  then  under  Sir  WiUiam  Allan 
[q.  tA  he  did  not  receive  anr  syatematic 
training,  but  he  disdpUned  his  nand  and  wo 
b^  the  care  and  accuracy  of  the  drawing  he 
did  by  himself,  and  he  attoided  the  botany 
and  anatomy  olaases  of  the  uniTersity,  while 
at  a  somewhat  later  date  he  painted  a  good 
deal  in  the  country  with  the  Feeds  and  Alex- 
ander Fraser  [q.  v.],  the  landscape  pamter. 

In  1845  he  exhibited  for  the  &et  time  at 
the  Boy»I  Scottish  Academy,  and  soon  hie 
pictures  attracted  such  notice  that  in  1861 
he  was  elected  an  associate,  and  three  years 
later  a  fiill  member.  Some  of  his  finest 
pictures  belong  to  about  this  time,  and  in 
such  as  'The  Ruby  Ring'  (1863);  « The 
Alchemist'  aSSd^j  'Hu<£bras  and  Ralph 
visiting  the  Aatrologer '  (1866),  an  incidcmt 
fnm  Butler's  &molUww^J  'The  Boucru- 
eians*  (1866),  one  of  his  finest  thing*  in 
colour;  and  *The  False  Astrologer,"  the 
punter's  interest  in  out-of-the*way  subjects 
and  his  definite  leaning  to  archseology  are 
dearly  visible.  Many  of  them  show  much 
of  the  pre-Raphaelite  spirit,  and  are  re- 
markable for  wonderfully  perfect  and  de- 
tailed handling  and  rich  and  beautiful 
colour.  '  The  Summons  to  the  Secret  Tri- 
bunal' (1860)  i  'David  Leing,  LL.D.,'  a 
portrait  picture  (1862) ;  and  '  The  Spell ' 
(1864),  are  among  the  more  important 
works  of  a  later  date. 

In  1860  he  made  the  first  of  several  visits 
to  Italy,  where  he  devoted  much  time  to 
itadying  coins  and  -ivorieSf  enamels  and 


bookbindings,  of  wluch  and  other  rare  aud 
beautiful  uungs  he  anbeeqnently  made  a 
fine  collection.  Many  of  his  smaller 
pictures  aremasterly  studies  of  such  objects, 
and  in  nearly  all  of  his  principal  pictures 
they  figure  as  accessories.  As  a  collector 
he  is  said  to  have  combined  the  Bpecifio 
knowledge  of  the  connoisseur  with  the 
practicMl  and  general  diaoemment  of  the 
artist }  but  the  only  ocmtributionB  be  made 
to  the  literatnrB  the  subject  were  the 
notes  in  Mr.  Gibscm  Craig's  privately  issued 
'Facsimiles  of  old  Bookbinding'  (1883). 
He  also  possessed  a  wide  and  accurate  know- 
ledge of  pictorial  art,  which  fitted  him  admi- 
rably for  the  cur^rship  of  the  National 
Oalwry  of  Scotland,  in  waieh  he  succeeded 
James  Dnimnumd  (1816^1877)  [q.  v.]  But 
here  again  he  wrote  nothing,  although  he  in- 
corporated much  of  what  he  knew  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  ^llery.  This  oifice  he  held 
from  1877  to  1882,  when  he  was  elected  to 
the  presidential  chair  of  the  Royal  Scottish 
Academy,  vacant  throtuli  tii»  death  of  Sir 
Danid.  M«onee  [q.  v.]  He  was  knighted  at 
Windsor  on  17  Sfay  1683,  and  app(untad  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Mannfaotuiee, 
while  in  1884  the  univenitr  of  Eldinbuigh 
confenrad  the  degree  of  LL.D.  upon  htm. 

After  1670  he  tamed  mors  to  landseapfl, 
and  in  187^  hejpoduced  'Stonehaven 
Harbour'  and  'A  Fistdng  Village,'  which 
are  perhaps  the  finest  pictures  that  he 
painted.  But  for  aome  time  after  1879  the 
efiacts  of  a  anious  illness  laid  him  aaide^  and 
when  he  resumed  his  art  it  waste  practuein 
water-colour  only.  His  drawings  are  small 
in  size  but  very  charming,  and  show  a  true 
ap{Hreciation  of  the  medium.  In  the 
National  Qallery  of  Scotland  he  is  repr»< 
sented  by  three  characteristic  works ;  S<»ith 
Kensington  Museum  has  *  The  Alchwist,' 
and  Glasgow  Corporation  Galleries  <  Biblio- 
mania.' 

He  died  at  Newbnirii,  ^fia,  on  30  July 
1891,  and  was  buried  at  St.  Cynu.  In 
November  1880  he  married  Marion,  second 
daughter  of  Barron  Or^iame  of  Morphie. 
TheffB  were  no  children.  His  portrait, 
painted  by  Sir  Oeoige  Reid  in  1883,  hangs 
in  the  library  of  the  Soottish  Academy.  It 
is  reproduced  in  photogravure  in  the  selec- 
tion from  his  woTKB  published  by  the  Royal 
Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Fine  Arts 
1886),  and  edited  by  John  Miller  Gray 
q.  V.  Suppl.] 

[Critical  Sketch  by  J.  M.  Qray.  1886;  Scots- 
man,  21  July  1891;  B.S.A.  Beport;  1891 1 
Academy,  26  July  1891 ;  Catalogaea  of  exbibi- 
tioni  and  of  Scottish  National  Gallery,  ad* 
1899 ;  private  infonnation.]  J.  L.  0. 
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DOUaiiASS,  Sib  JAMES  NICHOLAS 
(1826-ia8dV  eiu;ineer,elde«t  son  of  Nicholas 
DougUae  of  Stella  Hotue*  Penzance,  saper- 
intendeBt  engineer  to  the  corporation  oi 
Trinity  House,  and  his  wife  Alice,  daughter 
of  J aotes  Douglass  of  Winlaton,  co.  Dumam, 
iraa  bom  at  Bow  on  16  Oct.  1826,  hia  father 
then  being  in  the  employ  of  Heesrs.  Hunter 
&  English.  He  was  educated  at  Newcastle 
on-Tyne,  and  at  Bridgend  undar  the  Ker.  E. 
Jones,  and  was  then  apprentioed  to  Hesan. 
Hunter  ft  English  at  Bow. 

In  1847  he  became  assistant  to  his  father, 
ftnd  helped  him  in.  tl»  erection  (rf  the  light* 
honaa  on  the  Bishops  Bock  in  the  Solly  ules. 
HetJien  beeane  manager  to  Heasrs.  Layeook 
on  the  T^Be,  where  he  remained  till  1854, 
when  he  was  appointed  resident  engineer  of 
the  Gun  Fleet  Pile  ligbthoase,  and  afterward* 
of  the  Smalls  Eock  Ughthouse  near  Milford 
Haren.  This  latter  work  was  one  of  eitra- 
ordinary  difficulty  and  dannr.  Douglass 
always  accompanied  the  worsing  party,  and 
was  the  first  to  land  and  the  last  to  leave. 
He  had  many  narrow  esiM^es,  and  during 
the  terriUe  gale  of  October  1659,  when  the 
Boyal  Charter  was  wrecked,  it  was  thonght 
that  the  whole  of  the  working  party  had 
been  drowned ;  but  the  small  ssiling  tender 
in  which  the  party  embarked  from  the  rock 
Bocoeeded  at  length  in  making  Swansea 
harbour. 

In  1801  JkmgUm  became  rendent  eodj* 
Deer  on  the  wolf  Bode  lii^thonse;  t&s 
ligfathonn  waa  not  ooflapletea  till  1870,  and 
the  dangerous  nature  of  the  work  is  dearly 
shown  m  the  pap»  written  by  Douglass, 
which  described  its  constmotion  {Froceeditifft 
Itut.  Cioil  J3nffmMr»j  xxx.  1).  In  October 
1862  he  was  appointed  chief  en^neer  to  the 
coiporation  of  Trinity  House  lu  succession 
to  James  Walker.  For  the  Trinity  Brethren 
he  designed  many  important  lighthouses, 
but  the  work  with  whiob  his  name  will 
always  be  connected  was  the  design  and 
erection  of  a  new  structure  to  take  thiB  place 
of  the  famous  Eddystone  lighthouse,  built 
by  John  Smeaton  [q.  t.]  Owing  to  the  dis- 
integratioB  of  Uie  rock  upon  whim  Sneaton's 
atnustnre  atood,  it  waa  neeeuary  to  find  a 
Mw  aitfl  and  to  take  down  most  of  die  old 
Ug^thonae.  Not  only  was  tiie  new  structttn 
a  very  rraiarkable  one,  but  the  work  d 
taking  down  the  upper  porUon  of  Smeaton's 
building  and  re-erecting  it  on  the  Hoe  at 
Plymouth  iuTolved  a  task  of  very  consider- 
able difficulty.  Work  was  begun  on  17  July 
1878,  and  the  new  lighthouse  was  opened 
OQ  18  May  1 883,  the  cost  (below  the  on^al 
estimate)  bein^  only  59,250/.  On  the  com- 
|d^on  of  this  work  he  was  knighted  in 


June  1862  (see  ib.  liii.  247,  and  btrr.  20, 
for  a  description  of  the  lighthouse  and  of 
its  erection). 

Douglass  carried  out.  In  conjunction  with 
TyndaU  and  Faraday,  many  exhaustive  ez- 
periments  on  lighthouse  illumination  and  on 
tog-ugnalling ;  and  in  1879  he  presented  a 
paper  to  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers^ 
entitled  'Electric  Light  applied  to  Ligh^ 
hoQse  Hlumination '  (Proo.  Inst.  Civil  Bng, 
Ivii.  77).  In  1684  he  was  nominated  a 
member  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the 
Elder  Bxethrm  of  Trinity  Mouse  to  osn^ 
out  a  series  of  experiments  on  different  Ulunu* 
nants  tat  lightnouae  work  The  committee 
made  their  e^eriments  at  the  No*^  Fore- 
land, and,  as  a  result  of  them,  they  reported 
that  oil  was  the  most  eoonomieaf  and  ani^ 
able  illuminaot  for  ordinary  ligh^ouaes,  but 
for  the  more  imptntant  structures  on  lofty 
headlands,  &c.,  electric  lighting  waa  better. 

DouglaM  became  a  member  of  the  Insti- 
tution of  Civil  Engineers  on  5  Feb,  1661, 
and  was  elected  to  the  council  in  1881.  He 
waa  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Boyal  Sodety  in 
1887,  and  in  1686,  at  the  Birmingham 
meeting  of  the  British  Association,  he  served 
as  jwesident  of  section  G. 

He  married,  on  6  July  1864,  Hary,  daugh- 
ter of  James  Tregartnen  of  St.  Mary'a, 
Scilly  Isles,  and  died  at  Bonohuxoh  in  the 
lale  of  Wi^ht  on  19  June  1698. 

In  addition  to  the  jMuiers  eontributed  to 
the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  mentioned 
above,  he  published  the  followingpamphleta : 
'  Spetofication  for  Framing  Lighthouses/ 
London,  1664;  'Improvements  in  Coast 
Signals  with  Bemarks  on  the  New  Eddy- 
stone  I^hthouse,'  London,  1884 ;  and  '  On 
Fluted  C^terless  Carbons  for  Axe  Lighting,* 
London,  1866. 

[Lift  of  Sir  J.  li.  Doo^lass.  by  T.  WiUfans, 
Load.  1900;  obitoary  niAieeia  noc.  last.  Civil 
Engineen,  vol.  cxzxiv.]  T.  H.  B. 

DOULTON,  Sib  HENRY  (1820-1897), 
the  *  greatest  potter  of  the  mneteenth  cen- 
tujcv/  second  son  of  John  Doulton,  by  his 
wi»  Jane  (Duneau),  was  bom  in  Vauxhall 
Walk^Lunbeth,  in  1820.  His  younger  bro- 
ther Frederick  (1824-1873)  was  M.P.  for 
Lambeth  firom  1863  to  1868.  His  father  had 
started  a  small  pottery  at  Lambeth  with 
three  kilns  in  1615,  and  he  moved  to  High 
Street,  Lambeth,  in  1828.  His  staple  pro- 
ductions appear  at  first  to  have  been  black- 
ing and  oil  bottles  and  'Toby-fillpot' jugs. 
Among  other  early  products  were  'rerorm' 
bottles,  bearing  the  heads  of  the  king,  Gre^, 
Russell,  and  Brougham.  On  leaving  Uni- 
versity College  school  in  1835  Henry  joined 
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his  faUier  at  the  pottery.  Working  his  own 
wheel  with  foot-powra  he  soon  became  an 
expert '  thrower,'  and  in  1846  made  his  first 
distinct  saccess  with  glazed  pipes  for  sanitary 
purposes.  "With  these,  and  with  earthen- 
ware sinks,  in  the  face  of  mtu^  prejudices, 
^lognaa  was  slowly  made.  Tdb  firm  ob- 
tained medals  in  1861  and  1862  for  la^ 
stoneware  Tessels  and  appliances  for  chemic^ 
purposes.  In  1867  they  first  exhibited  orna- 
mental work  at  I^ria.  About  1870  Doulton 
began  to  develop  his&motu  'smffito'wBT& 
a  TsviTal  in  a  modified  form  of  ue  old  'agate 
or  self-glased  straieware  oi  the  late  seren- 
teenth  century,  made  of  a  rather  hard  grey 
or  brown  material,  on  whidi  a  sharply  in- 
cised design  from  nature  is  generally  drawn, 
apartor  the  whole  beingthen  richly  enamelled 
in  blue  or  dark  brown.  At  the  exhibition 
at  South  Kensington  in  1871  a  striking  dis- 
play was  made  of  the  new  ware,  which  was 
justly  described  as  'honest,  useful,  and  in 
thoroughly  good  taste.'  A  quantity  of  the 
pottery  was  bought  by  Queen  Victoria,  a 
sensation  was  created  among  connoissenrs, 
and  a  brilliant  future  assured  to  the  Doulton 
ware.  The  firm  had  a  magnificent  show  at 
Vienna  in  1878,  and  in  1878,  aSba  the  ex- 
hibition at  Fans  in  that  year,  Doulton  was 
made  a  (dieralier  of  the  Lfigicm  d*honnenr. 
His  ■oeoeas  encouraged  him  to  nndOTtake 
the  revival  of  the  old  local  art  of  under- 
glaced  psintinff.  A  school  of  art  was  now 
grafted  upon  the  orinnal  commercial  under- 
taking, and  by  1886  Doulton  had  in  his 
ewplof  as  many  as  four  hundred  male  and 
^nale  artists,  each  one  an  independent  de- 
signer, bound  by  the  rules  of  the  firm  to  copy 
no  previous  pattern  and  to  keepnodu|)licate 
for  imitation,  in  order  as  far  as  possible  to 
avoid  mechanical  reproduction,  A  number  of 
individual  marks  employed  by  the  most  talen- 
ted of  the  Doulton  artists  (such  as  George 
Tinworth,  Arthur  and  Hannah  Barlow)  are 

fiven  in  OhaiTers's  *  Marks  on  Potteiy  and 
'orcelain '  (1900,  p.  879).  At  the  Lambeth 
woricB  on  21  Dec  1886,  m  recognition  of  the 
impulse  given  by  him  to  the  production  of 
art  potteiy  in  England,  the  gold  Albert 
medal  dt  the  Society  of  Arts  was  conferred 
upon  him  by  Edward  VII  while  prince 
01  Wales.  Two  years  later  (on  the  occasion 
of  the  jubilee,  when  he  presented  Doulton 
mugs  to  all  the  children  reviewed  by*!  he  queen 
in  Hyde  Park)  he  was  knighted,  and  the 
same  year  witnessed  the  erection  of  the  new 
Doulton  works  above  Lambeth  Palace,  with 
the  slender  tower  familiar  as  a  landmark  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  Thames.  A  number 
of  developments,  each  with  distinctive 
features  of  its  own,  were  gradually  intro- 


duced into  the  fabrique,  such  as  the  Lambeth 
Faience,  Doulton  Impasto,  Silicon,  Chinfi, 
Marquetrie,  and  Burelem  wares.  In  1897, 
in  the  sanitary  and  faience  works  combined, 
over  four  thousand  persons  were  employed, 
and  the  original  factories  were  supplemented 
by  establishments  at  Burslem,  Smethwick, 
Rowley  B^fis,  St.  Helen's,  Paisley,  and 
Paris. 

Sir  Henry,  who  was  vice-preeident  of  the 
Sodety  ttf  Axta  from  1690  to  1804,  took  a 
keen  interest  in  local  afiiiirs,  and  was  almoner 
ofSt.!nioina6^  Hospital  for  many  years.  He 
diedathisreMdenCBflCQneen'sGhite  Gardens, 
Ixmdon,  on  17  Nov.  1697,  and  was  buried  at 
Norwood  oemete^.  He  married,  in  1849, 
Sarah  (d.  26  Oct.  1888),  daughter  of  John  L. 
Kennaby,  and  left  issue,  ^e  business  was 
turned  into  a  joint-stock  company  m  1890. 

[Times,  19  Nov.  1897;  IHnstrated  London 
News,  27  Nov.  1897  (poptrait);  the  Pottery 
Gasette,  1  Dec.  1897  (portrait) ;  Architectnre, 
JanuBPy  1898  (portrait);  Litchfield's  Pottery 
and  Foreeloin,  1900;  Portfolio,  xxi,  8fi;  Art 
Joanml,  Dseember  1897 ;  Soeie^  of  Arts  Jonr- 
sal,  26  Nov.  1897 ;  Mackensie's  EscydopiBdia 
of  Art  and  Kanuihotue,  p.  709;  Chatto'a 
Potteiy  and  FMeslain,  1900;  Maouine  of  Art^ 
Aognit  1897 ;  All  the  Tsar  Boirod,  Ixii.  SfiO.1 
    T.  8. 

DOWELL,  STEPHEN  (1888-1806), 
legal  and  historical  writer,  bom  at  Shorwell 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight  on  1  May  1838,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Stephen  WUkinson  Dowell 
(1802-1870),  rector  of  Mottiston  and  Shtxr- 
well,  and  from  1848  till  his  death  vicar  of 
Gk>sfleld,  Essex;  his  mother  was  Julia, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Beasley  of  Seafield,  co. 
Dublin.  He  was  educated  at  Cheltenham 
Coll^  and  Highgate  school,  whence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Corpus  Christi  Goll^,  Oxford - 
matriculatingon7  Junel861.  ^graduated 
B.A.  in  1866  and  MA.  in  1872.  In  1866 
he  was  articled  to  R.  Brav,  a  solicitor  of  99 
Great  BniseU  Stteet,  W.'C,  and  on  1  Mav 
1868  he  was  admitted  student  of  Lincoln's 
Inn.  In  the  latter  year  Palmerston  ap- 
pointed him  assistant  solidtor  to  the  boam 
of  inland  revenue.  HeresagnedlUBpoetin 
Augoit  1896  and  died  of  pneunumia  at 
46  Olarges  Street  on  27  March  1898;  ha 
was  unmuried.  Besides  writing  various 
legal  tracts,  one  of  which,  on  '  The  Income 
Tax  Laws,'  was  published  in  1874  and 
reached  a  third  edition  in  1890,  and  compil- 
ing a  privately  printed  selection  from  various 
writers  entitled  'Thoughts  and  Words'  (3 
vols.  1891, 1^8),  Dow^  mode  a  valuable 
contribution  to  ^atorical  knowledge  by  his 
work  on  taxation.  In  1876  he  pubushed '  A 
Sketch  of  the  History  of  Taxes  in  England/ 
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which  was  folloired  in  1884  by  hia  '  History 
of  Taxation  and  Taxes  in  England  from  the 
Earliest  Timas  to  the  Present  Day/  Lon- 
don, 4  vols.  Svo.  This  is  the  standard  work 
on  tiie  subject,  and  xeaehad  a  aecond  edition 
in  1888. 

[Works io  Brit.  Mo&Ltbraiy;  Foster's AIoaiDi 
OxOD.  171€-1886;  LidcoId's  Inn  Bacords,  1896, 
ii.  307;  Times,  16  June  1898;  Atheiueuni,  1898, 
L  792 ;  iofbrmation  kindly  BOpplied  by  the  Her. 
A.  G.  Dowell.]  A.  F.  P. 

DOWSE,  RICTIARD  (1834^1890),  Irish 
judge,  son  of  William  Henry  Dowse  of  Dun- 
gonnon,  by  Slaria,  daughter  of  Hugh  Donald> 
aon  of  the  same  towi),  was  bom  in  Doi^aiH 
non  on  6  June  1824,  and  leceiTed  his  early 
edncation  in  the  royal  school  there.  In  1646 
he  entered  Trinity  College,  obtainii^a  sizai^ 
ahip.  uod,  gaining  the  disdnction  of  a  clas- 
sical scholarship  in  1846,  gnuluated  with 
honours  in  1849.  In  1852  Dowse  was  caUed 
to  the  Irish  bar.  Joining  the  north-west 
circuit,  he  earlr  displayed  marked  forensic 
ability,  and  in  1863  became  a  queen's  coun- 
sel. In  1869  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
queen's  serieants-at-Iaw,  and  in  the  same 
year  was  elected  a  boicher  of  the  King's 
Inns.  A  liberal  in  politics,  Dowse  was  a 
sucoassful  candidate  for  the  puliamentary 
representation  of  Londonderry  city  (18  Not. 
1868),  and,  taking  his  seat  as  a  supporter  of 
Qladsttme's  Irish  Church  Act,  he  was  ap- 

r.ted  in  Febnaiy  1670  aolimtor^feneral 
Iraland,  beiuff  re-eleoted  fca  London- 
derry on  16  Feb.  Jui  tiis  Hoose  of  Commons, 
where  the  prominence  of  Irish  questjons 
during  his  career  in  it  gave  him  exoeptional 
q^rtunities,  Dowse  quickly  obtained  a  high 
reputation  both  for  ability  and  wit,  his 
s^Kches  being  marked  by  a  racy  humour, 

i'oined  to  a  keen  incisiveness,  which  made 
lim  a  very  effective  parliamentary  debater. 
In  January  1672  Dowse  became  attorney- 
general  for  Ireland  in  succession  to  Charles 
Robert  Barry  (1834-1897),  raised  to  the 
bench,  and  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Irish  privy  council ;  but  in  November  of 
the  same  year  his  parliamentary  career  was 
closed  bynia  aooeptance  of  the  office  of  a 
baron  ofthe  Irish  court  of  excheqiur,  a  title 
which  Dowse  was  the  last  among  Irish 
judges  to  accept.  He  remained  ftmember  ot 
the  Irish  bench  until  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred suddenly  in  the  court-house  at  Tralee, 
where  he  was  sitting  as  judge  of  assise,  on 
14  March  1890.  His  career  as  a  judge  was 
not  one  of  special  distinction,  nor  did  Dowse 
ever  attain  the  reputation  of  a  lawyer  of  the 
first  rank ;  but  his  judgments  were  marked 
by  sound  common  sense  and  breadth  of  view, 
and  pointed  by  his  always  ready  wit. 

TOSm  UH. — BUT. 


Dowse  was  a  Tlsitor  of  the  Queen's  Ool- 
lege,  Galway,  and  was  twice  appcMuted  a 
lord  justice  for  the  goremment  (n  Inland 
in  the  absence  of  the  viceroy. 

He  married,  on  29  Dee.  1662,  Oatheiiiie, 
daughter  of  Oeo^  Hoore  of  CUoiea,  ooi 
Uona^ian,  who  died  in  1874. 

[Privnte  information;  Todd's  Qraduates  of 
Dublin  UniverBity;  OfRcial  Return  of  Mem- 
bars  of  Far). ;  Hwda's  Book  of  Dignities,  ed. 
Oekwby.]  a  L.  F. 

DOYLE,  Sib  FRANCIS  HASTINGS 
CHARLK3,  second  baronet  (1810-1886), 
poet^  bom  at  the  house  of  his  grandfather.  Sir 
William  Mwdannt  Hilner,  at  Nunappleton, 
near  Tadoaster  in  Yorkshire,  on  21  Auf. 
1810,  was  the  only  son  of  Maior-gennal  Sir 
Francis  Hastbgs  Doyle,  first  baronet  (1783-* 
16S9),  by  his  wife  Diana  Elizabeth  (d.  14  Jan. 
1628),  eldeat  daoffhter  of  Sir  William 
Milner,  General  mr  John  Doyle,  baronet 
fq.  T.l,  was  his  great-uncle ;  while  General 
Sir  Charles  Hastings  Doyle  [q.  v.]  was  Iiis 
second  cousin,  and  Lieutenant-general  Sii 
Charles  William  Doyle  [q.  v.]  and  Colonel 
Sir  John  Milley  Doyle  [q.  v.]  were  his 
father's  first  cousins.  He  was  first  sent  to  a 
well-known  private  school  at  Chelsea,  kept 
by  a  Frenchman  named  CI6ment,  where 
Walter  Kerr  Hamilton  fq.  v.],  (Sir)  Hency 
John  Codringttm  [q.  T.l.  and  others  aftm- 
wards  well  known  were  nia  contemporaries. 
At  the  beginniog  of  1839  he  entered  Eton 
as  the  pupil  of  Richard  Okes  [q.  T.^and 
under  tne  head-mastership  of  John  Keato 
[q,  V.}  There,  through  the  debating  society 
held  at  Miss  Hatton'Sj  *  a  cook  and  confeo- 
tioner,'  he  formed  fnendships  with  Glad- 
stone, Arthur  Henry  Hallam,  James  Bruce 
(afterwards  eighth  Earl  of  Eigin)  [q.  v.], 
Charles  John  Canning  (afterwards  EaH 
CanniDK)  i<b  v.],  Qeorge  Augustus  Selwyn 
a809-1878)  [q.  ▼■],  and  (Sir)  John  Hanmer 
(sfterwardsR^nHanmeT)rq.T.]  He  heard 
Qladstone's  maiden  speech  delivered  to  this 
society,  and  co-operated  with  him  in  editing 
the '  Eton  Miscelluiy,' 

At  Christmas  1827  Doyle  left  Eton  to 
study  with  a  private  tutor,  Henry  De  Foft 
Baker,  rector  of  GreeUum  in  RuUandahira, 
He  matriculated  fimn  Christ  Chnreh,  Ox<* 
ford,  on  6  June  1828,  and  went  into  resin 
denee  in  Janua^  1830.  Among  his  Oxford- 
friends  were  (Sir)  Thomas  Dyke  Adand 
fq.  T.  SuppL],  Sidney  Herbert  (afterwards 
Baron  Herbert)  [q,  v.],  Josmh  Anstice  [q.  v.l 
and  (Sir)  Robert  Joseph  Phillimore  [q-  w 
He  was  also  acquunted  with  Manning,  while 
his  intercourse  with  Gladstone  became  very 
intimate.  He  acted  as  best  man  at  Gla^ 
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■tone's  marrisge  in  18S9,  but  in  after  life  the 
difieience  in  their  interests  and  the  great 
ehan^  in  Gladstone's  political  views  t^ded 
to  drive  them  apart. 

Doyle  took  a  first  class  in  classics,  gra- 
duating B.A.  in  1832,  B.CX.  in  1843,  and 
M.A.  in  1867.  He  was  elected  a  fellow  of 
All  Souls'  in  1835,  retaining  his  fellowship 
until  his  marriage.  After  completing  his 
university  studies  he  turned  hia  attention  to 
the  Uw.  On  11  Oct.  1832  he  entered  the 
Inner  Temple  as  a  student,  and  in  1884  and 
188C  was  taken  on  the  northern  circuit  as 
marshal  by  Sir  James  Parke  (afterwards 
Baron  Wenaleydale)  [q.  v.J,  an  old  family 
friemd  who  was  at  that  time  baron  of  tiie 
court  of  exchequer.  Oa  17  Nov.  1887  he 
■was  called  to  tae  bar  and  joixied  tiie  north- 
em  cirouit,  where  he  was  ahortly  uomi- 
nated  a  revising  barrister.  He  sooeeeded 
to  the  banmetoy  on  his  father's  death  on 
6  Nov.  1839.   He  had  no^  however,  ac- 

Juired  much  practice  when  Ids  marriage  in 
844  rendned  it  necessary  for  him  'to  look 
out  for  some  more  remunerative  occupation 
than  the  periodical  donning  of  a  wig  and 

Kwn  by  a  briefless  barrister.'  In  184o  Sir 
>hert  Feel  offered  him  the  assistant-solici- 
torship  of  the  excise,  with  the  promise  that 
after  a  year  he  should  be  appointed  receive> 
general  of  customs.  These  offers  he  ac- 
cepted, and  ab^doning  his  early  ambition 
for  legal  or  parliamentary  distinction,  he 
continued  to  bold  the  leceiTeD^^enerauhip 
until  1869. 

Doyle's  earlieet  yenet  omteared  in 
*Eton  Uiscdlany/  In  188^  he  published 
liis  first  volume  of  poetry  entitled  'Mis- 
cellaueous  Verses '  (London,  8vo),  which  he 
rousued  in  1840  with  a  number  of  addidonal 
poems.  These  early  verses  were  some- 
what immature,  several  of  the  best  poems, 
including  'The  Eagle's  Nest.'  'Mehrab 
Khan,'  'The  Orusader'a  Return,^  and  '  The 
Catholic,'  a^pearimi^  for  the  first  time  in  the 
second  edition,  hi  1844  he  issued  'The 
Two  Destinies'  (London,  8vo),  a  poem 
dealing  with  social  questions ;  in  1849 
*  <Edipus,  King  of  Thebes '  (London,  16mo). 
a  translation  from  the  '  CEdipus  Tyrannus 
of  Sophocles,  and  in  1862  'The  Duke's 
Funeral,'  in  memory  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lingtoo.  For  the  next  fourteen  years  he 
publidied  nothing;  but  in  1866,  finding 
If  atthew  Arnold's  tenure  of  the  profeasor- 
■hip  of  poetry  at  Oxford  coming  to  an  end| 
and  desiring  to  be  atmointed  his  successor, 
he  published  '  The  Betum  of  the  Guards 
and  other  Poems'  (London,  8vo),  with  a 
Tiew,  as  he  himself  states  in  his  preface,  to 
bring  hinuelf  before  the  younger  mMnbers 


of  the  university.  This  volume  eontains 
almost  all  his  h&A  poenu,  ineli^ii^f  one  or 
two  which  had  appeared  in  his  fbrmer  col- 
lection. 

He  was  elected  professor  of  poetry  in 
1867,  and  was  re-elected  in  1872  for  a  fur* 
thee  period  of  five  years,  holding  a  fellow- 
ship at  AH  Souls  with  his  university 
appointment.  On  resigning  the  professor- 
ship he  received  the  honorary  d^ree  of 
D.C.L.  on  11  Dec.  1877.  His  'Lectures' 
were  published  in  1869,  a  second  series  ap- 
pearing in  1877.  Full  of  interest,  like  all 
his  prose  writings,  they  are  discursive  and 
without  much  unity  of  plan.  They  inevitably 
Buffered  by  comparison  with  those  of  his 
predecessor,  Matthew  Arnold.  In  the  first 
series  the  most  remarkable  feature  is  his 
upredation  of  the  Dorsetshire  poetj'NI^iam 
Barnes  [q.  v.  Suppl.]  His  second  series  was 
more  elaDorate,  consisiinc  of  studies  of 
Wordsworth,  Scott,  and  Shakespeare.  The 
lecture  in  the  first  series  on  Newnuui's 
'  Dream  of  Gerontius '  was  translated  into 
French  in  1869,  together  with  the  poem 
itself,  and  published  at  Caen. 

In  1869  Doyle  exchanged  his  post  of  re- 
ceiver-general of  customs  for  that  of  com- 
misaioner  of  customs,  an  appointment  which 
he  retained  until  1883.  He  died  in  London 
on  8  June  1888  at  46  Davies  Street,  Berkeley 
Square.  On  13  Dec.  1844  he  married  at 
St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  Sidney 
(d.  23  Nov.  1867),  youngest  daughtw  <rf 
Charles  Watkin  Williams  WynnTq.  v.]  By 
her  he  had  three  surviTing  children— two 
sons  and  a  danriiter.  His  eldest  son,  Francis 
Grenville  Doyle,  a  captain  in  the  2nd  dra- 

f)on  guards,  died  from  the  effects  of  the 
gyptian  campaign  on  8  Dec.  1883.  Hia 
second  Km,  Ererud  Hastings,  succeeded  as 
third  baronet. 

Sprung  firom  a  family  many  of  whom  bad 
been  famous  as  men  of  action,  Doyle  che- 
rished a  supreme  admiration  of  heroism  as 
well  as  a  strong  love  of  country.  His 
poetic  work  ia  chiefly  remarkable  for  his 
treatment  of  the  ballad,  a  form  of  ex- 
pression used  by  many  English  poets,  and 
particularly  by  his  favounto  author,  Sir 
Walter  wwtt.  While  these,  however, 
had  made  the  ballad  archaic  both  in  sub- 
ject and  exjneseum,  Doyle  employed  it 
for  the  treatment  of  cmtemporary  events, 
and  showed  that  modem  deeds  of  national 
Imivery  were  '  as  sosoeptiUe  as  any  in  the 
far  past  of  free  ballad  treatment^  with  all 
the  old  freshness,  directness,  and  simplicity.* 
His  method  has  been  successfnllv  followed 
by  subsequent  writers.  Among  his  notable 
ballads  may  be  mentioned '  The  Bed  Thread 
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of  Honour,'  which  was  translated  into 
Pushtoo  and  became  a  favonrite  amon^  the 
vUlsgera  on  the  north-weatem  frontier  of 
India.  *The  Frinta  of  the  Boflk*  'The 
INuiliei'B  Doff/  'The  Loss  of  the  BiAen- 
head/  and  '  Bfehrab  Khan/  While  Doyle's 
poetio  fame  rests  ehiefly  on  his  ballads,  he 
showed  hi  aueli  poems  as  '  The  Flatonist,* 
'The  Oatholic,*  and  'The  Death  of  Hector/ 
that  his  powers  were  not  confined  to  a  single 
mode.  At  the  same  time  it  would  convey 
a  false  impression  not  to  ohserve  that  most 
of  his  work  was  commonplace  and  pedestrian, 
and  that  thouffh  he  often  showed  genuine 
poetic  feeling  ne  seldom  found  for  it  ade- 
quate expression.  His  verse  is  generally 
mechanical,  rarely  instinct  with  life  or  trans- 
fused with  emotion, 

Bemdes  the  works  already  mentioned, 
Doyle  published  in  1878  '  Robin  Hood's  Bav : 
an  Ode  addressed  to  the  Enriiah  PeopW 
(London,  Svo)^  and  in  1886  nia  'Bonlni- 
Bcenoes  uaA  Opmions.' 

|l)oyle*a  Beminiecencea  and  Opinions;  He- 
moir  hj  Ur,  A.  H.  Japp,  preflxod  to  the  selec- 
tion of  Delia's  poems  in  Miles's  Pocta  and 
Boetry  of  the  Century ;  Mocmillan'S  MagaEine, 
Angnst  1888;  Saturday  Keview,  16  Jnnal888; 
National  Beview,  NoTember  1886 ;  Oxford 
Uagazine,  13  June  1888;  Foster's  Men  at  the 
Bar:  Foster's  Alamni  Oxon.  1716-1886;  W.  £. 
B-IadatODers  Personal  BeeoUeciions  of  A.  H. 
HaUamin  the  Daily  Tetenaph.  6  Jan.  1898; 
Omaliys  Msmoixa  of  J.  B.  HopfrScott,  1884,  i. 
78-4.1  K.  L  0. 

DOYLE,  HENRY  EDWARD  (1827- 
1893),  director  of  the  National  GaUery  of 
L«laiid,  bom  in  1827,  waa  third  son  of  John 
Doyle  [q.  v.], '  H.  B.'  the  well-known  politi- 
cal oartocmist,  and  brother  of  Richard,  better 
known  as  'Dick,'  Doyle  [q.  v.],  and  of  James 
William  Edmund  Doyle  [q.  v.  SupplJ  A 
Boman  catholic  by  reli^n,  Henry  Doyle 
was  appointed,  through  the  influence  of  Oar^ 
dinal  Wiseman,  commissioner  for  the  Papal 
Statei  to  the  London  International  EzhUfi- 
tion  of  1862,  when  he  received  the  order  of 
'  Pio  Nono '  in  recognition  of  his  services. 
He  was  art  superintendent  for  the  Dublin 
exhibition  three  years  later ;  between  1866 
and  1869  he  was  honorary  secretary  to  the 
National  Portrut  Gallery  and  one  of  the 
committee  for  the  three  special  portrait  ex- 
hibitions held  at  South  Kensington  in 
1866-8.  Li  1869  he  was  appointed  direc- 
tor of  the  National  Gallery  of  Ireland,  in 
■neeession  to  Qeoi^  Unlvany.  ^rly  in 
Hfe  Doyle  had  stndied  art  practically,  but 
nerer  attained  any  great  proliciencrf.  For 
aome  time,  however,  he  was  political  cai^ 
toamist  to '  Fun/  and  never  entirely  aban- 


doned his  pencil.  A  good  many  portraits  by 
him  are  in  existence,  including  two— 'Car- 
dinal Wiseman'  and  'Keham  Dc^le' — in 
the  Irish  National  Gallery.  Most  of  these 
azB  in  a  mixture  of  pencil  and  wateHsoloim 

DotIo  was  created  a  C.B,  in  18B0,  and  a 
J.P.  for  "Wicklow  in  1884.  He  mairied  in 
1866  Jane,  daughter  of  Nicholas  Ball  [q.  v.]. 

He  died  suddenly  on  17  Feb.  1892.  Dur- 
ing hia  twentPf-three  years'  incumbeiu7  ot 
the  directorship  of  the  Irish  National  Gal- 
lery, he  raised  that  collection  from  inaignifi* 
cance  to  a  more  than  retmeotable  place  among 
the  minor  gall«ies  of  Europe,  and  that  in 
spite  of  extreme  paiaimony  on  the  part  of 
the  treasury. 

[Times,  20  Feb.  1892  ;  Men  of  the  Time,  ed. 
1891 ;  private  information.]  W.  A. 

DOYLE,  JAMES  WILLIAM  ED- 
MUND (1832-1893),  author  of  the '  Official 
Baronage  of  England,'  bom  in  London  on 
82  Oct.  1822,  waa  the  eldest  son  of  John 
Doyle  [q.  v.]  Riehud  Doyle  [q.  v.]  and 
H«iiy  Edward  Doyle  [q.  v.  Suppl.]  were 
younger  brothers.  James  was  educated  at 
a  Roman  catholic.  He  inherited  a  portioii 
of  bis  father's  artistic  ability,  and  in  early 
life  studied  drawing  and  painting.  Among 
other  works  he  executed  a  painting  of  I^. 
Johnson  reading  the  manuscript  of  the 
'Vicar of  Wakefield/  wbich  was  engraved 
and  attained  considerable  popularity.  The 
copyright  of  the  picture  realised  100/.  While 
comparatively  young,  however,  Doyle  aban- 
doned the  profession  of  an  artist  and  de- 
voted himself  to  historical  studies.  For  his 
own  edification  he  compiled  a  'CSironiole 
of  England '  from  B.O.  6fi  to  A.1I.  1486, 
whidi  ne  adorned  with  numefooa  illustniF 
tiona  in  oolonrs.  Jt  reorived  considerable 
praise  from  varioua  persons  to  whom  it  was 
afterwards  submitted,  among  others  from  the 
prince  consort,  and  was  well  received  by 
the  public  when  published  in  1864  (London, 
13mo).  Doyle's  illustrations  were  engraved 
and  printed  in  colours  by  Edmund  Evans. 

The  great  undertaking  of  Doyle's  life, 
however,  was  his  '  OfficialBarouage  of  Eng- 
land,* which  included  every  rank  of  nobility 
except  barons.  The  epithet '  official '  in  the 
title  means  not  that  Doyle's  'Baronage' 
was  published  'by  authority,'  but  that  it 
nve  an  exhanstive  list  of  the  offices  held  by 
the  peers  of  whom  it  treated.  This  com- 
pilation was  at  first  designed  espedally  to 
cover  the -period  between  the  Norman  Con- 
quest aua  the  Revolution  of  1688,  but  it 
was  afterwards  brought  down  to  1886.  It 
gave  particulars,  as  cunplete  as  posuUe,  of 
the  anoeessioii,  titles,  ofSees,  heraldic  bnr- 
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inn,  and  penonal  uipeanmee  of  each  peer. 
Thu  was  puwished  in  tlur«e  quarto 
ToIumeBhil886,alargo>papeTedition,  limited 
to  tvo  hundred  copies,  appearing  somewhat 
earlier  in  1885.  It  is  a  punstakin^  but  un- 
equal work.  For  the  earlier  pwtion,  espe- 
ciaUj  the  Norman  and  Ai^evin  period,  Doyle 
relied  too  much  on  secondary  aothorities,  and 
was  not  BufBdently  critical.  Qreatly  to  his 
disai^K»ntment  the  book  was  not  a  financial 
success,  and  inflicted  a  heavy  loss  on  the 
publishers.  In  1886  he  wrote  the  explana- 
tory text  for  Richard  Dorlfl's  coloured  oar- 
toons,  entitled  'Scenes  nom  English  His- 
tory.' He  died  in  London  on  8  Dec.  1892  at 
his  residence,  38  Dorset  Square,  and  was 
buried  in  Kensal  Chreeu  cemetery  on  9  Dec. 

[AthenBum,  81  Dee.  1892;  Times,  IS  Dec. 
1892 ;  Alliboiw's  Diet  of  Eogl.  lAt.  (Sapple- 
meot).]  E.  L  0. 

DOTLET  or  DOTLY,  EDWARD 
(1617~1676),  ^TemoT  of  Jamuoa,  bom  in 
1617,  was  the  second  son  of  John  Doyley 
of  Alboume,  Wiltshire^  by  his  wife  Lucy, 
daughter  of  Robert  Nicholas.  His  family 
was  an  ofisboot  of  the  Doylys  <^  ChiseU 
hampton  (Batlt,  Souteqf  lioyUf,  pp.  46, 47). 
In  one  of  his  letters  Doyley  describes  him- 
pelf  as  educated  at  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court, 
and  *  of  no  inconuderable  &mily,  but  persfr* 
cuted  these  ma;^  years  on  account  of  reli- 
sion '  {Tkurloe  Papers,  v.  138).  He  foiu^ 
lar  the  psiliauentdunng  the  utU  war,  first 
in  Wiltshire,  and  afkerwards  in  IxelAnd,  ob- 
taining a  ginuit  of  Irish  lands  as  a  reward 
fi>r  his  Bwvices  (ib. ;  Ludlow,  Mamoirtf  t 
117,  ed.  1894 ;  Lanadoww  MS8.  821,  f.  84). 
Jbi  December  1654  Doyley  sailed  with  the 
expedition  to  the  West  Indies,  holdin|;  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  regiment 
of  General  Robert  Venables  [q.  t.]  At  Bar- 
bados, in  March  1656,  VenabiM  gave  him  the 
colonelcy  of  a  renment  raised  in  that  island. 
On  the  death  of  Major^neral  Richard  For- 
tescue  [q.v.  Suppl.]  in  November  1665  Doyley 
was  ohoeen  by  the  Protector's  commissioners 
at  Jamaica  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces 
tjiexe(rAHrjM,iT.163,390).  In  May  1666 
he  was  superseded  bjr  Robert  Sedgwick  [q.T. 
Si^d.^  but  Sedgwick  died  alnwst  imme- 
diately, and  Doyley  then  petitioned  the 
Protector  to  be  permanently  appointed  (fit. 
T,  12, 138),  Cromwell,  however,  appointed 
William  Brayne  [q.  v.  Suppl.],  who  errived 
in  Jamaica  in  Deciamber  1666 ;  thus  Doyley 
was  a  second  time  superseded.  Brayne  died 
in  September  1657,  and  then  the  command 
permanently  devolved  upon  Doyley  (ib.  v. 
668,  770,  VI.  512). 

He  made  a  very  efficient  governor,  and 


though  he  has  been  accused  of  neglecting  or 
diseoursyng  planting,  the  diaige  aiqpaua  to 
be  unjust.  In  me  01  his  letters  he  boasts 
that  by  1667  the  English  seUlers  had  a 
larger  part  of  the  island  under  cultivation 
th&n  ever  tiie  Spaniards  had  {Mtreuriut 
PoHtUsuM,  10-17  Sept.  1657).  But  his  claim 
to  distinction  mainly  rests  on  his  suocessfiil 
defence  of  Jamaica  against  all  Spanish  at- 
tempts to  reconquer  it.  During  1667  and 
1668  several  bodies  of  S^taniaids  landed  from 
Cuba.  The  largest,  consistingof  about  twelve 
hundred  men  under  Don  Chrietopber  Sasi 
Amoldo,  was  defeated  by  Doyl^  in  June 
1668,  their  fort  stormed,  three  hundred 
killed,  and  about  one  hundred  more,  wiUi 
many  officers  and  flags,  captured  (TAiirib^ 
vi.  640,  833,  vii.  260;  Pretmt  State  ^ 
Jamakot  1688,  pp.  S6.  SB),  Doyley  also 
carried  the  war  uto  the  enemy's  quarters, 
and  sent  expediticms,  which  burnt  several 
Spani^  towna  on  the  munland,  and  broiuht 
much  plunder  back  to  Jamaica  (t&.  p.  36; 
Cal.  State  Papers,  Colonial,  Addenda,  pp. 
125, 127).  At  the  restoration  of  Charles  U 
Doyley  was  confirmed  in  his  post  as  go- 
vernor, but  in  AuffUBt  1661  he  was  supers 
seded  by  Thomas,  lord  Windsor,  afterwards 
first  earl  of  Plymouth  [q.  v.]  (CM.  State 
Poywn,  Colonial,  1661-8,  pp. 6,  60).  Here- 
turned  to  England,  lived  chiefly  in  London 
at  St.  Martiirs-in-the-FieldB,  and  died  about 
March  1076  (Batlbt,  p.  47). 

[Cal.  State  Ripen,  Oolooial;  Thnrioe  Stats 
Pa^M ;  Firth's  Narmtive  <tf  Oenaml  Tenables. 
1900;  Bayly's  House  of  Do^i  DOTle7*s  OidaF- 
book  sod  other  papers,  Addit.  HSS.  12410, 
12411,  12423.]  C.  H.F. 

DRANE,  AUGUSTA  THEODOSIA 
(1623-1894),  historian,  biographer,  and  poet, 
bom  at  Bromley  St.Leonaid'8,  Middlesex,  on 
28  Dec  1823,  was  the  youngest  daughter  of 
Thomas  Drane,  managing  partner  in  an  East 
India  mercanrile  house,  by  his  wife  Cecilia 
id.  19  April  1848),  daughter  of  John  Hard- 
ing. When  she  was  fourteen  years  old  the 
family  removed  to  Babbicombe,  Devonshire. 
Brought  up  in  the  established  church,  she 
came  early  under  the  influence  of  tractarian 
teaching  at  Torquay,  and  in  June  1850  she 
was  received  into  the  Roman  catholic  church 
at  Ttvertcm.  At  this  period  she  pubUahed 
anonymously  an  essay,  the  authorship  of 
irhich  has  been  often  attributed  to  Newman, 
questicxung  the  morality  of  the  tractarian 
position.  In  the  autumn  of  1861  she  vrent 
to  Rome  and  passed  six  months  there. 
Mother  Ma^aret  Hallahan  received  her  as 
a  postulant  in  the  Dominican  convent  as 
Clifton  on  4  Oct.  1852,  and  she  was  clothed 
in  iixa  habit  of  religion  on  7  Dae.  in  the  same 
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tskioK  the  name  of  Sister  Fran<H8 
BaphaeL  In  1663  all  the  nonoes  were 
tmuferred  to  the  new  convent  of  Stone^ 
Staffivdslure,  Whioh  nuoe  that  tinw  has 
been  the  mother  house  of  the  whole  con- 
gregation. There  Bhe  pronoonced  the  solemn 
TOWS  on  8  Dec.  1866,  She  was  prioress  of 
Stone  from  1873  till  1881,  and  mother  pro- 
vincial of  the  order  from  26  Not.  1881  till 
11  April  1894.  She  died  in  the  convent  at 
Stone  on  29  April  189i. 

Hiss  Drane  was  well  known  as  an  authoress 
both  in  prose  and  verse.  Her  works  ore : 
1.  'The&foralitjof Tractarianism :  aLetter 
from  one  of  the  Fettle  to  one  of  the  Cletvv ' 
(anonymous),  Loudon,  1860.  2.  'Catholic 
Legends  and  Stories,'  1856.  3.  'The  Life 
of  St.  Dominic,  with  a  Sketch  of  the  Do- 
minican Order,'  London,  1867, 8vo ;  reprinted 
1867 ;  translated  into  French  by  the  Abb6 
A.  H.  Ghiiat  (TouRiai),  and  into  Qerman 
by  Honngnor  Abtthiaa  Count  Spee  (Dilssel- 
dorf),  189a  i.  *The  Knights  of  S.  John: 
inUi  the  Battle  of  Lepanto  and  Siem  of 
Vienna,' Ijondon,  1868, 8vo;  reprinted  1881 ; 
translated  into  German  by  Baron  von  "Wan- 
mlinm,  Aix-Ia-Chapelle,  1888.  6.  *The 
^iree  C3ianeelloTs,  or  Sketches  of  the  Lives 
of  William  of  Wykeham,  William  of  Wayn- 
flete,  and  Sir  Thomas  More,*  London,  1^, 
'8to.  6. '  Memoir  of  Sister  Moi^  Philomena 
Berkelerjr,  Religious  of  the  Third  Order  of 
8.  Dommic,'  1860,  printed  for  private  cir- 
culation. 7.  'Historical  Tales,^  1862.  8. 
'Tales  and  Traditions,'  1862.  9.  'A  His- 
tory of  England  for  Family  Use,'  London, 
1864,  8vo;  6th  edit.  1881;  6th  edit.  1887, 
writtOT  np  to  the  jnbilee  of  Queen  Victoria. 
10.  'Ohnstian  Sehoole  and  8<diolan,  or 
Efotdua  <a  Education  from  the  Christian 
Era  to  the  Coumnl  of  Trent/  London,  1807, 
8ro}  2nd  edit.  1881.  11.  'Biographical 
Memoir  of  the  Htm.  Henry  E.  Dcomer,' 
London,  1868.  12.  '  The  Inner  Life  of  P6re 
Laoordaire,'  London  [1868],  8vo ;  reprinted 
1878  and  1892;  a  translation  from  the 
French  of  Pdre  Chocame.  18.  'Lif»  of 
Mother  Margaret  Hallahan,'  London,  1869, 
8vo ;  translated  into  German  (Mainz,  1874) 
and  into  French  by  Sister  Dominique  du 
Roeure  de  Qraverol  (Toumai,  1875).  14. 
*  Songs  in  the  Ntght,  and  other  Poems' 
(anonymous),  London,  1676  and  1887, 8vo. 
16.  '  The  New  Utopia,'  a  tale  published  in 
the '  Iridi  Monthly,  1876,  and  reprinted  by 
the  (^tholki  Truth  Society,  London,  1898, 
6vo.  16.  *  The  History  of  St.  Catherine  of 
Siena  and  her  Oompanimis.  .  .  .  Compiled 
ttam  original  sources,'  London,  1880,  8vo ; 
9nd  edit.,  2  vols.,  London  [1887],  8vo;  3rd 
edit.,  3  vols.,  London,  1899,  8vo}  tnuislated 


into  German  by  Baron  von  Wangeuheim 
(Diilmen,  1884),  and  into  French  by  the 
Abb6  Gaxdon  (Paris,  1893).  17.  'Lady 
Olastonbnzy's  Boudou*,  or  the  History  of 
Two  Weel»'  (anonymous),  London,  1883, 
8vo.  18.  'Uriel,  or  the  Chapel  of  the 
Angels,'  London,  1884,  8va  19.  '  Aroer: 
the  Story  of  a  Vocation,'  a  novel,  London, 
1888, 8vo.  20.  *  Dalmeny  Brothers,'  written 
for  the  '  Lamp,'  1690.  21.  '  The  History  of 
S.  Dominic,  Founder  of  the  Friar  Preachers,' 
London,  1EH91,  6vo;  translated  into  French 
by  the  Abb«  Cardon  ^Paris,  1893),  into 
Italian  by  Emilia  Stocchi  (in  the'Bosario'). 

22.  'Catholic  Readers,' 6  vols.,  London,1891. 

23.  'The  Autobic^nphy  of  Archbishop 
UUathome,  edited  with  Notes,'  London,  1891 . 

24.  '  Letters  of  Archbishop  UUathome, 
edited  with  Notes,'  London,  1892.  26. '  The 
Imagination :  its  N^Kire,  Uses,  and  Abuses,' 
priintely  ^pinted  1883,  and  reprinted  in  the 
'  Montii,'  Tins  was  written  for  the  liteiuy 
departmentoftheWorld'sOongreesAnxiliaiy, 
Chicago.  a&  *The  Spirit  of  tiie  Dominican 
Order,  illnsbnted  the  Uvea  of  its 
Saint^'  London  and  Leamington,  1696, 8vo. 

[Mamoir  of  Bfother  Francis  Baphaid.  OJS.D., 
hy  theRev.BertrandWilberforee,  London,  189S, 
8vo  (with  portnut).  Sod  rdit  1897 ;  TuaoB,  10 
May  1894,  p,  6,  coL  S ;  1W>let,  May  1894,  pp. 
891,  761.]  T.  0. 

DREW,  FREDERICK  (1836-1891), 
geologist,  bom  at  Southampton  on  11  Aug. 
1836,  was  youngest  son  of  JohnDrew[q.  v.], 
astronomer,  by  Clara,  daughter  of  Nicholas 
Peter  Fhen6,  solicitor,  of  Melksham,  Wilt- 
shire. He  entered  the  Royal  School  ti 
Mine*  in  18SS,  passed  tinoi^fh  it  with  difr< 
tinotimi,  and  joined  tho  geolc^ical  snrvey  in 
1866.  He  was  employed  for  seven  years  in 
the  south-east  of  England,  and  did  much  for 
the  geology  of  the  weold,  especially  in  tra* 
cing  ont  and  deseribiiuf  the  subdivisions  of 
the  Hastings  sands.  He  contributed  papers 
to  the 'Journal' of  the  Geological  Society 
in  1861  and  1864,  and  he  wrote  a  memoir 
describing  the  Romney  marsh  district.  His 
notes  were  used  by  William  Topley  in  his 
'  Geology  of  the  Weald '  (^Memoirs  of  the 
Qeologvcal  Survey,  1875). 

In  1862  he  entered  the  service  of  the 
Maharajah  of  Kashmir,  with  whom  he  re- 
mained ten  vears.  He  was  at  first  engaged 
in  looldi^  ror  minerals,  was  tiben  diaiged 
with  the  management  of  forest  depart- 
ment, and  wu  flns^  governor  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Ladakh.  He  acquired  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  country  and  the  people 
and  after  his  return  to  England  he  wrote 
'Tiie  Jummoo  and  Kashmir  Territories:  a 
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Qeograplucal  Accouut'  (London,  1875,  8vo). 
It  wu  proTided  with  e»»ll0nt  mape,  Bhow- 
ing  not  only  the  phjucal  features,  but  the 
distribution  of  races,  langnages,  and  fuths. 
A  translation  by  Baron  Ernouf  was  pub- 
lished at  Paris  in  1377;  and  in  the  same 
year  Drew  published  a  more  popular  ac- 
connt  under  the  title  'The  Northern  Barrier 
of  India.' 

He  had  been  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Geo- 
logical Society  in  1868,  and  served  on  the 
council  from  1874  to  1876.  In  1876  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  science  masters  at 
JBton,  and  he  remained  there  till  his  death 
On  28  Oct.  1891.  Be  married  Sara  Con- 
atanee,  daughter  of  Alfred  Waylen,  one  of 
the  flzat  eettlera  in  "West  Anstnlia,  and  he 
left  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  Sir  Aidii- 
b^d  G^^te  has  made  mention  of  '  his  gen- 
tloiess,  helpfulness,  and  entire  nnaelfishneaB, 
and  his  quiet  enthusiasm  for  that  domun  of 
natural  scienoe  to  which  ke  had  given  the 
lahonis  of  his  life.' 

[Pfoceedings  of  the  Geologicsl  Society:  Anni- 
Tsnarj  Addreaa,  p.  00 :  private  information.] 

E.  M.  L. 

DRUID,  THE,  pseudonym.  [SeeDixoK, 
Hbkbt  Haix,  1822-187a] 

DRUMMOND,  HENRY  Q861-1897), 
theological  writer,  bom  at  Park  Plaoe, 
Stbling,  on  17  Ang.  1851,  was  the  second 
son  maaay  Drummond  (d.  Jannair  1688) 
by  his  wife  Jane  (Blackwood)  of  Kilmar- 
nock, and  grandson  of  William  Drummond, 
a  land  surveyor,  and  afterwards  a  nursery- 
man at  Coneypark,  near  Stirling.  His 
father,  who  became  head  of  the  firm  of 
'William  Drummond  &  Sons,  seedsmen  of 
StirlingandDablin,wasastrictdisc»)linarian, 
a  power^l  speaker,  and  a  pillar  of  the  Free 
North  chnrcn ;  his  uncle,  Peter  Drammond, 
was  the  founder  of  the  Agricultural  Mu- 
seum in  Stirling  and  of  the  Stirling  Tract 
Enterprise.  He  was  educated  at  Stirling 
Hijgh  School  (1856-63),  and  at  Morison's, 
Crieff,  before  matriculating  in  1B66  at 
likUnburgh  Uiuversity,  where  he  took 
classics  under  Sellar  and  English  under 
Fiofessor  Masson,  but  he  left  t^  uiuversity 
without  a  degree.  In  1S68  he  started  a 
manuscript  magasine, '  The  Philomathie,'  in 
which  he  expatiated  upon  animal  magne- 
tism and  other  topics.  In  1870  he  entered 
the  divinity  course  of  the  Free  church  at 
New  College,  Edinburgh.  In  the  summer 
of  1878  he  spent  a  semester  at  Tubingen. 
In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  he  was 
drawn  into  the  evangelical  revival  initiated 
by  Dwigbt  L.  Moodv  and  Ira  D.  Saukey. 
From  April  1874  to  Joly  1876  he  followed 


up  the  work  of  the  evangelists  in  the  cities  of 
Ireland  andEngland,  and  belaboured  bvtheir 
side  in  London.  The  bulk  of  his  work  was 
in  the  preparation  and  delivery  of  addresses. 
He  grew  to  be  very  expert  in  the  manage- 
ment of  huge  meetings,  while  in  Moody's 
*  inquiry  room  '  he  had  experience  <tf  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men. 

Hie  discourses  in  the  volume  called '  The 
Ideal  Life '  (published  posthumously  in  1897) 
were  prepared  about  this  time,  as  were  all 
his  widely  known  published  addresses,  *  The 
Greatest  Thing  in  the  World'  and  'Seek 
ye  first  the  Kingdom  of  Qoi.*  In^  spite  of 
many  invitations  to  eonduot  miasionsi  and 
a  pessing  appeal  for  ud  from  Moody  at 
Puladelimia,  Drummond  ntumed  to  New 
College,  Edinburgh,  in  the  autumn  of  1876. 
Two  yean  later  he  was  appointed  lecture 
in  natural  science  at  the  rne  Church  Col- 
le^  Olawow.  In  1879  he  went  to  America 
wiUi  Professor  (Sir)  Archibald  Geikie  upmi 
a  ^eolo^cal  expedition  to  the  HocJiy  Moun- 
tains. After  a  fiying  visit  to  Moody  at 
CleTeland,  he  returned  to  his  Glasgow  lec- 
turing and  to  work  in  the  Possilparta  Work- 
man's Misuon,  Glasgow,  which  Im  abandcmed 
only  in  1882  in  order  to  assist  Moody  as  an 
evangelist  upon  the  occasion  of  his  eeoond 
visit  to  Britain. 

In  1883  he  puUished  the  book  which  con- 
tributed so  la^eiT  to  his  oonten^ioraxT 
fame,  'Natural  Law  in  the  Spirittiu 
World.*  In  this  he  contwided  that  the 
scientific  principle  of  continuitv  extended 
from  the  physi^  universe  to  the  spiritnal 
world.  The  thesis  was  based  upon  a  series 
of  brilliant  figures  of  speech  rather  than  upon 
acluin  of  reasoning,  and  tbefallacies  in  Drum- 
mond's  argument  were  pointed  out  with 
clearness  and  acumen  by  Professor  Denney 
and  othera.  The  book,  however,  proved 
amazingly  successful ;  its  popularity,  due  in 
the  first  instance  to  thebeautyof  the  writing, 
was  strengthened  by  a  most  enthusiaetic  re- 
view in  the  'Spectator,*  and  within  five 
years  of  the  date  of  publication  some  rnmabj 
thousand  copies  were  sold. 

Within  a  few  da^  of  the  publication  he 
set  out  on  a  visit  to  the  soutlian  eqnatwial 
xenon  of  AlHoa.  His  commissi<m  was  to 
make  a  scientiBe,  and  especially  geological, 
exploration  of  the  Lake  Nyasa  and  Tan- 
ganyika district  for  the  African  Lakes  Cor- 
poration. He  sailed  in  June  1883  and  went 
ny  way  of  Zanzibar  and  Moxambique.  Ue 
brought  back  a  valuable  report  on  the  great 
region  which  the  corporation  were  admini»> 
tering,  and  he  also  kept  a  full  journal,  from 
whiui  he  extracted  the  materials  for  his  ad- 
mirably written  sketch  oi  '  Tropical  Africa ' 
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(I8B8;  4th  edit.  1891),  deecribiog  the  gene- 
ral charaeter  of  the  country  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  natives,  widi  one  or  tvo  chspten 
upon  the  natuxftl  lustorjr  and  the  ec(niomic 
pmblems  that  pieseutea  thenuelTeB  to  his 
mind.  He  retumed  1^  way  of  Oajpe  Town 
in  April  1884,  and  shmtly  after  hu  return 
was  promoted  by  the  New  Church  to  the 
status  of  a  professor  of  theology.  In  No- 
vember  1864  he  was  orduned  in  College 
l^ree  Church,  and  delivered  his  inaugunl 
address  on  '  The  Contribution  of  Science  to 
ChristianitT.'  In  May  1886,  during  the 
height  of  the  London  season,  he  gave  three 
addresses  in  the  ball-room  of  Groevenor 
House  on  the  sulgect  of  conversion,  and 
then  with  undamped  ardour  be  conducted 
a  short  mission  at  Oxford.  While  there  he 
had  a  '  verr  sad '  tdte-&-tdte  dinner  with 
Jowett.  *  we  were  entirely  alone  snd  had 
a  ffood  talkj  a1«o  ooca^onal  wlences.  He 
asked  me  if  in  Scotland  we  were  now  gen*- 
nSly  giving  up  belief  in  miracles — he  meant 
as  a  ugn  of  progress.'  He  was  strongly 
but  vainly  ntgad  by  Oladetone  to  contest 
tii«  Partiu  division  of  Lanarkebire  in  1886 ; 
he  had  before  this  thrown  himself  heart 
and  soul  into  a  students'  mission,  mainly  in 
connection  with  the  la^  medical  classes  at 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  In  1887  he  made 
a  tour  of  the  American  colleges  with  similar 
urns  in  view,  and  there  is  a  strong  testimony 
to  the  substantial  good  that  he  wrought  by 
his  influence  over  young  men.  In  1890  he 
made  a  round  of  the  Australian  colleges,  and 
visited  the  New  Hebrides,  where  ne  was 
confirmed  in  the  biffh  views  he  had  formed 
in  Africa  as  to  t£e  beneflcencs  of  mis> 
sionariea.  On  returning  to  "PtA  Circus, 
Qlasffow,  he  had  an  invitation  to  deliver 
the  Lowell  lectutee  for  1698  at  Boston,  in 
America,  and  he  determined  to  work 
np  hU  papras  on  '  Christian  Evolur 
tion'  for  this  purpose.  To  the  new  series 
be  gave  the  name  of  'The  Ascent  of  Man,' 
and  whra  he  delivered  the  lectures  aroused 
tbe  most  vivid  interest.  The  title  was  not 
new,  having  been  applied  to  an  epic  by 
Mathilda  Blind  in  1889.  The  lectures  were 
published  in  1894  as  '  The  Ascent  of  Man,* 
and  the  book  had  all  the  external  qualities 
of  his  previous  work,  the  lucid  style,  the 

CiT  and  charm  of  illustration,  and  the 
^  y  phrases.  Drummond's  adrmtness  in 
lefiandling  old  arguments  was  truly 
marinUils,  but  his  genaral  thesis  tlut  the 
stzumlo  tax  Ufe  giaonally  became  altmistie 
in  dumcter,  or  'stnunfle  for  the  life  of 
others,'  and  that '  the  olgect  of  evolaCion  is 
love,*  was  vary  severely  criticised  by  men  of 
adence,  iriiile  some  of  his  attempts  to 


qnalify  the  apparent  harshness  of  the 
scheme  of  natu^  selection,  by  such  phrases 
as'  With  exertions, the  flght  is  a  fair  fight. 
As  a  rule  tiiere  is  no  hate  in  it,  but  only 
hunger,*  or '  It  is  better  to  be  eaten  than 
not  to  be  at  all,'  must  appear  to  be  pwilously 
near  the  grotesque.  At  the  same  time 
I^mmond  was  attacked  by  muiy  thao- 
l(^ans  on  account  of  his  too  close  ad- 
herence to  Darwin  and  Herbert  Spencer. 
With  the  publication  of  '  The  Ascent  of 
Man '  Drummond's  career  as  a  public  teacher 
virtually  ended,  and  though  he  still  took  a 
very  keen  iutereat  in  evangelical  work,  and 
especially  in  the  boys'  brigade  at  Qlai^w, 
founded  in  1686,  he  was  soon  to  be  pro- 
strated by  a  painful  and  abnormal  malady, 

froduced  by  a  malignant  growth  of  the  bones. 
Q  1696  he  travelled  to  Biarrits  and  Dax, 
and  was  then  taken  to  Tonbridge  Wells, 
where  he  died  unmarried  on  11  Biuch  1897. 
He  was  buried  in  Gfarqrfriara  churchyard, 
Stiriing. 

Bnunmond  was  great  as  a  teadier,  much 
less  by  his  books,  apod  though  his  writing 
was,  than  1^  his  life  and  examplo.  His 

influence  upon  young  men  was  of  the  moat 
vivid  kind,  and  the  impulse  that  he  gave 
to  the  higher  life  among  the  students  at 
Edinburgh  University  vras  perhaps  his  finest 
achievement  Then  an  two  portraits  in 
the  '  Life  of  Henry  Drummond^  by  George 
Adam  Smith. 

[Smith's  lifo  of  Drammo&d,  1S69 ;  The  Ideal 
Lire,  1897,  with  Memorial  Sketches  by  Dr. 
Bobertson  Miooll  and  Ian  Sbdaran ;  Times, 
IS  March  1897;  Gitanliui,  17  March  1897  ; 
Votth  American  fieview,  June  1897;  R.  A 
Watsoa's  Gospels  of  Yesterday:  Drummond, 
Spencer,  Arnold,  1898;  Cecil's  p8eadi>'Fhilo- 
Bophy,  i.  An  IriaUooalist  Trio — Kidd,  Drum- 
mond, Balfour,  1897.]  T.  S. 

DRUHMONB-HAY,  Sib  JOHN  HAV 
(1816-1893),  diplomatist,  third  son  of  Ed- 
ward William  Aoriol  Drummond-Hay  (tt, 
1646),  nephew  of  the  ninth  earl  of  Km- 
noul,  was  bom  on  1  June  1816  at  Valen- 
ciennes, where  his  father  was  major  on 
Lord  L^edoch's  staff  in  the  army  of  occu- 

Eitlon  in  France ;  afterwards  he  was  Lord- 
^on  clerk  at  Edinbu^b,  where  he  knew 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  Cockbum,  and  others,  and 
in  1829  he  became  consul-general  of  Mo- 
rocco. His  mother  was  Louisa  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Joba  Thomasou,  d^uty  com- 
missary-generaL 

He  was  educated  at  die  Charterhouse  &om 
1837  to  1883,  when  he  jomed  his  father  at 
Tangier;  he  entered  the  diplomatic  service 
as  attachd  under  Ponsonby  and  afterwards 
Stratford  Canning  at  Constantinople  in  1840, 
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daring  most  part  of  which  year  he  was  etn- 
plpyed  in  Egypt. 

But  it  was  witii  Moioceo  that  Drummond- 
Ha^'a  life  was  mainly  identified.  After  a 
Tisit  to  England,  Stockholm,  and  Oc^n- 
ha^n,  he  was  izt  1844  s^t  to  Morocco  as 
assistant  to  the  coiuul-general.  He  became 
oon«ul-general  himself  in  1846,  and  subse- 
quently he  was  chargS  d'affaires,  1847-60, 
minister  resident,  1860-72,  and  finally  mini- 
ster plraiipotentiary,  1872-^.  During  his 
lon^  residence  in  the  country  he  did  much 
to  improve  its  lelaUiMS  with  Eur^ean 
powers.  Besides  acting  for  England,  he 
was  also  agent  in  Morocco  for  Austria  and 
Denmark.  He  was  the  first  to  break  through 
the  custom  of  envoys  of  presenting  their  cre- 
dentials to  the  saltan  on  th^  Knees.  In 
1844  he  vainly  attranpted  to  arrange  terms 
between  the  nenoh  and  the  Moora  before 
the  bombardment  of  Mogador  by  the  Prince 
de  Joinville  on  16  Aug.  In  the  same  year 
he  imhiished  his  '  Western  Barbary ;  or,  its 
Wild  Tribes  and  Savaffe  Animals '  (London, 
I6mo),  which  reached  a  second  edition  in 
1861,  and  was  translated  into  French  in 
1844,  and  into  Spanish  in  1669.  In  1846 
h«  was  concerned  in  the  negotiation  of  con- 
ventoins  between  Morocco  and  Denmark, 
Sweden  and  Spain,  and  in  December  1866 
negotiated  a  general  treaty  and  convention 
of  commerce  between  Great  Britain  and 
Morocco  (Hebtslbt,  Treaties,  x.  903,  xL 
425).  In  1848  Hay  published  his 'Journal 
of  an  E^^edition  to  the  Court  of  Morocco ; ' 
other  parte  of  his  '  Jouznala'form  tiiebaua 
of  die' Mjomoir' of  Hay  published  inlSBfl^ 
whidi '  not  only  affords  vuuable  insight  into 
local  politics  and  character,  bnt  contwns  a 
nnmber  of  original  reflections  from  the  diaries 
and  letters  m  a  keen  and  careful  student' 
(MEAXiiT,p.479).  He  was  created  E.C.B.  on 
SO  May  1863,  G.C.M.G.  on  4  Deo.  1884,  and 
was  also  E.G.O.  o£  the  Danebrog.  On  his 
retirement  he  was  on  3  Aug.  188o  sworn  of 
the  privy  council.  For  some  years  before 
his  retirement  he  wielded  in  Morocco  an 
influence  commensurate  with  his  great  na- 
tural abilities,  long  residence  in  thecountir, 
and  perfect  knowledge  of  the  people.  He 
died  at  his  seat,  Wedderbum  Caatle,  Duns, 
N.B.,on  27  Nov.  1893;  aportrait  is  prefixed 
to  his  '  Memoir,' 

'  He  married,  in  1846,  Annette,  daughter 
of  IL  Gaxytoieen,  of  Oopenhageo,  privy 
ooundllor  to  the  king  of  Denmaiv. 

[Hemcdr  by  his  tvo  daoghters,  1896 ;  Burke's 
Fterage,  189S  ;  Ann.  Ileg.  1898,  ii.  203 ;  Times, 
29  Nov.  1893 ;  S.i:Ano-Puole'8  Life  of  Stratford 
Canning;  Bndgett  Heakii^s  Mooriifh  Empire, 
1899,  ponim.]  J.  M.  £. 


DUDLEY,  Sib  HENBY  (d.  1666  ?),  con- 
mizmtor,  was  apparently  third  son  of  John 
Sutton  de  Dudtoy,  seventh  baron  DucUey, 
known  as  '  lord  Quondam,'  and  his  wife 
CecUy,  daughter  of  Thomas  Gr^,  marquis 
of  Dorset  [see  under  Dttsist,  John  (Suttoh) 
de  n401>-1487)J  His  father  and  John 
Dudley,  duke  of  Northumberland,  were  both 
great-grandsons  of  John  (Sutton)  de  Dudley 
(1401  P-1487),  and  they  were  also  related 
on  their  mothers'  side,  Nor^umberland's 
being  Elizabeth,  sister  of  John  Grey,  vis- 
count Lisle ;  hence  Dudley  is  often  called 
Northumberland's  cousin  (cf.  SarL  MS. 
806,  ff.  46-7).  His  brother  George  was  a 
knight  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  (ux^  State 
Fapen,  For.  1660-1 ,  p.  473 ;  Notet  and  Queriea, 
l8t8er,x.2O0).  The  Henry  Dudley  referred 
to  as  commanding  a  hundred  men  in  1646 
(Aett  P.O.  164S-7,  p.  164)  was  probably 
Northumberland's  ^dest  son  Henry  who 
was  slain  at  Boulogne  in  that  year,  having 
married  Winilred  {d.  1678),  daughter  oT 
Richard,  first  baron  Bich  [q.  v.],  and  after^ 
wards  wife  of  Roger,  second  baron  Nuth 
[q.  V.];  on  him  Leland  wrote  his  'Ifsenia 
m  Mortem '  (printed  in  Heame'e  edition  of 
Rous,  pp.  236-6) ;  but  the  subject  of  this 
article  came  into  notice  eariy  in  £dward  Vl'a 
reign.  Early  in  1647  he  was  captain  of  the 
guards  at  Boulogne,  and  on  2  Dec.  he 
was  paid  42^  10«.,  and  on  6  Dec.  6^, 
'  in  reward  for  his  Majesties  secrete  a^res. 
Before  24  June  1660  he  was  app<Hnted  cap- 
tain of  the  guard,  and  on  19  July  foUowinff 
was  granted  S00£.  'towards  the  payment  m 
his  drats  and  an  annuity  of  80/.  a  year  till 
be  be  better  provided'  {AsU  P.C.  1647-60, 
pp.  148-9;  1660-2,  pp.  66,  87).  In  Septemr- 
1660  he  aoeompanied  the  vidame  of 
CSiartres  to  Scotland,  and  in  the  following 
January  was  sent  in  his  train  to  France, 
receiving  private  instructions  from  Sir  John 
Mason  how  to  collect  secret  information 
during  his  visit  (id.  pp.  121,  203).  In  May 
1661  he  was  made  captain  of  Guisnes,  and 
on  11  Oct.  following  he  was  knighted  at 
Hampton  Court  on  the  same  day  that  bis 
cousin  was  created  duke  of  Northumberiaud. 
On  26  March  1662  he  was  appointed  vice- 
admiral  of  the  narrow  seas  and  sent  to  sea 
with  four  ships  and  two  barques  to  protect 
English  meronandiae;  he  almost  inunediately 
captured  two  Flemish  pirates  and  brou^t 
l^em  into  Dover.  On  10  Aug.  fi)llowm|; 
he  was  agun  sent  to  Guisnes  to  protect  it 
against  a  threatened  attach  from  the  French 
(%.  1663-4,  p.  23 ;  Ut  Sem.  qf  Edward  VI, 
pp.  407,  443).  He  was  arrested  there  on 
26  July  1663  and  brought  to  the  Tower  on 
6  Aug.,  but  having  taken  no  part  in 
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Northumberland's  conspiracy  he  was  re- 
leased on  18  Oct.  following;  {Aets  P.O. 
1662-4,  p.  816;  Machtit,  Diary,  p.  89; 
CAron.  Queen  Jane,  pp.  82, 176), 

Dudley  does  not  appear  to  have  taken 
may  part  in  WyatVs  oonq^racy,  but  tiie 
proBBure  of  debt  drove  him  into  troawm. 
Early  in  1666  he  seems  to  have  been  ont- 
lawea  on  aeooont  of  diese  debts,  and  aboot 
the  same  time  he  derised  his  plot  for  robbing 
the  ezcheqoer,  marrying  the  princess  Eliza- 
beth to  Courtenay,  and  deposing  Philip  and 
Mary.  His  principal  assoeiates  were  John 
Throckmorton,  Cniistopher  AshtotL  his 
brothei^in-law,  Sir  Henry  Kiliigrew  [q.  v.\ 
Sir  Anthony  Kinnton  [q.  v.],  and  Ricnard 
Uvedale[q.v.]  With  Uvedale's  help  DadlOT 
crossed  toVrance  to  seelc  aid  from  Henry  II, 
but  hia  plot  was  betrayed  in  March,  and 
on  4  Apnl  DudlOT-  was  proclaimed  a  tittitor. 
On  the  6th  Nicholas  Wotton  [q.  t.]  was 
ordered  to  demand  his  extradition,  bat  the 
fVanoh  Idnff  leoeiTed  him  well,  mwB  him 
fifteen  hunared  crowns,  and  made  him  a 
gentleman  of  the  privy  chamber.  Dudley 
oontinned  his  intrigaes  in  France,  tampering 
irith  the  En^h  nrrisona  at  Calais,  Gnisnes, 
and  Hammes,  where  his  brother  Edward 
(Sattom)  de  Dudley,  baron  Dudlcr,  was  cap- 
tain. He  also  appears  to  have  taken  to  the 
sea  and  joined  the  French  in  plundering 
English  and  Spanish  commerce  (Coubtt, 
Drake  and  the  Tudor  Havy,  i.  101  n.,  182). 
He  remained  in  Henry's  service  after  EliziU 
beth's  accesMon,  and  on  7  June  1669  was 
reported  to  be  practising  '  for  new  credit, 
espedally  with  toe  cardinal  of  Lorraine  and 
the  duke  of  Quise' <Ca^  State  Papere,  For. 
1668-9,  p.  806).  In  the  same  month  he 
made  overtures  to  Sir  Nicholas  Throckmor- 
ton [q.  v.]  for  re-enteringthe  Rnylish  service, 
bat  in  Moranber  1661  he  was  m  prison  in 
the  Caifttelet  for  debt  1661-S^  p.  418). 
He  seems,  however,  to  have  returned  to 
England  before  16G4  (Col.  Siimawm  M8S. 
i.  864)  and  to  have  died  soon  afterwards. 
He  is  said  to  have  married  a  sister  of  his 
fellow-conspirator,  Christopher  Ash  ton,  but 
is  not  known  to  have  left  issue. 

Dudley  has  been  generally  confused  with 
his  distant  relative,  Lobd  Hbnbt  Dudlbt 
(1631  P-1667),  the  fourth  son  of  the  duke  of 
Northumbek'lMid,  who  was  arrested  in  En^ 
land  on  26  July  1663  for  complicity  in  his 
Cither's  conspiracy  and  imprisoned  in  the 
Tower.  On  13  Nov.  following  he  was 
tried  for  treason  witii  his  brothers,  and  was 
condemned  to  be  hanged  at  Tyburn  ('  fiaga 
de  Secretts  *  in  Dep.  Keeper's  Fourth  Rep., 
App.  it  237-8).  He  was  pardoned  in  me 
following  year,  and  on  6  June  1664  was  pe^ 


mitted  to  hoar  mass  in  the  Tower  chapel. 
After  his  release  he  joined  the  English  forces 
fighting  with  the  Spanish  against  France, 
and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  St.  Quintin 
on  10  Aug.  1657.  He  married  Mai^ret, 
only  ^ngnter  of  Ind-cfaaaoellor  Audley, 
but  left  no  iasue,  his  widow  marrying  as  her 
second  busbaua  Thomas  Howud,  fourth 
dnke  of  Norfolk  [q.  v.]  (Maohut,  Dta/y, 
pp.  87, 48, 147, 160, 859 ;  Chron.  Qaeen  Jane, 
pp.  27,  82 ;  AeU  P.O.  1664-6,  88,  101 ; 
BuTBBOon,  AudUy  Bad,  pp.  27,  296). 

[Authorities  dted ;  Oal.  State  I^ipors,  Dom. 
1547-80,  For.  lfi47-70,  and  Venetian  vol.  vi. ; 
TTilliam  Salt,  Archsol.  Soc.  Publ.  iz.  98-104; 
Oal.  Hatflald  MSS.  i.  112,  UZ,  Tmmler'ft 
Hiit.  of  Dudley  Csstl*  ;  Adlaid's  Sntton-Dud. 
leys;  Yemey  f^wrs  (CamdMifloe.);  Notes  and 
Qneries,  7th  b«  n.  848.  477.  xU.  68.1 
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DUFF,  Sib  ROBERT  WILLIAM, 
for  8(»ne  time  styled  Robbbx  Williak 
Don  Abbbobombt  (1886-1696),  governor 
of  New  South  Wales,  bom  at  Fettereaso  in 
Kincardineshire  on  8  May  1886,  was  the 
only  son  of  Arthur  Duff  {^d.  1869)  of  Qlas- 
saugh  in  Banfishire,  by  his  wife  Elisabeth 
id.  1638^,  daughter  of  John  Innea  of  Gorvie, 
Kincarduieshira.  His  father  assumed  the 
name  of  Aberoromby  on  succeeding  to  the 
estates  of  his  mother,  Mary,  wife  of  Robert 
WiUiam  Duff  (S.  1834),  and  only  ohOd  of 
George  Morrison  of  Haddo,  by  his  wife  Jane, 
eldest  daughter  of  Ceoeral  J ames  Abercroml^ 
(d.  23  April  1781)  of  Olassangfa.  Robert 
was  educated  at  Blackheath  school,  and  in 
1848  entered  the  navy.  He  attained  the 
rank  of  sub-lieutenant  in  May  1864,  and 
that  of  lieutenant  on  6  Jan.  1866,  and  re- 
tired with  that  <^  oommander  in  1866.  The 
death  of  bu  nnele,  Robert  Dnff,  <m  80  Deo. 
1670,  made  him  owner  of  Fettereaso,  and  on 
succeeding  him  be  disemitinned  the  use  of 
tiie  surname  Abercromby. 

On  1  May  1861  he  was  returned  to  pariia- 
ment  for  Banfishire  in  the  liberal  interest, 
and  xetuned  his  seat  until  his  appointment 
as  governor  of  New  South  Wales.  He  was 
apixonted  junior  lord  of  the  treaaurv  in  1882, 
acting  as  liberal  whip,  a  post  whion  he  held 
until  the  defeat  of  tnia  government  in  June 
1886.  On  Qladstone's  resuming  office  he 
was  nominated  junior  lord  of  the  admiralty 
on  16  Feb.  1886,  going  out  of  office  in  July. 
In  1802  Duff  was  made  e  privy  councillor, 
and  offered  a  post  in  the  household,  whidb 
I  he  declined. 

On  23  Feb.  1693  he  waa  appointed  go- 
'  vemor  of  New  South  Wales  as  aaceessor  to 
I  Victor  Albert  (}eoiseChild-Vil]ier8,Beventh 
'  earl  of  Jenay.  He  arrived  at  Sydney  in 
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die  Puanuttta  on  29  Mar.  Before  leeTing 
England  he  was  oreated  G.O.M.a.  Hib  tenn 
of  mBco  was  ohief^  marlred  1^  his  permitting 
the  premier,  Sir  Qeo^  DibM,  to  obtun  the 
prorogation  of  parliunent  on  8  Dec  1898, 
after  that  minister  had  incurred  a  rote  of 
censure.  In  July  1694,  after  his  ministry 
had  fiuled  to  carry  tiie  general  election,  Dibbs 
desired  Duff  to  nominate  soTeral  persons  to 
the  legisktiTe  council  on  his  reoommrada- 
tbn.  Duff  declined  to  accede  to  his  wish 
on  the  ground  that  the  ministiT  had  been 
condemned  by  the  railony,  and  in  ccmse- 
quence  Dibbs  and  hia  ooUeagues  resigned. 

Duff  died  at  Sydney  cm  16  Mardi  1896, 
and  was  traiporarily  buried  in  the  Wavraley 
cemetery  on  17  March,  his  remains  bun^ 
aftennrds  renuyred  to  Scotland.  After  his 
death  SirFMniek  Darley,  the  chief  justice, 
was  sworn  lientaunt-goVmior.  On  21  Feb. 
1671  Duff  married  Louise,  youngest  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  William  Scott,  ninth  bsrt.  of  An- 
erom  in  Bozbunlishire.  By  her  he  had 
three  sons,  the  eulest  Robert  William,  and 
fbor  daughtere. 

[Sydney  Morning  Herald,  18  March  1891; 
Helboame  Argne,  16,  18  March  1896;  Times, 
16,  18  March  189£  ;  Official  Beturn  of  Members 
of  Parliament;  Fbstet's  Scottish  Members  of 
Pari.]  K  L  O. 

DUTFIEU),  ALEXANDER  JAMES 
(1821-1690),  Spanish  scholar  and  mining 
engineer,  was  bom  in  1821  at  Tettenhalf, 
near  W(dTeihanipton  in  Staffordshire.  After 
some  study  with  a  view  to  the  clerical  pro> 
fesnon,  he  married  and  emigrated  to  Smith 
America,  He  remained  some  years  in 
Bolina  and  Peru  ennged  as  a  mining  che- 
nus^  and  acquired  almowledge  of  Spanish. 
During  tins  poiod  he  intererted  himself  in 
numerous  enterprises,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  was  an  attempt,  which 
proTcd  unsuccessful,  to  introduce  alpacas 
into  Australia.  He  several  times  nsited 
Brisbane,  and  on  one  occasion  made  a  six 
months'  cruise  on  a  vessel  employed  in  the 
trade  to  supply  coolie  labour  for  the  sugar 
plantations,  and  furnished  the  Queensland 

S>Temment  with  a  report  on  that  subject, 
ubsequently  he  travelled  in  Spain  and 
other  countries,  and  for  some  time  held  an 
upointment  under  the  gOTamment  <tf 
Chmada. 

In  1877  Dnflield  ntodneed  at  Lmdoii,  in 
coUaboratum  with  Mr.  Walter  Herries  Pol- 
lock, a  novel  entitled '  Masston :  a  Story  of 
these  Modem  Days,'  and  in  the  same  year  ap- 
peared '  Peru  in  the  Guano  Age :  being  a 
short  Account  of  a  recent  Visit  to  the 
Ouano  Deposits,  witii  some  Befleotions  on 


the  Honey  they  have  produced  and  the  Uses 
to  which  it  has  beoi  aj^died;'  a  aecfmd 
monograph  on  Fem  was  published  in  1881 
under  the  title  '  The  Prospects  of  Fern,  the 
End  of  the  Guano  Age  and  a  Description 
t^eteof^  with  some  Account  of  the  Guano 
Deposits  and  "  Nitrate "  Plains.'  In  1880 
he  issued  a  work  advocating  a  scheme  by 
which  English  parishes  mi|^t  purchase  land 
in  Canada  for  the  profitable  employment  of 
paupers  and  workhouse  children;  this  was 
entitled  *  Needless  Misery  at  Home  and 
abounding  Treasure  in  the  West  under  our 
own  Flsf ;  Old  Town  and  New  Domains,  or 
Birmingham  and  Canada  revisited.' 

In  the  following  year  Ihiifield  pablished 
a  translation  of  'Don  Quixote.'  Nearly 
twoity  vears  before,  during  his  travek  in 
Spain,  ne  had  omewved  ue  idea  of  the 
tratukUon,  and  the  work  was  began  in  ooa- 
junction  with  Mr.  H.  Watts,  but  di^rences 
arose,  with  tim  result  that  the  translators 
finished  their  labours  independently,  and 
two  versions  appeared.  Duffield's  version, 
which  he  dedicated  to  Gladstone,  bore  the 
title,  <  The  Ingenious  Knight  Don  Quixote 
de  la  Maneha,  a  New  Translation  from  the 
Originalfi  of  1606  and  1608,  with  some  Note* 
of  Bowie,  J.  A.  Pellicer,  Clemenein,  and 
others'  (1881,  8  vols.)  The  rendering  of 
the  text  was  accurate  and  careful  and  was 
preceded  by  an  elaborate  introduction  whidi 
compared  the  original  text  with  previous 
translations  of  importance,  and  by  a  biblio- 
graphical account  of  the  books  of  chivalry 
connected  with  the  story.  The  passigee  in 
verse  were  rendered  by  James  Young  Gnbstm 
[q.v.l  In  the  same  year,  1881,  Dumeldpnb- 
lishea  'Don  Quixote,  his  Oitios  and  OiMn^ 
mentators,  with  a  brief  Account  of  the 
Minor  Works  of  Oemntes  and  a  Statement 
of  the  Aim  of  the  greatest  of  them  all,'  a 
treatise  more  remarkable  for  enthusiasm  than 
for  sound  critical  judgment. 

Dut&eld's  other  wonts  inol  ude '  The  Beauty 
of  the  World:  a  Story  of  this  Generation, 
1886  [1885],  3  vols. ;  and  '  Recollections  of 
Travels  Abroad,'  with  a  map,  1869.  He  aloo 
contributed  a  note  on  'The  Lost  Art  of 
Hardening  Copper '  to  Dr.  Heinrioh  Schlie- 
mann's  '  Ilios ;  the  City  and  Ooun^  of  the 
Trojans'  (Leipxig,  1880}. 

He  died  at  the  ub  of  oxty^eight,  after  a 
brief  iUness,  on  9  Oct.  1690. 

[Works  as  cited  above;  Atbenteam,  1890,  ii. 
S14 ;  Timem,  11  and  17  Oct.  1890  ;  Chamber^* 
Biographical  Diet  1897.]  C.  E.  H. 

DU  HAUBIEB,  GEORGE  LOUIS 
PALMELLA  BUS80N  (1884-1896),  artist 
in  bUok  and  white  and  novelist,  was  bom  in 
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Paris  OD  6  Blarch  1634.  HU  grandbther, 
deeoendad  from  an  old  Fmich  flunify  of  no- 
bility, had  an  intenat  in  aome  ffla»-worlu 
in  Ai^o.  01asa4>loiring  was  iaea  a  mono- 
poly of  the  gtntiUkMimetf  and  no  commoner 
might  eogBM  in  it.  Ue  fled  to  England 
during  the  French  rerolution,  bat  returned 
to  France  in  1816,  and  died  holding  the 
post  of  schoolmaster  at  Tours.  His  son, 
Louis  Mathurin,  G^rge*»  fiither,  derired 
some  income  £rom  the  jflass-works,  but 
never  greatly  prospraed,  owing  to  a  talent  for 
making  inventions  which  proTodansucceasM. 
He  married  an  Englishwoman,  Miss  Ellen 
Clarke,  and  became  a  naturalised  Englishman. 
They  had  three  children,  two  sons  and  a 
daughter,  of  whom  George  was  the  eldest. 
The  children  grew  up  equally  oonvsrsant 
with  both  languages^  and  uecH^  spoke  Eng- 
lish widiont  the  slightest  fbru^  aocant. 
When  he  was  five  yews  old  his  puents 
oame  to  England,  and  lived  for  a  time  in 
the  house  in  Devonshire  Terruse,  B&zy  lebone 
Boad,  where  Dickens  afterwards  resided. 
Bat,  the  father's  pecuniary  position  not  im- 
provitv,  the  family  returned  to  Franoe,  living 
for  a  while  in  Boult^e,  and  afterwards  in 
Paris,  where  George  went  to  school,  between 
1847  and  1861,  in  the  Pension  Froussard,  in 
the  Avenue  du  Bois  de  Boulogne.  This 
school-life  is  described  in  the  '  Martian,'  as 
the  earlier  days  of  childhood  are  in  '  Peter 
Ibbetson.'  In  1861  George  returned  to  Lon- 
don to  study  chemistry  at  University  Col- 
lege, under  uie  direction  of  Dr.  Williamson, 
where  he  was  a  fellow-student  of  Sir  Henry 
Bosooe.  Later,  in  1864,  his  fiitJier,  who 
was  bent  on  his  ton  beoominff  a  man  of 
snenoe,  |«ovided  him  with  a  luontory  of 
hie  own  m  Bard's  Yard,  BuoUenbiny.  He 
had  been,  acocH-ding  to  his  awn  aooonnt,  a 
most  unsatisfmctory  student  while  at  the 
college,  his  real  bias  bdng  all  the  time  for 
the  art  he  subsequently  followed.  He  drew 
caricatures  of  £is  teachers  which  amused 
them  much,  though,  as  du  Maurier  used 
carefully  to  add,  *  they  did  not  see  them  ali* 
His  work  at  assaying  in  his  private  labora- 
toi7  was  to  prove  not  more  successfuL 

In  1866  dn  Maurier  lost  his  father^  and 
his  scientiflo  career  closed.  For  a  while  he 
seems  to  have  thooi^t  of  adopting  the  pro- 
fesuon  of  a  singer,  for  he  had  inherited  m>m 
his  father  a  tenor  voice  of  great  beauty,  and 
much  charm  in  -the  use  of  it;  but  wisra 
counsels  prevuled,  and  he  returned  to  Paris 
and  entraed  the  studio  of  the  eminent 
teadier  Olqrre.  Many  of  his  experiences 
while  there  were  recorded  long  afterwards 
with  great  nvadty  and  ehaim  in  the  p^fee 
of*Inlby.'  In  Paris  he  made  the  ae^uunt- 


ance  of  many  who  were  to  become  his  life* 
loi^f  Mends,  inbla^iw  the  late  Mr.  T.  R. 
Lanont,  Mr.  Thomas  Armslxong,  O.B.,  who 
was  not,  however,  a  pupU  of  Gleyre,  Mr. 
Whistler,  and  Mr.  (now  Sir  Edward)  Poyn- 
ter.  After  one  year  of  this  Quartier  Latin 
existence  he  left  Paris  in  1867  with  his 
mother  for  Antwerp,  where  he  worked  in 
the  class-rooms  of  the  Antwerp  Academy 
under  De  Keyser  and  Van  Lerius.  In  1869, 
while  drawing  in  the  studio,  he  was  sud- 
denly deprived  of  the  sight  of  one  eye  by 
'detachment  of  the  retina.'  The  oculists 
whom  he  consulted — among  them  the  famous 
expertoatMalinesand  Diisseldoif—- gave  him 
no  great  assurance  of  preserving  the  other 
eye,  but  it  remained,  with  some  occasional 
intervals  of  trouble,  sufficient  for  his  work 
duriitf  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

In  1860 da  Bfaurier  came  to  England,  and 
in  the  autumn  began  to  do  book  illuetrationi^ 
appearingfor  the  first  time  in  tbe  pages  of 
*  Chice  a  Week,'  a  ^teriodical  remarkml^  in 
its  fiiBt  series,  for  its  wood-engravings  nom 
drawings  by  Millais,  Fred.  Walker,  Keme, 
Pinwell,  Sandys,  and  other  artiste  of  emi- 
nence. Du  Haurier's  first  contribution  was 
in  September  1860,  illustrating  an  oriental 
tale  in  verse  by  Sir  John  Bowring.  In  the 
October  followmg  wpeared  his  first  contri- 
bution to  '  Puncm,'  for  which  he  continued 
to  draw  as  an  occasional  contributor,  largely 
of  initial  letters  and  the  like,  imtil  he  joined 
the  staff  four  vears  later.  Du  Maurier's 
first  drawing  (October  1860,  xxxix.  140),  of 
an  inddent  recorded  to  have  happened  to 
himself  and  Mr.  WhisUer  in  a  {^otogra^ter's 
studio,  it  must  be  admitted  gave  but  little 
piomise  of  the  knowledge  of  the  figure  and 
the  sense  of  beuity  vbion.  he  was  to  deveh^ 
later. 

Meantime,  his  work  on  '  Once  a  Week,' 
'Punch,'  and  other  miscellaneous  publications 

i'ustifying  the  step,  he  married,  in  1863, 
iimma,  daughter  of  Mr.  William  Wight- 
wick.  Tlie  young  couple  took  up  their  abode 
in  Great  KusseU  Street,  Bloomebury  (over 
'  Peara's  Soap '),  where  they  resided  for  the 
next  four  years. 

In  1864  John  Leech  died,  and  du  Maurier 
was  at  once  chosen  to  succeed  him  at  the 
'  Punch '  table.  From  this  time  forward  bis 
{ffogress  in  draughtsmanship  was  steady  and 
rapid.  The  continual  practice  and  intense 
devotion  to  his  art  soon  had  results  which 
are  traceable  by  all  who  consult  the  five  or 
ux  volumes  of'  Punch'  following  his  elec- 
tion to  the  8ta£  Mark  Lemon  had  en* 
counted  him  fnm  the  first  to  cultivate  the 
naeraal  and  poetical  side  of  his  talent. 
'Let  others  be  funny '  was  the  editor's  advice  j 
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'  mate  it  mur  task  to  show  us  the  Beanti- 
ftd.'  ProDably  at  that  moment  Hark  Lamm 
hardly  guessed  what  would  prore  the  range 
ud  Tanetj  of  da  Maariw'B  bumour.  For  a 
while,  at  least,  he  did  not  seek  his  subjects 
mainly  in  the  drawing-rooms  of  the  fashion- 
able world.  A  sense  of  the  grotesque,  and 
of  a  field  for  caricature  in  the  animal  world, 
afforded  him  opportunity  for  all  sorts  of 
humorous  inventKm,  and  the  abundance  and 
excellence  of  his  work  in '  Punch's  Almanack ' 
for  1666  must  have  been  a  surroise  eren  to 
those  who  knew  him  beet.  Meantime  a 
new  talent  was  declaring  itself. 

In  Januarr  1S66  appeared  in  'Punch' 
some  delightful  verses  in  Ooekney  French, 
'L'Onglay  k  Parry.'  The  possession  of  a 
talent  boUi  for  tmso  and  Wow  (uid  he  was 
all  his  lifo  »  constant  and  aisoaniTe  ZMder) 
had  indeed  a  distinct  influence  from  the  first 
on  his  development  as  a  hnmwous  artist. 
These  gifts,  however,  remained  as  yet  all  but 
unknown  to  the  general  reader.  But  his 
eoUeagoes  on '  Fuwsh '  knew  them  well,  and 
more  than  cme  editor  under  whom  he  swed 
uj^ed  him  to  take  a  writer's  saluyand  be  on 
the  literary  as  well  as  on  the  artistic  staff, 
It  was  known  also  to  his  friends  that  he 
found  comfort  in  the  knowledge  that,  if  his 
only  workiiw  eve  should  ever  fail  him,  he 
had  a  Beoond  talent  to  which  he  might  have 
recourse  for  a  livelihood.  A  paper  contri- 
buted by  him  to  '  Once  a  Week,'  as  early  aa 
1860,  on  the  subject  of  a  so-called  gold  mine 
in  Devonshire  which  he  was  sent  down  as 
analyst  to  report  upon,  and  in  which,  to  the 
dismay  of  the  directors,  he  could  detect  no 
tnoe  of  gold,  displays  mncli  of  the  humour 
and  ease  of  st^  which  he  was  to  exhiUt 
thirty  years  later  in  '  Peter  Ibhetson.'  For 
verse,  both  sentimental  and  humorous,  his 
was  no  lees  marked ;  and  very  early  in 
association  with  '  Punch '  he  contributed 
an  admirable  parody  on  Ae  ballad  style  of 
William  IVIoms  [g.  v.  Suppl.]  in  his '  Legend 
of  Camelot,'  illustrated  by  himself  in  happy 
imitation  of  the  pre-Rwaelites.  And  in 
the  meanwhile  the  pains  he  took  in  compos- 
ing the '  Legends '  to  his  drawings  haa  no 
small  share  (as  he  told  the  present  writer) 
in  truning  him  for  the  writing  of  dialogue 
in  the  proae  romances  of  his  later  years. 

In  1867  du  Haorier  with  his  wife  and 
young  children  removed  to  Eari's  Terrace, 
Kensmgton;  in  1670  to  Church  Bow, 
Hampstoad}  and  in  1874  to  New  Qxove 
House,  also  in  Hampstead,  somewhat  nearer 
to  the  Heath,  which  remained  their  home 
fat  twenty  T^ko-  Buring  idl  this  time  his 
•work  for  'Punch'  was  uiat  to  which  his 
moat  constant  attention  was  given;  and  by 


degrees,  as  his  friendships  molti^ied,  and 
with  them  the  zan^  of  nis  observaticn  of 
London  soeie^  widened,  he  became  more 
and  more  the  satirist  of  the  ftahionable  uid 
artistic  world,  in  which  character  he  is 
perhaps  best  remembered.  TlUs  was  a  field 
hitherto  all  but  unworked  in  the  pages  ci 
*  Punch.'  Leech  had  dealt  in  the  main  wiUi 
the  classes  below  this — the  honest  bottr- 
geome — Mr.  Brins  and  his  lilra,  such  as  had 
munly  commended  itself  to  Dickens  and  hia 
sehooL  Du  Maurier's  master  in  satire  was 
rather  Thackeray,  from  whom,  no  doubt,  he 
derived  his  fondness  for  exposing  the  hjrpo- 
erisiee  of  society.  The  insincerities  of  fashion, 
whether  in  sodal  or  artistic  luroles,  soggested 
hundreds  of  du  Manner's  drawings,  and  be 
was  never  happier  than  when  he  was 
exposiii^  the  unw(nthr  struggles  of  the 
nouveau  riots  for  social  recognition,  or  the 
extravagances  of  the  aeathetio  or  literary 
pretender.  But  in  taking  this  line  he  waa 
never  contented  vrith  the  ^fect  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  mere  pongency  of  his  satire 
or  the  humour  of  the  sitiution.  The  poblio 
were  little  aware  of  the  amount  of  duni^ 
pains,  and  work  bestowed  by  him  even  upon 
some  essentially  farivial  suDject.  He  drew 
always  from  the  living  model — he  studied 
with  the  utmost  minuteness  all  changes  of 
fashion  in  dress,  and  in  the  hoosehtud  ap> 
pointments  of  modem  luxury,  making  his 
long  career  in '  Punch '  of  the  greatest  value 
to  niture  students  of  the  manners  and  cna- 
toms  of  English  society  during  the  last 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  and,  eom- 
tnaed  witii  this  &stidious  attentum  to  detail, 
be  never  forgot  Mark  Lenum's  inQtinetion  to 
attract  and  charm  by  hia  sense  and  love  of 
the  beautiful.  There  never  were  so  many 
lovely  women,  handsome  men,  engaging 
children  in  society  at  any  one  moment  as 
du  Maurier's  drawmgs  would  lead  ns  to  sup- 
pose. But  the  omsciousness  of  this  fact  did 
not  trouble  him.  If  objectors  had  hinted 
that  they  did  not  meet  such  in  London 
drawing-rooms,  he  would  have  replied  with 
Turner  on  a  like  occasion, '  Ah  I  but  don't 
you  wish  yon  couldF'  His  love  of  children 
and  his  knowledge  of  all  their  winning 
ways  and  occasional  foibles  gave  a  special 
character  to  all  his  work,  l^r  were  these 
atudied  merely  for  the  purposes  of  his 
calling.  Himself  a  devoted  husband  and 
frther,  and.  one  who  loved  home  lifo  more 
tlun  any  other  he  knew  outude  it,  he  Und 
hahituaUy  among  those  ugfats  and  soands 
and  inadents  of  which  he  discerned  the 
pathetic  and  humorous  sides,  and  which  he 
rejoiced  to  perpetuate  by  his  art. 
In  addition  to  his  vedtly  work  ia 
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'  Panch  '  dn  Manrisr  from  the  fint  year  of 
hie  .  marriage  had  done  a  conBiderable 
amount  of  magazine  illustration.  In  April 
1863  he  made  his  first  drawing  in  the 
'  ComhiU  Ifegaane'  far  a  stoiy  called  the 
^OibiMtn  Fintes,'  and  he  continaed  to  illus- 
trate stories  for  that  pericecal  t(a  more 
than  twenty  years.  AmonGT  these  were 
msAB  by  Miss  Thackeray  ^Mrs.  Richmond 
Ritdiie),  Mr.  Oeoive  MaEmith,  Mr.  Thomas 
Haxdy,  William  Black,  Mrs.  Oliphant,  Mr. 
Henry  Jamea,  and  other  writers  of  distinc- 
tion— in  many  cases  important  serials  ex- 
tending over  many  montns.  But  there  was 
none  for  whose  wntings  he  had  a  profonnder 
admiration  than  Mrs.  Oaskell.  He  illus- 
trated '  Wives  and  Daughters '  and  *  Cousin 
Phillis'  on  their  first  appearance  in  the 
maganne  (1864-6),  and  had  already  done 
the  same  service  for '  Sylvia's  Lovers '  when 
published  by  Meesrs,  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.,  in 
book  form  m  1868.  A  portioolar  interest 
bdongs  to  dn  Honrier's  drawings  for  this 
werk,  the  heroine  of  which  he  dearly  loved, 
and  after  whom  he  named  his  ssooxkI  daugh- 
ter, all  readm  (tf  Mrs.  Oaskell  are 
now  aware, '  Mcmkshaven,'  the  scene  of  the 
stfffy,  is  identical  with  the  &vonrite  water- 
mg-plaoe,  Whitby,  on  the  Yorkshire  coast. 
Whitby  was  to  beoome  in  later  years  a 
qmnal  hamit  of  du  Maurier,  and  its  ways 
and  doings  to  appear  in  delightful  fiishion 
in'Pimch.'  But  in  1668  he  had  no  personal 
knowledge  of  the  place,  or  of  its  identity 
with  Monkshaven.  Happening  one  day  to 
talk  over  the  task  before  him  with  Mr. 
Henry  Keene  (brother  of  his  friend  and 
colleague  on  '  Punch,'  Oharlee  Keene),  that 
gentleman  offered  to  laid  him  some  slntefaee 
lie  had  made  tibe  year  before  at  Whitt^, 
which  eeomed  MAj  to  retemUethedeHsri^ 
tiona  of  aoBoery  in  the  uoreL  Henee  it 
eame  abont  that  the  novel  was  iUuatnted, 
tiumgfa  the  artist  was  unaware  of  'a,  trom 
the  wecnresqne  seaport  Mrs.  OaskeU  had 
in  view.  In  1868  du  Marnier  illustrated 
*  Esmond '  (libruy  edition),  and  ten  years 
later  Thackeray's  <  BaUads '  (Edition  de  luxe), 
in  both  wiiioh  irill  be  found  some  of  his 
most  interesting  work.  Bat  he  was  never 
quite  so  suoceMfol  sa  irtieu  inrmting  as 
well  as  designing  his  subjects. 

As  years  passed  on  du  Maurier  found  less 
margin  of  tune  for  work  outside  of '  Punch.' 
Moreover,  a  new  source  of  income  was 
opened  to  him  by  the  application  of  pho- 
tography to  wood-engraving  some  thirty 
years  since.  In  the  days  of  John  Leech,  as 
afterwBfda  witii  £Sr  Jdhn  Tenniel'B  wewly 
cartoon,  the  artist  made  hia  finished  drawing 
vpMi  the  blookf  and  the  original  was  de- 


stroyed in  the  cutting.  By  the  new  method 
the  artist's  drawing  was  photographed  on  to 
the  hlock,  and  tlia  orinnal  remained  intact. 
Thus,  after  a  eectun  date  in  his  career  on 
*  Punch,'  du  Maurier  retained  his  original 
drawings,  and  as  his  reputation  and  popu- 
larity grew,  he  found  a  ready  sale  fyr  these, 
exhibitions  of  which  from  time  to  time  were 
held  at  the  fine  Art  Gallery  in  Bond  Street, 
materially  improving  da  Maimer's  tinanffial 
position.  It  IS  not  superfluous  to  mention 
this  circumstance,  seeing  that  Btxne  bic«ra- 
phieal  notices  after  his  dealli  spoke  ot  his 
career  almost  as  if  it  had  been  one  of  struggle 
and  penury  before  the  unexpected  discov^ 
at  its  dose  of  another  and  more  profitable 
talent.  But  uncertainty  as  to  the  duration 
of  his  visual  powers  had  probably  much  to 
do  with  his  ruolve  to  attempt  prose  fiction 
before  the  darker  day  should  arrive.  He  had 
already  made  an  experiment  in  aoother 
direction  by  taking  up  wate^^loor  paint- 
ing. As  early  as  1880  he  was  practiung 
occasionally  this,  to  him,  novel  art,  and  pro- 
duced a  veiy  suoeessfal  ptntrait  of  hisddest 
dauf^iter.  At  intervals  during  the  years 
that  followed  he  painted  other  portnuts  and 
five  or  six  subject  pictures,  one  or  two  oi 
them  b«ng  rmlicas  of  subjects  already 
treated  in  'Punch.'  But  he  found  that  the 
practice  necessary  for  this  less  fiuniliar  art 
involved  too  great  a  strain  upon  his  solitanr 
eye,  and  he  pursued  it  no  more  after  1889. 
It  was  about  two  years  later  that,  after  dia- 
cussing  his  chances  with  his  loyal  friend  Mr, 
Henry  James,  he  accepted  a  proposal  to 
write  a  story  for  Messrs.  Haiper,  the  well- 
known  firm  of  American  publishers.  The 
result  of  this  ofier  was  the  romance, '  Peter 
Ibbetstm,'  partly  based  upon  reccdlet^ions  oi 
liis  own  early  lifo,  blended  with  a  plot 
tnrmsg  on  a  iiuitiistie  theory  of  the  sym- 
pathetic relationsliip  of  dreams.  The  story 
at  onoe  attracted  attention,  principally  no 
doubt  from  the  former  of  the  two  elements 
just  mentioned.  The  record  of  du  Maurier's 
own  childhood  in  *  the  forties '  at  Fassy,  the 
Paris  sabnrb,  to  which,  and  to  the  kii^y 
personages  then  snmmnding  Um,  the 
machinery  of  the  tale  enahl^  him  con- 
tinaally  to  recur,  constituted  the  real  charm 
of  the  romance,  the  supernatural  portion  of 
which  was  not  conducted  with  much  art. 
The  ample  illustrations  by  the  writer,  in  his 
meet  attractive  style,  also  ocmtributed  ^teKtly 
to  its  success,  which  was  sufficient  to  mdnce 
the  publishers  to  commisuona  seomd  story, 
to  be  publisbed  in  monthly  instalments  in 
the  pages  of '  Harper's  Magasine.'  Th»  first 
diaptOTS  of  *  Trilby  *  appeamd  in  the  Januaiy 
number  for  1894. 
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In  tibft  mtemi,  howevwt  batwean  the 
■ppHnneeof  the  two  strariea,  a  new  attziety 
had  arisen  for  their  author.  In  the  winter 
of  1891-3  the  Bifht  of  the  remaining  ere 
temporarilj  fEuled,  and  for  some  six  weeks 
An  Maurier  was  absent  from  '  Punch,*  eare 
for  one  clerer  drawing  satirising  French 
sentimoit  which  had  been  some  time  'in 
stock.'  During  this  intervaJi  his  thoughts 
turned  to  lecturing  as  a  possible  resource  in 
the  event  of  his  ught  proving  irrecoverable, 
and  he  composed  a  lecture  on  social  satiric 
art,  which  he  deUvered  with  success  many 
times  in  London  and  the  ^vinces,  and 
whidi  was  published  after  his  death,  with 
ttlnstrations,  in  1898.  The  lecture  treated 
chiefly  of  John  Leech  and  Charles  Keene ; 
for  both  these  humtnistSf  and  eroeeiallv  for 
Keene  as  a  master  of  teohnique,  ne  had  the 
profoundeBt  admiiatimi.  Du  Maurier  soon 
tired,  howeTOTfC^  lecturing  as  an  ooetqiation, 
ud  on  the  hapmr  Teeorery  of  suffident  eye- 
sight he  seldom  had  recourse  to  it  agun. 

The  new  aerial, '  Trilby,'  was  from  the  be- 
ginning a  success,  and  indeed  the  first  half 
<rf  the  stoty,  which  is  by  fiur  the  better, 
marked  a  great  advance  upon  its  prede- 
cessor. The  pioture  drawn,  with  loving 
hand,  of  the  young  Englishmen  working  in 
the  French  painter's  studio  in  Paris,  and 
reproducing,  though  with  obvious  embel- 
lisnments,  tiie  auuior  himself  and  various 
old  friends  and  assodates,  including  Frede- 
rick Walker  (rect^fnisable  in  many  traits 
of  temperament  and  physique  in  the  chsr 
ncter  of  Little  Billee),  was  indeed,  in  its 
ohirf  features,  an  aetnal  tran8eri|it  of 
du  Haurier's  Quartier  Latin  e^anenees 
during  his  year  in  Gleyre's  studio.  Hardly 
a  humorous  incident  or  detail  related  vras 
new  to  the  present  writer,  who  had  heard 
them  from  du  Maurier's  lips  many  years 
before  *  Trilby '  was  writt«i  or  ima^ned. 
They  form  a  picture  of  la  me  de  Sohhne 
from  an  Englishman's  standpoint  and  sUghtly 
idealised ;  and  though  lacking  the  inventive 
genius  of  Henri  Mu^,  yet  drawn  with 
less  cynicism  in  the  humour,  and  set  in  an 
atmosphere  of  genuine  tenderness  and 
pathos.  For  the  real  charm  of  the  story 
lies  in  the  character  of  Trilby  herself — an 
absolutely  original  creation,  the  gradual 
development  of  whose  better  nature  under 
the  influence  of  her  three  devoted  Tgngii^h 
frienda  ia  an  adiieTement  not  unworthy  of 
the  sxetiBst  modem  masters  of  fiction.  It 
is  to  M  noted  that  the  siqiematural  element 
in  du  Maurier's  romance^  to  whioh  he  1^ 
parently  looked  in  the  first  instance  for  their 
attracttveness,  in  no  ease  justified  hie  ezr 
pectatiw.  ffis  truest  suooesa  was  attained 


when  he  trusted  most  simply  and  frankfy 
to  his  human  sympathies,  and  to  the 
*  ffcimiiiw  mattn  m  toniay.' 

The  melodrama  of  M.  Sreogali  and  the 
hypnotic  impossibilities  attributed  to  him 
did  not,  even  when  the  story  was  drama- 
tised, it  may  be  safoly  said,  form  the  real 
attraction  of  the  performance.  As  to  the 
chief  personages  in  '  Trilby,'  the  Laird  was 
drawn  in  bU  essential  particulars  from  the 
late  Mr.  T.  R.  Lament,  du  Maurier's  fellow- 
student  in  Paris,  and  afterwards  associate  of 
the  lioyal  Water-Colour  Society,  who  re- 
mained his  intimate  friend  in  afbra  life,  and 
survived  him  onl^  a  few  months.  The  large 
drawii^  in  'Tnll^'  of  the  head  of  the 
Lurd  IS  an  excellent  likeness  of  Mr.  La- 
zaxaA,  The  disxaeter  of  Tal^  was  drawn 
fietun  nune  than  <nie  ori^naL  The  chief  Of 
these  was  a  very  splendidly  built  and  hand- 
some athlete,  we  friend  of  Mr.  ThtHDiaa 
Armstrong  and  (Sir)  Edward  Po;pter,  who 
shared  a  studio  with  them  in  I^ris  aftiar  dn 
Maurier's  removal  to  Antwerp.  Frederick 
Walker  (the  original  of  LitUe  Billee)  was 
some  six  years  the  junior  of  du  Manner, 
and  was  never  one  of  the  "Svna  company. 

The  success  of  the  story,  starting  in  Ame- 
rica, and  passing  speedily  to  England,  proved 
overwhelming.  When  reissued  in  book 
form,  it  passed  rapidlv  from  edition  to  edi- 
tion; and  the  authors  share  of  the  profits 
Boon  sufficed  to  free  him  from  any  anxieties 
as  to  the  future  fortunes  of  his  fuuily.  And 
these  gains  were  to  recuve  considerable 
additions  from  the  auoeessf al  dramatisation 
of  the  story,  in  the  first  instance  in  America, 
under  tiie  alalfiil  handsof  Mr.  Flsul  M.  Potter. 
The  pUy  was  first  produced  in  London  by 
(Sir)  Beetbohm  Trae  at  the  Haymark^ 
Theatre,  of  which  he  wss  then  lessee,  in 
the  autumn  of  1896,  end  was  acted  for  nx 
mouths  to  overflowing  houses — ^Mr.  Tree 
plaving  Bvengalt,  Miss  Dorothea  Baird 
TrilW,  and  Mr.  Lionel  Brough  and  Mr, 
Charles  Allan,  as  well  as  the  author's  stm, 
Mr.  Gerald  du  Maurier,  adding  materially 
to  the  strength  of  the  oast. 

It  was  mevitable,  after  the  immense 
popularity  of  *  Trilby,'  that  liberal  ofiers 
should  be  t^tun  made  to  du  Maurier  for  a 
successor  to  it.  Tempted  by  these  otEea  be 
at  once  addressed  himself  to  tiie  task,  though 
with  kss  appstite  end  more  misgivinn  than 
hefiwe.  The  inordinate  saoeesB  of 'Trilby' 
was  no  RTMt  aouxoe  of  gntifiestion  to  him. 
His  aruBtio  conscioice  was  not  quite  at 
ease,  and  his  own  practised  critical  insight 
could  not  but  remind  him  that  such  sudden 
triom^is  had  not  fallen  to  the  lot  of  those 
masters  of  fiction  on  whom  he  had  chiefly 
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baaed  hia  st^le.  'Thackeray,'  he  would 
aometimee  gnmly  observe,  'never  had  a 
boom  I'  He  penisted,  faowereT^  with  hia 
taak,  and  completed  the  whole  text  of  "The 
Hartian,'  together  with  a  portion  of  the 
illustrations,  the  first  instalment  of  iHiiohf 
in  'Har|>er'8  Magazine,'  appeared  a  f^daya 
after  his  death  I 

Meanwhile,  his  work  for  'Punch'  remain- 
ing constant,  with  the  addition  of  hia  novels 
and  their  Ulustrations,  he  hod  tried  bit 
strength  to  the  utmost.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  the  autumn  of 1896,  whenhe  was  staying 
with  hisfamilyathis&vonriteresortf'Whttbj, 
that  serious  apprehensions  were  felt.  In  Sep- 
tember he  returned,  by  medical  advice,  to 
hia  home  in  London,  then  in  Oxford  Square, 
Hyde  Park,  whither  he  had  removed  from 
Hampatead  in  1894,  and  he  died  there  of 
inflammation  of  the  heart  on  6  Oct.  1696. 
His  remains  were  cremated,  and  his  ashes 
intored  three  dm  later  beneath  a  email  yew 
tree  in  the  pariah  chnrdi^wd of  Hampstead. 

Ho  artist  of  du  Manner's  generation  was 
more  justly  loved  by  his  personal  friends  or 
had  made  a  larger  circle  of  unknown  iriends 
by  the  pleasure  he  had  afforded  everv  week 
for  more  than  thirty  years.  And  it  is 
not  unfur  to  du  Mauri»'s  undeniable  lite- 
rary gift  to  predict  that  on  his  long  and 
remarkable  connection  with  satiric  art  in 
the  pages  of  'Punch'  his  &me  will  ulti- 
mately rest.  A  recognised  lover  and  foUowM 
of  Thackeray,  he  resembled  that  eminent 
master  mare  nearly  when  he  used  the  pendl 
than  when  he  used  the  pen.  Thackeray's 
own  definition  of  snobbishness, '  a  mean  ad- 
nixation  of  mean  thii^'funu  in  ita  largest 
intflfpretation  the  vioe  or  fbtble  which  du 
Manrier  loved  best  to  illus^te.  And  wben^ 
aseftenhappened,ittooktIiefDnnofin8dence 
or  meanness,  he  could  visit  it  with  a  severity 
that  his  master  never  exceeded.  '  Oruelty,' 
he  was  fond  of  maintaining,  '  is  the  one  un- 
pardonable sin.  And  whenever  and  wherever 
the  fashionable  coteries  he  bad  in  view  used 
their  position  to  obtain  favours  for  nothing — 
aa,  for  instance,  from  the  artistic  or  literary 
classes  at  the  expense  of  their  time  and  per- 
haps their  feelinn—dn  Maurier  would  rise 
to  the  height  m  an  indignation  at  times 
magnificent.  When,  in  one  of  his  drawings, 
the  Dut^ess  hopes  that  the  Herr  Professor's 
'dear,  kind  wire'  will  spare  him  for  one 
evening  to  dine  and  meet  several  charming 
ladies  of  rank,  tiie  Professor  replies,  'Aon 
sol  But  theee  ladies— they  are  then  not 
nsMotable  that  yon  do  not  ask  my  wife  f*— 
aa  fine  and  just  a  atroke  aa  Thaekeiay  ever 
dealt.  Bat  beyond  this  field  for  his  satire, 
no  artist  ms  evex  more  bonntiAilly  equipped 


for  the  work  he  bad  to  do,  or  more  versatile 
in  hia  humorous  outlook.  Hia  love  of  the 
beautitU  waa^  aoeompanied  by  a  varied  ao- 
quaintance  with  all  the  arts,  notably  with 
music,  and  with  most  of  tiie  current  in- 
tellectual inta!«sts  of  hia  time;  and  he 
possessed  beside  an  admirable  vein  of 
grotesque  ima^^ation.  The  two  pictorial 
series  of  'Dreams'  or  'Nightmares  in  the 
'  Punch's  Almanacks '  for  I89S  and  1894,  as 
also  his  French  nursery  rhymes  ('Vers 
Nonsensiques'),  are  delightful  samples  of 
droll  invention.  Du  Maurier  had  indeed 
many  sides  to  his  talent,  which  a  too  exclu- 
sive devotion  to  the  humours  of  society 
hindered  him  from  cultivating.  Especially 
ma^  this  be  said  of  his  real  gift  for  poetry, 
which  he  wrote  with  equal  skill  in  I<Vench 
and  English.  His  ear  for  the  harmonies  of 
English  verse  had  been  trained  on  the  best 
models,  as  the  few  specimens  aoattered 
through  hia  writings  abundantly  prove. 
Altluniffh  an  imitator  of  no  man,  hia  *  Vers  de 
Soci6t^  — for  be  did  not  aim  at  more  ambitions 
beiffhts— show  the  mingled  grace,  humour, 
and  tenderness  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

Du  Maurier  left  a  wife  and  two  sons  and 
three  daughters.  Hia  elder  son.  Major  Gny 
du  Maurier  of  the  royal  furiliers,  was  author 
of  thepUy  'An  Englishmaa'a  Home'  (1909). 

[iDfoFination  from  the  family,  Hr.  Thomas 
ArmstroiiK,  C.B.,  and  other  friends ;  Spielmanc's 
History  of  Punch ;  Hcaar^s  Mag.,  April  189fi ; 
paraonal  knowledge.]  A,  A 

DUNCAN,  FRANCIS  (lB3ft-1888), 
colonel,  born  at  Aberdeen  on  4  April  ISSo, 
was  the  eldest  son  of  John  Duncan,  advo- 
cate, Hel«i  Dr^^sdale,  daughter  of  Andrew 
Douglasa  of  Berwick-ou-Tweed.  His  fetber 
took  a  leading  port  in  the  Maxnock  aecession 
1841,  a  ttep  in  the  disruption  of  the 
church  ckT  Scotland. 

He  was  educated  at  Aberdeen  grammar 
school,  and  graduated  M.A.  at  Marischal 
CoU^  in  March  1866,  being  honourably 
distinguished.  He  obtained  a  commission 
as  lieutenant  in  the  royal  artilletr  on 
24  Sept.  1856,  being  third  in  the  list  of 
successful  candidates  at  the  first  open  ex- 
amination. He  served  in  Nova  Scotia  and 
Canada  from  1867  to  1862,  and  accompanied 
the  force  sent  to  the  frontier  at  the  tune  of 
the  Trent  afikir.  He  was  promoted  captain 
on  10  Aug.  1864,  and  was  made  adjutant 
of  the  7th  brigade.  In  1671  he  was  ap- 
pcnnted  superintendent  of  r^fimentalreoords 
at  Wocdwioh,  and  this  led  him  to  undertake 
his  histny  of  tiie  royal  artillery,  which  he 
oanied  down  to  181&  He  had  great  powera 
of  work,  and  had  the  feeolty  of  writing 
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rapidly  and  without  erasnTe,  meat  in  the 
midst  of  converiation. 
He  woe  promoted  major  on  4  Feb.  1874, 

and  in  M&t  1876  he  was  sent  to  Jamaica, 
where  he  drew  up  a  report  on  the  island 
and  its  defences.  On  16  Jan.  1877  he  was 
appointed  an  instructor  in  gunnery,  and  was 
employed  for  the  next  fire  years  in  the 
instruction  of  militia  and  volunteer  artillery 
at  the  Repository,  Woolwich.  Having  him- 
self entered  the  army  direct  from  a  uni- 
versity, without  passing  through  the  Boyal 
Military  Academy,  Duncan  was  anxious  to 
give  future  oiBcers  the  oppOTtunity  of  uni- 
versitT  training.  He  haa  helped  to  write  a 
pampolet  on  the  subject  in  1672 — ^'The 
universities  and  the  Scientific  Corps' — and 
he  took  part  in  the  foundation  of  the  Oxford 
militaiy  college,  which  was  opened  in 
September  1676,  and  becaine  ohainuii  of 
the  committee  of  management  <tf  it  a  year 
aftenraxds.  He  was  a  Melons  and  inde- 
iati^hle  member  of  the  order  of  St.  John, 
which  he  had  joined  in  1876,  and  was 
director  of  the  ambulance  department.  He 
was  active  in  other  philanthro{nc  movements. 
He  became  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  army 
on  1  July  1881,  and  in  the  royal  artillery 
on  1  Oct.  1883.  At  the  end  of  that  year 
he  accepted  the  command  of  the  Egyptian 
artillery,  and  held  it  from  18  Jan.  1883  till 
19  Nov.  1885.  At  Cairo,  as  the  Khedive 
said,  *  he  did  the  work  of  two  men/  and  at 
Wady  Haifa  in  1884  he  did  much  to  forward 
the  Gordon  relief  expedition,  of  which  he 
gave  an  account  at  the  Artilleiy  Institution 
on  6  Oct.  1888.  He  became  colonel  in  the 
British  army  on  16  June  1B86,  and  was 
made  O.B.  tm  26  Aug.  He  also  Tecaved 
the  OTder  of  the  Oamanieh  (Srd  class).  On 
30  Nov.  he  was  returned  as  M.P,  in  the  con- 
servative interest  for  the  Holbom  division 
of  Finsbury,  and  was  r&-elected  in  July 
1886.  He  ud  previously  stood  unsuccess- 
fully for  Morpeth  (in  1874),  for  Durham  city 
and  for  Finsbury  (in  1880).  He  spoke  fre- 
quently on  professional  and  other  subjects 
on  the  conservative  side.  His  speech  in  se- 
conding the  address  on  9  Feb.  1888  was  de- 
scribed by  Gladstone  as  one  of  the  shortest 
and  one  of  the  very  best  he  had  heard  on 
siuth  an  occasion.  Dunoon  went  to  Nova 
Scotia  in  the  autumn  to  obtain  reet  from 
ovezwork,  but  he  died  shortly  after  his  re- 
turn, on  16  Not.  1888,  at  Woolwich,  He 
mmied,  on  24  Aug.  1858,  Ma^  Kate,  daugh- 
ter of  Rev.  William  Cwswell,  rector  of  St. 
Paul's,  Halifax,  Nova  ^tia,  who  survived 
him.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the  geological  and 
other  societies,  LL.D.  frf  AiwrdeBn,  and 
D.CX.  of  Durham. 


He  wrote,  bendes  tectures  and  pam^lete ; 
1.  '  Our  Garrisons  in  the  West ;  orSketdies 
in  British  North  America/  1664.  2.  '  His- 
tory of  the  Boyal  Regiment  of  Artillery/ 
1872S,  2  voU.;  2nd  edit.  1874.  S.  'The 
English  in  Spain ;  or  the  Story  of  the  War 
of  Succession,  1834^/  1877.  4.  'Ths 
Royal  Province  of  New  Scotland  and  her 
Bafoneta/  167& 

[Idfe  1^  Bav.  H;  B.  Blogg,  1898 ;  Times, 
17  Nov.  1888.]  E.M.Ifc 

DUNCAN,  JAMES  MATTHEWS. 
(1826-1890),  physician,  fifth  child  of  Wil- 
liam Duncan,  a  merchant,  and  his  wife  Isa- 
bella Matthews,  was  bom  in  April  1836  in 
Aberdeen.  Alter  education  in  the  gram- 
mar school  he  entered  Mariachal  Oulure, 
Aberdeen,  and  graduated  H.A.in  April  1848. 
He  began  the  study  ui  medicine  at  the  same 
college,  continued  it  at  Edinburgh  in  1846 
and,  returning  to  Abwdeen,  there  mduated 
M.D.  before  he  was  twenty-one.  lie  spent 
the  winter  of  1846-7  in  Paris  attending  the 
lectures  of  Cruvetlhier,  Andral,  Orfila,  and 
Velpeau.  He  returned  in  Apnl  1847,  and 
soon  after  became  the  assistant  in  Edinhnigfa 
of  Professor  James  Young  Simpson  [q. 
whose  friendship  he  had  acquired  in  l84o. 
He  assisted  Simpson  in  his  experiments  in 
ansesthetics,  and  on  4  Nov.  1847  experi- 
mentally inhaled  chloroform  to  the  point  of 
insensibility  and  thus  is  entitled  to  a  share 
in  the  discovery  of  its  usefulness  (Miller, 
Smyical  Experience     Chloroforvs,  1848). 

At  the  end  of  1649,  after  some  months 
of  travd  in  attendanoe  on  the  Maiqnis  of 
Bute,  Duncan  began  practice  in  Edinoax|^ 
chiefly  as  an  obstetnoian.  He  beoame  a 
fellow  of  tiie  Edinhv^  Collwe  of  Phy- 
sicians in  1861,  and  in  Hay  1^  began  a 
course  as  an  CTtEB<-aeademical  lectnrer  on 
midwifery.  He  soon  attuned  considerable 
practice,  and  in  1861  was  made  physician  to 
the  ward  for  diseases  of  women  tn  the  Edin- 
bui^h  Royal  laflrmary.  He  read  numerous 
'  papers  on  obstetrics,  and  from  1873  to  1876 
was  president  of  the  Obstetrical  Society  of 
Edinburgh.  He  published  in  1866  'Fecun- 
dity, Fertili^,  and  Sterility,'  the  fint  exact 
inquiiy  in  En^ish  into  those  subieots;  a 
,  seoiond  edition  appeared  in  1871.  The  work 
is  divided  into  ten  parts— (1^  On  variatiiHis 
in  fecundity;  (2)  on  the  sue  of  newborn 
children  ai»i  llie  conditions  affeoting  it; 
(8)  on  the  production  of  twins ;  (4)  on  the 
laws  of  fertility  in  various  ages,  eonditions, 
and  races ;  (6)  on  the  laws  of  sterility ; 
(6)  on  fertUity  and  fecundity  considerad 
tufether;  (7)  on  the  mortality  of  childbed  ;. 
(8)  on  the  age  of  nubiiUy;  (9)  on  the  dux&- 
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tion  of  labour ;  and  (10)  on  the  duration  of 
px^fnancy.  All  thaw  «e  diaenBaed  innnme- 
rooR  chaptfflB,  and  the  exact  method  of 
treatment  rather  than  any  conclusions  of 
great  originsJity  at  once  obtained  a  wide 
and  deserved  reputation  for  the  boob.  A. 
large  proportion  of  the  previous  writings  of 
obrtetricians  consisted  of  loosely  arranged 
experiences  or  of  adTertisements  of  the 
writers'  skill.  Buncan's  was  obviously  a 
scientific  book,  and  he  was  ever  after  con- 
sidered  throughout  Europe  and  America  as 
an  authority  m  obstetrics.  In  1868  hepub- 
blished  'Researches  in  Obstetrics/  in  1869 
'  Treatise  on  Parametritis  and  PerimetiitiB,* 
and  in  1870  •  The  Kortality  of  Childbed  and 
Maternity  Hospitals.'  These  books  have  all 
the  same  characteristic  of  precision,  and  so 
have  hia  nnmerous  p^en  in  tiie  'Proceed- 
iiifp'  of  medical  aoeietiee,  and  hia  subsequent 
vntinga-^  Papers  on  the  Female  Perineum/ 
1879;  'Clinical  Lectures  on  Diseases  m 
Women/  1879,  1883,  1886,  1880;  and 
'Sterili^  in  Women/  1884. 

In  1870^n  the  death  of  Sir  James  Young 
Simpson,  Duncan  was  a  candidate  for  the 
prtrfessorship  of  midwifery  at  Edinburgh, 
but  was  not  elected.  His  steady  increase  of 
practice  and  reputation  as  one  of  the  chief 
authorities  in  his  subject  showed  that  his 
profession  and  the  public  valued  him  more 
justly  than  the  university  court.  In  1677 
the  staff  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  at  a 
meeting  at  the  house  of  Sir  William  Savory 
[q.  T.],  unanimously  decided  to  ask  him  to 
accept  the  lectureship  on  midwifery,  then 
Taeant  in  their  school,  with  the  post  of  ob> 
Btetrio  physioian  to  the  hospital.  He  was 
elected,  and  oame  to  live  at  71  Brook  Street, 
Grosrenor  Square,  London.  Such  was  his 
perfect  strughtforwardness  and  his  geniality 
that  in  a  few  months  he  was  as  much  a  part 
of  the  place  and  of  the  staff  as  if  he  had  been 
bred  at  St.  Bartholomew's.  He  immediately 
passed  the  examination  and  became  a  mem- 
Iter  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  London, 
and  in  1883  was  elected  a  fellow,  and  de- 
livered the  Gulstonian  lectures.  He  was 
elected  F.R.S.  on  7  June  1883,  and  in  the 
same  year  was  nominated  by  the  crown  a 
member  of  the  General  Council  of  Medical 
Education  and  Begistration.  His  lectures 
at  St.  Bartholomew's  were  clear  and  in- 
teresting and  lara;ely  attended.  His  prac- 
Idce  beMme  very  wm,  and  his  standing  in 
his  ^profesaon  was  binier  Uian  that  of  any 
earlier  obstetiunan.  His  just  indignation 
was  easily  aroused  and  cdearly  expressed 
when  aroused;  his  professional  opinions 
were  usually  definite  and  stated  in  few 
words,  and  throughout  lift  his  unirersal 
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kindness  as  well  as  his  inflexible  character 
was  fislt  by  all  who  oame  in  ccmtact  with 
him.  He  was  a  warm  admirer  of  William 
Harroyrq. v.l,  of  "William  Hunter [q.  t.I, 
and  of  William  SmelUe  [q.  v.]  In  1890  his 
health  began  to  fell,  and  ne  did  not  finish 
his  usual  course  of  lectures.  Hewentabroad 
in  Jul^,  and  aiter  several  attacks  of  angina 
pectoris  he  died  at  Baden-Baden  on  1  ^pt, 
1690.  He  married,  in  1860^  Miss  Jane  Hart 
HotehUs,  and  had  thirteen  children. 

[IfemoiT  by  Sir  William  Turner  In  St,  Bartho* 
lomew'a  Hospital  Beports,  1890,  vol,  xxvi.; 
Worics;  personal  knowledge.]  M. 

DUNOAN,  PETER  MARTIN  (1821- 
1891),  geologist,  was  bora  at  Twickenham 
on  20  April  1821,  his  father,  Peter  King 
Duncan,  a  descendant  of  an  old  Scottish 
£uiuly,  being  a  leather  merchant ;  hit  moUier 
wasdawhterof  Oaptain  R,  Martin,  B.N.,  of 
Ilf)3rd,  Essex,  The  son  received  his  earliev 
education  first  at  the  grammar  school, 
Twickenham,  next  at  Nyon,  by  t^e  Is^e  of 
Geneva,  after  which  he  was  apprenticed  in 
1840  to  a  medical  practitioner  in  London.  la 
1842  he  entered  on  the  medical  side  at  King's 
Coll^,  London,  passing  through  it  with 
distinction,  and  being  elected  an  associate  in 
1849,  after  graduating  as  M.B.  at  the  uni- 
versity of  London  in  1846.  For  a  time  ha 
was  assistant  to  Dr.  Martin  at  Rochester, 
and  in  1848  took  a  |>ractice  at  Colchester. 
Here  he  was  also  active  in  municipal  affairs, 
and  in  1867  was  elected  mayor,  holding  the 
office  for  a  second  time.  The  natural  his- 
toiy  and  arehseolt^  of  the  district  dso 
greatly  attracted  him,  and  the  arrangement 
of  the  town  mnsBum  was  largely  his  work. 
Hia  first  sdentific  paper,  *  ObeervaUons  on 
the  Pollen  Tube/  was  published  in  1866  in 
the  *  Proceedings '  of  the  Edinburgh  Botani* 
eal  Society,  but  it  was  soon  ftulowed  by 
others.  In  1860  he  removed  to  BlackheaUi, 
thus  obtaining  more  time  for  science,  and 
devoting  himself  especially  to  the  study  of 
corals. 

More  complete  freedom  was  obtained  by 
election  to  the  professorship  of  geology  at 
King's  College  in  1870,  of  which  he  became 
a  fellow  in  tne  following  year,  and  shortly 
afterwards  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
geology  at  Cooper's  HiU  College.  In  1677 
he  settled  in  London  near  Regents  Park, 
residing  there  till  1888,  when  he  removed 
to  Gannersbary. 

Duncan  beoune  F.G.S.  in  1849,  was  seore- 
tai^  from  1864  to  1670,  and  president  1879 
to  1878,  receivbg  the  Wollaston  medal  in 
1881.  He  was  president  of  tiie  geological 
section  of  tiie  British  Aaso(»atiott  at  the 
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meeting  in  1879;  was  also  a  fellow  of  ttie 
Zoolo^calandthe  Lianean  Societies,  holding 
office  in  both,  and  an  active  member  of  the 
MicroBcopical  Society,  being  president  from 
1881  to  1883.  He  was  elected  F.ILS.  on 
4  June  1868. 

Duncan's  industry  was  eo  unflag^ng  that 
be  got  through  a  great  amount  of  work,  of 
both  a  popular  and  a  scientific  character, 
besides  lecturing  and  examining.  He  waa 
editor  of  Gasseirs  'Natural  Historr'  (6 
Tols,  187&-82),  to  which  he  ocaitnbnted 
several  important  articles.  He  wrote  a 
•  Primer  of  Fhyiical  Geography '  (1882) ;  ft 
aatSl  Tolume  of  biogra^ies  of  botanists, 
geologistB,  and  foo1<^stB  entided  'Heroes 
of  Science '(1882);  another  on  'The  Sea- 
shore' (1879);  and  an  'Alwtract  of  the 
Geology  of  India,'  1875,  which  reached  a 
third  edition  in  1881;  besides  contributing 
to  TariouB  pcoiodicals,  assisting  in  preparing 
the  third  edition  of  Griffith  and  Henfrey^ 
'  Micrographic  Dictionary '  (2  vols.  1875), 
and  revising  the  fourth  edition  of  Lyell's 
'  Student's  Elements  of  Geology '  (1886). 
Hia  separate  scientific  papers  are  not  less 
than  a  hundred  in  number,  and  his  *  Sup- 
plement' to  the  'Tertiary  and  Secondary 
Corals '  forms  a  volume  in  tlie  publications  of 
the  Palteontonaphic^  Societr.  The  'Tei^ 
tioty  Ediinoioea  of  India '  (of  which  he  was 

5'oint  author)  appeared  in  'Ptlsostologia 
ndiea,'  1882-6. 

He  made  a  special  study  of  the  corals  and 
echinids,  taking  also  much  interest  in  the 
ophiurids,  sponges,  and  protozoa,  r^arding 
all  questions  from  the  point  of  view  not  only 
of  the  philosophical  zoologist,  but  also  of  one 
who  applied  the  distribution  of  species  to 
elucidate  ancient  physical  geognplty.  He 
described  the  fossil  coral  &una  of  Malta, 
Java,  Hindustan,  Australia,  Tasmania,  and 
the  West  Indies,  the  echinids  of  Sind,  and 
of  other  countries.  The  results  of  these  re- 
searches were  summed  np  in  two  very 
valuable  papers,  'Bevision  of  the  M^re- 
poraria/ published  by  the  Unnean  Society 
in  1686,  and  '  Revision  of  the  G^enera  and 
Great  Groups  of  the  Ecfainoidea.'  Other 

tapers  on  the '  Physical  Geolo^  of  Western 
luTopeduring  Mesozoicand  Catnozoic  Times, 
elucidated  by  the  Coral  Fauna,'  on  'The 
Formation  of  Land  Masses'  {IVoe.  Geogr. 
Sjc.  1878,  p,  68),  and  the  remarkable  paper 
*0n  X«akes  and  their  Ori^'  (iVoe.  Qeol.  . 
Anoc.  vii.  298),  were  also  important  contri- 
butions to  science.  His  work  was  tiiat  of 
'a  ^reat  paleaontologist  and  a  strong  and 
origmal  intellect.'  He  was  also  on  excel- 
lent teacher, «  genial  componioii,  uid  a  true 
£nend.  i 


Duncan's  health  began  to  fail  about  two 
years  prior  to  his  death,  which  closed  a  pain- 
ful illness  on  28  May  1891.  He  was  buried 
in  Ohiswick  churchyard.  He  was  twice 
married :  in  1861  to  Jane  Emily  Cook,  and 
in  1869,  not  long  after  her  decease,  to  Mary 
Jane  Emily  Liddel  Whitmarsh,  who  sur- 
vived him  with  one  son  by  her.  Four  sons 
and  seven  daughters  tty  the  first  marriage 
also  survived  him. 

[Obitnory  noticos  in  Proc.  linn.  See.  1890-3, 
p.  66;  OeoL  Moff.  1891.  p.  232;  Quart  Joum. 
Geo],  Soe.  vol.  zTviii.,  Pros.  p.  47 ;  Natape,  xliv. 
887 ;  and  information  from  F.  Martin  Dauean, 
esq.]  T.  G.  B. 

DUNCKLEY,  HFJJRY  (1828-189C), 
joumalist,  sonof  JamesDunckleyrWasbomat 
Warwick  on  24  Dec.  1828.  "With  theinten- 
tion  of  entering  the  ministry  he  went  to  the 
baptist  college  at  Aoerington,  Loneashire, 
and  thence  in  1846  to  the  university  of 
Glasgow,  where  he  graduated  B.A.  in  1847 
and  M.A.  in  1848.  During  the  latter  year 
he  became  minister  of  the  baptist  church, 
Great  Geo^  Street,  Salford,  and  before 
long  joined  in  the  propagandist  work  of  the 
Lancashire  PublicScbo^  Assodation.  His 
investigations  into  the  educational  needs  of 
the  labouring  population  led  him  to  consider 
closdy  their  general  condition,  their  habits, 
tastes,  and  pursuits,  and  when  the  Iteligious 
Tract  Societr  invited  essays  on  this  suMect 
he  submitted  one  which  was  awarded  a  first 
prize  of  100^,  and  was  published  in  1851 
under  the  title  of '  The  Glory  and  the  Shame 
of  Britain:  an  Essay  on  tha  Condition 
and  Claims  of  the  Working  Classes,  together 
with  the  means  of  secuiing  elevation.'  In 
1852  the  Anti-Coml&w  League  offered 
prizes  for  essays  showing  the  results  of  the 
repeal  of  the  corn-law  and  the  free-trade 
policy,  and  Dunckley  gained  the  first  prize 
of  2602.  by  his  '  Charter  of  the  Nations,  or 
Free  Trade  end  its  Results.'  On  its  publi- 
cation in  1854  it  attracted  wide  attention. 
A  Dutch  translation  by  P.  P.  van  Bosse 
appeared  at  Hoogesand  in  1866. 

In  1854  Dunckley  began  to  write  for  the 
'  Manchester  Examiner  and  Time&*  a  leadinar 
liberal  newspaper,  and  in  1855  ruinqaished 
his  ministerial  position  to  become  e£tor  of 
that  paper,  in  succesuon  to  Abraham  Walter 
Paulton  [q.  v.]  Heoonducted  the '  Examiner 
and  Times'  until  25  Jan.  1888,  when  it  was 
transferred  to  new  proprietors  and  its  polity 
changed.  His  brilliant  leading  articles 
greatly  increased  the  influence  of  the  paper 
and  the  reputation  of  the  writer,  and  he  re- 
ceived several  flattering  invitations  to  join 
the  London  press,  wluchf  howeverf  he  d&> 
dined. 
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In  1677  he  began  «  series  of  letters  on 
curiBnt  topics  in  die  '  Sbnchestar  Weekly 
TimeSf'  an  ofibhoot  of  the  <  Examiner,*  under 
the  pseadonym  of  'Yeraz/  Among  these 
able  tetters  were  five  entitled  '  The  Crown 
and  the  Cabinet,'  siunrested  by  certain  doc- 
trines set  forth  in  Sir  Theodore  Martin's '  Lifo 
of  the  Prince  Consort'  which  seemed  to  him 
incompatible  with  the  English  constitution. 
A  caustic  criticism  of  the  letters  appeared 
in  the  'Qnarterly  ReTiew'  for  April  J 878, 
and  Dunckloy  replied  in  seven  letters  en- 
titled 'The  Crown  and  the  Constitution.' 
His  exposition  of  the  rights  and  functions 
of  the  responsible  ministers  of  the  crown 
gave  great  satis&clion  to  his  personal  and 

Eolitical  Mends,  who,  on  16  Jan.  1879,  gave 
im  a  complimentary  banquet  at  the  Man- 
cheater  'Btaarm  dub.  At  the  same  time  he 
vaa  presented  irith  800  volanies  of  books 
and  81  piecea  of  silver.  The '  Veruc  'letters 
were  continued  in  the '  Weekly  Times '  until 
1888^  and  afterwards  in  the '  Manchester  Ouar^ 
dian.'  A  selection  of  the  earliest  letters  was 
reprinted  in  a  volniae  in  1878.  The  two 
seriea  meati<nied  above  were  also  reprinted 
m  the  same  year.  Others,  on  '  Our  Here- 
ditary Zjegisl&tors,'  were  separately  issued  in 
1882,  and  on  '  Capital  Punishment '  in  1884. 
In  1890  he  wrote  a  biography  of  Lord  Mel- 
bourne for  the  series  oallea  'The  Queen's 
Prime  Ministers,'  and  in  1893  edited  Bam- 
ford'a  '  Passages  in  the  Life  of  a  Radical  and 
Early  Days.'  He  contributed  several  poli- 
tical articles  to  the  '  Contemporary  Review' 
(1880  and  1881)  and  'Cosmopolis'  (1896), 
and  six  artiolea  on  the  '  English  Ocmstitn- 
tion,' '  The  South  Sea  BabUe,* '  Stoek  Ex- 
changes,' '  Privileged  Classe^*  and  *  Natbnali- 
istion  of  Sailways'  tn  the  Co-operative 
Wholesale  Society'^B  Annual,  1891-6. 

In  1878  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Reform  Club,  in  Tecofi;mtion  of  aervicea  ren- 
dered to  the  liberal  party.  In  1883  the 
nniveraity  of  Glasgow  conferrod  on  him  the 
d^ree  of  LL.I).,  and  in  1886  he  was  placed 
on  the  commission  of  the  peace  for  Manches- 
ter, A  further  mark  of  esteem  was  the  pre- 
sentation to  his  wife  of  his  portrut,  painted 
by  Emslie,  in  Febnian'  1889.  This  passed 
into  the  possession  of  Miss  Dunckley. 

He  died  suddenly  in  a  tramcar  on  29  June 
1896  while  on  his  way  to  his  home  in 
£^erton  Road,  Fallowfield,  near  Manches- 
ter, and  his  body  was  cTemated  at  the 
Manchester  Crematorium,  Withington,  on 
3  July. 

Dunckley  married  on  7  Oct.  1848  Eliza- 
beth Arthnr,  daughter  of  Thomas  Wood  of 
Coventry,  ud  ibft  two  torn  and  three 
danghten. 


[Men  of  the  Tim^  1 4th  ed. ;  MaocheRter  Guar- 
dian. 30  Jane  1896;  Mnncheeter  City  Kaws, 
4  July  1898  ;  Addison's  BoU  of  the  Qradaates  of 
Glasgow,  1898,  p.  171 ;  Memoir  of  W.  Dnnckley 
(gtandfather),  edited  by  H.  Dunckley,  1888; 
Vexax  Testimooial,  1879;  information  kindly 
supplied  by  Misi  Dunckley,  of  Fallawfleld.] 

0.  W.  8. 

DURNPOBD,  RICHARD  (180^1896), 
bishop  of  Chichester,  eldest  son  of  the  Rev. 
Richard  Dnmford  and  his  wife  Louiaa^ 
danghter  of  John  Mount,  was  bom  at  San- 
dleford,  near  Newbury,  Berkshire,  on  3  Nov. 
1803.  His  childhood  was  passed  at  Chil- 
bolton,  near  Andover,  Hampshire,  where  his 
father  acted  as  locum  tenma  for  the  rector. 
At  the  age  of  eight  he  was  sent  to  the  Rev. 
E.  C  James's  preparatory  school  at  Epsom, 
and  three  years  later  was  taken  borne  by  his 
fother  to  be  under  hisown  instroetion,  with 
the  view  of  standing  fSor  a  scholanmp  at 
Winchester.  Fulinff  election  at  that  school, 
he  stood  for  a  kings  scholarship  at  Eton, 
where  he  was  successful  in  1814.  There  he 
became  the  pupil  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Yong^ 
and  a  favourite  with  John  Keate  [q.v.],uu 
head-master.  At  this  time  he  showed  great 
facility  for  Latin  verse,  two  specimens  of 
which  are  given  in  '  Musn  Etonenses,'  and 
he  was  a  contributor  to  the  'Etonian,' edited 
by  W.  M.  Praed  and  Walter  Blunt.  While 
yet  at  Eton  he  matriculated  on  24  March 
1820  at  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  and  in 
July  1822  was  elected  to  a  demyship  -  at 
Magdalen  College.  He  was  one  of  the 
fbnndenftf  the  Oxford  Union  (at  first  styled 
the  Union  Debating  Society),  and  was  pre- 
udent  in  the  first  war  (IwS)  and  again  in 
1826  and  1836.  He  graduated  BA.  on 
37  April  1828  and  M.A.  on  38  June  1827. 
He  was  elected  probationer  fellow  of  Mag^ 
dalen  College  in  1827,  and  full  fellow  in  the 
following  year,  and  was  ordained  deacon  at 
Oxford  in  1830  and  priest  in  1831.  From 
1826  to  1832  he  was  private  tutor  to  Edward 
Harbord,  eldest  aon  of  Lord  Suffield,  and 
spent  two  years  in  travel  on  the  continent, 
where  he  acquired  unusual  fluency  in  speak- 
ing French,  Italian,  and  Qerman. 

In  1833  Durnford  was  presented  to  the 
living  of  Middleton,  LanMshire,  by  Lord 
Suffield,  but  was  not  inducted  until  1  July 
1836.  His  connection  with  the  parish,  whuuk 
continued  fia  thirty^  five  years,  was  in  every 
respect  a  hi^y  one.  From  the  first  hie 
obtained  a  wonderftil  hold  of  hia  floc^  and 
he  was  snecessful  in  carrying  ont  extensive 
improvements  in  educational  institutions,  in 
church  extensions,  and  with  the  concurrence 
and  help  of  his  parishioners  erected  a  new 
national  school  in  1842,  developed  the  Sim- 
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day  scIiooIb,  in  which  hig  wife  as  well  as 
himself  was  a  sealous  worker.  He  also  re- 
stored the  fine  old  parish  church,  aholished 
pew  renta  therein,  and  erected  new  churches 
at  Thomham,  Rhodes,  and  Parkfield.  In  the 
secular  affairs  of  Middleton  he  was  looked  up 
to  as  leader,  and  he  sat  as  chairman  of  the 
local  board  from  its  formation  in  1861.  The 
diocese  of  Manchester  was  formed  in  1848, 
and  soon  afterwards  Durnford  was  made 
rural  dean  and  honorary  canon.  In  1867  he 
was  atnninted  archdeacon  of  Manchester,  and 
in  I8w  canon  residentiary  of  Manchester 
Cathedral. 

When  James  Prince  Lee  [q.  t.]*  hishop  of 
Manchester,  died  in  December  1869,  Dum- 
ford's  claims  to  be  his  successur  were  dis- 
cussed br  Gladstone,  who,  howerer,  selected 
James  Fraaer  (1818-1886)  fq.  t.}  Two 
months  later,  February  1870,  the  see  of 
ChieheatOT  became  Taoant,  and  it  waa  offered 
to  Mid  accepted  hy  Durnford.  The  conse- 
cration took  place  at  the  Chapel  Boyal, 
Whitehall,  on  8  May  1870.  He  had  then 
reached  the  age  of  sixty-eight,  but  he  soon 
proved  himself  in  body  and  intellect  fully 
equal  to  his  new  duties.  His  episcopate 
began  at  a  time  of  particular  difficulty,  in 
consequence,  among  other  things,  of  the 
judgment  on  appeal  in  the  Purchas  case 
[see  FuBcnas,  John]  ;  but  he  steered  clear 
through  all  dangers,  and  by  his  impartiality, 
paUenoe,  sympathy,  and  forbearance  won 
confidence  throughout  his  diocese.  These 
qualities  were  clearly  shown  in  his  visita- 
tion charges  of  1871  and  1876,  and  by  the 
manner  in  which  he  conducted  the  Church 
Oongresa  at  Brighton  in  1874,  and  his  flrat 
diocesan  conference  in  1877.^  He  was  a 
high  churohman,  hut  no  ritualist.  He  had 
formed  his  opbions  before  the  Oxford  move- 
ment had  bognni  and  was  '  convinced  that 
SQcih  theologians  as  Hc<Aer,  Andrewes,  Bar^ 
row  ,  .  .  are  the  best  guides  even  in  these 
days.'  In  the  early  days  of  his  episcopate 
he  resuscitated  Bishop  Otter's  memorial  col- 
lege at  Chichester  as  a  training  college  for 
echoolmistreesee,  and  revived  the  theologi- 
cal college  in  the  same  city.  He  also  reor- 
ganised uie  Diocesan  Association.  He  was 
an  important  member  of  the  Lambeth  Con- 
Careace  of  Bishops  in  1888,  and,  in  (wnjuno- 


tion  witft  Bish<^  Lightfoot  end  Stuhhs, 
framed  the  encycbcal  letter  which  was  issued 
by  the  bishops  embodying  the  principal  con- 
clusions of  their  debates.  In  1888  he  was 
elected  an  honorary  fellow  of  Magdalen 
College,  and  in  1890  his  portrait,  painted 
by  Mr.  Ouless,  R.A.,  was  subscribedf  for  in 
hts  diocese.  On  3  Nov.  1882,  on  the  com- 
pletion of  his  ninetieth  year,  he  was  pre- 
sented with  a  Latin  address  by  the  dean 
and  chapter  of  Otucheater.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  took  part  in  a  debate  in  con- 
vocation on  the  subject  of  fasting  commu- 
nion, (x>ndemning  the  extreme  length  to 
which  the  practice  was  carried  hy  some 
of  his  clei^. 

He  was  a  delightful  and  lovable  com- 
panion, full  of  life  and  vivacity  to  the  end, 
a  brilliant  scholar,  with  a  rare  knowledge  of 
botany  and  horticulture,  and  of  natural 
history  generally.  Bishop  Stuhbs  said : '  He 
was,  I  almost  think,  the  most  wonderfully 
complete  person  X  ever  knew,  and  the  same 
to  the  last.' 

Durnford  died  at  Basle  on  14  Oct.  1896, 
as  he  was  returning  from  a  holiday  spent  at 
Caddenabbia,  on  Luce  Como.  Hewasouried 
at  Chichester  Cathedral,  where  an  alabaster 
recumbent  effigy  to  his  memory  was  un- 
veiled on  23  May  1898.  In  the  chanel  of 
Eton  CoUe^  he  is  commemorated  by  a  brass, 
with  R  Latin  inscription  by  his  son  Walter, 
one  of  tiie  assistant  masters.  Portraits  of 
Durnford  arepivenin  Stephens's 'Memoir.' 
He  married  in  1840  Emma,  daughter  nf 
John  Keate  [q.  v.],  his  former  master  at 
Eton.  She  died  on  16  Oct.  1884,  leaving  a 
daughter  and  two  sons. 

His  published  writings  are  confined  to 
three  episcopal  visitation  chafes  and  a  few 
sermons,  one  of  which  was  preached  on  the 
death  of  Dean  W.  P.  Hook  m  1876. 

[Stephens's  Memoir  of  Durnftod,  1899  (vith 
pOTtrait),  the  first  two  ohapten  of  which  were 
^tt«n  by  Bichard  and  Walter  DnrDfiwd ;  Man- 
chester Ou&rdi&D,  15  Oct.  1895  ;  Qnaraiim,  1895, 
pp.  16S1,  1664;  Bloxam's  Magdaleo  CoIL  Beg. 
Tii.  287;  Macleano's  Fembroke  Coll.  (Qjford 
Hist.  Soc.)  p.  479 ;  Illustrated  London  Mews, 
14  May  1870  and  19  Oct  1895  (with  portrait) ; 
Men  ctf  Mark,  vol.  il.  1877  (with  portrait).] 
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EABWAEBB,  JOHN  PABSONS 
(1647-1806),  anUquaiy,  sou  of  John  Ear- 
waker, was  Dom  at  Cheetham  Hill,  Man- 
chester, on  22  April  1847.  His  father,  a 
Hamp^ire  man,  had  settled  at  Manchester 
some  years  before  that  date  as  a  merchant, 
and  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Richard  Cob- 
den.  Educated  at  first  at  a  private  school 
at  Alderley  Edge,  Cheshire,  he  afterwards 
went  to  a  school  in  Germany,  and  subse- 
quently studied  at  Owens  Collie,  Man- 
uiester,  where  he  took  prizes  in  natural 
science.  Thence  he  went  to  Pembroke  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  but  obtaining  a  scholarship 
at  Merton  College,  Oxford,  he  matriculated 
there  in  November  1668,  and  naduated 
BA.  in  1872  and  M.A.  iu  1876.  He  at  one 
time  intended  to  go  to  the  bar,  and  in  1869 
entered  at  the  Middle  Tem^.  He  was, 
however,  never  called.  At  Oxford  he  re- 
mained until  1874,  having  obtained  a  few 
pupils  there.  His  early  studies  were  in  the 
direction  of  zoology  and  {^ology;  but  he 
became  warmly  interested  in  historical  and 
antiquarian  studies,  and  acquired  a  remark- 
ably extensive  acquaintance  with  ancient 
English  manuscripts.  He  was  elected  hono- 
rary secretary  of  the  Oxford  Archie<^o«ical 
Sodety,  and  acted  as  deputy-keeper  of  the 
Ashmolean  museum  in  1873-4,  during  the 
residence  of  the  keeper,  John  Henry  Parker 
[g.  v.],  in  Rome.  In  January  1873  he  was 
etected  F.S.A.  After  his  marriage  in  1875 
he  resided  at  WiUiington,  near  Manchester, 
and  in  1881  removed  to  Pensun,  near  Aber- 

eale,  K<urUi  Wales,  devoting  himself  to 
tezatnre  and  ardueology  as  a  profession. 
In  the  local  affiura  of  ^nsam  he  took  on 
active  port  as  chairman  of  the  local  board, 
and  in  other  w^s. 

In  April  187&  he  began  the  publication 
in  the  '  Manchester  Courier'  of  a  series  of 
'  Local  Gleanings  relating  to  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire,*  whidi  was  continued  until  Janu- 
blTy  1878,  and  then  republished  in  two 
volumes.  It  was  followed  in  1876-80  by  a 
periodical  entitled  'Local  Gleanings:  an 
ArcbsQological  and  Historical  Mwazine,' 
of  which  one  volume  was  completed.  The 
first  volume  of  his  '  East  Cheshire,  Past  and 
Present;  or  a  History  of  the  Hundred  of 
Macclesfield*  was  published  in  1877,  and 
the  second  in  1881.  These  lane  and  impor- 
tant Toltimes  show  the  autlu^s  grasp  and 
looid  amngsment  of  &cts,  and  his  thorongh- 
neu  in  proving  every  sutement  by  referonoa 


to  original  authorities.  In  1883  the  cor- 
poration of  Manchester  resolved  to  print  the 

*  Court  Leet  Records  of  the  Manor  of  Man- 
chester/ ranging  from  1553  to  1846,  and 
Earwaker  was  engaged  as  editor.  The  work, 
with  full  annotations,  extended  to  twelve 
royal  octavo  volumes,  the  first  of  which  was 
prmted  in  1884,  and  the  last  in  1890.  It 
was  supplemented  by  '  The  Constables'  Ac- 
counts of  the  Manor  of  Manchester,  from 
1812  to  1647  and  from  1743  to  1776,'  3  vols. 
1891-2.  Earwaker  was  often  occupied  ia 
the  arranarement  of  public  and  family  muni- 
ments. Thus  he  put  the  Congleton  corpora^ 
tion  records  into  admirable  order,  and  some 
of  Ids  work  on  family  papers  resulted  in 
interesting  printed  monographs,  as  in  his 

*  Agecroft  Hall,  near  Manchester,  and  Uie 
Old  Deeds  and  Charters  relating  to  it.' 
There  was  probably  no  other  man  who  pos- 
sessed so  great  a  knowledge  of  the  genealogy 
of  the  two  counties  of  Chester  and  Lancaster, 
and  his  stores  were  freely  open  to  those 
working  in  similar  directions. 

He  was  one  of  the  founders  and  honorary 
secretary  of  the  Record  Society  of  Lancap 
shire  and  Cheshire,  and  a  member  of  the 
councils  of  the  Chethom  Society,  the  His- 
toric Society  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire, 
the  Chester  Archeeol(wical  Society,  and  the 
Lancashire  and  CheKiire  Antiquarian  So- 
ciety. To  the  publications  of  these  societies 
he  was  an  industrious  contributor,  and  he 
was  anoccauonolwriterinthe  'Atbeneeum,' 
'  Notes  and  Queries,'  uid  other  journals. 

Eanraker  £ed  on  39  Jan.  1885  at  Pensam, 
and  waa  buried  in  Uie  old  diurohyard  of 
Abergele.  He  married,  on  1  Jane  1876, 
Juliet,  daughter  of  John  George  Be^man  of 
'  Colinshays,'  firuton,  Somerset,  and  Teign- 
mouth,  and  by  her  had  three  sons  and  three 
daughters.  Mm.  Earwaker  illustrated  her 
husband's  '  East  Cheshire '  and  sevnal  other 
works. 

His  large  library  of  printed  books  and 
manuscripts,  including  a  vast  number  of 
transcripts  of  original  documents,  was 
divided  after  his  death ;  the  Cheshire  por- 
tion being  purchased  by  the  lat«  Duke  of 
Westminster,  and  presented  by  him  to  the 
Chester  Museum ;  and  the  Lancashire  por- 
tion being  acquired  by  Mr.  "William  Farrer 
of  Martoa,  near  Skipton.  A  catalogue  of 
the  libraxy  was  print«l  in  1885. 

His  works,  in  addition  to  those  alraady 
mentioned^  and  besides  a  cfnuidenUe  num* 
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ber  of  papers  written  for  aatiquarian  bo- 
cteties,  were  aa  follows:  1.  'In<MX  to  the 
Wilis  and  InrentorieB  at  Chester  from  l&lfi 
to  1760/  Bectwd  Society,  1879-8S,  7  vols. 

5.  *  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  'Wills  and  In- 
ventoiies,'  Chatham  Society,  1881-93,  2to1s. 
8.  '  A  Liuicashire  Pedigree  Case ;  or  a  His- 
tory of  the  Tarious  Trials  for  the  Kecovery 
of  the  Harrison  Estates  from  I87S  to  1886,' 
1887.  4. '  The  Recent  DiscoTeries  of  Roman 
Remains  found  in  repairing  the  North  Wall 
of  the  City  of  Chester,'  a  series  of  papers  by 
various  writers,  edited  by  Earwaker,  1888, 

6.  *  History  of  the  Andent  Parish  of  Sand- 
bach,' 1890,  4to.  6.  'The  Cheshire  Sheaf,' 
new  series,  reprinted  from  the  'Chester 
Counmt,'  1891.  7.  '  History  of  the  Church 
and  Pariah  of  St.  Mary-on-tbe-Hill,  Chester,* 
completed  by  Dr.  R.  H.  Morris,  1898.  He 
had  in  contemplation  at  the  time  of  his 
death  a  Ustory  of  the  county  of  Lancaster 
upon  an  unusaally  extended  scale. 

[MaochestetGuairdiaii.SI  Jan,  1895;  Joarnal 
of-  the  Chester  Arcbitectxiral  &c.  Society,  new 
snies,  T.  317:  Transactioiis  Laac.  and  Cheshire 
Antiq.  Society,  ziii.  143  (portrait);  Foster's 
Alumni  Oxon.  1716-1886;  FamiTall's  Child 
Marriagae  &c.  in  the  Dioceie  of  Chester,  1897 ; 
persoaal  knowledge.]  0.  W.  S. 

EASTLAKE,  ELIZABETH,  LiJ)T 
1809-1893),  authoress,  bom  at  Norwich  on 
7  Nov.  1809,  was  the  fifth  child  and  fourth 
daughter  of  Dr.  Edward  Rigby  [q.  v.]  by  his 
second  wife,  Aone  (1777-1872),  daughter  of 
William  Palgrave  of  Yarmouth.  Edward 
lUgby  [q.  v.],  the  obstetrician,  was  her  bro- 
ther. After  her  lather's  death  in  1831  she 
went  to  reside  with  her  mother  at  Framing- 
ham,  near  Norwich,  until  in  1827  she  went 
with  her  fiunUv  for  a  sojourn  of  over  two 
years  at  Heidelberg,  where  she  acquired  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  Qerman.  In  1836, 
after  another  visit  to  Germany,  she  wrote  a 
solid  but  unfriendly  article  on  *  Goethe '  for 
the  *  Foreign  Quarterly  Review.*  In  October 
18S8  she  went  to  Reval  in  Russia  upon  a 
long  visit  to  a  married  sister,  and  upon  her 
return,  early  in  1841,  the  letters  written 
thence  to  her  mother  were  accepted  for  pub- 
lication by  Murray,  and  issued  anonymously 
in  two  volumes  as  'A  Residence  on  the 
Shores  of  Baltic.'  The  book  was  freshlv 
written,  proved  attractive,  and  went  througa 
several  editions  under  the  slightly  altered 
title,  *  Letters  from  the  Shores  of  the  Baltic' 
The  letters  served  as  an  introduction  to 
Lockhart,  and  in  ATOilI842  Miss  Rigby  ap- 
peared aa  a  writer  for  the  '  Quarterly '  upon 
*  Jesse,  Kohl,  and  Sterling  on  Rnaua.' In  the 
same  year  she  accompanied  her  mother  to  a 
new  home  at  E^biuifh,  where  ahe  had  in- 


troductions from  the  Murrays,  and  was  in- 
troduced to  the  (nrde  of  Cuistopher  North. 
(John  Wilson)  as  one  of  the  right  sort  She 
continued  to  write  for  the  '  Qoartedy,'  her 
articles  on  '  Evangeliccd  Novda '  and  *  Chil- 
dren's Boola,'  on  'German  Life,*  and  on 
'Lady  Travellers*  being  widely  appreciated. 
In  1844  she  went  to  London  on  a  visit  to 
the  Murrays  in  Albemarle  Street,  met  Car- 
lyle  and  disagreed  with  his  calling  Luther 
*  a  nice  man,'  and  saw  something  of  Miss 
Strickland  and  Mias  Edgeworth.  In  May 
1844  she  left  London  for  another  visit  to 
Russia.  '  The  Jewess '  had  appeared  in  1843 
and  in  1846  she  again  drew  upon  her  Russian 
experiences  for  '  Livonian  Tales,'  Return- 
ing to  Edinburgh  she  worked  conscientiously 
upon  '  Quarter^  *  articles  (including  in  1846 
'  German  Fainting '  ond  '  Cologne  Cathe- 
dral '),  and  attracted  in  December  1848  much 
attention  bv  one  in  which  she  attacked 
'Jane  Eyre  as  a  ndgar  though  powerful 
Work  of '  an  anti-Christian '  tendency.  She 
preferred  to  think  that  the  novel  was  by  a 
man,  the  alternative  supposition  being 
that  it  was  the  work  of  a  woman  who  *  for 
some  sufficient  reason  had  forfeited  the 
society  of  her  own  sez.'  Elsewhere  she  ex- 
pressed her  conviction  that  Currer,  Acton, 
and  EUis  Bell  were  three  Lancashire  bro- 
thers of  the  weaving  order.  In  January 
1849  she  became  engaged  to  Sir  Cbarlee 
Lock  Eastlake  [q.  v.1,  whose  acquaintance 
she  had  made  at  tne  Murrays* ;  she  was  tben 
forty,  while  he  was  fifty-six.  The  marriage 
took  place  ou  9  April  1849,  when  the 
wedded  pair  settled  at  7  Fitzroy  Square. 
Her  han&ome,  regular  features,  and  magni- 
ficent figure  (she  was  within  an  inch  of^ux 
feet  hi^)  are  to  be  traced  henceforth  in 
several  of  Eaatlake's  compositions. 

In  February  1860  Lady  Eastlake  first 
heard  Macaulav  'talk  all  dinner'  at  the 
Longmans',  and  among  those  whom  she  met 
at  this  time  and  deftly  individualised  in  her 
joomals  were  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  Samuel  Rogers,  Cobdun,  1^. 
Waagen,  Ruskin,  the  Miss  Berrys,  Mrs. 
Norton,  and,  a  little  later,  Charles  Dickens, 
'whose  comptmy  I  always  enjoy.'  In  1863 
she  had  reprinted  two  articles  from  the 
'  Quarterly  ^  on  *  Music  and  the  Art  of 
Dress  *  (London,  8vo),  and  in  the  same  year 
she  accompanied  her  husband  to  Italy,  an 
expedition  repeated  annually  until  his  death, 
and  varied  by  subsidiary  excursions  to 
France,  the  Low  Countries,  Germany,  and 
Spain.  At  the  close  of  the  year,  her  interest 
in  art  having  been  quickened  her  tom; 
on  which  alu  made  a  number  of  &rst>-rate 
sketdiea  (she  avowed  to  Lockhart  in  defiance 
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of  his  oounsel  th&t  ahe  should  continue  to 
prefer  the  peneil  to  the  pen),  she  began  her 
valuable  translation  of  Waafen's  'Treasures 
of  Art  in  Great  Britain'  (1854-7, 4  Tola.) 
In  NoTember,  to  her  sister  in  Ceylon,  she 
wrote  ft  Tivid  acootmt  of  'Wellington's 
fUneraL  In  1861  she  met  Kingslejri  *  &  pale, 
tlutt  man,  who  stammers,'  ftnd  Hrs.  Grote, 
'the  tlerenet  woman  in  London/  with 
whom  ahe  struck  np  an  intimate  and  lasting 
friendship,  and  whose  biographer  she  even- 
tnally  became. 

■  In  October  1864  Sir  Oharles  Eastlake 
accepted  the  directorship  of  the  National 
Gallery,  after  an  official  wrangle  with  Lord 
Aberdeen,  which  his  wife  described  with 
much  humour.  In  the 'Quarterlr' for  March 
1866,  in  a  review  of  '  Modem  Buntere,'  she 
reflated  'Raskin's  elementary  errors'  about 
the  principles  of  art.  In  March  1860  she 
accepted  from  Longmans  the  commission  of 
completing  Mrs.  Jameson's  '  History  of  our 
Lord  in  Works  of  Art,'  to  which  she  devoted 
all  her  eneiviee.  Her  rolume  was  published 
in  March  lliS4,  and  the  woric  was  reviewed 
by  Lady  Eastlalra  hecself  in  the '  Quarterly ' 
fat  July.  Her  diaries  show  that  she  now 
b^an  to  see  more  of  Gladstone,  at  whose 
houee  she  met  Garibaldi,  and  of  Jowett,  'a 
happy,  gentle,  grey-haired  young  man,  yerj 
agreeable  indeed,  and  very  amiable.' 

In  December  1866  her  husband  died  at 
^sa.  ^e  published  anonymoiisly,  in  March 
1868,  *  Fellowship :  Letters  addressed  to  my 
Sister  Moumere,'  a  book  which  attracted 
Queen  Victoria  (to  whom  the  secret  of  the 
authorship  was  revealed),  and  won  the  writer 
many  friends  and  warm  appreciation.  Next 
year  she  finished  the  editmg  of  '  Contribu- 
tions to  the  Literature  of  the  Fine  Arts  by 
Sir  C.  L.  Eastlake:  with  a  Memoir  com- 
piled by  Lady  Eastlake'  (1870,  8vo\  while 
almost  simultaneously  was  published  her 
*  Life  of  John  Gibson,  R.A.,  Sculptor '  (Lon- 
don, 1870,  8vo).  Her  opinions  upon  the 
Fkanco-Gennan  war  are  interesting  from 
their  singularity  in  one  who  knew  Germany 
so  well  as  she  did.  Her  position  in  court 
circles  in  England  gave  her  the  entrie  at 
'Wilhdmahohe,  where  she  dined  with  the 
crown  prince  and  princess  and  was  fre- 
quently received.  In  1874  she  accomplished 
a  work  for  which  her  *  exceptional  acquain- 
tance with  art  specially  qualified  her,'  the 
remodelling  of  her  husbantrs  edition  of  Kug^ 
ler's '  Handoook  of  Painting:  Italian  Schools,' 
for  the  earlier  translation  of  which,  in  1861, 
she  had  been  mainly  responsible.  In  January 
1876  she  wrote  her  instructive  article  on 
'The  Two  Amp^'for  the  'Edmburgh  Be- 
Tiew/  and  followed  it  np  by  one  w '  ^stiat ' 


(April  1870).  After  her  husband's  death 
John  Forster  and  Sir  Henry  Layard  appear 
to  have  been  her  main  literary  confidants 
and  advisers. 

The  death  of  Forster  distressed  her  only 
less  than  that  of  Mrs.  Grote,  the  '  Sketch' 
of  whose  '  Life '  she  brought  out  in  1880. 
Abont  the  same  time  a  periualof  hnfitthor's 
letters  caused  her  to  prepare  a  section  of 
them  for  publication.  'They  were  those 
relating  to  the  events  of  July  1788  in  Paris, 
and  Rigbr's  subsequent  tour  through  the 
south  M  iVance  and  Germany ;  these  were 
issued  in  1880,  and  were  welcomed  by  stu- 
dents as  an  interesting  supplement  to  Arthur 
Young.  The  study  of  the  period  induced 
an  enthuuasm  for  De  Tocqueville,  and  she 
was  next  led  'to  read  and  thxak  about' 
Mme.  de  Stael,  in  whom  she  saw  a  com- 
pound of  Johnson  and  Macaulay,  and  upon 
whom-  she  wrote  in  the  'Qui^terly'  for 
July  1881.  The  train  of  study  did  not  stop 
here,  but  resulted  further  in  the  'Jacobin 
Conquest'  (Qwirf«Wy,  January  1883),  the 
victory  ot  a  political  association,  with  which 
she  was  inclined  to  compare  the  Irish  land 
league.  She  was  fiill  of  admiration  iai 
MmelU's  woric  upon  the  Italian  maatns, 
and  renewed  her  studies  of  Raphael,  but 
was  horribly  disgusted  by  the  'Bossetti 
Exhibition'  of  1883.  '  Some  of  the  womm 
look  as  if  they  were  going  to  be  hanged, 
wringbg  their  hands  and  poking  out  theiv 
diins;  others  look  as  if  they  had  been 
hanged  and  were  partially  decomposed.'. 
As  a  relief  from  these  '  cadaverous  oodles 
and  sensual  mouths '  she  turned  to  the  old 
masters,  and  republished  in  1883  essays  on 
'Five  Great  Painters' (London,  2  vols.  8vo); 
the  five  beii^  Baphael,  Michelangelo, 
Utian,  Leonardo,  and  Diirer.  During  1680 
she  was  translating  Professor  Brandl's 
'  Samuel  Taylor  Colendge  and  the  English 
Romantic  School'  (Lcmdon,  dro),  which 
was  pubUshed  in  March  1887,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  able  article  by  her  hand  in  tiw 
'  Quuterly,'  to  which,  during  the  next  two 
years,  she  contributed  her  fascinating '  Koni- 
niscences  of  Samuel  Rogers/  her  '  Art  in 
Venice'  and  'Russia,'  and  somewhat  later, 
in  July  1891,  her  last  article  on  MorelU* 
Her  'Reminiscences  of  Edinbursh'  in  the 
forties  appeared  in  '  Longman's  Magarine ' 
as  late  as  January  1893. 

She  died  at  her  house  in  Fitzroy  Square, 
where  she  had  collected  round  her  some 
beautiful  works  of  art,  on  3  Oct.  1893,  and 
was  buried  on  6  Oct.  by  her  husband's  side 
in  Kensal  Green  cemetery.  Deeply  but  not 
ostentatiously  religious,  showing  in  every 
utterance  and  actioa  bar  diflite  of  the  mra* 
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Ind  and  the  peculiar,  and  of  radicatism  in 
poUtjcS}  Lad^  Eaetlake  developed  into  a 
tjrpical  Engluh^ramZs  daiM,  serene  and 
easy-  in  manner,  intellectual  and  courageoua, 
impeTTioua  to  bores,  highlj  esteemed  and 
looked  up  to  in  the  best  societj  in  London 
for  wellnigh  flftj  years. 

A  portrait  after  Sir  'William  Boxall,  B.A., 
is  pr^ed  to  the  'Journals  and  CorreBpon- 
dence  of  Lady  Eastlake,'  edited  by  her  ne- 
phew, Charles  Eastlake  Smitl^  18^  3  toIs. 

[JonrnalB  aad  CorreepODdsnee,  1896;  Times, 
8  Oct.  1893;  Onaidian,  7  Oct.  1S93;  KurUt's 
Ilandbook  (ed.  L^ard),  1887,  Introd. ;  SmiWa 
A  Pabliiber  and  his  Friends,  1891,  IL  441 ; 
Hrs.  GasksU's  Life  of  OharloUe  BrootS;  Shor- 
ter's  CharloUe  Bronte  and  hor  Cinde ;  AUibone's 
Diet  of  Eogl.  Idt. ;  Lady  Eastlake's 

EBUBY,  Butoir.  [See  Gbobtbitob, 
BoBXBE,  1801-1693.] 

JEDSBSHEIU,  ALFKED  (1836-1888), 
l»blioal  scholar,  was  bom  at  Vienna  of  Jewiu 
parents  on  7  March  1825.  His  &ther,  Mar- 
cus Edersheim,  a  banker  and  a  man  of  oul- 
ture  and  wealth,  had  cone  ortfiinally  ftom 
Holland.  Uis  mother,  Stephanie  Beifius, 
was  a  member  of  a  well-known  Frankfort 
family.  As  a  boy  he  was  of  precocious  in- 
tellect, and  his  nther*e  position  Jpsve  him 
many  educational  advantages.  His  com- 
plete mastery  of  English,  for  example,  was 
due  largely  to  the  fact  that  it  was  the  lan- 
guage commonly  used  in  his  father's  family. 
As  a  youth  he  was  ed  ucated  partly  in  the  gym- 
nasium, partly  in  the  Jewiahscho<d  in  connec- 
tion with  the  synagogue,  until,  in  1841,  he  en- 
tered as  a  Btodent  mthe  nniTernty  of  Vienna. 
Before,  howerer,  ha  had  oompleted  his  course 
h^B,  Toin  overtook  Us  &ther,  and  he  was 
thrown  on  his  own  resooroes.  He  Journeyed 
to  Feath,  sapported  himself  by  giving  lessons 
in  languages,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Dr.  John  Duncan  (1796-1870)  [q.  v.]  and 
other  presbyterian  ministers,  who  were  acting 
at  the  time  as  chaplains  to  the  Scottish 
workmen  engaged  in  constructii^  the  bridge 
over  the  Danube.  Under  their  influence 
lie  embraced  Christianity,  accompanied  Dr. 
Duncan  on  his  return  to  Scotland,  studied 
theology  both  in  Edinburgh  and  also  (under 
Hengstanbera,  Keander,  and  others)  in  Ber- 
lin, and  in  1846  entered  the  presbytorian 
ministry.  Shortly  afterwards  he  travelled 
abroad,  and  for  a  year  preached  aa  a  miB> 
■bnary  to  Jews  and  Qermana  at  Jaasy  in 
Itoumania.  Here  he  made  the  aoqnaintaaee 
ftf  Mai?  l^oomfleld,  who,  after  his  return 
to  Scotland,  became  in  1818  his  wife.  As 
preacher  at  a  large  dhurch  in  Abndeen 


Edersheim  was  peculiarly  successful,  and 
he  was  soon  appointed  minister  of  the  free 
church,  Old  Aoerdeen.  Here  he  remained 
for  twelve  years,  during  which  time  be 
translated  into  Bi^^ish  sevwal  Qerman  theo- 
logical works,  wrote  his  *  History  of  the 
Jewish  Nation  fnnn  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem  to 
the  Beign  of  Constantme  the  Great '  (1866), 
and  contributed  to  the  'Athenssnm'  mi 
other  periodicals. 

In  the  winter  of  1860-1  his  health  took 
him  to  Torquay,  where  he  lost  his  first  wife, 
and  where  also  he  snbseauently  married 
Sophia,  daughter  of  Admiral  John  Hancock, 
O.B.  Through  his  influence  the  presbyterian 
church  of  St.  Andrew  was  built  at  Torquay, 
and  he  became  its  first  ministu.  In  1872, 
his  health  continuing  poor,  he  decided  tore- 
tire  from  active  work  and  devote  himself  to 
literature!  acoardlngW  he  resigned  hb 
chane  at  TorguOT  and  zemoved  to  Bourne 
monUi.  In  1874  hevublished' The  Temple: 
its  Ministry  and  Services  at  the  Time  of 
Jesus  Christ,'  a  work  which,  bybriaging  him 
t^e  friendshipof  Dr.  George  Williams  (au- 
thor of '  The  Holy  City '),  led  in  1876  to  hia 
taking  orders  in  the  Knglii^li  church.  From 
1876  to  1882  he  held  the  country  liviu^  of 
Loders,  near  Bridport,  in  Doiseteluie.  Here 
he  wrote  his  oput  magnum. '  The  Life  and 
Times  of  Jesus  the  Messiah'  (1863),  a  work 
in  two  massive  volumes,  displaying  indeed 
some  lack  of  critical  acumen,  but  a  monu- 
ment of  learning,  presented  in  eminently 
readable  form,  and  a  storehouse  of  infonnar- 
tion  on  every  aulgeafe  which  onnes  within 
its  range. 

In  1860  Edenhaim  was  appointed  Wai^ 
burtoniaa  leetoier  at  lineolira  Inn,  an  office 
which  he  held  for  the  usual  period  of  fonr 
years.  In  1883  he  iwioved  man.  Xiodm  to 
the  more  congenial  sannuidin^  oif  OifcHtL 
His  connection  with  the  umvowty  had 
b^un  in  1881,  when  he  was  created  H.A. 
honorU  oaiua\  he  was  also  Ph.D.  of  Kid 
and  D.D.  of  Vienna,  Berlin,  Giessen,  and 
New  College,  Edinburgh.  Ha  became  now 
(1884-6)  B^ect  preacher  to  the  univeruty, 
and  (1886-8, 188B-90)  Grinfield  lecturer  on 
tiie  Septuagint.  In  1886  appeared  his  War- 
burtontan  tootures  on '  Prophecy  and  History 
in  relation  to  tJie  Messiah.  Soon  afterwards 
he  wrote,  with  the  co-operation  of  Mr.  (now 
Professor)  Ua^liouth,  a  '  Commented  on 
Eodesiaaticus  *  for  t^e  '  Speaker's  Commen- 
tary on  the  Apocrypha'  (1888).  He  was 
contemplating  a  work  on  'The  Lilia  and 
Writings  or  St.  Paul,'  and  had  in  ftot 
written  some  of  the  opuing  ehntera  whan, 
on  16  March  1889,  Iw  was  sttddenly  straek 
down  by  death  at  Hentone,  whne  he  had 
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been  spending  the  winter  on  account  of  his 
health. 

Dr.  Ederaheim  was  gentle  and  amiable  in 
disposition,  bright  and  humorous  in  conver- 
sation, genial  in  manner,  a  ready  and  fluent 
writer,  and  effective  preacher ;  possessed  of  a 
poeticBl  imagination,  which  was  apt  to  give 
a  riietmoil  redundance  to  his  style;  in 
litaraiy  and  theological  queatioas  conser- 
▼atire^  bat  tolerant. 

Besides  the  voria  menUoned  above, 
Edexshnm  published :  1. '  Bible  History  *  (of 
the  Old  Testament),  1876-87,  7  vols. 
2.  'Jewish  Social  Life  in  the  Time  of 
Christ,'  1876.  Two  elaborate  articles  on 
•Jo8ephus'il882)  and  'Philo'  (1887)  in 
South  and  Wace's  *  Dictionary  of  Christian 
Bi(^raphy ; '  stories,  hymns,  and  minor  reli- 
gious writings;  numerous  articles  in  the 
'  Bible  Edacator^'  the  *  Edinburgh  Review/ 
and  other  periodicals. 

[Tohn-va-Vohu  ('  without  form  and  void ') :  a 
Collection  of  Fragmeotary  Thoughts  and  Cnti< 
dsms  by  Alfred  Edersheim,  raited  (with  a 
memoir  and  portrait)  by  Ella  Edersheim,  1890; 
Onazdian,  27  Mardi  1889,  p.  474.]    8.  A.  D. 

EDINBUKOH,  Dvkb  or.  [See  Alfmd 
Ebhbbi  Albebt,  1844-1000.] 

EDWABDS,  AMELIA  ANN  BLAN- 
FORD  (1831-1892),  novelist,  journalist, 
and  egyptolt^ist,  was  bom  in  London  on 
7  June  1831.  Her  father  was  an  officer 
who  hod  served  under  Wellin|^n  through 
the  peninsular  war.  Retirutg  firom  the 
army  through  ill-health,  he  ultimately  ac- 
cepted a  post  in  the  London  and  Westmin- 
ster Bank,  and  lived  in  Fentonville.  He 
was  descended  from  an  old  stock  of  East- 
Anglian  fanners,  settled  at  Gosbec^  in 
Suffidh  (Hiss  Matilda  Betham-Edwards— 
with  whom  Amelia  was  often  conAised — is 
the  daughter  of  his  brother).  Her  mother 
wss  the  daoghter  of  Robert  "Walpple,  an 
Iridi  barrister,  connected  with  the  Norfolk 
Csmily  of  that  name.  Both  parents  died 
within  a  week  of  each  ottier  in  i860. 

Miss  Edwards  was  educated  at  home, 
diiefly  by  her  mother.  As  a  child  her 
strongest  bent  was  towards  art.  From  the 
Ume  she  could  hold  a  pendl  she  wss 
always  drawing  illustrationa  of  books  and 
passing  events.  In  writing  she  was  no 
Ibbb  precoiuouB.  One  of  her  earliest  recol- 
lections was  of  composing  a  stoiy  in  capital 
letters,  before  she  nad  properly  learnt  to 
vmte.  A  poem,  called  'The  Knights  of 
Old,'  wluch  she  wrote  at  the  age  oi  seven, 
was  sent  by  her  mother  to  a  penny  weekly 
tad  duly  printed.  <The  Stoiy  of  a  Clock,' 


written  at  the  age  of  twelve,  was  republished 
in  the  '  New  England  Magazine '  for 
January  189S.  Another  early  taste  was 
for  music,  which  for  some  years  quite 
superseded  books.  When  about  fifteen  she 
apprenticed  herself  tot  seven  yean  to  Mrs. 
Moonsey  BaitholQmew,  from  whom  she 
learnt  not  only  singing,  tiu  pianolbrte,  and 
the  organ,  but  also  harmony  and  counter- 
'  point.  Yet  another  pasuon  was  for  amateur 
•oUng;  and  she  always  remained  fond  of  the 
play,  though  she  ceased  to  care  {or  music. 

Straitened  means  compelled  her  to  look 
about  for  a  means  of  livelihood,  which— 
such  was  her  versatilitv — she  might  have 
achieved  by  her  pen,  ner  pencU,  or  her 
voice.  Accident  decided  her  in  favour  of 
literature.  She  sent  a  story  to  '  Chambers's 
Journal'  and  received  a  cueque  in  return. 
Forthwith  she  forsook  the  drudgery  of 
music,  and  the  reatofherlifewasoneprolonged 
round  of  literary  toil.  At  this  time  she  did 
a  good  deal  of  work  for  '  Household  Words' 
and '  All  the  Year  Round,'  usually  provid- 
ing the  ghost  story  f6r  Dickens's  Ohristmatf 
numbeEB.  She  also  served  on  the  staff  of 
the  '  Saturday  Review '  and  the  *  Morning 
Post,'  eontnbuting  ocoasicmal  leading 
articles,  as  wdU  as  musical,  dramatic,  and 
art  criticism.    The  total  of  her  novds  is 

a eight,  each  of  which  she  used  to  say 
her  two  years'  work.  The  first, '  My 
Brother's  Wile,'  was  published  in  1855. 
Then  followed  '  The  Ladder  of  Life '  in  1867 
and '  Hand  and  Clove'  in  1859.  Her  earliest 
eiiccess  was  with  '  Barbara's  History '  (1864), 
which  passed  thro^h  three  editions,  besides 
reproductions  by  Harper  (in  America)  and 
Tauchniti  (in  Germany),  as  well  as  trans- 
lations into  German,  Italian,  and  French, 
Upon  'Debenham'sVow'(1870),  which  con- 
tains a  description  ai  blockade-runnii^  In 
Charleston  harbour,  she  bestowed  infinita 
puns  to  be  accnrata  in  local  detail.  So 
again  with  her  last  and  most  popular  novel, 
'Lord  Brackenbury'  (1880),  she  made  a 
special  journey  to  Cheshire  to  study  &om 
life  the  scene  of  the  story.  The  ruined 
manor  house  and  the  new  one  in  the  Italian 
style  are  both  the  property  of  Mr.  Balman ; 
X^ngtry  QranffB  is  a  glorious  old  place  called 
'  Old  Morton.  This  tale  originally  came  out 
in  the  '  Gh^phic,*  with  iUustrations  by  Mr. 
Luke  Fildes,  some  of  which  were  based  upon 
the  author's  sketches  in  water-colour.  It 
passed  through  no  less  than  fifteen  editions; 
but  by  this  time  Miss  Edwards  had  become 
so  absorbed  in  egyptology  that  she  never 
followed  it  up  with  another  novel. 

Amon^  her  miscellaneous  writitum  may 
be  mentHHied:  'A  Summazy  of  Kngliw 
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Ilistory '  (1856) ;  '  The  Hiatorj  of  France ' 
(1658);  Uie  letterpress  for  Colnaghi's 
'  Photograpliic  Historical  Portrait  Gallery' 
(1860),  compiiBii^  about  tlmfl  hundred  short 
biotpraphies ;  a  Tolume  of  '  Ballads '  (1866) ; 
and  two  anthologies,  '  A  Poetry  Book  of 
Elder  Poets '  and  'A  Poetry  Book  of  Modwn 
Poets '  (both  1879).  She  was  always  fond  of 
tiaTeL  As  early  as  18^  she  published 
'  Sit^ts  and  Stories  ;  beinff  some  Accoont  of 
a  Holiday  Tout  thioi^  the  North  of 
Belffium.'  In  the  summer  of  1872  she 
made  a  tour  in  the  Dolomite  Mountains, 
which  was  described  in  '  Untrodden  Peaks 
and  Unfrequented  Valleys'  (1873),  with 
illustrations  from  her  own  sketches. 

In  the  winter  of  187S-4  she  paid  that 
visit  to  Egypt  which  resulted  in  changing 
the  course  of  her  life.  She  went  up  the 
Nile  in  a  dahabiyah  as  far  as  the  second 
cataract.  On  this  occasion  she  also  Tisited 
Syria,  cxosMUcr  the  two  Lebanon  ranges  to 
Damascus  udBaalbek,and  returoingthrotigh 
the  Levant  to  Constantinople.  Up  to  tms 
time  she  had  felt  no  interest  in  ejgyptology 
beyond  having  been  attracted  1^  Sir  Gardner 
Wilkinson's  books  in  her  girlhood.  It  is 
oharacteristic  of  the  new  spirit  which  seized 
her  that  her  book  on  occupied  two 

years  in  writinff.  She  round  it  incumbent 
to  learn  the  meroj^lyphic  characters,  to 
form  her  own  collection  of  antiquities,  and 
to  verify  her  personal  experience  from 
libraries  and  museums.  '  A  Thousand  Miles 
up  the  Nile/  with  facsimiles  of  inscriptions, 
plans,  maps,  and  upwards  of  eighty  illustra- 
tions by  the  author  (1877,  2nd  ed.  1889), 
though  superseded  as  a  guide-book,  retains 
its  authority  as  an  introduction  to  the  spirit 
of  the  ancient  civilisation  which  still  domi- 
nates the  Nile  valley. 

The  wanton  destmetton  of  antiouities 
that  she  witnessed  everywhere  in  Egvpt 
inspired  Hiss  Edwards  with  the  idea  tnat 
the  only  remedy  was  to  be  found  in  scientific 
excavation.  With  this  object  she  drew  up 
circulan  and  issued  app£»ils  to  the  press, 
which  ultimately  result«a  in  the  founaation 
of  the  EjTfpt  Exploration  Fund.  Her  first 
ally  was  Keginald  Stuart  Poole  [q.  v._],  who 
brought  with  him  many  of  the  autnonties  of 
the  British  Museum.  Sir  William  James 
Erasmus  Wilson  [q.  T.])  contributed  liberally 
in  money.  But  nothing  could  be  done  in 
Egypt  by  English  enterprise  until  Maspero 
sacceeded  Mariette  as  mrector  of  museums 
and  antiquities  in  1881.  The  %ypt  Explora- 
tion Fund  was  ^irmally  founded  in  1882 
with  Mjss  Edwards  and  Poole  as  joint  hono- 
rary secretaries ;  and  in  the  following  year 
M.  Naville  was  despatched  to  excavate  the 


store  city  of  Pithom  and  determine  the 
route  of  the  exodus.  In  every  winter  from 
that  time  onwards  the  society  has  sent  at 
least  one  expedition  to  Egypt,  usually  under 
the  charge  of  M.  Naville  or  Professw 
Flinders  Petzie,  and  has  published  annaally 
a  record  of  the  results,  so  lon^  as  she  lived 
Miss  Edwards  devoted  herself  to  the  work 
of  the  Egvpt  Exploration  Fond,  abandoning 
all  her  other  literary  interests.  As  it  was 
her  contagious  enthusiasm  that  originally 
brought  the  members  together,  ao  it  was  her 
genius  for  ra-ganisation  that  smoothed  over 
difficulties  and  insured  success.  With  her 
own  hand  she  wrote  innumerable  letters, 
acknowledged  the  receipt  of  subscriptions, 
and  labelled  the  objects  presented  to  mu- 
seums. During  this  penod  she  regularly 
contributed  articles  on  f^ptological  sub- 
jects to  the  '  Times '  ana  tne  '  Academy,' 
as  well  as  to  other  journals  at  home  and 
abroad.  She  also  attended  the  Orientalist 
Congress  at  Vienna  in  1885,  vham  she 
read  a  paper  on  'The  Dispersion  of  An- 
tiquities.' 

During  the  winter  of  1889-90  Miss  Ed- 
wards went  to  the  United  States  on  a  lee- 
turtng  tour,  which  was  one  long  triumphal 
prepress.  She  visited  almost  all  the  New 
England  states,  and  proceeded  as  far  west  as 
St.Taul  and  Milwaukee.  On  the  occasion 
of  her  last  lecture  at  Boston  she  was  pre- 
sented with  a  bracelet  'from  grateful  and 
loving  friends — the  women  of  Boston.*  En- 
joyable as  this  tour  was,  it  was  unfortunately 
marred  by  an  accident  at  Columbus,  Ohio, 
whereby  she  broke  her  left  arm.  Though 
she  managed  to  see  through  the  press  a  book 
consisting  mainly  of  the  substance  of  her 
American  lectures — '  Pharaohs,  Fellahs,  and 
Explorers*  (1891),  the  title  of  which  was 
not  of  her  own  choosing— and  even  under- 
took a  series  of  lectures  in  England,  she  never 
recovered  her  former  robust  health.  Since 
1864,  when  she  left  London,  her  home  had 
been  at  Westbury-on-Trym,  near  Bristol, 
where  she  shared  a  pretty  house,  called '  The 
Larches,*  with  an  aged  friend.  This  friend 
died  in  January  1892,  and  Miss  Edwards 
did  not  long  survive  her.  At  that  time  she 
was  herself  bedridden  with  influenza;  but 
she  was  moved  to  Weston-super-Mare,  and 
there  she  died  on  16  April  1892.  She  waa 
buried  in  the  churchyard  of  Henbury. 

Miss  Edwards  bequeathed  her  egyptolop- 
ctl  library  and  her  valuable  collection  of 
Egyptian  antiquities  to  University  College, 
London,  together  with  2,416/.  to  found  ft 
chair  of  egyptobgy  (the  only  cme  in  Eng^ 
land),  fn  wnich  she  destined  as  the  first 
occupant  FMlessor  W.  M.  Flinders  Fetrie. 
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The  Edwards  library  and  museiUB  have  since 
been  lately  angoUiited,  and  are  now  main- 
tained man  her  renduaty  estate.  Most  of 
her  other  boote  ahe  left  to  Somerrille  Hall, 
Oxford.  Onlr  a  fsw  months  before  her  death 
Hr.  A.  J.  Balfour  (throaffh  the  good  offices 
of  Profeesor  Oeo^  John  Komaaee)  con- 
ferred upon  her  a  pension  of  75/.  on  the 
civil  list  *  in  consideration  of  her  serricee  to 
literature  and  arclueolo^.'  From  Ameri- 
can universities  she  received  three  honorary 
degrees — that  of  LL,D.  from  Columbia  Col- 
lege, New  York,  on  the  occasion  of  its  cen- 
tenary celebration  in  1887 ;  that  of  LL.D. 
from  Smith  CoU^,  Northampton,  Mass.; 
and  that  of  Ph.D.  &om  the  College  of  the 
Sisters  of  Bethany,  Topeka,  Mass.  Her 
portrait  was  painted  in  ous  at  Home  in  1872, 
and  a  marble  bust,  sculptured  by  Percival 
Ball  in  1873  also  at  Rom&  was  bequeathed 
hy  her  to  the  National  Portrait  Gallery, 
umdon.  The  beet  likeness  of  her  is  a  pho- 
togra^  taken  at  New  Y<n^  whidh  has  fre- 
quently bem  reproduced. 
[AutoUogzaphieal  notM  and  penonal  knov^ 

J.B.O. 

EDWAKDS,  THOMAS  CHARLES 
(1837-1900),  divine,  eldest  son  of  Lewis 
£dwards,  D.D.  [q.  v.],  was  bom  at  Llanycil, 
Bala,  Merionethshire,  on  22  Sept.  1837.  His 
mother  was  a  granddaughter  of  Thomas 
Charlee  [q.  T.},  the  organiser  of  Welsh  cal- 
vinistic  metnodism.  His  early  education 
was  under  his  father  at  Bala,  whence  he 
proceeded  to  University  College,  London, 
and  graduated  M.A.  Lond.  in  1862,  being 
classed  next  to  William  Stanley  Jevons 
[q.  v.]  On  21  Oct.  1862  he  matriculated  at 
m.  Alban  HaU,  Oxford ;  in  1864  he  obtained 
a  odiohrship  at  lincoLa  College,  and  gradu- 
ated B.A.  1866  wiUi  a  first  clus  in  classics ; 
M.A.  1872.  In  1867  he  was  ordained  to  a 
charge  in  Liverpool,  in  connection  with  the 
presbyterian  church  of  Wales.  This  he  re- 
signed in  1872,  on  being_  appointed  the  first 
prmcipal  of  the  University  College  of  Wales 
at  Aberystwyth  (opened  9  Oct.)  During 
his  princi]Milship  the  college  buildings  were 
burned,  and  by  his  eoergv  restcow.  He 
succeeded  also  in  obtaining  from  the  treasury 
an  endowment  of  4,000/.  a  year  fiir  the  col- 
lege. In  1887  he  received  the  diploma  of 
D.D.  from  Edinburg^h  University.  In  1891 
he  resigned  his  principalship  at  Aberystwyth 
in  order  to  become  principal  of  the  Welsh 
ealrinistio  method ist  theological  college  at 
Bal^  founded  hy  his  ihther.  Hie  policy  of 
opening  the  oollege  to  sU^ents  or  all  de- 
nominatioiu  was  not  responded  to  by  many 
ovtBiders,  but  the  college  flooriBhed  great^ 


under  his  management,  In  1898  he  was  the 
first  to  receive  the  diploma  of  D.D.  from 
the  miiveraity  of  Wales  (founded  1893). 
He  died  at  Bala  on  22  Haroh  1900. 

He  published,  beudes  ringle  sermons: 
1.  'A  Commentary  on  the  First  EptBtle  to 
the  CJorinthiaiis,'  1885,  8vo ;  2nd  edit,  same 
vear.  2.  'Commentan-  on  Epistle  to  He- 
brews,* in  •  Expositor^  Bible,'  1888,  8vo  i 
8rd  edit.  1889,  8to;  also,  'Welsh  Com- 
mentaiT  on  Hebrews,*  1890.  8.  'The  God- 
Man,'  1895,  12mo  (Davies  Lecture).  A 
sermon  of  his  is  in  Jones's  'Welsh  Pulpit,' 
1885, 8vo.  He  published  in  Welsh  a  memoir 
of  his  iather,  1^7, 12mo. 

[Timea,  23  March  1900 ;  Foster's  Alumni 
Oxon.  1715-1886;  Who's  Who,  1900;  Wil- 
liams's Welsh  CalriDisUc  Methodism,  1884,  pw 
208  i  Idst  of  Edin.  Oradnates,  1888.]   A.  Q. 

ELIAS,  NET  (1844-1897),  explorer  and 
diplomatist,  bom  at  Widmore  in  Kent  on 
10  Feb.  1844,  was  the  second  son  of  Ney 
Emas  (d.  1891)  of  Kensington.  Educated  in 
London,  Paris,  and  Dresden,  he  became  in 
1865  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Qeographical 
Society  and  studied  geography  and  survey- 
ing under  the  society^  instructors.  In  1866 
he  went  to  Shanghai  in  the  employment  of 
a  mercantile  house;  and  in  1868  volun- 
teered to  lead  an  expedition  and  examine 
the  old  and  new  courses  of  the  Hoanji^-ho. 
His  account  of  this  journey  was  published 
in  the  '  Royal  Qeographical  Society's  Jour- 
nal' in  a  paper  which  gave,  Sir  R.  Murchi- 
son  eaid,  for  the  first  time  accurate  infbrma- 
tion  about  the  divezuon  of  the  Yellow  River. 

Hi  July  1872,  accompanied  by  one  Chinese 
serrant,  Elias  started  on  a  more  arduous  jour- 
ney across  the  Gobi  desert,  tiavellinff  nearly 
2^600  miles  from  the  great  wall  to  the  Rua- 
sian  frontier,  and  thence  another  2,800  miles 
to  Nijni  Novgorod.  The  geographical  results 
of  the  journey  were  summed  up  by  Elias 
in  a  paper  for  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society ;  but  he  siud  little  about  its  hard- 
ship. It  was  accomplished  at  a  time  when 
the  Chinese  provinces  traversed  were  over- 
run by  the  Tun^ni  rebels.  For  many  weeks 
Elias  travelled  in  constant  apprehension  of 
attack ;  he  had  scarcely  any  sleep ;  and 
when  he  reached  the  Siberian  frontier,  the 
Russian  officen  stared  at  him  as  if  he  bad 
dropped  from  the  sky.  By  no  means  a 
robust  man,  bis  indomitable  will  and  ulenfe 
courage  carried  him  through  all  the  perils  of 
the  way :  while  the  accunugr  of  his  observai- 
ti(m  ana  the  sdentific  value  of  his  record 
earned  the  highest  approval  of  authoritiea 
like  &r  Henry  Rawlinson  [q.  v.]  and  Sur 
Bniry  Yule  [l-  T.]    EliaB  received  the 
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foonder's  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  (Geographi- 
cal Society  (26  1873),  and,  on  the  re- 
oommendationB  of  Kawlinson  and  Sir  Bartle 
Frere,  his  services  were  retained  by  the  go- 
vernment of  India. 

Nominated  an  extra  attachfi  to  the  Cal- 
cutta foreign  office  on  20  March  1874,  Elias 
was  appointed  in  September  1874  assistant 
to  the  resident  at  Mandalay;  and  shortly 
afterwards  second  in  command  of  the  OTer^ 
land  mission  to  China,  which  turned  back, 
owing  to  the  murder  of  Augustus  Raymond 
Harnzy  [q.  t.]  In  1876 Elias  drew  up  a  pro- 
ject for  an  expedition  to  Tibet ;  but.  owing  to 
misnndOTBtandings,  the  leheme  fell  through. 
In  1877  he  was  attached  to  Robert  B.  ShaVa 
aboTtira  mission  to  Kaahgar,  and  went  in 
advance  to  Leh,  where,  on  the  death  of 
Yakub  Beg,  ruler  of  Eaatem  Turkestan,  and 
the  abandonment  <^  the  mission,  he  remained 
as  British  joint-commissioner  of  Ladakh.  In 
1879  he  atarted,  on  his  own  initiatiT^  to 
inspect  the  road  over  the  Karakorum,  ajid, 
on  nearing  the  froptier,  sent  a  friendly  mes- 
sage to  the  Chinese  Amban  of  Yarkund,  who 
invited  him  to  come  on.  Accompanied  by 
Osptsin  Bridges^  an  ex-dragoon  officer, 
and  without  waiting  for  the  Indian  foreign 
office  to  forbid  the  enterprise,  he  proceeded 
to  Yarkund,  where  the  .^jnban,  though  edu- 
cated at  the  Pekin  jeeuit  coUeffe,  pretended 
never  to  have  heard  either  of  England  or 
India,  and  the  imolent  attentitnu  of  aome 
Hunan  braTsa  neaily  led  to  a  odliuon.  The 
^t,  however,  ended  without  seiioiis  misad- 
venture, and  the^  Lidian  government  gave 
its  sanction  to  this  and  ■ubsequent  journeys 
into  Chinese  Turkestan.  Eaiaa  was  Uius 
gazetted  aa'on  special  duty'  at  Yorkond 
from  14  June  to  l7  Aug.  1879, '  on  deputSr 
tion  to  Eashgar '  from  8  March  to  26  Aug. 
1880,  and  '  on  special  duty  at  Ksshgar  from 
26  May  to  September  1886,'  having  in  the 
meantime  taken  furlough  to  England.  In  a 
letter  to  the '  Times,'  dated  Eashgar,  10  July 
1880,  he  gave  an  account  of  the  reconquest 
of  Eastern  Turkestan  by  the  Chinese. 

In  September  1885,  under  orders  from  the 
Lidian  government,  Elias  left  Yarkund  for 
the  Pamirs  and  Upper  Oxus,  and,  in  the 
coarse  of  an  arduous  journey,  he  mode  a 
route  survey  of  ux  hmiared  miles  from  the 
Ohinsse  frontier  to  hhkishim,  determined 
points  and  altitudes  on  the  Pamirs,  and 
visited  the  ctnflneuoe  of  tiie  Murghab  and 
Poqja  riven,  solving  the  problem  as  to  which 
was  the  iq>per  course  of  the  Oxus.  Aiteiv 
voids,  crossing  Badakhshan  and  Balkh,  he 
joined  the  A%han  boundary  commission  near 
Herat,  and  thence  returned  to  India  by  way 
of  Bolkb  and  Chitral,  having  traversed  Nor- 


thern Afghanistan  without  an  escort,  under 
a  safeHwnduct  from  Ameer  Abdur  Rahman. 
In  January  1688  he  was  made  a  C.I.E.,  but 
never  acocoited  the  distinction.  From  No- 
vember 1888  to  February  1889  he  was  on 
special  duty  in  connection  with  the  Sikkim 
war,  and  in  October  1889  took  command  of 
a  mission  to  report  on  the  political  geo- 
graphy and  condition  of  the  Shan  States  on 
uie  Indo-Siamese  frontier.  On  14  Dec. 
1891  he  was  appointed  agent  to  the  go- 
vemor-general  at  Meshed,  and  consul-gene- 
ral far  Khorasui  and  Seistan.  In  November 

1896  he  retired  trom  the  service.  While  on 
fUrloutdi  in  1896,  in  collaboration  with  Blr. 
E.  D,  Ross,  he  brought  out  an  English  veiy 
uon  of  the  '  Tozikh-i-Rashidi,'  by  Mim 
Haidar  of  Kashgar,  cousin  to  the  Emperor 
Baber,  revising  the  translation  and  supply- 
ing an  introduction  and  notes  embodying 
much  of  his  wide  knowledge^  oi  the  history 
and  geographv  of  Central  Auo.   On  81  May 

1897  he  died  suddenly  at  hia  rooms  in 
North  Audley  Street,  London,  from  the 
effects  of  blood  poisoning.  He  was  unmar- 
ried. 

Elias's  writings  are  for  the  most  part  only 
accessible  in  the  secant  arohivee  of  the  Indian 
government,  but  they  also  include  thefoUow- 
mg :  1. '  The  New  Bed  of  the  Yellow  River ' 
(*  Journal  of  the  N.  China  Branch  of  the 
R.  A.  S.'  1869).  S.  *  Notes  of  a  Jouniev  to 
the  New  Gouise  of  the  Yellow  River  in  1868 ' 
(<R.a.S. Journal;  1870, xl.l).  3. 'A Jour- 
ney though  Western  Mongolia '  ('  R.  G.  S. 
Journal,'  1878,  xliti.  108).  4.  <  Visit  to  the 
Valley  of  the  Shueli  in  Western  Yunnan ' 
('R.G.  8.  Journal,' xlvi.  198).  5. 'Introduc- 
tory Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Shans  in 
Upper  Burma  and  Western  Yunnan,'  Cal- 
cutta, 1876.  6.  'The  Tarikh-i-Rashidi  (tf 
Mirza  Muhammad  Haidar,  Bughlat,'  Eng- 
lish version  (by  E.  D.  Ross),  ^ited  by  N. 
Elias,  London,  1895.  7.  '  An  Apocryphal 
Inscriptionin  Khorassan'  ('R.  A.  8.  Jounial,' 
1896,  p.  767).  8.  'Notice  of  an  Inscription 
at  Turbat-i-Jam'  (*R.  A.  S.  Journal,'  1897. 
p.  47).  9.  '  The  Khojas  of  E.  Turkesten/ 
ed.  E.  Elias,  Aoiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  1887, 
Supplement. 

[C.  E.  D.  BUi^'s  Memoir  on  the  Indian  Snr- 
Tsya,  p.  192;  Lord  Catson  on  the  Source  of  the 
Oxtu,  Times,  14  Dec  1603;  Qaographical  Jour- 
nal, July  1807  (memoir,  viUi  portrait) :  Times, 
2  June  1897.}  B.  W. 

ELLIOE,  SiE  CHARLES  HAY  (1823- 
1688),  general,  bom  at  Florence  on  10  May 
1823,  was  second  son  of  General  Robert 
Ellice,  the  brother  of  the  Right  Hon.  Ed- 
ward EllLce  [q- T.],  secretary  at  war,  by  Eliza 
Courtenay.   Having  passed  through  Sand- 
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hunt,  he  was  conunisuoned  u  ensign  and 
lieut^antintheColdfltream  guards  onlO  May 
18S9.  He  Berred  in  Ouiada  in  1840-2,  and 
heeamelieutenant  andeaptun  on  SAug.  1846, 
Be  exchanged  to  the  82nd  foot  on  20  March 
1846,  and  to  the  24th  foot,  of  which  his 
father  was  colonel,  on  S  April.  He  went 
with  that  regiment  to  India  in  May,  but 
was  aide-de-camp  to  his  father  (commanding 
the  troops  in  Malta)  from  17  March  1848  to 

5  March  1349,  and  so  missed  the  second 
Sikh  war.  He  was  promoted  major  on 
21  Dec.  1849,  and  lieutenant-colonel  on  8  Aug. 
1851.  On  28  Nov.  1864  he  became  colonel 
in  the  army. 

The  24th  was  at  Peshawar  when  the 
Indian  Mutiny  broke  out.  On  4  July  1867 
Ellice  was  sent  to  Jehlam  with  three  com- 
panies (rf  itf  some  natire  cavalry,  and  three 
guns,  to  disarm  the  14th  Ben^  native 
in&ntryand  oUier  troops.  He  anived  there 
on  the  7th,  and  finding  they  had  already 
mutinied,  he  attacked  and  routed  them, 
though  they  numbered  about  a  thousand 
men.  He  was  dangerously  wounded  in  the 
neck,  right  shoulcbr,  and  leg.  He  was 
mentioned  in  desMtches,  received  the  medal, 
and  was  made  C.B.  on  1  Jan.  1858. 

On  3  June  1868  he  was  given  the  com- 
mand of  the  second  battalion  of  the  24th, 
which  he  raised.  He  went  with  it  to 
Mauritius  in  March  1860,  bnt  exchanged  to 
half-pay  on  8  July  1862.  On  26  May  1863 
he  was  appointed  to  a  brigade  in  the  Dublin 
district ;  on  8  March  1864lie  was  transferred 
to  Dover;  and  from  1  Sept.  1867 to  30  June 
1868  he  commanded  the  south-eastern  cUa- 
trict.  Hb  ma  promoted  major^eneral  on 
23March  1866,lieutenant-geneTal  on  28  Sept. 
1878,  and  general  on  1  Oct.  1877.  He  was 
quartermaster^neral  at  headquarters  from 
1  April  1871  to  30  March  1876,  and  adjutant- 
general  from  1  Nov.  1876  to  31  March  1882. 
In  the  latter  capatu^  he  carried  on  a  oorre- 
Bpondence  in  1677-8  with  the  governors  of 
Wellington  College,  in  which  he  represented 
the  view  of  many  officers  of  the  army  that 
the  coUege  was  being  diverted  from  its 
original  purpose.  The  correspondence  was 
publiBhed,  and  a  commission  of  inquiry 
followed.  Ellice  was  made  K.C.B.  on 
24  May  1878,  and  G.C.B.  on  16  April  1882. 
The  colonelcy  of  the  first  battalion  of  the 
49th  (Berkshire)  r^ment  was  ^ven  to  him 
on  7  Sept.  1874,  ana  he  was  transferred  to  the 
South  Wales  Borderers  (formerly  34th)  on 

6  April  1884. 

He  died  at  Brook  House,  Horringer,  Bury 
St.  Edmunds,  on  12  Nov.  1888.  In  1862 
he  married  Louis^  daughter  of  William 
Heni7  Lamhton,  brother  of  the  first  Earl 


of  Durham.  He  left  one  daughter,  Elii a 
(d.  1899),  married  to  Henry  Bouverie  Wil- 
liam Brand,  first  Viscount  Hampden  [q.  t. 

SuppL] 

[l^mes,  IS  Nov.  1888;   Bnrke'a  landed 

Gentry ;  Becords  of  the  2'lth  Regiment,  1892.1 

E.  M.I,. 

ELLISj  ALEXANDER  JOHN  (1814- 
1890),  philolo^st  and  mathematician,  bom 
at  Hoxton  in  Middlesex  on  14  June  1814, 
originally  bore  the  surname  Sharpe.  He 
adopted  the  name  of  Ellis  by  royal  license 

1826  in  consequence  of  the  bequest  of  a 
relative,  who  wished  to  enable  him  to  de- 
vote hia  life  to  study  and  research.  He 
entered  Shrewsbury  school  in  1826,  and 
Eton  in  1832,  and  was  elected  a  scholar  of 
Trini^  College  in  1836,  graduating  B.A. 
in  18S7  as  sixUi  wrangler.  He  entered  the 
Middle  Temple  as  a  student,  but  without  an 
intention  of  tbllowing  the  latr.^  In  184S  he 
first  made  himself  known  asawriter  on  math^ 
matics  by  his  traaslatton  of  Mjrtin  Ohm's 
'  Qeist  der  mathematiachen  Analyms.'  He 
afterwards  continued  to  write,  from  time  to 
time,  papers  on  mathematical  subjecto, 
many  or  them  of  an  abstruse  character, 
which  generally  appeared  in  the  *  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Royal  society.'  In  1874,  by  the 
publication  of  his  '  Algebra  identified  with 
iJeometry,'  he  put  before  the  public  the 
theory  which  had  existed  in  his  own  mind 
for  man^  years,  that  algebra  was  a  purely 
geometrical  calculus,  not  an  arithmetical  one. 

Ellis,  however,  devoted  his  chief  attention 
to  phonetic  reforms.  A  few  years  after 
leaving  Cunbridge  he  associated  himself 
with  (sir)  Isaac  Fitmaa  ^q.  v.  Suppl.]  in 
arrangmg  a  system  of  printing  calledphono- 
typy,  which  by  the  ud  at  several  new 
letters  gave  the  means  of  representing  ac- 
curately the  various  sounds  used  in  spoken 
language.  This  system  he  finally  developed 
into  two  forms :  tlw  more  accurate  palfeotype 
and  the  popular  {^ossic.  In  1844  he  ex- 
plained hiB  system  in  a  treatise  entitled 
'  Phonetics :  a  Familiar  System  of  the  Prin- 
ciples of  that  Science '  (Bath,  8vo),  which  was 
followed  by  several  other  works,  pointing  out 
thedisad  vantages  of  the  ordinary  orthography, 
and  advocating  the  adoption  of  the  phonetic 
system.  He  transformed  into  the  new  ortho- 
graphy many  standard  works,  including 
♦Paradise  Lost '  (1846),  'The  Pentateuch^ 
(1849),  the  '  New  Testament '  (1849),  'The 
Tempest '(1849),  '  Macbeth '  (1849),  <Raa- 
selaa^  (18^),the'  FUgrim'sProgresB^lSSO). 
He  luso  published  a  weeUv  newspaper 
called  the  '  Fonetic  Frend,'  which  ap- 
peared in  August  1849,  and  ran  for  a  few 
months,  and  the  '  Spelling  Reformer,'  which 
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agpnted  ia  1849  and  1S50.  In  18i9  he  wu 
oompletely  prostrated  from  orerwork  and 
ranainad  for  three  yean  incapable  of  mental 
exertion.  Finding,  on  recovery,  that  his 
phonetic  scheme  was  too  daring  to  be  suc- 
cessful, he  made  several  modifications  of  it, 
and  in  1870  he  laid  before  the  SocietT  of 
Arte  a  piraer  'On  a  Practical  Method  of 
Meeting  the  Spelling  Difficulty  in  School 
and  inJUfe,'  in  which  he  proposed  the  use  of 
phonetic  OTthogra^y  conennently  with 
ordiwuT  ^llin^. 

Whuia  pnranrng  hii  i^tmetie  studies  at 
the  MoMom  in  186d,  Ellia  came 

across  William  Salisbury's  'Dictionary  in 
Englyscbe  and  Welahe'  (1547),  which  di- 
re4^  his  attention  to  the  history  of  English 
pronundation.  The  suliject  so  fiEucinated 
him  that  it  was  his  chief  occupation  during 
the  latter  part  of  his  life.  In  1860  be  pro- 
duced '  Palseo^pe,  or  the  Representation  of 
Spoken  Sonndb  br  Ancient  ^IVpu,*  which 
he  laid  before  the  Philological  Society.  The 
first  part  of  his  great  wo^  '  On  Early  Eng^ 
lish  Pronunciation,  with  special  Beference 
to  Shakspere  and  Chancer.  Containing  an 
Inyestigation  of  the  Correspondence  of 
Writing  with  Speech  in  England,  from  the 
Aiwlo-Saxon  Period  to  the  existing  received 
ana  Dials^al  Forms/  apjieared  in  1869, 
and  wBi  within  fire  years  followed  by  t^uee 
others.  The  fifth  put,  however,  on  the  ex- 
iting phonology  of  English  dialects,  m- 
Tcdved  so  much  labour  that  it  was  onlv 
finished  in  1889.  The  whole  work,  through 
the  good  offices  of  Dr.  EVederick  James 
Fomivall,  was  published  jointly  by  the 
Philolo^cal,  the  Chancer,  and  the  Early 
English  Text  societies.  In  this  work 
^xen  sounds  were  represented  by  his 
paleeotype  method.  An  abridgment  of  the 
fifth  part  was  published  by  the  English 
Dialect  Society,  entitled  '  English  Diakcts, 
tiieir  Sounds  and  Homes.'  in  this  com- 
parativelv  popular  work  glossic  was  suh- 
atitutod  tor  ^uteotype.  A  sixth  part,  which 
should  oontam  a  aummary  of  the  whole  and 
an  elaborate  index,  was  omtempUted,  but 
death  ^evented  ma  aocomplishment  cn  Us 
design,  lii  recognition  of  his  great  services 
to  the  history  of  the  English  tongue,  he  re- 
ceived the  honorary  degree  of  lJj.D.  from 
Oambridf^  University  in  June  1890.  Some 
of  his  views  were  combated  in  1874  by 
Richard  Francis  Weymouth  in  his  treatise 
'On  Early  English  Pronunciation,  with 
i^eeial  Reference  to  Chaucer  '(London,  8ro). 

Another  subject  in  which  Ellis  took  much 
interest  was  the  scientific  theory  of  music. 
He  studied  music  at  Edinburgh  under  John 
Donaldson  [q.  v.],  and  desini^  daring  his 


phonetic  studies  to  obtainan  accurate  phy^- 
cal  explanation  of  the  production  of  vowel 
sounds,  on  the  suggestion  of  Professor  Max 
Miiller  [q.  v.  SnppL],  he  referred  to  Her- 
mann Ludwig  Ferdinand  von  Helmholtz's 
'  Die  Lehre  von  den  Tonempfindungen  ala 
phyuologiscbe  Grundlagefur  die  Theorie  der 
Musik.'  He  conceived  so  high  an  opinion  of 
the  imjnrtance  of  the  work  that  he  translated 
the  third  edition  into  En^li^  in  1876  under 
the  title  of  '  The  Sensations  of  Tone  as  a 
Physiological  Basis  fbr  the  Theory  of  Musie  * 
(London,  8to).  More  than  a  third  of  this 
edition  conusted  of  original  work  by  E^Iia 
himself,  and  a  Kcond  raition  in  1885  con- 
tained fresh  additions.  He  also  wrote  three 
papers  for  the  Society  of  Arts,  in  1877, 1880, 
and  1886,  on  musical  pitch  and  the  musical 
scales  of  various  nations,  for  each  of  which 
he  received  a  silver  medal  from  the  society; 
that  writton  in  1880  waa  reprinted  in  tba 
same  year  under  the  title  '  The  History  of 
Musit^  Pitch  *  (l^mdoiu  8vo). 

Ellis  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Philosophical  Society  in  1837,  of  the 
Royal  Society  on  2  June  1864,  of  the  Lon- 
don Mathematical  Society  on  19  June  1865, 
serving  on  the  council  from  1860  to  1668. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Philological 
Society  in  1866,  a  fellow  of  the  So(»ety  of 
Antiquaries  on  10  Feb.  1870,  and  of  tho 
College  of  Receptors  in^  1673.  ^  He  was 

Jreudoit  of  the  Philological  Society  from 
873  to  1874,  and  from  1880  to  18^2.  He 
also  became  a  member  of  the  Association 
for  improving  Qeometric  Teaching  in  1872. 
He  served  on  the  coundl  of  the  Royal 
Society  from  1872  to  1874,  and  from  1880 
to  1882,  and  in  1886  was  elected  a  life 
mvemoT  of  University  College,  London. 
He  died  on  28  Oct.  1^0  at  his  residence, 
21  Anriol  Road,  West  Eenaincton,  leaving 
two  eons,  of  whom  one  is  Mr.  Tristram 
Ellis,  the  etcher.   His  wife  died  in  1889. 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned  and 
many  pamphlets  and  tracts,  he  published: 
1.  '  Horse^amii^ :  an  Account  of  the  auo- 
cessful  Application  in  En^^uid  of  _  the 
Method  practised  hj  the  Bad  bidians,' 
Windsor,  1842,  8va  2.  'A Flea Ibr Phono- 
typy  and  Phon(wraphy,'  Bath,  1845,  8vo; 
2nd  ed.  entitlea  'A  Hea  for  Fhonetie 
filing,' London,  1848,  8vo;  abridged  ed. 
Bath,  1896,  8vo.  3.  'Orinnal  Nuraery 
Rhymes  for  Boys  and  Girls,'  London,  1848, 
16mo;  new  ed.  1866.  4.  'Self-proving 
Examples  in  the  first  four  Rules  of  Arith- 
metic, London,  1865,  12mo.  6.  'Uni- 
versal Writing  and  Printing  with  ordinary 
Ijetters,'  Edinbu^h  and  London,  1856,  4to. 
6. '  Algebra  Identified  with  Qeometry,'  Lon> 
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don,  1874j  8to.  7.  '  Fisctical  Hints  on  tLe 
QuantitatiTePronuBaation  ofL&tin/London, 
1874^  Sm  8.  'The  Englisb,  Dionysian, 
■od  Hellenio  FnumncifttionB  of  Cfreek,' 
London,  1870,  Bvo.  9.  *  PnmunciBtion  for 
Saxmn,*  London,  1877,  8vo.  He  aleo  nip- 
pliM  an  appendix  *0n  a  complete  nwno' 
graphic  Alphabet '  for  all  Ifuif^ages  to 
Pitman's  '  Manual  of  Fhoni^frapliy'  (edition 
of  1846),  and  'Classifled  Lists  of  Words  to 
illustrate  West  Somersetshire  Fronnnciat^on ' 
to  Frederic  Thomas  Elworthy's  '  Dialect  of 
West  Somerset'  (1876).  He  contributed 
nnmeroos  papers  on  such  subjects  as  music, 
barometric  hypsometry,  lof^c,  the  geometric 
meaning  of  ima«naries,  stigmatica,  and  the 
computation  of  logarithms  to  tbe  *  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Boyal  Society '  between  1869 
and  1884.  All  Ellis's  works  which  were 
produced  in  palseotype,  besides  others,  were 
printed  by  Messrs.  Stephens,  Austin,  ft 
Bm»,  of  Hertford.  His  last  literary  labour 
was  the  article  'I^metaes'  in  'Chambers's 
Eneydopn^' 

[Proeefldings  of  tbe  Boyal  Soaety,  1891,  to], 
xlix.;  Academy,  1890,  ii.  419-20;  Men  of  tbe 
Time,  1887;  Athensam,  1890,  ii.  627  i  Sbrews- 
bniy  School  Reg.  1898,  p.  39;  Salopian,  Decem- 
ber 1880;  Stapylton'fl  Eton  School  Lists,  1791- 
1860,  p.  149 ;  Fhonetie  Jonmol,  1890,  pp.  574, 
691 ;  Froceedinga  of  the  London  HstliAmatical 
Sone^,  189I,xzi.  4fi7-61  (I?  Robert  Tocker) ; 
bub's  Algebm  identieed  with  Oeometiy.  Ap- 
pendix iii.]  £.  I.  C. 

,  ELLIS,  ALFRED  BUBDON  (1862- 
1894)f  soldier  and  writer,  son  of  lieutenant 
general  Sit  Samuel  Bardon  Ellis,  K.03., 
and  his  wlfe|  Louisa  Bnysoii,  daughter  of 
the  gOTemor  of  Waltham  Abbey  foctory, 
was  bom  at  Bowater  House,  Woolwich,  on 
1 0  Jan.  1862.  He  was  educated  at  the  Royal 
Naval  School,  New  Cross,  entering  the  army 
as  sub-lieutenant  in  the  34th  foot  on  2  Not. 
1872.  He  became  lieutenant  in  the  1st  West 
India  r^ment  on  IS  Not.  1873,  With  them 
he  was  ordered  to  Ashanti,  and  first  saw 
the  Gold  Coast  in  December  187S ;  he  served 
through  the  Ashanti  war,  receiring  the 
medal. 

.  This  was  the  banning  of  a  long  connec- 
tion with  West  Anica.  He  was  temporarily 
employed  as  civil  commandant  dunng  the 
early  part  of  1874  at  Saccondee  on  tbe  Gold 
Coast;  he  was  recalled  to  mQitaiy  duty  in 
JSaj  1874.  In  1676  he  paid  a  visit  to  Mon- 
rovia, the  capital  of  the  liberian  Republic 
(  Wut  jifrican  Sketches,  p.  138).  The  fol- 
lowing year  he  spent  mostly  in  the  West 
Indies.  In  March  1877  he  first  visited  tbe 
Gamlua on  his  way  to  Sierra Ijeone^whither 
his  reg^ent  was  now  (vdered.  He  came 


on  leave  to  England  this  aummerf  and  on 
27  Oct.  1877  was  seconded  for  aerviee  with 
the  Gold  Coast  constabulary.  He  was  sent 
to  survey  the  eonntatyaionnd  Markesun,die 
capital  at  the  Fantee  eonntry.  la  January 
1878  he  vrent  to  act  as  district  commissioner 
at  Quettah,  and  in  October  and  November 
of  that  year  conducted  the  operations  of  Uie 
Haussa  constabalary  against  the  Awimas, 
being  wounded  in  ttie  fitting.  He  claimed 
to  have  done  much  to  check  smuggling  and 
spread  order  in  that  district,  and  f^ke  with 
some  bitterness  of  his  removal  to  Accra  in 
December  1878. 

On  3  July  1879  Ellis  became  captain  of 
the  1st  West  India  regiment  and  returned  to 
military  duty,  being  sent  on  special  service 
to  ZuluUnd,  and  attached  to  tbe  intelligence 
department  during  tiie  Zulu  campaign ;  but 
his  absence  from  west  Africa  was  not  a  long 
one.  On  10  Oct.  he  left  South  Africa  and 
towards  the  close  of  this  year  visited 
WhydaU,  the  seaport  of  Dahomey,  after 
which  he  strongly  advocated  the  annexa- 
tion of  that  coast.  Thence,  in  the  spring  of 
1880,  he  went  to  Lagos,  and  so  on  to  Bonny 
and  Old  Calabar,  returning  to  Bierra  Leone 
in  January  1881,  in  time  to  be  ordered  to 
the  Gold  Coast  with  his  r^ment  on  an 
alarm  of  war  with  the  Asbantis :  on  2  Feb. 
1881  he  arrived  at  Cape  Coast,  and  on 
6  Feb.  was  ordered  to  garrison  Annamaboe 
with  a  hundred  men;  toe  danger,  however, 
passed  away,  and  he  left  that  position  on 
20  MATch,  thpugh  he  remained  for  some  time 
on  the  Gold  Coast  in  command  of  the  trpqis. 

From  1871  to  1683  EOis  had  made  use 
of  various  opportunities  to  visit  most 
islands  off  tne  western  coast  of  the  Afiican 
continent,  including  St.  Helena  and  Ascen- 
sion, as  well  as  those  nearer  the  west  coast 
colonies.  From  1882  onwards  most  of  his 
leisure  was  devoted  to  those  studies  of  na- 
tive ethnology  and  language  which  give  him 
his  title  to  notice. 

On  1 3  Feb.  1884  be  was  promoted  major ; 
in  1686  he  was  again  in  command  of  the 
troops  on  the  Gold  Coast.  In  1889  he  went 
with  part  of  his  regiment  to  the  Bahamas, 
and  remained  in  command  of  the  troops  in 
that  colony  till  he  became  lieutenant-colonel 
on  4  Feb.  1891,  when  he  returned  to  West 
Africa,  and  was  placed  in  commaad  of  all 
the  troops  on  the  west  coast,  being  stationed 
at  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone;  on  2  March 
1893  he  received  the  local  rank  of  colonel  in 
West  Africa.  For  a  few  days  in  May  1892 
be  administered  the  government  of  Sierra 
Leone  in  tbe  absence  of  the  governor. 

In  June  1892  Ellis  proceeded  on  a  puniUve 
expedition  to  the  Tambaku  country  in  the 
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Sierra  Leone  protectorate,  and  captured 
Tambi.  Almost  immediately  afterwards  he 
was  ealled  to  the  Gambia  to  undertake  the 
operationa  which  ended  in  the  taking  of 
Toniataba :  for  the  conduct  of  these  he  re- 
ceived the  C.B.  (0  Aug.  1803)  and  the  West 
AMcan  medal  with  special  clasp.  At  the 
end  of  ISdS  he  was  culed  upon  to  conduct 
the  expedition  against  the  Sofas,  in  the 
course  of  which  occurred  the  unfortunate 
incident  at  Waima,  when  two  British  officers 
were  shot  by- the  French  in  error.  On  re- 
taming  from  this  expedition  he  was  stnick 
down  by  fever,  and  on  16  Feb.  went  to 
Tenerifie  to  recruit,  but  died  there  on 
6  March  1894.  In  a  gazette  of  17  July  1894 
the  seeretaiT  of  state  fbr  war  announced 
that  he  vooldl,  if  he  had  lived,  have  been 
recommended  for  E.O.B. 

Ellis  married,  on  6  Jane  1871,  Emma, 
daughter  of  Philip  King,  and  left  four  chil- 
dren. 

Ellis  did  much  literary  work,  and  his  studies 
of  the  natives  have  high  merit.  His  works 
(all  published  in  London)  are:  1.  'West 
African  Sketches,'  I88I.  2.  'The  Land 
of  Fetish,'  1888,  3.  'A  History  of  the 
West  India  R^ment,'  1886,  4,  'West 
A&ican  Islands,  1886.  6.  'South  African 
Sketches,' 1887.  6.  "The  Tshi-speaking  Peo- 
ples of  the  Qold  Coast  of  West  Africa,' 
1887.  7.  'The  Ewe-speaking  Peoples  of  the 
Slave  Coast,'  1690.  8.  'A  History  of  the 
Gold  Coast,'  189S.  0.  'The  Toraba-epeakiuff 
People  of  the  Slave  Coast  of  West  Africa/ 
1894, 

[Times,  8  March  1894;  CoL  Offic»  Socords; 
Army  Lists;  Ellis's  works;  AUibons'a  Diet 
Lit.  Snppl.]  G.  A.  H. 

ELPHINSTONE,  Sin  HOWARD 
CRAWFORD  (1829-1890),  maior-ganeral, 
royal  engineers,  comptroller  of  the  Duke  of 
Connaught's  household,  fourth  son  of  Cap- 
tain Alexander  Francis  Elphinstone,  royal 
navy,  a  noble  in  Livonia,  and  of  his  wife,  a 
daughter  of  A,  Lobach  of  CumenhofT,  near 
RigB,  was  bom  on  12  Dec.  1829  at  Wattram 
in  Livonia.  His  fkmily  were  Scottish,  and  his 
great-grandfather,  Captain  John  Elphinstone, 
royal  navy,  and  admiral  in  the  Russian 
navy,  commanded  the  Russian  fleet  in  1770 
in  the  victory  over  the  Turks  at  the  naval 
b^tle  of  T^esm6  Bay.  He  was  named 
Howard  after  his  uncle.  Major-general  Sir 
Howard  Elphinstone  [q.  v.1  Educated  chiefly 
abroad,  he  passed  out  of  the  Royal  Military 
Academy  at  Woolwich  at  the  head  of  his 
batch,  and  received  a  commienon  in  the 
royal  engineers  as  second  -lieatenant  on 
18  Dec.  1847.    His  furUier  Cfnnmiasioas 


were  dated :  lieutenant  11  Nor.  1861, 
cond  captain  20  April  18S6,  brevet  mm(t 
26  Dee.  1856,  first  captain  1  April  1832, 
brevet  lieutenant>«olonel  9  April  1868, 
major  6  July  1872,  lieutenant-colonel 
23  May  1878,  brevet  colonel  1  Oct.  1877, 
colonel  S  May- 1884,  and  major-general 
29  Jan.  1887. 

After  the  usual  course  of  professional 
study  at  Chatham,  Elphinstone  oflicially  at- 
ten^d  military  reviews  in  Prussia  in  the 
summer  of  1863,  and  afterwards  was  em- 
ployed in  the  ordnance  survey  in  Scotland 
until  March  1864,  when  he  vrent  to  Malta, 
and  thence  to  Bulgaria  and  on  to  the  Crimea. 
He  arrived  at  Buaclava  on  29  Sept.,  and 
was  posted  to  the  right  -  attack  under  Major 
Calterwards  Major-geno^  Sir)  William  Gor- 
don [q.  vA  where  he  served  in  the  trenches, 
his  reoordDeing  eightv-one  days  and  ninety- 
one  nights  on  trench  duty.  In  the  summer  of 
1866  he  was  attached  to  Sir  Colin  Camp- 
bell's division  employed  in  strengthening  the 
Balaclava  lines,  and  won  the  confidence  and 
lasting  fnendship  of  his  chief  (afterwords 
Lord  Clyde). 

Elphinstone  rendered  conspicuous  services 
at  the  assault  of  the  quarries  in  front  of  the 
Redan  on  7  June  1866,  and  u^in  at  the  as- 
sault of  the  Redan  on  the  ISth.  He  waa 
awarded  the  Victoria  Cross  on  3  June  1866 
for  fearless  conduct  on  the  night  of  the  un- 
successful attack  on  the  Redan.  At  the  final 
assanlt  on  Sebastopol  on  8  Sept.  he  waa 
wounded  by  a  splinter  on  the  left  side  of  the 
head  and  loM  an  eye.  For  his  Crimean  ser- 
vices he  was  tvioe  mentioned  in  despatches 
(Zofufon  Gagette,  21  Jnne  and  21  Dec.  185S), 
and  received  a  brevet  majority,  the  war 
medal  with  clasp,  the  French  legion  of 
honour  (fifth  class),  the  Turkish  order  of 
the  Mejidie  (fifth  class),  the  Turkish  war 
medal,  and  a  pension  for  his  wound. 

After  his  return  to  England  from  the 
Crimea,  Elphinstone  went  in  March  1856  on 
a  mission  to  The  Hague,  and  reported  on  a 
public  hospital  at  Iwtterdam,  and  in  Se^ 
tember  to  the  Coblentz  si^  operations,  his 
report  on  which  was  much  commended.  He 
was  employed  from  6  Sept.  1867  in  the  topo- 
graphical department  of  the  war  office  in 
compling  part  i.  of  the  siege  of  Sebastopol, 
pubmhecf  in  1868,  a  Iai|^  quarto  volume 
of  the '  Jonznal  of  the  Operations  conducted 
by  Uie  Coras  of  Royal  Engineers  ftom  the 
Invasion  oi  the  Crimea  to  the  Close  oi  the 
Winter  Campaign,  1864-6.'  He  afterwarcia 
did  duty  in  tne  i7orth  Bridah  mUitoiy  di»> 
trict. 

On  24  Jan.  1869  he  was  selected  hy  the 
prince  consort  to  be  governor  to  Frince 
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Arthur  (afterwards  Duke  of  Connauglit), 
then  eiffUt  years  old  ;  aud  when  the  prince 
came  of  age,  was  appointed  on  1  May  1871 
treasurer  and  comptooUer  of  his  household, 
an  office  which  he  continued  to  hold  until 
his  death.  He  attended  the  prince  at  Wool- 
wich and  Chstham  and  accompanied  him  to 
Canada,  India,  the  Mediterranean,  and  else- 
where. 

In  1868  Elphinstone  arranged  for  Prince 
Albert  his  generous  gift  to  the  officers  of  the 
army  of  '  the  Prince  Consort's  I^ibrary '  at 
Atderghot.  He  was  made  a  companion  of 
the  order  of  the  Bath,  civil  division,  on 
23  Aug,  1805,  and  military  division  on 
20  May  I87I ;  a  companion  of  the  order  of 
St.  Michael  and  St.  George  on  28  July  1870, 
and  was  promoted  to  be  a \night  commander 
of  the  order  of  the  Bath  ou  3  July  1871. 
In  June  1878  he  was  appointed  by  the  Prince 
of  Wales  Tice-president  of  the  British  com- 
mission of  the  Vienna  exhibition.  He  com- 
manded the  royal  engineer  troopfi  at  Alder- 
tbot  firom  August  1878  to  March  1877,  and 
the  troops  and  com]|ianiea  to  December  1881. 
He  was  appointed  aid&4e-eamp  to  the  queen 
on  1  Oct.  1877,  and  was  colonel  on  the  staff 
and  commanding  roval  engineer  at  Aldershot 
firom  81  Dec.  1881  to  30  Dec.  1886.  In 
1864-6  he  acted  temporurilv  as  military 
attachd  at  Berlin.  On  1  April  1889  he  woa 
appointed  to  the  commanu  of  the  western 
mnitary  district. 

On  8  March  1890  Elphinatone  left  Ply- 
mouth for  'ftneriffein  the  steamer  Tongariro 
on  a  month's  leave  of  absence  fov  the  MneGt 
of  his  health,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and 
some  of  his  family.  In  the  evening  of  that 
day,  when  off  Ushant,  he  accidentally  fell 
orerboard  and  was  drowned.  The  search 
for  hia  body  proved  fruitless.  The  'Court 
CSrcuIar'  of  14  March  announced  that  the 
qtteai  had  received  with  profound  grief  the 
news  of  the  death  of  one  who  enjoyed  her 
entire  confidence  for  thirty-one  years.  By 
the  queen's  command  a  memorial  service 
was  held  in  Exeter  Cathedral  on  20  March. 
In  tho  Devonport  garrison  chapel  Elphin- 
stone is  commemorated  by  a  brass  tablet 
and  a  lectern,  unveiled  on  8  Jan.  1894  by 
the  Duke  of  Edinburgh ;  a  memorial  stained- 
glasa  window  has  also  been  placed  in  the 
chancel  of  St.  George's  Churcli,  Aldershot, 
by  his  brother  officers.  A  portrait  of  Elphin- 
stone in  oils,  by  Hermann  Schmeicheu,  has 
been  placed  in  the  mess-room  of  the  royal 
engineers  at  Aldershot,  and  a  replica  pre- : 
eented  by  them  to  Lady  Elphinstone. 

Elphinstone  married, onSDee.  1876,  Annb 
F^ce^  second  daughter  of  W.  H.  Cole  of 
West  woodhsy,  Berkabire,  and  afterwards 
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of  Portland  Place,  London,  and  OiffiirdsHalL 
Suffolk.  She  survived  her  husband,  with 
four  daughters,  for  the  eldest  of  whom,  Vio- 
toria  Alezandrina  (i.  8  S^t.  1877),  Queen 
Victotia  stood  sponsor. 

[War  Office  £ecord«;  Boyal  £nglD«ers'  Be- 
cords;  DespatehM;  Boyal  Bnginears  JounuU. 
April,  May,  and  Angott  18M ;  Hmes,  14,  19, 
21,  and  26  March  18S0;  Eioghike'i  Crimeai 
RuSKirs  Crimean  War.]  B.  H.  V. 

ELTOK",  CHARLES  ISAAC  (1839- 
1900),  lawyer  and  antiquary,  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Frederick  Bayard  Elton  of  Clifton, 
and  Mary  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Charles 
Abraham  Elton  of  Clev^on,  sixth  luronet. 
Bom  on  6  Dec.  1839  at  Southampton,  he 
was  educated  at  Cheltenham  College  and  at 
Balliol  College,  Oxford,  where  he  matricu- 
lated as  a  commoner  in  1857.  He  took  a 
first  class  in  claaucal  moderations  in  1859, 
and  a  second  class  in  Utera  humamoret,  and 
a  first  class  in  law  and  history  in  1801.  He 
graduated  B. A.  in  1862,  and  was  elected  to 
the  Vinerian  law  scholarship,  and  to  an 
open  fellowship  at  Queen's. 

Entering  at  Lincoln's  Inn  he  was  called 
to  the  bar  m  1866.  Early  in  his  career  he 
was  fortunate  in  attracting  the  attention  of 
Sir  George  Jessel  [q.  v.l  by  his  ready  appli- 
cation of  a  passage  of  Bracton  to  a  case 
in  which  Jessel  was  employed  Elton  did 
not  have  to  wait  for  briefs  long.  He  had 
been  a  severe  student  of  black-letter  law, 
and  his  great  powers  of  application  and 
tenacious  memory  combined  to  render  him 
perhaps  the  most  erudite  lawyer  of  his 
generation.  It  was  largely  due  to  his  acu- 
men and  research  tliat  the  chapter  of  Christ 
Chnrch,  Oxford,  was  induced  in  Febniaiy 
1866  to  carry  out  a  moral  obligation  imposed 
upon  them  by  a  conveyance  from  King 
Henry  VIII ;  and  to  endow  the  chair  of  the 
Regius  Professor  of  Greek.  He  rapidly  ac- 
quired a  large  conveyancing  practice,  and 
was  la^^y  employed  in  court  work  in  real 
propertycases.  In i885hewaamadeaqueen's 
counsel,  and  bencher  of  his  inn.  Thenceforth 
he  practised  as  a '  special.'  During  the  latter 
years  of  his  life  his  appearances  in  court  grew 
less  and  less  frequent. 

This  was  due  to  no  decline  in  the  demands 
made  upon  him,  but  to  his  easy  ciroum" 
stances  and  multifarious  interests.  In  18G9 
he  had  succeeded  somewhat  unexpectedly 
under  the  will  of  hia  uncle,  R.  J.  Elton,  to 
the  property  of  Whitestaunton,  near  Chard 
in  Sbmersetshire.  As  lord  of  the  manor, 
owner  of  a  house  rangins  in  date  from  Ed- 
ward IV  to  Elisabeth,  and  with  the  remains 
of  a  Roman  villa  in  his  grounds,  he  had 
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vnple  opportunitieB  of  satisfying  his  excep- 
tioaall^  varied  tastes.  He  was  fond  of  all 
field  sports,  and  took  a  practical  inteiMt  in 
&nningv  vhtch  made  him  a  capital  parlia- 
mentary  lepresentatiTe  of  West  Somerset- 
slure,  tot  which  he  was  Tetiirned  to  the 
-House  of  Commons  in  1664.  He  was  de- 
feated ttySir  Thomas  Acland[q.v.  Suppl.] 
for  the  Wellington  division  in  1886,  hat 
Mcored  n-election  in  18d6,Tetirinff  in  1893. 
A  conservative  in  politiot,  he  seldom  spoke 
in  pailiatn^t  except  on  legal  fluIjectB,  lat 
lie  served  on  several  important  committees 
'and  royal  commissions. 

Elton  spent  much  time  in  writing  on  his- 
torical, archffiological,  legal,  and  literary 
topics.  He  read  omnivorously,  and  was  in- 
deed a  mine  of  information  on  all  subjects 
connected  not  only  with  law  and  history, 
bnt  with  English  and  foreign  literature,  and 
especially  with  Shakespeare.  He  was  an  ori- 
ginal member  of  the  Selden  Society  (1887), 
and  a  F.S.A.  ri683).  His  library,  as  large 
as  it  was  catholic,  contained  many  rare  books, 
as  well  as  fine  specimens  of  sixteenth  to  eigh- 
teenth century  binding.  In  1891,  in  con- 
jimetion  with  his  wife,  he  mivately  printed 
a  catalog  of  a  portion  of  bis  libiary.  He 
was  both  ui  oithunaBtio  collector  and  a 
good  judge  of  all  artielei  of  vertn. 

Elton  died  at  Whitest-aunton  ofpneumonia, 
after  a  short  illaeBS,  on  23  AprU  190a  Of 
a  big  burly  exterior,  his  appearance  suggested 
the  west-country  yeoman.  He  was  married 
in 1863  to  Mary  Auffueta,  dac^hter  of  Richard 
Strachey,  esq.,  of  Ashwick  Grove,  Somerset, 
who  survived  him ;  he  left  no  issue. 

Elton  published  the  following  works ; 

1.  •  Norway,  the  Road  and  the  Fell,'  1864. 

2.  '  The  Tenures  of  Kent,'  186".  3. '  A  Trea- 
tise on  Commons  and  Waste  Lands,'  1868. 
4.  'The  Law  of  Copyholds;  1874.  6. 'Obser- 
vations on  the  Bill  for  the  Regulation  and 
Imiwovenient  of  Commons,' 1876.  6.' Origins 
of  English  History/  1882.  7. '  Custom  and 
tenant  Right,'  1882.  8.  *Aa  Excursus  on 
UanorialLandTenun,'16S3.  9.  'The Career 
of  OhristopherOoliunbnB,'1892.  10.'Qreat 
book  Collectors,'  in  collaboration  with  Mrs. 
Elton,  1893.  In  1904  there  was  issued  pos- 
thumously Elton's  '^akespeare,  his 'family 
and  friends,'  with  memoir  by  Andrew  Lang. 

J Lang's  mernow ;  TiDM8,S4Araill900;  Soliei- 
B  Journal,  SB  April  194N);  Jlitbottand  Oamp- 
hell's  Life  of  Jmntt,  L  819  {at  letter  to  Timei^ 
16  Jan.  186fi).]  J.  B.  A. 

ELTON,  JOHN  (d.  1751),  adventurer  in 
Persia,  was  sent  by  the  Russian  government 
in  17S5  to  assist  in  the  Orenburg  expedition 
In  the  rank  of  a  sea  captun.   i)urmg  this 


mission  he  was  sent  to  explore  Lake  Aral, 
but  was  hindered  by  the  Tartars  from 
reaching  the  Lake.  He  then  employed 
himself  in  surveying  the  south-eastern 
frontier  of  Russia,  particularly  part  of  the 
basins  of  the  Kama,  Volga,  and  JaiL  Re- 
turning to  St.  Petersburg  in  January  1738, 
he  took  umbrage  at  not  obtaining  promo- 
tion and  quitted  the  Russian  service.  In 
the  same  year  he  proposed  to  some  of  the 
British  &ctor8  at  St.  Petersburg  to  cany  on 
a  trade  through  Russia  into  Porsia  and  cen- 
tral Asia  by  way  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  Aaso- 
ciating  himself  with  Mungo  Gneme,  a  young 
Scot,  he  obtained  credit  for  a  small  caxgom 
goods  suitable  for  Kh  iva  and  Bokhara.  They 
left  Moscow  on  19  March  1788-9,  and,  pro- 
ceeding down  the  Volga  &om  Nijni  Nov- 
gorod to  Astrakhan,  embarked  on  the  Caspian 
forEaragansk.  At  Karagansk  theyreceived 
such  unpromising  accounts  of  the  state  of 
the  steppe  that  they  resolved  to  continue 
their  voyage  to  Resht  in  Persia.  Elton  was 
successful  in  finding  a  good  market  and  in 
obtaining  a  decree  from  the  shah  granting 
them  UlKrty  to  trade  throughout  Persia,  and 
extraordinary  privileges.  He  persuaded  the 
Russia  Company  to  tahe  up  his  scheme,  and 
in  1741  an  act  of  parliament  sanctioiuiig  tha 
trade  was  passed.^  In  1742  two  ships  were 
built  on  the  Caspian,  and  Elton  was  ^[aeed 
in  command  of  tne  first  completed.  Theaa 
veaeels  carried  the  English  flag,  which,  how- 
ever, Anthony  Jenkinaon  [q.  v.]  claimed  to 
have  first  displayed  on  the  Caspian  about 
1558.  The  apprehensions  of  the  Russian 
court  were,  however,  excited  by  the  intelli- 
gence that  Elton  was  building  ships  on  the 
Caspian,  after  the  European  fashion,  for  the 
t'eraian  sovereign,  Nadir  Shah.  On  receipt 
of  the  intelligence  the  Russia  Company  des- 
patched Jonas  Hanway  [q.  v.]  to  make  in- 
quiry concerning  Elton's  proceedings.  Han- 
way arrived  at  Resht  on  3  Dec.  1743  and 
found  Elton  eameeUy  pressing  forward  the 
construction  of  Persian  vessela.  ThaRttmaa 
court,  indignant  at  Elttm'a  action,  refuaed 
to  countenance  die  Casman  trade  and  ruiaad 
the  expectations  of  the  Rnsaia  Company. 

In  the  meanwhile  Elton  had  constructed 
a  ship  of  twenty  guns  for  Nad^  Shf^  of 
which  he  was  placM  in  command.  He  was 
appointed  admiral  of  the  Caspian,  and  re- 
ceived orders  to  oblige  all  Russian  vessels 
on  those  waters  to  salute  his  flag.  The 
Russia  Company,  in  October  1744,  vainly  or- 
dered him  to  return  to  England,  Elton  re- 
plying by  the  transmission  of  a  decree  from 
Nadir  Shah,  dated  19  Nov.  1745,  forbidding 
him  to  quit  Persia.  Offers  of  a  pension  from 
the  Rnssia  Company  and  a  post  in  th«  navy 
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from  tbe  British  gorernmeDt  were  eqaally 
ineffectual.  Disregarcling  the  injoiy  which 
he  waa  inflicting  on  the  Russia  Company,  he 
maintained  that  a  BritiA  aubject  may  with 
Ic^altj  take  aerrioe  with  anv  foreign  poten- 
tate on  Mendlr  terms  witn  England,  and 
lliat  he  waa  under  no  obligations  to  Rosaia. 
On  the  death  of  Nadir  in  1747  he  narrowly 
escaped  aaaassination,  hat  found  protection 
from  MTeral  of  the  Penian  princea.  Finally, 
bowerer,  in  April  1761,  ne  erooused  the 
CMiae  of  Muhammad  HaMtn  Khtn,  and  was 
berimed  in  his  house  at  OhDan  the  rival 
Action.  He  was  driven  to  capitulate  on 
condition  that  his  person  and  goods  were 
respected,  but  in  spite  of  oaths  was  ordered 
to  execution.  While  on  the  road  he  was 
shot  dead,  on  a  rumour  that  a  large  force  in 
the  city  had  espoused  Mnhammad^a  cause. 

A  great  part  of  Elton's  during  his 

first  expedition  to  Persia  in  1739  is  printed 
in  Hanway's  '  Historieal  Account  of  the 
British  Trade  over  the  Caspian  Sea,'  1764. 
Lake  Elton  in  south-eastern  Russia  is  pro- 
bably named  after  him. 

[Haoway's  Historical  Account,  Tol.  Tooks's 
Tiew  of  the  Bussiaa  Empire  under  Catberine  II, 
1800,  iii.  447-9;  Buckinghamsbire  pHpsrs 
(Rojal  Hilt,  Soc),  1900,  i.  113.]       £.  L  C. 

KLVEY,  SiB  GEORGE  JOB  (181ft- 
1894),  organist  and  composer,  bom  at  Canter- 
bury on  39  March  1816,  was  son  of  John 
Elvey.  For  several  generations  his  ftimily 
bad  been  connected  with  tbe  musical  life  of 
the  cathedral  city.  At  an  early  age  he  was 
admitted  as  a  chorister  of  Canterbury  Cathe- 
dral, under  Highmore  Sheats,  his  brother, 
Stephen  tilvey,  being  then  master  of  the 
boys.  In  18S0,  Stephen  Elvey  having  been 
SApointed  organiaC  of  New  College,  Oxford, 
worn  went  to  rewde  with  him,  nd  oont- 
Meted  liis  musical  education  wider  his 
brothei'B  gnidanee.  Before  be  was  seven- 
teen he  lud  become  a  veiy  expm  omnist, 
And  took  temporary  dutv  at  Christ  Church, 
Magdalen,  and  New  Golltive.  In  1834  he 
gained  the  Oresham  gold  medal'  for  hts 
anthem, '  Bow  down  Thme  ear,  O  Lord.'  In 
1836  he  succeeded  Skeats  as  ot^nist  of  St. 
George'sChapel,  Windsor.  Among  his  earliest 
pnpiu  were  Pnnce  George  (Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge) and  Prince  Edwara  of  Saxe  Weimar, 
for  whose  confirmation  he  composed  his  well- 
known  anthem, '  Wherewithal  shall  a  young 
man  cleanse  bis  wayP'  He  matriculated 
from  New  Colt»re  on  17  May  1838,  and 
fnduated  Mus.  Bac.  on  3  June  following, 
Bis  ezmnse  bmi^  an  oratorio,  *Tbe  Reeur- 
teetion  and  Ascension,' afterwards  performed 
by  the  Saered  Hwmonie  Soeietjr  at  Exeter 


Hall  (12  Nov.  1838),  and  subsequently  at 
Boston,  United  States  of  America,  uid  at 
Glasgow.  On  3  July  1840,  by  a  special 
dispensation  of  the  chancellor  of  tbe  univer- 
nty,  Elvey  graduated  Mns.  Doc.  two  years 
earlier  than  waa  allowed  by  tlie  statutes. 
His  exercise  on  this  occasion  was  the  anthem, 
'  The  ways  of  SUon  do  mouriL*  Twoaathems. 
wMi  OKuieetrtl  aeooupaBiments,  *Tb«  LorA 
is  King^'  and  *  Sing,  O  Heavens,*  were  wrtttea 
lenweuvely  fbr  tiie  Glouoester  festival  or 
186S  and  tU  Worcester  festival  of  1867. 

Of  his  best-known  viroiks — produced  elusfy 
between  1866  and  1860 — many  were  oom- 
poeed  fbr  special  services  at  St.  Geoi^'a 
Cha]^  By  the  death  of  the  Prince  Consort 
in  1861  Elvey  lost  one  of  lus  mcst  ■ynw- 
thetic  patrons.  The  funeral  anthems,  '  Thm 
Souls  of  the  Riffhteous '  and  '  Blused  are  the 
Dead,'  were  botu  written  for  anniversary  ser- 
vices in  memory  of  the  prince.  For  tbe 
marriage  of  Edward  VII,  when  prince  of 
Wales  (1863),  he  composed  a  special  anthem, 
with  oi^an  wad  orchestral  accomptnfanent, 
'Sing  unto  God,'  and  for  the  marriage  of 
Princess  Louise  (Duchess  of  Ai^U)  m 
1871  a  frstal  man^.  He  was  knighted  on 
24  Much  1871.  The  last  important  publie 
event  in  which  he  took  part  was  the  marriage 
of  the  Duke  of  Albany  at  St.  George's  Cbapel 
on  6  Hajr  1882.  In  June  of  that  year  be  t»< 
signed  bis  post  as  organist.  Aftew  soma 
years  ^ent  in  retirement  be  died  at  the 
Towers,  Windlesham,  on  9  Dec.  1894. 

Elvey  married  first,  on  19  June  1838,  Har- 
riette,daughterof  his  tutor,  Higbmore  Skeats, 
uid  by  her,  on  80  Dec.  1861,  had  issue 
one  Bon^  George  Highmore  Elvey  (d.  1876) ; 
he  married  secondly,  on  22  Aug.  1K>4,  Oeor- 
giana,  daughter  of  John  Bowyer  Nioboli^ 
[q.  v.];  she  died  on  22  Dec  1868:  and  be 
married  thirdly,  tm  20  April  1866,  Eleaooi* 
Grace,  daughter  of  Ridiard  Jarvis ;  she  died 
on  23  Jan.  1879.  He  married  fovitUy,  am 
20  June  1882,  Mary,  daugbter  of  Sir  Joeepb 
Savory,  bart.,  of  Buckhurst  Park,  lord  mayov 
of  London  in  1890-1 ;  she  survrvad  hiou 
By  hii  second  vrifo  Elvey  had  issue  three 
sons  and  one  daughter. 

Elvey  was  a  prolific  writer  of  church  muste* 
Besides  the  anthems  already  mentioned,  his 
chants,  hts  '  Oantate  Domino,'  a  '  Deus  mis»- 
reatur'  in  D,  and  the  time  to  the  harvest 
hymn, '  Come,  ye  thankful  people,  come,*  ara 
among  his  most  popular  compositions.  He 
also  wrote  fifteen  part  songs,  an  introduction 
and  gavotte  for  piano  aim.  vioGn,  and  fonr 
pianoforte  pieces. 

He  was  a  staunch  admirer  of  old  T^ingli*!! 
diurch  mu8ic,and  the  sdiool  of  tiie  Teet<na>« 
tion  was  fully  leprasented  in  bis  services  at 
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St.  G«orge'8  Chapel,  He  was  also  famous 
for  his  Tenderiog  of  Handel's  music.  While 
at  Oxford  ha  is  said  to  have  learnt  the  tra- 
ditional tempi  of  Handel's  choruses  from  Dr. 
Crotch,  who  had  revived  them  from  Randall 
of  Cambridge,  a  player  in  Handel's  orchestra. 
In  the  words  of  Mr.  £.  II.  Thome,  a  former 
pupil :  '  Elvey's  style  of  organ  playing  was 
preeminently  a  grand  church  style.  Ue  was 
particularly  fine  in  the  anthems  of  Purcell, 
Greene,  Croft,  and  Boyce,  and  knew  how  to 
brin^  out  all  the  devotional  and  dramatic 
qualities  of  these  composers.' 

[Lif?  and  It«minisoeneei  of  Sir  G  eorge  J.  Elrey^ 
by  lAdy  Blvey,  1894;  Fcwtar^  AInmni  Ozon. 
171ft-188C;  Inrka'sPaamga;  infiumatioafrom 
^  H.  Thoniet  esq. ;  Grore'i  IHct.  of  Miuie,  i. 
487.]  B.  N. 

ELWIN,  WHITWELL  (1816-1900), 
prose-writer,  was  the  third  son  of  Maraham 
Klwin  of  Illuming,  Norfolk,  and  his  wife, 
Emma  Louisa  Whitwell.  He  was  bom  at 
Thuming  on  20  Feb.  1616,  and,  after  educa- 
tion at  North  Walsham  grammar  school, 
was  admitted  at  Caius  College,  Cambridge, 
on  20  June  1634,  where  he  graduated  B.A. 
in  1639.  He  married,  on  18  June  1636, 
Frances,  daughter  of  Lieutenant-colonel 
Fountain  Elwin.  He  was  ordained  deacon 
at  Wells  in  18S9  and  priest  in  1840,  and 
beeame  curate  of  Hardinston,  Somerset.  He 
thore  wrote  an  article  mdcli  John  Gibson 
Lookhart  [q.  v.]  accepted  for  the  '  Qoarterly 
Beriew'  on  the  'Hietoire  da  Chien'  of 
Ks£ar  Blaze.  It  was  published  in  Septem- 
ber 1843,  and  hisconiMetion  with  the  review 
c<mtinued  till  1885.  He  succeeded  Caleb 
Elwin,  his  kinsman,  as  rector  of  Booton  in 
1849,  built  a  rectory,  and  there  resided  till 
his  death. 

Lockhart,  writing  to  John  Murray  [q.  v.] 
on  30  June  1862,  said  of  Elwin, '  He  is  our 
only  valuable  literary  acquisition  for  many 
years  past,  and  if  he  were  nearer  I  should 
recommend  him  for,  on  the  whole,  the  fittest 
editor  of  the  "Quarterly  Review,"  so  soon 
•a  the  old  one  drops  down  '  (original  letter). 
In  1863  Elwin  became  editor  and  continued 
in  that  post  till  1860,  livbg  at  his  rectory 
and  coming  to  London  each  quarter  to  bring 
out  the  review.  He  vrrote  many  articlea  of 
great  excellence  and  took  puns  to  obtain 
contributions  from  men  of  ability,  among 
them  Lord  Robert  Cecil  (afterwards  marquis 
of  Salisbury),  William  Ewart  Gladstone, 
Thackervr,  John  Forster,  and  James  Fer- 
guson. He  became  well  known  in  the  world 
of  letters,  and  especially  intimate  with 
Thackeray,  Dickens, Vorater,  Lord  Brougham, 
and  Lord  Lyndhurst.  On  a  visit  at 
Brougham  be  fbnned  a  friendship  with 


Priscilla,  countess  of  Westmorland,  with 
whom  he  corresponded  for  many  years  and 
with  whose  assistance  he  wrote  an  article  m 
the  '  Quarterly  Review '  in  defence  of  Lord 
Raglan. 

After  resigning  the  editor^tp  of  the 
'Quarterly,'  Elwui  undertook  to  complete 
the  edition  of  Pope  which  John  Wilson 
Croker  [q.  v.]  had  long  projected  but  had 
not  begun,  rllwin  published  five  volumes, 
in  1871-2,  two  of  poetry  and  three  of  letters, 
but  he  then  became  dissatisfied  with  the 
work,  and  the  edition  was  completed  in  five 
more  volumes  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Courthopo,  C.B. 
(1881-Oj.  ElwLn'snotescontainagreatstoro 
of  information  and  are  all  inter^in^,  and 
his  introductions  to  the  poems  are  admirable 
pieces  of  criticism,  and  with  his '  Quarterly 
Keview'articles  on  English  literature  deserve 
a  high  place  in  the  English  prose  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  In  1652  he  prepared 
for  John  Murray  a  volume  of  selections 
from  the  poems  and  letters  of  Byron,  which 
appeared  without  his  name,  aud  other  minor 
works  of  interest  were  two  amusing  and 
forcible  pamphlets  published  in  1869,  in  de- 
fence 01  an  undergraduate  who  had  been 
treated  with  injustice  by  the  authorities  of 
his  college,  entitled  '  A  Narrative  *  and  '  A 
Reply  to  the  Remarks  of  Mr.  Carr.'  He 
also  wrote  the  '  Life  of  John  Forster '  pr&< 
fixed  to  the  catalogue  of  the  Dyce  &  Forster 
library  (London,  1888,  8vo). 

El  win's  seoond  Bon,Hastings  Fhilip  EHwin, 
a  man  of  great  promise,  died  in  1874,  and 
his  only  daughter  in  1875,  and  feeling  the 
need  of  a  new  occupation  in  these  sorrows 
he  began  to  rebuild  his  pariah  church,  an 
edifice  of  the  perpatdicular  period.  He  re- 
placed it  by  a  noble  buUding  with  two  west- 
ern towers  and  a  fine  hammer-beam  roof, 
which  was  completed  just  before  his  death. 
He  was  attentive  to  his  clerical  duties  and 
to  the  care  of  bis  parishioners,  to  whom  he 
showed  unbounded  generosity.  II  is  sermons 
were  seldom  elaborately  prepared,  and  were 
the  least  perfect  of  his  compositions ;  hut 
they  were  unaflected  and  often  forcible.  Uis 
letters,  of  which  a  S^^t  many  have  been 
preserved,  were  full  of  thonght  and  incident, 
and  in  a  finished  style.  He  often  bestowed 
great  core  upon  than ;  yet,  though  always 
good,  they  were  perhaps  best  when  they  had 
been  most  hastily  written.  His  conversa- 
tion was  extraordinary  in  its  learning  and 
variety,  and  in  the  way  in  which  it  retained 
the  attention  and  im^essed  the  minds  of 
those  who  talked  with  him.  It  seemed 
equally  interesting  to  the  most  educated  and 
to  the  least.  His  wife,  whose  attainments 
and  character  were  as  admirable  as  hisowst 
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rarely  left  her  honse,  and  agreed  with  him 
in  absolute  indifference  to  money  and  to 
every  kind  of  distinction.  She  died  on  22  Feb. 
1896.  He  performed  service  in  hie  church 
on  31  Dec.  1899,  and  died  suddenly  while 
dressinff  on  &e  fbllowing  morning.  He  is 
buried  beside  his  wife  in  the  churchyard  of 
Booton.  They  htd.  four  sons  ud  one 
daoghter,  and  were  surriTed  by  two  sons, 
both  of  them  clergymen. 

Elwin's  portrait  was  painted  by  Weigall 
and  b  at  Booton.  A  replica  is  in  the 
possession  of  Mr,  John  Murray,  thepublisher. 

El  win's  articles  in  the  '  Quarterly  Review ' 
were  collected  in '  Some  Eigbteenta-Century 
Men  of  Jjettera/  1902  (3  vols.)  lie  worked 
at  the  revision  of  some  of  them,  and  left 
manuscript  additions  and  alterations  as  well 
as  the  commencement  of  a  aeries  of  recollec- 
tions of  W.  M.  Thackeray.  His  best  articles 
are  those  on  Oray,  Sterne,  Goldsmith,  the 
Kewcomes,  Fielding,  Johnson  (on  whom 
there  are  two),  and  Cowper. 

[Memoir  in  collected  essays,  19)2;  parsonal 
knowledge.}  N.  M. 

EMLY,  Lord.  [See  Monsell,  WiLtruc, 
1812-1894.] 

ERIOHSEN,  SiB  JOHN  ERIO  (1818- 
1896),  surgeon,  bom  at  Copenhagen  on 
19  July  1813,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Eric 
Erichsen,  banker,  of  Copenhagen,  by  his 
wife,  who  belonged  to  the  Qovett  family  of 
Somerset.  Ericnsen  received  his  early  edu- 
cation at  the  Mansion  House,  Hammeramith. 
He  obtained  his  medical  education  at  Uni- 
Tersity  College,  Gower  Street,  and  was  ad- 
mittea  a  member  of  the  Kojid  Goll^  of 
Surgeons  of  Enj^d  on  11  Jan.  1639.  He 
then  TiaUed  Puis,  and  after  serving  as  house 
surgeon  at  UniveiMty  Coll^  Hospital  he 
was  appointed,  9  July  1844,  joint  lecturer 
on  anatomy  and  physiolo^  at  tho  West- 
minster Hoepital,  became  joint  lecturer  on 
anatomy,  19  Oct,  1846,  and  was  'paid  off' 
when  the  site  of  the  Westminster  school  of 
medicine  was  purchased  for  the  Westminster 
impnrvements,  22  Aug.  1848.  He  acted  in 
1844  as  secretnry  of  the  physiological  sec- 
tion of  the  British  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  and  was  afterwards 
appointed  a  member  of  a  small  committee 
to  undertake  on  experimental  inquiry  into 
the  mechanism  and  effects  of  asphyxia,  and 
to  m^Mt  methods  for  its  prevention  and 
enie.  He  drew  up  a  report,  publidied  in 
1 8^  imder  the  title '  An  iWy  on  Aephyna,' 
whkb  was  rewarded  with  the  Fothe^illian 
goU  medal  of  the  Ro^l  Hnmane  Society. 

Erichsen  was  apj^inted  in  1648  assistant 
mrgeon  to  Umyeisity  College  Hos^tal|  in 


succession  to  John  Phillips  Potter  [q.  t.}  ; 
two  years  later  he  became  full  surgeon  to 
the  hospital,  and  professor  of  snrgery  in  Uni- 
versity  College;  nie  rapid  rise  waa  due  to 
the  various  quaixela  and  resignations  whieb 
followed  the  death  of  Robert  Liston  [q.T.l 
Erichsen  retuned  the  diair  of  suigery  until 
1866,  when  he  was  appointed  Holme  pro* 
feasor  of  clinical  sargery.  He  rewgned  the 
office  of  surgeon  in  1876,  and  was  imme- 
diately appointed  consulting  surgeon. 

Becoming  by  examination  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England  on 
17  April  1845,  Erichsen  served  as  a  member 
of  the  council,  1 869-86 ;  as  a  member  of  the 
court  of  examiners,  1876-9 ;  vice-president, 
1878-9,  and  president  in  1880.  He  was 
president  of  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirur- 
gical  Society,  1879-81,  and  in  1881  he  was 
president  of'^the  suigical  section  at  the  meet- 
ing in  London  of  the  Intematioiul  Medical 
Congress.  As  a  liber^  he  eonteated  nnsno- 
cessfoUy  in  1866  the  parliamentary  rept^ 
sentation  of  the  nnited  nniversitiea  of  Edin- 
buigh  and  St.  Andrews.  He  was  elected 
a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1676,  and 
in  1884  the  honorary  degree  of  LLJ).  was 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  nniveraity  of 
Edinburgh.  In  1877  he  was  appointed  the 
first  inspector  under  the  Vivisection  Act,  39 
&  40  Vict.  cap.  77,  and  in  the  same  year  he 
was  made  surgeon-extraordinary  to  the 
qneen.  He  was  created  a  baronet  in  Janu- 
ary 1895.  But  the  honour  which  he  chiefly 
prized  was  bis  election  in  1887  to  the  impor- 
tant and  dignified  post  of  president  of  the 
council  of  Univeraity  College,  an  office  he 
occupied  until  his  death  at  Folkestone  on 
23  Sept.  1896;  he  is  buried  in  Ilamprtead 
cemetery.  Abnstbv  Mr.  HamoThomycraft, 
R.  A.,  presented  to  Erichsen  on  his  retirement 
from  the  hospital,  stands  in  the  museum  of 
University  College  with  those  of  liston, 
Quain,  and  Sharpey.  A  replica  was  left  to 
the  College  of  Surgeons  by  Sir  John  Erich- 
sen, and  stands  in  the  hall  of  the  college. 

He  married  in  1842  Mary  Elizabeth,  the 
eldestdanghterof  Captain  Thoma8Cole,R.N., 
who  died  in  1893.    They  had  no  children. 

Erichsen'e  reputation  rests  less  on  his 
practice,  which  waa  sound,  than  on  his 
authorship  of  a  widely  read  text-book,  which 
incnlcateu  that  surgery  was  a  scien<»  to  be 
studied  rather  than  an  art  to  be  dinilayad. 
Early  in  his  career  he  todi  np  the  aanjMt  d 
uieurynu,  and  contributed  aereral  artidee 
dealing  widt  ita  pathology  and  traatanent; 
later  in  life  he  turned  hjs  attention  to  the 
ill-understood  subject  of  the  effects  of  raiU 
way  accidents  upon  the  nervous  system. 

Li  186ft  Erichsen  pnUishad  the  flnt  edU 
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,ticia  of  the  'Scienoe  and  Art  of  Surety, 
wliidi  appeared  in  one  Tolume  contaming 
^  pages  and  about  250  illustrations.  The 
fifth  ^ition  was  issued  iii  1869  in  two 
Tolnmes.  The  eighth  snd  ninth  editions 
were  published  with  the  help  of  Marcus 
Beck  (1843-1893),  while  the  tenth  edition 
in  1806  wfus  edited  by  itajmond  Johnson. 
A  copj  of  a  pirated  edition  was  issued  by 
the  Americaii  government  to  everr  medical 
officer  in  the  fmleralarmy  during  the  Ameri- 
can oivil  war.  It  was  translated  into  Ger- 
■unl^Dr.ThttdichumofHallej  into  Italian 
1^  ]>r.  Longhi  of  Milan,  and  into  Danish 
\^  Dn.  ^narente  aiul  Ribera.  Other 
wodts  by  Erichaea  were:  2.  'A  Fraotical 
Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Scalp/  London, 
1848*  8to.  S.  'Observations  on  Aneurism,' 
liondon,  1844,  8vo.  4.  '  On  Railway  and 
other  Injuries  of  the  Nervous  Svstem,'  Lon- 
don, 1860,  8to.  6.  *  On  Hospitalism,  and 
the  Causes  of  Death  after  Operation/  Lon- 
don, 1874, 12mo.  6. '  On  Concussion  of  the 
-Spine,  Nervous  Shock,  and  other  obscure 
Injuries  of  the  Nervous  System  in  their 
Oliaical  and  Medico-le^l  Aspects.' 

[ObitUBiT  aoticas  in  the  Proosedings  of  the 
Royal  Society,  1B07,  vol.  IzL;  LAOcet,  1896, 
ii.  ^42 :  Brit,  Med.  Joorn.  1896,  ii.  865 ;  Times, 
fispb  1896  i  psmxiAl  koovledge ;  additional  in- 
foraiatioa  kisdiy  givm  by  Dr.  R.  O.  Hcbb  and 
X%iatqphsr  Heath,  esq..  F-R^CA  ^"^^  ^ 

ERPINGHAM,  Sie  THOMAS  (1357- 
1428),  soldier,  bom  in  1357,  was  son  of  Sir 
John  Erpingham,  who  died  on  1  Aug.  1370, 
«nd  was  Duried  in  Erpingham  churoi,  Nor- 
folk. The  family  claimed  to  have  been 
settled  at  Erpingham  from  the  time  of  the 
.Conqueror  (Blohbfibi.d,  Norfolk,  vi.  412- 
413),  but  the  earliest  to  be  lord  of  the  manor 
of  Erpingham  was  Robert,  who  lived  in  the 
jmiddle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  A  later 
jlobert  de  Erpingham,  probably  grandfather 
cfSirThoma8,represented Norfolk  in  the  par- 
lianents  of  1333^,  1336,  and  1341  {OMcial 
£etum,  i.  108, 107, 184).  Sir  John  hacC  like 
Jbis  son,  a  hoiue  in  Norwich,  where  he  mainly 
reaided, 

Thomas,  who  waa  only  thirteen  yean  old 
Itt  his  father's  death,  was  early  trained  in  the 
pnjieaeum  of  arms.  Id  1380  be  was  in  the 
■enrioe  of  John  Oaunt,  and  by  an  inden- 
ture dated  at  York  on  13  Sept.  of  that  year 
fafi  stipulated  for  20i  a  year  in  time  of  peace 
and  fifty  marks  in  war  for  himself  and  a  ser- 
.▼ant,  together  with  the '  usual  wages  of  the 
ihaehfllws  of  his  sort.'  On  8  March  1381-2 
he  w*s  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  to 
supprMsiebeUions  in  Norfolk,  and  on  21  Dec 
iDUowing  Jau  luune  oocum  in  m  •inulao:  com- 


mission Sot  Middlesex.  In  January  1384-6 
he  was  made  commissioner  of  array  in  Nor- 
folk in  view  of  the  anticipated  frencb  in- 
vasion, and  he  constantly  served  on  commis- 
sions of  the  peace  in  the  same  county  (Cal. 
Pat.  Itolh,  1381-6,  passim).  In  March  1386 
he  obtained  letters  of  protection  on  setting 
out  with  John  of  Gaunt  for  Spain,  and  sailed 
from  Plymouth  on  7  July.  In  1390  Er- 
pingham accompanied  John  of  Gaunt'e  son 
Henry,  earl  of  Derby  (afterwards  Henry  IV), 
on  his  expedition  to  Lithuania,  suling  from 
Boston  on  20  July ;  and  in  July  1302,  when 
Henzy  started  on  his  second  journey  to 
Lithuania,  Erpingham  again  went  with  nim. 
On  23  Sept.  fienry  sent  home  moat  of  his 
followers  from^  Oansig,  but  Erpin^am  r»- 
mained  witii  him,  andaccompanied  him  on 
his  adventurous  passage  across  Europe  into 
Palestine.  He  received  various  payments 
from  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  for  his  services, 
and  was  also  granted  lands  near  King's 
Lynn,  Norfolk. 

When  Henry  was  banished  in  1398  Er- 
pingham was  once  more  his  companion  i^ 
hie  travels  abroad  ;  he  was  with  him  at  Pans 
in  1390  and  witnesssed  the  agrennent  for 
mutual  support  and  defence  which  Henry 
drew  up  with  Xjouis,  duke  of  Orleans,  on 
17  June  (DouicT  d'Abol  PUces  inidU«$  mr 
leris/nedeOiarhtri/uW-eO),  Helanded 
with  Henry  at  Ravenspur  in  July  1890,  and 
on  30  Sept.  he  was  appointed  constable  of 
Dover  Castle.  By  the  parliament  that  met 
on  that  day  Erpingham  was  nominated  one 
of  the  commissioners  for  receiving  Ri- 
chard ITs  resignation  of  the  crown  (Sot. 
Pari.  iii.  416,  422).  On  6  Nov.  he  was  made 
warden  of  the  cinque  ports,  and  soon  after  he 
was  granted  custody  of  the  lands  of  Thomas, 
duke  of  Norfolk.  In  the  following  Januarr 
he  attended  convocation  to  promise  the  king;B 
help,  and  advocate  some  decided  action,  in 
putting  down  the  Lollards  (Ramsa.t,  tan- 
outer  emd  York,  i.  32).  His  selection  for 
this  task  was  singular,  as  he  was  himself  in- 
clined to  loUardy,  and  was  a  friend  of  Sir 
Jfibn  Oldoastle  (Wtub,  iii.  296^  In  the 
same  month  Erpingham  waa  aasociated  witji 
J(An  Beaufort,  BxSk  earl  of  Somerset  [(|.  t. 
Suppl.],  in  the  command  against  the  de- 
c^adea  lords  who  had  revolted  against 
Henry  IV ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  month  he 
was  one  of  the  commis^oners  appointed  to 
try  the  rebels.  Before  the  end  of  1400  ha 
was  elected  K.O.,  and  was  made  qhant^er- 
Isin  of  the  king's  hous^old. 

In  November  1401  Erpingham  was  selected 
to  accompany  Henry's  second  son,  Thomas, 
as  one  01  hia  *  wardens,'  to  Ireland,  landing 
ftt  PtthUu  on  13  Nonr.  [see  Thoi^i^  Duke  (9 
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Cui^nrcH,  lSd8f-l^l  He  apporentlj 
jetnamed  in  Ireland  untu  Thomas's  return  in 
Scntember  140S{  in  that  year  he  wu  pub- 
licly reconciled  with  Hennr  le  Deapenser 
[q.T.l  the  warlike  biabop  of  Norwich,  who 
fid  uyally  itood  1^  Biobard  II,  and  he  is 
|Mud  to  have  mocBJed  the  bishoirB  release 
iiom  prison  (Wtlib,  L  110,  169,  177).  In 
Januaty  1403-4  he  appears  ae  a  member  of 
Henry's  privy  Doaneil»  on  0  July  be  is  styled 
Uewud  of  the  royal  houaahold,  and  by  the 
parliament  which  met  at  Coventry  in  that 
yesx  ha  was  entrusted  with  the  duties  of 
inanbal  of  England.  On  8  At^.  1406  he 
was  granted  Framinffham  and  other  manora 
in  I^orfolk,  and  on  11  July  1407  he  was  one 
of  the  commissioners  selected  to  treat  with 
jf  ranee.  He  started  on  2o  July,  and  on  the 
28th  an  armisUce  was  agreed  upon  to  last 
^Dtil  8  Sept.  He  was  also  nominated  to 
^reat  with  the  French  envoys  to  England  on 
1  Dec.  following,  and  on  the  7th  atmce  was 
conoluded  to  last  for  three  months  ^Moh- 
piBBLn,  Chnmigwt^.  162 ;  Wtlib,  iil  96). 
On  28  Feb.  1400  I^nca  Henry  was  ap- 
pointed constable  of  Dover  Castle  and  war- 
den of  the  cinqne  porta  in  Erpinghun's  stead. 

Henry  V  placed  as  muoo  confidence  in 
Erpinghan  as  Jus  &ther  had  done,  and  he 
took  IS  pnvainent  part  in  the  Agiocourt 
campaign.  He  oroseed  to  Harfleur  with 
twenty  men-ftt-anna  and  sixty  mounted 
archers  in  his  retinue,  and,  after  aaststinff  at 
the  siece  and  capture  of  Harfleur,  he  marched 
with  Henry  towards  Calais.  At  the  battle 
of  A^incourt  (26  Oct.  1416)  ErpijiKbam  was 
put  in  ctunmand  of  the  English  anmers.  Ac- 
cording to  the  'Chronique  de  St.  BAmj,* 
where  ne  aroeare  as  *  measire  Tluunas  Her- 
pindiem,'  Eqiingham  addnesed  the  arohen, 
jidiiut  down  their  reoka  and  exhortiiig  them 
lofi^tlmvely:  'aprteoe  au'il  enU&itlee 
wdonnmces,  [il]  jecta  nn  mstion  contr»- 
mont  qn'il  tenrnt  an  aa  main,  et  en  aprds  d»- 
•cendi  a  piet  et  sa  mist  en  la  bataille  du  roy 
d'AngLeterre,qui  estait  ansu  descendu  4  piet 
entre  sea  gens  et  eabanridre  devantlu^'  (Sr. 
R£mt,  i.  263).  The  precise  disposition  of 
the  ardiers  on  the  fiela  is  not  clear,  but  it 
is  agreed  that  they  played  a  decisive  part  in 
the  battle  (Nicolas,  SattU  ttf  Affinoourt; 
BuukT,  i.  216, 210 ;  Waukiv,  ii.  211,  212 ; 
Pans,  pp.  666-66). 

In  July  1416  Erpiiu;ham  was  sent  with 
John  Wakeiing  [q.  v.],bishop  of  Norwich,  to 
jOftlaia  and  Baauvais  to  treat  with  the  king  of 
France  (HovraBEisT,  iii.  147)  i  but  he  wm 
sow  newrlr  nzty  y aus  old,  and  this  eeema  to 
Jhave  bean  his  laatupportant  employment.  He 
died  on  27  Jane  1428.  Hie  will,  which  is 
AtLMdM  (aOSfi  CWdielv,  i^i),  ia  given 


in  the  *Qettealogist'(vi.  24]).  There  is  a  por- 
trait of  him  in  a  window  of  Norwich  Cathe- 
drel  (^Antig.  Repertory,  L  342),  and  his  anop 
are  in  the  cHapter-oouse  at  Canterbiuy 
(WiL[,BiuxrT,p.l66).  ^  built  the  so-called 
'penal'  gate  atNarwicf^firhiphstill  survives 
(it  is  figured  in  Bain^i  joL  iL  plate  xxiiL 
and  in  Er^lish  Oitie*,  p.  82),  but  the  woif 
on  it,  which  has  been  read  as '  pena,'isappar 
rently  Erpingham's  motto, '  yenk,*  Le. '  thwk* 
(Wxun,  lii.  296).  He  married,  first,  Joan, 
daiuhter  of  Sir  William  C^pton  of  Clopton, 
Su^lk;  and,  secondly,  after  1409,  Jofin, 
(d,  1426),  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  >VaIton, 
and  widow  of  Sir  John  Howard.  He  le£t 
issue  by  neither  wife,  and  bis  heir  was  Sir 
William  Phelip,  son  of  his  sister  Julian  hj 
her  husband,  sir  John  Fhelip.  A  curiouf 
story  of  Krpingham  and  one  of  his  wives  ap- 
pears in  Heywood's  rvivuHtov  (ed.  1624, 
p.  253  J  cf.  Blovbtield,  Notfolk,  vi.  416). 
Erpingham  figures  womi^u^y  ifipn^Uisfia 
'  Agincourt'  and  in^ake^aare*!  ^aesaj  V.' 
His  nephew.  Sir  WiUiam  Phelip,  married 
Joan,  daughter  of  Thomas,  fifth  Jbftron 
dolf  [q-  V,  Suppl.],  was  himsdf  czeated  Bazop. 
Budblf  on  iSl^oT.  1437,  and  died  in  1441. 

[Cal.  Ffeteet  B(dls.  1881-6;  Gal.  Bflt.  BU. 
(Record  ^ubl.);  Botali  Paxliamvitoxavi ;  BT* 
mer'B  FcBdera  (one.  ed.);  Nicolsss  Proe>  Pnvy 
Coaocil ;  Hardy's  Botub  NonnanDiie ;  Fslgr^res 
Antient  Kalendara  and  luTentoriea ;  Devon's 
Issun  td  tbs  £xche^ec ;  Beltz's  Memorials  of 
theOarter;  Aestia's  Order  of  the  Outer;  Eng- 
lish Chron.  ed.  Davies  (Camden  Soo.) ;  ChroB. 
de  St.  Rimy  and  Monstrelet  (Soo.  de  l^ist.  dA 
France);  Chron.  dn  Roligieax  de  8t.  Denjs 
(Ccdlection  de  Doe.  InMits) ;  yTanrb's  Chron. 
(Bolls  Sot.)  ;  Froisaiirt,  ed.  Kerrya  de  Lettaif- 
hoTs;  Nicolaa's  Battle  of  Agineou^ ;  Seropeand 
Gtosrenor  Controversy,  ed.  'Nicolas,  1832,  ii. 
176-6;  PutonLetetn,fld.Gairdner,i.  18-15,17, 
47:  AfchndM;ia,xz.  181 ;  F.M.Huaffer'8(SaqnB 
Forts,  1900:Blomefleld's Norfolk. passim:  Ban- 
say's  Lancastar  and  Yorii;  Wylie's  Henry  IV 
(and  other  anthorities  there  cited) ;  Kotes  and 
Queries,  2nd  ser.  rii.  88,  7th  ser.  iii.  8D9,  398, 
17.  14.}  A.  F.  P. 

ERSKINE,  WIIXIAM  (;i773-1862),  his- 
torian and  orientalist,  bom  in  Edinburgh  on 
8  Nov.  1773,  was  seventh  child  of  David 
Erskine  and  Jean  Helvin.  His  father  was  ^ 
writer  to  the  signet,  and  a  son  of  John 
Erskine  (1695-1768)  [q.  V  J  Thomas  Er»- 
Idne  (176&-1870}  \a.  -v^  of  Linlathen  was 
his  half-brother.  William  was  educated  «t 
the  Boyal  High  School  and  the  Edinburgh 
Univenitiy,  and  was  apparently  a  fellow- 
student  of  John  Leyden  v.J  They  me|fc 
i^ain  in  Calcutta,  and  Erskine,  m  his  dedici^ 
turn  of  ^aa  translation  of  *  Babsr's  Memoirs ' 
to  Momtatoart  Clfhinstone,  xefBta  to  Lejw 
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den  as  'a  friend  rendered  doubly  dear  to 
me,  as  the  only  companion  of  my  youthful 
Btucties  and  cares,  whom  I  hare  met,  or  can 
ever  hope  to  meet,  in  this  land  of  exile.' 
Other  associates  of  his  at  this  time  were 
Thomas  Brown  (1778-1820)  [q.  tJ  the 
metaphysician,  and  the  poet  Thomas  Camp- 
heU  (1777-1844)  [q.T.Y  He  was  also  a  friend 
and  fellow-student  of  Francis  Homer  fq.  v.] 

Erskine's  father  had  expressed  a  wish  that 
lie  should  enter  the  church,  but  the  family 
trustees  made  him  a  lawyer's  apprentice. 
He  served  for  seven  years  (1792-9)  with 
James  Bundas,  writer  to  the  signet,  but  the 
position  was  not  congenial  to  him,  and  he 
left  Edinburgh  in  the  end  of  1799  to  become 
factor  to  Mr.  Hay  of  Drummetitie  at  Dunse, 
and  to  set  up  as  a  country  writer.  While  in 
Edinburgh  he  published  a  poem  called  'An 

Epistle  from  Lady  Grange  toEdward  D  .' 

It  took  its  title  from  the  Lady  Grange  who 
waa  shut  up  in  St.  Hilda  [see  Ebskinb, 
JuiBS,  Lobs  Gbaitge].  It  was  supposed  to 
have  hem  written  from  that  islana,  out  the 
tbarj  told  in  the  poem  is  aittrely  imaginary. 
Erskine  was  afraid  that  die  fact  at  his  having 
written  poetiT  might  injure  bis  prospects  as 
a  lawyer,  and  so  he  sent  the  poem  to  Lon- 
don to  be  published,  and  did  not  attach 
his  name  to  it.  The  secret,  however,  was 
revealed  by  a  paragraph  in  the  'Monthly 
Magazine '  for  December  1797. 

Lrskine  remained  at  Dunse  till  November 
1803,  but  his  salary  was  only  60/.  a  year 
and  his  prospects  were  bad.  He  therefore 
threw  up  his  appointment  and  returned  to 
Edinburgh  with  the  intention  of  studying 
medicine.  But  he  had  not  been  there  a 
fortnwht  before  Sir  James  Mackintoeh 
Ta.  T.J  invited  htm  to  mcoompany  him  to 
India,  promising  him  the  first  a|>p(HDtment 
in  his  gift.  It  seems  that  Erskine  was  in- 
troduced by  James  Reddie  [q.  v.]  to  Mac- 
kintosh, who  was  attracted  by  bis  taste  for 
philosophical  studies.  He  accepted  Mac- 
kintoshs  offer  and  left  Edinburgh  almost 
immediately.  On  12  Dec.  1803  he  reached 
London,  and  sailed  from  Ryde  with  Mackin- 
tosh and  his  family  in  February  1804. 
Mackintosh's  estimate  of  Erskine  is  given  in 
a  letter  dated  28  May  1807,  and  addressed 
to  Dr.  Parr,  where  he  says,  'I  had  the  good 
fDrtune  to  bring  out  with  me  a  young  Scotch 
gentleman,  Mr.  Erskine,  who  is  one  of  the 
most  amiable,  ingenious,  and  accurately 
informed  men  in  we  world'  (Maczirtobb, 
Zifi,  i.  831).  Erskine  arrived  in  Bombay 
in  May  1804,  and  on  26  Nor.  he  attended  a 
meeting  convened  by  Mackintosh  at  Parel 
for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  literary  society. 
The  society  became  known  as  *  The  Literary 


Society  of  Bombay,'  and  Erskine  was  ttf  first 
secretary.  Soon  after  his  arrival  ho  was 
appointed  sealer  and  clerk  to  the  small  cause 
court.  He  was  also  for  many  years  one  of 
the  stipendiary  magistrates  of  Bombav. 

Erskine  must  have  begun  early  his  Ferrian 
studies,  for  he  states  that  he  had  translated 
a  small  portion  of '  Babar's  Memoira  *  some 
years  before  1810-11.  Between  1818  and 
1 821  be  contributed  five  articles  to  the '  TTan»- 
actions  of  the  Literary  Society  of  Bombay,'  of 
which  three  volumes  were  published  tn  Lon- 
don, 1819-23  (republished  m  1877  by  V.  N. 
Mandlik).  Ihe  second  article,  read  in 
1813,  was  on  the  CaveTempleof  Elephanta, 
and  is  probably  the  most  valuable  of  the 
five.  It  ifl  referred  to  by  Reginald  Heber 
[q.  v.J  in  his  *  Journal,'  and  is  still  a  standard 
treatise  on  the  subject.  In  1820  Erslitne 
was  made  master  in  equity  in  the  recorder's 
court  of  Bombay  by  SirWAliam  David  Evans 
[q.  v.l  There  he  enjoyed  the  friendship  and 
confidence  of  Mountstuart  ElphinRton6[q.T.l 
and  was  one  of  the  committee  of  three  wliicu 
drew  np  the  celebrated  Bombay  code  of 
regulations.  With  reference  to  thw,  Elphin- 
stone  writes  to  Strachey  on  3  Sept.  1830 
(Life,  i.  117) :  'The  great  seenrity  for  the 
efficiency  of  this  committee  is  in  the  charac- 
ter of  Mr.  Erskine,  a  gentleman  out  of  th« 
service,  distinguished  for  the  solidity  of  his 
understanding  and  the  extent  of  his  know- 
ledge.' Erskine,  however,  did  not  hold  bis 
mastership  in  the  court  of  equity  long,  for 
he  left  India  under  a  cloud  in  1823.  He  was 
removed  from  his  offices  in  court,  was  accused 
of  defalcations,  and  had  to  give  heavy  security 
before  he  was  allowed  to  leave  the  country 
(Douglas,  Glasses  of  Old  Bombajf,  London, 
19(X},  p.  33).  On  the  other  hand,  the  chief- 
justice,  Sir  Edward 'West,  who  had  hem  iba 
recorder  of  the  old  court,  appears  to  haTO 
behaved  harshly  to  Erskine,  the  honesty  of 
whose  intentions  was  nndonbted,  though  he 
must  have  been  n^tectful  of  his  duties. 
Probably  sickness  was  the  cause,  for  he  left 
India  in  bad  health,  and  returned  to  England 
via  China.  On  his  departure  the  residents 
of  Bombay  presented  him  with  an  address. 

On  his  return  from  India  Erskine  at  first 
settled  in  Edinburgh,  and  in  1826  he  pub- 
lished the  translation  of  '  Btbar's  Memoirs,' 
which  had  been  completed  and  sent  home 
ten  years  previously.  From  Erskine's  pre- 
face it  appears  that  he  had  been  working  at 
a  translation  (rf  the  'Memoirs'  from  tho 
Persian  version  while  LOTden  had  been 
'  engaged  on  the  other  side  of  India  in  traos- 
lating  the  same  work  from  the  Turk!  originaL 
Leyden  died  in  August  1811,  before,  hia 
translation  was  half  flniahedj  and  Erskine,  to 
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whom  and  to  Heber  Leyden  loft  his  papers, 
receiTed  the  mannscript  in  the  end  of  1813. 
Bj  this  time  Erskine  had  finished  his  trans- 
lation from  the  Fenian.  He  at  once  set 
about  comparinff  and  correcting  the  two 
translations,  and  had  just  completed  this 
when  he  received  from  £1^ tiinstone  a  copy 
of  tb»  Tnrki  original.  Tina  compelled  him 
to  undertake  a  third  labodr,  riz.  that  of 
commrin^  his  translation  tbrongbout  with 
the  Tnrki,  and  not  merely  with  Leyden's 
translation,  which  was  only  a  fragment.  In 
his  own  words  *  the  discoverer  of  this  valu- 
able manuscript  (the  Elpliinstone  manu- 
script, and  which  has,  unhuppily,  again  dis- 
appeared) reduced  me,  though  heartily  sick 
01  the  task,  to  the  necessity  of  commen- 
cing my  work  once  more.'  The  title-page  . 
states  Uiat  the  translation  was  made  partly  , 
by  Leyden  and  partly  by  Erskine,  and 
the  book  was  publisned,  as  we  learn  from  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  for  the  benefit  of  Leyden's 
father ;  but  the  credit  of  the  performance  is 
mainly  doe  to  Krsklne.  Leyden  translated 
only  down  to  page  195  of  the  *  Memoirs,'  and 
pages  246-64,  ana  he  supplied  scarcely  any 
notes.  Enkine  contributed  a  valuable  pre- 
ALce  and  introduction,  he  corrected  Leyden's 
version,  and  he  translated  the  remainder  of 
tiie  426  pages,  which  include  the  Indian 
campaign  and  the  description  of  India  and 
its  productions.  He  also  supplied  the  notes, 
which  Lord  Jeffrey  described  as  '  the  most 
intelligent,  learned,  and  least  pedantic  notes 
we  have  ever  seen  annexed  to  such  a  per- 
formance' {Edinburgh  Jieview,  1827).  The 
translation  is  indeed  an  admirable  one,  and 
will  probably  never  be  superseded.  Almost 
its  only  defect  is  that  it  was  made  mainly 
from  the  Persian  version  and  not  from  the 
Turki  original.  This  defect  has  been  practi- 
cally remedied  by  Favet  da  Gonrteille,  who 
poblished  a  French  translation  from  the 
Turknnl871.  His  translation,  however,has 
few  notes,  and  is  not  always  perfectly  accu- 
rate. It  has  been  made,  too,  from  a  single 
imprint  (Ilminsky'B},  and  without  any  colla- 
tion of  manuscripts.  Leyden  and  Ersklne's 
tran^ation,  which  was  published  in  London 
in  1826  in  4to,  has  been  long  out  of  print;  an 
abridgment  by  B.  M.  Caldwott  q»peared  in 
1844. 

In  1827  Erskine  went  to  Pau,  where  he 
resided  for  two  or  three  years.  In  1836  he 
became  provost  of  St.  Andrews.  In  1839  he 
retumeutoEdinbu^h,  and  from  1845 tol848 
he  woe  at  Bonn.  For  some  years  also  he 
rented  Blo^bum  House  in  Linlithgowshire, 
but  most  of  his  later  years  were  spent  in 
Edinburgh.  For  the  last^ear  of  his  life  he 
Was  blind.   He  died  at  Edinburgh  on  28  May 


1862,  and  is  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  St. 
John's  episcopal  church,  Princes'  Street.  On 
27  Sept.  1809  he  married,  at  Madras,  Mait- 
land,  second  daughter  of  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh j  she  died  in  London  on  16  Jan.  1661. 
Erskine  had  fourteen  children,  of  whom  one. 
Miss  Louisa  Erskine,  still  survives.  Four  of 
his  sons,  two  of  whom'  are  noticed  below, 
were  in  the  Indian  civil  service.  Erskine's 
portrait  is  in  the  rooms  of  the  Bombay  branch 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

Erskine's  chief  work,  apart  from  his  great 
edition  of '  Babar's  Memoirs,*  is  his '  History 
of  India  under  Babar  and  Humayun '  (1854, 
2  vols.)  This  was  edited  by  his  son,  James 
Claudius,  and  was  published  after  his  death, 
though,  as  appears  from  the  preface  dated 
Bonn,  28  May  1845,  it  had  been  completed 
several  years  before.  The  work  is  a  "very 
valuable  contribution  to  Indian  history  (cf. 
Calcutta  Remtv},  1855,  vol.  zz.)  It  is  the 
only  history  of  India  which  has  been  written 
by  a  thorough  Persian  scholar  (Elphinstone 
was  unable  to  read  Persian  manuscripta)  and 
it  is  marked  throughout  by  good  sense,  ac- 
curacy, and  impartialitv.  Though  Erskine 
was  by  no  means  so  bnlliant  a  man  as  his 
father-in-law.  Mackintosh,  or  as  his  brother- 
in-law,  Claudius  James  lUch  [a.  v.],  he  sur- 
passed them  both  in  powers  or  application, 
and  in  adherence  to  one  subject,  and  thus 
he  did  more  solid  work  than  either  of 
them.  His  intention  was  to  have  carried 
his  histoiy  down  to  the  time  of  Aiirangzib, 
and  he  had  collected  many  manuscripts  for 
this  purpose,  and  had  also  translated  several 
of  them.  The  latter  consist  of  renderings, 
more  or  less  complete,  and  abstracts  of  the 
'Tarikh  Reahidi  of  Haidar  Mirzi,'  the  '  Me- 
moirs of  Bayazid  Biyat,'  Badaiini,  Abul  Fazl's 
'Akbamama,'  'Jauhar'a  Memoirs,'  and  the 
'  Memoirs  of  Jehangir.'  These  are  now  in  the 
British  Museum,  liaving  been  presented  in 
1866  by  bis  son,  J.  Claudius,  tmether  with 
those  of  Leyden.  J.  Claudius  &skine  also 
sold  to  the  Museum  his  father's  oriental  manu- 
scripts, of  which  the  Persian  amount  to  196, 
the  total  number  being  436.  It  is  stated  in 
Colebrooke's  'Life  of  Mountstuart  Elphin- 
stone '  (il.  340)_  that  Erskine  wrote  the  greater 
part  of  the  third  volume  of  Malcolm's  'Life 
of  Clive.' 

Erskine's  elder  son,  James  Cuin>inB 
Ehskine  (;i821-1893),  member  of  the  Indian 
civil  service,  was  bom  on  20  May  1820.  He 
was  educated  at  St.  Andrews  and  Hailey- 
bury;  arrived  in  Bombay  in  1840,  and 
became  private  secretary  to  the  governor 
of  Bombay.  In  1846  he  married  Emily 
Oeorgina,  daughter  of  Lestock  Reid,  acting 
governor  of  BomlMy.    He  was  secretary 
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of  the  judidsl  departmenl^  Bombay,  in 
1864  }  flnt  director  of  pabUe  inatruction  in 
Weitem  Xndia,  1856-9 ;  member  of  council, 
1860-3  ijudga  of  Bombay  high  court,  1862- 
186S.  Ete  wu  A  hiffUlj  accomplished  maa 
and  a  good  lawyer.  He  died  in  London  on 
6  June  1893, 

&akiae*B  yomiger  eon,  Henbz  Nafibb 
Bbitob  EBSUi^.p.S.I.  (1832-1893),  aUo  a 
distinguished  civilian,  arrived  at  Bombay  in 
1863,  was  commisetoner  of  northern  division, 
1877-9,  and  commissioner  of  Scinde,  1879- 
1887.  He  died  at  Great  Kalvem  on  4  De& 
1803  (article  in  TtTnes  <^  India,  '20  Jan. 
1894 ;  Mabtih  Wood,  TTtinffs  qf  India  made 
Plain,  London,  1884,  p.  13 ;  private  infoima- 
tton ;  FBBonamir,  CArontbtss  <iftAe  Cummiaff 
Gvb,  Edinburgh,  1887). 

[Tfae  beet  notice  of  Erskine  is  in  a  pap«r  eon- 
tribnted  to  the  Jonmal  of  the  Bomtifiy  branch 
of  the  Royal  AbIkUo  Sooiety  in  1852  by  Dr. 
John  Wibon  (iv.  276).  There  are  also  notioM 
ID  B.A.8.J.  fbr  1863,  vol.  xr.,  aomiAl  re- 
|mrt;  and  In  lUea's  Oitalogae  <^  Peruan  M3S. 
lii.  [ntfkee,  p.  xiz ;  and  there  are  references,  to 
him  in  the  Xives  of  Mackintosh.  Uonntstnart 
£3phinstone  (Elphinstone's  Life  by  Colebrooke, 
London,  1864,  contains  several  interesting  let- 
ters  from  Elphinstone  to  Srskine),  Homer,  in 
Beattie'e  JaH  of  Campbell,  1849,  i.  243,  and  in 
the  letters  irfEnkioeofLinlathen  (edited  by  I>r. 
Hanna,  Edinburgh,  1877)>  Some  inFormation 
has  been  received  from  Erskine's  gnmdnon, 
Leetoei  Erskine,  eoq.,  of  Bodtham,  Sarr^ 

ESCOMBE,  HARRT  (1838-1899), 
premier  of  Natal,  the  son  of  Robert  Gscombe 
of  Chelsea,  who  was  of  a  family  of  Somer- 
setshire yeomen,  and  of  Anne,  his  wife,  was 
bom  at  Notting  Hill,  London,  on  25  July 
1838,  and  educated  at  St.  Paul's  school, 
which  he  entered  in  1847  and  left  in  18o5 
to  enter  the  office  of  a  stockbroker.  In  1869 
he  emigrated  to  the  Cape,  and  early  in  I860 
went  on  to  Natal,  where  he  obtained  em- 
ployment under  (Sir)  John  Rohinaon  (after- 
wards first  premier  of  the  colony)  as  book- 
keeper in  the  office  of  the  'Natal  Mercury;* 
afterwards  he  went  into  the  employ  of 
Jlennon  Salomon,  general  agent,  at  Pieter- 
maritcbu^.  He  t^n  commenced  buiinesB 
on  his  own  account  in  Dorbui,  but  did  not 
eocceed,  and  so  decided  to  qualify  Jiimself  as 
fill  attomey'at-law. '  Ho  first  bemme  partner 
frith  J.B.'Davia,  and  later  withW.  Shepstone, 
finallyfoundingafirmofhisown.  InNatal, 
f$  in  .the  United  States  and  elsewhere,  the 
l^licitor  u  also  advocate,  and  Escombe 
vapidly  became  snccessful  in  the  courts  till 
he  was  recognised  as  the  first  pleader  in 
|[atal|  and  was  al^rays  employed  in  cases  of 


importance.  lAterhewasappoi^ttadsoIicitqc 
and  standing  counsel  for  Durban. 

In  1873  Escombe  was  elected  ibrStulwii 
as  a  member  of  the  old  mixed  le^slativa 
council ;  he  was  at  the  tinie  absent  m  Zulu- 
land  at  the  crowning  of  Cetywayo.  At  jtha 
next  general  election  in  August  1873  he  was 
again  re-elected,  but  jresigned  when  the 
council  met.  In  the  next  year  he  was  in 
England,  and  acted  as  immigration  agent 
for  the  colony.  He  served  with  the  Durban 
rifles  through  the  Zulu  campaign  of  18^-80^ 
and  gained  a  medal.  In  November  187^  he 
was  again  elected  for  Durban  to  the  I^^s- 
lative  council^  and  a  year  later  was  also  placed 
on  the  executive  council,  when  he  came  out  as 
the  strong  opponent  of  responsible  govern- 
ment, in  this  respect  workituf  wjfh  Sir  Heniy 
Binna  [q.  t.  Suppl.]  In  18w  he  obtaijued  by 
his  personal  influence  the  enactment  of  the 
law  constitutingthe Natal  harbour  boardf  and 
as  chairman  of  the  board  he  began  at  once  to 
interest  himself  in  the  question  of  harbour 
accommodation  at  Durban,  with  which  his 
name  is  speciallv  connected.  In  1881  he 
served  through  the  Transvaal  war  with  the 
royal  Durban  rifles.  In  1882,  in  the  elections 
for  the  legislative  council,  he  opposed  Sir 
John  Robinson  in  his  campaign  for  reform^ 
but  soon  afterwards  hia  views  as  regards  re- 
sponsible government  underwent  a  ahauge. 
Consequently  in  1883  he  ceased  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  counciL  In  1886  he  lost 
his  seat  in  the  legislature.  In  March  1886 
he  was  delegate  to  a  conference  with  the 
Orange  Free  State,  held  at  Harrismith,  on 
customs,  the  poet  office,  and  other  questions. 
The  same  year  he  was  re-elected  to  the 
council  as  member  for  Newcastle. 

In  1887-8  Escombe  was  in  England  for 
some  time,  but  hurried  out  to  Natal  to  de- 
fend Dinlzulu  against  the  charge  of  rebellion, 
conducting  the  case  Mrith  entire  success. 
Soon  after  this  he  was  asked  to  return  to 
England  and  enter  parliament  in  the  liberal 
interest,  but  declined.  Later,  jn  1888,  he 
was  elected  again  to  the  counoil  as  me>nber 
for  Klip  Hirer  district,  but  in  1890  became 
member  for  Durban,  which  he  continued  19 
represent  in  future. 

On  the  «dreut  of  reswnsihlejgoTeroment 
Escombe  became  on  lu  Oct.  1693  attoni^- 
general  in  Sir  Jdm  Bobinaoa'a  minist^t  taA 
was  appointed  ^0.  He  was  duri^ig  the  fol- 
lowing  years  chiefly  connected  with  toe  policy 
of  developing  at  all  costs  the  commercial 
capacities  of  the  colony ;  and  some  thought 
that  he  was  indlnedto  sacrifice  agricultural 
interests.  On  15  Feb.  1897,  when  Sir  Johi^ 
Robinson's  health  had  broken  down,  Escombe 
became  premier,  oombiniug  witb  the  office  1^ 
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aUwney-genetal  those  of  miniitar  of  edu- 
cation aod  miniater  of  device.  One  of 
his  first  meMures  was  the  i^uaiiig  of  the 
Matal  act  for  rastraiiuiiff  uiuatUfactory  im- 
inigi]atioa.  ^  In  June  1887  he  Joined  the 
other  premiers  of  colonies  in  London  to 
celebrate  the  (queen's  sixtieth  year  of  rule. 
Se  was  at  this  time  one  of  the  most  in- 
fluential man  in  the  whole  of  South  Africa. 
Shortljafterhisretum  to  Natal  he  had  to  face 
the  constituencies  and  was  beaten ;  accord- 
ia^lj,  in  September  1897,  not  without  some 
satisiaetion,  tA  the  treble  work  whioh  he  was 
doing  had  told  upon  him,  he  resigned  office 
and  made  mj  fra  a  new  ministry  nnder  8ir 
HenKyKnns.  Hedjduotgointooppositbnf 
bub  maintained  an  independeat  attitude. 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  Boer  var  in 
October  1899  Escombe  went  up  to  the 
northern  part  of  the  colons  to  encourage  the 
iqhabitants,  and  remained  in  or  near  New- 
castle till  the  Boers  pressed  down  and  oc- 
cupied that  part  of  the  colony.  He  hoped  to 
the  end  that  bettercounsels  wouldprerail  and 
that  a  permanent  friendly  unuorstanding 
would  be  established.  Shortly  after  his  return 
to  Durban  hediedsuddenlTon  27  Dec.  1899. 

Escombe  was  tall  ana  of  commanding 
mien.  In  speech  he  was  eloquent ;  in  argu- 
ment quick  and  searching.  He  was  a  chess 
flAjet,  and  foi^  of  astronomy,  on  which,  as 
well  at  other  snlgects,  he  occasionally  leo> 
tnied  at  the  Durban  institute  and  elsewhere. 
(See  Sib  John  Robihsoit,  and  7^me$  m 
&iii£Aj^/Vtba,p.zxix.)  He  was  a  Iraen  Volun- 
teer, jomed  the  roy^  Durban  rifles  in  1860» 
and  became  comet  in  1868;  he  was  one  of 
the  founders  and  the  first  commander  of  the 
Natal  naTalTolunteers;  for  many  years  up 
to  the  time  when  he  became  premier  he 

S'ined  them  in  their  annual  encampment, 
ut  his  name  will  chiefly  be  remembered  in 
connection  with  the  formation  of  the  port  of 
Durban,  which. owes  its  successful  comple- 
tion entirely  to  Escombe's  persistence,  in  ^e 
face  of  many  obstacles.  lie  was  made  a 
priTT  councillor  in  1807,  and  an  honorary 
IiL.D.  of  Cambridge  at  the  same  time. 

Eacoube  married  in  1865  Theresa,  daugh- 
tet  of  William  Qaxbott  Taylor  of  Durluui, 
wdl^lmir  daughters  f  •  son  died  young. 

nfotal  HMsoiy.  28  Dae.  1899;  South  Africa, 
49  D«.  1899.3  A  H. 

B8HEB,  ViBCotnrr.  [See  Brhtt,  Wil- 
xumBmoi:^  18l6~1899.] 

KVAKS,  EVAN  HEEBER  (1830- 
1896),  Welsh  divine,  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Jonah  and  Sarah  Evans  of  Fant-yiK)nen, 
^ear  Newcastle  Emiyn,  Carmarthenahiro, 
he  iras  boiit  on  6  July  1836.  He 


spent  scTeral  of  his  earlier  TBaza  with  bu| 
grandfather,  Jonah  Evana,  at  Pen-yr-Herber. 
whence,  some  twenty  years  later,  he  adoptea 
his  second  name.  Wnen  fiaurteen  years  of 
age,  young  Evan  was  apprenticed  to  a  local 
draper,  who  was  known  as  a  man  of  literary 
tastes,  and  after  four  years'  service  in  Wales 
he  removed  to  Liverpool,  where  in  1867  he 
commenced  to  preach  in  connection  with  the 
Welsh  congregational  church  (the  Taber- 
nacle), Great  Crosshall  Street,  then  under  the 
pastorate  of  John  Thomas  (1821-1892)  [q.  v.] 
After  twelve  months' preparatory  training  at 
the  Normal  College,  Swansea,  he  proceraed 
in  September  1868  to  the  Memoriu  College, 
Brecon,  wluffe  he  remained  for  four  years. 
He  was  ordained  to  the  pastorate  of  Lihaniu 
Chuzchj  Horriston,  on  36  Juns  1862,  and^ 
almost  immediately  he  stepped  into  the  first 
rank  of  the  pulpit  orators  of  Wales.  After 
three  years  at  Morriston  (duringwhichtimea 
debt  of  2,000/.  was  paid  off  the  chapel)  he  re- 
moved in  the  autumn  of  1605  to  Carnarvon 
to  undertAke  the  charge  of  a  c<»nparatively 
weak  church,  Salem,  formed  two  or  thre^ 
yean  previously,  and  still  burdened  with  a 
neavy  debt,  before  he  left  it,  in  April  1894, 
it  was,  in  point  of  members,  the  largest  be- 
longing to  the  denomination  in  Nort  h  Wales, 
the  chapel  having  been  much  enlarged  in  1690. 

In  1691-2  he  filled  the  chair  of  the  con- 
gr^tional  union  of  Engluid  and  Wales, 
and  his  first  presidential  address,  on  *Ths 
Free  Churches  and  tlieir  own  Opportunir 
ties,'  was  described  b^  Dr.  Fairiwm  aa 
'  magnificent ; '  while  his  seccmd  address,  dfr- 
livered  at  Bradford,  on  *  A  Living  Church,* 
was  by  special  vote  of  the  asBembly  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  a  cheap  form  for  genaru 
circulation.  In  1891  he  accepted  the  appoint- 
ment as  lecturer  on  honiileties  at  'Bala- 
Bangor  '  Congregational  College,  and  in  1891 
became  its  principal. 

Throughout  his  life  he  took  an  active  .pant 
in  civic  work ;  he  was  elected  on  tlie  first 
school  board  at  Carnarvon,  and  on  the  flnft 
conitty  council.  He  declined,  however,  to 
stand  as  liberal  candidate  for  Carnarvon 
horouffhs  in  April  1800.  In  18^  he  was 
placed  on  the  commission  of  the  peace  for 
Camarronahire,  an  honour  never  previously 
conferred  (it  is  believed)  on  a  Welsh  dissentn 
ing  minister. 

Evans  performed  some  useful  litwatywcnrk 
aseditorof'YDysgedydd '('The  Instructor*), 
one  of  the  monthly  magaanee  of  the  Walsft 
congregationa^sts.  From  1674  to  18601^ 
shared  its  edito^^hip  with  Ap  Vvchan,  but 
had  sole  charge  of  it  from  1880  till  his  death. 
A  selection  of  his  editorial '  notes,'  whic|i 
were  remarkable  for  their  freshness  and  nc^ 
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Auality,  was  issued  shortly  after  his  death 
DT  his  BOflrin-law,  under  the  title  of  '  Nodi- 
adan  Herber'  (Dolgellj,  1897,  8to,  with 

Etrtrait).  His  brother,  uie  Rer.  W.  Justin 
rans,  dso  edited  a  Tolume  of  his  sermons 
(London,  1897),  entitled  *True  and  False 
Aims  and  other  Sermons,'  including  inter 
alia  reprints  of  his  two  addresses  from  the 
chair  of  the  congregational  union.  He  had 
just  completed,  before  his  final  illness,  a 
chapter  which  he  was  contributing  for  a 
biojii^pbj  of  Dr.  John  Thomas  of  Lirerpool, 
and  a  short  life  of  David  Rees  of  Llanellj, 
which  appeared  posthumously. 

But  It  is  as  a  preacher  that  Dr.  Evans 
was  chiefly  celebrated :  indeed,  he  was  pro- 
bably  unequalled  for  natural  unaffected 
eloquence  among  the  pulpit  orators  of 
Wales  during  the  last  half-centurr.  In  his 
deUvor^  t^ere  was  no  apparent  effort ;  and 
attractive  personality  oaaed  ^atly  to  the 
effect.  But  his  sermons  were  characteriaed 
by  freshness  of  presentment  rather  than  origi- 
nality of  idea,  being  practical  rather  than 
doctrinal.  ftobablynoWelshpastoreTerap- 
peared  so  often  in  English  pulptts,  and  he  was 
immensely  popular  with  English  audiences. 

Evans  died  on  30  Dec.  IH06  at  Bangor, 
and  was  buried  there  on  4  Jan.  in  the  Qlan- 
adda  cemetery.  Ho  married,  in  1865,  Jenny, 
only  daughter  nf  John  Hughes,  jeweller,  of 
Carnarvon ;  she  died  on  10  5fay  1876,  leaving 
an  only  child,  who  married  the  Rev.  O.  L. 
Roberts  of  Liverpool.  In  1877  he  married, 
secondly,  the  only  daughter  of  Owen 
Jones,  Waterioo  House,  Carnarvon,  who 
survived  1dm.  His  only  child  by  her  died 
in  infancy. 

FA  memorial  nvmber  of  T  DyBp;edydd  (Dol- 
geUy)  Tssnod  in  Fobrunry  1897  (with  numerous 
portraits) ;  Congrc^tvtioDal  Year-book,  1 888, 
p.  177  (with  portmit)  ;  Western  Mail  (Cardiff), 
31  Dec  1896 ;  South  Walrs  Dnily  News,  2  Jan. 
1897  ;  Lirerpool  and  District  Congregational 
Mttgazine  for  Angnat  1893 ;  Byo-gonee  for  1897- 
1898.  p.  3;  Y  OeniDan,  March,  April,  and  July 
1897iMa>eh  1898;  Hanee  Eglwyai  Aonihyool 
Cymra  (Beea  and  Thomas),  ii,  67,  tii.  24d-6, 
416,  V.  295,436;  Stepbeoe's  Allmm  AberlionOdu. 
Tha  Rev.  U.  Elvet  Levis  has  in  the  presa  an 
English  Mnmoir  of  Dr.  Evana,  and  is  nlso  pro- 
paring  an  independent  Welsh  biography ;  per- 
Bonal  knowledge.]  D.  Ll.  T. 

EVANS,  JOHN,  *EeLwr8BAca'(1840- 
1897J,  Welsh  Wesleyan  divine,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  David  and  Margaret  Evans  of 
Tydu,  a  small  farm  in  the  parish  of  Eglwys- 
bach,  Denbighshire,  where  he  was  bom  on 
38  Sept.  1840.  The  name  of  his  native 
parish  Became  associated  with  him  through- 
out luslifbtimo,  and  was  the  name  by  which 


he  was  alwavs  popularly  known  amonff 
Welahmen.  He  was  educated  at  the  naticmu 
school  of  the  parish,  after  leaving  which  he 
acted  as  his  father's  shepherd,  ntilidng  his 
spare  time  for  private  stud^.  Having,  £ow^ 
ever,  commenced  to  preach  in  his  seventeenth 
year,  he  was  regularly  accepted  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  ministry  in  1860,  but  owing  to 
an  illness  was  unable  to  proceed  to  a  theo- 
logical college.  His  first  appointment  was 
that  of  local  preacher  in  Anglesey  (1861-3), 
whence  he  went  to  Mold  in  1863,  and  was 
fully  ordained  in  I860.  His  subsequent 
cliarges  were :  Liverpool,  1868-9  and  1872- 
1878;  Bangor,  1869-72  and  1886-9;  Os- 
westry, 1889-90;  and  London, 1878-86  and 
1 890-3.  During  his  earlier  sojourns  in  Liver- 
pool and  London  he  strove  hard  to  moke  up 
for  the  loss  of  a  collegiate  training  by  attend- 
ing evening  classes,  and  he  thus  became  an 
associate  of  King's  College,  London.  In 
1684  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  legal 
hundred  of  the  Wesleyan  conference,  and 
in  1895  became  chairman  of  the  South  Wales 
district.  During  the  lost  four  years  of  his 
life  he  otvanised  and  vigorously' conducted 
a 'forward  movement'miesion  in  Glamorgan, 
its  headquarters  being  at  Pont;fpridd.  So 
succcfsful  did  bis  work  prove  that  arrange- 
ments had  been  made  to  enable  him  to 
exchange  it  in  another  year  for  that  of  peri- 
patetic evangelist  for  all  Wales.  But  the 
strain  of  the  Glamorgan  mission  proved  too 
great  for  even  his  robust  constitution,  and 
though  a  cruise  in  tite  Mediterranean  for  a 
time  revived  him  after  a  threatened  eollapse 
in  1896,  he  had  early  in  1697  to  abandon  all 
his  literary  work,  including  the  editorship 
of  his  monthly  magazine, '  Y  Fwyell'  (•  The 
Battle-Axe*)i  which  he  had  started  as  the 
organ  of  the  mission.  Ho  did  not,  however, 
slacken  or  diminish  his  other  puhlic  work, 
and  on  23  Oct.  1897  he  died  suddenly  of 
failure  of  the  heart  at  Liverpool  (where  he 
had  gone  to  preach),  and  was  buried  there 
on  the  27th  at  Anfield  cemetery. 

He  married  first,  in  1873,  Charlotte  (A 
1884),  daughter  of  John  Prichard  of  Liver- 
pool; and  secondly,  in  1886,  Clara  Kate, 
daughter  of  James  Richardson  of  Duke 
Street,  Manchester  Square,  London,  who  hj 
lecturing  and  conducting  mission  services 
shared  the  burden  of  her  husband's  eva^ 
gelistic  woi^.  ^  Both  she  and  a  family  of  six 
children  survived  him.  He  is  commemo- 
rated at  Pontypridd  by  a  memorial  ohapel, 
erected  by  pabnc  subscriptions  drawn  man. 
all  parts  of  Walea. 

'Eglwysbach'takes  rank  among  the  greatest 
of  Welsh  pulpit  orators,  and  was  probably 
the  most  eloquent  that  Wesleyan  methodism 
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has  hitherto  produced  in  Walea.  ArVhlle  in 
liveipool  he  was  often  styled  '  the  Welsh 
Spui^eon/  but  in  maimer  he  bore  a  greater 
resemblance  to  Punshon.  Great  earnestness 
of  purpose  and  a  consuming  missionary  zeal 
cbfuracterised  his  utterances,  while  a  noble 
presence  and  a  childlike  frankness  and  buoy- 
ancy contributed  to  that  magnetic  charm 
which  made  him  universally  loved  thrauffh- 
out  all  denominations  in  Wales.  He  had 
strong  literary  tastes,  and  his  output  as  a 
Welsh  writer  was  considerable,  having  regard 
to  his  activity  as  preacher  and  lecturer.  His 
most  important  work  was  a  Welsh  biography 
of  John  Wesley  (Holywell,  1880),  ii  le- 
Tiaed  translation  of  whose  sermone  he  also 
brought  out  in  1887.  His  other  fn^a  in- 
dnde  a  teanslation  of  'The  Human  Will' 
by  Dr.  H.  P.  Tappan  (Blaenau  Ffestiniog, 
1872);  a  short  Ule  of  Howell  Harries ;  four 
volumes  of  sermons  delivered  in  London 
(*  Pulpud  Cymreig  City  Road,'  London  and 
Holywell,  1883-7),  and  a  work  on  the  'Life 
and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul'  (HolyweU,  1889). 
A.  volume  of  sermons  and  lectures  which  he 
had  partly  prepared  for  the  press  was  issued 
after  his  death  (Bangor,  1898).  He  contri- 
buted largely  to  the  magazines  of  his  own 
connection,  and  edited  both  '  Y  Winllan' 
and  '  Y  Fwyell'  for  periods  of  throe  years 
each.  In  the  latter  appeared  in  1896- 
1897  (vols.  ii.  and  iii.)  a  long  series  of  auto- 
biographical chapters  which  ne  did  not  live 
to  complete. 

[Ib  addititm  to  the  autobiography  rsfened  to 
above,  a  memorial  number  ot  Yr  Eu^rawn 
Wesleysidd  (Weslsyan  Mogaxine)  vas  issued 
(with  purtmit)  shortly  after  his  death.  See 
also  Minates  of  Conference,  1898,  p.  21;  Y 
Geninea  for  1898,  and  March  1900;  Meilio- 
diflt  Becorder,  29  Oct.  1897  :  MetbodiHt  TLmea, 
29  Oct.  1697;  CamarvoD  Harild,  2  Nov.  1807; 
The  Christian.  9  Bea  1897.  For  his  works  sue 
Ckrdlff  Welsh  library  Cat.  p.  177.  A  fiill  bio- 
napliy  is  bnog  writtea  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Hughes  of  Tregarth,  Bangor.]       D.  Ll.  T. 

EYELEiaE^  JOHN  (1748 -18U),  pro- 
vost of  Oriel  Collem,  Oxford,  and  pre- 
bendary of  Rochester  Cathedral,  son  of  John 
Sveleigh  (1710P-1770),  reotor  of  Winkley, 
Devonshire,  by  his  wife  Martha,  daughter  oi 
JohnScobellofNutcorabein  thesame  county, 
was  bom  on  22  Feb.  1747-6,  and  educated  at 
Wadham  College,  Oxford,  where  he  matricu- 
latedonl5Mayl766.  Inthesameyearhewos 
elected  Qoodridge  and  Pigott  exhibitioner  of 
his  college ;  he  was  again  elected  Qoodridge 
exhibitioner  in  1767  and  1769,  and  was 
Hody  exhibitioner  from  1767  to  1770.  He 
was  also  admitted  scholar  on  26  Sept  1767, 
and  graduated  B.A.  on  19  Jan.  1770.  He 


was  elected  fellow  of  Oriel  on  30  Ifarch 
following,  and  graduated  M.A.  on  26  Nov.. 
1772,  B.l).  on  17  Nov.  1782,  and  D.D.  on 
7  May  1783.  He  was  junior  treasurer  of 
Oriel  in  1772,  senior  treasurer  in  1773,  and 
dean  from  1775  to  1781.  From  1778  to 
1781  he  was  also  vicar  of  St.  Mary's,  Ox- 
ford, and  from  1782  to  1792  vicar  of  Ayles- 
ford.  On  5  Dec.  1781  he  was  elected  pro- 
vost of  Oriel  in  succession  to  John  Clarke, 
becoming  at  the  same  time  prebendary  qf 
Rochester  Cathedral  He  was  Bampton 
lecturer  in  1792,  and  published  his  lectures 
as  'Fight  Sermons*  in  the  same  year;  a 
second  edition  with  four  additional  sermona 
also  appeared  in  1792,  and  a  third  edition  in 
two  voinmeB  in  1816.  He  brought  out  a 
iroik  on '  The  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinitv,' 
Oxford,  1791,  8vo,  and  separate  sermons  in. 
1797  and  1806. 

As  provost  of  Oriel  Eveleigh  was  highly 
successful,  and  he  did  much  to  raise  the 
ooUeffe  to  the  high  position  it  held  in  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century;  during, 
his  nroTOStehip  Keble  was  elected  fellow  of 
Oriel  (cf.  W.  J.  Copussiojr,  Memoir  of  Ed- 
wxrd  OopUtton,  1851,  pp.tl2-3;  Make  Pat- 
TI80N,  Mem.  pp.  76,  88).  He  was  also  a 
vigorous  university  reformer,  and  'one  of 
the  most  strenuous  originators  of  the  pre- 
sent system  of  classes  and  honours'  esta- 
blished in  1800  (CoPLEBTON,  pp.  7,  28;  of. 
CoUeget  </  Oaford,  ed.  CUrk,  p.  122).  He 
died  at  Oxford  on  10  Dee.  1814,  was  buried 
in  St.  Mary's,  Oxford,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Edward  Copleston  [q.  v.]  His  portrait,  by 
Hoppner,  hangs  over  the  fireplace  in  Oriel 
common  room,  '  the  face  full  of  dignity  and 
intelligence'  (BcHsoN,  Twelve  GoodMettf  i. 
383).  He  married  Dorothy,  daughter  of 
William  Sandford,  fellow  of  All  Souls'  and. 
rector  of  Hatherop,  co.  Qloucester,  and  left 
an  only  daughter,  Jane,  who  married  John 
Heathcote  Wyndham,  rector  of  Corton. 

[Authorities  cited ;  vorks  io  Brit.  Hub.  Libr. ; 
Q.  F.  A|;rmstrong]'8  SAvnges  of  the  Aids,  1888, 
pp.  382-4;  Vivian's  Visitations  of  Devon,  p. 
S36;  Gent.  Mag.  1814,  ii.  676;  Shiiidler's  B»- 
gi8t«rs  of  Rochester,  p.  81 ;  Gardiner's  Beff.  of 
Wadham  ;  Bargon's  lAvoa  of  Twelve  Good  Men, 
1888,  i.  50,  383,  386;  Foster's  Alumni  Oxod. 
1715-1886.]  A.  F.  P. 

EVERDON,  SILVESTER  db  ((1.1264), 
bishop  of  Carlisle,  was  possibly  the  Silvester 
who  was  one  of  the  king's  chaplains  in  1206, 
and  received  in  succession  the  livings  of 
Bulwell,  Fremeafield,  and  Tatham.  The 
bishop  is  rarely  called  anything  else  than 
Silvester  simply.  In  1219  he  was  incum- 
bent of  Potterspurv  in  Northamptonshire, 
and  before  1224  he  held  tJie  living  of  Ever-, 
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don  ia  the  nine  count)',  whence  be  probably 
derived  his  name  (Bbidobs,  Northamptm- 
Mre,  i.  69, 62, 817, 681).  He  was  at  this 
ttmd  a  king's  clerk,  probably  in  chancery,  in 
the  rules  of  which  ne  was  said  to  be  pais 
tticulariy  skilled  (Matt.  Pa.bis,  ir.  669).  In 
1242  he  appears  to  hare  had  the  custody  of 
the  great  seal  during  Henry  Ill's  absence  in 
Oascony,  and  two  years  later  be  is  said  to 
have  been  appointed  chancellor  or  keeper; 
Hatthew  Paris,  however,  only  speaks  of  bim 
as  'vices  agens  cancellarit/  though  the 
*Annales  Monastici'  (iii.  837)  Style  him 
*  eancellariuB.*  He  seems  to  have  had  charae 
<rftiie  great  seal  until  his  appointment  to  the 
iBshoprie  of  Garlisle.  He  was  archdeation  of 
Obeeter  in  Februa^  IS44~5;  and  about  the 
of  St.Gae8  a  Sept.  1246)  he  was  elected 
bialum  of  Gailiue  in  succession  to  Walter 
HancleTk  [q.v.];  at  first  be  refused  the 
honour,  either,  says  Matthew  Paris,  because 
tibe  revenues  were  too  small  or  because  he 
ffe&red  the  burden.  He  accepted  it,  however, 
soon  afterwards,  and  on  9  Nov.  received  the 
royal  assent ;  he  was  consecrated  on  6  Peb. 
1246-7.  As  bishop  of  Carlisle  Silvester 
attended  the  parliament  of  1248,  and  in  1261 
end  1262  he  was  acting  as  justice  itinerant 
in  the  counties  of  York,  Nottiogbam,  Derby, 
Warwick,  and  Leicester,  In  April  126S  he 
was  one  of  the  bishops  deputed  to  request 
Henry  III  to  observe  the  liberties  of  the 
diurch,  whereupon  the  king  overwhelmed 
with  reproa^ies  and  abtue.  In  the  same 
month  he  joined  with  other  bishc^  in  ex- 
communicating  all  who  violated  the  pro- 
visions of  Magna  Carta.  On  18  March  1264 
(Matt.  Paiob,  v.  431,  says  13  May,  and  so 
Fdbb,  but  cf.  Annale)  Man.  i.  317,  iv.  104) 
be  was  thrown  from  his  horse,  and  be  died 
of  his  injnrfes  four  days  later. 

Two  later  Everdbns,  John  de  Everdon  (d. 
1836)  and  WiUiam  de  Everdon  (d.  1340P), 
were  jodges  under  Edward  I  and  Edward  II, 
but  they  are  notkaown  to  have  been  related 
to  Silvester. 

[llatthew  Faria,  AddaIos  Monastici,  and 
Letters  of  Heoiy  IH  (Rolls  Ser.);  CaL  Rot. 
Fat.  and  Csl  Sot.  Claos.  (Recoid  Pabl) 
Brtdges's  Northamptonshire ;  Hntfihinson's  Cnm- 
berUod,  ii.  622 ;  Nicolson  and  Burn's  Cumber- 
land, ii.  256-7  ;  Foss's  Lives  of  tha  Judges; 
B.  8.  Fergnsou'a  Diocesa  of  Carlisle,  I S89,  p.  7fi.] 

A.  F.  P. 

EWALD,  ALEXANDER  CHARLES 
(1643-1891),  historical  writer,  was  bom  at 
Jerusalem  in  1842. 

His  father,  OHKisTiAir  Fbbdinand  Ewald 
(1803-1874),  was  bom  oS  Jewish  parentage 
near  Bambei^,  joined  the  Christian  church 
in'  1832,  connecced  himself  with  Che  London 


Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  among 
the  Jews,  was  oraained  by  the  bishop  of  Lon- 
don in  1686  (having  previously  be«i  in  Lu- 
theran Orders),  laboured  assiduonslv  amonf 
the  Jews  in  North  Africa,  and  in  1841  left 
Tunis  as  chaplain  to  Dr.  Alexander,  the  first 
Anglican  bishop  of  Jerusalem.  An  aeeounb 
of  his  work  is  given  in  his  '  Missionary 
Labours  in  Jerusalem  *  (London,  1846).  The 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  conferred  upon 
bim  in  1872  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  divi- 
nity, and  be  died  at  Norwood  two  years 
later  (9  Aug.  1874). 

Alexander  was  educated  abroad  and  was 
appointed  to  a  clericship  in  tiie  public  r»- 
cord  office  ta  1861,  rising  to  be  srador  clerk 
by  1890.  While  wre  he  was  mabilynqnnr 
sible  toit  the  completion  of  the  -woA  b^nn 
bySirThomasDumisHardy  in  1686,  namely, 
a  full  calendar  and  precis  of  the  '  Norman 
Rolls-Henry  V.'  This  was  printed  in  vols, 
zli.  and  xlii.  of  the  *  Deputv-keeper'a  Re- 
porte'  (1880  and  1881),  and  was  sni^le- 
mented  by  a  glossary  of  obsolete  French 
words,  also  prepared  by  Ewald.  He  gained 
the  ear  of  a  wider  public  by  a  popular  sketch 
of  the  *  Life  *  of  the  young  pretender,  and  he 
followed  this  up  by  a  series  of  pleasantly 
written  volumes  upon  the  lighter  side  of 
historical  research,  until  bis  premature  death 
at  81  Victoria  Road,  Upper  Norwood}  on 
20  June  189L 

His  nnmerona  eoim^lationsinchide:  1.  'A 
Refiwence  Book  of  English  History/  180S 
and  1867.  2.  *Onr  C^onstitation :  an  1^- 
tome  of  our  Chief  Laws  and  System  of 
Government,'  1967.  3.  *The  Last  Century 
of  Universal  History  (1767-1867},'  186ft. 
4.  '  Our  Public  Records :  a  Brief  Handbook 
to  the  National  Archives,'  1873.  5.  'Life 
and  Times  of  Algernon  Sydney,'  1873,  3  vols. 

6.  '  Life  and  Times  of  Prince  Charles  Stuatt, 
Count  of  Albany,'  1876  and  1883,  2  vols. 

7.  'Sir  Robert  Walnole:  a  Political  Bi(>- 
graphy,*  1877.  8.  '  Representativo  States- 
men,' 1870,  2  vols.  9.  'Stories  from  the 
State  Papers,'  1881,  3  vols.  10.  'The  Rt. 
Hon.  Beaiamin  Disraeli  and  his  Times/ 
1883,  2  vols.  11.  ^Leaders  of  the  Senate: 
a  Biographical  Hlstonr  of  tlie  Rise  and 
Development  of  the  British  Constitution/ 
1884-6,  2  vols.  13.  'Studies  Re-stndied: 
Historical  Sketches  from  Original  Sonices,' 
1886,  8vo.  13.  'The  Life  of  Sir  Joaej^ 
Napier,  Bart./ 1 887.  14. '  Paper  and  Pwrehr 
ment' (Record  Office  Studies^  1890: 

[Times  22  and  25  June  1B91 ;  Athenftom, 
1891,  i.  631 :  M'Clintock  sod  Strong's  Encyclo- 
paedia Of  Bibl.  Lit.  Suppl.  1887,  ii.  36fi ;  Ewald'n 
Missionary  I^boun,  1846;  Ailibone's  Diet,  of 
Engl.  lit. ;  Brie.  Uos.  Om.);  V,  a 
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TfAXDt  THDBfAS  (1826-1900),  painter, 
iBiij^  toa  of  Jsmei  Faed,  an  engineer  and 
nmhrriglit,  by  Btair  MeGeoch,  his  -mfe,  was 
bom  at  Barlay  Mill,  Kirkcudbrahtahire,  on 
8  JuM  1826.  He  studied  auder  Sir  William 
Albuk  and  Thomas  Duncan  at  the  Edinbui^h 
School  of  Desigiif  where  he  gained  many 

Jrizes,  and  for  some  years  assisted  his  brother 
ohn^  who  was  already  a  painter  of  repute. 
He  eonuhmeed  exhibiting  at  Edinbmwh  at 
wAy  age,  and  in  1649  was  elected  an 
associate  of  the  Scottish  Academ;.  InlSfiO 
he  prodaced  his '  ScoCt  end  his  Friends  at 
Abootsford,'  which  attracted  much  attention, 
And  engraved  by  his  brother  James.  In 
1861  1m  adubit^d  for  the  fiiat  time  at  the 
Lo&dM  Boyal  Academr,  and  in  the  follow- 
HAg  year  remored  to  the  metropolis^  where 
he  eettied  permanently.  His  reputation  was 
esteAUahM  hr  his  '  The  Mitheiless  Bairn,* 
tehiUted  in  1866,  and  from  that  time  almost 
to  the  eAA  of  his  career  he  was  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  British  pamtOTs.  His  sub- 
were  usually  pathetic  or  sentimental 
mcidentB  in  humble  Scottish  life,  and  the 
^ineerity  And  dramatic  doll  with  which  he 
toM  h&  Btot^  appealed  strongly  to  the  public 
taste.  He  was  also  an  ezeellent  drauffbt»- 
itaan,  and  his  pictures  were  always  solidly 
and  eonacientionsly  painted.  Among  the 
i^os^  saecessftil  were:  'Home  and  the 
nomblets^'  1866;  'The  First  Break  in  the 
Family/  1867;  'Froift  Dawn  to  Sunset/ 
1'861 }  <  Baith  Faither  and  Hith^'  1664  ; 
•  The  IriBt  of  tiu  Clan/  1866;  '&e  Care 
bwUs;'  1666;  and  'A  Wee  Bit  FVactioos/ 
1871.  Faied's  works  have  been  largely  en- 
mved  1^  W.  H.  Simmons,  H.  Lemon,  S. 
Coosida,  0.  W.  Shai>pe,  J.  B.  Pratt^  and 
dtfaers.  BUs  '  Bo  Peep '  and  <  Fmt  Letter 
ft*om  the  Emigrant '  were  published  by  the 
Koyal  Association  of  Fine  Arts,  Scotland,  in 
184£|  sai.  1850,  and  several  have  appeared  in 
the  '  Art  JojmaL'  He  was  elect«a  an  asso- 
ciate of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1861  and  a  full 
ftiember  in  1864,  and  was  a  constant  exhi- 
bitor until  1893,  when  failure  of  hiseyeught 
compelled  him  to  abandon  his  profession,  and 
m  1898  ha  was  placed  on  the  list  of  retired 
iwademMBWia^  He  was  elected  an  honoraxy 
Member  of  the  Imperial  Aoadeny  of  Vtenna 
in  1876.  He  died  at  hia  house  in  St.  Jdii^s 
Wood,  London,  on  17  Aug.  1900.  His  re- 
maioing  woi*^  were  sold  at  Christie's  on 
16  Feb.  1901.  By  his  wife,  Fanny  Rante, 
Fabd  left  a  son,  John  Fraiuiis,  i^lio  beoatM 


a  marine  painter.  Hia  etier  hrotikon,  John 
Faed,  retired  B.S.A.,  and  James  Faefl  tba 
engraver,  surriTed  him. 

tOttle7'iDiet.;Times,2aAvg.l900;SeotBmao, 
28Ailg.l9M;  privatainformatioiL}  F.M.O'D. 

FAIRCHILD,  THOMAS  (1667  P-1729), 
gardener,  bom  probably  in  1667,  establi^ea 
himself  about  1690  as  a  nurseryman  and 
florist  at  Horton  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Leonard,  Shoreditch,  where  be  carried  on 
a  prosperous  trade,  and  was  one  of  the  latest 
Cultivators  of  a  vineyard  in  England.  His 
gardens  are  said  to  have  extended  from  tha 
west  end  of  Ivy  Lane  to  the  New  North 
Road ;  iberr  were  known  a»  '  the  City  Gbr- 
den&'  and  'were  greatly  resorted  to,  aa  well 
for  the  delsetaUe  sitiiatian  as  for  ^  eartou 
i^ants  therein  oontaiAed.'  Bidutfd  Bradley, 
F.R.8.,  frequently  speaks  of  him  in  the 
highest  terms.  In  one  passage  (PAt^MopAteal 
Account  of  the  Worht  of  Nature,  1721)  he 
mentions  'that  curious  garden  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Fairchild  at  Hoxton,  where  I  find 
the  greatest  collection  of  fruits  that  I  have 
yet  seen/  and  adds  that '  no  one  in  Europe 
exOels  him  in  the  choice  of  cariosities,  such 
aa  a  uuivenal  correspondence  can  procure.' 
Pulteney  classed  him  with  KAowlton,  Gor- 
don,  and  Miller,  as  one  of  the  leading  gar- 
deners of  his  time. 

Fairehild  united  practicftl  knowledge  of 
hlft  busineaa  with  aeute  powers  of  obaerra- 
tioA  And  ft  lore  of  acieiltilff  vMeardi.  Ks 
correeponded  with  Lhuunn,  and  it  may 
fsirfy  DO  daimed  for  him  tliat  he  was  otMoif 
those  who  prepared  the  way  fbr  the  theorf 
of  evolution ;  he  helped  by  his  ezperimenfa 
materially  to  establiw  the  exiitenee  <^  mil 
in  plants,  and  he  was  tiie  first  persoA^  in  thta 
country  or  any  other,  who  succeeded  id 
BcientUically  producing  an  artificial  hvbrid. 
This  was  llnanthuB  Caryophyllus  barbatn^ 
a  cross  between  a  sweet  wiluam  and  a  car* 
nation  pink.  He  introduced  Pavia  rubra, 
Comus  florida,  and  other  plants. 

In  1723  he  published  a  little  book  called 
'The  City  Gardener,'  which  may  still  be 
read  with  pleasure.  It  is  devoted  to  a  de- 
suiptlon  M  the  trees,  plants,  shrubs,  uod 
flowers  which  would  thnve  beet  in  London. 
We  learn  that  pear  trees  still  bore  excellent 
fhiH  dtnnt  BwlKCan,  Aldersgate,  and  Bi> 
shopsgate,  that  in  '  Leicester  fields  *  there 
was  a  vine  producing  good  grapes  every  year, 
and  that  figs  and  malbenies  t^ve  vwy 
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w«U  in  the  city.  Tlie  highest  whitethorn  in 
England  is,  we  are  told,  *  now  growing  in  a 
dose  alley  leading  from  Whiteoross  Street 
towards  Bonhill  Fields.' 

In  1734  Fairchild  added  to  his  reputation 
hy  a  p^pAT  read  before  the  Boyal  Society 
and  afterwards  printed  (PhUotofJaeal  Trans^ 
aetiont,  xzxiii.  137)  on  '  Some  new  Experi- 
ments relating  to  the  different  and  some- 
times contrary  Motion  of  the  Sap  in  Plants 
and  Trees.'  Besides  these  publications  and 
several  letters  which  appe^ed  in  Bradley's 
works,  Johnson,  in  his  *  History  of  English 
Gardening'  (1829),  ascribes  to  him  'A 
Treatise  on  the  Manner  <^FdlowingQround, 
Raising  of  Grass  Seeds,  and  Training  Lint 
and  EuuDp,'  which  was  printed  anonymously. 
About  1735  a  sometr  of  gardeners  residing 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  was  esta- 
blished, and  Fairchild  joined  it.  Meeting 
every  month  at  Newhall's  coffee-house  iti 
Ohelsea  or  some  similar  pUee,  they  showed 
to  each  other  plants  of  their  own  growing, 
which  were  examined  and  compared,  the 
names  and  dracriptions  being  afterwards 
entered  in  a  register.  After  a  time  they 
decided  to  make  Imown  the  results  of  their 
labours,  and  accordingly  a  volume  was  pro- 
duced called  'A  Catalogue  of  Trees  and 
Shrubs  both  Exotic  and  Domestic  which 
are  propagated  for  Sale  in  the  Gardens  near 
London.'  It  is  copiously  illustrated  by  Jacob 
Van  flnfsnm,  brother  of  the  well-known 
Dutch  painter,  and  would  have  been  followed 
other  volumes  if  it  had  received  suffi- 
eteat  encouragement.  The  '  Catalogue '  has 
been  attributM  to  Philip  Miller  [q.  v.],  who 
was  at  one  time  secretary  of  the  society; 
thoe  is,  however,  no  internal  evidence  of 
this.  The  preface  is  signed  by  various  mem- 
bers ;  it  was  not  published  until  17S0,  some 
months  after  FaiIt^hild'B  death,  but  his  name 
stands  first  on  the  Ibt  of  signatories,  and 
the  topographical  notes  interspersed  have  a 
strong  lil[enes8  to  those  which  one  finds  in 
'  The  City  Gardener,'  The  book  ia  indexed 
under  his  name  at  the  British  Museum. 
Fairchild  specially  bequeathed  to  a  nephew 
hif  '  rif^t  and  title  to  a  subscription  of  a 
books  belonging  to  the  Societ|y  of  Gardeners, 
mbseribed  tneieta' 

Fainhild  died  on  10  Oct.  1729.  He  had 
taken  up  the  freedom  of  the  Clothworkers' 
Company  in  1704,  and  in  his  will  he  is  de- 
scribed as  citizen  and  clothworker.  In  ac- 
OordanOB  with  his  direction  he  was  buried 
<in  some  comer  of  the  furthest  church  yard 
belonging  to  the  parish  of  St.  Leonard, 
Shoreditch,  where  the  poore  people  are 
usually  buried.'  The  burial-ground,  now 
laid  out  as  a  gaxden,  ia  in  the  Hackn^ 


Road.  On  his  monument,  which  has  been 
more  than  once  renewed,  he  is  said  to  have 
died  in  the  sixty-third  year  al  his  age. 

Fairchild  bequeathed  26L  to  the  trustees 
of  the  charity  school  and  the  churchwardens 
of  St.  Le<mard,  Shoreditdi,  to  be  by  them 
placed  out  to  interest  fax  the  payment  of 
20>.  annually  for  ever,  for  a  sermon  at  that 
church  on  Whit  Tuesday  in  the  aftemocni, 
on  the  '  Wonderful  "Works  of  God  in  the 
Creation,'  or  on  the  '  Certainty  of  the  Re- 
surrection of  the  Bead,  proved  by  the  cer- 
tiun  changes  of  the  animal  and  vegetable 
parts  of  the  Creation.'  In  the  event  of  hia 
wishes  not  being  carried  out  at  the  churdi 
of  St.  Leonard,  Shoreditcli,  the  sum  wa#  to 
bo  transferred  for  a  like  purpose  to  St. 
Giles's,  Cripplegate — a  clause  which  sug- 
gests that  he  may  have  been  bom  in  that 
parish.  The  proviuons  of  the  will  were 
duly  carried  out,  the  first  'Mower'  aenaoa 
or  lecture  being  preached  in  1730  by  Br, 
John  Benne,  vicar  of  St.  Leonard's.  In 
1746,  partly  through  subscriptions,  partly 
out  of  the  money  woich  Dr.  Benne  had  re- 
ceived during  fifteen  years  for  preaching  the 
sermon,  the  fund  was  increased  to  96/.,  with, 
which  100/.  of  South  Sea  stock  was  pur- 
chased and  afterwards  transferred  to  the 
president  and  fellows  of  the  Koyal  Society, 
the  proceeds  to  be  applied  as  a  recompense 
to  the  preachers  of  this  sermon.  They  are 
now  annually  appointed  by  the  bishop  of 
London,  and  from  the  puljut  in  St.  Leonard's 
churdi  sUll  enress  the  founder's  views. 

In  FairchUd*s  will  he  bemieathed  30L  to 
his  *  dau^hter-iD-law,  Mary  l^ce,  the  wife  of 
Jamesniee,'butnodirectallu6ion  to  his  wife 
or  child  hascome  to  light.  Heleft  the  bulk 
his  property  tO;  his  nephew,  John  Bacon  of 
Hoxton,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Gardeners,  and  died  on  20Feb.  1737,  aged  26. 

[R.  Bradley,  besides  ths  passsge  quoted  in  the 
teit,  and  many  other  allusions,  makes  refsrenee 
to  Fairchild's  rinss  in  A  Geneml  Treatise  of 
HuBbaodry  and  Qardenine,  1726,  ii.  02;  R. 
Fulteney's  Historicsl  and  Bioentphical  Sketches 
of  the  FrojtreiB  Botany  in  England,  1790,  ii. 
238 ;  H.  Ellis's  History  and  Antiquities  of  the 
Parish  of  St.  LeoDszd,  Shoreditch,  1798.  p.  283; 
G-.  W.  Johnson's  History  of  Engltih  Gardening, 
1829,  p.  191;  Hon.  Alicia  Amherst's  Histoiy  of 
Gardening  in  England,  1895;  Britten  and  Soal- 

fer's  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Botanists; 
'airchild's  will;  speech  by  ifr,  Haxvell  Mas- 
ters, I^mes  report,  12  Jnly  1899;  information 
supplied  by  the  Rev.  Septimus  Bnis,  late  vicaF 
of  SL  Leonard,  Sboreditch.1  P.  N. 

FALKENER,  EBWARB  (1814-1896), 
bom  in  London  on  28  Feb.  1814,  was  the 
son  of  Lyon  Falkener,  head  of  the  ordnanc* 
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department  in  the  Tower  of  London.  He 
was  educated  at  a  private  school  in  Kent, 
and  sfter  deolining  a  nomination  for  the  civil 
service  of  the  E^t  India  Company  on  the 
CTound  of  delicate  health,  he  was  articled  to 
John  Newman  (1788-1859)  [q.v.],an  archi- 
tect. He  became  a  student  of  the  Royal 
Academj  in  1B36,  and  in  18S9  gained  its 
gold  medal  for  a  design  for  a  cathedral 
church.  In  the  latter  year  he  published 
'  Was  the  Ceiling  of  the  Parthenon  flat  or 
curved  P'  which  was  described  as '  the  intro- 
duction to  a  proposed  work  on  Greek  sculp- 
ture.' In  1843  he  started  on  a  tour  through 
all  the  countries  of  Europe  except  Spun 
and  Portugal,  through  Asia  Minor,  Syria, 
Palestine,  and  Egypt,  and  visited  some  of 
the  Greek  islands.  He  made  careful  studies 
of  the  architectural  remains  in  the  various 
places  he  visited,  many  of  them  being  out 
of  the  ordinary  track.  While  in  Denmark 
he  made  sketches  of  the  palace  of  Fre- 
dericksbenr.  When  it  was  burned  in  1869 
the  king  of  Denmark,  desiring  to  restore  it 
in  its  original  form,  obtained  Faikener's 
orwinal  dnwitufs.  The  king  in  acknow- 
le^paent  made  him  a  knight  of  the  order  of 
tiie  Dannebrog.  In  1817,  when  he  was  at 
Pompeii,  he  was  allowed  to  excavate,  at  his 
own  expense,  a  house  named  the  House  of 
Marcus  Lucretius,  a  plan  and  description  of 
which  is  given  in  his  '  Museum  of  Classical 
Antiquities.*  llie  Greek  inscriptions  he  col- 
lected during  his  travels  were  edited  in  1852 
by  Dr.  W.  Henzen. 

Falkener  practised  his  profession  for  a  few 

Sars,  building  some  offices  on  St.  Dunstan's 
ill,  E.O.,  and  subsequently  made  altera- 
tions to  his  house  at  Gianymor,  Langhame, 
Carmarthenshire,  but  devoted  most  of  his 
time  to  literary  work  and  making  drawings 
of  xestorations.  Ilia  drawings,  which  were 
exhibited  in  Paris  at  the  Exposition  Univer- 
selle,  1866,  gained  him  the  grande  m6daille 
dlionneur,  and  in  1861  he  was  presented 
with  another  gold  medal  by  the  king  of 
Russia  for  his  works  on  classical  archeeo- 
logy.  In  1806  be  married,  relinquished  all 
private  practice,  and  retired  to  Wales ;  but 
he  continued  his  studies  and  restorations  to 
the  end  of  his  life,  being  engaged  on  a 
treatise  on  the  Greek  houses  at  Pompui  up 
to  the  time  of  his  death  at  Gianymor  on 
17  Dec.  1896. 

Falkener  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
every  branch  of  architecture  and  classical 
archaeology,  and,  among  other  things,  wrote 
on  the  lighting  of  museums  of  sculpture,  and 
tha  artificial  illumination  of  churches  and 
mo8C|uea.  He  was  a  firm  supporter  of  the 
Ji^htmg  of  Greek  temples  by  the  hypiethron, 
TO^.  xxir.— 90f, 


in  opposition  to  the  views  of  James  Fergus- 
son  (1808-1 886)  v.]  and  Dr.  Dorpfeld,  and 
published  a  treatise  '  On  the  Hypaathron  of 
Greek  Temples,'  London,  1861,  svo.  Soma 
of  the  illustrations  in  Feiyusson's  '  History 
of  Architecture'  were  furnished  by  him,  and 
many  of  his  sketches  were  published  in  the 
'  Ardiitecturai  Publioation  Society's  Dic- 
tionary.' He  was  a  membwof  tlte  Academy 
of  fiologna,(tf  ArchitectmHlInatitutee  oif 
Berlin  and  Bome,  and  was  elected  honorary 
fellow  of  the  Hoyal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  on  2  Dec.  1896. 

In  1866  he  married  Blanche  Golding  Vic- 
toria, daughter  of  Benjamin  Golding  t.], 
who,  with  a  son  and  three  daughters,  sur- 
vived him. 

Besides  the  works  mentioned  and  '  Daeda- 
lus; or,  the  Causes  and  Principles  of  the 
Excellence  of  Greek  Sculpture,'  London, 
1860, 4to,  Falkener  edited  from  1861  to  186<> 
the  '  Museum  of  Classical  Antiquities,'  and 
irequently  contributed  to  the  '  Proceedings 
of  tne  Boyal  Institute  of  British  Architects.' 
Two  books  by  him,  'EphesusandtheTempIe 
of  Diana,'  1862,  and  *  Games,  Amaent  and 
Oriental/ 1893,  which  am  not  in  the  British 
Museum  Library,  are  in  the  library  of  the 
Royal  Instituteof  British  Architects.  Under 
the  pseudonym  of  E.  F.  O.  Thurcastle  (Ed- 
ward Falkener  of  Thurcastle)  he  published 
in  1884  '  Does  the  "  Revised  Version"  affect 
the  Doctrine  of  the  New  Testament  P  ' 

[Works  ia  Brit.  Mnaeum  Library;  Times, 
23  Dec.  1896;  Mr.  F.  C.  Penrose  in  Journal  of 
the  Royal  lostitate  of  British  Architects,  1898- 
1897,  pp.  149-52 ;  Qenealogist,  new  ser.  i.  129- 
139 ;  Fletcher's  Leicestershire  Pedigrees  uid 
Boyal  Descents,  pp.  46-9.]  O.  A-ir. 

FANE,  Sib  EDMUND  DOUGLAS 
YEITCH  (18S7-1900),  diplomatist,  eldest 
son  of  Arthur  Fane  {d.  1872)  of  BOTton, 
Wiltshire,  prebendary  of  Salisbury,  by  Lucy, 
daughter  of  J.  Beuett  of  P^t  House,  Wilt- 
shire, was  bom  in  1837.  He  matriculated 
at  Oxford,  from  Merton  College,  on  28  May 
1866,  but  did  not  jpaduate,  and,  having  en- 
tered the  diplomatic  service,  was  appointed 
in  1868  attache  at  Teheran.  Thence  m  1863 
he  was  transferred  to  Turin,  and  from  Turin 
in  1866  to  St.  Petersburg  as  second  secre- 
tary. During  1867-78  his  employment  was 
extremely  varied,  involving  brief  sojourns 
at  Washington,  Florence,  Munich,  Brussels, 
Vienna,  and  Berne.  He  was  secretary  of 
legation  at  Copenhagen  1879-81,  secretary  of 
embassy  at  M»lrid  1881-6,  atBnisselsMarch- 
Dec.  1886,  and  at  Constantinople  1886-93, 
minister  at  Belgra(|e  1893-8,  and  at  Copen- 
hagen £rom  1 898  uptil  his  death  on  20  M orc^ 
IwO.  He  p^oti^tpd  thp  treaty  of  commerce 
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withServiA  of  10  July  1898.  In  1897  he  re- 
ceived the  jubilee  medal,  and  in  1899  was 
created E.CM.Q.  Hevaslordofthemanorof 
3oytonj  Wiltshire,  and  a  deputy  lieutenant 
jmd  justice  of  the^eace  for  the  county.  He 
married,  in  1675,  Constantia  Eleanor,  daagh- 
ter  of  General  R.  Blucher  Wood. 

[Fottm'i  Alamoi  Oxod.  171A-1886;  C\ngj 
liat,  1673 ;  Boyal  Ealendara,  1880-93 ;  Timw, 
31  Uareh  1000.]  J.  K.  B. 

FAN£,FBAN(nSWIIiLIAMHGNRT, 
twelfth  Eabl  or  Westmorland  (1825- 
1801),  bom  in  Hill  Street,  Berkeley  Square, 
on  19  Not.  1826,  waa  the  fourth  but  eldest 
turriTing  son  of  John  Fane,  eleventh  earl 
of  Westmorland  [q.  v.],  by  hia  wife,  Priscilla 
Anne,  daughter  of^  William  Wellesley  Pole, 
fourth  earl  of  Momington.  He  was  admitted 
at  Westminster  School  on  18  Sept.  1837,  and 
proceeded  thence  to  Sandhurst.  He  was 
gazetted  ensign  on  24  Feb.  184S,  lieutenant 
on  26  July  1844,  and  served  in  the  Punjab 
campaign  of  1846.  On  1  Aug.  1848  be  was 
promoted  captain  and  mode  aide-de-camp  to 
Viscount  Hardinge,  the  governor-general  of 
India.  He  served  under  Lord  Qough  in  the 
following  winter,  received  a  medal  for 
Ibrav^  at  the  battle  of  Ginerat  on  21  Feb. 
1840,  and  obtained  his  majority  on  7  June 
JblloviDg.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  Sikh 
trar  be  returned  to  England  and  exchanged 
into  the  Coldstream  guards.  On  the  out- 
break of  the  Crimean  war  he  went  out  as 
aide-de-camp  to  Lord  Raglan  ^his  uncle  by 
marnage),  and  served  with  distinction  at 
Alma  (20  Sept.  1864),  bringing  home  Bag- 
lan's  despatohes.  He  was  appointed  brevet 
lieutenant-colonel  on  the  day  of  the  battle, 
aad  liautenant-colonel  on  13  Dec.  following. 
Subsequently  he  was  present  at  Kaglans 
death  on  28  June  1865  (KlNetAKB,  Crimea, 
%W.  148) ;  he  was  made  C.B.  on  10  July 
1856,  and  knight  of  the  legion  of  honour  on 
to  Aprfl  1867 ;  he  also  received  the  Crimean 
medal  and  the  fifth-class  order  of  Medjidifi 
on  3  Haroh  1868,  and  in  1856  became  aide- 
fte-camp  to  the  Duke  of  Cambridge. 

^nce  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  in 
)861  Fane  had  been  styled  Lord  Burghersh, 
and  on  16  Oct  1869  he  succeeded  bis  father 
9S  twelithearl  of  Westmorland.  He  retired 
^•om  the  armv  in  1860  with  the  rank  of 
colonel,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  turf. 
Se  won  many  victories  in  the  handicaps, 
t)ut  never  succeeded  in  any  of  the  great  races 
for  three-year-olds.  Eventually  heavy  and 
nnsucceseful  betting  compelled  him  to  give 
up  racing  on  bis  own  account,  bnt  for  some 
tune  he  looked  af^er  the  eighth  Duke  of 
Jpevonshire'a  horsw  (BiMXfJoekfy  Clvb,  pp. 


279-80).  He  died  at  34  Brook  Street  on 
S  Aug.  1891,  and  was  buried  at  ApethoiM 
Northamptonshire,  his  principal  seat,  on  tha 
5th.  He  married  at  St.  Geoi^ge's,  Hanover 
Square,  on  16  July  1857,  Adelaide  Ida  (b. 
12  July  1836),  second  daughter  of  Bichard 
William  Curzon,  first  earl  Howe.  He  waa 
succeeded  by  hie  only  surviving  aoo,  Aothoqy 
Mildmay  JtOian,  thirteenth  aail  of  Weat- 
morland. 

[Barkfl*s,  Foster's,  and  G.  E.  q;ob^a}'B  Par- 
ages; Amy  List,  1860,  pp.  48,  103; 
Barker  and  Stenning'i  Weetm.  School  Bag.  jp. 
78  ;  Times,  4  and  6  Aug.  1891 ;  BlacVs  Hirt.  of 

the  Joek^  Club.]  A.  F.  P. 

FARREE,  Sm  THOMAS  HENKY, 
bart.,  first  Baboit  Fabebb  (1819-1899), 
civil  servant,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Thomas 
Farrer  (1788-1833),  solicitor,  of  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields,  by  Cecilia,  third  daughter  of  Bi- 
ohardWilUsofHal8nead,LancasmrB.  Farrer 
was  horn  in  Bedford  Place,  Russell  Square, 
on  34  June  1819.  He  was  educated  at 
Eton,  where  he  made  a  close  friendship 
with  Stafford  Northcote  (afterwards  Ia>i5 
Iddesleigh)  (Lano,  Life  oj  Lord  Iddealeigh, 
i.  17).  He  matriculated  from  Balliol  College^ 
Oxford,  on  16  June  1836,  and  graduated  B.A^ 
in  1840.  EnteringLinooln'a  as  a  stu- 
dent on  6  June  1830,  he  read  aa  a  pupil  in 
the  chambers  of  ^undell  Palmer  QdijBK- 
wards  Lord  Selbome),  and  was  called  to 
the  bar  on  22  Nov.  1844.  In  1848  he  ceaaed 
to  practise  and  found  employment  at  the  board 
of  trade,  where  Sir  Stdford  Nortbcote  waa 
assistant  secretary,  in  drafting  bills  dealing 
with  the  mercantile  marine.  This  temporary 
work  led  to  his  permanent  employment  in  the 
civil  service,  and  he  was  granted  the  appoint- 
ment of  assistant  secretary  to  the  marine 
department  of  the  board  of  trade  in  1850. 
In  this  branch  of  the  civil  service  be  spent  hi? 
life;  he  became  assistant  secretary  in  1864and 
was  permanent  secretary  of  the  board  from 
I860  until  186&  During  his  oeoii^tion  qf 
this  office  heexerdaed  connderable  infloenee 
on  the  develoinnent  and  charaoter  of  Engfliah 
commercial  legislation.  In  the  Mtesation  of 
the  law  affecting  the  mercantile  marine  he 
from  the  first  took  the  greatest  interest,  and 
as  early  aa  1854  published  in  conjunction 
with  (Sir)  Henry  Thring  (afterwaras  Baron 
Thrin^)  a  memorandum  on  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Law  Consolidation  Bill,  explaining 
alterations  in  the  law  occasioned  hy  the  new 
act;  he  performed  a  similar  service  with 
gard  to  the  Merchant  Shipj^ting  Code  of  1870. 
As  a  permanent  official  in  the  department 
most  affected,  his  advice  was  sought  and  fol- 
lowed in  the  framing  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act, 
1883  the  legislation  aOectinf  iqtirettae^ 
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gulatiou  of  railways,  aad  the  acti  of  parUa- 
tnent  dealing  with  electric  Hfhting.  Indeed, 
00  effectual      the  raercUe  of  hU  uneeen  and 

Juiet  influence  tiiiat  in  the  period  between 
872  and  1B86  almost  all  the  reforms  of  and 
additions  to  our  system  of  commercial  law 
were  only  brought  about  with  the  concur^ 
rence  of  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  trade. 
In  1883  he  was  created  •  bszonet  recogni- 
tion (tf  hia  servicea. 

Though  dc^pnaitw  m  bis  fUiWBt  and  of 
ft  controreniiu  tra^jpenuneut  in  eeonomie 
matters,  especially  distroatful  of  the  extenr* 
•ion  criT  state  intwference,  and  a  free  trader 
of  unyietdii]^  temper,  hb  yet  maintained 
cordial  relations  with  successive  ministers, 
$,nA  as  head  of  a  department  he  was  popular 
#nd  auocessful  because  of  the  confidence 
with  whioh  he  treated  his  subordinates. 

On  vacating  bis  office  he  was  able  without 
further  restraint  to  employ  his  enei^es  to 
the  full  in  combating  unorthodox  economic 
theories,  and  in  exposing  what  he  regarded 
ta  financial  heresy.  ]£iunties  under  any 
circumstances,  in  his  yiew,  constituted  a 
vicious  economic  anachronism,  and  his 
straightforward  letter  in  the  *  Times '  on  the 
vugar  eonvflBtiont  reprinted  in  pamphlet 
film  in  1889,  kad  couriderable  effect  in 
influendng  pnUio  oiunion.  He  attacked 
Ur.  Goschen's  finadce  (1887-90)  in  a  series 
of  articles  in  the  '  Contemporary  Review,* 
which  were  reprinted  in  1891.  Subsidising 
local  bodies  from  impeiial  funds,  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  sinking  xund,  and  the  increased 
expenditure  on  army  and  navy  were  features 
in  this  financial  jKuicy  on  which  he  dwelt 
frith  great  seventy.  Effective  use  of  this 
criticism  was  made  in  the  general  election  of 
}892.  Towards  bimetallism  he  maintained 
utmost  as  hostile  a  front  as  towards  fair 
trade,  and  took  a  leading  part  in  founding 
the  Gold  Standard  Pefenee  Association  in 
2895.  Hia  *  Studies  in  Currency,'  a  coUeo- , 
tian  of  essm,  wen  published  in  1898.  In 
f^bnuUT  1899  he  was  upointed  preeident 
of  the  Gobden  Club,  of  which  he  had  l<Hig 
|»een  an  active  member. 

He  was  a  member  of  the '  London  County 
pQuncil  from  1 889  to  1898,  and  for  nearly  two 
Tears  acted  as  vice-chairman.  While  holding 
Uiis  position  he  did  not  hemtate  to  expose 
tiw  conduQt  of  the  council  in  paying  a 
fiigher  than  the  market  rate  for  labour,  and 
published  in  1893  a  memorandum  entitled 
'The  London  County  Coundl's  labour  Bill, 
^rket  Rate  or  Fancy  Itate/ 

On  22  JuAe  1893  he  was  created  a  peer 
with  the  title  of  Lord  Fsrrer  of  Abin^r. 
He  died  at  Abinger  ^11,  near  Dorking, 
^  \^  0^,  1999,  And  his  bod^  w^  cremi^ted 


at  Brook  wood  ceoieteiT  on  15  Oct  He 
married  first,  on  10  Jan.  1854,  Frances, 
daughter  of  William  Erskine  of  the  Indian 
civil  service ;  she  died  16  May  1870,  leaving 
three  sons  and  one  daughter.  He  married, 
secondly,  on  SO  B{ay  1873;  Eatherine  En- 

{ihemia,  daughter  oi  Henuel^  Wedgwood 

There  i»  a  portrait  of  Fftrrer  in  oils  bf 
Frank  Hol^  BA.,  in  the  pgoseysion  of  hit 
son,  the  second  Lord  Farrer. 

Bendes  the  pamphlets  mentioned  above, 
Fwrer  wrote:  1.  'Free  Trade  versus  Fur 
Trade*  (Cobden  CTub  publication),  1882; 
Srd  edit  1886.  2.  'TheSUte  in  its  Relation 
to  Trade,U883.  3.  'Ketaliation  and  Com- 
mercial Federation'  (Cobden  Club),  1892. 
4.  The  Preface  to 'Reminiscences  of  Rioharq 
Cobden,'  1895.  6.  'Studies  in  Currency, 
1898,  or  Inquiries  into  certain  Modem  'Pio~ 
hlems  connected  with  the  Standard  of  Value 
and  the  Media  of  Exchange,' 1898.  6. 'What 
is  a  Bounty  P'  1899. 

[Times,  13  Oct  1899  ;  Q.  £.  0[okayne]'B  Com- 
plete Peerage,  viii.  210;  private  information.} 

W.  C-B. 

FAUOrr,  HELENA  SAVILLE  (better 
known  osHblbn  Faucit),  subsequently  Last 
H&KCiH  (1617-1898),  actTWs,  was  bom  in 
1817.  She  came  on  both  sides  6f  an  acting 
stock.  SavUle  Faocit,  an  actor  in  the  Mar- 
gate company,  married  Harriet  Diddeqr* 
the  daughter  of  his  manager,  who,  as  Mrs. 
Faucit  &om  Norwich,  played,  7  Oct.  1813,  at 
Oovmt  Ghwden  Desdeniono.  Six  children 
were  bom.  five  of  whom  appeared  on  the 
stage.  Of  these  Helen  was  the  youngest ; 
Harriet,  her  sister,  afterwards  Mrs.  Hum- 
phrey Bland,  played  at  the  Haymiirket  in 
l828jpresiimably  on  80  Sept.,  Letitia  Hardy 
in  '  The  Belle's  Stratagem '  to  the  Hardy 
of  Farren,  and  wa«  on  the  stage  until  her 
death  on  6  Nov.  1647.  The  siipilarity  of  name 
since  she  acted  as  Miss  Foncit  led  to  subse- 
quent oonfnuon.  After  Uvtpg  in  a  boarding- 
school  ftt  Greenwich,  Helen'  Fhncit  KM^fA 
at  Brighton,  and  aitenr^s  with  her  sister 
at  Bicnmond,  where  shemet  Edmund  Eean. 
In  the  autumn  of  1833,  havingreceived  some 
instruction  from  Percival  Farren,  whose 
brother,  William  Farren  [q.  v.],  subsequently 
married  her  mother,  she  appeared  at  the 
lUchmond  theatre  as  Juliet,  ft  performance 
she  more  than  once  repeated. 

Her  first  appearance  in  London  took  place 
at  Uovent  Qarden  on  fi  Jan.  1836,  not,  as 
was  4t  first  advertised,  in  Juliet,  but  as 
Julia  in  Sheridan  Enowles's  '  Hnnchhack/ 
Charles  Eemble,  who,  like  most  who  caqie 
under  the  spell  of  the  dibut^Uj  took  a  wanfi 
interest  in  her,  resuming  his  onginal  part  of 
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St  Thomas  Clifford.  The  perfonnance  was 
A  SuccesBf  uui  a  three  jeara*  enga^fement  was 
Hgned.  Her  face,  figure,  ana  Toice  were 
pronounced  by  the  press  to  be  good,  though 
she  was  rebuked  for  a  tendency  to  extrava- 
gance in  action — not  an  unpromising  quality 
m  a  novice — and  she  was  credited  with  the 
poesession  in  an  eminent  degree  of  eneigy, 
pathos,  and  grace.  She  came  at  a  time  for- 
tunate for  her  reputation.  The  brilliant  but 
■hort-lived  career  of  Fanny  Kemble  was  pra(^ 
tically  over,  and  there  was  no  actress  left,  as 
there  has  been  none  since,  seriously  to  chal- 
lenge her  Buwemaey  in  the  poetical  drama. 
On  theSTth  she  took,  with  no  ton  conspicuous 
success,  her  second  rart,BelTidera  in  Otway's 
*  Venice  Preserved?  The  8th  Feb.  saw  her 
as  Mrs.  Haller  in  'The  Stranger,'  and  the 
36th  witnested  ber  first  original  part,  Har- 
mxet  in  Joanna  BaiUie^s  'Separation.' 
Juliet  was  not  given  until  10  March,  and  on 
16  April  she  was  the  first  Florinda  in  '  Don 
John  of  Austria,'  a  translation  trom  the 
French  of  Casimir  Delaviffne.  Mariana  in 
Knowles's  '  Wife  '  followed,  S6  May,  and  on 
6  June  she  replaced  Miss  Ellen  Tree  as 
Glemanthe  in  Talfonrd's  '  Ion'  to  the  Ion  of 
Kacready.  On  30  June  she  appeared  as  Mrs. 
Beverley  in  'The  Gamester;'  on  24  Sept. 
aeFbrtia^onl  Oct.  as  Lady  Teasle,  im  6  (£t. 
as  Constance  in  '  Kinf  John,'  on  21  Oct.  as 
Desdemona,  and  on  23  Deo.  as  Beatrice.  For 
her  benefit  she  appeared  as  Mn.  Beverley  and 
Sfttherine  in  '  Tne  Taming  of  the  Shrew.' 

After  his  assault  upon  Alfired  Bunn  [q.  v.] 
in  April  1836  Macreaidy  quitted  Druiy  Lane 
for  Covent  Garden,  at  which  house,  as  La 
ValliSre  in  *  The  Duchesse  de  la  ValliSre '  of 
Bulwer,  Miss  Faucit  appeared,  4  Jan.  1837, 
to  Macready's  Bragelone.  Such  success  as 
was  obtained  was  hers  rather  than  his.  She 
appeared  as  Constance  in '  ^ing  John,'  Queen 
Katherine  in  '  King  Henry  VlII,'  was  the 
original  Erinain£nowles'B  'Brian  Boroihme,' 
and  1  May,  Lucy  Countess  of  Carlisle  in 
Browning's 'Stranord.'  Imt^n  in  '  Cymbe- 
line/  Ilermione  in  'The  Winter's  Tale,'  and 
Uarion  in  KnowWs  '  Wrecker's  Daughter' 
ibllowed.  Macready,  in  the  autumn  of 1837, 
undertook  themanagement  of GoventGarden, 
which  he  opened  on  SO  Sept.  with  'The  Win- 
ter's Tale.'  Ailer  playi^  two  original  parts, 
CloUlda  Lilienstein  in  'IHie  Novice,' and  Jane 
Carlton  in  *TIieFkroIeofHononr,'andbung 
seen  as  Jane  Shore  and  Desdemona,  and  I<ady 
Townley  in  '  Hie  Provoked  Husliand,'  Miss 
Faucit  was  Cordelia  to  Macreadv's  'Lear,* 
Yitginia  to  his  Virginius,  and  took,  27  Feb. 
1838,  her  famous  original  part  of  Pauline 
Deschappelles  in  'The  Ladv  of  Lyons.' 
Vftn^  m  '  Thp  Twp  Fpsp^rf,'*  Angiolif^  \a 


'Marino  Faliero,'  Mrs.  Oakley  in  'The 
Jealous  Wife,' Creitea  in  Talfourd  s  'Athenian 
Captive,'  and  Hero  in  Enowles's '  Woman's 
Wit' belong  to  thistime.  Of  these  pieces  the 
last  only  was  a  success.  The  first  important 
production  of  1838-9  was  '  The  Tempest,'  in 
which  she  was  an  exquisite  Miranda.  An- 
other of  her  finest  parts  in  which  she  was 
then  seen  was  Rosalind.  She  was  also  the 
heroine  of  Bulwer's  'Richelieu,'  7  March 
1839.  Onl9AuguBtshewentwithMacready 
to  the  Haymarket,  opening  in  Desdemona, 
which  she  Avowed  up  with  ma.  Haller,  Mtb. 
Oakley,  and  Portia  in  'The  Merchant  of 
Venice.'  On  31  Oct.  she  was  the  first  Violet 
in  Bulwer's  '  Sea  Captain.'  Helen  Campbell 
in  Talfourd's  'Tragedv  of  Glencoe'  came 
on  23  May  1840,  and  Lady  Dorothy  Crom- 
well in  Serle's  'Master  Clarke,'  26  Sept. 
Lady  Teazle  and  Violende  in  '  The  Wonder ' 
preceded  the  production  of  Bulwer's '  Money,' 
8  Deo.,  in  which  she  was  the  original  Clara 
Douglas.  Miss  Faucit  also  played  Julia  in 
'  The  Rivals,'  and  was,  for  her  benefit  on 
1  Nov.  1841,  the  original  Nina  Sforza  in 
Troughton's  pla^  so  named.  She  was  also 
seen  as  Beatrice  in  'Much  Ado.'  She  did  not 
rejoin  Macready  at  Drury  Lane,  whither  he 
had  gone  in  1841,  until  14  Feb.  1842. 
Sqihronia  in  Gendd  Griffin's  'Gisippna' 
was  first  seen  on  23  April,  Maddalene  in 
Geon^  Barley's '  Plighted  Troth,'  which  was 
a  failure,  and  Angiolina  in  Byron's '  Marino 
Faliero '  were  given  during  the  season.  She 
then  with  Macready  visited  Dublin  and 
Birmingham.  Angelica  in  'Love  for  Love,' 
seen  12  Nov.  1842,  was  a  novel  experiment, 
and  on  10  Dec.  she  was  the  first  Lady  Mabel 
in  Westland  Marston's '  Patrician's  Daughter.' 
This  was  long  rememberedand  was  followed 
on  II  Feb.  1843  by  Mildred  Tresham  in 
Browning's  '  Blot  in  the  'Scutcheon.'  Her 
Lady  in  *  Comus '  was  one  of  her  most  suc- 
cesdiul  performances.  Virginia  in 'Virginius* 
and  Lady  Macbeth  followed,  and  these  rdles, 
with  Constance,  Lady  Laura  Gaveston,  her 
original  part  in  Knowles's '  Secretary,'  Portia 
in  *  JuUiu  Caesar,'  24  April,  Hermione,  and 
EUHda,  also  an  original  part  in  Smith'a 
'  Atbelwold,'  carried  her  to  the  end  ctf  the  sea- 
Bon,  when  Macready's  management  broke  up, 
Edinbui^h  and  Glasgow  were  then  visited. 
In  the  former  city  she  seems  to  have  first 
met  (Sir)  Theodore  Martin  (1816-1900),  who 
was  subsequently  to  be  her  husband.  After 
visiting  other  towns,  including  Dundee^ 
Newcastle,  Cork,  and  Limerick,  she  went  to 
Paris,  whiter  she  was  followed  by  Macready. 
The  two  appeared  together  at  the  Salle 
Ventadour  22  Dec  1842,  Macready  being 
eiftinently  dissatisfied  tq  fi|f4  bar  reception 
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Warmer  than  his  ()wn.  I^tophile  Qautier, 
the  most  observant  and  inspired  of  French 
critics,  found  her  gracious  and  expressive, 
with  something  of  the  beautv  rather  maTit^d 
of  the  English  '  Keepsakes.  Higher  praise 
was  accented  her  Ophelia,  and  her  Lady 
Macbeth,  especially  in  the  sleep-walking 
scene,  was  pronounced  sublime.  A  year 
later  Gautier  credited  her  with  an  infinity 
of  grace,  eensiUlity,  and  poetry.  Juliet 
and  Vi^iniawere  also  seen.  Among  her 
warmest  adherents  was  Alexandre  Dumas, 
who  contemplated  writing.a  play  for  her  on 
the  sul^t  of  Henriette  d'Angleterre,  the 
daughter  of  Charles  I.  On  23  Feb.  1845 
she  appeared  in  Dublin  in  what  was  perhaps 
her  greatest  tragic  triumph,  Antigone.  The 
warmest  tributes  to  the  beauty  and  power 
of  this  were  home  by  De  Quincey  and  other 
writers.  Though  making  occasional  appear- 
ances in  London,  Miss  Faucit  was  at  this 
time  mofit  frequently  seen  in  the  country. 
On  4  Oct.  1847,  at  the  Haymarket,  she  was 
the  original  Florence  Delmar  in  Marston's 
*The  Heart  and  the  World,'  which  was 
•carcely  a  success.  In  1848  she  played  in 
Edinburgh  and  elsewhere  Anne  Braeunrdle 
in  'A  Tragedy  Queen,'  translated  by  Oxen- 
ford  from  the  '  Tindate '  of  Marc  Foumier. 
Miss  CNeiU's  part  of  Evadne  in  the  piece  so 
named  was  played  in  Manchester  and  Dublin. 
In  her  brother'iB  theatre  in  Sheffield  she  was 
seen  for  the  first  time  as  lolanthe  in  (Sir) 
Theodore  Martin's  translation  of  '  King 
Bend's  Daughter,'  one  of  her  favourite  parts. 
Her  Marie  de  Meranie  in  Marston's  '  Philip 
of  France '  was  first  given  at  the  Olympic 
on  4  Nov.  1860. 

Miss  Faucit's  marriage  with  Theodore 
(afterwards  Sir  Theodore)  Martin  took  place 
at  St.  Kicholas's  Ghun^  Brighton,  on 
35  Aug.  1851.  Her  first  appearanoe  after 
this  event  was  as  Adrienne  Lecouvreur  at 
Manchester  in  April  1852.  Browning's 
'  Colombo's  Birthday '  was  given  at  the  Hay- 
market  on  26  April  1858,  Mrs-Martin  playing 
Golombe.  Margaret  in  *  Love's  Martyrclom,' 
by  John  Saunders, given  at  the  Haymarket  on 
10  or  11  June  1856,  was  her  last  original  part. 

From  this  time  she  played  occasional  en- 

Sagements  in  Iiondon  or  in  the  country.  In 
larch  1857  in  Edinburgh  (Sir)  Henry  Ir- 
ving was  Fisanio  to  her  Imogen.  At  Her 
Maiesty's  (19  Jan.  1858J  she  was  Lady  Mao- 
l>eth  to  Phelps's  Machetn,  and  a  month  later 
played  the  same  part  with  Charles  Dillon  at 
the  Lyceum.  Paris,  where  she  recited  once 
only,  and  in  private,  and  did  not  act,  was 
reviuted.  During  1867-8  Matthew  Arnold 
waa  veiT  anxioDs  for  her  to  perform  the  chief 
part  in  'Mnope/ which  he  thought  of  patting 


on  the  stage.  '  In  a  tragedy  of  this  kind,'  he 
wrote, '  everytlung  turns  upon  the  nobleness, 
seriousness,  and  powers  of  feeling  of  the  actor,* 
and  he  added  that,  should  she  be  unwilling  to 
play  the  part  of  heroine,  he  would  abandon  nis 

gurpose  altogether,  which  he  ultimately  did, 
he  appeared  at  Drury  Lane  on  17  Oct.  1664 
as  Imogen.^  She  also  played  Lady  Macbeth 
there,  and  in  the  spring  of  1865  Juliet  and 
Kosalind.  In  1866  she  was  seen  at  the  same 
theatre  as  Pauline  and  Julia.  This  was  her 
last  London  engagement,  her  subsequent  ap- 
pearances in  town  being  confined  to  benefits. 
Up  till  1871-2  she  continued  to  act  in  Edin- 
burgh,ma8gow,  Manchester,  and  Liverpool. 
She  played  many  times  for  the  benefit  oi  the 
Royal  Theatrical  Fund,  of  the  Shakespeare 
Memorial  Theatre,  and  for  other  charitable 
objects,  and  gave  reading  one  of  which,  in 
Gfasgow,  was  for  the  sufferers  by  the  City  of 
Glasgow  Bank,  and  produced  500/.  She  was 
the  frequent  giiest  of  Queen  Victoria,  both  at 
Osborne  and  Windsor  Castle,  and  performed 
before  her  in  public,  and  read  before  her  in 
private.  The  investiture  of  Mr.  Martin  with 
the  order  of  K.O.B.  in  1860  gave  her  the  rank 
and  title  of  Lady  Martin.  Her  last  appeaiv 
ance  on  the  stage  took  place  on  3  Oct^  1S79 
at  Manchester  as  Kosalind  for  the  benefit  of 
the  widow  of  Charles  Calvert,  the  managw 
of  the  Manchester  Theatre.  She  died  at  her 
country  house  on  SI  Oct.  1698,and  was  buried 
on  4  Nov.  in  Brompton  cemetery.  A  fine  alto 
relievo,  containing  a  full-length  figure  of 
Lady  Martin,  by  John  Heniy  Foley  [q.  v.J, 
was  eihibited  at  the  Iloyal  Acadsmy  in 
1856 ;  a  reproduction  in  marble  was  placed 
by  Sir  Theodore  Martin,  as  a  memo- 
rial to  her,  in  the  chancel  of  the  church 
at  Llantysilio,  situated  near  her  husband's 
country  bouse  at  Bryntysilio,  where,  during 
her  late  years,  she  spent  each  autumn,  while 
a  replica  oif  this  relief  was  in  December  1900 
placed  in  the  Shakespeare  Memorial  building 
at  Stratford.  A  marble  pulpit,  designed  1^ 
Mr.  Bodley,  has  also  been  erected  to  her 
memory  in  the  nave  of  Holy  Trinity  Church, 
Stratford-on-Avon.  Many  portraits  of  her 
exist.  A  drawii^  by  Sir  F.  Burton  as  An- 
tigone, a  painting  by  Miss  Myra  Drummond 
as  Pauline,  and  a  drawing  bv  Miss  Clara 
Lane,  and  one  dated  1881  by  Miss  Annette 
Eliss  are  reproduced  in  her  husband's  '  Ijife.* 
Helen  Faucit  was  the  greatest  interpreter 
of  the  poetical  drama  that  living  memory 
can  recall.  In  later  days,  even  when  her 
face  had  lost  some  of  its  youthful  charm, 
her  performance  of  parts  such  as  Bosalind 
and  Imogen  had  gifts  of  imaginati<m  and  ex> 
presNon  which  have  not  since  been  equalled. 
Teatimtmy  to  the  value  and  beauty  of  impey- 
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BOnatlons  such  as  Antigone,  lolanthe,  and  the 
heroines  generally  of  iBulwer,  Browning, 
Westland  Marstoo,  and  other  modem  dra- 
matists is  unanimously  favoorahle.  Warm 
admiration  for  her  has  lieen  expressed  by  many 
of  the  principal  men  and  women  of  her  epoch. 
Tributes  to  her  worth  and  personal  charm  are 
abundant.  Kacready,  even  though  he  treated 
her  With  diaracteristic  pedagogtsm  and  chur- 
lishness, found  it  difficult  to  resist  her,  and 
more  tluin  once  expresses  interest  which  for 
him  is  almost  aflbctionate.  In  Scotland  and 
Ireland  she  was  as  much  prized  as  in  Eng- 
land. She  was  an  admirable  actress  in  both 
'comedy  and  tn^edy.  In  imaginative  parts 
she  had  a  species  of  poetical  inspiration  which 
Was  in  its  way  unique.  In  fact,  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  wifely  devotion,  virginal  grace, 
and  moral  Worth  it  is  difficalt  to  snxm  whom 
to  oppose  against  her. 

The  best  evidence  of  her  powers  of  inter- 
pretation is  perhaps  conveyed  in  her  own 
book,  'On  Some  of  Shakespeare's  Female 
Characters'  (1886,  4to,  with  three  portraits 
of  the  authoress,  and  1890),  a  work  of  pene- 
trative insight,  dedicated  by  permission  to 
^ueen  Victoria.  The  studies,  in  the  form  of 
letters,  are  concerned  with  Ophelia,  Portia, 
Deademona,  Juliet,  _  Imogen,  BosaUnd, 
Beatrice,  and  Hennione— the  last  two 
lieing  addressed  to  Browning  and  Ruskiu. 
A  Oerman  translation  appeared  in  1886. 

[The  lata  of  Helena  f^ancit,  Lady  llazlui,  by 
Sir  Theodore  Uartin,  1900,  oovon  the  entire 
'esrosT  and  almost  dispensM  yntk  the  need  for 
other  iaformation.  Penxmal  obsenratioQ  has, 
however,  been  of  service,  and  numerouB  lives 
written  during  her  career  or  on  the  occasion  of 
her  death  have  been  coDBolt«d,  as  well  as  the  filea 
€i  periodicals.  A  bv  pages,  wiUi  a  portrait,  are 
derated  to  Helen  Fancit  in  Our  Actresses  by 
Mrs.  O.  Beroo  Wihtos  (1844);  and  Pasco^ 
Dramatie  List  and  Clark  KasaaU'sBepresantAtive 
Actors,  the  Dablin  University  Mngasine,  Black- 
wood's Magazine,  Holps's  Sealmah,  and  many 
■other  works  have  been  consulted.]        J.  £, 

FEILDE  or  FIELD,  JOHN  (A  1688), 
puritan  divine,  was  educated  at  Oxford 
TTniversity,  hut  in  what  college  is  not  known. 
His  name  appears  in  his  publications  most 
commonly  as  Feitde,  also  as  flelde,  and  later 
as  Feild  and  Field ;  his  signature  is  always 
Feilde  or  (when  writing  Latin)  Feildeos. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  he  was,  as  Brook 
thinks,  the  John  ^eld  who  was  admitted 
fellow  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  in  1566, 
without  taking  a  degree.  He  refers,  how- 
ever, in  his  *  Caveat '  (1581)  to  John  Howlet 
[q.  y.]  who  was  B.A.  1666,  M.A.  1669,  as 
having  been  *  ascholler  in  my  time,*  twenty- 
'thiee  yean  liefoxe.  in  1668,  and  he  may  bare ' 


been  the  John  Fielde,  B.A.  16  Bee.  1564, 
M.A.  SO  June  1567,  whom  Wood  inclines  to 
identify  with  him.  Wood  describes  him  as 
'  minister  of  Wandsworth  and  of  St.  Giles's, 
Cripplegate ; '  the  latter  is  certainly  an  error 
if  it  m^ns  that  he  held  the  cure.  His 
ministry  at  Wandsworth  seems  a  mere  in- 
ference from  his  presumed  coitnectioa  with 
a  voluntary  association  of  presbyterian  type, 
begun  there,  according  to  Bancroft,  on  30  Nov. 
1673 ;  he  certainly  had  not,  as  HotUh  sa^a, 
'  the  cumbencie  or  cure  of  souls  (Aeruu 
Rediuivua,  1670,  p.  273).  J(dm  Edwyn  was 
vicar  of  Wandsworth  1661-86,  followed  \f 
Jerom  Shepherd.  Nor  was  he,  as  has  been 
sumrested,  the  John  field  who  became  rector 
of  Edgcott,  Buckinghamshire,  in  1664  and 
(as  the  parish  renster  shows)  held  the  living 
till  his  death  in  1609. 

Feilde  first  appears  in  1573,  as  taking  part 
in  a  private  meeting,  which  included  Anthony 
Gilby  [q.v.],  Thomas  Sampson  [q.v.],  Thomas 
Lever  or  Leaver  [q.  v.],  and  Thomas  Wilcox 
[q.  v.]  (Bancboft,  Svrvay,  1593,  p.  64). 
At  this  meeting  'An  Admonition  to  tjie 
Parliament'  was  drawn  up.  It  was  printed 
(n.d.  167S ;  four  editions  in  two  years)  with 
some  other  matter,  including  letters  of  1606 
by  Qualter  and  Beza,  and  the '  admonition,' 
with  ita  petition  for  relief,  was  presented  to 
parliament  by  Feilde  and  Wilcox.  For  bo 
ooinff  they  were  committed  to  Newgate  on 
7  Ju^  1673.  The '  admonition '  having  been 
answered  by  Whitgift,  who  referred  to  ita 
authors  as  heretical,  Feilde  and  Wilcox 
drew  up  in  Newgate  (4  Sept.)  a  confession 
of  faith  (briefer  than  the  one  printed  in  A 
Parte  of  a  JRegister,  p.  638,  and  addressed  to 
*  an  honourable  ladie,'  probably  Lady  Eliza- 
beth Tyrwhit,  formerh'  governess  of  Queen 
Elizabeth;  Urwick  thiulis  it  was  Lady 
Anne  Bacon,  Noneon^ormity  m  Herts,  1884, 
p.  86).  Archbishop  Parker's  chaplain, 
Pearson,  had  a  futile  conference  with  tiiem 
on  11  Sept.  (Brook,  ii.  185).  On  3  Oct. 
they  were  sentenced  in  the  lord  mayor'a 
court  to  a  year's  imprisonment  for  breach  of 
the  Uniformity  Act.  If  the  Wandswortli 
organisation  was  actually  begun  on  30  Nov., 
Feilde  could  not  have  been  present ;  nor 
does  Bancroft  imply  that  he  was,  or  even 
that  he  drafted  *  the  order  of  Wandesworth',' 
which  Bancroft  read  in '  a  bill  endorsed  with 
Master  Fields  hand  '  {Dangerotu  Positions, 
1640,  reprint,  p.  43,  i.e.  67) ;  the  date,  mare- 
over,  may  be  tnat  of  the  scheme,  not  of  the 
first  meeting.  While  in  prison,  Feilde  and 
Wilcox  were  constantly  visited  by  the  puritan 
leaders.  Aiter  vain  petitions  for  oetter  treat- 
ment they  were  discharged  some  time  after 
S  Oct.  157S  J  they  bad  been  tUtfeatened  wxtk 
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Iwiushment.  Feilde  was,  according  to  Ban- 
croft, tbe  chief  manager  of  '  the  discipline/ 
'  all  the  letters  .  .  .  from  the  brethren  of 
otlier  tilac«8 ...  to  the  London  aasemblieB 
were  for  the  moat  part  directed  VBto  him ' 

On  hiB  release  Feilde  was  chosen  preacher 
(or  lecturer)  and  catechist  brparishioners  of 
Mary  Aldermanr;  this  omoe  he  fulfilled 
'  for  the  space  of  rour  years/  when  Aylmer 
inhibited  him.  The  parishioners  fruiUessIy 
petitioned  for  his  restoration,  which  they 
bad  hoped  to  gtxa  through  the  mediation  of 
Bobert  Dudley,  earl  of  Leicester  [t^.  v.] 
Aylmer  found  Feilde  ka  especially  obetmate 
puritan,  and  complained  that  he  '  had 
entered  into  great  houses  and  taught,  as  he 
said,  God  knows  what/  He  thought,  how- 
ever, that  'these  men  . . .  might  be  profitably 
employed  in  Lancashire,  Stanorflshire, 
Shropeliiref  and  such  other  like  barbarous 
countries,  to  draw  the  people  from  papism 
tnd  gross  ignorance,'  and  buought  Burnley 
totake  measures  fbr  raiuag  a  fund  for  the 
tm^OBe  (Stbtpb,  Aj/lmer,  1821,  pp.  S6-7). 
Hindered  from  preaching,  Feilde  begHn^  to 

Sroduce  translations  of  writings  of  loreign 
ivines ;  the  earliest  of  these,  dedioated  to 
Lady  l^nrhit,  is  dated  '  from  my  poo  re 
house  in  Grubstreat,  this  second  of  Novem- 
ber, 1677.*  His  tnost  curious  piece,  the 
'Caveat'  (1681),  showsa  good  deal  of  read- 
ing, and  is  valuable  for  the  documents  em- 
braied.  He  edited  the  reports  of  conferences 
held  by  protestant  divines  with  Edmund 
Campion  Tq.  v.]  on  18,  23,  27  Sept.  1681 
(appended  to  '  A  True  Report  of  the  Die- 
nutation  ...  81  Aug.  1681/  by  Deans 
Nowell  and  Daye^  1688]|.  In  this,  as  in  his 
*  Caveat,*  he  himsdf  'rtudent  la 

£ninitie/  In  his  tract  on  the  catastrophe 
at  the  bear-garden,  Paris^rden  (1683),  his 
Ofil^  work '  published  by  anthoritie,'  he  de- 
■cnbes  himself  as  'minister  of  the  word 
of  6od.'  It  is  possible  that  for  a  short 
time  he  was  tolerated  as  a  lecturer  at  St. 
Giles's,  Cripplegate.  He  presented  to  the 
privy  cooncil  (8  and  13  Dec.  1583)  articles, 
and  an  abstract  of  bis  opinions,  impugning 
the  lawfulness  of  subscription  to  the  prayer- 
book  iCalendar  of  State  Papers,  Dom. 
1581-90,  pp.  136,  138);  he  is  then  de- 
scribed as  'a  preacher  of  London/  On 
4  March  1684  he  was  suspended  from  preach- 
ing, toT  holing  in  his  house  an  assembly  of 
mmisters,  including  Scottish  divines. 

Ha  died  in  March  1687-8,  and  was  buried 
in  St.  OiWa,  Crmpletrate,  on  28  March. 
His  will  (made  16  Feb.  1587-8,  proved 
1  June  168S)  leaves  all  to  his  wife  Josne. 
Be  left  two  KaU|  neophilos  FIdd  [q.  v.], 


bishop  of  Hereford,  and  Nathaniel  Field 
[q.  V.J,  actor  and  dramatist ;  the  divergence 
in  two  Erections  from  their  &thw'a  points 
of  view  is  remarkable. 

He  published :  1.  '  A  Caveat  for  Parsons 
Hovvlet  .  .  .  and  all  the  rest  <^that  dark^ 
broode,'  n.  d.  8vo  (dedication  to  Leicester, 
dated  SO  Aug.  1681;  it  ts  in  reply  to  'A 
Brief  DiBcours,'  1680,'  8vo,  anon.,  but  by 
Robert  Parsons  or  Persons  [q.  vj  and  dedi- 
cated to  Queen  Elizabeth  by  J.  H..  t.e.  John 
Howlet).  2.  *  A  Godly  Exhortation,  byoc* 
casion  of  the  late  iudgement  of  God,  shewed 
at  Parris-garden,  the  thirteenth  day  of 
lanvarie,*  1683,  8vo  (written  17  Jan. ;  dedi-f 
cation  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  others,  18  Jan. ; 
mainly  against  Sabbath-breaking,  but  in-; 
cidentally  pleads  for  a  total  suppression  of 
the  stage). 

His  chief  translations  are:  1.  L'Espine's 
'Treatise  of  Christian  Righteousnea,' 1678, 
8vo.  3.  Calvin's  '  Thirteene  Sermons,'  1679^ 
4to  (dedioated  to  the  Earl  of  Bedford). 
8.  Calvin's  'Foure  Sermons/  1579, 4to  (de- 
dicated to  Henry,  eail  of  Huntingdon). 
4.  De  Momay's  *  Treatise  of  the  Church,' 
1579,  8vo  (dedicated  to  Leicester;  British 
Museum  copy  has  Feilde's  autograph  presen- 
tation to  the  Countess  of  Sussex).  6.  Beza's 
'  Second  Part  of  Questions  .  .  .  the  Sacrft* 
ments,'  1580, 8vo.  6.  Beza's '.  ludgement . . . 
concerning  a  threefold  order  of  Bishops* 
[1680],  8vo.  7.  Oleviaa's '  Exposition  of  the 
Symbole  of  the  Apostles,*  1681,  8vo  (dedi- 
cated to  Ambrose,  earl  of  Warwick).  8.  De 
Momay  and  Pileseoo's  '  Christian  Medita- 
tions,' 1581 ,  8vo.  9.  Calvin's '  Prayers  used 
at . . .  readings  upon  .  . .  Hosea/  1683,  8vo. 

He  wrote  a  prorace  to  Viret's '  Exposition 
upon  the  Prayer  of  our  Lorde/  1S82,  4to, 
translated  by  John  Brooke  [q*  v.],  and  a  de- 
dication to  John  Knox  on  Matthew  iv.,  1583, 
8vo.  His  autograph  letter  (26  Nov.  1681) 
to  Leicester  (signed  Jo.  Feilde)  is  im  Cotton 
MS.  Titus  B  vu.  fbl.  83. 

[Wood's  Athena  Oxrm.  (Bliss),  i.  sq. ; 
Foster's  Alumni  Oxon.  160O>1714;  BkooVs 
Lives  of  the  Foritonfl,  18U,  i.  318  sq. ;  Morris 
M8S.  in  Dr.  Willisms's  Library  ;  Feilde's  wiU 
at  Somerset  House ;  information  from  the  Ber. 
Wwtkin  Davies,  Edgcott;  works  dted  above.] 

A.  a. 

FENNER,  GEORGE  (d.  1600  P),  naval 
commander,  was  apparently,  like  his  relative 
TbomasFenner  [q.  T,Supnl.J,a  native  of  Chi- 
chester. Early  inElizabeui's  reign  be  appewa 
to  have  made  a  voyage  to  the  Gold  Coast, 
and  in  Oet^MX  1666  he  was  Migsged  in 
fitting  out  ships  for  another.  The  Spanish 
ambassador,  hosring  of  the  project,  requested 
Elizabeth  to  prevent  lus  saiUngj  and  on  tb« 
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38th  h6  was  re(]uired  to  cive  bonds  that  he 
Would  not '  spoil  any  of  the  queen's  subjects, 
nor  traffic  into  India,  or  any  other  places 
privileged  hy  the  kine  of  Spam '  (Cal.  State 
Papen,  Dom.  1547-80,  pp.  279,  280 ;  Cal 
Simanctu  MSS.  1558-67,  pp.  588,  593). 
Fenner  probably  interprctea  his  engage- 
ments somewhat  freely,  and  in  the  Azores 
he  was  treated  by  the  Portuguese  like  a 
pirate ;  he  was  attaicked  by  a  royal  squadron 
consisting  of  a  galleon  of  four  Hundred  tons 
and  two  cara?^,  lie  beat  them  off  three 
times,  and  when  on  the  following  day  the 
Portuguese  were  joined  by  two  more  cara- 
vels, Fenner  handled  them  so  roughly  that 
they  drew  off  and  allowed  him  to  escape ; 
this  action  is  claimed  as  the  first  rerelation 
of  the  superiority  of  English  gunnery  (CoB- 
BBTT,  Drake  and  the  Tudor  Navy,  i.  9S-5; 
Drake's  SuooestorSf      172,  254). 

After  his  return  Fenner  occupied  himself 
with  trading  in  the  Low  C6untries,  and  in 
1670  he  petitioned  Elizabeth  for  re<bess  for 
the  pillage  of  his  ships  by  the  Spaniards ; 
again,  in  1576,  he  complained  of  similar  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  the  Flushingers.  He 
was,  however,  given  to  freebooting  on  his 
own  account,  and  in  November  of  the  latter 
year  he  captured  two  French  ships  and 
brought  them  into  Portsmouth,  where  they 
were  seized  by  the  government.  In  Sep- 
tember 1584  he  complained  of  the  pillage  of 
his  ships  while  lying  in  the  harbour  of 
Havre-ae-Grace,  but  in  March  1590-1  he 
was  summoned  before  the  council  for  robbing 
Captain  BoUeau  of  Kochelle  and  neglecting 
to  deliver  up  the  goods,  as  he  had  promised, 
to  the  French  ambassador. 

Fenner  does  not  appear  to  have  accom- 
panied Drake  on  any  of  his  expeditions,  bat 
in  1588  he  commanded  the  galleon  L^cester 
under  Howard,^  -whom,  in  1591^  he  was 
ordered  to  join  in  command  o{  the  Idon  in 
the  proposed  expedition  to  the  coast  of  Brit- 
tany. In  May  1693  he  was  sent  by  the 
council  to  report  on  the  condition  of  Bou- 
logne, which  was  threatened  bv  the  Spaniards 
and  the  catholic  league.  In  i697  he  accom- 
panied Essex  on  the  Islands  voyage,  Essex 
DMn^  commanded  to  seek  bis  advice  in  cer- 
tain contingencies.  In  1597,  during  the 
alarm  of  the  '  invisible'  armada,  Fenner  was 
ordered  to  cruise  off  the  north  coast  of  Spain 
to  pick  up  intelligence  of  Spanish  move- 
ments, and  on  14  July  he  brought  Into  Fly- 
mouth  news  of  the  approach  of  the  armada, 
whi(^  occasioned  the  lamous  naval  mobili- 
sation of  that  year.  The  news  was  false, 
the  only  force  threatening  England  being 
FettenzD  Sjunola's  six  galleys.  To  intercept 
tiiese  Fenner  8iuled  in  the  Dreaduought  on 


31  July  for  La  Hogue  Bav,  but  Splnola  had 
left  before  Fenner  started,  and  in  the  chase 
up  the  channel  Fenner  was  days  behind  Spi- 
nola's  galleys.  This  appears  to  have  been 
Fenner  s  last  service  at  sea,  and  he  probably 
died  soon  afterwards. 

[Cal.  State  Papers,  Dom.  1647-1601 ;  Act»  of 
tlia  Privy  Couocil,  ed.  Dosent;  CaL  Hatfield 
MS3.  ii.  122,  vii.  109 ;  HaUayfi  FrindpaU 
Navigations;  Corbett'a  Drake  and  the  Tudor 
Nav^,  ii.  226,  856-7,  and  Drake's  Snoceesors, 
passim.]  A.  F.  P. 

FENNER,  THOMAS  (d.  1B90P),  naval 
commander,  came  of  a  Sussex  &mily  which 
produced  several  well-known  seamen  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  most  notable  of  whom, 
besides  Thomas,  were  Geoi^e  Fenner  [q.  v, 
Suppl.]  and  William  Fenner  (d.  1689),  who 
was  rear-admiral  in  Drake  andNorris'sexpedi- 
tion  to  Corufia  in  1689,  and  died  on  his  way 
home  of  his  wounds.  Thomas  and  George 
were  both  apparently  natives  of  Chichester, 
but  the  &mtly  was  a  numerous  one,  and  it 
is  hardly  safe  to  assume  that  the  naval  com- 
mander was  the  Thomas  Fenner,  a  victualler, 
who  was  on  28  Jan.  1579-80  c<unmitted  to 
the  Fleet  prison  for  exporting  oxdnaiMie  to 
Spain,  was  released  on  7  Feb.  following,  and 
on  10  Nov.  1584  was  returned  toparli&ment 
for  New  Shoreham  (Act*  P.O.  1578-80, 
pp.  332,  380,  363 ;  Of.  Set  Members  ^ 
Pari.  i.  415).  It  Is  also  probable  that  the 
exploits  of  Captain  Fenner  in  the  Azores  in 
1666,  which  Mr.  Corbett  ascribes  in  faia 
'Drake  and  the  Tudor  Navy'  to  Thomas, 
really  belong  to  George  Fenner. 

Thomas  Fenner,  howev^,  who  is  described 
as  '  one  of  the  most  daring  and  experienced 
officers  of  the  time '  (Cobbett^  Drake  and 
the  Tudor  Navy,  ii.  12,  13),  accompanied 
Brake  as  his  flag-captain  on  board  the 
Elizabeth  Bonaventure  on  the  Indies  voyage 
of  1686,  and  he  and  Frobisher  led  the  boat 
attack  on  Cartagena  which  waa  anecessfnl. 
In  1687,  probably  as  rear-admiraL  Iw  com- 
manded tne  Dreadnought  in  Drake's  expe- 
dition to  Cadiz,  and  in  June  was  sent  back 
to  London  with  news  of  the  burning  of 
Philip's  fleet.  In  the  year  of  the  armada 
he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Nonpareil 
and  appointed  Drake's  vice-admiral  ana  one 
of  Iioward's  inner  council  of  war.  lie 
strongly  approved  of  Drake's  design,  early  in 
July  1688,  of  taking  advantage  of  the  north 
wind  and  attacking  the  armada  on  the  coast 
of  Spain,  and  his  memorandum  embodying 
these  views  is  still  extant  {State  Papers, 
Dom.  Eliz.  ccxii.  10).  The  north  wind 
Culcd,  however,  before  the  coast  of  Spain 
was  reached,  and  on  the  w»  Inck  Fenner 
was  detached  to  cruise  off  the  coast  of 
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Brittany  and  collect  news  of  tlie  armada. 
He  rejoined  Drake  aa  the  armada  advanced, 
and  fought  with  dietinction  in  the  action  off 
the  Isle  of  AVig^t  and  in  the  battle  of  GiraTe- 
lines.  For  his  conduct  on  the  latter  occo^ 
tioa  M«idoia  leported  that  Eliiabeth  had 
knwiited  him  {CaL  Simmeat  M8S.  1667- 
1603,  p.  392),  but  he  does  not  occnr  in  Met- 
ealies  'Bode  of  Knights 'and  is  not  bo  styled 
subsequently. 

In  1669  renner  was  again  commanding 
the  Dreadnouffht,  and  as  vice-adnural  went 
withDrakeandNoiris'sexpeditiMitoCoruua, 
an  account  of  which  he  gare  in  a  letter  to 
Bui^hley  (State  Papera,  Dom.  Elis.  ccxxiv. 
Id),  He  had  returned  to  Plymouth  Sound 
by  14  July,  and  from  there  he  wrote  to 
Walsingham  sayine  that  he  proposed  to 
employ  the  remainder  of  his  fortune  in  a 
'journey'  to  the  Indies.  This  is  the  last 
mention  of  his  name,  and  if  the  'journey' 
ever  took  place  he  probably  perished  in  it. 

[Oal.  Slate  Bapsrs,  Dom.  1517-90;  Cal. 
Simaaeas  Vmtm.  1687-160S  :  Acts  of  the  Privy 
Coimdl,  ed.  Dwent ;  Haklayt's  PriDcipal)  Navi- 
gatioDs;  Laoghtoa's  Defeat  of  the  Spanish 
Armada  and  Corbott's  SpAoiah  Wnr  of  1686-7 
(Kavy  Becords  Soc);  Corbett's  Di.ike  and  the 
Tador  Navy,  passim.]  A.  F.  P. 

FERGUSON,  RICHARD  SAUL  (1837- 
1900),  antiquary,  bom  on  28  Julv  1887, 
was  the  elder  son  of  Joseph  Ferguson 
(1791-1880)  of  Carlisle,  by  lus  wife  Mar- 
garet (d.  2  Not.  1841),  daiwhtor  of  Silas 
Saul  of  Carlisle.  The  ftmily  settled  in 
Carlisle  about  1700,  and  founded  the  cotton 
indnstry  in  tJie  city.  He  was  educated  at 
Carlisle  grammar  Bchoolj  entered  Shrewsbnry 
school  in  1863,  and  was  admitted  at  St 
John's  Collwe,  Oamlmdgej  oi  a  scholar  on 
UM«xchl856.  HegraduatedB.A.inl860, 
]f.A.  in  1863,  and  LL.Iif.  in  1874.  He  was 
admitted  a  student  of  Lincoln's  Inn  on 
11  Oct.  1858,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  on 
18  June  1863,  when  he  commenced  practice 
as  an  equity  draughtsman  and  conTeyancer, 
and  joined  the  northern  circuit.  He  was 
examiner  of  civil  law  for  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity in  1868-9.  His  first  literaryproduction 
was  a  series  of  articles  upon  <  Early  Cum- 
berland and  Westmorland  Friends  in  the 
*  Carlisle  Journal,'  a  number  of  biographical 
sketches  of  leading  quakers  in  the  two  coun- 
ties. They  were  republished  in  book  form 
in  1871  (London,  6to),  and  were  followed 
in  the  same^jear  by '  Gmnberlond  and  West- 
morloBd  M.P.'s  from  the  Bestoration  to  the 
Reform  Bill  of  1867 '  (London,  8to),  a  book 
oontuning  a  full  political  history  of  the 
counties.  From  January  1871  to  June  1872 
he  tiftTeUed  in  I^ypti  Atutnli*,  and  Ame- 


rica  for  the  sake  of  his  health,  and  on  his 
return  gave  the  public  an  account  of  his 
experiences  in  a  series  of  letters  in  the 
'  (Arlisle  Patriot/  which  were  reminted,  with 
the  addition  of '  Leares  Arom  a  Thebon  Onide 
Book.'  as '  Moss  gathered  by  a  Boiling  Stone ' 
(Carlisle,  1873,  8vo). 

After  his  return  he  settled  at  Carlisle^ 
uid  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  local  an- 
tiquities. He  WES  fortunate  in  the  com- 
panionship of  several  men  of  like  tastes,  in- 
cluding Michael  Waistell  Taylor  [q.  v.], 
Robert  Harkness  [q.  t.J,  and  Sir  George 
Floyd  Duckett.  Already  in  1866  he  had 
assisted  to  found  the  Cumberland  and  West- 
morland ArchBBological  and  Antiquarian  So- 
ciety, and  from  1868  he  edited  the  society's 
'  Transactions.'  Under  his  guidance  nearly 
the  whole  of  Cumberland  and  Westmore- 
land were  explored,  and  record  made  of 
castles,  ehniches,  houses,  manuscripts,  and 
old  customs.  On  tiie  death  of  Canon 
son  in  1886  Ferguson  succeeded  him  as 
president  of  the  society.  His  own  especial 

giriod  was  that  of  the  ilomsn  occupation  of 
umberland.  Under  his  care  the  collection 
of  Roman  ontiaaities  at  the  city  museua 
at  Tullie  House  oecame  extenstve  and  vsla- 
able. 

Fe^son  was  made  a  ma^strate  of  the 
county  of  Cumberland  in  187^,  and  a  mem- 
ber 01  the  Carlisle  city  bench  in  1681.  In 
1886  he  was  elected  chairman  of  quarter  ses- 
sions. Ele  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Car- 
lisle city  council  in  1878,  and  took  advantage 
of  his  position  to  gain  access  to  the  ancient 
muniments  of  the  city,  many  of  which  he 
publidied.  In  1881-2  he  wasohosen  mayor 
Slid  was  re-elected  in  the  ibllowinff  ywr. 
Ue  was  a  strong  supporter  of  the  luty 
privileges,  and  when  county  councils  were  iit> 
stituted  in  January  1889  and  he  was  dected 
a  member  for  Carlisle,  he  lost  no  opportunity 
of  uiging  the  rights  of  the  dtjr.  He  was 
one  of  the  earliest  promoters  of  the  project 
by  which  TuUie  House  was  appropriated 
for  the  use  of  the  city  and  furnished  with  a 
museum,  a  public  library,  a  school  <tf 
science  and  art,  and  art  galleries.  Undw 
his  influence  William  Jackson  was  induced 
to  bequeath  to  the  city  the  Jackson  librarr, 
a  valuable  collection  of  local  literature.  In 
rec^nition  of  his  services  the  corporation 
conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  freedom 
of  the  dty  in  1896. 

In  1887  the  bishop  of  OatUsle,  Harvey 
Qoodwin  [q.  t.  Snppt],  appointed  Ferguson 
ehoaeellor  n  the  diocese,  an  office  which  had 
not  hitherto  been  held  by  a  lavman.  Fer- 
guson was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquarieft  on  1  Hareh  1877t  member  m the 
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BmAl  Afohssolt^ical  Inatituto  Kbout  1878, 
ana  a  felloir  of  the  Societr  of  Antiquaries  of 
Scotland  in  1880.  In  1890  he  was  ad- 
aiitted  an  honorary  member  the  Olaa^w 
Aichieol<^cal  Aasociation.  He  was  avice- 
pneidant  of  the  Boyil  Aiohnoloncsl  In- 
stitute and  of  the  Surteee  Society.  Fei^uBon 
died  at  Carlisle  on  3  March  1900,  at 
his  residence,  74  Lowther  Street.  In 
Angost  1867  he  married,  stKev,  Geo^puia 
Fanny,  eldest  daughter  <tf  Sj^noer  StMtley 
of  Richmond  HouBe,  Kev,  pnncipalderk  of 
the  treasury,  and  granddaughter  of  Sir  John 
Shelley,  sixth  baronet  (d.  28  March  1862). 
He  was  separated  from  her  in  1872,  and 
div(»ced  her  in  December  1877.  By  her  he 
had  one  son,  Spencer  Charles  Eerguson, 
oaptoin  in  the  Northumberland  fusiliers, 
aadone  daugliter,  Margaret  Josephine,  who 
married  in  1896  the  Rev.  Frederick  Luke 
HoUaod  Millard,  riear  of  Aspatria.  Fer^ 
guBon's  portrait,  painted  by  Mr.  S^bton, 
Was  preeented  to  nim  by  the  corpmtion  of 
Oarlule  in  1896.  A  replica  hangs  in  the 
fastibole  of  TuUie  House. 

Besides  the  works  Already  mentioned 
F^igOBon  wrote,  in  conjunction  with  his 
brdtker,  Charles  John  Ferguson,  *  A  Short 
Historical  Account  of  Lanercost '  (London, 
1870,  8to).  He  contributed:  1.  'Carlisle* 
(London,  1839,  8vo)  to  the  'Diocesan  His- 
tories'of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Chris- 
tian Knowledge.  2.  '  A  History  of  Cum- 
Berland'  (London,  1890,  8to)  to  Elliot 
Stock's'  Popular  County  Histories.'  8. '  An 
Aroheokwical  Surrey  of  Onmberland  and 
Weitmorbnd'  (1893)  to  the  'Archaoltwia' 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  (vol.  uii.) 
4.  '  A  History  of  Westmorland'  (London, 
1894,  8to)  to  '  Popular  County  HiBtories.' 
6.  '  Carlisle  Cathedbral'  (London,  1898,  8to) 
to'EngliA  Cathedrals.*  He  edited  for  the 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  Archseolo- 
ncal  Society:  1.  'Miscellany  Accounts  of 
the  Diocese  of  Carli^,'  by  William  Nicol- 
ion  [q.  T.],  1877.  2.  '  Old  Church  Plate  in 
the  Diocese  of  Carlisle,  with  the  Makers 
Ibid  Marks,'  1832.  3.  '  An  Accompt  of  the 
most  considerable  Elstates  and  FamilieB  in 
the  County  of  Cumberland,'  by  John  Den- 
ton, 1887  (Tract  Series,  No.  2).  4.  With 
W.  Nanson,  'Some  Municipal  Records  of 
the  City  of  Oarlisle,'  1867.  6.  '  Description 
of  tlte  County  of  Cumberland,'  by  Sir  Daniel 
Fleming  [q.  v.]  (Tract  Series,  No.  8).  6. '  A 
cursory  Relstion  of  all  tiie  Antiquities  and 
Familyes  in  Cumberknd,'  169a(Tradi  S^es^ 
Ho.  4).  7.  *  Account  of  the  City  and  Dio- 
aese  of  Carlisle,'  by  Hugh  Todd  [q.  v.],  1890 
(Tract  Series,  No.  6).  S.  *  Notitia  Ecdesiie 
Cdthedralia  OadiolenaiB,'  by  Todd,  1692 


(Tract  Series,  No.  6).  9.  'A  Boke  off  Re- 
corde  .  .  .  GOnceniing  the  Corporation  of 
KirkbiekendaU  .  . .  1675,'  1893.  10.  'Testa- 
menta  Karleolensia,'  189S.  11.  '  The  Boyal 
Ohartea  of  the  City  of  Carlisle,'  1894.  Ho  . 
contributed  a  bi<^ra^ieal  notice  of  Micbad 
Waistell  Taylor  to  that  antiquary's  'Old 
Manorial  Halls  of  Cumberland^  and  West- 
morland,' 1893,  and  a  prefiuw  to  Hugh 
Alexander  Macpherson's  'Vertebrate  Faunft 
of  Lakeland,'  1893.  He  waa  a  contributor 
to  the  ' Aatiqdairy,'  'Reliquary,'  and  tha 
'  ArehKol<^  ^of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

[Eagle,  June  I&OO;  Shrewsboiy  School  Re- 
gister, 1898,  p.  112;  Foster's  Mas  at  the  Bar, 
1885;  Burke's  Lauded  Oentry ;  Carlisle  Journal, 
«  March  1900.]  fi.  L  0. 

FCELD,  JOHN  (d.  1588),  puritan  divine. 
[See  FBIZ.9S.] 

FOmiiAT,  Su  QEOBGIS  (1629- 
1898^,  general  man^^  of  the  London  and 
Nortit- Western  railway,  bora  at  RainhtU  in 
Lancashire  on  18  May  1839,  was  the  younger 
son  of  Geoi^  Findiay  (d.  1868)  of  Qrao- 
town,  InTemess,  by  his  wife  Agnea  {d. 
1886),  daughter  of  Henry  Courtenay  of 
Olft^w.  His  father,  descended  from  a 
famtfy  of  small  tenant  farmers  residing  at 
Coltneld  in  the  pariah  of  Alvee  in  E^n, 
became  an  inspector  <^  masonry  under  the 
great  engineer,  Qeorge  Stephraison,  and  waa 
engaged  in  building  the  Well-known  skew 
bridge  nearRainhiu  at  the  time  of  bis  aon'a 
birth.  The  younffer  Qeorge  resided  with  hia 
father  successively  at  Liverpodi,  OonnliEy, 
and  Hali&x,  wliraa  he  attaoded  the  gram- 
mar aohool.  At  tito  age  of  fourteen  he  left 
school  and  woAed  aa  a  mason  on  the  HaliCu 
branch  railway,  then  in  course  of  construc- 
tion. Two  years  later  he  WES  assistant  to  hia 
elder  brother  Jamea  on  the  Trent  Yall^ 
Railway.  The  brothers  were  in  the  employ 
of  Thomas  Brassey  [q.T.],  with  whom  Qeorgo 
remained  connected  for  serenteeti  yeura. 
Brassey  early  appreciated  his  abilities,  and 
afterwards  gave  him  opportunity  to  use- 
them.  On  the  completion  of  the  TVent  Valley 
line  in  1847,  FincUa^  proceeded  to  London, 
and  entered  the  service  of  Messrs.  Bransomft 
&  Owyther,  contraotors,  by  whom  be  was 
employed  in  building  the  new  engine  Aedm 
of  the  London  and  NorthrWeateni  Bailway. 
Company  at  Camden  Town,  and  the* 
'Round  House '  at  Chalk  Farm.  He  aftei^ 
wurds  was  engaged,  under  Mesas.  Oriss^ 
ft  Psto,  in  building  the  new  housei  of  parlia- 
ment, and  &8hioned  with  his  own  hand 
mUch  of  the  stone  tracety  of  the  gre^ 
window  at  the  east  end  of  Westminster. 
HbIL  WithiA  a  year  he  left  Loiidoia  anl 
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fOuhd  employmeut  till  1849  under  firaseey's 
ageat,  Thomas  Jones,  in  the  cotutruction  of 
tEe  Harecastle  tomiel  on  the  North  Staffbrd- 
ahire  Hallway.  On  the  completion  of  this 
work  he  undertook  the  contract  for  huilding 
the  principal  tnnnel  entrances,  and  was  for 
a  short  time  in  chaise  of  the  ccnstruction  of 
the  Itti^^  oa  the  Ohumet  Vdley  Inanch 
of  ^  Htvtih  StaSEordBhrie  Bailway  between 
Froghall  and  Alton.  Before  the  close  of  1849 
Brsssey  appoint«d  him  assistant  engineer 
under  nis  agent,  Miles  Dav,  in  charge  of 
th«  mining  and  brickwork  cu  the  "Walton  or 
Sutton  tunnel  on  the  Birkenhead,  Lanca- 
aliire,  And  Cheshire  Railway. 

In  1860,  when  Messrs.  Brassy  &  Field 
commenced  the  construction  of  the  first 
sectioa  of  the  fihiewsbuiy  and  Hereford 
Railway  between  Herefora  and  Ludlow, 
]^ndlay  was  appointed  engineer  and  super- 
intended the  making  of  the  line.  On  its 
completion  in  April  1863  Brasse^,  deciding 
to  take  a  lease  (tf  it  and  work  it  himseli, 
offered  Flndlw  the  post  of  manager,  which 
he  aecejgted  after  some  heutation.  Brassey 
placed  implidt  eonfldenoe  tn  him,  seldom 
tnmbUng  himself  about  the  details  of  the 
Aocoonts,  and  only  inquiring,  *  GeOrge,have 
you  got  enongh  money  in  the  bank  to  pay 
the  rent  P  '  In  1863,'  when  the  railway 
was  extended  from  Ludlow  to  Hereford,  it 
formed  a  connection  with  the  Newport, 
AbergaTenny,Bnd  Hereford  Railway,  wliich 
the  London  and  North-'Westem  Company 
had  undertaken  to  work.  Brassey  con- 
tracted to  supply  the  locomotive  power  on 
this  line,  and  j^indlay  thus  first  came  into  re- 
lations with  the  London  and  North- Western 

In%^  the  Lotadon  and  North- Western 
and  Gnat  "Western  CompaniM  took  a  joint 
Ibbbb  of  the  Shrewabory  and  Hereford  line. 
Findlay  asristed  in  conducting  this  transac- 
tion, which  moved  of  benefit  to  both  com- 
panies. The  North- Weete m  appointed  him 
their  disttict  manager  for  Shropshire  and 
South  Wales.  With  the  concurrence  of 
the  North- Western  board  he  also  accepted 
the  post  of  manager  of  the  Oswestry,  New- 
tDwn,and  Llanidloes  Railways  from  Thomas 
Savin,  who  had  leased  those  lines.  His 
authority  was  subsequently  extended  over 
the  Hereford,  Hav,  and  Brecon  Railway; 
tbe  Brecon  and  Merthyr,  the  Old  Rumney 
Itiultmy,  and  the  extenuon  of  the  OswestiT 
■ad  Newtown  Rulway  to  Aberystwyth  ana 
Towyn.  Hie  re^Kmsibility extended  to  all. 
departments  on  these  lines,  Savin  leaving 
enrerything  to  him,  indudii^  the  arrange- 
mente  in  connection  wUh  the  opening  up  of 
netrdUtrictiu   ^ 


Thia  arrangement  with  Savin  lasted  ^ni 
January  18ffi2  till  December  1864,  wheh 
Findlay  realised  that  a  change  was  in- 
evitable. Savin  had  engaged  in  the  promo- 
ti(Hi  of  the  Cambrian  system  of  rauwavs, 
and  Findlay  perceived  clearly  that  the 
system  could  not  be  commercially  successful, 
at  least  for  many  years.  He  laid  his  views 
before  ^r)  Ridiard  Hoon,  diairmaa  of  the 
North- Western  Company,  and  jotttured  his 
ttattsfer  at  die  end  oflSM  to  Euston  station, 
where  he  was  appointed  general  goods  ma- 
na^  to  the  London  and  Nortn-Western 
Railway.  In  1874  he  was  advanced  to  the 
post  of  general  traffic  manager,  and  in  1881^ 
on  the  retirement  of  Willuun  Cawkwell,  to 
that  of  general  manager. 

While  at  Eustonhe  waslaively  concerned 
In  the  development  of  the  through  traffio 
between  England  and  Ireland  by  theI>ubUd 
and  Holyhead  route.  He  was  a  &miUar 
figure  in  parliamentary  committee  rooms 
knd  before  royal  commissions  from  1864  on- 
wards, and  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being 
an  admirable  witn^  He  was  a  strong 
opponent  of  the  Manchester  Ship  Cant^ 
appearing  as  an  adverse  witness  on  six  oc- 
casions. In  1888  several  of  his  suggestions 
Were  adopted  hj  government  as  modifica- 
tions of  tne  policy  in  regard  to  Irish  rml- 
ways,  recommended  by  the  royal  commission 
on  Irish  public  works.  At  the  prolonged 
inquiry  b^bre  the  board  of  trade  in  1889 
as  to  the  revised  schedules  of  maximum 
rates  and  charges  preferred  by  the  com- 
panies under  the  railway  and  canal  traffio 
bill  of  1888,  be  was  under  examination  for 
e^ht  days,  and  was  h^ly  compUmented 
by  the  chairman.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh, 
on  the  quality  of  his  evidence.  Li^l891  lie 
declined  ,  joining  the  royal  commission  to 
inquire  into  the  relations  between  eapital 
and  labour,  bujt  appeared  before  it  as  the 
chief  witness  om  behalf  of  the  railway  com- 
panies. On  tiie  retirement  of  Sir  Kchard 
Moon  in  the  same  year,  Findlay  was  offered 
the  post  of  chairman  of  the  London  and 
Nortn- Western  Company,  but  preferred  to 
retain  his  more  arduous  position. 

Findlay  was  well  known  as  a  lecturer  on 
railway  matters,  and  he  developed  a  lecture 
on  the  '  Working  of  an  English  Railway,' 
delivered  at  the  Chatham  Sohool  of  Military 
Engineering,  into  a  volume  on  '  The  Work- 
ing and  Sunagement  of  an  English  Rail- 
way '  (London^  1889, 8vo),  a  valuable  prao- 
tical  treatise,  which  hod  reached  a  fiftK  edi- 
tion in  1694,  under  the  editorship  of  S.  M. 
Fhitlp,  and  is  widely  studied  both  in  Eng- 
land and  abroad. 

.  Findlaj  wa4  elected  an  assD^te  of  th^ 
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InsUttttioB  of  Givil  Eogiueera  on  1  Dec* 
1874.  He  iras  a  lieatenant-oolonel  of  the 
engineer  and  railway  Tolunteer  staff  corps, 
justice  of  the  peace  for  Middlesex,  and  from 
1880  an  alderman  of  the  count;  council.  At 
the  I^uris  Exhibition  in  1888  he  acted  as 
Tice*jneudent  of  a  committee  formed  fortlie 
purpose  of  exhibiting  a  collection  of  appli- 
ances, past  and  present,  used  in  the  convey- 
ance of  passengers  and  merchandise,  and 
was  created  a  chevalier  of  the  legum  of 
honour.   He  was  knighted  in  1892. 

Findlay  died  on  26  March  1893  at  his 
residence.  Hill  House,  Et^fware,  Middlesex, 
and  was  buried  at  Whitchuroh  on  80  March. 
In  hia  later  days  he  was  the  most  prominent 
fignre  among  railwav  men  in  England.  He 
had  an  admiraUe  talent  for  <H^anuation  and 
direction,  and  was  ca|iable  of  intense  labour. 
His  jocular  remark  to  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  that  he  could  manage 
all  the  railways  in  Ireland,  and  find  time 
for  two  days*  fishing  a  week,  was  based  on 
no  exaggerated  estimate  of  his  own  capacitr. 
He  was  twice  married.   By  his  first  wife, 
Annie,  daughter  of  Swanston  Adamson  of . 
Bugeley  in  Staffordshire,  he  had  a  laive  | 
family,  of  whom  four  sons  and  two  daugh-  j 
ters  survived  him ;  she  died  in  1883.    In  j 
1886  he  married  Charlotte,  daughter  of  Pryse 
Jacob  of  Bridgend,  Glamorganshire* 

[Memoir  by  PhiUp  founded  oa  autobiographical 
notM  by  Findtay,  which  first  appearod  in  the 
^loeeedings  of  the  Institulion  of  Civil  En- 
giaem,  1893-8,  xdii.  362-71,  and  was  re- 
printed in  the  flfth  aditum  of  his  Working  and 
Managamentof  an  En^ish  Railway  (with  por- 
trait) ;  Times,  27,  80^  31  March  1891 :  Bailway 
Kews,  1  Apia  1893.]  £.  L  C. 

FINDIiAY,  JOHN  RITCHIE  (1824- 
1898),  newspaper  proprietor  and  public 
benefactor  bom  at  Arbroath  on  21  Oct. 
1624,  was  the  son  of  Peter  Findlay,  and 
grand-nephew  of  John  Ritchie,  one  of  the 
fonnders  of  the  'Scotsman'  newspaper  [see 
under  RrrcHiK,  Willuh,  1781-1831].  He 
was  educated  at  the  &d;l^te  academy  and 
in  the  univenity  of  Edinburgh.  In  1^2  he 
entered  the  '  Scotsman'  office.  It  was  then 
a  small  paper,  published  twice  a  week  at  the 
price  of  fourpence.  At  first  engaged  on  the 
commercial  side,  Findlay  aft^wards  took 
part  in  editing  the  paper.  In  April  1868  he 
became  a  partner  in  the  firm ;  and  on  the 
death  of  his  great-uncle  in  1870,  the  balk  of 
the  property  passed  into  hia  hands.  In  his 
later  years  he  gave  up  the  immediate  direc- 
tion of  hia  paper,  but  never  ceased  to  take  a 
deep  interest  in  it  and  to  control  its  general 
pohcy.  The  politics  of  the  *  Scotsman*  have 


always  been  libraal,  but  in  Uie  home  role 
controversy  of  1886  it  took,  and  has  since 
adhered  to,  a  strong  unionist  line.  The 
adoption  of  this  attitude  by  the  leading 
Scotti^  paper  was  a  political  event  of  no 
small  import.  During  the  period  of  Find- 
lay's  connection  with  the  'Scotsman'  the 
influence  and  circulation  of  the  paper  were 
enormously  enhanced,  and  its  proprietor  be- 
came a  rich  man.  But  he  Lved  unosten- 
tatiously, and  regarded  his  wealth  chiefly 
as  a  means  of  benefiting  his  fellow-citizens. 
He  did  not  approve  of  posthumous  benevo- 
lence, but  spent  large  sums  on  public  ol^eeta 
during  his  lifetime.  At  the  cost  of  more 
than  70,000/.  he  presented  to  the  nation  the 
Scottish  National  Portrait  Gallery  in  Edin- 
butvh,  a  fine  building,  which  was  opened 
on  16  July  1889 ;  it  alao  provides  accommo- 
dation for  the  Scottish  Souety  of  Antiquaries. 
Findlay  had  a  cultivated  taste  for  art,  and, 
as  a  member  of  the  board  of  manufactures, 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  direction  of  the 
Scottish  National  Gallery,  to  the  collections 
of  which  he  contributed  with  great  gene- 
rosity. To  many  learned,  charitable,  or 
useful  institutions  he  gave  not  onlf  money 
but  time.  He  was  secretary  for  nx  years 
to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  He  took 
part  in  the  movement  for  opening  the  uni- 
versity of  EdinboTgh  to  female  students, 
and  was  president  <h  the  association  for  thn 
medical  education  of  women.  He  was  a 
director  of  the  Sick  Children's  Hospital  in 
Edinbuijgh,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Society  for  Improving  the  Condition  of 
the  Poor.  On  his  estate  of  Aberlour  in 
Bonfishire,  which  he  acquired  in  1885,  he 
spent  more  than  he  received  in  reclaiming 
land,  making  roads,  and  building  cottages 
for  his  tenants.  Avoiding  civic  and  political 
contests,  he  never  held  a  municipal  office, 
and  he  refused  the  offer  of  a  baronetcy;  but 
he  gladly  accepted  the  hidiest  honour  which 
his  fellow-cituens  could  bestow,  when  in 
1890  they  conferred  upon  him  the  freedom  <i£ 
the  city.  He  died  at  Aberlour  on  16  Oct. 
1896;  he  married  in  1868  Miss  Susan  Leeli^ 
and  left  ten  children. 

A  lover  of  literature  and  a  wide  reader, 
Findlay  was  especially  fond  of  Wordswortli 
and  Keats.  In  his  youth  he  had  been  inti- 
mate with  De  Quincey,  of  whom  he  pub- 
lished 'Personal  Recollections,'  Edinburgh, 
1886,  8vo.  He  also  wrote  an  antiquarian 
history  of  Hatton  House  in  Midlothian, 
where  he  resided  for  some  yw,n.  I'indlay 
was  a  member  of  the  established  church  of 
Scotland :  his  religious  views  were  strong, 
but  entirely  devoid  of  sectarianism  or  bitter- 
ness.   In  person  he  was  somewhat  beloT 
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the  ndddle  heufht,  spare,  and  of  a  ftiir  com- 
plexion. His  teatores  were  eharply  cut,  his 
expression  shrewd  bnt  kindly.  A  portrait, 
br  Sir  George  Beid,  P.RS.A.,  has  been 
maoed  as  a  memorial  in  the  Scottish  National 
Portrait  Qallery.  Findky  was  an  admirable 
host.  His  conversation  was  pointed  and 
vigorous,  seasoned  by  dry  humour,  and  en- 
livened by  a  store  of  witty  and  ehonieteristio 
anecdote. 

[Obituary  noticei,  prirat«  infornuitiun,  and 
personal  recotlectioDs.]  Q.  W.  P. 

FINLASON,  WILUAM  FRANCIS 
(1818-1895),  legal  writer  and  journalist, 
son  of  Thomas  Finlason  of  Camberwell, 
Surrey,  was  bom  in  1818,  entered  as  a 
student  of  the  Middle  Temple  on  6  Jan. 
1841,  and  far  some  years  practised  as  a 
special  pleader  under  the  bar,  reporting  also 
for  several  years,  as  a  member  of  the 
'Times'  parliamentary  corps,  in  the  gallery 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  was  called 
to  the  bar  on  31  Nov.  1851,  and  joined  the 
Bouth-eastem  circuit.  He  was  a  volumi- 
nous writer  upon  legal  sulyects,  and  for 
nearly  half  a  century  he  held  the  post  of 
eUef  1^1  reporter  for  the  '  Time*.'  In  ^e 
latter  capa<n^  he  recorded  in  a  masterly 
manner  the  numerous  oauaet  ettHret  tried 
in  the  court  (rf  queen's  bench.  Among  the 
members  of  his  profession  he  was  held  in 
audi  high  esteem  that,  although  only  a 
stnff^wn  man,  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  masters  of  the  bench  of  the  Middle 
Temple.  He  died  on  11  March  1895  at  his 
Tesideoce^  12  Campden  Hill  Bood,  Kensing- 
ton. 

Among  his  works  ore;  1.  *A  Selection 
of  Leading  OoBea  on  Pleading  and  Parties 
to  Actions,  with  mactical  Notes,'  London, 
1847,  8to.  2.  'The  Catholic  Hierarchy 
vindicated  by  the  Law  of  England,'  London, 
1861,  6to.  3.  'Report  of  the  Trial  and 
Preliminaty  Proceedings  in  the  Case  of  the 
Queen  on  the  Prosecution  of  Q.  AdiilU  v. 
Dr.  Newman,  with  an  Introduction  and 
Notes,'  London,  1863,  8to.  4.  *An  Essay 
on  the  Historv  and  Effects  of  the  Laws  of 
Mortmain,  and  the  Laws  against  Testa- 
mentary Dispositions  for  Pious  Purposes,' 
London,  1853,  8vo.  6.  'The  AcU  for  the 
better  Regulation  of  Charitable  Trusts,  with 
Notes  and  an  Introduction  on  the  Jurisdic- 
tion exercised  over  them  by  the  Court  of 
Cbancery,'London,186.'3,l?mo.  6.  'Parlisr 
mentary  Influence  and  Official  Intrigue,  as 
recently  disclosed  in  the  Inquiry  before  a 
Select  Committee  on  the  Affair  of  the 
Ameer  of  Scinde,'  London,  1868,  Svo. 
7;  'A  Bfief  ai|d  Practical  Exposition  Qf  the 


Law  of  Charitable  Trusts,'  London,  18(K^ 
i2mo.  8.  '  A  Treatise  on  Martial  Law,  as 
allowed  by  the  Law  of  England  in  time  of 
Bebellion,'  London,  1866,  Svo.  9.  'Com- 
mentaries upon  Martial  Law,'  London,  1867, 
Svo.  10.  '  A  Review  of  the  Authorities  as 
to  the  repression  of  Riot  or  Rebellion,  with 
special  reference  to  Criminal  or  Civil  Lia- 
bility,' London,  1868,  Svo.  11.  'A  History 
of  the  Jamaica  Case,'  London  [1868],  Svo ; 
2nd  edit.  1869.  13.  <  A  Dissertation  on  the 
History  of  Hereditary  Dignities,  particularly 
as  to  their  course  of  deseent,  sua  their  for- 
feitures by  attabider.  Withspetnalv^brsnee 
to  the  ease  of  the  Earldom  of  Wiltea,' 
London,  1869, Svo.  13. 'Justice to aCohmial 
Governor;  or  some  considerations  on  ^e 
case  of  Mr.  Eyre ;  containing  the  substance 
of  all  the  documents  .  .  .  relating  thereto/ 
London,  1869,  Svo.  14.  'The  History  of  the 
Law  of  Tenures  of  Land  in  England  and 
Ireland;  with  particular  reference  to  In- 
heritable Tenancy,'  London,  1870,  Svo. 

15.  'An  Exposition  of  our  Judicial  System 
and  Civil  PKieedure,  as  reconstructed  under 
the  Judicature  Acts,'  London,  1876,  Svo. 

16.  'The  Judgment  of  the  Jadicial  Com- 
mittee in  the  Folkestime  lUtoal  Case,  with 
an  Historical  Introduction  and  Notes,  Lon- 
don, 1877,  6vo.  17.  *The  Judicial  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  GouneiL  The  History, 
Constitution,  and  Character  of  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Oouncil,'  London, 
1878,  Svo. 

[Foatet's  Ken  at  the  Bar.  p.  153 ;  Timet, 
13  March  1895;  Jonmalist,  16  March  1895,  pb 

04.1  T.  O. 

FTTZBATJ.,  EDWARD  (1793-1873), 
dramatist  and  miscellaneous  writer,  bom  at 
Burwell,  near  Mildenhatl,  Cambridgeshire, 
in  1793,  was  the  second  son  of  Robe^  Ball, 
a  farmer  (d.  1803),  and  grandson  of  *the 
celebrated  Dr.  BaU  of  Mildenhall.'  His 
mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Fits,  was 
the  well-endowed  widow  of  Brundish 
Maimer  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds.  His  fitther 
was  ruined  by  n^lecting  his  farm  tot  the 
attractions  of  Newmarket,  and  his  mother 
had  difficulty  in  carrying  on  the  business, 
which  was  eventually  sold  for  13,000/.  Ed- 
ward was  educated  at  Albertus  Parr's  school 
at  Newmarket ;  he  then  started  as  apprentice 
in  a  printing  house  at  Norwich,  1809-13. 
Having  married  in  1814,  he  started  a  small 
printing  house  and  magaiine  of  his  own, 
which  proved  a  failure.  Before  this  he  had 
been  greatly  impressed  by  some  performances 
at  the  Norwich  Theatre.  He  had  already 
written  some  verses  in  emulation  of  Robert 
Blomfield,  adopting  the  sigq^^urp  Fitzb^|)^ 
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hj  vMch  he  was  thenceforth  geoerallj 
loiown.  He  now  began  to  t^  hia  hand  ut 
tragedies  and '  melodramea.'  About  1810  he 
fanraxdtdi  a  melodrama,  '£dd^'  to  Tom 
Stbdin  at  the  Sutiot.  and  received  an  en- 
couraging anawer.  Mrs.  Oyie  advised  him 
to  try  his  fortune  as  a  dramatist  in  London, 
and  (Ml  the  strength  of  a  succeaa  achieved  at 
the  Norwich  Theatre  with  a  piece  called 
'  The  Innkeeper  of  Abbeville/  he  consented. 
In  1821-2  his  '  Innkeeper  of  Abbeville '  was 
successfully  tried  at  the  Surrey  Theatre, 
then  under  Watkin  Burroughs,  and  it  was 
revived  in  1826  and  at  the  Olympic  in  January 
1830.  In  June  1622  his  adaptation  of '  The 
Fortunes  of  Niirel'  was  produced  at  the 
Surrey  (revised  for  the  Pavilion  1830),  and 
on  12  Aug.  in  the  same  year  his  '  Joan  of 
Arc,*  written  for  Mrs.  E^rton,  was  produced 
ftt  SadWs  W«|11b.  puniu;  the  next  twenty^ 
five  Tears  FitxtiaU  turned  oat  an  enormous 
nnmoer  of  dramas,  mwtly  for  the  minor 
metropolitan  theatres.  In  facility  and  pro- 
doctiveness  he  was  probably  exceeded  in 
'Dngland  only  by  J.  K.  'Planchi,  but,  unlike 
'  Flanch6,  he  did  not  deal  in  translations  from 
I  the  French,  '  unless  expressly  .per  order.' 
I  Among  his  numerous  *  triumphs'  may  be 
mentioned  'Fevenl  of  the  Peak,'  given  at 
the  Surrey  6  Feb.  1823,  and  '  Waverley '  at 
the  Ooburg  in  March  1824.  The  first  of 
many  7iaut»cal  pieces,  for  which  it  was 
jocularly  said  that  Fitzball  had  a  patent, 
was '  The  Floating  Beacon '  (Surrey,  1&  April 
1624),  in  which  Gallet  made  a  hit  as  the 
British  sailor,  Jack  Junk,  and  which  ran 
140  nie^hts^meated  at  Sadler's  WelU  and 
Adelphi,  1829).  The  dramatist  was  now 
lequisitioDed  the  Adelphi,  where  in  1826 
was  prodnced  his  highly  succenM  'The 
Pilot  (baaed  on  Fenimore  Cooper's  novel), 
with  Terry  and  Yates  as  the  pilot  and  Barn- 
staple, John  Reeve  as  the  Kankee  captain, 
^oroughdiffe,  and  T.  P.  Cooke  as  Long  Tom 
Coffin.  The  piece  ran  over  200  nighta. 
Another  Adelphi  success  was  <  The  Flyinff 
Dutchman;  or  the  Phantom  Ship,'  with 
Beeve  as  Von  Bunimel,  Yates  as  Toby  Yar^ 
aish,  and  O'Smith  as  Vanderdecken.  This 
was  followed  up  at  the  Adelphi  by  'The 
Bed  Bover,'  with  Yat«8  in  the  title  part,  and 
at  the  Surrey  by  '  The  Iacbcap6  Bell,'  both 
produced  in  1828.  A  reverential  admirer 
ai  BooeesBfiil  actors,  Fitshall  waa  insured 
with  awe  and  tenor  when  he  was  asked  by 
the  manager  of  Corent  Garden  to  write  for 
one  ai  the '  legitimate '  houses  in  1828.  His 
first  attempt,  'Father  and  Son,'  proved  a 
failure,  but  was  followed  by  an  £iaster  piece, 
'The  iJeril's  Elixir,'  which  had  a  long  run. 
*  l^ofvf  ^t9}\oSt^9  Tyrol '  was  ^ven  ^t 


the  Surrey  in  1832,  and  was  followed  a* 
12  June  1833  by  the  melodrama '  Jcmathan 
Bradford,*  which  had  a  career  <rf  pearly  400 
nights  and  made  the  fortune  <tf  the^m«Ba«^ 
ment.  It  wu  fbUowed  by 'Tom  Crii^V* 
in  the  summer  of  1834.  when  Osholdistoii 
became  lessee  of  Covent  Garden  in  1836,  he 
retained  the  inexhaustible  'Fits'  as  ftock 
dramatist  and  reader.  But  though  bound 
to  '  hod  and  mortar  work,'  as  he  called  it,  at 
Covent  Garden,  he  was  not  deterred  from 
pouring  out  a  constant  stream  of  '  poetry, 
romance,  and  song,*  or  even  from  writing 
plays  for  other  houses.  At  Govent  Gsi^sn 
he  produced  '  Walter  Tyrrel '  (1836),  and  in 
.^ril  1636  wasgtvenhis  lively  extravagaim, 
'  Zaxeiizozu.'  When  Osbaldiaton's  man^e- 
ment  came  to  an  end  some  two  years  latcff, 
Fitzball  went  to  Urury  Lane  as  readpr  for 
Alfred  Buan  [q.  v.],  for  whom  he  had  pre- 
viously written  the  libretto  of '  The  Siege  of 
RocheUe'  to  Balfe'a  miWQ  (October  I^). 
Among  other  librettos  he  wrote  for  Belft 
'  Josn  of  Aic,' '  Diadeste,' '  Keolanthe'(1840), 
and  <  The  Maid  of  Honour '  (1847).  Be  alao 
furnished  the  English  vendon  for  Donizetti's 
*La  Favtnita,'  Bishop's  'Adelaide,'  wd 
*  Maritana  *  for  Vinoent  Wallaoe.  Among  bia 
later  dramatic  successes  must  be  counted 
'  The  Momentous  Question '  for  the  Keeleys 
at  the  Lyceum,  '  llie  Miller  of  Derwent- 
water '  for  Farren  at  the  Olympic,  and  the 
Egyptian  play  <  Nitocrie '  for  Drury  Lane  in 
October  1666.  In  1669,  afler  nearly  forty 
years'  theatrical  life,  Fitshall  made  a  curious 
revelatiiHi  of  the  state  of  mind  prodtv»d  In 
a  constant  atmosphere  of  the  stqge  ia  hu 
'  Thirty-five  Years  of  a  Dramatic  Authw'a 
Lifi^'  London,  2  vols.  Svo.  H«  vae  eon- 
Btrained  a  few  years  later  to  make  over  Ids 
work  to  younger  hands,  and,  having  outlived 
all  his  old  companions,  secluded  and  for- 
gotten, he  died  at  Obatham  on  27  Oct.  1878 
at  the  age  of  81.  He  was  buried  in  Chat- 
ham cemetery.  His  wife  Adelaide  had  died 
in  1839,  leaving  a  married  daughter. 

The  very  exuberance  of  his  facility  seems 
to  have  prevented  Fitzball  from  exacting 
favourable  terms  firom  the  managers  of  his 
day,  though  he  was  rect^nised  Ir^  all  of 
them  as  a  playwri^t  unnvaUod  in  «very 
trick  and  artifice  known  to  tlie  stage.  Per- 
sonally, too,  though  the  greatest  oreatm  oC 
stage  devib^  and  Uue  fixe  ever  iknowB,  lis 
•waa  the  mildest  of  men.  Apart  from  his 
plays  he  had  ambitions  as  a  poet  end  a 
writer  of  romance.  He  wrote  aa  enoimoue 
number  of  sonsa,  patriotic,  sentimental,  and 
'  comic'  At  Vauxhall  between  1830  and 
1838  the '  Poetry  by  Edward  Fitiball '  wm 
a  ifau4  auwufujemeiit  in  the  progimpn«^ 
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Many  ol  bia  icmgs,  like  hia  librettos,  abound 
mpnttinMB.  Tne  bast  known  it 'The  Bloom 
is  ontheRys'  (baginnintf 'M^prettv  Jane'), 
orinnaUy  tunv  at  Vaudsll  in  lB3i  by  the 
wEut-knowa  alto  (Jeorge  RoWnson,  and  more 
aeeentfy  as  a  tenor  song^  by  Sinu  Beeres. 

rThirtj'flTA  Tmn  of  a  Dramatie  Author's 
Idfs,  18a9;  Sra  Almanac,  187S;  Era,  2  Nor. 
1872;  nhatr.  London  Kewa,  8  KoT.  1873  (poi>- 
tania);  Ti«M,8»Oekl878;  £an«U.'s  Balfli,  hii 
Life  Md  Work,  1882,  pMnm ;  PlaoeM's  R«- 
eoUeelSona:  Bnnn^  The  Stage.  1840;  Wrotii's 
lAudon  FlMBore  Gtardfloa,  p.  81 9 ;  Boase'a  Modem 
filagjUfliXu^.  i.  c<^,19A8;  Brown's  Biographical 
Dice  of  Uusieians,  p.  24-8 ;  Brit  Kub.  Cat.] 

T.  S. 

wrszamuoj),  james  edward 

(18r&-1896),  prime  minister  «id  native 
mtuBtcor,  New  Zealand,  son  of  Glenid  Fitz- 
genld  of  Queen's  county,  was  bom  at  Bath, 
and  educated  at  Trinity  CoUe^,  Csmbnda«, 
where  he  graduated  B.A.  in  1812.  In 
1844  he  entered  the  service  of  the  depart- 
ment of  antiquities  in  the  British  Museum 
and  became  under-seeretaxy  of  the  museum 
m  1649.  Shortly  aftarwards,  hawever,  hs 
fsll  nnder  the  innuanoe  of  Edward  Gibbon 
Wakeadd  (q.  t.]  and  John  Robert  Godlev 
^q.  T.],  who  weie  tiiea  onanising  the  church 
«f  Ei^tand  colonv  by  which  Canterbury  in 
the  airath  iaiand  of  New  Zealand  was  settled, 
fle  resolred  to  devote  himself  to  the  entep* 
prise,  and  m  1 600  auled  for  Lyttelton  in  one 
of  the  fonr  ships  which  carried  the  pioneers 
of  the  Canterbury  settlemsnt.   A  drinking 

n written  by  him  on  the  vt^age,  '  The 
t  Watch  of  the  Charlotte  Jane,*  ex- 
presses with  8ome  spirit  the  aims  and  feelings 
of  the  Canterbury  pilgrims. 

Arrived  in  New  Zealand,  Fitzgerald  com- 
bined vrith  honour  and  eneivT  the  various 
duties  of  editor  of  the  aetuement's  first 
aewswper,  *  The  I^telton  Times,'  inspector 
of  poiiee,  and  immigration  officer.  Bjs  pen 
Wped  the  a^tation  for  a  free  constitution, 
and  when  this  was  successful  and  Canterbury 
'beoame  n  aelf-gioveming  province,  he  waa 
elected  in  1663  its  first  snperintendent.  and 
also  member  for  Lyttelton  in  the  first  New 
Zealand  pariisment.  Next  year  this  parlia^ 
ment  met,  and  on  the  invitation  of  acting>- 
govemor  Wynyard,  Fitsgerald,  together 
with  Sir  Frederick  Aloyeius  Weld  v.], 
formed  a  ministry.  Bjs  cabinet  was  a  hybrid 
body  consisting  half  of  elected  members  of 
the  new  iMfislatnre  and  half  of  the  old  per* 
loanoit  omciala  who  had  administered  amurs 
urtiile  Knr  Zealand  wu  yet  a  crown  oolu^. 
nil  riunilararraBgement  broke  down  at  we 
«iita^  fkxgeiald  resigned,  and  responsible 
fOTttrpmeitt  ma  TirtnaU^  poatponed  for  tirp 


years,  when  the  old  officials  were  pMMimed 
and  retired.  UeaBwhlleFitigerald,BssiH>ei^ 
intendent  of  Canterbury,  was  active  in  mMUr 
tainittg  the  Wakefield  land  system  then, 
nnder  which  the  pnblio  lands  were  £w  many 
yean  sold  without  restriction  of  area  to  aU 

SiurchaseiB  able  to  pay  2L  an  acre  in  oatdi 
or  them.  He  waa  also  a  warm  advocate  of 
natioiml  aa  opposed  to  clerical  school  teachr 
ing.  From  I8ft7  to  1869  he  waa  in  Ei^Jand 
08  immigratioB  agent  ficnr  Canterbu^,  and 
on  bis  rrtom  the  pn>vim»,  in  xecognitiim  of 
hu  work,  gave  him  the  Springs  estate.  Ik 
1861  he  foimded '  The  Press '  newspaper,  of 
which  he  was  editor,  and  after  a  mort  time 
sole  proprietor.  He  was  a  lucid  and  vigorous, 
indeed  at  times  a  brilliant,  writer,  and  ttkOVgh 
journalism  yielded  him  no  money  profit, '  The 
Press'  quickly  became,  and  still  remaini^ 
one  of  the  leading  newspapers  of  the  .colony. 

In  1662  Fitsffersld  re-entered  parliament, 
there  honourably  to  distinguish  nimself  by 
his  eloquent  pleading  for  the  right  of  the 
Maori  race  to  special  representation  in  both 
houses^a  privilege  which  was  granted, 
thou^  not  until  after  hia  retirement.  For 
a  fow  weekB  in  1866  he  waa  native  miwster 
under  Sir  Frederick  Weld,  hut  in  1866  ka 
quitted  politiiea  to  join  the  eivil  aerriee,  in 
which  the  last  thirty  yean  of  his  life  werv 
spent.  At  first  controller-ffenwil,  he  was 
made  commissioner  of  au£t  in  1872  and 
controller  and  audit«^neral  in  1676,  ond 
was  throughout  a  vigilant  and  honouraUe 

fiublie  servant.  On  rare  occasions  he  de- 
iveredpuUie  addresses,  valued  both  lor  their 
thought  and  charm  of  style.  The  best  re- 
membered of  these  was  the  fine  speech  made 
in  1868  to  theCanterbury  ptl^ms  gathered  in 
the  council  chamber  in  Chrlstchurch  to  wel- 
ooae  George  William,  fourth  baron  Lyttal* 
ton  [q.  v.],  one  of  their  settlement's  fonndcit. 
Another  address,  given  at  Wellington  la 
1898,  contained  an  appeal  for  biUfr^eadinf 
in  the  state  schools ;  a  third  showed  sym- 

Eathy  with  Christian  socialism.  Jn  eonier 
fe  he  was  perhaps  the  brifbtest  and  most 
attractive  public  speakra  of  nis  lime  in  Ne7 
Zealand,  and  undoubtedly  displayed  a  rare 
combination  of  wit,  dash,  and  emotionid 
power.  Able  alike  with  tongue  and  p^ 
gifted  witii  courage  and  kindly  s^pathies, 
cultivated,  high-minded  by  instinct,  Fitt- 
gnrald  only  needed  a  greater  measure  of 
prudence,  patience,  and  tenacity  to  have  left 
a  much  deeper  mark  on  tJie  history  of  New 
Zealand,  and  to  have  held  his  place  in  the 
front  imnk  (rf  her  active  pnblie  msn  to  the 
end  of  hia  daya.  As  it  dnller  men 
ontataved  him. 
;n  }86S  })9  ftdit^a  tlte  'Mei«  «nd 
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Speechee  of  John  Robert  Godley/  for  which 
he  wrote  an  iatroductory  sketch.  He  mar- 
ried Fanny  Erakine,  d&nffbter  of  George 
Draper,  and  had  thirteen  children,  of  whom 
four  sons  and  three  daughters  surrived  him. 
He  died  at  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  on 
3  Aug.  1896  (Tmea,  6  Aug.  1896). 

[WilliRin  Giabome's  New  Zealand  Rnlera 
and  Stataamen  (1840-97),  2ad  edit.  London, 
1887  ;  The  Preii,  Chriitchureh,  New  Zealand, 
t  Ang.  1890,  obituuT  notiee  by  Bxm,  W.  Bol- 
leeton ;  W.  P.  RMVra^a  The  Long  Wbite  Clond, 
London.  1898 ;  Q,  W.  Rtudea'a  History  of  New 
Zealand,  Uelboame,  1896;  Fbilip  MenneU's 
Dictionary  of  Anstralaaian  Biography,  LoodoD, 
1892.1  W.  P.  B. 

FrrZGERALD.  JOHN  DAVID,  Lord 
FiraGBiuxp  (1816-1889),  Irinh  judge  and 
lord  of  appeal,  second  son  of  David  Fitz- 
Gerald, a  Dublin  merchant  (see  Massbv, 
United  /mAmon,  3rd  ser.  2nd  edit.  pp.  869- 
878),  was  bom  in  Dublin  on  1  May  1816. 
His  mother,  Catherine,  was  daughter  of 
David  Leahy,  merchant,  of  Dublin  and  Lon- 
dtm,  and  sister  of  Edward  Daniel  Leahy 
[q.  T.],  the  |»OTtnut  painter.  He  vm  edu- 
cated at  a  private  school  at  WilUamstown, 
near  DnUin,  kept  by  a  Mr.  Mundy,  andthm 
of  some  repute,  (^loounff  the  nr  as  his 
profession,  he  was  admitted  a  student  of  the 
king's  Inns,  Dublin,  in  Hilary  term  1834, 
and  of  Gray's  Inn  on  1  May  of  the  same  year, 
was  called  to  the  Irish  bar  in  Easter  term 
1838,  and  shortlv  afterwards  joined  the 
Munster  circuit,  then  the  leading  circuit  in 
Ireland.  *  His  ^n^ress  at  the  bar  was  un- 
exampled for  rapidity  *  ('  Recollections  of  the 
Munster  Bar,*  Imw  Magazine  and  Law  Re- 
view, V.  269).  Business  first  came  to  him 
in  the  court  of  chancery,  but  his  practice 
increased  so  rapidly  on  drcuit  that  he  de- 
voted himself  to  the  common  law  courts,  and, 
at  a  time  when  pleading  was  often  more 
important  than  merit,  was  reputed  the  best 
|tluder  at  the  Irish  bar.  His  industry  was 
immense,  and  he  himself  attributed  bis  rapid 
•necess  lai^ly  to  the  fact  that  he  utilised 
the  whole  of  his  time  and  ^ve  up  to  work 
the  spare  half-hours  which  other  men 
was  tea.  In  1847  FitsOerald  was  made  a 
Q.C.,  and  almost  immediately  became  the 
leader  of  his  circuit  and  poesMsed  of  one  of 
the  largest  practices  in  the  Dublin  courts. 
As  early  as  1847  Richard  Lalor  Sbeil  [q.  v.] 
advised  his  entering  parliament  as  likely  to 
be  made  a  law  oiBcer.  This  advice  was  not 
taken  till  1862,  when  at  the  general  election 
of  that  fear  fltiGerald  was  returned  in  the 
liberal  mterest  for  Ennia,  defeating  the 
O'Gonnan  Mahon  [q.  v.l  after  a  severe  con- 
test by  thirteen  votea.  In  1856,  on  the  for- 


mation  of  the  first  Palmerston  minietiTrhe 
was  appointed  solicitor-general  for  Ivewid. 
In  the  same  year  be  was  elected  a  bencher 
of  the  King's  Inns.  In  April  1866  he  be- 
came attorniey-general  and  waa  sworn  of  the 
Irish  privy  council.  Not  long  afterwards  a 
serious  attack  was  made  upon  him  by  Thomas 
Berry  Cusack-Smith  [q.v.],  the  Irish  master 
of  the  rolls.  The  Tipperai^  bank,  of  which 
John  Sadleir  [q.  v.]  and  his  brother  JanteSi 
M.P.  for  Tippeiazy,  had  hem  diraeton,  wu 
being  woundup  befiaze  that  judge.  While 
theproeeedinffs  were  pendmg,  James  Sadlnr 
absconded.  In  a  speech  fmn  the  baub  of 
an  extra-judicial  character  the  master  of  tiie 
rolls  chan^  FitsGerold  with  having  con- 
nived at  Sadleir'a  eeoape  from  justice  'for 
reasons  which  tJie  public  well  knew.*  A 
chai^  so  serious  and  unusual,  made  by  n 
judge  of  high  position  against  the  first  Isw 
officer  of  the  crown,  caused  considerable 
sensation,  and  led  to  a  discussion  in  parlia- 
ment. FitzOerald's  answer  was  crushing 
and  complete.  In  a  clear  and  detailed  state- 
ment (16  July  1866)  he  ^owed  conclusively- 
that,  as  soon  as  information  reached  him  ot 
James  Sadleir'a  suspected  crime,  prompt  step* 
had  been  taken  to  investigate  toe  caae^  and 
that  Sadleir's  flight  before  the  issue  of  n 
warrant  for  his  apprehension  had  been  dua 
to  the  injudicious  and  irregular  observations 
of  the  master  of  the  rolls  himself  {Sansard^ 
cxliii.  866).  He  concluded  his  speech '  amid 
loud  and  general  cheering'  (Ttnuw,  16  July 
1866).  'SVhjXo  attomerf-goieral  he  touught 
in  and  passed  through  parliament,  in  the 
session  of  1866,  the  bill  for  establishing  a 
court  of  chancery  appeal  in  Ireland,  19  &  20 
Vict.  c.  92.  In  1868  FitzGerald  went  oat 
with  the  liberal  government,  and  on  their 
return  to  power  in  1869  again  became  at- 
torney-general for  Ireland.  In  February 
1860  he  was  appointed  a  jostioe  of  the  court 
of  queen's  bench  in  Ireluid  in  auecesuon  to 
Louis  Peirin  [q.  v.]  'While  attorney-general 
he  had  been  informally  offered  the  chief 
secretaryship  of  Ireland,  bnt  had  intimated 
hisdesire  to  continue  his  professional  career. 
Among  the  remarkable  eases  in  which  he 
was  engaged  as  law  officer  are  Reg.  t*. 
Petcherine  (1666;  cf.  State  TrtaU,  new  ser. 
1086,  report  by  James  Doyle,  Dublin,  1856) ; 
Reg.  V.  SpoUen  (1867),  trial  of  James  SpoUen 
for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Little,  Dublin,  1857 ; 
Reg.  r.  Conway  (  rimes,  16  and  23  Feb,  1 858), 
a  prosecution  ordered  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons (28  July  1867:|  of  the  Rev.  Peter 
Conway,  a  cath(dic  priest,  for  intimidating 
voters  at  the  Mayo  election.  While  on  the 
Iridi  bench  some  of  the  most  important 
cases  of  the  tinte         tned  hefon  UiW| 
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ineludinj;  the  FenUn  conspirators,  Luby, 
tyDoaoTui  Rofisa,  and  others,  in  1865  and 
1866;  Alexander  Martin  Sullivan  [q.  t.I 
and Kchard Figott  [q. T.lfor  seditious  libu 
in  1868 ;  Charles  Stewart  Pamell  [q.  v.]  and 
others  in  December  1880  and  January  1881 
(14  Cox,  C.C.  608).  His  statement  of  the 
WW  of  criminal  conspiracy  in  the  last-men- 
tioned case,  and  in  relation  to  undue  cle- 
rical influence  in  the  Lon^ord  election  case 
(2  (yMalley  and  Hardcastle  6),  has  been 
generally  accepted  and  followed  in  subse- 

![uent  cases.  In  1882  he  was  appointed  a 
ord  of  appeal  with  a  life  peerage,  patent 
dated  3S  Jnne  1882,  took  hia  seat  in  the 
Hooae  of  Lords  on  37  June  1882,  and  was 
awom  of  the  EngUsh  privy  council.  He  was 
the  first  Irish  judge  to  oe  appointed  a  lord 
of  appeal,  andnis  appointment  was  received 
with  ^neral  approval  in  Ireland.  On  the 
occasion  of  hts  sitting  for  the  last  time  in  the 
court  of  queen's  bench,  congratulatory  ad- 
dressee were  presented  to  him  by  the  Irish 
bar  and  the  Irish  Incorporated  Law  Society. 
Thenceforward  he  sat  constantly  in  the 
House  of  Lords  andjudicial  committee  of 
the  privy  council.  lie  also  took  part  from 
time  to  time  in  the  debates  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  especially  on  sul^'ects  relating  to 
Ireland,  where  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
country  and  modf^ration  of  his  views  gave 
weight  to  his  opinion.  His  judgments  will 
he  nrand  in  '  Appeal  Cases,'  vds.  vii-xiv. 
In  188S  he  was  elected  an  honorary  bencher 
of  Oray's  Inn.  On  the  death  of  Sir  Edward 
Snllivan  [q.  v.]  in  1885  FitzGerald  was 
offered  tm  lord  chancellorship  of  Ireland 
with  an  hereditary  peerage,  which  he  at  first 
accepted,  but,  on  further  consideration,  de- 
clined. He  died  on  16  Oct.  1889,  at  the  re- 
sidence of  his  brother,  22  FitzWilliam  Place, 
Publin,  and  was  buried  in  Glosnevin  ceme- 
tery, near  Dublin. 

As  a  judge  FitzGerald  enjoyed  a  high 
reputation.  'No  fairer  mindeu,  abler,  or 
more  independent  man  sat  upon  the  Irish 
bench '  (UoBD  SBLBOUn,  JUemorials,  11.  iL 
18^.  Thonm^lr  versed  in  law  and  practice, 
auuik  of  apprenenrion,  appreGiatin|[  legal 
(UstincUons,  with  a  ihctlity  for  grasping  and 
dealing  with  facts,  by  temperament  calm 
andjudicial,  he  possessed  the  combination  of 
quafities  of  which  suocessfol  judges  are 
made.  He  took  a  great  interest  m  Irish 
educational  matters,  was  a  commissioner  of 
national  education,  1863  to  1889,  a  visitor 
of  the  queen's  colleges,  and  a  governor  of  the 
Hoyal  Hibernian  Aulitary  School.  In  1870 
the  university  of  Dublm  conferred  upon 
him  the  honorary  degree  of  LL-D, 
FitzGemUl  married^  first,  in  1846,  Boss, 
TOt  xxn  —sup. 


C ingest  daughter  of  Jcim  Donohoe  of  Do^ 
,  cUstiller  (she  died  1860);  and,  secondly, 
in  1860,  Jane,  second  daughter  of  Lieutenant- 
colonel  the  Honourable  Arthur  SoutJiwellf 
and  sister  of  the  fourth  Tiscount  SouthwdL 
He  had  thirteen  children,  all  of  whom  sur- 
vived him;  his  three  eldest  sons  became 
barristers,  and  all  attained  the  rank  of  K.C., 
two  in  Ireland  and  one  in  England. 

[Times,  17  Oct.  1889;  Irish  Times.  17  Oct. 
1889;  Dublin  Evening  Mail,  17  Oct.  1889.; 
Irish  Lav  Times,  19  Oct.  1889;  Annual  Re- 
gister, 1889;  O'Flanagao's  Huaster  Circuit, 
1880 ;  Trials  of  Thomas  Clarke  Lnby  and  otbeni 
for  Treason-Felony,  Dublin.  1866 ;  Trials  ui 
A.  H.  Snllivan  and  Bictuixd  I^tt  for  seditdoos 
libel  by  T.  P.  Law,  Dublin,  1868;  Gray's  Ian 
Admission  Begister;  private  information.] 

J.  D.  F. 

FITZPATRICK,  WILLIAM  JOHN 
(1830-1805),  Irish  biographer,  was  bom  at 
Thomas  Street,  Dublin,  on  31  Aug.  183a 
His&ther,  John  FitzPatrick,  was  a  success&l 
merchant  or  trader  who  left  his  son  a  com- 
petence. FitzPatrick  was  educated  first  at 
a  prot«stant  school,  and  later  at  Clongowes 
Wood  Collie,  CO.  Kiidare,  the  well-known 
Roman  catholic  seminary.  He  early  dis- 
played a  taste  for  recondite  and  somewhat 
mortud  investigation  into  the  secret  histcnry 
of  eminut  pmonagee.  In  1866  appeared  Iu« 
first  book,  'The  Life, Times,  and  umt^mpc^ 
raries  of  Lord  Clcmcurry;'  the  style  vrai 
'  puerfle,  involved,  and  turgid,'  revealing  % 
defect  which  the  author  never  overcame. 
But  his  next  book,  'The  Lifia  and  TimeB  of 
Bishop  Doyle'  (ISiSl),  was  much  more  sucr 
cessful,  and,  besides  nvin^  a  vivid  picture 
of  a  powerful  personality,  it  provides  a  use- 
ful contribution  to  Irish  nineteenth-century 
history. 

On  3  Nov.  1866  FitzPatrick  commenced 
a  series  of  letters  to  '  Notes  and  Queries,* 
•Who  wrote  the  Waverley  Novels P'  It 
was  a  weak  attempt  to  foster  a  charge  of 
unacknowledged  plagiarism  on  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  and  to  claim  for  the  novelist's  brotW, 
Thomas  Scott,  the  chief  credit  for  a  large 
part  of  the  fiimous  'Waverley  series;  but 
after  four  letters  had  appearad^he  editor 
declined  to  publish  any  more.  FitzPatrick 
continued  to  pursue  his  theoiy  with  perti- 
nacity, and  in  1866  published  his  material 
as  a  pamphlet.  It  reached  a  second  edition 
in  the  same  year.  His  hopeless  claim  in 
behalf  of  Thomas  Scott  was  repudiated  in  a 
letter  to  the  '  Times'  of  6  June  1857  by  the 
three  daughters  of  that  gentleman.  In  1869 
FitzPatrick  published  '  The  Friends,  Foes, 
and  Adventures  of  Lady  Morgan,'  and  in 
1860  'Lady  Morgan,  her  Career,  Literary 
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SndPerwmal; 'these  were  followed  ^ '  Anec- 
otal  Memoira  of  Archbishop  Whately' 
(1864). 

In  hia  *Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  or 
Notes  on  the  Oomwallis  Papers  *  (1869), 
'I^tzPatrick  first  Mt  upon  the  Tein  of  in- 
qdiry  which  he  afterwtrda  worked  with  con- 
spicuous success — ^thst  of  investigating  the 
ioDarhistoiToflrelaiid  before  the  union.  In 
1866,  in  *l%e  Sham  Squire,*  he  fbllowed  up 
the  alorr  of  Lord  Edmrd  Uti^erald's  b&- 
trayal.  TJpwaids  of  rixteen  thousand  copies 
'were  eold.  In  1867,  in '  Iidand  before  the 
Union,'  he  pnrsaed  lite  lame  subject ;  hut 
this  tolnme  iras  mndt  lam  snceessfuL  than 
its  predecessor.  It  contains,  however,  some 
cunoua  extracts  from  the  ptivatelyprinted 
diary  of  John  Scott,  first  lord  Glonmsll 

[q-v.] 

For  some  years  after  1867  FitxFatrich's 

{roductiveness  was  checked,  though  '  T^e 
.ife  and  Tidies  of  Dr.  L&nigan'  (1673)  and 
'The  Life  of  Father  Tom  Burke'  (1885) 
proved  that  he  had  not  abandoned  his  in- 
terest in  ecclesiastical  biography.  A  '  Life 
of  Charles  Lever,'  which  M>peared  In  1879, 
was  not  felicitous.  In  ISaSf  however,  he 
published  'The  Correspondence  of  Saoiel 
O^Connell,  with  his  Life  and  Times,'  a  work 
of  exceptional  value  and  importance.  It  was 
reviewed  by  Gladstone  in  the  *  Nineteenth 
Century*  (xxv.  149). 

^  EquaJly  valuable  as  a  eontribution  to 
history  was  his  '  Secret  Service  under  Ktt* 
(1892),  a  work  involving  in6nit6  labour 
among  the  Irish  State  Papers  of  the  period, 
and  displaying,  even  more  fully  than 
'The  Sham 'Squire,'  FttzFatrick's  detective 
skill  in  piecing  together  scattered  items  of, 
evidence.  This  was  FitzPatrick's  last  work 
of  importance.  In  1896,  shortly  before  his 
death,  he  published  anonymously '  Memories 
of  I^thar  £Jamea]  Bealy '  [q.  t.  Suppl.],  the 
mil-known  wit;  but  the  book  was  quite 
unworthy  of  its  subset,  partly  from  the 
difficulty  of  communicating  the  subtle  charm 
of  Healy's  personality  to  the  printed  page, 
4nd  partly  from  the  writer's  defective  sense 
of  humour.  '  A  History  of  the  Dublin  Ca- 
tholic Cemeteries,'  whicK  he  did  not  live  to 
complete,  was  published  after  his  death  by 
the  catholic  cemeteries  committee  in  1900. 

FitzPatrick  was  long  actively  interested 
in  the  work  of  the  Hoyal  Irish  Academy 
and  the  Royal  Dublin  Society.  In  1876 
he  was  appointed  honorary  professor  of 
liistory  at  the  Boysl  Bibemian  Academy  ot 
Arts.  Hia  book  on  0*Connell  won  tecogni- 
tion  at  Rome,  and  he  reedved  from  Pope 
Leo  XIII  the  insignia  of  the  order  of  at. 
Oregor^  the  OrfA(>   He  ^as  fiSfio  §9^o;ded 


the  honorary  degree  of  LL J),  hy  the  Royal 
University  of  Ireland.  He  served  twice  as 
high  sheriff  for  the  co.  Lon^ord.  Fits- 
P^ck  died  at  his  residence,  48  Fitzwil- 
liam  Square,  Dublin,  on  Christmas  eve, 
24  Dec.  1896,  after  a  short  illness. 

FitzPatrick's  labours  in  his  sjwdal  fl^d 
of  study  omstitute  a  serious  addition  to  lua- 
torieal  knowledge.  If  he  was  deficient  U 
good  taste,  he  waa  usually  &ir,  and  neva 
sought  to  suppress  the  fVeah  facta  that  ^ 
dtacoTered  because  they  did  not  happen  to  fit 
his  theory.  His  industry  was  immense,  but 
an  absolnte  incapacity  for  a^Ie  diaflgnras 
all  his  work. 

[Men  and  Women  of  the  Time,  189S ;  Aannal 
Bfcistw,  ISdfi  i  Fnnnan'a  Jonrnal,  se  Das. 
ISM.]  C.  L.  F. 

FLATMAN-,ELNATHAN  (1810-1880), 
jockey,  the  son  of  a  email  farmer,  was  horn 
at  HoltoD  St.  Mary  in  Suffolk  in  1810.  In 
1^5  he  walked  with  a  small  bundle  to  New- 
market and  begged  employment  of  William 
Cooper,  the  trainer,  a  request  conceded  upon 
the  mtareession  of  the  trainer's  wife,  who 
was  moved  to  compassion  b^  the  sornmftil 
appearance  of  the  punv  applicant.  He  was 
soon  promoted  to  ride  tnal&^  and  in  the 
Craven  Meeting  of  1839  rode  hori  l^etet't 
Golden  Hn,  in  a  race  won  by  Sam  Chifoev 
upon  Zinganee.  Among  the  masters  tm 
wnom  he  rode  while  in  Cooper's  Stable  were 
General  Peel,  Lord  Strafford,  Grevilla, 
Xiord  Jersey  (upoft  whose  Glencoe  he  won 
the  Goodwood  Cup  in  1834),  and  Lord 
Chesterfield.  Upon  the  latter's  Carew  hd 
won  the  Goodwood  Cup  in  18S7,  and  nexi 
year,  upon  the  same  owner's  Don  John,  cap- 
tured the  Doncaster  Cup.  In  1839  his  riding 
of  General  Gate's  Gibraltar  in  the  famous 
dead-heat  with  Gmmfix  for  the  Criterion 
established  his  reputation.  For  tlu  next 
twenty  yeara-~the  'Augustan  age  of  the 
British  turf '—his  path  having  been  cleared 
b^  the  premature  death  of  two  formidaUe 
nvals,  Arthur  Pavis  and  Patrick  Conolly — 
Flatman  was  perhaps  the  most  popular 
jockey  in  the  field.  In  1842  he  lode  for 
Lord  Gfeor^e  Bentinck,  and  during  the  next 
few  years  be  won  a  notable  series  of  suc- 
cesses for  Lord  Chesterfield  and  General 
Peel.  Upon  Peel's  Orlando  he  was  declared 
Derbj[  winner  (upon  the  disqualification  of 
Running  Rein)  in  1844,  but  his  greatest- 
triumph  was  the  winning  of  the  Doncast«r 
Cup  in  1660,  when  upon  Lord  Zetland'a 
Yoltigeur  he  compelled  tiia  F^finf;  Dutch- 
man (ridden  by  Murlow)  to  lover  his  colours 
for  the  only  time  m  Us  Drilliaait  career.  In 
^80     apored  |io  }m  th^i  '\0^  wipa, 
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cbding  tiha  Doncaster  St.  Legor  upon  Lwd 
GUMen's  Sur^Iee.  It  vas  not  until  1863 
tiiat  he  waa  '  headed'  by  Tmy  Wella  and 
fubsequently  by  Fordham.  In  1859  he  was 
thrown  TiolenUy  npon  Bath  racecourae  br 
the  ftU  ol  Lord  Ailasbur/a  Sodbuiy,  which 
he  roda  in  die  Biennial.  A  splintered  rib 
which  iderced  the  jockey's  lung  was  the 
consequence^  and  it  laid  the  seeda  of  a  rapid 
coasiimption.  ^at^an's  end  was  probably 
a«»Ierated  by  the  kick  which  be  received 

Stha  flist  dctober  Meeting  of  1859  from 
«  Buke  of*  Bedford's  Qoliwn  Fipnin.  He 
died  at  Newmarket  on  20  Auf  .  I80U,  leaving 
4  widow  and  five  dbilcben,  ana  was  buried  in 
All  Saints  churchyariL  Honest,  veiy  re- 
■erred,  not  at  all  gzaspinf  according  to  later 
standards,  Flatman  talked,  wrote,  and  nnder- 
rtood  his  masters  extremely  well.  At  first 
he  rode  little  over  Oat.,  and  during  his  prime 
78t.  8Ib.  He  excelled  in  riding  two-year- 
olds,  and  very  seldom  used  the  wliip ;  but 
^  owed  his  large  practice  to  a  steady  course 
of  good  ricung  and  good  conduct,  extend- 
ing over  many  years,  rather  than  to  any 

Sore  characteristic  qualities  of  jockeyahip. 
e  is  commonly  r^rred  to  by  sporting 
yritera  as '  Nat/ 

ruiustr.  London  TSews,  28  l(ay  1853  (por- 
traits); Sporting  TimeB.  25  July  1885;  Sport- 
ing Review,  1853  and  1860;  The  Druid's  Post 
ini  Paddock,  1856;  Kice'a  British  Turf,  i.  263 
Hq.  •  Boaae's  Ubdsm  English  Biography,  i. 
IMT-l  T.  3. 

'  FLETOHBIB,  BANISTER  (1833-1899), 
uchiteet  and  surveyor,  bom  m  1833,  was 
tlie  second  sou  of  Thomas  Fletcher.  He  waa 
privately  educated,  and  began  to  practise  as 
an  architect  at  New^astle-on-Tyneatthe  age 
of  twenty.  He  designed  and  erected  nume- 
rous wharves,  warehouses,  and  other  build- 
ings there.  In  1860  he  was  elected  an  as- 
sociate of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  and  in  1876  a  fellow.  About 
i&iO  he  c&me  to  London,  and  in  the  following 
year  published  a  work  on  *  Model  Houses 
far  the  Industrial  Classes'  (London,  8to)|  in 
Vhich  he  reviewed  the  defects  of  existmg 
ntodel  lodgii^  houses.  In  1875  he  was  ap- 
ycuntedcU^irict  surveyor  of  West  Newington 
part  of  Iftmbeth,  and  he  waa  also  one 
ii  the  surveyors  to  the  board  of  trade.  His 
joiacticB  as  a  surveyor  was  very  extensive, 
fud  his  aervioes  were  in  constant  demand  as 
witness,  wbitrator,  and  umpire.  Fletcher 
sai  in  pfriiament  in  the  liberal  interest  for 
qocth- west  Wiltshire  from  1885  to  1886.  In 
later  life  bis  sons,  Mr.Banister  Flight  Fletcher 
^nd  Hr.  Herbert  Phillips  Fletcher,  were  as- 
sociated wkh  ^im  in  his  architectural  prac- 
itf»,  J^n»  w  in  oongunction  with  them 


he  erected  numerona  ch^wls,  ackodB,  re- 
staurants, shop^  factories,  flats,  and  model 
dwellings.   In  1890  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  architecture  and  Imilding  con- 
struction at  King's  Collwe,  London,  and  in 
189^  he  was  elected  a  feUow.   He  secured 
considerable  support  from  the  Carpenters^  i 
Company,  of  which  he  was  master  in  1889, 1 
ot)taining  casts,  models,  drawings,  and  photo-  < 
graphs  for  the  benefit  of  the  students.  Partly  < 
at  Iiis  own  expense  he  fitted  up  an  archi- 1 
tectural  and  building  construction  refere&ce 
museum  at  the  college,  in  which  he  placed  his 
own  colIecti(m  of  laige  architectural  photo- . 
gra^isoftheprinclpalbuildingsofthaworld. ' 
In  1804  he  was  ^eaident  of  the  tent&  section 
of  the  international  congress  of  hygiene  andj 
demography  atBuda-Pesth,  and  oftheengi- 
neering  and  huildingf  construction  section  of 
the  British  Association  in  the  same  year. 

Fletcher  was  a  member  of  the  commrai 
council  of  the  city  of  London,  and  a  deputy' 
lieutenant  and  justice  of  the  peace  for  the 
county  of  London.  He  died  at  Hampstead 
on  5  July  1899.  In  1864  he  married  Hay, 
onlv  daughter  of  Charles  Hullipa.  By  her 
he  hod  two  sons. 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned 
Fletcher  waa  the  author  of:  1. '  Dil^da- 
tions :  a  Text-Book  for  Architects  and  Sur- 
veyors in  tabulated  form,'  1872,  8vb ;  5th 
edit.  1899. .  2.  'Compensations:  aTextrB<iok 
for  Surveyors  in  tabulated  form,'  London, 
1874,  8vo;  new  edit,  with  additional  chap- 
ters on  *  Valuation,' 1803.  3. 'Arbitrations: 
a  Text-Book  for  Surveyors  in  tabulated  forin/ 
London,  1876,  8to  ;  2nd  edit.  1893.  4.  'Quan- 
tities :  a  Text-Book  for  Surveyors  in  tabu- 
lated form,'  London,  1877,  8vo ;  6th  edit. 
1888.  5.  'Light  and  Air:  a  Text-Book  for 
Architects  and  Surveyors,'  Ix>ndon,  1870; 
8voi  3rd  edit.  1895.  6.  *  The  Metropolitan 
Building  Acts^' London,  1882,  8vo.  7. 'Th» 
Loudon  Building  Act,'  London,  1896,  8vo ; 
2nd  edit.  1696.  8  (^wlth  Mr.  B.  F.  Fletcher^. 
'A  History  of  Architecture,'  London,  189o, 
8vo  i  3rd  edit.  1897. 

[Journal  of  the  Boyal  Institute  of  British  Ar* 
ehitectft,  189S-9,  8rd  series,  vi.  638-5 ;  Men  and 
Women  of  the  Time.  18d9;  Builder,  1899,  IxxviU 
46,  68.]  E.  I.  C. 

FLOWER,  Sib  WILLIAM  HENRY 
(1831-1899),  director  of  the  Natural  History 
Museum,  London,  second  son  of  Fdwarq 
Fordham  Flower  [q.  T.]  of  Stratfprd-on- 
Avon,  was  bom  in  that  town  on  30  Nov. 
183L  He  was  educated  at  University  Col- 
lege, and  after  studying  medicine  and  sur- 
gery at  the  Middlesex  Hospital  he  graduated 
M.B.  at  London  University  in  18^.  While 
a  studient  h»  obtained  I>f,  Shaipey**  g(d4 
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medal  io  physioloBy  and  Professor  Grant's 
silver  medal  in  zooloffy.  His  life  as  a  medi- 
cal pi^itioner  was  hardly  b^n  when  be 
Tolunteered  in  1864  for  medical  service  in 
the  Russian  war.  Dorintr  the  campaign  he 
saw  active  serriee  in  tl»  field  aa  well  as 
hospital  practice  at  Scutari.  The  fatigues  of 
the  war  caused  a  temporary  break-down  of 
health,  and  led  him  to  return  home  and 
retire  J^rom  the  anny.  Theoffice  of  assistant- 
surgeon  coupled  with  the  duties  of  lecturer 
upon  anatomy  and  curator  of  the  museum 
at  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  conferred  ufwn 
him  soon  after  bis  return,  led  him  to  divide 
his  time  between  surgery  and  comparative 
anatomy.  During  that  period  he  wrote  bis 
only  works  upon  sui^ry,  consisting  of  an 
article  in  Holmes's  'System  of  Surgery,' and 
a  handbook  entitied  'DiiLgnms  of  the  Nerves 
of  the  Human  Body'  (London,  1861,  fol.; 
3rd  ed.  1881,  4to;  translated  iato  French  in 
1888,  and  into  Italian  in  1890). 

Beyond  a  few  papers  published  at  this 
perliM,  Flower's  zoological  work  hardly  be- 
gan until  his  appointment  in  1861  to  the 
post  of  curator  ofthe  Hunterian  museum  at 
the  Hoyal  College  of  Surgeons.  From  that 
date  he  b^an  to  contribute  largely  and  fre- 
quently to  the '  Proceedings '  and  *  Transac- 
tions '  of  the  Royal  and  Zoological  Societies. 

Prom  1861  to  1884  Flower  was  curator  of 
the  College  of  Surgeons  museum.  During 
that  long  period  he  contributed  greatly  to 
the  extension  of  that  unrivalled  collection 
of  anatomical  preparations.  The  duty  of 
collecting  and  arranging  the  materials  ac- 
quired for  display  led  to  the  production  of  a 
'iOag  series  of  memoirs  upon  vertebrate, 
almost  entirely  mammalian,  anatomy.  These 
memoirs  served  as  the  baais  of  Flower's 
'  Osteology  of  the  Mammalia,'  published  in 
1870.  After  the  retirement  in  1800  of 
Thomas  Heniy  Huxley  [q.v.  Suppl.],  Flower 
was  in  1870  appointed  to  the  additional 
ofSce  of  Huntenan  professor  of  comparative 
anatomy  and  physiolt^  at  the  College  of 
Surgeons.  During  the  tenure  of  that  pro- 
fessorship he  expounded  the  collections  to 
scientific  audiences;  one  of  bis  best-known 
aeries  of  lectures  was  upon  the  digestive 
dfluit  of  the  mammalia. 

Flowei's  oflScial  connection  with  the  Zoo- 
Itvical  Sodety,  which  ended  only  with  his 
life,  was  initiated  hy  his  election  to  the 
council  in  J862.  He  served  continuously 
until  1869,  and  after  the  expiration  of  a  year 
was  nominated  a  vice-president.  Retiring  in 
1876  he  was  re-elected  to  the  council  (again 
asavice-president) inl876.  Aflerthedeath 
of  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale  Flower  was 
flleetetf  preudent  of  the  society  on  6  Feb. 


1 879.  This  office  he  occupied  until  his  death, 
having  thus  held  the  presidency  for  twenty 
years,  a  period  only  exceeded  by  one  former 
president  (the  Ean  of  Derby),  and  then 
one  year  only.  Much  of  flower's  lusnn 
was  devoted  to  the  affiurs  of  the  Zoological 
Society;  urbane  and  businesslike,  he  was 
seldom  absent  from  the  chair  at  the  so- 
ciety's meetings,  and  every  detail  of  its 
busmess — whether  scientific  or  financial— 
was  thoroughly  explored  by  him. 

Flower  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Koyal 
Society  in  1864.  He  served  three  periods 
on  the  council  of  this  society,  viz.  1868-70, 
1876-78,  and  1884-0.  He  was  also  for  a 
period  a  vice-president.  The  society 
awarded  him  a  royal  medal  in  1882. 

On  the  retirement  of  Sir  lUchard  Owen 
[q,  T.]  in  1884,  Flower  suoceedad  him  aa 
director  of  the  Natural  History  Hnsenm. 
To  this  important  post  he  Inoiulit  experi- 
ence and  initiative^  and  he  has  oeen  justly 
pronounced  '  an  originator  and  inventor  in 
museum  work.'  Both  sides  of  the  museum 
— the  popular  as  well  as  the  scientific — 
were  industriously  cultivated  by  him.  The 
collection  of  animals  for  the  scientific  worker 
was  developed,  and  students  of  the  rich 
material  contained  in  the  national  collec- 
tion were  encouraged.  Flower  very  properly 
felt,  however,  that  the  duty  of  a  curator  of  a 
great  national  institution  was  also  to  teach 
the  non-Bcientific  public;  he  accordingly 
formed  a  large  collection,  which  was  dis- 
played in  the  central  haU  of  the  museum 
with  a  view  to  illustrating  the  mun  facta  of 
zoology  and  botany.  This  admirable  selec- 
tion of  specimens  remains  to  attest  his  un- 
usual competence  as  a  museum  director. 
The  main  idea  in  the  collection,  intended  tot 
the  guidance  of  tiie  uninstructed  public,  is 
the  *  interest  and  beauty  of  each  specimen 
selected  for  the  public  eye,'  and  the  careful 
avoidance  of  distracting  attention  by  the 
multiplication  and  crowding  of  objecta. 
As  much  as  possible  is  shown  by  a  single 
preparation,  and  no  detail  of  mounting, 
tiacKground!,  or  lettering  was  too  trivial  for 
elaborate  consideration.  The  'Index  Col- 
lection'— as  it  has  been  termed — is  an 
effective  text-book  of  comparative  anatomy, 
beautifully  illustrated  by  the  actual  objects, 
and  elucidated  sufficient  enlataatoiy 
labels.  The  remains  of  extinct  forma  am 
often  placed  in  juxtaposition  to  their  living 
relatives,  and  the  unnatural  divorce  of  re- 
cent and  fossil  animals,  which  is  commonly 
inevitable  in  museums,  is  here  avoided. 

Flower  was  not  in  a  literal  sense  a  teaclm 
of  zool(»ry.  He  trained  no  pupils  in  research, 
nor  did  be— save  in  aarly  oays  u  leotanr  9,% 
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the  Middleaex  Hospital— ground  students  in 
the  rudiments  of  his  science,  but  he  was  an 
occasional  exponent,  and  the  collections 
which  he  fostered  or  initiated  offer  ad- 
mirable opportunities  of  study. 

Flower  sachieTements  won  him  many  dis- 
tinctions. He  was  an  honorair  LL.D.  of 
Dublin  and  Edinburgh,  and  D.GX.  of  Dur- 
ham UuiTersitr.  He  presided  over  both  the 
sool<»ncid  and  anthropological  sections  of 
the  British  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  and  in  1889  was  elected 
president  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Newcastle  meeting.  The  address  which  he 
gave  on  that  occasion  related  to  the 
management  of  museums  and  to  '  museum 
policy '  in  general.  He  was  also  honorary 
memoer  of  many  foreign  learned  societies 
and  institutions,  and  obtained  those  coveted 
distinctions,  the  corresponding  membership 
of  the  Institute  of  France,  and  the  Prussian 
order, '  Pour  le  M6rite.'  He  was  made  aOJ3. 
in  1887  and  a  K.C.B.  in  1893. 

Failing  health  compelled  flower  to  retire 
from  the  directorahip  of  the  Natural  History 
Museum  in  1898,  and  he  died  on  1  July 
1899  at  his  house  in  Stanhope  Gardens, 
London ;  he  was  cremated  at  Woking  on  the 
6th,  and  his  remains  were  interred  at  Stone, 
Buckinghamshire.  He  married,  in  1868, 
Georgiana  Itosetta,  daughter  of  Admiral 
William  Henry  Smyth  [q.  v.],  who  survived 
him  with  three  sons  and  three  daughters.  A 
portrait  by  the  Chevalier  Schmidt  of  Berlin 
IS  in  the  possession  of  Lady  Flower,  and  a 
bast  has  been  placed  in  the  Natural  History 
Museum. 

Although  a  convinced  adherent  of  Darwin 
and  of  Wallace's  theory  of  evolution  by 
natural  selection,  Flower  did  not  occupy 
himself  much  with  the  theoretical  part  of 
his  subject,  save  to  expound  its  ^neralities 
in  ad^essea.  He  is  not  assocmted  with 
any  original  contributions  to  the  philosophy 
of  zoology.  His  original  work,  however,  is 
hotii  abundant  and  solid.  No  anatomist  was 
more  careful  in  iec(»diiig  new  facts.  lafei^ 
enees  from  obsenred  fact  are  not  frequent  in 
his  memoirs ;  hence  his  work  will  probably 
needUttlecorrection.  '  Caution  and  reticence 
in  generalisation  distinguish  all  Flower's 
scientific  writings.' 

The  actual  investigations  undertaken  by 
Flower  relate  almost  exclusively  to  the  mam- 
malia, including  man;  and  the  new  facts  he 
diacovexed  about  their  anatomy  were  very 
numerousandof  the  highest  value.  The  two 
moat  lalient  memoifs  which  we  owe  to  his 
tewarches  concern  the  maraupiala  and  the 
numotnmata.  Flower  was  the  first  todemon- 
itnta  that  Che  marsupials  (kangaroos,  wom- 


bats, &c.)  departed  from  the  arrangemenfc 
found  in  other  mammals  in  that  they  possess 
throughout  life  a  dentition  of  which  but  a 
single  tooth  'is  changed.  This  discovery  has 
been  abundantly  conBrmed.  It  served  at 
the  time  to  separate  the  pouch-bearing 
maxsapials  from  other  mammals ;  hnt  the 
interval  has  been  sinoe  to  some  extent  filled 
np.  In  the  monotremata  he  showed  that 
the  brain  of  echidna  possessed  the  four.optic 
lobes  of  other  mammals,  and  that  these  egg- 
laying  quadrupeds  were  so  far  unlike  taa 
lower  vertebrata.  He  thus  asusted  in  the 
consolidation  of  the  group  mammalia,  and 
helped  to  dispose  of  the  idea  that  these 
creatures  were  to  be  looked  upon  as  forming 
a  group  totally  apart  from  the  mammals.  In 
the  same  rank,  or  nearly  so,  may  perhaps  be 
mentioned  some  of  his  many  contributions 
to  the  structure  of  the  bram  of  opes  and 
lemurs.  In  '  Observations  on  the  Posterior 
Lobes  of  the  Quadrumana,'  published  in  the 
'Philosophical  Transactions'  for  1862,  he 
showed,  at  the  time  that  the  controversy 
was  n^ing  as  to  the  difierences  between 
the  bram  of  apes  and  of  man,  that  certain 
supposed  differences  between  men  ai^  i^es 
did  not  exist.  The  investigations  upon  the 
brain  of  the  lemurs  (Trans.  Zool.  8oc  1863) 
helped  to  show  that  those  animals  were 
really  to  be  placed  in  the  same  great  group 
as  that  which  contains  the  monkeys  and 
man.  The  brain  indeed  was  a  favourite  subr 
ject  of  his  investigation,  and  many  animals 
of  diverse  groups  were  studied  by  him. 

Flower's  contributions  to  scientific  litera- 
ture of  less  general  importance  deal  with  a 
great  variety  of  mammalian  types ;  their 
aim  was  more  zoolopcal  than  morpholo- 
gical. He  attempted  to  delineate  accur 
rately  the  structure  of  a  large  series  of 
animals,  whose  structure  was,  at  the  time 
that  he  wrote,  either  unknown  or  little 
known,  as  well  as  to  seize  upon  facts  whicli 
appeared  to  form  a  secure  basis  for  classifi- 
cation. Two  of  his  most  important  memoirs 
of  the  latter  kind  ore  those  relating  to  the 
classification  of  the  camivora  (Proc.  Zool, 
Soc,  1896),  and  of  the  rhinoceroses  {ibt 
1875),  In  these  memoirs  a  large  number 
of  facts  are  reviewed,  and  the  arrangement 
of  the  members  of  the  groups  inter  ae  de- 
duced from  the  material  deaciibed.  The 
results  arrived  at  have  been  largely  adopted 
by  the  writers  of  handbooks,  though  the 
Talidity  of  the  conclusions  in  the  ease  of  the 
camivors  has  been  to  some  extoit  weakened 
by  tiie  eonnderation  of  extinct  forms. 
Another  important  memoir  of  a  like  sccme 
was  that  ^vcm  the  arransemeiit  of  the  orde^ 
edentata  Qb.  1882)|  which  displayed  tli4| 
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ftatlor  at  his  best;  in  a  really  masterly 
mrrey  of  the  facts  Flower  put  forward,  more 
elwly  and  suocinctly  than  bad  been  done 
Iwfon,  the  xeasoiu  for  iepatating  the  Amerir 
can  edentatee  from  tbeit  auppoaed  Asiatic 
and  African  allies. 

.  Florfer's  mies  of  memoiza  upon  tbe 
^ales  forma  one  of  the  most  enduring 
iDODuments  to  his  industnr.  At  the  time 
-when  he  took  up  the  stttd^  of  this  group 
there  were  but  few  anatomists  engaged  in 
tbit  stadv,  which  moreorer  was  hampered 
t>y  lack  01  material  in  many  museums.  In 
carrying  out  these  researches  Flower  visited 
and  reported  upon  the  collections  in  many 
maseums  in  Europe,  and  neglected  no  chance 
of  obserring  the  stranded  monsters  ae  often 
as  that  could  be  done  upon  our  own  coasts. 
Of  these  memoirs  the  most  important  are 
periiapa  hi^  account  of  the  httle-known 
Beraidius  (TVonr.  Zool.  Soc.  187H),  a 
siphioid  Itnin  from  the  sboree  of  New  Zea- 
land. Hie  elaborate  account  of  the  osteolt^ 
of  the  cachalot  established  among  other 
things  Ae  great  probability  of  there  being 
but  a  single  vpecies  of  sperm  whale  of  world- 
wide range  (ib.  1669).  He  discovered  for 
the  first  time  the  rudiment  of  a  tibia  in  the 
torqual,  thus  showing  that  this  whale,  like 
its  ally  the  'right'  whale,  is  a  less  de- 
generate creature  in  this  respect  than  many 
toothed  whales  where  there  is  no  trace  at  aU 
of  an  actual  hind  limb,  the  supporting  girdle 
stone  being  left.  A  long  paper  on  the 
characters  and  classification  of  the  delphi- 
nidge  (Proe.  Zool.  Soc.  1883)  is  the  most 
important  of  Flower's  classificatory  papers 
upon  the  cetacea.  Its  conclusions  hare  been 
nniTersally  adopted  by  subsequent  writes. 
In  addition  to  the  novel  facts  contained  in 
the  papers  c|UOted,  Flower  inTestisated  and 
increased  existing  knowledge  of  right  whales 
androrqualsfi*.1864),hyperoodon(t6. 1882), 
toesoplodon  (Trans.  Zool.  Soc.  1878),  the  re- 
markable American  freshwater  forms  ioia 
andpontoporia(t&.1860),the  Chinese  dolphin 
(»&.  1880),  the  common  dolphin,  the  'gram- 
pus,' and  some  other  species.  In  fine  it  may 
be  s^d  that  no  one,  except  the  absolute 
pioneers  of  investigation  into  the  anatomy 
of  whales,  when  everything  was  new,  has 
I  Increased  our  knowledge  of  the  group  more 
Itfaan  flower.  He  is  fitly  represented  in  the 
•  whale-room  of  the  museum  over  which  he 
^treuded  byasplendid  series  of  both  skeletons 
land  plaster  casts  illustrating  the  forms  of 
I  these  ereaturesj  casts  which  he  himself  ori{^- 
I  Dated  and  earned  out  in  detail. 
'  As  to  Flower's  other  loologica!  work,  two 
iaemoirs,  one  upon  the  panda,  seluruB  fulgens, 
koA  tte  other  upon  thn  aardvark,  proteles 


cristatus,  caU  for  special  mention,  Thea^ 
are  models  of  what  sucli  work  should  be. 
The  extreme  care  in  the  description,  and  tbe 
illustration  by  appropriate  woodcnta  of  tl^s 
facta  and  structure  of  these  at  the  time 
(JProe.  Zpol  Soe.  1869  and  1670)  little-known 
caniivora  ahow  Flower  at  his  best,  as  does 
also  the  memoir  upon  the  musk  deer  (19. 
1876).  Papers  upon  such  extinct  types  aa 
the  remarkable  ancylopod,  homalodonto- 
therinm  (Phil.  Trans.  IS'H),  byeenarctoe 
( Quart.  Joum.  Geot.  Soc.),  and  the  Sirenian 
halitberiam  (id.  1874),  illustrate  tbe  care  bs 
bestowed  upon  the  extinct  members  of  the 
order  which  be  selected  for  study. 

In  authropolo^  Flower  did  much  work, 
the  value  of  which  was  shown  by  the  fact 
that  he  was  from  1883  to  1886  president  of 
tbe  Anthropolc^ical  Institute,  and  more 
than  once  president  of  tbe  anthropologic^ 
section  of  the  British  Association.  His 
principal  memoirs  concern  the  ostec^ogy  of 
the  f^ians  and  of  the  Andaiuaneee;  a  num- 
ber at  his  more  general  contributions  to 
anthropology  are  reprinted  in  No.  6  below. 

His  principal  publications  other  than 
memoirs  in  the  '  Transactions '  of  the  RoyaA 
Zoological  and  other  learned  societies,  and 
his  articles  on  '  Mammalia,* '  Lemur,'  *  Lion,* 
&c,  in  9tb  ed.  of '  EucyclopssdiaBritaQnica/ 
are:  1.  '  An  Introduction  to  the  Osteology  of 
the  Mammalia,'  London,  1870,  8yoi  3rd  ed. 
(revised  with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Gadow), 
1885.  2. '  Catalogue  of  Specimens  illustrate 
ing  tbe  Osteology  and  Development  of  Verte- 
brate Animals  Kecent  and  ITxtinct.  Part  i. : 
Man,'1880.  S..' Fashion  in  Deformity,' Na- 
ture Series,  1861.  4.  'Hie  Hbrae:  a  Stiidj 
in  Natural  History/1890.  S.  'An  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Study  of  Harinmals  livinff  and 
Extinct'  (with  Mr.  Lydekker),  1691. 
6.  '  Eways  on  Museums  and  other  Subjects,' 
1898. 

[Times,  Sand  S  Jaly  1899  ;  E.  Raj  Lankw^ 
tet  ID  Nature,  IS  Julv  1899  ;  W.  C.  M'lntosh'* 
obituary  notice  in  Vear-book  of  the  Boy«l 
Society,  1901,  p.  205;  memoir  by  C.  J.Comish, 
1904,  with  bibliography.]  F.  E.  B. 

FOOTE,  LYDIA  (1844  f'-1892),  actres^ 
whose  real  name  was  Lydia  Alice  Legge, 
was  a  niece  of  Mary  Anne  Keeley  [g.  v. 
Suppl.]  She  made,  her  first  appearance  at 
tbe  Lyceum  on  1  April  1652  as  Edward^  a 
child,  in  '  A  Chain  of  Events.'  She  "wai 
subsequently  at  SsdWs  Wells,  the  Ti6tori<i; 
and  at  Manchester,  and  made  her  first  aop^ir- 
ance  at  the  Olympic,  81  Aug.  1863,  replacing 
Miss  Kate  Sanlle  as  May  Edwards  in  tKe 
'  Ticket-of-Leave  Man.'  On  1  Tfov.  1864 
she  was  the  original  Enid  Gry^dd  in  Toin 
Taylor's  *  Hidden  Hand '  ('  L'Aiente  ^.  StA 
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lud  an  orinDalpurt,  Mlas  Haiwnve,  In  Tay- 
lor's *■  BettUag  Daj '  on  4  March  18«^1b^ 
Mn.  Fea11ien«y  in  '  ETOrybody'a  friend,' 
Maria  in  <  Twelfth  Night,'  Clam  Vernon  in 
Willrie  Colltng'g  *  Frozen  Beep,'  and  somis 
original  parts  in  burieeque.  At  tlie  Prinoe  of 
Walee's,  Tottenham  Strset,  she  made,  d  April 
1867,  her  ffreat  triumph  as  Esther  Eccles  in 
Bob^taon^a  <  Owte'  (7Vnu»,  11  April  1867), 
was  on  2i  Dee.  the  oriMnal  Imj  Selina 
BaSletieliet  in  Bomioann^B '  How  •he  Iotbb 
him.'  and  on  16  Feb.  1668  the  fint  Amanda 
in  Bobertetm'e  <  Hay/  At  the  Holbom  tm 
8  Sept.  she  played  tlie  twin  sistan  Onddoek 
in  Bnon's  <  Blow  for  Blow.'  At  the  Globe, 
m  mTon*B  '  Minnie,'  29  Match  1869,  she 
wa8MiinieVauffhaa,Bnd  183ept.^ehm>uw 
of  Bobert«o9'8  *  Frog^esa.'  At  the  Globe  on 
10  Feb.  1870  she  wa«  Philomel  in  Mr. 
Craven's  'Fhitomel,'  and  at  the  Holbom, 
1  Oct.,  the  heroine  of  Seftan  Parry's '  Odds,' 
and  6  Dec  Madame  d'Artiffnes  in  Bouci- 
cault's  *Jenbei.'  lb  1673  she  was  at  the 
Gaiety,  where  she  played  Mary  Thomberry 
in*Jdin  Bull,'  and  was,  S  March  1873,  at 
^  IMnce  of  Wafaa's  the  firsc  Ann  SQTeeter 
io  Wilkie  OolliBi^e  'Man  and  Wile.'  At 
the  Friqcee^s  ahe  wu  Rnth  in  the  '  Lan- 
cashire Lass,'  and  90  Hatch  1876,  at  the 
Adelphi,  Smilce  in  *  Nidbolas  Nicklebjr.'  On 
80  Oct.  she  was  Little  iSra'ly  in  a  reviTal  of 
tlkopece  ao  named.  At  the  St.  Jamea's  she 
pla/ad  Gnue  Harhaway  in  '  London  Ahu- 
mace,'  and  tt  the  Adelphi  Helen  in  the 
'  Hb&diback '  to  the  Julia  of  Lilian  Adelaide 
Nwltoa  [(}.T.]  in  1679.  At  the  former 
house  on  6  Jan.  1877  she  was  the  first  Anna 
in  thb  '  DantBCheffa  ; '  at  the  latter,  30  Sept. 
1879,  the  first  Midge  in  Boucicault's  '  Res- 
cued,'and  faad,2l  Oct.  1880,  an  original  part 
iaBouoicault's'O'Dowd.'  On  5  Aug.  1881, 
at  Dnuy  Lane,  she  played  an  original  part 
in 'Fluok' by  Pettitt  and  Harris.  She  also 
tnok  part  at  the  Adelphi  in  many  rerivala. 
She  died  of  canow  at  Broadataire  30  May 
1B9S.  Miss  Foote  was  a  good  actress  and 
nwsessed  of  remarkable  pathos.  Her  Esther 
jQCcIee  ia  '  Caste '  a^d  her  Anna  in  the 
'Daniacheffs'  could  not  easily  hare  been 
ffttrpassed. 

[Pemonalkoowledga;  Paaeoe'sDramaUcLiMt; 
QcOtt  and  Howard's  ftlaaeliHid ;  Dntton  Cook's 
iNig^  at  the  Flap;  Sunday  Tiaies,  vaxi,aaB 
yean;  BoIUngAaad'a  Gaietjr  CbtooidesJ 

J.  K. 

FOBBGS,  ARCHIBALD  (1888-1900), 
war  GOrre^ndent,  the  son  <d  Lewis  Wil- 
liam Fwhas,  DJ).  (rf.  1864),  miaiBter  of 
Bohann,  Bajoiffehiie,  by  his  second  wife, 
Mizabeth,  dai^ktmr  of  Archibald  Yotmg 
jLwUe  of  Kuunvie,  was  htm  in  MoravshizB 


18S8.  After  studying  at  the  ^fiivmi^ 
of  Aberdeen  from  1854  to  1867,  he  went  to 
E^nbuivfa,  and  after  hearing  a  coarse  of 
lectures  oy  (Sir^  William  Howard  Russell, 
the  famous  o(»rreBpondent,  he  enlisted  in  the 
royal  dra^foone.  While  still  a  trooper  'he 
began  wnttng  for  the  *  Morning  Star,'  and 
succeeded  in  getting  eereral  pampers  on  tafll- 
tary  subjects  accented  by  the  <GoraUU 
Magarine.'  On  leaving  the  army  in  1867  he 
stairted  and  ran  with  very  little  ext«iial  aid 
a  wediW  journal  e^led  the  'London  Scots- 
mui '  (1867-71).  Hia  chance  aa  a  Jounudktt 
came  when  in  Be^mbw  1870  he  was  daa- 
patched  to  the  Mege  of  Mete  by  the  '  Morn- 
ing Advertiser '  (from  whiob  paper,  howeTer, 
hia  Mrrices  were  transferred  after  a  short 
period  to  the  'Daily  News').  In  all  the 
previous  reports  irom  battlefields  compara- 
tivelv  sparing  use  had  been  made  of  the  tel&- 
graph.  Forbea  laments  his  own  supinenessm 
ttte  matter  of  wiring  full  detaib  from  thesoeae 
of  operations.  But  the  intensity  of  compet-v 
tion  rapidly  developed  the  longwar  telegtradi 
during  the  autumn  of  1870,  and  no  one  con- 
tributed more  effectively  to  this  result  dian 
Forbee.  He  witnessed  many  of  the  eren^  of 
the  airtumn  canrawgn  and  enteted  Fkris  with 
the  Fmsaiana  (wiui  irfiom  he  eetab&had 
excellent  relations)  on  1  March  1871.  On 
this  occasion  he  was  nearly  drowned  in  a 
Parisian  fountain  as  a  German  spy  by  an 
enthusiastic  Frendi  mob.  He  managed  to 
arrive  first  in  England  with  his  account  of 
the  Prussian  entry.  Two  months  later  he 
returned  to  Paris  and  witnessed  the  horrors 
of  the  commune  with  the  ttaw  /rvid  for 
which  he  became  celebrated.  In  1878  he 
represented  the  '  Daily  News'  at  the  Vienna 
exhibition;  subsequoitly  he  saw  figfatinff  in 
Sptun,  bot^  with  the  Cariiste  aiid 
opponents;  and  in  1875  he  accompanied  the 
Prince  of  Wales  on  hia  visit  to  India.  In 
1876  he  was  wi^  Tdiemai^  and  the  Sua- 
sian  volnnteem  -in  Servia.  In  1877  he  wit- 
nessed  the  Rnanan  invasion  of  Turkey,  and 
on  33  Auff.  was  presented  to  Alexan^r  II 
at  Gromic  otuden  as  the  bearer  of  important 
news  from  the  Sdiipka  Pass.  On  this  occa- 
sion the  emperor  conferred  upon  lum  the 
order  of  St.  Stanislaus  for  his  aervicee  to  the 
Russian  soldiers  before  Plevna.  Daring  1878, 
after  a  flying  visit  to  Cyprus,  he  lectured  in 
England  upon  the  Roaso-TuiUsh  war.  In 
1878-9  he  went  out  to  Afghanistan,  uid 
accompanied  the  Khyber  Pass  force  to  Jel- 
lalabad.  From  A^banistan  he  went  to 
Muidalay  and  had  udjerriews  with  King 
Theebaw,  In  1880  he  was  with  Lortl 
Chehneftnd  in  the  Zala  war.  On  6  Julr, 
after  the  vjctorr  of  ITlimA,      zode  110 
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inilei  to  Landman's  Drift  in  twenty  Iiouts. 
Two  days  after  hia  aniral  there  he  amazed 
in  a  state  of  utter  exhaustion  before  Fieter- 
maritibuTg;,  having  ridden  bj  way  of  Lady- 
smith  and  Elstcourt,  on  additional  170  mileSj 
in  thirty-five  hours.  The  news  of  Ulundi 
first  reached  Enghmd  through  his  sffency,  he 
having  completely  outpaced  the  official  des- 
patch rider.  He  put  in  a  claim  for  the 
war  medal  on  the  strength  of  this  piece  of 
serrioe,  but  the  request  was  refused  with 
scant  courtesy  by  the  war  office.  Some  of 
his  criticisms  of  Lord  Chelmsford  were  held 
in  certain  quarters  to  have  been  unneces- 
sarily oBfeosive.  Forbes  had  seen  war  prac- 
.  ticaliy  illustrated  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe, 
and  he  had  oatgxown  any  semblance  or  diffi- 
dence in  pasnng  judgment  upon  difiicult 
military  operations. 

Forties  had  already  published  several 
volumes  of  '  Daily  News '  war  correspon- 
dence. That  relating  to  1870-1  was  widely 
circulated.  During  nis  later  ^ars  he  col- 
lected a  quantity  of  bis  various  material  and 
pablished  it  in  book  form.  In  1864,  upon 
the  occasion  of  Gordon's  mission  to  the 
Sudan,  he  brought  out  a  tolerable  sketch  of 
hia  career,  'Chinese  Gordon'  (13th  edit. 
1886).  This  was  followed  by  a  volume  of 
military  sketches  and  tales,  'Barracks, 
Bivouacs,  and  Battles' (1891),  and  a  brief 
tableau  of '  The  A^han  Wars '  of  1839  and 
1879  (189^  8to).  Then  came  a  veraon  of 
Hdtke'a  •  fVanco-Oennan  War '  ('  revised  by 
A.  Forbes,'  1883),  and  <  The  Great  War  of 
189-,'  a  cleveriy  written  forecast,  in  which 
Forbes  collaborated  with  a  number  of  other 
experts  and  special  correspondents,  such  as 
AcuairaIPhilipHow&rdColomb[q.v.Suppl.], 
Colonel  (Sir)  Frederick  Maurice,  and  otliers. 
In  189fi  appeared  the  best  volume  of  Forbes's 
autobiographical  sketches,  'Memories  and 
-Studies  of  War  and  Pesce.*  In  this  ho 
claimed,  among  *  The  Soldiers  I  have  known,' 
Wilhelm  I,  Moltke,  General  Grant,  Sher- 
man, Lord  Napier  of  Magdala,  Skobeleff, 
Osman  Fsshft,  Sir  Hedvers  Duller,  and  Lords 
Wolseley  and  Roberts.  His  readiness  to 
prophesy  no  less  tluin  to  judge  suggests  a 
rashness  in  forming  opinions,  iuseparahle 
perhaps  from  the  profession  that  he  fol- 
lowed; but  he  has  some  good  stories,  such 
OS  the  one  of  General  Sfcobeleff  arresting  his 
iather  (a  miserly  parent)  for  reporting  him- 
self in  undress  uniform.  In  1896  Forbes  col- 
laborated in  two  handsome  but  ill-arranged 
quarto  volumes  of  'Battles  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,'  and  in  the  same  yearpub- 
lished  his  historical  record  of  '  lite  Black 
Watch.'  In  1698  he  committed  to  the  press 
<t  supoficiol         oi  Napoleon  III'  (with 


portraits),  based  to  a  lai;ge  extent  xtfoa  die 
*  Life '  by  Blanchaid  Jerrold.  Previous  1hi>- 
graphies  by  Forbes  of  similar  calibre  were 
those  of  the  '  Emperor  William  '  [I]  (1689), 
'Havelock'  (1690),  and  'Colin  Campbell, 
Lord  Clyde'  (1896,  'Men  of  Action'  sense). 

After  a  life  of  perilous  adventure,  Forbes 
died  peacefully  at  Clarence  Terrace,  Kegent's 
Park,  on  30  March  1900,  and  he  wss  buried 
in  the  Allenvale  cemetery,  near  Aberdeen. 
He  left  a  widow,  Louisa,  daughter  of  Mont- 
gomery Cunningham  Meigs,  a  military  en- 
gineer and  brigadier-general  in  the  service  of 
the  United  States.  A  portrait  is  prefixed  to 
his  'Memories  and  Studies'  (1895).  A  ta- 
blet with  a  medallion  portrait  was  placed 
in  the  crypt  of  St.  Faults  Cathedral. 

[Hew  Scott's  Fasti  Eeelesin  Scotii^nn,  iii* 
220;  Times,  81  Hsreh  1900;  Daily  News, 
31  March  1000;  IHiuArated  Londoa  News, 
7  April  1900  (portrait);  Hen  and  Women  of 
the  Tim^  Idth  edit.  1809;  Yates's  Heedlso- 
ttons ;  Works  in  Brit.  Museum  Library.] 

T.S. 

FORBES,  JOHN  (1710-1769),  brigadier, 
born  in  1710,  was  a  son  of  Colonel  John 
Forbes  of  Pittencrieff,  co.  Fife.  'In  his 
younger  days  be  was  bred  to  the  profession 
of  physic ;  but  early  ambitious  of  the  mili- 
tary character  he  purchased  into  the  rc^- 
ment  of  Scots  Greys,  where  by  repeated 
purchases  and  faithful  services  he  arrived  to 
the  rank  of  lienteiiant-colonel'(6iw^<ilfam< 
ztae,  xxi.  273)  on  S9  Nov.  1750.  He  had 
readied  thtf  tank  in  the  army  on  90  Bee. 
1745.  He  was  aide-de-camp  to  Sir  James 
Campbell,  who  commanded  the  British 
cavalry  at  Fontenoy ;  and  before  the  battle 
Forbes  was  sent  to  Brigadier  Ingoldsby  to 
point  out  where  his  attack  was  to  be  made. 
He  was  present  with  his  regiment  at  Lalfoldt, 
and  was  sent  by  Sir  John  Ligonier  to  inform 
the  Doke  of  Ouoiberland  that  the  French 
were  about  to  attack.  He  was  employed  ss 
quartermaster-^neral  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  war. 

He  was  given  the  colonelcy  of  the  17th 
foot  on  25  Feb.  1757.  Soon  afterwards  he 
was  sent  to  America  as  adjutant-general, 
and  on  28  Dec.  he  was  appointed  a  brigadier 
there.  In  the  plan  of  operaUons  §ar  1768 
he  was  chafed  with  the  capture  of  Fort 
Vu  Quesne,  which  the  French  had  built  on 
the  Ohio,  and  against  which  Braddock  had 
failed  so  disastrously  in  1755.  He  arrived 
at  Philadelphia  at  the  end  of  April,  but  had 
to  wait  there  for  troops  and  stores  till  the 
beginning  of  July.  His  force  consisted  of 
Montgomery'sHighlander8,reckoned  at  1,400 
men,  400  men  of  the  Royal  Americans  (now 
King's  Royal  Rifle  Corps),  ud  40  artiUerf- 
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maoi  witlt  ■bmt  6,000  ptorinoulB.  The 
kttet  he  daacribed  u  with  a  fsw  exceptions 
'  aa  extmna  bad  eoUectint  of  broken  inn- 
ke^era,  hone  jookeys,  and  Indian  tradera  * 
(to  Pitt,  6  Sept.),  but  ther  turned  out 
better  than  he  expected.  The  Virginians 
were  commanded  bjr  George  Washington. 

In  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  'Washiog- 
ton  (Spabks,  ii.  300),  whose  behaviour 
Forbee  regarded  as '  nowars  like  a  soldier,' 
he  decided  not  to  follow  Braddock's  route, 
but  to  out  a  fresh  road  through  western 
Pennsylvania,  across  the  AUeghanies.  His 
plan  was  to  advance  hj  steps,  making  a 
stockaded  camp  and  blockhouse  at  everT 
for^  miles,  and  bringing  up  a  fortnights 
snpplies  to  it  before  he  moved  on.  lie 
maan  a  treaty  with  the  Gherokees,  and 
hoped  that '  their  cou«ns,  the  Highlanders,* 
would  have  a  good  effect  upon  them,  but 
many  of  tiie  Indians  deserted  him  during 
his  preparations.  He  reached  Carlisle  with 
his  main  body  about  10  July,  and  moved  on 
to  Baystown  (now  Bedford),  where  a  fort 
was  bttilt  by  the  advance  ^^y  under  Colonel 
Heniy  Bouquet  [q.  v.]  The  road  across  the 
AUeffhanies  proved  feasible,  but  its  diffi- 
culties and  the  bad  weather  made  prcwress 
very  slow.  Forbes  himself  was  so  reduced 
by  a  '  cursed  flux,'  that  he  had  to  travel  on 
a  hurdle  slung  between  two  horses. 

Early  in  September  the  advance  party  of 
1,600  men  established  itself  on  the  Loyal- 
hamum,  within  forty  miles  of  Fort  Du 
Quesne,  but  a  detachment  of  800  men  under 
Major  Grant,  sent  forward  to  reconnoitre 
the  fort,  was  surprised  and  routed  by  tlie 
French  on  the  14th,  with  a  loss  of  283 
ofBcera  and  men.  Forbes  with  the  main 
body  did  not  reach  the  Loyalkannon  till 
November.  On  the  18th  a  force  of  2,600 
men,  lightly  equipped,  set  out  for  Du 
Quesne,  which  was  reached  on  the  2oth, 
and  was  found  to  have  been  abandoned  bv 
the  French.  Forbes  wrote  to  Pitt  (27  Nov.)': 
'  I  have  used  the  freedom  of  givln^j  your 
name  to  Fort  Du  Quesne,  as  I  nope  it  was 
in  some  measure  the  being  actuated  by 
your  spirits  that  now  makes  us  masten  of 
the  place.*  Itisnowthebuay  manufacturiuff 
town  of  Kttaborir.  Leaving  a  garrison  of 
200  proyiudals,  Fwbes  retnipM  to  Phila- 
delphia in  a  prostrate  condition.  He  died 
there  on  11  MAtch  1769,  in  the  49th  year  of 
his  age,  and  was  buried  in  Chrlstchurch  on 
the  14th  wit^  military  honours. 

He  is  described  as  'just  and  without  pre- 
judices ;  brave  without  ostentation ;  un- 
commonly warm  in  his  friendships,  yet 
incapable  of  flattery;  .  .  .  well  bred,  but 
absolutely  impatient  of  formality  and  affec- 


tation; .  ,  .  steady  in  his  measures,  bat 

open  to  information  and  counsel/  AoBord- 
ing  to  Bouquet  the  success  of  the  ex^itJon 
was  entirely  due  to  him :  '  in  all  his  mea^ 
sures  he  has  shown  the  greatest  prudence, 
firmness,  and  ability.*  Washington  also 
recognised  his  *  great  merit' 

[Fwbeirs  htten  to  Htt  are  in  the  PobUe 
Record  offiMiAmtrica  and  West  lilies,  No.  87 ; 
bis  letters  to  Bouqnet  in  British  Uttseom  Addtt. 
MS.  21640,  ff.  28-233.  See  tho  Scots  Msga- 
txoe,  xxi.  272;  Oent.  Msg.  1759.  ii.  39.  171; 
Stewart's  Highlanders,  i.  324  ;  ^parka's  Writings 
of  Washiugton,  ii.  279-327 ;  Farkman's  Moot- 
calm  and  Wolfe,  ii.  1S3 ;  Gampbell  BCadachlan's 
William,  dake  of  Cnmbstlaod,  p.  138.1 

E.M.L. 

FOBD,  Sib  FBANCTS  CLARE  (1828- 
1899),  diplomatist,  bom  in  1828,  was  the 
son  of  Richard  Ford  [q.  v.]^  aothor  of  the 
'  Handbook  for  Travellera  in  Spain,*  He 
spent  much  of  his  boyhood  in  Spain,  for 
which  country  he  inherited  his  father'^ 
affection.  He  was  appointed  a  cornet  in  thi 
4th  liffht  dragoons  on  8  May  1846,  was  pro- 
moted lieutenant  on  20  April  1849,  but  sold 
out  on  0  June  1861  and  entered  the  diplo- 
matic service  in  the  modest  position  of  un* 
paid  attache.  To  climb  to  the  position  of 
secretary  of  legation  took  him  fifteen  vears, 
during  which  he  resided  at  Naples  (t862), 
Munich  (1866),  and  Paris  (1866);  became 
paid  attach^  at  "Ushon  on  9  March  1867, 
and  was  transferred  thence  to  Brussels, 
Stnttgardt,  Carlsruhe,  and  Vienna  (25  June 
1864).  He  served  as  secretary  of  legation 
at  Buenos  Ayres,  Copenhagen,  and  Wash- 
ington, where  he  was  actingcliarg£ d'affaires 
during  the  winter  of  1867-8.  In  March 
1871,  naving  already  begun  to  ac(}uire  a  re- 
putation as  a  specialist  in  affairs  where 
economic  and  commercial  interests  were 
concerned,  he  was  promoted  to  be  secretary 
of  embassy  and  proceeded  to  St.  Petersburg, 
whence  he  was  transferred  to  Vienna  on 
26  Oct.  1872.  On  26  July  1875  he  was  ap- 
pointed agent  to  represent  the  British 
government  before  the  international  com- 
misuon  created  for  tlie  purpose  of  estimating 
the  amount  of  compensation  which  should 
be  paid  by  the  United  States  for  the  fishery 
rights  acquired  under  the  22nd  and  23ia 
articles  ot  the  Washington  treaty  of  8  May 
1871.  The  commission  sat  at  Halifax  from 
June  until  November  1877,  when  it  was 
decided  that  the  United  States  should 
within  a  jenr  pay  five  and  a  half  million 
dollars.  For  his  services  in  preparing  the 
British  case  Ford  was  made  a  C.B.  (3  Jan.) 
and  a  C.M.O.  on  24  Jan.  1678.  He  was  pro- 
moted to  be  envoy  extraordinary  and  muu« 
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Iter  ptenlpotenttary  to  the  Aigentine  Re- 

Sablic  (9  Teb.  187S),  and  midertook  some 
Lther  delicate  negotiatrons  for  renewing 
diplomatic  relations  between  TTmguay  and 
Great  Britam,  which  ended  In  hia  beinxr 
made  Britiah  minister  at  Montevideo  ae  well 
as  in  Buenos  Ayres.  In  June  1879  he  was 
appoint«cl  to  Brazil,  and  in  March  1881  to 
Atnen«.  On  15  Dec  1684  he  was  appointed 
minister  at  Madrid,  and  when  the  legation 
there  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  an  embassy 
Ke  became  ambassadof  on  8  Dec.  1887.  Rq 
felt  at  home  in  Spain,  the  art  treasures  of 
which  country  appealed  to  him  both  as  a 
connoisseur  and  &  collector.  Daring  his 
eight  yous'  teniue  of  office  there  be  acted 
in  1684  and  1886  aa  Britiab  commuaionatat 
Paris  for  the  aettlement  of  the  Newfound- 
land fisheries  dispute,  a  subject  which  he 
liad  studied  with  minute  care.  Unfor- 
tunately the  coUTeD^ons  which  be  drew  up, 
and  in  which  he  got  his  Fireneh  fellow-com- 
inissioners  to  concur,  were  never  carried  out. 
Re  was  more  successful  in  the  oegotiations 
which  terminated  with  the  signature  of  the 
Anglo-Spaniah  commercial  convention  of 
26  April  1^86.  For  these  services  he  was 
made  K.C.M.B.  in  1885,  Q.C.M.G.  in  1886, 
was  sworn  privy  councillor  on  10  Aug.  1888, 
and  promoted  O.C.B.  on  29  April  1889. 

In  January  1892  he  was  transferred  from 
Hadrid  to  Constantinople.  The  promotion 
"was  unsought  by  Ford*  who  soon  foand  him- 
self unequal  to  the  strun  of  a  position  so 
difficult,  and  in  December  189S  he  procured 
his  transference  to  Rome,  where  he  re- 
mained until  he  was  superannuated  in  18H8. 
He  received  the  Jubilee  medal  in  1897.  He 
died  at  Paris  on  31  Jan.  1899.  His  bedside 
was  attended  by  his  son,  John  Gorman 
Ford,  who  was  nominated  an  attachfi  on 
16  Feb.  1892,  and  became  third  secretary  of 
the  embassy  at  Rome  on  8  Feb.  1897. 

[Times,  1  Feb.  1890;  Foreign  Office  List; 
Hea  of  Lhe  Time,  13th  ed.;  Camden  Pratt's 
People  of  the  Period,  i.  402;  Fraser's  Maoazine. 
October  1868.]  T.  S. 

FOBSTBB  or  FOSTEB,  Si&  JOHN 
(1520  P-1002),  warden  of  the  marches,  bom 
about  1620,  was  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Forster 
(A  1627)  of  Etheraton,  Northumberland, 
marshal  of  Berwick,  and  hts  wife  Dorothy, 
daughter  of  Robert,  fourth  baron  Ogle. 
Trained  from  early  youth  in  the  methods  of 
oorder  warfare,  he  was  in  August  1542 
]put  in  command  of  Harbottle  Castle  with  a 
frarrison  of  a  hundred  men.  On  23  Nov. 
following  he  fought  at  Solway  Moss  under 
Thomas,  first  baron  Wharton  [o^.  v.],  and 
(Maimed  to  haxe  captured  Robert,  hfth  baron . 


lUxweli  [q.v.] ;  Tunstd&l  and  Su^H,  b()ilr- 
ever,  determined  that  Harwell's  real  capto^ 
was  Edward  A^onby.  In  the  ^uWlnb  of 
1548  Forster  was  engaged  in  abamingfi»iay 
on  the  Rule  (Hamilton  Papet^,\i.  119, 1^), 
and  on  10  3ept.  1647  he  fought  at  Pinkie ; 
he  was  knighted  hy  Protector  Someraet  at 
Roxburgh  on  the  ^th  {Ltt,  Senuima  of  jEd' 
ward  FT,  Roxburghe  Club,  p.  B20).  Qi 
7  Jan.  1548-9  he  burnt  Hume  Ct^tle  and 
the  villages  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  from 
November  1549  to  November  15^  he  served 
as  sheriiT  of  Northumberland.  Before  the 
end  of  Edward  VPs  reign  he  was  jgr^ted 
the  captwney  of  Bamborourii  Castle  hi  re- 
version after  Bii  John  Hoxaer'a  death. 
Horsey  died  in  1565,  apd  Quem  Mary,  Imt- 
ing  caused  the  patent  to  he  examinco,  con- 
firmed Forster's  appoiptment  (ActtP.  C 
1554-6,  p.  138).  His  impli^tion  bi  a 
border  feud  (see  Stbtpb,  Beet.  Mem.  m.  ii. 
69)  was  pardoned  on  the  ground  that  he 
was '  a  man  of  great  service  on  the  botdera 
and  did  notably  well  now  of  late '  (AetM 
P. G  1657-8,  pp.  270,  338,  896).  Thisrepu- 
tation  he  justified  in  the  summer  of  1567 
checking  a  Scots  raid  into  England,  and 
then  severely  hanclling  the  raSdars  on  their 
retreat  to  Scotland. 

Forster,  whose  interests  lay  exclusively  ib 
border  warfare  and  faqiily  feuds,  had  no 
difficulty  in  complyrng  with  t&e  Tarioi|s 
religious  dianges  of  the  time;  he  continued 
his  service  on  the  borders  under  Elisabeth, 
and  on  4  Nov.  1660fae  was«ipointed  waHen 
of  the  middle  marches.  This  office  he  held 
for  thirty-five  years,  and  he  had  some  part, 
either  as  warden  or  aa  special  commissioQer, 
in  most  of  the  dealings  between  England 
and  Scotland  almost  to  the  end  of  Elizabeth's 
reign ;  references  to  him  occupy  seven 
columns  in  the  index  to  the '  Border  Papers.' 
On  4  Aug.  1563  he  was  appointed  a  oom- 
missioner  to  treat  concerning  the  delimita- 
tion of  the  borders,  and  on  10  Jan.  1564-6 
to  discuss  the  position  of  Moray  and  other 
Scots  exiles  in  England.  In  1669  he  assisted 
in  suppressing  the  rebellion  of  the  northern 
eatis,  and  in  1570  chastised  the  3oot^  boi^ 
derers  who  had  helped  them.  In  Angast 
1572  he  Was  ordered  to  have  the  Ean 
Northumberland  executed,  and  in  July  1575 
he  was  captured  daring  a  horder  feky  and 
taken  to  Jedburgh;  he  was, however, imm^ 
diately  released  by  the  Scots  r^nt,  Motot, 
on  Elizabeth's  remonstrances.  Ten  yean 
later,  on  27  July  1585,  Forster  and  his  8oi»- 
in-law,  Francis,  lord  Russell  [see  under 
Rfbbbll,  Fbakcis,  second  Eabl  of  Be»- 
roBDl  were  attacked  by  Ker  of  Fernihnret, 
and  jRfnsell  was  killed,  potater  at  ftrat  da* 
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eci^ied  it  as  an  accident,  but  this  did  not 
aqit  tho  English  goTenuoent,  and,  with  a 
fiflw  to  exacting  compenaation,  Russell's 
vas  represented  u  the  tmHb  of  a 
deliljerate  plot. 

MeAufvluje  Tarious  accnsationB,  prom^d 
berliaps  by  local  feudfl,  were  l^rpugnt  against 
forster;  fa^  iras  said  to  have  winked  at 
.UUirder,  «et  thieres  at  libertj.  executed 
otben  on  insafficient  groond,  and  ^ad  deal- 
ings vith  Nonhnmbenand  wreclters.  Arti- 
.eles  embodying  tbese  accosatioua  -rrere  dra^^ 
on  97  Sept.  25Q6,  and  Forater  was  dis- 
iiiiBsed  fn>m  nisoffice.  Lord  Hunsdon, bow- 
ever,  thought  the  charges  frivolous,  and 
tftout  April  1588  Forster  was  restored.  He 
held  the  wardenry  until  October  1596,  when 
he  waa  ^perseded  by  Lord  Eure :  his  re- 
inoTal  was  due  partly  to  his  old  age,  and 
partfy  i<f  a  renewal  of  the  charges  against 
nim.'  On  24  Oct.  159i  he  was  nearly  sur- 
prised at  Bamborough  Castle  by  a  party  of 
^cat6,  taiA  was  only  saved  liy  Lady  Forster 
promptly  bolting  th^  door  of  his  chamber 
{Bordtr  fixpen,u.  441).  He  died  at  Bam- 
boroAgh  oh  13  Jan.  1601-2  (t5.  ii.  780), 
leartng  several  sons  ^nd  daughters  by  his 
wife  Jane,  ^augh^er  of  Onthbert  Radciifie, 
and  widow  of  Robert,  fifth  baron  Ogle ;  hie 
■On  Nitmolas  was  deputy-warden  under  his 
father,  v^as  knighted  m  1603,  and  was  father 
ttf  Sir  Olpudios  Forster,  created  a  baronet  on 
1619-20  (see  G.  E.  0[oKATni], 
Cointplete  Baronetage,  i.  137) ;  his  daughter 
^bliana,  wife  of  fVancis,  lord  Russell,  wag 
motherof^ward,  third  earl  of  BedfoFd,and 
uiother  ^lighter,  Grace,  married  Sir  William 
Feaw^  of  WUIington,  and  was  mother  of 
&  John  Feawi^679-1668P)  [q.  v.] 
'  tBotder  Papers,  1580-1603,  PHBsim;  Bamil- 
too  ^Mters.  vol.  li. ;  Thorpe's  Cal.  of  Scottish 
^te  ^pefs,  1569-1803;  Baia's  Cal.  of  Scot- 
Utah  6tatd  Fitprrs,  lM7-<9{  CkI.  State  pAprrf, 
Dim.  \bVJ~l^fX2,  and  Addenda,  1647-S6; 
CdbtoB  M83.  Onlig.  B.  viii.  21?,  ix.  222,  230, 
BUB-A.  887.  8ft0.  890,  C.  i.  808,  8^4,  iii.  442-3, 
MS,  Jr.  ?i  48-M,  ».  24,  40,  vi.  74.  183.  ni.  2, 
71.  7«»  388,  Tii).  2i  14,  89,  155,  273.  ix-  167, 
173,  287,  SU-d,  D.  i.  308;  Latisd.MS.Tiii.  6b; 
Hul^an  MS.  (1999,  art.  97 ;  Acts  P.C.  ed. 
jAsant,  vols.  j-^i. ;  Strype's  Works  (j^eral 
lii^Bx) ;  Ffxiade't  Hist,  of  England ;  Burke's 
Landed  Gentry,  1900 ;  Hodgson's  Hint,  of 
Korthmnberlatia ;  A.  H.  Foster- Barham's  De- 
Seendanto  of  Roger  Foster.  1897.]     A.  F.  P, 

*  FORSTTH,  WILLUM  (18;2-18ft9), 
iaanof  letters,  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Poiwrtih 
hi  Birkenhead  by  his  wife  Jane  Gampbell 
/Hamilton),  was  bom  on  25  pet.  1813  at 
6|reenock,  where  his  purents  were  thep  re- 
iiditig  AfVer  edueatiou  at  S&erbo^e  sdhool; 


he  ^as  on  9 Dec.  1829  entered  as  apensioiier 
at  Trinity  College,  CJamlaidge.  Ift  was  ad- 
mitted scholar  4  May  1832,  minor  fellow 
2  Oct.  1835,  major  fellow  4  July  1837.  He 
took  his  B.A.  degree  in  1834,  being  thiid 
senior  mtime,  third  in  the  fint  class  of  the 
classical  tripos,  and  second  dutncellor's 
d^lUs^,  and  he  proceeded  H.A.  in  1897.  He 
became  a  student  at  the  Inner  Temtols  on 
10  April  1834,  was  called  to  the  Mr  on 
S2  Not.  1839,  and  went  the  Midland  orcnit, 
where  he  had  considerable  success  as  an  ad- 
Toc&te.  In  1841  he  published  his  first  legal 
treatise, '  On  the  Law  of  Composition  with 
Creditors.'  This  was  succeeded  by  'The 
Law  relatmg  to  Simony'  (1844),  'The  Law 
relating  to  the  Custody  of  Ii»fants '  (I860), 
'  Fides  Laid,*  an  essay  (1860),  a  careful  and 
trustworthy  study  of  'The  History  of  Trial 
by  Jury,'  1862  (quoted  with  high  commen- 
dation m  Liebera  'Civil  Liberty  and  Self- 
Govemment,'  1866^,  and,  many  years  later, 
by  'Cases  and  Opmions  on  ConsUtotionsl 
Law  .  .  .  with  Notes'  (1869). 

In  1659  Forsyth  was  appointed  standing 
counsel  to  the  secretaiy  of  state  for  India, 
and  this  appointment  ne  held  imtil  1872. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  the  council  of 
legal  education  from  1860.  His  interest  in 
politics  led  him  to  stand  for  parliament,  and 
pe  was  elected  for  the  horougn  of  Cambridge 
in  the  conservative  interest  in  July  I800. 
But  he  was .  unseated  on  petition  on  the 
ground  that  the  office  of  standing  counsel  to 
the  secretary  of  state  for  India  was  one  of 
profit  under  the  crown,  and  disqualified  him 
itom  sitting  in  parliament.  After  he  had 
relinquished  this  office  he  was  an  nqsnceese- 
ful  candidate  for  the  representation  of  BatJi 
in  1873;  but  he  was  returned  for  Marylebone 
at  the  general  election  of  1874,  and  faelfl  the 
seat  imtil  1880.  Thongh  a  clear  and  forcible 
speaker,  his  public  ntterances  in  the  House 
of  Commons  were  not  A^n^t.  High  Ex- 
pectations were  formed  of  him  when  he 
first  entered  parliament,  but  they  were  nerer 
realised.  Men  of  far  less  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience, but  with  a  greater  command  over 
the  house,  easily  passed  him  by  in  the  race. 

There  was,  in  fact,  much  more  of  the  stu- 
dent and  the  fellow  of  Trinity  about  For- 
syth than  of  the  politician  or  the  parliamen- 
tary  hand.  His  daims  as  a  man  of  letters 
were  recognised  not  only  by  Ms  appoint- 
ment as  ^itor  of  the  'Annual  Hester' 
(1842-68).  but  by  his  being  urged  repeatedly 
toVrite  both  forthe  'Edinburgh'  and'Quat- 
teriy'Reyiews.  To  the  former  ne  contributed 
essays  on  '  Brougham '  and  '  Criminal  Pro- 
cedureto  the  latter '  Tte  Kingd  om  of  Italy' 
(1861),  and  a  cordial  review  of  Foss's  *  Judgeri 
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ot  fin^and'  (1866);  vhUe  to  *  Fnuer'B *  he 
sent  his  iuteresting '  Literary  Style.'  Six- 
teen of  hia  articles  were  reprinted  in '  Essays 
Critical  and  Narrative'  (1874).  In  1849 
Forsyth  dedicated  toLord  JDenman  his  scho- 
larly and  original  sketch  of  the  office  and 
functions  of  an  advocate  entitled  '  Horten- 
sius/  an  historical  survey  of  the  bar  from 
the  earliest  times,  of  which  a  second  edi- 
tion was  called  for  in  1874.  The  book  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  friendship  with  Lord 
Brouffham,  specimens  of  whose  private  letters 
to '  Hortensins,'  as  he  called  Fmsyth,  were 
privately  printed  by  the  latter  in  1872. 
*  Hortensitts '  was  followed  by  Uio  '  History 
of  the  Captivity  of  Napoleon  at  St.  Hdma, 
from  the  Letters  and  Journals  of  the  late  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe '  (3  vols.  1863 ;  French  trans- 
lation, 1865),  in  which  Forsyth  concludes 
that '  by  mere  force  of  facta  he  had  proved 
that  neither  the  British  ffovemment  nor 
Lowe  were  in  fault  as  regards  the  treatment 
of  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena.'  Reverting  to 
his  earlier  course  of  study,  he  dedicated  to 
Brougham  in  1863  his  acceptable  '  Life  of 
Marcus  TuUius  Cicero '  (I^ondon,  8vo ;  3ud 
edit.  1867),  a  conscientious  attempt  to  steer 
between  the  enlogy  of  Conyers  Middleton 
and  the  dark  colours  supplied  by  the  '  pot^ 
tentoas  erodition  of  Orumann  and  Momm- 
sen.'  The  rasidta  of  another  branch  of  study 
appeared  in  1871,  when  Forsjrth  published 
his  agreeable  volume  on  'Novels  and  Novel- 
ists of  the  Eighteenth  Century,'  as  illustrat- 
ing the  manners  and  morals  of  the  period. 
The  following  year  saw  the  publication  of 
his  dramatic  essay, '  Hannibal  in  Italy,'  an 
historical  drama  in  verse,  and  of  his  '  His- 
tory of  Ancient  Manuscripts,' being  the  sub- 
stance of  a  lecture  before  the  benchers  of  the 
Inner  Temple.  In  1876  he  published  some 
travel  papers  under  the  title  '  The  Slavonic 
Provinces  south  of  the  Danube.' 

Forsyth,  who  spent  several  months  each 
year  in  foreifpt  travel,  took  a  philaathnpio 
mterest  in  prison  lifo  at  home  and  abroad, 
Tiiitiiiff  the  pri8(HU  of  France,  Italy,  Rusua, 
the  United  States,  and  Tnikey.  Id  1873  he 
made  an  inspection  of  prison  life  at  Port- 
land, and  gave  the  results  of  his  investiga- 
tions in  an  article  in  *  Good  Words'  (Octo- 
ber 1873).  He  appeared  as  a  leotuxer  on  the 
t^tforms  of  many  literary  institutions  in 
England,  and  several  of  his  lectures  were 
printed.  Forsyth  became  a  Q.C.  on  6  July 
1867,  and  a  bencher  of  the  Inner  Temple  on 
24  Nov.  in  the  same  year.  He  was  appointed 
treasurer  of  bis  inn  in  1872.  He  was  com- 
missary of  Cambridge  University  (1868),  and 
was  made  an  LL.D.  by  the  university  of 
£dinbaigh  in  1871.   He  died  at  hia  re- 


sidence, 61  Rutland  Gate,  '  after  forty-ttght 
hours'  illness,'  on  26  Dec.  1899.  Dying  at 
the  great  age  of  87,  he  had  outlived  (wys  the 
Tmei)  not  only  nearly  all  his  contemporariest 
but  the  reputation  which  his  talent  and  in- 
dustry had  built  up.'  He  was  one  of  the 
patriarchs  of  the  Athenasum  Club,  being 
elected  in  1844. 

Forsyth  was  twice  married:  first,  on 
23  Feb.  1843,  to  Mary,  younffeat  daughter  of 
George  Lvall,  M.P.,  of  Fin^m,  Surrey  (aha 
died  on  9  March  1864) ;  secondly,  on  3  July 
186^  to  Gemnana  Charlotte,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Hall  Aumw,  and  granddaughter  of 
Sir  Thomas  Humer  [q.  v.] 

[Luard's  Gradoatt  Ciuitabr. ;  Foster'a  Men  at 
the  Bar;  Times.  27  Dec,  1899;  Dtuty  News, 
27  Bee.  1899  ;  Annual  ReguAei,  1899,  p.  [1861; 
Macr«y  Napier's  OorrespondBnca,  1879;  Alu- 
bone's  Diet,  of  Engl.  Lit. ;  Brit.  Mas.  Oat ; 
Smilas's  A  PuMisher  and  his  Friends,  1691 ; 
Forsyth's  Works.]  T.  S. 

FORTESOUE,  afterwards  PARKIN- 
SON -  FORTESOUE,  CHICHESTER 
SAMUEL,  Baron  CABUNsroBD  (182S- 
1898),  statesman,  youngest  son  of  Lieu- 
tenant-colimel  Chichester  Fortescue  of 
Clyde  Farm,  county  LcmtJh,  K.P.  for  Hills- 
borough in  the  last  Iriah  parliament,  by 
Martha,  d«u^ter  oi  Samuel  Meada  Hobsm, 
barrister^t-uiw,  of  Hockridge  Hinue,  Corii, 
was  bom  on  18  Jan.  1828.  Hia  eldest  bro- 
ther, Thomas  Fortescue,  was  created  in  1663 
Baron  Clermont  in  the  peerage  of  Ireland, 
in  which  the  Fortescue  family,  founded  ia 
Ireland  by  Sir  Faithful  Fortescue  [q.  v.], 
anciently  held  higher  honours.  His  alster, 
Harriet  Angelina,  married  in  1864  David 
Urquhart  [q.  v.]  He  was  educated  at  first 
by  a  private  tutor  and  afterwards  at  Oxford, 
where  he  matriculated  from  Christ  Church 
on  26  May  1841,  graduated  B.A.  in  1846, 
and  proceeded  M.A.  in  1847.  His  academio 
distinctions  were  a  Christ  Church  student- 
ship, iriiich  he  held  finm  1848  to  1866,  a  firM 
dasB  in  liteiw  Jiumamorm  in  1644,  and  the 
chaneelltn's  English  essay  prise  in  1810.  In 
1667  he  was  ueeted  honoraty  student 
Christ  Church.  Five  years  earlier  he  aa- 
sumed  the  additional  surname  of  Parkinson 
in  compliance  with  the  will  of  William  Par- 
kinson Ruston  of  Ardee,  co.  Ijouth,  who  had 
married  his  aunt  Anna  Maria,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Fortescue,  and  had  left  him  his  estate. 

It  was  to  politics  that  Fortescue  devoted 
his  life.  He  was  fint  returned  to  parlia- 
ment on  10  Aug.  1847,  when  he  was  elected 
for  the  county  of  Louth.  He  continued  to 
sit  for  that  constituencv  until  lus  defeat  at 
the  general  eleeti<u  of  1874.  From  the  firat 
a  decided  libenlf  he  made  his  maiden  speech. 
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m  support  of  Lord  John  Russell'a  bill  for 
the  removal  of  the  disabilities  of  the  Jews 
<4  MaT  1848),  and  published  a  pamphlet 
"with  tne  title  *  Christian  Profesnon  not  the 
Test  of  CHtiienahip.'  He  opposed  the  ridt- 
eulous  penal  measure  passed  m  consequence 
of  Uie  so-called  papal  agression  (21  March 
1851),  and  the  subsequent  a^^tation  for  the 
■withdrawal  of  the  Maynooth  gnat  and  the 
salnaction  of  religious  houses  to  inspection 
(2fi  Hat  1662, 23  Feb.  1863, 26  March  1864). 
He  took  oiBce  for  the  first  time  under  Lord 
Aberdeen,  when  he  served  as  junior  lord  of 
the  treasui7  (March  1854-March  1866).  He 
was  Under-Secretary  of  state  for  the  colo- 
nies under  Palmerston  (1857-6),  and  again 
from  Falmerston's  Tetum  to  power  in  June 
181^  until  the  reoonstmction  of  the  admint- 
stnlion  which  fallowed  that  statesman's 
deaA  m  October  1866.  InthemeoawbUehe 
had  been  sworn  of  the  privy  council  (7  April 
1801).  In  November  l865  he  succeeded  Sir 
Robert  Peel  (1622-1895)  [q.v.]  as  chief 
secretary  for  Ireland  on  Uie  formation  of  Lord 
Saasdl^  ministry. 

Fortescue  entered  the  Irish  office  at  a 
critiad  epoch.  The  Fenian  insurrection  had 
been  crushed,  but  the  forces  of  disaffection 
were  still  energetic  underground.  The  policy 
of  the  government  was  to  apply  the  healing 
balm  of  remedial  legislation.  An  attempt 
had  been  made  in  1660  to  improve  the  rela- 
tions  between  landlords  and  tenants  b^  on 
act  which  conferred  certun  powers  on  limited 
owners,  but  the  measure  had  remained  a 
dead  letter(S3  and  24  Vict.  0.168).  Fortes- 
cue now  introduced  a  bill  to  enlaii^  the 
powMS  of  limited  owners,  and  secure  to 
tenantscompensation  forthetrimprovements. 
Hie  meaauie  was,  however,  thrust  into  the 
background  by  the  parliamentary  reform 
lulU ;  their  defeat  was  followed  by  the  re- 
ngnation  of  ministers  (26  June  1806),  and 
Fortescne's  Irish  land  bill  was  withdrawn. 
He  resumed  the  Irish  secretairship  on  the 
formation  of  Gladstone's  first  administration 
(December  1868),  and  shared  with  Oladstone 
the  burden  and  the  credit  of  the  two  great  re- 
forms which  followed,  the  disestablishment 
of  the  Irish  church  and  the  extension  of  the 
Ulster  custom,  with  compensation  for  im- 
provements, to  the  whole  of  ^land.  The 
details  ond  evan  the  minciples  of  this  land 
ftct  of  1870,  which  John  Stuart  Mill  de- 
scribed as  the  most  important  measure  passed 
hy  the  British  parliament  since  the  Roman 
Catholic  Emancipation  Act,  were  almost  en- 
tirely the  outcome  of  Fortescue's  judgment; 
but  he  had  not  the  physical  and  oratorical 
powers  necessary  to  carrv  such  a  measure 
4von^  parliament,  a  task  which  Gladstone 


reserved  for  himself  (S^ator,  1696,  L 198- 
199).  The  remedial  legislation  did  not,  how- 
ever, dispense  with  the  necessity  for  the 
enactment  of  a  Peace  Preservation  Aet 
durinff  the  same  session  of  1670.  At  the 
end  of  the  year  the  situation  in  Ireland  was 
thought  to  demand  a  statesman  of  greater 
weight  at  the  -Irish  office.  Accordingly  Lord 
Hortinffton  was  appointed  to  that  post, 
which  Fortescue  vacated,  at  the  same  time 
succeeding  John  Bright  [q.  v,  SuppL]  as 
president  of  the  board  of' trade  (14  Jan. 
1671),  In  his  new  capacity  he  deserved  well 
of  the  public  by  the  effective  measures  which 
he  took  to  constrain  railway  directors  to  be 
more  careful  of  the  lives  of  their  passengers. 
In  general  politics  he  stilt  followed  Glad- 
stone unwaverin|[ly,  even  supporting  him  on 
the  Irish  university  question.  At  the  general 
election  following  the  dissolution  of  parlia- 
ment in  January  1674,  he  was  rejected  by 
his  old  constituency,  oo.  Louth,  lie  was  at 
once  (27  Feb.  1874)  raised  to  the  peerage  as 
Baron  Carlingford  of  CBrlingfora  in  the 
county  of  Louth.  On  Uie  defection  of  the 
Duke  of  Ai^U  from  Gladstone's  second 
administration  on  the  promise  of  a  new  Irish 
land  bill,  Carlingford  accepted  the  privy  seal 
(2  May  1861),  and  defended  the  Insh  policv 
of  the  government  in  no  hesitating  or  half- 
hearted manner.  He  took  an  important  part 
in  framing  Gladstone's  second  Irish  Land 
Act,  and  conducted  it  through  the  House 
of  Lords.  He  succeeded  Lord  Spencer  as 
peudent  of  the  council  on  19  Maidi  1883, 
holding  the  vivy  seal  with  the  office  of  pre- 
udent  until  March  1885.  He  retained  the 
tHresidenoy  of  the  council  until  the  fall  of 
Gladstone's  government  in  June  1885. 

Carlingfora's  views  on  the  Irish  question 
were  based  on  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
Irish  people,  and  matured  by  independent 
thought.  He  had  been  among  the  earliest 
advocates  of  the  policy  of  conciliation,  and 
his  concurrence  in  the  late  developments  of 
the  Gladstonian  policy  had  been  uncon- 
strained by  party  conaiderations.  But  he 
had  never  contemplated  any  tampwing  with 
the  union,  and  he  consequently  declined  to 
follow  his  old  chief,  Gladstone,  in  his  espousal 
of  the  home  rule  cause  in  1866.  He  joined 
the  ranks  of  the  liberal  unionists,  but  spent 
his  closing  years  in  eomparatire  retirenient. 
He  was  preudent  of  tliia  Liberal  Unionist 
Association  of  Somerset,  for  which  county 
he  was  a  ma^txate.  He  was  also  lord  lieu- 
tenant of  Essex  (1873-92).  He  was  K.P. 
(from  1682),  and  succeeded  his  brother  as 
second  Baron  Clermont  on  29  Jul^  1887. 
By  his  death  without  issue  at  Marseilles,  on 
80  Jan.  1898,  his  honours  became  extinct. 
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Hiff  remains  were  interred  on  6  Feb.  at 
Chewton  Mendlp.  A  full-Ien^tb  portrut  of 
Carliiitfford,  byXissot,  which  ia  not  however 
1^  kood  UlieneaB,  belonga  to  his  nephew,  Mr. 
F.TJrquhart ;  there  is  alao  a  bust  at  him  exe- 
cuted lata  in  life. 

Carlingford  was  a  man  of  amiable  oharac- 
ter  and  enga^ng  manners,  but  the  enviable 
poai^n  whiuL  ne  occupied  in  socjety  waa 
jEatffftly  due  to  the  tact  and  accomphshmeuts 
of  nis  wife,  Frances  Elizabeth  Anne,  coanteea 
'Waldenave  [q.  v.l  whom  he  married  on 
S6  Jan.  1863.  To  her  he  was  indebted  for 
counael  and  encouragement  through  the  most 
active  part  of  hia  public  career,  and  her 
death  in  1879  was  a  lasting  sorrow. 

The  Oounteea  "Waldegrave  left  to  Lord 
Carlingford  for  life,  and  then  to  the  Wal- 
d^rave  familv,  the  Waldegrave  property — 
Strawberry  ifill,  Chewton  m  Somerset,  and 
Dudbrook  in  Essex — which  her  former  hus- 
band, the  seventh  Earl  of  Waldegrave,  had 
left  to  her  absolutely.  In  order  to  relieve 
the  estates  of  heavy  burden,  Strawberry  Hill 
was  sold  after  the  countess's  death,  and 
Dudbrook  ehortlybefoTe  Carlingford  died; 
on  hia  death  the  Chewton  property  reverted 
to  the  ninUi  Eul  "Waldegrave. 

[Oxford  HoDouB  B^t«r ;  Official  liati  of 
Kemb.  Pari.;  Foster's  Alumni  Oxoa,;  Han- 
sard's Pari.  Deb.  Srd  ser.  xcviii-ccc. ;  Ualmea- 
hurya  Memirin  of  an  Ez-Minister,  iL  388 ;  Mra. 
Bishop's  Mamoir  of  Mrs.  Urquhart  (Carlingford's 
Bihtet);  Selborne's  Memorials,  PeraonAl  aad 
Political;  Mpd  of  tbe  Time  (1895);  Burke's 
Peerage  (1898);  O.  E.  CTokayBel's  Oomplet« 
pMrage ;  l^mes.  1  and  7  Feb.  1898 ;  Ann.  Reg. 
1898,  ii.  137 ;  Haydn's  Book  of  Dignities,  ed. 
Ockerby.l  J.H.B. 

FORTESOTTE^  RICHAfiD  (d.  1666), 
governor  of  Jamaica,  was  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  campaign  of  1644  a  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  the  parliamentary  army  under  the 
Earl  of  Essex.  He  attested  the  capitulation 
of  that  army  at  Lostwithiel,  and  commanded 
a  regiment  of  foot  at  tbe  second  battle  of 
NewDuiy  in  October  1644  (Rubhwokth,  t. 
701,  709, 722).  Fortescue  was  a  colonel  in 
the  new  model,  and  his  regiment  was  one 
of  those  detached  by  Fairfax  to  the  relief  of 
Taunton  in  May  1646.  Consequently  he  was 
not  present  at  Naseby,  but  he  took  part  in 
ihe  storming  of  Bridgewater,  Bristol,  and 
Dartmouth.  Pendenms  Castle  surrendered 
fo  him  on  16  Aug.  1646,  after  a  lengtby 
siege  (Spbiq^b,  AngUa  Sediviva,  pp.  19. 77, 
IpT,  181, 306-10). 

Fortescue  inpported  the  parliament  in  the 
attempted  disbanding  of  "May  1647,  and 
undertook  to  serve  in  Ibeland.  Ckmsequently, 
trbeo  the  ttrmjf  triumjphe4  over  tbe  parlia- 


ment, he  lost  hia  conunission,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  command  of  hia  regiment  bj 
ColonelJ  ohn  Barkstead  [q.  v.]  (Cfa^  Puipers, 
i.  2,  12,  16  J  RuBHwoMH,  vi.  466).  His 

Ealitical  conduct  was  prorably  dictated  by 
is  presbyterian  sympathies;  in  1^1  1^ 
undertook  a  Journey  to  Scotland  on  purpose 
to  intercede  for  Christopher  Love  [q.  vj,  bat 
found  no  support  in  the  army,  and  was  tainn 
iffisoner  by  moss-trovers  (Akmuiah,  Zetten 
from  Somdkaad  Ophsn  m  Soottam^  p.  S7), 
In  1664  he  was  offered  1^  Cromwell  the  cona- 
niand  of  a  regiment  in  the  expedition  to  the 
West  Indies  under  General  Robert  Venables 
[q-v.]  InthehopeofobtainingtM-ymentofth^ 
luge  arreara  due  to  him  for  nis  former  aa- 
vices,  and  from  zeal  to  propsgate  the  gospel, 
he  accepted  the  command,  and  sailed  with 
Venables  in  December  1664.  When  Stwor- 

feneral  Heane  was  killed  in  the  aitacf  on 
t.  Domingo,  Fortescue  became  major-gene- 
ral in  his  place,  and  on  24  June  1666  he 
succeeded  Venables  as  commander-in-chief 
of  the  forces  in  Jamaica.  Cromwell  com- 
mended him  highly  for  undertakiag  this 
heavy  responMlttut^.  '  I  do  commend,'  said 
he, '  in  the  midst  of  others* miscarriages  youj; 
constancy  and  faithfulness  to  your  trust . . . 
and  taking  care  of  a  company  of  poor  ahe^ 
left  by  theur  shepherds ;  and  be  assured  tha( 
as  that  which  you  have  done  hath  heen 
good  in  itself,  aiid  becomii^  an  honest  man, 
so  it  bath  a  very  good  savour  here  with  all 
good  Christians  and  all  trae  Englishmen^ 
and  will  not  be  forgotten  by  me  as  oppor- 
tunity shall  serve'  (Cabltls,  OromioeU,  Let- 
ter 206).  Fortescue  behaved  well  throughout 
tbe  difiJEisters  which  befell  the  expedition; 
he  was  a  good  officer,  and  popular  with  the 
army  under  his  command,  but  unequal  to 
the  task  of  founding  a  colony  with  such  un- 

Jromising  material.  He  died  in  October 
666  (Thvblo^  It.  16^. 
Several  petitions  addneaed  by  his  widow, 
Mary  Fortescue,  to  Cromwell  and  to  Charle* 
n  are  among  the  State  Papers  {Cat  Sta't^ 
Papers,  Dom.  1666-6,  pp.  246.  292;  Cat 
State  Papers,  Col.  1661-^r,  p.  62).  Many  of 
bis  letters  are  printed  in  Thurloe's  Stat« 
Papers. 

tSprtgt^e's  Anglia  Bediviva;  Thurloa  Pajpar^ 
1.  iii.  iv. ;  Firth's  Karmtive  of  General  veam- 
bles  (Boyal  Historical  Soc.),  1900 ;  Cal.  of  CoL 
State  Papers;  other  aathimtieB  mentioned  in 
the  article.]  0.  S.  F. 

FOETNUM,  CHARLES  DRURY  ED- 
WARD (1620-1899),  art  collector  and 
benefactor  of  the  vniveruty  of  Oxford,  hcxa 
on  2  March  1820,  waa  the  only  aurviving  son 
of  Charles  Fortnum  (177&-1860),  by  hia 
wife  I^titia  (n69  Steveoa),  widow  of  B, 
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BudeUj  eaptAu  in  the  royal  navy.  He 
waa  ynvKtely  educated  on  account  of  hia 
^efioate  health. 

'  In  1S40_  ka  went  to  South  Australu^ 
■where  he  aieqnired  a  cattle  ranch.  He  had 
a  good  knowledge  of  chemistrjr  and  mioerar 
togy,  and  put  it  to  use  in  the  discovery  of 
tha  Montaaute  copper  mine  in  the  blount 
{<o{ty  range,  ten  miles  from  Adelaide, 
though  he  reaped  no  pecuniary  profit  from 
the  diacoTei^  ^Hoddbb,  Hist,  <^  South 
Aiutralia,  1. 190).  He  also  formed  a 
conuderable  coliection  of  inaecta,  Inrda,  and 
reptiles,  a  nuin^  of  which  he  presea^  to 
the  British  Mnaenm,  while  others  are  in  the 
"Bskgi  eollectioa  at  Oxford.  Leaving  Aus- 
tralia in  1846  he  travelled  in  Europe,  chiefiy 
Mig^ged  in  making  his  collections  of  wor^ 
<ifart.  He'waaoneofthe  first  Englishmen  to 
appt«ciate  the  prodncts  of  the  minor  arts  of 
the  Italian  renaissance.  At  a  time  before 
Ruskin  had  changed  artistio  fashions  and 
airected  attention  to  other  objects  in  Italy 
than  'pictures  of  the  grand  style  and  classi- 
cal antiques,'  Fortnum  was  engaged  in  study- 
ing the  history  of  European  art  and  in  form- 
ing his  iUustr&tive  collections  of  majolica, 
Bella  Bobbia  ware,  bronzes,  Hispauo- 
lloresque  dishes,  and  the  like.  On  settling 
jn  he  soon  became  known  u  an 

authon^.  In  1858  he  was  elected  a  &llow 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  At  the  re- 
quest of  the  lords  of  the  council  on  education 
he  compiled  the  'Descriptive  Catalq^e  of 
the  HaioUca,  BosnuuKHoresoo,  F^rsian, 
tiamascus,  and  Rhouian  Wares  in  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,'  which  was  published 
in  187s,  and  the  '  Deecriptdve  Catalogue  of 
Sronses  of  European  Origin '  in  that  museum, 
published  in  1B76. 

Fortnum's  strongest  claim  to  regard  is 
based  on  his  splendid  bene&ction  to  Oxford 
Umvecaity.  He  was  the  second  foimder  of 
tha  Ashmolean  Uuaeum.  Formerly  the 
OollActions  of  Blias  Ashmole  [q.  tJ  and 
iiJm  Tradesnnt  (1608-1662)  [q.  v.Jwc'b 
stored  in  an  inaidequate  huUuina  in  Aroad 
Street.  Fortnum  admired  the  effbrts  of  Dr. 
Arthur  John  Erans,  the  keeper  (from  1884 
to  1903),  to  arrange  the  collections  and  to 
inskt)  them  useful  Mlucationallj.  He  offered 
jyiotf  only  his  own  series  of  renaissance  objects, 
hut  also  a  large  amount  of  property  for  the  en- 
dowment of  the  museum  and  the  augmenta- 
tion of  the  keeper's  stipend  on  condition 
-ibat  buildings  were  erected  sufficient  to  ac- 
commodate the  coUections.  After  some  op- 
positioEL  h}(^  ofle^  was  accepted,  the  arrange- 
JweutB  b^i^  finally  settled  in  1892.  An 
.eiLtansiva  series  of  rooms  waa  added  by 
,(tM  HtUYfldut^  tK)  tto  ui^Tersity  yaUeries  in 


Beaumont  Stnet,  whither  the  Ashmo{e^ 
oollections  were  removed  in  1897.  His  own 
collections  were  presented  in  1888,  and  if 
the  following  year  he  received  the  honorair 
degree  ofD.CX,  from  the  univerBity,  IuZ^9 
alM  he  was  elected  a  trustee  of  the  Britis^ 
3fuseum. 

Fortnum  was  an  alderman  of  the  Middle- 
sex county  council,  and  a  deputy-lieutenant 
of  the  oounty.  He  was  vice-president  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  and  pf  the  Roy^ 
ArchtBological  Institute.  He  died  without 
issue  at  his  residence,  the  HillHouse^  Stan- 
more,  Middlesex,  on  6  March  1899,  and  wa^ 
buried  in  Highgate  cemetny  on  11  Itaich. 
He  waa  twioe  married :  &sL  on  7  March 
1848.  to  Fanny  Matilda  {cL  1890),  daughter 
of  Thomas  Eeats  ;  and  secondly,  on  27  Oct 
1891,  to  his  oousin  Mary,  only  child  and 
heiress  of  CJharles  Fortnum  {d,  1845),  cap- 
tain in  the  1st  royals.  His  widow,  Mary, 
survived  him  about  a  month,  dyin^  on 
9  April  1890.  He  bequeathed  a  consider- 
able siun  to  the  university  of  Oxford  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Ashmoleon  Museum,  and  a 
less  amount  to  the  British  Museum. 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned  Fort- 
num was  the  author  of:  1.  'Maiolica.  A 
historical  Treatise  on  the  glased  and  ena^ 
melled  Earthenwares  of  Italy,  with  Marks 
and  Monograms;  afco  some  notice  of  the 
Feraian,  Damascus,  Bhodian,  and  Hispano- 
Moresque  Wares,'  Oxford,  1896,  8to. 
2.  '  A  Descriptive  Catalc^e  of  the  Mai(^cf 
and  Enamelled  Earthenware  of  Italy,  the 
Persian,  Damascus,  Rho^an,  Hiqjiano- 
Moresque,  and  some  French  and  other 
Wares  in  the  Ashmolesn  Museum,  Fortnum 
Collection,'  Oxford,1897,  8vo.  He  also  oon- 
tiributed  several  papers  to  '  Archaeologia'  on 
early  Christian  gems  and  rin^,  and  on  the 
royal  collection  of  gems,  including  the 
diamond  signet  of  Henrietta  Maria,  which 
he  presented  to  Queen  Victoria  in  1887. 

[Tinas.  10, 11  March,  7  Avg.  1899  :  Btnrke's 
lAsded  Gantry  of  Oreat  BriUin,  1896;  Mea 
and  Woman  of  ths  Tims,  1 8050        £.  I.  C  ' 

FOSTER,  MYLBS  BIREET  (1836- 
1899),  painter,  bom  at  North  ^lield^ 
Northumberland,  on  4  Feb.  1836,  was  the 
sixth  of  the  seven  children  of  Myles  Birket 
Foster  (1785-1861),  by  Ann,  only  daughter 
of  Joseph  King  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  His 
father  was  a  member  of  an  old  north-«ountry 

Suakez  fandly,  the  Fosters  of  Cold  Hesledon, 
>arhjun,and  Hebbleth  waits  Hall,  Yorkahir^ 
He  removed  to  London  in  1830,  and  the  hov 
was  educated  at  a  preparatory  school  at 
Tottenham  and  at  the  Quaker  Academy  at 
Hitchin,  Ee^foroehire,        lis  h»4  l9Wm 
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from  the  dnwing^master,  Charles  Parry. 
Boon  after  he  left  school  in  1840,  his  father's 
friend,  Ebenecer  Landells  [q.  v.]  the  wood- 
engraver,  took  the  boy  into  his  own  office 
on  trial,  lie  remained  with  Landells  as  an 
apprentice  from  1841  to  1646,  woAing  at  first 
as  an  engraveT  onl^,  afterwards,  hy  Landells's 
advice,  as  an  orinnal  draughtsman  on  wood. 
Most  of  the  woodcuts  for  the  early  numbers 
of 'Punch'  were  engraved  in  Landells's  office; 
the  first  of  Foster's  original  contributions  to 
'Punch'  was  published  on  6  Sept.  1841.  He 
was  also  employed  by  the  'Illustrated  Lon- 
don News '  on  its  foundation  in  May  1843,  and 
did  much  wort  e8|»eoially  for  tne  annual 
almanacs  published  in  connection  with  that 

Esper.  Buriiu'  his  apprentieeahip  ha  spent 
is  ntare  time  m  the  fletds  atHampstead  and 
Hig^ate,  making  careful  studies  of  trees  and 
plants  in  wateiHwlours.  He  received  much 
kindness  from  Jacob  Bell  [q.  t.],  the  collector 
ofLandseer's  works,  who  sllowed  him  to  make 
copies  of  pictures  in  his  possession.  Foster 
on  one  occasion  obtained  20/.  for  a  drawing 
after  Landseer.  On  leaving  Landells  and 
starting  as  an  illustrator  on  his  own  ac- 
count in  1846,  he  obtained  such  ample  em- 
plovment  from  publishers  that  for  some  years 
he  u^  little  leisure  for  independent  paint- 
ing. His  work  on  wood,  in  which  he  carried 
on  the  traditi(Mi  derived  through  Harvey  from 
Bewick,  be{[an  to  appear  at  a  time  when  the 
publicwas  tired  of  tne  steel-engravings  which 
had  enjoyed  a  longvcvue  in  countless  annuals 
and  nft-boolo,  and  tne  change  was  welcome. 
His  first  patron  was  Henry  visetelly  [q.v.], 
who  gave  nim  a  commission  to  illustrate '  The 
BoVs  Country  Book,'  in  four  parta,byThoma8 
Miller,  published  by  Messrs.  Chapman  & 
HallinlB47.  Hiafirstgreatsuccesswaswith 
the  illustrations  to  Longfellow's  'Evange- 
line,'published  by  David  Bogue  in  1860.  llils 
was  followed  br  editions  of  the  same  poet's 
'  Voices  of  the  Night/  *  Hvperion,'  and  *  Poeti- 
cal Works,'  1853.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
years  Foster  illustrated  a  large  number  of 
editions  of  the  poets  with  vignettes  and  de- 
aigns^eitherofpuTelandscapeorof  adomestic 
ud  sentimental  character;  he  did  his  best 
woik  in  block  and  white  in  illustrating  Mil- 
ton,GoIdamith.Scott,and'WordBworth.  He 
also  illustrated  some  prose  works,  including 
his  own  '  Memento  of  the  Trossachs,  Loch 
Katrine,  and  Loch  Lomond '  (1854),  'Black's 
Guide  to  the  English  Lakes'  (1858),  and 
Henry Mayhew'B  <Khine'  (1856^ and  'Upper 
Rhine'  (1858),  the  last  two  with  engravings 
on  steel.  In  addition  to  all  these  woodcuts 
and  engravings  by  other  hands  from  his 
designs,  he  iUustrated  several  books  with 
etchings  on  steel  by  himself;  the  first  of. 


these  was  Milton's  'L'AUegro*  and  *n 
Penseroso/ 1866  (thirty  etchings),  followed 
by  Goldsmith's  'Traveller,'  1866  Vthirty 
etchings),  and  'The  Hamlet'  by  Thomas 
Warton,  1869  (fourteen  etchings).  This 
prolific  period  of  black  and  white  woifc 
came  to  an  end  in  1858.  Foster  ac- 
cepted no  new  engagements  for  illustra- 
tion, to  which  he  returned  only  on  a  few 
occasions  in  later  years.  Thus  he  illus- 
trated Larimer's  'Scottish  Beformation'  in 
1860,  'Pictures  of  English  Landscape' 
(thirty  fine  wood-engravings  hy  the  brothers 
I)abtiel,  with  text  by  Tom  Taylor)  in  1863, 
and  Mozon's  edition  of  Hood's  poems,  1671-2 
for  which  his  designs  were  engraved  on  steal 
hy  William  Miller  of  Edinbo^ 

From  1868  onwards  Foster  devoted  him- 
self almost  entirely  to  painting.  He  sgent 
the  summer  of  that  year  near  Dorking,  im- 
proving himself  in  water-colours  and  mudng 
the  most  careful  studies  from  nature,  in 
which  his  strong  eyesight  and  his  practice 
in  minute  finish  on  the  wood-block  led  him 
to  canr  detail  too  far.  The  first  drawings 
which  he  sent  in  to  the  Old  Water-colour 
Society  were  rejected,  but  'The  Farm,'  a 
view  near  Arundel,  was  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy  in  1869,  and  the  three 
drawings  which  he  sent  to  the  Old  Water- 
colour  Society  in  1860  led  to  his  election  as 
an  assodate.  He  became  a  full  member  of 
the  society  in  18^,  after  a  period  proba- 
tion of  unexampled  shortness,  and  lemained 
from  that  date  onwards  one  tlte  most  in- 
defatigable OS  w«ll  as  the  most  popular  con- 
tributors to  the  socie^B  exhibitions,  in  whieli 
over  three  hundred  of  his  drawings  appeared. 
His  subjects  were  principalljr  studies  of  road- 
side and  woodland  scenery  with  rustic  figurwi, 
studies  made  for  the  most  part  in  his  favourite 
county  of  Surrey,  varied  with  sketches  made 
on  his  frequent  visits  to  the  continent.  He 
never  abandoned  the  habit  of  excessive  finish 
which  he  had  learnt  from  his  practice  ss  an 
engraver  and  draughtsman  of  vignettes,  with 
the  result  that  his  work  in  water-coloars,  re- 
maining at  the  end  of  forty  years  much  what 
it  had  beat  at  the  outset,  became  old- 
fashioned  in  the  opinion  of  most  artists  and 
critics,  though  it  never  lost  favour  with  the 
genenJ  public  or  failed  to  command  a  good 
price,  whether  at  exhibitions  or  in  the  sale- 
room. He  did  not  use  the  broad  transparent 
washes  of  the  older  w8ter*c<douT  painters,  but 
painted  lai|;ely  in  body-colour,  retouching 
luB  work  with  careful  stippling  tall  it  was 
finished  to  his  satisfaction.  So  in  his  choice 
of  subjects  he  showed  a  taste  for  small  and 
pretty  scenes  rather  than  wild  or  spacioua 
landscajiies.  He  was  billed  in  compositioo, 
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and  was  strongl^r  opposed  to  literal  tran- 
Kiipts  from  nature  made  without  Beleetion. 
For  a  time  be  painted  also  in  oils,  and  he 
•xlubited  Ibarteen  oil-pdntings  at  the  Boral 
AudetnT  between  1889  and  1877,  afterwbich 
be  ■buuoned  mla  altoffetber.  In  1876  he 
me  elected  a  monber  (H  the  Rc^al  Academy 
fif  Beriin.  lie  occasionally  etched  reproduc- 
tkni  of  bU  own  pictures  for  publication 
('Oroesinfi  the  Brook,'  1882 ;  <  Home,  Sweet 
Home,'  1891),  and  a  plate  etched  by  him 
after  Frederick  Walker,  'Driving  Geese, 
Cookham,*  was  published  in  1887.  Many  of 
his  drawings  have  been  reproduced  by 
chromo-lithography.  A  series  of  thirty-five 
Utb(^|Taphs  of  views  of  Brittany  wss  pri- 
vately printed  in  1878,  and  *  Some  Pisces  of 
Note  in  England'  (twenty-five  drawings 
transferred  to  stone,  with  descriptive  notes 
by  the  artist)  appeared  in  1888. 

In  his  early  mya  Foster  had  lived  at  St. 
John's  Wood.  In  1861  he  removed  to 
Witley,  Surnv,  when  be  ptnehased  some 
land  and  bnilt  a  house  for  himself  (The 
Ilill)  in  1868.  Here  he  formed  a  fine  col- 
lection of  books,  china,  English  ^ater-colours, 
and  other  pictures,  including  a  series  of  seven 
paintings  ofSt.Oeor^  by  Bume-Jones,  The 
noose  and  the  collections  which  it  contained 
were  sold  in  1894.  Foster  bad  a  large  circle 
of  friends,  eepeciallyamongartists;  Frederick 
Walker  [q.  v.]  was  one  of  bis  most  constant 
companions  and  guests  at  Witley,  and  ezer* 
etsea  some  influence  upon  his  flgun-paint- 
ing. 

Foster  died  at  Weybridge  on  27  March 
1899,  and  was  buried  on  1  Ajiril  at  Witley. 
He  married,  first,  in  1860,  his  couun  Ann, 
daughter  of  Robert  Spence  oi  North  Shields, 
\n  whom  he  had  five  children^  the  second  of 
iniom  was  the  water-colour  pamter  and  iHns- 
trator,  William  Foster.  His  first  wife  died 
in  1859.  He  married  secondly,  in  1864, 
Frances,  daughter  of  Dawson  Watson  of 
Sedburgh,  and  sister  of  the  waterHralour 
painter,  James  Dawson  Watson. 

A  portrait,  engraved  on  wood,  was  pub- 
lished in  189608  the  fiwntispiece  to  'Pictures 
of  Rustic  Landscape,  by  Birket  Foster.' 

[The  Art  Annual  for  189U  (Christmas  nnm- 
ber  of  the  Art  Journal),  by  Marcus  B.  Huinh, 
with  portmit.  illustrations,  and  list  of  books 
illnstnted  by  Birket  Foster ;  Athenteum,  1  April 
ISM;  HomiDg  Post,  29  March  1899;  Duly 
Tslagnph.  39  Hareb  1 809.]  G.  D. 

EOBTER,  VERE  HENRY  LEWIS 
(1819-1900),  philanthropist,  bom  at  Copen- 
hagen on  26  April  1819,  was  the  third  son 
of  $ir  At^r^stus  John  Foster,  first  baronet 
q.T.]f  hj  ms  wife^  Albinia  Jane  (d.  28  May 
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1867),  daughter  of  George  Vere  Hobart,ana 
granddaughter  of  George  Hobart,  third  earl 
of  Buckinghamshire  [(I-t.I  He  ms  educated 
at  Eton,  and  matrienlatednom  Christ  Ohurdiy 
Oxford,  on  SO  May  1888.  From  1649  to 
1843  he  was  attached  to  the  diplomatic  mis- 
sion of  Sir  Henry  EUis  (1777-1856)  [q.  v.] 
at  lUo  de  Janeiro,  and  from  1846  to  1&47  to 
that  of  Sir  WiUiam  Gore  Ouseley  [q.v.]  at 
Monte  Video.  In  1847  he  visited  Ireland 
with  his  eldest  brother.  Sir  Frederick  Geo^ 
Foster,  at  the  time  or  the  potato  famine. 
They  endeavoured  to  relieve  the  wants  of 
the  starving  peasants,  nnd  Tere  Foster  was 
so  much  impressed  with  the  misery  which 
he  had  encountered  that  from  that  time  he 
made  the  social  advancement  of  the  Irish 
people  the  chief  concern  of  his  life.  Turning 
Lis  attention  to  the  question  of  emigration 
he  made  three  voyages  to  America  as  a 
steenif^  passenger  in  an  emigrant  ship  to 
acquaint  ninuelf  with  the  trea^ent  of  emt- 
grantSjftiulwasgreatly  conconed  by  the  bad 
accommodation.  He  was  afterwards  en- 
abled to  lay  his  experiences  before  a  j^rlia- 
mentory  committee,  and  by  his  testimony 
had  no  inconsiderable  share  in  procuring 
the  passage  of  remedial  legislation.  On  the 
outbreak  of  the  civil  war  in  the  United 
States  in  1861  emigration  was  checked  for 
a  time,  and  Foster  took  up  earnestly  the 
improvement  of  education  in  Ireland.  He 
contributed  largely  for  the  provision  of 
better  school  accommodation  and  apparatus, 
and  gave  grants  in  aid  of  building  several 
hundred  new  school-houses. 

In  1879,  on  the  recurrence  of  severe  dis- 
treas  in  Ireland,  Foster  turned  with  increased 
industry  to  promoting  female  emigration  to 
the  United  States  and  the  British  eolomea: 
Young  vromen  wereassistedpartly  by  means 
of  sumeriptione,  but  chiefly  at  Foster's  own 
cost.  Dunng  the  whole  period  of  his  octivity 
over  twenty-five  thousand  were  ^us  aided. 
He  was  heartily  supported  in  his  various 
projects  both  by  the  Roman  catholic  and  the 
protestant  clergy. 

Foster  was  also  well  known  by  bis  series 
of  copybooks  in  general  use  in  the  United 
Kin^om.  These  comprised :  l.'EIumentary 
Drawing  Ck)pybooks,^  1868.  2.  'Copy- 
books,' 1870.  3.  'Drawing  Copybooks^' 
1870.  4.  'AdvancedWaterHHHOur Drawing, 
1872.  6.  'Public  School  Writing  Copy- 
books,* 1881.  6. '  Simple  Lessons  in  Waters 
colour/ 1883.  7.  '  Drawing  Books  ...  in 
Pencil  and  Watei^olours,*  1884.  8.  'I^int- 
ing  for  Beginners,'  1884.  9.  'Upright 
Writing  Charts,'  1897.  In  1898  he  edited, 
under  the  title  of  'The  Two  Duchesses,' 
London,  8vo,  the  funily  oorre^ndenee  of 
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<3eorgiaiia  CaTondish  [q.  t.],  duehen  of 
SevQiuliir^  and  of  Eluabeth  Oavudiah 
Iq.tJ,  dudhew  of  Devonshizou  He  died  at 
Belfast  on  31  Deo.  1900.  He  waa  unmsr- 
>ied. 

[Bnriu'a  pMraga  and  BanHntage;  Timet, 
SS  Deo.  1900 ;  Men  and  Women  of  the  Time, 
1699.]  E.  I.  C. 

FOTHEEanX,  JESSIE  (1861-1891), 
novelist,  was  eldest  child  of  Thomas  Fother- 
ffill  and  of  Anne  his  wife,  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam and  Judith  Coultate  of  Burnley.  She 
was  i>om  in  June  1851  at  Cheethun  Hill, 
Ifancheateribut  remoTed  when  quite  young 
.to  Bowdon  in  Oheehiie,  ten  miles  from  Man- 
chester. Her  father,  who  was  engaged  in 
the  cotton  indus^,  died  in  1 836,ana  Portly 
^Fter  Jessie  Fotnei^llf  with  her  mother, 
sisters,  and  brothers  removed^  to  Little- 
trough,  near  RochdiJe.  jMsie  was  edu- 
cated nrst  in  a  small  private  school  in  Bow- 
don, and  afterwards  for  some  years  in  a 
jxHLrding  school  at  Harrogate.  When  her 
fidueation  was  completed  she  lived  quietly 
at  Littleborough,  studying  the  life  led  by 
the  worker^  in  the  cotton  mills.  She  paid 
a  fir^  visit  to  Oenaany  in  1874.  On  her 
return  to  England  she  published  her  first 
novel, '  Healey,'  in  1876.  Thenceforth  she 
devoted  hexseu  to  literary  worit  In  1877 
she  aohiered  »  notalda  Buoeeaa  with  her 
third  novel, '  The  ^rat  Violin.'  The  latter 
years  of  her  life  were  spent  chiefly  alvood. 
She  passed  the  winter  of  1890-1  ui  Some, 
and  died  at  Berne  on  28  July  1891.  A  good 
portrait  of  her  was  published  in  Speight's 

*  KomantLc  Richmondshire '  (1897). 

Miss  Fothergill's  novels  la^Iy  depict  life 
on  the  moorltuul,  in  the  factories  of  Lanca- 
shire and  Yorkshire ;  but  she  combined  with 
the  fruits  of  her  observation  of  the  places 
where  her  life  was  mainly  spent,  enthusi- 
astic descriptions  of  the  influence  of  music. 

*  Cotton  mills  and  music,  manufacturing 
England  and  Germany'  were  the  chief  sub- 
jects of  her  pen  (JVomZ  Seaeuif  May  1892, 
p.  165).  Her  plots  were  rather  less  satisfac- 
txaHv  derised  than  her  studies  of  character, 
whiw  were  usually  subtly  and  powerfully 
portrayed. 

She  puMi8lied(all  in  London) ;  1. 'Healey,* 
1876, 1884.  2.  '  Aldyth,'  1876, 1877, 1891. 
a  'The  First  VioUn,'  1877,  1878,  1879. 
4,  'The  Wellfields,'  1880  (Holt's  'Leisure 
Hour'  Ser.),  1681.  6. '  Kith  and  Kin,'  1881, 
1882.  6. '  Made  or  Marred,'  1881  (Bentley's 
Empire  Library).  7.  'One  of  Three,'  1881 
(Bentle/s'  Empire  Library).  8.  'Peril,' 
1864.  9. 'Borderland,' 1886, 1887.  10. 'The 
%MKi  of  Leverhouae,'  1888.    11.  <  From 


Moor  Isles,' 1888,  18M.  12.  <All«ehk 
the  Ranks,' 1880,189L  IS. 'Qriob*«Buigk- 
ter/  1893.  A  dramatised  Tcraion  of  tte 
'  Fust  Violin,'  by  SidMV  Bowkett,  waa  pro- 
duced at  the  Crown  Theatre,  Peokham,  <» 
27Marchl899.  A^ortiottof theMuaewoi& 
isprintedin  *  The  Libory  of  Famous  literv- 
tu«,'  voL  XX.  1900. 

[Speight's  Romantic  Richmondshire;  pp.  47p 
et  seq.  For  infonnation  as  to  literary  work,  see 
Msnchestsr  Quarterly,  1888,  ii.  391-2;  The 
Dial,  Chicago,  1 880.  i.  136;  The  Kovflt  Beiiew. 
Hay  1892.  pp.  1(3-40;  ptivnte  mfomation; 
personal  reeouection.]  B.  P. 

FOWLER.,  Sib  JOHN,  first  baronet 

(1817-1898),  cbril  «innew,  eldest  son 
John  Fowler  of  Wadatoy  Hi^  SheiGeld,  by 
his  wife  Elizabeth,  da^hter  of  William 
Swann  of  Dykes  Hall,  was  bom  on  16  July 
1817.  Ha  was  educated  at  a  jNrivate  st^iool 
at  Whitley  HalL  After  leaving  achool  fa« 
became  a  pupil  of  J.  T.  Leather,  engineer  gf 
the  Sheffield  waterworks ;  be  then  entered 
the  employ  of  John  Urpeth  Rastrick  [4>  v.], 
and  was  enniged  on  railway  work  on  the 
Xiondon  and^righton  line,  and  on  the  pro- 
posed MorecamM  Bay  line. 

Two  years  later  he  returned  to  Leather's 
employ,  and  became  resident  engineer  to  the 
Stockton  and  Hartlepool  line,  on  the  com- 
pletion of  which  he  was  appointed  engineer, 
general  manager,  and  loouuotive  superinten> 
dent.  After  serving  for  two  years  in  thu 
position,  in  1844  he  set  up  for  himoelf  in 
London  as  a  consulting  engineer,  and  was 
occupied  mainly  in  railway  work  in  conneCK 
tion  with  the  lines  from  Shefiield  to  the  east 
coast,  afterwards  amalnmated  into  the  Man- 
chester, Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Railway 
Company.  In  1846  the  famous  railway 
mania  attained  its  full  proportions,  and 
Fowler  took  an  active  part  in  the  struggle* 
over  the  numerous  rauway  acts  then  pro- 
moted in  parliament. 

He  designed  the  Pimlico  railway  bridges 
which  was  finished  in  1860,  and  was  the  first 
railway  bridge  across  the  Thames  within  th* 
metropolis.  Probably  the  two  w(nka  by 
which  Fowler  will  be  best  known  are  tha 
Metropolitan  Railway  and  the  great  Forth 
Bridge.  The  MetropoUtan  BaUway  may  bo 
said  to  date  from  1868,  when  the  first  act  was 
passed  authorising  the  construction  of  a  line 
from  Edgware  Road  to  Battle  Bridge,  King's 
Cross,  though  the  works  were  not  commenced 
till  March  1860.  As  socm  as  this  first  work 
was  started,  plans  were  iff^>ared  for  azten* 
sions  of  the  line  in  both  directions,  and 
Fowler  was  responsible  for  the  greater  part 
of  dieae  extenaiOBt.   Ue  also  deogned  an^ 
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wKganktA  the  MHtnction  ^  mutj  of  the 
oaiinectmgbnuiohUMt|Uiehutb*  SC.  John's 
Wood  line  and  othen.  The  fint  section  of 
Hm  Mettonolitan  Railwey  ires  opened  to  the 
pnblie  on  8  Jan.  1863. 

While  theee  woria  were  being  carried  on, 
Fowler  m  1870  went  to  Norwsy  ee  a  member 

a  eoBuniMioo  anxHnted  by  the  Indian  go- 
venuMnt  to  atody  the  narrow-gang[e  rail- 
vi^e  in  that  country.  The  commisBion  ad- 
Tomted  the  S  ft.  9  in.  gauge  for  adoption  in 
India  for  tb©  li^^t  imilwara,  but  fowler 
in  a  minority  re|mrt  claimed  that  3  ft.  6  in. 
would  be  more  suitable;  the  ga^ige  even- 
tually adopted  was  the  mette. 

SUkordTlwfiM«thi«,inl8^,  during  aviaife 
ftrtheaakeof  hiflhealtiito£gypt,Fowlerhad 
iMen  eonaitltedl^thekhediTt^  JamailPaaha, 
vith  xegaid  to  a  number  of  important  engi- 
neering eehemea,  one  at  whish  was  the  00a- 
atniotion  of  a  nilmy  to  Khartoum.  Had 
tida  acheme  been  earned  Qut^robably  the 
ooaiae  of  modern  events  in  ^^yt  would 
have  been  materially  changed.  The  know- 
ledge he  gained  of  the  country  during  the 
main  years  he  was  engaged  in  advising  the 
Ichedive  on  enf^eerin^  matters  was  after- 
wards placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  British 
aavenuDakt^and  for  the  services  he  rendered 
in  this  zaneoC  ha  waa  eieated  a  K.O.U.a.  in 
1886. 

In  1S76  Fovletf  took  into  Mrtnarship 
Mr.  (afterwards  Bit  Benjamin)  £aber,  and 
this  partnership  proved  very  fruitful  in  en- 
Rueeriag  work  of  the  greatest  importance. 
Tha  won  with  which  iaa  two  partners  will 
alvftya  be  connected  is  that  of  the  Forth 
Bridge.  Sir  Thomas  Bouchfq.  v.],  the  de- 
sigaer  of  the  disastoous  first  lay  BndgBt  had 
prepared  plans  for  a  bridge  across  the  Forth, 
on  the  site  of  the  present  structure.  His  plans 
provided  for  a  suspension  bridge,  and  the  '. 
scheme  bad  actually  been  sanctioned  bv  act 
ofparlianieBt;  the  collapse  of  the  TayBndge, 
hewever»in  Deoember  1879,  put  an  end  to  this 
■itheme,  Onl8Feb.l881thefourgTeatrailway 
oompaniea  intezeated  in  raossing  of  th« 
Forth  feqnsated  their  oonsulting  eagineers, 
Thomas  Elliott  Harrison  [q.  v.],  W.  U.  Bai^ 
low,  and  JcAnx  Fowler  (and  associated  with 
them  Mr.  Benjamin  Baker)  to  report  (l)as  to 
the  feaeilnlity  of  erecting  a  Inulge  over  the 
Forth  at  this  site,  and  (2)  as  to  the  type  of 
hridge  they  would  recommend.  The  report  of 
these  four  engineers  was  sent  in  on  4  May 
1681,  and  in  it  they  advocated  the  ad(^on 
of  the  Cantilever  type  of  bridge. 

This  great  Bbfueture,  probably  the  most 
Mmariiahle  piece  of  ei^fineerii^f  wcnrk  which 
has  been  carried  out  up  to  the  present  time, 
VM.  begun  in  1888  and  waa  aueo^ssfully 


com|deted  in  aeven  years,  the  eontnctoM 
being  Messrs.  Tancrea,  Arrol,  ft  Oompany» 
who  signed  the  contract  on  31  Dec.  Idiw^ 
It  was  opened  by  the  prince  of  Wales  on 
4  March  1890.  The  two  engineers  mainly 
respcmsible  for  it.  Sir  John  I^wler  and  Mr. 
Benjamin  Bakery  were  rewarded,  the  former 
by  the  honour  of  a  baronetcy  (17  April  1890), 
and  the  latter  by  bwng  created  a  IC.0,M.G. 
They  were  also  both  awarded  the  Prix  Ponce^ 
let  by  the  Institute  of  France  (full  accounts 
of  this  bridge  will  be  found  in  the  special 
number  of  ^nffineenttff,  28  Feb.  1890;  see 
also  Proo,  Jntt,  Gvit  E^meert,  cxxL  S09^ 
and  WBRXHom,  Tk»  S^th  Bndge,  London, 
1890). 

The  ooapktion  of  this  bridge  marked 
practically  the  end  <rf  Sir  John  FowW^ 
active  work  as  a  civil  engineer.  He  became 
a  member  of  the  council  ol  the  Institutt(m  of 
Civil  Engineers  in  1849,  and  occupied  the 
poet  of  president  of  that  body  in  186a-7.  His 
OTesideotial  address  in  1866  (JVoc.  Jntt.  Civil 
Enffineera,  zxv.  203)  was  a  memorable  one 
in  the  history  of  engineering  education  in 
Glreat  Britain,  as  it  dealt  ^most  entirely 
frith  that  subject,  and  as  a  result  of  it  the 
institution  created  the  class  of  student 
maiahen,  a  step  which  has  done  much  to  en- 
oouxage  the  sdentlflc  training  of  jmmg  en- 
gineers. 

Fowlttl^ied  to  enter  pailtaniHitf  hestood 
as  ^sonaervativa  oandidate  for  Tawkeehury 

in  1880,  but  was' defeated ;  and  agaiB  in 
1886  he  came  forward  as  a  candidate  for  the 
Hallamshiro  divtnofi  of  Yorkshire,  but  re- 
tired before  polling  day.  He  was  devoted 
to  country  Ufe  ami  to  sport,  and  was  also 
a  yachtsman ;  many  of  his  most  distinguished 
Gontomporartee  in  art  and  science  diinng  the 
autumn  season  were  visitors  at  his  beautiful 
home  at  Braemore  House,  Boas-shire.  He 
purchased  the  property  in  1865,  He  was 
a  memberof  the  engineer  and  railway  volun- 
teer staff  corps  firom  1866  till  his  death; 
and  in  18^  during  the  Southampton  meet- 
ing he  was  preaidrat  of  section  *Q*  of  the 
^tiah  Asaoeiation.  In  1890  he  waa  created 
honorary  LL.D.  of  Edinbuq^ 

Fowler  died  at  Bournemouth  on  20  Nov. 
1898.  There  is  a  portrait  by  Sir  John  Millais, 
and  also  a  bust  at  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers.  Sir  John  married  on  2  July  1860 
Elisabeth,  daughter  of  James  Broadhent  of 
Manchester,  and  had  iseoe  four  sons,  of  whoq 
the  eldest,  John  Arthur  (ft.  1864),  8aoceede4 
him  in  the  baronetcy. 

He  published  little  except  professional 
<  Beports ; "  On  best  Qaugefor  Indian  Narrow- 
gauge  Railways,'  London,  1870 ; '  On  thepro- 
poaed  Soudan  Bailway,'  London,  1873 ;  *  On 
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tlie  Nene  Vellej  Drainage/  London,  1868 ; 
*On  a  Sweet-vater  Canu  throu^  £gypt' 
(Fowler  and  Baker),  London,  1884. 

(Idfe  of  Sir  Jobn  Fowler,  bj  T.  UaeW, 
1900;  obituary  noticM  in  Proc  Inst  Civil 
Enpneenp,  vol.  cxzxt.;  Engineeziuftt  25  Not. 
1898 ;  Barkers  Fevmge,  189A.]       T.  H.  B. 

FOWLER,  Sib  ROBERT  NICHOLAS, 
first  baronet  (182&-1891),  lord  ma^or  of 
London,  only  child  of  Thomas  rowler, 
banker,  of  Comhill,  and  Lucy  (n£e  Water- 
house  of  Xdverpool),  was  bom  atBmceGroTe, 
Tottenham,  on  IS  Sept.  1828.  He  was  Mu- 
oUied  chiefly  at  home,  out  was  for  a  short  Ume 
at  Qnve  Bouse  seliool,  Tottenham,  under 
the  head-mastership  of  Thomas  Binns,  a 
denominational  school  for  the  sons  of  the 
wealthier  members  of  the  Society  of  Frirads, 
to  which  religious  body  Fowler's  parents 
belonged.  As  a  boy  his  chief  characteristics 
were  his  fondness  for  the  study  of  history, 
his  keen  interest  inpolitics,  and  his  extra- 
ordinary memory.  Through  life  he  was  a 
perfect  storehouse  of  quotations  from  orators 
and  poets,  Greek,  Roman,  and  English.  In 
1846  he  proceeded  to  University  College, 
London.  He  took  several  prizee  in  the 
classes  of  the  college,  and  graduated  as  B.  A. 
in  the  university  of  London  in  1848,  taking  a 
good  place  in  the  honours  lists,  both  elasueal 
and  mathematicaL  After  an  interval  of 
travel  and  business  be  proceeded  H.A.  in 
mathematics  in  1860. 

Fowler  had  now  entered  the  banking  firm 
of  Brewett  &  Fowler  ^nnce  amalgamated 
with  Frescott  &  Co.))  m  which  his  father 
was  a  partner.  He  soon  devoted  his  spare 
time  and  energies  to  the  chief  work  of  his  life, 
the  reorganisation  of  the  conservative  party 
in  the  city  of  London.  In  the  years  between 
the  passing  of  the  reform  bill  and  the  Crimean 
war,  the  prevailing  line  of  thought  in  city 
circles/ond  especi^yinthosecireTesinwhieh 
Fowl^  moved,  was  liberal  (rather,  however, 
of  the  whig  than  aS  the  radical  type) ;  but 
yonng  Fomer,  partly  from  an  entbusiastio 
admiration  of  ms  namesake,  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  partly  from  prolonged  study  of  Mit- 
ford's  *  History  of  Greece,*  but  partly  also 
from  the  original  constitution  of  his  mind, 
was  an  earnest,  it  might  almost  be  said  a 
fanatical,  tory,  for  whom  the  newly  coined 
word  'conservative'  was  all  too  mild  to 
express  the  strength  of  his  abhorrence  for  all 
demagogic  ways. 

In  July  1866  Fowler  stood  as  candidate 
for  the  representation  of  the  city  of  London, 
but  was  defeated  by  a  large  majority.  In 
the  fbllowing  year  a  vacancy  occurred  in  the 
lepreaentation  of  Penryn  uid  Falmouth,  « 


borough  irith  whidi  Fowler  was  well  m^- 
qnainted,  as  he  had  married  (on  27  Oct. 1862) 
a  daughter  of  Mr,  Alfred  Fox,  one  oi  the  well- 
known  qoaker  family  of  that  place.  The  Fox 
family  were  as  a  rule  liberals  in  poUtiea^ 
and  tneir  influence  could  not  be  used  in  his 
support.  Partly  owing  to  this  cause  he 
failed  in  his  first  attempt;  but  two  yeara 
after,  at  the  general  electi<m  of  1868,  he  was 
returned  as  member  for  PenrvnandFalmouth 
along  with  Edward  Backhouse  Eastwick 
[q.  v.]  He  held  the  seat  till  1874,  when  he 
was  defeated,  and  had  tempomtily  to  ntir» 
from  parliament. 

Meanwhile,  however,  Fowl»  and  hi» 
friends  had  been  patiently  building  up  a 
strong  conserrative  party  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don. He  was  now  president  of  the  City  Con- 
servative Association,  and  chairman  of  the 
City  Carlton  Club,  and  in  1 878  he  entered  tha 
corporation,  being  elected  as  alderman  for' 
the  ward  of  Comhill,  in  which  his  place  of 
business  was  situated.  In  1880  he  was  re-- 
turned  as  member  for  the  city  along  with 
Aldennan  Cotton  and  Mr.  Hubbard,  the 
fourth  seat  being  occupied  by  a  liberal.  Hub 
seat  he  retained  till  his  death.  In  the  house 
he  did  not  take  a  position  as  one  of  the  front 
rank  of  debaters,  but  he  was  intenselv  lojral 
to  hisparty,and  of  the  three  tcaditioBBidutiea 
assigned  to  ajunior  lord  of  the  traasury,  'to 
make  a  house,  to  keep  a  house,  and  to  cheer 
the  minister  *  he  (though  bound  by  no  official 
ties)  cntainly  discharged  the  last  with 
sufficient  araour.  His  loud  and  ringing 
cheers,  suggestive  of  the  huutinf^field,  wiU 
long  be  remembered  by  his  oontempoxnriea 
in  the  House  of  Commons. 

In  1883  Fowler  was  chosen  lord  mayor 
of  London.  His  election,  which,  owing  to 
special  circumstances,  came  somewhat  out 
of  the  usual  course,  and  sooner  than  he  or. 
his  friends  expected  it,  was  not  altogether 
popular,  and  in  bis  official  progress  throa^ 
the  city  there  wwe  some  unqualified  ex« 
pressions  of  disap^bation;  but  the  genial 
and  generous  way  in  ndiieh  he  discuf^ad 
the  duties  of  his  office  earned  the  enthiutas- 
tic  approbation  of  thecitixens,  as  was  clearly 
shown  by  their  plaudits  when  the  time 
came  for  laying  down  his  office  in  1884, 
and  also  by  his  nnanimous  reflection  to  the 
vacant  chur  in  April  1686,  when  the  deaUi 
of  his  successor.  Alderman  Nottajpi,  left  the 
Mansion  House  tenantless. 

The  event  which  excited  most  attention 
during  his  first  tenure  of  the  mayoralty  was 
his  speech  at  the  banquet  in  proposing  the 
healui  of  her  majesty's  ministers.  As  all 
men  knew  the  intensity  of  his  of^pontion 
to  GUtdstone's  policy,  there  was  n  good 
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deal  of  cnriosity  to  ue  how  he  would  fare 
in  proposing  his  health ;  but  happily  the  love 
of  Homer,  which  was  a  oommon  possession  of 
hostandguestjsavedthe  situation.  Aquota- 
tion  from  the  '  Iliad  '  (xTi.  650)  did  justice  to 
the  great  orator's  fighting  powers,  and  won 
from  Qladstcme  a  hearty  recognition  of  the 
locd  mayor 'm  a  £rank,  bcdd,  ud  cour^^iu 
qmMiait  in  the  House  of  Commons.' 

Lt  Jnly  1885,  dnring  tim  ahtxt  administnt- 
ti«i  of  Lord  MJisbnry,  Fowler  was  created 
a  baronet.  Many  years  before  this  (in  1862) 
He  had  removed  from  Tottenham  to  Uastard, 
.iMBr  Corsham  in  Wiltshire,  an  old  propertv 
of  hiS'  family,  and  there  the  rest  of  his  lile 
was  spent,  except  for  the  periods  of  residence 
in  Lnidon  which  were  necessitated  by  Lis 
attendance  in  parliament,  and  for  many  long 
journeys  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  India, 
Japan,  and  the  United  States^  which  were  the 
favourite  pastime  of  his  later  years.  He  was 
a  keen  huntsman,  but  practised  no  other  form 
of  sport. 

Both  with  reference  to  the  traffic  in  opium 
and  the  protection  cMf  the  aborij^inal  races, 
he  was  a  warm  advoeateof  the  philiuithropio 
side  of  the  question,  and  here  he  lometumes 
found  himself  in  opposition  to  the  officials 
of  his  own  party — u  severe  trial  to  one  so 
ttnmgly  imbued  as  he  was  with  the  ideas  of 
partyloyalty. 

At  the  a^  of  thirty-three  he  relinquished 
his  connection  with  the  Society  of  Friends, 
and  was  baptised  into  the  church  of  Eng- 
land. He  belonged  to  the  evangelical  school 
and  was  throughout  his  lile  a-  man  of 
stnmg  and  deep  xeli^ons  feeling.  Both 
during  his  mnyorolty  and  in  af%er  years  he 
often  preached  at  the  theatre  services  which 
were  commenced  at  the  instance  of  Lord 
Shaftesbury  for  the  working  men  of  London. 

Fowler  died  of  pneumonia  at  his  London 
bouse  in  Harley  Street  on  22  Hay  1891.  He 
was  buried  in  the  ohuichyard  of  Corsham. 
A  portrait  hr  Frank  H<ul  and  t  marble 
bust  are  at  Crestard;  anotherporteait  hangs 
in  the  Guildhall,  London.  He  married,  m 
October  1862,  Charlotte  Fox  of  Falmouth,  a 
first  cousin  of  Caroline  Fox  [q.  v.]  Mrs. 
Fowler  died  in  December  1876,  having  been 
the  mother  of  eleven  children,  of  whom  one 
died  in  childhood.  The  only  son,  Thomas, 
succeeded  his  father  in  the  baronetcy. 

Fowler's  only  contribu^n  to  literature 
was  *  A  Visit  to  China,  Japan,  and  India,' 
published  in  1877. 

[Frivate  inAnmaUon.]  T.  H-«. 

FOX,  SiH  WILLIAM  (1813-1898),prime 
minister,  colonial  secretary,  and  native  mini- 
,ster  ol  Mew  Zealaad,  hma  at  Westoe,  Dur- 


ham, in  1613,  was  the  son  of  Geotge  TownS- 
hend  Fox,  deputy-lieutenant  of  Durham 
county.  He  was  admitted  commoner  of 
Wadham  Coll^e,  Oxford,  on  28  April  1828, 
graduated  B.A.  on  23  Feb.  1882,  and  M.A.  on 
tt  June  1839.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  from 
the  Inner  Temple  on  29  April  1842,  and  in 
the  sanu  year  he  emitted  to  New  Zealand. 
Tbsm  in  I84Sthe  New  Zealand  Ccnapony  ap- 
pointed him  their  resident  agent  at  Nelson, 
in  succession  to  Captain  Artltur  Wakefield, 
killed  in  the  so-called  Wairau  massacre  [see 
under  Wakefield,  Wiluak  Haiwabd]. 
Five  years  later  Governor  (Sir)  George  Grey 
[q.  V.  Suppl.]  made  him  attorney-^neral  for 
the  south  island  of  the  colony ;  but  Fox,  who 
had  thrown  himself  into  the  agitation  for  self- 
government,  then  at  its  height,  resigned  his 
poet  as  a  protest  against  the  governor's  dila- 
tory action  in  the  matter.  The  New  Zea- 
land Comoany  then  made  him  their  principal 
agent  in  tiie  colony,  and  the  settlers  of  the 
central  districts  chose  him  to  represent  them 
on  a  mission  to  London  to  urge  at  Downing 
Street  their  demands  Iot  a  constitution. 
The  colonial  office,  however,  refused  to  re- 
ceive him,  and  he  returned  to  New  Zealand 
after  travelling  in  the  United  Stotee. 

The  first  New  Zealand  jnrliament  met  in 
1854,  the  second  in  18o6.  It  was  on  20  May 
of  that  year  that  Fox  ousted  the  short-lived 
Sewell  ministry  [see  Sgwell,  HbnbtJ  and 
first  took  office,  only  to  be  himself  ejected 
thirteen  days  afterwards  by  Mr.  (afterwards 
Sir  Edward)  Staffiird.  Five  years  later  he 
turned  the  tables  upon  his  opponent,  and 
this  time  retained  the  premierf>hip  for  thir- 
teen months  (1861-2),  a  period  miich  curi- 
ously enough  was  almost  precisely  the 
duration  of  his  third  tenure  of  office  (1863-4). 
In  January  1869,  after  again  defeating  Mr. 
Stafford,  be  formed  a  ministry  with  the  ud 
of  (Sir)  Julius  Vogel  [q.  v.  Suppl.],  which 
lasted  until  September  1872.  Beaten  then 
by  his  old  adversary  he  quickly  had  his  re- 
venge, but  did  not  resumenis  position  as  head 
ofhi8partyexceptforfiveweeKsinl873.  His 
voluntary  resignation  of  the  premiership  in 
March  1873  ended  his  career  as  minister,  for 
it  was  followed  by  his  retirement  from  parlia- 
ment ;  and  though  in  1879  he  came  bock  again 
to  lead  the  conservatives  against  Sir  Georgo 
Gre^,  and  carried  a  vote  of  no-confidence 
against  Grey's  ministry,  he  lost  his  own  seat 
ucer  the  dissolution  which  ensued,  and  never 
again  took  part  in  politics.  He  did  most 
useful  work  in  I860  as  joint  commissioner 
with  Sir  Francis  Bell  in  settling  the  native 
land  daims  on  the  west  coast  of  the  north 
island  in  an  equitable  manner— a  work  the 
na&ii  postponement  of  which  had  bred 
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^reat  discontent  and  alarm.  Fox  had  been 
made  K.C.M.a.  24  May  1879.  The  rest  6t 
hia  pablic  life  was  devoted  to  an  earnest 
advocacy  of  temperance.  The  mohibition 
moremen^  now  ao  gtioaa  in  Nov  Zea- 
land, owes  much  to  his  umg  and  naloiu 

Fox's  actiTO  career  was  chie^  marked  by 
the  mrt  he  took  in  gaining  sel^govermnent 
for  New  Zealand;  by  hia  effi)rt8,  finally 
sueceRsful  (thanks  to  toe  skilly  of  Sir  Donald 
McLean,  native  minister  in  his  fourth  cabi- 
net^, to  arrange  a  lasting  peace  with  the 
native  tribes;  by  the  support  he  always 
gave  to  provincial  institutions,  and  by  us 
vigorous  defence  of  the  New  Zealand  colo- 
nists against  the  charges  made  against  them 
m  England  of  forcing  on  wars  with  the 
Maori  in  order  to  grab  their  lands.  His 
chief  book, '  The  War  in  New  Zeakmd '  (Lon- 
don, 1860, 8vo;  another  ed.  1866),  is  not  only 
a  warm  vindication  of  his  feUowHSOkmiatB 
from  theae  accusations,  but  a  trenchant,  and 
in  plaoea  caustic,  critidam  of  the  conduct  of 
the  natuve  war  by  the  English  military 
leaders.  It  remains  one  of  the  best  written 
and  most  interesting  books  on  any  period 
of  New  Zealand  hiBtory-  Another  volume, 
"Hie  Six  Colonies  of  New  Zealand'  (Lon- 
don, 1661, 8vo),  has  some  value  as  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  colony  in  1861.  His  other 
publications  were:  'A  Treatise  on  Simple 
Contracts '  (London,  1842, 8vo),  written  be- 
fore his  emigration ;  a  pamphlet,  *  How 
New  Zealand  got  its  Constitution '  (Auck- 
land, 1890,  8vo);  and  a  'Report  on  tbe 
Settlement  of  Nelson  in  New  Zealand' 
(London,  184^  16mo). 

F<KC  died  at  his  residmce  near  Auckland, 
New  Zealand,  tm  23  June  1883,  aged  81 
(7VnMf,24Jnnel8B8).  Fox's  generous  nature 
and  qnick  impulsive  temperament  made  him 
an  nnpatient  critic  alike  of  Sir  Oeor^  Ore  fa 
devious  tactics,  and  of  the  slow-movins 
ipoUey  (rf  the  colonial  office.  The  same  qualf 
ties  caused  him  to  show  to  better  advantage 
as  the  fightinff  leader  of  an  opposition  than 
when  on  the  defensive  as  minister.  But  as 
his  colony's  strenuous  champion  and  as  the 
&f«ghted  advocate  of  peace  and  temperance, 
he  is  remembered  witn  reverenoa  m  New 
Zealand. 

[Oardiiwr's  Beg.  Wadhsm  CoUcgs;  Fox's 
The  Six  CoIoDiesofNcw  Zealand,  Loadon,  ; 
The  War  in  Kew  Zealand,  Loadoo,  1866;  Gi». 
home's  Kew  Zealand  Rolen  aad  Stabesmen, 
London,  1897 ;  Bnsden's  History  of  Nsw  Zealand, 
Kelbonroe,  1896 ;  MenneH's  Dictionary  of  Aus- 
tralasian Bionaphy,  London,  1892 ;  Cox's  Men 
of  Hatk  io  Hev  Zealand,  Christcharch,  Kev 
Zsaladd,  1880.]  W.  P.  B. 


FRANKLAND,  Si*  EDWARD  (1825- 
1899),  chemist,  was  bom  at  Ghnrditown, 
near  Lancaster,  on  18  Jan.  1826.  He  went 
from  seven  to  twelve  to  a  sdiocd  in  Lancaster 
kept  br  James  Willaser  (to  wluHtt  he  said 
later  that  *he  owed  tbe  development  and 
training  of  the  faculty  of  ohMrrationOr  and 
then  to  the  RotsI  Qtammar  School,  under  13ib 
Rev.  James  Beetham.  Be  was  apprentioed 
about  1840  to  Stephen  Ross,  a  ^enust  in 
Cheapside,  Lancaster,  with  whom  he  worked 
fourteen  honrs  a  day.  During  his  appntitjce- 
ship  he  learnt  chemisti7  from  Christopher 
Johnson  and  his  son,  Ihr.  James  Johnson,  who 
evicted  a  tenant  from  a  cottage  to  turn  It 
into  a  laboratory  for  Frankland  and  other 
lads.  In  1846  Frankland  went  to  the  Mu- 
senm  of  Practical  Geology,  London,  to  stu^ 
under  Dr.  Lyon  (later  Baron)  Playfiurfq.  vlj 
Here  he  made  acquaintance  with  Adoljdi 
Wilhelm  Hennann  Kolbe,  then  Hayfoic's 
Bsristant,  who,  like  FVankland,  rose  Later  to 
the  front  rank  of  chemists.  ^Hie  two  meh 
published  an  interesting  paper  on  the  con- 
version  of  ethyl  cyanide  into  propionic  acid 
{Mem.  Chan.  Soe.  1847,  iii.  8^),  a  reaction 
which  Dumas  and  others  showed  a  few 
months  later  to  he  typacal  of  a  series  of  re- 
actions which  rendered  possible  the  syntheris 
of  all  the  fi&tty  acids  {Oamptea  I^ndut  de 
I'AoadSmia  dea  Sdencmt  888,  66^. 

Dumas'sresultswereoonflmiedbyFtanldaiid 
and  Kolbe  later. 

In  1847  Frankland  was  elected  F.C.S.,  and 
in  the  'same  year  became  teacher  of  chemis- 
try at  Qucenwood  College,  Hampshire  [see 
Edmondson,  Qbobob],  where  John  Tyndall 
[q.  T.]  was  teaching  mathwnatics.  The  two 
men  rose  at  4  a.h.  to  exdiange  lessons  be- 
fore school  worit  began.  F^rankland  doriflg 
the  same  period  started  in  the  school  labwri- 
toiy  his  classical  research  on  the  isolaticm 
of  the  *  ^cohol-radicles/  whoso  existence 
had  beeli  postulated  by  Robert  (afterwards 
Sir)  Kane  [q.  v.],  Berzelius,  and  Liebig  in 
im  and  1834.  In  1847  FnnMand  went 
with  Kolbe  for  three  mouths  to  wotk  onder 
the  great  chemist,  Robert  Wilhelita  Bnnseik, 
at  Marburg;  and  in  the  autumn  of  1848 
Frankland  and  Tyndall  threw  up  their  ^ 
pointments  to  enter  that  university.  Beiriwa 
carrying  out  subsidiary  wOrk  with  Kolbe, 
Frankland  continued  here  the  stndy  of  tire 
action  of  zinc  on  the  alkvl  iodides,  which 
inraved  in  his  hands  one  of  the  most  fnrftfbl 
in  the  whole  rai^  of  oi^hie  Cthemistry , 
and  the  investwatuuH  diieotlr  derivBd  fkm 
it  were  carried  on  1^  Fianluand  down  to 
the  year  1666,  It  led  to  the  synthesis  of 
the  'organo-metallic '  compounds,  to  that  of 
'  oigano-boron'  conp«raami,  oi  addv  of  tlH 
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UMib  ttni  ■cTjlie  aarica,  and  Mpecully  of 
oertom  important  h jdrocarboiu,  irhick  wen 
the  immediate  ol^ect  of  Fnnkland's  search ; 
these  he  called  the  *  alcohid-radicles,'  be- 
lieving them  to  constitute  a  series  idmitical 
in  composition,  but  isomeric,  irith  the  hvdro- 
earbons  of  the  mnnb-gas  sories  or '  hydrides 
of  the  aloolid  ladiclesL'  Oaxl  SchonBmmer 
[q.  v.]  showed  kter  diat  flie  two  snriea  of 
eompdimda  were  idmitioal.  In  1849  Franh- 
land  gradoatod  HuD.  in  Marburg;,  and  then 
went  to  worii  under  Justus  Liebig  inGiessen. 
In  1850  he  was  elmHed  to  the  professorship 
in  chemistry  at  the  Putney  Colkge  for  Oivn 
Engineering,  where  he  was  a  colleague  of 
FUy&ir,  and  in  1851  to  the  professorship 
in  the  newly  founded  Owens  College  at 
BCsnchflster.  It  was  in  Frankland's  second 
payer  on  ihe  o^ano-metallic  compounds, 
Md  on  17  June  18fi2  before  the  Boyal 
Society  (PhiL  Trana.  185S,  p.  417),  that  he 
pointed  out  the  '  gaaenl  symmetry '  of  the 
lonaulia  of  a  number  o£  inorganic  and 
oiganio  compounds,  and  suggested  that 
*UB  eomhinmy  power  of  the  attracting 
elemaiit  .  .  .  m  always  satisfied  by  the 
■ame  anmber  of . . .  atoms,'  and  thus  intro- 
duced into  chemistry  the  conception  of 
valenoyt  completed  later  by  SekuR,  A.  S. 
Ckmper,  and  Oanniuaro  (FauTlxutl^,  £ir- 
peritnentalSMaarckea,^.  154),  and  now  form- 
ing an  integral  part  of^the  modem  theory  of 
organic  compounds.  FraoUand's  theory 
pMsed  without  notice  by  tiie  majority  u 
chemists.  Eolbe,faow0w,  after  first  rcgect- 
ing  them,  was  dinetly  led  by  FrnnUand's 
sQggastions  to  his  tbeorr  of  the  relationships 
of  organic  acids,  aldehydes,  and  alcohols,  fto., 
which  is  of  fundamental  importance  in  the 
emlHtttMi  of  the  snlgact.  He  two  men  pub- 
lidied  a  j<Hnt  paper  on  the  qneati(m  (which 
ameared  1^  aouaeut  in  K6u»*»  name  only) 
InXiebig'B'Annalsi,'  1867,  <u.  257,  and  this 
was  folfowed  by  other  pwers  by  Kolbe. 
Fnnldand  had  already  at  Putney  bwuu  to 
wwk  at  applied  chemistry.  In  l&l  he 
carried  out  an  elaborate  investigation  on 
White's  hydrooarlxni  process  for  Uie  manu- 
factareof  gas,  and  inl663inTented  an  argand 
btuner,  in  which  the '  regenerative  *  method 
of  ntilising  heat  that  would  otherwise  be 
wasted — a  method  originally  devised  and 
endloyed  later  on  a  niannfaetuiing  scale  by 
8ir  WiUiam  Siemens  [q.  v.} — ^found  an  early 
and  probably  indepMident  application  (ITsb, 
JHet.  Art9  mtd  Mam^aetureif  4t^  ed.  U. 
m).  OnflJanelSSSFnnklandwaaeleoted 
FJLS.,  and  in  1867  he  noeivad  a  royal  medal 
team  the  Royal  Society.  In  the  same  year 
be  was  elected  lectuier  on  ohemiatiy  at 
JBt.  BartMrnnwr't  Hospital,  London.  On 


8  Mandi  1859  he  read  as  the  Bakerian  teo- 
tnre  his  fourth  memoir  *  On  Organo-metallio 
Bf>die8.'  In  the  summer  of  1869  he  was 
asked,  tcwethar  with  Professor  August  WU- 
helm  Honnann,  to  report  to  the  metropolitan 
board  oi  wwks  on  some  means  of  deodorising 
sewi^e,  which  was  then  sent  raw  into  the 
ThaiMs,Bnd  had  caused  the  river  to  become 
'Uaek  and  horribly  ofiensiva/  was 
the  beginning  of  FranUand^  work  <m  water 
analysia  and  water  purifloatkm,  wliidi  late 
absorbed  a  great  part  of  his  energiaa.  On 
20  Aug.  1869  Frmhland  and  '^dall 
ascended  Mont  Blanc,  and  were  the  uat  ta 
spend  a  nif^t  on  the  summit  (Erperimmtal 
Reaoanku,  p.  867).  Frankland  showed  that 
candles  burnt  at  the  same  rate  under  low 
atmospheric  pressure  at  the  summit  as  ait 
Ohamonix,  but  gave  out  less  light.  These 
observatums  were  the  atartin^-point  for  an 
elaborate  experimental  inveetigatitm  the 
influence  of  atmospheric  pressure  on  oom- 
bustionfpuUished  in  the  years  1861  to  1868X 
in  whiui  he  demonatiated  the  unexpected 
result  that  a  cKyl^drogen  flame  nu^  be  nud* 
to  give  out  ft  oontmnoos  speetnun.  His  nx- 
penntents  led  him  in  1867  to  suggest  that 
tlm  luminosity  of  flames  was  due  net  to  tha 
presence  of  solid  particles,  as  had  been  pre- 
viouriy  supposed  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy 
[q.  v.l,  but  to  dense  gaseous  hydrooarbom 
rrankland  showed  that  chan^  of  tempera- 
ture afleoted  the  spectrum  in  the  case  of 
lithium,  this  being  the  first  obsemtion  of 
the  kind  (Letter  to  Tjmdall,  7  Nov.  1861, 
Phii.  Mag,  [41  zxii.  472),  wnd  made  some 
further  contributions  to  speotrum  aniUysis 
(Preo.  Soe.  1867  xvii.  288,  453,  1869 
xviii.  79)  m  conjunction  with  (Sir)  Norman 
Lockyer.  On  I  Mav  1863  F^anUand  wm 
elected  to  dwehair  of  ohemiatiy  in  the  Boyal 
Institution,  whioh  he  retained  ttU  1868.  £a 
1866  hewaa  elected  as  Hoftnann'a  suocessot 
to  the  chair  of  chemistry  in  the  Royal  Cc^- 
l^crfCHieouetiy ,  afterwards  united  with  the 
Royal  School  of  Mines.  In  the  last  of  Frank- 
land's  more  extensive  researches  cm  organia 
chemistry  he  described,  in  ocmjunotion  with 
Baldwin  Francis  Duppa,  F.R.8.  (obituary  in 
Jowrti.  Chem.  Soc.  1874,  p.  1199),  a  general 
synthetic  method  of  first-rate  importu^  for 
Uie  production  of  a  large  variety  of  fatty 
acids  by  the  use  of  *oarbo>ketmiic  ethers.* 
A  piriiminary  investigation  on  the  subnet 
had  beenpnbhshed  ehmtly  before  by  Gleutnerf 
bat  the  independent  reseairches  of  Frankland 
and  Duppa  eover  much  wider  ground,  and 
are  r^wded  as  elasuoal  (aee  Wnumnn  in 
ZmAv«  ^nnalm,  1877,  elxxxvi.  161).  In 
1666  frankland  (woposed  a  new  system  at 
foimulm  for  orgamc  eompoonds,  bot  it 
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|m>ved  insnfficiently  elastic  for  new  develop- 
ments,  and  has  not  been  generally  adopted. 

Frankland  in  1865  was  asked  to  continue 
Hofmann's  monthly  aoalyaes  of  metropolitui 
drinking  wsterf  and  be  continued  to  do  thia 
for  the  registrar-genaral  and  for  the  local 
government  boud,  improTtn^  the  methods 
and  extending  the  scope  of  his  investigation 
down  to  his  death.  Tc^ther  -with  his  pupil, 
Professor  Henry  Edward  Armstrong,  he 
-devised  new  methods  of  water  anal^Bie, 
which  he  embodied  in  a  book  on  the  sut^ject, 
*  Water  Analyais  for  Sanitary  Pnrpoaes,' 
published  in  1680. 

In  1868  a  second  royal  commission  on 
rivers  pollution,  consisting  of  Major-general 
Sir  William  Iliomas  Denison  [q.  v.],  Mr. 
John  Chalmers  Morton  [see  under  Mokton, 
John,  1781-1864],  and  Frankland,  was  ap- 
pointed to  complete  the  labours  of  the  first 
eommission  (18tf6-8),  and  to  extend  them  to 
Scotland.  Ihe  new  commission  set  up  a 
laboratory  under  the  direction  of  FMmkland, 
and  issued  six  annual  reports,l868-74,  deal- 
ing with  the  poUntion  of  rivers,  the  purifies^ 
tion  of  sewa^^,  and  the  domestic  water 
supply.  An  immense  amount  of  work  was 
done  on  the  river  basins  of  England  and 
Scotland,  and  the  work  has  served  as  a  foun- 
dation for  subsequent  investigations  of  pro- 
blems still  not  satisfactorily  solved.  Frank- 
land  recognised  the  great  superiority  over 
other  processes  of  intermittent  dpwnward 
filtration  through  land  as  a  means  of 
semge  purification.  His  inveHtigations 
form  the  oauB  of  the  bacteriological  process 
of  purification  now  extensively  employed. 
The  wiffk  on  water  analysis  finally  absorbed 
nearly  the  whole  of  IVankland's  time  not 
devoted  to  teaching. 

In  1885  he  resigned  his  professorship  at 
the  Royal  School  of  Mines,  and  went  to 
live  at  his  house,  The  Yewe,  at  Reigate. 
After  his  retirement  he  worked  at  the  che- 
mistry of  storage  batteries  (Proc.  Roy.  Soe. 
1883,xxxv.  67,  and  1889,  xlvi.  804),  and  fitted 
his  house  with  a  battery  devised  on  a  system 
of  his  own.  Frankland  died  on  9  Aug.  1899, 
after  a  short  illness,  at  Oolaa,  Gudbrands- 
dalen,  in  Norway,  where  for  man^  years  be 
had  s^nt  his  summer  holiday  in  his  nvonrite 
pursuit  of  salmon  fishing. 

The-BOTal  Society's  Catalogue  (carried 
down  to  1884)  iadndee  sixty-three  papers 

SrfVankland  alone,  tiro  incoluboration  with 
olbe,  fifteen  with  B.  F.  Dnppa,  one  with 
H.  E.  Armstrong-,  three  witn  J.  Norman 
Lockyer,  and  ten  with  other  chemists.  In 
1877  he  published,  with  a  dedication  to 
Bunsen,  a  volume  of  '  Experimental  Re- 
•eaxdiM  in  Pure^  Applied,  and  Physical  Che- 


mistry/ which  includes  the  papers  published 
down  to  that  date.  He  also  published  the 
following  books:  1.  'How  to  teach  Che- 
mistty/1676  (six  lectures  delivered  in  1873 
and  Sflunniarised  by  G.  Chaloner).  2. '  Che- 
mical Lecture  Notes,'  Ist  edit.  1866  ^  2nd 
edit.  187V-S ;  8id  edit.  1881  (in  collabora- 
tion with  F.  R.  Japp).  S.  *  Inoi^anic  Che- 
mistry,' with  F.  U.  Japp,  1884.  4.  'A 
Course  of  Lectures  on  Gos-lighting '  (deli- 
vered at  the  Royal  Institution  in  Mardi 
1867,  and  originally  published  in  the 
'  Journal  of  Qas-lighting ').  He  also  contri- 
buted articles  on  chemistry  to  the  *  English 
Cyclopaedia,'  and  he  gave  a  number  of  lec- 
tures before  the  Chemical  Society  and  at 
the  Royal  Institution. 

Besides  the  memoirs  alluded  to  in  detail 
above,  Frankland  published  an  important 
tbermo^emical  investigation  in  connec- 
tion witii  the  well-known  *  Faulhom '  ex- 

Seriment  of  his  brother-in-law,  A.  Fick,  and 
.  Wislicenus,  on  the  '  Origin  of  Uuseular 
Power'  (PJuiotopkieal  Mag.  [4]  xxxi.  485, 
xxxiL  182),  which  they  attributed  mainly 
to  the  combustion  of  carbohydrates,  and  not 
to  that  of  muscle-siibst^tice,  a  result  which 
has  been  generally  confirmed.  He  devised, 
with  W.  J.  Ward,  certain  improvements  in 
methods  of  gas-analysis.  He  wrote  several 
papers  on  meteorology  (especially  Alpine) 
and  the  glacial  epocli,  snd  he  suffgeateo  that 
the  persistency  of  town-fog  is  due  to  a  film 
of  coal-oil  on  the  surface  of  the  minut« 
globules  of  water  of  which  it  is  formed. 

Frankland  was  an  exceptionally  brilliant 
and  accomplished  man  of  science.  In  neuly 
every  fresh  research  he  broke  new  ground, 
and  laid  the  foundations  for  important  work 
in  the  future.  It  is  by  his  sugf^estion  of  tiie 
notim  of  valency,  and  by  the  great  con- 
tributions to  organic  chemistry  enumerated 
above,  that  he  will  be  chiefly  remembered. 
Frankland's  memoirs  are  markedly  clear  in 
general  plan  and  in  expression.  He  had 
great  manipulative  skill  in  the  laboratory. 

Frankland  was  twice  married:  first,  on 
27  Feb.  1851,  to  Sophie,  daughter  of  F.  W. 
Fick,  chief  engineer  to  the  electorate  of 
Hosse-Cassel  (rf.  7  Jan.  1874),  by  whom  he 
had  three  sons,  Frederick  William  (d.  18  April 
1864),  sometime  chief  commissiwer  of  go- 
vernment insurance  in  New  Zealand,  and 
Percy  Faraday  (6.  3  Oct.  1858),  profesMtf  of 
chemisttv  unce  1900  in  the  univerrity  trf 
Birmingham,  the  third  dying  in  infancv,  and 
two  surviving  daughters ;  and  secoodly,  in 
1876,  to  Ellen  (d.  20  Jan.  1899*1,  daughter 
of  C.  K.  Orenside  of  the  Inner  Temple,  by 
whom  he  left  two  daoghters. 
A  marble  medalUm  ctf  Fnwklaud,  by  J<^ 
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AcUuns-Acton  (1896^,  presented  by  himself, 
hangs  in  the  chemutrT'  lecture  theatre  of 
the  Owens  College;  there  is  also  a  portrait 
bust  in  the  poeseasion  of  the  Storey  Insti- 
tate,  Lancaster;  and  large  photographs  in 
the  possession  of  the  Chemical  Society  and 
the  Koyil  Institution,  London. 

In  1866  Frankland  was  elected  corresprttid- 
ing  member,  and  in  1895  foreifpi  associat'e 
of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences.  He 
was  also  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Seimces  of  BaTuria,  and  of  the  academies 
of  Berlin,  St.  Potenbing,  Upsala,  Bohemia, 
and  New  Tork.  He  was  made  D.G;L.  Ox- 
Ibid  in  1870,  and  LUD.  Edinburgh  in  18B4. 
He  was  elected  president  of  the  Chemical 
Society  for  the  years  1 87 1  -2  and  1872-S,  and 
was  president  of  the  newly  crested  Institute 
of  Chemistry,  from  its  foundation  in  1877 
to  1880;  he  received  the  Copley  medal  of 
the  Royal  Society  in  1894,  and  was  elected 
foreign  secretary  of  the  society  in  1895,  an 
olBoe  which  he  held  till  his  death.  In  1887 
he  became  a  J.P.  for  Surrey  nnA  in  1889  for 
London.  In  1897,  on  the  occasion  of  Queen 
Victoria's  diamond  jubilee,  he  was  created 
'K.C.B.  inTecofpiitionofhisBerrioes  as  water 
analyst  to  the  goremment.  He  was  a 
member,  with  Thomas  Ileniy  Huxler  \q,  tA 
Tyndall,  and  others,  of  the  X  Cittb  (L. 
Hnxur,  Huielag). 

[Bendfls  the  aoams  mentioned,  obittMrim  in 
the  MloTinp:  Lancaster  Uoardian,  19  An^. 
18W ;  Miniag  Jooni.  10  Aug.  1899 ;  Times, 
14  Ani;.  1899;  Notaro,  17  Aiig.  1899;  Berichte 
d,  deatschen  chem.  Oesellschaft,  1899.  p.  3610 
(hy  Clriebenaaiin);  Proc.  lasb,SQe.CiriL  Sogi- 
neeis,  1899-1900,  ci»iz.3M  (by  Prof.  Fnincia 
Bobert  Jspp,  F,B.S.) ;  LancatterGnardiaD,  Suppl. 
31  Oct.  1891;  Crow  Flenrj's  Juum.  March 
1898 ;  Hancbeater  Memoirs,  vol.  zlir.  p.  xxxviii 
(by  Prof.  H.  B.  Dixon,  F.R.S.);  letter  by  Prof. 
John  Attfield,  F.R.S.,  dated  16  Aug.  1899,  in  the 
Chemist  and  Sni^st ;  FniDkland's  obituary  of 

Srndiill,  Proc.  Roy.  Sec.  189*,  toI.  It.  p.  xvtii ; 
en  of  the  Time,  l&th  edit.;  Biogmph  and 
Beview,  1880,  vw.  3M;  Hnn^ester  Guardian, 
4  Jan.  1851,  p.  8 ;  The  JaUlee  of  the  ChemicHl 
Society,  1896,  pp.  57-60,  2<57,  2A0,  and  pn»stm; 
Thompson'sThe  OweosCull^  1886  ;  Uortog's 
The  Ovens  College,  1899;  Lndenbnrg'e  Ent- 
wiekelnngsgesehiehtederChemie.  2nd  edit.  1887, 
■pp.  243-63,  287 ;  WemyM  Beid's  Memoirs  . .  . 
of  Lyon  Flayfair,  1899.  ^.  93,  94, 176-6,  430- 
431:  Ernst  von  Heyers  Hist,  of  Cheraiscrr, 
tranttl.  by  UcGowan,  2ad  edit.  1898,  passim ;  U. 
Kopp's  Entwickelong  der  Chemte,  1887,  passim ; 
Schortemmer's  Rise  &c.  of  Organic  Chemistry, 
2nd  edit.  1894,  passim;  Roscoe  and  Schor- 
lemmer's  Treatise  on  Chemistry,  toI,  iii.  pt.  i. 
1881,  pnssim;  Schafer's  Text-book  of  Fhyaio- 
logy,  1898,  i.  91 1 ;  BriL  Has.  Ou. ;  Proc.  Royal 
Jmitadop,  paniu;  Oalprd  UaiT.  OyeDdar; 


Begalations  fte.  of  the  Institata  of  Chetaistrr ; 
Foggendorff's  Biogr.-literar.  HandwortMbBcn  ; 
Record  of  the  Royal  Society,  1897 ;  private  in- 
formation kindly  giren  by  Frankland's  daughter, 
Mn.  Frank  Colenso,  and  his  son.  Prof.  Pen?  F. 
FrADklaod.  A  memorial  lettme  on  Fxankland 
■Wit  delivered  before  the  Chemical  Bodety  by 
Prof.  H.  E.  Armstrong,  F.ItA]        P.  J.  E. 

FRANKS,  SiK   AUGUSTUS  WOL- 
LA8TON  (1826-1897),  koepsr  of  the  de- 
partment of  British  and  medueral  utiqattiee 
and  ethnm^aphy  at  the  Briliah  Mnseumi 
,  bom  at  Ghsnova  on  20  Haich  1836,  was 
'  elder  son  of  (^iptatB  Frsdeiiok  Franks,  RN^ 
and  of  Fredorica  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Saunders  Sebright  [□.  v.]  His  godfather  was 
I  William  Hyde  WoIIaston  [q.  y.\  a  Iriend  of 
\  his  mother.    His  early  years  were  spent 
'  abroad,  chiefly  in  Rome  and  Gtonera.  In 
I  September  1839  he  went  to  Eton,  where  he 
remained  till  1843.   On  10  Jane  1816he  was 
entered  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where 
he  graduated  B.  A.  in  1849 and  proceeded  H.  A. 
in  1 862.   He  had  no  leaiung  towards  matb»> 
mat-ics,  then  in  the  asoendant  at  Cambridge, 
and  he  devoted  his  leisure  to  mediaral 
aidueo1ogy,aod  began  the  collection  of  nb- 
hinga  of  ej^ldinl  braswo,  whidi  he  oon- 
tinned  daring  his  whole  life,  and  ultimatdy 
gave  to  the  Society  of  AnliqUMes.  H« 
was  one  of  the  foundete  of  the  Cambridge 
Arohitectaral  Society  and  an  early  member 
of  the  Cambridge  An^qoarian  Society,  while 
he  was  also  one  of  the  torn  nndergradaato 
members  of  the  Ray  Club. 

On  leaving  Cambridge  Franks  deroted  his 
energies  to  the  Koyal  Archieological  Insti- 
tute, a  band  of  young  and  vigorous  woricers 
then  newly  established,  and  he  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  his  great  knowledge  of  ancient 
and  medieeval  art,  in  arranging  the  collec- 
tions which  formed  an  attractive  feature  of 
the  institute's  annual  congresses.  In  18M 
he  undertooka  definite  pieeeof  work  assecr&> 
taiy  of  the  exhilHtion  mediwnl  art,  held 
in  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  the  first 
of  many  similar  f^thering8,aod  the  precursor 
of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  the  following  year. 
The  interest  that  he  had  shown  in  the  anti- 
quities of  his  own  coantrf  led  to  his  secept- 
ing  in  1861  a  post  as  assistant  in  the  depart- 
ment of  antiquities  in  the  British  Museum, 
where,  until  then,  no  attempt  had  been  mode 
to  form  a  series  of  British  remains.  Here  he 
found  his  true  vocation,  and  from  that  time 
until  he  retired  in  1896  he  had  but  one  idea, 
the  progress  and  enrichment  of  the  collec- 
tions under  his  chan|;e ;  his  whole  time  and 
ene^ee,  and  later  his  more  ample  mean* 
also,  wen  entirelj  derated  to  thia  one  ol^sch 
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Early  in  his  muMudt  cAreer,  beudes  editing 
A  Totitae  of  Himjrmritic  inscriptions,  Franks 
siiccMifiiUj  performed  the  responahle  daty^ 
of  tunaginffthe  purchases  at  the  Bwnal  sale 
ilk  1866,  ror  wLiefa  the  government  had 
gikirtad4,00(N. — alarsssumin  those  days  of 
Unatl  pxioes.  The  allegation  often  nuoe  in 
purltAineiik  and  elsewhere,  that  at  tJiis  sale 
the  Gktnth  Kensington  Mueum  (then  at  Harl- 
torongh  Hou8e)and  die  British  Moaeum  com- 
peted ^ainBt  each  other,  is  untrue,  for  at  the 
Basal,  as  at  later  sales,  the  two  institutions 
mi^oysd  the  same  Agent,  and  were  in  duly 
aottsuhation  with  regard  to  their  reBpeetive 
snrchsses.  When  in  1860  Edward  Hawkins 
(1780-1867)  [q.v.]retir«i  from  the  keepOT- 
tkuf  of  the  uBwieldr  department  of  antiqui- 
ties, whidi  included  all  the  antiiiBarian  side 
of  die  mnseuro,  with  the  addition  of  the 
Atiat*iooni,  it  was  divided  into  sections ;  and 
finally,  in  1866,  the  arrangement  now  in 
flxistence  was  inaugaratad*  under  which 
Fmaka  wan  UfN^nted  the  kemnr  of  the  de- 
Iriutaeat  of  fintidi  and  neoinTal  antiijui- 
tka  and  t^hxto^wghj.  Fmnks  was  a  friend 
jof  the  etknolegist,  Henry  Christy  [q.  v.],  and 
Ohfii^'a  important  moseum  of  ethnolo^oal 
cMnaias  was  left,  on  his  death  in  1666,  to 
■trosteet,  of  whom  Franks  was  one.  By 
Franka'a  efibsts  the  oc^Iectioa  was  presented 
40  the  British  Muasum,  hut  the  collection 
nmained  in  C9iristy*a  house  in  Victoria 
fittoet  until  1888,  when,  by  the  remoTsl  of 
the  natural  history  collections  to  South 
Kensington,  room  was  at  last  found  for  it  in 
the  buudings  at  Bloomsbury.  Ethnology 
<MS  a  new  sulgect  to  Franks,  nut  his  energy 
and  perseTeraoce  were  equal  to  the  task,  and 
lie  Mnnged  the  collection  in  ViotoriaBtnet 
■■0  that  we  pnUit  could  be  admitted  to  study 
it,  and  mmo  aueh  eonsiderablB  additkniB, 
4niefl^  from  his  own  resources,  that  hy  the 
time  It  reached  the  British  Museum  it  was 
noPB  lhan  twice  ita  original  aixe, 

Daruig  (be  eady  yean  of  his  career  at  the 
museum  Franks  took  a  spedal  interest  in 
ceramics,  and  neatly  helped  Jos^h  Marryat 
in  his  book  on  'Pottwy  and  Porcelain'  (1861 ). 
He  made  a  collection  of  both  English  and 
for^p  porcelain  and  pottery,  and  some  of 
the  finest  examples  of  Italian  mitjolica  in  the 
British  Museum  were  presented  by  him  as 
.early  as  1866.  At  a  later  dat-e,  in  <»der  to 
provide  the  trustees  of  the  British  Huseom 
with  a  nxaterial  argnmeitt  in  &Tonr  of  a 
^Mwial  grant  for  purchiuea  at  the  Fountaine 
Mk^se^oinruxir^  Sol  Ajtvehw],  ha  o&ced 
to  present  oljeets  equal  in  ralue  to  the  graat 
applied  for,  TIB.  8)000/.,  and  die  a^lioation 
mtM  eucoessfuL  The  poioel^n  of  (^unaand 
ftigui  had  alwaya  atbfaoted  hia,  and  he 


aimed  it  making  as  comprdbenuTtf  a  eeUe6- 
tion  as  poesiUe.  He  exhibited  his  e^lleetM* 
of  eastern  ceramics  at  the  Belhn^  Grett 
Museum  tn  1876,  and  {Minted  a  eatalegue,  of 
which  a  second  edition  appeared  id  1878, 
when  he  presented  the  eoUeetion  to  the 
British  Museum,  thoueh  it  was  not  reBaoned 
dnther  until  1884.  '&ia  oatal(wm  ma  pre- 
pared with  great  oaie  and  atw  xemaias  ^ 
standard  work  on  the  sulgect.  Hts  iateiest 
in  oriMital  art  was  not,  howerw,  confined  to 
pottery ;  he  made  a  laive  collection  of  oiifl»- 
tal  art  of  diverse  kincb,  some  of  whidi  ha 
gave  to  the  museum  at  intervals,  while  re- 
taining cratain  classes  of  objects  in  ard« 
that  the  series  might  be  mode  more  pofeet, 
and  that  duplicate  or  inferior  pieces  might 
be  eliminated.  He  thus  kept  ia  his  posses- 
sion until  his  death  the  colleotion  of  Japanese 
sword^ar^  'ahd.  ivory  carvings  (ttrtsHM), 
partly  with  ttte  dbiect  just  mentioned,  but 
more  especially  with  a  view  to  earring  out 
the  plan  hd'hod  long  chwished  oi  nepaiiu 
and  printiiulf  'catalogues  of*  the  vanona  oof 
lections  hjr  find -formed  befitm  preeentinff 
them  to  the  natiota— the  end  he  allnmi  bad 
in  view.  A  great  quantity  of  nutenal  for 
these  catdogws  had  been  gathered,  but  he 
was  not  destined  to  cany  out  the  sidieaw  in 
full,and  the  catalc^es  of  the  orient*!  potea- 
lain  and  of  a  collection  of  continental  porce- 
lain, now  at  Bethnal  Oreen,  are  all  that  he 
was  able  to  complete.  Another  of  his  moat 
important  collections  was  that  of  anctattt 
finder-rings,  of  which  he  possessed  a  eeries 
quite  unequalled,  while  drinking-veesels  <rf 
all  kinds  and  materials  formed  another  defi- 
nite class;  this  c<dlectiott  was  for  many 
Tears  during  hts  lifetime  on  loan  at  the 
British  Museum.  Leas  well  known  was  the 
extraordinary  collection  of  objects  in  goU 
from  Bactria  of  the  time  <^  Aleander  the 
Great  or  earlier,  which  Franks  obtained 
through  Indian  dealers,  and  augmented  by 
acquiring  the  collection  of  Sir  Alexander 
Cunningnam  [q.  v.  Suppl.]  In  addition  to 
these  he  bad  a  good  collection  of  medisTal 
and  later  jewelleiy,  as  well  as  several  inte- 
resting fiMs  of  the  later  classical  period. 
The  whole  of  these  various  oollectioos  passed 
under  his  will  to  l^e  British  Museum. 

The  one  aci;[uisition  of  recent  times  of 
which  he  was  justly  proud  was  the  &moi|8 
enamelled  gold  cup  of  the  kings  of  France  and 
England,  which  lud  figured  in  the  Engliw 
royal  treasury  from  I^my  VI  to  Jamee  L 
This  he  secured  in  189S  for  the  Britisb 
Museum  from  Messrs.  Werth^meor,  who  ceded 
it  at  the  ^rice  of  8,0001.  Uisy  had  pud  its 
previous  owner,  Baron  Picboa.  In  the  firat 
iMtaace  h«  aotuiUj  bought  tbe  cnf  himwif. 
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■ba%  reflectioti  showed  that  his  collecting 
powen  would  be  nndulj  limited  \>j  so  costly 
a  purohMe,  uid  he  therefore  decided  to  appeal 
to  Ilia  friekde  fer  help.  The  ooatribat<«B 
inoiaMl  «»»  of  the  ci^  eompames ;  the 
•halanee,  aboat  80(M.,  wat  paid  oj  the  ti«a- 
may. 

An  atntuement  of  hie  later  years  was  the 
coUeoting*  of  book-^latee  (or  librit),  which 
had  ita  origin  in  lus  friendship  with  John 
BpM  LeiceeterWarren,  lord  de  Tabley  [^.t.] 
His  immense  collection  is  now  in  thefintisn 
Miueam.  It  served  to  pass  agreeably  many 
hoars  when  ill-health  prevented  more  serions 
•work. 

■  Apart  from  his  direct  benefactions  to  the 
British  Hoseum,  the  oharm  of  his  persona- 
lity, as  well  as  the  signal  help  he  was  often 
able  to  render,  caused  many  of  his  intimate 
friends  to  leave  their  collections  to  the 
nnsenm  for  which  he  had  done  so  much. 
Tluve  can  be  little  donht  that  to  his  inflnenoe 
ma  mainW  due  the  acquisition  of  t^  ool- 
lections  of  Felix  Slade  [q.t.],  JohnHModeiv 
wn  (1797-1878)  [q.  t.],  Lady  FeUows  [see 
Fbllows,  Si*  Chablbs],  William  Surges 
[q.  v.],  and  Mr.  Uctavius  Morgan. 

Fraoks's  services  to  the  state  and  toarchseo- 
logv  w^re  not,  however,  confined  to  the  walls 
of  the  museum.  He  was  commissioned  by  the 
government  to  examine  and  report  on  the 

froposed  purchase  of  the  collection  of  Geor^ 
'etrie  [q.  v.^,  the  Irieh  antiquary,  and  it  is 
to  his  favourable  report  that  Dublin  owes 
the  possession  of  thMe  important  antiquities. 
Later  he  was  aslrad  W  the  chancellor  of  tbs 
exebeqoei',  Geb^'Ward  Hunt  [q.  v.]^  to  re- 
port on  .the  fiunooe  Meyriok  collection  [see 
jCxmokf  Ba  Sahubl  Kirsn},  which  had 
,  bein  offend  to  the  government  for  purchase ; 
'-hta  report  was  faTourable,  but  a  short-sighted 
eocmnny  prevented  the  acquisition.  The  col- 
lect ioD  was  sold  piecemeal,  and  the  principal 
'ohjeete  went  abroad.  As  the  juror  in  the 
'section  of  pottery  at  the  Paris  exhibition  of 
1878,  Franxs  was  able  to  render  good  service 
to  thia  important  English  industry,  and  at  the 
,eame  time  to  increase  hie  knowledge  of  the 
'processes  of  the  modem  potter. 

Tfl  1873  Lotd  Ripon  wished  to  ascertain 
Whether  it  woUtd  be  possible  to  transfer  the 
■Administratioii  of  the  South  Kensington 
'ttueeam  to  Uie  tmsteea  <^  tiia  Irtish 
Mnsevm,  sad  Franks  was  a  member  of  the 
committee  appointed  to  oonsider  the  matter, 
but  tiie  tommittee  tmfortunately  reported 
against  the  eeheme. 

A  stnaewhat  original  mission  was  pro- 
posed to  Fnaka  in  1890,  when  the  Swiss 
gOTcrattent  wished  to  establish  a  national 
mnsenm.  At  the  central  authority  fopnd 


itsdf  unable  to  decide  between  the  rital 
chums  of  the  various  towns,  the  interrentioa 
cf  foreign  anihcmtieB  was  invited,  and 
Franks  M.  Darcel  of  the  Loavra,  and  Dr. 
Daseawaia  of  Nfimbe^,  made  a  tour  of 
Switaerland,  inspecting  the  aitea  tar  tho 
museum  ana  the  art  treasures  and  antioui- 
ties  available  in  the  vuions  towns.  Th« 
decisi<m  was  in  favour  of  Benie,  hub  the 
Swiss  national  museum  waa  nevertheleie 
established  at  Ziirich. 

With  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  Franks 
was  long  closely  identified.  He  was  elected 
a  fellow  in  1853,  and  in  1858  accepted  the 
responsible  post  of  director,  which  he  held 
until  1867,  when  the  duties  of  his  newly 
created  department  at  the  museum  forced 
him  to  resign.  Bat  in  1873  he  again  occu^ed 
the  some  post,  and  held  it  till  1880.  Ois 
wide  range  of  knowledge  made  hia  presenoe 
at  the  meeting*  of  great  value  tothe  society, 
while  as  editor  of  *  Aidueolc^ia '  his  kooit- 
ledge  and  accuracy  were  utilised  in  a  more 
permanent  wav.  His  own  contributions  to 
•Archaologia  and  'Proceedings'  were 
nmUier  few  nor  unimportant;  and  unfor- 
tunately it  is  only  in  thia  form  that  shreds  of 
his  great  learning  are  preserved,  ranging  in 
these  two  pub)  ications  from  prehistoric  imple- 
ments and  exploration  at  Carthage  to  an 
important  correction  of  date  in  connection 
with  the  will  of  Holbein.  His  prinei^l 
antiquarian  discovery  was  in  the  dineTentta- 
tion  of  a  class  of  prehistoric  antiqaities  to 
which  he  applied  the  term  '  Late  Celtic,'  and 
he  rightiy  cwmed  that  the  highest  dev^oA- 
ment  of  this  special  form  of  art  was  to  be 
found  in  our  islands.  His  themry  was  very 
generally  accepted,  hut  it  found  a  strong  and 
persistent  opponent  in  Dr.  Lindenschmit  of 
Mayence.  He  was  often  pressed  to  accept 
the  office  of  president  of  the  society,  but 
uniformly  declined,  until  his  retirement  from 
the  museum  was  imminent,  ftx  the  practical 
reason  that  as  the  president  was  ex  Officio  a 
trustee  of  the  museum,  he  could  not  act  in 
the  dual  capacity  of  keeper  and  an  active 
trustee,  and  thus  the  society  would  lose  its 
representative  on  the  boara.  He  became 
president  in  1891,  however,  and  remained  in 
office  till  hia  death.  As  soon  as  he  had  retired 
from  the  ke^)ership  in  1896,  the  trostees  paid 
him  the  high  compliment  oi  electing  him  to 
IdM  standing  coknmittee. 

In  1894  PVanks  was  made  K.C3.  In  1860 
the  hoQQrary  degree  of  LittJ).  was  oon&md 
on  him  by  the  university  of  Cambridm,  and 
the  university  of  Oxford  created  himD.CL. 
in  1895.  He  was  elected  F.R.S.  in  1874. 
The  Royal  Academy  appmnted  Um  in  1894 
theit  '  Jintiquary '  i|i  aiwceaeiQn  to  Ua  <M 
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'Adend  and  collea^e,  Sit  Charles  Newton 
fq.  T.  Suppl.],  and  in  connection  with  the  aca- 
aemy  also  he  waa  a  trustee  of  the  British  Xn- 
■titution  scholarship  fund.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Roxburghe  Club,  and  bis  labonra  in 
completing  the  moaumental  work  on  plajing- 
cards  by  Lady  Charlotte  Eluabeth  Scbreiber 
[q.T.],  whom  blindness  orertook  with  her 
task  unfinished,  led  the  Company  of  Card- 
makers  to  elect  him  of  their  body.  His  fre- 
quent journeys  to  the  continent  caused  him 
to  be  as  well  known  abroad  as  at  home,  and 
he  was  an  hoDorary  member  of  the  principal 
foreign  learned  societies. 

Franks  died  in  London,  unmarried,  on 
31  May  1897,  tmd  was  buried  in  Kensal 
Green  cemetery.  A  bronze  medallion  pro- 
file portrait,  life-size,  by  C.J.  Preetorius,  is 
at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  another  in 
the  British  Museum. 

Retiring  in  disposition,  with  a  strong  dis- 
like to  public  aemonstrationa  and  public 
speaking,  Franks  was  a  true  student,  a 
gatherer  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  as 
well  as  fbr  the  purposes  of  bis  work.  His 
training  made  his  knowledge  wider  and 
more  general  than  is  |Ki8sibie  for  men  of 
a  later  and  more  specialised  generation.  On 
the  other  band,  an  unusual  power  of  concen- 
tration on  a  dv6nite  subject,  which  was  a 
character  of  his  work,  gave  him  at  the  same 
time  the  minute  knowledge  of  the  specialist, 
He  was  proud  of  the  honourable  traditions 
of  the  museum,  and  always  preferred  the  old 
methods  to  an^  change  that  mi^ht  involve 
loss  (riTthe  ancient  difpaitjof  the  institution. 
That  his  ambition,  within  its  walls,  was  en- 
tirely limited  to  the  perfecting  (h  bis  own 
department  is  clearly  seen  in  his  refusal  of 
the  nost'of  principal  librarian  in  1876,  while 
in  lilie  manner  he  on  two  occasions  declined 
the  directorship  of  the  South  Kensington 
Musenm. 

Besides  the  bequests  totheBritisbMuseum 
Franks  lefl  books  to  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries. In  them  has  been  insertect  a  specially 
designed  book-plate,  which  includes  a  three- 
quarter  bust  of  Franks. 

Franks's  chief  pnblicstionswore:  1.  'Book 
of  Ornamental  Ulazing  Quarries,'  London, 
1849.  2.  '  Examples  of  Ornamental  Art  in 
Glass  and  Enamel,*  185a  3.  'Himyaritic 
Inscriptions  from  Southern  Arabia,*  1863. 
4.  '  Catalogue  of  Oriental  Porcelain  and 
FMten,'  1876  and  187a  6. '  Japanese  Pot- 
tery,' 1880.  6.  *  Catalogue  of  a  Collection 
of  Continental  Porcelain,*  1896.  He  edited 
Kemble's  '  Hone  Ferales,'  1863 ;  and  Haw- 
kins's '  Medallic  Illustrations  of  British  His- 
tory,' 1886. 

[Private  infonution,]  0.  H,  B. 


FRASBI^  ALEXANDER  (1827-1899), 
landscape  painter,  son  of  Alexander  George 
Fraser  ana  his  wife  Janet  W.  Moir,  was 
bom  at  Woodcockdale,  near  I^iilitli^;ow,  on 
8  Nov.  1827.  His  fiither,  a  gentleman  of 
private  means,  was  an  unatour  of  ability, 
and  from  him  Fraser  received  some  instnicr 
tion  in  art  before  he  entered  the  Trustees' 
Academy,  Edinburgh,  at  tiie  age  of  seven- 
teen. But  he  learned  more  by  workinc 
firom  nature  and  copying  in  the  gallery  and 
from  his  fellow-etudents  than  from  masters. 
Among  these  early  friends  one  of  the  closest 
was  Sir  William  Fettes Douglas  [q.v.  SuppL], 
witii  whom  he  made  many  sketching  excur- 
sions. An  earnest  student  of  nature,  and 
from  very  early  in  his  career  a  remarkably 
able  craftsman,  his  work  soon  attracted  at- 
tention; in  1858  he  was  elected  associate, 
and  four  yean  later  full  member,  of  the 
Royal  Scottish  Academy.  Although  he  spent 
the  winten  of  ten  years  (1847-67)  in  Lon- 
don, and  for  several  seasons  painted  in  Wales 
and  in  Surrey,  where  he  did  some  of  his 
most  brilliant  work,  be  lived  and  paintsd  for 
the  most  part  in  Scotland.  Loch  Ltunond- 
side,  Argyllshire,  where  he  hod  spent  ^art 
of  his  proutb,  and  the  Hamilton  district* 
where  in  Cadzow  forest  he  found  material 
peculiarly  suited  to  his  taste,  were  favourite 
sketching  grounds ;  but  from  1685,  after 
which  he  was  partially  disabled  by  a  severe 
rheumatic  affection,  his  subjects  were  taken 
principally  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Edin- 
burgh. On  24  May  1899  he  died  at  Mussel- 
burgh, leaving  a  widow  (Jean,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Duncan  [q.  v.J),  whom  he  married 
in  1859,  a  son,  otra  a  dauf^ter. 

Froser's  euly  work  is  remarkaUe  for  the 
wealth  and  truth  of  its  detail,  and  that  of 
his  maturity  combines  delicacy  of  finish  in 
essential  parts  with  breadth  of  conception 
and  great  power  of  handling,  while,  among 
Scottish  painters,  he  was  almost  the  firat 
to  render  the  purity  and  intensity  of  local 
colour.  His  technical  method  was  rei^ 
direct  and  sound;  he  drew  with  spirit 
and  incisiveness,  and  his  colour  is  usiully 
full,  varied,  and  harmonious.  Compared 
with  the  landscape  of  his  contemporaries, 
his  is  remarkable  tor  freedom  from  conven- 
tion, particularly  in  colour  uid  design. 
Almost  exdasively  a  landscape  pointer,  hs 
delighted  in  wooouuid  and  nver  scennj; 
hut  be  also  painted  a  nnmbw  of  vwy  fine 
interiors  and  still-life  studies,  and  nsnallT 
intoodneed  figure  incident  into  his  land- 
scapes. The  work  produced  during  the  last 
fifteen  years  of  his  life  is,  owing  to  th» 
physical  weakness  referred  to,  quite  un- 
representative of  his  talent. 
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ScottiBh  collectotB  esteem  Fraser's  art 
highly,  and  even  before  his  death  his  pictures 
had  adTaneed  greatly  in  monetary  Ttlue. 
But,  except  for  the  series  in  the  Glasgow 
Galleries  (Teacher  Bequest),  he  is  very 
inadequately  represented  in  public  collec- 
tions. 

Fraser  wrote  occasionally  on  art,  contri- 
buting^ several  papers  to  the  '  Portfolio,*  and 
prefacuig  a  selection  of  photographs  from 
the  worKs  of  Horatio  MacCulloch  [q.  v.] 
with  a  short  life  and  a  critical  estimate. 

A  portrait  of  Ftaser,  paint-ed  in  1860  by 
^  W.  Fettes  Douglas,  belongs  to  the 
Sleottiab  Academy ;  an  interesting  drawii^ 
of  him  as  k  young  man,  by  T.  Fairbaim,  u 
in  prirate  hands;  and  a  photc^raph  of  him 
at  a  later  date  is  reproduced  m  the  '  Scots 
Pictorial,'  June  1899. 

[Frirate  informatioD ;  The  Scotsman,  25  May 
1899;  fleots  Pictorial,  January  1898;  Arm- 
■troDg's  Scottish  PaiDters,  1888;  K.3.A.  Re- 
port, 1899;  catalogues  of  galleries  and  ezhibi- 
tMHU.]  J.  L.  C. 

FRASER,  DONALD  (1828-1893),  prel^- 
byteriaa  divine,  bom  at  Inverness  on  16  Jan. 
1826,  was  the  second  son  of  John  Fraser 
(d.  186S),  a  merchant  and  shipowner  of 
Inverness  and  provost  of  the  buigh,  by  his 
wife  LUUas,  daughter  of  Donald  Fraser  (d. 
13  July  1836),  minister  of  Kirkhill,  near 
IbTwness.  ne  wai  educated  hy  private 
tntws,  and  in  his  twelfth  year  be^me  a 
student  at  the  University  and  King's  College, 
Aberdeen,  reaidhig  at  the  same  time  at  the 
boarding  school  of  George  TuUoch  at  Belle- 
Tue  House,  Aberdeen,  lie  graduated  M.A, 
in  March  184S,  end  in  the  autumn  sailed  for 
Amnica  in  the  brig  Retrench,  joining  his 
father  at  Sherbrooke  in  Lower  Canada.  For 
a  short  time  he  turned  to  commerce,  but  on 
the  failure  of  a  firm  in  which  he  was  junior 
partner  he  found  himself  without  a  calling. 

Having  become  increasingly  absorbed  in 
religious  work,  he  entered  the  'John  Knox' 
theoloncal  college  at  Toronto  in  the  autumn 
of  18w  to  prepare  for  the  ministry,  and  took 
his  third  session  in  theology  at  the  New 
Oollege,  Edinburgh.  Returning  to  Ganada 
in  Iwl,  he  was  licensed  as  a  preacher  by 
the  presbytery  of  Toronto,  and  on  8  Aug. 
was  ordained  to  the  Free  church,  Cot6  Street, 
Uontreal.  Here  he  remained  until  1859, 
when  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  free  high 
church  of  Inverness.  In  1870  he  removed 
to  the  Marylebone  presbyterian  church,  Lon- 
don, where  he  continued  until  his  death. 
For  more  than  twenty  years  lie  took  a  lead- 
ing part  in  the  presbyterian  church  of  Eng- 
land, and  he  was  moderator  of  the  synod  in 
1874  and  in  1880.  He  was  also  prominently 


connected  with  many  missions  andoharitiesJ 
and  was  a  vice-president  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  tMciety.  In  1873  he  received 
the  honorary  de^^  of  D.D.  from  the  uni- 
versity of  Aberdeen.  Fraser  died  on  13  Feb. 
1893  at  Cambridge  Square,  Hyde  Park,  and 
was  buried  near  his  mother  on  19  Feb.  in' 
the  chapel  yard  at  Inverness.  On  38  Feb. 
1862  he  was  marrif»d  at  Kingston  in  Canada 
to  Theresa  Eliza,  fourth  daughter  of  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel A.  Gordon.  By  her  he  had 
four  sons  and  one  daughter. 

Besides  sermons,  fVaser  was  the  author 
oil  1. '  Synoptical  Lectures  on  the  Books  of 
H<Aj  Scnpture,'  London,  1871-6,  8vo;  4th 
edit.  S  vols.  1886.  2.  '  The  Chnnh  of  God 
and  the  Apostasy/  Londera,  1873,  8vo. 
3.  'Thomas  Chalmers,'  London.  1881,  8vo 
(Men worth Itemm^ermff).  4. 'The Speeches 
of  the  Holy  Apostles,'  Edinburgh,  1^2, 8vo 
{SouMhold  Library  of Kvpoaition).  6. 'Meta- 
phors in  the  Gospels,'  London,  1865,  8vo. 
6.  'Seven  Promisee  ezponnded,'  Lond(m, 
1889,  8vo.  7.  *  Mary  Jane  Kinnaird,'  a  bio- 
graphy of  Lady  Kinnaird,  London,  1890, 
8vo.  8.  <  Sound  Doctrine :  a  Commentary 
on  the  Articles  of  the  Faith  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  England,'  Ixindon,  1893, 
8vo.  Fraser  also  contributed  to  the  *  Pnl^t- 
OommentBTy,'  His '  Autobiography . . .  and 
Selection  from  his  Sermons,  "edited  by  the 
Rev.  James  Oswald  Dykes,  D.D.,  appeared 
in  1893  (London,  8vo). 

[Fmser'a  Autobiogr. ;  Tfmes,  15  Feb.  189S; 
Biogmph,  188U,  iv.  3-9;  Sootsmnn.  15  Feb. 
1892 ;  InremeBS  Courier,  16  Feb.  1892.} 

E  I  C 

FRASER,  JAMES  (1713-1764),  author 
and  collector  of  oriental  manuscripts,  bom 
in  1713,  was  the  son  of  Alexander  Fraser 
{d.  1733)  of  Reelick,  near  Inverness.  He 
paid  two  visits  to  India,  where  he  resided  at 
Surat.  During  his  first  stay  (1780-40)  he 
acquired  a  working  knowledge  of  Zend  from' 
Parei  teachers  and  of  Sanskrit  from  a  learned- 
Brahman.  He  also  collected  materials  for 
an  account  of  Nidir  Shah,  who  invided  India 
in  1787-8.  Coming  home  for  about  two 
years,  he  published  his  book.  He  then  went 
out  again  as  a  factor  in  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's servioe,  and  became  a  member  of  the 
council  at  Surat,  where  he  remained  for  six 
years.  After  his  return  in  1749  ha  expressed 
the  intention  of  oom^lingan ancient  Persian 
(Zend)  lexicon,  and  of  translating  the  Zend»* 
vesta  from  the  original.  He  also  ppoke  of 
translating  the  <  Vedh '  (Veda)  of  the  Brah- 
mans ;  he  seems,  however,  to  have  had  no 
direct  knowledge  of  the  Vedas,  but  to  have 
been  acquainted  with  post-Vedic  works  only. 
Nothing  came  of  these  plans  owing  to  his 
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yfamature  death,  which  took  place  at  his 
own  housef  Eaater  Moniack,  la-verneaa-Bhire, 
on  21  Jan.  1764  (Saots  Mag.  1764,  p.  61). 

Fraser  married  in  London,  in  1742,  Mary, 
only  daughter  of  Edward  SatchwelL  of  Wrt- 
Wu^kBhire,  by  whom  ha  had  issue  one  son 
and  three  daughters.  A  portrait  of  him  is 
atill  in  the  possesaion  of  his  descendants  at 
Beelick  House.  James  BaiUie  Fraser  [q.  t.} 
utd  WiUiam  Fraaer  (1764P-1836)  [q.  v.] 
'Wn  his  mndAma. 

Fraaer?  bodE  ia  entitled  <  The  History  of 
Nadir  Shah,  fbnnerly  jcallad  Thamaa  KuU 
Khan,  the  present  Emperor  of  Persia;  to 
which  is  pnflxed  a  short  History  of  the 
Mo^ol  Emperors '  (London,  1742).  It  con- 
tains a  map  of  the  Moghul  empire  and 
part  of  Tartary.  It  was  the  £rst  book  in 
Eiwlish  treating  of  Nadir  Shah, '  the  scourge 
of  God.'  It  is  important  not  only  as  a  first- 
hand  contribution  to  tbe  history  of  contem- 
porary events,  but  also  for  the  number  of 
original  documents  whioh  it  alone  has  pre- 
served. 

,  At  the  end  of  his  book  the  author  gives  a 
list  of  about  two  hundred  oriental  manu- 
aormts,  inidudiog  Zend  and  Sanskrit  which 
lie  had  nmhased  at  Surat,  Oambay,  and 
AhttedabacLtHis  daim  that  his  'Sanskerrit' 
nuumsermta  formed  'the  first  collecUon  of 
that  Una  ever  brought  into  Enrope  'appears 
to  be  valid,  thou^  nngle  Sanskrit  manu- 
aeripta  had  reached  England  and  France 
even  earlier.  After  his  death  his  oriental 
manuscripts  were  bought  firom  his  widow  for 
the  RadctifEe  Litwary  at  OxfcH^;  they  were 
transferred  to  the  Bodleian  on  10  May  1872. 
One  of  Eraser's  manuscripts,  containing  178 
pwtruts  of  Indian  kings  down  to  Aureng- 
aebe,  found  its  way  directlv  into  the  Bodleian 
as  early  as  1737,  in  whicn  year  it  was  pre- 
sented to  the  library  by  the  poet  Alexander 
Pope,  its  then  possessor.  Fraser's  Sanskrit 
nuunseripts,  forty-one  in  number  and  all 
post-Vedic,  were  the  earliest  eolleetion  in 
that  language  idiich  came  into  the  pos- 
■easion  of  Oxford  University:  tbe  first 
Sanskrit  manuscript,  however,  which  the 
Bodleian  acquired  was  ^ven  to  it  in  1666  by 
Jdm  Ken,  an  East  India  meichuit  of  Lon- 
don. It  was  in  order  to  inspect  Fraser's 
Zend  manuscripts  that  the  fiuiousFr^ch 
orientalist,  Anquetil  Duperron,  visited  Ox- 
ford in  1702,  when  brou^t  a  foiBoner  of 
war  to  England. 

[Prefiue  and  appendix  to  Fraser's  History  of 
Nadir  Shah ;  maniumpt  notes,  written  about 
176i  W  S.  Smalbroke(ioa  of  Dr.  BtchArd Smal- 
btoto  [q.  V.},  biahop  of  Liehfletd  and  Gorentxy) 
i^  a  co^  of  that  vaafc  im  the  possession  of 
W.  Ijrnns^  ssq.;  Kots  on  Jases  Frasar  in  tbe 


Journal  of  the  R^al  AsiaUe  Society,  1899i 
pp.  2U~20,  by  W.  Irvine;  Bnrke'a  Landed 
Gentry;  Macray's  Annals  of  the  Bodleian  Li- 
brary, Oxford,  ISdO,  pp.  216.  373,  note  1 ;  Aaf- 
recht's  Bodleian  Suiskrit  Oatahwne,  pp.  W8, 
40S-4.]  AA.H. 

FRASER,  SiE  WILLIAM  (1816-1898), 
Scottish  gen«do^t  and  antiquatr,  was  bom 
in  Kincudiaeshire  in  1816,  Be  oam«  to 
Edinburgh  to  be  clerk  in  a  lawyer's  offiosh 
ai^d  in  1861  wiu  admitted  a  stdicitor  beftae 
the  supreme  courts.  Im  the  following  yeWf 
however,  he  gave  up  his  praetioe  as  solicitor 
on  being  appointed  deputywke^er  saauMS^ 
an  office  he  held  until  1680,  when  he  leoaived 
the  appointment  of  deputy-keepor.  of  tha 
records.  In  1882  he  obtained  the  d^ree  <tf 
LL.D.  from  tbe  university  of  Edinbnigh, 
1886  he  was  made  C.B.^  and  in  1687  he  ws^ 
advanced  to  the  dignitjr  of  K.C.B.  In  1892 
he  was  compulsorily  reUred,  by  the  age  limit, 
from  tbe  office  of  deputy-ke^erof  the  records, 
and  he  died  at  82  Castle  Street,  Edinfaiwb, 
on  13  March  1898. 

By  his  elaborate  etHopilattons  on  Scottish 
famUy  history  Sir  WiUiun  Fraser  has  plaoed 
subsequent  students  of  Scottish  history  under 
permanent  obligations  to  hia.  Undntslteii 
at  die  expense  of  the  Knreaentatives  of  the 
historic  families  whose  swtunes  they  duro- 
nide,  their  aim  ia  circumscribed,  and  Uieir 
tone,  as  well  as  many  of  their  condusioDBi 
more  or  less  biassed  \q  their  special  p«r- 
pose ;  but  through  his  free  aocess  to  charter 
chests  and  family  papers  of  all  kinds  hs 
obtained  the  means  of  shedding  new  light 
on  at  least  many  minor  points  of  general 
Scottish  history;  and  if  his  views  do  not 
always  commend  themselves  to  .the  impartid 
student,  tlie  industry  of  his  research  is  un- 
deniable. His  method  was  dry-as-diutish, 
even  when  it  need  not  have  been  so,  his 
narrative  is  cold  and  tame,  wd  on  strietlj 
histmioal  matters  he  is  frequmtJk  weak  ana 
comnunmlace ;  hut  by  the  aid  of  Baai8taat% 
whose  labours  he  dinseted  and  utiUsad,  he 
has  plsced  within  the  reach  of  the  general 
student  of  Scottish  history  a  large  amount 
of  new  and  well-authenticated  iofonnation. 
The  volumes  are  also  of  great  interest,  fn 
their  illustrations:  fiunily  pOTtnuts,  repre- 
sentations  of  old  seals,  faoamiles  of  old 
documents,  Ac. 

The  earliest  of  Fraser's  inouraiooB  in 
genealogy  are  '  Oenealwlcal  Table  <^ 
Lieutenant-Oeneral  Sir  T.  M.  Brisbane,' 
1840,  and  'Genealogical  Tables  of  tha 
Families  of  Brisbane  of  Bishopton  and  Bris- 
bane, Macdougall  of  Maherstoun,  and  Hay 
of  Alderstoon,  from  Family  Title^eeds,* 
1840.   Inl872  he  edited 'Be^trumMonaa- 
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tarfi  &  Mmm  de  OunlmalniuetlL'  for 
Orampuui  dab.  The  foUowim;  are  hia  worki 
t«U(iAff  to  family  hiatorjr :  ^'DLeStirlinffB  of 
Keu,'  1868 ;  '  MemonaU  of  the  Mont- 
Itotttfiea,  EiirU  of  Egtinton.'  2  toU,  18C9{ 
<,  MenioiiB  of  the  Maxwells  of  FoUok,'  2  vola., 
1863;  "The  Maxwell,  UeniM,  and  Mithidale 
MuttimentB,'  1866;  <Tbe  PoUok-MaxwieU 
llarofietcT,'1866;  '  History  of  the  Oaracviea, 
EarlB  of  Southesh,'  2  Tola.,  1867 ;  •  The  Red- 
book  of  Orandtully/  2  vols.,  1868;  'The 
ISLiA  of  Oolquhotm  and  their  Couatly,' 
3  Tola.,  1869;  ^The  Book  of  Caerlaverock,' 
STob.,  1878 1  ^"^^  Cartalary  of  Colquhoim,' 
i87«;  *ThB  Laonox'  2  toU.,  1874;  'The 
QaMnlHT  of  Fbllok-Mazwell/  187fi;  'The 
Eails  of  Groniartie,'  3  Tola.,  1876;  •  TbA 
Scotta  irf  Bacdeiwh,'  2  toI*.,  1878;  'The 
Fraaars  of  Fhilorth,'  S  tOIs.,  1879;  'The 
Bedfcook  of  Menteitii,'  2  toIs.,  1880;  'The 
Cki^  of  Owkt,'  STola.,  1883 ;  'TheDdnglaa 
Bookt'4TolB.,1685;  'Memorials  of theFainily 
of  Wemym  of  Wemyas,'  3  toIb.,  1888 ;  '  Me- 
morials of  the  Earls  of  Haddiiurt<Mi/  2  vols., 
1B89 ;  '  The  Melrilles,  Earhi  of  Helnlle,  and 
tike  Leslies,  Earls  of  Leven,'  3  vols.,  1800; 
'  The  Sutherland  Book,'  3  vols.,  1892 ;  *The 
Anoaodale  Family  Book  of  the  Johnstones, 
£arl8  and  Marqatsea  of  Annaadale,'  2  vols^ 
1804;  and  'The  Elphinstone  Family  Book 
of  the  Lords  Elphinstone,  Balmerino,  and 
Ctmpar,'  3  Tola.,  1897. 
.  WiUiasi  Fnaet  also  did  very  impor* 
tant  wirtk  in  oonneeticm  wi^  tiie  R^al 
Oemmission  on  Historical  Mibinaeripta,  haT- 
ifig  drawn  ap  most  of  the  reports  on  Scottish 
hietorioal  manuscripts  from  the  appointment 
oi  the  commtsuott  in  1869  until  us  death  in 
1698. 

Sir  William  made  several  mimi6euit  be- 
quests for  educational  and  charitaUe  pur- 
poses, ioclading  26,000/.  for  the  foundation 
of  a  chfttf  of  ancient  history  and  paUeography 
in  the  university  of  Edinbo^h,  10,000/.  as 
to  tadowment  for  the  increase  of  the  salaries 
ei  the  librarian  and  other  officials  of  the 
ttniTenity  library,  and  26,000^  for  the  fonn- 
dnUon  and  endowment  of  homes  for  the 
poor  in  the  city  or  county  of  Edinbargh. 
■  [Obitaaiy  BOtiera,  cspeciHlIy  those  in  ths 
Seotaman  and  the  Danoee  Aavertiee#;  Edin- 
\mA  UaiTennty  Oalandar;  Brit.  Has.  Cbt.1 

T.  F.  h: 

.  FBASEB,  Sib  WILLIAM  AUGUSTUS, 
fwrth  baronet  (1826-1898),  politician  and 
writer,  bom  on  10  Feb.  1826,  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Colottel  Sir  James  John  Frsser  (d. 
1831),  third  banmet,  of  the  seventh  hussars, 
who  wae  on  the  staff  at  Waterloo,  by  his 
wifis  Charlotte  Anne,  onlf  chiid  of  Daniel 
QnMkfvrd,  end  aieat  ot.iUyit-g&imik  Bobert 


Oanfurd  [q.-r.]  Succeedinfr  to  the  barooetey 
as  a  child.  Sir  William  Uk  Eton  in  ISm^ 
and  after  three  years  at  Christ  Ohwcb,  Ox* 
ibrd  (graduating  later  B.A.1849,M.A.  18fi2K 
he  was  gasetted  a  comet  in  the  1st  lia 
guards  on  4  June  1847.  He  left  tbe  *ni^ 
shortly  after  obtaining  a  eaptainey  in  186^ 
and  addreeeed  Mms^  to  parliamentary  life. 
A  Btauach  conserrative,  he  became  a  &mi- 
liar  figure  at  the  Carlton  Club,  where  ho 
was  Imown  pre-emhieotly  as  a  raoontenr 
of  stories  about  Wellington  and  Waterloo^ 
and  latterly  of  Disra^  and  N^leon  IIL 
He  was  a  great  hen>^orshipper,  and  was 
e^eeiallyltoeinatedly  the  spaataalerf  great 
and  suioceaiftd  ambition  concealed  beaea^ 
a  mask  of  melancholy  impaaaiTi^.  On  W«U 
liiwton  he  graduall^r  beeane  a  <M)n^imMa 
authority.  He  pacucally  dedded  the  vexed 
question  as  to  the  plaxie  where  the  Waterloo 
ball  me  held,  and  be  preserved  many  Kttla 
details  of  the  great  duke  which  but  for  him 
would  have  been  lost.  His  results  were 
printed  in  a  yerv  loosely  compacted  volume 
ctf  anecdotes  called  *  Words  on  'Wellingrtcm* 
(1889 ;  new  edit.  1900),  which  was  followed 
bv  a  small  brochure  on  '  The  Waterloo  Ball' 
(1897).  Similar  volumes  of  personal  gossij^ 
^ith  a  large  adnuzture  of  autolrio^phy 
promiscuously  huddled  togethw  in  para* 
graphs,  were  'Disraeli  and  his  Day'  (1891, 
two  editiena),  ^Hie  et  Ubique'  (1898),  and 
'Napoleon  III*  (1896).  The laafc  la  verf  in- 
ftiriortotbepiBoedingcollectiona.  ATMunw 
uon  the  stage  and  some  leminiseewws  of 
Gnarles  Dickrau  wne  ptomiaed,  but  never 
appeared.  His  ■  seal  ss  a  eollMtor  of  old 
maxims,  relics,  and  bcm»4nots  accorded  well 
with  his  political  views.  He  believed,  with 
Disraeli,  that  the  Gsrter  and  election  at 
White's  were  the  two  culminating  peaks  of 
human  ambition,  while  he  had  a  veneratioa 
for  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  school  nol 
only  of  debate  but  also  of  a  kind  of  etiquette. 
He  had  an  admiration  forCobden,  and  s^ke 
of  him  as  a  Don  Quixote  wiUi  Jdm  Bn^t 
(for  iriiom  he  had  a  parttoular  aUiorrenee) 
as  hia  Saneho  Fuua;  but  his  parliamralary 
hero  was  Diaraeli.  Hie  aps  and  downs  w 
his  own  political  eareer  were  somewhat  re- 
marksble.  In  18S2  he  was  returned  as  a 
conservative  at  the  head  of  the  poll  for 
Barnstaple,  but  the  election  was  declared 
void  for  bribery,  and  the  constituency,  a 
notoriously  corrupt  one,  was  disfrandused 
fortwo  years.  At  the  election  of  18C7Fra8W, 
who  had  in  the  meantime  been  defeated  at 
Harwioh,  stood  again  at  Barnstaple,  and  was 
again  returned  at  the  top  of  the  polL  He 
was^  however,  defeated  in  1869,  coming  out 
thia  tims^  at  the  hotttu  of  the-  poU,  -th^ 
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•lectors  liBTing'  to  all  appearance  changed 
time  political  opinions  with  sioffular  una- 
nimity in  the  interral.  In  1863,  h»  was 
chosen  without  opposition  at  a  hy-election 
at  Ludlow,  but  he  iield  this  seat  for  no  mote 
than  two  yeare,  and  then  remained  out  of 
parliament  until  1874,  when  he  wag  returned 
f(w  Kidderminater.  Tbia  constituency  he 
remsented  nntU  the  nnerml  deetion  of 
IotO,  when  he  lettred.  In  1872  Fnau  Tea.' 
dered  a  great  service  to  hiitorioal  ntatink 
Jby  moviag  (on  0  March)  for  a  letom  lelft- 
tive  to  members  of  the  House  of  Co  nun  on* 
from  13B6  to  1696,  to  be  print«d.  as  a  8u»- 
plement  to  the  return  from  1696  onwards, 
wlueh  waa  ordered  to  be  printed  in  1876. 
This  was  accomplished  in  1878.  He  was 
elected  F.S.A.  on  11  Dec  18^,  and  during 
the  later  ^ears  of  his  life  was  a  member  of 
Queen  Victoria's  bodyguard  for  Scotland. 
From  his  anecdotes  one  would  gather  that 
be  was  only  lees  ausoeptible  to  beauty  than 
to  wit  and  valour,  bat  he  maintained  Dis- 
raeli's opinion  that  a  man  in  chambers  was 
the  only  true  master  of  the  universe,  and  he 
died  a  bachelor  in  the  Albany  on  17  Aw, 
1888,  He  bequeathed  a  large  fortune  to  m 
aocomolated  during  twsntyKme  years  in  the 
Vituest  of  his  nephew,  Sir  Keith  Alexander, 
eldeft  son  of  General  James  Keith  Fruer, 
formerly  colonel  of  the  1st  life  guards,  who 
BOQceeded  to  the  baronett^.  By  his  will 
dated  1  Dec.  1886,  and  proved  m  October 
1808,  he  further  bequeathed  a  splendid  col- 
lection of  Gillray'a  caricatures  to  the  -House 
of  Lords,  a  similar  collection  of  H.  B/s 
caricatures,  and  a  unique  set  of  portraits  of 
former  speakers  to  the  House  of  Commons ; 
tile  chairs  of  Thackeray  and  Dickens  respec- 
tively to  the  Travellers'  and  Atheueum  Club, 
Nelson's  sword  to  the  United  Service  Clnb, 
Byron's  sob  to  the  Garrich^  the  mannserlpt 
of  Gray's '  Elegy '  to  the  Eton  College  Hbnry, 
and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  sword  to  the 
Seota  guards  at  St.  James's  Palace.  The 
ehief  portion  of  Sir  William  Fraser's  library 
was  sold  b^  auction  by  Messrs.  Sotheby,. 
99  to  80  April  1001,  and  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  fiftiy-two  lots  fetched  20,3ht. 
18«.,  or  far  more  than  twice  what  Fraser  had 
given  for  them.  The  chief  items  were  extra- 
illustrated  books  and  books  with  aut(^^ph 
inscriptions  by  distinguished  persons. 

Besides  the  works  mentioned  he  published 
anonymously  in  1807  and  1869  two  little 
volumes  of  verse,  and  issued  (in  1876)  three 
hundred  ccnues  of  smne  uinotations  on  Pfrpe 
by  Horaea  Walp(^  from  a  copy  in  his  pos- 
session. He  also  iasned  a  smau  tract  called 
'London  Setf-Govemed'  (1806^  ISmo),  » 
1^  fin  man  cratraliaed  monictpal  bodisB 


for  London,  with  an  amosing  denunciation' 
of  the  metropolitan  board  of  works.  The 
most  finished  of  his  books  ia  perhaps '  Disraeli 
and  his  Day,'  which  j^erforms  the  feat  of 
explaining  the  fascinauon  which  the  House 
of  Commons  exercised  over  a  man  of  Fraser's 
high  culture  and  eccmtric  hero-worship. 

[Times,  18  Atg.  1898;  Seotsman,  SO  Aog. 
1898;  Ouardian,  24  Aug.  18M:  Army  UaCsi 
Barike's  Feeraoe;  Debrett*s  IkroMtage ;  nassitl 
Works.!  T.  S. 

FBEEMAir.  EDWARD  AUGUSTUS 
(1828-1892),  historian,  only  son  of  John 
Freemsn  and  Mary  Anne,  daiuhter  of 
William  Carless,  was  bom  at  Harbome, 
Staflbrdehire,  on  2  Aug.  1623.  Having 
lost  hoth  his  parents  in  infancy,  he  was 
hroiight  up  by  his  ^temal  grandmother, 
who  in  1829  settled  in  Northampton,  where 
he  attended  a  school  Irapt  by  the  Ker.  T.  C. 
Haddon.  He  was  a  quaint  and  precocious 
boy;  he  read  Boraan  and  English  hisbMy 
with  delight  before  he  was  seven,  vrrota 
English  verses  at  an  early  age,  and  at  eleven 
had  a  good  knowledge  of  I^tln  and  Gre^^ 
and  had  tangfat  lunudf  Muna  Hebrew,  im- 
1SS7  he  was  sent  to  a  school  kept  1^^  Um 
Bev.  W.  Browne  at  Cheam,  Snrrer,  and  in 
1840 as  aprirate  pu^l  to  the  Bev.  R.  Gotob 
at  Segrave,  Leioeeterahire.  By  that  time  he 
was  under  the  influence  of  the  high  chnich 
movement,  and  took  much  interest  in  reU- 
^ous  and  ecclesiastical  matters.  After  Ail- 
ing to  obtain  a  scholarship  at  Bdliol  Coll^(« 
in  November,  he  was  elected  in  June  1841 
to  a  scholarship  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford, 
where  his  feliow  scholars  genwelly  were 
serious  youths  with  high-church  svmpathies. 
He  obtained  a  second  class  in  the  schools 
at  Easter  1845,  graduated  B.A.,  and  in 
May  was  elected  probationary  fellow  of  his 
college.  In  1840  he  wrote  an  essay  on  the 
effects  of  the  Ncmnan  Oonqnest  far  a  uni- 
versity prize ;  he  was  nnsoeoessAil,  and  his 
failure  stirred  him  up  to  study  the  pwiod  of 
the  Conquest.  Giving  up  thoughts  of  takinv 
orders,  from  a  feeling  in  favour  of  elencal 
celibacy,  and  also  some  idea  of  adoptbv 
architecture,  at  which  he  worked  -vnA. 
^eaanre,  as  a  profession,  he  detwuined  to 
devote  himself^  to  historical  study.  As  uk 
undei^rradaate  he  had  engnged  himself  to 
Miss  EleaAor  Gutch,  a  daughter  of  his  former 
tutor,  was  married  to  her  at  Segrave  on 
13  April  1847,  and  for  a  year  resided  at 
Littlemore,  near  Oxford. 

An  increase  of  flortiine  having  oome  to 
him,  he  moved  in  1848  to  a  house  near 
Ditaley  in  Gloucestershire.  While  there  h« 
read  much  history,  both  awnenk  and  modem, 
made  nveral  ooBtribntiolu  to  two  volornsa 
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of  ballndfl,  and  in  1849  published  his  first 
book,  'A  Hiatoiy  of  Architecture.'  This 
book,  dealing  ezclusiTel  J,  so  far  as  Christian 
timea  are  concerned,  with  ecclesiastical  ar- 
cfaitecture,  treats  its  subject  comprehensiTely 
and  in  a  philosophical  manner,  laying  down 
principles  of  dtfvelopm«nt  which  are  sup- 
ported hy  ezamplea.  Ilioiufa  Freeman  had 
not  then  seen  an^  hnildlngs  beyond  Eiuland, 
the  merits  of  his  work  nave  been  at^now- 
ledged  folly  in  later  vean.  It  was  followed 
in  I8fiS  byanotherToIumeon  Gothic  window 
tracery.  He  also  wrote  reviews  for  the 
'  Quardian,'  papers  for  quarterly  and  other 
periodicals,  and  some  pamphleta  on  the  new 
examination  statute  at  Oxford.  In  1856  he 
moved  to  Lanrumney  Hall,  near  Cardiff. 
During  the  next  five  years  be  wrote  many 
articles  for  Tariousquarterlies  on  Greek  and 
Koman  bistoir.  The  fortunes  of  the  Greek 
nation  were  then,  sa  throughout  the  rest  of 
his  life,  of  deep  concern  to  bim,  and  he  cor- 
responded on  them  with  Geoive  Finlay  [q.  v.] 
and  Spyridion  Trikoupes,  then  the  Greek 
minister  in  London.  Amcmg  his  other  peri- 
odicBl  work  he  began  to  write  for  the 
'  Satnrday  Review '  soon  after  it  was  started 
in  1866,  and  finr  twenty-two  years  contri- 
buted constantly  to  it.  He  sooght  to  be 
elected  to  parliament  for  Cardiff  in  1667, 
and  for  WallingfOTd  in  1868,  as  an  inde- 
pendent radical,  but  did  not  go  to  the  poll 
m  either  case.  In  1868  he  hoped  to  be  ap- 
pointed regius  professor  of  modem  history 
at  Oxford,  but  Kr.  Goldwin  Smith  was 
chosen.  He  was  an  examiner  in  the  school 
of  law  and  modem  history  at  Oxford  in 
1867-8,  1863-4,  and  1878.  Though  he 
travelled  much  in  England,  «aistantly  add- 
ing to  his  knowledge  of  church  architecture, 
be  did  not  make  a  tonr  abroad  until  1666, 
when  he  visited  Sonthem  France.  From 
1860  onwards  he  made  frequent  tonrs  on 
the  oMitinent,  and  found  his  ehiefost  plear* 
sure  in  tiiem.  To  him,howeTer,  mTsl  was 
not  a  mere  matter  of  pleasure ;  be  travelled 
either  to  see  the  places  which  were  con- 
nected with  the  histories  he  was  writing, 
or  to  extend  his  knowledge  of  architecture, 
or  to  visit  spots  of  historical  importance, 
and  it  was  bis  habit  to  write  articles  on 
places  of  fecial  interest  which  he  visited. 
Many  of  these  articles  are  colkcted  in 
volumes,  and  are  among  the  most  attractive 
parts  of  nis  literary  work.  While  travelling 
either  in  England  or  abroad,  he  made  vigo- 
rons  drawings  of  all  notewcurthy  buildings 
and  arohlteetuml  details.  Thousands  of 
these  drawings  are  still  extant. 

Ilk  19^0  be  bongbt  a  houaa,  with  a  small 
furk,  called  So^lease,  near  Wella  in 
TOL.  zxu.-~«rv. 


Somerset,  and  settled  there.  He  was  an 
unBuccessful  candidate  for  the  Camden  pro- 
fessorship of  ancient  history  at  Oxford  in 
1861,  and  for  the  Chicbele  profesBorsbip  of 
modem  history  in  1862.  During  the  ten 
years  which  succeeded  his  going  to  Somer- 
leaza,  be  eataUtahed  his  reputation  as  an 
historian.  In  1861  be  began  nis '  Histtny  of 
Federal  Ooremment,'  of  which  the  first  and 
<mly  volume  appeared  in  186S,  and  in  1866 
bis  '  History  ot  the  Korman  Conquest,'  of 
which  the  third  volume  was  pubUshed  in 
1869.   In  that  year  also  was  published  bis 

*  Old  English  History  for  Children,'  and  in 
1870  his  '  History  of  the  Cathedral  Church 
of  Wells.'  Meanwhile  he  was  contributing 
largely  to  periodicals,  and  chieSy  to  -che 

*  Saturday  Review,'  for  which  he  wrote  in 
one  year  as  many  as  ninety-six  reviews 
and  articles.  In  an  article  which  be  con- 
tributed to  thft  '  Fortnightly  Review '  in  Oc- 
tober 1669  on  the  '  Morality  of  Field  Sports,* 
he  maintained  that  sport  whioh  entailed 
unnecessary  sufferiog  on  animals  was  un- 
jostifiable.  He  was  answraed  1^  Anthony 
TroUope  v.],  and  the  diseussitHi  wbieu 
ensued  excited  general  interest.  F!r8eman*a 
position  illustrates  his  tender-heartedness 
lor  animals,  and  his  constant  halut  of  de- 
ciding  all  mwal  qoastions  by  reforence  to 
duty.  He  wrote  many  articles  on  mattera 
which  concerned  the  university  of  Oxford. 
While  opposing  changes  which  he  believed 
to  be.  needless,  be  advocated  some  useful 
reforms,  such  as  the  admission  of  non-col- 
lesfiate  students  to  the  university.  A  letter 
which  he  wrote  to  the  'Daily  News'  in 
October  1864  led  to  a  settlement  of  the 
question  as  to  the  stipend  of  the  regius  pro- 
cessor of  Greek,  Benjamin  Jowett  [q.  r. 
Suppl.],  by  pointing  out  that  Cbriat  Church 
was  fflorauy  bound  to  make  adequate  pro- 
vision for  the  chair.  At  t^at  time  lie  was 
active  as  a  magistrate,  and  though  he  found 
tlie  duties  of  the  office  some  hmdrance  to 
his  writing,  he  took  pleasure  in  fulfilling 
them  for  several  years,  and  believed  that  the 
experience  of  practical  affairs  which  he 
gamed  from  them  was  useful  to  bim  as  an 
historian.  At  the  general  election  of  1668 
he  stood  as  a  follower  of  Gladstone  for  one 
of  the  two  seats  for  the  Mid-Somerset  divi- 
sion, and  was  defeated  at  the  poll. 

In  June  1870  he  received  the  honorary 
dwree  of  D.C.L.  at  Oxford,  in  1674  that  of 
LJUD.  at  Cambridge ;  in  1876  the  king  of 
the  Hellenes  created  him  a  knight-com-^ 
mander  of  the  Order  of  the  Bedeemer,  and 
in  1876  he  was  elected  conesponding  member 
of  the  Imperial  Academy  or  Sciences  of  St. 
Prtersbuig.    Ihougb  working  incessantly 
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iriiile  at  home,  he  made  eeTeral  tours  abroad  , 
at  this  time,  and  was  visiting  Dalmatia  in  i 
1876  when  the  revolt  against  the  Turks  ; 
broke  out  in  Herregovina.  Historr,  as  well '. 
as  more  recent  events,  led  him  to  detest  the  \ 
Ottoman  rule  in  Europe.  He  had  earlv  | 
learned  to  condemn  the  Crimean  war,  both  , 
because  it  upheld  the  Turks  and  served  the  ' 

Surpose  of  the  *  tyrant,'  as  he  always  called 
fapoleon  III,  and  he  was  deeply  moved  by 
the  revolt  of  the  Slavonic  provinces  and  by 
the  accounts  of  Turkish  atrocities.  In  1676 
he  raised  over  6,000/.  for  the  relief  of  the 
christian  fugitives  by  personal  appeals  and 
letters  to  newspapers,  wrote  many  articles, 
and  made  many  speeches  both  against  the 
Turks  and  the  leaders  of  the  coneervative 
party  in  England.  While  his  sentiments 
were  generous,  his  words  lacked  moderation, 
speciaUy  in  his  speeches.  At  a  meeting  held 
in  St.  James's  Hall  on  9  Dec.,  he  said  in  the 
course  of  an  impassioned  speech, '  Perish  our 
dominion  in  lAoia  rather  than  Uiat  we  ^ould 
■teike  one  blow  or  speak  one  word  on  behalf 
of  the  wrong  against  the  nght.*  He  was 
accused  of  having  said  '  Perish  India.'  The 
accusation,  though  often  denied,  was  con-  i 
stantly  repeated,  was  widely  believed,  and 
did  him  some  damage  in  public  estimation. 
The  actual  intemperance  of  his  language  on 
eastern  questions  scents  to  have  weakened 
his  position  vrith  his  own  partv,'  for  in  spite 
of  toe  services  which  he  rendered  to  it  at 
this  time,  he  was  not  invited  to  stand  for 
any  constitaency  at  the  general  election  of 
1880.  In  1877  he  received  the  order  of 
Takova  from  the  prince  of  Bervia,  and  the 
order  of  Banilo  from  iha  prince  of  Monte- 
negro, and  during  a  tour  in  Greece  whidi 
he  mode  in  that  year  was  warmly  received 
by  the  Greeks,  specially  in  the  Greek  islands. 
He  severed  his  connection  with  the '  Saturday 
Review*  in  1876,  becatue  the  paper  took  a 
line  on  easteni  matters  which  he  did  not 
approve,  and  thus  from  c(His<»entiousBcmples 
gave  up  a  constant  source  of  pleasure  and  an 
mcome  amounting,  it  is  said,  to  over  500/,  a 
year,  which  he  could  ill  afford  to  sacrifice. 

From  early  manhood  Freeman  occa- 
sionallv  suffered  from  gout,  and  by  the  end 
of  I67o  his  health  began  to  decline ;  he  had 
constant  and  violent  fits  of  coughing,  sle^t 
little,  and  grew  weak.  Neverthdess  his 
induetiydid not  abate;  he  woiiied dilu[ently 
at  his  *  Historical  Geography,'  hia  '  William 
Rofns,'  and  other  matters,  and  in  1679  made 
two  shrat  tours  in  France  in  order  to  visit 
^acee  connected  vrith  the  histoiy  of  Hufns. 
be  was  elected  an  honorary  f^ow  of  hia 
college  in  1880,  and  in  1881  was  ap^inted 
a  member  of  a  n^al  eommiseion  to  inquire 


into  the  constitution  and  working  of  Idie 
ecclesiastical  courts.  Absence  from  Eng- 
land and  ill  health  prevented  him  from  at- 
tending many  of  the  meetings  of  the  com- 
missioners. To  their  r«fort,  which  was 
inved  in  1863,  he  added  a  statement  of  hia 
dissent  from  the  reoranmendation  that  the 
crown  court  of  final  appeal  should  conaist  at 
a  permanent  body  of  lay  judges  learned  in 
the  law,  desiring  that  it  should  be  men  to 
the  crown  to  appoint  men  of  any  profesuon 
who  might  be  thought  competent,  '  aa  vras 
the  case  with  the  court  of  delegates  under 
the  statute  of  Henry  VHI,'  In  the  autumn 
of  1881  he  visited  the  United  States,  and 
lectured  in  several  towns,  returning  to  Eng- 
land in  April  1882, 

The  regius  professor  of  modem  history  at 
Oxford,  the  Kev,  W.  Stubbs,  having  ac- 
cepted the  bishopric  of  Cheater,  Freeman 
was  appointed  his  successor  in  the  chair 
in  1884,  and  in  that  year  received  the 
honors^  d^ree  of  IX.D.  from  the  univw- 
sity  of  Edinburgh,  His  appointment  did  not 
add  to  his  happiness;  he  regretted  having 
to  be  absent  for  a  lann  part  of  each  year 
from  Somorleaie;  he  cusliked  many  of  the 
changes  which  had  been  efiected  at  Oxford 
of  la^  years,  was  annoyed  at  finding  him- 
self powerless  to  direct  the  school  of  which 
he  was  ncnninally  the  head,  and  was  dis- 
appointed at  the  general  n^lect  of  his 
lectures  by  the  undergraduates.  His  in- 
fluence, however,  was  strongly  felt  W  some 
of  the  older  students  of  history  at  Oxford. 
Home  rule  ibr  Ireland  seemed  to  him  to  be 
advisable,  and  he  approved  of  Uie  main 
winciplai  of  GladatcniVa  scheme  of  1886. 
Later  reriuau  of  the  ■cheme  weie,  he  e<m- 
sidered,  nnsatis&otoiy  in  ^t,  while  giving 
Ireland  a  parliament  of  its  own,  they  pro- 
posed to  retain  Irish  members  in  the  pani»- 
ment  at  Westniniter.  He  received  invita* 
tions  to  stand  &tt  two  constituenciee  at  the 
general  elecrion  of  1686,  but  was  forced  to 
decline  by  the  state  of  his  health,  which  was 
then  growing  worse.  A  southern  climate 
having  been  recommended  for  him,  he  spent 
some  months  in  Sicily  in  1886-7,  in  1888-^, 
and  again  in  the  earlv  part  of  1890,  From 
1886  he  vras  was  working  at  his  '  Hiatoiy  of 
Sicily,'  which  he  planned  on  a  large  scale. 
He  undertook  ihis  worii  mainlv  because  the 
fortunes  of  the  island  iUusbated  his  favourite 
theory  of  ^e  unity  of  luatory;  GUcUy  waa, 
he  would  say,  'the  ceoommioal  island,  the 
meeting-plaoBof  the  nations.'  He  also  hoped 
to  write  a  history  of  the  r^gn  of  Henry  I, 
and  for  that  purpose  paid  the  lait  of  hia 
many  visita  to  Iformandy  in  1681.  In 
Febniaiy  1863  he  visited  Spain  in  oompan^ 
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with  bis  irife  and  tvo  younger  denghten. 
He  fell  ill  at  Valeneia  on  7  Much,  bat  on  the 
9th  went  on  to  Alicant«,  where  his  iUnen 
piored  to  be  unallpox.  He  died  at  Alicante 
on  the  16th,  and  was  buried  in  the  proteetant 
oemeteiy  there.  He  hit  two  sons  and  four 
daughters.  His  eldest  daughter,  Margaret, 
a  ladj  of  great  abilitj  and  sweetness  of 
character,  who  was  of  much  help  to  him  in 
his  work,  wae  bom  on  17  Oct.  1648,  married 
the  eminent  archeeologist,  Br.  Arthur  J. 
Evans,  keeper  of  tbe  Ashmolean  Museum, 
Oxford,  from  1884  to  1908,  oa  19  Sept.  1878, 
and  died  at  Alasaio  on  11  March  1893.  SUe 
compiled  the  index  volumes  of  Hook's '  Lives 
of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury '  and  her 
Other's '  Norman  Conquest,'  and  the  index 
to  hia '  History  of  Sicify/  vols,  ii-iii.  After 
Freaman'B  death  his  library  was  purehasod 
uid  preeented,  under  certain  conditions,  to 
Owena  College,  Manchester,  where  the  books 
forma  separate  collection  known  asthe'f^ve- 
man  Library.*  A  portrait  of  Freeman  is  in 
the  hall  of  Trinity  CoUef^e,  Oxford,  and  there 
are  engraved  portraits  in  Dean  Stnth^'s 
'  Life  and  Letters  of  E.  A.  Freeman.'^ 

Freeman,  while  ceasing  to  hold  many 
of  the  views  of  his  early  days  on  ec- 
clesiastical matters,  remained  b  sincerely 
religious  member  of  the  English  church. 
Though  his  temper  wss  impatient,  and  he 
was  apt  to  be  rude  to  people  who  were  dis- 
tasteful to  him,  he  was  truly  kind,  generon»- 
hearted,  and  loveable.  Unsparing  in  his 
condemnation  of  false  pretenders  to  learn- 
ing, hfl  would  eheerfully  interrupt  hia  own 
work  to  enlighten  the  ignorance  of  an 
honest  student.  All  cruelty  to  man  or  beaat 
roused  his  fiercest  ind^ation,  all  suffering 
drew  forth  his  pity,  and  he  was  liberal  in  hia 
gifts.  He  was  eminently  truthful  and  ex- 
pressed his^  thoughts  and  feelings  without 
reserve.  No  more  affectionate  or  constant 
friend  ever  lived.  Among  his  most  valued 
friends  were  Dr.  William  Stubba,  bishop  of 
Oxford,  John  Richard  Green  [q.  v.],  theffight 
Hon.  James  Bryoe,  Professor  Wiuiam  Boyd 
Dawldns,  and  W.  R.  W.  Stephens,  dean 
of  'Winchester,  his  biographer.  His  memory 
was  excellent,  his  intellect  clear,  oaA  his 
mind  (tfderiy  and  logical.  His  industry 
ms  amazing,  he  worked  methodically 
and  with  an  e^er  deure  to  get  at  the 
tmth,  and  he  loved  his  vork  witii  an  in- 
tensity which  rendered  him  limited  in 
intellectual  sympathy.  In  politics  amd  hia- 
to^  his  interest  was  almost  Unlimited. 
Polities  he  studied  not  merely  as  they  coo- 
cam  siuf^e  nations,  bat  as  a  science  to  b«r 
mastered  by  comparing  the  political  institu- 
tions of  all  nstiwa'denTtd  horn  a  eommon 


source.  Bach  portion  ^  history,  he  would 
urge,  and  ha  carried  ovt  his  own  doctrine, 
should  be  regarded  as  a  scene  in  '  one  un- 
broken drama  which  takes  in  the  polhiMl 
history  of  European  man '  (Inat^ttrat  l«o* 
ture).  The  range  of  hia  lustorical  know- 
ledge was  wide.  For  some  time  he  was 
specially  attracted  by  the  history  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans ;  thw  for  many  years 
his  attention  was  laigely  devoted  to  the 
early  history  of  the  Engbsh  nation,  and  in 
later  life  he  found  his  chief  pleasure  in  study- 
ing the  history,  architecture,  and  antiguitiea 
of  the  peoples  <k  the  Mediterranean,  and  used 
to  say  that  he  never  felt  *  quita  ha^y  away 
from  palms  and  columns.' 

Hia  historical  work  is  distinguiahed  by 
eriticsl  ability,  precision  and  accuracy  of 
statement,  and  a  certun  fervour  or  spirit. 
His  judgment  was  rarely  swayed  by  feeling, 
and  as  a  rule  his  estimates  of  character  are 
masterly.  Even  where  he  seems  partial  he 
gives  his  readers  full  opportunity  of  testinjg 
his  conclusions  and  never  misrepresents  his 
authorities.  Almost  exclusively  an  historian 
of  politics,  he  passes  by  much  that  most  deeply 
concerns  human  progress.  "Within  lus  own 
sphere  he  exhibits  an  extraordinary  |K)wer  of 
seeing  the  past  as  though  he  lived  in  it,  for  he 
was  not  a  mere  student  ,  and  his  active  interest 
in  present  politics  and  other  practical  affairs 
enabled  him  to  invest  the '  politics  and  men 
of  ^ast  times  with  realitr.  Tet  the  weight 
which  he  attached  to  uu  formal  aspect  of 
institutions  seems  to  have  rendered  snne  of 
his  doctrines  on  early  EngUah  comtitntioiial 
matters  open  to  question.  Hist(nrioal  &cts 
had  in  themselves,  and  apart  from  their  rela- 
tive importance,  so  strong  an  attraction  for 
him  that  hia  narrative  is  sometimes  over- 
crowded. Not  was  he  content  to  state  a 
point  and  then  leave  it  alone,  but  repeats  a 
single  idea  over  and  over  sg^  in  slightly 
different  words.  Hence  some  of  his  boolu 
are  too  long  and  prolix  to  be  popular.  When, 
however,  he  had  to  write  in  a  small  space,  as 
in  his  '  General  Sketch  of  European  mstory,' 
his  power  of  ccmdensation  is  as  remarkable  as 
his  oreadth  of  view  and  firmness  of  touch. 
His  style  varies  greatly.  Writing  with  his 
anthfffities  open  oefore  him  he  was  apt  to 
follow  them  closely,  and  when  he  does  so 
the  effect  is  sometimes  wearisome ;  and  his 
desire  to  use  so  fiu  as  possible  only  words 
which  ore  pur^y  English  limited  his  vo- 
cabulary and  was  some  drawback  to  his 
sentence.  Yet  his  writing  is  always  forcible 
and  ludd,  and  in  his  *  Norman  Conqueett' 
and  hia  '  History  of  Bicily '  he  kxscasionally 
picturea  scenes  vividly  and  in  sloquoit 
Iwguagt.  Fkvw»I  innximty  caused  no  da* 
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eUne  either  in  the  matter  or  manner  of  his 
works ;  indeed  his  last  frreat  book  is  a  monu- 
ment of  hbtoricai  Bcholarabip,  and  contains 
several  passages  of  splendid  writing  (see 
especially  Hittory  of  Sieily,  iii.  o.  8).  Free- 
man raised  the  studv  of  history  in  England 
to  a  higher  level  than  that  on  which  he 
found  it,  chiefly  by  inculcating  the  import- 
ance of  a  critical  use  of  original  auth(»nties, 
of  accuracy  of  statement,  and  of  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  unity  of  history.  He  did  good 
service  to  the  public  by  his  unsparing  ex- 
posure of  pretentious  ignorance  and  his  cor- 
rection of  popular  errors  in  his  reviews  and 
other  articles,  and  he  gave  the  world  some 
books  which,  praised  as  they  are  at  present 
by  all  competent  judges,  will  not  be  valaed 
leas  highly  by  histoncal  scholars  Of  later 
generation*. 

A  full  list  of  Freeman'sbooks  aadhis  articles 
inquarterly  and  monthly  publications  is  given 
in  his 'Ufe  and  Letters.*  Beaidee  pamphlets, 
lectures  published  singly,  and  contributions 
to  books,  periodical  literature,  and  archseo- 
logical  journals,  he  wrote :  1.  'A  History  of 
Arehitecture,'  London,  1849.  2.  '  Essay  on 
.  .  .  Window  Traoery  in  England,'  Oxjord, 
1850.  8.  'Poems,'  with  Mr.  (now  Rev.  Sir) 
G.  W.  Cox,  London.  1850.  4.  '  History  and 
Antiquities  of  St.  David's,'  with  'William 
Basil  Jones  [q,  v.  SuppL],  later  bishop  of  St. 
David's,  Oxford,  1866.  6. '  History  and  Con- 
quests of  the  Saracens,'  lectures  delivered  at 
Edinburgh  in  1866,  London,  1866:  with  a 
new  pre&ce,  1876.  6. 'AHistofyofFederal 
Gorenunent,'  vol.  i. — all  pnblishea — London, 
ISiBS;  xepubiished  and  edited  with  additions 
bv  Professor  J.  B.  Bury  as  '  The  History  of 
Federal  Government  in  Greece  and  Italy,' 
London,  1893.  7.  '  Old  English  History  for 
Children,'  London,  1869  j  reissued  with 
omission  of  '  for  children '  m  title,  9th  edit., 
revised,  1892.  8. '  History  of  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  Wells,'  lectures  with  notee,  Lon- 
don, 1870.  9.  'History  of  the  Norman 
Conquest,'  6  vols,  and  index  vol.,  Oxford, 
Chtiendon  Press,  1867-79  ;  2nd  edit.  vols, 
i-iii.  1870-6 ;  3rd  edit,  vols,  i  and  ii.,  1877. 
10-13.  'Historical  Essays,'  collected,  first 
series,  1871 ;  2nd  aer.  1878,  4th  edit  1893 ; 
8rd  ser.  1679;  4th  asr.  1892— all  London. 
14.  'Orowth  of  the  English  Coiutitution,' 
London,  1872 ;  French  tnnslatiim  by  TA.  A. 
Delahaye,  Paris,  1877.  16. '  General  Sketch 
of  European  History '  im  Macmillan's  '  His* 
torical  Course  for  Schools,'  which  was  edited 
by  Freemsn,  London,  1872.  16.  'Com- 
parative Politics,'  lectures  at  the  Boyal 
lnBtitution,London,1874,189&  17.*Disesta- 
blishment  and  Disendowment,'  London, 
1874.    18.  'fliitorjr  of  Europe'  i&  Mao* 


miUan's  'Histozv  Primers,*  edited  l>y  J.  B. 
Oreen,  London,  1876.  19.  '  Histinical  and 
Architectural  Sketcliee,'  with  illustrations 
from  the  author's  drawings,  London,  1876. 
20.  '  The  Ottoman  Power  in  Europe,'  Lon- 
don, 1877.  21.'ShortHi8totyoftheNonnan 
Conquest,'  Oxford,  Clarendon  Press,  1880. 
22.  'Subject  and  Neighbour  Lands  of  Venice,' 
London,  1881.  23.  '  Historical  Geography 
of  Europe,'  vol.  i.  text,  vol.  ii.  maps,  Lon- 
don, 1881, 1882.  24.  'Lectures  toAmerican 
AudiMices,'  Philadelphia,  London,  1882. 
26.  '  The  Reign  of  W^illiam  Rofus,'  2  vols., 
Clarendon  Press,  Oxford,  1882.  26.  'Some 
Impressions  of  the  United  States,'  London, 
18^  27.  'English  Towns  and  Districts,' 
addresses,  &&,  collected,  London  188S. 
S8.  'Methods  of  Historical  Studv,'  Oxford 
lectures, London,  1886.  29. 'Chief Pariods 
of  EuTcoean  History,'  Oxford  lectures,  Ltm- 
don,  1886.  80. '  Greater  Greece  uid  Greater 
Britain,'lecture8, London,  1886.  31. ' Exeter* 
in  '  Historic  Towns '  series,  edited  by  Free- 
man and  W.  Hunt,  London,  1887.  32.  'Fifty 
Years  of  European  History,' Oxford  lectures, 
London,1887.  SS.'WilliamtheConqueror'in 
Macmillan's '  English  Statesmen '  series,  Lon- 
don, 1888,  34.<SketcheflfromFranchTzavel,' 
Tauchnitz,  Leipzig,  1891.  S6.  'Historr  of 
Sicily,'  3  vols.,  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford, 
1891-2 ;  voL  iv.  edited  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Evans, 
1894.  36.  *  Sicily '  in  *  Story  of  the  Nations ' 
series,  London  and  New  York.  1892. 
37.  '  Studies  of  Travel'  (Greece  and  Italy), 
2  vols.,  edited  by  Miss  F.  Freeman,  London 
and  New  York,  1898.  38.  'Studies  of 
Travel '  (Normandy  and  Maine),  edited  by 
Miss  F.  Freeman,  London,  1897. 

[pean  Stephaas's  lifs  and  Letters  of  Edwud 
K.MnuatXk,  189S,  8  vols. ;  English  EistMital 
Bensw,  3xSj  1893,  vil.  497  sqq.,  by  Bight  Hon. 
Jas.  Brycs;  Somerset  Arcbcot  and  Nat  Hist. 
Soc.'a  Proc.  1892,  zxxriii.  370tqq.;  Manchester 
Ouardian,  18  March  1892 ;  personal  knovle^e.] 

FREMANTLE,  THOMAS  FRANCIS, 
first  B&BOK  OoiTBBLOB  (1798-1890),  eldeat 
son  of  Vice-admiral  Sir  Tbmnas  Francis 
Fremantle  fq-  v.l,  who  maziied  at  Naples, 
OB  13  Feb.  1796,  Elisabeth  (£.  1867),  duigh- 
ter  ud  coheir  of  J^ehard  Wynne  of  FUk- 
ingham,  Lincolnshire,  was  bean  in  BoUok 
Bow,  Hccadilly,  on  11  March  1798.  He 
matriculated  from  Oriel  College,  Oxford, 
on  19  March  1816,  and  ^aduated  BA.  in 
1819,  taking  a  fint  eltis  inmathematiosand 
a  second  in  olasucs.  On  14  Aug.  1821  ha 
was  created  a  banmet,  out  of  respect  to  the 
memory  of  his  father,  who  died  on  10  Dec. 
1819.  As  Sir  Thomas  Fremantle  he  enterod 
parliament  et  die  goiaal  eleotiom  of  1890, 
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being  elected  for  Buckingham  in  the  con- 
Bervative  interest.  In  the  cession  of  1829 
be  made  some  strong  speeches  ooodemning 
iho  puqfwriaiog  iofluenoe  oi  the  poor  laws 
then  pnTalent,  and  pving  instances  of  the 
degradation  that  sprang  innn  the  existii^ 
mode  of  paying  the  wage*  of  labouten,  who 
were  often  put  up  to  auction  and  their  laboor 
Kdd  lor  two  sbulings  a  week.  In  1838  he 
waeappointed  chairman  of  a  select  committee 
to  inquire  into  the  bribery  employed  at  the 
Stafford  election,  and  he  succeeded  in  carry- 
ing a  disfranchising  bill  in  the  face  of  much 
opposition.  When  Feel  came  into  office  for 
a  brief  prariod  in  1834  Fremantle  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  aeoretaries  ot  the  trea- 
sury, an  office  which  he  resumed  for  three 
years  in  Peel's  administration  of  1841.  In 
1844  be  becune  secretary  at  war,  and  in 
1846-^  chief  Mcretary  for  Irdand,  in  which 
oajMcity  he  defended  the  Ma^ooth  GoIlu|;e 
bnu.  In  Janiunr  1846  he  intxodneed  the 
Irish  iniblie  -worn  bill,  and  he  procured  the 
ezpenutuze  of  60,000/.  upon  the  construc- 
tion of  small  ^en  and  harbours,  with  the 
Tiew  of  extending  the  fisheries  of  Ireland. 
Both  measuree  were  well  adapted  to  the 
immediate  needs  of  the  country,  were  drawn 
and  explained  by  Fremantle  with  signal 
ability,  and  were  successfully  piloted  by  aim 
throuff h  the  shoals  of  parliamentary  debate. 

In  1846  Fremantle  resigned  his  seat  at 
Buckingham  and  was  appointed  deputy- 
chairman  of  the  board  of  customs.  He  was 
subsequently  appointed  chairman  of  this  de- 
MTtment,  a  post  which  he  held  until  187S. 
On  the  accession  of  Lord  Beaconsfleld  to 
power  in  1874  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage 
(2  March).  Thefirsttitle  that  he  chose  was 
thatofLOTd  Chiltem,  hottJiis  was  discarded 
for  the  nauM  oi  the  hundred  in  whidk  his 
seat  of  Swanbourae  was  utuated,  and  he 
became  Baron  Cottesloe  of  Swanboume. 
Plough  a  frequent  attendant  in  the  upper 
honae  he  spoke  but  little.  Li  1875  he  took 
a  considerable  interest  in  Lord  Lyttelton's 
bill  for  the  increase  of  the  episcopate,  and  on 
the  third  reading  he  moved  an  amendment 
limiting  its  operation  to  five  places — Guild- 
ford or  Southwark  (diocese  of  Winchester), 
Bodmin  or  Truro  (Exeter),  Southwell  or 
Nottin^am  (Lincoln),  St.  Albans  (Ro- 
chester), and  Liverpool  (CiheBteT).  He  dis- 
claimed hostility  to  the  prinei^e  of  the  Inll, 
but  thov^t  it  unwise  to  send  to  the  lower 
hoose  n  measure  which  pnyided  fbr  an  in- 
definite extension  of  the  ej^seopate ;  on  the 
leeommendatitm  trf  the  goremment,  how- 
ever, he  consented  not  to  press  his  amend- 
ment. Four  years  later  he  moved  for  a 
statement  of  the  trade  oS  the  United  King- 


dom  with  the  United  States  for  the  years 
1873-8,  adducing  a  formidable  array  of 
statistics  to  pcove  that  the  balance  of  trade 
between  this  country  and  America  had  beat 
nn&TonraUe  to  England,  and  that  the  ex- 
pwts  were  fidliogonin  an  alarming  manner. 
Tb9  return  was  granted  and'  pre^red,  and 
excited  much  controversy  and  comment  in 
the  press.  In  1880  Cottesloe  was  a  member 
of  tae  select  eommittee  of  the  lords  on  in- 
temperance, while  among  other  sul^cts  in 
which  he  was  warmly  interested  were  mea- 
sures for  increasing  the  safety  of  railway 
travelling  and  the  deceased  wife's  sisters 
bill — this  last  forming  one  of  the  '  liberal 
shadows'  upon  his  conservatism  which  some 
of  his  friends  deplored.  As  a  county  mag- 
nate, churchman,  and  patron  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  he  was  extremely  popu- 
lar in  Buckinghamshire,  and  in  later  years 
venerated  as  the  father  of  the  House  of 
Lwds  and  patriarch  of  Bnckin^amshire 
RocietT,  On  completing  his  ninetieUi  year 
he  celebrated  the  event  by  inviting  to 
receive  the  communion  with  him  at  St. 
Michael's,  Chester  Square,  a  nnmber  of  his 
oldest  friends,  of  whom  about  sixty  responded, 
including  the  Brodricks,  Julian  Halls.  Nu- 

fenta,  and  Yemeys,  and  also  his  neighbour 
ir  Harrv  Vemey,  himself  then  eighty-aeren 
years  old.  Cottesloe's  children  and  grand- 
children presented  him  upon  this  occasion 
with  a  cabinet  in  which  to  keep  the  decora- 
tions gained  by  his  father,  who  commanded 
aship  at  Trafalgar,  and  his  uncle,  Sir  William 
Fremantle,  an  mtimate  friend  of  George  III. 
His  declining  years  were  clouded  by  the  sad 
death  of  his  w'ife  in^  187ff,  tJu  result  of  her 
swallowing  a  lotion  in  mistake  for  a  draught, 
j  and  that  of  a  granddaughter  kicked  to  death 
in  her  fitther^s  eight  by  a  runaway  'goay. 

Cottesloe  died  at  Swanboume  on  3  Bee. 
1890,  and  was  buried  there  on  9  Dec.  He 
was  then  nearly  ninety-three.  He  had  at- 
tended the  House  of  Commons  on  budget 
night  from  1827  to  1869  without  a  break, 
nineteffli  times  as  a  member  of  parliament, 
twentv-eight  times  as  chairman  of  customs, 
and  the  remainder  from  the  news  gallery. 
Hd  married,  24  Nov.  1824,  Louisa  Eliza- 
beth (d.  17  Aug.  187C),  eldest  daughter  of 
Field-marshal  Sir  George  Nugent,  bart.,  hj 
whom  he  left  issue  three  daughters  and  four 
sons:  Thomas  Francis  Fremantle,  seecmd 
baron  Cottesloe ;  William  ^lur  Fremantle, 
dean  of  Ripon ;  Six  CharleB  William  Fso- 
mantle,  K.C.B.,  comptroller  of  the  Mint 
(1890~94)j  and  Admiral  Sir  Edmund  Robert 
Fremantle,  K.O.B.,  C.M.G. 

[Borke's  Peerage ;  O.  £.  C[okayne}*s  Ow- 
pUtefeenigcj  Oeat.  Mag.  1787  i.  251.  1798  i. 
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iM;  Men  of  th«  Time,  18th  edit.;  Timu, 
4,  8,sndl0  Bee.  1890;  QaArdiKn,  17  Dei.  1860; 
Illastmted  London  Neirv,  13  Dee.  1890.1 

T.  S. 

FRENCH,  THOMAS  VAL"PY  (1825- 
1691),  first  bishop  of  Lahore,  the  eldest  son 
of  Peter  French,  vicar  of  Holy  Trinity  with 
Stretton,  Bozton-on-Trent,  waa  bom  at  the 
Abbey,  Burton-on-Trent,  on  I  Jan.  1625. 
Educated  first  at  Reading  mmmar  school, 
Burton  ^mmar  school,  and  Rugby,  he  ma- 
triculate from  University  College,  Oxford, 
on  20  March  1843,  graduating  B.A.  in  1846 
and  M.A.  m  1849.  In  1848  he  won  the 
chancellor's  prise  for  a  Latin  essay,  and  in 
the  same  year  was  elected  a  fellow  of  Uni- 
versity CoUege.  He  was  ordained  deacon  by 
the  bishop  of  Ripon  in  1848,  and  priest  by 
the  bishop  of  Lichfield  in  1849.  In  1860  he 
ofieied  his  services  to  the  Church  Missionary 
Society,  and  was  sent  out  as  principal  of  St. 
John's  Oollege,  Agra.  During  the  mutiny 
lie  was  foremost  in  protecting  native  C!hri»- 
tiaas.  In  1868  he  came  home,  but  in  1861 
returned  to  found  the  Dersjat  mismon  on  the 
Indian  frontier.  In  1868  Qe  came  to  Eng- 
land again,  and  was  vicar  of  St.  Paul's,  Chel- 
tenham, from  1866  to  1B69.  He  theu  re- 
turned to  India  and  fonnded  the  Lahore 
divinity  school.  After  short  incumbencies 
at  Erith,  Eent,  and  St.  Ebb's,  Oxford,  he 
was  consecrated  first  bishop  of  Lahore  on 
21  Dec.  1877,  and  received  the  degree  of 
D.D,  from  Oxford  Univeraity  on  11  Dec. 
French  was  e<]uaUy  remarlcable  ae  an  evan- 

felist,  au  administrator,  and  a  linguist.  In 
887  he  resided  his  see,  and  in  1891  he 
went  as  a  simple  missionary  to  Muscat, 
where  he  died  on  14  May  1991.  He  pub- 
lished a  number  of  sermons. 

[BirWa  Life  aad  CorretpondeDce  of  T.  T. 
French ;  Stock's  History  of  the  C.M.3.,  vol.  iii. ; 
Iteoord,  1891,  pp.  509,  ^10.]  A.  B.  B. 

FBIPP,  GEORGE  ARTHUR  (1813- 
1896),  water-colour  artist,  bom  at  Bristol  in 
1813,  was  the  eon  of  the  Rev.  S.  0.  Fripp, 
■who  married  a  daughter  of  Nicholas  Pococlt 
^q.  v.],  a  leading  artist  in  Bristol,  and  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Old  Watercolour 
Society  in  1804.  Fripp  learned  the  rudi- 
ments of  oil  painting  from  J.B.Pyne  [q.v.], 
but  his  real  master  was  Samuel  JacKson 
(1794-1869)  [q.  v.],  the  father  of  the  Bristol 
school.  For  some  Teaxa  he  worked  at  por- 
traitB  in  oils  at  Bristol,  and  tn  1884  he 
passed  seven  months  in  Italy  mth  bis 
friend  William  John  HflUer  fq.  v.J  On  his 
return  in  1836  he  eontributea  to  the  picture 
-  gaJIery  at  Bristol.  His  London  career 
•         tsb  the  Old  Watercolour  Society's  gtl- 


lery  in  1837,  with  a  drawing  of  Lake 
Walenstadt ;  he  moved  to  London  in  the 
following  year,  and  in  1841  was  elected  an 
associate  of  the  Old  Society.  In  1838  and 
1841  he  contributed  oil  paintings  to  the 
Royal  Academy  and  British  Institution,  and 
Tamer  sent  him  a  messwe  highly  praising 
the  powerful  '  Mmt  Blanc,  from  near 
Oourmayeux,'  a  painting  which  BCr.  Robin- 
son of  Liverpool  presented  to  the  corporation 
gallery  of  that  city. 

Fripp  became  a  full  member  of  the  Old 
Society  in  1846,  and  during  the  following 
fifty  years  sent  nearly  six  hundred  drawings 
to  its  exhibitions.  Some  of  fats  works  are 
commented  on  by  Ruskin  in  his  '  Notes  on 
some  of  the  Principal  Pictures  in  .  .  .  the 
Society  of  Painters  in  Watercoloitrs '  for 
1866,  1867,  and  1868.  Fiom  1848  to  1854 
Fripp  was  secretary  of  the  society,  a  poet 
which  was  held  by  his  younger  brother, 
Alfred  D.  Fripp  (d.  1895),  from  1870.  In 
1860  the  queen  commanded  him  to  stay  at 
Balmoral  while  he  completed  for  the  royal 
collection  a  series  of  drawings  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Fripp  died  on  17  Oct.  1896  at  60  Holm- 
dale  Road,  N.W.,  after  a  lon^  illness,  and 
was  buried  on  the  30th  at  Highgate,  a  few 
yards  from  Geoige  Eliot's  grave.  He  mar- 
ried, in  1846,  Mary  Percival,  and  among  his 
children  were  George  Fripp,  Charles  E. 
Fripp,  an  associate  of  the  Old  Society,  and 
the  Rev.  Edgar  Fripp,  ministw  at  Mans- 
field. 

Fripp  was  a  good  draaghtsman,  with 
great  love  for  his  art.  Preferring  tender 
and  pure  tints,  he  painted  with  quiet-toned 
pigments  known  to  be  permanent,  and  did 
not  attempt  to  rival  oil  paints.  The  reverse 
of  an  impressionist,  his  fortnnateljr  had 
fiuthfol  patrons  who  supported  him  in  his 
effort  to  carry  on  the  early  traditions  of 
Ei^lish  water-colour  art.  Some  good  speci- 
mens of  his  work  are  in  the  Prescott  Hewett 
bequest  at  South  Kensington. 

[Atheneenm,  1896,  ii.  669;  Times,  IS  and  21 
Oct.  1896  ;  Roget's  History  of  the  Old  Watar> 
colour  Society.  1891.]  O.  A.  A. 

FROST,  PERCIVAL  (1817-1898),  ma- 
thematician, bom  at  Kingston-npcw-Hull 
on  1  Sept.  1817,  was  the  second  son  of 
Charles  Frost  [q.  v.]  He  was  educated  at 
Beveriey  and  Oakham,  and  entered  St.  John's 
CoUege,  Cambridge,  in  October  1836,  gra- 
duating BA.  aa  second  wrangler  in  1839 
and  M.A.  in  1842.  He  was  choeen  flrrt 
Smith  prizeman  in  1839,  beatiur  the  SMiior 
wrangler,  Benjamin  Morgan  Cowie  [q. 
Suppi.],  his  nllov-coll^an,  and  he  was 
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elected  to  ft  fallowahip  at  St.  Joha's  College 
on  19  March.  In  1641  he  was  ordained 
deacon,  and  in  the  same  rear  vacated  His 
fellow^ip  hj  nuuTta^,  He  held  a  mathe- 
matical Mctuieihip  m  Jeen^  College  from 
1647  to  1660,  and  in  Kin^s  Coll^  from 
1669  to  1889;  hvt  his  ohief  work  ooomMted 
in  the  taidon  of  ^nte  pupiU,  amo^  whom 
were  Lord*jiutice  Ri^,  wUltam  Sangdon 
OUffind  [q.  r,],  and  Joseph  Wolstenholme 
[q.  T.l 

la  1654  Frost  edited  the  first  three  sec* 
tions  of  Newton's  '  l^ineipia '  (Oambridse, 
8to).  New  editions  were  published  in  18oS, 
1878,  and  1868.  In  1863  he  prepared,  in 
conjunctioa  with  Joseph  Wolstenholme, '  A 
Treatise  on  Solid  Geometrj,'  of  which  second 
and  third  editions,  bT  Frost  alone,  appeared 
in  1876  and  1886.  'Hints for  the  Solution 
of  Problems  in  the  Third  Edition  of  *'  Solid 
Geometry"'  was  published  in  1887.  In 
187S  appeared  his  tnird  work,  *  An  Elemen- 
tan' Treatise  on  Curre  Tradng.'  (te7June 
ISwt  Fmt  was  admitted  a  allow  of  the 
Royal  Somety,  and  in  the  same  year  he  was 
eleeted  by  lime's  Coll^,  Cambrid|^,  to  a 
fellowship,  whiwi  he  retuned  until  his  death. 
In  1683  Frost  proceeded  to  the  recently 
established  d^;ree  of  D.So. 

fVost  died  at  Cambridge  on  6  June  1698, 
at  his  houee  in  Fitzwilliun  Street,  and  was  I 
buried  on  10  June  in  the  Mill  Road  ceme- 
tery.  He  was  a  man  of  wide  interests  and 
varied  attainments,  an  accomplished  piano- 1 
-forte  player,  and  a  successml  painter  in  | 
wattf-coloUTs.    On  2  June  1841  he  was 
married  at  Finohley  to  Jennett  Louisa, ' 
daughter  of  Richard  Dixon  of  Oak  Lodge,  i 


Besides  th»  worits  already  mentioned, 
Frost  was  the  anthov  of  numeroos  papers  in 
the  '  Cambridge  Mathematical  Journal,'  the 
'  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Journal  of  Mathe- 
matics,' and  the '  Quarteily  Journal  of  M*> 
thenutios.' 

[Froceadings  of  the  Royal  Soc.  1898-9,  roL 
IxiT.  p.  rii;  Eag^  December  1898;  Cambridge 
Reiiev,  Id  Jnns  1898 ;  Men  and  Women  of  the 
Time.  189fi.]  E.  I.  C. 

FROUDBj  JAMES  ANTHONY  (1818- 
1894),  historian  and  man  of  letters,  was 
bom  at  Dartington  rectoiy,  Deronsbire,  on 
88  April  18I&  His  &Uin,  Bobert  Hnnell 
Froude  (1771-1869),  son  of  Bobeit  Froude 
of  Walkhampton,  Derauhlre,  tad  his  wife 
Phyllis  Hurrell,  graduate  B.A.  ftom  Oriel 
College,  Oxford,  m  1793  and  MA.  in  1796 ; 
he  was  rector  of  Benbury  from  1798,  and  of 
Dardngton  team  1799,  and  avchdeaocm  of 
Totnes  from  1880  to  ms  death  on  SS  Feb. 


1669  (0«nt.  Moff.  1869,  i.  437 ;  Bom 
Modem  Engl.  Bioyr.  i.  1110).  He  married 
Mai^aret  Spedding  of  Mirenouse,  Cumber* 
land,  a  relative  of  James  Spedding  [q.  tJ, 
and  Inr  her,  who  died  aged  46,  on  16  Feb. 
1831,  he  had  issne,  besicMS  James  Anthony, 
Richard  Hmrrdl  Fronde  [q.  v.],  WilHam 
Froude  [q.  v.],  and  a  dai^ter  Maigaret, 
who  married,  on  21  Sept.  1844,  William 
Mallook,  and  was  mother  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
Mallock,  author  of  <  The  New  RepubUc' 

'  My  father,'  says  Froude, '  had  a  modwate 
fortune  of  his  own,  consisting  chiefly  in 
land,  and  he  belonged  therefore  to  the 
"  landed  intersst."  Most  of  the  magistrates' 
work  of  the  neighbourhood  passed  through 
his  hands.  If  anything  was  amiss  it  was 
his  advice  which  was  most  sought  after, 
and  I  remember  his  being  called  upon  to  lay 
a  troublesome  ghost.  .  .  .  His  children 
knew  him  as  a  continually  busy,  useful 
nan  d  the  worid,  a  learned  and  cultivated 
antiquary,  and  an  aoeomplished  artist  (some 
of  hu  pencil  drawings  wue  highly  praised 
by  Rnskin,  Sxiltov,  TabU  Talk,  p.  168). 
My  brothers  and  I  were  exoelloitlv  edueateo, 
and  wero  sent  to  sdiool  and  coUege.  Onr 
spiritual  lessons  did-  not  go  beyond  the 
catechism.  We  were  told  that  our  buuness 
in  Life  was  to  work  and  make  an  honoua^le 
poeition  for  ourselves.  About  doctrine, 
evangelical  or  catholic,  I  do  not  think  that 
in  my  early  boyhood  I  ever  heard  a  ns^le 
word,  in  church  or  out  of  it '  (Short  Studut, 
iv.  170). 

On  15  Jan.  1880  he  was  entered  at  West- 
minster School,  becoming  king's  scholar  in 
the  same  year.  He  left  in  1833,  and  was 
for  two  yeavs  privately  ednoated  at  the 
viUage  of  Herton.  In  *  Shadows  of  As 
Clouds,' published  in  1847,  Fronde  tells  the 
story  of  Edward  Fowler,  a  Vxj  who  is 
driven  by  ill-treatment  at  the  hands  of  his 
masters  and  schoolfellows  at  Westminster 
into  systematic  &lsehood  and  deceit ;  he  is 
accordingly  removed,  and  after  some  private 
tuition  goes  up  to  Oxford,  where  he  falls 
into  evil  habite  and  is  disappointed  in  a  lore 
affair.  The  framewo^  oi  the  story  bean 
many  resemblances  to  Froude's  own  life, 
but  the  attempt  to  deduce  from  tiiem  a  oon- 
fessi<m  on  Froude's  part  of  a  personal  ten> 
dency  to  untruthfulness  is  scarcely  justified 
(Wiuoir,  Frovde  and  OarfyU ;  Mr.  Lbslib 
SnrHBV  in  National  Seview,  January  1901). 
Froude  matrioulatsd  from  Oriel  CoUwe  on 
10  Dec.  18S6.  His  rooms  wen  immediately 
above  Newman's,  and  on  the  same  stairaase 
was  Thomas  Moxley  [q-  t.],  who,  in  bis 
'Reminiscences  of  Onel'  (chap.  Ixxir.X 
represents  Fkiude  to  hsTe  besn  vni^pnid»> 
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ftble  and  aolitary  in  his  babita  and  amuse- 
znents.  As  a  younger  brother  of  Richard 
Hurrell  Fioude,  one  of  the  ablest  of  the 
tractartaiu,  he  waa  naturally  regarded  by 
Newman  and  Mozley  as  a  possible  recruit, 
but  he  seems  to  have  resented  attempts  to 
infinenoe  his  theological  o^nlons,  and  rarely 
attended  Newnuut's  uudngraduate  parties. 
He  coatribttted,  however,  a  generous  aroro- 
oistioa  of  Newman  to  '  Good  Words  for 
Mardi  1861  (Newman,  Letters,  ii.  147, 153, 
493).  He  waa  placed  in  the  second  class  in 
the  honour  school  of  literts  huTtianiorea  in 
1840,  and  graduated  B.A.  on  28  April  1842. 
In  the  some  year  he  wou  the  chancellor's 
prize  for  an  English  esaay,  and  waa  elected 
DeYon  fellow  of  JElxeter  College.  Shortly 
forwards  Froude  spent  some  months  in 
the  house  of  a  clerical  friend  in  Ireland, 
His  host  waa  a  strong  evangelical,  and  his 
simple  piety,  coupled  with  uie  degradation 
of  the  Roman  catholic  peasantry,  1m  Froude 
to  take  a  more  favourable  view  of  pro- 
testantism than  that  which  he  had  imbibed 
Irom  the  Anglo-catholics  at  Oriel.  Other 
influences  tended  to  impair  his  belief  in 
mctarianism.  In  1841  he  had  met  John 
Sterling  [q.  v.]  at  Falmouth,  and  in  the 
same  year  he  read  Carlyle's  '  French  Revolu- 
tion.' Carlyla's  works  at  once  began  to 
exercise  a  ^<miinant  influence  over  him, 
though  many  years  later  he  wrote  to  Hallam, 
Lord  Tennyson, '  I  owe  to  your  father  the 
first  serious  reflexions  upon  life  and  the 
nature  of  it '  {Memoir  of  Alfred  Tennyson, 
it.  180, 468).  From  the  writings  of  Carlyle 
be  passed  to  those  of  Goethe,  Lessing, 
Neander,  and  Schleiermacber,  with  the  re- 
sult tiiat  his  expressions  at  opinion  on 
theological  matters  cauaed  the  fellowB  of 
Exeter  some  alarm  (Mosut). 

On  2  March  1845  he  graduated  M.A.,and 
in  1844  he  took  deacon's  ordsn^  then  a 
necessary  step  if  he  wished  to  retain  his 
feUowahip:  he  never  proceeded  to  priest's 
orden.  Newman  now  invited  his  assistance 
in  preparing  bis  *  Lives  of  the  English 
Saints,  and  entrusted  to  him  St.  Neot.  The 
iife  waa  published  anonymously,  like  the 
rest  of  the  series,  in  1844  (Livei  the  Eng~ 
lUh  Saints,  vol.  ii.),  but  Froude's  faith  was 
unequal  to  the  strain  put  upon  it  by  the 
miraculous  storiss  he  read.  He  re^rded 
them,  he  says,  as  'nonsense,'  severed  his 
connection  with  the  aeries,  and  devoted  him- 
self  to  the  study  of  modem  history  and 
literature.  In  1844  Froude  visited  ^e  Em- 
■lish  lakes  with  Oeorge  Butler  fq.  v.  SuppL] 
and  Hartley  Coleridge.  Butler  found  Froude 
*  tiw  most  perfect  companion  imaginable/ 
«ui  in  1846  the  two  went  to  Ireland,  where 


they  both  had  imtSl-Tpox  (MeeoUteiioiu  ef 
Qeorge  Butler,  fp.  41-5>  Froude  published 
in  1817  a  seormoni  preached  at  St.  llsry's 
Church,  near  Torquay,  at  the  funeral  of  the 
Rev.  Georffe  May  Ooleridgef  nephew  of 
S.  T.  ColeTiage.  In  the  same  year  appealed, 
underthanMttdonymof'Zetai'his'^adowB 
of  the  Ulouds,'  oontehiing  the  stoiy  <^ 
Edward  Fowler,  already  mentioned,  and 
another  equally  disagreeable  story  of  eeduo- 
tion.    The  greater  part  of  the  edition  is 

I  said  to  have  been  bought  up  and  destroyed 
by  Froude's  father.  In  October  of  the  same 
year  Froude  contributed   an   articla  on 

,  Spinosa  to  the  '  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Review,*  which  caused  aome  comment  at 

I  Oxford  (Kmkiht,  Principal  Skaitp  and  his 
Friendif  pp.  40,  451),  and  about  the  same 
time  Mark  Fattison  [q.  v.]  vainly  endeavoured 
to  check  the  progress  of  his  sceptjcisa 
(Mabx  PAxnsoiT,  Memoirs,  p.  216).  Eariv 
in  18^  Froude  completed  his  breach  with 
orthodoxy  by  publisning  his  'Nemesis  of 
Faith '  (London,  12mo).  The  hero  of  the 
story,  Markham  Sutherlrad,  who»likeftende* 
had  bew  subject  at  Oriel  to  tractariaM 
influence,  makes  shipwreck  of  his  life  in  the 

;  shipwreck  of  his  faith.    Froude  eubsfr- 

i  quently  described  the  book  as  'heterodoxy 
navound  with  sentimentaliam.'  Bunsen  ana 
F.  D.  Maurice  sympathised  with  Froude 
{Mem.  <(f  Stmsen,  if.  217;  Zift  <if  I>. 
Maurioe,i.  61d-18),bQt  Archbishop  Whately 
and  Bishop  Hampden  seized  uptoi  the  botuc 
as  an  illustration  of  the  evil  eflects  of  trao- 
tarianism  (Jdemoiials  dif  Bishop  Sampden, 
p.  177) ;  on  27  Feb.  1849  William  SeweU 
[q.  T.],  alter  denouncing  the  book  in  a 
lecture  in  Exeter  College  hall,  burnt  before 
his  audience  a  oopy  diaoovered  in  thepoises- 
sion  of  a  pupil  (Rev.  A.  Bloxvisld  in 
Dailif  Kewi,  2  May  1892;  Notes  and  Qwrw, 
8th  «er.  i.  480;  Boabb,  Beg.  CoU,  Exen. 

fi.  cxlviii),  The  incident  helped  to  create  a 
arge  demand  for  the  book,  and  a  second 
edition  was  published  in  the  same  year;  in 
1880  Froude  was  urged  by  his  publishers  to 
reprint  it,  but  notlibg  came  of  the  sugges- 
tion (SxELTON,  Table  Talk,  p.  164),  though 
the  book  was  reissued  in  America  without 
Froude's  consent  (Wheblbk,  Hist,  and  other 
Sketches,  New  York,  p,  16).  Oa  the  day 
that  his  book  was  burnt  Froude  reswned  hw 
f^owsh^  at  Exeter.  He  had  just  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  head-mastership  of  the  high 
Bchotd,  Hobart,  Tiuanania,  hut  mm  that  post 
also  bs  retired.  Hisbreaohwitliolerieatiain 
and  clerical  office  was  complete  and  final. 
On  the  passing  of  the  Cl^iy  Disabilities 
Rflli^  AM  he  divested  himself  of  his  dsaooa'h 
oxders  (19  July  1873). 
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For  some  raonths  alter  leaTin^  Oxford 
Froude  wm  tutor  to  the  Darbishtre  family 
in  Hanohester.  In  February  1849  he  Tisited 
his  fiiend  Charles  Kioffsley  at  Ilfraoombe. 
"With  Kingsley  Fioude's  fneudahip  was  par- 
tieularly  intimate,  and  titeir  ideaa  were  on 
m&Dj  points  alike.  At  Kingsley's  hotue 
Froude  met  Mra.  EingBleVB  sister,  the  origi- 
nal of  the  Argemone  of  Xlingsley's  '  Yeaat,* 
whom  he  married  on  8  Oct.  1849  at  St. 
Peter's,  Belgrave  Square.  6he  wag  Charlotte 
Maria,  fifth  daughter  of  Paseoe  Orenfell  of 
Taplow  Court,  and  others  of  her  sisters  were 
married  to  Robert  Merttins  Bird  [q,  t.J.  Lord 
Kdney  God^dun  Osborne  [q.  t.J,  and  the 
fint  Mron  'WolTezton.  These  rebtitnLShips 
bcbi^t  Fronde  a  wide  dxele  of  aoquatittaooe. 
Ho  lud^too,  been  friondly  at  Oxfi»d  with 
Arthur  Hneh  CSoogh  [q.  v.],  who  resigned 
bis  fellowahqi  at  the  eanie  time  and  for 
umilttr  reasons  as  Froude,  and  Clough  in- 
troduced him  to  Emerson,  the  American 
essayist,  when  he  visited  England  in  1848. 
Clough  also  persuaded  Carlyle  to  see  Froude, 
but  It  was  James  Spedding  {Clough  being 
then  at  Eome)  who  actualW  introduced 
Fraude  to  Carlyle  in  June  1849  (Fboudb, 
(^rijfle  in  London,  i.  467-8).  This  first 
meeting  proved  a  landmark  in  Froude's 
career.  From  that  time  he  was  a  frequent 
visitor  at  Carlyle's  house  in  Chelsea,  and 
the  close  intimaey  that  naduallr  new  up 
between  them  lasted  until  OadylflTs  death  in 
1881.  FhindebecameOadyle'flduefdisdple, 
and  "i^U^  submitted  himself  to  hu  master's 
i^MU.  '  The  pnctice,*  he  writes,  <  of  sub* 
misrioo  to  tiie  authority  of  one  whom  one 
recoffnises  as  greater  than  one's  self  out- 
weigos  the  chanee  of  occasional  mistake.  If 
I  wrote  anything,  I  fancied  myself  writing 
it  to  him  [Carlyle],  reflecting  at  each  word 
on  what  he  would  think  of  it,  as  a  check  on 
afiectations '  i^,  ti.  180).  Even  his  view  of 
Henry  VIII  is  |ffactically  that  enunciated 
by  Carlyle  in  1849  (Qavas  Duppi,  Cm- 
venatiims,  ii.  103-4),  and  the  proofs  of 
Froude's  earlier  volumes  were  submitted  for 
revisioD  to  the  same  authority. 

Upon  his  marriaffs  Froude  settled  first  at 
Plas  Owynaat  in  Wales  and  then  at  Bide- 
ford.  There  he  devoted  himself  to  literal^ 
work  and  embarked  on  an  elaborate  contn- 
butitui  to  the  '  History  of  England  in  the 
Sixteenth  Century.'  This  proved  the  main 
labour  of  his  life ;  but  while  engaged  upon 
it  during  the  next  twenty  years,  he  contri- 
buted occasionally  on  historical  and  other 
subjects  to  the  '  Westminster  Review '  and 
'Fnser's  M^azine.'  An  article  in  the 
*  Westminster '  on  '  England's  Foigotten 
Worthies,'  published  in  July  1852,  was  the 


firstfrnits  of  his  stii^  of  sixteeath-eestury 

history ;  another,  on  the  '  Book  of  Job,*  in 
October  185^  was  separat^  published  in 
the  following  year  in  John  Chapman's  'li- 
brary for  the  People,'  and  was  subsequently 
included  in  Froude's  'Short  Studies'  (Ist 
ser.) ;  a  third,  on  the  poems  of  his  friend, 
Matthew  Arnold  ( Weatmituter  Sev.  January 
1854),  material!^  helped  the  growth  of 
Arnold's  reputation.  His  '  Suggestions  on 
teaching  English  History '  were  inolndad  in 
'  Oxford  Essays '  (vol.  i.  1866). 

The  first  two  volumes  of  his  '  History  ot 
Ewland'  came  out  in  1866.  Further  in- 
sti£tteBts  of  two  volumes  each  were  pub- 
lished in  1868,  1600, 1868,  1866,  and  1870. 
The  title  of  the  esriier  m^nmes  ran '  A  His- 
tory of  England  from  the  FaU  of  Wolsey  to 
the  Death  of  Elizabeth,'  but  before  he  pub- 
lished the  eleventh  volume  Fronde  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  defeat  of  the  Spani^ 
Armada  would  be  a  mtnre  dramatic  close  to 
the  story,  and  the  title  was  altered  ac- 
cordingly. Macaulay's  'History  of  Eng- 
land *  was  stiU  in  the  course  of  pnUioatioa 
when  Froude's  earlier  volumes  were  issued, 
but,  in  spite  of  this  formidable  rivalry, 
Froude's  book  was  an  immediate  success ;  a 
second  edition  of  the  first  two  volumes  was 
called  for  in  1668,  a  third  edition  of  volumes 
i-iv.  viL  and  viit  ittl602-4,andacalnnetedi- 
tionof  the  wholein  1870 }  the  twelvevolumea 
wen  issued  in  a  cheaper  form  in  1881-3 
(new  ed.  1803),  and  continue  to  command 
a  la^  sale. 

The  book  at  onee  established  Froude's 
claim  to  rank  among  the  greatest  English 
prose  writers  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  its 
value  as  history  is  more  open  to  question. 
Froude  set  out  with  a  definite  view — the 
outcome  on  the  one  side  of  antipathy  to 
Catholicism  and,  on  the  other,  of  i^mpethj 
with  Carlyle's  doctrine  of  hero-worship.  In 
Henry  VIII,  *  the  majestic  lord  who  broke 
the  Iwnds  of  Rome,'  he  found  a  man  after 
his  own  heart,  and  the  chief  featun  of  his 
history  is  its  vindioation  of  Henrr  and  of 
the  anti-eeeksiastical  eharacter  of  the  Re- 
formation. This  partisanship,  which  called 
forth  severe  attacks,  notably  in  Canon  Dixm's 
'History  of  the  Church  of  England'  and 
Father  Gasquet's  'Henry  VIII  and  ths 
Monasteries,  and  the  oarolessnesa  with  which 
Froude  not  infrequmitly  used  his  authorities, 
impair  the  effect  of  nis  great  endeavour. 
Among  the  most  enthusiastic  admirers  ot 
his  '  ffistory '  was  Froude's  friend  Kingsley, 
and  Kingsley's  eul<^  of  it  in  *  Macmtllan's 
Magazine'  ror  January  1860  contained  his 
first  challenge  to  Newman.  In  1860,  when 
Froude  was  reetor  of  St.  Andrews,  Mid 
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KinnleT  ma  still  profeasor  of  hutory  at 
Cainn^affe,  the  suniuiritj  of  the  vievs  tfaej 
OTprnsnnn  evoked  a  well-knowii  epigram 
genmlly  ascribed  to  Bishop  3tubbs,  which 
attributed  Froude's  low  opinum  of  diTinea 
and  Kingsley's  low  opinion  of  historians  to 
the  &ct  that  Fronde  thought  Kingsley  a 
divine,  and  Eingslej  went  to  Fnmde  for 
hiatorr  (&b  Axoxbs on  Wesi,  Beoollectwtu, 
1899, 1. 66).   But  Froude  was  hj  no  means 
unversed  in  those  methods  of  laborions  re-  , 
search  among  original  authorities  to  which  | 
Stabbs  QwedliiB  own  imputation.  He  rarely 
quoted  at  second  hana^  he  laiisacked  tha  | 
mumsoripfc  colleetiona  in  the  Rolls  House  , 
(now  the  fieeord  Office),  at  the  British  Mu-  | 
geum,  and  at  Simancaa,  and  although  he  did 
not  mid  all  there  waa  to  be  foond,  or  present  \ 
what  he  did  £nd  with  remaritable  aoourM^,  j 
probal^oo  previous  history  haa  ineorpoiated 
so  mnch  u^ublished  mat^ial.  | 

In  1860  J.  W.  Parker,  son  of  John  William 
Parkev  [q.  v.]  and  editor  of  *  Froser'a  Uaga- 
zine,'  died.  Froude  '  nuisad  him  like  a 
brother  till  the  moment  of  death '  (Kises- 
LET,  Letten,  ii.  106),  and  succeeded  him  as 
editor  of  '  Fraser*s' in  December.  He  con- 
tinued to  edit  ttf  with  tmporary  assistanoe 
from  Oharles  Eu^Iay  and  Sir  Theodore 
Martin,  fbr  fourteen  years. 

Frauwa  flnt  wifb  died  near  Bid^brd  on 
31  April  1860,  beinff  buried  in  Kingdev's 
parish,  Ereraley,  and  on  12  Sept.  1861  he  i 
married  his  second  wife,  Henrietta  Eliaabeth, 
daughter  of  John  Ashley  Warre  {d.  1860)  of ; 
West  Cliff  House,  RamMate,  by  hia  second  , 
wife  Florence  Catherine,  £iugbter  of  Richard  i 
Magenis;  AVarre's  third  wile  was  Caroline,  I 
dfuighter  of  Pascoe  GrenfeU  and  sister  of ' 
Froude's  first  wife.   Some  verses  written  by  | 
Froude  soon  after  his  second  marriage  ap- ! 
peared  anonymously  in  *  Frasefa  Magazine ' ' 
for  May  1863.    While  at  work  on  the  . 
'  Hist<nT  of  England '  Froude  was  compelled  | 
to  pay  freqnant  vtuts  to  London.  In  1860 
heinueLondonhiahome(C!n*/yfem£m(f(m, ; 
iL  3S4).  In  1666  he  took  a  hooae  at  6  On- 
ilow  Gardens,  Kensington,  where  he  re- 
mained until  his  removal  to  Cherwell  Edee, 
Oxford,  in  1693.   In  the  summer  months  lie 
rented  a  house  in  the  countrv,  at  first  in 
Bcotiand  and  Ireland,  and  anerwaids  for 
many  years  at  The  Molt,  Sslcombe,  Devtm- 
shire.   There  he  built  a  small  yacht,  which 
he  sailed  himself;  he  was  also  an  expert 
angler  and  excellent  shot. 

The  growing  reputation  of  Froude's '  His- 
tory' quickly  brought  him  great  social  con- 
sideration. In  1869  he  was  elected  by  tlie 
committee  a  member  of  the  A  thenseum  Club. 
In  Febnury  1866  he  wat  as  original  member 


of  the  Breakfiu*  Club,  of  which  Six  James 
Lacaita  [q.  t.  SuppL]  was  the  fonnder  (Sib 
M.  £.  G&UTT  Du*r,  JTo^m  from  a  Jhaiy, 
1861-72,  ii.  4) :  he  was  also  a  member  of 
The  Club.  In  November  1868  be  was  elected 
rector  of  St.  Andrews ;  Us  inampual'  ad- 
dress deliTeied  on  19  March  1809,  and  his 
final  address  '  On  Calvinism,*  deliTcred  on 
17  March  1871  (A.  K.  H.  Botd,  Ttoentyjive 
Yean  <if  St.  Andretoe,  L  106,  114^,  were 
both  pnblished  in  the  yean  of  Uieir  aeUv«iT 
and  reprinted  in  '  Beijibaial  Addresses/  eo. 
William  Knight,  ISdi, 

During  the  mmmer  numthi  of  1868  and 
1870  Froude  took  a  house  called  Derreen  at 
Kenmare,  co.  Kerry,  and  there  he  b^an  his 
next  impwtant  book,  *  Tba  English  m  Ire- 
land in  toe  Eighteenth  Centorr.^  ItsmotiTe 
was  to  show  the  folly  of  such  attempts  to 
conciliate  Ireland  as  the  disestablishment 
and  land  bills  of  Gladstone's  first  administra- 
tion. Froude^  like  his  master  Carlyle,  had 
no  liking  for  either  political  party,  but  Glad- 
stone and  Gladstone's  Irish  polu^  were  hia 
especial  averuon ;  he  had  already  in '  Fraser's 
Magaxine '  for  December  1870  unsparingly 
denounced  Jdtn.  Bright  [q*  Suppl.},  who 
was  defended  W  Samnal  CSarkson  in '  The 
Censor  Censured' (1871).  Hie  first  Tolume 
c£  the '  English  in  Ivsland '  appeaiad  in  1873, 
and  in  the  autumn  at  that  yaar  Aonde  wont 
to  the  United  States  to  lecture  on  the  same 
suliject.  His  book  was  completed  in  three 
volumes  in  1874,  and  a  new  edition  was 
published  in  1881,  like  most  of  Froude's 
Books  it  evolrad  numerous  rejoinders  (see 
T.  N.  BimxB,  Englitk  MisruU  in  Ireland 
and  Ireland'$  Gate,  both  in  187S;  W.  H. 
Flood,  Notti  and  Hitt.  Criticiimt,  1874; 
MnCHBL,  The  Cnuade  of  tht  Pmiod,  1876)  ; 
but  the  moat  scholarly  reply  is  contaiiMd  in 
Mr.  W.  E.  H.  LeckyH  '  HistorT  of  Ireland 
during  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

M<»e  bitter  were  the  attacks  of  Edward 
Augustus  Freeman  f^.  v.  Suppl,],  oooasioood. 
by  the  medieval  studies  pnbuwiea  by  Finrad«, 
mainly  in '  Eraser's  Magarine/  and  r^aed 
in  his  <  Short  Studies.'  The  first  series  of 
these  *  Studies  *  appeared  in  1867,  the  seoond 
in  1871,  the  thini  in  1877,  and  the  fourth 
in  1886 ;  they  were  subsequently  included, 
with  others  of  Froude's  works,  in  Messrs. 
Longmans'  <  Silver  Library.'  Freeman's  at- 
taclu,  which  appeared  in  the  '  Saturday  Re- 
view,' were  characterised  by  unnecessary 
vehemence,  and  were  based  sometimes  on 
mlsoonceptions  of  Froude's  meaning,  and 
more  duu  onoe  on  Unndets  of  Free^wul^ 
own. 

Froude's  seoond  wife  died  on  13  Feb. 
1874,  and  in  the  same  year  he  gave  up  tha 
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editorship  of ' Fraser's  Mwnjxe' bein^sne- 
'  ceededby  his  Bul>«ditor,''V^Uiam  AIlin^;hani 
[q.  T.  Suppl.]  Tbdrenpon  he  flung  himwlf 
mth  tome  «aimtii  tnd  wHk  douotfol  sue- 
eeu  Into  the  ftgitetion  of  cnrrent  political 
miMtioiu.  In  tnesumiDer  of  1874Hu  friend 
the  Eul  of  Camarron.  then  seentarr  of 
state  for  the  colonies,  accepted  his  offer '  to 
travel  throagh  the  different  states  [ot  South 
Ainca]  and  ascertain  what  the  real  obstacles 
to  confederation  were,  and  br  what  means 
they  could  best  be  remoTed '  (Li^  and  Times 
■  of  Sir  John  C.  Motteno,  i.  388).  "While  in 
Sonth  Airica  Froude  endeavoured,  not  alto- 
gether successfully,  to  mwntain  the  private 
character  of  his  visit,  bat  on  his  return  he 
admitted  its  semi-official  character. 

On  23  Aug.  1874  Fronde  started  for  South 
Africa,  and  he  described  his  tour  in  his 
'  Leares  from  a  South  African  Journal ' 
{miort  Studiea,  Srd  ser.,  1877,  pp.  S88-M). 
He  reached  Table  Bay  on  21  Sept.,  sailM 
romid  to  Durban,  and  thence  made  bis  wnj 
acrosB  Natal  and  the  Drakenaberg  to  Ham- 
smith.  From  the  Free  State  he  went  on  to 
Pretoria  in  November,  returning  to  Cope 
Town  by  way  of  Kimberley,  Bloerafontem, 
and  Colesberg,  in  December.  He  left  for 
Gnffland  on  10  Jan,  1876,  convinced  that 
Bntiflh  i^Hcy  in  South  Africa  had  been 
characterised  by  a  lack  of  wisdom  and  of 
iostice.  He  r^arded  the  acq^uisitioa  of  the 
Griqualand  diamond  fields  m  1871  as  a 
culmination  of  the  evil  traditional  policy, 
and  believed  that  Qreat  Britain  would  be 
best  adrised  to  leave  tlie  South  African 
States  to  work  ont  their  own  ftitnre,  retain- 
ing control  onlv  of  Table  Bay  pemnaula  as 
a  naml  and  military  station,  nonde  duly 
reported  his  views  m  person  to  Lord  Car- 
narvon, who  seems  to  have  been  lanrely  in- 
floeneed  by  them.  Immediately  on  rronde's 
arrival  in  Enffland  Oamarvon  invited  him 
to  return  to  Sonth  Aftiea  as  member  of  a 
conference  he  proposed  to  assemble  there  to 
deliberate  upon  his  scheme  for  South  African 
federation.  Froude  accepted  the  offer,  and 
again  landed  at  Cape  Town  on  18  June  1875. 
Carnarvon's  despatch  embodying  his  scheme 
had  preceded  his  arriral  by  a  few  day^,  but 
the  Cape  eovemment  under  (^)  John  Charles 
Holteno  [q.  v.  Suml.]  took  ambru»  at  the 
naniwrin  whiehXAnumm  laid  down  the 
detaib  of  the  sdieme,  aftd  on  10  June  Mr. 
QiowSirGordon)Sprigg carried  a  motion  in 
the  House  of  AssamDly  to  the  effect  that  any 
movalnent  in  the  direction  of  federation 
should  originate  in  South  Africa  and  not  in 
England,  This  practically  shelved  the  con- 
ference, and  Froude  on  landing  found  the 
ground  oufc  frma  hto  iMt.  Nevwthelesa  he 


'began  a  political  campaign  in  Cape  Ookmy 
and  the  Orange  Free  State  in  &vour  of 
federation ;  *  he  attended  a  public  dinner  at 
(^pe  Town  on  the  day  of  hia  artinl,  at  whidi 
he  made  so  ill-advised  a  speech  that,  before 
twenty-four  hours  had  passed,  he  ud  put 
hinueu  in  a  position  of  antagonism  to  the 
governor  [Sir  Henry  BarUr,  q.  v.  Suppl,], 
his  ministers,  and  publio  nelinff  genenllv 
at  Cape  Town'  (H&BriirBiu,  &fi  <^  Sir 
Battle  JVsM,  i.  172-3 ;  Life  and  Timet  of 
Sir  J.  C.  MoUeno,  1900,  passim).  At 
Bloemfonteinhe  isreported  to  have  said,' You 
have  the  misfortune  to  possess  ...  a  position 
on  the  globe  the  most  attractive  to  every 
ambitious  and  ^^j^ressive  power.  Tlie  in- 
dependence of  South  Africa  will  come  when 
you  can  reply  to  those  powers  wi^  shot  and 
shell '  (Qrbbwbll,  Our  South  4^nban  Ent- 
pire,  i.  239;  The  Smth  Oo^ferenee, 
1876,  pp.  14  sqq.)  Fnmde's  intentions 
were  no  doubt  excellent,  but  the  eflbot  of 
his  efforts  was  to  give  the  coup  de  grdee  to 
Camarron's  policy ;  the  proposed  conference 
was  abandoned,  and  the  under-sec retary  for 
the  colonies  disclaimed  re^onsibtli^  fbr 
Froude's  proceedings. 

Froude  returned  to  England  in  the  autumn 
of  187&,  and  his  report  was  published  as  a 
pariiamentary  paper  (0.  1899).    In  1876 
Carnarvon  assembled  a  conference  in  Lon- 
don to  discuss  South  African  affairs.  He 
nominated  Froude  as  representative  of  Gri- 
qualand West ,  a  selection  which  that  province 
at  once  repudiated.    Other  oolonies  refused 
\  to  allow  uenuelvas  to  be  represented,  and 
I  the  eonftrence  Came  to  nothing.  Fronde 
defended  the  policy  <^  which  he  had  been  the 
I  i^fent   In   toe  'Quarterly  Beview'  for 
J  January  1877,  and  Frederic  Rogers,  lord 
I  Blaohford  [({.  v.],  replied  to  it  in  the  '  Edin- 
I  burgh  Review   for  the  following  April. 
Froude  was,  however,  opposed  to  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  Transvaal  by  the  conservative 
'  government,  and  in  April  1870  he  contri- 
I  buted  a  second  article  to  the  'Quarterly  Re- 
,  view,'  suggesting  doubts  as  to  the  govem- 
,  ment's  South  African  policy.    Sir  Bartle 
'  Frere  described  it  as  'an  essay  in  which  for 
I  whole  pages  a  truth  expressed  in  brilliant 
epigrams  regulariy  alterwUes  with  mistakes 
or  misstatements  which  would  be  scarcely 

Eardoned  in  a  special  war  correspondent 
urriedly  writing  against  time '  (Li^  of  Sir 
Bartle  Frere,  ii.  867).  Subsequently  Froude 
reiterated  his  views  on  South  Africa  in  two 
lectures  delivered  before  the  Edinburgh 
Philoeophieal  Institute  on  6  and  9  Jan. 
1880;  they  were  published  in  the  same  year, 
and  reissued  with  an  introduction  by  Froude's 
daughter  Margaret  in  1900.  In  1878,  again 
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following  the  lead  <^  Oarlyle,  he  opposed 
Beaconsneld's  policy  in  eastern  Europe,  and 
in  the  same  jear  he  contributed  a  preface  to 
filttdame  Olga  Novikoft's  pamphlet  ,  *  Is  Russia 
WrongP'  He  also  wrote  a  preface  to  the 
same  author's  '  Russia  and  fib^land,'  pub- 
lished in  1880. 

Meanwhile  in  1676  Froude  was  appointed 
with  Thomas  Henry  Huxley  [q.  T.Suppl.]  a 
member  of  the  Scottish  oniversities  commis- 
sion (HuxLET,  Lift  of  T,  H.  Buxley,  i. 
330,  477,  479).  In  this  capacity  he  paid 
frequent  Tisits  to  Edinburgh,  staying  with 
(Sir)  John  Skeltoa  [q.  v.]  at  the  Hermitage. 
Abandoning  for  the  numieiit  contemporary 
polities,  he  wrote  in  1678  a  sketch  of 
'Bnnyan*  fw  Mr.  John  Moriey's  '  Ei^Iish 
Hen  of  Letters  *  series,  and  in  1879  published 
his  '  Cnsar '  (new  ed.  1866 ;  translated  into 
Czech,  1864),  a  work  which  embodies  a  pale 
iefleeti(m  <k  Mommsen's  riew  of  Csesar 
without  Monunsen's  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

In  1880  Froude  spent  much  time  with 
Carlyle  daring  bis  last  illness.  On  6  Feb. 
1881  Oarlyle  died,  leaving  Froude  his  sole 
literary  executor;  John  Carlyle  and  Forster, 
who  were  to  have  been  consulted  as  to  the 

Sablication  of  Carlyle's  papera,  were  both 
aad.  The  main  contents  of  these  papers 
were  the  'Reminiscences'  which  OatLyle 
wrote  in  the  years  following  his  wi&'s  death 
in  18^,  and  the  '  Letters  and  lUtemozials ' 
of  Mrs,  Carlyle,  which  Carlyle  had  arranged, 
annotated,  and  ^ven  to  Froude  in  1871. 
Carlyle's  instructions  in  the  matter  were 
somewhat  cmtradictory ;  in  a  passage  at  the 
end  of  his  manuscript  which  Froude  sup- 
imssed,  he  forbade  nis  friends  to  publish 
'  any  port  of  it '  without  '  fit  editing,'  and 
declared  that  Hhe  iit  editing  of  perhaps 
nine-tenths  of  it  will,  after  I  am  gone,  have 
become  impossible.*  In  his  will  of  1873  he 
desired  that  there  should  be  no  'express 
biography  *  of  him,  but  left  the  question  of 
publishing  his  literary  remains  to  Froude's 
discretion,  and  again  in  ISBO  when  Froude 
discussed  the  matter  with  him  Carlyle  ap- 
proved of  the  proposed  publication.  Froude 
took  tlie  view  that  Oarlyle  intended  ^sy  a 
posAumons  penance  to  atone  for  his  luursh- 
ness  towards  his  wife,  but  such  a  view  can- 
not be  accepted  without  demur.  If  the  act 
of  publishing  the  papers  were  regarded  by 
Carlyle  as  a  genuine  penance,  it  would  hare 
been  imperative  for  him  to  perform  it  in  his 
lifetime.  To  direct  their  publication  after 
his  death  was  to  deprive  the  act  of  publish- 
ing, regarded  as  a  penance,  of  all  effect. 
Froude,  howevor,  obstinately  adhering  to  his 
own  theory,  proceeded  to  piUilish  without 


any  reserve  the  m9st  intimate  details  of  the 
Ciarlyles'  domestic  life.  The  '  Reminis- 
cences '  appeared  in  two  volumes  in  1681, 
and  the  'Letters  and  Memorials  of  Jane 
Welsh  Carlyle '  (London,  3  vols.)  in  1663. 
Meanwhile  Froude  set  to  work  on  a  full  and 
frank  biography  of  Carlyle.  This  was  com- 
pleted in  four  volumes :  the  '  History  of 
first  Forty  Years  of  Carlyle's  Life '  in 
1882  (London,  2  vols.;  new  edit.  1890), 
and  the  '  History  of  Carlvle's  Lifis  in  Lon- 
don' in  1864  (2  vols.;  new  edit.  1890). 
Fronde's  literary  genius  was  as  apparoit  in 
these  volvmes  as  in  every thii^  that  be  wrote, 
and  f^i^e  himself  oonsidend  his  'Li&  <h 
Carlyle '  of  more  permanent  value  than  any 
of  Ms  other  works.  But  its  ruthless 
exposure  of  his  master's  weaknesses  caused 
widesOTead  dismay.  Carlvle's  comment  on 
English  biography, '  how  delicate,  decent  it 
is,  bless  its  mealy  mouth  1  *  seems  to  luve 
preyed  upon  Froude's  mind,  and  in  bis 
anxiety  to  avoid  the  biographical  convention 
which  provoked  Carlyle's  scorn  he  went  to 
the  opposite  extreme.  Bat  the  historical 
accuracy  of  the  portraits  he  drew  of  Carlyle 
and  his  wife  was  denied  b^  the  majority  o£ 
those  who  were  in  a  position  to  know  the 
facts.  He  was  accused  of  misreading  his 
documents  and  even  manipuloling  them  in 
order  to  j  ustify  his  preooncttved  imaa  of  Caz^ 
lyle's  poiitential  intentiona.  Prof.  CEharlea 
Eliot  Norton,  -who  read  the  Carly lea*  love- 
letters  (first  publiriied  in  1909),  declares  that 
they  '  afford  a  view  of  their  characters  and 
relatione  to  each  other  different  both  in  par- 
ticulars to  and  in  general  effect  from  that 
given  by  Mr.  Froude '  (Early  Lettert,  iL 
387).  So,  too.  Prof.  Masson  wrote : '  I  cannot 
recognise  the  Carlyle  of  Mr.  Froude  in  the 
nine  volumes  as  the  real  and  total  Carlyle 
I  mvself  knew '  {Carfyle  personal^  and  in 
hia  WntiHffs,  1886,  pp.  10-11).  Of  Froude'e 
editorial  methods,  not  Norton  says :  '  Al- 
most every  letter  in  the  Life  [of  Carlyle 
by  Froude^  which  I  have  collated  with  the 
original  is  mcorrectly  printed,  some  of  them 
grossly  so'  (£SDrr/y  Xef£«rs,ii,376;  cf.  Oa.tu> 
WuMfs,  Fivude  and  Carlglet  1608 ;  Cbich- 
tok-Bbowsb'b  F^wid»  Mut  Carlyle,  1903). 
fYoude  defended  himself  finm  these  chsrgoa 
in '  Carlyle's  Life  in  London '  (i.  1-7,  iL  406- 
12),  and  a  further  vindication,  'My  relatione 
with  Carlyle,*  was  first  published  in  1903 
(see  C&iCHioir-BBOwm  and  A.  Culilb'b 
The  Nemetit  of  Froude,  1908).  Ruskin, 
Mrs.  Ireland,  uid  Helton  wne  convinced 
of  the  substantial  truth  of  Froude's  books. 

The  books  on  the  Carlyles  occupied  most 
of  Froude's  time  during  1861-4,  but  in  1881 
he  wntea  chapter  oa  recent  events  in  Ic»- 
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land  for  the  second  edition  of  hia  '  Enriiah 
in  Irelendt,*  «nd  in  1833  he  pubUahed  hi« 
'Luther:  a  short  boigisphy.'  In  1884  he 
WAS  created  honotair  LL.D.  at  the  tercen- 
tenary of  Edinburgh  UniTenitj'.  He  viaited 
Norway  in  1881,  and  the  Australian  colonies 
in  the  winter  of  18d4-{t.  The  result  of  the 
first  tour  was  a  poem  on  *  Sonudal  Fiord,* 
pablislwd  in  'Btukwood's  Magaiine'  for 
April  1888,  and  his  '  Oceana,  or  England 
and  her  Oolonies '  (Lntdoo,  two  editiona, 
1886,  8to),  new  out  of  the  seetHid.  The 
latter  exoitw  nuiehcontroTeny,and  Froude 
was  diarged  wit&  misi^wesenting  the  Tiavs 
of  many  peraonst  conversations  with  whom 
he  repcMTted  in  his  boolc.  One  of  the  stoutest 
attacks  was  1^  Mr.  Wakefield,  a  member  of 
the  New  Zealand  House  of  Re|HresentatiTee, 
and  appeared  in  the  '  Nineteenth  Century ' 
for  August  188&.  The  winter  of  1S86-7 
Froude  spent  in  the  West  Indies,  where  he 
collected  materials  for  his  *  Enflish  in  the 
West  Indies,  or  the  Bow  of  Ulysses,  with 
Illnstmtions  by  the  Author  *  (London,  1868, 
8to  ;  3nd  edit,  same  year).  Froude'a  advo- 
can*  of  the  abolition  of  lepresentaMve  insti- 
tntions  in  the  West  Indies  and  drastic  treat- 
ment of  the  negroes  provoked  many  replies, 
of  which  the  DSst  are  Mr.  N.  D.  Davis's 
'  Mr.  Froude's  Negrophobia,  or  Don  Quixote 
as  a  Gook's  Tourist'  (1888),  Mr.  J.  J. 
Thomas's  *  Froudaclty  *  (1889),  and  Kr.  C.  S. 
Salmon's  '  Refutation'  ^obden  Club,  1888). 
Froude's  next  work,  <The  Two  Chiefs  of 
Dunboy  '(1889),  an  historical  romance,  &iled 
to  increase  its  author's  reputation ;  and  in 
1690  he  cmtributed  to  the  *  Queen's  Prime 
Mioisters'  series  a  monograph  on  Beacons- 
field,  which,  as  he  expected,  pleased  neither 
Beaconsfield's  friends  nor  his  foes.  In  1891 
he  published  '  The  Divorce  of  Catherine  of 
ArsAon  '(2nd  edit.  1893),  in  which  he  reite- 
rated the  views  on  that  sul^ect  ej^resied  in 
his  '  History  of  England,'  with  additional 
evidence  drawn  from  Brewer  and  Gairdner'a 
'  Calendarof  Letters  and  Papers.'  This  was 
followed  by  <  The  Spanish  Story  of  the  Ar- 
mada,' 1892  (new  edit,  same  year). 

On  the  death  of  Edward  Auguetus  Free* 
man  [q.  v.  SuppL]  in  1892,  Loid  Salisbury, 
whom  Fronde  occasionally  visited  at  Hat- 
field rSEiBoBin,  MemorutU,  ii.  388),  offered 
him  Uie  regius  professorship  of  modem  his- 
tory at  Oxford.  'The  temptation,'  wrota 
Fronde  to  Sir  John  Skelton, '  of  going  back 
to  Oxford  in  a  respectable  way  was  too 
much  tax  me.  I  mnat  just  do  the  best  I 
caiuand  trust  that  I  shall  not  be  haunted 
hj  Freeman's  ghost '  {Table  Talk  <if  S&irhjf, 
pp.  31&-17).  Tha  appointment  was  nnp 
popular  with  the  hi^-chnnjh  party,  and 


somewhat  scandalised  Freeman's  fHenda;  but 

Froude's  pdished  manners  wore  avray  some 
of  this  enmity,  and  his  literary  &me  and 
gifts  of  elocution  brought  unwonted  crowds 
to  his  lectures.  The  aubjecta  he  chose  were 
( Erasmus,'  '  English  Seamen  in  the  Six- 
teenth Century,' and  '  The  Council  of  Trent' 
His  lectures  on  these  topics  were  published 
xeapectiTely  in  1891^  IS^and  1896,  and  all 
went  into  second  editions  in  tlie  year  of 
publication.  Hie  'Lifo  and  Letters  of 
Erasmus,'  which  was  translated  into  Dutch 
(3  vols.  1896, 1697),  was  as  bitterly  attacked 
as  anything  Froude  wrote,  the  main  accusa* 
tions  being  that  he  seriously  garbled  Eras- 
mus's letters  and  misrepresented  his  mean- 
ing (of.  Quarterlff  Ssview,  January  1895). 

After  finishing  his  lectures  in  the  summer 
term  of  1894  Froude  retired  to  his  residence, 
The  Woodcot,  Kingsbridge,  Devomihire, 
His  health  grew  worse  during  the  long  vaca- 
tion, and  he  died  there  on  20  Oct.  He  was 
buried  on  the  26th  in  Salcombe  cemetery. 
He  left  issue  by  his  first  wife  one  dau^ter, 
Maiwaret,  and  1^  his  second  one  son,  Mr. 
Ashley  Anthony  Froude,  CM.G-^  and  one 
daughter,  May.  fVoude  was  five  net  eleven 
inches  tall,  and  his  head  measured  twenty^ 
three  inches  round  {TaUe  Taft  ^  £iWntey, 
p.  185).  His  hair  was  black  and  his  eyes  a 
very  dark  brown.  Portrwts  of  Fronde, 
painted  by  Samuel  Laurence  and  Sir  George 
Keid,  P.R.SA..,  both  commiHioiwd  by  ^ 
John  Skelton,  are  now  in  the  possession  of 
Miss  Margaret  Fronde.  An  excellent  photo- 
graph is  reproduced  in '  Prose  Masterpieces 
from  Modem  Essayist!^'  1866.  Sir  Edgar 
Boehm  [q.  v.  Suppl.]  also  presented  Froude 
with  a  oust,  which  Froude  thought  'atro- 
cious '  (Mbs.  I&bujii)  in  Oontemp^MW.  Ixvii. 
27-8). 

Froude  is  described  by  Sir  John  Skelton 
as '  the  most  interesting  man  I  have  ever 
known.'  To  most  of  his  aoqnuntanees  he 
seemed  shy  and  enigmatic  (of.  Mo.  Lbslxb 
SiBPHEK  in  NationaJSaneto,  January  1901), 
but  his  intimate  friends  found  him  a  de- 
lightful companion.  His  conversation  was 
bnlliant,  ana  none  the  less  fascinating  for 
its  subacid  flavour.  Lord  Selbome  describee 
him  as  'a  man  of  agreeable  conversation, 
but  not  removing  by  his  conversation  the 
impression  made  by  his  books '  {Manoriala, 
ii.  S88).  He  never  showed  any  roaentment, 
though  his  nature  was  sensitive,  and  fow 
men  have  been  attacked  so  Inttitflf  or  so 
penistantly,  and,  except  on  one  or  two  oe- 
canons,  he  xemined  nom  replying  to  his 
oiticfl.  Aa  a  writer  of  English  prose  he 
had  fow  eqnda  in  tb»  nineteenth  eentun ; 
and  thn  fmo  and  grwelidnass  of  his  style. 
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his  faculty  for  dnmatie  ^ewntation,  ind 
codzunand  of  the  art  of  picturesque  deaerip- 
tion  hare  secured  for  his '  History '  a  perma- 
nent place  in  English  prose  literature.  On 
the  other  hand,  while  appealing  to  the  pre- 
judices of  a  large  class  of  readers  and  to  the 
eesthetio  sense  of  all,  he  haa  failed  to  convince 
students  of  the  fidelitj^  of  his  pictures  or  the 
troth  of  his  conclusions.  Indeed,  Fronde 
himself  hardly  seems  to  have  regarded  truth 
as  attainable  in  history.  He  quotes  with 
approval  Talleyrand's  remark, '  II  n'y  a  rien 
qui  s'arrangB  aussi  facilement  que  les  faits,' 
and  elsewhere  compares  the  &ots  of  history 
to  the  leitera  of  the  al^bet,  vhieh  by 
selection  and  ammgwnmt  ou  m  made  to 
spell  anything.  He  derided  the  claims  <^ 
history  to  he  treated  as  a  science,  and  con- 
cerned himself  exclusively  with  its  dramatic 
aspect.  'Macbeth,*  he  says,  'were  it  lite- 
rally true,  would  be  perfect  history;'  and 
again,  '  The  most  perfect  English  history 
vmich  exists  is  to  be  found,  in  my  opinion, 
in  the  historical  plays  of  Shakespeare' 
{iShort  Studies,  ii.  486).  Hence  he  looked 
upon  history  as '  but  the  record  of  individual 
action,'  and  took  little  account  of  social  or 
economic  forces.  His '  History  of  England ' 
is  an  historical  dramiL  representing  the 
trivmph  of  theBeformation  over  the  powers 
of  darkneai  typ^ed  by  FhiUp  of  Spain  and 
the  pope  of  Rome;  and  Froude  himself 
admits  that  the  dramatic  poet '  is  not  bound, 
when  it  is  inconvenient,  to  what  may  be  called 
the  accidents  of  facts.'  In  his  '  Siding  at« 
Siulway  Station'  (ib.  iv.  877,  reprinted 
from  '  Fraser's  Magasine,'  1679)  he  imagines 
himself,  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  und6> 
going  an  examination  on  his  life's  work ; 
the  judges  use  a  magic  fluid,  which  deletes 
all  that  is  untrue  in  his  books,  and  page 
after  page,  chapter  after  chapter,  disappears, 
leaving  only  a  statement  here  and  there, 
chiefly  those  on  which  he  had  spent  least 
care,  and  which  his  critics  had  most  vehe- 
mently attacked.  But  even  here  it  is  im- 
poeuUie  to  say  how  much  is  literary  artifice ; 
for,  in  writing  to  Sir  Jcdm  Sk^tcn,  Fronde 
remaAs,  '  I  acknowledge  to  fire  ^eal  mis- 
takes in  the  viiiole  book  .  .  .  and  about 
twenty  trifling  slips,  .  ,  .  and  that  is  all 
that  the  utmost  malignity  has  discovered' 
iTabte  Talk  of  Shirlev,  pp.  149-8Y 

The  foUovring  is  a  list  of  Froude's  works 
not  previously  mentioned:  1.  'The  Pil- 
grim,' by  William  Thomas  [q.  v.],  ed.  J.  A. 
Froude,  1861,  8vo.  2.  'The  Influence 
of  the  Reformation  on  Scottish  Charac- 
ter,' Edinburgh,  1866,  8vo:  an  address 
delivered  at  the  Edinburgh  Fhilosophical 
Institution  oa  S  Nov.  1866.  8.  '  The  Cat's 


Pilgrimage:*  an  allegory,1870,8vo.  4.0ai<- 
lyle'i  '  Reminiscences  of  my  Irish  Jbtunfljy 
in  1849,'  ed.  Froude,  1882,  8vo.  6.  '  The 
Science  of  History,'  1886,  8vo:  o  lecture 
delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  on  6  Feb. 
1864,  6. 'Libertyand  Property,' 1888,  lemo: 
a  pamphlet  published  by  the  Liberty  and 
Property  Defence  Lea^.  F^ude  also 
wrote  prefaces  for  Mary  EDckson's  '  Irehmd 
in  the  Seventeenth  Century'  (1884),  and 
J.  A.  Firth's  'Our  Kin  across  the  Sea  *  (1888), 
and  some  '  Correspondence  with  the  Rav. 
S.  O.  Potter'  on  the  efBcaOT  of  prayer  was 
published  by  the  latter  in  1679.  A  selection 
of  'Historical  and  other  Sketches,'  edited 
with  a  bit^raphical  intndnotion  by  David 
H.  Wheeler,  was  paUisfaed  at  New  York  in 
1888. 

[Hrabert  Paul's  lift  of  Fromde  appeared  in 
1906  (ef.  Manhall  Eslly's  Fronde:  a  Study  of 
hit  life  and  character,  1907).  Then  were  earlier 
Qoticea  in  the  Times  aod  elsewhem  S2  Oct  1894, 
and  in  Historical  aod  other  Sket^es  (Kev  York, 
1883).  Much  aotobioffK^y&gnres  in  Fionde's 
writings,  6.g.  The  Oxford  Counter  Beformatira 
in  Short  Studies,  ith  ser.  pp.  170-230,  South 
African  Journal,  ib.  8rd  ser.  -m.  S38-94,  and  in 
his  Carlyle's  Life  in  London.  Letters  to  ^  John 
Skelton  are  ia  Table  T&lk  of  Shirley,  1 895,  chaps, 
riii.and  ix., others  areprintedbyT.StontoaiaUie 
Critic,  xxvii.  400,  and  onetoF.Loeker-Lunpson 
in  App.  toBowfant  Cat.  1900,  p.  164.  See  also 
Oznrd  Honoors  Reg.;  Fost«v Alumni  Oxon. 
1716-I6M ;  Welch's  Queen's  Molars,  pp.  ff04- 
606 ;  Barker  and  Steooiog's  Westm.  School 
Beg. ;  Boase's  Beg.  Coll,  Exon.  pp.  cxlriii,  18S. 
371 ;  Vivian's  Visit,  of  Devonshire,  p.  649;  Trans. 
I^TOn  AasociatioD,  xxiv.  441-67;  T.  Mozley's 
Bam.  of  Oriel,  cap.  Ixxiv. ;  Newman's  Lettera, 
1891;  J.  B.  Mozley's  Letters,  1886;  Charlea 
Kinsley's  life  and  Letters, i.  196, il  177,  192; 
Espinssse's  Literaiy  BecoUections ;  7.  D. 
Maurice's  life,  i.  616-18, 639,  ii.  280 ;  A  K.  H. 
Boyd's  Tventy-five  Tears  of  St,  Andrews ; 
MrB.  Oliphant's  Memoir  of  Principal  Tnlloch, 

fp.  326,  230 ;  Martinean's  Life  of  &i  Bartle 
rere,  vol.  ii.  passim;  life  aod  Times  of  Sir 
John  C.  Molteno,  1900 ;  Oreswell^  Oar  South 
African  Empirsk  Vol.  1.  eap.  Ix.;  Thcal'a  ffist. 
of  Sooth  AA4en;  life  and  Lstten  of  E.  A. 
Frennao;  Sir  0.  Savan  Dufly's  Conrenatieu 
with  Carlyle ;  Sir  Q.  W.  Cox's  life  <rf  Bishop 
Coleoso,  vol.  ii. ;  CoUiogirood's  Life  of  Buskin, 
1898,  ii.  1^,  112,  160,  24S;  Sir  M.  E.  Gretit 
DnfTs  Notes  from  a  Diaiy,  8  vols. ;  Matthew 
Amold'B  Letters,  i.  30,  82,  72,  176,  196,  841, 
ii.  passim;  Life  of  &vc  B.  F,  Barton,  i.  847> 
456;  QalaxT,  New  York,  1872,  pp.  298- 
303;  Cartoon  Portraits,  1873,  pp.  126-7; 
ninstrated  Review,  r.216-22;  lUoBtrated  Lon- 
don News,  liz.  62-3,  69;  Notes  and  Queries, 
2na  ser.  vii.  274,  833,  424,  Std  ser.  T.  47,  vi. 
368,  481,  xi.  94,  4th  ser.  ii.  609,  vi.  196,  xl. 
102.  6th  ssr.  iv.         161,  828.  7th  woe.  iii.  ■ 
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347,  4S0,  IT.  94.  Til.  tM,  4U,  8th  Mr.  i.  480, 
452,  it,  68,  824,  472.  For  penoml  itnprMnons 
and  eatimitM  of  Fnmds  u  b  vrit«r  iad  as  &n 
biBtorian,  ie«  OoDtemp.  BeTieir,  Urii.  17-28 
(Mrs.  AleUDdar  IreUodO  >  Quarterly  Review, 
dxxxii.  181 ;  Scribner's  Mag.  ZTii.  149  (Auga§- 
tine  Bimll);  Nation,  lir.  318  (E.  L.  Oodkin), 
and  lix.  878,  401  (M.  S.  Conwaj) ;  Nortb  Ame> 
rican  Botuw.  elix.  677  (Ooldwia  Smith);  Niiw- 
taantb  Centoiy.  October  1695  (W.^Iillj),  and 
September  1898  (Frederic  Harriaon;  reprioted 
in  Harrison'B  Bnekin,  Mill,  &c.  1890,  pp.  235- 
268) ;  Kational  Berietr,  January  1901  (Leslie 
Stephen);  Fronde  aod  Ms  Critie*  CWestmiaeter 
Rerieir.  notxviii.  174.]  A.  F.  P. 

FYFFE,  0HARLB8  ALAN  (184&- 
1892),  historian,  was  the  son  of  Lawrence 
Kay  Fyffe,  M.D.  of  Blackheath,  by  Mary 
Pnictenee,  damrfater  of  John  Urd.  He  was 
bom  at  liee  Fttrk,  Blackbeath,  on  S  Dec. 
1846,  and  was  educated  at  Chnet's  Hospi- 
tal, whence  he  obtained  an  open  exhibition 
at  Balliol  GoU^,  Oxford,  1864.  He  grsr- 
duated  B.A.  In  1868  and  M.A.  in  1870.  In 
1671  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  Univereity 
OoUe^,  and  for  many  years  acted  ss  bursar. 
Fyffe  early  developed  a  strong  bent  for  poli- 
tics, adopting  pronooncedly  liberal  views, 
and  waapresident  of  the  Union  Society  in 
1867.  He  acted  as  correspondent  to  the 
'  Daily  News '  during  the  nnt  part  of  the 
Franeo-Qerman  war,  and  was  in  Paris  durinv 
the  commune,  where  he  nurowly  escaped 
ezeention,  being  taken  for  a  spy. 


He  eatwed  as  a  student  at  Lincoln's  Inn 
(10  June  1878),  but  was  transferred  to  the 
Inner  Temple  (26  Jlay  1876),  team  which 
inn  he  was  called  to  tha  bar  on  10  May  fid- 
lowing  ;  he  joined  the  soutb-wett  draoit, 
bat  never  nractiaed.  In  1876  he  published 
a  small  school  history  of  Greece  in  the  form 
of  a  primer,  which  satisfied  a  need  and  sold 
largely.  Thus  eneouragedt  he  entered  upon 
a  la»er  task  in  the  writing  of  the '  Histwy 
of  Modern  Europe.'  The  first  r<dume  ap- 
peared in  1880,  Uie  second  in  1686,  and  the 
third  and  last  in  1800.  As  a  brilliant  and 
skilful  sketch  of  the  political  hittory  of 
modem  Europe  this  work  has  not  yet  been 
surpassed,  and  it  passed  through  many  edi- 
tions. 

Fyffe  held  decided  views  as  a  land  law 
refOTmu,  and  was  one  of  the  ibunden  of 
the  free  land  league ;  hevrasanunsooeessfnl 
candidate  for  the  city  of  Oxford  in  the 
radical  interest  at  the  genexal  eleeUon  in 
1866. 

Late  in  1691  an  unsubstantiated  ^arge 
ruined  his  health,  and  his  promins^  career 
was  cut  short  by  his  death  at  his  residmce 
in  Kensington  on  19  Feb.  1892.  He  was 
buried  at  Buneton  in  Sussex. 

He  married,  on  7  June  1883,  Henrietta 
Frances  Amaud,  only  child  of  Waynflets 
Amaud  Blagden  of  Holmbueh  Afhmgton, 
Sussex,  by  whom  he  left  three  children. 

[Times,  20  Feb.  1892;  Academy,  Febmary 
1692 ;  private  iDformation.]  W.  O-n. 
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GALLBNOA,  ANTONIO  OAKLO 
NAPOLEONB  (1810-1896),  author  and 
joumalist^  the  ^dest  son  of  a  Piedmontese  of 
good  &mdj  from  Oastellamonte  in  the  Cana- 
vese,  a  district  of  the  province  of  Ivrea,  was 
bom  at  Parma  on  4  Nov.  1610.  He  was  sent 
to  tehool  4k  the  see  of  five  and  graduated  at 
the  vniTBiiity  of  J^urma  at  ei^teen.  The 
exettement  m  jKdities  drew  him  tt<m  the 
stody  of  medieiBe  when  the  news  of  the 
Freiu^  rerolit^n  of  1880  roused  all  Italy. 
For  a  &v  months  at  the  commencement  of 
1881  young  Gallenga  was  '  a  conspirator,  a 
state  prisoner,  a  combatant  and  a  fugitive, 
and  for  the  five  msuinff  years  an  exile' 
i^^piiodeK  o^mif  Second  l\fe,  i.  8).  He  radily 
thoi^t  it  would  further  the  alms  of  la 
ffiovtne  Italia  to  take  the  life  of  King  Qado 
Alberto.  '  Supplied  with  a  passport,  money, 
and  letters  by  Mazaini,  he  proceeded  to 
Turin  in  August  1833  under  the  false 
ncmeirf  LcuisMsciotti '  (3imai«Af  Mittorj/ 


(^f  Piedmont,  iii.  836;  Mauini's  own  story  is 
told  in  his  Seritti  editi  ed  ineditif  iii.  340-4). 
Gallenga  waited  two  months  in  unaided 
solitude  for  the  opportunity^whichf  ortunately 
never  came,  to  strike  blow  which  he  had 
thought  would  be  heroic,  but  which  he  after- 
wards 'learnt  to  execrate  as  a  crime' 
{J^ntodet,  ii.  272).  He  travelled  in  Pro- 
vence and  Burgundy,  lived  in  Coteica  for 
two  J<Mrs,  and  was  for  somd  Ume  in  Malta 
and  Tangier,  eaming  a  precarious  livelihood 
hy  teacmng.  He  left  Gibraltar  for  New 
xock  on  16  Aug.  1836,  supplied  with  one- or 
two  lettors  of  introduction,  little  mon^,  and 
a  very  slight  knowledge  of  Faglish.  ■  He  re- 
tained the  name  of  Luigi  Mariotti,  under 
which  he  was  known  for  many  years. 
Befriended  at  (Cambridge  by  Edward  Eve- 
rett, the  American  scholar,  Gallenga  be- 
came ivofessor  at  a  college  for  young  ladies, 
published  a  volume  of  Italian  verse  (1336), 
reprinted  at  London  in  1844  aa '  OUremonte 
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ed  Oltremate,'  took  private  pupils,  studied 
English  literature,  and  deUTered  a  dis- 
course which  had  the  distinction  of  being 

Elnted  in  the  'North  American  Review. 
January  1888  he  gave  a  course  of  lectures 
which-  afterwards  formed  the  basis  of  his 
'Italy.'  Within  eighteen  months  after  landing 
in  America,  friendless,  almost  penniless,  and 
ignorant  of  the  language,  he  had  become  an 
accepted  contributor  to  the  leading  reviews, 
a  successful  lecturer  and  teacher,  but  he  was 
not  sattfiSed  with  his  prospects.  He  says, 
*  Fond  as  I  was  of  reading,  my  instincts  were 
not  at  all  literary.  ...  I  had  to  give  up  all 
hope  K>t  being  a  stddier;  but  I  was  still  a 
patriot,  a  man  of  acdon '  (tS.  i.  296-0).  After 
several  eflforts  to  obtain  a  professorahip  he 
oune  to  England  on  3  June  1889.  He 
brought  letters  of  introduction,  made  the 
acquuntance  of  Browning,  John  Kenvon, 
Orabb  Robinson,  Bt^ers,  uid  Monckton 
Milnes,  found  work  as  teacher  and  toanalator, 
and  endeavoured  to  secure  a  commission  in 
the  army  of  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad. 

His  restless  spirit  was  turned  to  his  native 
country,  and  in  order  to  avoid  the  police  he 
accepted  an  invitation  to  live  with  an 
English  family  at  Florence,  and  started  from 
London  in  April  1810,  having  made  arrange- 
ments for  the  printing  of  his  American 
lectures  in  the  *  Metropolitan  Magazine.' 
The  Tuscan  authnitiM,  howarer,  oompelled 
him  to  leave  Florence ;  he  retumed  to  Lon- 
don, and  between  1841  and  1842  wrote 
many  artides  on  Italian  subjects  for  the 
'  Foreign  Quarterly,'  the  *  Westminster,'  and 
otfaer  reviews,  and  viuted  Wales.  In  April 
1841  his  lectures  were  reprinted  with 
additions  under  the  title  of  '  Italy ;  General 
Views  of  its  History  and  Literature  in  re- 
ference to  its  present  state,'  2  vols.  cr.  8to, 
reprinted  in  1 846  as  *  Italy,  Past  and  Present ' 
(two  editions)  ;  a  German  translation  by 
J.  B.  Seybt  was  published  at  Leipzig  in 
1846.  Disraeli  and  Bulwer  Lytton  praised 
the  book ;  the  latter  said, '  I  never  saw  any 
apwoadi  to  sm^astyle  in  a  foreigner  before, 
88  ml  of  beauty  in  diction  as  m  thought.' 
It  was  not  sncceisfiil  pecuniarily^  but  it 
brought  the  author  many  acqoamtances, 
among  others  Leigh  Hunt,  George  Lewes, 
Tom  Hood,  Thadceray,  utd  Ainsworth. 
Mascini  took  him  to  aee  Oariyle.  He  de- 
cUned  an  offin-  from  Bulwn  Lyttcn  to  become 
his  private  secretary,  and  started  at  a  day's 
notice  to  undertake  a  mjfaaaorslup  modem 
languages  at  King's  College,  Windsor,  near 
Hi£&Zf  Nova  Scotia.  After  fifteen  months' 
absence  he  retumed  to  London,  where  he 
Uved  from  1843  to  1846.  'With  aU  my 
distaste  fox  the  teacher's  trade,  I  found 


myself  bound  to  it  bster  than  ever'  (^ntodet, 
ii.  147).  In  1846  he  was  naturalised.  He 
wrote  a  few  short  stories  of  Italian  life, 
reprinted  as  'The  Blacl^wn  Papers* 
(1646, 2  vols.  cr.  8vo),  and  a  novel,  reoording 
with  some  fictitious  incidents  his  own  ex- 
ploits during  the  political  disturbances  of 
Central  Italy  in  1831,  which  appeared  in  the 
'Metropolitan  Magazine,'  afterwards  pub- 
lished as  '  Castellamonte  '  (1854,  2nd  ed. 
1866,  2  vols.,  anonymous ;  the  first  part  was 
translated  in  the  '  Rivista  Contemporanea/ 
1867).  He  married  an  English  lady  in  July 
1847,  and  then  resumed  his  own  name, 
although  that  of  Hariotti  appeared  on  the 
title*pages  of  hit  boi^  nntil  1866. 

Oalluiga  was  sj^mnted  pn»GMior  of  Italian 
language  and  Utexatuie  at  London  Uniretaity 
CoU^  in  1848,  an  unrHnunerative  (^ce 
which  he  held  until  1659.  A  second  edition 
of  his  'Italy,  Past  and  Praiant'  was  pro- 
iscted  with  diapters  on  Fosodo,  Hanioni, 
FellLco,  Mazzini,  and  others,  forming  an  addi- 
tional volume.  This  appeared  in  1848  under 
the  title  of  '  Present  State  and  Prospects  of 
Italy.'  In  the  year  of  revolution  Qallenga 
tells  us  that  'my  country  called:  I  must 
answer  her  cry.  I  was  Italy's  soldier  and 
must  ioin  her  standards '  (w.  ii.  163).  He 
visitea  Turin,  Milan,  and  Parma,  was  un- 
successful in  bis  military  aspirations,  and 
acted  as  cAargi  «P^fair*$  at  Frankfort. 
Alter  an  abseiuse  of  about  twenty  montiis 
he  retumed  to  London  in  October  1849 
Cavour  called  on  him  in  1852  to  induce 
him  to  take  up  his  abode  in  his  native 
state.  A  trip  to  Turin  in  the  same  year  was 
extended  to  the  Canavese  district  whence 
his  family  had  their  origin,  and  be  retumed 
with  the  determination  to  write  a  'His- 
tory of  Piedmont.'  This  work,  his  most 
ambitions  literary  undertaking,  was  published 
in  1 865, 3  vols.,  the  first  book  which  came  out 
under  his  own  name ;  an  Italian  version  by 
the  writer  appeared  fit  Turin  in  1856. 
1854  he  went  Dack  to  Italy  and  was  elected, 
through  the  infiuence  of  Cjavour,  a  d«^^  ia 
the  Aedmontese  parliament,  for  some  tune 
acted  as  correspondent  of  the  *  Dmi]^  News ' 
at  Turin,  and  contributed  many  artidee  to 
Italian  reviews  'as  the  censor  of  the  &ults 
and  vices  of  the  Italian  people '  (id.  ii.  267),  a 
course  which  did  not  tend  to  make  him 
popular  amon^  1^  Mlow  ooonti^inen.  Hie 
wife  died,  leaving  a  son.  His  enemies  brought 
up  the  old  story  of  his  youthful  regicidal  at- 
twnpt,  and  he  found  it  necessary  to  return 
to  London  in  1857.  The  followmg  year  he 
was  married  a  second  time  to  an  nngliah, 
lady. 

Hie  method  of  tescbing  was  to  nee  no 
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gimmmu'f  but  to  jot  down,  lewon  br  lesson, 
whAterer  rules  and  examples  might  be  re- 
quited. These  gradually  developed  into 
*  Uariotti'a  Italian  Grammar/  of  wnich  Ro- 
laadi  published  twelve  editions,  with  con- 
stant improvements,  between  1858  and 
1881.  In  1669  he  went  to  Italy  aa  corre- 
spoadent  of  the  '  Times '  with  the  French 
amy,  and  remained  five  years  in  the  country 
aa  r^eaeatative  of  that  journal.  From 
1869  to  1864  he  was  a  dmnt^  of  the  Italian 
«baiiibar<  -He  was  with  GarUialdi  aa  a  oar- 
Mapondent  in  1860.  Is  1S6S  he  was  naat 
by  tha  'Times'  as  war  oomepmidmt  to 
the  United  States,  and  held  the  same  office 
■n  Denmark  in  1864.  In  1665  he  was  a 
a^ial  correspondent  in  various  continental 
cities,  and  in  the  following  year  vUited 
Spain.  Between  1866  and  1873  he  lived  in 
London  and  wrote  leading  articles  for  the 
'Times,'  chiefly  onforeign8ubjectB,traveliing 
abroad  from  time  to  time  on  special  missions. 
The  Caban  insarreetion  occupied  him  in  the 
earl^  part  of  1876.  In  1874  he  was  in  Spain 
asam;  between  1875  and  1877  he  lived  at 
<^nstantiniople  as '  Times '  correspottd«kt,  and 
in  lS79wasentrasted  witha  fouraimiBucnito 
^utt.  The  axperienoe  gained  in  most  of 
tfiase  travels  he  zocnded  m  book  fbrm.  His 
ooansetim  with  the '  llous '  ceased  in  1883, 
Imthis  pen  never  was  idle;  hu  last  work 
was  a  novel.  He  died  at  The  Falls,  Llan- 
<U>go,  17  Dec.  189&,  in  his  eighty>sizth  year. 

uallMiga  was  not  one  of  tlte  great  special 
omaqtowlatts,  bnt  he  achieved  remarkable 
aoceesB  as  a  journalist,  when  it  is  remembered 
that  he  eaaie  to  that  profession  at  the  age  of 
^y,  that  he  wTot«  in  a  foreign  language, 
that  be  Was  nafeunlly  shy  and  dimdent, 
without  any  of  the  qiulifieations  of  an  in- 
terviewer, snort-sighted,  of  poor  memory  for 
&ots  and  faces,  and  of  awkward  mantiers. 
But  he  was  a  man  of  strong  character,  fond 
of  travelling  and  teeing  toe  world,  full  of 
observation,  honest  and  str^i^tforward, 
with  great  natural  shrewdness  and  power 
c£  ap^ieation.  His  command  of  English 
-was  remarkable  both  in  speaking  and  writ- 
ing ;  although  he  boasted  that  he  bad  never 
opened  an  £nglish  grammar,  by  incessant 
painstaking  he  had  acquired  a  lively  and 
ArciUe  stvle.  He  spoke  Spanish  with 
ilueney  and  correctness.  He  was '  a  typical 
Piedmontese,  shrewd,  tenacious,  economical, 
sad  uncompromising '  (AtAentsum,  21  Deo. 
1896). 

Besides  the  books  mentioned  above  he 
^rrote:  1.  *' The  Age  we  Live  in:  Bull  and 
IfongtODgpaw,'London,1846,8vo.  2.*'Latest 
News  from  Italy,' London,  1847, 8vo.  8. 'A 
elw  ne  namor  Fensieri  di  uu'  Italiano 
TOL.  zzu.— SVP. 


d'oltrem<»iti,'  Torino,  1849,  6vo  (anon.). 
4  *  *  Scenes  from  Italian  Life,'  London,  1660, 
8vo  (tales,  ssrtly  translated  in  '  Bav.  Oon- 
tempozanea,'  1868).  6.  *  '  Italy  ih  1848,* 
London,  1861,  8to.  6.  •'A  Historical 
Memoir  of  Fra  Doleino  and  hie  Times :  beii^; 
aa  account  of  a  general  stru^^Ie  for  Ec- 
clesiastical Reform  and  of  an  Anti-heretical 
Crusade  in  Italy  in  the  early  part  of  the 
14th  CentuTT,'  London,  1863,  8vo.  7. 
*'C9oantry  iMa  in  FieduoBt.'I'OiidoB,1868, 
8vo.  8.  'Manaala  dell'  Elettore,'  Siena, 
1861,  8to.  9.  <  The  Invasion  of  Denmark  in 
1864,'  London,  1864,  3  vols.  6vo  fsomeof  Lis 
letters  to  the  '  Times '  translated  under  the 
title  of  *  Krigen  i  Slesvig,*  1864,  8vo,  Copen- 
hagen). 10.  <The  Pearl  of  the  AntiUes,* 
London,  1673, 8vo  (Italian  translation,  1874). 
11.  '  Italy  Bevisited,'  Ixmdon,  1875,  2  vols. 
8vo.  12, 'TwoYearsoftheEastem  Question,' 
London,  1877,  2  vols.  8vo.  18.  '  The  Pope 
[Piufl  IX]  and  theEingpi^ittorioEmanueleV 
London,  1879,  2  vols.  8vo.  14.  'South 
America,' London,  1880, 8vo.  16. 'A  Summer 
Tour  in  Rassia,'  London,  1882,  8to  (Italian 
translation,  Parma,  1883).  16.  <  Ibenan  Re- 
miniscences :  Fifkeeb  Years'  Travelling  Im- 
presaions  of  Spain  and  Pwtugal,'  Londn, 
1883,  2  vols.  6vo.  17.  'Democn^  across 
the  Channel,'  London,  1888,  cr.  8vo  (the 
same  in  Italian).  18.  *  Episodes  of  my 
Secoad  Life,'  London,  1884,  2  vols.  Svo. 

19.  'Jenny  Jennett :  a  I^le  without  a 
Murder,'  London,  1886,  2  vols.  or.  8to. 

20.  '  Italy,  Present  and  Future,'  London, 
1887,  2  vols.  8ve  (Italian  version,  Florence, 
1886).  21.  'Vini  Italian!'  (Esposiiiono- 
Italiana  di  Londra,  1888),  London,  1688, 
8vo.  22.  'Theda's  Vow,' London,  1898,  cr. 
8vo  (a  posthumous  novel).  Numbers  1,  9. 
4  to  7,  to  which  an  asterisk  is  prefixed,  wew 
published  with  the  name  of  Mariotti. 

[Autobiographical  R^eoIlMiions  in  Galleaga's 
Epiaodsfl  of  my  Second  Life,  IZSi,  3  veil.; 
Hen  and  Women  of  the  Tima,  14th  ed.  18M, 

B>.         ;  AUilKWS^  DioUonary,  1 870,  ii.  1 319 ; 
irk's  Supplement  to  Allibone,  1891.  i-  844  ; 
Times,  Id  Deo.  1895  ;  Athensevm,  21  Dec  1896. 

S 873;  Annual  Register,  1895,  p.  220;  A.  de 
ttbernatis,  DictioDBftire  International  des 
Ecrivains  du  Jour,  1890,  ii.  1017  ;  A  Bertol- 
lotti,  PaasegKute  nel  Caaaves»,  Ivrea,  1867-W 
3  vols.  8to;  JEdinburgh  Review,  April  1900J 

H,  R.  T. 

GALT,  See  ALEXANDER  TILLOCH 
(1817-1898),  finance  minister  of  Canada, 
was  bom  alk  Chelsea,  London,  on  6  Sept. 
1617,  the  voaunst  son  oi  John  Glalt  [q.  t.} 
by  his  vib  Misabeth,  only  daoj^ter  <n 
Alexander  TiUoeh  [q.  v.]  His  dder  Mo- 
ther, Sit  Thomas  Chdt  (181S-1D01),  asttlsd, 
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like  himself,  in  Canada  in  early  life,  prac- 
tised BucceesfuU^  at  the  Toronto  har,  and 
became  in  1869  judge  of  the  oourt  of  com- 
mon pleaa  in  Ontario,  and  in  1867  chief  jn»> 
tioe  of  the  eoart,  being  knighted  in  I088, 
and  retiiinir  in  1894  (Jhtut,  1  Jul^  1901). 

Educated  privately}  Alexander  u  said  to 
have  contributed  to  the  early  numbers  of 
'Fraser's  Magazine.'  In  18S5he  left  Eng^ 
land  and  settled  in  Sherlvooke,  in  Lower 
Canada,  having  obtuned,  through  his  father's 
influence,  a  clerkshio  in  the  office  of  a  coloni- 
sation society  called  the  British  American 
Iiand  Company.  It  had  obtained  at  a  low 
price  from  the  imperial  government  a  tract 
of.Iand  in  the  eastern  townships  of  about 
dght  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres  on 
terms  of  improvement,  sale,  and  settlement. 
After  nine  years'  service  Qalt  became  com- 
missions, and  for  the  next  twelve  years  con- 
ducted the  company's  busineaa  with  merited 
stuscess,  retiring  in  1866.  Daring  the  same 
period  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  railway 
development  of  the  province.  He  was  on 
'  tJie  board  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Atlantic 
Railway  Company,  was  instrumental,  in 
conjunction  with  John  Young  (1811-1878) 
[q.  v.],  in  bringing  about  the  amalgamation 
now  known  as  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway, 
and  became  later  one  of  the  contractors  to 
extend  tbe  system  westwards  ^m  Toronto. 
For  several  years  he  was  the  representative 
of  the  Canadian  government  on  the  eom- 
panVs  board. 

Gait  entered  public  life  in  1849  as  liberal 
member  for  the  county  of  Shabnx^,  bat 
stoutly  opposed  the  chief  liberal  measure 
of  that  year,  the  zebellian  loasea  bill.  As 
he  saw  no  giurantee  for  Enf^lisih  and  pro- 
teetant  liberties  short  of  nnion  with  the 
United  States,  he  sisned  the  annexation 
manifesto,  ana  diortfy  afterwards  retired 
from  tbe  assembly.  In  1858  he  was  ^ain 
elected  for  SherVooke,  and  continued  to 
represent  the  constituency  from  that  date 
till  1872,  when  he  withdrew  from  political 
life. 

From  his  second  entry  into  the  house  he 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  discussion  of 
financial  questions.  "When  the  Brown- 
Dorion  government  fell  in  ISSShewascalled 
on  to  form  an  administration,  but  declined 
the  task.  He  joined  the  Oartier-Hacdonald 
cabinet,  taking  the  p«tfolio  of  inspector^ 
noBotX,  He  accepted  office  on  condition 
that  the  ministiy  should  pled^  itself  pnb- 
litdy  to  bring  about  the  federation  of  Bntidi 
North  America.  The  finances  of  Canada 
were  at  the  moment  in  a  bad  condition,  and 
he  had  to  face  a  deficit  of  600,000/.  He 
leorganised  his  office,  renaming  it  the  d^ 


partment  of  finance,  consolidated  the  debt 
thssi  amounting  to  11,661,000/.,  framed  a 
new  tari^  and  made  preparations  to  loww 
the  rate  oif  interest  and  obtain  a  new  loan. 
He  raised  his  loan  without  diffieoltj  and  at 
a  very  low  nte.  Hit  tariff,  which  was 
termed  protective,  aroused  keen  oppoution 
in  England,  where  it  was  complained  that 
the  increased  duties  fell  mainly  on  British 
goods  such  as  cottons,  irons,  silks,  and  wool- 
lens.  Gait  made  answer  in  a  pamphlet  pub- 
lished in  London  in  1660 — 'Canada  from 
1849  to  1859 ' — in  which  he  proved  the  need 
of  increased  revenue  to  meet  obligations 
already  incurred.  Tbe  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
the  oolonial  minister  in  England,  made  offi- 
cial ottjection  to  Gait's  tanif,  but  he  finally 
accepted  Gait's  claim  to  tariff  autonomy  as 
the  right  of  a  self-governing  community. 
Thenceforth  that  right  has  been  deemed  con- 
stitutional under  we  Britidi  system  (Can, 
Set*.  Papers,  1860,  No.  88). 

In  1862  the  government  fell  in  an  attempt 
to  carry  a  muitia  bill.  Two  years  later 
Gait  was  finance  minister  in  the  Xaoh^ 
Maodonald  administration.  A  motion  of 
censure  which  was  brought  against  him 
personally  for  a  technical  irregularity  in  the 
conduct  oi  official  business  by  (Sir)  Antoine 
Aim6  Dorion  [q.  v.  Snppl.]  put  an  end  to 
the  ministry.  Thereupon  Geoi^  Brown 
[q.  V.  Suppl.]  made  overtures  which  led  to 
the  realisation  of  the  scheme  of  British  A  me-  ' 
rican  federation.  A  coalition  cabinet  re- 
sulted, and  in  that  cabinet  Gait  was  onoe 
mom  finance  minister. 

Gait  was  a  delegate  to  the  CSiarlottetown 
and  Quebec  ooBluencea,  1664.  The  finan- 
cial arrangenmnta  for  the  new  dominioii 
were  his  woi^  In  1866  he  came  to  Eng^ 
land  to  secore  their  acceptance  by  the  im- 
perial goremment.  While  thus  engaged 
in  promoting  the  union,  he  suddenly  re- 
signed on  the  ground  that  eertun  educa- 
tional provisions  contemplated  for  Lower 
Canada  were  unfair  to  his  co-religifmists. 
Steps  were  taken  to  reassure  him,  and  he 
acted  as  a  delegate  to  the  Westminster  con- 
ference. 

On  the  inauguration  of  the  dominion  in 
1867,  Gait  was  sworn  of  the  privy  oounoil 
of  Canada,  and  became  first  minister  of 
finance.  He  retired  on  7  Not.  IbUowing. 
In  the  meantime  he  sought  to  extoid  to 
the  whole  federation  the  measnrea  wfaidi  he 
had  devised  in  regard  to  the  currenOT  of 
Canada,  lliese  date  back  to  1858,  and  are 
based  on  the  fact  that,  while  Canada  has 
not  and  never  has  had  gold  in  oirculatica, 
her  standard  has  been  gold  at  least  from 
1791.  Whan  he  became  minister,  tin  cot- 
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rency,  in  addition  to  oopper  andsilTer  vMch 
wore  Iml  tenden  Ibr  small  snnu,  consisted 
of  ban£>noteB,  seennd  mainly  on  1i»  Scot- 
tish principle  of  the  double  lisDilit^  of  sh&re- 
bcdders.  In  a  season  of  panic  this  security 
-was  found  to  be  insufficient.  Gait  thenjpnt 
forth  a  ffOTenunent  iseae  of  low  denomina- 
tion, secured  and  amounting  in  all  to 
about  ^2,000,000.  It  vas  negotiated  by  the 
^Temm^it  bankers,  but  encountered  opposi- 
tion from  other  corporations.  He  incrnsed 
the  amount  to  ^,000,000  in  1866,  and  made 
the  notes  legal  tender  for  their  face  value. 
This  imrtion  of  his  plan,  extended  to  the 
dominion  in  1670|  and  now  expanded  to 
M22,000fi00f  nmuna,  and  is  the  common 
cnrrenoy  of  the  oouutiy. 

Baring  the  first  parliament  of  the  fsdera- 
tion  Gait  continued  to  give  the  goTemment 
a  Keneral  support.   Ha  retired  from  p(^tical 
life  in  1873.   On  seTeral  occasions  he  was 
engaged  in  work  of  a  diplomatic  nature.  He 
was  member  of  the  Council  of  Commeroial 
Treaties  which  was  organised  by  the  home 
goremment  in  1865  for  the  British  pro- 
vinces. The  year  following  he  was  oommie- 
Bioned  to  the  United  States  to  negotiate  a 
renewal  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  of  1854, 
He  sat  as  Guiada's  nominee  on  uie  Hali&x 
Oommission  (1877),  which  determined  the 
compensation  to  bepaid  by  the  United  States 
for  the  use  <tf  tiie  Iwitiah  American  fsheries 
under  llie  treaty  of  Washington  (1670).  I 
An  unsatisfiwtoiy  miauon  to  France  and 
Spain  to  draw  up,  in  ocnijunctifm  with  the  ', 
resident    British    ministere,   commercial  | 
treaties  with  these  countries  on  Canada's  ' 
behalf  consomed  a  large  part  of  his  time  in  ' 
1878-0.   From  1880  to  1688  he  acted  as  ' 
high  cfflnmissioner  for  the  dominion  in  Eng- 
land.  He  was  Canadian  delegate  at  the  1 
Paris  Monetary  Conference  of  1881,  and  the  | 
International  ExhilnticHa  of  Fianeriea  of 
1888. 

In  1867  Gait  declined  the  honour  of  C.B. 
(cItU),  but  was  created  K.C.H.G.  on  6  July 
1869,  and  adyanced  O.C.M.O.  in  1878. 
In  the  nme  year  Bdinbui^  Umyersi^  ocm- 
temi  on  him  the  honmzy  degree  of  LL.D. 
He  reeeiTad  a  diploma  in  ISw  fat  hia  aei^ 
vices  in  connection  with  tiie  International 
Fisheries  Exhibition. 

He  died  on  19  Sept.  1898,  at  Seaforth,lu8 
country  residence  near  Montreal.  He  was 
twice  married:  (1)  in  1848,  to  Elliott, 
daughter  of  John  Torrance  of  St.  Antoine 
Hall,  Montreal ;  (3)  in  1851,  to  Amy  Goi^ 
don,  sister  of  his  first  wife- 
After  his  retirement  from  politics  he  put 
forth  a  number  of  pamphlets,  among  which 
•M  tlM  ft^lowing :  1.  'Letters  to  we  Htm, 


James  Ferrier/  Montreal,  1872,  which  drals 
with  local  issnee  of  tlw  day.  3.  '  Civil 
liberty  in  Lower  Canada,'  and  'Chordi 
and  State,'  Montreal,  1876,  both  of  which 
follow  very  doaely  the  general  linee  of 
Gladstone's '  Vaticanism '  with  applications 
to  Canadian  conditions.  8.  '  Future  of  the 
Dominion  of  Cuiada,'  1881,  and  '  Belationa 
of  the  Colonies  to  the  Empire:  Present  and 
Futnre,'  1888,  both  of  them  publiafaed  in 
London. 

[Taylcor's  Port,  of  British  Amer.  ii.  77-94; 
Dent's  Can.  Fort.  Gallery,  ii.  181-6;  Dent's 
Last  Forty  Yean,  chaps,  xxzvii.  xxzriii.  zxxix.; 
Torcotte's  Can.  sods  I'lmion,  pta,  iii,  and  iv.  | 
Gray's  OonlBdoation,  i.  214-236,  297;  Con-' 
fedesatioif  Debates,  Qaetme,  1865;  Todd's  Pari. 
GoTemmeat  in  the  Briti^  Colonies,  pp.  239, 
286,  272,  468-479 ;  Morgan's  Dom.  Ann.  Beg. 
(1879),  pp.  U-21 ;  Hopkms's  Can.  An.  Encyc 
i.  288,  U\,  363.  416,  ii.  119,  126;  Pope's 
Mem.  of  Sir  J.  A.  Macdonald,  i.  IdS,  201-5, 
266,  ii.  4,  6,  282,  et  App. ;  N.  0.  OotA's  Political 
Appointments,  p.  89 ;  BriUsb  American  Land 
Company's  Keport,  1S33;  St.  Lawrence  and  At- 
lantic Railway,  pamphlet,  184? ;  Halihz  Com- 
mission, 1877,  8  vols.  Washington,  1878  ;  India 
Cnrrency  Committee,  1898,  pt.  iL  Nos.  6764- 
6817;  Breckenridge's  Can.  Banking  Srstam; 
Walker's  Banking  in  Canada.]         T.  B.  B. 

GALTON,  Si»  DOUGLAS  STKUTT 
(162S-1699),  man  of  science,  captain  royal 
engineers,  second  wm  of  John  Howard 
Guton  of  Hadaor  House,  Drcatwieh,  and  of 
his  wife  Isabella,  ddeat  daughter  m  Josenh 
Strutt  of  Derby,  was  bom  at  Spring  Hul, 
near  Birminghun,  on  3  July  1633.  He  was 
educated  at  Birmingham,  Geneva,  and  at 
Bagby  under  Dr.  Arnold,  where  he  was  a 
contemporary  of  Lord  Cross,  Tom  Hughes, 
and  Theodore  Walrond.  He  passed  through 
the  Royal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich  - 
with  distinction,  and  received  a  commission 
as  second  lieutenant  in  the  royal  en^neera 
on  18  Dec.  1840.  His  further  commi88i<nkB 
were  dated :  lieutenant,  1  Oct.  1648 ;  second 
captain,81Ang.l861 :  first  detain,  14  March 
lw5«  After  tJaensnalcoamttf  professional 
instmetiimatOhatlianif  Oalton  waa  emploTedl 
in  164S,  under  Sir  Oharlea  William  Paaley 
[q.  T.I,  in  the  removal  c£  tiie  wreck  of  the 
Koyal  Geoive  at  Spithead  by  blasting,  when 
firing  the  i^ffgea  was  attempted  for  the  fir«t 
time  by  eleetneity.  He  then  went  to  the 
Mediterranean,  and,  after  aerving  at  Malta 
and  Gibraltar,  returned  home  in  1846  and 
joined  the  ordnance  survey. 

In  1847  Galt(»  was  appointed  secretary 
to  the  newly  formed  railway  commission. 
He  also  served  as  secretary  to  tiie  royal  com- 
mission on  the  umlication  of  inm  to  railway 
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structures — a  commission  created  in  conse- 
quence <k  the  breakdown  of  the  zaQwa^ 
WiBge  over  the  river  Dee.  Tba  test  experi- 
ments on  the  strength  of  iitn  which  be 
made  were  of  ereat  practical  utility,  and 
tlu  report  which  he  wrote  thereon  forms  an 
important  text-book  for  reference.  In  1864 
he  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  railway 
department  of  the  board  of  trade,  and  in 
1666  visited  the  United  States  of  North 
America  with  Robert  Lowe  (afterwards  Lord 
Sherbrooke)  [q.  v.]  to  inspect  the  railways 
of  that  country.  He  suoeequently  wrote 
an  interesting  report,  published  as  a  blue- 
book  in  1S67,  on  the  rapid  development  of 
railways  in  the  absence  of  roads  in  that  pro- 
grasainff  ootmtry.  * 

In  1867,  in  coojnnetion  with  two  civil 
enffineers,  Messrs.  Simian  and  Blaekwell, 
Quton  was  appointed  a  government  referee 
for  the  consideration  of  plans  for  the  main 
drainage  of  the  metropolis.  He  was  opposed 
to  the  discbarge  of  the  effluent  into  the 
Thames  so  high  up  as  Barking  and  Cross- 
ness, and  advocated  its  discharge  at  Sea 
Reach,  where  it  would  mix  with  a  larger 
body  of  water.  His  views  have  been  jus- 
tified by  results.  The  report  of  the  referees 
was  published  in  July  1B57. 

In  1866  Galton  was  a  member  of  the 
royal  commission,  presided  over  by  Sidney 
Herbert  (afterwards  Lord  Heriwrt  of  Lea) 
[q.  v.],  on  the  improvement  otiha  sanitary 
oondition  <tf  miUtaxy  bamcks  and  hosjutals. 
The  report  of  the  commission  was  presented 
in  1861.  Submarine  tel^fraphy  also  engaged 
€Nltou's  attention  and  Btudv<  and,  aft^  the 
fidlare  of  the  Atlantic  cafile  of  1868,  the 
government  ap|pointed  him  in  1869  chair- 
man of  acommittee  to  inveeti^te  the  whole 
question  of  electric  submarine  telegraph 
cables.  The  committee  collected  evidence 
and  information  from  every  avulable  source, 
and  published  a  report  in  1861  which  has 
been  described  as  '  the  most  valuable  col- 
lection of  facts,  warnings,  and  evidence  ever 
cmnpiled  coDcemmg  submarine  cables.* 

In  January  18W  Oalton  returned  to 
inflitaiy  duties  and  was  auMrinted  temporary 
Btaiatant  inspector-general  of  fbrtlAcationB, 
fimr  barrai^  at  tiie  war  office,  and  about  the 
same  time  he  was  a  member  of  the  royal 
eonuniiuons  on  the  embankment  of  the  river 
Thunes,  both  on  the  north  and  south  sides. 

He  accompanied  Dr.  John  Sutherland  in 
1861  on  a  mission  from  the  war  office  to 
inquire  into  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
militaiy  hosmtals  and  barracks  at  Gibraltar, 
Malta,  and  toe  Ionian  Islands.  Their  report 
was  presented  to  parliament  in  1863.  In  May 
1863Lord  FalmMrston  made  htm  assiatant 


permanent  undersecretary  of  state  for  war, 
a  position  he  ocenmed  for  nearly  eight 
years,  and  on  S  July  he  waa  placed  upon 
the  permanent  half-pay  list  of  the  army.  In 
1868  also  he  became  a  member  of  the  btp- 
rack  end  hospital  improvement  committee, 
a  standing  committee  under  the  quarter* 
master-general  to  the  forces  for  the  time 
being,  which  in  1866  was  renamed  the  army 
sanitary  committee.  It  still  exists  and  its 
recommendations  have  been  and  are  of  the 
greatest  utility.  Galton  continued  to  serve 
on  it  until  his  death. 

Ghilton's  work  at  the  war  office  did  not 
prevent  him  continuing  to  interest  himself 
in  railway  matters.  In  1863,  at  the  Institu- 
tion of  Civil  Engineera  (of  whidi  he  had 
been  an  associate  ainoe  i860),  he  read  a 
paper  on  rulway  accidents,  and  showed  the 
bearing  of  existing  legislation  on  aneh  aod- 
dents.  In  1866  he  was  a  member  of  the 
committee  to  advise  on  all  questions  con- 
nected with  the  laying  of  the  Atlantic  tele- 
gra^  caUe,  and  was  also  a  menAer  of  the 
international  telegraph  commission  held  in 
March  at  Fans.  For  his  services  he  vraa 
made  a  companion  of  the  order  of  the  Bath, 
civil  division,  in  1866.  In  the  following 
year  he  was  an  active  member  of  the  wyml 
commission  on  railways,  of  which  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  was  chairman. 

In  December  1869  Galton  was  transferred 
from  the  war  office  to  the  office  of  works  aa 
director  ot  ^Uie  woika  and  buildian,  from 
which  position  he  rethed  in  August 1876  on 
a  pension.  In  1876  be  acted  as  judge  of 
raUway  appliances  at  the  exhibition  hdd  at 
Philadelptua  in  the  United  States  of  North 
America,  and  in  1878  in  a  similar  cuiacity 
attheParis  intemationalexhibition.  During 
1878  and  1879  he  brought  before  the  Insti- 
tution of  Mechanical  migineers  the  results 
of  his  experiments  with  raUway  brakes  in  a 
series  of  papers  which  have  become  works  of 
reference  on  the  subject. 

Galton  joined  the  British  Assodation  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science  in  1860,  and 
from  1871  to  1896,  as  one  of  the  genml 
BBcratarieB,  he  bne  a  lane  share  of  the 
association's  woric  and  only  reaigned  the 
secretaryship  in  1896  on  election  at  Ipewich 
to  the  preddmcy.  Havii^  previonaly- 
visited  the  Beiehsanstalt  (phyuoal  labora- 
tory) at  Beilin,  he  used  the  oppntonity  af- 
forded him  by  his  position  as  president  of 
the  British  Association  to  bring  to  a  crisis 
the  effiurts  which  he  and  others  had  made 
during  a  course  of  years,  and  t«  insist  on  an 
organised  jproject  for  a  natimial  physical 
laboratory  in  London.  With  persevering 
energy  he  carried  on  negotiations  with  the  • 
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goTemment  and  with  the  Royal  Society 
which  were  crowned  with  oomplete  success. 
He  did  not,  however,  live  *  to  see  the  formal 
completion  of  the  scheme  whoee  birth  he 
did  so  much  to  help,  and  which,  to  his  last 
days,  he  udsd  in  more  ways  than  one'  (Sib 
HxoHAiL  FoavBB'a  Pnadentiat  Addrettf 
British  Association,  1889). 

Oalton's  intenst  in  education  was  wide 
and  varied.  He  was  a  member  of  ^  first 
oommittee  to  advocate  the  higher  education 
of  women  and  was  one  of  the  (mnnal 
founders  of  the  Girls'  Public  Day  School 
Company.  He  was  president  of  the  sotate 
of  University  College,  L<mdon,  and  took  a 
lively  interest  in  its  wel&re.  He  represented 
the  Koyal  Institution  on  the  council  of  the 
London  University  Extension  Sodety,  was 
vice-pesident  of  the  Society  of  .^ts,  a 
member  of  the  comicil  of  the  Itayal  Draw- 
ing Society,  and  a  member  of  the  council  of 
the  I^ineess  Helena's  College  at  Ealing.  It 
was  tfaiough  his  effiirts  that  the  Childhood 
Society  was  established.  He  stronglT  urged 
before  a  committee  of  the  education  de- 
partment that  special  classes  in  elementary 
schools  should  be  provided  for  the  benefit  of 
children  of  defectiTe  intellect,  and  he  advo- 
cated the  removal  of  such  children,  when 
Bulgect  to  unhealthy  or  evil  surrounding, 
to  '  h<anes '  in  order  to  give  them,  by  family 
Ufe,an  opportunity  of  development,  KlievinR 
that  the  proper  care  of  such  children  would 
erentually  reduce  crime  and  add  to  the 
strength  and  wealth  of  the  nation.  From 
its  stut  in  1869  he  was  a  most  active  member 
of  the  oommittee  of  the  Society  for  Aid  to 
the  Sick  and  Wounded  in  War  (now  the 
Bed  Oroas  Society),  and  during  the  Franco- 
German  war  was  sent  by  the  sotue^aacon- 
mii^Mier  to  the  sick  and  wounded  of  both 
nations.  He  visited  the  German  hospitals 
e^tecially,  and  in  recognition  of  his  services 
tM  imperial  order,  of  the  drown  of  Fnu^ 
was  eonfeired  upon  him  by  the  Omnan 
empearor. 

But  Oalton's  name  will  always  be  chiefly 
assodated  with  sanitary  science.  The  Her- 
bert hcs^tal  at  Woolwich  was  designed  by 
him  when  he  was  at  the  war  offioe  between 
I860  and  1862,  and  many  improvements  in 
bamdcs  and  hospitals  aie^ue  to  his  initia- 
tive. He  invented  a  ventilating  fire  grate 
in  the  eaiiv  sixties,  which  was  adoptM  lor 
all  militaiT  numeks  and  hospitals,  and  vrant 
hia  name.  It  introduoed  a  new  idea  in 
connection  with  heating  apparatus,  and 
General  Arthur  Joles  Morin,  of  the  French 
artillMy,  the  head  of  the  Conservatoire  dee 
Arta  et  MMiers,  considered  it  the  only  origi- 
nal arrangement  for  perfect  wanning  and 


ventilating  with  the  open  fireplace  that  the 
century  had  produced. 

Galton  gave  a  course  of  lectures  to  the 
royal  engineers  at  Chatham,  in  November 
1676,  on  sanitary  engineering,  which  was 
paUished  in  the  fcdlowing  year.  He  was 
among  the  first  and  most  earnest  supporters 
of  the  Parkea  Museum,  and  was  chairman  ci 
its  council  from  1883  to  1888.  He  was  also 
a  member  of  the  Sanitaij^  Institute  of  Great 
Britain,  and  acted  as  chairman  of  its  council 
from  1885  to  1867.  Since  the  amaiganup 
tion  of  the  two  bodies  he  was  twice  duM^ 
man  of  council  from  1888  to  1892  and  frtmi 
1697  to  1899.  fie  was  elected  Tice-president 
in  1892,  and  became  also  treasurer  in  1894, 
positions  which  he  continued  to  hold  until 
his  death.  For  many  years  he  was  chairman 
of  the  board  of  examin^,and  took  CTeat  in- 
terest in  the  training  of  sanitary  officers,  to 
whom  he  often  lectured,  both  in  London  and 
the  provinces.  His  Isat  lecture  to  thwn 
in  London  was  given  m  17  Oct.  1898,  whan 
he  urged  that  their  motto  should  bethe  pro- 
Terb '  Prevention  is  better  than  cure.' 

At  the  i^ueen's  jubilee  in  1887  Qaltonwas 
made  a  knight  commander  of  the  order  of 
the  Bath,  civil  division,  and  in  1889  an  officer 
of  the  French  Iwion  of  honour,  and  a  kni^t 
of  grace  of  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jorusalem. 
He  also  received  the  Toi^sh  order  chF  the 
Medjidie.  In  1891  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers  made  him  an  honorary  member. 
Oxford  Univeraitv  conferred  on  him  the 
honorary  degree  0/  D.C.L.  on  9  June  1876, 
and  Durham  and  Montreal  Universities  tiiat 
of  LLD.  Elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety as  fiff  back  aa  ISSfiLhe  more  thu  onee 
•arred  on  its  counol.  Be  iras  also  a  mem- 
ber of  many  other  learned  and  soientifie 
societies  at  home  and  abroad. 

In  1891  he  acted  as  chairman  <tf  the  exe- 
cutive committee  of  the  intemati<mal  con- 
gress of  hygiene  and  demogruhy  held  in 
Ixmdon.  During  the  last  decade  ot  his  life 
he  .associated  himself  vrith  some  of  the 
metropolitan  electrical  industries.  He  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Institution  of  Elec- 
trical Engineers  since  1872,  and  a  member 
of  the  council  from  1888  to  1690.  He  was 
also  vice-president  of  the  Institution  of 
Mechanical  Engineers.  In  his  ovm  county, 
Wordeetershire,  he  was  a  jnatioe  of  the  peaoe 
and  counW  oonnoiUor. 

He  died  o£  Uood  pnaoning  at  hia  town 
house,  11  Cheater  Stxwt,  8.  W.,  on  16  filanh 
1 899,  and,  although  a  {ffominent  adToeate  of 
cremati(m,  he  was  buried  at  Hadzor,  Wor- 
cestershire, for  family  reasons.  He  married, 
on  26  Aug.  1861,  at  Famham,  Marianne, 
daughter  «  George  nioanaa  Nidwlsm  of 
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Wareiley  Abbe^,  Surrey,  and  sister  of 
General  Sir  Lothian  Nicholson  [q.  t.]  His 
wiCa  Lady  Galton  and  two  daugblen  sur- 
Tived  him. 

A.  good  phot(wia|ih  vas  published  in  the 
'Journal  of  the  Sanitary  Institute '  fi>r  A«il 
1899.  A  buat,  br  Thomas  Brock,  R.A.,  has 
been  erected  in  the  shire  hall,  Worcester. 

Galton  was  the  author  of  the  following : 
1.  '  Report  on  the  Herbert  Hospital  at 
.Woolwich;  London,  1866,  4to.  3.  <  Organi- 
sation of  the  War  Office,'  1868.  3.  'The 
Construction  of  Hospitals,'  London,  1869, 
6to.  4.  'Sanitary  Engineering,'  Chatham, 
1877,  fol.  6.  'Technioal  Education,'  Lon- 
don, 1878,  8to.  6.  *  Brake  Experiments,' 
1679  and  1880.  7.  'The  Construction  of 
Healthy  Dwellings,'  Oxford,  1880,  8to  ;  2nd 
edit.  1696.  &  *  FteTentable  Causes  of  Im- 
Duri^  IB  London  Air,'  London,  I860,  8vo. 
9.  *  Ventilating,  Wanmag,  and  Lifting: 
Leoturesat  the  Intemationml  Healtii.£x£- 
bition^'Londoa,  1884,fiTa  10.' Aimr  Sani- 
tation,' Chatham,  1887,  8to.  11.  '  Healthv 
Hospitals/  Oxford,  1803,  8to.  Many  of  his 
cvports  cm  sewerage  and  drainage,  such  as 
'Lincoln  County  Homital'  in  ld!78  and  the 
town  of  Cannes  in  1883,  have  been  pub- 
lished. He  contributed  two  papers  to  the 
*  Professional  Puwrs  of  the  Koyal  Engi- 
neers,' one  on  '  Drawbridges '  in  1844,  and 
the  other  on  '  Hosntal  Conatnubion '  in 
1896. 

[War  Office  Becords;  Royal  EnffinMrs'  Ke- 
eords ;  msmoim  in  the  Journal  of  we  Sanitary 
Institote  (with  partxait),  April  1889,  in  the 

-  Joomal  of  the  InstitudoD  of  Elecbioal  £Dgi' 
'  neera,  Angust  1899,  in  Minutes  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  loBtitntion  of  Civil  Engineers, 
1899,  vol.  cxxxvii.,  and  io  the  Boyal  Engineers 
Joarnal,  Joly  1900;  Bloe-books;  private 
sources.]  B.  H,  V. 

GANDY,  HENRY  (1649-1734),  non- 
juring  bishop,  son  of  John  Gandy,  '  doctor,' 
of  Sout^  Brent,  Devonshire,  was  bom  on 
14  Oct.  1649.  He  entered  at  Merchant 
Taylors'  School  in  1668,  and  |ffoceeded  to 

-  Onel  Ooll^,  Oxford;  matriculated  16  March 
•  1666-7 ;  graduated  B.A.  17  Oct.  1670,  M.A. 

1674;  was  elected  fellow  80  Nov.  1670, 
and  praetor  18  April  He  was  senior 

fellow  of  Oriel  wiien  deprived  tax  reflising 
theoadiofaUenanceinlOBO.  Asantngumr 
he  was  a  leading  (anonymous)  controrer- 
etaliston  that  side,  and  astrenuous  advocate 
for  nuuntaining  the  schism,  whm  Ken,  the 
sole  survivor  of  the  deprived  bishops,  ex- 
■  pressed  (1710)  his  wish  that  the  oreach 
might  be  closed,  and  Dodwall,  Nelson,  and 
Brokosby  returned  to  the  national  chuieh. 
In  1716hewasocMi8ectated  bishop  by  Jnemy 


Collier  [q.  v.],  Nathaniel  Ehiindns  fq.  v.], 
and  Samuel  Hawes  {d.  172Z).  On  the  rise 
(1717)  of  the  controversy  about  'usages,' 
ne  deserted  Collier,  and  followed  S[NnckM 
in  adhering  closely  to  the  Anglican  ritnid. 
In  1720  he  joined  Spinblne  and  Hawas 
io  consecrating  Hilkiah  Bedford  [q.  v.]  and 
Ralph  Taylor  (who  returned  to  the  national 
church) ;  on  11  June  1736  he  assisted  in 
consecrating  John  Blackboume  [q.  v.];  in 
1726,  in  consecrating  Henry  Hall ;  on 
26  March  1738  he  presided  at  the  consecra- 
tion of  Richard  Rawlinson  [q.  v.],  and  in  die 
same  year  at  that  of  George  Smith  (169S- 
1766)  k  v.] 

He  died  in  Scroop  Court,  Holbom,  on 
26  Feb.  1733-4,  and  was  buried  in  St. 
Pancras  churchyard  on  '  30 '  FA,  His  will 
(made  1  March  1731-2;  proved  8  March 
1734)  leaves  all  to  his  wife  Ann,  exoept  60^ 
to  his  daughter  Aniifl  when  of  age.  His  en- 
graved lilrenoM  r^nsents  liimw^  nutre 
and  two  oronais.  Lathbunr  reckoaa  Un 
'one  of  the  best  dinnes  of  tne  period,*  but 
thinks  his  answer  to  Dodwell '  disingenuous.* 
Noble,  by  a  strange  blunder,  derived  from 
Granger's  manuscript,  calls  him  a  Roman 
catholic.  Among  his  publications  are :  1.  'A 
Letter  in  Vindication  of  the  Answer  to  the 
Queries  oonceming  Schism  and  Toleration,' 
1701,  4to  (anon.)  2.  'Old  England  ...  the 
Government  of  England  .  .  .  heraditaty,' 
1706,  8to  (anon.)  8.  '  Jure  Divino :  or  an 
Answer  to  all .  .  .  Republicans,'  1707,  4to 
(anon.)  4. '  Bibliotheca  Scriptomm  Ecclesie 
Anglieann.  .  .  .  Tnets  relating  to  the  go- 
vemment  .  .  .  of  the  Church  oif  England,* 
1709,  8vo  (anon.)  fi.  'A  Ooofnenoe  betwem 
Gerontius  and  Junius.  In  which  Mr.  Dod- 
well's  "  Case  in  View  now  in  Fact "  is  con- 
sidered,' 1711,  6vo  (anon.)  He  prefixed  a 
prefiue  to  'The  Subject's  Sorrow'  [1710J, 
ovo,  by  Robert  Brown. 

[Foster's  Alamoi  Ozon.  IfiOO-1714;  Wood's 
Fasti  (Blisi),  ii.  3BS;  Wood's  life  (Blimi  p. 
cxxi ;  Life  of  Kettlewell,  App.  p.  xzzii  (ealu 
him  Gemsy) ;  Noble's  CoDtinuation  of  Qiaager, 
1806,  iii.  173;  Lathbury's  Hist.  <^  the  Nob- 
jnrors,  184fi;  Shadvell's  Bagistnun  OrisleiiM, 
1693,  i.  317;  Oandy's  will  at  Somerset  House.] 

A  Q. 

GATES,  HORATIO  (1728-1806), 
general  in  the  service  of  the  United  l^tia 
of  North  America,  bom  in  17S8  at  Maldon 
in  Essex,  was  the  S(m  of  a  honadceeper  of 
Per^rine  Osborne,  second  doke  of  Leeds 
[q.  v.],  '  who,  marrving  a  young  hnabuid 
when  very  old,  had  thu  son  1^  him.'  Honce 
Walpole  was  his  god&ther  (WAUOia, 
Journal  qf  the  Reign  <jf  Qeorge  III,  1869, 
iL  200;  c£  Waltolb,  LetUn,  ed.  Onaning^ 
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liain,  1891,  iii.  488,  Tii.  460).   Ofttea  entered 
the  army  while  a  youth.   He  served  in  Ger- 
many nnder  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick, 
■nd  in  17C0  vaa  sta1»oued  at  Hali&x  in 
Nora  Scotia,  where  he  acted  as  idde-de-camp 
to  Colonel  Edward  Cotnwallis.  Through 
Oomwallis's  influence  he  obtained  a  lira- 
tenancy  in  one  of  the  four  independent 
compauiee  stationed  in  the  proTince  of  New 
Ymik,  attfthiiiiy  the  rank  of  captain  on 
18  Sept  1764.   In  the  following  year  he 
accompanied  Major^eneral  Edward  Brad- 
dock  [q.  T.]  in  his  expedition  against  Fort . 
Daquesne,  and  at  Monongahela  was  shot 
through  the  body  and  long  lay  disabled,  j 
In  July  1760  he  serred  as  brigade  major  j 
nnder  Colonel  Robert  Monckton  [q.  v.]  at . 
Fort  Pitt,  and  in  1762  acted  as  his  aide-de- 1 
camp  at  the  capture  of  Martinique,  after-  | 
wards  proceeding  to  England  as  bearer  of 
the  dMpatehes  announcing  its  ftll.    On  j 
24  April  17^  he  received  a  majority  in  the  j 
46th  foot,  and  on  27  Oct.  1761  m  exchanged  [ 
into  the  60th  foot,  and  was  afterwards' 
transferred  to  the  79th  foot,  then  on  half, 
pay.   On  24  Sept.  1766  he  was  appointed  to  . 
the  46th  foot,  then  stationed  in  Inland ;  but 
on  10  March  1769  he  retired  from  the  service 
and  returned  to  America.   There  be  married  ! 
and  bought  the  estate  of  *  TraTeller's  Rest '  | 
in  Berkley  counter,  Virginia,  where  he  re- 
mained quietly  cultirating  his  land  until  the  | 
dissensions  between  the  !&gliah  government : 
and  the  colonies  terminated  m  war.  He  then  , 
ofiered  his  sword  to  congress,  and  received  ' 
in  June  1776  the  ai^xni^nent  of  odjutant- 
ffeneral  with  the  rank  of  brigadier.  In 
December  1776,  at  a  council  of  war,  he 
opposed  the  project  of  attempting  Boston  \ 
1^  asaanlt.   On  16  ICay  1776  be  was  nude 
a  augof^fFOieral  and  in  June  was  appointed 
to  command  the  part  of  the  northern  army 
aerrinK  in  Canada,  superseding  Brigadier- 
general  John  Sullivan  in  J uly.  On  reaching 
Albany  he  learned  that  the  Canadian  army 
had  been  driven  from  Canada  into  the  state  ' 
of  New  ¥ozk,  which  was  within  the  mili- 
tary jurisdiction  of  Major-general  Philip 
John  Schuyler,  the  commander-in-chief  of 
the  northeni  department.   He  then  claimed 
that  his  commuid  was  independent  of 
Schuyler.  The  matter  was  referred  to  con- 
grees,  and  Gates  was  inetraoted  to  conrider 
hinuelf  nbordinate.  Gatei  fonnd  the  Ca>- 
nadian  umy  utterly  diaocnnised  and  sof- 
fteing  severely  from  emaUpox.    la  ooose- 
qnence  he  abandoned  Crown  Ptdnt  and  fell 
Mck  on  Tioondero^  where  he  bwon  the 
task  of  reorganisation.  In  Ai^rust  ne  per- 
mitted BenMict  Arnold  [q.  v.j  to  resume  an 
advance  northwards,  but  on  11  and  13  Oct. 


Arnold  was  complet^  defeated  in  a  naval 
engagement  on  Lake  Champlain.  In  conse- 
quence Gates  carefuUv  fortified  his  position  at 
Tioonderc^  whne  tne  En^ish  commander, 
Guy  CarletOQ  (afterwards  first  Baron  Dor- 
chester) [qi  T.],  considend  him  too  itroiurly 
posted  to  DO  attacked.  He  thus  eheeked 
the  English  advance  for  the  rear,  and  guned 
considerable  prestige.  In  1777,  in  the  midst 
of  the  panic  due  to  the  advance  of  the 
English  &rce  from  Canada  under  Major- 
general  John  BuTgoyne  [q.  v/],  Schuyler  fros 
superseded,  and  on  3  Aug.  Gates  was  nomi- 
nated his  successor  in  command  of  the 
northern  department.  During  Burgoyne's 
advance  Schuyler  had  continued  to  retreat 
slowly  before  him,  contenting  himself  with 
harassing  the  English  force  and  keeping  it 
in  continual  alarm.  Gates,  on  joinrng  the 
army,  which  numbered  twentythousandmen, 
on  19  Aug.  at  the  confluence  of  the  Mdiawk 
and  Budson,  decided  tiiat  the  moment  had 
come  to  make  a  stand.  He  took  up  a  good 
position  on  Bemus  Heights  and  strongly 
entrenched  it,  assisted  by  the  advice  of  the 
fkmoua  Pole,  Thaddeus  Koscinsb),  who  was 
with  the  army.  Burgoyne,  whose  communi- 
cations  had  been  cut  by  Arnold,  felt  himself 
compelled  to  attack  on  19  Sept.,  although 
his  force  amounted  only  to  five  thousand  men. 
The  engagement  of  Freeman's  Farm  was  inde- 
cisive ;  but  it  produced  bad  feeling  between 
the  American  commanders,  Gates  neglecting 
to  mention  Arnold  in  his  despatches,  although 
the  latter  claimed  that  he  had  borne  the 
brant  of  the  battle.  Bnrgoyne'a  fiiilure  to 
drive  the  Americans  frtmi  their  position 
rendered  his  position  very  critical,  and  on 
7  Oct.  he  made  a  second  attack,  in  which 
the  issue  wta  long  doubtfhl,  but  which  ended 
in  the  defeat  of  the  English.  On  the  next 
day  he  commenced  a  retreat,  leaving  his  sick 
and  wounded.  Gates  followed  him  closely, 
and  surrounded  him  at  Saratoga,  where  Bur- 
goyne was  forced  to  surrender  on  17  Oct., 
stipulating  that  the  act  should  be  termed  a 
treaty  of  convention,  and  not  a  capitulation. 
The  terms  of  the  treaty  were  not  carried 
out  by  congress.  After  its  conclusion  Gates 
promptly  marched  to  the  Hudson  river  to 
stop  the  ravages  of  the  English  troops,  who 
retired  to  N^vr  York  on  hearing  of  his 
a^iroach.  He  did  not,  however,  co-operate 
further  with  Woshiitfton.  The  surrender 
of  Bu^yne  is  ^eneraQy  considered  the  most 
decisive  event  in  the  war  of  the  American 
revolution.  The  relative  claims  of  Gates, 
Arnold,  and  Schuyler  to  the  credit  of  the 
achievement  have  been  frequently  and  ve- 
hemently discussed.  The  services  of  Arnold 
and  Schuyler  were  nndonbtedly  of  great 
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yalw ;  but  it  u  difficult  to  deprive  Gates 

of  Uie  credit  of  deciding  to  withstand 
Bargoyne  at  Bemus  lleigbts,  and  of  fol- 
lowing up  his  victory  with  vigour.  On  re- 
ceipt of  the  news  congress  psussed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Gates  and  his  army,  and  presented 
him  with  a  ^old  medal  representing  Buz^ 
goyne  delivering  up  his  sword. 

Though  Gates  had  shown  capacity],  his 

gudence  was  mastered  by  his  ambition, 
aving  succeeded  in  superseding  Schuyler, 
and  in  winning  a  great  victory,  ne  contem- 
plated the  daring  project  of  displacing  Wash- 
ington fnm  his  position  as  commander-in- 
dbief.  He  hardlydeigned  to  communicate  to 
lum  the  news  <»  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne, 
only  mentioning  it  in  an  incidental  manner 
in  a  letter  dated  2  Nov.  On  27  Nov.  he 
was  made  president  of  the  newly  constituted 
board  of  war  and  ordnance.  He  neglected 
to  give  Washiogton  adequate  support  in  the 
campaign  of  1778,  and  showed  an  extreme 
jealousy  for  the  independence  of  his  own 
command.  At  the  close  of  the  campaign  he 
retired  to  his  estate  in  Virginia.  In  March 
1779  Gates  declined  the  offer  of  the  com- 
mand of  an  expedition  agtunst  the  Indians 
of  the  Six  Nations ;  but  he  was  roused  from 
his  retirement  by  the  advani»  of  Comwallis 
from  the  south  into  the  heart  of  the  central 
states.  On  IS  June  1780  he  was  appointed 
to  command  the  army  in  North  Carolina. 
On  16  Aug.  he  was  defeated  at  Camden,  m 
South  Carolina,  and  his  armv  nearly  anni- 
hilated. This  disaster  closed  his  military 
career.  He  was  superseded  in  the  command 
of  the  southern  army  by  General  Nathaniel 
Greene  on  2  Bee  A  court  of  inquiry  yfM 
appointed  to  investigate  his  military  con- 
duct, but  it  was  never  convened.  Greene, 
after  careful  investigation,  came  to  the  con- 
clusim  that  Gates  was  not  to  blame  for  the 
disaster,  and  advised  against  holding  the 
court.  At  the  close  of  the  war  Gates  re- 
tired to  his  estate  in  the  Shenandoah  valley, 
where  he  lived  until  1790,  when  he  removed 
to  New  York  citv.  In  1800  he  was  elected 
to  the  state  legislature,  but  for  political  rea- 
sons res^fned  soon  after  taking  his  seat. 
He  died  on  10  April  1806  at  the  Blooming- 
dale  Pike,  now  the  corner  of  Twenty-thira 
Street  and  Second  Avenue.  He  married 
Hary,  only  child  of  James  Valence  of  Liver- 
.  pooL  She  possessed  a  private  fortune,  and 
was  a  woman  of  resolute  character.  Major- 
general  Charles  Lee  [q.v.],  whose  friendship 
with  Gates  she  put  an  end  to,  said  of  Gates, 
*  He  is  not  a  tree  agent ;  that  Hedosa,  his 
wife,  governs  him  with  a  rod  of  scorpions.' 
On  another  occasion  be  described  Urs.  Gates 
u  '  a  tragedy  in  private  life,  and  a  farce  to 


all  the  world.'  She  surviTed  her  husband, 

but  left  no  children. 

Gates's  portrait,  painted  by  Gilbert  Stuart, 
was  in  possession  of  John  R.  Stevens  of 
New  York  in  1879  (UAaail,L^  and  Works 
qf  Stuart,  p.  ISS).  It  was  engraved  by 
'Tiebout  and  published  in  1798,  and  is  given 
in  Bteel  by  H.  B.  Hall  in  Jones's  'Cam- 
paign for  the  Conquest  of  Canada' (1882), 

&140.  There  is  an  engraved  portrait  of 
ates  in  'An  Impartial  History  of  the  War 
inAmerIca'(London,  1780,p.494),  Another, 
by  J.  Norman,  appears  in  the  Boston  edition 
of  1781  (voL  ii.),  while  a  third  is  mentioned 
by  Chaloner  Smith,  which  was  engraTed  in 
London  on  S  Jan.  1778  (Britiah  Mezzo-Timt 
Portraits).  Engravings  are  also  given  in 
Murray's  '  Impartial  Historv  of  the  Presents- 
War'  (Newcastle,  1780,  voL  ii.),  and  in  Da 
Simitiere's  'Thirteen  Portraits,'  1873  (cf. 
Gat,  Popular  Hist,  of  the  United  Sfateif 
iii.  666 ;  LossiKO,  Pictorial  Field  Mook, 
ti.  669).  A  view  of  Gates's  house  in  the 
Shenandoah  valley  appears  in  'Appleton's 
Journal '  (19  July  1673).  and  of  hia  head- 
quarters at  Sarato^  in  Lossing's  '  Hudson 
Kiver '  (p.  94).  The  comer-stone  of  the 
Saratoga  monument  in  commemoration  of 
the  surreudOT  of  Bursfoyne  was  laid  on 
17  Oct.  1877  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Saratoga  Monument  Associaticai,  founded  in 
1869.   It  contains  a  statue  of  Gates. 

Gates's  papers  were  bequeathed  by  him  to 
Joel  Barlow.  In  1847  thOT  were  in  the 
poBseuion  of  the  New  York  Historical  So- 
ciety in  twenty-two  volumes,  besides  a  Urge 
mass  unbound.  Part  of  another  portion  of 
hia  papers,  in  the  possession  of  Thomas 
Addis  Emmet  of  New  York,  was  published 
in  the  'Magazine  of  American  History,' 
October  1880.  Copies  of  some  of  the  papers 
are  contained  in  the  Sparks  MSS.  m  the 
Harvard  College  Library,  and  there  are  oc- 
casional letters  m  the  Trumbull  MSS.  in  the 
possession  of  the  Maasachusetta  Historical 
Society.  Letters  from  Gates  are  to  be 
found  m  the  New  York  Hiatoricsl  Sodety's 
'  Collections '  (1871-6),  in  the  '  Proceedings ' 
of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society, 
xiv.  281,  and  in  the  papers  of  Majoi^neral 
John  Thomas  in  private  hands.  Several  let- 
ters to  Washington  are  contained  in  Sparks's 
*  Correspondence  of  the  ReTolutiooi.' 

[Appleton's  QrdopwKa  of  Amnieaa  Bio- 

grapby;  Winsor  i  Mist,  of  America,  vol*,  vj. 

riii. ;  Baneioft's  Hist,  of  the  United  Statss ; 

Annual  Register,  index ;  QtaL  Hag.  indts ; 

Sparks'!  Idife  oi  Waahiugton,  Bostoo,  1862; 
I  Loasing's  Life  and  Tinea  of  Schuylar,  187S  ; 
I  Carriagton's  Battles  of  the  American  Bevoln- 
jtioo,  1870  i  Stone's  Campaign  of  Lieutenaot- 
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Mncnl  BurgOTiie,  1877  ;  I.  N.  Arnold'*  lifs  of 
Bwadict  Arnold,  1B80;  Adams's  Works,  Boston, 
1806;  Wilkiiuon'BH«moirs,Philadclphk,lS16; 
Fonbianqoe's  Life  and  CoErespoodeaco  of  Bur- 
goyne,  1676  ;  Z<oireU*B  Heflsians  in  the  Serolu- 
tioD,  1884  ;  Q.  L.  SchaTler's  CorreapoDdeDee  and 
fiemarks  on  Bancroft^  Hiat,  of  Uie  Northern 
Campwgn  of  1777,  l^ev  York,  1867;  Spails's 
CommoDdeiKe  cdTthe  Berolntion,  Boiton,  1853, 
vols.  1.  ii.  iH. ;  Hag.  of  American  Hist  vol.  v. 
nusim,  rii.  2S6,  877.  vii!.  496;  Hist.  USS. 
Comm.  9tb  Bep.  App.  lii.  108 ;  Cornwallis  Corr»- 
apondenee,  ed.  Boss,  1868,  i.  &8-7i  506-9 ; 
Sapp's  Life  of  John  Eolb,  1884  (tranilstion) ; 
Johnson's  life  and  Corresp.  of  OrMne,  Obsries- 
tni,  1822,  ToL  i.;  Biugoyn*'s  State  of  the 
Expedition  from  Qaoada,  1780;  Letters  and 
Jooraalsof  Mrs.  General Hiedesel.  1867;Tram- 
hoU's  BeminiseencM,  1841,  pp.  2^9;  Lee 
Papers  in  Ctdleetions  of  ITew  Vork  Hist.  Soc 
1871-6;  Murdoch's  Hist,  of  Nora  Scotia,  1866, 
11.190,411;  Williams's  Hist,  of  Vermont,  Bur- 
lington, 1S69,  ToL  ii. ;  Jones's  Hist,  of  the 
Campaign  for  the  Conqarat  of  Canada,  Pbila* 
delphia,  1882;  Mrs.  Walvorth's  Battles  of 
Saratoga,  1891 ;  Stone's  Viiiti  to  the  Saratoga 
Battle  Oroutds,  1695.]  E.  I.  C. 

OAU,  JOHN  (1498f-lfi53P),  author  of 
the  earliest  proteetant  work  inScottuh  prose, 
it  conjectured  to  haTe  been  bom  at  9t.  Johiu- 
town  (Perth)  about  1498.  He  matriculated 
at  St.  Andrews  in  160B,  graduated  B.A.  in 
1610,  and  M.A.  in  the  following  year. 
Before  1633,  poeubly  as  chaplain  to  the 
Soots  menhants,  he  moved  to  Mahno  in 
Sweden,  then  in  the  Danish  long's  poesea* 
sim.  Malmtt  had  been  one  of  the  earlieet 
towns  in  northern  Enrope  to  adopt  the  Be- 
ionution,  and  here  in  loSS  John  Hochstra- 
ten,  the  well-known  protestent,  ^printed 
Gmu's  'BichtVay  to  the  lunsdomewHenine/ 
of  which  only  one  copy  ia  Kwmn  to  be  ex- 
tant. Chalmers  and  Lung  thon^t  Oau's 
work  original,  bat  H.  Sotmenstem  Wendt 
pointed  ont  in  1660  that  it  was  a  close, 
thongh  not  a  literal,  translation  of  Christiem 
Federaen's  '  Den  rette  Tei^  tiU  Hienuneriges 
Bige,'  a  Danish  book  ori^nally  printed  at 
Antwerp  in  1631.  Extracts  m>m  the  only 
known  copy  of  Gau's  book  were  printed  in 
the  'Bannatyne  Clab  MiBoeUany/  vol.  iii. 
(1627,  4to) ;  thii  eopy  is  now  at  Britwell, 
and  in  1888  the  whue  woik  was  edited  for 
the  Scottish  1!^  Society  by  Professor 
Alexander  Femer  Mitchell  [q.  t.  Sun)l*l ; 
the  tnxaesdftaan  was  done  1^  ib.  B.  E. 
Oraves,  and  a  glomry  waa  tapplied  hy  Mr. 
T.  O.  Law. 

In  1686  0«n  married  Bi^tta,  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  eitisen  of  Malmo,  and  about  the 
same  time  he  moved  to  Copenhagen,  where 
he  became  prebendary  of  tlu  church  of  Our 


Lady,  and  where  Erasmus  was  one  of  his 
fellow-chaplaina.  He  died  at  Copenhagen 
about  1663,  his  wife  haTing  predeceased  him 
in  1661,  leaviiur  a  daughter  aged  seren  and 
in&at  twins.  The  fnnend  sanun,  preached 
by  Bishop  Peter  Palladius,  was  pnblidied  at 
KjobenbaTn  in  1867,  and  is  reminted  in 
Butchell's  edition  of  the  'Bicht  Vay'  (pp. 

XXT-Vi). 

[Prefaces  to  reprints  in  Bannatyne  Clab 
Miacell.  toI.  iit  and  ed.  Mitchell,  1886; 
Lorimer'e  Patrick  Hamilton,  p.  240  ;  Rordam's 
Ny  Kirkehistoriske  Samlinger,  toI.  ii.  (1860). 
There  is  no  allnsion  to  Gaa  in  the  works  of 
Knox,  Calderwood,  or  Spottisvood.] 

A.  P.  P. 

GAY,  JOHN  a^-1746),  philosophical 
writer,  bora  in  1609,  was  the  second  sou  of 
James  Gajr  (cL  1  Jane  1720),  rector  of  Up- 
ton Fyne  in  DeTonshire,  by  his  wife  ElbM 
beth  (if.  October  1732),  daughter  of  Nicholas 
Hooper  of  Fulbrook,  Braunton,  in  the  same 
county.  The  poet  John  Gay  fq.T.]  was  hie 
couun.  He  was  educated  at  Tiverton  grua- 
mar  school,  and  entered  at  Sidney  Sussex 
Oolleffe,  Cambridge,  on  10  Jan.  1717-8.  He 
was  elected  Blundell  scholar  on  12  Jan.,  and 
graduated  B.A.  in  1721  and  M.A.  in  1725. 
On  24  Jan.  1723-4  he  was  elected  a  fellow. 
While  in  residence  he  held  the  offices  of 
Hebrew  lecturer,  Gtreek  lecturer,  and  eccle- 
Biaetioal  history  lecturer. 

Oay  is  remembered  on  account  of  the 
'Fkeluttinarr  Diasertadon'  by  lum,  prefixed 
to  the  tnuulatitm  In  Edmund  Law  [q.T.]  of 
the  archlrishtm  of  DnUin's  *  Easay  on  the 
Origin  of  Btu,'  which  appeared  in  1781 
[see  Km,  'Wu.lum,  1^1729].  This 
short  treatiso  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  important  eontributiosu  to  the  ntiliti^ 
rian  principle,  which  was  fiecraentlT  expressed 
at  a  later  time  by  thefonniua, '  toe  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number,  an  ex- 
pression, however,  which  is  not  used  by 
Gay.  David  Hartley  (1706-1767)  [q.  vH 
states  that  Ghty's  dissertation  first  sugguted 
the  theory  of  the  possibility  of  deducing  in- 
tellectual emotions  from  association,  which 
he  afterwards  elaborated  in  1740  in  his 
'  Observations  on  Man.'  Of  nunre  importance 
is  the  feet  that  Abraham  Tucker  [q.T,]  and 
William  Ptiej  [q.v.]  afterwards  adopted  a 
ponlimi  almost  exactly  nmilar  to  OaVa. 
Ilie  views  at  Kchard  Onmh^and  (1081- 
1718)  [q.T.]  bear  most  analc^to  those  of 
Owr  among  his  predecessors. 

In  1782  <Hj  resigned  his  fellowBhip  and 
was  preeentea  to  the  vicarage  of  Wilahamp- 
stead  in  Bedfordshire.  He  died  on  18  July 
174^  and  was  buried  at  Wilshampetead  on 
32  July.    By  his  wife  Elisabeth  he  had 
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two  swu  and  four  daughters.  Gay's  disserta- 
tum  wai  originally  ancaynunUfOatin  176B, 
alter  his  dwth,  a  fburai  edition  of  the 
'Essay  on  the  Origin  of  Evil*  appeared,  in 
which  it  was  stated  that  it  was  cniefly  com- 
posed by  him.  A  fifth  edition  appesjed  in 
1781.  An  article  on  'The  Ethical  System  of 
Qay '  awMied  in  March  1897  in  the '  PhUo- 
sophieu  Reriew '  of  Boston. 

rinfonnation  kindly  given  by  the  Master  of 
Stoney  Sussex  College ;  viviao's  Visitations  of 
the  County  of  Deroa,  1895,  p.  394 ;  Eedford- 
shiteNotesacd  Queries,  ii.  278;  Stephen's  Eug- 
li^  Thought  in  the  Eighteenth  Centnry,  1881, 
ii.  83,  109.]  E.  I.  C. 

OEDDBS,  Sib  WILLIAM  DUGUID 
(18^-1900),  profrasor  of  Qreekand  principal 
of  Aberdeen  University,  bom  on  21  Nov. 
1828,  was  son  of  John  Geddes,  a  farmer  of 
Fenar,  Huntly,  and  his  wife,  the  daughter 
of  Peter  Macooochie,  &rmer,  of  Keithmore, 
Banfishire.  He  was  educated  at  Ekfin 
academy  until  184i3,  when  he  entered  Uni- 
vetsity  and  Kijig'B  College,  Aberdeen,  gra- 
duating M.A.  in  March  1846,  when  he  was 
only  seTenteoi.  In  the  same  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed pariah  schoolmaster  of  Gbmrie,  and 
m  1848  clusical  master  at  Aberdeen  grammar 
school.  He  became  rector  of  the  grammar 
school  in  1853,  and  in  1665  was  elected 
professOT  of  Gieek  at  University  and  Kiln's 
CoUecre.  In  the  same  year  he  pabUshed  a 
'Gre&  Gzammar/ which  reached  a  seven- 
teenth edition  in  188S  (new  edit. 1886,  sectmd 
issue  1893).  In  1860,  when  the  unification 
of  Aberdeen  took  place,  Geddes  became  pro* 
fessor  of  Gredc  in  the  united  university.  He 
held  this  post  until  1686,  and  was  largely 
instrumental  in  reviving  and  reforming  the 
study  of  Greek  in  Scottish  universities.  In 
1886  he  was  elected  [principal  and  vice- 
chancellor  of  Aberdeen,  in  succession  to  Dr. 
Firie.  He  was  created  LL.P.  of  Edinburgh 
in  1876,  Litt.D.  of  Dublin  in  1893,  was 
knighted  in  1892,  and  died  at  the  Chanonry 
Lodge,  Old  Aberdeen,  on  9  Feb.  1900.  He 
married  on  28  April  1869  Rachel  Robertson, 
dai^ter  of  WuUam  White,  merchant,  of 
Aberdeen;  she  survived  him,  with  an  only 
daughter,  Rachel  Blanche,  who  married  on 
28  June  1887  Mx,  John  Harrower,  professor 
of  Greek  at  Aberdeen, 

Besides  the '  Greek  Grammar '  Geddes  pub- 
lished in  1878  *  The  Problem  of  the  Homeric 
Poems/  which  developed  a  theory  similar  to 
that  of  Geoive  Grote  [q.  v.],  and  was  com- 
mended by  Gladstone  and  r  reeman.  His 
edition  of  Plato's  '  Phsedo'  (1863,  new  edit. 
1886)  was  a  scholarly  work.  Ha  also  pub- 
lished '  Principles  of  Latinity '  (1860),  <  Floa- 


dili  Graci  Borealea'  (1682),  and  *  Historical 
Characteristics  of  the  Celtic  Race'  (1^), 
and  edited  for  the  New  Spalding  Club  '  La- 
cunar Basilicas  Saneti  Macarii  Abenknensis ' 
(1888)  and  'Mosa  Latina  Aberdonensis' 
(1892). 

[Oeddes's  Works  in  Brit.  Mns.  Libr. ;  Andet- 
sott's  Officers  and  Graduate!  of  University  and 
King's  ColL  Aberdeen,  pp.  67,  298,  323  ;  Who's 
Who,  1900;  Burke's  Peerage,  1900;  Times, 
10  Peb.  1900;  AtheUBum,  1900.  i.  208.  210.1 

A.  F.  P. 

GENTLEMAN,  TOBIAS  (Jl.  1614), 
writer  on  the  herring  fishery,  was  '  borne  a 
fisherman's  s(mne  by  the  aeawom/  and  spent 
his  *youthM  time  about  fisher  affaires, 
whereby  I  am  more  skilfall  in  nets,  lines, 
and  hookes  then  in  Rethorieke,  Logidce,  or 
learned  bookes.'  About  1612  he  was  con- 
sulted by  John  Keymer  [q.  v.  Suppl.],  who 
was  coUectuuf  information  about  the  herring 
fisheries  with  a  view  to  stimulating  thetr 
development.  Gentleman  gave  Keymer  the 
benefit  of  his  experience,  hut,  nothing  having 
come  of  his  scheme.  Gentleman  determined 
to  publish  his  collections  himself.  They  ap- 
peued  in  1614,  under  the  title  'Way  to 
Wealth  and  to  employ  ships'  mariners ;  or, 
a  plaine  description  what  great  profite  it 
will  bring  unto  the  Oommonwmlth  of  Eng- 
land, by  the  erecting,  building,  and  adven- 
turing of  busses  to  sea  a-flshmg.  With  a 
tame  Rdattcn  of  the  inestimable  wealth  that 
is  yearely  taken  out  his  Maiesties  Beas 
by  the  Hollanders  by  their  numbers  of 
Bussee,  Hnkes,  and  Lineboates .  .  .  and  also 
a  Discourse  of  the  Sea  Coast  Towns  of  Eng- 
land, .  .  .'  London,  Nathaniel  Butter,  4to ; 
dedicated  to  Henry,  ead  of  Northampton 
and  warden  of  the  Cinque  ports.  Nothing 
more  is  known  of  Gentleman,  but  in  1660  a 
new  edition  of  his  book,  with  an  address  to 
the  reader  instead  of  the  dedication,  and 
other  alterations,  appeared  as '  The  Best  Way 
to  make  Eiuland  the  richest  and  wealthiest 
country  in  Europe  by  Advancing  the  Pish- 
ing Trade'  (London,  fol.^;  it  was  also  in- 
cluded in  the '  Harleian  Miscellany,'  ed.  1744, 
vol.  iiL,  and  ed.  16<^,  voL  viii.  Gmitleman'a 
scheme  was  similwr  to  that  propoimded  1^ 
Robert  Hitchcock  [q.  v.  Suppl  J  in  his  '  Fo- 
Ut'tque  Piatt  for  a  Fsmoe'  (1681),  and  both 
Hitchcock  and  Gentleman  are  commended 
by  Thomas  Mun  [q.  v.^  Gerard  Malynee 
[q.  v.]  also  gives  an  abndgmeat  of  Gentle- 
man's book  in  his  *  Lex  li^Ee^wria'  (IffiiS), 
chap,  zlvii. 

[Editions  of  CFentleman's  book  in  Brit.  Mas. 
Libr.;  Thomas  Hun's  England's  Treasary  by 
ForrAign  Trade,  1664,  cap.  xiz. ;  Palgrav^B 
Diet,  of  Political  Ec<momy.]  A  F.  P. 
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OIBBON,  CHARLES  (1848-1890), 
noreliat,  was  bom  of  humble  parentage  in 
the  Isle  of  ftfan  in  1843,  and  moved  with 
his  pwwta  to  Glttwow  at  an  earl^  age. 
Aftar  leceiving  an  eumentarjr  education  at 
Qlaigow  he  became  a  elwlt,  but  before  the 
age  of  aerenteen  obtained  an  engagement 
on  a  local  paper.  Durinff  Ghu-les  Kean'a 
visit  to  Glasgow  iit '  180^  Gibbon  contri- 
buted to  his  paper  an  aeoonnt  of  Kean'e 
acting.  Kean  was  pleased,  and,  calling  at 
the  newspaper  office,  made'  Gibbon's  ac- 
quaintance. A  year  or  so  later  GKbbon  mi- 
grated to  London,  publishing  in  1864  a  three- 
Tolums  novel,  *  Dangerous  Connexions,' 
which  reached  a-  second  edition  in  187fi. 
'The  Dead  Heart'  followed  in  1865,  and 
before  his  death  Gibbon  had  published  some 
thirty  novels,  the  best  of  which  wen  'Robin 
Gray'  (1860 }  other  editions  1873  and  1877) 
and  *Fm  Ladk  of  Gold'  (1871;  other  edi- 
tiois  187S  and  1877).  Gibbon's  Soottiafa 
novels  have  been  compared  with  those  of 
William  Black  [q.  v.  Snppl.|],  and  though 
he  possessed  none  of  the  qualities  of  a  great 
novelist,  his  pictures  of  Scottish  life  were 
the  result  of  personal  knowledge,  and  not 
mare  imitation.  Gibbon  also  edited  'The 
Casquet  of  Literature'  (6  vols;  1878-4),  and 
wrote  a  tedious  'life '  (2  vols.  1878)  of  George 
Combs  fq.  v.],  in  whose  theories  he  was  in" 
terestedl  Ill-health  compelled  him  to  spend 
lus  later  years  on  the  east  coast,  and  he  died 
at  Qreat  Yarmouth  on  Ifi  Aug.  1890,  He 
was  married  and  left  issue. 

[East  Anglian  Hacdbook,  1891,  pp.  191,202; 
Annual  Beg.  1890,  p.  178  ;  Atheasenm,  1890,  ii. 
205 ;  Times,  32  Aug.  1890 ;  Gibbon's  Worka  in 
Brit.  Has.  Libr. ;  Dotea  supplied  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Freeland  of  Olasgow.]  A.  F,  P. 

aiBSON,JOHN  (1817-1892),  architect, 
second  son  of  Richard  Gibson,  a  well-to-do 
farmer  and  horse-breeder,  wias  bom  at  Castle 
Bromwich,  near  Birmingham,  in  May  1817. 
After  a  short  training  in  joinery,  under  a 
Birmingham  builder,  he  entered  the  office  of 
Joseph  Aloyuus  Hansom  [q.  v.l,  the  architect 
of  the  Birmingham  town  hall,  whence,  in 
1885,  his  artides  being  interrupted  by  the 
banlm^toy  of  his  master^  he  passed  for  the 
remaining  three  gws  of  hia  pupilage  into  the 
charge  of  (Sir)  CharlsB  Banv  [q^.]  With 
Barry  he  worked,  first  at  Foley  Flaoe,  Lon- 
don, and  subsequently  at  Westminster, 
whither  the  office  and  staff  were  transferred 
daring  the  designing  of  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, in  the  drawing  for  whidi  Gibson 
had  a  share.  He  remained  with  Barry  for 
six  years  after  completion  of  pupilage,  and 
Jiis  opaning  of  indepradent  practice  was 


coincident  with  the  competition  of  designs 
for  the  National  Bank  of  Scotland  in  Ghis- 
gow  (1844).  In  this  Gibson,  who  submitted 
a  correct  Itidian  design,  was  successful 
among  many  rivals,  and  his  original  concep- 
tion wta  carried  out  in  all  essential  featiuea. 
Other  works  rapidly  ensued,  of  which  tlM 
earliest  and  not  the  least  important  was 
Romanesque  Bloomsbury  Chapel  (1847) ;  tt 
was  followed  in  1848  by  the  offices  of  the 
Imperial  Insurance  Company  in  Old  Broad 
Street,  and  in  1849  by  the  church  in  Charlo* 
cote  Park,  Warwickshire,  erected  for  Krs. 
Lucy,  whose  familv  entruated  him  with  the 
restoration  of  Charlecote  House,  and  secured 
for  him,  by  introduction  to  Lady  Wtlloughby 
de  Broke  in  1860,  his  most  important  eccle- 
siastical work,  the  designing  of  Bodelwyddan 
Church,  near  St.  Asapn. 

After  designing  ^enston  Cihuxeh,  near 
Lichfield,  and  Brunswick  BuUdii^  New 
Street,  Birmingham,  Gibson  built  in  1853  a 
house  and  studio  for  F.  R.  Pickersgill,  R.A., 
at  Hiffhgate,  and  Oombroke  Scho^,  and  in 
186C  Myton  Grange,  both  in  Warwidahire. 
The  latter  was  an  Elizabethan  residence — a 
favourite  class  of  work  with  Gibson,  who 
devoted  himself  chiefly  to  country  houses  and 
banks.  Alterations  at  Flas  Power,  near  Wrex- 
ham, and  Wroxton  Abbey,  near  Banbiii^, 
were  entrusted  to  Gibson  in  1866,  and  m 
1861  the  building  of  Woodcote,  near  Warwick. 
In  1664  he  be^n  his  long  and  successful  con- 
nection with  the  National  Provincial  Bank 
of  £n^land,  for  which  in  this  year  he  built, 
in  a  dwniflad  dasuc  style,  die  head  offices  in 
Threafieedle  Street,and  subsequently  branch 
offices  at  Tamworth,  Salisbuzy,  SotU^ampton, 
Birmingham,  Newcastle,  Gateshead,  Middlfle- 
borough,  Stockton-on-Tees,  Durham,  Sun- 
derland, and  elsewhere.  The  chief  London 
bruiches  designed  by  him  were  those  in 
Baker  Street  and  Piccadilly,  the  latter  being 
not  the  premises  now  occupied  by  the  bank, 
but  No.  213,  further  east.  Between  1865  and 
1870  he  undertook  various  works  for  the 
Fielden  family,  or  under  their  nomination, 
such  as  Dobroyd  Castle,  the  unitarian  chapel 
in  Todmorden,  and  the  town  hall  in  the  same 
town.  In  1866  he  designed  the  Molyneoz 
mausoleum  in  Kenaal  Greui  cemetwy ;  in 
1866,  the  chancel  of  St.  Ntebolas,  Warwick ; 
in  1871,  Nutfield  Priory,  Red  Hill,  and  ad- 
ditions to  Guy's  Cliff,  Warwick;  in  1878, 
Bersham  Chorai  and  Imberlunne,  a  house 
near  East  Grinstead;  in  1874,  Bix  Church, 
near  Henley ;  and  in  1876  the  City  Bank, 
Exeter.  In  1876  Gibson  was  engaged  to 
build  the  offices  of  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,  in  Northumberland 
Avenue,  to  which  a  top  story  was  subsft- 
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Suently  added  "bj  Alfred  Waterhouse,  R.A. 
Linoag  the  last  works  he  undertook  ven 
Child's  Bank,  Temple  Bar;  t^e  choich  and 
Ticaiage  at  Old  Milrertont  near  Levainfrton, 
bot^  m  1878;  and  in  1863  the  bank  at 
lincoln.  After  this  period  Gibson  appears 
to  have  retire!  from  practice,  but  in  1 890  he 
received,  in  recognition  of  his  works  as  an 
architect,  the  gold  medal  of  the  Rojal  In- 
stitute of  British  Architects,  a  body  to  which 
he  had  been  elected  as  associate  in  1849  and 
fellow  in  1858.  He  served  at  various  ^riods 
on  its  council,  and  became  a  vice-preeident. 

Gibflcm  died  of  pneumonia  on  28  Dec.  1892, 
at  hisresidence,  18  Great  Queen  Street,  West- 
minster, and  was  buried  in  Kensal  Green 
cemetery  on  the  28ch. 

[Notice  by  W.  H.  Brakspear  in  R.  I.  B.  A. 
Journal.  Jaooary  1893,  iz.  118;  Times,  24,  27, 
and  28  Bee.  1892.]  P.  W. 

OILBEBT,  Sib  JOHN  (1817-1897),  M»- 
torieal  jMiinter  and  draughtsman  on  wood, 
was  bom  at  Blackheath  on  21  July  1617. 
His  father,  George  Felix  Gilbert,  who  came 
of  a  Derbyshire  funily,  had  been  a  captain  in 
the  royal  East  London  militia,  but  had 
adopted,  on  that  regiment  being  disbanded, 
the  profession  of  a  land  and  estate  agent. 
A  Blackheath  neighbour,  the  senior  partner 
in  the  firm  of  Dickson  ft  Bell,  estate  agents, 
found  a  place  for  young  Gilfcpert,  on  leaving 
school  in  1833,  in  his  own  office^  which  was 
situated  in  Charlotte  Kow,  a  eontinnalion  of 
Walbrook,  since  demolished,  and  eownumded 
a  view  of  Uie  ud»-4oor  of  the  ManuonHonse. 
The  lad,  who  was  bom  to  be  an  artiat,  not 
a  clerk,  spent  much  of  his  time  in  sketching 
on  the  office  paper  the  bun'  life  of  the  great 
<at7  thoroughfare  which  he  saw  from  the 
windows,  and  especiallj  the  displays  of  civic 
pomp  which  were  frequentlv  to  be  seen 
m  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Mansion  House. 
He  feaatw  his  eyes  on  gorgeous  coaches, 
liveries,  and  trappings,  and  stored  his  me- 
mory wiUi  a  stock  of  information  which  was 
of  the  greatest  use  in  hia  subsequent  career. 
He  spent  many  leisure  honre  in  watching 
military  displays  on  Woolwich  Common, 
where  ne  sketched  tiie  mannuvres  of  the 
royal  bone  artillery  and  other  troops,  and 
made  aoennte  noteattf  their  nnifwme.  After 
two  vean  spent  at  the  city  office  hie  parents 
deddeMl  to  Ut  him  follow  his  bent,  and  he 
devoted  himself  to  learning  every  variety 
of  technique  which  was  likely  to  be  of  use 
to  him :  painting  in  oils,  water^olours,  and 
fresco,  modelling,  carving,  drawing  on  paper, 
wood,  and  stone,  engraving  and  etching.  In 
all  these  arts  be  was  mainly  self-taught,  for 
he  frequented  no  sdiool  and  had  no  regular  { 


instruction  except  some  lessons  in  the  nee  of 
ooloor  from  Oeoige  I^noe,  the  paiatK  of 
frait 

In  1636  lie  made  hit  first  appeaiuoe  as  an 
exbilntor  with  two  drawings  of  hiebmoal 

euljects  in  Suffcdk  Stre^  and  in  18S7  he 
sent  two  oil'paintings,  snlgeetB  from '  Ivan- 
hoe '  and  '  Old  Mortality/  to  the  British  In- 
stitution. He  continura  for  many  years  to 
rontribute  frequently  to  both  these  exhibi- 
tioas.  Some  of  the  more  important  of  his 
pictures  in  oils  (forty  in  all),  eodiibited  at 
the  British  Institution,  were '  Brunette  and 
Phillis'(1844), '  King  Henry  VHI'  (1845), 
'The  Disgrace  of  Wolsey'  (1849),  <Tbe 
Charge  of  Prince  Rupert's  Cav^ '  (1862), 
and  several  su^ects  from  'Don  Quixote' 
(1842, 1854, 18^).  A  jportiait  exhibited  in 
1836  was  hit  first  oontributioii  to  the  Royal 
Academy.  This  was  followed  '  HolMin. 
painting  the  Portrait  of  Anne  Aiieyn,'  two 
sulgects  from  •  Don  Quixote '  (1842,  1644), 
'Charlemagne  iiupeoting  the  Schools* 
(1646),  'Touchstone  and  the  Shepherd' 

(1860)  ,  and  'The Destruction  of  Job'sFlock' 

(1861)  .  After  1861  be  exhibited  no  more 
pictures  at  the  Ro^  Academy  till  1667. 

In  spite  of  all  bis  industry  with  the  bnisfa, 
Gilbert's  chief  employment  during  these 
years  had  been  in  blaCK-and-white  work  for 
book  illustration  and  pictorial  journalism. 
When  he  was  about  twenty  some  of  bis 
pen-and-ink  drawings  had  come  into  the 
hands  of  the  well-known  oolleotor,  John 
Sheepshanks,  who  showed  them  to  Mnl- 
xeady.  The  latter  discerned  (}Ubert's  great 
aptitude  for  illustration,  and  advised  him 
to  seek  employment  in  drawing  on  wood. 
He  began  m  1888  by  illustrating  a  book  of 
nursery  rhymes,  and  soon  devoted  most  of 
his  time  to  this  branch  of  art.  He  illus- 
trated the  works  of  most  of  the  English 
poets;  for  instance,  Cowper  (1841):  Pope, 
Goldunitb,  Bums,  and  others  included  in 
Routledge's  'British  Poets'  (1863,  See.); 
'Evangeline'  (1866),  Longfellow's  ' Poems' 

E>8,  &o.),  Scott  (1867).  Wordsworth 
>9),  Milton  (1664),  and  many  others, 
ong  religious  oompontions  may  be  men- 
tioned his  fifty  illustrations  to  the  Book  of 
Job  (1667), '  The  Pnmrhe  of  Solomon  illu»> 
trated  by  Historical  FaraUela '  (1868),  <  The 
Pilgrim's  Progress  (1860),  and  Fox's 'Book 
of  Martyrs'  (1865).  He  also  illustrated 
many  novels  and  tales  for  boys  by  Aine- 
worth,  Marryat,  Kingston,  and  other  writers; 
a  variety  of  miscellaneous  books  for  cbiidren» 
and  numerous  books  of  ballads  and  other 
anthologies.  But  the  most  famous  of  all 
bis  illustrations  are  those  which  he  de- 
signed for  Howard  Staunton's  edition  of 
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Shakespeare,  imblished  fay  Routtadge  in 
monthly  parts,  beginning  in  Decraaber  1856. 
The  whole  work  vos  issued  in  three  volumes 
in  1660.  A  complete  set  of  proofe  of  the 
woodcuts,  engrayed  by  the  brothers  Dalxiel, 
u  in  the  print-room  at  the  British  Museum ; 
they  are  829  in  number,  including  the  tail- 
pieces to  each.  play.  Tha^  hare  been  justly 
popular,  and  sereral  rspnnts  have  appeared. 
Another  writer  of  whom,  as  of  Sttiokespeare 
and  Scott,  QQbert  was  tkzoughont  his  life  a 
devoted  tiimxmt  Cwvantes.  In  addi- 
tion to  nnmeious  piotniw  inspind  by '  Don 
Qnimte,'  Ctilbert  dedpisd  a  set  of  illiistra'- 
tions  for  an  edition  of  the  work  pubHshed  in 
1873. 

Qilbert  must  also  be  xegardad  as  one  of 
the  pioneers  of  pictorial  journalism.  He 
had  contributed  a  few  drawinn  to  'Punch' 
in  its  early  days,  including  a  design  for  the 
cover  used  in  1813,  but  he  soon  left  the 
papw  in  consequence  of  a  disagreement  with 
the  editor,  Douglas  Jerrold,  who  said  that 
he  did  not  want  a  Rubens  on  the  staff. 
"When  Herbert  Ingram  founded  the  '  Illus- 
trated London  News '  in  1842,  he  at  once 
secured  Gilbert's  services,  and  from  the  ftrst 
number  published  on  14  Maj  in  th^  year 
for  aperiod  of  about  tJurty  years  GKlbertwas 
the  mainstay  of  the  paper.  His  fertility  and 
quickness  were  amazing,  and  it  is  estimated 
tiiat.  his  c(mtributions  to  the  paper,  all  drawn 
by  himself  upon  the  wood-block,  amount  to 
about  thirty  thousand.  It  was  quite  usual 
for  the  editor  to  send  a  messenger  to  Gil- 
bert's house  at  Blackheath  with  a  wood- 
block and  a  request  for  a  drawing  of  a 
given  svlgect ;  Gilbert  would  improvise  and 
cnmpleto  in  an  hour  or  so  a  drawing  ready 
for  the  engraver  to  cut  in  facsimile.  When 
large  sutgects  were  required,  covering  two 
pages  or  more  of  the  newspaper,  Gilbert 
would  first  sketch  the  whole  sunect  very 
slightly  in  ink,  and  then  complete  the  draw- 
ing in  sections,  unscrewing  each  person  of 
tJie  composito  block  (tf  boxwood  as  it  was 
finished,  and  passing  it  on  to  the  engraver, 
while  ha  continued  his  work  on  the  next 
j^ece  of  wood,  with  a  perfect  reeoUeetion  of 
Its  i^^n  to  the  whole  design.  He  ma 
alvn^  very  sncoessful  with  those  civic  and 
militasy  p^eants  and  displays  of  picturesque 
osremonial,  which  he  had  loved  to  draw  in 
his  early  days. 

Besides  other  periodicals  and  newspapers, 
the  *  London  Journal,'  founded  in  184S,  used 
to  eostain  for  many  years  a  regular  weekly 
oontribution  by  GilMrt  in  the  shape  of  an 
iUustiatioa  to  the  melodramatic  and  sensap- 
tional  aerials  which  that  joomal  puUidied. 
A  complete  set  of  these  woodcuts,  very 


superior  as  works  of  art  to  the  fiction  which 
gave  rise  to  them,  was  preserved  by  Gilbert 
himself  and  presentod  to  the  GuUdhaU 
library.  The  British  Museum  also  possesses 
Tuoofs  of  the  woodcuts  to  four  novels  pub* 
lished  in  the  *  Lond(m  Journal '  from  1652 
to  1854.  Gilbert  also  contributed  to  '  Rey- 
nolds's Miscellany.'  He  drew  upon  stone  a 
series  of '  Chronological  Pictures  of  English 
History'  (1842-3);  thirty-three  of  these 
Uthograi^  are  his  worl^  Ae  remaining  five 
that  of  Waterhonse  Hawkins.  He  etched 
some  iUostrations  to  Carletui's  *  Traits  and 
Stories  of  the  Irish  Peasantry.'  Ba  was  the 
author  of  '  Fragments  towards  the  History 
of  Stained  Glass  and  the  Sister  Arts  of  the 
Middle  Ages,'  of  which  only  one  part  was 
published,  in  1843. 

An  important  event  in  Gilbert's  career 
was  his  election  as  an  aasodato  of  the  Old 
(now  Royal)  WateiHwlonr  Society,  which 
took  place  on  9  Feb.  1852.  He  was  elected 
a  full  member  on  13  June  1864.  From  that 
time  till  his  death  Gilbert's  connection  with 
the  society  was  intimate  and  uninterrupted. 
He  exhibited  about  270  water^»lours  in  the 
society's  gallery,  and  it  was  on  his  initiative 
that  the  first  enenmeatal  sxhilnUon  of 
sketohea  was  held  in  the  winter  of  1862, 
which  led  to  the  estaUi^unent  of  regular 
wintMT  exhibitiona.  He  was  elected  presi-- 
dent  on  the  retirement  of  Frederick  'Taller 
[q.v.]  in  June  1871 ;  he  resigned  tbe^»oint> 
ment  in  1888,  but  was  imapimoualy  re-elected 
and  ^rsuaded  to  continue  in  office.  On  his 
election  as  president  Gilbert  received  tha 
honour  of  knighthood ;  the  compliment  was 
offered  and  accepted  in  Auffust  1871,  and 
actually  conferred  on  14  March  1873.  In 
the  meanwhile  Gilbert,  who  had  resumed 
his  contributions  to  the  Royal  Academy  ex- 
hibitions in  1867,  was  elected  an  associate 
ot  the  academy  on  39  Jan.  1872.  He  exhi- 
bited in  that  year  'King  Gharies  leaving 
Westminster  Hall,'  and  m  1873  one  of  hu 
best  pietmes,  'Hasebv.'  On  S9  Jnns  1876 
he  was  elected  an  acaaunidan.  'RichardH 
resigning  the  Grown  to  BoUngbroke,'  now 
at  t£e  Walker  Art  Gallery,  Liverpool,  was 
his  dijdoms  picture.  After  that  time  he 
was  rarely  abaant  feom  the  Royal  Academy 
exhibitions,  to  which  he  contributed  in  all 
more  than  fifty  works.  In  1878  his  *  I><we 
and  Senators  of  Venice '  excited  much  ad- 
miration at  the  Paris  exhibition,  and  the 
artist  was  appointed  chevalier  of  the  le^on 
of  honour.  He  received  similar  compliments 
in  Auatiia  and  Belgium,  and  was  honorary 
member  of  several  British  and  colonial 
sscieties  of  artists. 

About  1885  Gilbert  £>rmed  the  resolntioD' 
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of  Mlling  BO  more  of  hit  pjctores,  with  a 
view  to  presenting  a  collection  of  them  to 
the  nation.  He  made  the  intention  public  in 
April  1 693,  and  the  gift  took  effect  in  tnat  year, 
when  he  divided  a  ntunber  of  his  pictures 
betwew  the  municipal  galleries  of  London, 
Birmingham,  Liverpool,  and  Manchester, 
The  corporation  of  London  acknowledged 
the  ^ftby  presenting  Sir  John  Gilbert  with 
the  freedom  of  thecity.  A  volumeof  collo- 
type reproductions  of  the  pictures  presented 
to  the  Guildhall  Gallery,  with  an  introduc- 
tion hy  Mr.  A.  O.  Temple,  F.SA.i  was  pub- 
lidied  in  the  same  Tear.  GQbert  also  pre- 
sented a  oolleotion  of  his  Aetch-books  to  the 
Boyal  Academy. 

Almost  the  whole  of  Gilbert's  uneven^I 
and  industrious  life  was  passed  at  Black- 
heath,  where  he  died,  nnmarried,  at  his 
residence  in  Vanbmgh  Park  on  6  Oct.  1897. 
He  wae  bnried  in  Lewisham  cemetery. 

Gilbert  was  before  all  things  a  draughts- 
man, and  is  likely  to  be  remembered  rather 
as  an  illostrator  than  as  a  painter.  In 
water-colour  his  technique  was  largely 
determined  by  his  practice  in  black-and- 
white.  He  would  model  his  surfaces 
with  the  brush  as  if  he  were  hatching 
with  pen  or  peneiL  Alike  in  water^lour 
and  inoilshewMapowwfhlooilouriiti  with 
ft  special  fondneBB  fbr  red;  his  tthuowa 
were  often  too  black.  Of  the  old  masters  he 
owed  xaost  te  Rubens,  something  to  Rem- 
brandt ;  while  in  landscape  he  has  been  com- 
pared to  Salvator  Rosa  and  to  Gaspar 
Poussin.  In  the  English  school  he  is  most 
nearly  allied  to  Cattermole,  whom  he  sui^ 
passes,  however,  in  vigour  and  rapidity  of 
movement.  While  be  led  a  reaction 
against  the  caricature  of  Craikshank  and  the 
sentimental  style  of  the  annuals,  he  was 
wholly  uninfluenced  by  the  contemporary 
'  pre-Raphaelite '  movement.  He  was  never 
realistic,  and  it  was  sot  the  art  or  literature 
of  the  middle  ages,  but  their  stirring  life 
and  picturesque  coatnme,  that  inspirw  his 
robust  and  manly  art.  His  subjects,  whether 
suggested  by  poete  or  norelists,  history 
or^y  his  own  fanciful  reconstruction  of  the 
past,  were  always  Ttnnautic,  bat  seldom 
theatrical  or  mannered. 

[Roget's  Hist,  of  the  Old  Wster-colonr  So- 
ciety, ii.  359-69;  Times,  7  Oct  1897;  Athe- 
nnum,  9  Oct.  1897;  Memoir  by  H.  E.  SpieU 
mann  in  Hagadne  of  Art,  1898,  p.  58.] 

a  D. 

GILBERT,  Sib  JOHN  THOMAS  (1829- 
1896),  Irish  historian  and  antiqnan^,  was 
bora  at  23  Jervis  Street,  Dublin,  on  28  Jan. 
1829.  His  father,  John  GUbert  (d.  1883), 
wfts  an  English  proteatant  of  Denmabire 


origin,  who  early  in  the  century  had  esta- 
blished himself  in  Dublin  in  the  Spanuh 
wise  trade,  and  for  many  years  held  the 
post  of  consul  at  Dublin  for  Portugal  and 
Algarve;  hie  mother  Eleanor,  dau^ter  of 
Henry  Costello  of  Dublin,  was  an  Irish- 
woman and  a  Roman  catholic.  From  his 
father  Gilbert  derived  great  powers  of  in- 
dustry and  accuracy ;  from  his  mother,  who 
brought  him  up  In  the  Roman  catholic  faith, 
he  inherited  the  strong  Irish  feeling  and 
religious  devotion  which  marked  him  through 
life.  His  childhood  was  spent  for  the  most 
part  at  Branaekstown,  co.  Meath,  wlure  he 
acquired  an  abiding  knowledge  and  love  of 
nature;  and  his  Mvhood  was  divided  be- 
tween Bective  College,  Dublin,  and  Prior 
Park  College,  Bath. 

Gilbert's  antiquarian  tastes  manifested 
themselves  early.  In  1861,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two,  he  contributed  to  the  'Irish 
Quarterly  Review*  an  eesav  on  the  'His- 
torical Literature  of  Ireland.'  But  the  first- 
fruits  of  this  early  enthusiasm  appeared  in 
a  series  of  papers  on  <  The  Streets  of  Dub- 
'  lin,'  published  in  1862-5  in  the  '  Irish 
Quarterly  Review.'  This  work  was  exionded 
I  into  his  well-known '  History  of  the  Ci^of 
Dublin,' puUidied  in  1861,  ft  wnk  which  at 
once  tow  ruik  as  the  standard  anthoritr  ok 
the  snl^eet,  and  which  wtmfiff  himthe  Oun- 
ningham  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Irish  Aca- 
demy in  1862. 

In  1865  Gilbert  became,  in  conjunction 
with  Jamee  Henthom  Todd  [q.  v.],  hon. 
secretary  to  the  Irish  Celtic  and  Archaeo- 
logical Society.  In  the  work  of  this  society 
he  was  associated  with  an  eminent  band  of 
Btadents  of  Irish  antiquities,  which  included 
such  men  as  Sir  William  "Wilde  [q.  v.], 
Eugene  O'Curry  [q.  vj,  John  O'Donovan, 
George  Petrie  [q.  vj,  Cnarles  Graves  [q.  v. 
Suppl,]  (afterwards  Bishop  of  Limerick),  and 
Sir  Thomas  Larcom  [q.vr|,and '  to  t^e  exer-- 
tions  of  the  two  secretanes  it  was  mftinly 
owing  thftt  thftt  society  was  for  many  years 
able  to  eontintie  its  pnUicfttion  of  variouB 
wfwks  of  the  utmost  importanoe  in  llie  his^ 
torv  of  Ireland.' 

u  1863  GHlbert  published  a  series  of 
papers,  subsequently  collected  in  his  '  His- 
tory, Position,  and  Treatment  of  the  Public 
Records  of  Ireland,  by  an  Irish  Archivist,'  in 
which  he  called  attention  to  the  defects  in 
the  tr^tment  of  Irish  historical  documents 
in  the  '  Calendars  of  Patent  and  Close  Rolls 
of  Chancery  in  Ireland,'  published  under 
the  authority  of  the  treasury.  His  attacks 
u|>on  the  competence  of  the  editors  led  to  a 
discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons  coi' 
16  July  1868>  in         the  aeeura^  of  the 
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calendars  was  defended  by  the  government ; 
hnt  the  legitinMkcyof  Gillmrt's  eritieiflms  was 
indirectly  admitted  in  the  fullest  wa^  by  his 
aasouaitiai  thaxtfy  afterwards  with  Sir 
Thomas  DoffoB  Hardy  fq.  v.]  in  otfianising 
the  new  pnblio  reoord  office  at  BubUn.  On 
tite  oonstitution  of  thisoffiee  in  1867  Qilbert 
was,  with  the  gennal  approval  of  the  public, 
appointed  secmitary,  and  retained  this  post 
until  1676,  when  it  was  abolished. 

I^m  the  date  of  the  publication  of  his 
'  History  of  Dublin '  to  hu  death,  Gilbert's 
life  was  devoted  to  historical  and  antiquarian 
researdi.  In  1865  he  published  his '  History 
of  the  Viceroys  of  Ireland '  [down  to  1500J, 
and  from  that  time  quitted  the  field  of  on- 
ginal  authorship  in  exchange  for  that  of 
reseaiehf  nltini^d.y  revealing  more  of  the 
hidden  or  forgotten  tonnes  of  Irish  history 
thui  had  been  done  before  by  any  single 
student.  Although  his  work  was  not  free 
from  error,  its  vuue  has  been  warmly  ac- 
knowledged by  Mr.  Lecfay  and  Mr.  Garainer 
in  their  respective  histories, 

A  considerable  part  of  Gilbert's  time  was 
given  to  the  afiairs  of  the  Royal  Irish  Aca- 
demy, of  which  he  became  a  member  in 
1856,  and  was  for  more  than  thirty-four 
years  librarian.  At  his  suggestion  the 
council  of  the  academy  began  the  publicati<m, 
under  his  editorship,  of  their  collection  of 
ancient  Irish  manuscripts.  He  also  acted 
for  many  years  as  an  inspector  under  the 
hittorical  manuscripts  commission, reporting 
on  many  public  and  private  collections,  and 
editing  that  commission  a  portum  of  the 
papers  of  the  Harquis  of  Ormonde.  He  like- 
wise edited  for  the  corporation  of  Dublin  the 
valuable  '  Calendar  of  Ancient  Bacords  of 
Dublin,'  which  had  reached  the  year  1730  at 
the  time  of  his  death. 

Gilbert  held  many  honorary  offices  of  public 
trust,  such  as  the  vice-presidency  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy.  The  Royal  University 
conferred  on  him  the  honorary  degree  of 
LL.D.  in  1892.  In  1897  he  was  knighted. 
GKIbert's  life  for  nearly  fifty  years  was  passed 
at  his  house,  Villa  Nova,  Blackrock,  near 
Dublin,  where  he  formed  an  almost  unique 
collection  of  Irish  historical  and  archseolo- 
gical  works;  this  since  his  death  was  ac- 
quired by  the  corporation  of  Dublin. 

Gilbert  died  on  28  May  1896,  through 
heart  &ilure.  He  married  in  1891  Rout, 
secmd  dauffliter  of  Joseph  Stevenson  Mnl- 
faoUaod,  uLJ}.,  at  Belnst,  -who  survived 
him. 

Gilbert  wrote  and  edited  the  following: 
1.  *  Historical  Essays  on  Ireland,*  from  the 
<IrishQuBrterlyRevieWj'1851,8vo.  2. 'Cel- 
tic Records  and  Historical  Records  of  be- 


laud,' from  the  '  Irish  Quarterlv  Review^ 
1862,  8T0.  8.  '  Hi8toi7  of  the  Uty  of  Doh- 
lin,'  1864-9, 3  vols.  6vo.  4.  '  Anuent  Hit- 
torieaIIiishManascripts,'1861,8va  e.'PiU»- 
lie  Becotds  of  Ireland.  Letters  an  Iridi 
Archivist,^  1868-4,  8vo.  6.  'History  of  the 
Viceroys  of  Ireland,'  1866, 8vo.  7.  'Leab- 
har  na  H-Uidhre,'  R.LA.,  1670,  fol.  8. '  His- 
toric and  Munid^tal  Doeoments  of  Ireland,* 
1870, 8vo.  9. '  Facsimiles  of  National  Manu- 
scripts of  Ireland,'  1874-84,  6  vols.  fol. 
10.fLeabharBr«us,'R.LA.,ie76,fol.  11.  *A 
Contemporary  History  of  Affairs  in  Ireland 
from  1641  to  166B,'  1879-80,  4  toIs.  4to. 
12.  '  History  of  the  Irish  Confederation  and 
the  War  in  Ireland,  1641-9,'  1882-91, 7  vols. 
4to.  IS. '  Chartularias  of  St.  Mary's  Abb^, 
Dublin,'  1884, 3  vols.  Sto.  14. '  Account  of 
Facumiles  of  National  Mainiseripts  of  Ire- 
land,' 1884, 6vo.  16.  '  Calendar  of  the  An- 
cient Records  of  Dnbtin  in  possesuon  of  the 
Municipal  Oorpomtion,  1171-1780,'  1889-98, 
7  vols.Svo.  16.  'Register  of  the  Abbey  of 
St.  Thomas,  DuMiu,^  1889,  8to.  17.  '  A 
Jacobite  Narrative  of  the  War  in  Ireland, 
1686-1691,'  1893, 4to.  18.  'Documents re- 
lating to  Ireland,  1796-1604,'  1898,  4to. 
19. '  Narrative  of  Clementina  Maria  Stuart, 
1719-1786,'  1884,  4to.  20.  'An  Account 
of  Parliament  House,  Dublin/  1896,  4to. 
31.  '  Crode  Mihi,  the  most  ancient  Register 
of  the  Archbishops  of  Dublin  before  the  Re- 
formation, 1276,'  1897,  4to.  He  also 
left  nnfinisbed  *  Papers  connected  with  the 
Jacobites  of  Ireland,'  and  wrote  numerous 
articles  in  the  Reports  Nos.  I.  to  XV.  of  the 
JLoyai  Commission  on  Historieal  Hannscripts, 
and  in  the  '  Athenieum,' '  Dublin  Review,' 
'Irish  Times,'  'Freeman's  Journal,'  Royal 
Irish  Academy  pttUications,  'Irish  Quarterly 
Review/  and  other  periodicals. 

[Life,  by  Lady  Oilbezt^  1906 ;  Proceedings  of 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  8rd  ser.  vol.  v. 
(Minutes),  80»-12.]  0.  L.  P. 

QILBERT,  WILLIAM  (1760F-1836P), 
poet,  was  bom  in  Antigua,  and  was  the  son 
of  Natluniel  Gilbert,  speaker  of  the  house  of 
assembly  in  that  island.  Nathaniel  Gilbert 
was  a  matliodist,  and  in  1760,  'amidst  tor- 
zmts  of  reproach,  he  preadied  the  ffpspel  to  > 
the  alavvs  and  penevend  until  ne  had 
formed  a  society  of  nearly  200.'  He  died 
before  1776,  v^n  his  work  was  conUuned 
by  a  methodist  shipwright  named  Baxter. 

William  Qilbert  was  educated  for  the  bar, 
and  came  to  England  about  1764  as  counsel 
for  th&  d^endant  in  a  court-martial.  Ac- 
cording to  Cottle,  in  his  reminiscences  of 
Coleridge,  he  was  unsuccessful,  and  his  failure 
was  the  cause  of  the  mental  derangement 
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which  unquestionably  befell  bim.  fie  was 
^aced  in  aa  urlum  St  Pistol  in  1787,  but 
was  released  after  a  year's  confinement,  and 
was  lost  siffht  of  vnul  1796,  when  he  reap- 
iMKKi  in  ^stol,  and  there  published  a  poem 
betokening  both  the  power  and  the  disorder 
of  his  faculties,  *  The  Hurricane :  a  Theo- 
Boi^eal  and  Western  Eclogue'  (Bristol, 
I7u6,  6to).  He  became  acquainted  with 
Coleridge  and  Southey,  and  respect  for  their 
intellectual  power  exercised  a  restraining  in- 
fluence upon  him,  notwithstanding  which, 
says  Southey  in  an  unpubliehed  letter  to 
William  Sidney  Walker  [q.  v.], '  he  was  the 
most  insane  person  I  haye  erer  known  at 
large,  and  his  insanity  smothered  his  genius.* 
But,  adds  Southey,  '  that  gamus,  when  it 
appeared,  was  of  a  high  order,  and  he  was 
not  more  an  ofa^sot  of  pity  tlwnof  raqwct  to 
all  who  knew  bun.'  In  1796  lie  mysterioody 
disappeared.  He  had  been  wont  to  discourse 
with  profound  gravity  of  the  'Gilberti,'  an 
African  nation  unknown  to  geographers, 
but  whom  he  affirmed  to  exist,  and  to  be 
nearly  related  to  his  own  family ;  and  Southey, 
oonjeeturing  that  he  had  gone  in  quest  of 
them,  caused  inquiries  to  m  made  of  cap* 
tains  in  the  African  trade.  Nothing  could 
be  ascertained,  and  Souther,  writing  to  Sid- 
ney Walker  in  18£4,  spoke  of  Gilbert  as 
I<»g  dead.  In  fact,  however,  he  had  made 
bis  -wmr  to  Oharleaion,  where  be  snrriTed 
imtil  about  18S5,  reatored  to  xeaaon  and  in 
good  circumstances  from  the  recovery  of 
some  litigated  piop«rty. 

Southey  thought  so  highly  of  Gilbert's 
poetical  power  as  to  assure  Cottle,  upon  the 
first  publication  of  Landor'a '  Gebir,'  that '  the 
poem  is  such  as  QilberL  if  he  were  only  half 
as  mad  as  he  is,  could  have  written.'  In 
fact,  Gilbert  giTes  few  tokens  of  insanity  as 
long  as  he  keeps  to  description.  The  effort 
to  tliiok  confuses  him,  ana  hence  the  notes 
to  his  poems  are  far  more  bewildering  than 
the  text.  Wordsworth,  however,  m  his 
notes  to '  The  Excursion,'  quotes  one  of  them 
as  'one  of  the  finest  passages  of  modem 
En^flh  woee ; '  and,  thus  conspicuously 
brought  forward,  it  seems  to  have  in^ed 
Keats  with  the  Darien  simile  in  his  simnet 
on  opening  Chapman's  *  Homer.'  Mon1>- 
gomery  also  appears  to  hare  taken  the  idea 
of  his '  Pelican  IsUnd '  from  Gilbert.  Ac- 
cording to  Southey  in  the  letter  above  cited, 
GilbMt  also  wrote  a  pamphlet  on  the  oourt- 
mertial  in  which  he  was  concenud,  and  a 
poem  in  |muse  of  Mrs.  Siddons. 

[Cottle's BemimseNices  of  Coleridge;  Soathey'i 
Life  of  WMlay;  Sonthey's  HisCovy  of  the  West 
Indies,  1827,  ii.  340,  429;  and  fau  nanoseript 
Iftter  to  W.  Sidaey  WiOker.]  B.  Q. 


GILBERT,  WILLIAM  (1801-1890), 
author,  bom  at  Biafaopotofce  ob  84  May  1804, 
was  the  younger  ton  d  a  coltnial  brolnr, 
who  inofessed  to  be  able  to  trace  his  descent 
fnnn  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  [q.  v.]  He  was 
educated  at  Clapham  sdiioal,  and  in  1818 
became  a  midshi^nan  in  the  East  India 
Company's  service,  but  his  'news  as  to  the 
rights  of  man  involved  him  in  difficulties 
with  the  officers,  and  he  quitted  the  service 
in  1821.  After  some  residence  with  a  private 
tutor  considerations  of  health,  inclination, 
and  economy  led  him  to  spend  several  years 
in  Italy,  While  there  he  thoronghly  mat- 
tered toe  language,  and  produced  a  volume 
of  poems  on  Italian  subjects  and  a  tragedy 
in  blank  mse  called  'Mom^'  baeed  upon 
Romani's  libretto  of '  Noma.'  These  ezperi- 
nenta,  together  with  an  English  verskm  of 
the  old  libretto  of '  Lucia  di  I^ammermoor,' 
were  printed  for  private  circulation  only. 
Returning  to  Enguud  about  1826,  Gilbwi 
studied  at  Guy's  Hospital,  and  was  attached 
for  a  short  period  to  the  staff;  he  was  also 
for  a  time  an  assistant  surgeon  in  the  navy, 
and  subsequently  aceompliahed  some  variod 
joumalistic  work.  He  abandoned  his  pro- 
fession upon  inheriting  a  competent  fortune 
from  his  father. 

In  1868,  when  he  published  his  first  book, 
Gilbert  was  nearly  sixty.  It  was  a  search- 
ing study  of  life  in  the  alums  of  London, 
entitled  '  Divas  and  Laiarua,'  dealing  with 
bis  fitTOiuito  sntgect,  the  deepening  a»tnit 
between  the  lots  of  rich  and  poor,  and,  like 
many  of  hii  books,  it  bore  no  author's  name. 
It  had  a  measure  of  success  which  seems  to 
have  encour^ed  the  author,  who  had  pre- 
viously been  '  troubled  by  a  sense  of  fkilinff 
health,  and  was  probably  tired  of  a  lira 
during  which,  notwithstanding  his  great  nai- 
tural  endowments  and  hisvaned  experience, 
he  had  done  little  or  nothing.'  It  was  fol- 
lowed in  1859  by  '  Mugaret  Meadows,'  a 
'tale  for  the  Pharisees.'  This  was  dramas 
tised  tcft  the  Olyn^ic  by  Tom  Taylor  with- 
out the  authors  etsDMesnX,  and  achieved  a 
great  success  with  Miss  Batcnnan  in  the  title 
AUe  of 'Maiy  Warner.'  The  a&ir  was  le- 
feired  to  an  arUtxator,  who  awarded  200JL 
damages  to  Gilbert,  and  ordered  his  name 
to  be  printed  as  joint  author  on  the  bills ; 
but  this  last  proviuon  by  Gilbert's  request 
was  not  earned  into  execution.  Of  his  later 
novels  the  best  known  was  '  Shirley  Hall 
Asylum'  (1863),  a  very  entertaining  study 
of  monomania,  a  subject  upon  which  Gilb^ 
displayed  the  thorough  knowledge  of  an 
expert.  The  book  elicited  a  lett^  of  un- 
stinted praise  from  the  Comto  de  Montalem* 
bert.  Ha  resided  lattorly  at  Sdisbuiy,  ooa- 
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tributing  occasionallv  to  '  Good  WotcIb'  and 
other  magazines,  ancf  full  of  literary  projects 
to  the  end.  He  was  also,  it  is  said,  a  very 
severe  bat  Tolnable  critic  of  his  eon's  comic 
operas.  He  was  a  strong  liberal,  and  his 
tall  thin  figun  was  familiar  at  the  Befonn 
Glulk  of  which  lie  was  for  many  years  a 
membra.  He  died  in  the  done  at  SaUabuiy 
on  2  Jan.  1890,  and  was  buried  m  the  cloisters 
of  Saliabur^  Cathedral  on  6  Jan.,  the  serrice 
being  conducted  by  his  grandson,  the  Rev. 
Sjtencer  Weigall  of  the  South  African  Mis- 
sion. He  married  on  14  Feb.  1886  Anne, 
second  daughter  of  Dr.  Thomas  Morris  of 
17  Southampton  Street,  Strand.  His  son, 
Sir  William  Schwenck  Gilbert,  the  well- 
known  author  of  the  'Bab  Ballads'  and  the 
*  Mikado,'  illustrated  several  of  his  fathers 
works.  An  eicellentportrait of  the  novelist, 
painted  in  1868  by  Henry  "Weigall,  is  in  the 
possession  of  Sir  W.  S.  Gilbert. 

Though  Gilbert's  novels  were  never  very 
popular,  they  were  hig^hly  esteemed  by  a 
Mleet  circle  for  their  ori^nality.  A  stOTv- 
teller  $td  generiSf  lacking  in  perspectiTe,  m 
fusing  power,  and  in  continuity,  Gilbert 
was,  on  the  other  hand,  endowed  with  a 
style  of  sparkling  luddity,  a  clever  perhaps 
rather  than  profound  observation,  and  a  very 
dry  but  subtle  humour,  in  which  there  is 
certainly  some  infusion  of  the  spirit  of 
Pemocntus. 

His  chief  works  are :  1. '  DivM  and  Laza- 
rus,  or  the  Adventures  of  an  obscure  Medical 
Man  in  a  low  Neighbourhood/ 1858.  2, 'Mar- 
garet Meadows,^  1859.  8.  '  Shirley  Hall 
Asylum,  or  the  Memoirs  of  a  Monomaniac,' 
1863,  2  vols.  8vo.  4.  *  De  Profundia :  a  Tale 
of  the  Social  Deposits,'  1864.  6.  '  Doctor 
Austin's  Guests'  u  eeqnel  to  No.  8),  166^ 
3  vols.  6.  '  The  Maffic  Mirror :  a  Rmind  of 
Tales  for  Tomur  and  Old/  with  eighty-four 
illustrations  by  W.  S.  Gilbert,  1866.  7.  *  The 
Washerwoman's  Foundling/ 1867.  8. 'The 
Wiiard  of  the  Mountain,'  1867.  9.  '  The 
Doctor  of  Beauweir:  an  Autobiography/ 
1868,  2  vols.  10.  *Kin^  George's  Middy,' 
with  160  illustrations  signed  'Bab/  1869. 
11.  'Sir  Thomas  Branston/  1869,  8  vols. 

15.  '  Lucrezia  Borgia,  Duchess  of  Ferrara : 
a  Biography,'  illustrated  by  rare  and  unpub- 
Uaheddocument8,1869,2vols.  13.  'TheLand- 
lord  of  the  Sun,'  1871, 8  vols.  14. '  Martha/ 
1871,  8  vols.    15.  *Clara  Levesque/  1872. 

16.  '  Facta  non  Verba/  1874.  17.  '  Dis- 
establishment from  a  Ghuich  point  of  view/ 
1876.  18.  'The  City:  an  Inquiry  into  the 
CorptMration,  its  Livery  Companies,  and  the 
AdminiBtratioa  of  Uieir  Charities  and  En- 
dowm«nt8/1877'.  19. 'Janes Duke,  Coster^ 
monger  (another  tale  of  the  aodal  deposits), 
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1870.  20.  *  Memoirs  of  a  Cynic,'  1880, 3  vols.; 
a  powerftil  protest  against  cruelty  and  hypo- 
crisy in  modem  disguises,  with  a  certain 
amount  of  what  appears  to  be  genuine 
autobiographical  matter.  21. '  Modem  '\^''on- 
ders  of  the  World,  or  the  New  Sindbad,' 
1881.  22.  'Legion;  or,  the  Modem  De- 
moniac/ 1882. 

[Daily  News,  4  Jan.  1890;  Wiltshire  County 
Mirrop,  11  Jan.  1890;  Salisbury  Times,  11  Jan. 
1890;  Echo,  4  Jan.  1890;  Contemporary  Re- 
view, xii.  437.  444 ;  Saturday  Review,  13  Sept 
1863  ;  AtbensniTR,  1 1  Jan.  1890;  Boase'sModern 
English  Bio^pby  (this  last  authority  and  the 
AtheutDnm  give  the  wrong  data  of  death) ;  Qil- 
bwt's  Works.]  T.  S. 

GLADSTONE,  WILLIAM  EWART 
(1609-1898),  stat^man  and  author,  bom  on 
29  Dec.  1809,  at  62  Rodney  Street,  Liver- 
pool, was  fourth  son  of  (Sir)  John  Gladstone 
[q.  v.],  by  his  second  wife  Anne,  daughter 
of  Andrew  Robertson  of  Stornoway,  As 
he  said,  when  he  became  member  for  Mid- 
lothian in  later  Iiib,he  had  no  drop  of  Uood 
in  his  veins  wlttch  was  not  Scottish.  He 
was  educated  at  Seaforth  vicarage  (four  miles 
from  Liverpool),  at  Eton,  and  at  Oxford. 
His  tutor  at  Seaforth  was  the  Rev.  William 
Rawson^  the  incumbent.  His  father  was 
then  living  at  Seaforth  House.  He  wentto 
Eton  at  the  age  of  eleven,  after  the  summer 
holidays  of  1821,  and  hoarded  at  a  dame's 
(Mrs.  Schurey*s) ;  Dr.  Keate  was  then  head- 
master. His  tutor  was  the  Rev.  Henry 
Hartopp  Knapp.  He  became  &gto  his  eldest 
brother  Thomas  (afterwards  «r  Thomas 
Gladstone  of  Fasque). 

The  range  of  studies  at  Eton  was  then 
almost  conjSned  to  the  Greek  and  Latin 
langiioges.  Gladstone  wu  accustomed  to 
say  in  later  years  that,  limited  as  the  teach- 
ing was,  its  accuracy  was '  simply  splendid.' 
He  was  an  industnoua  boy,  atid  was  distin- 
guished for  his  high  moral  and  relinons 
character.  His  most  intimate  friend  at  Eton 
was  Arthur  Hallam  [see  under  Haiiav, 
HfiimT].  Of  Gladstone's  other  contempo* 
raries  the  most  famous  were  Sir  George 
Coraowall  Lewis  [q.  v.J  and  Charles  John 
(afterwards  Earl)  Canning  [q.v.l  Gladstone 
played  cricket  and  foothaU,  but  nis  favourite 
recreation  was  boating.  He  kept  a  '  lock-up ' 
or  private  boat,  and  was,  as  he  continued  to 
be  through  life,  a  great  walker.  He  made 
no  particular  mark  in  the  school,  though 
the  few  who  knew  him  well  always  believed 
that  he  would  rise  to  eminence. 

In  one  respect  Gladstone  and  his  cleverest 
contemporanes  Eton  were  premature  men. 
They  were  ardent  politicians,  studying  paiv 
liamentary  debates,  writing  about  them  to 
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Buk  Other  ia  the  holidayaf  and  eren  fceepine 
nch  diTiuon  lists  aa  thej  could  get  hold  oi. 
Gladstone  began  early  to  use  both  hii  tongue 
and  his  pen.  He  spoke  frequently  in  '  Pop/ 
the  school  deWtiuff  society,  whate  current 
politics  were  forbidden,  although  historical 
■ulgeots  and  abatxact  questions  afibrded 
ample  scope  for  eloquence.  Gladstone's  first 
speech  was  delivered  on  16  Oct.  1626,  when 
he  supported  the  modest  proposition  that 
education  was  'on  the  whole'  good  for  the 
poor.  He  edited  the  '  Eton  Miscellany,' 
which  lasted  from  June  to  December  18!f7. 
After  George  Canning's  death  in  Auvust 
1837,  Gladstone  wrote  a  fervent  eulogy  ofnim 
there,  the  first  of  his  many  tributes  to  that 
•tateeman.  Gladatmu,  as  he  tcdd  the  House 
of  Oomnums  in  1866,  'was  Inought  up  under 
the  shadow  of  theneat  name  of  Hr.Ganniiuf.' 
His  father  had  induoed  Canning  to  stand  for 
Liverpool  in  1813,  and  the  crowd  at  that 
election  was  the  first  thing  Gladstone  could 
remember.  When  he  went  from  Eton  to 
Oxford  he  was  a  Canningite  in  politics,  and 
a  Canningite  in  foreign  politics  he  always 
remained. 

Gladstone  left  Eton  at  Christmas  1827, 
and  read  for  six  months  with  a  private  tutor, 
Ur.  Turner  (afterwards  Bishop  Turner  of 
Calcutta).  In  October  1828  he  went  into 
residence  atChrist  Church,  Oxford,  of  which 
he  was  nominated  a  student  in  1829.  Dr. 
Samuel  Smith  and  afterwards  Dr.  Gaisford 
were  deans  in  his  nnde^raduate  dava. 
Among  his  fellow-students  were  Chanes 
Canning,  Lord  Idncoln  (afterwards  fif^h 
duhe  of  Neweastie),  Honiy  Ghunve  Liddeli 
(afterwairds  Dean),  Sir  Fnneis  Doyle,  and 
BiT  Thomas  Aclaod  [q.v.  Suj^L]  For  the 
greater  part  of  his  time  Gladstone  '  kept '  in 
Feekwater  near  Canterbury  Gate.  He  read 
hard,  was  abstemious  in  tlie  useof  wine,  and 
muntained  in  every  respect  the  high  ch&- 
racter  he  had  gained  at  Eton.  His  college 
tutor  was  the  Rev.  Robert  Brisco ;  but  he 
read  classics  privately  with  Charles  Words- 
worth [q.  T.]  His  only  exercise  was  walk- 
ing. At  Oxford,  as  well  as  through  life, 
he  was  extremel^  and,  as  men  of  the  world 
thoughtfOBtentatiouslv  religious.  HdfcHittded 
an  essay  some^  whicn  was  called  alter  him 
the'W.E.  G/  He  was  secretaiT  and  than 
pre^dent  of  tibe  Oxford  Union  in  Michaelmas 
term  1830.  Like  a  good  Canningite  he  do- 
landed  catholic  emancipation  but  denounced 
the  reform  bill.  His  speech  a^nst  the  bill 
excited  the  most  enthusiastic  admiration, 
and  led  Charles  Wordsworth  to  predict  with 
confidence  that  he  would  be  prime  minister. 
It  obtained  notoriety  many  vears  afterwards, 
when  Disradi  quoted  it  in  the  debate  on  the 


meond  resding  of  the  reform  bill  of  1866. 
Along  with  Ghsrles  Wordsworth  and  Ixnd 
Lincoln,  Gladstone  promoted  a  petition  to 
the  House  of  Commons  against  parliamentary 
reform,  which  was  signed  by  more  than 
seven  hundred  undergraduates.  In  December 
1831  Gladstone  took  a  double  first  in  classics 
and  mathematics. 

In  1832  Gladstone  spent  six  months  in 
Ital^,  and  acquired  a  familiarity  with  the 
Italian  Isnguage  which  he  never  lost.  He 
had  some  thoughts  of  taking  holy  orders 
(RvssELi.,  p.  24).  But  his  father  was  bent 
upon  m^ng  him  a  statesman,  and  had 
interest  with  Sir  Robert  PeeL  Sir  John 
Gladstwe  was  not  a  man  to  be  trifled  with^ 
and,  in  December  1883,  hia  brilliant  scm  was 
retnnted  to  the  firrt  refiwmed  pariiament  as 
Mte  of  the  members  fbr  Newark.  Newark 
was  a  nominatiM  borough  whidithe  B^brm 
Act  bad  spared,  and  the  patnu  was  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  father  of  Gladstone's 
friend,  Lord  Xineoln.  Gladstone  was  elected 
at  the  head  of  the  poll,  and  the  whig  candi- 
date, Thomas  Wilde  [q.T.]  (afterwards  Lord- 
chancellor  Truro),  was  defeated.  Except  for 
the  great  session  of  1846,  when  he  was  a 
secretary  of  state  without  a  seat  in  parlia- 
ment, and  the  first  session  of  1847,  Glad- 
stone sat  continuously  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons from  18S8  till  his  final  retirement  from 
parliament  in  1896. 

On  26  Jan.  1883  Gladstone  was  admitted 
a  student  of  linotdn's  bin;  but,  like  IKaiaeli, 
who  went  throngh  the  same  process,  he  was 
not  called  to  tlu  bar.  On  6  March  he  wu 
deeted  a  member  of  the-Carlton  Club,  from 
which  be  did  not  withdraw  tall  Hareh  I860, 
after  he  had  definitely  joined  the  liberal 
party  and  become  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
in  the  second  administoation  d  Lord  Palmer- 
ston.  Except  for  a  few  sentences  on  a  Liver- 
pool petition  (21  Feb.),  which  were  most 
utipenectly  rep<»ted,  Gladstone's  maiden 
speech  was  delivered  on  3  June  1833.  It 
was  a  defence  of  his  father,  who  had  a  plan- 
tation in  Demerara,  where,  according  toLord 
Howick  (afterwards  third  earl  Grey),  there 
was  imdue  mortality  amoi^  the  slaves.  This 
Gladstone  strenuously  dented,  declaring  that 
his  Other's  slavaa  were  ha|^,  healthy,  and 
mmtented.  Hefimurad'gndnal'emandpap 
tion,  with  full  compensation  to  the  ownara. 
This  speech  waa  remembered,  and  used 
against  Gladstone  when,  in  1863,  he  ex- 
pressed sympathy  with  Jeflbnon  iMvis  and 
the  south.  But  he  never  supported  the 
principle  of  slavery.  The  speeen  made  a 
favourable  impresmon  upon  both  sides  of  the 
house,  and  received  a  compliment  from  Mr. 
Stanley  (afterwarda  Lord  Stanley  and  fiourw 
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taenth  earl  of  Derin).  A  pTevious  speech  on 
the  aame  subject  (17  Hay}^  iriiich  has  been 
moneoasly  attributed  to  Gladstone,  was 
leally  made  by  his  brother  Thomas,  then 
member  for  Portarlington  (Kobbhts,  p.  170). 

Gladstone's  speech  on  the  Irish  church 
temporalities  bill  (8  July  1833)  is  inte- 
resting, both  as  the  first  which  he  made  on 
Irelana  and  as  the  beginning  of  his  connec- 
tion with  the  sabject  of  ecclesiastical  esta* 
blishment.  He  denounced  the  appropria- 
tion clause,  which  diverted  part  of  the 
revenues  of  the  Irish  church  to  secular 
purposes.  The  appropriation  clause  was 
withdrawn,  and  the  bUl  thxis  lightened  or 
weakened  passed  the  House  of  Lords. 

When,  on  William  IVs  dismissal  of  Mel- 
boumc^  Feel  was  gasetted  (29  Deo.  1834) 
first  lend  of  the  treasury  and  ehanoellor  <n 
the  ezcheqoer,  Oladatone  was  included  in 
the  same  commissum  as  jumor  lord.  He 
had  refused  to  be  under-secretary  for  war 
and  the  colonies  because  of  his  father's  con- 
nection with  the  West  Indies.  Parliament 
was  at  once  dissolved,  and  in  his  address 
to  the  electors  of  Newark  Qladstone  con- 
demned the  late  whig  ministers  for  rash, 
violent,  and  indefinite  innovation,  and  for 
having  promised  to  act  on  the  principles  of 
radicuism.  He  especially  denounced  the 
ballot,  which,  thirty-eight  years  later,  he 
carried  into  law.  He  defended  the  kmg's 
dismissal  of  Melbourne,  for  which  Peel 
had  become  isonstitutionally  zesponaible,  but 
-which  he  himself  deprecated  when,  in  1876, 
he  reviewed  Sir  Theodore  Uartin'e '  life  of 
the  Prince  Consort'  Gladstone  was  re- 
elected for  Newark  without  opposititHi,  hia 
colleague  being  Bei^eant  Wilde.  In  the 
new  parliament,  which  did  not  meet  till 
February  1886,  the  conservatives  were  in  a 
minority  of  107.  On  17  Jan.  1B36  Gladstone 
for  the  first  time  met  Disraeli,  at  a  dinner 
given  by  Lord-chancellor  Lyndhnrst.  In 
the  same  mouth  the  post  of  undersecretary 
for  war  and  the  colonies  was  again  ofiered 
to  Gladstone,  who  this  time  accqited  it. 
The  secretary  of  state  was  Lord  Aberdeen, 
and  this  was  Gladstone's  first  introduction 
to  a  statesman  whom  he  thenceforth  re* 
gaxded  with  the  highest  reverence  and 
esteem  (ot  Lobd  Stukobb,  lAfe  Lord 
Aberdeen).  Of  Gladstone,  as  under-secre- 
taty  for  the  oolomes,  two  judgments  de- 
liTered  within  the  office  are  recorded.  Sir 
Henry  Taylor  wrote :  '  I  rather  like  Glad- 
atone,  but  he  is  Bud  to  have  more  ef  the 
devil  in  him  than  appears — in  a  virtuous 
way,  that  is — only  self-willed.'  Sir  James 
Stephen,  on  the  outer  hand,  pronounced  that 
for  Bucoess  in  poUtieal  life  he  wanted  pu^ 


naiiity.  Hia  tennre  tii  the  undOMweietaxy- 
stup  WW,  however,  out  short  by  the  reugna- 
tion  of  Peel's  government  on  8  ApriL 

At  this  time  Gladstone  lived  in  chamboa 
in  the  Albany.  He  then  beg^  the  praeUoe 
of  giving  breakfast  parties,  which  he  con- 
tinued when  he  was  prime  minister.  He 
went  a  good  deal  into  society,  especially  to 
musical  parties,  where  he  often  sang ;  and 
he  rode  regularly  in  the  park.  But  he  was  a 
bom  studuit,  and  the  amount  of  reading 
which  he  accomplished  in  those  days  was 
prodigious.  Homer  and  Dante  were  his 
favourite  authors,  but  it  is  recorded  that  at 
this  period  he  reaii  the  whole  of  St.  Augus- 
tine's works  in  twenty-two  volumes  octavo 

(BUBBBLK,  V.  4&\ 

At  the  uasolntitm  of  18S7,  conseqoent 
upon  the  death  of  William  IV,  Gladfitcme 
wd  Wilde  were  again  returned  for  Newark 
without  a  contest.  Gladstone  had  declined 
to  stand  for  Manchester,  but  the  Manchester 
tories  persisted  in  nominating  him,  and  he 
was  placed  at  the  bottom  ot  the  poll.  In 
December  1888  appeared  Gladstone's  once 
famous  book,  '  The  State  in  its  Relations 
with  the  Church*  (1888  ;  2nd  ed.  1889  ;  4th 
ed.  enlarged,  2  vols.  1841).  He  was  assisted 
in  writii^  it  by  his  friend,  James  Hoi»e 
(afterwards  Hope-Scott)  [q.  v.]  The  book  is 
now  chiefly  known  througn  the  essay  which 
Macaulay  wrote  upon  it  in  the  *  Edmborgh 
Review.'  It  was  su^ested  by  a  series  of 
leotures  delivered  by  Dr.  CSuQmere  in  the 
Hanover  Square  Bo^ns.  Qladstime  afBrma 
that  the  state  has  «  consoience,  that  that 
conscience  nmst  be  a  religioas  one,  and  that 
it  is  impossible  for  the  state,  as  for  the 
individual,  to  have  more  than  one  reli^on. 
This  is  in  fiiet  a  plea  for  a  theocracy,  for  the 
exact  opposite  of  Eraatisaism,  for  the  sub- 
ordination of  the  state  to  the  church.  On 
10  April  1839  Gladstone  wrote  to  Macaulay 
to  tluuik  him  for  '  the  candour  and  single- 
mindedness '  of  his  review.  Macaulay  sent 
a  cordial  acknowledgment.   Sir  James  Ste- 

Ci  described  the  Dook  as  one  of  '  great 
ity,  nuyesty,  and  strength.'  But  Words- 
worth said  that  he  could  not  distinguish  its 
principles  from  Romanism ;  and  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  who  detested  the  Oxford  movement,  is 
sud  by  Lord  Houghton  (Rbld,  L^e,  p.  S16) 
to  have  exclaimed,  as  he  turned  over  the 
pages, '  That  young  man  will  ruin  his  fine 
TKWtical  career  if  he  persists  in  writing  traah 
like  tlus.'  The  author  obtuned  no  real  enp- 
port  from  any  quarter,  and  within  ten  years 
he  himself  perceived  that  his  position,  thongh 
it  might  be  ideal,  was  untenable.  Aa  Olaud- 
stone  says  in  his  chapter  of  autobiography, 
writtMi  thirty  years  aftwwards,  his  views 
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wen,  OTea  in  1638,  hopdeesly  belated.  The 
hiefeoncal  interest  of  the  hook  is  that  its 
doctrinee  were  ineonsistent  with  the  par- 
liammta^  grant  to  Haynooth  Collwe  for 
toaining  fioman  catholic  priests  in  Ir^and. 

In  1  wOQladstone  published  a  second  book, 
called  'Church  Principles  considerM  in  their 
Besults.'  This  is  an  ecclesiastical  treatise, 
stating  the  views  of  a  strong  high  chnrch- 
man  on  the  apostolical  succession,  the  an- 
thority  of  the  church  in  matters  of  fiuth, 
uid  the  nature  of  the  Sactament,  It  had  a 
very  small  circulation,  and  is  chiefly  inte- 
resting as  a  curious  example  of  the  way  in 
which  an  active  young  member  of  parlia* 
ment  employed  hu  lostm.  On  SO  Jone^ 
when  Ixmi  John  Russell  proposed  an  increase 
of  the  me^^  grant  then  made  by  the  state 
for  ednoatum,  raising  it  from  26,3002,  to 
SC^OOOf;,  Gladstone  delivered  an  elaborate 
speech  on  a  subject  which  he  pronounced  to 
be  connected  with  the  deep  and  abstruse 
principles  of  religion,  He  condemned  the 
ministerial  plan  because  it  recognised  the 
equality  of  all  religions,  arguing  that  it  led 
to  latitudinarianism  and  atheism.  His  own 
opinion  was  in  favour  of  denominational 
teaching,  and  this  opinion  it  maybe  doubted 
whether  he  ever  changed. 

On  25  July  1889  (^adstone  was  married 
at  Hawaiden  to  Catherine,  elder  daughter 
of  Sir  Stephen  Olynne,  and  sister  tn  Sir 
Stephen  Hichard  Glynne  [q,  v.]  On  ^ 
same  day  and  at  the  same  place  Sir  Ste- 
phen's younger  daughter,  Mary,  was  married 
to  GeoT^  William,  fourth  baron  LytAelton 

v.] ;  and  it  was  in  memory  of  this  occa- 
sion that  Gladstone  and  Lyttelton,  more 
than  twenty  years  afterwards  (1868),  pub- 
lished a  ^oint  -n^ume  of  poetical  translations. 
In  April  1840  ^ey  examined  tt^ther  at 
Eton  for  the  Newcastle  scholarship,  which 
had  been  lately  founded  at  Eton  by  Glad- 
stone's political  patron,  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle. 

In  the  summer  of  1840  Gladstone  took 

Cwith  James  Hope  and  Bean  Kamsay  in 
iding  Trinity  College,  Glenalmond  [see 
WoRMWOBiH,  Ohablbb].  On  37  April  1841 
he  helped  to  eetablish  the  Odonial  Bishoprics 
Fund.  OladstfHie,  who  was  always  one  of 
its  treasurers,  spoke  at  the  jubilee  meeting  on 
39  May  1801. 

In  uie  seasicHi  of  1840  Gladstone  took  a 
prominent  part  in  opposition  to  the  first 
opium  war  with  China.  In.  doing  so  he 
separated  himself  from  many  members  of 
his  party ;  to  the  policy  he  then  avowed  he 
always  adhered.  He  denounced  in  the 
strongest  language  what  he  called  the  in- 
funouB  ccmtraband  traffic  in  opium,  wad  he 


asserted  the  ri^t  of  the  CSiinese  government 
to  resist  the  importation  of  the  drag  by  force. 
He  drew  upon  nimself  serious  obloquy  by  the 
use  of  words  which  were  held  to  imply  a 
justification  of  the  Chinese  for  poisoning  the 
wells.  He  explained  that  be  had  not  made 
himself  responsible  for  the  charge  of  well- 
poisoning,  but  had  merely  referred  to  it  aa 
the  allegation  of  the  govenmient.  Bnt  the 
whigs  did  not  let  the  matter  drop,  and 
Palmerston  in  particular  stigmatised  him  as 
defending  a  barbarous  method  of  warfare. 

On  22  June  1841,  after  the  defeat  of  Uel- 
bounie's  government,  parliament  was  dis- 
solved. Li  his  address  to  the  electors  of 
Newark  Gladstone  said I  regard  the  protec- 
tion of  native  agrieoltaxe  as  an  olgect  of  the 
first  national  and  economical  importance.' 
He  accordingly  fkvonred  a  graduated  sc»Ie  of 
duties  upon  foreign  corn.  He  was  returned 
with  Lord  John  Manners  (afterwards  dnke  of 
Rutland).  On  20  Aug.  Melbourne  was  de- 
feated in  the  House  of  Commons  b^  a 
majority  of  ninetv-one,  and  finally  retired 
from  office.  Gladstone  used  to  say  that 
there  was  no  man  he  more  regretted  not  to 
have  known  than  Lord  Melbourne. 

Feel  succeeded  Melbourne  as  prime  mini- 
ster on  81  Aug.  1841,  and  Gladstone  became 
vice-president  of  the  board  of  trade  and 
master  of  the  mint.  He  was  sworn  of  the 
privy  council,  but  not  admitted  to  the  caUnet. 
He  was  disappointed  iritii  his  office,  for  he 
had  no  practical  knowledge  of  commerce, 
and  he  had  helped  to  be  cmef  secntary  for 
Ireland.  But  it  was  the  making  of  his 
career.  Peel  at  once  set  himself  to  reform 
the  tori^  and  Gladstone  was  his  chief  assis- 
tant in  the  task.  The  president  of  the  board 
was  FVederick  John  Robinson,  first  earl  of 
Ripon  [q.  v.];  but  Gladstone  soon  mastered 
the  business  and  became  the  real  head  of  the 
de^partment.  Peel's  second  and  great  ad- 
ministration was,  in  Gladstone's  opinion,  a 
model  one.  Peel,  who  superintended  every 
department  of  the  ministry,  himself  intro- 
duced as  first  lord  of  the  treasury  two  great 
budgets.  In  1842  he  met  a  deficit  oi  two 
milluma  and  three  quarters  by  an  income 
tax — hitherto  only  levied  in  time  of  war— at 
sevenpenee  in  the  pound  for  three  years  on 
all  ittcomee  exceeding  160/.  The  rest  of  tlie 
money  thus  rused  he  devoted  to  dMiishing' 
or  reducing  the  duties  on  no  less  than  7S0 
imported  articles.  This  rearrangement 
customs  called  forth  all  Gladstone  s  finandal 
aptitude.  The  labour  of  preparing  the  new 
tariff  was  enormous,  and  it  ?ell  lumost  en- 
tirely upon  Gladstone's  shoulders.  He  was 
in  charge  of  the  customs  bill,  and  in  the 
course     the  session  spoke  129  timee.  Tha 
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main,  principles  of  this  great  financial  reform 
were  that  there  ahonla  be  no  prohibition  of 
any  foreign  goods ;  that  the  duties  on  raw 
materials  of  manufacture  should  be  nominal, 
and  that  where  the  process  of  manufacture 
was  not  on  importation  complete,  they  should 
be  as  small  as  possible.  JSo  work  of  Glad- 
stone's raeept  perhaps  the  settlement 
of  the  stteeeaston  iatj  in  1868,  vas  more 
aidaous  than  this,  and  fw  a  time  it  impaired 
his  eyesight.  The  bndget  also  comprised  a 
very  considerable  reduction  of  the  duties  on 
foreign  com,  although  the  principle  of  pro* 
tection,  and  eren  the  method  of  the  sliding 
scale,  -vrere  retained.  Lord  John  RusseU 
mored  an  amendment  in  favour  of  a  fixed 
du^,  but  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  123. 

^rougbout  1842  industrial  distress  was 
acute,  and  at  the  opening  of  the  aeBsion  in 
164S  Lord  Howick  moved  for  a  committee 
to  inquire  into  the  oanaes  of  it.  He  at- 
tacked Peel's  new  settlement  of  the  com 
laws  as  inadequate.  Gladstone  in  reply 
stated  tiiat  the  goTemment  were  not  pre- 
pared  to  abeadoa  tJie  prindple  of  the  aom 
law  while  protection  was  applied  to  o^nr 
artielee  of  oommeroe.  When  Charles  Fel- 
ham  ViUiers,  on  16  May,  moved  that  the 
com  laws  ^onld  be  repealed,  Gladstone  con- 
fined himself  to  the  piea  that  it  was  too  soon 
to  alter  the  elaborate  proviaions  of  the  year 
before.  On  11  May  Lord  Fits^rald,  pre- 
sident of  the  board  of  control,  died,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Lord  Ripon.  On  19  May  1643 
Gladstone  assumed  Kipon's  office  of  president 
of  the  board  of  trade,  and  took  bis  seat  in  the 
cabinet  for  the  first  time.  On  13  June  Lord 
John  Russell  again  moved  to  substitute  a 
fixed  duty  for  t£e  sliding  scale.  This  time 
Gladstone  enei^tically  protested  against  the 
unsettling  efiect  of  these  oonstant  proposals 
for  change,  and  Lord  John's  motion  was  de- 
ieated  by  a  majori^  of  ninety^nine. 

The  govetnment  was  Btmdilv  going  m 
the  dixeetion  of  fiee  trade.  Befors  the  end 
of  tiie  sesuon  Gladstone  took  another  step 
towards  it  by  carrying  a  bill  to  remove  the 
lestrictions  which  WT hitherto  impeded  the 
export  of  machinery.  In  1844,  as  president 
of  the  board  of  trade,  he  introduced  and 
carried  the  first  general  railway  bill,  which 
was  a  measure  of  great  importance.  It  pro- 
vided what  were  known  as  parliamentary 
trains  for  the  accommodation  of  the  poorer 
classes.  Tha  fares  charged  fn  third-class 
passengers  by  these  trains  were  not  to  ex- 
ceed a  peimy  a  mile,  the  trains  were  to  stop 
at  every  station,  and  the  speed  was  not  to  be 
lees  than  twelve  miles  an  nour. 

On  as  Jan.  1846,  a  few  days  before  the 
meetiBg  of  parliament,  GladirtMme  xwgned 


office  on  the  ground  that  the  government 
proposed  to  increase  £rom  9,0002.  to  89,000/. 
a  year  the  grant  to  Maynooth  Coll^  in 
miland  for  too  education  of  Roman  catholic 
priests;  to  make  the  grant  permanent  in- 
stead of  annual ;  and  to  make  the  board  of 
works  in  Ireland  liable  for  the  execution  of 
repairs  in  the  college.  Gladstcmefeltthatthis 
policy  was  iuecmsutent  with  the  i^nmples  of 
hie  book  on '  Church  and  State.*  becaaae  it  r^ 
cognised  the  right  and  duty  of  tne  govenunent 
to  support  more  reli^ons  than  one.  Most 
^Uticuuis  regarded  his  reasons  for  xeeignor> 
tion  as  inadequate,  and  Peel  did  all  he  could 
to  ksep  him  at  the  board  of  trade ;  but  Glad- 
atone  was  not  to  be  morei,  believi^  that 
bis  public  character  was  at  stake.  Having 
resigned,  however,  he  felt  himself  at  liberty 
to  support  Peel's  proposal,  arguing  that,  as 
grants  were  made  by  parliament  for  other 
religious  purposes  not  connected  with  the 
church  of  England,  it  was  unjust  to  exclude 
the  church  of  the  majority  in  Ireland,  The 
grant  to  Maynooth  was  ^rt  of  Feel's  general 
scheme  fiv  improving  nniversitT  education  in 
Ireland.  He  also  prc^oaed  the  fonndatimi 
of  un sectarian  institntions, which  Sir  Bohert 
Inglis  called  the  'godless  coll^fes.*  These 
also  Gladstone  defended,  on  the  grounds  of 
justice  to  Ireland  and  the  interests  of  higher 
education.  Before  he  resigned  Gladstone 
had  prepared  another  tariff,  atiU  further  re- 
ducing the  number  of  taxable  articles  im- 
ported from  abroad.  After  his  resignation 
he  employed  his  leisure  in  writing  a  very 
important  pamphlet,  which  he  camd  '  Be- 
rn arke  upon  recent  Commensal  Legislation ' 
(London,  1846,  6vo;  Srd  edit,  same  ^ear). 
This  tract  is  in  truth  a  ftee-trade  mamfesto 
and  is  historically  connected  with  the  great 
change  of  the  succeeding  year.  Gladstone 
a^es  that  it  should  be  the  first  duty  of  a 
sound  financier  to  encourage  the  growth  of 
commeroe  Iv^  removing  all  burdens  from  the 
materials  of  industry.  In  tiie  winter  of  this 
^ear  (184S)  Gladstone,  while  out  shooting, 
injured  the  first  finger  of  his  left  hand  so 
seriously  that  it  had  to  be  amputated. 

In  December  18i5  Peel  decided  upon  the 
total  and  immediate  repeal  of  the  com  laws. 
His  colleague,  Lord  Stanley,  withdrew  frotU 
the  government  on  learning  this  decifiion. 
Peel  thereupon  resigned;  but  Lord  John 
Russell,  who  was  now  wholly  committed  to 
&ee  trade,  was  unable  to  form  a  government, 
and  Peel  resumed  office  on  20  Dec.  At  the 
same  time  Gladstone  succeeded  Lord  Stan- 
ley as  secretary  <^  state  for  the  colonies. 
His  appointment  vacated  his  seat  for  New- 
ark, but  he  did  not  afkx  himself  for  re- 
election. The  Duke  of  Newoasde  wst  a 
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staunch  protectionut,  and  the  electors  of 
Newark  were  known  to  be  of  the  same  opinion 
as  the  duke.  Throughout  the  famous  and 
stirring  session  of  1846  Gladstone  was  a 
secietaijr  of  state  and  a  calun^  minister 
vithoat  a  seat  in  parliament.  He  did  not 
re-enter  the  House  of  Oommrau  till  after 
tiie  general  eledioa  of  1847.  On  26  June 
184o  the  bill  for  the-  repeal  of  the  corn  laws 
was  read  a  third  time  in  the  House  of  Lords 
and  passed.  On  the  same  night  the  second 
reading  of  the  Iri^  coercion  bill  was  r&- 
jeeted  m  the  House  of  Commons  b^  an  alli- 
ance of  whigs,  radicals,  and  protectionists. 
Bix  Robert  Feel  resigned,  and  Lord  John 
Russell  became  prime  minister.  G-ladstone 
retired  with  hie  chiel  Thenceforth  Feel's 
followers,  of  whom  Gladstone  was  one,  called 
themseWes,  and  were  called,  Feelitee ;  hut 
thej  were  not,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
term,  a  party.  They  were  a  proup  of  able 
and  high-minded  men  united  m  dcTOtitm  to 
Feel,  but  agreeing  tmly,  or  chiefly,  in  hos- 
tility to  protection. 

On  S3  July  1647  parliament  was  dissolved, 
ud  Gladsttme  was  brought  fbrward  as  a 
candidateforthenntTeTsityofOzford.  Hisop- 
ponent  was  Charles  Grey  Round,  an  extreme 
tor^andprotestant.  Gladstone's  address  was 
mainly  a  defenoe  of  his  vote  for  Maynooth. 
Sir  Robert  Inglis,  an  opponent  of  the  grant, 
who  had  sat  for  the  untTersity  since  he 
defeated  Feel  in  1820,  was  returned  at  the 
head  of  the  poll  with  1,700  votes.  Glad- 
stone came  second  with  907,  and  Round, 
the  defeated  candidate,  polled  824.  The 
whigs  obtained  a  majority  and  remained  in 
office.  One  of  Gladstone's  first  acts  in  the 
new  parliament  was  to  support  Lord  John 
^ssell's  resolution  that  th«  ynxua  minister's 
coUeague  in  the  representation  of  LcMidcoi, 
E^n  Rothsdiild,  who,  though  not  legally 
ineligible,  was  nnable,  as  a  Jew,  to  take  tlw 
urliamentarv-  oath '  on  the  true  futh  of  a 
Christian,'  might  omit  these  words.  Allud- 
ii^  to  a  previous  vote  which  he  had  ^ven 
amunst  tne  admission  of  Jews  to  mnmeipal 
office,  Gladstone  repeated  his  previous  argu- 
ment that  if  they  were  admitted  to  corpora- 
tions,  as  they  had  nnce  been,  it  was  illogical 
to  exclude  them  from  parliament  [see  Roxa- 
BOHiLV,  LioKBL  NaihanI  Li  1648,  on  the 
eveof  the  chartist  riBing,GladBtonewa88wom 
in  a  special  constable.  The  moat  memorable 
debate  of  the  parliament  (of  1847-52)  b^an 
on  24  June  1660.  It  was  memoiable  not 
only  fbr  the  hriUiaw^  of  the  speedies  de- 
livered in  it,  of  whioh  not  the  leut  brilliant 
was  Glad8t(me*8,  but  also  tm  the  fact  that 
it  was  the  last  in  which  Peel  took  part 
before  his  &tai  acddeot  of  29  June.  The 


subject  was  Lord  Palmerston's  quarrel  with 
the  Greek  government,  who  had  failed  to 
protect  Don  Faciflco  [q.  v.]  from  the  vio- 
lenoe  of  an  Athoiian  mob.  Lord  Falmer^ 
ston  defended  himself  in  a  speech  fire  hours 
long,  in  which  he  employed  the  celebrated 
phnse  'Oins  Bomanus  sum.'  QladstonCf 
taking  a  less  popular  line^  pointed  out  the 
dangers  of  Faunerston's  pcdicy,  and  defined 
a  Roman  citizen  as '  tlie  m^ber  of  a  privi- 
leged classy  enjoying,  by  the  exercise  of  force, 
rights  domed  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Ro^. 
buck's  motion  of  confidence  in  the  ^vem- 
ment  was,  however,  carried  by  a  majority  of 
forty-six. 

Feel  died  on  2  July  1860.  Next  day  Glad- 
stone seconded  the  proposal  to  adjourn  the 
House  of  Commons  as  a  mark  of  respect,  in  a 
brief  speeoh,  full  of  deep  feeling,  in  which  he 
quoted  the  noble  lines  from  '  Marmion '  on 
the  death  of  Fitt.  Feel,  he  said,  at  the  close 
of  his  own  life,  was  upcm  the  whole  the 
RKi^est  man  ha  ever  knew.  After  Feel's 
death  he  called  so  one  master;  but  the 
statesBum  to  whoa  he  most  attached  lum- 
seV  was  Lord  Aberdeen.  The  deatii  of  their 
chief  did  not  dissolve  the  Peelites,  who  con- 
tinued to  act  and  vote  twetber  on  most 
questiiHis,  if  not  on  all,  until  tii^  coalesced 
with  the  iriiigs  in  Lend  Aberdeen's  admiiu- 
stration. 

The  winter  of  1850-1  was  spent  by  Glad- 
stone at  Naples,  and  momentous  oonse- 
ouenoes  followed.  He  discovered  that 
Ferdinand  U,  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  had 
not  only  dissolved  the  constitution,  but  had 
confined  some  twenty  thousand  persons  as 
political  prisoners.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the 
late  opposition,  and  an  actual  m^ority  of  the 
late  chamber,  were  in  gaol.  One  stateunan 
in  particular,  Foerio,  was  seen  by  Gladstone 
himself,  chained  to  a  murderer,  and  suffering 
terrible  privations,  although  as  Gladstone 
said,  his  character  stood  as  high  as  that  of 
Lord  John  Russell  or  Lord  Lansdowne. 
M.oved  by  these  discoveries,  Gladstone  ad- 
dressed a  very  eloquent  and  extremely  in- 
dignant letter  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  in  which  he 
told  the  story  of  EingFerdinand's  cruelty  and 
atrodties  from  the  be^nning.  He  had  not 
selected  the  most  sympathetic  correspondent, 
for  Lord  Aberdeen,  in  his  forei^  policy,  had 
more  in  common  with  Mettemich  than  with 
Oavour.  The  letter  was  dated  7  April  1861, 
but  it  did  not  actually  appear  till  July.  The 
delay  was  due  to  Ijora  Aberdeen,  who 
eamestiT  entreated  Gladsfome  to  abstain 
from  puDlioatijHLOa  thegnmndthatitiranld 
render  more  difficult  the  task  of  procurinff 
release  f<a  these  ItiJian  patriots.  Lord 
Aberdeen^  good  fiuth  cannot  be  doubted. 
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and  even  hU  judgment  ihouId  not  be  lightly 
impugned;  bnt  Gladstone's  moral  indigna- 
tion was  not  to  be  restoained,  and  the  letter 
was  published.  It  was  followed  br  two 
others,  in  the  second  of  which  Qlaostone 

2 lied  exhaustively  and  conclnsirely  to  the 
cial  defence  put  icnward  hy  the  Neapolitan 
govenunent;  tnej  went  through  eleven  edi- 
tions in  1861,  xeaehed  s  fimrtoenth  edition 
in  186^  and  were  translatad  into  FVeneh 
and  Italian.  Lord  Palmerston,  who  on  this 
point,  and  perhaps  on  this  point  only,  en- 
tirelr  agreed  with  Gladstone,  sent  a  copy  of 
the  nnt  letter  to  the  British  reprBsentative 
at  every  court  in  Europe.  Gladstone's 
letters  ludoubtedly  contributed  to  the  ulti- 
mate independence  and  union  of  Italj.  But 
Lord  Aberdeen  was  so  far  justified  tluit  they 
did  not  immediately  procure  the  liberation 
of  the  captives,  and  it  was  Lord  Derby's 
government  who  obtuned  the  freedom  of 
Poerio  in  1862.  At  this  time  Gladstone  took 
the  trouble  to  translate  the  wh<de  of  Farini's 
'  Roman  State  from  1810  to  I860'  (London, 

4  vols.  1861-4). 

GHadstoae  tetamed  home  towards  the  end 
of  f<ebniary  1861,  in  the  middle  of  a  politi- 
eal  ends.  On  SO  Feb.  Locke  King's  pro- 
posal to  rednce  the  county  franchise  to  10£, 
at  which  it  stood  in  borough,  was  carried 
agunst  Uie  ministry  by  a  majority  of  nearly 
two  to  one.  Lord  John  Russell  thereupon  re- 
signed. Lord  Stanley,  for  whom  the  queen 
sent,deelined  to  take  office  until  Lord  John  had 
attemuted  a  conjunction  with  the  Feelites. 
The  Feelites  refused  to  join  him  because 
they  disapproved  of  the  ecclesiastical  titles 
bill,  whichLordJohn  had  already  introduced. 
Lord  Stanley  then  tried  to  obey  the  queen's 
commands,  and  approached  Gladstone  and 
Ixird  Canning,  another  Feelite.  They,  hoW" 
ever,  would  not  serve  under  a  protectionist, 
and  Lord  Stanley  gave  upthe  talsk  in  despair. 
Lord  John  returned  to  I}owning  Street  on 

5  Maieh,  and  proceeded  with  the  ecolesiae- 
tiesl  titles  tnll  in  a  modified  finm.  On 
14  Maidi  Gladstone  made  a  powerful  speech 
tfpitut  the  bill,  ui^ng  that  it  was  a  violfr- 
turn  of  religions  freedom,  and  that  the  act 
<rf  the  pope,  hmng  purely  s^ritnal,  was  one 
with  which  parUament  had  no  ooncem. 
Public  opinicm.  however,  was  strongly  &e 
other  way,  and  the  second  reading  was  carried 
by  438  votes  against  96.  The  bill,  strength- 
ened in  committee  by  tory  amendments, 
passed  both  houses  and  became  law.  But  it 
was  disregarded,  and,  twenty  years  after- 
wards, it  was  repealed  at  the  instance  of 
Gladstone  himself  (Russell,  p.  113). 

On  20  Feb.  1862  Lord  John  was  again 
defeated,  and  this  time  Lord  Stanley,  who 


had  become  Lord  Derby,8ucceededin  forming 
a  conservative  administration  without  re- 
course either  to  whtgs  or  to  Feelites.  Disraeli 
became  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and 
leader  of  the  Bouse  of  Oommons.  At  the 
end  of  the  session,  in  July,  parliament  was 
dissolved.  The  result  of  the  general  election 
was  the  return  of  316  liberab  (counting  the 
Irish),  S99  conservatives,  and  forty  Feelites. 
Gladstone  was  le-eleeted  for  Oxford,  though 
he  was  opposed  by  Dr.  Harsham,  wardm  of 
Merton.  The  conservative  calnnet  was 
saved  from  the  defeat  with  which  it  was 
threatened  on  Villiers'sfree  trade-resolutions 
by  Palmerston's  intervention  with  a  colour-' 
Ims  amendment.  Gladstone  strongly  sup- 
ported Uie  amendment  (which  was  carried 
by  a  majority  of  eighty),  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  in  accordance  with  the  well-known 
magnanimity  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  that 
it  would  give  protection  decent  burial. 
Disraeli's  first  budget  was,  however,  unfor- 
tunate. He  proposed  to  relieve  the  agricul- 
tural depression  oy  taking  off  half  the  duty 
on  mal^  and,  to  supply  the  deficiency,  by 
doubling  the  duty  on  inhaUted  houses, 
Disraeli  B  speedi  at  the  close  of  the  debate 

S roved  the  Mfliiuiing  of  the  long  oratorical 
nel  between  mm  and  Gladstone  that  only 
ended  in  Disraeli's  removal  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  later. 
Gladstone  replied  for  the  opposition.  The 
bulk  of  his  orgnment  was  entirely  financial, 
and  he  condemned  the  budget  because,  as' 
he  sud,  it '  consecrated  the  principle  of  a 
deficiency.*  He  proved  that  the  small  sut^ 
plus  for  which  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer estimated  was  not  a  real  one,  and 
that  therefore  his  whole  scheme  was  with-' 
out  solid  foundation.  On  a  division,  which 
was  taken  in  the  early  morning  of  17  Dec. 
1862,  the  government  were  leit  in  a  mino- 
rity of  nineteen.  Hie  same  day  Lord  Derby 
rested, 

'  JBngland,' Disraeli  had  said  in  his  speech, 
'  does  not  love  coalitions.'  She  was  now  to 
tay  one.  Lend  Aberdeen  became  prime 
minister,  and  constructed  a  mixed  cabinet  of 
whigs  and  Feelites,  with  one  radical,  Sir 
"Wimam  Moleswortn  [q.  v.]  Gladstone  be- 
came chancelhv  of  the  exchequer.  ac- 
ceptance of  office  of  course  vacated  his  seat, 
and  there  was  a  fierce  contest  at  Oxford, 
which  lasted  for  fifteen  davs.  Gladstone 
had  excited  the  animosity  of  a  clerical  fac- 
tion, led  by  Archdeacon  Denison[q.v.  Suppl.]], 
who,  five  years  before,  had  been  one  of  his 
strongest  supporters.  Their  candidate  was 
Dudley  Ferceval,  son  of  the  murdered  prime 
minister,  and  Gladstone's  majority  was  con- 
siderably reduced.   At  the  close  of  the  poll 
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the  numbera  were — for  Glidstone,  l|034i 
for  Perceval,  885. 

On  18  April.  1853  Gladstone  introduced 
his  first,  and  in  some  respects  his  greatest, 
budget.  But  before  he  did  so  he  had  pro- 
vided in  a  separate  measuie  for  reducing  the 
national  debt  by  eleTea  millions  and  a  half 
every  year.  This  momorable  budget  was 
uuiverMlly  admitted  to  be  a  masteniiece  of 
financial  genius,  worthy  of  Fed  or  Htt.  In 
introdumng  it  Qladatone  spoke  for  five  hours, 
and  for  felidty  of  phrase,  lucidity  of  arrange- 
ment, historical  interest,  and  lo^cal  cogency 
of  argument,  his  statement  has  never  been 
Butpassed.  The  leading  principles  of  his 
bn^^t  were  the  progressive  reduction  of 
the  income  tax,  and  the  extension  of  the 
legacy  duty,  under  the  name  of  succession 
duty,  to  reu  property.  It  was  estimated  to 
produce  an  annual  sum  of  2,000,000/.  The 
income  tax  was  to  remain  at,  seven^ence  in 
lie  pound  from  April  1863  to  Apnl  1855. 
From  April  1866  to  April  1857  it  was  to 
stand  at  sixpence ;  from  A^il  1867  to  A^l 
1800  it  was  to  be  fivepence,  after  which  it 
ma  to  be  entirely  extingiushed.  It  was 
extended  to  incomes  between  100/.  and 
160/.,  but  on  them  it  was  at  once  to  be 
oolcttlated  at  fivepence  in  the  pound.  It 
was  also,  for  the  first  time,  to  be  imposed  in 
Ireluid.  On  the  other  hand,  and  as  a  set-ofi*, 
the  debt  incurred  by  Ireland  at  the  time  of 
the  great  &mine,  six  years  before,  was  wiped 
out.  But  Ireland  was  a  loser  by  the  trans- 
action ;  for  while  the  interest  on  the  debt 
was  245,000/.,  the  Irish  income  tax  brought 
in  about  twice  as  much.  Gladstone's  triumph 
was  so  complete  that  no  efiective  resistance 
could  be  offered  to  his  main  proposals  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer 
Lytton  (afterwards  Lord  Lytton)  divided 
the  committee  against  the  continuance  of 
the  income  tax,  but  he  vu  beaten  by  a 
majority  of  seventy-one.  Among  the  otner 
proviuons  of  tJiis  budget  it  repealed  the 
aoap  tax,  reduced  the  tea  duty  by  gradual 
stages  to  a  shilling  in  the  pound,  and  took 
off  the  tax  on  more  than  a  hundred  minor 
articles  of  food.  Ad  originally  framed,  it 
lowered  the  adverUsemant  duty,  which  had 
been  a  heavy  burden  on  newspapOTs,  and  a 
great  check  to  their  multipncation,  from 
eighteenpenoe  to  sixpence.  But  in  the 
month  of  July,  mainly  at  the  instance  of 
Thomas  Milner-Gibson  [q.  v.},  the  duty  woe 
abolished  altogether,  in  spite  of  opposition 
from  the  government,  by  70  votes  against  61. 

This  budget  jiromised  to  be  the  heffinning 
of  a  new  financial  era,  which  would  carry 
out  uid  carry  furtlwr  tite  principle  of  free 
tmde.  But  Gladstone's  plana  were  seriously 


delayed,  though  not  ultimately  defeated,  by 
the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  war.  On  4  Oct. 
1853  Turkey  declared  war  against  Russia. 
On  the  12th  Gladstone  went  to  Manchester 
to  unveil  a  statue  of  Feel.  In  on  eloc^uent 
and  earnest  speech  he  described  Russia  as 
'  a  power  which  threatened  to  ovemde  all 
the  zest'  He  added,  in  language  which, 
thongh  conciliatory  in  fonn,  was  iu  substance 
ominous,  that  the  government  was  still 
anxious  to  maintain  the  peace  of  Europe, 
That  was  true  of  himseLF,  of  tjlie  prime 
minister,  and  of  perhaps  half  the  cabinet ; 
but  the  government  was  a  divided  one. 
Lord  Palmerston,  Lord  Stratford  de  Eed- 
clifie,  British  ambassador  at  Constantinople, 
and  Lord  Clarendon  treated  war  as  inevi- 
table. In  December  Palmerston  resigned. 
The  nominal  cause  was  Lord  John  Russell's 
persistence  in  attempting  to  introduce  a  re- 
form bill.  But  when  he  returned  to  office 
a  few  days  afterwards  the  British  fleet  was 
ordered  to  the  Black  Sea.  On  28  March 
1864  England  and  France  declared  war 
against  Bussia.  Gladstone,  who  as  a  cabi- 
net minister  was,  of  course,  jointly  respon- 
sible for  the  war,  always  maintained  that  it 
was  not  undertaken  on  behalf  of  Turk^, 
but  to  preserve  the  balance  of  powei^  to 
vindicate  the  public  law  of  Europe,  and^  to 
restrain  the  ambition  of  an  overweening 
autocrat. 

Meanwhile,  on  0  March,  when  war  was 
known  to  be  imminent,  though  it  had  not 
actually  begun,  Gladstone  introduced  his 
second  budtret.  It  was  very  difiierent  from 
the  first.  He  had  to  provide  for  an  expen- 
diture of  which  he  had  no  idea  in  the  spring 
of  1853.  But  he  declined  to  borrow.  He 
made  an  animated  protest  against  carrying 
on  war  by  means  of  louis,  which  he  sud 
had  nearly  mined  the  country  at  the  dose 
of  the  last  ceatnty.  His  proposal  was  to 
double  the  income  tax  for  half  the  year,  thus 
raising  it  from  sevenpence  to  fourteet^ence, 
and  to  collect  the  whole  of  the  increase  witlun 
the  first  six  months.  On  8  May,  however,  he 
was  obliged  to  introduce  a  supplementary 
budget,  and  to  double  the  tax  for  the  second 
half-year  too.  He  also  raised  the  duty  on 
spirits,  increased  the  malt  tax,  much  to  the 
djsguat  of  the  agriculturists,  and  made  a 
small  addition  to  the  duty  on  sugar.  He 
courageously  defended  these  proposals,  on 
the  double  ground  that  the  year  s  expenditure 
should  be  met  within  the  year,  and  that  all 
classes  of  the  nation  should  contribute  to  the 
cost  of  a  national  war.  Although  there  was 
a  good  de^  of  grumbling,  this  oudget  also 
passed  without  serious  difficulty. 

The  mnter  of  1864-6  was  one  of  unuanal 
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and  almost  tmmecedented  aeveiity  through- 
out Europe.  The  Bufferings  of  the  troops  in 
the  Crimea  were  terhble,  and  public  feeliDg 
rose  high  agunst  the  goTemmeut.  Roe- 
buck's motion  for  a  committee  inquiry, 
although  Qladstme  attacked  ikwiUi  great 
ene:^,  was  carried  by  the  enonnouc  majo- 
rity of  167  on  29  Jan.  18fi6»  and  Afascdeen's 
ministry  resigned. 

The  queen  sent  for  Lord  Derby ;  Palmer- 
ston,  Gfladstone,  and  Sidnejr  Herbert  were 
invited,  but  revised  to  join  hun.  KventuallT 
the  old  gorenunent  was  xMoustructed,  wiw 
Lord  Falmerston  as  premier  in  place  of  Lord 
Aberdeen.  Gladstone  lemsiiMd  for  a  few 
weeks  in  office.  On  23  Feb.,  however,  he 
resigned,  together  with  Sir  James  Qraham, 
HeriMrt,  and  Gardwell.  Their  reason  was 
that  P^merston  had  agreed  to  accept  Roe- 
buck's committee,  although  he  was  himself 
opposed  to  it,  and  had  given  them  an  assu:^' 
ance  that  1m  would  resist  it.  They  also  took 
the  line  that  the  committee,  which  inoluded 
no  member  of  the  government  was  uncon- 
stitutional, inaamudt  as  it  tenind  to  Tdiere 
thtt  execatiT9  of  a  leapansibility  which  be- 
longed only  to  mmisters  of  the  oiown. 

Lord  Palmeziton,  immediately  aftsr  the 
formation  of  his  government,  aent  Lord  John 
Kusaell  on  a  special  nussion  to  Vienna,  to 
negot  iate  terms  of  peace.  The  effort  iiuled ; 
but  from  that  time  Gladstone  ceased  to  de- 
fend the  war,  and  contended  that  its  ulti- 
mate objects  had  been  secured.  The  unfair 
pretensions  of  Russia  were  abated,  and  the 
destrucUon  of  her  preponderant  power  in  the 
Black  Sea  was  not  a  sufficient  ground  for 
continuing  the  stru^le.  On  SO  March  1866 
the  treaty  of  Paris,  which  terminated  the 
war,  was  signed,  and  on  6  May  Gladstone 
joined  in  the  general  congratulations  of  the 
BOTsmment  upon  the  establishment  of  an 
hooouiaUe  peace.  Bat  he  p(unted  out  that 
the  neutnlisation  of  the  Bladi  Sea  inTolved 
a  '  series  of  pi^isUs,'  and  no  <Hie  acquainted 
with  this  speech  can  have  been  surprised  at 
his  acquiescence  in  the  removal  of  that 
article  from  the  treaty  when  he  was  himself 
prime  minister  fifteen  years  afterwards. 

In  the  autumn  of  1863  Palmerston  deemed 
it  necessarv  to  punish  Ohina  for  an  allied 
insult  to  WB  British  flag,  and  he  sanotioued 
the  bombardment  of  Oanton.  Two  days  after 
the  opening  of  parliament  (cm  34  Feb.  1867) 
Oobden  moved  a  resolution  condemning  the 
bombardment  [see  Tbmplb,  Hehbx  John, 
VisoouHT  Palmbbsioh]'  He  was  supported 
by  Gladstone,  who,  true  to  the  principles  he 
had  laid  down  in  1840,  severely  denonnoed 
Palmerston's  high-handed  txaatawnt  of  a 
weak  nation.    The  government  ware  de- 


feated by  a  majority  of  sixteen  (8  March). 
Palmerston  at  once  djssoWed,  and  his  Ghinese 
policy  was  emphatically  endorsed  by  the 
nation.  His  principal  opponents,  including 
Oobden,  Bright,  MilnQp4ibson,  and  W.  J. 
Fox,  lost  thcoi  seats.  Gladstone  was  morB 
fortunate ;  the  nniTOEUty  Oxford  did  not 
pvt  him  to  the  t«nd)le  of  a  oonteat. 

In  the  first  session  of  the  new  puliament 
of  1867  Gladstone's  mun  effort  was  in  renst- 
anee  to  the  bill  for  establishing  the  divorce 
court.  He  opposed  it  with  greater  vigour 
and  psitiiuMiit^  than  he  displayed  in  resist- 
ing any  other  measure  before  or  afterwards. 
In  his  speech  upon  the  second  reading  he 
took  the  hi^  line  that  marriage  is  absolutely 
indissoluble,  and  that  no  human  authority 
could  set  aside  a  union  of  which  the  sanc- 
tion was  divine ;  divorce  was  inconsistent 
with  the  character  of  a  Christian  country. 
The  bill,  however,  was  carried  by  large  ma- 
jorities. While  it  was  in  committee  Glad- 
stone came  into  frequent  collision  with  the 
Bttomey-genQnl,  Sir  Richard  Bethell  {a.  v.] 
(aftennina  LwdWestbury),  who  had  waige 
of  it.  IntellectuBlly  the  comhatante  were 
weU  nurtdhed.  Gladstone  sajnorted  Dmm- 
moi^'s  amendment^  which  would  have  gnrco 
to  a  woman  the  ri^t  to  divorce  on  the  same 
terms  as  a  man.  But  this  proposition  was 
rejected  by  nearly  two  to  we.  The  only 
concesHon  which  Gladstone  extorted  from 
the  government  was  that  no  oleigyman 
should  be  compelled  to  oelebrate  the  mar- 
riage of  a  divorced  pweon.  Gladstone  and 
the  high  church  pctfty  always  maintained 
that  w»  measure  was  wrong  in  principle  and 
pernicious  in  its  consequences;  but  ne  fait 
that  to  repeal  it  was  out  of  the  questitm. 

In  Fel»uaiy  1858  Gladstone  supported  a 
hostile  amendment  to  Falmerston  s  bill  in- 
troduced after  the  Orsini  plot  to  make  con* 
spira^  to  murder  felony,  punishaUe  widi 
penal  aerritude,  instead  of  a  misdenwanonr, 
punishable  only  with  a  abort  tarn  of  im- 
prisonment. He  maintained  that  to  pass 
suchamea8ure,atsucha  time,  involved  moral 
complicity  with  the  repressive  acts  of  de- 
spotic monarchies.  The  amendment  was 
CBiried  by  a  m^orlty  of  nineteen,  and  on 
22  Feb.  Palmerston  announced  his  resigna^ 
tion.  The  queen  sent  for  Lord  Derby,  who 
again  applied  to  Gladstone.  Gladstone,  how- 
ever, renised  the  invitation,  and  a  purely 
conservative  government  was  again  formed. 
But  when  in  May  Lord  Ellenborough,  the 
president  of  the  board  of  control,  resigned, 
Lord  Derby  pressed  the  offioe  upon  Glad- 
stone, and  Disraeli  entnated  him  to  aooapt 
it.  If  he  had  complied  with  this  invitation 
he  would  have  been  the  last  prsaidmt  of 
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the  board  and  the  first  Becretaryof  Btate  for 
India.  Be  declined  it,  howerer,  and  tUs  was 
the  last  offer  he  received  from  the  tories. 

Gladstone  had  now  been  more  than  three 
years  ont  oi  office,  and  the  fruits  oi  his  com- 
parative luanre  u^eared  in  his '  StucUes  on 
Homer  and  the  B^uneric  age '  (Ozibrd,  8  vols. 
1868).  Although  Gladabme  never  attained, 
nor  deBerredj  t£e  same  oelebrity  as  a  writer 
which  he  enjoyed  as  an  orator,  he  was  in- 
defatigable with  his  pen,  and  liad  been  for 
some  Tears  a  pretty  r^tdar  contributor  to 
the  'Quarterly  BeTiew,'  as  he  became  lonff 
afterwards  to  the  'Contemporary  Review/ 
the '  Nineteenth  Century,'  and  other  periodi- 
cals. It  was  in  the  'Quarterly'  that  he 
first  wrote  on  the  subject  of  Homer,  being 
induced  to  do  so  by  the  deetructiTe  criticisms 
of  Lachmann  upon  the  inte^ty  of  Homer's 
text.  The  book  on  Homer  la  one  of  the  most 
eztraordinarr  that  have  ever  been  composed 
by  a  man  of  affiurs.  It  is  a  monument  of 
erudition,  of  eloquence,  of  literary  eriticism, 
oi'poetAc  taste,  sjid  of  speculaticHU  the  most 
ftntastie  in  which  a  stodent  oould  indulse. 
Gladstone  was  a  thorough  sdiolar  in  the 
old-fiuhioned  sense  of  the  term.  He  knew 
the  Greek  and  Latin  clashes  as  well  as  they 
conld  be  known  any  one  who  had  not  de- 
Toted  his  life  to  their  study — as  well  as 
Htt,  or  Fox,  or  Peel,  or  Macaulay,  or  Lord 
Derby.   In  his  accurate  and  minute  ao- 

JQluntance  with  Homer  he  was  unsurpassed, 
le  was  not,  however,  content  with  ex- 
pounding the  Homeric  poems.  He  made 
a  whole  series  of  assumptions,  and  from 
them  he  deduced  inferences  subtle  and 
unsubstantial.  He  assumed  that  Homer 
was  an  actual  person,  that  he  was  the 
sole  anthw  both  of  the  'Iliad'  and  of  the 
*  Odyssey,'  and  that  die  whole  text  of  those 
poems  IS  equally  ^uine.  He  put  into 
Hornet^  nund,  or  mto  the  minds  of  the 
ballad-mcmgers  who,  as  some  think,  are 
called  by  that  eoUective  Dam&  ideas  which 
were  utterly  alien  to  the  Greek  mind.  He 
saw  in  Zeua,  Poseidon,  and  Hades  an  ana- 
Iwue  of  the  Trinity.  He  connected  the 
Homeric  Ate  with  the  devil,  and  he  re- 
garded Apollo  as  a  '  representative  of  the 
Messianic  tradition  that  the  seed  of  the 
woman  should  crush  the  serpent's  head.' 
To  the  comparative  philologist,  to  the  scien- 
tific mythologist,  and  to  the  merely  secular 
scholar,  these  ideas  are  meaningless.  But 
the  work  remains  a  marvellous  example  of 
deep  and  even  sublime  meditation  upon  all 
that  is  contained  or  is  suggested  by  the 
greatest  epio  poems  of  the  world. 

It  was  said  to  be  partly  in  consequence 
of  this  ho(A,  and  or  the  entiuiuasm  for 


modem  Greece  expressed  in  it,  that,  in  No- 
vember 1868,  Sir  Edward  Lvtton,  secretary 
for  the  colonies,  entrusted  Gladstone  with  a 
fecial  mission  to  the  Ionian  Islands.  These 
seven  islands,  of  which  Corfu  is  the  chie^ 
had  bem  tmd«  a  British  protectorate  rinos 
the  p«u)e  ai  1816.  That  ther  were  well 
admmistered  was  not  denied^  but  th^  had 
a  strong  desire  for  union  with  Gheece,  and 
their  discontent  became  so  serious  that  the 
^vemment  felt  it  necessazy  to  make  inquiry 
mto  its  origin.  Gladstone  visited  the  ifr> 
lands,  and  md  his  best  to  discounge  the 
agitation  by  promising  them  a  larger  mea- 
sure of  self-govemment  under  Engush  rule. 
But  there  was  only  one  thing  they  wanted, 
and  a  proposal  for  incorporation  with  the 
Greek  kmgdom  vras  carried  unanimously  by 
the  legislative  assembly  at  Corfu.  Gladstone 
left  Corfu  on  19  Feb.  1869  and  duly  reported 
what  he  had  seen.  But  it  was  not  till  1664, 
when  King  Otho  abdicated  and  was  suc- 
ceeded 1^  ^'"B  QBftfge,  that  the  islaiida 
finally  became  Greek. 

On  88  Feb.  1869  Disraeli,  now  for  tlie 
second  time  chancellor  the  exchequor  and 
leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  brought 
in  his  first  reform  bill,  which  was  of  the 
mildest  possible  character.  It  extended  the 
10/.  franchise  from  boroughs  to  counties,  and 
it  introduced  the  first  form  of  the  lodger  vote. 
But  it  ignored  the  working  classes,  while 
it  proposed  some  new  and  tancy  franchises. 
On  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  (30  March) 
Lord  John  Bussell  proposed  a  hostile  amend- 
ment, against  which  Gladstone  spoke.  He 
did  not  approve  of  the  bill,  which  he  con- 
sidered totally  inadequate.  But  he  defended 
with  unexpected  vigour  the  muntenance  of 
pocket  borou^is,  imd  he  expressly  deslmed 
to  give  a  vote  which  might  have  tJie  e&et 
of  turning  out  Lord  Dervf*s  admiuistr^ion. 
His  advooaoy  of  the  goremment  was,  how- 
ever, nnsnccessfui  On  1  April  the  house 
divided,  and  tiie  second  reading  of  the  bill 
was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  thirty-nine. 
On  20  April  Lord  Derby  and  Disraeli  an- 
nounced tne  dissolution  of  pariiament.  The 
policy  of  this  dissolution  was  severely  criti- 
cised, and  Gladstone  was  among  the  critics. 
But  though  he  himself  was  sgain  returned 
without  opposition  for  Oxford,  the  govern- 
ment gained  a  consideraUe  number  of  seats. 
They  did  not,  however,  gain  enough.  The 
liberal  party,  after  the  election,  had  a  small 
but  a  sufficient  majority,  and  the^  all  agreed 
to  act  together.  The  new  parliament  met 
on  31  May,  tlie  queen's  speech  was  read  oa 
7  June,  and  a  vote  of  no  confidence  in  the 
government,  moved  as  an  amendment  to  the 
address  by  Lord  Hartington  (afterwarda 
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duke  of  Devonshire),  wu  carried  by  the 
narrow  majority  of  thirteen.  Gladstone 
voted  aUently  with  the  government. 

IWenpon  Palmerston  formed  an  admini- 
stration. He  offered  the  ohanoellorship  of 
the  ezoheqnw  to  OladLstonei  who  aco^»d 
it.  This  was  one  of  the  Btiaitnat  intndenta 
in  Gladstone's  career,  and  he  nit  the  neces- 
sity of  an  explanation.  Having  twice  voted 
in  favour  or  Lord  Derby's  government  he 
had  immediately  taken  service  with  Lord 
Derby's  rival  and  successm.  Not  bein^  able, 
as  a  univeiaitj  member,  to  address  hia  con- 
stituents, he  wrote  a  long  letter  on  the  sub- 
ject to  Dr.  Hawkins,  the  provost  of  OrieL 
No  one  could  accuse  him  of  being  an  office 
seeker;  he  had  three  times  refiued  office 
and  twice  resigned  it.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  he  felt  himself  to  be  the  man 
best  capable  of  managing  the  national 
finances,  which  were  by  no  means  in  a  satift* 
factoiT  state.  To  Dr,  Hawkins  he  pomted 
ont  rant  most  of  the  new  cabinet^  which 
contained  only  one  radical,  ITdneiwibson, 
were  the  men  with  whom  be  had  acted  in 
die  govenunent  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  But 
feeling  at  Oxford  was  much  excited  by  what 
appeared  to  be  his  permanent  enUstment  in 
the  liberal  ranks,  and  his  seat,  vacated  by  his 
aj^K^tment,  was  keenly  contested.  The 
tory  candidate  was  Lord  Ohandos  (after* 
wards  duke  of  Buckingham),  hnt  he  only 
polled  869  against  1,050  for  Gladstone. 

Gladstone's  first  official  dut^  in  1869  was 
to  introduce  the  budget,  which  had  been 
unduly  delayed  by  the  general  election.  He 
had  to  provide  for  a  deficit  of  nearly 
5,000,0007.  He  did  so  mainly  b;^  i^ising 
the  income  tax  from  fivepmoe  to  ninepence, 
the  -whole  of  the  increase  to  be  paid  in  the 
first  half  of  the  finandiJ  year. 

Qlsdstone  s  budget  next  year  (1860)  waa 
one  of  his  greatest  and  moat  memorable 
achievement.  It  had  been  preceded  by  the 
commercial  treatji  with  France,  which  Oob- 
den,  holding  no  official  position,  had,  under 
Gladstone's  superintendence,  condnded  in 
the  autumn  with  the  emperor  of  the  French. 
By  this  treaty,  wMch  was  to  last  for  ten 
years,  England  agreed  to  abolish  all  duties 
on  msnuuctured  goods  and  to  reduce  the 
duties  on  brandy  and  wine.  France  agreed 
to  lower  her  tanff  on  English  goods  and  to 
treat  England  on  the  footing  of  the  most 
favoured  nation.  In  his  budget  speech  of 
1660,  which  was  a  brilliant  success,  and  re- 
vived the  memories  of  1868,  Oladstcne  met 
the  arguments  of  those  who  said  that  a  eom- 
nerdu  treaty  was  an  abaud(miiiant  of  &ee 
trade.  He  showed  that  the  doties  abolished 
were  esaoitully  protective,  so  that  his  idieDie 


was  in  effect  the  completion  of  what  Peel 
had  b^un  in  1843,  and  continued  in  1846. 
The  redactions,  he  said,  would  have  been 
advantageous  to  this  country  even  if  France 
had  done  nothing,  and  the  eoneesuons  made 
by  France  rendered  them  doubly  profitable. 
Before  closing  that  part  of  his  great  speech 
which  dealt  with  the  treaty,  he  pud  an  elo- 
quent tribute  to  Cobden.  The  bndget  also 
made  forther  redactions  in  the  taxes  upon 
articles  of  food.  It  imposed  a  registration 
duty  of  a  penny  a  packet  upon  imported  and 
exported  goods,  and  a  duty  of  six  shillinn 

Xn  chiawy,  which  was  lai^Iy  used  in  the 
Iteration  of  cofiee.  An  excise  license  was 
granted  to  the  keepers  of  eating-houses, 
enabling  them,  for  the  first  time,  to  sell  beer 
and  wine  on  the  premises,  and  thns  afford- 
ing an  alternative  to  the  public-house.  The 
paper  duty  was  repealed.  The  income  tax 
was  raised  to  tenpeuce  upon  all  incomes  above 
150/.,  and  to  sevenpence  below  that  amount. 
To  iUnstrate  the  efiiBot  (tf  hit  proposals  in 
promoting  the  freedom  o(  commerce,  Glad- 
stone explaiiwd  that  while  in  1846  the 
number  at  articles  sulrieet  to  oostoms  duties 
was  1,168,  and  in  186S  460,  it  was  now 
brought  down  to  48.  The  first  opposlttrai 
to  this  historical  budget  was  raised  on 
no  Feb.,  when  Disraeli  moved  that  the  assent 
of  the  house  should  be  obtained  for  the 
treaty  before  they  discussed  the  items  of  the 
budget  Gladstone's  reply  was  chiefly 
founded  on  precedent,  especially  the  yro^ 
cedent  set  by  Pitt  in  1798.  The  majority 
for  'the  government  was  sixty-three.  The 
next  day  Oharles  Du  Cane  moved  an  amend- 
ment hostile  to  the  whole  principle  of  the 
financial  scheme.  But  this  was  defeated  by 
116.  and  with  one  exception  Uie  proposals 
of  toe  budget  were  now  safo.  TothebiUpo- 
viding  for  tiie  repeal  of  the  paper  dn^  a 
much  more  serious  resistanoe  was  offered. 
It  came  partly  from  the  manuftctarers  of 
paper  andparUy  from  the  proprietors  of  the 
more  expensive  journals^  who  were  afraid  of 
the  competition  which  it  would  encourage. 
But  the  second  reading  was  oazried  by  a 
majority  of  fifty-three,  and  the  House  rose 
for  the  faster  recess. 

On  16  April  Gladstone,  who  had  been 
elected  lord  rector  of  the  university  of 
Edinburgh,  delivered  an  address  on  the 
function  of  universities,  now  chiefly  inte- 
resting as  being  the  first  of  the  kind  which 
he  was  called  upon  to  give.  When  par  liar 
ment  met  agam  a^r  the  recess  a  very 
formidable  campaign  was  opoied  against  the 
paper  bill,  and  the  third  reading  was  carried 
only  by  a  majori^  of  nine.  In  a  letter 
to  the  queen,  for  vniidi  it  would  be  difficoU 
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to  find  a  precedent,  Lord  lUmenton,  who 
vas,  of  course,  as  much  nsjioiisabls  fiir  the 
bill  a«  Gladstona  himself,  intimated  that 

thiB  division  would  probably  encourage  the 
House  of  Lords  to  throw  it  out ;  uiat  if 
tfaej  did  so  thej  would  perform  a  public 
serrioe,  and  that  the  government  might  well 
submit  to  so  welcome  a  defeat.  Throughout 
Lord  Palmerston's  second  administration  a 
feeling  of  more  or  lees  active  hostility  pre- 
vailed between  himself  and  his  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer.  Bat,  though  Gladstone 
frequently  threatened  to  resign,  he  remained 
in  office  for  the  rest  of  Lord  Palmerston's 
life. 

On  21  May  Lord  OranviUe  moved  the 
second  reading  of  the  paper  bill  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  After  a  learned  argument 
from  Lord  Lyndhurst,  to  prove  tbAt  the 
lords  might  reject  thoogh  they  could  not 
ammd  a  money  bill,  and  a  personal  attack 
on  Gladstone  by  Lord  Berby,  o<»nbined 
with  effusive  compliments  to  liotd  Falmer- 
aton,  the  bill  was  thrown  out  by  a  m^ority 
of  eighty-nine.  On  26  May  Falmanton 
moved  for  a  committee  to  inquiro  into  the 
Iffivilegee  of  the  House  of  OommonB  and 
the  rights  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  matters 
of  taxati(m.  The  committee  having  sat  and 
drawn  up  a  purely  historical  report,  Palme> 
ston  moved,  on  5  July,  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions, carefully  framed  and  of  great  political 
value,  which  set  out  iu  effect  Uiat  the  grant 
of  supply  was  in  the  commons  alone.  Hia 
speech,  as  might  have  been  expected,  was 
a  mild  one,  and  advanced  UbonLla  com- 
plained that  he  had  practically  given  up  tlie 
case.  Bat  Gladstone  mads  amuida  iu  thur 
OTss  tat  the  defidentnes  of  Us  chiel  In 
tne  most  radical  speedi  that  he  had  yet 
made,  he  aflirmed  that  fbr  two  hundred 
yeara  the  lords  bad  never  ventured  to  retain 
a  tax  which  the  commons  had  remitted, 
and,  siUFwenng  Lord  Lyndhurst  by  implica- 
tion, he  pointed  out  tKat  it  was  not  in  the 
lords'  power  to  reject  money  bills,  and  the 
representatives  of  the  people  were  bound  to 
combat  their  claim  to  interfere  witib  taxation. 
In  significant  language  be  reserved  to  him- 
self the  right  oi  enforcing  the  commons' 
privilwes  not  by  words  but  by  action.  The 
vote  of  the  lords  was,  however,  decisive  for 
the  year.  In  the  month  of  July  it  became 
necessary  for  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
to  inovide  for  the  coat  of  the  Ghineee  e^io- 
dition  jointly  caizied  out  by  England  and 
France.  He  fbnnd  die  money  by  mcreasing 
the  ajniit  duties  one  shilling  a  gmlon. 

Gladstone's  budgets  were  the  greatest  and 
moet  popular  eventa  of  Palmerston's  second 
and  longer  adminiatiaticm.    Thay  azeited 


unparalleled  intmst  in  the  eonntiy,  and 
the  Homo  of  Oommona  waa  alwaya  crowded 
firam  floor  to  roof  when  Huj  came^  on. 
Disraeli,  who,  though  he  was  three  times 
chancellco:  of  the  exchequer,  never  became 
an  expert  financier,  could  make  no  head 
against  them,  albeit  his  parliamentary  genina 
was  never  more  fully  displayed  than  as 
leader  of  the  o^osition  in  tlie  parliament 
of  1859.  But  before  the  budget  of  1861 
Gladstone  intooduced  a  social  and  economic 
reform  which  has  proved  immensely  advan- 
tageous to  the  lower  and  middle  classes  of 
society.  This  was  the  post  office  savings 
bank  bill,  which  he  brought  in  on  8  Feb., 
and  which  became  law  without  serious 
difficulty.  Hitherto  small  savings  could 
only  be  mveated  on  the  security  of  govern- 
ment through  tiiB  savinn  banks,  which 
were  six  hundred  in  number,  and  open  for 
but  a  fsw  hours  in  the  day.  The  bill 
enabled  them  to  be  invested  through  the 
postal  and  money  order  offices,  of  which 
there  were  then  between  two  and  three 
thousand^  and  which  were  open  from  morn- 
ing till  night.  The  rate  of  interest  was  two 
and  a  half  per  cent.,  which  was  quite  suffi- 
cient for  the  purpose;  and  the  success  of  the 
measure  was  immediate  and  complete. 

On  16  April  1861  Gladstone  introduced  his 
budget  for  the  year  in  a  speech  which  iras 
pronounced  by  some  impartial  critics  to  be 
the  finest  he  had  yet  delivered.  He  took 
off  the  penny  which  he  had  put  on  the 
income  tax  the  year  before.  He  again  pro- 
posed the  repeal  ol  the  paper  duty.  As  for 
the  income  tax,  he  declared  that  it  dreaded 
eBtiidy  upon  uie  national  mpenditnre.  If 
the  country  would  beeontwit  tobegovoned 
at  the  cost  of  60,000,0001.,  the^  mi^t  ^ 
rid  of  the  tax.  If  they  pernsted  in  spuiding 
70fi(X>flO0Lt  it  was  impossible  for  them  to 
dispense  with  it.  The  repeal  of  the  paper 
duty  was  once  more  vigor<iusly  oj^Kwed,  and 
Thomas  Berry  Hoe^U,  supported  by  the 
whole  of  the  conservative  party,  moved  that 
the  tea  duty  should  be  abolished  instead. 
The  motion  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of 
eighteen ;  but  the  conservatives  made  a  good 
d^  of  play  with  the  cr^  of  tea  before  paper. 
Gladstone  nad  been  subjected  to  some  ridi- 
cule for  his  defeat  by  the  House  of  Lords  in 
the  previous  year.  But  it  now  became  appa^ 
rent  that  he  knew  well  what  he  was  about 
when  he  reeerred  to  himself  in  1860  the 
right  of  asserting  by  action  the  privil^ua 
of  the  commons.  By  a  bold  and  practical 
innovation,  which  has  unoe  been  the  rule 
of  pariiament,  he  included  all  the  taxes  in 
one  bilL  1^  biU,  being  a  money  bill,  could 
not  be  amended  by  the  lordSf  who  were 
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therefore  reduced  to  the  altemative  either  of 
uesptinp  it  as  it  stood,  or  of  reftumg  to 
ooBCur  in  anj  pnnririon  fat  the  pabUc  sei^ 
lice  of  tiu  year.  This  muterlT  etroke  boo- 
eeeded.  Althoi^  the  xemoral  of  ihe  tax 
■was  finally  carried  in  the  Hoose  of  Com- 
mons by  the  small  majority  of  fifteen,  the 
lords  did  not  renture  to  interfere,  and  on 
7  June  they  adopted  withont  a  division  the 
customs  and  inland  rerenne  bill,  which  in- 
cluded the  abolition  of  ibe  paper  duty. 
From  this  time  date  the  cheap  press  and  the 
publication  of  penny  or  halfpenny  papers. 

The  excessive  expenditure  of  which  Glad- 
stone complained  was  mainly  due  to  the 
lar^  sums  which  Lord  Falmerston  de- 
manded for  the  fortification  of  the  coasts 
and  of  thft  seaports.  Against  these  heavr 
gruits  Gladstone  more  than  once  protested, 
and  Mb  piEOtesta  went  to  the  verge  of  resig- 
nation. He  wxeed  rather  wi&  Cobden 
than  with  his  cuef ;  and  when  die  subject 
was  under  discussion  his  absence  from  the 
house  was  observed. 

The  budget  of  1863,  introduced  on  S  April, 
was  comparatively  prosaic.  The  civil  war 
in  Amoica  and  a  succession  of  bad  h  wests 
had  interfered  with  the  growth  of  the 
revenue,  and  no  great  remission  of  taxation 
waspossible.  Oudstone,  however,  repealed 
the  hop  duty,  a  very  unpopular  impost,  and 
substituted  for  it  a  readjustment  of  brewers' 
licenses,  which  made  the  laiger  brewers  pay 
more,  and  the  smaller  brewers  pay  less.  He 
also  modified  the  scale  of  the  wine  duties, 
giving  a  further  advantage  to  the  light  as 
against  the  strong  sorts  of  wine.  It  is  to 
this  bn^t  and  to  the  budget  of  1600  that 
is  dae  tha  name  of  *  Gladstone  elaiet.*  To 
Hub  bndget  there  was  little  opposition. 

An  nnfbrtonate  utterance,  in  some  re- 
spects the  most  unfortunate  of  Gladstone's 
hfe,  was  made  in  a  speech  at  Newcastle  on 
7  Oet.  He  then  sua  that  Je&rson  Davis, 
leader  of  the  confederate  rebellion,  had 
made  an  army,  had  made  a  navy,  and,  what 
was  more,  had  made  a  nation.  He  also 
expressed  his  opinion  that  the  reunion  of 
the  north  and  the  south,  as  a  result  of  the 
war,  was  impossible.  These  views  were 
held  at  the  time  by  the  vast  majority  of  the 
upper  and  middle  classes  in  England,  though 
the  working  classes,  who  su^red  most  by 
the  war,  never  subscribed  to  them.  The 
prophet^,  however  mistaken,  was  repeated 
in  even  stronger  temu  \y  both  Lord  Bn»- 
aoll  and  Lord  Derlnr  in  the  following  year. 
It  has  to  be  remembered  that  the  war  was 
not  ostensibly  begun  for  the  extinction 
of  slavery,  hut  for  the  nuuntenance  of  the 
nnimt,  and  that  eren  Linooln  declared  h!™- 


self  at  the  outset  to  be  no  abolitionist.  But 
it  was  really  against  slavery  that  the  troops 
of  the  north  fought;  and  in  1667  Gladstcme 
had  the  Manliness  to  avow  that  he  had  en- 
tirely misunderstood  the  real  nature  of  the 
struggle. 

On  16  April  1868  Gladstone,  for  the  first 
time,  supported  the  burials  bill,  then  in  the 
hands  of  Sir  Morton  Peto  [q.  v.],  which  pro- 
posed to  give  dissenters  the  right  of  being 
buried  with  their  own  ceremonies  in  the 
parish  chnTchyaTds[se6  Mobqait,  3ib  Obobgb 
OsBOBira,  SuppL]  The  next  day,  16  April, 
Gladstone  brought  in  his  annual  budget. 
There  was  a  la^  surplus,  and  Gladstone 
was  enabled  to  tatce  twopence  o£Fthe  income 
tax,  reducing  it  to  sevenpenee  in  the  pound ; 
he  also  raised  the  limit  oi  partial  exemption 
from  incomes  of  IGOl.  to  incomes  of  200/.  a 
year,  and  he  abolished  the  penny  a  packet 
duty  on  r^fistration,  whidihe  had  himself 
imposed  in  1860,  but  which  had  ^tnred  a 
failure;  he  also  lowered  the  tea  duty  from 
seventeenpence  to  a  shiUiiw.  So  &r  ^ 
budget  encountered  no  o|^>0Bition,  thou^  a 
proposal  to  license  dabe  was  withdrawn. 
Bat  another  proposal,  to  remove  the  exemp- 
tion from  income^  tax  enjoyed  by  charitabia 
endowments,  excited  a  ^unons  controversy. 
On  4  May  Gladstone  received  the  largest  de- 
putation which  had  ever  waited  on  a  minister. 
It  was  headed  by  the  Duke  of  Ounbriij^, 
and  attended  by  both  the  archbishops  as 
well  as  by  many  bishops,  olei^iTmen,  and 
philanthropic  laymen.  Gladstone  declined 
to  argue  the  matter  with  them,  and  reserved 
what  he  had  to  say  for  the  House  of  Commons 
the  same  evening.  Upon  that  ooeasion  he 
delivered  what  has  been  described  by  com- 
petent judges  as  the  most  eonvineing  piece  of 
abstract  a^ment  ever  addressed  to  a  legis- 
lative assembly.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
exemption  was  not  really  given  to  chuitiee, 
but  to  charitabiB  beouests,  which,  as  ^ey 
did  not  take  effect  till  after  the  death  of  the 
teBtator,were  not  really  charity  at  all.  Every 
penny  given  by  a  man  to  charitable  objects 
m  his  lifetime,  though  it  might  involve  not 
only  generosity  but  privation,  was  taxed  to 
the  uttermost.  He  asked  whether  it  was 
right  and  just  that  parliament  should  spe- 
cially favour  wills  which  might  endow  a 
diantable  institution  and  leave  the  testator's 
funily  destitute ;  he  asserted  that  an  exemp- 
tion from  a  tax  was  a  grant  of  public  money, 
ud  he  denied  the  mml  right  of  parliament 
to  grant  money  without  retaining  coutand  of 
it.  No  Berioufl  attemptwas  made  to  answer 
this  speech.  But  it  had  no  effect  upon  the 
house;  no  independent  member  on  either 
side  supported  the  ciianceUor  of  the  ez- 
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chequer,  the  goTermnent  declined  to  make 
it  a  question  of  confidence,  and  the  propoeal 
VM  withdrawn.  On  2  July,  Gladstone, 
speaking  this  time  with  the  mil  authority 
<u  the  govemment  and  supported  by  Disraeh, 
suffered  an  overwhelming  defeat.  His  pro- 
posal to  purchase  the  bnudings  used  for  the 
exhibition  of  1862  for  106.00(M.  was  ngected 
by  287  votes  against  131.  ItwuiqqMrently 
remrded  as  a  courtiob. 

In  the  course  of'^this  year  (1863)  Glad- 
stone brought  out,  wiUi  Lord  Lyttelton,  a 
joint  volume  of  '  Translations '  (new  edit. 
1863).  Gladstone's  wen  from  QnA,  Latin, 
Italiut,  and  Genoan,  into  Knglish,  as  well 
as  from  English  into  Greek  aad  Lann.  Tba 
best  <^  his  elasMcal  translations  is  from  the 
battle  piece  in  the  fourth  book  of  the '  Iliad.' 
But  the  best  in  the  whole  book  is  bis  spirited 
rendering  into  Eneliah  of  Mannmi's  ode  on 
the  death  of  Napoleon.  The  most  popular, 
however,  is  his  version,  in  rhyming  Latin, 
of  Toplady's  famous  hymn,  'Bock  of  Ages.' 

The  budget  of  1864  was  introduced  on 
7  April ;  the  surplus  was  two  milllona  and  a 
bal^  With  this  Gladstone  reduced  the 
sugar  duties  br  a  sum  of  1,700,000/.,  and 
further  lowered  the  income  tax  from  seven- 
pence  to  sixpence.  He  also  made  a  email 
concession  to  the  agricultural  interest,  ex- 
empting from  duty  malt  employed  in  feed- 
ing cattle.  The  principal  measure  of  the 
year,  bendas  tihs  budget,  was  a  hill  for  pro- 
viding govnnment  annuities  and  govern- 
ment insurance  through  the  post  office  sav- 
ings banks.  The  bill  was  severely  criticiaed ; 
but  Gladstone  saved  it  by  consenting  to  lay 
it  before  a  select  committee,  which  reported 
favourably  upon  it,  and  it  passed  into  law. 

When  on  11  May  (Sir)  Edward  Bainea 
[q.  V.  SuppL]  moved  the  second  reading  of 
his  reform  bul,  which  lowered  the  francfiise 
from  101.  to  6/,,  Gladstone  gave  the  bill  his 

Sowerful  support.  This  was  the  most  &ankly 
emocratic  speech  he  had  yet  made.  He 
pointed  out  that  only  one  fiftieth  of  the 
working  classes  had  votes.  He  clumed  the 
right  of  every  man,  not  disqualified,  to  come 
within  the  pcde  of  the  oonstitutiou,  and  he 
8tti«d  that  the  burden  of  proof  rested  with 
those  who  denied  any  man's  right  to  vote. 
He  implored  the  house  not  to  wait  tat  a^ta- 
tion  before  Uiey  widened  the  suffirage,  and 
he  apfiealed  to  the  fortitude  of  the  opora- 
Uree  in  tlie  I^ancashire  famine  as  a  proof 
that  they  were  eminently  qualified  to  dis- 
charge all  the  duties  of  citizens.  The  ulti- 
mate efiect  of  this  spirited  declaration  was 
immense ;  but  at  the  moment  the  house  re- 
fused, by  272  votes  against  6^  to  read  the 
bill  a  second  time. 


On  28  March  1866  Gladstone  declined  on 
behalf  of  Uie  cabinet  to  accept  L.  L.  Dill- 
wyn's  motion  declaring  that  the  position  of 
the  Irish  church  was  unsatisfactory,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  inopportune.  He  fiiUy 
admitted  that  the  Irish  church  was  what 
DiUwyn  described  it.  Establishments,  he 
sud,  were  meant  for  the  whole  nation,  but 
barely  one  eighth  of  the  Irish  people  be- 
longed to  the  established  church.  But  the 
great  difficulty  was  the  disposal  of  the  en- 
dowments, which  the  Roman  catholics  had 
no  desire  to  share.  The  motion  came  to 
nothing;  the  debate  was  acyoumed  and  not 
resumed. 

On  S7  April  1866  Gladstone  iutrodiued 
his  budget,  and  triumphantly  pointed  to  a 
considerable  decrease  in  the  national  expen- 
diture. Reviewing  the  commercial  legisla- 
tion of  that  long  parliament,  he  pud  ones 
more  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the  public  ser- 
vices of  Cobden,  who  had  died  a  few  weeks 
before.  He  announced  a  snntlus  of  four 
millions,  with  which  he  lowered  the  duty  on 
tea  from  a  shilling  to  sixpence  in  the  pound, 
and  the  income  tax  from  sixpence  to  four- 
pence,  which  he  declared  to  be  its  proper 
rate  in  time  of  peace.  The  question  whether 
it  should  be  retained  at  aU  he  left  to  the 
new  parliament.  He  rednced  the  tax  on 
fire  insurance  by  one  half.  On  the  other 
hand  he  refiueol  in  qute  of  a  aubaequent 
defeat,  to  aboliah  the  dut^  on  the  ou^- 
oates  of  attom^s  and  aoUottots. 

On  14  June  Mr.  (later  Viscount^  Gosdieit 
moved  the  seoond  reading  of  a  bill  remov- 
ing theological  tests  for  university  degrees. 
Gladstone  opposed  the  bill  in  a  speech  which 
offended  many  of  his  liberal  admirers.  He 
said  that  he  would  be  no  party  to  se^ar&ting 
education  from  religion,  and  he  praised  the 
wisdom  of  the  denominational  system.  The 
academic  liberals  complained  that  their 
leader  had  tamed  round  and  fired  in  their 
faces. 

In  Julv  1865  parliament  was  dissolved. 
The  result  of  the  general  election,  which 
excited  little  interest,  was  the  return  of  867 
Uberala  and  390  conservatives.  This  waa  a 
liberal  ^ain  of  forty-eight  votes  on  a  diviuon. 
The  dutif  event  m  the  elections  was  Glad- 
stone's defeat  at  Oxford.  The  nomination 
tot^  place  on  13  July,  and  the  poll,  under 
an  act  pused  the  year  before,  lasted  for  five 
days.  TThe  same  act  also  ulowed,  for  tbe 
first  time,  tiie  use  of  voting  papers,  which 
could  be  sent  hy  post,  and  thus,  by  increas- 
ing the  practicu  power  of  the  non^eudents, 
contributed  to  Gladstone'sdefeat.  History  col- 
league, Sir  William  Heathcote,  wasvirtiially 
nno^iosed.    But  the  tones  ran  a  second 
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candidate^  Hr.  Gathonie-Hudy  (afterwaids 
Lord  Oranbirook).  On  18  July  toe  nnmberg 
vere  dedared  as  ibUowB:  Heathcote,  8,236; 
Hazd;^^,  1,004;  GladBton&  1,724;  bemg  a 
migoTity  for  Hardy  orer  Qlaoatone  of  180. 
Oladatone  had  a  m^ority  among  the  resi- 
dent members  of  the  nniversity,  and  even 
among  the  heads  of  houses.  Of  the  pro- 
fessors, twenty-four  voted  for  him,  and  only 
ten  i^inat  hun.  Bishop  Wilbetforce  used 
all  his  influence  in  support  of  his  old  firiend, 
who  received  the  su&ages  not  only  ot 
Jowett  and  Fattison  but  of  Keble  and 
Pusey.  On  17  JuIti  the  day  before  the  de- 
claration of  the  poll  at  Oxford,  Gladstone 
had  been  nominated  &r  South  Lancashire. 
Ob  the  18th  he  wrote  a  dignified  &reweUto 
the  oniTeraity,  and  on  the  same  day  amved 
at  ManoheetOTtWhere  he  adtbraeeeda  crowded 
meeUiu;  in  theFree  Trade  HalL  He  described 
himsw  as  '  onmuzxled,'  and  intimated  that 
A  serions  check  to  his  liberal  developmenU 
had  been  taken  away.  There  was,  however, 
another  which  was  soon  to  follow  it.  On 
18  Oct.  Palmerston  died.  Gladstone,  who 
had  on  39  July  been  returned  for  South 
Lancashire  below  two  conservatives,  at  once 
wrote  to  Lord  Russell,  and  offered,  in  the 
event  of  the  queen  sending  for  him,  to  con- 
tinue in  office  as  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, with  or  without  the  lead  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  now  vacant  by  Palmer- 
eton's  death.  The  queen  sent  for  Lord 
Bussell,  who  became  prime  minister,  and  re- 
queued Gladstone  to  lead  the  house  in  his 
^esent  office.  The  lelatiou  between  Glad- 
atone  and  Bnsaell  were  extr«nelT  cordial, 
whereu  Falmenton  had  more  than  onM 
wtittea  to  the  queen  about  his  ohaneellor  trf 
the  azoheqner  in  terms  of  saxcutio  cennir^ 
vhioh  would  have  been  unusually  stomg  if 
applied  to  a  political  opponent. 

The  first  duty  of  the  new  parliament^ 
after  suspending  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  in 
Ireland  to  ^vide  against  the  first  appear- 
ance of  fenianism,  and  passing  a  bill  to 
authorise  the  compulsory  slaughter  of  cattle 
as  a  protection  against  the  rinderpest,  was 
to  deal  with  reform.  On  12  March  1866 
Gladstone  introduced  the  government's  re- 
form bill  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
bill  reduced  the  franchise  in  counties  from 
n  propertv  qualification  of  60/.  to  one  of  19/., 
and  uie  borough  iiranchise  from  10/.  to  7L 
It  gare  votes  to  compound  householders, 
whose  xatei  were  mminally  paid  by  the 
landlords,  and  to  every  man  who,  f»  two 
years,  had  had  SOL  in  a  saTings  bank.  A 
vehement  oppoution  to  the  hill  was  at  once 
declared  from  the  liberal  as  well  as  the  con- 
•erratiTB  ude  of  the  house,    The  most 


eloquent  and  powerful  of  its  liberal  oppc^ 
nmts  was  Booert  Lowe  (afterwurds  Lord 
Sherbrooke)  [Q'T.]  The  second  reading  was 
postponed  tiu  after  Easter,  and  during  the 
recess,  on  6  April,  Gladstone  made  an  im- 
portant speech  at  a  liberal  dinner  in  liver- 
pool,  declaring  that  in  no  circumstances 
would  the  hill  M  withdrawn.  On  12  April 
he  moved  the  second  reading,  and  took 
occasion  to  point  out  that  Ute  working 
classes,  who  hod  less  share  in  the  re^presen- 
tatiou  than  they  had  before  the  great  Reform 
Act,  paid  five  twelfths  of  the  taxes.  He 
ridiculed  the  idea  that  they  would  all  vote 
together  as  a  class,  a  prediction  which  was 
amply  fulfilled.  The  debate  lasted  for  eight 
nightSf  and  closed  with  a  reply  ficom  Gud- 
itone.  Rising  at  one  in  the  morning,  he 
reviewed  the  whole  course  of  the  debate, 
directing  himself  more  especially  to  Lowe's 
arguments.  His  speech  was  a  mastwpiece 
of  classical  eloquence,  freely  adorned  and 
illustrated  by  those  rich  Virgilian  hexameters 
with  whichj  like  Lowe,  he  delighted  to  sea- 
son his  parliamraitary  oratory.  Contrasting 
himself  with  Lord  Russell,  a  lifelong  re- 
former, he  admitted  the  tardiness  of  his  own 
conversion,  and  thanked  the  liberal  party 
for  accepting  him  as  leader.  His  speech  was, 
in  fact,  far  too  great  for  the  bill.  But  he 
concluded  with  a  prophecy,  fulfilled  more 
speedily  than  even  he  could  have  antici- 
pated, that  time  was  on  his  side ;  that  the 
great  social  forces,  which  the  tumult  of  de- 
bate could  neither  impede  nor  disturb,  were 
&[htingfoEhim,  and  would  end  in  a  eertun 
if  not  distant  victory.  As  soon  as  he  sat 
down  the  house  divided.  The  government 
secured  a  hare  majority  of  five. 

Before  the  house  went  into  committee  on 
the  bill,  and  amidst  a  fever  of  public  excitfr- 
ment,  Gladstone  on  S  May  produced  his 
budget.  The  surplus  was  nearly  a  million 
and  a  half.  With  it  be  repealed  the  duty 
on  timber  and  the  pep^r  duty,  and  reduced 
the  duty  on  bottled  wme  to  the  same  level 
as  that  on  wine  in  casks.  He  also  lowered 
the  tax  on  cabs  and  omnibiises  from  a  penny 
to  a  farthing  a  mile.  He  announced  that 
commercial  treaties,  on  the  model  of  the 
treaty  with  France,  had  been  concluded 
with  Belgium,  with  the  German  ZoUverein, 
and  with  Austria.  He  then  turned  to  the 
subject  of  the  national  debt,  and  pleaded 
euneatly  fbr  the  importance  of  making  a 
mm  serious  effint  towards  paying  it  off. 
Ha  vanied  the  country  that  this  supply  of 
coal  would  probably  be  exhausted  In  a  hun- 
dred years,  and  that  the  consequent  dimi- 
nution of  productive  power  would  be  euw- 
mous.    This  prediction,  though  supported 
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in  delnte  by  John  Stuart  Mill,  was  gene- 
rally regarded  as  fantastic.  Bat  it  was 
xsTived  some  years  afterwards  by  W.  S. 
Jevona,  its  real  originator,  and  it  cannot  be 
Baid  to  have  been  refuted.  He  then  pro- 
pounded a  scheme  by  which,  beginning  with 
a  sum  of  half  a  million  a  year,  debt  to  the 
amount  of  fifty  millions  would  have  been 
extinguished  by  1906.  But  he  did  not  re- 
main m  office  long  enough  to  carry  this  plan 
into  effect.  On  7  May  Gladstone  fulfilled 
bis  promise  to  the  bouse  by  bringing  in  a 
redistribution  InU.  By  grouping  Uie  smidl 
boroughs  and  taking  away  one  member  each 
from  aeveral  of  them,  he  obtuned  fort^-nine 
seats,  whichj  wttiiout  altering  the  number 
of  the  house,  he  distributed  amon^  the  larger 
towns^  the  more  populous  divisions  of 
eonuties,  Scotland,  and  the  university  of 
London.  On  14  May  the  biU  was  unani- 
mously read  a  second  time.  On  the  38th, 
which  had  been  fixed  for  the  committee  of 
the  reform  bill,  the  serious  troubles  of  the 
government  began.  Sir  Kainald  Enightley 
(afterwards  Lord  Knightly)  carried  against 
ministers,  by  a  majority  of  ten,  an  instruo- 
tion  to  include  in  the  bill  provisions  for 
dealing  with  bribery.  (Sir)  Arthur  Hayter 
then  moved  an  amendment  against  the  sts- 
tem  of  grouping  in  the  redistribution  bill ; 
but  Gladstone,  afbn  a  protest  against  ob- 
struction, declared  that  he  did  not  regard 
the  principle  of  grouping  as  vital,  and  the 
amendment  was  not  preesed.  Then  eame 
the  tng  of  war.  Lord  Dunkellin  moved  to 
substitute  rating  for  rental  as  a  qualification 
for  the  franchise.  Gladstone  opposed  this 
on  the  double  ground  that  it  would  give  the 
assessors  of  rates  control  over  the  suffirsge, 
and  that  it  would  much  diminish  the  number 
of  new  voters.  But  on  18  June  the  amend- 
ment was  carried  by  a  majority  of  eleven, 
and  on  the  l^h  Lord  Russell's  government 
resigned.  The  queen  was  unwiUlng  to  ao* 
cept  their  resignation.  Ministers,  however, 
succeeded  in  overcoming  her  maieaW's 
eeruples,  and  on  36  June  Gladstone  detended 
in  the  House  of  Commons  the  course  which 
they  had  taken.  His  reasons  were  mainly 
two.  He  said  that  the  only  alternative  to 
reugnation  was  the  frank  acceptance  of  the 
•moidment,  and  timt  the  eabmet  had  en- 
tirely &Ued  to  find  any  practicable  means 
of  eanying  it  out.  He  further  stated  that 
the  present  reform  bill,  as  originally  drawn, 
was  smaller  than  the  bill  of  I860,  and  that 
the  government  could  not  consent  to  any 
further  diminution  of  it. 

The  queen  sent  for  Lord  Derby,  who  be- 
came for  the  third  time  prime  minister,  with 
Disraeli  once  more  dumcellor  of  the  ez- 


cheqner  and  leader  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, Meanwhile  the  popalar  enthusiasm 
for  reform  had  become  intense.  On  27  June 
ten  thousand  Londoners  assembled  in  Tra- 
falgar Square  and  marched  in  procession  to 
Gladstone's  house.  Gladstone  nimaelf  was 
not  at  home ;  but  Mrs.  Gladstone,  in  respimse 
to  calls,  appeared  on  the  balcony,  and  there 
was  tumultuous  cheering.  On  23  July  a 
great  procession  of  reformers  marched  to 
Hyde  Park.  The  polii^,  by  direction  from 
the  home  office,  cloKd  the  gates  [see  Wal- 
nu,  SnHOis  Hoiuno].  But  the  crowd 
broke  down  the  r^Ungs  and  entered  tlw 
paik  in  triumph.  Both  Lord  Derby  and  Di^ 
raeli,  having  taken  office,  calmly  declared 
that  they  had  never  been  opposed  to  the 
principle  of  reform,  and  that  they  had  jnst  a» 
good  a  rif^t  to  deal  with  it  as  their  political 
opponents.  Gladstone  replied,  at  Salisbury, 
saying  that  he  would  give  an  impartial 
consideration  to  any  plan  they  might  pro- 
pose. Little  surprise  was  therefore  felt  mien 
a  paragraph  in  the  queen's  speech  for  1867 
announoed  another  reform  bill.  Before  in- 
troducing their  bill  the  government  pro- 
posed colourless  resolutions,  which  did  not 
satisfy  the  public  curiosity. 

On  the  loth  Disraeli  introduced  the  tnll, 
which  went  much  fUrther  than  the  resolu- 
tions. Every  ratepaying  households  was 
now  to  have  a  vote.  GlMstone  at  once  pro- 
tested against  the  principle  of  dual  voung; 
which  formed  part  of  the  bill,  and  insistM 
upon  votes  being  given  to  lodifsrs  as  weU  as 
to  compound  hous^olders.  On  26  March 
Disraeb  moved  the  second  reading  of  the 
bill,  and  after  Gladstone  had  obtained  from 
Disraeli  an  assurance  which  was  understood 
to  mean  that  he  would  be  flexible,  the  bill 
was  read  a  second  time  without  a  division. 

On  6  April  there  was  another  meeting  at 
Gladstone  s  house,  when  it  was  arranged 
that  John  Duke  Coleridge  (afterwards  Lord 
Coleridge)  [q.  v.  SuppL]  should  move  an  in- 
stmotion  to  the  committee,  which  wonld 
have  the  effect  of  enlarging  the  number  of 
householders  enfranchised.  But,  in  o(xuft- 
qoenee  of  aprotest  made  at  what  was  called 
the  <te»>room  meeting/  mrt  of  this  instnifr 
tion  WW  dropped,  and  CoWidge  only  moved 
that  the  committee  should  uve  power  to 
deal  with  rating.  This  Disraeli  accmted,  and 
Gladstone  thereupon  moved  in  tne  com- 
mittee that  all  householders  should  have 
votes,  whether  their  rates  were  paid  for  them 
or  not.  This  amendment  was  rejected  by  a 
majority  of  twenty>one.  The  blow  to  Glad- 
stone's authority,  as  leader  of  the  oppo- 
sition, was  rather  serious,  and  in  repW  to  a 
letter  frcnn  one  of  his  snpportera,  ttobeit 
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Wigram  Cnwibrd,  one  of  the  members  for 
the  city  of  Lond<ui,  he  intimated  that  he 
should  not  move  his  other  amendments. 
But  during  the  Eastw  reGeaa  a  number  of 
meetings  were  hdd  to  demiod  a  thorough- 
going reform,  and  on  2  May  the  prooen  of 
enlarging  the  hill  wsa  begun.  Uiuler  Glad- 
stone s  guidance  this  ma  moceMfiillj  acooin- 
plished.  Lord  Cran borne  (afterwards  hard 
SaUabnry),  in  an  incisive  speedi,  pointed  out 
that  the  bill,  aa  it  left  the  Hoose  of  Com- 
mons, was  not  Disraeli's  but  Gladstone's — 
Gladstone,  he  said,  had  demanded  and  ob- 
tained, first,  the  lodger  franchise ;  secondly, 
the  alx^tioa  of  distinetion  between  com- 
pounders and  non-componndeis;  thirdly,  a 
provision  to  prevent  tramo  in  votes;  fourthly, 
theomission  of  thetaxingfranchise;  fifthW', 
the  omission  of  the  dual  vote ;  sixthly,  the 
enlargemdnt  of  the  distribution  of  seats; 
seventhly,  the  reduction  of  the  county  fran-- 
ehiae;  eighthly,  the  omisitui  of  voting 
pi^en;  nmtU/  and  tenthly,  the  omission 
of  the  educational  and  savings  bank  frao- 
^ises. 

On  19  Nov.  1887  parlismant  met  tog  an 
autumn  session  to  vote  luppliaa  fox  the 
Abyssinian  eipedition.  Gladstone  mdmitted 
that  there  was  a  good  oanse  for  war,  hut 
protested  against  territorial  aniandisement 
and  the  assumption  of  new  p<uitical  respon- 
sibilities. At  Christmas  Lord  Bussell  re- 
tired from  the  leadership  of  the  liberal  party, 
and  was  sacoeeded  by  Gladstone.  On 
19  Feb.  1868  he  moved  the  second  reading 
of  a  bill  to  abolish  compulsory  church  rates. 
This  was  read  s  second  time  without  a  dtvi- 
uon,  and  soon  became  law,  thus  potting  an 
end  to  a  veiy  long  and  very  obstinate  dis- 

eOn  a&  Feb.  Lord  Derliy  rested, 
foiling  health,  and  Dismeli  bmame 
^ime  minister.  He  had  to  govern  with  a 
minority,  and  was  coiistantly  debated  in 
the  House  of  Commons. 

On  16  March,  during  a  four  nights'  debate 
on  the  state  of  Ireland  [see  MAatri&H,  Jobs 
FbutouI,  Gladstone  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  Irish  church  as  a  state  church  must 
cease  to  exist  On  the  23rd  he  gave  notice 
of  three  resolutions,  declarinff  that  the  church 
of  Ireland  should  be  disestiuilished  and  dis- 
endowed, and  the  exercise  of  public  patron- 
age in  it  at  once  suspended  to  avoid  the 
creation  of  new  vested  mterests.  Instead  of 
meeting  these  resolutions  witii  a  direct  nega^ 
tive,  CM-  with  the  previous  question,  Lord 
Stanley,  on  behalf  of  ministers,  pnmaaed  an 
amendment  that  the  sulgeot  should  be  left 
for  the  new  parliament  to  deal  with.  On 
80  Uaioh  Gladstone  moved  that  the  house 
should  go  into  committee  on  Uixatolationi, 
VOL.  xzn. — vn. 


and  in  his  speech  explained  ia&  own  personal 
attitude.  He  had  never,  he  said,  since  1846, 
adhered  to  the  principle  of  the  Irish  esta- 
blishment. His  policy  was  to  pass  only  a 
suspensory  lull  in  tiiat  parliament,  leaving 
the  whole  question  ctf  diseMablishment  and 
disendowment  to  be  decided  by  the  next. 
After  a  long  debate  the  house,  by  a  majority 
of  fifty-six,  determined  to  go  into  committee 
on  the  resolutions.  There  was  by  this  time 
a  great  deal  of  interest  out  of  doors,  and 
meetings  on  both  sides  were  held  during  the 
Easter  receea.  Atoneofthem,inSt.  June^a 
Hall,  Lord  Russell  presided,  and  spoke 
strongly  in  favour  of  Irish  disestablishment, 
adding  an  eloquent  enlo^  of  Gladstone  as 
his  successor.  On  27  April  Gladstone  moved 
his  first  resolution  in  favour  of  disestablidih 
msnt,  and  aigued  that,  so  &r  as  the  church 
of  England  was  concerned,  a  bad  eetablisle 
ment  aid  not  strengtheu,  but  weakened,  a 
good  one.  Alter  three  nights'  debate  the 
reaolutionwas  earned  byam^ority  of  sixty- 
five,  and  Disraeli  asked  tat  tune  to  leooiH 
aider  the  position  ot  the  govonment.  On 
4  Hay  he  made  a  rather  obseare  statemmt 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  was  under- 
stood to  mean  that  he  had  o^red  tiie  queen 
the  alternative  of  dissolving  parliament  in 
the  autumn,  or  of  accepting  his  resignation. 
Her  majesty  had  refused  the  reeignatton, 
but  had  given  her  ateent  to  an  autumn  di»- 
solution.  Strong  protests  were  made  against 
bringing  in  the  queen's  name.  Gladstone 
strenuously  objected  to  the  holding  of  a  difr- 
Bcdution  over  ttie  house  as  a  menace.  His 
remtuning  resolutions  were  sdopted  without 
a  division,  and,  in  reply  to  the  tiiird,  her 
majesty  assented  to  placing  her  own  pi^rrat- 
age  in  the  Irish  chnxch  at  tJie  disposal  of 
parliament. 

On  23  Hay  Gladstone  moved  the  second 
reading  of  the  suspens<ny  lull,  explaining 
that  with  disestabbshment  the  Maynootn 
grant  to  the  catholics  and  the  regium  donum 
to  the  prsel^terians  would  cease.  Tlie  s^ 
cond  reading  was  carried  by  a  nuyority  of 
flfty-fonr.  But,  in  the  ETouae  (n  iMtda. 
where  Lord  Carnarvon  supported  it,  and 
Ixxd  Salisbury,  who  had  recently  suCMeded 
his  fiither,  t^pgaed  it,  it  was  n^ected  by 
ninety-five. 

Parliamenfc  was  prorogued  on  31  July 1868, 
and  was  dissolved  on  11  Nov.,  the  registrap 
tion  having  been  accelerated  by  statute  so 
as  to  enab&  the  new  electors  to  vote.  The 
great  question  before  the  country  was  the 
disestahlidinient  of  the  Irish  church,  and 
tiie  piq^alar  verdiet,  the  first  taken  under 
hcmsehold  suffrage  was  decisive,  the  liberal 
majoirity  bttBg  lis.  Disraeli,  makin|  a  aen- 
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siUe  precedent,  resigned  without  meeting 
,tl»  new  parliament.  On  4  l}eo.  Oladatcoie 
was  snnunoned  to  Windsor  and  bidden  to 
form  his  first  mtnistiy.  He  had  beoi  defeated 
in  south-west  Lancashire  by  Mr.  (afterwards 
Viscoimt)  Cros8|  bat  elected  at  the  same 
.time  for  Greenwich.  By  9  Dec.  his  govern- 
ment was  complete,  llobeit  Lowe  (after- 
wards Viscount  Slierbrooke)  [q.  t.1  became 
'ChaDceiloTof  the  exchequer  despite  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  rdbrm  bill.  John  Bright  [q.  t. 
Suppl,]  entered  a  cabinet  and  a  government 
for  the  first  time  as  president  of  uie  board  of 
trade.  Lord  Hussell  refused  a  seat  in  the 
,cabinet  without  office,  and  Sir  Oeoi^  Grey 
.[^.  v.]  declined  to  join  the  new  admnnistra- 
turn.  Sir  Bonndell  Palmer  (aftwwardB  Eari 

Selbome)  refused  the  woolsack  because 
hB  olgected  to  the  disendowuent,  though 
aot  to  die  diaeataUishment,  of  the  ohniwt 
in  Ireland.  The  new  chancellor  was  Sir 
William  Page  Wood  (now  ereated  Lord 
Hatherley)  [q.  t.}  The  goTemment  was,  on 
the  whole,  a  strong  one,  and  Gladstone  was 
especially  fortunate  in  securing  for  the  war 
office  the  serrices  of  Edward  (afterwards 
Lord)  Oardwell  [q.  v.],  who  was,  with  the 
exception  of  Sir  James  Graham  and  him- 
self, the  ablest  of  all  the  administrators 
.trained  under  Sir  Robert  Feel. 

The  chief  business  of  the  session  of  1869— 
the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  church 
—was  emphatically  Gladstone's  worii.  Par- 
liament met  on  16  Feb.,  and  on  1  March  he 
introduced  the  Irish  ehureh  bOI  in  a  speech 
wHidh,  hy  the  admission  of  Disraeli,  did 
not  contain  a  superfluous  word.  The  bill 
provided  for  the  immediate  disendowment 
of  the  church,  and  for  its  disestablishment 
as  from  1  Jan,  1871.  The  church  was 
hereafter  to  govern  its^  and  the  govern- 
ing body  was  to  be  incorporated.  There 
was  to  be  full  compensation  for  vested  in- 
terests, but  the  Irish  lushops  were  to  lose  at 
once  the  few  seats  which  they  held  1^ 
rotation  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
church  was  to  retain  all  private  endow- 
ments bestowed  since  1660.  The  Maynooth 
grant  to  catholics  and  the  reffittm  donum  to 
presbyterians  were  to  be  commuted.  The 
toianta  of  church  lands  were  to  have  the 
right  of  preemptum.  Ttua  claim,  due  to 
J^^ht  and  known  by  hii  name,  waa  the 
on^in  of  the  many  Land  Purchase  Acta 
which  have  since  been  passed  for  Ireland. 
The  funds  of  the  chuimi  were  not  to  be 
used  for  any  ecclesiastical  purpose,  but  for  the 
relief  of  imavoidable  calamity  and  sufferiog. 
This  was  the  only  port  of  the  bill  which  under- 
went serious  alteration  in  parliament.  The 
4ecoud  reading  of  the  .bill  was  fixed  for 


18  March,  when  Disraeli  moved  its  rejec- 
tion. It  was  carried  1^  a  majority  of  118, 
and  passed  easily  throuoh  rommittee.  On. 
SI  May  the  bill  was  read  a  third  time,  by  a 
majority  of  114,  and  sent  to  tbe  House  of 
Lwds.  The  conservative  majority  of  that 
house  were  divided  in  opinion.  After  a 
l(mg  and  eloquent  debate  the  second  read- 
ing was  carried  by  thirty-three  votes.  Great 
changes  were,  however,  made  in  committee ; 
with  almost  all  of  these  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, by  lai]ge  muorities,  reAised  to  agree. 
For  some  time  there  was  serious  danger 
that  the  bill  would  be  lost.  But  Lord 
Oaims,  having  done  his  best  to  defeat  tbe 
bill  and  having  failed,  set  himself  with  great 
ability  to  ofatam  the  most  bvotimble  terms 
he  ooiQd  get  from  a  government  too  stnmg 
to  be  resuted.  The  queen  intervened  as  a 
peaoemakec  through  Archbishop  Tait,  l!1ie 
result  was  that  the  UU  passed  substantially 
as  it  left  the  commons,  with  one  most  impor- 
tant exception.  By  an  amendment,  which 
Lord  Cairns  moved,  and  which  the  govern- 
ment ultimately  accepted,  the  funds  of  the 
church  were  applied,  not  to  the  exclusive  re- 
lief of  suffering,  but  mainly  to  such  purposes 
and  in  such  manner  as  parliament  might 
direct.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  have 
scarcely  ever  been  emploved  in  the  relief  of 
suffering  at  all ;  but  tlwynave  played  a  most 
valuable  part  in  the  development  of  Iridi 
agriculture  and  industry.  Thus  altwed,  the 
bul  reottved  the  toyal  assent  on  26  Julyi 

In  the  autumn  of  thia  year  Gladstone  e^ 
cited  the  bitter  resentment  of  orthodox 
ehnrdimen,  witlt  whom  he  was  himself  in 
comidete  doctrinal  agreement,  by  appoint- 
ing Dr.  Temple,  head-master  of  Rugby,  who 
was  reputed  to  have  freethinking  tendencies, 
bishop  of  Exeter.  The  protests  were  ex- 
ceedingly violent,  and  some  members  of 
the  chapter  braved  the  penalties  of  pne- 
munire  by  voting  aminst  the  nominee  of 
the  crown.  But  Gladstone's  best  justifica- 
tion is  that  neither  in  1886,  when  he  him- 
self nominated  Dr.  Tennle  to  the  bishoioic 
of  London,  nor  in  1896,  when  Lord  Salis- 
bury nominated  him  to  the  arohbiBhofvie  of 
Cantabury,  was  the  faintest  objectitm 
ruaed  from  any  quarter.  Althou^  Glad- 
stone aftemids  made  Dr.  James  IVaaer 
[q.  Ti\  bishc^  of  Manchester,  and  Dr.  Bradln 
of  Westminster,  he  gave  the  highchnron 
party  at  least  their  share  of  the  dignities  and 
emoluments  of  the  choroh.  In  1869  ap- 
peared *JaventusMundi,'prematurely  called 
by  Lowe  'Senectus  Gladstoni,'  which  partly 
summarised  and  partly  developed  Glad- 
stone's laiger  treatise  on  Homer,  puhlishied 
elevmyetis  befiwe^ 
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The  Beauon  of  1870  was  paHially,  as  the 
■esaion  of  1869  had  been  wholly,  an  Iriah 
one.  On  IS  Feb.  Qladatone  intioduced  hia 
first  Irish  land  UU,  a  mild  and  moderate 
mearare,  founded  on  the  report  of  the 
Devon  commission,  which  had  hom  issued 
fiTO-and-twenty  years  before.  The  bill 
gave  legal  effect  to  tJie  Ulster  custom,  i.e. 
tenant  right  in  the  northern  counties  of 
Ireland,  and,  under  conditions,  to  other 
similar  customs  elsewhere.  It  gave  the 
tenant  compensation  for  disturbance,  if  he 
had  been  evicted  for  uay  other  reason  than 
not  paying  his  rent.  It  also  gave  him 
compensation  for  improvements,  and  re- 
versed in  his  favour  the  old  presumption 
that  they  had  been  made  by  the  lancHord. 
It  authorised  the  issue  of  loans  from  the 
treasury  for  enabling  the  tenants  to  par- 
chase  their  holdings,  thus  carrying  a  step 
further  the  policy  of  the  Bright  clauses. 
Only  elevw  members  voted  against  the 
eectmd  leading.  The  lords  altered  it  a  good 
deal  in  eommittee;  but  they  abandoned 
most  of  their  amendments  oa  report,  and 
the  UU  passed  aabetontially  as  it  was 
brought  in.  Gladstone  had  little  to  do 
with  the  great  education  bill  of  this  year, 
which  establided  school  boards  and  com- 
pulsory attendance  throughout  the  country. 
He  left  it  almost  entirely  to  William  Ed- 
ward Forster  [q.  v.],  though  he  occasionally 
made  concessions  to  the  uiurch  which  seri- 
ously offended  dissenters.  He  was,  in  truth, 
a  denominationalist,  and  had  no  sympathy 
with  the  unsectarian  teaching  of  reUgkm 
given  in  board  schools. 

The  great  event  of  1870  was  the  war  be- 
tween Prussia  and  France.   The  British 

S>venunent  preserved  a  strict  nenteality, 
at  when  the  draft  treaty  hetweaa  Count 
ffismorck  and  Honsiear  BmiedetU  was  pub- 
lished in  the  '  Times '  on  S6  Jvij,  ten  days 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  ww,  Qladatone 
and  Lord  Granville,  who  had  jnst  sooeeeded 
Lord  Clarendon  as  foreign  secretary,  entered 
into  n^otiations  with  both  the  belligerent 
powers  for  muntaining  the  independence  of 
Belgium.  The  draft  treaty,  a  scandalous 
document,  communicated  to  'The  Times' 
by  Bismarck  himself,  purported  to  assure 
franco  of  Prussia's  aia  in  the  conquest  of 
Bel^um,  whose  neutrality  had  been  under 
a  jomt  European  guarantee  since  1689.  On 
9  and  11  Ang.  respectively,  Prussia  and 
France  both  pledged  themselves  to  England 
that  this  neutrality  should  be  respeetm,  as, 
in  the  resultf  it  was.  But  the  <mly  step 
which  the  government  asked  the  House  of 
Commois  to  take  was  on  increase  oi  the 
army  estimate  1^  two  miUiona  steriing  and 


20,000  men.  In  October  of  this  year  Glad- 
stone took  what  was  for  a  prime  minister 
the  singular  course  of  contnbutinjr  to  the 
'  Edinburgh  Review*  an  article  on  England, 
France,  and  Germany.  In  it  he  &eely 
erittcised  the  conductof  botit  foreufn  powers, 
defended  his  own  government,  andeongratu- 
lated  the  country  on  being  divided  f^m  the 
complication  of  continental  politics  by  *  the 
streak  of  silver  sea  which  travellers  so  often 
and  so  justly  execrate.'  We  know,  on  Glad- 
stone's own  authority,  that  this  was  the  only 
article  written  l^him  which  he  intended  to 
be,  in  fact  as  well  as  in  form,  anonymous. 
But  anonymity  is  difficult  for  prime  mini- 
sters. The  authorship  was  disclosed  by  the 
'Daily  Newa '  on  6  Nov. 

The  administrative  history  of  1870  is  im- 
portant. On  SI  Aug.  all  the  public  depart>- 
menta,  except  the  foreign  office  and  the 
education  omce,  were  opened  to  competition. 
At  the  same  time  thedualcontrolof  uie  army 
bv  the  war  <Ace  and  the  horse  guards  was 
abolished,  the  comnuuKler-iii<«hiN  being  for 
the  first  time  placed  nndw  the  secretin  of 
state.  Just  befbrethe  end  of  the  yearQutd- 
stone  announced  the  release  of  all  the  Fenioa 
prisoners  in  English  gaols  on  the  condition 
that  they  remained  for  the  rest  of  their  lives 
outside  the  United  Kingdom.  The  condition 
was  severely  criticised,  and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  discharged  convicts  would  not 
have  been  leas  dangerons  to  England  in 
Ireland  than  they  became  in  the  United 
States. 

The  year  1871  opened  with  the  Block  Sea 
conferenoe,  which  met  in  London  on  17  Jon. 
It  was  called  to  consider  the  clause  in  the 
treaty  of  Paiis  which  provided  for  the 
nentralisatim  of  the  Black  Bea,  This  the 
Gsar  announced  his  intenUon  of  repudiating. 
Gladstone  was  accused  of  allowing  fiuasia  to 
tear  up  the  treaty,  but,  as  a  matter  of  &ct, 
Lord  Granville  refused  to  recognise  the 
right  claimed  by  Russia,  and  it  was  the  con- 
ference which  put  an  end  to  a  lestriction 
which  could  not  have  been  permanently  en- 
forced against  a  great  power. 

The  first  and  imief  business  of  the  seeaion 
was  the  army  regulation  bill,  which,  among 
other  things,  abolished  the  purchase  or 
commissions  in  the  army.  The  bill  was 
strenuously  resisted  by  the  military  members 
of  the  house,  and  'the  Colonela,'  as  they 
were  called,  initiated  the  system  of  obstruc- 
tion, which  was  afterwards  more  artistically 
developed  by  the  Irish  members.  In  the 
House  of  Lords  the  bill  was  met  by  a  ditatmy 
motion  demandinga  more  oompbte  scheme 
of  army  reform.  This,  after  a  strong  apeech. 
from  Lord  Saliabuiyt  was  carried  1^  a  man 
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jority  of  twenty-fire.  Two  d^a  afterwards 
OlaclBtotie  annouueed  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  purchase  had  been  abolished  by 
royal  warrant,  and  would  be  illeeal  after 
1  Nor.  Thus  the  only  result  of  ue  Icvds' 
refusal  to  ^ooeed  with  the  bUl  would  be 
that  officers  could  not  get  the  eompetuatum 
which  it  provided.  In  these  arcumateiices 
tbebillpasaed.  The  lordsconsoledthemBelTes 
with  paasing  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  goram- 
meut.  Some  radicals,  howerer,  represented 
by  Fawcett,  denounced  the  use  of  the  prero- 
gative, eren  for  purposee  of  which  they  a^ 
prored,  while  so  moderate  a  liberal  as  Sir 
Boundell  Palmer,  not  then  a  member  of  the 
goremment,  supported  it  as  the  onlv  practi- 
cable course.  As  a  matter  of  strict  law,  tha 
queen  did  not  act  on  this  occasion  by  virtue 
of  her  prenwatire  as  the  head  of  the  arm^, 
but  imder  the  powers  of  a  statute  passed  m 
1779. 

This  year  Qladstone  succeeded  in  passing 
the  unirersity  test  bill,  which  had  Ituig  been 
before  parliament,  aira  which  opened  the 
prises  of  the  unireiaities  to  men  of  all  creeds. 
Bpeaking  on  the  women's  snfiruB  bill  of 
Jacob  Bright,  Gladstone  made  thB  admi»> 
sion  tliat  he  would  not  object  to  women 
TOting  if  the  ballot  were  introduced,  but  to 
this  isolated  expression  of  opinion  be  gare  no 
practical  efiect.  On  the  other  hand,  ae  made 
an  uncompromising  speech  against  Miall's 
inoti<m  for  the  disestabliBlunent  of  the  church 
of  Euffland. 

In  May  of  this  year  the  treaty  of  Wash- 
ington between  Endand  and  the  United 
States  was  Mgned.  TThe  purport  of  it  was 
to  submit  to  arbitration  the  claims  of  the 
American  gorenunent  for  damages  caused 
by  the  depredations  of  the  Alabama  and 
other  cruisers  fitted  out  at  British  ports 
during  the  civil  war.  The  commiBBitn,  which 
ma  appcnnted  1^  Gladstone  to  discuss  the 
terms  <»  the  treaty  with  tin  Umted  States 
government,  was  headed  by  Eail  de  Qniy, 
created  for  his  services  Mur^uis  at  Bipon, 
and  included  Gladstone's  pobtical  opponent, 
though  personal  ftiend,  Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote.  The  oommissicmers  agreed  upon  three 
rules  which  practicallr  decided  the  case 
against  England,  so  far  as  the  Alabama 
was  concerned,  and  which  had  not  pre- 
viously been  an  undisputed  part  of  inter- 
national law.  But  the  treaty,  though  open 
to  technical  criticism,  was  lubstantially 
just^  and  put  an  end  to  a  dangerous  state  of 
feelmg  between  the  two  nations.  The  arbi- 
trators met  at  Geneva  in  the  following  year 
to  determine  the  Alabama  claims.  This  was 
the  first  international  arbitration  of  serious 
importance^  IttTalneuapceoedentiraBinp 


estimable,  and  it  will  always  be  aasociated 
with  Gladstone's  name  [see  CocKXvmr,  Sn 
AxBXANDBB  ;  and  Pju;.vbb,  Rouhseu:.]. 
Tlie  United  States  donanded  a  sum  exceed- 
ing nine  millions  sterling.  The  majority  ttf 
the  arlutrators  awarded  tliem  three  millioas 
ud  a  quarter,  in  zespeet  of  losses  inflicted  itj 
the  Alabama,  the  Florida,  and  the  Shenan- 
doah. 

Meanwhile  Gladatmie  delivered,  in  1871, 
at  Aberdeen,  a  roeeish  which  was  often  used 
agunst  him  in  future  years.  Referring  to 
the  Lrish  demand  for  home  mle,  which  then 
came  from  only  a  small  section  of  the  Irish 
people,  he  said  that  if  given  to  Ireland  it 
must  be  given  also  to  S<»tland,  and  asked  if 
they  were  prepared  to  make  themselves  ridicu- 
lous by  dismtc^n^tiog  the  great  capital  insli- 
tutions  of  the  coun^.  £l  October  he  met 
his  constituents  at  Greenwich,  who  were  di»- 
satisfied  partly  with  bis  neglect  of  their  in- 
terests, and  partly  with  the  disdiaige  by  the 

Siremment  of  labourers  from  the  dockyards, 
e  spoko  ibr  two  hours  in  t^e  t^ien  air  to  an 
aodienoe  estimated  at  twenty  tboneaad.  At 
first  tliere  were  so  mnofa  noise  and  so  hostile 
a  demonatntion  dtat  he  could  not  be  heard. 
But  in  a  few  minutes  he  pat  tiie  intemiptera 
to  silence,  and,  at  the  close  of  his  speech,  he 
reeeired  a  practically  unanimous  vote  of  con- 
fidence. Ik>th  physically  and  intellectually 
this  was  one  of  nis  greatest  achievements. 

"When  parliament  met,  in  1872,  there  was 
brought  befpre  both  houses  the  case  of  Sir 
Robert  Oolller,  Gladstone's  attorney-general , 
who  had  been  appointed  a  paid  member  of 
the  judicial  committee  of  the  privy  council, 
practically  in  defiance  of  the  statute  provid- 
ing that  only  judges  or  ex-judges  were 
eligible  [see  doixiBE,  Robbbt  Pobsbtt, 
Baroh  MoraawBLL],  Votes  of  oeusure  were 
moved.  Hie  motion  was  rejected  in  tba 
Hooseof  Oommons  by  tw«i(y-seven,  and  in 
^  Houae  of  Lords  by  two  votes.  Tbereeult 
was  damaging  to  the  ministry  and  espedally 
to  Gladstone  nimself.  He  Mdefiect  was  in- 
creased by  hisappointment^tf  William  Wigan 
Harvey  v.]  to  the  rectory  of  Ewelme,  n 
crown  b^e&ce  where  it  was  a  necessary  qnali- 
fication  of  the  incumbent  that  he  should  be 
a  graduate  of  Oxford.  EUrvey  was  a  grar- 
duate  of  Cambridge,  and  was  admitted  ad 
eundem  at  Oxford  ror  the  purpose  of  enabling 
him  to  take  the  living.  Gladstone  denied 
responsibility  for  the  u^ion  of  Oxford  Uni- 
versity. But  the  two  transactions,  taken 
together,  ]>roduced  the  impression  that  the 
prime  minister  was  too  much  inclined  to 
evade  the  law.  The  chief  measure  d  this 
sessUm  was  the  ballot  ImU,  which  the  lords 
had  zqected  Ae  pxeriooi  year,  aad  which 
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they  now  pM»d  with  u  uneiidmeiit  limit- 
ing its  opention  to  1880l  Iffinee  that  date 
it  has  been  anuoaU^  inducted  witluwt  ob* 
iection  in  the  exmruur  lawa  continuance 

bill. 

In  the  aatumn  of  this  year  the  govem- 
ment  receiTed  a  great  accession  of  si^ngth 
by  Iha  appointmuit  of  Sir  BoondelL  Palmer 
to  be  IcHxt  chancellor,  with  the  title  of  Lord 
Selborne,  in  tbe  room  of  Lord  Hatherler. 
Gladstone's  principal  utterance  ootaiae 
parliament  was  a  powerful  and  eloquent 
address  to  the  students  of  Liverpool  Cotlef^, 
in  which  he  combated  the  sceptical  theonea 
of  the  time  as  embodied  in  Dr.  Stranss's 
recent  volume,  'The  Old  Faith  and  the 
New.* 

In  1B7S  OUdatone  pneeeded  to  deal  with 
the  third  brand  of  tna  biah  question,  and 
on  18  Feb.,  in  an  exhaustive  speech  of  three 
hours,  prodnoed  his  Irish  university  bUl. 
The  difficulty  was  that  the  Irish  catnolics, 
with  few  exceptions,  refused  to  let  their  sons 
matriculate  at  the  protestaut  nniveraitr  of 
Dublin.  The  bill  proposed  to  meet  their 
scruple*  hy  forming  a  new  uoiversity,  of 
which  Trinity  Oollege  should  be  the  centre, 
but  which  would  contain  also  other  affiliated 
ccdl^ns.  The  expenses  of  nnivemty 
woii3  be  defirsyed  by  annual  grants  of 
12,000;.  from  Trmity  College,  and  10,000/. 
from  the  oonsolidated  fund.  The  first  coun- 
cil or  goveming  body  was  to  be  appointed 
by  paniament,  out  vsoanuea  in  it  were  to 
befiUedfaythe  crown.  There  wne  to  be 
no  religious  tsets,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
thne  were  to  be  no  chMis  of  theology, 
philosophy.  Or  modem  history,  and  no  eom- 
pulsoiy  examinations  in  these  subjects.  Some 
extracwdinary  pionsions,  which  came  to  be 
known  as  'tne  gagging  clausee/  imposed 
penalties  upon  any  teacher  who  onended  the 
religious  convictions  of  his  pupils.  The  re- 
ception of  the  bill,  largely  owing  to  the 
effect  of  Gladstone's  eloquenoe,  was  favour- 
able. But  before  the  second  reading,  which 
was  postponed  for  three  weeks,  serious  diffi* 
culties  arose.  The  catholic  iHshops  of  Ire- 
land declared  themselves  dissatisfied  with 
tiiB  measure,  while  English  r&dioaia,  espe- 
cially Fawcett,  bitterly  denounced  the  gag* 
ging  cdanses,  and  the  restrictions  upon  the 
teawingofpniloaophyandhifltoiT.  Although 
Oladstcme  drfendcid  the  bill  with  rue  lootoe 
and  iiurmiuity,  the  second  reading  was  re- 
jected by  three  votes  (287  to  284),  and  the 
goremnwnt  at  once  resigned  (March). 

The  queen  sent  for  Diwaeli,  who,  however, 
nfiued  to  take  office  without  a  majority, 
vaA  penisted  in  his  refiual  although  the 
guMn  gnve  him  tbe  opfei<m  of  dissolving 


parliamefU.  Gladstone  contended  tJhat  it 
was  Disraeli's  constitutional  duty  to  accept 
office  after  defeating  the  govemmeot. 
Disraeli  Te|4ied  that  thue  was  no  adequate 
cause  fw  the  rraignation  of  ministers,  and 
a  oontKwraual  correspfmdence  of  much  his- 
bvical  in^cntanoe  was  oazxied  on  by  the 
two  statenoen,  each  of  them  addressing  him- 
self in  form  to  the  queen.  In  the  end  Dis- 
raeli had  his  way,  and  Gladstone  resumed 
office  with  weakened  credit.  The  Irish  uni- 
versity qu«tion  was  settled  for  the  time  b^ 
the  passmg  of  Fawcett's  bill  abolishing  reli- 
gious teets  in  the  university  of  DuUin.  On 
(Sir)  G.  O.  Trevelyan's  annual  motion  for 
household  sufirage  in  counties,  Forster  read  a 
letttt  from  tin  |trime  minister,  who  was  pre- 
vented fay  illnns  fimn  bong  wesent,  pro- 
nouncing far  the  first  time  in  iavoux  of  that 
zeftmn^  which  he  cacrwd  eleven  yean  later. 

Dunngtheautunm  of 1873  several  changes 
were  msde  im  the  government.  Lord  Ripon 
retired  on  account  of  his  health,  and  Henry 
Austin  Bruce  [q.  v,  Snppl.]  succeeded  him 
as  president  of  the  counisil,  with  the  title  of 
Lord  Aberdore.  Lowe,  who  had  rendered 
himself  nnp<^ulBr  as  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, was  transferred  to  the  home  office, 
and  Gladstone  himself  took  the  chancellor- 
ship. His  acceptance  of  this  office  raised 
a  ^rave  constitutional  question,  which  was 
never  finaUr  decided.  Before  the  Reform 
Act  of  1867  the  acceptance  of  any  office  of 
profit  under  the  crown  vacated  the  seat  of 
the  aoeeptor.  By  tiiat  act  it  was  provided 
that  a  mmistar  already  holding  such  an  office 
should  not  vacate  his  seat  tt  he  accepted 
another  inlien  of  it.  It  was  clear,  theretbre, 
that  Lows  did  not  vacate  his  seat  on  becom- 
ing hcone  sectetwv  instead  of  chancellor  of 
the  exdiequer.  But  Olodstcme  took  a  new 
office  without  giving  up  an  old  one.  He  re- 
mained first  lord  of  the  treasury  as  well  as 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  eminent 
lawyers  were  of  opinion  that  he  had  ceased 
to  be  member  for  Greenwich.  He  did  not, 
however,  take  that  view  himself,  and  did  not 
seek  re-election.  The  question  would  have 
been  raised  when  mrliament  met,  and,  ao- 
oordin^  to  Lord  Selbome's  'Fosthnnrous 
liemou^'  it  was  one  cS  the  reasons  tor  the 
sudden  dissolution  of  January  1874.  On 
the  S4th  of  tiiat  month  the  pnUic  wen 
startled  to  find  in  the  newspapers  a  long 
address  firom  Gladstone  to  his  constituents, 
announcing  that  parliament  would  be  dis- 
solved on  the  26tn.  His  ostensible  reasons 
for  this  step  ware,  first,  that  since  Disrseli's. 
refusal  of  office  there  Was  not  the  proper 
constitutional  check  of  a  possible  alternative 
govranmott  in  that  Hooss  of  Commons; 
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uid,  secondly,  that  bv- elections  did  not 
show  the  confidence  of  the  country  in  the 
ministers  of  the  crown.  Proceeding  to  deal 
with  the  income  tax,  he  pointed  out  that 
Lowe  had  reduced  it  from  sixpence  to  three- 
pence, and  he  calculated  that,  with  a  surplus 
of  fire  millions  and  a  h^,  he  would  be  able 
to  abolish  it  altogether.  He  also  offered  a 
grant  in  aid  of  local  ratee^  which  the  House 
of  Commons  had,  bv  a  majtwity  of  a  hundred, 
Toted  for  agunst  niin,  and  nme  rednedon 
of  the  direct  tans.  These  nromises  vould 
have  more  than  exbaoated  the  mupfau ;  bnt 
Qladatoae  bt^ered  that  the  balance  would 
have  been  proTided  by  greater  economy  in 
the  public  serrice. 

Disraeli  at  once  replied  to  t^ts  manifesto 
in  an  address  to  the  electors  of  Buckingham- 
shire, and  carried  the  country  with  him.  At 
the  general  election  of  1874,  the  first  under 
the  Dallot,  the  conservative  majority  was 
estimated  at  fort^-ux.  But  as  tms  calcula- 
tion combined  Irish  home  rulers  with  British 
liberals,  it  underrated  the  conseirattTe 
strength.  Gladstone  retained  his  seat  for 
Greenwich,  but  was  elected  as  junior  col- 
league to  (Sir)  Thomas  William  Boord,  the 
head  of  a  local  firm  of  diatiUerB.  Following 
the  precedent  set  "by  Dianeli  in  1868,  tiie 
prime  minister  resigned  office  without  meet- 
mg  parliament,  and  Ida  riTal  succeeded 
him. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  cesuon,  on 
12  March,  GlMstone  wrote  to  Lord  Gran- 
ville, the  leader  of  the  liberal  party  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  intimating  that  he  could 
not  long  remain  at  the  head  of  the  oppoai- 
tion,  that  he  wished  for  comparative  repose, 
end  that  if  the  party  desired  a  chief  who 
would  attend  more  assiduously  to  the  bun- 
nesa  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  was  quite 
ready  to  resign  at  once.  He  was,  however, 
induced  to  defer  his  retirement  for  a  time. 
During  the  session  of  1874  the  bill  which 
intuested  Gladstone  most  was  the  iHibltc 
worship  l»U  [see  Ta.it,  Axoeibuji  Gaxp* 
bbll].  This  was  not  a  govmiment  measore. 
It  was  introdooed  into  13»  House  of  Lords 
l:^ArchbiahopTut,andwaafleverelycritid8ed 
by  Lord  Sausbury,  tihen  secretan'  of  state 
for  India.  It  was  popular  on  both  sides  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  Disraeli  warmly 
supported  it.  Gladstone  attacked  the  IhU  in 
a  long,  eloquent,  and  elaborate  speech,  which 
may  be  described  as  the  case  against  Erastian- 
ism.  He  pleaded  for  reasonable  liberty  within 
the  church.  He  gave  notice  of  six  resolu- 
tions, of  which  the  most  important  was  the 
last,  to  the  effect  that  the  government  should 
consult  representa^vee  of  the  church  before 
iatrodudngeodmastical  legislation.  On  this 


occasion  Gladstone'spartv  declined  altogether 
to  follow  him.  The  bill  was  read  a  second 
time  without  a  division,  and  the  resolutions 
were  never  moved.  In  the  final  debates  in 
the  commons,  Sir  William  Harcourt,  tdways 
staunchly  Erastian,  disavowed  the  policy  of 
his  leader,  and  supported  Disraeli.  Glad- 
stone replied  to  Sir  William  in  a  masterpiece 
of  sarcastic  irony,  and  Disraeli  retorted  upon 
Lord  Salisbury  m  language  seldom  used  to 
one  member  «  a  cabuiet  b^  another.  The 
act  did  not  succeed  in  its  olyect. 

Durinff  the  psiitamentary  recess  Glad- 
stone puuished  in  die  'Contemporary  Re- 
view' an  essay  on  ritualism,  in  which  he 
surprised  everyone  by  a  trenchant  attack  on 
the  church  of  Kome,  declaring  that  no  man 
could  now  enter  her  communion  without 
placing  his  loyalty  and  civil  allegiance  at 
the  mercy  of  another.  This  reference  to  the 
dogma  of  papal  in&llibility,  which  Pius  IX 
had  proclaimed  four  years  before,  elicited 
numerous  replies  from  English  catholics. 
Gladstone,  dropping  the  subject  of  ritualism 
alto^ther,  issued  a  special  pamphlet  on  the 
VaUcan  decnes,  in  which  he  reiterated  and 
supported  his  statements.  To  tiiis  pamphlet 
many  answers  from  vsiied  points  of  view- 
were  writtm,  of  which  the  most  imp(fftant 
were  by  Dr.  Newman,  Dr.  Uanning,  and 
LordAct<m.  Gladstone,  in  another  pamphlet 
entitled '  Vaticanism,'  expressed  satisEsction 
at  recent  assurances  from  catholic  laymen 
that  they  were  as  loyal  subjects  and  as  good 
patriots  as  any  of  their  protestant  fellow- 
citisens,  and  his  pleasure  at  having  called 
them  forth.  With  that  the  discussion  closed ; 
but  many  Englishmen  who  were  not  catholics 
held  that  the  matter  was  one  with  which 
protestants  had  no  concern,  and  that  a  man 
who  had  been  prime  minister  of  England 
should  abstain  from  attacking  the  churdi  to 
which  «o  many  of  her  mqeBl7*s  subjeots 
belonged. 

At  the  beginning  of  1876  Gladstone  in 
another  letter  to  Lord  GbauTiUe^  intimated 
that  the  time  had  now  oome  wIkoi  he  must 
formally  relinquMi  the  lea^rship  of  the 
liberal  party.  His  resignation  was  r^fret- 
foUy  accepted,  and  Lord  Hartington  was 
chosen  to  succeed  him.  Daring  the  session 
of  this  year  he  was  not  much  seen  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

Before  the  end  of  the  session  of  1876  there 
appeared  in  the  'Daily  News*  a  series 
letters  describing  horrible  massacres  and 
tortures  which  had  been  inflicted  upon  the 
inhsbitants  of  Bulgaria  by  their  TurkiBh 
rulers.  The  prime  minister,  when  ques- 
tioned on  the  subject,  described  these  narra- 
tives as  '  eofiee4iou8e  babble '  of  no  impor- 
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tanoe.  ^liament  xose  on  15  Aiur.,  and  a 
faw  dm  aftarwBids  appeared  the  offimal  r»< 
prat  OE  lb.  Walter  Buing,  aeoond  seeretary 
of  lej^on  at  Constantinople,  who  was  com- 
nussioned  by  the  BriUah  goTemment  to  in- 
Testigate  the  all^^  outrages  in  Bulgaria. 
Mr.  Baring  confirmed  the  coneepondenta  of 
the  *  Daily  News.'  Gladstone  was  deeply 
stirred  by  these  revelations,  sad  on  6  Sept* 
published  a  pamphlet  called  'Bulgarian 
Horrors  and  the  Question  of  the  East,'  wUch 
had  a  rapid  and  general  sale.  In  this  he 
demanded  tJiat  the  officers  of  the  Porte, 
from  the  lowest  to  the  lughest,  should  be 
cleared  '  bag  and  baogage  *  oat  of  the  coun- 
tries whidi  they  had  descuated  and  destroyed. 
A  few  days  afwrwards,  on  the  9th,  he  ad- 
dreesed  his  constituents  on  Blaokheath,  and, 
after  a  denuneiatbn  of  Turkey,  deeUrsd  it 
to  be  the  duty  of  England  to  sot  with  Russia 
in  securing  wb  ind^atdraee  ot  Uie  snttan's 
Christian  prorinosa.  IKsradif  who  had  now 
become  Lord  Beaeonsfleld,  replied  to  these 
arguments  both  at  Aylesbury  and  again 
on  lord  mayor's  day  at  the  GuildhalL  An 
attach  on  Turkey  by  Russia  was  imminent, 
and  the  close  of  Ijord  Beaoonsfield's  Guild- 
hall speech  Boggeflted  that  England  might 
resist  Russia,  and  was  well  prepared  for  war. 
Liberals  thereupon  held  a  national  con- 
ference at  St.  J  Ames  i  Hall  toprotest  against 
any  furthsr  support  of  the  Turkish  empire 
(8  Dec.)  Gladstone  spoke  in  the  eTening 
with  careful  moderation,  but  emphatically 
UBerted  that  the  Kngli^  people  would  be 
content  with  nothiug  less  than  the  strict  ful- 
filment of  those  duties  to  the  Christian  snb- 
jeets  of  Hba  snltaa  which  were  tiie  remit  of 
the  Crimean  war. 

Jn  1876  uneared  Gladstone's  third  book 
on  Homer,  'Jaoni«no  Synchronism/  which 
is  eoffioently  deeedbed  in  its  seomd  title  as 
'An  Iiiqnuy  into  the  Time  and  Hace  of 
Homer  in  History.' 

Early  in  1877  Gladskme  entered  upon  an 
active  political  campaign  against  the  govern- 
ment's inclination  to  support  Turkey.  He 
attacked  the  government,  at  Frome,  for 
failing  to  disehai^  their  obligations;  and 
atTauntonhemadetheflrst  of  those  speeches 
on  railway  platforms  iriiich  played  after- 
wards  so  large  a  part  in  English  politics. 
Farliamesit  met  on  8  Feb.  1877,  and  in  the 
debate  on  the  address  Gladstone  pronounced 
^  easteoB  queetioa  to  be,  withoat  escep* 
tion,  the  xaoA  solemn  whidi  the  House  of 
OommoBs  had  ever  had  to  diaonss.  On  the 
16th  he  drew  attention  to  Lend  Derby's  dee- 
patch  condemning  the  Bulgarian  massacres, 
and  asked  what  course  the  government  in- 
tended to  adopt.  After  M7.GaAomaHaidy 


{subsequently  earl  of  Czanbrook)  had  replied 
m  a  guarded  manner  to  Gladstone's  ^uc»* 
tion,  and  the  debate  had  proceeded  in  • 
rather  humdrum  fiuhion.  Mi.  Chaplin  sud- 
denly interposed  vridi  a  personu  attack 
upon  Gladstone,  accusing  him  of  making 
charges  sgainst  his  opponents  behind  their 
backs.  To  give  Gladstone  an  opportunity 
of  replying,  Mr,  Chaplin  moved  the  adjourn- 
ment of  thiB  house.  Gladstone  at  once  rose 
to  second  the  motion,  and  delivered  off-hand 
one  of  the  most  amusing  as  well  as  one  of 
the  most  e&ctive  replies  ever  heard  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  At  the  end  he  took  a 
mxiaoB  tone,  declaring  that  England  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  power  which  Turkey  had 
sbused. 

The  real  stnu;gle  came  nearly  three 
mon^  later.  The  reason  tor  Gladstone's 
unexpected  nuldness  in  pariiament  was  that 
the  liberal  party  were  not  weed,  and  espe- 
cially that  their  titular  lea^.  Lord  Hart-' 
ington,  did  not  go  so  far  as  Gladstone  iw 
zwl  for  the  Christians  of  the  east.  Mean- 
while, on  24  April,  Russia  declared  war 
agunst  Turkey.  Gladstone  gave  notice  that 
on  7  May  he  would  move  tout  resolutions 
defining  his  eastern  policy,  and  a  fifth  com- 
binii^  them  all  in  an  address  to  the  crown. 
The  first  of  these  resolutions  was  a  censure 
of  Turkey  for  not  fulfilling  her  obligations, 
Ttu  second  declared  that  she  won  entitled 
to  neither  moral  nor  material  support  from 
England.  The  third  laid  down  the  principle 
that  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte  were 
Mititled  to  local  liberty  and  practioal  self- 
government.  The  faurth  defined  the  concert 
of  Europe  as  the  proper  method  for  carrying 
these  proposals  into  eflbet.  These  resolu- 
tions were  too  strong  for  the  moderate 
liberals,  and  Sir  John  Lubbock  (afterwards 
Lord  Aveburv)  gave  notice  on  their  bdbalf 
that  he  would  move  the  previous  questicHi, 
which  it  was  understood  Lord  Hartington 
would  support.  But  before  the  debate  came 
on  an  arrangement  was  made,  Gladstone 
agreed  to  move  only  the  first  of  his  resolu- 
tions, for  which  the  whole  liberal  party  were 
ready,  with  a  slight  verbal  amendment,  to 
vote.  In  bringing  forward  this  motion, 
however,  which  he  did  in  a  great  rhetorical 
effort,  Gladstone  contrived  to  aivue  on  be- 
half of  his  whole  policy.  The  debate,  thue 
begun,  lasted  till  14  Mav,  when  Gladstone' 
rose  St  midnight  to  repl^  and  summed  up 
the  ai^foments  on  his  side  with  singular 
power.  Efo  declared  himself  for  tJiecoercaon 
of  the  Forte  by  united  Europe,  and  it  was 
the  British  government,  he  added,  which 
had  stood  in  the  way  of  European  unitr. 
His  motion  was  ngectM  by  a  mqorify  (tf  181, 
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which  -wta  very  nmeh  in  exeen  of  what  the 

government  could  ordinarily  anticipate.  Oat 
of  doors  his  popularitT  ran  very  nigh.  In 
October  he  paid  one  of  hia  rue  Tisits  to  Ire- 
land, where  he  vu  precented  with  the  free- 
dom ofDublln.andaeliTered  aBpeech  on  the 
aucceaeful  woraing  of  the  Irish  Land  Act. 
In  Ireland  he  Bald  nothing  about  eastern 
affairs;  buthe  dealt  withthemat  Holyhead  on 
his  way  back,  and  paid  an  eloquent  tribute  to 
the  nonconformist  churches  for  the  help 
which  they  had  giren  him  in  his  efforts  for  the 
Christians  of  Bulgaria.  On  16  Nov.  he  was 
chosen  to  he  lord  rector  of  Glasgow  in  sue* 
eeauon  to  Lord  Beaconafield,  hia  «ompetitor 
Mng  Sir  Staffbrd  Northcote. 

Meanwhile  the  Kuaso-Turkish  war  had 
prooeeded  rapidly,  and  by  the  bennning  of 
1878  Turkey  waa  at  the  feet  oJ  Ruasia. 
Parliament  waa  anmnumed  for  17  Jw., 
and  the  qneen's  ^eech  announced  tJbat 
Torkay  had  asked  for  the  mediation  of  the 
qttem^  goremment,  which  her  majesty  waa 
not  indisposed  to  offer.  The  government 
immediately  ordered  the  Mediterranean  fleet 
toOonatantinople,  with  the  ostensible  object 
of  protecting  British  aubjecta,  and  announced 
that  they  would  ask  the  Houae  of  Commons 
for  a  vote  of  credit  of  6,000,000/.  on  the 
Slst.  The  day  before,  Gladstone  attended 
at  Oxford,  which  he  had  not  visited  nnce 
hia  rtjection  bv  the  university,  the  ibunda- 
tion  of  the  Palmeraton  Olub.  Speakii^  at 
the  inai^nral  dinner,  he  admittea  that  cir* 
ennutattoea  had  driren  him  into  a  oonna  of 
agitation  for  the  last  eighteen  numths,  and 
oonfeased  that  daring  that  period  be  had 
lahound  day  and  night  to  '  connter^work 
the  purposes  of  Lord  Beaconsfield.'  On  the 
next  evening,  when  the  vote  of  credit  was 
to  have  been  propoaed,  before  the^  speaker 
left  the  chair,  Forster  moved  a  preliminary 
amendment,  declaring  tliat  then  waa  no 
ground  for  taking  steps  which  implied  a 
possible  extension  of  the  war.  Qladstone 
spoke  to  the  amendment  on  the  4th,  de- 
nouncing '  prestige,'  in  almost  the  same 
language  used  by  Lord  Salisbury  eleven 
years  before,  as  a  hateful  sham.  Alluding 
to  the  propoeal  of  a  European  conference, 
he  protested  a^ainat  aocompanyii^  pacific 
negotiations  with  the  claafa  of^arma.  On 
7  ceh,  "Faaba  withdrew  his  amendment, 
after  the  mistaken  aamouncement,  on  the 
authority  of  {&x)  Aoaton  Hemry  Layard 
[q.  V.  Snppl.l  British  ambasaador  at  Con- 
■tantinople,  tnat  the  reported  armistice  be- 
tween the  two  powers  had  not  been  signed, 
and  that  the  Busaian  army  was  close  to  Con- 
atantinople.  On  S  March  the  treaty  of  San 
Ste&no  Detween  Ruiaia  and  Turkey  bron^ 


the  war  to  an  end.  Bat  the  British  ffovem- 
meat  insisted  upcm  its  revision,  under  the 
treaty  of  Paris,  by  a  conference  of  the  powm, 
and  to  this  coarse  Russia  ultimatelv  con- 
sented. On  12  March  Mr.  Ev^n  Ashley 
moved  a  vote  of  censure  on  Layard  for 
having  taken  up  an  unfounded  charge,  made 
by  a  correspondent  of  the '  Daily  Td^^ph,' 
that  Gladstone  had  been  trying  to  stir  up 
rebellion  among  the  saltan's  Grwk  subjects. 
Layard  was  proved  to  have  made  a  sort  of 
apok^,  and  the  motion  was  rejected  by  a 
majonty  of  seventy-four,  Gladstone  taking 
no  part  in  the  debate. 

On  38  Mardi  L<Hd  Derby  resigned  office, 
oA  the  deoiuon  of  the  government  to  call 
oat  the  naerves  and  to  ooonpy  Oyproa,  and 
waa  soeoeeded  at  the  ionnm  office  bv  Lord 
SalisboiT,  who  on  1  April  critieiaed,  in  a 
long  and  able  de^iatch,  the  tmm  which 
Russia  sought  to  impose  on  Tui^er.  On 
8  April  Olaostone  commented  stroiu'ly  upon 
LoraSalisboxy's  deqiateh,  which  he  deaeribed 
as  auhstitating  England  for  Europe.  At 
this  time  his  unpopularity  in  London,  and 
espedally  in  the  House  of  Commons,  waa 
extreme.  His  house  in  Harley  Street  was 
attacked  by  a  mob  of  politiced  opponents, 
and  he  himself,  with  Mrs.  Gladstone,  waa 
huatied  in  the  streeta. 

On  16  April  the  Houae  of  Commons  ad- 
journed for  a  long  Eaater  recess,  after  a 
positive  assurance  from  Sir  Sta0brd  North- 
eote  tlMt  the  government  contemplated  no 
immediate  change  of  polity.  On  the  17th 
it  waa  announoea  that  seven  Ihooiaiid  Indian 
troops  had  been  ordered  to  Malta.  'When 
parliament  re-asaembled  the  liberal  leader^ 
including  Gladstone,  aigued  that  this  step 
was  unconstitutional,  and  inomuistent  with 
the  Mutiny  Act,  which  determined  the 
number  of  the  standing  army.  Bat  the 
government  were  supported  by  luge  majori- 
tiea  iu  both  houses. 

On  18  June  a  European  congreae  met  at 
Berlin  under  the  president^  of  Rince  Bis- 
marck, the  British  representatives  being 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  Lord  Salisbury,  and  Lord 
Odo  Rusaell  (afterwards  Lord  Ampthill). 
While  the  con^peea  was  aitting  the  'Globe' 
newapaperpubltsfaedaatolen  copy  of  anagre^ 
ment  between  Elwland  and  Kuasia,  &fln- 
iiWj  among  oilier  thinga,  tiie  limits  within 
wmeh  independence  should  be  siTen  to  part 
of  Bulgaria.  The  trea^,  signed  on  90  Mi^, 
was  intended  to  be  swnrat,  but  the  mtAa^ 
standing  whidi  it  proved  to  exist  batfreen 
England  and  Russia  strengthened  the  case 
of  those  who  had  urged  mat  there  waa  no 
ground  for  warlike  preparationa  befine  the 
congress.    A  further  agreement  between 
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En^lindl  and  Tarter  famished  tiie  text  fof 
a  TuorouB  nteeeh  wbich  OladBtone  deliTered 
at  BennradMy  <m  20  July,  This  conTen- 
tioD  provided  that,  m  return  for  the  cession 
of  CypruB  and  the  usual  promises  of  reform, 
En^^and  should  j^teet  tbe  remaining  tent- 
tones  of  Tu^ey  in  Aua.  Gladstone  oalled 
it '  an  insane  covenant.' 

On  SO  Joly  the  tnatv  of  Berlin  was 
brought  before  the  house  oj  Lord  Harting;- 
ton,  -who  moved  a  resolution  sarcastically 
described  by  Beaconsfleld  as  'a  series  m 
congratulatory  regrets.'  Lord  Hartington 
asked  the  house  to  condemn  the  failure  of 
the  congress  to  satisfy  the  just  claims  of 
Greece,  and  to  censure  the  government  for 
having  incnned  a  liability  to  defiand  the 
Asiatic  dominions  of  the  saltan.  To  this 
debate  Gladstone  contributed  an  elaborate 
and  argumentatiTe  speedi,  turasualW  devcnd 
of  rhetoric,  and  devoted  to  an  exnaustire 
analysis  of  what  the  treaty  did  and  failed 
to  do.  None  of  his  parliamentary  imeeohes 
deliverdd  in oppocdtion  showugns oifaaTing 
been  more  carafully  prepared,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  few  which  he  revised  before  it  ap- 
peared in  'Hansard.'  He  began  wit^  a 
reference  to  the  personal  attack  made  upon 
him  a  few  nights  before  by  Beaconsfleld  at 
s  dinner  ^ven  in  his  honour  in  the  Knights- 
bridge  nding  school.  Beaconsfleld  had 
then  charged  Gladstone  with  indulgence  in 
yerj  gross  personalities,  and  in  particolar  as 
having  deaoribed  him  as  a  dangezons  and 
even  deviliBh  character.  Gladstone  at  onoe 
wrote  a  latter,  bwinning  'Bear  Lord  Bea- 
consfieW  in  which  he  aued  for  a  specifica- 
tion oi  vie  time  and  pUce  in  which  he  had' 
Dsed  such  languaffe,  or  any  other  of  a  per- 
sonal as  distinguished  from  a  political  kmd. 
Beaconsfleld  replied  in  tbe  third  person 
that  he  was  'much  pressed  with  fu&irs,' 
and  unable  to  examine  the  speeches  of  two 
years.  But  he  dted  an  instance  in  which 
some  one,  not  Gladstone,  had  compared  him, 
in  Gladstone's  presence,  with  Mephiatopheles. 
Passing  from  this  repulsive  suliject,  as  he 
called  it,  Gladstone  proceeded  to  deal  with 
the  trea^,  which  he  said  had  been  described 
by  its  admirers  as  concentrating  the  Turkish 
empire.  But  the  Slavi^  who  relied  upon 
BuBsia,  had  got  most^  'd  not  all,  of  wnat 
they  wanted.  He  seveielT  critdeised  the 
ocmduet  of  Beaconsfleld  and  Lord  Salisbury 
for  having  actively  opposed  at  the  congress 
the  claims  of  Greece,  which  had  been  urged 
rapedallv-  \n  tbs  representatives  of  France. 
He  attadrad  the  goroniment  for  abusing  the 
prerogative  of  tl^  crown  to  make  treaties 
without  the  consent  of  parliament.  The 
tnaty  of  Berlin,  be  said,  not  havtiig  been 


ratified,  was  open  to  porliamMitary  disap- 
proval.  But  the  treaty  of  Berlin  was  good 
so  fkr  as  it  wtnit,  and  no  one  desired  to  dis- 
avow it.  The  separate  engagements  be- 
tween England  and  Turkey,  which  he  and 
the  oppoudon  regarded  as  wholly  bad,  had 
been  raffled,  and  wrae  therefine  l)^ond  the 
power  of  parliament  alt<^ther.  Lord  Hax^ 
tington's  motion  was,  however,  after  a  long 
derate,  defeated  by  a  majority  of  14S. 

From  the  east  of  Europe  GUdstone  turned 
his  attention  to  India.  On  80  Nov.  he  de- 
livered to  his  constituents  a  farewell  address 
at  Plumstead;  he  had  determined  not  to 
contest  Greenwich  again.  The  ffreaier  part 
of  this  speech  was  an  inciuTe  indictment  of 
Lord  Lytton's  policy  of  attaining  the  aneev 
of  A&hanistan,  whwh  the  calwiet  approved 
and  uopted  [see  LttiOn,  Edwabd  HoBBBTf 
first  Eajel  LTTTCor].  The  outbreak  of  the 
A%han  war  made  it  necessary  to  call  parlia- 
ment together  in  the  winter,  and  both  houses 
met  on  6  Bee.  An  amendment  to  the  ad- 
dress, condemning  the  Afghan  policy  of  the 
government,  was  moved  by  Mr.  Whitbread 
on  the  9th,  and  on  the  10th  Gladstone 
spoke.  He  quoted  freely  from  the  blue 
books  presented  by  the  government  to  show 
that  the  ameer  had  not,  as  was  said,  insulted 
either  tiie  British  envoy  or  the  Indian  govern- 
ment. In  a  subsequent  debate  he  protested 
against  saddling  the  expenses  of  the  Afghan 
war  on  the  taxpayers  of  India.  But  tlie 
govemmeBt  ware  qnite  unassailable  in  the 
HoosB  <tf  Oommons,  and  thai  nug<nitieB 
suftred  no  ap^eeiame  diminntion. 

Gladstone's  diief  effints  in  1879  were 
made  outude  the  vrells  of  parliament.  At 
the  request  of  Lord  Rosebeiy  and  other  iiH 
fluential  liberals,  he  agreed  to  contest  the 
county  of  Midlothian  aninst  Lord  Dalkeith, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  T)uhe  of  Buccleuch. 
He  at  once  entered  on  a  political  campaign 
of  unsurpassed  vigour  and  ene^.  He  left 
Liverpool  on  24  Nov.,  and  from  that  date 
till  9  Dec.,  when  he  returned  to  Hawardsn, 
there  was  scaroely  a  lawful  day  on  which  he 
did  not  deliver  at  least  one  speech;  more 
often  it  was  two  or  throe.  On  25  Nov.,  at  a 
crowded  meeting  in  the  music  hall  at  Edin- 
bnr^  be  dwelt  upon  t^e  danger  of  onlaqfing 
British  responsilolities,  and  prodwmed  that 
the  real  strangth  of  the  empire  must  alwaya 
lie  in  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
He  again  condemned  the  A%han  war.  He 
denounced  also  the  Zulu  war  [see  Fbbbi^ 
Sib  Babtle),  Oriticisiiur  the  annexation  ot 
the  Transvaal,  which  had  occurred  in  \S77, 
he  contended  that  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
had  been  misled  into  supposing  that  the 
Boers  wished  to  beeomeBnbshsulgects.  At 
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Dalkeith,  on  the  26tli,  he  expressed  Ms  belief 
in  the  principle  of  local  option,  and  in  a 
eeneral  extension  of  local  goremmeut,  so 
nr  88  was  compatible  with  the  supremacy  of 
p^liament.  Scottish  disestabUenment,  he 
said,  was  a  question  for  the  people  of  Scot- 
land themselres ;  he  had  no  wish  either  to 
advance  or  to  retard  it.  At  West  Oalder, 
on  the  27thj  he  returned  to  the  subject  of 
foreign  politics,  maintaining  that  the  govern- 
ment had  at  the  same  time  aggrandised  and 
alienated  Russia.  His  recaption  in  Scotland 
waseztraocdinarilj  enthnuastiC|  and  <hi  one 
oocadon  he  addressed  as  many  aa  twei^ 
thousand  people  in  the  WaverlOT  market  at 
ESdinbunh.  His  campaign  ended  tat  the 
year  at  Glasgow,  where,  in  an  elaborate  om* 
tion,  he  sttrveyed  the  whole  fbreim  polii^ 
of  the  government.  Laying  particular  stiess 
upon  the  fundamental  prindple  that  large 
and  small  states  should  be  treated  with 
equal  justice  and  forbearance,  he  protested 
strongly  against  the  aggreflslve  imperialism 
of  the  prime  minister.  At  Glaagow  he  also 
delivered  his  address  as  lord  rector  of  the 
university,  and  turning  aside  from  politics, 
he  impressed  upon  the  students  the  supe- 
riority of  knowledge  to  wealth  as  aa  olgect 
of  human  endeavour. 

On  6  Mardi  1880  it  waa  announced  in 
bo^  hoasea  that  parliament  would  be  di»- 
aolvedimmediatelT  after  the  badget.  On  the 
13th  aj^eaTsd  Giadatcme'e  addrasa  to  the 
electors  of  Midlothian,  in  which  he  cast 
ridicule  upon  the  prime  minister's  ffloomy 
prophecies  of  impending  danger  in  £eland. 
On  the  16th  he  teft  London  for  Edinburgh, 
addressing  a  crowd  that  had  assembled  at 
King's  Cross,  and  speaking  at  eve^  station 
where  the  train  stopped.  It  was  anerwards 
found  that  in  each  01  these  places  there  had 
been  a  liberal  victory.  On  the  17th  he  de- 
livered one  of  his  finest  speeches  in  the  Edin- 
burgh music  haU.  Tms  speech  contains 
Gladstone's  clearest  and  fullest  exposition  of 
foreign  policy  in  its  general  principles.  He 
denieid  that  if  he  and  his  party  came  into 
power  they  would  repudiate  the  angagamenta 
ai  th«r  predecessors,  inaamuch  aa  aa  inters 
■Miii/wial  treaty  bound  futnie  ^vemmenta 
aa  much  as  the  government  which  made  it. 
He  a^arated  himself  and  the  liberal  part^ 
in  general  from  the  doctrines  of  the  Uan- 
chester  school  and  of  peace  at  any  price. 
He  declared  it  to  be  a '  noUe  error '  Uiat  the 
world  could  at  present  be  governed  without 
theriskofwor.  One  allusion  in  this  speech 
nve  rise  to  rather  serious  consequences. 
Quoting  from  the  *  Standard '  the  report  of  a 
conversation  between  the  emperor  01  Aostria 
and  Sir  Henry  Elliot,  the  Bruishambassadw 


at  Vienna,  in  which  the  emperor  waa  made 
to  denounce  him  by  name  as  an  enemy  of 
the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy,  Gladstone 
denied  that-he  was  the  enemy  of  any  country. 
But  he  censured  in  strong  language  Austria's 
hostility  to  the  freedom  of  her  neighbours, 
and  defied  any  one  to  put  his  finger  upon 
any  part  of  the  map  of  Europe  and  say, 
'There  Austria  did  eood.'  On  the  23rd, 
speaking  at  Fathhead,  he  recurred  to  the 
subject  of  Austria,  expressed  a  fear  that  she 
might  intend  to  enla^  her  bonfeca  at  the 
ezpoua  of  the  Balkw  prindpalitiee,  and 
invited  bar  to  ^Mfti*im  bH  aggresuve  dw^gwif. 
On  the  96th,  at  Pjanioaik,  aa  referred  to  » 
omtzadietiou  by  Bar  Henry  Elliot  of  the 
language  attributed  to  the  emperor,  and 
once  more  challenged  the  Austrian  f^vem- 
ment  to  i1i«nl*iTn  any  intention  of  going  be- 
yond the  treaty  of  Berlin. 

At  Stow, 'on  the  SOth,  he  discussed  the 
financial  lurranf^ments  of  the  goremment, 
and,  with  special  reference  to  the  Afghan 
war,  observed:  'We  do  not  know  the 
worst.'  This  remark  received  a  startling 
verification ;  for  on  6  May  the  public  learned 
by  tel^raph  from  India  that  Sir  John 
Strachev,  the  finance  minister,  hod  made  an 
axtraorc[inuyblunder,and  that  the  war  would 
oort,  not  6^000,000/1  but  16,000,000^  At 
this  election  Gladstone  mode  fifteen  sat 
apeediee,  witiiont  counting  occasional  ad- 
aresaes.  Lord  Hartington,  however,  made 
twenty-four.  ThepoUiugsb^anonSlMarchf 
and  uEler  the  first  day  the  final  result  waa 
never  doabtfuL  849  liberals  were  returned, 
as  against  343  conservatives  and  60  home- 
rulers.  Gladstone  himself  waa  auoceasful  in 
Midlothian,  polliiw  1,679  votes  against  1,368 
given  for  Lord  Dalkeith.  He  was  at  the 
same  time  placed  at  the  head  of  the  poll  for 
Leeds,  where,  after  he  had  elected  to  sit  for 
Midlothian,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  youn^t 
son,  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone.  At  this  time 
the  queen  was  abroad,  and  there  was  con- 
sequent delay  in  the  change  of  govemmeiU^ 
Lord  Beactmsfield,  however,  took  the  earliest 

rurtunity  of  rewnunff,  and  cm  22  April 
^ueen  aent  for  Lord  HarUn^fton.  This 
was  in  aceordanee  widi  oonatitutional  usage, 
as  Gladatims  had  retired  from  the  lib^d 
leadershipflve  yean  before.  IxaA  Harting- 
ton  did  not  at  once  refuse  to  form  a  govern- 
ment, but,  after  an  interview  with  Gladstone 
on  the  23nd,  when  he  returned  from  Windsor, 
he  decided  not  to  attempt  it.  On  the  23rd 
he  aiul  Lord  Gruiville  saw  the  ^ueen  to- 
gether, with  the  result  that  her  majesty  sent 
for  Gladstone  the  same  afternoon.  He  at 
once  formed,  without  difficulty,  a  strong  ad- 
ministraticm,  becoming  himself,  as  he  had 
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been  in  187S,  prime  minister  and  chancel  tor 
of  the  exchequer.  Lord  Qranville  and  Lord 
Hsrtington  both  took  office  under  him,  the 
former  as  foreign  secretory,  and  the  latter  as 
secretary  for  India.  In  other  respects  the 
gOTemment  much  resembled  that  of  1868. 
Lord  Sdbome  returned  to  the  woolsack, 
and  Bririit,  to  whonofficial  work  was  nerer 
GongMuu,  became  chancellor  of  the  dochT. 
Lo^  OardweU'ahe^tii  had  iUled.andLowe 
retired  to  the  Hotue  of  Lordi.  Ebr  William 
Harconrt,  who  had  been  toe  a  time  8(dicitor- 
general,  became  home  secretary ;  while  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  whose  political  association, 
commonly  called  the  Bimun^iam  caucus, 
had  been  of  great  practical  value  to  the 
liberal  party,  entered  a  government  and  a 
cabinet  for  the  first  time  as  president  of  tlie 
board  of  trade.  Of  the  other  radicals^Fawcett 
was  made  postmaster-general,  and  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  under-secretary  for  foreign  afiaits. 
Mr.  Goschen  refused  to  join  the  goreznment 
becaose  he  was  not  prepared  to  rote  for  the 
extension  of  the  county  franchise,  and  was 
sent  as  special  ambassador  to  Constantinople. 
A  good  deal  of  feeling  was  exdted  among 
&natieal  proteatants  by  the  anointment  ^ 
one  catholic,  Lord  Rtpm,  to  oe  viceroy  of 
India,  and  another,  Lbra  Kenmare,  to  be 
lord  chamberlain. 

On  7  Mavthe  'Duly  News'  announced 
that  Lord  Granville  had  seat  a  circular  to 
the  powers,  uiving  a  joint  enforcement  of 
the  onftilfiUed  dausee  in  the  treaty  of  Berlin, 
Buch  as  those  which  dealt  with  Moutenwro, 
Greece,  and  Armmia.  The  olgect  of  Mr. 
Gosdhen'a  mission  was  to  impress  upon  the 
sultan  the  duty  of  fulfilling  these  engage- 
ments. On  10  May  there  appeared  a  ktter 
from  Gladstone  to  Count  Kuolri,  the  Au»< 
trian  ambassador,  intimating  that  he  had 
obtuned  from  Austria  those  assurances  of 
fidelity  to  the  treaty  of  Berlin  which  he  had 
called  upon  hee  to  give.  In  these  circum- 
stances, ne  said,  it  was  not  his  intention  to 
repeat  or  defend  in  argument  language  which 
he  had  used  in  a  ^tositioQ  of  greater  freedom 
and  less  responsibility.  The  last  phrase 
was  thenceforth  ^urt  of  the  political  vocabu- 
lary. The  opposition  bitterly  denounced  the 
letter  as  unworthy  of  a  British  minister.  On 
20  May  the  queen's  speech  was  delivered. 
It  contained  a  hope  for  the  pacification  of 
A.fghanistan,  an  assertion  of  supremacy  over 
the  Transvaal,  and  an  opinion  that  the  or^ 
dinary  law  would  be  sufficient  in  Ireland. 
This  meant  that  the  Feace  Preservation  Act, 
which  expred  on  1  June^  was  not  to  be  re- 
newed. 

On  the  Slat  Gladstoney  who  had  been  re- 
elected irithout  o^osition  after  taking  office, 


had  his  first  experience  of  the  perplexing  case 
rused  by  Charles  Bradlaugh  [q.  t.  Suppl.] 
Lord  Frederick  Cavendish,  secretary  to  the 
treasury,  as  representing  the  government,  had 
moved  that  the  case  uioula  be  referred  to 
a  select  committee.  The  committee  re- 
ported, by  a  majority  of  one,  that  Bradlaugh 
had  no  right  to  affirm.  Bradlaugh  then  came 
forward  to  take  the  oath.  SirHenzyDmm- 
mond  W(dff  objected,  and  Gladstone  euc^ . 
oesBfuli^  {HToposed  the  anointment  of  an- 
other eommitte&  to  consider  whether  the 
house  had  a  right  of  interference  with  the 
dieotetion  of  a  duly  elected  member.  They 
reported  that  Bradlaugh  was  incapable  of 
taking  an  oath,  but  recommendwl  that  he 
should  be  allowed  to  affirm  at  his  own  risk. 
On  32  June  a  motion  to  that  effect,  which 
Gladst(me  supported,  was  defeated  by  a 
majority  of  forty-five.  On  the  23rd,  Brad-  , 
laugh  again  appeared  to  take  the  oath,  which  ' 
tlie  speaker  refused  to  administer  to  him, 
and  he  was  allowed  to  be  beard  on  his  own 
behalf  at  the  bar ;  when  afterwards  ordered 
to  withdraw,  he  declined,  and  was  taken 
into  CDstody  fay  the  BSHeant-at-arms.  Glad- 
stone refused  to  intenere.  The  house,  he 
said,  had  rejected  hia  advice,  and  the  duty  of 
proceeding  further  devolved  upon  the  leader 
of  the  opposition.  On  24  June  Sir  StafiTord 
Northeote  moved  that  Bradlaugh  should  be 
released.  On  1  July  the  question  was . 
settled  for  the  year  by  Gladstone's  motion, 
which  the  house  adopted,  that  any  person 
claiming  to  affirm  should  be  allowed  to  do 
so.  Bradlaugh  accordingly  affirmed  and 
took  his  seat,  but  his  right  was  success^lly 
challenged  in  the  courts,  and  he  did  not  sit 
without  objection  till  the  meeting  of  a  new 
parliament  in  1885. 

On  10  June  Gladstone,  as  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  introduced  a  supplementary 
lm<^t,  Sir^  Sti^ord  Northcote's  budget 
having  provided  only  for  the  early  port  of 
theyear.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had  made 
the  financial  statement  of  the  government 
for  fourteen  years.  The  principal  feature  of 
it  was  the  unexpected  repeal  of  the  malt 
tax,  for  which  conservative  representatives 
of  the  farming  interests  had  clamoured  ibr 
many  years,  but  which  no  conservative  go- 
vernment had  found  itself  able  to  touch. 
Gladstone  substituted  for  it  a  duty  on  beer, 
and  provided  for  the  incidental  loss  to  the 
revenue  by  putting  another  penny  on  the 
income  tax^  all  hope  of  abolishing  that  tax 
having  vamshed.  The  budget  was  popular. 
The  prindpal  struggle  of  the  session,  after 
the  case oiBradlaugh had  been  tempcnrarily 
disposed  of,  arose  out  of  the  Irish  compen- 
sation tat  disturbance  bill,  which  Forster, 
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the  chief  secretary,  was  compelled  to  intro- 
duce through  the  tnreTalence  of  severe  dis- 
tress in  Ireland.  The  bill,  which  was  ori- 
ginally a  single  clause  m  a  general  measara 
for  the  relief  of  Irish  difltreas,  gaTe  compen8a>- 
tion  for  disturbance  to  tenants  evicted  for 
not  paying  their  rent,  and  thwfore  not 
witiun  the  Xand  Act  of  1870.  It  was  con- 
fined to  cases  arisinff  out  of  the  recent  failure 
of  the  eeom.  Ola&tone  detoided  it  as  an 
excefttional  measure  required  to  maintain  die 
principles  of  property.  The  second  reading 
was  carried  1^  286  votes  against  217.  The 
bill  did  not  satisfy  the  hotne-mlers,  who 
refused  to  vote  for  going  into  committee  on 
it,  and  also  abstain^  on  the  third  reading. 
The  bill  was  read  a  second  time  on  26  June, 
and  a  third  time  on  26  July.  But  Iiord 
Beaconsfield  strongly  opposed  it,  and  on 
8  Aug.  tiie  House  of  Loras  zqected  it  by 
282  votes  to  61. 

During  the  autumn  further  efforts  were 
made  to  carry  out  the  treaty  of  Berlin.  On 
14  Sept.  a  naval  demonstration,  organised  by 
all  the  great  powers,  was  made  on  the  coast 
of  Albania,  and  on  26  Nov.  Dulcigno  was 
formally  ceded  by  the  Forte  to  Prince 
meholu  of  Hontene^.  Meanwhile  the 
state  of  Ireland  was  gomg  from  bad  to  mnse. 
Tba  (pvenunent  appcMnted  an  Irish  land 
commission, oi whicbLord Bessboxough  waa 
chairman,  to  inquire  into  the  best  means  of 
amending  the  lush  lani  Act,  and  they  also 
took  active  steps  against  the  promoters  of 
resistance  to  the  law.  On  3  Nov.  criminal 
informations  were  filed  against  Pamell  and 
thirteen  other  leaders  of  the  popular  party. 
Their  trial  was  fixed  for  28  Dec.  Meanwhile 
they  took  no  notice  of  the  prosecution,  and 
continued  to  act  as  before.  An  Irish  land- 
lord, Lord  Mountmorres^  was  brutally  mur- 
dered, and  no  one  was  made  amenable  for 
the  crime.  There  was  a  clamour  in  Eng- 
land for  measures  of  repression,  many  meet- 
ings of  the  calunet  were  held,  and  on  9  Nov. 
GudstonOf  speaking  at  the  lord  mayor's 
dinner,  declared  in  very  emphatic  langnage 
thattho  law  would  beenfinrcedin  &eland  at 
all  costs. 

The  session  of  1881,  which  dealt  almost 
exdnuvely  with  Irish  affiiixa,  lasted  from 
7  Jan.  to  27  Aug.  The  queen's  speech 
announced  that  her  majesty's  forces  would 
be  withdrawn  as  soon  as  possible  from 
Afghanistan,  and  that  Candahar,  which 
had  been  occupied  by  Lord  Lytton,  would 
not  be  permanently  retained.  It  also  pro- 
mised a  bill  for  the  protection  of  property 
in  Ireland,  another  for  the  protection  of  life, 
and  a  third  for  the  reform  of  the  land  laws. 
Gladstone  gave  notice  that  as  soon  as  the 


debate  on  the  address  was  finished  he  should 
ask  for  precedence  for  the  Irish  coercion  bills, 
to  give  them  their  popular  name.  Irish  ob- 
struction at  once  b^an.  The  debate  on  the 
address  was  prolonged  for  eleven  nights,  and 
was  almost  wholly  devoted  to  Ireland.  Snb- 
sequentiy  Forster  introduced  his  peace  pre- 
servation bill,  of  which  the  principal  feature 
was  the  absolute  power  of  the  lord-lieutenaat 
to  arrest  any  one  reasonably  suspected  of 
sedition  and  detain  him  without  trial,  tiU 
SO  Sept.  1882,  when  the  act  would  ezpixe. 
This  was  a  strange  bill  for  a  libnal  govern- 
ment to  bring  in.  But  the  state  of  Ireland 
was  so  serious  that  ministers  were  supported 
b^  the  vast  majority  of  the  house.  Opposi- 
tion came  only  &om  the  Irish  home-rulers, 
and  from  a  few  independent  radicals,  such  aa 
Joseph  Cowen,  Mr.  Labouchere,  and  Charles 
Russell  (afterwards  lord-chief-jnstice  of 
England)  [q.  v.  Suppl.}  While  these  debates 
were  in  progress  the  trial  of  Famell,  Mr. 
Dillon,  and  nie  other  state  prisoners  came  to 
an  end  at  Dublin.  The  jury  were  unable  to 
agree,  and  the  government  did  not  put  the 
d^endants  on  their  trial  again.  The  Irish 
members  endeavoured  by  phyaical  endurance 
to  prevent  the  ooerdon  bill  from  bong 
brought  in.  The  ^ot  seemed  inextricable ; 
it  was  cut  by  the  decisive  action  of  the 
speaker  in  putting  the  question  [see  BieoAB, 
Joseph  Gilus,  Suppl. ;  Bsasd,  Sis  HEKxr 
BotrvBBiB,  Sumil.] 

The  first  reading  of  the  bill  was  carried 
by  164  to  19,  and  Gladstone  at  once  gave 
notice  of  a  motion  for  accelerating  its  far- 
ther progress.  This  was  that,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  i^>eakar,  supported  by  forty  mem- 
bers rising  m  their  places,  public  business 
might  be  declared  urgent  by  a  division  with- 
out debate,  and  that  thereupon  the  control 
of  pnxwdure  should  pass  into  the  hands  of 
Uie  speaker  for  so  long  as  he  througbt  neces- 
sarv.  This  resolution  was  to  be  moved  on 
8  Feb.  But  the  Lrish  members  were  deter^ 
mined  to  prevent  it  from  coming  on.  When 
Qla&tone  rose,  Mr,  Dillon,  following  an 
nnfortimate  preoedoit  set  by  Gladstone  him- 
self (14  July  1880),  moved  that  he  should 
not  be  heard.  He  was  at  onoe  suspended, 
and  removed  l^^  the  ser^feant-at^nns.  But 
the  obstruction  was  continued  by  the  thirty- 
five  other  home-rulers  who  were  present, 
until,  by  half-past  night,  they  had  all  been 
turned  out  of  the  house.  Then,  at  last, 
Gladstone  was  able  to  propose  his  resolution, 
with  amendmente,  which  he  accepted  from 
Sir  Ste£R)rd  Northoote,  to  tiie  effect  that  a 
motion  for  urgency  must  be  made  by  a 
minister,  that  it  might  be  brought  to  an  end 
by  another  motion,  and  that  at  least  two 
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handled  members  must  TOte  for  it.  In  a 
speech,  which  Sir  Stafford  described  as 
having  enthralled  the  house,  Gladstone  said 
that  his  personal  interest  in  the  queation 
was  small.  His  lease  was  all  but  ran  out, 
but  he  implored  the  House  of  Commons  not 
to  allow  itself  to  be  made  the  laoghing- 
stook  of  the  world.  The  resolution  was 
oarriad  by  234  to  156.  On  4  Feb.  the 
speaker,  acting  upon  it,  laid  certun  rules 
upon  the  table,  the  chief  of  which  enabled 
hun  to  put  the  question  whenever  he  thought 
fit.  The  Irish  membras,  hmrevsr,  eontiuued 
the  itroffgle,  and  on  18  Feb.  uie  speaker 
pndnoedniraier  tqIbb,  one  of  which  ooiu 
tsbiect  the  lime  limit,  afterwards  known  as 
the  gag.  Taking  advantage  of  this,  Glad- 
stone on  21  Feb.  moved,  uid  carried  hy  an 
overwhelming  majority,  that  the  ^oceed- 
ings  in  committee  on  the  bill  should  be 
brought  to  a  close  on  the  next  day.  But  of 
the  siztj-tfaree  members  who  voted  against 
this  thirteen  were  oonservativee.  The  re- 
port of  the  bill  was  hastened  in  the  same 
way,  and  on  34  Feb.  it  was  read  a  third 
time,  and  passed  the  House  of  Lords  in 
three  days.  Urgency  was  then  applied  to 
the  arms  loll,  wmch  prohibited  for  five  years 
the  carrying  of  weapons  in  proclaimed  dis- 
trietB  in  Imilandf  and  gave  the  polwe  the 
right  of  search  for  them.  Hue  MI,  which 
was  in  the  hands  of  Sir  William  Haroonrt, 
had  to  be  farced  through  the  house  by  the 
same  dnuddc  methods  as  its  predecessor. 

Twice  in  this  session  Gladstone  had  occa- 
uon  to  deUver  one  of  those  obitoary  speeches 
in  ^ich  he  excelled.  On  18  March  Alex- 
ander II,  emperor  of  Russia,  was  murdered 
in  St.  Petersburg,  and  on  tiie  16th  a  ^>te 
of  condolence  with  the  imperial  family  was 
moved  1^  Gladstone  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. He  paid  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  the  sovereign  who  liberated  the 
eer&.  Lord  Beaconslield's  death  occurred 
on  19  April,  and  on  9  May  Gladstone  pro- 
posed that  a  national  memorial  should  be 
erected  to  him  in  Westminster  Abbey.  His 
speech  was  a  masterpiece  of  tact  and  taste. 
Chi  6  A^il  Gladstone  made  his  flnsndal 
statement.  BatthedaystrfhisgTeatbudgets 
were  over,  and  his  proposals  were  tame.  He 
had  a  surplus  of  rather  mote  than  a  million. 
By  means  of  this,  and  by  substituting  a  pro- 
bate duty  of  one  and  a  luJf  for  a  legacy  duty 
of  one  per  cent.,  be  was  enabled  to  take  on 
the  penny  from  the  income  tax  which  he  had 
put  on  the  year  before.  He  also  proposed  a 
reduction  of  debt  to  t^  amount  of  uxty 
millions  by  turning  short  into  long  annuities. 
On  7  Apm  the  clums  of  Greece,  for  which 
Gla^ttme  had  pleaded  so  earnestly  in  oppo- 


sition, were  settled  hy  the  transfer  to  the 
Greek  kingdom  of  Thessaly  and  part  of 
Epirns. 

On  33  A^  1881  Gladstone  was  able  to 
announce  m  the  House  of  Commons  the 
terms  which  had  been  made  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Transvaal  So  early  as  Id  Peo. 
1680  the  Boers  had  talran  the  most  practical 
means  of  showing  that  they  were  not  in 
favour  of  annexation  by  risinff  in  armed  ro- 
bellion,  and  proclaiming  the  South  African 
RepabUc  On  31  Jan.,  during  the  debate  on 
the  address,  Peter  Bylands  [q.  proposed 
an  amendmflnt  omdraming  toe  annexation 
of  the  country.  Gladstone  o^eeted  to  it  as 
inopportune,  and,  as  a  matter  of  &ot,  negotia- 
tions were  at  that  tim«  loooeedmg  through 
President  Brand  of  the  Orange  fiee  State 
[see  Brutd,  Sxs  Johaxiibb  Hshbious, 
BuppL]  While  thOT  were  in  mogress  came 
the  ddeat  of  Sir  George  OoUey  [q.  v.]  at 
Laings  Nek  and  his  death  at  Majuba.  Sir 
BvelynWood,  whosuoceeded  tothe  command, 
aasured  the  government  that  he  was  in  suffi- 
cient Strang^  to  crush  the  rebellion.  But 
tlie  government  refused  to  interrupt  the 
negotiations  on  account  of  these  disasters. 
On  6  March  an  armistice  was  concluded,  and 
the  war  was  not  resumed.  The  conditions 
of  peeee,  as  explained  by  the  prime  minister, 
wen  ^t  the  smerain^  of  the  queen  over 
the  Traasvaal  should  be  maintained,  uid 
that  Hm  iHirghers  should  enj*^  complete 
seU^orenunent;  but  that  their  foreitrn  re- 
lations should  be  under  British  control^  and 
that  that  there  should  be  a  British  resident 
at  the  capital.  A  royal  commission  was  to 
determine  the  rights  and  {m>vide  for  the 
protection  of  the  natives.  This  settlement 
was  bitterly  attacked,  both  inside  and  out- 
side parliament,  as  a  cowardly  stuiender. 
Gladstone,  however,  defended  it  on  the 
ground  that  to  break  off  negotiations  already 
begun  cm  account  of  defeat  would  have  been 
a  useleas,  and  thetefOTO  widud,  aacrifloe  of 
life. 

On  7  April  1881  Gladstone  introduced  his 
eecond  Irish  land  bill,  which  is  perii^  the 
greatest  of  all  his  le^^slatin  attieranents. 
He  proposed  to  constrtate  a  land  court  lor 
the  fixing  of  judicial  rents.  Either  landlord 
or  tenant  eooldap^y  to  the  ooort;  the  rent, 
when  fixed,  was  to  last  for  fifteen  years. 
There  w»e  to  be  three  land  oomnussionMS, 
of  whom  one  would  have  the  status  of  a 
judge,  aftd  there  were  to  be  assistant  coo^ 
misBtoners  for  every  county.  If  a  tenant 
wished  to  purchase  his  holding,  the  commis- 
aioneirs  were  to  advance  ^ree-fourths  of  the 
purchase  money  by  way  of  loan,  and  there 
was  to  be  an  absolute  parliamoitaiy  title. 
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The  bill  led  to  the  reugnation  of  George 
Douglas  Oaiopbell,  duke  of  Arg;fll  [q.  t. 
Suppl.},  who  considered  that  his  coUeagues 
hod  departed  from  sound  economic  principles. 
He  was  succeeded  in  his  office  of  privy  seal 
hy  Chichester  Samuel  Fortescue,  lord  Car- 
lingford  {q.  t.  SuppL],  a  Isbb  brilliant  but 
more  useful  minister.  The  second  reading  of 
the  bill  was  morod  in  the  House  of  Commons 
<m  S6  April,  and  the  debate  eo&tintted  UU 
18  May,  when  it  was  carried  by  863  to  176. 
Famell  and  thirty-five  of  his  followers  abs- 
tuned  from  voting,  on  the  ground  that  the 
bill  was  inadeqoi^  and  tnej  did  much  to 
delay  the  progress  of  the  measure  in  com- 
mittee. On  14  July  Gladstone  stnmgly  de- 
nounced their  obstructive  tactics ;  but  on  the 
SOth  the  bill  was  read  a  third  time. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  very  serious  altera- 
tions were  made  in  committee,  most  of  which 
the  House  of  Commons  refused  to  accept. 
Ultimately  the  lords  gave  way  on  almost  aU 
points  excepting  the  clause,  originally  pro- 
posed by  Famell,  for  giving  the  benefit  of  the 
act  to  tenants  already  evicted.  On  16  Aug. 
GladstoneabandonedthiBckuaeon  the  ground 
that  Famell  himself  attached  little  import- 
uice  to  it.  The  lords  dropped  moet  of  thnr 
other  amendments,  and  the  bill  became  law. 

Daring  this  autumn  the  disturbed  state  of 
Ireland,  de^ite  the  workinff  of  the  Peace 
Preservation  Act  and  the  Land  Act,  absorbed 

?nblic  attention.  Speakinff  at  Leeds  on 
Oct.,  Gladstone  compared  Pamell  very 
unfavourably  with  O'Oonnell.  But  while 
denouncing  Famell's  conduct,  Gladstone 
complained  that  the  loyal  classes  in  Ireland 
were  apathetic,  and  did  not  give  the  (govern- 
ment the  support  which  it  had  a  right  to 
expect.  Five  days  afterwards,  when  receiv- 
ing at  the  Guildhall  the  freedom  of  the  city, 
Gladstone  excited  enthusiastic  cheering  by 
announdng  that  a  warrant  had  been  issued 
fm  the  arrest  of  nunell  and  his  Cnends,  Mr. 
Sexton  and  Mr.  0*Kell^,  on  suspicitm  of 
treasonable  practices.  This  warrant  was  exe- 
cuted on  the  16th.  Tha  'eply  to  this  step 
was  the  issue  from  Kilmainnam  gaol  by 
the  ci^tives  of  the  'no  rent'  maoifasto, 
urging  the  Irish  tenants  not  to  pay  their 
landlwds  anvthing  until  their  ohampiwiB 
were  released  and  their  arrears  were  wiped 
out.  The  same  day  the  land  league  was 
suj^ressed  by  the  proclamation  of  uie  lord- 
lieutenant  as  an  illeral  body,  and  the  num- 
ber of  troops  in  Ireland  was  raised  to 
twenty-five  thousand.  On  26  Oct.  Glad- 
stone addressed  a  liberal  meeting  at  Liver- 
pool, and  charged  the  leaders  of  the  land 
league  with  marching  through  rapine  to  the 
dismemberment  of  the  empire. 


Farliamrat  met  on  7  Feb.  188S.  The  Irish 
uestion  was  at  once  raised  on  the  address 
y  the  amendment  of  Patrick  James  Smyth 
[q.  v.]  in  favour  of  home  rule.  Gladstone 
surprised  many  of  his  supporters  and  many 
of  his  opponents  by_  directing  his  arguments, 
not  agamst  the  principle  of  home  rule,  but 
against  its  practicability  under  present  con- 
ditionB.  No  ^an,  he  said,  had  been  {oo- 
dnoed  which  would  be  workable  under  tlm 
British  constitution  and  vhkii  would  jro- 
vide  for  the  supremacv  of  the  imperial  pmia- 
ment  Mr.  Plunket  O^terwards  Lord  Rath- 
more^,  replying  on  behalf  of  the  oppoution, 
described  this  speech  as  at  least  a  partial 
surrender  to  the  home-rulers,  and  sud  that 
Gladstone  could  no  longer  in  consistency 
oppose  the  Irish  deinand  for  a  parliamentary 
inquiry.  This  was  on  0  Feb.,  and  a  week 
later  Gladstone,  in  response  to  numerous 
challenges,  j^rotested  that  his  views  were 
unchanged,  inasmuch  as  the  question  had 
always  been  for  him  how  the  supremacy  of 
parliament  could  be  preserved. 

On  20  Feb.  Gladstone  proposed  his  reso- 
lutions for  reforming  the  procedure  of  tiie 
house,  of  which  the  most  important  were 
Uie  adimtion  of  the  olOBUTe  and  I2ie  appoints 
ment  <a  standing  committees  as  snbstitatea 
in  certain  cases  for  committees  of  the  whole 
house.  The  debate  had  not  proceeded  for 
when  it  was  interrupted  by  other  matters. 

Barly  in  the  session  Lord  Donoughmore 
carried,  in  the  House  of  Lords  against  the 
government,  the  appointment  oi  a  select 
committee  to  inquure  into  the  working  of 
the  Land  Act.  The  cabinet  refused  to  re- 
cognise the  committee,  and  no  ministerialist 
sat  upon  it.  Gladstone  took  so  strong  a 
view  of  the  conduct  of  the  lords  in  seeking 
to  interfere,  as  he  put  it,  with  the  proceed- 
ings of  a  statutory  tribuiial  that  on  27  Feb. 
he  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons  a  pro- 
test against  the  appointment  of  the  com- 
mittee, which  was  really  a  vote  of  censure 
tm  the  majority  of  the  other  house.  He 
called  upon  the  House  of  Commons  to  de- 
clare that  tueh  a  proceeding  was  unconsti- 
tutional, and  dangerous  to  ttie  peace  of  Ire- 
land. After  a  lonf  debate  his  motion  was 
carried  on  9  March  by  SOS  to  236.  Mean- 
while the  committee  had  been  appointed, 
and  it  continued  to  sit  and  take  evidence. 
But  it  prudently  abstained  from  asking  the 
commissioners  to  ezplsin  their  judicial 
decisions,  and  nothing  practical  came  of  it. 

In  Ireland  the  question  of  arrears  became 
more  urgent,  and  on  26  March,  in  a  debate 
on  Mr.  Itedmond's  hill  for  amending  the 
Land  Act,  Gladstone  stated  that  whue  he 
could  not  consent,  after  so  diort  an  interval, 
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to  ftny  general  altention  of  the  law,  the  ^o- 
T«iiment  were  not  indisposed  to  deal  with 
the  ipecific  qnestion  of  errears  which  had 
been  omitted  Irom  the  act  by  the  Tote  of  the 
loids.  A  RTaTd  crisis  occnired  soon  afteiv 
wazds  in  msh  politics.  On  28  April  Lord 
Cowper,  the  lord-lieutenant,  resigned  on  the 
ostensible  ground  of  weak  health.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Lord  Spencer,  who,  unlike  his 
predecessor,  had  a  seat  in  the  cabinet. 

While  the  public  were  still  speculating  on 
the  true  reasons  of  this  change,  Qladstone 
announced  on  3  May  that  Pamell  and  bis 
colleagues  had  been  released  from  custody, 
that  an  inquiry  would  he  made  into  the 
cases  of  all  persons  detuned  on  suspicion, 
and  that,  as  a  sahatitute  tat  Faalbee%  act, 
another  InU  would  be  introduced  to 
strengthen  the  ordinaxjr  law.  Forster  re- 
signed, and  Lord  fVedenck  CaTendiahf  Glad- 
stone's intimate  iriend  and  nephew  by  mar- 
riage, was  appointed  to  succeed  him.  On 
6  May  Forster  enlained  the  grounds  of  his 
resigiiatioii.  Qe  nad  been  unable,  he  said, 
to  concur  in  the  opinion  that  the  release  of 
the  suspected  persons  was  justified,  either  by 
any  satisfactory  assurances  from  them  or  by 
the  condition  of  Ireland.  Oladstone,  in  reply, 
intimated  that,  in  theopinicm  of  the  govem- 
ment,  the  peace  of  Ireland  would  be  greatly 
furthered  by  an  arrears  bill,  in  whi(m  they 
might  hope  for  the  support  of  the  Irish  home- 
rulers.  If  that  reconciliation  could  be  ef- 
fteted,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  detun  in 
prison  men  who  mi^t  help  in  carry Lng  it 
out. 

niese  stnguine  expectations  were  doomed 

to  a  terrible  disappointment.  On  6  May 
Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  [q.v.]  and  Thomas 
Heniy  Burlre  [q.  v.],  the  under-secretary, 
were  murdered  in  the  Fhcenix  Park.  Forster 
made  a  chiTalrous  offer  to  return  to  Ireland 
and  carry  on  the  business  of  the  castle,  but 
this  was  not  accepted,  and  (Sir)  Qwrge  Tre- 
Telyan  became  chief  secretary.  On  8  May 
the  House  of  Commons  at  once  adjourned 
after  a  few  brief  speeches,  in  which  the  re- 
pn-sentatives  of  all  parties  expressed  their 
horror  of  the  crime.  Gladstone,  speaking 
with  an  emotion  which  he  hu^ly  ever 
showed  in  public,  deplored  the  loss  of  a  man 
deroted  to  the  hesb  interests  of  Ireland. 

On  11  May  Gladstone  attended  the  funeral 
of  Lord  Frederick  Oavendish,  near  Ghats- 
worth,  and  the  same  evening  Sir  William 
Harcourt  introduced  a  Teiy  stringent  bill 
for  the  prerention  of  crime  in  Ireluid.  As 
a  set-off  against  this  severe  measure,  which 
the  home-rulers  almost  unanimously  con- 
demned, Gladstone,  on  16  May,  introduced 
hia  arrears  bill.   The  object  of  this  InU,  con- 


fined to  tenancies  below  the  annual  value 
of  801.,  was  to  wipe  out  arrears  of  rent  in 
Ireland  altogether  where  the  tenants  were 
unable  to  pay  them.  The  sum  required  for 
this  purpose  was  estimated  at  2,000,0002., 
of  which  Gladstone  calculated  that  ttn-ee- 
fourths  could  be  obtained  from  the  surplus 
of  the  Irish  church,  while  the  rest  would 
have  to  come  from  the  consolidated  fund. 
But  before  this  bill  or  the  crimes  bUl  could 
be  seriously  discussed,  the  opnpoution  rused 
a  debate  upon  what  they  called  the  treaty 
of  Kilmainham.  The  oppositicm  had  in- 
sisted that  Pamell's  release  was  Uie  result 
of  a  bai^fain  by  which  he  undertook  hence- 
forth to  support  the  liberal  party  in  parlio* 
ment  and  to  eontzol  outrages  in  ualand. 
Correspondencef  which  it  was  inrieted  oouM 
bear  wis  interpretation,  had  been  piodaeed. 
Mr.  Balftrar  brought  ate  -wholb  solojeet  be- 
fore parliament  by  moving  the  adjournment 
of  the  house,  and  declared  that  the  govern- 
ment had  incurred  indelible  infamy.  Glad- 
stone gave  a  positive  assurance  that  the 
pnsoners  had  been  released  because,  in  the 
opinion  of  her  majesty's  ministers,  there  was 
no  sufficient  g^und  for  detainmg  them  fiir- 
ther.  He  protested  that  there  had  been 
no  bargain.  An  angry  debate  followed; 
but  no  division  was  taken,  and  the  discus- 
uon  was  not  renewed.  The  house  then  pro- 
ceeded with  the  crimes  bill,  and  sat,  for  the 
first  time  in  thirtv-six  years,  on  Derby  day. 
Mr.  Dillon  took  uiis  opportunity  to  make  an 
elabmte '  defence  of  Doycotting,  in  what 
Gladstone  called  '  a  heartbreaking  speech.' 
Gladstone  deseiibed  boycotting  as  oomt^ned 
intimidation  by  means  of  atarvatim  and 
ruin.  The  sanction  of  it,  he  said,  was '  the 
murder  which  was  not  to  be  denounced.* 
After  the  drastic  ^iplicatton  of  *  urgency ' 
rules,  and  the  suspension  of  Irish  members 
in  a  batch,  on  the  ground  that,  according  to 
(Sir)  Lyon  (afterwards  Lord)  Playfair  [q.  v. 
Suppl.],  the  churman  of  committees,  tney 
had  been  guiltv  of  combined  obstmction, 
the  Crimes  bill  was  forced  through  com- 
mittee early  in  July. 

On  the  7th  of  that  month,  at  the  stage  of 
report,  the  government  suffered  defeat. 
Gladstone  had  promised  Pamell  in  com- 
mittee that  he  would  not  insist  upon  the 
clause  which  authorised  the  p(^ice  to  seaieh 
dwellingJiouses  fbr  arms  at  ni^ht.  He  ac- 
cording^ proposed  to  omit  it.  Several 
liberal!,  inclumng  Mr.  George  Russell  and 
Mr.  F.  W.  Lambton,  joined  the  conservatives 
in  protesting  against  tiiis  concession,  and  the 
government  were  put  in  a  minoritry  of  thir- 
teen— the  Pamelhtes,  for  whom  the  conces- 
sion was  made,refo8ing  to  vote.  Gladstone 
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uid  that  in  c»dinary  circtunBtaiiceB  the  go- 
Tmunont  would,  titer  soch  a  vote,  have 
dropped  the  bill,  but  that  the  state  of  Ire- 
land made  such  a  course  impossible.  Huf 
was  on  a  !Friday;  on  Monday  the  prime 
minister  announced  that  the  govemment 
conudered  it  the  more  manly  course  to  ra- 
moin  at  a  post  which  no  one  was  likely  to 
envy  them. 

Ine  arrears  bill  passed  without  much 
difflonlty  thiouffh  the  Houae  of  Commons, 
ai^  the  OTOo^<m  did  not  divide  against 
Uia  second  leading  in  tbe  lords.  But  in 
oommittoe  Lord  &tisbui7,  who  had  suo- 
lieeded  Beaconsfield  as  leader  of  the  conser- 
vative peers,  carried  an  amendment  which 
made  tiie  biU  voluntar;^,  thus  enabling  eTerf 
landlord  to  prerent  its  operation  on  his 
estate,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  govern- 
ment, making  it  worthless.  The  House  of 
Commons  dieagreed,  and  Lord  Salisbury  r&> 
Inctantly  gave  way. 

The  aSaire  of  Egypt  came  before  parlia- 
ment aereral  times  during  the  session,  and 
Gladstone's  Egyptian  poucy  was  severely 
criticised  by  some  of  his  radical  followers. 
Sut  at  that  time  Gladsbme's  power  and  in- 
fluence were  such  that  ha  could  do  almost 
anything  he  liked.  Duzinff  this  aummw  the 
dual  control  of  England  and  France  in 
Egypt  practically  broke  down,  though  it 
was  not  formally  alxdished  till  the  following 
January.  The  authority  of  the  Khedive 
Tewfik  Faaha  was  threatoied  by  a  military 
movMuent  under  an  adventurous  soldier 
called  Arab!  Pasha.  On  11  June  there  were 
fatal  riots  in  Alexandria,  and  the  British  con- 
sul, (Sir)  Charles  Cookson,was  wounded.  A 
month  later,  after  repeated  warnings  gainst 
the  arming  of  the  fbrta,  whioh  was  considered 
a  menace  to  the  foreiffn,  and  especially  the 
British,  ships.  Admiral  Sir  Frederick  Beau- 
champ  Seymour  (afterwards  Lord  Alceatet) 
[q.  v.^  bombarded  the  forts  and  destroyed 
them.  Tbit,  acticm  on  the  part  of  the  British 
goremment,  in  which  the  French  Chamber 
would  not  allow  tiu  French  government  to 
assist,  led  to  the  resignation  «  Bright,  who 
declared  it  to  be  a  violation  of  the  moral 
law.  Gladstone,  on  the  other  hand,  main- 
tained that  the  ride  Arabi  was  a  military 
^mumy,  from  whidi  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
British  government,  on  account  of  their  posi- 
tion in  Egypt,  to  relieve  the  Egyptian  people. 
Sright'e  place  was  filled  by  John  George 
Dodson  (afterwards  Baron  Monk-Bretton) 
[q.  V.  SuppL],  and  Sir  Charles  Dilke  en- 
tered  the  cabinet  for  the  first  time  as  presi- 
dent of  the  local  government  board. 

On  26  July  the  reserves  were  called  out, 
and  an  expedition  was  sent,  under  Sir  Garnet 


WoIaeley,to  restore  order  and  the  authority 
of  the  khedive.  The  rebellion  of  Arabi 
Pasha  was  crushed  at  Tel-el-Kebir,  and 
Arabi  himself  was  banished  to  Ceylon. 

On  24  July  Gladstone  made  his  last  ap- 
pearance as  chancellor  oi  the  exchequer, 
when  he  moved  a  vote  of  credit,  oa  account 
of  the  Egyptian  expedition,  for  2,300,0001. 
In  his  ordinary  budget,  introduced  on 
24  April,  he  had  proposed  no  financial  charge, 
«xe^  an  increase  of  tiu  carriage  duty  to 
relieve  tiie  highway  rates.  He  now  xaued 
the  income  tax  from  fivepence  to  irixpenoa- 
hal^penny,  or  to  eightpeuee  fia  the  ludf- 
year,  within  which  the  whole  of  the  in- 
crease was  to  be  collected.  This  covered 
the  vote  of  credit,  to  which  the  house 
sgreed  on  27  July,  but  which  turned  out  to 
be  a  very  small  part  of  what  interference 
in  Egypt  was  to  cost.  On  18  Aug.  the 
House  of  Commons  adjourned  till  24  Oct. 
for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  Gladstone's 
further  resolutions  on  procedure.  These 
were  not  passed  till  2  Deo.,  when  parliament 
was  at  last  prorogued.  The  fint  resolution, 
providing  that  closure  must  be  voted  by 
more  than  two  hundred  members,  or  if  the 
minority  were  leas  than  fbrty  1^  more  than 
cme  hondrad,  tTu  not  carried  till  10  Nor. 
The  most  important  of  the  other  roles  were 
those  which  established  gnuid  committee^ 
and  provided  that  orooaad  business  could 
not  be  taken  after  haCfpast  twelve. 

After  the  prorogation  several  changes 
were  made  in  the  cabinet.  Gladstone  gave 
up  the  chancellorship  of  the  exchequer  to 
Hugh  C.  £.  Childers  [q.  v.  Suppl.j ;  Lord 
Hartington  became  aecretaiy  for  war ;  Lord 
Kimberley  for  India ;  and  Ixird  Derby  joined 
the  liberal  govemment  for  the  first  time  aa 
secretarv  of  state  for  the  colonies.  On  1  Sept. 
Archbishop  Tait  died,  and  Gladstone  gave 
satisfaction  to  his  political  opponents,  as  well 
as  to  his  ecclesia£tical  frienOB,  by  nominal^ 
ing  for  the  prima<qr  Edward  "Wmte  Benson 
[q.  V.  Snppl.],  tushqp  of  ^bnro. 

The  uiwurs  ai  this  protracted  seeaicm 
were  too  mudi  even  for  Gladstone's  strength. 
His  health  broke  down  for  the  time}  he 
was  ordered  to  the  south  of  France,  and 
though  parliament  did  not  meet  in  18B3  till 
16  Feb.,  he  was  unable  to  be  present  at  the 
opening  of  the  session. 

He  returned,  however,  before  Easter,  and 
on  36  April,  in  tbe  debate  upon  the  second 
reading  of  the  affirmation  bUl,  he  delivered 
one  of  nis  most  eloquent  speeches.  The  bill 
was  a  very  simple  one,  for  enabling  any 
member  of  parliament  to  make  an  affirma- 
tion instead  of  taking  an  oath.  But  it  was 
regarded  as  a  Bradlaugh  relief  bill,  and 
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attoeked  witb  -nolence  accordingly.  _  Glad- 
stone did  not  shrink  from  dealing  with  the 
purely  raligions  aspect  of  the  qoestlon,  and 
the  last  part  of  his  speech  reads  like  a  eer^ 
mon.  Quoting  some  magnificent  lines  of 
Lucretius,  he  argued  that  agnosticism  and 
not  atheism  was  the  spedal  danger  of  the 
time.  In  a  peroration  of  singular  oeauty  he 
implored  the  house  not  to  connect  the 
truths  of  religion  with  the  sense  of  political 
and  personal  u^iutice.  The  bill,  however, 
was  on  3  May  rejected  by  292  votes  against 
289. 

In  September  of  this  year  Gladstone,  ac- 
companied by  his  old  friend  Tennyson,  took 
a  abort  trip  on  Sir  Donald  Currie's  ship,  the 
Pembroke  Oaatle,  to  the  north  of  Scotland, 
and  afterwards  to  Copenhagen,  where  they 
met  serenl  royal  peraonages,  indudinj^  the 
cur.  At  Kirkwall,  whraeuie  prime  minister 
and  the  poet  laureate  both  received  the 
freedom  oi  the  borough,  Gladstone  made  a 
graceful  speedi,  contrasting  the  perishable 
nature  of  the  statesman's  fame  with  the 
immortal  renown  of  the  sreat  poet.  One 
result  of  this  voyage  was  the  announcement 
in  the  following  January  that  her  majesty 
had  conferred  a  peerage  on  Tennyson,  the 
first  poet  who  entered  the  House  of  Lords 
as  such. 

During  1888  the  rising  of  the  forces  of  the 
mahdi  in  the  Sondan  placed  the  Egyptian 
garrisons  there  in  great  danger.  On  18  Jan. 
General  Oharlea  Gordon  [q.  v.],  finmerhr 
govemo^geoeral  of  the  Soudan,  undertook, 
At  the  request  ctf  the  British  government, 
to  effect  their  relief  by  peaceful  means.  He 
set  out  for  Khartoum,  accompanied  only  by 
his  ude-de-camp,  Colonel  Stewart.  On 
12  Feb.  it  was  announced  that  the  Egyptian 
Mxxison  at  Sinkat  had  been  cut  to  pieces  by 
ue  mahdi's  forces.  On  the  same  evening 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  rose  to  move  a  vote 
of  censure  on  the  Egyptian  policy  of  the 
government.  Gladstone's  position  was  a  diffi- 
cult one.  He  defended  himself  on  the 
double  ground  that  the  great  source  of  evil 
in  Eg^t  was  the  dual  control  which  he  had 
inhented  from  his  predecessors,  and  that 
smoe  the  British  occupation  b«mn  valuable 
zeibrma  had  been  oamed  ont.  There  was  to 
be  no  reeomqeat  of  tlu  Soudan,  but  the  garri- 
son itfTokar  was  to  be  relieved  from  Soakim. 
The  policy  of  the  government  was,  in  the 
phiaae  oi  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawion,  to  'rescue 
andretare.*  The  motion  was  rejected  by  the 
narrow  majority  of  eighteen,  and  a  si^ailar 
motion  of  ceneure  in  the  House  of  Lords  was 
carried  b^  one  hundred.  A  few  davs  after 
the  division  came  the  news  that  Toliar  had 
surrendered  to  the  mahdi'a  goieral,  Osman 
TOL.  xzn.— lUP. 


Digna.  On  8  April  Gladstone  declared  that 
Gordon  had  full  authority  to  return  when- 
ever he  thought  pn^per,  and  denounced  the 
plea  for  military  intervention  by  England 
as  merely  made  in  the  interests  of  the  bond- 
holders.  Meanwhile  the  public  became 
anxious  about  Gordon's  fate,  and  on  12  May 
another  vote  of  censure  was  moved,  this 
time  by  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  who 
complained  that  the  government  were  doing 
nothing  at  all.  Gladstone  replied  that  Gor> 
don  bad  never  asked  for  soldiers,  and  had 
started  on  the  understanding  that  there  was 
to  be  no  invasion  of  the  mahdl's  territory. 
On  this  occasion  both  Forster  and  Bu. 
Goschen  severely  criticised  the  government, 
but  the  motion  was  imected  by  a  majini^ 
of  twenty-eight.  On  38  Jnne  a  conwence 
of  the  powers,  with  Lord  Granville  in  the 
chair,  met  in  London  to  arrange  the 
finances  of  Egypt.  But  on  2  Aug.  Glad- 
stone had  to  tell  the  House  of  Commons 
that  it  had  failed  to  arrive  at  any  result,  and 
on  11  Aug.  Lord  Korthbrook  was  sent  to 
examine  the  whole  subject  at  Ouro. 

On  27  Feb.  1884  Lord  Derby  concluded 
with  President  Kroger,  and  two  other  Boer 
delegates,  the  convention  of  London,  which 
mo^ed  the  convention  of  Pretoria  in  favour 
of  the  Transvaal.  As  regards  the  ^wer 
and  position  of  the  queen  in  relation  to 
the  South  African  Bepublio  Hie  word 
'  suxerainty  *  was  deliberately  not  employed, 
thongh  the  precise  e&ct  of  the  disuse 
of  ue  term  was  afterwards  disputed. 
It  was  provided  that  treaties  between  the 
Transvaal  and  all  foreign  powers  except  the 
Orange  Free  State  should  be  eutject  to  the 
approval  of  the  British  government.  The 
policy  of  this  convention  did  not  come 
before  the  House  of  Commons  till  30  July, 
when  the  debate  turned  chiefly  upon  the 
sufficiency  of  the  protection  exercised  by 
the  paramount  power  orer  the  native  tribes. 
Gladstone  defended  the  settlement,  and  also 
the  restoration  of  Cetewayo,  which  he  de- 
scribed as  the  only  possible  amends  for  the 
iniquities  of  the  Zulu  war.  The  important 
questions  which  afterward*  arose  between 
the  British  goTemment  and  the  Boers  were 
not  then  present  to  any  one's  mind. 

The  franchise  bill,  which  was  the  principal 
work  of  this  session  of  1884,  was  introduced 
by  Gladstone  on  29  Feb.  Although  his  speech 
lasted  for  two  hours,  and  was  a  luminous 
exposition  of  the  whole  subject,  the  purport 
of  the  bill  was  extremeW  simple.  It  gave 
to  householders  and  to  lodgers  in  counties 
precisely  the  same  suKage  enjoyed  by  the 
same  classes  in  the  boroughs.  It  also  con- 
ferred a  new  right  of  voting,  called  the  ser- 
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vice  franchise,  on  men  who  occupied  houses 
and  rooms  in  respect  of  their  employment. 
Gladstone  made  a  powerful  appeal  on  behalf 
of  the  agricultural  labourers  who  would  be 
chiefly  ^ected  by  the  measure.  The  bill 
would,  he  calculated,  enfranchise  about  two 
miUionif  raising  the  electtnate  from  three 
millions  to  flve,  DeaHngwith  the  argummt 
that  the  extension  of  the  franchise  should  be 
accompanied  by  a  redistribution  of  seats,  be 
said  that  to  take  this  course  would  overload 
the  bill;  but  he  admitted  that  franchise 
must  be  followed  by  redistribution.  This 
was  the  point  on  which  the  conservative 
party,  who  did  not  oppose  the  principle  of 
the  DiU,  elected  to  nght.  On  the  second 
reading,  which  was  moved  on  34  March, 
Lord  John  Manners  (afterwards  Duke  of 
Butland)  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
effect  that  the  bill  was  incomplete  without 
a  readjustment  of  political  power.  The 
debate  was  a  long  one.  Gladstone  did  not 
rep^  till  7  April,  when  he  pledged  himself 
to  bring  in,  and,  if  he  could,  to  carry,  a 
redistribution  bill  before  parliament  was 
dissolved.  The  second  reiwing  of  the  bill 
was  carried  on  the  same  night  b^  a  majority 
<Kf  ISO,  and  after  much  discussion  in  com- 
mittee the  bill  was  read  a  third  time  with- 
out a  division  on  26  June. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  the  struggle  was 
renewed  with  more  serious  results.  Lord 
Cairns,  on  7  July,  carried  an  amendment  to 
the  second  reading,  by  206  votes  to  146, 
which  had  the  effect  of  suspending  the  bill 
until  a  scheme  of  redistribution  was  intro- 
duced. The  rofusal  of  the  lords  to  pass  the 
Inll  excited  much  popnlar  feeling,  and  a 
procession  of  affricultnxal  labourers,  who 
marched  through  the  streets  of  London 
with  hop-poles  on  SI  July,  was  rectived 
with  sympathy.  Gladstone  announced  to  a 
meeting  of  his  party,  and  to  the  House  of 
Commons  on  10  July,  that  parliament  would 
be  prorogued  as  soon  as  posuble,  and  that 
the  oill  would  be  reintroduced  in  an  autumn 
session.  A  subsequent  endeavour  to  arranxe 
for  the  present  passage  of  the  bill,  on  the 
understuiding  that  the  government  would 
not  dissolve  until  a  redistribution  bill  bad 
been  passed,  was  unsuccessful.  The  pro- 
Tontion  of  parliamentput  an  end  to  the  bill. 

During  the  recess  Gladstone  paid  a  visit 
to  his  constituents,  who  recdved  him,  if 
possible,  with  greater  enthusiasm  than  be- 
fore. Speaking  at  Edinburgh  on  80  Aug. 
be  declared  that  the  lords  claimed  to  force  a 
^Bsolution,  a  claim  against  which  he  pro- 
tested. The  next  day  he  dealt  with  the 
Egyptian  question,  sayuig  that  it  was  honour 
ana  plif^ted  frith  wnieh  led  to  the  oecnpai- 


tion,  as  the  government  were  bound  to  can^ 
out  even  the  unwise  engagements  of  their 
predeceesore.  At  this  time  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  two  houses  showed  no  signs  of  a 
peaceful  solution.  But  compromise  was  in 
the  air.  IVhile  Gladstone  was  in  Scotland 
he  went  to  Balmoral,  and  was  fidlowed 
by  the  Duke  of  Biehmond,  who  soim  after* 
wards  received  a  visit  from  Lwd  Salivary 
and  Lord  Cairns. 

On  8  Oct.  there  appeared  in  the  '  Standard ' 
what  purported  to  u  the  ministerial  plan  of 
redistribution.  The  publication  was  surrep- 
titious, and  the  authenticity  of  the  docu- 
ment was  denied.  But  it .  turned  out  to 
have  been  drawn  up  by  a  committee  of  the 
cabinet,  and,  though  not  a  final  scheme,  it 
undoubtedly  represented  the  general  ideas 
of  the  government,  and  the  kDOwledge  of 
their  intentions  suggested  a  way  out  of  the 
difficulty. 

The  second  reading  of  the  second  franchise 
bill  was  moved  on  6  NoT^  when  Colonel 
Stanley  (afterwards  sixteenuearl  of  Derby) 
repeated  the  amendment  of  Lord  John  Man- 
ners. Next  da^  the  bill  was  read  a  second 
time  by  a  majority  of  140 ;  no  amendments 
were  made  in  committee,  and  by  13  Not. 
it  was  back  in  the  lords.  On  the  17th  the 
terms  of  the  arrangement,  now  seen  to  be  in- 
evitable, were  announced  by  Gladstone  and 
Granville.  If  the  lords  passed  the  franchise 
bill  at  once,  the  government  would  consult 
the  leaders  of  the  opposition  upon  the  de- 
tails of  their  redistribution  bill  before  brings 
ing  it  in,  and  would  then  proceed  with  it 
forthwith.  On  the  18th  the  lords  read  the 
bill  a  second  time  without  a  division ;  but 
the  committee  was  postponed  for  a  fort- 
night, to  fpn  time  iba  proposed  eon- 
sultatiott.  In  this  the  government  were 
represented  by  Gladstone  and  Sir  Charlea 
Duke ;  the  opposition  by  Lord  Salisbury  and 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote.  An  agreement  was 
soon  made,  and  on  1  Dec.  Ghidstone,  in  a 
businesslike  statement,  explained  the  redis- 
tribution bill.  All  boroughs  whose  popula- 
tion was  below  fifteen  thousand  were  to  be 
merged  in  the  counties.  Boroughs  whose 
popmation  was  under  fiily  thousand,  and 
which  had  two  members,  were  to  lose  one 
of  them.  London  was  to  have  thirty-seven 
additional  members,  though  the  city  would 
lose  two  out  of  four.  The  total  number  of 
members  was  to  be  raised  from  663  to  670, 
England  receivin?  six  <^  the  additional 
eighteen,  and  Scotland  twelve.  The  repre- 
sentation of  Ireland  was  not  to  be  touched. 
Boroughs  and  counties  were  to  be  divided 
into  dutricte,  each  returning  a  single  mem- 
ber, except  the  city  ai  Londoii  and  towns 
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wiUi  ft  pwuUtioa  between  60,000  and 
166f000.  A  boundarjir  eommisaioii  waa  at 
onoe  a^iomted,  of  whuA  &i  John  Lambrat, 
aecntaiT  to  uie  local  govanunent  boatd. 
was  ^alrauttt.  On  4  Dee.  tihii  bill  waa  lead 
a  aeoond  time'  In  the  ^mae  of  Oovuaona, 
and  on  the  6th  the  royal  eisait  wad  giTen 
to  the  ftanehiae  Inll.  . 

The  weakeat  p(nnt  in  Gladatone'a  second 
administration,  and  the  one  which  led  to 
theii  ultimate  defeat,  was  their  policy  in 
Egypt,  if  indeed  they  can  be  said  to  nave 
had  an  Eg^tian  poli^  at  alL  An  expedi- 
tion under  Lord  Wolseley  had  been  sent,  in 
the  autumn  of  1884,  to  rescue  Glordon  and 
relieve  Khartoum.  But  on  6  Feb.  1686  the 
news  reached  London  that  Khartoum  had 
fallen  on  26  Jan.  Lord  Wolseley's  e^tedi- 
tion  was  just  too  late.  The  cabinet  waa  im- 
mediately anmaonad,  and  aeran  tlumaaud 
men  oidwed  to  SualdnL  Parliomoit  mat  on 
18  Feb.,  and  Gladstone  announced  that  the 
power  of  the  mahdi  waa  to  be  overtluown  at 
Khartoum.  He  went  on,  in  language  which 
made  a  painful  inqmasion  eren  on  nis  sup- 
porters, to  SMue  Uiat  Goidm  had  not 
aruled  himself  of  the  means  of  securing 
his  personal  safety  which  were  open  to  him. 
He  afterwards  explained  that  he  meant  no 
reproach  to  Goruon,,but  was  merely  de- 
fending the  ffovernment.  On  34  Feb.  Sir 
Staffora  Nort£eote  moved  a  vote  of  censure 
on  the  government  for  their  failure  toxescue 
Gordon,  and  Kr.  John  Morley  proposed  an 
amendment  agunst  the  polioy  of  over- 
thiowing  tlie  mahdi.  Gladstone  waa  thus 
attacked  nmnltanaonslj  on  both  sides.  In 
reidy  he  pointed  oat  Uiat  Gordon  had  never 
asked  for  Bxitiah  tro<^  and  that  he  wane 
to  Khartoum  on  an  entirely  peaceful  mission. 
Aa  for  the  reoonquest  of  the  Soudan,  he 
compued  it  to  chaining  the  eands  of  the 
deawt  when  the  winds  were  howling  orex 
them.  Aeknowledgincr  that  the  situation 
in  Egypt  was  critical,  ne  expressed  a  hope 
that  they  should  not  present  to  the  world 
the  spectacle  of  a  disparaged  government 
and  a  doubtful  House  of  Uomnum^.  On 
26  Feb.  Sir  Staffcvd  Northcote's  motion  was 
rejected  by  the  narrow  majority  of  fourteen. 
The  lords  carried  a  vote  of  censure  by  180  to 
63.  Gladstone  said  vei^  little  agamat  Mr. 
Horley's  amendment,  which,  indeed,  the  go- 
Temment,  tlwngh  it  was  defoated  by  a  large 
mqority,  praetieally  adopted.  On  11  May 
Lord  Hartinffton  announced  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  »)udan  to  the  mahdi. 

Meanwhile  the  relatione  between  Eng- 
land and  Hussia  had  become  so  unsatisfactory 
that  on  26  March  the  reserves  were  called 
out,  and  within  a  vaoath  the  two  countries 


were  on  the  brink  of  war.  The  difficulty 
aroee  about  an  Anglo-Russisn  commission 
which  had  been  a^unted  to  settle  the 
boundary  between  Bnana  and  AyimUtMi 
1^  Peter  Lumsden,  the  Britiah  oommis- 
sioner,  waited  for  his  Russian  ooQeagae,  but 
the  Russian  oolleagne  did  not  come.  On 
8  April  Gladstone  informed  the  House  of 
Commons  that  it  vraa  true  the  Russians, 
under  General  Komaroff,  had  attwAed  an 
Afghan  force  and  occupied  Pogdeh,  which 
was  undoubtedly  Afg^n  territory.  This 
he  described  as  an  act  of  unprovoked 
a^rression,  and  he  admitted  that  the  state 
of  affairs  waa  grave,  though  not  hopeless. 
On  21  April  he  gave  notice  that  he  would 
ask  for  a  vote  of  credit  to  the  amount  of 
eleven  millions,  of  which  four  and  a  half 
would  be  for  ^  Soudan.  The  remainder 
was  intended  for  the  navy  in  case  of  a 
Eon^eaa  war,  The  prime  minister  moved 
Uiis  vote  on  37  April  m  a  speech  which  took 
the  house  1^  stmm,  and  swept  away  all 
oppoeition.  He  dwelt  on  the  country's 
obugations  to  the  ameer,  and  upon  the  fo> 
bearenoe  which  had  been  shown  in  dealing 
with  Rusna.  He  cloeed  an  eloquent  and 
powerful  appeal  to  the  patriotism  of  the 
house  by  declaring  that,  sul^eot  only  to 
justice  and  to  honour,  he  and  lus  colleagues 
would  continually  labour  for  the  purposes 
of  peace.  When  he  sat  down  the  vote  was 
at  once  agreed  to  amid  general  cheering. 
On  4  May  Gladstone  was  able  to  state  that 
Great  Britain  and  Bosua  had  accepted  the 
arlnteatimi  a  friendly  soverrign,  who  was 
afterwards  announced  to  be  the  liug  of 
Denmark.  But  this  arrangement  was  not 
carried  out,  and  the  matter  was  finally 
settled,  after  Gladstone  left  office,  by  direct 
negotiation. 

Once  mora,  and  only  once,  Egypt  cams 
before  this  parliament.  The  financial  mis- 
sion of  Lord  Northbrook,  the  first  lord  of 
the  admiralty,  who  had  l^t  England  for 
Cairo  in  company  with  Lord  Wolseley  on 
30  Aug.  1884,  had  resulted  in  complete 
failure^  &nd  the  fiTntnffii^l  position  of  the 
Egyptian  government  waa  despite.  In 
these  oircumstanoes  t^e  jxtwere  jointly  pro- 
posed a  loan  of  9,000,000i(..  and  on  26  March 
1686  Gladstcme  moved  m  the  House  ctf 
Conunona  a  goarantee  for  the  Brittafa  share. 
He  pcoteetad  that  tiie  loui  would  give  the 
powers  no  right  oif  controlling  Egypt,  which, 
m  a  strictly  poliUoal  sense,  was  true.  But 
objection  was  not  unnaturally  taken  to  the 
ri^t  finaadalinterforence  which  it  would 
involve,  and  the  motion  was  only  carried  hj 
a  majority  of  forty-w^t. 
,  On  16  May,  just  before  parliament  Wftr 
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nted  for  the  WhitBontide  recess,  Gladstone 
suddenly  announced  that  the  government 
would  ask  parliament  to  renew  some  '  valu- 
able and  equitable '  provisions  of  the  Irish 
Climes  Act.  This  dissatisfied  the  radicals, 
and  Mr.  John  Morley  gave  notice  that  he 
would  oppose  any  such  measure.  He  had, 
however,  no  opportunity  of  doing  so.  The 
end  of  Gladstone's  second  administration 
was  at  hand.  On  8  June  Chllders  moved 
the  second  reading  of  the  budget  bill,  which 
proved  extremely  unpopular.  The  expendi- 
ture  of  the  country  had  nm  up,  for  the  first 
time,  to  100,000,000/.  There  was  a  deficit 
of  16^000,000^  The  omosition  attacked 
the  budget  in  form.  The  iwrticular  ^ints 
whidi  they  chose  to  assail,  objection  to 
which  was  embodied  in  an  amendment  to 
the  second  reading  by  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach,  were  the  increased  duties  on  beer  and 

Spirits,  and  the  addition  to  the  succession 
nty  on  land,  which  was  not  accompanied, 
as  U16  conservatives  argued  it  should  have 
been,  by  a  relief  of  local  rates.  The  amend- 
ment was  carried  by  264  to  252,  and  the 
government  at  once  resigned.  Six  liberals 
and  thirty-nine  home-rulers  voted  with  the 
tories  in  this  division,  from  which  many 
liberals  abstuned.  On  12  June,  when  Glad- 
stone formally  declared  the  resi^ation  of 
himself  and  his  colleagues,  the  redistribution 
bill,  which  had  not  bun  serionsly  altered  in 
committer  was  passed  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  thus  the  work  of  electoral  reform 
was  complete.  On  IS  June  the  queen,  who 
was  at  Balmoral,  sent  for  Lord  Salisbury. 
Lord  SalisbuiT  objected  to  taking  c^ce  in  a 
minority  without  an  assurance  that  the 
liberal  party  would  not  impede  the  remain- 
ing busiDOBB  of  the  session ;  and  on  this  sub- 
iect  he  had  a  long  correspondence  with 
Gladstone,  through  the  queen,  which  was 
read  by  Gladstone  in  the  house  without 
comment  on  24  June.  It  was  impossible  to 
dissolve  parliament  before  November.  Glad- 
Stone  declined  to  give  any  specific  undertak- 
ing of  support  to  Lord  Suisbuir  daring  that 
interval,  ttttt  he  declared  that  he  had  no  in- 
tention or  deun  to  harass  the  ministws  of 
the  crown.  With  this  Lord  Salisbnry,  at  the 
earnest  request  of  the  queen,  hod  to  be  con- 
tent, and  undertook  to  form  an  administra- 
tion. The  ^ueen  ofiered  Gladstone  an  earl- 
dom, but  this  he  respectfolly  declined ;  and 
on  20  J une  he  wrote  to  bis  committee  in  Mid- 
lothian that  he  was  prepued  to  contest  die 
county  once  more. 

BoUi  aides  had  ample  time  to  prepare  fm 
the  general  election,  and  it  was  not  tUl 
18  S^t.  that  Gladstone  issued  his  address 
to  his  constitnenti.  Jn  this  docnment, 


which  was  of  unnsnal  length,  he  dealt,  in  a 
spirit  of  singtdar  moderation,  with  a  great 
variety  of  subjects.  He  expressed  a  liope 
that  it  would  be  posuble  at  an  early  date  to 
withdraw  British  troops  from  Egypt;  he 
supported  the  reform  of  the  land  laws ;  he 

J (leaded  for  unity  in  the  liberal  party,  and 
or  the  freedom  of  all  sections  who  accepted 
its  main  principles  to  pursue  their  spedal 
objects.  The  disestablishment  of  the  English 
church  he  relegated  to '  the  dim  and  distant 
courses  of  the  futnre.'  With  regard  to  the 
Irish  question  he  wrote:  'Inmy<minion,not 
now  for  the  first  time  delivered,  Mie  limit  is 
dear  within  which  an^  desix«8  of  Ireland, 
constitutionally  asoertained,  may,  and  beyond 
which  they  cannot,  receive  the  assent  of 
parliament.  To  maintain  the  supremacy  of 
the  crown,  the  unity  of  the  empire,  and  liH 
tixt  authority  of  parliament  noeesnsiy  for 
the  conservation  of  that  unity,  is  the  first 
duty  of  every  representative  oi  the  people. 
Subject  to  this  governing  prindple,  every 
grant  to  portions  of  the  country  of  enlarged 
powers  for  the  management  of  their  own 
afiatrs  is,  in  my  view,  not  a  source  of  danger, 
but  a  means  of  averting  it,  and  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  new  goarantee  for  increased  co- 
heuon,  happiness,  and  strength.*  Gladstone's 
address  was  regarded  by  the  radicals  as  dis- 
appointingly tune,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  put 
fwward  more  advanoed  proposals. 

On  9  Kov.  Gladstone  started  fbr  lus  cam- 
paign in  Scotland,  where  he  again  dwelt 
upon  the  need  for  libual  unity.  Even  in 
Scotland  he  disai^tointed  many  of  his  most 
ardent  suppnters  by  intimating  that  the 
time  was  not  ripe  for  the  disestablishment 
of  the  Scottish  church.  As  for  Ireland,  he 
held  that  she  was  entitled  to  the  utmost  mea- 
sure of  local  self-government  consistent  with 
the  int^rity  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Par- 
nell  declared  that  this  was  the  most  impor- 
tant deliverance  on  Irish  affairs  which  nad 
hitherto  come  from  any  British  statesman, 
and  called  upon  Gladstone  to  say  particularly 
what  his  plan  of  Irish  self-government  was. 
Speaking  at  West  Calder  on  17  Nov.,  Glad- 
stone declined  this  challenge,  saying  that  Ire- 
land had  not  yet  spoken,  and  tluit  he  awuted 
her  verdict.  On  21  Nov.  appeared  a  mani- 
festo from  tiie  Irish  nationalist  party,  attat^- 
inff  the  liberals  in  violent  terms,  and  n^ing 
all  Irish  electors  in  €hreat  BritaUi  to  vote 
against  those  who  had  coerced  their  oonntry. 
Cm  S8  Nor.  Gladstone,  tnmil^^  ande,  as  ne 
so  readily  did,  from  party  pities,  delivered 
an  addrus  upon  the  hiatMical  associations 
of  Edinbuwh,  to  which  he  had  just  pfoaented 
a  new  market  cross  in  place  m  the  old  one 
l<«grincedssteoyed.  On  37  Nor.  the  result 
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of  the  Midlothian  election  vm  declared. 
Qladstone's  mMority  Burpaased  expectation. 
He  (leleated  (Sir)  Charles  DahTmple,  the 
oonaerratiTe  canudate,  hy  more  than  two 
to  one,  the  nnmben  being  for  Oladstone 
7,870,  for  Dalrymple  3,246.  But  the  Ens- 
luh  elections  were  not  eltoffetherfaTourahle 
to  the  liberal  partT.  The  &11  of  Khartoum 
and  the  deatii  of  Gordon  w«ghed  heavily  on 
the  public  mind,  and  they  turned  many  votes 
affauut  Gladstone.  In  the  English  borougha, 
where  the  doctrine  of  'fair  trade,*  wmch 
would  have  limited  the  policy  of  free  ex- 
change by  oonfining  it  to  our  intercourse 
■mth  countries  that  were  not  proteetioniat, 
found  many  sui^ortars,  and  oouerratiTea 
won  in  eoneeqaence  many  aeats.^ 

At  Edinburgh  (w  9  Nor.  Gladstone  bad 
called  upon  the  eountiy  to  return  a  liberal 
miyori^  which  would  be  strong  enough  to 
act  aeatttst  a  combination  of  conservativee 
and  PamelUtes.  Even  liberals,  he  added, 
could  not  be  trusted  to  deal  fairly  with  the 
Irish  question  if  it  were  in  the  power  of  the 
Irish  members  to  turn  them  out  at  any  mo- 
ment. 

The  final  result  of  the  election  was  a  new 
House  of  Commons  composed  of  835  liberals, 
249  conserratiTes,  and  86  followers  of  Par- 
nell.  Thus  the  conaerratives  and  the  Par- 
nellites  combined,  as  they  had  been  com- 
bined at  the  general  elecdoMieTaetly  balanced 
the  liberal  party  in  the  Juniso.  Such  a  con- 
fused state  of  tlungs  had  never  existed  before, 
and  every  posuble  form  of  speculation  about 
die  ftiture  was  freely  indulged  in.  But  on 
16  Dec.  there  appeued,  simultaneously  in 
the  '  Standard '  and  tibe  '  Leeds  Mercury,'  a 
paragraph  to  the  effect  that  Gladstone  bad 
made  up  his  mind  to  propose  a  s<^eme  of 
home  rule,  with  an  Imh  legislature  sitting 
at  Dublin,  and  an  Irish  executive  responsible 
for  Irish  affairs.  Gladstone  at  once  tele- 
graphed that  this  statement  was  published 
witnout  his  knowledge  or  authority.  But 
no  stronger  or  more  direct  denial  was  forth- 
coming. 

This  declaration  of  Gladstone's  views  on 
home  rule,  or  what  he  calUd  this  speculation 
on  them,  took  his  former  colleagues,  most  of 
whom  he  had  not  consult-ed,  oy  surprise. 
Lord  Hartington  announced  that  he  knew 
nothing  about  them,  and  Hr.  Chamberlain 
spoke  as  if  they  were  new  to  him.  It  ailer- 
waids  tamed  out  that,  towards  the  end  of 
December,  Gladstone  had,  both  in  conver* 
satiou  and  by  letter,  urged  Lord  Salisbury, 
throng  Mr.  Balfour,  to  take  up  the  Irish 
question,  on  the  ground  that  it  ought  not 
to  be  made  a  subject  of  dispute  between 
parties.  Lord  Salisbury  acknowledged  the 


communication,  but  deemed  it  undesirable 

to  forestall  the  statement  of  policy  which  ha 
had  to  make  when  parliament  met.  Glad- 
stone remarked  to  Mr.  Balfour  thati  unless 
the  Ijish  problem  were  speedily  solved,  the 
party  of  violence  and  assassination  would 
get  the  um»er  hand  in  Ireland.  Parliament 
met  on  12  Jan.  1886.  On  21  Jan.,  speak- 
ing to  the  address,  Gladstone  declared  that 
home  rule  was  not  a  question  of  party^  and, 
turning  to  the  new  members,  he  reminded 
them  uiat,  as  an  'old  parliamentary  hand,* 
it  would  not  be  wise  for  him  to  make  a 
premature  disclosure  of  his  plans.  But  he 
ugnificantly  added  that  the  maintenance  of 
tlw  empire,  though  an  excellent  object,  in 
which  they  were  all  agreed,  was  not  enough 
to  constitute  a  policy.  The  resignation  of 
Lord  Carnarvon,  and  the  appointment  of 
William  Henry  Smith  [q.  v7|  to  be  chief 
secretary  for  Ireland,  with  a  seat  in  the 


cabinet,  were  immediately  followed  by  a 
notice  from  Sir  Michael  Hicka-Beach,leader 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  a  bill  would 
be  introduced  for  the  suppression  of  the 
national  league.  This  notice,  Gladstone 
afterwards  said,  convinced  him  tJiat  the  con- 
servatives would  not  deal  with  home  rule, 
and  that'  he  must  therefore  take  his  own 
independent  course.  An  opportunity  for 
displacing  the  government  foflowed  imme- 
diately. On26  Jan.Mr.Jes8e0olling8moved 
an  amendment  to  the  address  in  nvour  of 
giving  local  bodies  compulsory  power  to 
obtain  land  for  allotments.  Gladstone  spoke 
in  support  of  the  amendment,  which  was 
carried  against  the  government  by  a  majority 
of  seventy-nine,  of  which  seventy-four  were 
home-rulers. 

Lord  Salisbury  at  once  reugned,  and  on 
1  Feb.  the  queen  sent  for  Gladstonct  A 
formidable  split  in  the  liberal  party  followed. 
Lord  Hartington  refused  to  join  a  govern- 
ment pledged  to  consider  favourably  the 
question  oi  home  rule,  and  his  exampu)  was 
followed  by  Mr.  Goschen  and  Sir  Henry 
James.  It  was  known  that  Bright  and  Lord 
Selbome  were  hostile  to  any  material  change 
in  the  act  of  union.  On  the  oUier  huid, 
Gladstone  had  the  aid  of  Lord  Spencer  Jately 
lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland;  of  Sir  Farrer 
Herschell,  formerly  solicitor-general,  who 
became  lord  chancellor ;  of  Lord  Bosebery, 
whoee  appointment  to  the  foreign  office  gave 
fi;enerel satisfaction;  of  Lord  Granville,  who 
joined  the  cabinet  as  colonial  secretary ;  and 
of  Mr.  John'  Morley,  who  became  chief  eecre* 
tary  for  Ireland,  with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet, 
where  Lord  Aberdeen,  the  new  lord-lieute- 
nant, had  no  place. 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  entered  the  cabinet 
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witb  some  reloctiace  u  preddent  of  the 

laal  gOTernment  board,  and  (Sir)  George 
Trevefyan,  who  was  secretary  for  Scotland, 
BOon  rerigned  (26  Much).  Gladstone,  in  his 
addrees  to  hie  eonsdtnents,  reiterated  Che 
neceuitj  of  preserring  imperial  unity,  but 
urged  at  the  same  time  that  no  half  measures 
wonid  suffice,  and  that,  in  dealing  with  Ire* 
land^  thej  most  go  to  the  source  and  seat 
of  mischief. 

On  8  April  Gladstone  brought  in  his 
home  rule  bill.  He  began  by  observing  that, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  cabinet,  the  question 
of  home  rule  was  closely  connected  with  the 
qnestion  of  the  land,  and  that,  bnt  for  the 
tear  of  orerloadiiig  die  measure,  he  would 
have  dealt  with  them  both  at  the  same  time. 
As  it  was,  a  land  bill  would  almost  imme- 
diately fii^llow.  He  protested  that  he  had 
no  intentu>it  of  repealing  the  union.  He 
proposed  to  create  a  le^slatiTe  body,  which 
would  sit  in  Dublin,  for  dealing  with  affairs 
exclusively  Irish.  The  Irish  representative 
peers  would  cease  to  sit  in  the  House  of 
Lords^  and  the  Irish  members  would  cease 
to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commous.  Ireland 
would  tax  herself  in  all  branches  of  taxation 
except  customs  and  excise.  The  balance  of 
customs  and  excise  duties,  after '  the  dis* 
charge  of  Ireland's  obligations  to  the  British 
government,  would  be  paid  into  the  Irish  ex- 
chequer. Oertain  powers  would  be  reserved 
to  the  imperial  parliftment,  affecting  the 
crown,  the  army,  t^e  navy,  and  foreign  or 
colonial  rations.  Tbebishlegislatuie  would 
be  expressly  prohibited  from  endowing  any 
reli^ous  body.  In  that  legislature  tbere 
womdbe  twoorders.  The  first  orderwould 
consist  of  the  twenty-eight  r^resentative 
peers,  and  seventy-five  other  members  elected 
every  ten  years  on  a  property  franchise  of 
200^.  a  year.  This  body  would  have  the 
right  of  delaying,  but  not  of  ultimately  de- 
feating, bills  passed  by  the  other  and  more 
strictly  elective  order.  The  second  order 
would  consist  of  the  103  Irish  members  now 
sitting  at  Westminster,  and  101  others 
electw  in  the  same  way.  The  vicerojjr  would 
hold  office  permanently,  and  the  disability 
of  catholics  Tor  the  viceroyalty  would  be  re- 
moved. The  present  judges  would  have  the 
r^ht  of  retiring  on  full  pensions,  and  all 
civil  servants  in  Ireland  would  have  the 
same  right  after  two  years.  The  royal  Irish 
constalndary,  so  long  as  it  existed,  would 
remain  under  imperial  control,  and  one  third 
of  its  cost  woula  be  supplied  from  the  impe- 
rial exchequer.  To  the  general  expenditure 
of  the  United  Kingdom  Ireland  would  con- 
tribute a  proportion  of  one  in  twenty-eix. 
At  tJie  ocutolttsion  of  his  speech  Gladstone 


referred  to  the  complete  success  of  home 

rule  in  the  British  colonies,  and  drew  from 
that  fact  the  inference  that  it  would  be 
equallv  snecessfal  in  Ireland.  The  next  day 
Mr.  Cnamberlain  rose  to  explain  the  reasons 
for  his  resignation.  But  his  speech  was 
interrupted  by  Gladstone,  when  he  attempted 
to  deal  with  his  objections  to  the  land  Dill, 
which  had  not  yet  been  introduced,  and  was 
known  only  to  the  cabinet.  This  was  the 
first  public  altercation  between  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain and  his  former  chief.  The  debate 
lasted  till  IS  April,  when  Gladstone  replied. 
He  then  said  that  the  exclusion  of  the  Irish 
members,  to  which  Mr.  CSuunberlain  and 
other  speakers  had  especially  olnected,  as 
infringing  the  principle  of  no  taxation  with- 
out  representation,  was  not  vital  to  the  bill. 
Meeting  the  argument  that  the  country  had 

fiven  the  government  no  'mandate'  for 
ome  rule,  he  retorted  that  there  was  equally 
no  mandate  for  coercion.  He  maintained 
that  his  plan  held  the  field,  and  that,  though 
it  had  many  enemies,  it  had  no  rivu. 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  firat  time  with- 
out a  division,  and  on  16  April  Gladstone 
introduced  the  land  purchase  bill.  This  he 
described  as  the  second  portion  of  the 
ministerial  scheme,  and  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  social  order.  England,  he 
said,  was  responsible  for  the  power  of  the 
Irish  landlords,  and  for  the  mischief  which 
some  of  them  had  done.  It  was  therefore 
incumbent  upon  parliament  to  g^ve  them  an 
opportunity  of  withdrawing  from  the  eountnr 
if  they  did  not  like  home  rule.  Accord- 
ingly, those  of  them  who  desired  It  would 
be  liought  out.  The  Irish  Icj^slature  would 
set  up  a  state  authority  to  be  the  instrument 
of  purchase,  and  the  requisite  sum  would  be 
advanced  through  a  three  per  cent,  stock. 
All  agricultural  landlords  would  have  the 
option  of  selling  their  estates,  of  which  the 
occupiers  would  become  the  proprietors. 
But  a  tenant  whose  annual  rent  was  less 
than  Al.  would  not  be  compelled  to  buy,  and 
in  the  congested  districts  the  proprietor 
would  be  the  state  authority.  The  terms 
would  be  twenty  years*  ^nrcliaae  on  judicial 
rents.  Where  no  judicial  rents  bad  been 
fixed,  the  prices  would  be  settled  by  the 
land  conrt.  The  amount  of  the  stock  to  be 
immediately  issued  would  be  60,000,000/., 
but  it  was  possible  that  that  sum  might 
ultimately  be  more  than  doubled.  The 
interest  was  to  be  collected  by  the  state 
authority,  and  paid  into  the  treasury  through 
a  receiver^general,  who  would  be  a  British, 
not  an  Irish,  officer.  This  bill  also  was  read 
a  first  time  without  a  division;  but  it  went 
no  further. 
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The  debate  on  the  seoond  reading  of  the 
home  nUe  bill  began  on  10  Haj,  and  was 

Snlonged  with  intervals  till  7  June, 
ladstone,  in  moving  that  the  bill  be  read  a 
Mcond  time,  intimat«d  that  he  waa  not  un- 
willing to  reconsider  the  question  of  re- 
taining the  Irish  memben  at  Westnunat«r, 
thouffh  he  gave  no  hint  of  the  manner  in 
whkuthiaooiildbMloiie.  Inanaritedpoora- 
tion  he  deelared  that  the  naut  of  boldnees 
was  the  paiUt  of  lalstT',  and  he  oiJled  upon 
hta  opwments  to  aay  what  (hey  considered 
waa  the  alternative  to  hosne  rule.  Lord 
Hartington  moved  the  kqeetion  of  the  bill 
in  a  powerful  speech.  It  was  assailed  from 
both  sides  of  the  house,  and,  apart  from 
Qladatone's  own  speeclies,  it  was  leebly  de- 
fended, with  the  exception  of  a  vigorous 
apologr,  in  the  clasgiou  sense  of  the  term, 
from  Mr.  Morlev.  On  7  June  Gladstone 
rose  to  reply.  "His  speech  was  admitted 
botJi  by  mends  and  foes  to  be,  jrom  a 
rhetorical  point  of  view,  one  of  the  finest 
he  delivered.  He  began  with  an  appeal  to 
the  history  of  Canada,  which  had  been  OTouf ht 
from  active  rebellion  to  enthusiastic  loyuty 
b^  the  concession  of  home  rule.  He  pre- 
dicted that,  if  this  oontHvenywenpRdMiged, 
tiie  hideous  features  of  ^e  transactions  by 
which  t^e  union  was  accomplished  would 
inevitably  be  brought  to  light.  He  called 
upon  the  house  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  Ire- 
land, now  for  the  first  time  oleariv  heard. 
He  implored  them  not  to  strengthen  the 
party  of  violence  bv  rejecting  her  constitu- 
tional demands.  When  he  sat  down,  the 
division  was  called,  and  the  bill  was  re- 
jected by  a  majority  of  thirty— 848  against 
318.  Ninety-three  liberals  voted  against 
the  bilL 

On  6  June  the  cabinet  decided  to  dis- 
solve parliament.  The  q^ueen  objected  to 
a  second  dissolution  within  seven  months. 
But  Gladstone  persisted,  holding  that  any 
otlier  course  would  be  'showing  the  white 
feal^er.'  The  result  was  disastrous  to  home 
rule.  There  were  returned  at  the  general 
election  816  coiuervatlves,  seventy-eight 
liberal  unionists — as  those  liberals  who  left 
Gladstone  called  themselves — 191  liberals 
who  adhered  to  him,  and  eighty-five  Par* 
neUites  as  before.  This  ^ava  the  conser- 
vatives and  liberal  nnionista  combined  a 
working  majority  of  118.  Ou  20  July 
Gladstone's  cabinet  resigned.  The  queeu 
sent  for  Lord  Salisbury,  who,  on  the  refusal 
of  the  liberal  unionists  to  join  him  in  office, 
formed  a  purely  conservative  ministry.  All 
idea  of  retirement  seemed  to  have  vanished 
from  Gladstone's  mind.  He  had  been  re- 
tamed  without  opposition  for  Midlothian, 


and  he  at  ouce  resumed  the  lead  of  tlw 
liberal  party. 

In  August  1886  Gladstone  went  for  a  short 
holiday  to  Bavaria,  and  visitod  at  Muuidi 
his  venerable  iHend,  Br.  Dollinger,  the  ex- 
oommunioated  leader  of  the  old  catholics. 
On  the  eve  of  his  departure  appeared  au  in- 
teresting pamphlet,  m  which  ne  explabed, 
among  otW  tlunffa,  how  he  came  to  take 
up  home  rule.  The  first  part  of  it,  called 
the '  History  of  an  Idea,'  was  autobiographi- 
caL  He  hu  never,  he  wrot«i,  publicly  oon- 
demned  home  rule  in  ^tnoipie,  nor  pro- 
nounced it  to  be  at  vanance  with  the  con- 
stitution.   In  the  second  part  of  his  pam- 

Shlet,  called  'Lessons  of  the  Elections/ 
lladstone  analysed  the  position  of  the  ma^ 
jority.  He  pointed  out  that,  while  the  pro- 
portion of  liberal  unionists  to  liberals  was 
among  the  peers  five-sixths,  it  was  among 
the  worliing  classes  no  more  than  one- 
twentieth.  He  showed  that  Ireland,  Scot- 
land, and  Wales  were  all  in  favour  of  home 
rule,  England  alone  being  against  it.  Ex- 
aggerated apprehensions  of  the  consequences 
to  which  the  land  purdtasa  bill  would 
lead  were,  he  believed,  the  real  cause  of  his 
defeat,  aud  that  bill  was  altogetlier  dead. 
Finally,  he  contended  that  home  rule  was, 
in  its  essence,  a  conservative  policy. 

The  vear  1887  opened  with  an  attempt  to 
reconcile  the  confiicting  elements  of^  the 
liberal  party,  which  came  to  be  known  as 
the  round  table  conference.  GiadstonCf 
who  had  been  favourably  impressed  by  a 
recent  speech  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  wrote  on 
2  Jan.  a  public  letter  to  Sir  William  Har- 
court,  in  which  he  suggested  that  represen- 
tatives of  the  bome>rulers  and  liberal 
unionists  might  meet  and  endeavour  to  re- 
move the  causes  of  difierence  between  them, 
A  meeting  followed,  but  nothing  came  of 
the  eonsultatiou. 

During  the  parliament  of  188&-82,  Glad- 
stone, with  apparently  unabated  eneigy,not 
merely  prsesedhis  Irish  policy  on  the  atten- 
tion of  the  country  by  numberless  qwechea 
in  and  out  of  parliament,  but  in  alliance 
with  the  Irish  membm  of  parliament  he  lost 
no  opportunity  of  criticising  with  passionate 
ardour  successive  tnddents  in  the  efibrts  of 
the  conservative  government  to  secure  law 
and  order  in  Ireland  by  a  rigorous  adminis- 
tration of  a  new  coercion  law,  When  the 
Pamell  commission  relieved  the  Irish  leader 
of  the  suspicion  of  writing  letters,  which 
the  '  Times '  had  printed  as  his,  condoning 
the  Fhoeuix  Park  murders  [see  Pabnell, 
Chablbs  Stbwaet  ;  PieoTT,  RiOHAKul  Par- 
nell  was  for  a  time  a  hero  of  the  uberal 
party.   On  22  May,  at  a  meeting  of  tiie 
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'Women's  Liberal  Federation  in  tbe  Qtos- 
venor  GaUery,  Gladstone  took  the  op^oi^ 
tunity  of  pubUcl;  shaking  hands  with  him. 

On  one  important  subject  Gladstone  found 
himself  in  1889  at  variance  with  many  of 
his  supporters.  The  maturity  of  Pnnce 
Albert  victor  (afterwards  Duke  of  Clarence) 
[q.  T.  SuppL],  now  twenty-four,  and  the 
approaching  marriage  of  Fnnceas  Louise  of 
Wales  to  the  Duke  of  Fife,  induced  Queen 
Yictoria  to  ask  for  an  addition  to  tbe  grants 
made  by  parliament  for  the  maintMiance 
of  the  n^al  ftmily.  A  select  committee, 
of  which  Gladstone  wsa  a  member,  was 
appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons  to 
consider  the  qneen's  message.  In  the  com- 
mittee Gladstone  proposed,  and  the  govern- 
ment agreed,  that  a  quarterly  paym«it  of 
9,000/.  should  be  granted  to  the  prince  of 
Wales,  that  out  of  this  he  should  provide 
for  his  own  children,  and  that  no  further 
application  should  be  made  to  parliament. 
When,  on  25  July,  W.  H.  Smith,  as 
leader  of  the  house,  moved  tbe  adoption  of 
this  report,  it  was  opposed  by  the  radicals. 
Gladstone  stronffly  supported  the  govern- 
ment, and,  in  an  ^oquent  speech,  rapturously 
^iplauded  "hj  the  conservative  p&rfy,  pleaded 
ror  muntainin^  the  British  monarchy,  not 
only  with  diraitty,  but  with  «[dendoiir.  He 
carried  with  nim  the  Irish  vote.  But  the 
radicals  went  into  the  other  lobby.  On 
26  July  1889  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gladstone  cele- 
brated their  golden  wedding.  Perhaps  the 
most  interesting  part  of  the  anniversary  was 
an  aifeotionate  letter  to  Mrs.  Gladstone  from 
the  venerable  Cardinal  Manning,  who  had 
been  estranged  her  husbwid  by  the 

controversy  over  the  Vatican  decrees,  but 
was  a  warm  supporter  of  home  role  for  Ire- 
land. 

At  the  beginning  of  September  18S9 
Gladstone,  always  anxious  to  promote 
iriendly  relations  with  France,  paid  a  week's 
viut  to  Paris  with  his  wife.  On  the  7dihe 
was  entertained  at  dinner  1^  a  number  of 
politidansi,  chiefly  free-traders,  and  in  re- 
sponse to  the  toast  Of  hia  health,  proposed 
by  M.  lAon  Say,  delivered  in  French  a  cot^ 
dial  speech  on  the  natural  links  between  the 
two  countries.  His  presence  and  his  re- 
marks met  with  a  warm  welcome  from  tbe 
French  press.  At  the  end  of  the  year  Pamell 
spent  some  days  as  a  guest  at  Hawarden. 

During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1890 
the  prospects  of  the  liberal  party  were  highly  I 
favourable.  The  by-elections  were  going  I 
Si^nst  the  government,  and  many  conserva-  | 
tives  were  beginning  to  doubt  tbe  wisdom  : 
oi  Mr.  Balfour's  jfdicy  in  Ireland.  But  in 
November  there  came  a  sudden  change.  ' 


Fam^  had  been  made  co-re^Kmdent  in  • 
divorce  case,  and  on  17  Nov.  judgment  was 
given  agunst  him.  On  22  Nov.,  after  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  national  libmal  con- 
ference at  Shraield,  Sir  William  Harcourt 
and  Mr.  Morley,  who  were  pxeimt,  informed 
Gladstone  that,  in  the  nnanimoos  opinion 
of  the  liberal  delegates,  the  continuance  of 
Pamell  at  the  head  of  the  nationalist  party 
would  mean  the  abandonment  of  home  rule 
by  English  liberals.  On  24  Nov.  Gladstone 
wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Morley,  which  was  to 
be  shown  to  Fbaell  and  to  Mr.  Justin  Me- 
Carthj.  but  not  to  the  other  Irish  national- 
istif  if  FUmflU  voluntarily  zetired.  Glad- 
stone wrote  that,  if  Parnell  reotuned  where 
he  was,  many  mends  of  home  rule  would 
be  estranged  and  Gladstone's  own  leader- 
ship would  be  made  'almost  a  nuUity.'  The 
letter  was  sent  to  Mr.  MeOarth^,who  failed 
in  his  efforts  to  communicate  with  FameU, 
and  on  the  25th,  the  day  of  the  meeting  of 
parliament,  Pamell  was  unanimously  re- 
elected chairman  by  his  colleagues.  At  that 
date  the  terms  of  Gladstones  letter  were 
not  known  to  the  Irish  members.  It  was  pub- 
lished immediately  afterwards.  On  29  Nov. 
Pamell  replied  in  a  manifesto,  which  in- 
formed the  Irish  people  that  he  was  b^g 
thrown  to  the  *  EngUsh  wolvea.'  He  nid 
that  when  he  stayed  at  Hawarden  in  De- 
cember 1880,  Gladst(me  told  him  that  under 
the  next  home  rule  bill  the  Irish  members 
were  to  be  reduced  in  number  to  thix^ 
four,  and  the  imperial  parliament  was  to 
have  exclusive  control  over  the  question  of 
Irish  land.  The  judges  and  the  police  wen 
also  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Irish  legislature.  Pamell  added  that, 
on  10  Nov.  18S0,  he  refused  Mr.  Morley's 
offer  of  the  chief  secretaryship  for  Ireland, 
and  of  a  legal  office  under  the  crown,  which 
it  was  readved  to  confer  on  another  Irish 
member.  He  declared  that  Irish  national- 
ists were  now  independmt  of  all  1ii"gl'ffb 
parties.  Both  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Hori^  im- 
mediately denied  altogether  Famell's  state- 
ments in  r^ard  to  their  intexcoune  iritli 
him. 

In  couseo^uence  of  Gladstone's  letter  a 
second  meeting  of  the  Irish  party  was  held 
on  1  Dec.  in  committee-room  15  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  Pamell  was  called 
upon  to  resign.  He  agreed  to  do  so  if 
Gladstone  gare  an  assurance  that  Ireland 
should  be  allowed  to  manaife  her  ownjx)lice 
and  legislate  for  hex  own  land.  Gladstone 
refused  any  pledge,  but  intimated  that  no 
home  rule  bill  could  be  carried  or  ought  to 
be  proposed  which  did  not  meet  with  the 
general  concurrence  of  the  Irish  people. 
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EreiOiiBUj  ft  muonty  (tf  tlioae  ^esent,  being 
tixty4tr9,  -wiUiafew  to  another  room,  de- 
pend Puoell  ftom  the  leadenhip,  utd 
elected  Hr.  MeCarthT  ai  MHional  chairman. 

On  3  Oct.  1891  Gladstone  attended  the 
meeting  of  the  National  liboal  Federation 
at  Newnatle,  and  gare  his  rapport  to  a 
aezieB  of  prcqtoaedmeamzea  which  was  called 
the  Newcastle  ivogramme,  and  for  the  next 
four  years  was  the  platform  of  the  liberal 
party,  ^tting  home  rale  first,  he  added 
to  it  the  disestMilishment  of  the  Welsh  and 
Scottish  chtiTches^  local  veto,  one  man  one 
rote,  the  payment  of  election  expenses  from 
pablic  fund^  and  the  establishment  of  parish 
oooneils.  He  declared  that  if  the  House  of 
Lords  were  to  throw  out  a  home  rule  bill 
passed  the  House  of  Commons,  it  would 
beecoM  a  dangwons  power  hetweoi  the 
throne  and  the  people. 

The  parliament  of  1886  was  dissoWed  on 
99  Jane  1892.  In  view  of  the  appeal  to  the 
coantty  the  London  trades  council  came 
on  a  deputation  to  Gladstone  on  16  June, 
and  aslnd  him  to  take  up  the  question  of  a 
legal  eight  houn^  day.  Gladstone's  reply 
was  a  refusal.  He  said  that  Ireland  had 
the  first  claim  upon  him,  and  that  he  could 
not  at  his  age  embark  npon  great  changes 
such  as  the  deputation  desired.  He  had 
striven  his  utmost  for  the  working  dasaes, 
and  in  proof  of  this  proposition  he  said, 
'  I  sppe&l  to  my  life.'  QUdstone'a  address 
contained  no  informatiim  abont  a  future 
home  rule  tnll,  and  is  ehiefly  remarkable  for 
harinff  betm  written,  as  he  said,  in  the 
Btx^-Bfth  year  of  his  political  life,  when  he 
oamA  not  expect  to  face  another  general 
eketion.  The  day  after  it  was  written, 
^  June,  he  went  to  Chester  to  speak  at 
a  liberal  meeting.  On  his  way  ne  was 
stmek  in  the  eye  with  a  hard  piece  of 
gingerbread,  which  gave  him  great  pain 
and  inflicted  rather  serious  injury.  The 
identity  of  the  thrower,  a  woman,  was 
diseorered  by  the  police,  but  Gladstone  de> 
clined  to  prosecute  her.  In  epite  of  the 
pain,  he  made  his  speech,  and  announced 
that  if  the  lords  threw  out  a  home  rule  bill 
he  should  not  regard  it  as  a  propw  ground 
for  dissoMng  wliament.  Oa  80  June  he 
spd»  with  aU  us  old  enogy  at  the  mnne 
hall  in  Edinbnr^  and  aftemida  made  a 
snecowion  of  qteeches  at  Gla^ow  and  else- 
where. But  he  ^d  not  satisfy  pablic 
curiosity  abont  hb  intentions,  and  the  en- 
thnsiasm  of  Scotland  for  him  was  pen»ptibly 
diminished.  His  own  minority  in  Mid- 
lothian sank  from  more  than  four  thousand 
to  less  than  seven  hundred.  His  opponent 
I  Qenerat  Andrew  Waucbope  [q.T.  SuppL] 


The  result  of  the  eleetioi  was  the  return  of 
866  libexalSf  inolading  Irish  Bationalists, 
and  of  816  cotuaratiTea,  iadading  liberal 
unioniBts,  who  suffered  more  soTerMy  than 
any  other  party.  This  gare  a  muority  (tf 
forty  for  Gladstone  and  home  rule.  The 
government  determined  to  meet  tAie  new 
parliament  on  4  Aug. 

On  8  Aug.  the  queen's  speech  was  read, 
and  Mr.  Asgoith's  amendment  of  no  confi- 
dence in  the  ministry  was  carried,  on 
11  Aug.,  by  S60  votes  against  810.  QUd- 
stone  spo^  on  the  second  night  of  the 
debate,  but  declined  to  say  what  he  would 
do  if  he  were  the  head  of  tne  libraal  govern* 
ment.  He  expressed,  however,  an  opinion 
that  the  Coeroimt  Act  of  1887  should  be 
repealed,  and  intimated  that  he  durald  not 


hy  the  Hoose  of  Lords.  In  oonoliisiMi,  he 
said  that  the  question  of  Ireland  was  to  him, 
personally,  a&nost  everytldng,  and  tiM  he 
remuned  in  public  liiiB  to  settle  it.  After 
the  division  the  government  at  once  r^ 
sigiied,  and  on  16  Auff.  Gladstone  accepted 
office  as  first  lord  of  toe  treasury  and  lord 
privy  seal. 

Never  was  a  government  formed  under 
greater  difficulties  than  was  Gladstone's 
third  and  last  administration.  The  prime 
minister  was  eighty-two,  and,  though  his 
strength  was  unalwted,  the  infirmities  of 
age  were  creeping  upon  him.  His  power 
Of  hiring  was  peatly  diminished.  The 
nugori^  was  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
Irish  vote,  and  the  Irish  party  itself  had  not 
been  reunited  by  the  death  m  Hr.  Pamell  ik 
October  1891.  Some  of  the  liberal  leaders* 
including  Lord  Rosebery,  returned  to  office 
with  great  reluctance.  Gladstone  strength- 
ened his  administration  by  including  in 
it  some  younger  liberals  of  promise.  Idx. 
Asqnith  became  home  secretary ;  Mr.  Arthur 
Acland,  minister  of  education,  with  a  seat 
in  the  cabinet ;  and  Sir  Edward  Grey,  undei^ 
secretary  for  foreign  afiairs. 

On  24  Oct.  Gladstone  delivered  the  first 
Romanes  lecture  in  the  Sheldonian  theatre 
in  Oxford ;  his  subject  was  medisval  uni- 
-rorsities.  Two  years  before  he  had  spent  a 
week  in  rooms  at  AU  Souls',  of  which  he 
had  been  elected  honorary  fellow  In  1668, 
■nd  he  had  addressed  the  Union  Society  on 
his  favourite  subject,  Homer. 

On  8  Dec  Gladstone  received  the  freedom 
of  IdverpocA,  his  native  town,  and  gave 
some  picturesque  recollections  of  Liverpool 
ashenrstknew  it. 

Parliament  did  not  meet  in  1893  till 
81  Jan.,  after  which  it  sat  in  every  month 
throughout  the  year  except  October.  Not 
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till  IS  Feb.  did  Qladstone  find  an  oppor- 
tunity to  intxoduce  bia  second  home  rule 
bill.  It  was  substantially,  though  not  in 
d^ail,  the  same  as  the  first,  with  the  impor- 
tant exception  that  the  Irish  members  were 
for  some  purposes  to  have  the  power  of 
voting  in  the  imperial  parliament.  Their 
numlwr  was  to  be  reduced  from  108  to 
eighty,  and  they  were  not  to  vote  upon  any 
purely  British  question;  but  upon  a  pro- 
posal that  an  English  or  Scottish  measure 
should  be  extended  to  Ireland  they  would 
still  be  entitled  to  do  so.  The  opposition 
did  not  diride  against  the  fint  reading  of 
thebilL 

On  6  April,  when  Gladstone  moved  the 
second  reading,  he  gave  what  he  called  a 
summary,  and  his  opponents  called  a  carica- 
ture, of  the  assumptions  upon  which  resistance 
to  the  bill  was  grounded.  He  protested 
against  the  hypothesis,  which  he  declared  to 
be  oontradictfu  by  history,  that  Irislimen 
would  not  loyally  carry  out  their  oblige 
tions  both  to  their  own  country  and  to  Great 
Britain.  In  defending  the  financial  clauses 
of  the  bill  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
Ireland  had  long  paid  to  the  imperial 
exchequer  a  sum  gready  in  excess  en  her 
material  resources  as  compared  with  those 
of  England.  In  conclusion  he  said  that,  if 
this  bUl  were  rejected,  the  respmuibility  for 
the  denial  of  justice  to  Ireland  would  lie 
upon  the  nation  as  a  whole.  The  rejection 
of  the  bill  was  moved  by  Sir  Michael  Sicks- 
Beach,  and  the  debate  lasted  till  21  April, 
when  Gladstone  replied  upon  the  whole  of 
it.  While  maintaining  tnat  his  original 
strictures  upon  the  land  lea^e  in  1881  were 
justified  by  the  excesses  which  it  then  coun- 
tenanced, but  had  afterwards  repudiated, 
he  admitted  that  without  the  land  levue 
there  would  have  been  no  Land  Act.  The 
second  reading  was  carried  hy  S47  votes  to 
804.  On  8  ftUy  the  discusrion  in  committee 
began.  Gladstone  himself  took  personal 
charge  of  it,  assisted  by  Mr.  Morley  as  chief 
secretaij,  and  by  the  law  officers  of  the 
crown  in  England.  The  Irish  law  officers 
had  no  seats  in  the  house.  History  records 
no  more  marvelloas  example  of  ph^ysical 
and  mental  vigonr  in  a  man  of  eighty- 
three.  He  scarcely  ever  left  the  house,  he 
spoke  on  almost  every  amendment,  and  he 
developed  resources  of  illustration  as  well 
as  argument,  which,  if  they  did  not  always 
promote  the  rapid  pn^ress  of  the  measure, 
excited  the  wonder  of  the  house.  Not  many 
changes  were  made,  though  on  16  May  the 
government  accepted  an  amendment  from 
Sir  Henry  (afterwards  I<ord)  Janes,  which 
expresslyreaerved  the  supremacy  ctf  the  impe- 


rial parliament.  Bnt  the  bill  was  oppoeed 
with  great  pertinaoity,  and  it  became  evident 
tihat  without  some  change  of  pzecedure  it 
could  not  be  passed  witmn  the  limits  of  an 
ordinary  session.  At  length,  on  28  June  the 
prime  minister  announcedthat  he  would  pro- 
pose a  motion  for  closure  by  compartments. 
On  specific  days,  to  be  set  finth  in  the  resolu- 
tion, the  debate  on  fixed  portions  of  the 
would  come  to  an  end,  aiM  at  ten  o'clock  the 
cluurman  would,  hy  tndcr,  proceed  to  put 
,  the  remaining  clauses  of  that  portion  femn  the 
chair.  On  the  29th  the  resoludon.  was  moved 
by  Gladstcme,  who  quoted  in  its  &voar  the 
precedent  of  the  Crimes  Act  passed  by  the 
same  method  in  1887.  The  motion  was  car- 
ried 1^  a  majority  of  thirt^^two.  On  12  July 
Gladstone  made  a  conoesflionto  tlw  majority 
of  his  English  supporters  by  allowing  t^ 
Irish  members  to  vote,  as  at  present,  for  all 
pur^ses  whatsoever.  But  this  was  only 
carried  by  twenty-seven  votes.  It  was  not 
till  30  Aug.  that  the  tiiird  reading  was 
moved  by  Gladstone,  who  remindra  the 
house  that  eighty-two  days  had  been  spent 
upon  the  bill,  and  muntained  that,  in  spite 

01  what  was  called  the  gag,  all  its  cardmal 
jraneiplee  had  been  discussed.  Theoppoution 
to  the  Uiird  reading  was  led  by  Mr.  Court- 
ney. On  1  Sept.  it  finally  passed  the  House 
of  Commons  by  a  minority  of  thirtv^fonr,  or 
nine  less  than  had  carried  the  second  reading. 
In  the  House  of  Lords  the  second  reading 
was  moved  on  5  Se;^.  by  Lord  Spencer. 
The  Duke  of  Devonsmre  proposed  its  rejec- 
tion, and  on  8  Sept.  it  was  rejected  by  an 
enormous  majority.  The  contents  were  forty- 
one,  the  not-contenta  were  419.  No  step  was 
taken  by  the  government  in  consequence  of 
this  vote,  and  the  House  of  Commons  pro- 
ceeded with  the  business  of  supply  till 
21  Sept.,  when  it  adjourned  till  3  Nov.  for  an 
autumn  sitting.  On  27  Sept.  Gladstone 
spoke  at  Edinbunh,  and  in  mysterious  lan- 
guage precUcted  uiat  another  session  would 
not  pass  without  seeing  home  mis  again 
appear  above  the  waves. 

when  the  House  of  Commons  met  on 

2  Nov.  189d,  nothing  more  yna  heard  of  the 
Welsh  church  suBpensory  bill,  which  had 
been  discussed  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
year ;  but  the  house  proceeded  to  take  up 
the  parish  councils  bill,  which  had  only  been 
introduced,  and  the  employers'  liability  bill, 
which  had  passed  through  the  standing  com- 
mittee on  law.  The  parish  oonneiu  bill 
was  oppoeed  in  its  later  stages  with  great 
vehemence.  The  sessicm  had  to  be  pro- 
tracted over  Christmas,  and  the  bill  was  not 
sent  to  the  House  of  Lords  till  10  Jan.  1894. 
The  house  a^oumed  for  only  a  few  dafs  at 
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Cfaiistmas,  meeting  iLgain  on  87  Dee.  On 
the  S9tfa,  an  a^reeaUe  incid«itt  Taried  the 
conne  of  polnucal  diMHunon.  IfcwoaGlad- 
atone'B  eightT^ftnuth  bitthdaj,  and  S£r.  Bal- 
foar,  on  twulf  of  the  ooiuCTTatiTa  party, 
(^fered  him  oonmtaUtiouB,  which  he  cor- 
dially aoknowledged.  Eati;^  in  January 
Gtladstona  went  for  a  thort  h<diday  to  Biarritz, 
a  faTourite  resort  of  his  old  age ;  and 
while  he  was  there  on  21  Jan.  the  '  Fall 
Mall  Gazette '  announced,  apparently  on  an* 
thoriW,  that  the  ^ime  minister  had  deter^ 
mined  to  resign.  There  followed  a  carefully 
qualified-  coi^radiction,  bnt  not  from  QUd- 
Btone  himself.  In  reply  to  inquiries,  Sir 
Algernon  West,  an  old  £nend  and  former  se- 
cretary who  was  staying  with  him  at  Biarrits, 
sent  a  umg  telegram,  in  which  he  denied  that 
the  mime  minister  had  fonned  any  such  in* 
tention.  "Ba  mnarlttd  that  Qladstone's  ere- 
sigfat  was  gtring  him  tnmblaj  whioh  adoed 
oonaiderabfy  to  the  burdens  of  offiee.  He 
was,  in  faot,  suffering  from  cataract,  for 
which  he  afterwards  nnderwent  a  successful 
operation.  Before  his  retnn  to  London  in 
February  a  conflict  between  the  two  houses 
OTCor  Mr.  Asqnith's  employer^  liability  bill 
produced  a  serious  cruis.  The  House  of 
Lords  introduced  a  clause  for  conditional 
contracting  out,  to  which  ther  resolutely 
adhared.  The  consaquenoe  of  the  deadlo4^ 
was  the  loss  of  the  bul.  Gladstone  intended 
to  move  on  30  Feb.  that  the  commons  dis- 
agree with  the  lofds'  unendment,  and  to 
t&ke  adivimon.  Bnt  the  spedmr  ruled  that, 
as  Uie  lords  had  adhered  without  modiflca- 
tMB.  to  an  ammdment  rejected  1^  the  e«n- 
mons,  eitherthe  amendment  must  be  accepted 
or  the  bill  must  be  dropped.  Glkdstone 
could  onl^r  more  the  withdrawal  of  the  bill, 
and  this  impotent  oondosion  deprired  his 
speech  of  much  of  its  fcMree,  as  it  deprived 
the  division  of  all  meaning. 

On  1  Mardi,  howeTer,  he  returned  to  the 
subject,  in  connection  with  the  parish  coun- 
cils bill,  and  took  the  opportunity  of  re- 
viewing the  whole  history  of  the  conflict 
between  lords  and  commons.  The  lords  had 
in  committee  so  entirely  altered  this  hill, 
which  eetabludied  diBtriot  as  well  as  parish 
oouncils,  that  H  ma  hardly  xeoogniiable  by 
itsaothun,  Th«Hovse  of Comnu»M  refused 
to  aooept  any  Impntant  amendment  made 
by  the  knto.  Lora  Salisbnn  was  fbr  flght- 
ing  the  matter  out,  even  at  the  risk  of  losing 
thw  bill ;  bat  as  the  Ddie  of  Devonshire  and 
the  liberal  unionists  defined  to  follow  him 
he  gave  way.  Most  of  the  lords'  amend- 
ments ware  abandoned,  and  they  adhered 
only  to  two.  One  of  these  altered  the  siae 
of  the  parish  oLtitlisd  to  a  oounoil  from  two 


hundred  to  three  hundred.  The  odier  l^t  it 
with  the  charity  commissioners  to  decide 
whether  in  each  case  a  parish  oouncil  should 
have  control  of  charities.  Kathor  than  drop 
die  bill,  Gladstone  yielded  on  these  two' 
points.  But  he  added  that,  in  his  opinion,' 
the  relatitms  between  the  two  hottsee  had 
become  intolerably  stnined,  and  that  the 
controversy  must  now  go  forward  to  its 
dose.  '  For  ourselvecL'  he  said,  speaking  for 
the  cabinet,  and  amid  the  enthusiastic  ap- 
plause of  his  followers, '  w«  takefrankly,fiilly, 
a]ulflnallT,the  side  of  the  Hduse  of  Commons.' 
This  was  his  last  speech,  although  his  hearers 
were  ignorant  of  the  fact,  and  indeed  his  last 
appearance,  in  an  assembly  where  he  had  sat 
with  scarcely  a  break  for  more  than  sixty 
years.  ItisreaBonabletoittferthttGladstone 
would  have  appealed  to  the  country  against 
the  lords  at  that  time  if  he  had  been  able  to 
oondnct  a  political  campaign,  and  if  he  had 
been  supported  \iy  his  colleagues;  but  his 
physical  powws  were  exhausted.  The  mar>- 
vellons  energy  which  he  had  displaced  in 
the  summer,  when  the  hone  rule  bill  was 
before  the  house,  deserted  him  when  it  had 
been  disposed  of,  and  the  avenues  of  his 
senses,  as  he  pathetically  said,  were  closing. 

On  3  March  parliament  was  TiroR^;ued 
after  an  unexampled  session  of  thirteen 
m(mths,  to  meet  again  for  a  new  one  on  the 
ISth.  But  it  met  with  another  prime  mini- 
ster. On  the  day  of  the  prorogation  Glad- 
stone resigned,  and  the  queen  made  no  effi>rt 
to  retain  his  services.  She  at  once  sent  for 
Lord  Bosebeiy.  Gladsttme  was  not  con- 
sulted upon  the  choice  of  his  successor.  The 
queen,  in  stxiet  aoiordanoe  with  the  cmuti- 
tutiuulpiinoipla  laid  down  in  1846  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  acted  wholly  upon  her  own 
initiative. 

It  is  characteristic  of  Gladstone's  mental 
energy  and  veiastiUty  that  on  the  very  day 
of  ma  retirement  be  completed  his  transla- 
tion of  Horace's  '  Odee.'  Among  the  many 
attempts  to  perform  an  aimarencly  impos- 
uble  task,  Gladstone's  holos  a  h^h  place. 
It  is  scholariy,  lucid,  and  dignified.  If  it 
wants  the  lightness  and  Mse  which  are  part 
of  Hormoe's  inimitable  charm,  it  shows  a  per* 
feet  appreciation  of  mn  author  wtuMe  imas, 
tastes,  ai^  thoughts  were  removed  by  an 
inflnittt  distane*  fix>m  Aose  of  the  trans- 
lator. 

Gladstone's  involimtan-  retirement  was 
received  by  all  parties  wiui  respeotfol  regret. 
Lord  Salisbury  said  that  the  oountiy  had 
lost  the  moat  brilliant  intellect  ever  devoted 
to  the  service  of  the  state  since  parliamen- 
tary ^vemment  b^^an.  Though  Gladstone 
remained  a  member  of  pailiaawnt  till  the  dis- 
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eolation  <tf  1896,he  iwued  on  21  Mueh  1894 
lufl  tmwtSL  addnH  to  the  electors  of  Mid- 
lothian. In  Uiu  he  made  a  dignified  appeal 
to  the  maueB  of  the  people,  in  whose  handB, 
he  said,  political  power  now  rested.  And 
he  warned  them  tlut  thej  muat  be  on  their 
guard  agunst  the  temptation  to  pursue 
their  own  eelfiah  interests,  which  sometimes 
heset  eTerr  portion  of  the  communitj.  He 
proclaimed  his  unalterable  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  home  rule,  although  his  personal 
connecticm  with  it  was  at  an  end.  Writing 
on  7  July  to  Sir  John  Cowan,  the  chairman 
of  the  Liberal  Association  for  Midlothian, 
he  announced  his  definite  retiroment  from 
public  life. 

Hie  snlgect  which  most  interested  him 
in  his  xetinminit  was  the  peneention  of  the 
Armenian  Christians  by  thesoltan  <rfTnrkey. 
On  89  Bee.  1894,  his  eighty-fifth  birthday, 
he  reeeiTed  at  Hawarden  an  Armenian  depu- 
tation, and  spoke  with  an  eloquence  woruiy 
of  his  prime.  Denouncing  the  recent  mas- 
sacres m  Armenia  by  Eu^,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  Porte,  ne  warned  the  saltan 
that  he  was  rushing  on  hts  own  destmetdon. 

On  14  June  1896  Gladstone  went  in  Bir 
Donald  Currie's  ship,  the  Tantallon  Castle, 
to  Hambuig  for  the  opening  of  the  Baltic 
Canal,  and,  thongh  not  supposed  to  be  a 
popular  statesman  in  Germany,  was  received 
with  great  enthusiasm  by  the  inhabitants. 
On  IB  Jane  it  was  announced  in  the  'Times' 
that  he  had  cancelled  his  pair  with  Charles 
Pelham  Yilliers,  the  nnionirt  member  of  {«r< 
liament  for  South  Wolrerhampton.  No 
authentic  explanation  of  this  step  was  ^ren. 
Bat  it  was  asserted,  and  not  denied,  that 
Gladstone  considered  the  bill  for  the  disesta- 
blishment of  die  Welsh  church,  then  in  com- 
mittee, to  be  unduly  harsh  in  some  (tf  its 
provisions. 

After  the  dissolution  of  parliament  on 
8  July,  Gladstone,  who  took  no  part  in  the 

Sneral  election,  retired  permanently  to 
awarden,  and  occupied  himself  with  the 
foundation  of  St.  Deiniol's  library,  intended 
for  theological  students.  In  the  deed  by 
which  he  established  the  library,  he  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  theolo^  should 
be  studied  in  oonneetifm  with  history  and 
philosophy.  Its  shelves  therefore  c<mtftin 
historical  and  philoeophieal  boohs  as  well  as 
works  on  divinity.  He  further  explained 
that,  though  primaiilv  intended  for  mem- 
bers of  the  church  of  England,  he  wished  it 
to  be  open  to  other  Christian  churches,  and 
even  to  those  who  were  not  Christians.  But 
there  is  an  honourable  obligation  upon  all 
who  avail  themselves  of  it  not  to  use  it 
for  muely  secular  purposes. 


Even  in  his  «i^ktj-tix.&  year  Gladstone 
was  stall  alive  to  t^  oalls  of  honaitity. 
The  eontinoanoe  of  the  Armenian  mtssacros 
drew  him  from  his  repose,  and  at  Chester  on 
6  Aug.  1896  he  addressed  a  public  meeting 
called  to  express  horror  at  the  conduct  of  the 
sultan.  The  Duke  of  Westminster,  an  old 
political  follower,  who  had  been  estranged 
from  his  chief  by  home  rule,  but  who, 
the  Duke  of  A^U,  had  been  brought  back 
to  friendly  alliance  with  him  by  this  recent 
phase  of  the  eastern  qncMtton,  was  in  the 
chair.  Gladstone  maintained  that  En^and 
had  a  ri^^t  of  interference  under  the  treaty 
of  Paris,  and  that  by  the  Anglo-Torkish  ocm- 
vention  of  1878  En^and  was  not  merdy  an- 
thorised,butboand,topiot8cttiMAuatiesul>- 
jeets  of  the  Porte.  Bat  moral  oonsidentioiH, 
he  said,  had  no  at  Ccmstantinciple. 

He  returned  to  Ab  nilgeet  on  17  Dae.  m  a 
public  lettra  whidi  ironically  described  tlte  uz 
great  powers  of  Eunme  as  prostratiiw  then^ 
selves  at  the  feet  of  tne  impotent  snUan. 

In  1806  Gladstone  took  part  in  a  curioos 
discussion,  which  led  to  no  practical  result, 
upon  the  validity  of  Anglican  orders. 
Leo  XIII  had  issued  an  en^dioal  that  was 
interpreted  by  Gladstone  and  others  as  im- 
plying an  intention  to  inquire  into  the  pos- 
sirality  of  an  English  clergyman  being  re- 
cognised as  a  priest  by  the  church  of  I&ime. 
Impressed  by  the  lurbanity  characteristic  of 
the  pope,  Gladstone,  in  a  letter  to  Cardinal 
BsmpoUa,  the  papal  secretary  of  state,  re- 
vievred  the  lustory  of  the  snhject^  and 
earnestly  pleaded  fcnr  a  recognition  iriuoh  he 
thought  might  be  a  first  step  to  the  reunion 
of  Christendom.  This  letter  was  published 
on  1  Jude  by  the  archbishop  of  i<akf  and 
astonished  Gladstone's  nonconformist  ad- 
mirers, who  did  not  realise  that,  little  as  he 
cared  for  the  establishment,  he  believed  in 
the  absolute  necessity  of  a  diurch.  The 
earnestness  and  courtesy  of  the  letter  were 
universally  admired.  But  ordinary  protee- 
tants  could  not  understand  what  the  pope 
had  to  do  with  the  church  of  England, 
while  his  holiness  finally  closed  the  £setta- 
sion  by  intimating  with  great  politeness 
tha^  for  all  Engushmen,  clergymen  ud 
laity  alik^  the  ehnroh  of  Bomelrept  an  open 
door.  But  those  who  entered  it  most  do  so 
upon  the  teims  laid  down  by  the  dwreh, 
and  not  upm  thw  own.  Writing  from 
Cannes  in  March  1697  Gladstone  expressed 
his  disappointment  with  a  plainness  and 
vigour  which  recalled  the  old  days  of  the 
Vatican  pamphlet. 

On  20  June  the  prince  of  Wales  was  in- 
stalled as  chancellor  of  the  new  Welsh 
university  at  Aber^wytii.   Among  the  re- 
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duratsof  hottomrj  deneM -Iran  the  prineesa 
of  WsloL  wlio  iwwtnid  a  degree  in  mane, 
end  Qledstoue,  who  was  jmeted  with  the 
utmost  enthuuasm  hy  the  Welsh  aadienoe. 

At  the  end  of  Aoffost  1696  a  general 
boteherj,  by  order  m  the  sultan,  of  the 
Anneiuaa  rendents  in  Constantinople  drew 
QladstMid  once  more  into  the  political  arena. 
On  24  Sept.  he  spoke  with  un£minished  elo- 

rnee  and  power  to  a  mass  meeting  of  six 
asand  persons  in  Henglar'a  circus  at 
Liverpool.  The  meeting  was  composed  of 
both  political  parties,  and  the  lord  mavor, 
the  Earl  of  Derby  (a  conserratiTe),  presided. 
Gladstone  su^ested  that  the  British  ambas- 
sador should  be  recalled  from  Constanti- 
nople and  that  the  Tarkish  ambassador  in 
London  should  be  given  his  passports.  He 
Ibllowed  up  this  speedi  1^  an  article  in  the 
'  Nineteentti  Century '  for  Oetober,  strongly 
urging  that  this  country  was  under  a  moral 
obugation  to  intervene,  and  that  if  she  did 
not  discharge  it,  the  word  'honour'  should  be 
dropped  from  the  language.  The  speech  and 
artide  had  no  visible  el»ct  upon  the  policy 
of  Lord  Salisbury's  government,  but  they 
were  among  the  reasons  given  by  Lord  Rose- 
bery  in  his  valedictory  nteech  at  Edin- 
bui^h  for  retiring  from  the  leadership  of  the 
libfffml  party.  Lord  Rosebery  intimated  his 
dissent  from  Gladstone's  proposals,  which,  if 
adopted,  would,  in  his  opinion,  have  led  to  a 
European  war.  ThiBvrasoa86ct.,andonthe 
19th,  at  a  meeting  in  St.  Jameses  Hall,  wiUi 
the  ushop  of  Rotmester  in  the  dtair,  a  letter 
from  OLadatone  was  read  replying  to  liOrd 
Kosebery,  though  not  by  name.  Fnmising 
that  he  desired  not  to  attack  the  govem- 
mMit,  but  to  strengthen  Lord  Salisboxy'a 
hands,  he  described  the  sultan  as  the  great 
assassin,  and  announced  as  a '  wild  paiwox' 
the  fear  of  war. 

Dwinff  1896  there  appeared  in  two  instal- 
ments Olodatone's  contribution  towards  the 
stu^  of  Bishop  Butler,  to  whose  dry  and 
bracu^  philosophy  he  had  been  devoted 
since  ms  Oxford  days.  Early  in  the  year 
the  Clarendon  Press  published  his  edition, 
in  two  volumes,  of  the  *  Analogy '  and  the 
*  SenacaUj'  with  brief  e^ilanatory  notes,  a 
reamiwemeiit  of  the  text  inparagxs^,  and 
a  eom|wte  index,  which  must  have  been  a 
wodr  of  enormous  labmr.  Soon  aftwwards 
thore  «ame  out  an  additional  volume  called 
'  ^dies  subsidiary  to  the  Woi^  of  Bishop 
Butler,'  in  which  Gladstone  defended  the 
Inshop  against  some  of  his  modem  critics, 
«^  entcored  at  large  into  modem  speculations 
on  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

In  1897,  though  his  published  utterances 
were  almost  entirety  oonfined  to  the  new 


phase  a£  the  eastern  question,  Gladstone 
moka  at  Sawarden  oa  4  Hay  in  fimrax  of 
the  lushop  of  St.  Asaph's  mooesaa  ftmd. 
On  13  March,  in  a  letter  to  the  Dul»  of 
Westminster  (subsequently  publiabed  as  a 
pamphlet),  he  paid  an  eloquent  tribute  to 
*  the  recent  and^  nuurellouBly  gallant  action 
of  Greece'  in  going  to  the  assistance  of 
Crete  And  deolarmg  war  on  Turkey.  Greece 
fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  superior  diseipline 
of  the  Turkish  army,  and  on  21  Sept  Glad- 
stone summed  up  the  previous  two  years 
of  eastern  policy  in  the  following  words: 
'  First,  100,000  Armaoians  slaughtraed,  with 
no  security  against  repetition,  and  great 
profit  to  the  Assassin.  Secondly,  Turkey 
stronger  than  at  any  time  since  the  Crimean 
war.  Thirdly,  Greeoe  weaker  than  at  any 
time  since  the  became  a  kiligdom.  Fourthly, 
all  this  dne  to  the  European  Cmoert :  that 
is,  the  mutual  distrust  and  hatred  of  the 
Powers.'  Crete,  however,  was  liberated  from 
Turkey,  and,  after  a  period  of  government 
by  European  admirals,  wasjilaced.  under  the 
control  of  a  Christian  admmistrator,  Prince 
George  of  Greece. 

Gladstone's  speech  at  Queen's  Ferry  on 
2  June,  when  the  Victoria  Jubilee  Bridge 
was  opened  over  the  Bee,  was  the  last  he 
delivered.  In  the  summer  of  1^  he  suffered 
very  acute  pain,  supposed  at  first  to  be  neu- 
ralgia, and  in  November  he  went  again  to 
Cannes.  But  he  grew  worse,  and  in  February 
1686retnxnedto£timland.  AtBoomemonth, 
on  18  Ifarch,  the  doctors  told  him  tiiat  tJbe 
pain  was  due  to  a  disease  whidi  mnst  soon 
wove  fatal,  and  on  Uie  SSnd  he  returned  to 
Hawarden  a  dying  man.  The  remainii^ 
weeks  of  his  life  were  spent  chiefly  in 
religions  devotion,  fortified  oy  the  rites  of 
the  Ei^lish  Church;  and  early  in  the 
morning  of  Ascensun  Bay  ^May  19)  he 
died.  Among  the  innumeraDle  messages 
which  he  received  during  his  last  illness  was 
a  unanimous  vote  of  sympathy  passed  by 
the  senate  of  Italy,  the  country  to  which, 
after  the  United  Kingdom,  his  greatest 
services  liad  been  rendei^.  On  the  day  of 
his  death  the  House  of  Commons  at  onoe 
adjourned  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  hU 
memory.  On  SO  May  an  address  was  carried 
by  both  houses  fbr  n  puhlio  fbnenl  and 
national  monument  in  Westminster  Abb^. 
On  this  oceauon  speeches  were  delivered 
upon  Gladstone's  character  and  career  by 
the  leadiiu  members  of  tiie  House  of  Lords 
and  the  House  of  Commons.  The  most 
interesting,  because  the  most  personal,  was 
Lord  Rosebcary's.  But  Mr.  Bauoor's,  which 
was  read  from  manuscript,  is  careful,  appre- 
ciative, and  valuaUe  to  the  historian* 
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On  25  May  Qladatone's  body  was  broit^t 
from  Hawarden  to  London,  and  the  comu 
was  placed  in  WestminBter  Hall.  During 
the  26th  and  27th  the  hall  was  open  to  the 
public,  an  unbroken  prooewion  moved  round 
the  bier,  and  it  was  eatimated  that  a  ^larter 
of  a  million  people  joined  ia  it.  On  Satur- 
day, 28  Ma.j,  Gladstone  waa  buried  in  the 
Abbey,  and  laid  in  'Statesmen's  Comer/ 
where  the  public  pass  daily  over  his  grave. 
Htb.  Qladstone  was  present  at  the  funeral, 
which  waa  attendeil  by  both  houses  of 
parliament,  though  not  in  state.  The  queen 
was  traxesented  hj  the  lord  steward,  the 
Earl  01  Pemfaxote  13ie  ptll-beanrB  were 
the  Frinoe  of  Walse  end  nis  son  the  Dnke 
of  York ;  Lord  Salisbury  and  Lord  Kim- 
berley,  Mr.  Balfour  and  Sir  William  Hai^ 
CO  art  (Uie  four  leaders  of  the  two  houses) ; 
Lord  Bosebei^,  his  immediate  successor  in 
tlu  premiership,  and  the  Duke  of  Rutland, 
his  Kvmer  colleague  in  the  representation 
of  Newark ;  Lord  Kendel  and  Mr.  Armit- 
stead,  two  of  his  most  intimate  friends. 
The  queen,  writLng  to  Mrs.  Qladstone,  said : 
'  I  sluill  ever  gratefully  remember  his  devo- 
tion and  zeal  in  all  that  concerned  my 

Srsonal  welfare  and  that  of  mj  family.' 
LC  ceremony  was  none  the  less  impressive 
because,  in.  obedienoe  to  Gladetmie's  wishes, 
it  was  conducted  with  the  ntmoet  eun- 
plici^  and  all  possible  avoidance  d  pomp. 

Mn.  Qladatona  sarviTed  her  husband 
nearly  two  years,  dying  on  14  June  1900  at 
the  age  of  eighty-seven ;  she  was  ^vately 
internd  besiw  mr  husband's  grave  m  West* 
minster  Abb^.  By  her  Gladstone  was  father 
of  four  sons  and  four  daughters.  The  eldest 
son,  William  Henry  Gladstone  (1840-1891),  ^ 
who  died  seven  years  before  his  father,  leav-  ! 
ing  issue,  was  M.P.  for  Chester  from  1866  to  ; 
18B8,  for  Whitby  from  1868  to  1680,  and 
for  East  Worcestershire  from  1880  to  1886;  [ 
he  was  junior  lord  of  the  treasury  in  his  i 
father's  first  nunislOT,  1869-74.  The  second  | 
s<nLSta|^«a£dvnrd,  wasxeetor  of  Hawarden 
(1872-1904).  The  third  son  is  Henry  NeTille 
Gladstone,  and  the  fourth  son,  Herlwrt  John, 
sat  in  parliament  for  Leeds  from  1880,  and 
became  home  secretary  in  the  liberal  ministry 
in  1906.     The  eldest  daughter,  Araee, 
married  Rev.  B.  C.  Wiokham,  dean  of  Lin- 
coln ;  the  second  daughter,  Catherine,  died  in 
1860,  an  infant  ^  tlie  tiiird  daughter,  Mary, 
married  in  1886  the  Rev.  Hury  Drew ;  the 
fourth  daughter,  Helen,  was  vice-principal  of 
Newnham  College,  Cambridge  (1882-1896). 

Gladstone  was  for  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  a  frequent,  though  irregular,  contoibutor 
to  reviews  and  magasines.  Most  of  Uieee 
contributions,  «uept  such  as  were  avowedly 


controverual  or  purely  claasioa],  he  repub- 
lished in  seven  volumes  in  1879  under  the 
title  of  '  Gleanings  from  Past  Yean.'  An 
eighth  and  supplementary  volume  was 
prmtied  in  1^.  This  ejection  of  essavs, 
ranging  over  forty  years,  and  dealing  with  a 
great  variety  of  subjects,  contains  much 
which  is  only  interesting  because  Gladstone 
wrote  it,  some  literary  oritieiBms  which  have 
a  permanent  value,  and  a  few  constitutional 
essays  of  the  highest  possible  importance. 
Several  competent  judges  have  expressed  the 
opinion  that  Gladstone  aitide  on  Leopwrdi, 
in  the  '  Quart^ly  Review '  for  March  i860, 
is  tiie  high-water  mazii  of  his  critical  ca- 
padly.  It  is  an  interesting  study  of  a 
strange,  brilliant,  and  pathetie  career. 
Gladstone  was  always  an  ardent  admirer  of 
Tennyson's  poetrv,  and  in  October  1869,  on 
the  appearance  oi  the  '  Idylls,'  he  wrote  for 
the  ^Quartwly  Review'  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  the  poems  which  Tennyson  bad 
then  published,  including  'The  Princess,' 
<  In  Memoiiam,*  and  '  Maud.'  Although 
the  general  tone  f>f  the  article  was  laudatory, 
and  even  enthusiastic,  Gladstone  protested 
agunst  the  glorification  of  war  in  '  Maud.' 
But  he  recc^fnised  the  unfairness  of  attri- 
buting to  an  authcv  opinions  dramatically 
ezpfeeied,  and  in  a  note,  added  twenty  years 
afterwards,  he  admitted  that  he  had  done  lees 
than  justice  to  the  poem.  The '  Quarterly 
Review '  tat  July  1876ooiitaine  from  his  pen 
the  fallest,  ftiiert,  and  meet  original  estimate 
passed  upon  Sir  Geoige  l^evelyan's  *  Xaft  of 
Macaulay.' 

Gladstone's  oonttitntional  essays  conust 
of  three  articles  upon  three  successive 
volumes  of  Sir  Theodore  Martin's  '  Life  of 
the  Prince  Consort,'  and  of  one  article  in 
the  '  N«th  American  Review '  called  '  Ein 
beyond  Sea.'  The  first  essay;— or  the  first 
chapter  in  what  is  really  a  prime  minister's 
commentary  upon  the  former  half  of  the 
queen's  reign — appeared  in  the  '  Contempo- 
rary Review  *  of  June  1876,  and  was  ugned 
'  Btonensis.'  In  it  Qlad^me  contrasted 
the  present  pOTvers  of  the  British  mmarchy 
with  those  which  it  had  wielded  in  the  past, 
and  deeeribed  the  change  as  the  subitttntion 
of  infiuence  for  authority.  When  the  second 
volume  of  Sir  Tlieodore's  book  appeared, 
Gladstone  wrote  a  notice  of  it  in  the '  Church 
QuarterlTReview'forJanuaryl877.  Exactly 
a  year  later,  in  January  1878,  Gladstone 
contmbuted  to  the  same  periodical  a  review 
of  Sir  Theodore  Martin's  third  volume,  in 
whioh_  he  argued  anew  that  the  object  of 
the  Crimean  war  was  to  vindicate  public  law 
in  Europe.  He  also  enforced  his  Tiews  on 
public  economy,  pointing  out  that  tko  panics 
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due  to  fear  of  inTauon  had  become  greater 
with  the  progtesa  of  octeaTagance,  In 
'  Kin  beyond  ma  *  GHadatone  comiparefl  the 
Britiah  and  Amerioaa  ooiutitntioiu,  and 
inBiata  that  the  oalonet,  whioh  eonBtitutioual 
histmians  ignore,  is  an  eaaential  element  in 
the  vorking  of  the  constitution. 

The  best  portrait  of  Gladstone  vas  painted 
by  Miliais  in  1879,  and  hanga  in  the  National 
Gallery.  It  was  sold  by  the  first  Duke  of 
Westminster  to  Sir  Charles  Tennant,  who 

fave  it  to  the  nation.  Milhus  painted  in 
B66  a  second  portrait  which  is  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford.  Other  portraits  and  busts 
are  very  numerous.  In  1833  he  was  painted 
by  (Sir)  George  Hajter;  in  1887  by  W. 
Bradley;  in  I840by  JosephSeTem;  inl843 
by  George  Richmond  (chalk  drawing) ;  in 
1867  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Watta,  RA.  j  in  1680  by 
^ir)  W.  B.  Richmond;  in  1887  by  Frank 
Holi;  in  1898  br  Colin  Forbes,  a  Oanadiaa 
artist.  A  marue  bust  W  Onslow  Ford  ia 
in  the  National  Liberal  Club,  as  well  as  a 
bronze  statuette  by  Bruce  Joy.  Aportrait 
and  a  bust  are  at  the  Reform  Club,  Loudon. 
A  atatne  in  Carrara  marble,  by  Mr.  F.  W. 
FOmeroy,  is  in  the  central  hall  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament.  Another  statue  was  erected 
in  1900  in  University  Square,  Athens. 
Shortly  after  Gladstone's  death  a  committee 
was  formed  to  commemorate  him  by  the 
erection  of  other  statues  of  him  in  the  Strand, 
London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin.  ThecOTpora- 
tion  of  Dublin  declined  to  accept  the  com- 
mittee's offer. 

Gladstone,  though  not  tall,  was  abore  the 
middle  height,  broad-ehouldered,  but  other- 
wise slight  in  figure,  and  mnsonlar,  with  no 
superfluous  flesh.  ^  He  was  gifted  with  an 
abundance  of  physical  strength,  and  enjoyed 
throughout  his  life  remarkably  good  heuUi. 
His  hjur,  in  his  youth  and  the  prime  of  his 
manhood,  was  black.  His  complexion  was 
pale,  almost  pallid,  and  an  artist  compared 
It  to  alabaster.  His  eyes  were  large,  lus- 
trous, and  piercing ;  not  quite  black,  but  re- 
sembling agate  in  colour.  His  face,  always 
handsome,  acquired  in  old  age  an  expression 
of  singular  diruity,  majesty,  and  power.  His 
Toice,  naturuly  musical  and  melodious, 
gained  by  practice  an  almost  unexampled 
range  of  compass  and  variety.  His  manners 
were  oovrteous,  even  ceremonious,  and  to 
women  hattttually  definential.  He  was 
punetiliouB  on  the  matter  of  social  prece- 
dence, and  would  not  go  out  of  the  room 
before  a  peer  of  his  own  creation.  Bishops, 
and  indeed  all  eletgymen,  he  treated  with 
peculiar  respect.  His  temper,  though  quick, 
and  as  he  himsdf  sud  '  vulnerable,'  was  in 
private  life  almost  invariably  under  perfect 


control.  In  puUament  lie  sometimes  gave 
waytoindignatton,for  his  wrath  was  kindled 
\x3  puUie  causes,  and  not  by  anything  pettv 
or  personal.  His  talk  was  oopbus,  1u<m, 
and  full  of  phrases  which  stamped  Utemselvei 
upon  the  memory.  He  was  earnest  and 
eager  in  a^;ument,  tenacious  of  his  proposi- 
tion, but  ready  to  hear  anything  which 
could  be  said  against  it.  Hard  to  convinee 
at  the  time,  he  often  came  round  afterwards 
to  the  view  of  an  opponent,  and  would  then 
make  the  admission  with  the  utmost  can- 
dour. He  was  a  good  listener  as  well  as  a 
good  talker,  and  he  had  the  instAntaneous 
rapidity  of  perception  supposed  to  be  cha- 
racteristic of  great  lawyers.  His  range  of 
study,  though  it  excluded  physical  science, 
was  veiy  wide,  and  his  acquaintance  with  a 
subject  was  hardly  ever  superficial.  He  used 
to  say  that  he  had  not  a  good  verbal  uem<nry; 
but  he  was  seldom  guilty  of  a  misquotation, 
and  he  retained  in  nis  mind  with  accuracy 
an  enormous  number  of  facta.  No  scholar 
in  Europe  had  a  more  thorough  knowledge 
of  Homer,  and  few,  even  of  Italians,  were 
so  well  versed  in  Dante.  He  was  an  acute 
and  learned  theologian.  The  defect  of  his 
conversation  was  that  he  could  not  help 
being  earnest  on  all  subjects,  and  failed  to 
see  tliat  his  views  on  the  making  of  violins 
were  less  interesting  than  his  experience  of 
government  by  cabinet.  In  combined  breadth 
and  subtlety  of  intellect  no  statesman  of  bis 
own  a^  surpassed  him.  He  was  equally  at 
home  in  drawing  up  a  great  measure  like  the 
Irish  Land  Act  of  1881,  and  in  refining  u|K>n 
the  point  whether  the  retention  of  the  Irish 
members  with  home  rule  was  a  wineiple  or 
an  *  organic  detail.'  Sometimes  ms  subtlety 
led  him  to  draw  sophistical  distinctions. 
BUs  minute  and  punctilious  scrupulosity  in 
the  smallest  things  often  led  to  chains  of 
eq^uivocation,  and  the  verv  completeness 
with  which  he  defended  himself  against 
them  produced  a  vague  sense  of  distrust. 
Though  he  was  hims^  the  best  abused  man 
in  England,  his  own  judgments  were  uni- 
formly charitable,  and  he  was  seldom  heard 
to  sa^  anything  harsh  of  a  political  opponent 
in  private.  It  has  sometimes  been  alleged 
that  Gladstone  had  no  humour.  Such  a 
broad  and  unc^ualified  statement  is  certainly 
false,  bony  is  afbrm  of  humonr,  and  iS 
irony  he  was  a  master.  But  it  is  true  tibat 
his  sense  of  humour  was  fitful  and  eapridous. 
Many  forms  of  it  did  not  appeal  to  him. 
WitA  all  his  love  of  poetry  he  had  a  literal 
mind,  and  was  tpo  apt  to  assume  that  people 
meant  exactlv  what  they  said.  Two  oi  Glad- 
stone's  speeches  may  be  mentioned  which, 
read  in  cold  blood  at  a  great  dlstanoe  of 
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time,  would  make  anybody  Uugli.  One  u 
hia  aatixieal  deacripttion  of  ijord  Palmenton's 
attitude  to  reform  in  1659.  The  other  is  hia 
nn^y  to  Mr.  Chaplin's  personal  attack  in 
1877.  Qladatone's  favourite  form  of  re- 
creation was  turning  from  one  Icijid  of 
mental  employment  to  another.  He  was 
an  omnivorouB  reader  of  ancient  and  modem 
languaseB,  prose  and  poetry,  history  and 
bic^^pny,  sermons  and  novels,  la  the 
*  Temple  of  Peace/  as  he  called  hia  ample 
library  at  Hawarden,  he  was  always  happy. 
As  ft  young  man  he  rode  and  shot^  though 
heneTerbeeameaq^cutsinan.  Heeued  little 
fbrgftous.  Chess  bethought  too  aerions  for  an 
amusement,  but  he  sometimes  played  whist 
with  concentration.  His  favourite  pastime  of 
cutting  tdown  trees  was  hegim  in  the  woods 
of  Clumber,  which  he  inspected  as  the  Duke 
of  NewcaaUe's  trustee.  Till  after  seventy 
he  was  a  great  walker,  and  no  stretch,  how- 
ever lon^,  seemed  to  tire  him.  Wordsworth's 
plain  livmg  and  high  thinking  was  Glad- 
stone's standard.  His  father  left  him  a 
sutEdent  fortune,  which  exempted  him  from 
the  necessity  of  adopting  any  other  profession 
than  politics.  Hawar^n  Castle,  his  Welsh 
home,  belonged  to  his  wife's  brother,  Sir 
Stephen  Bidoard  Glynne,  and,  after  Sir  Ste- 
^len  died  nnmanied  in  i874|.to  Mrs,  Olad- 
stone  finrherlife.  His  habits  were  simple  and 
domestic.  H6waaarMfularchurch-^;oer,even 
on  weekdays^and  on  Sundays  he  usually  read 
the  lessons.  He  was  frural  without  being  ab- 
stemious, but  against  luxury  and  ostenta- 
tion he  set  his  uce.  He  spent  a  large  pro- 
portion of  his  income  on  nooks,  and  gave 
away  a  still  laiser  one  in  charity.  But  he 
had  enough  of  Uie  commercial  spirit  to  drive 
a  good  bargain,  and  was  in  all  respects  an 
excellent  man  of  business.  He  was  not, 
however,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  a  man  of  the 
world.  He  approached  moral  questions 
rather  as  a  clergyman  than  as  a  layman,  and 
in  dealisff  with  individuals  he  wanted  the 
tact  whim  he  diadlayed  in  dealing  with  aa- 
sembliee.  He  had  a  bad  memory  for  faces, 
and  he  did  not  always  pay  the  personal  at- 
tentua  which  ]K>litu»l  ibUowexa  of  the  less 
elevated  kind  expect.  His  power  was  over 
masses ;  uid  no  one  quite  knows  what  he 
was  woo  has  not  haaia  him  address  a  great 

?ublie  meeting.  Even  in  the  House  of 
lommonSfthoughhe almost  always  delighted 
it,  and  at  timea  roused  it  to  such  enthusiasm 
as  no  one  else  could  elidt,  he  often  pro- 
vided antagonism  which  he  might  luve 
avoided.  He  could  not,  as  Disraeh  said  that 
Peel  oonld,  play  upon  the  house  like  an  old 
fiddle.  Having  entered  public  life  a  torv, 
and  left  it  a  radical,  Gladstone  was  uftturally 


accused  of  being  an  *  opportunist,'  or,  in 
plain  English,  a  time-server.  Such  an  ac- 
cusation is  inconsistent  with  his  duraeter, 
except  on  the  hypothesis  that  he  was  a  con- 
scious and  delitwvte  hypocrite.  It  has  been 
rather  more  plausibly  contended  that  he  had 
no  fixed  principles  m  politics.  But,  inde- 
pendently  of  other  considerations,  this  theory 
Ignores  economy  and  finance,  in  which  he 
never  Bubstantiuly  changed.  He  was  always 
in  favour  of  peace  and  retrenchment.  He 
had  to  be  converted  to  refonu.  The  p&Lt 
plunge  of  his  Life,  the  sudden,  or  seemm^v 
sudden,  ad<^tion  of  home  rule^  he  himself 
expluned.  By  atgumenti  which  to  him 
were  satisfactory,  but  which  drew  upon 
him  the  shaft  of  I^well's  wit  ('lifelong 
convictions  to  extemporise'),  he  showed 
that  his  opinions  forced  him  to  become  ft 
home-ruler  when  five-sixths  of  the  Biah 
people  were  so,  and  home  rule  could  be  given 
to  Ireland  without  endangering  the  umty  of 
the  empire.  Whether  it  would  endai^r 
that  unity  was  the  great  question,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Gladstone  sincerely 
held  it  would  not.  The  charge  of  precipita- 
tion is,  from  his  point  of  view,  not  a  charge 
at  all.  LordKandolphChurchiU'sphra8e,'an 
old  man  in  a  hurry,  was  rough  and  raoe  in 
form,  bat  in  substance  it  was  neither  nn&ir 
nor  imtrue.  Gladstone  himself  ccmfesaed 
that  he  had  been  in  a  hurry  for  forty  years. 
Gladstone  thought  that  a  great  national 
emergency  calling  for  prompt  action  had 
arisen,  and  that  he  at  seventy-six  must  cope 
with  it.  He  could  not  have  expected  that 
he  would  live  to  be  eighty-eight.  There  was 
at  least  one  sphere  m  which  Gladstone's 
mind  did  not  fluctuate.  From  the  straight 
line  of  orthodox  Christianity  he  never 
Bwer%'ed  by  the  breadth  of  a  hair.  The 
Christian  religion  guided  everyday  and  every 
act  of  his  life.  He  was,  as  Lord  Salisbury 
said  after  his  death, '  a  great  Christian  man.* 
As  an  orator  Gladstone  s  only  contemporary 
rivil  was  John  Bright,  But  it  is  difficult 
to  compare  them.  Gladstone  was  always 
speaking,  and  usually  had  to  speak,  whether 
he  liked  it  or  not.  Bright  could  choose  his 
own  subject  and  his  own  time.  Bright*s 
style  was  simpler,  and  his  English  purer, 
tlian  Gladstone's :  but  his  range  was  much 
narrower,  he  seldom  argued,  and  he  never 
debated.  Gladstone  was  great  in  parlut- 
ment,  great  on  a  platform,  great  even  in 
those  occasional  addresses  on  miscellaneous 
topics  which  are  apt  to  drive  the  most  para- 
doxical into  platitude.  There  was  no  audience 
which  he  could  not  charm,  none  to  which 
he  did  not  instinctively  adapt  htmsdf.  His 
fault  as  an  on^r  waa  a  tendency  to  diffouve- 
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nets,  and  in  particular  the  emjdOTinent  of 
two  words  waere  one  would  do.  But  when 
he  was  preosed  for  tame,  no  one  could  be 
terser,  and  his  speeches  ox  dose  reasouingtw 
of  pure  expowtion  scarody  contain  a  aupnr- 
fluous  syllaUe.  His  omtorioal  method  and 
arrangement  were  bomnrod  from  FeeL  Hie 
lire,  the  energy,  the  enthunasm,  dw  fiision 
of  reason  and  passion,  the  intense  and  glow- 
ing mind,  were  all  his  own. 

Ae  a  financier  Gladstone  can  only  be 
compared  with  Walpole,  Pitt,  and  Peel. 
Walpole's  great  speech  on  the  peerage  bill  and 
Gladstone^  speech  on  the  taxation  of  chari- 
ties  have  been  coupled  as  the  best  examples 
of  abstract  reasoning  addressed  to  the  Hoose 
of  Ck)mmonB.  Gladstone's  first  financial 
statement,  made  in  1858,  shows  that  li^  had 
carefully  studied  the  principles  of  Pitt's 
financial  Iwislation.  He  was  the  pnpil  and 
disciple  of  Sii  Robert  Peel,  whose  ubonn  in 
promoting  the  freedom  of  ecmmerce  he  con- 
tinued  and  completed.  His  inteQectual  sn* 
premacy  waa  nerar  more  folly  shown  than 
in  friuning  and  canying  the  budgets  of 
186S,1860,and  1861.  Gladstone's  principal 
&iilt  as  a  statesman  was  that,  with  the  two 
exceptions  of  Italian  independence  and  the 
rescue  of  eastern  Chrietiaiu  from  the  rule 
•of  the  Porte,  he  paid  no  continuous  attention 
to  foreign  affairs.  He  trusted  too  much  to 
his  friend  Lord  Granrille,  who,  though  able 
and  tactful,  was  dilatory  and  procrastinating. 
A.  critic,  even  a  fiiendly  critic,  might  say  of 
Gladstone  that  he  tried  to  do  too  many 
things  at  a  time.  From  1886  to  18d4  home 
rule  absorbed  him,  and  he  considered  almost 
ereiy  snlnect  as  it  affected  that  great  issue. 
But  at  other  times,  even  when  he  was  prime 
minister,  he  oceu|>ied  his  sotmty- leisure  with 
art,  with  theological  specolations,  with  lite- 
rature, with  historical  research,  and  with 
practical  philaathropy.  In  hiaiMl  to  reclaim 
the  fallen  and  to  console  the  wretched  he 
did  what  no  man  of  the  world  would  have 
dared  to  do  without  fear  of  misconstruction, 
or  even  of  scandal.  Indeed,  he  did  not 
imow  what  fear  was.  As  Lord  Rosebery 
said  of  him,  he  was  the  bravest  of  the 
hraTe.  During  his  second  goremment  he 
was  in  serious  dan^r  of  assassination.  But 
the  only  thing  which  troubled  and  annoyed 
him  was  the  discovery  that  he  was  under 
the  special  protection  of  the  police.  When 
his  doctor  told  lum,  in  189^,  that  he  had 
cataract,  he  desired  mm  to  opcmte  thai  and 
there,  that  he  might  resume  as  soon  as  po»< 
sibie  'the  great  gift  of  working  Tision.' 
He  loved  popularity,  having  come  to  believe 
— more  and  more  as  he  advanced  in  years— 
that  tiM  insUneta  of  the  people  were,  on  broad 
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queetions,  right,  and  their  jodgmeut  in  the 
long  run  sound.  But  in  1876  he  set  himself 
deliberately  against  a  wave  of  public  en- 
thusiasm whicn  he  thought  mistaken,  with 
the  nsnlt  that  he  waa  hardly  safe  in  the 
streets  of  London.  No  English  statesman 
has  been  more  fervently  adored  or  more  in- 
tensely hated  than  Gladstone.  Even  his 
religion  was  set  down  by  some  as  the  basest 
hypocrisy.  But  his  personal  enemies,  as 
distinguished  from  his  political  opponents, 
were  men  who  did  not  know  him.  Of  his 
personal  friends,  at  different  periods  of  hU 
life,  the  most  conspicuous  were  Arthur  Hal- 
lam,  Alfred  Tennyson,  Samuel  'Wilberforce, 
and  John  (Viscount)  Morley.  Gladstone  can- 
not be  called  '  happy  in  the  occasion  of  his 
death.'  The  cause  on  which  he  bestowed 
the  last  years  of  his  health  and  strength  was 
submerged ;  the  party  which  he  hadled  was 
shattered  in  pieces.  Peel  brote  up  his  party, 
but  he  carried  free  trade.  Gladstone  did  not 
live  to  carry  home  rule.  The  list  of  his 
legislative  achievements  stops  at  1886.  He 
was  a  demagogue  iu  the  proper  sense  of  the 
term,  a  true  leader  of  the  people.  He  ex- 
horted them  always  to  employ  the  political 
freedom  which  he  had  helped  to  give  them, 
less  for  their  own  material  advancement 
than  for  the  highest  interests  of  mankind. 

[A  full  Life  of  Oladstrae,  by  hu  friend  John 
Morley  (Visconnt  Morley  of  BlackburQ),Bppsand 
in  1903  f3  rols.),  vrhilt  a  nipplementajry  account 
of  hia  religious  Hit  vas  vnttea  by  D.  C.  Lath* 
bory  in  1909,  of  which  a  flnt  sketch  appeared 
in  the  saiies  of  Leaden  ttf  the  Church,  1007. 
The  present  memoir  was  issued  separately  in  a 
somewhat  enlarged  form  in  1901.  Q'ladstoae 
made  contributions  to  an  autobiography  in  A 
Chapter  of  Autobiography,  1868  ^an  apologia 
for  his  policy  of  Irish  diBestabliahment),  in 
the  History  of  an  Idea,  1S86  (an  ex^anatios 
of  his  policy  of  Home  Rule),  and  in  Farsonal 
Recollections  of  A.  H.  Hallam  (a  description  of 
hie  echooldaya),  which  appeared  in  the  Daily 
Telegraph  on  6  Jan.  1898.  UsefhlcompflationB 
are  Mr.  A.  F.  Robbins's  Early  Public  Life  of 
Gladstone,  1394;  Mr.  G.  Bamett-Smith's  Life. 
2  vols.,  1879;  acd  Mr.  G.  W.  E.  RustoU'b  Life 
in  the  Queen's  Prims  Ministers  Series,  1891 
(4th  edit.  1898).  Sir  Sdward  Hamilton's  Mr. 
aladstona,  a  monograph  (1898),  and  Mr.  Sydney 
Bnxton's  Ur.  Oladatone  as  Chancellor  of  the 
£^heqner:  a  study  (1901),  are  bcth  of  value. 
A  popnlur  Life  was  edited  by  Sir  Wemyss  Reid 
in  1899.  Slighter  sketches  are  Mr.  H.  W. 
Lucy's  Mr.  Gladstone,  a  Stndy  from  Life,  1895, 
and  Mr.  Juiitin  McCarthy's  Story  of  Mr.  Olad-i- 
GtoDs's  Life,  1897.  Mr.  Lionel  Tollemache's 
Talks  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  1898,  deals  with  the 
latest  pwiod.  Mr.  H.  W.  Lucy  snppliM  ns^ 
information  in  Diaries  of  Faritament  from 
1874  to  189A,  espedally  in  his  Diaiy  erf  tha 
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Borne  Rvle  Pftriiament  1898-fi.  Hottil*  con- 
niMiU  indade  Archdeacon  DeoiMHt'i  lb,  QlicU 
«U>ne,  1885,  and  Mr.  L.  J.  Je&niogv'i  Mr. 

OladBtone,  a  Study,  1867.  The  eartooni  fam 
Pooch  in  which  Qladatooe  figured  were  re- 
iaened  with  an  expUnatorj  narrative  (3  toIb.). 
1898-9.  The  fallest  materials  for  Oladstone'e 
biographj  are  in  the  Annoal  S^etere  and  in 
fiannrdfrom  1882  to  189JS.  There  is  no  com- 
plete collection  of  his  speeches  onUide  the  parlia> 
mentar;  reporU;  one  pngeeted  in  1888  in  ten 
Tolumes  ceased  after  the  production  of  two. 
Queen  Victoria's  Letters  1837-61  (2  toIs.  1907) 
are  nseftil.  Most  of  the  political  memoirs  of  the 
period  abound  in  refereQces  to  Gladstone,  vis. 
the  Orerille  Memoirs;  Letters  and  Papers  of 
Sir  Bobert  Peel ;  Speooer  Walpole's  Life  of  Lrad 
JohnBuBseUt  Ashlef*!  Life  of  Palmerston;  Lead 
BeUrams't  llemoriau ;  Lord  Bblnesbui^'s  Me* 
neoirs  of  an  £z-Minister ;  Sir  Wemjss  Beid's  life 
of  Lord  Houghton,  1890;  Andrew  Lang's  Life 
of  Sir  StaA)rd  Northeote,  first  earl  of  Iddeslei^h ; 
Sir  Algernon  West's  lUicollections ;  Lord  Fitz- 
manrice'e  Life  of  Lord  Granville,  1 906.  See  also ' 
James  Brioslev  Richards's  Scren  Years  at  Eton 
(1883),  chap,  xxiv, ;  Hemoirsof  Charles  'Words- 
worth, Bishop  of  St.  Andrew* ;  and  the  Lires 
Tennyson,  Archbishops  Tail  and  Beoson,  A 
bibliography  of  Olad^tone's  pablications  and 
enntrimitions  to  periodicals  appears  in  Notes  and 
Queries,  8th  ser.  toIs.  ii  and  iii.  1893.  The 
ratries  under  Gladstone's  name  in  Britieh 
Httsenm  Catalogue  fill  thirty  pages.] 

H.  W.  P. 

QLEIOHXN,  Ooinrr.  [See  Victob, 
18SS-18910 

GOODWm,  HARVEY  (1818-1891), 
bishop  of  Carlisle,  bom  at  King's  Lynn  in 
1818,  was  Boa  of  Charles  Goodwin,  a  aoli- 
eitor  in  King^s  Lynn,  where  the  family  had 
been  settled  for  two  generations.  His  mother 
was  Frances  Sawyer,  a  descendant,  on  her 
roother'a  siJe,  of  the  Wycliffes  of  WrcliiTe, 
of  which  family  John  Wycliffe,  the  rewrmer, 
was  a  scion.  One  of  his  brothers  was 
Charles  Wycli%  Goodwin  [q.T.],  the  egypto- 
logist. 

From  1626  to  18S3  he  was  educated  at  a 
private  school  at  High  Wycombe.  Before 
going  into  reaidenoe  tt  Oambtid^  he  joined 
ft  party  at  Eenriek  And  read  with  William 
Hepworth  Thompson  fq.  v.],  then  a  fellow, 
•fterwaxds  master,  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge. He  was  admitted  pwsioner  of  Gon- 
TiUe  and  Gains  College  on  16  Not.  1836,  and 
won  gave  evidence  of  his  ability,  eepeciaUy 
in  mathematics.  FVom  Lady-^ay  1887  to 
Michaelmas  1839  he  was  scholar  of  his 
coU^.  In  his  second  year  he  became  a 
pupil  of  the  well-known  private  tutor, 
William  Hopldns  [q.  v.],  and  in  the  mathe- 
matical tripos  of  1840  came  out  second  to 


Bobert  Leslie  EUis  {q.T,]  (afterwvds  cor 
editor  vith  Spedding  «  Baoon'e  voriu),  whs 
was  senior  wrangler  that  year.    He  wu 

elected  second  Smith's  prizeman,  EIUb  ban; 
first.  In  1840  he  won  the  Schuldbsm  piiu, 
and  in  1844  delivered  the  Wortley  speech. 
He  ^uated  B.A.  in  1840  and  M.A.  in  1843. 

Immediately  after  graduating  B.A.  he  was 
appointed  to  a  mathematical  TectureBhip  at 
duns,  and  at  Michaelmas  1841  became  fellow 

his  college.  In  1842  he  was  ordained 
deacon,  and  priest  in  1844.  His  istiaute 
friends  at  Cambridge,  beudes  Leslie  Ellis 
and  Charlee  Frederick  MackenzieTq.  v.],  whose 
life  he  wrote  in  1864,  were  Thorp 
wards  archdeacon),  John  MasMi  Keale[q.r.l 
Philip  Freeman  (wehdeaeon  of  Exeter),  ud 
Benjhmin  Webb  [q.  v.]  With  these  he  ac- 
cepted advanced  eccleetological  views,  sod 
in  co-operation  with  Neale  and  Webb  he  set 
on  foot  in  1848  the  Eodeeiologieal  Society, 
which  afterwards  developed  into  the  Gin- 
bridge  Camden  Society. 

In  1844  he  took  charge,  as  locum  tenaii, 
of  the  parish  of  St.  Giles,  Cambridge.  In 
the  same  year  he  }Hreached  for  the  fint  time 
in  the  university  pulpit,  and  in  the 
following  was  nominated  select  preacher. 
In  1846  he  preached  before  the  British 
Association,  which  met  at  Cambridge. 

After  his  marriage,  in  the  some  yesr,^^ 
continued  to  reside  at  Ounbrid^  tow 
pupils  and  oocapying  himoelf  with  psnp 
work,  and  he  was  mainly  instrumsDUl  in 
establishing  the  industrial  scluxd  at  Chester- 
ton. In  1646  he  was  appointed  to  the  in- 
cumbency of  St.  Edward's,  Cambridge.  It 
was  here  that  he  made  his  mark  08  a  pieochcT, 

and  iofluenoed  by  his  sermons  not  noelv 
his  parishioners  but  still  more  many  succes- 
sive generations  of  undergraduates,  vho 
used  to  flock  to  hear  him  every  Suodsj 
evening  during  term  time,  in  greater  niun- 
bera  then  the  comparatively  small  bullous 
could  hold.  He  retained  his  hold  over  the 
undergraduates  till  his  departure  ftom  Gsn^ 
bridge  in  1858.  Meanwhile  he  was  ofi^ 
the  bishopric  of  Graham stown  in  185S, 
which  he  reused. 

In  November  1868  he  was  appointed  hr 
Lord  Derby  to  the  deanery  of  £t/,  w 
in  1869  received  from  his  university  ue 
degree  of  D.D.,  on  which  occasion  the  public 
orator,  William  George  Clark  t^-^O.^ 
in  the  warmest  terms  of  the  imp<uiant  won 
he  had  done  while  tesideat  at  Cambridge. 
On  11  Dee.  1880  he  was  elected  hoootttt 
fellow  of  Gonville  and  Caius,  and  in  ISw 
was  created  hon.  D.C.L.  of  Oxford. 

As  dean  of  Ely  Goodwin  continued  the 
work  of  tbereetoration  of  the  cathedral  begna 
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hy  Bean  Feacodi,  undar  Pt-ofoMor  WlUia's 
guiduite,and  he  saw  completed  the  punting 
of  the  nave  roof,  which  waa  executed  in  part 
by  Henry  L'Bstrange  Styleman  Le  Strao^ 
rq.'7.}-of  Hanstanton,  and,  after  his  death  m 
1663,  completed  by  hia  Mend,  Thomaa  Gam- 
bier  Parry  [q-T.]  The  lantern  al«o  was  r«- 
bailtf  th«  naTe  paTunent  relaid,  the  Galilee 
entxaaee  raatored,  aatd  a  wanning  apparatus 
plaoed  fot  the  wtt  tune  in  the  oathedraL 
While  at  Ely  he  aeirad  on  two  royal  oom- 
misuonB,  yiM.  thoee  on  clerical  eutocription 
and  rititali 

In  October  186&  he  accepted  Gladstone's 
offer  of  the  bishopric  of  Carlisle,  which  see 
he  held  till  his  death.  At  Carlisle  tha  bishop 
bronght  to.  bear  on  the  work  of  the  diocese 
the  eneEgy  and  ability  which  had  made  him 
a  man  of  mark  from  his  early  Cambridge 
days.  He  infused  a  new  spirit  and  vitality 
into  all  the  existing  cffganisations  within  the 
diooese,  and  he  eiso  found  time  to  preach 
irequentlT  in  ]j(mdoa  and  to  attend  the  meet- 
ings of  tne  great  ohnreh  soeietieB,  where  he 
was  always  a  waloome  apealwr.  For  many 
years  heme  his  death  he  was  ehaiimao  of  the 
TJmTersities'  Mission  to  Central  Africa.  It 
was  in  laive  part  owing  to  his  strenuous 
adrocacy  of  the  scheme  that  the  Church 
House  was  selected  as  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land's Jubilee  Memorial  in  1887,  and  he  lived 
to  see  the  foundation  stone  laid  b^  H.R.U, 
the  Duke  of  Oonnaught.  From  his  known 
interest  in  scientific  subjects  he  was  asked 
by  the  dean  of  "Wpatminater  to  preach  in 
the  abbey  on  the  Sunday  after  the  funeral 
of  Charles  Darwin,  1  May  1862.  He  died 
on  36  Nov.  1891  at  Biahopthorpe,  while  on 
a  visit  to  Dr.  Maclagau,  archbishop  of  York, 
and  was  boned  in  the  churchyara  of  Cros- 
thwaite,  Keswick.  His  monument  in  Carlisle 
Cathednl  consists  of  a  recumbent  figure  in 
bronse,  executed  by  Mr.  Hamo  Thomycroft, 
RA, 

There  are  extant  two  portraits  of  Good- 
win .by  George  Bichmond,  R.A. :  one  in 
crayons,  taken  when  be  was  dean  of  Ely ;  a 
later  one  in  oils  became  the  property  or  his 
eon,  Harvey  Goodwin,  of  Orton  Hall,  West- 
moreland. An  anonymous  sketch  portrait 
taken  in  1889  is  at  GonviUe  and  Cdus 
College. 

Goodwin  married  on  18  Aug.  1845  Ellen, 
eldest  daughter  of  George  King  of  Bebington 
Hall,  Cheshire,  and  by  her  lud  three  sons 
and  four  daughters. 

Goodwin's  literary  activity  wai  continuous 
thrmj^out  his  career.  Apart  from  numerous 
sermons  and  lectures  and  commentaries,  on 
the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  (l867),.St.  Mark 
(I860),  and  St.  Luke  (1866),  his-  principal 


pnblieaticms  irere  :  1.  '  Elementary  Course 
of  Mathematics/  1847;  £th  ediL  1867.;  .  a 
popular  educational  manual.)  3.  'Parish  Sen* 
mons,'  1847-6S.  6  vols.  X  f  Guide  taiiha 
Pariah  Church,  Cambridge,  1855;-<e>fiedi6r 
tion  rewritten  1878.  4.  'HulaoaD  Ijettunas,' 
1866.  6.  *  The  Doctrines  said  Diffioultiesof 
the  Christian  Faith,'  1866.  6.  A  aatr  tnnaf 
lationafthe'DalmitaSbn&^lSeOt  ww.aditi 
1869.  7. 'Esa&yson.theBsiirtateuch,'L867. 
8.  '  Walks  in  the  Begioa'  of  Seienoe  isnd 
Faith,'  a  oollection  of  eesavs,  1888;  .  9.:  ^The 
Foundations  of  the  Greed,' 1869 ;  Srdi.sdit 
1899.  He  was  also  an  oocaeional  ctmtributor 
to  the'Quarterl^  Review'  and  to  thfr:^Con^ 
tempomn  Review'  and  tiie  'Ninete^tlk 
Oentttiy.'^ 

[Brit.  Mns.  Cat.;  Venn's -Biog*.  HI*,  of 
Chmvills  and  Gaiiu  Collega;  Foster's.  Atamid 
Oaou.  171&-I886;  Biui«'a  Peenne,  1860  {. 
Times,  36^1)  Nov.  18»1 ;  Gxaduati  Canteb.]  . 

H.  U. 

GOODYER  or  GOODIBR,  Sab  HENRY 
(1671-1637),  iriend  of  John  Donne,  was  the 
didest  son  ^  Sir  'WlUiam  Goodyer,  knt.,  of 
Monks  Kirby,  Warwickshire  who  was 
knighted  by  James  I  in  1608k  His  .grand- 
father, Francis  Goodyer  (d.  164?),,bad  ob> 
tuned  an  estate  at  Polesworth,  in  the  Forest 
of  Arden,  Warwickshire,  upon  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  abbey  there  in  1588.  Thft  eldMt 
•on  of  this  Francis  Goodyer,  (Sir^  HBiTBT 
GooDTBB  (1534-1696),  was  oompnusised  in 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  intrigile  ouiibehalf  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  in  the  summer  of  <1671^ 
and  was  sent  to  the  Tower  in  Septnnber  1671-. 
Bat  beyond  the  fact  that  he  ha^onee  SBp-^ 
plied  the  duke  with  a  cipher,  littjQ«ouId,be 
made  out  clearly  against  him>ajid.  he  was 
released  in  167S.  In  1686  he  utascAwrrinff 
und«  Leicester  in  the  Low  Countmes,  and 
appears  to  hare  oompletely  reoqiisred  his 
r^utation.  In  September  .1686,-  littbei  tiuf 
of^  the  battle  of  Zutphen,  he  was  oaptajjo.  of 
Leicester's  guard ;  he  was  knighted  by  tbe 
general  on  6  Oct.  1686,  and  in  tha  follomAg 
year  was  captain  in  eonjnand  of  on«-huKdraa 
and  fifty  men  forming  me  of  the  '  foot Jitands ' 
eent  to  the  relief  of  Slurs.  In-Julyl688.bis 
name  was  down  among  the  colonels  appoimed 
to  lead  the  army  assembled  at  Tilbu^£eq  th^ 
defence  of  the  queen's  person.  Hs.was  tiis 
itarly  friend  ana  patron  of  Michaehljtr^ytoa 
the  poet,  who  was  one  of  the  witnewQi  »f  his 
.will  (for  an  abstract  of  this  ast'.£va)$Meoi> 
£ltoa*s  'Introd.  to  MiohaelDn^ty^seQ)! 
and  he  is  sud  to  hare  helped  Vtft^ifiM%fM 
university.  HsdiedatPoleswcwttM^f  Uueh 
1696,  leaving  by  his  wife  FmuseSt  daju^itfr 
cf  Hugh  LowtW  of  Lovtber,  Wei^oce^ 
land,  two  daoghten— France!)  the.Jbwnw 
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(tf  Poleaworthi  who  married  her  eonain,  9ir 
HMU7(thesameetofthii  article);  and  Anne, 
a  oohureM,  vho  married  Sir  Henry  Raym- 
ford,  and  is  reputed  to  have  been  tne  '  Idea' 
of  Drayton. 

Henry  Goodyer  succeeded  to  the  Polea- 
worth  estate  in  1696,  but  it  is  uncertain  if 
be  be  the  Henry  Goodyer  who  was  elected 
to  the  first  parliament  of  James  as  member 
forWestLooeinComwall.  AHenryGoodyer 
(whom  Mr.  Gosee  would  appear  to  Identify 
with  Donne's  friend)  was  knighted  by  James 
at  Lamer,  the  seat  of  Sir  .n>hn  Qerrard  at 
Wheathamp8tead,inJuneld08;  butthiswas 
probably  his  cousin.  If  we  identify  him  with 
the  Hrary  Goodyer  who  was  knighted  in 
Ireland  in  1690  (by  the  Earl  of  Essex  at 
Dublin  on  fi  Aa^.)t  ^  shall  have  no  dif- 
fieulty  in  reeonciho]^  his  known  attendance 
at  court  in  1604  with  the  participation  by 
a  Sir  Henry  Goodyer  in  the  festinties  of  the 
first  year  of  James  Va  reign  (see  Niohois, 
Prvgrmtt,  passim). 

DtaytoD  addressed  an  'ode'  to  Ghiodyer  as 
'the  worthy  knight  and  my  noble  ^iend  Sir 
Henry  Goodere,  a  gentleman  of  his  Majesty's 
Privy  Chamber,'  in  which  he  speaks  of  hav- 
ing Men  'gravely  merry'  by  the  fire  at  Poles- 
worth.  The  owner  of  Poleaworth  was  indeed 
famous  for  his  hospitality  to  literarr  men. 
Ben  Jonson  has  an  epigram  to  him  (No.  86) 
in  which  he  alludes  to  a  hawking Jiar^  at 
Foleswortik.  Inigo  Jonea  was  a  friend  of 
hi^  and  he  had  verses  in  Corj^at'a  'Grndittes' 
in  1611,  and  in  the  third  edition  <tf  Sylvester's 
'Lachrymn  Lachrymarum '  in  1613.  But  he 
was  best  known  as  the  closest  and  most  faith* 
fid.  friend  to  John  Donne.  Commencing  soon 
after  1600,  Donne  seems  for  a  long  time  to 
have  written  Goodyer  a  weekly  letter.  Several 
fragmrats  of  the  correspondence  wereprinted 
in  '  Letters  to  several  Persons  of  Honour ' 
(1661),  and  over  forty  of  these  letters  are 
printed  in  Mr.  Gkisse'e  'Life  of  Donne,' 1899. 
A  verse  letter  *  to  Sir  Henry  Goodyere'  was 
written  by  Donne  during  his  residence 
at  Mitcham  (1606-10).  Goodyer  con- 
stantly needed  encouragement,  for  his 
flnamoes  were  in  a  d^loxable  state.  In 
December  1604  he  wrote  a  pitiful  letter 
to  Cecil  at  Hatfield,  basing  a  very  humble 
appeal  for  court  &Tonr  and  pecuniary  aid 

Ehia  vncle's  aufferinffs  in  the  cause  of 
Queen  of  Scots,  and  his  own  expenses 
sernce  of  royalty.  What  these  ser- 
vices  were  we  do  not  know.  In  May  1606, 
however,  he  was  granted  by  the  council  a 
small  forfaited  estate  of  dOf.  per  annum. 
About  the  same  time,  while  at  court,  GK>odyer 
lost  from  his  chamber  at  Whitehall  the  sum 
tit  120^  In  the  same  year  he  was  one  of  the 


knights  at  the  barrier  in  connection  with 
Ben  Jonson's  '  Masque  of  Hymen.'  He  was 
appointed  a  gentleman  of  tiie  privy  chamber 
in  May  1606,  out  his  decayed  estate  remained 
a  source  of  continual  perplexitr  to  him.  At 
the  accession  of  Charles  I  he  insisted  more 
strongly  than  ever  upon  his  difficulties,  under 
the  added  stimulus  of  '  misery  ^rown  by  bis 
expensive  service  to  the  late  king; '  and  he 
prayed  earnestly  to  be  admitted  a  gentleman 
usher  of  the  queen's  privy  chamber,  '  with 
meat,  drink,  and  lodging,  with  some  dignity, 
in  that  place  where  he  had  spent  most  of  his 
time  and  estate.'  Death  overtook  him  on 
18  Mardi  1627,  while  still  besieging  the 
court  with  his  importunities.  His  only  son, 
Jdin,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  who  had  been 
'at  the  barrier'  and  was  presented  to  the 
king  upon  the  creation  of  Prince  Charles  as 
OTince  of  Wales  in  1616,  predecoased  him  in 
December  1624,  but  he  left  four  daiuhters, 
of  whom  the  eldest,  Lucy,  married  Sir  rrancis 
Nethersole  [q.  v.]  The  Nethersoles  inherited 
Polesworth,  which  from  them  passed  to  the 
Biddulphs,  the  descendants  or  Sir  Henry's 
youngest  daughter,  Anne.  The  following 
epitaph  upon  ^r  Henry,  by  an  anonymous 
'  affectionate  friend,'  ia  [ointed  in  Camden's 
'Eemaina:'  * 

An  ill  year  of  a  Goodyere  us  Ijersft, 
Who  gone  to  God  much  lack  of  him  bore  left ; 
Fall  of  good  gifts,  of  body  and  of  mind, 
Wise,  comely,  learned,  eloquent  and  kind. 

Goodyer  may  be  the '  H.  G.'who  has  verses 
in  Michael  Drayton's  '  Matilda '  (1694),  and 
to  whom  Drayton's  *  Odes '  were  dedicated 
in  1606.  He  wrote  verses  now  and  again 
in  emulation  of  his  intimate  friend  (as 
Walton  calls  lum).  Dr.  Donne.  He  was 
doubtlesa  the  Sir  H.  Q.  who  wrote  a  verse 
letter  with  Donne  'altemis  vicibus,'  aud  he 
may  have  been  the  author  of  the  poem, 
'Shall  I  like  a  Hermit  dwell'  (HunrAH, 
Court  PoeUt  p.  83),  which  has  often  been 
ascribed  to  Ralegh,  An  undoubted  poem 
of  his  is  in  Addit.  MS._  25707  (S.  36-9)j  and 
there  are  some  others  in  the  Record  Omoe— 
an  epithalamium  on  Buckingham's  marriage, 
verses  on  Prince  Cliarles,  his  jonmqr  to 
Spain,  and  other  courtly  topics. 

[Cass's  Parish  of  Moaken  Hadley,  1880  (with 
the  Goodyer  pedigree);  Nichols's  Progresses 
of  James  I,  Tou.  i.  ii.  and  iii. ;  Hetealfe's  Book 
of  Kaights;  ViutaUon  of  Wanriekshire^  1619, 
Harl.  Soe.  Pub.  xii.  67 ;  GenL  Usg.  1826,  ii. 
186  ;  Elton's  Xntiod.  to  Michael  Drayton,  Man- 
chester, 1895;  Poems  of  J.  Domie,  ed.  Chan^ 
bera,  ii.  216  ;  Digby's  Poems  (Roxbur^he  Club), 
ed.  G.  F.  Warner ;  Markham's  Fighting  Teres, 
p.  97;  Cal.  State  Papers,  Dom.  1603-10,  pp.  213. 
221.  8S4,  692, 1610-18,  p.  73,  1619-89,  pp.  198, 
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378,  4,72,  618,  685.  1638-6,  pp.  106,  U7,  217. 
427,  614,  666,  1626-6,  p.  403  ;  HarL  HS.  767 
£146;  Addit.  MSS.  6482,  £  17.  18.  26767,  f. 
37;  CaL  of  Hatfield  HSS.  (Hist.  USS.  Comm.), 
Tol.  rii. ;  OroBart'a  Ufe  ofPoDoe,  ii.  26 ;  Goseei 
life  and  Irftten  of  John  Donne,  1899,  panim.] 

T.  S. 

OOBDON,  JAMES  EPWABD  HENBY 
(1862-1898),eleetricaleBgmeer,Bon  of  James 
Alexander  Gordon  (179S-1872)  [q.T.], 
bom  at  Barford,  Surrej,  on  26  Jime  1862. 
He  was  educated  at  a  private  Bchool  at 
Brighton,  and  afterwards  at  Eton.  He 
studied  posies,  under  Professor  W.  G. 
Adanttf  F.K.8.,  at  King'a  CoUe^,  Xxtndon, 
and  afterwarda  procee<ud  to  Caius  College, 
Cainl>ri4re,  where  he  was  admitted  on  8  Julj 
1871.  He  worked  in  the  laboratory  of  Pro- 
fewer  Clerk  Maxwell,  was  a  junior  optime 
in  the  mathematical  tripos,  and  naduated 
B jL.  in  1870.  After  leaving  Cambridge  he 
ctfiied  tm  reeearoh  work  at  a  laboratory  of 
his  own  at  Dorking,  and  t^e  results  of  his 
work  were  given  in  two  papers  presented  to 
the  Boyal  Societj,  and  published  in  the 
'Philo«>phicalTranMctiou'(1877,p.  l,and 
1879,  p.  417).  These  researches  dealt  with 
the  sutgects  of  electro-magnetic  rotation  of 
polarised  light,  and  the  specific  inductiTe 
ca^citj  of  dielectrics. 

He  occupied  the  post  of  assistant  secre- 
tary to  the  British  Association  for  two  yean 
from  1878,  and  during  this  period  he  pub- 
lished  a  treatise  on  electricity  and  magnet- 
ism, and  also  delivered  a  coarse  of  iectores 
at  the  Boyal  InstitutioB  on  eleetrostatic 
induction. 

Ha  vaaaBritiahddwate  to  the  Paris  exhi- 
bition ofl881,  and  shortW  afterwards  designed 
a  dynamo  which  wasexnibited  at  the  works 
of  the  Telegraph  Construction  and  Mainte- 
nance Company.  In  1888  he  became  mana- 
ger of  the  electric  lighting  department  of 
theTel^fraph  Construction  and  Maintenance 
Company,  and  was  responsible  for  the  design 
and  eauipment  of  the  electric  lighting  plant 
at  Paddington  railway  station. 

In  1687  he  took  an  active  share  in  the 
formation  of  the  Whitehall  Electric  Supply 
Company,  which  in  the  following  year 
amalgamated  with  the  Metropolitan  ^ectrie 
Sup|u.y  Company,  of  which  company  he 
thai  became  the  engineer.  This  poat  he  re- 
tidied  nntil  1869,  inun  he  set  up  m  practice 
in  partnersh^  with  Mr.  W.  J.  BiTingtoo  as 
a  conanlting  aleetrical  engineMr  and  contrac- 
tor. Hie  firm  carried  ont  the  deotrie  light- 
ing installations  at  Carkw,  Lame,  Bray, 
Sydenham,  and  many  other  towns. 

He  became  a  member  of  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Bngiseen  on  1  April  189a 


His  career  was  cut  short  by  a  fatal  fUl 
from  his  horse  at  Orovdm  on  3  Feb.  1693. 

His  published  works,  in  addition  to  the 
two  wen  in  the 'Philouphioal  Tnnaao- 
tionv  are :  L  '  four  Lectuna  on  Static 
Electric  Induction,'  London^  1879.  2.  *A 
Physical  Treatise  on  Electricity  and  Mag- 
netism,' London,  2  vols.  1880  ;  2nd  edit 
1888.  8.  '  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Electric 
Lighting,' London,  1884.  4.  'Improvements 
in  Electrical  I)istributi<m— Toulinson'a 
Patents,'  London,  1890. 

I Obituary  notices  in  Proc.  Inst  Ciril  Eng. 
.  cxiii.;  Electrician,  10  F«b.  1893;  Tha 
Caian,  ii,  8 ;  Venn's  Biogr.  Hist  of  Qonville 
aod  Cains  ColL  ii.  896.J  T.  H.  B. 

OOBBIE,  Sib  JOHN  (1629-1892), 
colonial  juw,  the  son  of  the  Bev.  Daniel 
Ootiie  ta  ^Mle,  Fife,  and  his  wife,  Jane 
Mofikt,  waabom  at  King's  Kettle  on  30  Maich 
1^.  He  was  educated  at  King's  Kettle 
and  at  Edinbo^h  Univeruty.  He  was  ad- 
mitted an  advocate  in  1856 ;  in  1860  he  be- 
came one  of  the  honorary  advocatee-deputy 
for  Scotland.  In  1862  lie  came  to  London 
and  commenced  practice  at  the  English  bar. 
He  also  did  some  journalistic  work,  and  was 
for  a  time  a  leader-writer  on  the  '  Morning 
Star,' 

In  1866,  on  the  occasion  of  the  inquiry 
into  the  riots  in  Jamaica,  he  was  selected 
by  the  body  which  styled  itself  the  Jamaica 
Committee,  the  chief  members  of  whi(^  were 
John  Bright,  Charles  Buxton,  and  Samuel 
Morley,  to  proceed  to  Jamaica  with  m  view 
to  ^tting  up  evidence  against  QovOwv 
Edward  John  Eyre,  to  whose  arraignment 
the  committee  were  pledged.  In  t£e  exe- 
cution of  thia  task  he  showed  alulitj  and 
activity. 

After  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  enter  pw^ 
liament  in  1866  Gh}rrie  was,  in  1869,  ap- 
pointed substitute  procureur-g^niral  of  Man* 
ritius,  to  which  colony  he  proceeded  on 
18  Oct.  1869.  Here  he  very  quickly  won 
the  confidence  of  the  government,  and  in 
September  1870«asappointed  second  puisne 
judge.  He  also  showed  that  tendency  to 
take  the  part  of  native  races,  wluch  was 
bom  of  his  experience  in  Jamaica,  and 
marked  the  remainder  of  his  career.  He 
took  a  great  interest  in  the  qnestim  of  the 
condition  of  the  coolies,  aod  vraa  active  in 
BUTOorting  Sir  Arthur  Guerdon  (aft^watds 
Lora  Stanmore)  in  the  inquiry  which  led 
to  the  appointment  of  a  royal  commission. 

In  Much  1876  Goxrie  waa  promoted  to 
be  chief  justice  of  Uie  recently  acquired  flji 
Islands;  here  he  had  also  a  seat  in  the  legis- 
lative council,  and  took  a  prominent  part 
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in  ficanimg  the  measuiee  required  to  rwu- 
late  the  new  colony.  He  was  also  the  first 
jodicial  oomminioaer  of  the  Western  Pacific ; 
and  from  September  1876  to  18  Aug.  1879 
acted  aa  high  commtMioner  iu  the  abaenoe 
of  Sir  Arthur  Q<»rdoii. 

In  May  1882,  being  at  the  tame  on.  leaTO 
in  England,  Gorrie  became  chief  jtubioe  of 
the  Leswani  lalande,  and  in  the  saaie,  year 
was  knighted.  .  The  principal  work  with 
which  he  was  aawiciatM  in  this  colonj  was 
the  act  for  reforming  the  transfer  01  land 
and  substituting  a  j^tem  of  title  hj  regiatra- 
tlon,  which  became  law  in  1836. 

In  18S6  Gorrie  became  chief  justice  of 
Trinidad,  arriTing  in  t^t  i^nd  on  8  Feb. 
He  was  not  long  in  tdentifyi^  himself  with 
the  interest  of  the  negroes.  He  set  himself, 
in  his  judgments  in  the  court,  against  the 
system  of  lormiog  cocoa  plantations  on  what 
was  known  as  the  '  contract  system,'  thereby, 
in  the  view  of  the  capitalists,  graTely  im^ 
peariUing  mudi  of  the  capital  embarked  in 
the  indtutiy.  In  August  1886  he  was 
MpoiBted  by  the  ^vemo^  Sit  William 
Bobinaon,  to  be  chairman  of  a  onnmission 
m  the  trade  and  taxes  of  the  colony,  iu 
which  he  showed  very  dearly  his  leaning 
towards  easing  the  bnrdMi  fw  the  n^^ro ; 
nevertheless,  even  hia  op]K>nent8  admitted 
the  gnat  slnlity  of  his  management  of  the 
commission,  wluch  placed  on  record  a  lai^ 
body  of  valuable  evidence.  In  1890  and 
1B9I  he  threw  his  ener^  into  a  project  for 
starting  a  people's  bank  in  Trinidad,  holding 
meetings  and  pressing  the  government  to 
support  hia  bill  in  the  cooncu ;  this  project, 
after  cSreful  consideration  by  the  secretary 
of  state,  failed  to  obtain  approval.  The 
island  of  Tobaffo  meanwhile  came  under  the 
government  of  Trinidad,  and  Gome's  nov^ 
and  snmrnsfy  mothods  <»  adnunistsring  jus- 
tice there  b^ian  to  cause  oonataiiacicm  among 
the  planters.  It  became  evident  that  he  was 
carrying  his  predilection  for  the  woridng 
classes  too  £ar,  and  when  his  judgments  be- 
came the  subject  of  appeal  in  the  supreme 
court,  and  of  criticism  in  the  new^tapera, 
he  resorted  to  an  improper  use  of  the  power 
of  commitment  for  contempt  of  court. 
Affiuis  at  last  reached  sooh  a  pitch  that  the 
secretary  of  state,  on  the  urgent  representa- 
tions of  the  l^iislative  council,  iqtpointed  a 
ial  commisMOtt  to  invest^fate  the  scan- 
The  commisuoners,  Sir  WilUam 
Markby  and  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  arrived 
in  Trinidad'  in  April  1392,  and,  after  an 
inquiry  wUoh  lasted  two  months,  mads  a 
report  so  advetse  to  the  chief  justice  thai 
the  governor  suspended  him  tarn-  tiie  oxer* 
oisa  (tf  his  duties.  Gorrie  nturasd  to  £0^ 


land  with  the  expressed  intention  of  appeal- 
ing to  the  judicial  committee  of  the  privy 
council,  but  died  at  Exeter  not  long  after 
his  arrival  on  4  Aug.  1892.  Gome  was 
vigorous  and  masterful ;  his  manner,  parti- 
cularly in  court,  was  rough  and  uncouth, 
and  his  speech  caustic  and  unceremonious. 
At  the  hotfht  of  his  career  in  Trinidad  1» 
was  tlis  idol  of  the  nwroes,  while  the  rest 
of  Trinidad  society  couul  hardly  speak  suffi- 
ciently evil  of  hiim.  His  aims  were  good, 
but  hu  methods  were  ill  adapted  to  attain 
them. 

He  married,  on  6  Dec.  1666,  Marion, 
daughter  of  Michael  Graham  of  Edinburgh, 
who  died  in  1684,  leaving  issue. 

[Hennell's  Diet.  AoetrsI,  Biogr.;  Colonies 
and  India,  13  Aug.  1892;  Trimdad  Council 
Papem;  F^Uamentary  Papers,  dec;  personsl 
knowledge.]  0.  A.  H. 

GOULBUBN,  EDWAUD  MEYRICK 
(1818-1897),  dean  of  Korwich,  bom  in 
Ohelsea  on  11  Feb.  1818,  was  the  eldest  son 
of  Edward  Goulburn,  D.CL.,  se^eant-at- 
law,  commissioner  in  bankruptcy,  and  re- 
corder and  somBtime  U.F.  for  LutOMter,  by 
his  first  wife  Harriette,  third  daughter  of 
Philip  Nathaniel  De  Vismes  of  Netting  Hill ; 
his  mother  was  of  Huguenot  family.  Hmry 
Goulburn  [q.v.1,chancellorof  theexdiequer, 
was  his  uncle.  He  was  educated  at  Rotting- 
dean  and  at  Eton,  whence  he  was  elected 
scholar  of  Balliol  CoUwe,  Oifotd,  matricu- 
laring  on  29  Nov.  1834,  and  graduating 
BA..  with  a  first  class  in  lit.  hum.  in  1839, 
M.A.  in  1842,  D.O.L.  on  15  March  1850, 
and  D.D.  on  24  April  1856.  From  1841  to 
1846  he  was  fellow,  and  from  1843^io  1645 
tutor  and  dean,  of  Mertou  College.  J9e  was 
orduned  deactm  on  S3  May  18&  and  priest 
in  1843.  From  1844  to  1860  he  -wok  per- 
petual curate  of  Holjrwell,  Oxford,  aoA  in 
Februaty  1847  was  appointed  ohaplaini  to 
Semuel  Wilberforce  [q.  v.],  bishopof  Oxford. 
On  18  Nov.  1849  he  was  elected  head-masfter 
of  Rugby  School  in  snccesaion  to  ArchibaM 
Campbell  (afterwards  archbishop)  Tut  fq.  v.  j 
his  former  tutor  at  BaUiol,  his  rival  twing 
hisfriend,  William  Charles  Lake  [q.  r,  SuppL], 
who  had  been  elected  scholar  of  Balliol  at 
the  same  time  as  Goulburn.  . 

Goulburn  remained  head-master  of  Rugby 
for  eight  years,  but  he  was  antipathetic  to 
the  liDeeu  traditions  of  the  place  initiated 
by  Anudd  and  carried  on  by  Tait,  and 
though  the  last  -year  of  his  head-maat«Tship 
WHS  unrivalled  for  the  brillianoe  of  the 
scholars  turned  out  by  Rugby,  iu  numbers 
had  dwindled,  and  Goulburn  fait  lumself 
compelled  to  resign  in  1867.  He  had  yte* 
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▼ieoaty  decliQ»l  the  living'  of  ^t^-  James's, 
PtecKully,  but  IB'  IBGO  ne  WBS'BBmpton 
lecturer  at  Oxford,  and  in  ifuly  1^7  he  ac- 
cepted the'  miuietiT^  of  Quebec  clupel,  now 
known  as  t^e  XHiarch  of  the  Annunciation, 
St.  iifarylebene.  Two  rears  lat^  he  ac- 
cepted toe  nearage  of  St.  Joha'»,  Padding 
t«n,  'wUoh  'be  held  frmn  -lUO'-itBtil  hu 
'W^getiott  IliOrd  Ihieby  fat  tjw  ^eanerj 
■of  Norwieh;  he  waa  installed  Dec. 
1866.  .... 
■  Qottlhuni  was  dean  of  Norwich  for  twent^- 
■three  years;  during  the  whole  period  ms 
^i^P  wka  John  Thomas  Palham.  t.], 
with  whom  he  worked  harmoniouslr, 
althongh  the  temperament  and  views  of  toe 
two  were  -ywj  different.  Ooulbum  took 
great  interest  m  the  f static  of  the  cathedral, 
on  which- he  lectured  and  wrote,  pariginally 
an  evangelical  he  gradually  became  more  of 
a  high  enurchman,  out  he  wu  never  a  ritual- 
ist, and  regarded  with  abhorrence  latitudi- 
nuianism  and  rMumaliBn.  On  Mderiosti- 
«al,  political,  and  vniTenity  >)^ti(mslie  was 
thoroughW  conservative,  regarding  John 
"WilUaiii  Bnrgon  [q.  r.  Suppl.j  as  his  leader. 
Lihe  Burgon  he  protested  against  the  ap- 
pointment of  Dean  Stanley  as  select  ^acher 
m  187S,  and  resigned  hiS  own  position  as 
select  preoeher  when  his  protest  was  dis- 
regarded. But  he  had  none  of  the  truculent 
asperity  of-  Btirgon,  who  refused  to  '  break 
bread '  with  Btanley,  and  he  remained  a  per- 
sonal friwid  of -Stanley  from  the  time  tnev 
visked  Qreece  'together  in  1643  to  Stanley  s 
death.  The  sbrmOTi  Boulhurn- preached  on 
that  oceanioA^xpited-some  comment ;  Stan- 
ley's  firiendfritpip'ofrended'byGoulbum'a  de- 
nnnciatioD'df'biB  theology,  while  Buigon 
okijeeted  to-'fc&';Bppreeiatum  of  -Stanley's 
pAsonality.  '    --    ■  -•*  — 

SouIbanrmdgDed'tiie  deaneryott  SS  April 
188)^and'retiyedtoTtnibrid0ft  Welb,  where 
faebAsted  himself  in  writing  Burgdn's  'Life;' 
it  was  published  in  two  substantial  volumes 
in  1899  J(London,  8vo).  Goulburn  died  at 
Calverley  Park  Gardens,  Tunbridge  Wells, 
on  8  May  1897,  and  was  buried  at  Aynhoe, 
Nortfaampttmriiire.  -  A  memorial  window 
was  erected  to  him  in  Rugby  chapel,  and  a 
portrait  reproduced  from  a  photograph 
ftffmsthefroSitispieceof  Oompton*B  'Memoir.' 
€K>Ql1nmi  mamed  at  Aynnoe,  on  11  Dec. 
1846,  Julia, -daughter  of  Bulph  William 
CffltwriAt  (1771-1849)  of  Aynho*,  some- 
ttme  M^.  for  Nortbamptonshirey  by  his 
second  wife,  Jiili^  Frances,  sister  -  of  Sir 
Thomas  Plgby  Aubrey,  hart:  i;_she-  suirived 
him,  leaving  no  issue.  ^ 

■GonlbuTB  iru'  euthbr  if  miip^nnu  ser- 
mona,1eetnre»,  eonUttentariee>ftnd  theological 


mantlals,  and  the  list  of  his  works  occupies 
more  than  six  pa^  of  the  British  Museum 
catalogue.  Besides  the  *  Life  of  Burgon,' 
his  more  important  works  are:  1.  'The 
Doctrine  of  tue  Resurrection  of  the  Body/ 
London,  ISdl,  Svo;  the  Bampton  lectoxei 
for  1850,  and  an  uncompromismg  defence  of 
orthodox  views  on  the  sulgect.  2.  *  An 
Introduction  to  the  Devotional  Study  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,'  1854,  8vo ;  lOth  ed.  1878. 
8.  *The  Idle  Word,'  1865,  8vo;  2nd  ed. 
1864.  4.  *  A  Manual  of  Confirmation,'  8 
parts,  1865,  ICmo ;  9th  ed.  1872,  and  other 
editions  1880  and  1883.  6.  'The  Book  of 
Rugby  School,'  Rugby,  1866,  4to.  6. 
'Thoughts  on  Personal  Religion,'  1062, 
2  vols.  8vo;  8th  ed.  1871,  and  six  more 
editions  by  1884.  7.  *  Sermons,' 1862, 2  vols. 
Ifimo;  4th  ed.  1869.  8.  'The  Pursuit  of 
HoUness,'  1869,  8to  ;  7th  ed.  1886.  9.  '  The 
Holy  Catholic  Church,'  London,  1873,  8vo ; 
2nd  ed.  1874.  10.  '  A  Commentary  ...  on 
the  Order  of  the  Administration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,'  1876,  8vo ;  6th  ed.  same 
year.  11.  *Th0  Ancient  Sculptures  in  the 
Roof  of  Worwich  Cathedral,'  1876,  fol.  12. 
'Everlasting  Punishment,'  1680,  8vo;  2nd 
ed.  1881.  13.  *  Reminiscences  of  C.  P. 
Golightly,'  Oxford,  1886,  8vo.  14.  'Three 
Counsels  of  the  Divine  Master  for  the  Con* 
duct  of  the  Spiritual  Life,'  1888,2  vols.  Svoj 
2nd  ed.  1890.  16.  'Farewell  to  Norwich 
Cathedral :  seven  Lectures,'  1891,  8vo. 

[Berdmore  Comptoa's  Edward  Meyriok 
Qoulboru,  1899;  works  in  British  Museum; 
Prothero's  Life  of  Dean  Stanley;  House's  Hist, 
of  Rugt^  School;  Foster's  Alumoi  Oxod.  1715- 
1886 ;  Biograph,  vi.  667 ;  Tuckwell's  Reminia- 
cences  of  Oxford,  1901,  pp.  229  sqq. ;  Matthew 
Arnold^  Lettwe,  i.  222;  Ciockford's  Clerical 
IHwetot7i  1897;  Davidson  &  *Benhara's  Life  of 
AtdibishopTBit;  Times,  4  May  1 897 ;  0aardian, 
1897,  i.  708-9;  Men  of  the  Time,  13th  ed. ; 
Boike'a  I«aded  Qentry,  a.TV.*'t3oulbuni '  and 
•  Cactwright.']  A  F.  P. 

GOWAED.ANNE  (1806-1899),  actress'. - 

[See  Keelby.]  . 

GRAHAM,  Sib  GERALD  (1831-1899), 
lieutenant-general  and  colonel-commandant 
royal  engineers,  only  son  of  Robert  Hay 
Graham  (rf.  1869),  M.D.,  of  Eden  Browp, 
Cumberland,  and  of  his  wife  Frances  (d: 
1898),  daughter  of  Richard  Oakley  (rf.  1833) 
of  Oswald-Kirk,  Yorkshire,  and  afterwards 
of  Pen  Park,  Bristol,  was  bom  at  Acton, 
Middlesex,  on  27  June  1831.  Educated  at 
Wimbl^on,  Dresden,  and  at  the  Royal 
Militar^  Academy  at  Woolwich,  he  received 
acommission  as  second  lieutenant  in  the  rpval 
engineers'  on  19  June  1660.    His  fortnet 
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commissions  were  dated :  lieutenant  17  Feb. 
1864,  captain  28  Oct.  1858,  brevet  major 
22  Nov.  1869,  brevet  lieutenant-colonel 
16  Feb.  1861,  brevet  colonel  16  Feb.  1869, 
regimental  major  6  July  1872,  regimental 
lieutenant-colonel  27  Sept.  1876,  major-gene- 
ral  10  Oct,  1681,  lieutenant-«eneraf  21  May 
1884,  colonel-commandant  of  royal  engineers 
lOUareh  1899. 

After  the  usual  course  of  pro&nional 
mstTuction  at  Chatham,  Graham  went  to 
Portsmouth  in  the  summer  of  1862,  and 
embarked  on  24  Feb.  1854  for  Turkey  to 
take  part  in  the  war  with  Bussia.  He  was 
employed  with  his  company  at  Gallipoli  on 
die  defensive  lines  of  Boulair,  and  in  May 
went  to  Varna,  and  was  engaged  in  the  en- 
gineering preparations  for  the  expedition  to 
the  Crimea.  He  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
the  Alma  on  20  Sept.  1864,  was  employed 
in  both  the  left  and  the  right  attack  at  the 
uege  of  Sebastopol,  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Inkerman  on  6  Kov.,  and  distin- 
guished himsdf  throughout  the  si^  by  his 
coolneas  tmive  fire.  He  was  slightly 
wounded  on  IS  April  18S5  in  Na  7  battwr, 
when  that  advanced  work  raened  fin.  He 
led  the  ladder  party  of  Sir  John  Campbell's 
column  in  the  unsuccessful  attack  of  the 
richt  flank  of  the  Redan  on  18  June,  and, 
auer  the  first  check,  made  a  second  attempt, 
lying  for  some  time  wiUi  his  ladders  and 
sailor  party  under  fire,  vainly  wutlng  for 
the  storming  party.  '  The  vast  stature  of 
the  young  engineer  who  directed  their 
energies,'  says  Kinglake, '  made  him  strangely 
conspicuous  in  the  field,  and  it  was  on 
Qerald  Oraham  and  the  sailors  that  the 
praises  of  observers  conve:^ed.'  Lord  West, 
who  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the 
cohimn  when  Sir  John  Campbell  was  killed, 
wrote  that  ho  widied  he  could  do  ju^ce  to 
the  daring  and  intrepid  o(mduct  ctf  the  party, 
and  that  Onbum,  who  led  it,  erbiioed  a 
«oolneM  and  a  readinesB  to  expose  hkaself 
to  persona]  risk  deserving  great  credit. 
T  Graham  was  acain  wounded  in  the  trenches 
on  9  July,  and  had  to  go  to  Therapia,  but 
returned  in  time  for  the  final  operationa  of 
-8  Sept.  After  the  fall  of  Sebastopol  he 
was  employed  in  the  demolition  of  the  docks. 
He  emWked  for  England  on  9  July  1866 
in  the  transport  Clarendon  in  command  of 
troops ;  the  vessel  sprang  a  leak  in  a  heavy 
^e  in  the  Kediterranean,  and  off  Cadix  the 
troops  were  removed  in  boats  without 
casualty  to  a  French  merchant  ship,  from 
which  a  week  later  they  were  transferred  to 
H.M.S.  Centaur,  and  luided  at  FortsmonUi 
on  14  Aug. 

.   For  his  eerrioea  in  the  Crimea  Graham 


was  twice  mentioned  in  despatches  (London 
Gazette.  21  Bee.  1856  and  16  Feb.  1866), 
received  the  war  medal  with  three  clasps, 
the  6th  class  of  Uie  Turkish  M edjidie  and  of 
the  French  legion  of  hononr.  For  his 
conduct  at  the  assault  of  the  Redan  and  for 
devoted  heroism  in  sallying  out  of  the 
trenches  on  numerous  occaaums,  and  bringing 
in  wounded  offieera  and  mM,  he  was  awatdea 
the  Victoria  Crass  (H,  34  Feb.  1867),  and 
was  decorated  by  the  queen  in  person  at 
the  review  in  Hjnle  Fan  to  inaiufiuate  the 
newly  instituted  honour  on  36  June 
A  brevet  nugority  was  also  bestowed  npon 
him  in  1869. 

After  being  quartered  in  Scotland  and  at 
Aldershot  Qraham  went  to  India  in  August 
1868  to  take  command  of  the  2Srd  companj, 
royal  engineers,  at  Lucknow.  Owing  to  bad 
weather  he  did  not  reach  Calcutta  until 
Christmas.  The  mutiny  war  was  practically 
ovOT,  and  in  October  1869  he  took  hiscompany- 
to  Canton,  at  that  time  in  British  occiqia- 
tion.  From  Canton  he  joined  at  Hong  Kong, 
in  the  spring  of  1660,  the  fotoo  of  £&  Exme 

Grant  totahftjmrt  in  thft  Allgl^^.^^i'^^p^^^^ft^^^^fffi- 

tion  aeainst  CSiina.  Earlrin  June  he  satLed 
for  Taiien-wan  Bay,  the  Britidi  mtdesnae^ 
as  Chi-fu  was  the  French,  and  landed  witb 
the  combined  forces  at  Peh-tang  to  attack 
the  northern  Taku  forts  in  rear.  Graham 
was  present  at  the  successful  actions  at  Kn- 
ho  on  12  Aug.  and  Tang-ku  on  the  14th, 
and  was  severely  wounded  on  the  Slst  when 
directing  the  pontoon  party  at  the  victoriona 
assault  of  the  Taku  forts.  In  spite  of  hit 
wound  he  mounted  his  hrase  (also  wounded) 
and  continued  to  direct  his  men  until  hie 
horse  was  agun  struck,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  quit  the  field.  As  soon  as  he  was  coiiTa- 
lescent  he  was  a^in  at  the  firont,  said  on 
6  Oct.  marched  widt  the  second  diviuon  to 
Pekin,  took  part  with  his  s^pfMra  in  the 
occupation  of  the  An-ting  Gate  on  the  ISdi, 
and  was  present  at  the  entry  of  Lord  Elgin 
into  Pekm  and  the  signing  of  the  treaty  on 
the  34th  oi  that  month.  He  arrived  in  Eng- 
land on  34  TSaj  1861.  For  his  servieea  m 
China  he  was  mentioned  in  deep^;ches  (^ib. 
4  Nov.  1860),  received  the  war  medal  with 
two  dams,  and  ahtevet  lieutenant-colonelcy. 

He  did  duty  in  England  as  commanding 
ro^al  engineer  at  Sh(»iiclifie  camp  and  at 
Brighton  nntil  he  went  to  Aldershot  in 
March  1666.  From  May  1866  he  was  for 
over  three  years  commanding  rayal  mgineer 
at  Montreal,  and,  while  in  Cuiaaa,  his  pr^ 
vious  war  serrioes  ware  ftirtlierTewardM  lij 
a  military  C.B.  and  a  loeret  ocionelflijr.  (n 
his  return  home  he  was  quartered  at  Chat- 
ham and  Manchester,  and  in  1871  at  Yos^ 
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vlum  he  nmuned  for  the  next  nx  jwn. 
tibe  autumn  of  1877  he  WW  Mlaeted  to  ac- 
T  Qeneial  Biehaid,  Lord  Airey  [q.  t/] 
totnio  Genuanannyimmceama,  after  which 
he  Tinted  and  reiKated  upon  the  defenees  of 
Meti,  and  of  CJouents  and  EhtenlHMtateia. 
In  the  foUowing  year  he  officially  attoided 
the  Swias  army  mancBavreB. 

From  18  Dec.  1B77  until  hi*  promotion  to 
the  rank  of  major-general  in  October  1881 
Graham  was  aasistant  director  of  works  for 
harracks  at  the  war  office.  In  the  summer 
of  1663  Sir  Garnet  (now  Viscount)  Wokeley 
•elected  him  for  the  oommaud  of  the  aecooa 
in&ntry  brigade  of  the  firet  diviaon  in  the 
expeditum  to  Egypt  to  quell  the  rebellion 
of  AxabiFluba.  He  aailedwith  Sir  Oanwt 
and  the  advanced  force  from  Alexandria  on 
19  Aug.,  and,  axriTing  at  Fort  Sud  on  the 
monung  of  the  SOth,  was  de^tehed  in  a 
gunboat  with  aix  hundred  men  along  the 
canal  to  lamailia,  where  he  landed  we  at 
night,  and  on  the  following  morning  pushed 
on  in  adTanoe  to  aeixo  the  railway  and 
Sweetwater  canal  as  far  as  Kaaaaasin  lock. 
-  He  was  engaged  in  a  uicceesful  a&ir  at 
Mag&r,  and,haTing  been  strongly  reinforced, 
Beixed  the  important  lock  and  biidge  of 
Kaasassin  on  the  26th.  He  commanded  at 
the  TioUxrious  battle  of  Kassaswn  on  the  SSth, 
i^Mn  he  was  attacked  by  a  Toatly  supeni^ 
foroB  of  the  floemT,  bis  own  tnx^  luvii^ 
been  eeverely  tried  by  expoture  to  the  sun 
and  want  ca  food.  Sir  Gamet  Wolseley, 
who  came  up  the  foUowing  day,  in  hu  tele- 
graphic despatch  announcing  the  victory, 
said,  'Genual  Graham's  di^ositions  were 
all  that  they  ^ould  have  Dem,  and  his 
operations  were  carried  out  with  that  cool- 
ness far  which  he  has  always  beat  so  well 
known.' 

On  9  Sept.  another  attack  on  Kaasassin 
was  repulsed,  and  the  Egyptiuis  were  pur- 
Bued  to  within  range  of  Tel-el- Kebir.  At 
the  battle  of  Tel-el-Kebir  on  18  Sept.  Graham 
led  his  brigade  to  the  assault,  and  in  his 
deq^tch  stated  that '  the  steadinesB  of  the 
adnnee  a£  the  second  brigade  under  what 
a;^eazed  tobe  anoverwhamungfireof  muft- 
k^iy  and  arUllery  will  xonain  a  noud  re- 
membrance.' At  the  conclusion  oi  the  cam- 
paign, by  the  surrender  of  Arabi,  Graham 
moved  to  Cairo,  and  commanded  a  brigade 
of  the  British  army  oi  occupation  in  E^pt. 
In  Sir  Gamet  Wolselev's  dei^tchof  34  Sept 
1883,  he  wrote  that  the  brunt  of  the  fight- 
ing throughout  the  campaign  had  fallen  to 
Graham's  lot,  and  that  it  could  not  have 
been  in  better  hands,  adding :  <  To  that  cool- 
ness and  gallantry  in  aotton,  far  which  he 
hae  always  been  veil  known,  he  adds  the 


pow«r  of  leading  and  commanding  othexs.' 
For  his  services  in  this  campaign  he  was  re- 
peatedly mentioned  in  despaUmee  <ib.  6f  19, 
and  26  Sept.,  6  Oct.,  and  2  Nov.  1882),  was 
thanked  by  both  houses  of  parliament,  re- 
oeived  the  medal  and  clasp  and  the  bronze 
star,  the  2nd  class  of  tbe  order  of  the 
Turkish  Medjidie,  and  on  18  Nov.  1882  was 
made  a  K.C.B.  In  the  summer  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  visited  England  on  short 
leave  of  absence  and  was  much  f&ted. 

At  the  end  of  January  1884  Graham 
accompanied  his  old  friend  and  comrade, 
MqoK^eral  Charles  GecKgeGwdon  [q.v.], 
from  Cairo  as  &r  as  Koxoiko  in  his  la«!i 
ioumey  to  Ebartoom.  On  returning  to 
Cairo  Graham  found  himself  awointed  to 
command  an  expedition  to  tite  Eastern 
Soudan  to  relieve  Tokar  and  destroy  Osman 
Bigna,  a  follower  of  the  Mahdi,  who  had 
recently  annihilated  an  Egyptian  army  under 
Valentme  Baker  [q.  t.  Suppl.]  at  El  Teb. 
Having  arrived  at  Suakin  on  22  Feb., 
Graham  at  once  transported  bis  force  of 
some  four  thousand  men  and  fourteen  guns 
to  Trinkitat,  a  post  on  the  Bed  Sea  sou 
Suakin,  and  on  39  Feb.  fought  the  second 
battle  of  El  Teb.  He  handled  his  troops 
veiy  skilfully  and  defeated  the  Arabs,  occu- 
pying their  wholepoMtion,  and  the  next  dav 
entered  Tokar.  The  British  loss  at  EL  Teb 
was  84  killed  and  155  wounded,  while  the 
loss  of  the  enemy  was  estimated  at  two 
tbousand  killed  out  of  a  slrengih  of  six 
thousand. 

Having  moved  his  force  back  by  sea  to 
Suakin,  Graham  commenced  operattona  to- 
wards Tamai,  and  on  18  March  fought  Uie 
sucoessful  battle  of  Tamai,  boned  the  vil- 
lage, deatroying  a  quantity  of  ammuniUon 
found  there,  and  returned  to  Suakin.  Hta 
loss  at  Tamai  was  109  killed  and  113 
wounded,  while  that  of  the  enem^  was 
about  two  thousand  out  of  an  estimated 
force  of  twelve  thousand  men. 

As  early  as  6  March  Graham  had  urged 
upon  ib»  goTsnunMit  the  importance  of 
timing  up  the  Suakin-Berber  rout&  and  of 
so  reaching  out  a  hand  to  General  Gordon, 
who  strongly  supported  the  proposal;  and, 
although  the  suggestion  was  negatived,  a 
scheme  was  i«epared  and  a  reconnaissance 
made  as  br  as  Tambouk.  After  the  suo- 
oesfif  ul  battle  of  Tamai,  Graham  again  unfed 
the  importance  of  sending  troops  nom  &it^ 
kin  to  Berber,  and  Sir  Evelyn  Baring  (titer' 
wards  Lord  uromer),  the  British  minister  at 
Cairo,  made  repeated  rejffeBeutations  in 
&vottr  o£  opening  up  this  route  and  of  help- 
ing Gordon  from  Suakin.  But  it  was  all  to 
no  purpose,  and  after  Graham  had  occupied 
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Tamanieb  on  37  March)  and  had  destrojed 
Osmau  Digna'a  Tillages,  he  vas  diieeted  to 
leare  a  gairisoB  in  Suakin  and  withdraw 
the  rest  of  the  troops.  Gr&bBxn  was  vetj 
sore  at  the  dedaion,  and  always  regretted 
that  he  had  not  taken  the  reapoasibility 
upon  himself  instead  o£  taking  permission 
to  send  troops  to  Berbw.  He  returned  to 
England  at  the  end  of  April.  Hia  despatches 
on  this  campaign  are  to  be  found  in  the  *  Lon- 
don Quette'of27  March, 3, 11, and 29  April, 
and  6  May  18&1,  For  his  serrices  he  was 
again  thatOred  by  both  houses  of  parliament, 
received  two  clasps  to  his  Egyptian  medal, 
the  gratid  cordon  of  the  ToMtah  Medjidie, 
and  was  promoted  to  be  Ueutenant-general 
for  dtstinjptished  senrioe  in  the  field,  which 
nomotion  he  chose  in  {veferenee  to  a 
haroaetoy  ol^ed  to  him.  tie  met  with  a 
warm  reception  both  in  London  and  the 
prorinees,  and  was  presented  with  a  sword 
of  honour  by  Ist  Newcastle  and  Durham 
volunteer  engineers,  whose  inspecting  officer 
he  had  been  for  some  years. 

On  the  failure  of  Lord  Wolseley's  Nile 
expedition  Co  relieve  Khartoum  the  govern- 
ment determined  in  February  1886  to  destroy 
the  Mahdi.  Lord  Wolseley  was  directed- to 
hold  the  Nile  from  Merawi  to  Dongola  and 
Hanneck  cataract  during  the  summer  and 
prepare  for  an  autumn  campaign,  while 
Grabam  was  sent  to  Suakin  to  protect  the 
flank  of  the  Nile  column  by  crashmg  Osman 
Oigna,  and  constmctii^  a  railway  team 
Suakin  towards  Berber.  Graham's  force  was 
composed  of  both  British  and  Indian  troops 
ntamiMring  altc^tfaw,  including  the  Suakin 
garrison,  some  thirteen  thousand-  men,  be- 
sides eleven  thousand  labourers,  eamd. 
driven,  and  muleteers.  A  contract  was 
made  for  U10  construction  of  the  railway 
under  military  direction,  and  Oraham's  in- 
sbuctions  were  to  destroy  Osman  Digna's 
power  and  push  fivward  the  railway  as 
rapidly  as  posnble  bafore  the  hot  weather 
set  in. 

He  arrived  at  Suakin  on  12  March,  and 
the  railway  was  at  once  commenced.  Osman 
Digna  was  at  Tamai  with  a  luge  force,  and 
the  enemy  also  oocupied  Hashin,  where  ^ey 
threatened  the  right  of  any  advaaee  on 
TamaL  With  some  ten  thonsand  men 
Braham  first  attacked  the  enen^  at  Hashin, 
stOTioed  the  position  and  disponed 
enemy  on  SO  -March,  oonrtmcted  a  forti- 
fied  post,  which  he  garriaottadr  and  returned 
to  Suakin. 

He  next  operated  against  Osman  Digna 
at  Tamai,  constructing  intermediate  posts 
en  route.  At  the  first  of  t^eee  zeribas  at 
Ta&ik  Sir  John  MoNeUl  was  surprised  on 


33  Blardi  by  a  anddsn  and  flena  afttask  of 
the  enemy,  whiah,altihonffh  zmulaed,  tmmi 
a>loato€  100  UUed,  three  hniicbad  woaaded 
and  missing,  and  five  faudred  oamela.  Mom 
than  a  thousud,  howevor,  (tf  the  enemy 
and  unong  them  several  ohieCs.  Sufiieient 
supplies  of  vratet  and  stores  having  been 
accumulated  at  the  leriba,  Qrdiam  moved 
his  force  forward  on  3  April, -and  on  the 
following  day  advanced  on  Tunai,  pushing 
,  bock  the  enemy,  who  gradually  withdrew  to 
.  the  mountains.  The  wells  were  found  dry ; 
so,  having  burned  the  new  villages  and  oe* 
stroyed  large  qnantitiei  of  ammnnitioa 
found  in  tlwm,  Graham  returned  with  his 
force  to  Soakin.  The  efficiency  of  his  trane- 
port  arrangements  on  tills  nudnh  waa  ahowa 
try  the  return  of  all  tiie  tnuupovt  animaln 
(neariy  two  thonsand)  except  thna,  one  of 
which  was  killed  in  action. 

Having  destroyed' Osman  Di^fua's  poww 
Gh^am  pushed  forward  the  xulway.  Hn 
!  oocupied  Handoub  on  6  April  and  Otao  on 
,  the  16th,and  made  Buecesafolreccainaissancea 
in  advance  and  into  the  neighbouring  lulls, 
and  the  railway  was  constructed  for  nin^ 
teen  miles.  But  the  wh(4e  position  of 
afiairs  was  suddenly  changed.  Complico* 
tions  in  the  Bast  had  oaused  the  govonment 
to  abandon  the  proposed  advance  in  the 
autmnn  on  Khartoum,  and  to  withdraw  the 
Nile  expedition.  Lord  Wolseley  visited 
Suakin  in  the  b^inning  of  May  to  advise 
as  to  the  garrison  to  be  left  there^  and 
Graham  embarked  with  the  guards'  brigade 
on  16  May  to  xetnm  to  Bngland. 

For  his  services  in  this  campaign  he  for 
a  third  time  leodved  the  thaoks  of  bodi 
houses  of  parliamait,  was  decorated  with 
the  grand  cross  of  St.  Michad  and  St. 
George,  and  had  another  clasp  added  to  hia 
Egyptian  medd.  His  deepatohee  are  to  be 
found  in  Parliamentary  Pwers,  Egypt  (13) 
1884,  and  in  tJie  'London  Gatette'  of 
33  June  and  26  Aug.  1886. 

In  1888  he  declined  an  offer  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Bermudas.  On  14  June  1890, 
in  accorduice  with  the  regulations,  he  was 
placed  on  the  retired  list.  He  was  deco- 
rated with  the  grand  cross  ai  the  Bath  on 
SO  May  1896,  imd  appointed  a  eoUmelHioni- 
mandant  of  the  royal  engineers  in  1899. 
H»  died,  aft^  a  fisw  cbys*  illness,  on 
17  Dec.  1899,  at  his  residence,  Sprii^^ld, 
Bideford,  Devonslure,  and  waa  buried  in  the 
parish  churchyard  there  on  23  Dee.  Hia 
funoral  was  attended  by  the  mayor  and  cop- 
poration  of  Bideford  and  by  representatives 
of  the  navy,  army,  and  volunteers,  besides 
his  own  corps  and  relations  and  friends. 

Hia pwtrait  was  painted  for  th^oorpa  o£ 
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roy&l  eneineen  by  Sit  B.  J.  Foynter,  presi- 
dent of  tke  Roral  Academy,  was  exhibited 
ftt  the  Boyal  Aeadenj  exhibitton  of  108^ 
Aod  now  hanga  is  the  loytl  engineo^  nuM 
at  Ohatham. 

Six  £»et  6m  buhea  high,  and  of  muttve 
bidld,  Oxaham  loosed  ereiT  iu^  a  solditf. 
or  a  xetinag  and  iseerred  disposLtion,  Lord 
WoMiSj  once  noke  of  him  aa  '  a  man  with 
the  heart  of  a  uoa  and  the  modesty  of  a 
yoanggiri.'  Both  morally  and  phynoally  he 
did  not  seem  to  know  what  fear  was. 

Qiaham  contributed  several  papers  on  jtq* 
feasional  aubjjecta  to  the  '  Profewi<mal  Fapeis 
of  the  Corps  of  Bo^al  En^een '  (see  new 
series,  vols.  Ti.Tu.zL  xir.  and  xtx.,  and 
occasional  aeciaa,  toL  iv.)  His  translation 
from  the  Germui  of  the  official  acoonnt,  by 
Captain  Adolphe  Qoetce  of  the  Prussian  en- 
ffineent  of  the  '  OsMatiMU  of  the  Qerman 
Engineera  and  TeunieaL  Tram  dnrinir  the 
Fruwo-Qennan  War  of  IBli^V  with  six 
maps,  waa  fublished  in  187S.  He  was  also 
the  auUiw  of  *  iMt  Wads  with  Gordon,' 
which  onginaUy  appeared  in  the  'Fort- 
niffbtlT  Beriew^  of  January  1887,  and  was 
publisned  separately  the  same  year  with 
additions  and  appendices.  His  '  Life,  Let- 
ters, end  Diaries  '  were  edited  by  the  present 
writer  (London,  lOOi,  8to). 

Graham  married,  in  London  at  St.  Peter's, 
Eaton  Square,  on  29  Aisil  1863^  Jane  Dinah, 
widow  d  the  iter.  Q.  B.  Blacker  id.  1868), 
rector  of  East  and  West  Budham,  Norfolk, 
and  daughter  of  Geone  Duirant  (d,  1877) 
of  Elmhom  Hall,  Sn^olk.  By  har  he  had 
fix  childnn> 

[T^MNsaBt  wntsc'a  Iib,LflMan,  and  Disiies 
of  Sir  Oenld  Gnham,  VJO.,  1901 ;  War  OfBee 
Bacords;  Boysl  Ensioeeti*  Records;  Des- 
patches ;  Memoir  io  the  Bojal  Eogineers  Jour* 
nal.  February  ami  March  1000;  private  soorees; 
Kiaglake's  Liraiiou  of  the  Crimea ;  Sir  Evelya 
Wood's  Crimea  in  1831  aad  1691 ;  Vf.  E.  Bus- 
BeU'i  Crimean  War;  Porter's  Hiiitory  of  tha 
Boyal  EogineerB ;  Conolly^  Hintory  of  the  Boyal 
Sappers  and  finoers ;  Wolseley's  War  with 
China,  1860 ;  Ksher*!  Three  Years'  Service  in 
Chtna;  Gnat  and  EsoUyi's  China  War,  1860; 
Loek'B  Second  Embassy  to  Chios,  1860;  Bo;vle's 
Egyptian  Ctunpeigns,  1883  to  188$;  Uanriee's 
Campaign  of  1882  in  Egrpt;  CoIviUs's  Sudan 
nsTipit'gn,  1684-6;  Pimbletl's  Soodan  Wax, 
1881  to  1888 :  Ajehei's  War  ia  Bgnt  «d  the 
Sudan ;  De  Coascn's  Ssnioe  irith  sir  Gerald 
Graham's  Field  Fores  at  Soskiaj  Toomc^'B 
HexMS  of  the  VictorU  Croas.]       B.  B.  V. 

a&AOXf  BIOHABD  OOBNEY  (1844- 
1886),  jHihUc  entettaineFf  yonngest  son  of 
John  Cbam,  was  bom  on  96  Oct.  1844  at 
Terenhaia,  Oambridgeshirs,  and  received 
what  he.  called  '  an  vrasga  middle-dial 


educatom,'  partly  in  Gormany,  whither  he 
went  when  fourteen,  became  a  student  on 
27  April  1S68,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  at 
die  Inner  Temple  on  80  April  1806.  For  a 
short  period  he  went  on  the  western  oireuit. 
&ving  much  moucal  and  lees  hietrionie 
proflciaicy,  he  sang  and  acted  in  private,  and 
on  16  May  1870  iotned  what  was  known  as 
the  German  Reea  entertainment,  then  given 
at  the  Gallery  of  lUastntion,  appearing  in 
a  sketch  of  his  own  called '  The  Sdiool-fieast.' 
With  this  company  he  remained  till  the 
close  of  his  life,  becoming  in  the  end  its 
principal  support.  He  played  or  sang  with 
It  at  St.  George's  Hall,  to  which  it  removed, 
and  in  the  country,  and  wrote  for  it  between 
flftjr  and  sixty  entertainments  consisting  of 
social  -sketches  accompanied  by  songs  and 
pianoforte  masie.  He  took  part  at  times 
in  the  comediettas  or  other  dramatic  peiy 
fonsancas  giTen  by  the  0(»npany,  but  had,  as 
hs  owned,  uttle  taste  or  capacutj  fw  acting. 
His  comic  sketches  vrere  fashumable,  and 
were  frequently  given  In  private  houses. 
He  had  a  luge  frame  with  exoeptiwially 
lame  and  expressive  hands.  His  death  on 
16  Jiaich  1895,  following  as  it  did  that,  ten 
days  earlier,  of  his  assooate,  Alfred  German 
Beed,  broke  up  what  had  been  for  forty  years 
a  popular  entertainment  [see  under  Kbbv, 
Thomas  Gbbm&it}.  His  last  sketch  was  en- 
titled '  Music  ik  la  Mode.'  Grain  was  respon- 
sible for  many  songti  He  wrote  '  Comey 
Grain,  by  Himself,'  which  first  appeared  in 
*  Murray's  Mogarine/  and  was  issued  sep^ 
rately  in  1688. 

[Personiil  recollections ;  Comey  Grain,  by 
Himself;  Foster's  Men  at  the  Bar;  The  Theatre, 
April  1895;  HoUingahead's  Gaiety  Chronides; 
Soott  and  Kovard's  Blanchard.]  J.  K. 

GBANT,  AlfiEBT,  known  as  Baboit 
GsAJKr  (1630-1699),  company  promoter,  was 
the  son  of  W.  Gotthemer,  partnnr  of  a 
foreign  '  fancy '  business  in  NewMte  Street, 
London.  Bom  in  Dublin  in  1830,  he  wss 
educated  at  London  and  Paris,  a!nd  assumed 
the  name  of  Grant.  Though  his  career  had 
fsfctures  in  common  with  that  of  Geo^ 
Hudson  fq.  v.],  the '  railway  king,'  he  may 
be  described  as  the  pioneer  of  modem  mam- 
moUL  company  ^motinjg.  The  origin  of 
his  BuocesB  as  a  promoter  u  said  to  have  been 
hti  notion  of  obtaining  lists  of  all  die  derffy^ 
widows,  and  other  small  yeC  sangnine  u- 
vaators.  The  pobUo  which  he  fieeoreied  in 
this  way  was  greedy  to  take  up  companies 
qaiefaer  than  he  eomd  bring  them  out.  '  All 
smts  Und  individuals  were  at  his  elbow, 
ready  to  supply  him  with  the  iheona  of 
meeting  the  damaad/  and  he  was  teinqpted 
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into  embarking  upon  achemes  without  proper 
inreBtigatMHi.  Among  the  companies  floftted 
by  him  were  tho  Belgian  Public  Works, 
dadis  Waterworin,  Cratral  Uruguay  Rail- 
way, Laboan  Coal  Oompany,  City  m  Milan 
Impromnenta,  CrMit  Foncier  ana  Mobilier  of 
England,  Imperial  Bank  of  China,  Imperial 
Land  Oompanyof  Harseillea,  Lima  Kail- 
ways,  Odewa  Waterworks,  Russia  Ctmper 
Company,  and  Varna  Railway.  Perhaps 
the  most  notorious  of  these  schemes  was  that 
connected  with  the  Emma  Silver  Mine.  The 
prospectus  was  issued  towards  the  end  of 
I87I,  the  capital  bei^  fixed  at  a  million 
sterling  in  shares  of  20/.  each.  The  *  front 
page'  was  most  imposing,  and  the  profits 
were  estimated  at  600,000/.  a  ^ear.  The 
money  was  subscribed  at  a  premium,  for  a 
Tentnre  which  was  worth  TUtnally  nothing 
at  all,  and  all  that  the  inTcstora  lecmTea 
was  ft  shilling  for  each  of  their  SOL  shares. 
OiantncMVW  100,000/.  as  promotion  money. 
Company  after  company  m  which  he  was 
interested  came  out  until  about  24,000,000/. 
had  been  raised,  and  about  20,000,000/.  (on 
the  mariiet  price  of  the  shares)  lost. 

In  Uie  meantime  Ghant  had  been  making 
a  considerable  display  as  a  public  character. 
He  was  retumea  to  parbament  for  the 
borough  of  Kidderminster  in  1866,  and  was 
re-elected  in  1874,  and  in  1668  King  Victor 
Emmanuel  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of 
baron  for  services  rendered  in  connection 
with  the  GalleriaVittorio  Emanuele  at  Milan. 
In  1873  he  purchased  a  large  area  of  slum 
land  clow  to  Kenaington  I^lace,  pulled 
down  the  hoosea,  ana  erected  Kensington 
House  from  the  designs  of  (Sir)  James 
Enowles,  ft  massive  building  surrounded  by 
its  own  grounds.  The  building  was  only 
used  once,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  Bache- 
lors* Ball,  given  there  oli  S2  July  1880. 
Three  years  Iftter  the  house  was  demolished 
and  the  aite  seised  by  Grant's  creditors ;  the 
grand  staircase  was  removed  to  Madame 
Tussaud's  exhibition  in  Msrylebone  Road. 
During  1878-4  Grant  rendered  a  real  service 
to  the  London  public  by  jpurchasing  the 
neglected  area  of  Leicester  Fields,  occupied 
by  dead  cats  and  other  refuse,  surmounted 
by  ft  turoken  statue  of  (}eo^  I,  and  con- 
verting the  space  into  a  public  nrden,  which 
was  handed  over  Inr  him  on  3  July  1874  to 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Wnfca  for  the 
•f^oymait  of  the  pnUic.  At  each  angle  of 
the  square  wne  pueed  busts  of  former  reai- 
danta,  Reynolds,  Newtra,  Hogarth,  and 
John  Hunter;  in  the  centre  a  statue  of 
Shakeapeare  by  Signor  Fontana,  nproduced 
ftom  im  statue  (designed  by  Kent  and 
txeouted  1^  Sduemakezs)  on  the  West- 


minster Abbey  canot^h.    In  the  same 

Sear,  after  a  keen  competition  at  Christie's, 
e  bought  for  ei|^t  hundred  guinesa  a  fine 
portrait  of  Sir  Walter  Soott  >y  Landaeear, 
which  he  preaented  to  the  Nati<nial  Fttrtrait 
Gallery  at  a  time  when  the  government  con- 
fessed they  had  no  available  funds  with 
which  to  make  the  purchase.  In  1874  he 
bought  the  '  Echo '  newspaper  from  Meisn. 
Cassell  for  30,000/L,  and  essayed  for  a  ver^ 
short  time  to  run  a  halipenny  morning  edi* 
tion.  Grant  is  said  to  nave  been  the  first 
person  to  persuade  the  morning  papers  to 
break  their  columns  for  advertisement.  He 
soon  transferred  the '  Echo '  to  Mr.  Pasamore 
Edwu^.  A  series  of  actions  and  poceed- 
ings  in  the  bankruptcy  court,  which  lasted 
until  the  verr  eve  of  his  death,  shattered  hia 
resources  ana  finally  left  him  comparstively 
voov-  His  pietoM  ware  sold  at  Christie's 
m  April  1677  for  106,902/:,  some  of  the 
more  notable  ones,  aoeh  as  Landaeei'a '  Otter 
Hunt,'  at  a  very  grett  loss.  In  June  1877 
it  was  stated  in  the  eoort  of  ap||eal  that 
eighty-nine  actions  were  pending  in  regard 
to  Grant's  afiaiza.  In  July  1876,  in  the 
court  of  common  pleas  before  Lord  Coleridge, 
Ghrant  was  the  defendant  in  a  case  in  which 
the  plaintiff,  Twycross,  was  a  shareholder 
of  the  Lisbon  Tramways  Company,  who 
cha^^  Grant  with  fraudulent  promotion. 
Grant  pleaded  his  own  cause  in  a  very 
long,  cynical,  and  conspicuously  able  speech. 
Judgment  was  given  for  the  plaintiff  for 
700/.,  but  the  cha^  of  fraud  was  negatived 
(aeeTKnai^  38  June  1877).  The  case  £ajra;ed 
on  until  Februa^  1879,  when  Grant's  a^ra 
were  in  liquidation,  and  when  the  judgea  of 
^eal  refused  the^fpUcation  oi  Twyatm** 
widowforcoats.  Hediedat AldwiokPUce, 
BognOT,  on  SO  A.»g.  189B. 

(Daily  News,  31  Aug.  1899  ;  Timea,  16  and 
18  July  1870,  18  Feb.  1879,  31  Aug.  1899; 
Ulnrtrated  London  Kewi,  9  Sept.  1899  (por- 
trait); Troth,  7  Sept  1899;  Tom  TayWa 
Leice8terSqiiare,1874;  HoUiDgBbead'sLeicwter 
Square,  1892  (earieature  portoait);  A  lost  of 
Companies  established  under  the  aospieea  of 
Mr.  Albert  Grant,  1872  (portrait).]       T.  S. 

GRANT,  JAMES  AUGUSTUS  (1827- 
1893 lientenant^donel,  African  traveller, 
bom  at  Nairn  on  11  April  1827,  was  the 
fomth  and  youngest  atm  of  Jamea  Grant, 
minister  of  Num,  by  his  wi&  Christian, 
daughter  of  John  llaekintoeh.  He  was 
educated  first  at  the  Nairn  and  Aberdeen 
rrammar  scho<^  and  aubsequentiy  at  the 
Marischal  Oolh^,  Aberdera.  Inere  he 
attended  classes  in  chemistoy,  mathematioa, 
natural  history,  and  botany,  all  solpecta 
whkh  afterwards  in  hia  travels  stood  him  id 
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{Hood  stead.  He  was  gianted  a  oommiauoa 
in  the  8th  natiTa  Bengal  b&ntrr  on  8  Jane 
1846,  and  waa  pieaent  at  bm  n^ea  of 
Multan  and  at  the  battle  of  Chqerat.  In 
1853  he  waa  appointed  adjntan^  and  aoted 
as  such  until  the  mutiny  of  his  r^ment 
in  1867.  He  waa  attached  to  the  76tli 
highlandeia  at  the  relief  <^  Lucknow,  and 
waa  wounded  when  in  command  of  two 
companies  of  the  same,  forming  part  of  the 
rearguard  of  the  army.  On  23  Oct.  1868  he 
returned  to  England  on  sick  certificate. 

Grant's  acquaintanoe  with  John  H**|Tiiny 
Speke  [q.  t.]  dated  from  1847 ;  both  were 
in  the  same  service,  about  the  same  age, 
and  ardently  devoted  to  field  gpcats,  e^[»e- 
clally  ^  nanting  of  big  game.  Wben 
Speke,  after  his  first  journey,  vat  omunia- 
stoned  by  the  Bml  Geographical  Socie^ 
to  prosecute  his  diseowies,  Grant  offered 
to  accompany  him,  and  the  offer  was  imme- 
diately accepted.  The  conduct  of  the  expedi- 
tion was  under  the  dirsotion  of  Speke,  and 
on  all  occasions  Grant  proved  himself  a  loyal 
and  devoted  follower,  *  not  a  shade  of  jealousy 
or  distmst  or  even  ill  temper  ever  coming 
between  them  on  their  wanderings '  (Pre&oe 
to  Gruti's  Walk  oeroM  Afry»,  p.  ix). 
Though  acting  under  hia  chiefs  instructions, 
he  waa  fbr  long  periods  in  the  journey  in 
independ«it  command  of  a  portion  of  the 
expedition.  He  remuned  at  the  village  of 
Ukoni  firam  27  May  to  21  Sept.  1861,  with 
the  bulk  of  the  ba^age,  statitniaxy  lisr  want 
<^  pcffters,  while  Spek^  with  the  other 
portion  of  the  caravan,  was  vainly  struwUi^ 
to  secure  effective  assistance.  The  difficulty 
with  regard  to  porters  being  at  last  ovo^ 
come,  thOT  again  ioined  forces  on  26  Sc^., 
and  marched  ni»tn  between  Tanganyika  and 
the  Victoria  Nyanza,  and  proceeded  through 
Bogue  in  company  to  Karagui,  1°  40'  3. 
equator,  where  they  arrived  in  November  j 

1861.  Here  Grant  remained  till  14  April 

1862.  He  was  prevented  by  sickness  from  ! 
arcompanying  Speke,  when  the  road  to 
Ugandia  was  opened  to  the  latter  on  12  Jan. 
Iw2,  and  shortly  aftwwards  becune  abso- 
lutely ttnaUe  to  move  with  a  dangerously 
■Burned  1^.  While  ttms  helplesB  lu  was 
Undly  treated  by  Rnmanika,  the  king  of 
Karagu^  and  thmigh  obliged  to  aalmit  his 
limb  to  the  cures  of  the  native  physician, 
he  found  himself  sufficiently  recovered  on 
14  April  1862  to  set  out  to  join  Speke  in 
Uganda.  He  arrived,  after  a  toilsome 
journey  undertaken  for  the  most  part  in  a 
littu  beoauae  of  bis  lameness,  at  Mtesa'e 
capital  cm  27  May  1863,  where  Speke  was 
living  in  favour  with  the  king.  From 
Uganda  the  travellers  started  ti^ther  on 


7  July  for  Unyoro,  but  separated  again  on 
19  July,  when  Grant  was  deamtch^  with 
the  bulk  of  the  bamge  to  Chagasi,  King 
Eamn«*a  capital,  while  Speke  left  with  a 
small  party  to  find  the  exact  point  where 
the  Nile  emerges  from  the  Victoria  N^anxa. 
The  si^estion  that  Sp^e  did  not  wish  to 
share  with  another  the  discovery  of  the 
exact  point  of  emergence  is  quite  unfounded. 
Gbant  was  asked  to  accompany  him,  and 
afterwards  declared  that  '  hia  own  state  of 
health  alone  prevented  him  from  accomni- 
nying  Speke'  {Walk  aerou  4frv»,  p.  347). 
Great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  approach- 
ing Chagasi,  owing  to  the  unwillingness  of 
the  king  to  receive  the  party,  and  Gmnt  was 
obliged  to  retire  towards  UgandSf  whm  by 
a  lortonate  accident  he  oame  across  Speke  s 
party  on  19  Aug.  18^.  The  eacploreis  now 
overcame  the  reluctance  of  the  king,  and 
arrived  at  the  capital  of  Unyoro,  latitude 
1°  37'  N.,  longitude  82*"  19'  E.,  on  9  Sept., 
where  they  remained  till  9  Nov.,  and  then 
proceeded  partly  by  land,  partly  by  water, 
to  the  falls  of  Kwuma.  They  arrived  at 
De  Bono's  station  at  Faloro  on  3  Dec.,  and 
were  met  and  assisted  at  Gondokoro  by  (Sir) 
Samuel  Baker  [q.  v.  Suppl.] 

During  the  journey  Grant  had  kept  care- 
ful meteorological  registers,  and  had  made 
elaborate  bobuiical  notes;  these  and  hia 
drawings  were  unreservedly  handed  over  to 
his  friend,  and  made  use  of  in  Spek</s 
printed  account  of  the  expedition.  At  first 
no  separate  publication  on  Grant's  part  waa 
meditated,  and  it  was  only  at  the  suggestion 
of  Speke  and  others  of  his  friends  that  he 
undertook  to  publish  portions  of  his  jootnal. 
His  book  appeared  in  December  Im,  and 
the  title  'A  Walk  across  Africa' was  sug- 
gested by  Lord  Palmeraton's  genial  remark 
to  the  author,  '  You  have  had  a  long  walk, 
Captain  Grant'  (Preface  to  Walk  aeroit 
Africa^  p.  x).  The  work  was  founded  on 
his  journal,  and  dwelt  rather  on  the  customs 
and  habits  of  the  native  tribes  than  the  geo- 
graphical events  of  the  expedition;  it  waa 
interspersed  with  personal  anecdotes,  and 
was  dedicated  to  the  memon  of  Speke.  The 
gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Get^raphical  So 
ciety  and  medaU  from  Pope  !nu8  IX  and" 
King  Victor  Emanuel  were  awarded  to  Grant 
in  1864,  and  in  September  1866  he  was 
granted  the  order  of  O.B.  for  his  services  in 
the  discovery  of  the  source  of  the  Nile.  In 
1868  he  served  in  the  intelligencedepartment 
with  the  Abyssinian  expedition  under  Lord 
Napier,  and  after  the  war  received  the  com- 
panionship of  the  order  of  the  Star  of  India. 
He  retired  from  the  service  with  the  rank  of 
lieutenantH»lonel  on  7  May  1868.  Grant 
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toow  spent  the  greater  part  of  hit  time  at 
House  hill,  Nairn,  North  Britain)  where  he 
died  on  11  Feb.  1682. 

He  murisd  on  26  July  1866  Msrgaret, 
daughter  of  Andrew  Laurie,  br  whom  he 
left  two  BOSS  and  three  dangntm.  His 
eldest  son  was  also  attracted  to  African 
travel,  aad  accompanied  Joseph  Thomeon 
[q.T.}  in  his  exploration  of  liakeBangweolo, 
to  the  west  of  Li^e  Nyassa,  and  reM^ed  and 
mapped  the  head  waters  <x  tha  Congo  and 
Zamoesl.  The  younger  son.  when  acting  as  a 
lieutenant  in  Lord  ^berts  s  horee,  died  from 
wounds  received  on  11  Feb.  1900,  in  one  of 
tbeengagements  in  the  great  Boer  war  during 
the  advance  towards  the  relief  of  Elmberlcr. 

In  appearance  Orant  was  of  remarkably 
fine  fdiysique,  six  feet  two  inches  is  height, 
and  broad  in  proportion.  He  was  poasewed 
of  great  streufftn  and  power  of  endurance. 
Sir  Samuel  Balier  described  him  as  '  one  of 
the  most  loyal,  charming  characters  in  the 
world,  perfectly  unselfish,  and  alwavs  ready 
to  give  to  his  companion  in  travel  all  the 
honour  for  the  expedition*  {Memoir  of  Sir 
S.  Baker,  p.  98).  He  perhaps  too  readily  ad- 
mitted that  he  would  have  been  unable  to 
carry  through  the  object  of  the  iourney  un- 
aided (t^.),  and  from  extreme  modesty  under- 
estimated the  value  of  his  own  services. 
The  peculiar  qualification  which  he  pos' 
sessea'  for  winning  the  friendship  of  the 
natives  was  no  less  necessary  to  the  success 
of  the  expedition  than  the  spirit  of  leader- 
ship with  which  Speke  was  so  richly  en- 
dowed. A  portrait  of  Grant  by  "Watts 
passed  into  tne  possession  of  Mrs.  Grant, 
also  a  bust  in  marble  by  Davidson.  A  brass, 
with  an  inscription  to  nis  memory,  is  In  the 
crypt  of  St.  Ffturs  Cathedral 

He  wrote  a  Bimimary  of  the  Speke  and 
Grant  expedition  for  the  '  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society,*  187^,  and  con- 
tributed the  matter  for  the  twentv-ninth 
volume  of  the  Llnnean  Society's  publication 
entitled  'Botany  of  the  Speke  and' Grant 
Expedition.'  He  also  wrote  in  the  '  Journal 
of  the  Geographical  Society'  for  1876  a  paper 
on  (Sir)  H.  M.  Stanley's  'Exploration  of 
•the  Victoria  Nyanra.'  Hie  collections  of 
dried  plants  are  now  in  the  Kew  herbarium, 
and  his  manuscript  journal  passed  to  his 
widow,  Mrs.  Grant,  of  House  hill,  Nairn. 

[Times,  12Feb.I892(  Qrant'avorks;  Journal 
of  Royal  Geographical  Soc.  1S92;  M«n  and 
Women  of  the  Time ;  iofuimation  derived  irom 
family  sources.]  W.  C-B. 

QRAUT,  Sib  JOHN  PETER  (1807- 
1698),  of  RothiemuTchns, Indian  and  colonial 
governor,  bom  in  London  in  Novembtt  1807,  j 


vat  the  yonngev  son  of  Sir  John  Pater  Gmt 
ISi  T.l  m  iuB  wife  JuMr  tbari  danghttt  itf 
WiOum  bonside  {d.  6  Hwefa  mS)  of 
Hong^tOD-le-^rinff  in  Borham,  and  for- 
merly fUlow  of  Bi,  John's  Colhge.  Cam- 
bridge. He  entered  Eton  in  1819,  and  Haflvy> 
bury  in  1826,  after  a  session  at  Edinbni^ 
Univefsi^.  He  joined  the  Bn^gal  civil  sei^ 
vice  in  lw8,  and  in  the  following  year  was 
ted  t&the  north-weitem  provinces,  where 
served  in  various  sabordinate  appouit- 
ments  in  the  revenue  department.  Amnny 
the  dietricts  in  which  he  was  placed  were  Ba- 
reilly  and  PQibhlt  in  the  province  of  Bohil- 
kand,  where  Henry  Boulderson  was  carry- 
ing on  the  settlement  of  the  land  revenue. 
He  there  acquired  an  insight  into  Indisin 
village  life  and  into  the  principles  rwulating 
the  assessment  and  ooUeotion  of  uie  land 
revenue,  which  stood  him  in  good  atend  in 
efter  Toin.  In  ISSt  he  wu  a^infated  an 
assistant  in  the  board  of  revenue  at  Calcutta, 
and  snbsequenUy  held  various  i^ces  at  the 
presidency,  among- tiwn  that  of  seoretary  to 
the  Indian  law  commisBion,  d  vhidh  Lord 
Macanlay  was  joesideBt  In  ill  thne  posU 
he  made  his  mark,  and  was  ^eedily  regained 
as  one  of  the  rising  men  in  the  dvil  service. 
Daring  theae  earlier  yean  he  took  jiart  in 
an  animated  controveny  in  the  pubbc  press 
on  the  qnestion  of  the  resumption  of  rent-free 
land  tenures,  which  he  discussed  with  sn 
ability  that  greatly  added  to  his  reputation. 

From  Manh  1641  until  the  autumn  of 
1844  Gnmt  was  absent  from  India  on  fut^ 
lotigh.  On  hia  ntnn  lie  vw  deputed  to  inf 

Juire  into  t3ie  debts  of  Ae  mahanriali  of 
[ysore,  and  was  subeequently  ordereo  to  re- 
port uptm  tlie  agency  for  the  iini^easioo  of 
Meriah,  or  human  sacrifices  ofiered-  the 
Khands  in  the  hill  tracts  <^  Ganj^.  Both 
these  duties  he  -diseha^ed  in  a  meaner 
which  elicited  h^h  eommendation  from  lite 
government  of  India.  In  1646  he  was 
selected  by  Lord  Dalhousie  for  the  poet  of 
secretary  to  the  government  of  Bengal.  In 
those  days  Bengal  was  governed  ditectly  by 
the  governor-general,  or  in  his  absence  hj 
the  senior  member  of  the  govemor-generale 
council,  acting  in  the  capacity  of  deputy- 
governor.  From  1848  to  l86S  the  governor- 
general,  Lord  Dalhouete,  wm  absent  in  tJie 
north  of  India,  and  the*  depu^^ovemorahtp 
devolved  upon  General  Sir  John  LitUw, 
then  the  senior  membw  of  oonndl,  ^riio  was 
entirely  uBv«rsed  in  dvil  affiun.  tteringaO 
this  time  Grant,  as  seeietary,  was  the  viMnal 
ruler  of  the  province,  and  introduced  variou 
reforms  wbich  neatly  imjttoved  the  admfait- 
stration.  In  IwS,*  after  officiating  far  a  time 
as  foreign  secretary,  he  be<Mme  permaonit 
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seenUry  in  the  home  department  of  the 
fwmment  at  India.  In  tiiii  appcdntment, 
wUeh  dealt  -with  qoeetima  ^cenittg  all 
hranchaa  of  the  domaafcie  admini^satiofl  ex- 
cept public  worka.  Grant  eitfeetad  important 
impcovements.  hi  1864,  upon  the  ammnt- 
ment  aillr.  (afterwarda  Sir)F^radaria£  Halli- 
dav  aathe  ftrat  lientenant^omraor  of  Ben- 
nf ,  Ghaut  sneceeded  to  the  vacant  seat  in 
the  Douneil  of  the  gOTemor^general.  He  re- 
tained this  office  until  1869.  As  a  member 
of  council  Grant's  position  vas  one  of  greater 
indapendenee  than  an^  he  had  preriously 
filled.  Hedischargedhudutieainthatoapa- 
city  with  a  thoroQgnnen  and  fearless  connffe 
wliich  have  seldom  been  snipaaaad.  His 
minntos  are  models  of  lucid  statement  and 
of  logical  reasoning,  Piobably^  the  most  in»> 
pwtaat  is  that  vhidi  he  inote  on  the  quea- 
tioB  of  anneidiiff  Oudh  to  Britiah  tezritocy. 
Lord  Dalhonaie  bad  pnpoaed  a  less  am^nnff 
meaanre,  vis.  that  the  nawib  of  Oudh  ahoold 
ho  dMirived  of  all  real  power,  hut,  like  the 
nawib  of  Aroot  and  to*  Naw^ib  Nuim  of 
Beng;al,  should  be  allowed  to  retain  a  la^ 
■hare  of  the  reTcnuee  and  much  of  the  pomp 
and  pageantry  which  he  had  preTioualT  an- 
jojed.  Grant,  however,  was  strongly  of 
opinion  that  the  proper  remedy  for  the  gross 
miagoTemment  of  Oudh  waa  the  inoorpora- 
tion  of  that  state  with  the  terntories  imme- 
lately  administered  by  the  British-Indian 

fovemment,  and  Grant's  view  was  adopted 
y  the  court  of  directors  and  by  the  cabmet 
in  London.  Auother  measure  which  Grant 
strcmffly  advocated  waa  the  enactmmt  of  a 
lav  n^galisiDg  the  re-marriaga  <tf  Hindoo 
widows.  Gr«it  hinueU  took  chain  sa  the 
legidatire  eouncil  of  the  Ull  whlchud  bem 
drafted  under  lus  instrnduons,  and  passed  it 
through  the  council  in  18Q6.  As  a  member 
of  the  legislative  council  he  gave  evidence 
not  only  of  his  powm  as  a  fordble  and 
InminouB  writer,  tor  which  he  had  long  been 
diatinffuished,  but  of  <a«torical  capacity  sel- 
dom £splayed  by  Indian  officials. 

Grant  waa  still  a  member  of  the  govemor- 
genenl's  ooundl  when,  in  1667,  t£e  Indian 
mutiny  broke  out.  In  August  Lord  Cuining 
appointed  Grant  lieutenant^ovemor  of  the 
country  about  Allah&b&d  and  Benares,  in  the 
place  of  John  Russell  Oolvin  [q.v.],whowBe 
abut  up  in  Agra,  and  who  aie«  tbwe  on 
9  S«Bt.  His  diatneb  waa  styled  the  Central 
ProniKsea.  In  thia  arduons  position  he  ac- 
quitted himself  ably,  Iraeping  on  good  terms 
with  ndlitary  authorities,  and  ^vin^ 
and  direction  to  the  effi>rts  of  the  civil  offi- 
cials. Ha  especially  exerted  himself  to  kaep 
open  eommunicatitots  along  the  grand  trunk 
Mad  and  topiepare  anppliea  far  the  Esnqteaa 


troops  when  thw  should  adva&oe  fiom  Ben- 
gal. 'When  in  the  spring  of  1869  Sir  Frede- 
rick HaUicby  reugaed  the  post  of  lieutenant- 
goremor  of  Bengal,  Grant  was  choaen  his 
auooeaior  on  1  Uay.  During  hiagovanuuBt 
active  measurea  were  endoyad  against  do- 
eoity,  the  i^atem  of  bond^awmr  in  tbe  rioe 
cultivation  of  the  Sonthal  Far^anaa  was 
abolished,  the  raids  of  the  Kiutiis  on  oar 
northern  frontier  and  of  the  wild  hill  tribes 
of  the  district  of  duttagon^,  the  rebelliont  of 
the  Khasiaa  and  of  the  ihJiands,  irece  put 
down  by  armed  foroe,  and  the  dan^of  any 
recurrence  of  these  outrages  minimised 
vigorous  administrative  nforms.  But  thie 
most  important'  matter  with  whiah  Grant 
had  to  deal  was  ^at  of  the  indigo  rtot«  in 
Lower  and  Central  Bengal,  where  the  sys- 
tem of  cultivation  in  force  had  nven  rise  to 
trouble  <o  far  back  aa  1610.  In  1861  the 
disputes  between  the  planters  and  cultiva- 
tors of  the  crop  reached  a  stage  so  critical  as 
to  occasion  Lord  Canning  for  a  hiW  period 
more  anxiety  than  he  h^  felt  since  tlw  days 
of  Delhi.  The  cvsdit  of  averting  a  most 
serious  agrarian  rising^  must  be  aooorded  to 
the  clear  perception,  impartiality,  and  judi- 
cious measurea  of  G^nt,  and  to  the  resolu- 
tion with  which  he  adhered  to  them  through 
a  storm  of  obloquy  in  India  and  England. 
On  14  March  18^  he  waa  made  K.03.,  and 
in  April  he  finally  nttred  tram  the  aervioa 
and  left  ludia. 

Grant's  public  life  would  probably  hare 
ended  with  his  retirement  had  not  an  extra- 
wdinaiT  onergency.  recalled  him  to  office. 
In  1865  the  rising  in  JanuUoa  and  the  rigo- 
rous measures  t^esi  to  suppfsss  it  by  uie 
govemw,  Mr.  Edwaxd  John  Byre,  caused 
much  excitement  in  England.  It  waa  felt 
that  Eyre's  successor  moat  be  an  exceptional 
man,  and  in  1866  Grant  was  appointed  to 
the  post.  He  aasumed  charge  of  his  office 
on  6  Aug.  Immediately  after  hia  arrival  he 
had  to  take  measures  which  amounted  to  a 
complete  revolutioo  in  the  political  and  legal 
status  of  the  island.  The  representative  as- 
sembly was  abolished  and  its  place  taken  by 
a  l^slative  council  consisting  of  the  ^o- 
vemor,  six  official,  and  three  non-offiaal 
members.  Thechnrahof  England  in  Jamuca 
was  diasstablished.  The  xeveiuM,  judicial, 
and  police  ^sterns  were  zeo^anised,  and 
radical  refoms  introdnced  into  ev«y  twaaeh 
of  tlie  administration.  Hie  cbromc  deficit, 
amounting  in^  1865  to  60,666/.,  was  con- 
verted  in  the  course  of  two  yeais  into  an 
annual  surplus,  and  when  he  relinquished 
the  government  in  1678  he  left  the  colony  in 
a  prosperous  condition.  He  was  onated 
G.CJi.G.  on  9  March  1874. 
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QrtUb  died  %t  tTppev  Norwood  on  6  Jan. 
188S,  HeDuniedinlsWHeorietuOhichelet 
daosliter  of  Trevor  Ghidiele  Flowden,  of 
the  Bengal  dvU  serrice,  and  sister  of  Walter 
Ohiehele  Howden  [a.  t.]  By  her  he  left 
fire  sons  and  three  aaaffht«rs.  The  eldest 
daughter,  Elinor,  married  Sir  James  William 
Oolvile  rQ'T-!|)  the  second,  Jane,  married 
Oeneral  Sir  Richard  Straeh^. 

fSeton-Earr's  Onnt  of  RothiemarcbnB,  1899 
(jnth  portrait);  0.  B.  Backlaod'i  Lietttenaot- 
Governors  of  Bengal,  ISOl ;  Year-book  of 
Januiea ;  Dodwcll  and  MiIm's  Beng^  Civil  Ser- 
Tsats,  18S9;  Eaj«  and  MaUeson's  Hist,  of  the 
iDdiao  Mutiny,  188S-»,i.284-«.  tit,  849.  487, 
ui.  9-10,  16.  88-9.  ir.  228,  291.  tL  9,  17; 
Smith's  Life  of  Lord  Lawreoee,  IS8S,  i.  431,  ii. 
167;  Temple's  Men  and  Ereota  in  India,  1862, 
pp.  171.  179,410;  Gazdner's  Hist,  of  Jamaica, 
1873,  pp.  496-510;  Ellia's  Short  Sketch  of  tho 
HisLof  the  Church  of  England  in  Jwoaica,  1891, 
89-lOff;  %»ctator,21  Jan.  1893;  Saturday 
eriew,  21  Jan.  189S.]  E.  I.  O. 

GRANT,  SiE  PATRICK  (1804^1895), 
fieldr-marshal,  colonel  of  the  royal  horse 

S Lards  (the  Blues),  governor  of  Ghdsea 
capital,  second  son  of  &fajor  John  Grant, 
97  th  foot,  of.  Auchterblair,  InTemess-shire, 
and  of  his  wife,  Anna  Trapaud  Grant,  was 
bom  on  11  Sept.  1804.  He  obtain^  an 
eosigncy  in  the  Ilth  Bengal  native  infantry 
m  16  JoIt  1820,  and  anived  in  India  <m 
6  Jan.  1821.  His  ftirther  conuniasiona  were 
dated:  lieutenant,  11  July  1823;  captain, 
14  May  1832 ;  brevet  major,  30  April  1844 ; 
major,  16  June  1846;  orevet  lieutenant* 
colonel,  3  April  1846 ;  brevet  colonel,  2  Aug. 
1860;  lieutenantKM>lonel,  29  Aug.  1861; 
majoKreneral,  28  Nov.  1864 ;  colonel  104tb 
foot,  SO  Sept.  1862;  lieutenant-general, 
24  Oct.  1862;  colonel  Seaforth  highlanders, 
23  Oct.  1863;  general,  19  Nov.  1870;  field- 
marshal,  24  June  1683 ;  colonel  royal  horee 
guards  and  gold-atick-in-waiting  to  tlie 
queen,  17  Oct.  1886. 

Graat  aerred  in  several  native  infantry 
renments,  was  brigade-majOT  in  Onde  in 
1S84,  and  in  Angnat  1886  was  selected  to 
raise  the  Hariana  light  infimtry.  In  reoog- 
nition  of  tlie  ^ciency  of  this  corps  he  was 
posted  by  Sir  Heaur  fane  [q.v.  ],  commander^ 
in-ehief,  on  22  Feb.  1838,  to  the  adjutant- 
general's  department  as  second  assistant, 
was  employed  with  Major^^^eneral  Lum- 
ley,  the  adjutant -general,  in  organising 
for  service  the  force  on  the  north-west 
frontier  in  1841,  was  appointed  first  assistant 
on  9  Nov.  1842,  and  deputy  adjutant-^neral 
with  the  temporary  rank  of  major  on  27  Oct. 
1843. 

In  this  capacity  he  served  under  Sir  Hugh 


(■ftsnrards  Lwd)  Gonrh  [q.  v.]  in  the  Gwalior 
oanmigiL  at  the  batUa  of  Ifahai^pnr  on 
29Deal848,  was  mentioned  in  dsspatdiss 

for  his  services  (London  Oautte,  6  Maidi 
1844),  and  received  the  bronae  star  and  a 
brevet*nujority.  In  the  Satlaj  cantpaign  of 
the  first  Silth  war  Grant  anted  for  Sir  Jamas 
Lumley,  the  adjutant-general,  who  was  sick, 
at  the  battle  of  Mudki  (18  Deo.  1846).  He 
was  twioe  severely  wounded,  and  had  his 
horse  shot  under  him  '  whilst  urging  on  the 
infantry  to  the  final  and  deciave  attauc  of  the 
enemy's  batteries,'  as  mentioned  in  Gough's 
desps;tchofl9Bec.(t».  23Feb.  1846).  He 
was  present  on  21  and  22  Dec.  at  the  battle 
of  Firozshah  uid  signed  the  returns,  although 
incapacitated  by  his  wounds  fitom  taking  aaj 
active  part.  At  tiie  battle  of  Sobnon  on 
10  Feb.  1846,  whoi  still  sufierii^  frtun  the 
efiecta  of  his  wounds,  'nothing  oould  sur- 
psss'  hu  activity  and  intdU^oce  in  the 
discharge  of  duttaa,  'erer  very  laborious, 
and  duiing  this  campaign  overwhelming' 
(Govoh'b  despatch,  13  Feb.  1846  ;  London. 
OaxetU,  1  April  1846).  Grant  received  the 
medal  with  Uiree  clasps,  was  promoted  to  n 
brevet  lieutenant-colonelcy,  and  was  mads  a 
O.B.  on  S  Amil  1846. 

On  26  March  1846  Grant  was  appointed 
adjutant-general  of  the  Bengal  army,  and  as 
such  served  under  Gk>agh  throoffh  the  Pun- 
jab campaign  of  the  second  Sikh  war,  tocdc 
part  in  the  battles  of  Chilianwala  (IS  Jan. 
1849)  and  of  Gwrat  (21  Feb.  1849),  was 
warmly  thanked  ror  his  services  in  Gough'a 
despatches  of  16  Jan.  and  26  Feb.  1840  (Lon- 
don Gazette,  24  Feb.  and  3  March  1849), 
received  the  medal  and  two  clasps,  was  pro- 
moted to  be  colonel  in  the  ftnny,  and  made 
aide-de-camp  to  the  queen.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  year  and  in  the  begiuning  of  1851 
Grant  served  under  Sir  Charles  James  Napier 
[q.  v.],  the  new  commandei-in-chief  in  India, 
against  the  hill  tribes  of  the  north-west 
m>ntier  in  the  Kohat  distiiot,  and  receiTed 
the  medal  and  dasp. 

On  36  Jan.  1866 Grant  was  anointed  oom- 
mander-in-chief  of  the  Madras  army,  iritli 
the  tempers^  rank  of  lieutenan^general, 
and  on  2  Jan.  1867  was  made  a  K.C.B.  After 
the  outbreak  of  the  mutiny  and  on  the  death  of 
General  the  Hon.  George  Anson  [q.T.^pCom- 
maade^  in-chief  in  Intua,  Grant  was  sum- 
moned to  Calcutta  by  Lord  Canning,  the 
governor-general,  to  act  provisionally  in  An- 
son's place.  He  arrived  on  17  June,  bring- 
ing with  him  Major-generalHenry  Havelock, 
who  had  j  ust  returned  from  the  Persian  cam- 

Jiaign.   Grant  arranged  the  despatch  of  the 
brce  under  HaveUK^c  to  Allahabad  for  the 
xeliefof  Cawnpore  andLucknow.  Lord  Can* 
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niDg  had  recommended  to  the  home  autho- 
rities that  Grant  should  be  confirmed  in  the 
command-in-chief  in  India ;  hut  Sir  Colin 
Oamphell  had  already  been  nominated,  and 
•mved  at  Calcutta  on  13  Auir.  Onint  then 
Tekumed  the  command  at  Maaras,  which  he 
held  until  37  Jan.  1861 ;  he  then  retnnied 
home  and  decorated  with  the  grand  cross 
of  the  Bath  on  28  Feb.  1861.  His  serrices 
as  temporary  commander-in-chief  in  India  at 
a  Teiy  critual  lime  were  the  sulnect  of  a 
warm  euloglam  in  a  despatch  rrom  the 
governor-general  in  council,  which  elicited 
an  expression  from  the  secretary  of  state  for 
India  of  the  full  concurrence  of  the  go- 
vernment in  the  statement  thus  placed  on 
record. 

On  15  May  1867  Grant  was  appointed 
governor  and  commander-in-^hief  of  Malta, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  following  year  was 
decorated  with  the  maii  cross  of  St.  Michael 
and  St.  George.  He  relinquished  this  go- 
Temment  in  1872,  and  on  90  Feb.  1874 
■uceeaded  Lieatenant-general  Sir  Sydney 
Cotton  [q-T>]  as  governor  of  the  Royal  Hos- 
pital, Chelsea,  holding  the  post  until  his  death 
there  on  28  March  1895.  He  was  buried 
with  military  honours  at  Brompton  cemetery 
on  2  April. 

Grant  married  first,  in  1833,  Jane  Anne 
{d.  1838),  daughter  of  "William  FraserTytler 
of  Aldourie,  lavemess-shire,  and  Sanquhar, 
Morayshire,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons — 
Alexander  Charles  (£.  28  Feb.  1833),  a 
colonel  on  the  retired  list;  and  Aldourie 
Patrick  {b.  1835),  a  lieutenant  in  the  71st 
Bengal  native  infantry,  killed  in  the  Indian 
mutmy  in  1857.  He  married,  sectaidly,  on 
17  Sept.  1844,  Frances  Maria  (i  20  Jan. 
1892),  daughter  of  Field-manlial  Viscount 
Gough  [q.  v.],  by  whom  he  had  five  sons. 

There  are  two  three-quarter-length  por- 
traits in  oil  of  Grant  by  G.  F.  Watts,  B.A. 
— one  in  uniform,  in  the  possession  of  the 
royal  horse  guards;  the  oUier in pluu clothes, 
belonging  to  the  family. 

[India  Office  Secords ;  Despatches ;  London 
Times,  29  March  1695;  Army  Lists;  Qongh 
and  Inoeb's  Sikhs  and  Sikh  Campiiigns ;  Tha<^- 
veirs  Second  Sikh  War ;  Arcbera  Punjab  Cam- 
paign ;  Shadwell'B  Idfe  of  Lord  Clyde ;  Marah- 
uuin's  Life  of  Havsloek ;  Augustna  Hare's  Story 
of  Two  Noble  Lives ;  Kaye's  Histoiy  of  the 
SepovWar;  MaUason's  History  of  the  Indian 
Mntniy;  private  soeroea.]  B.  H.  V. 

QBAITT,  ROBERT  (1814-1892),  astro- 
nomer, was  bom  on  17  June  1814  at  Gran- 
town-on-Spey,  Morayshire,  where  his  father 
was  engaged  in  trade.  An  illness  of  six 
years  having  interrupted  his  education,  he 
taught  himself,  on  his  recovery  at  the  age  of 
TOL.  zzu. — sirp. 


nineteen,  Greek,  Latin,  French,  Italian,  and 
mathematics.  After  some  brief  study  at 
King's  College,  Aberdeen,  he  entered  in  1841 
his  Mother's  oounting^honse  in  L(Midon,and 
there  set  about  otdweti^  materials  for  • 
history  of  astronomy.  He  pursued  his  re- 
searches in  Fftrisfrom  1846  to  1647,  earning 
a  livelihood  by  teaching  Engli^  while  at- 
tending  Art^fo's  and  I/everrier's  lectures^ 
His  *  History  of  Physical  Astronomy  from 
the  Earliest  Ages  to  the  Middle  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Centuiy,*  partially  issued  by  the  So- 
ciety of  Useful  Knowledge  in  1848-9,  ap- 
peared in  a  complete  form  in  March  1652, 
and  its  remarkable  merit  was  signalised  by 
the  award  in  1866  of  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society's  gold  medal.  Grant  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  that  body  on  14  June  1860;  he 
edited  the  'Monthly  Notices'  1862-60,  and 
sat  on  the  council  1863-60.  In  1866  and 
1866  he  received  degrees  <^  M.A.  and  LL.D. 
respectively  from  the  nnivetuty  of  Aberdeen, 
ana  joined  the  Ro^  Sooie^  ia  the  latter 
year. 

Having  qualified  as  a  practioal  astronomer 
by  working  for  some  months  at  the  Royal 
Obeervatory,Gxeenwich,Grantwa8  appointed 
in  1669  to  succeed  John  Pringle  Ni^il 
[q.  v.]  as  professor  of  astronomy  and  director 
01  the  observatory  in  the  nnirersity  of 
Glasgow.  The  only  available  part  of  its 
equipment  was  a  six-inch  transit-circle  by 
Eatel,  and  with  it  Grant  made  a  long  series 
of  meridian  observations,  the  results  of  which 
were  embodied  in  <A  Catalogue  of  6416 
Stars  for  the  Epoch  1870,'  published  at 
Glasgow  in  188S.  The  introduction  contains 
a  diflcusaitm  of  proper  motitmB.  A  supple* 
mentary  *  Catalogue  of  3150  Stars '  appeued 
a  few  weeks  after  his  death.  Botii  are  of 
steriin^  value,  and  they  were  compiled  wilJi 
the  mmimum  of  assistance.  A  nine-iiwh 
Cooke  equatorial  was  mounted  under  Gbant's 
supervision  in  1863,  and  was  employed  br 
him  for  observations  of  planets,  comets,  an<l 
double  stars.  He  joined  the  Himalaya  ex> 
pedition  to  Spain  for  the  total  eclipse  of 
18  July  1860,  and  from  his  station  near 
Vittoria  watched  the  disclosure  of  the  chro- 
mosphere and  prominences,  the  true  nature 
of  which  he  had  been  one  of  the  first  to 
infer  (Memoirt  Bo^al  A$tronomical  Soe.  zlL 
passim).  He  originated  in  1861  the  electri* 
cally  coBtrolIed  time  service  of  Glasgow, 
and  co-operated  with  8ax  George  Biodell 
Airy  [q.v.  Suppl.}  in  1866  in  determinii^, 
by  means  of  galvanic  signals,  the  difference 
of  longitude  between  Glssgowand  Greenwich 
(^Monthly  Hotieea,  xxvi.  87).  The  Leonid 
meteors  of  1866  and  1866,  the  Andromeda 
of  1872  and  1886|,  and  the  ingress  of  Venu 
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M  the  traniit  of  1882  were  obseEred  by  him, 
ud  formed  the  subjects  of  comipuiucations 
to  the  Boral  Astronomical  Society.  In  f 
letter  to  tbs 'Times'  of  20  Sept.  1867,  h^ 
traced  the  foiged  Pascal  ps|»ea:«  to  theiv 
source  in  the  thixd  edition  of  Newton'4 

Onuot  died  on  24  0<a.  1803  at  Grantown- 
9m&BW,  Be  murwd  on  3  8^1874  EUsa- 
beA  Emmm  PaTiaon  of  Newoastile,  New 
Soadi'Walea,ud  CO.  Honaghaa,  Ireland,  by 
vhom  he  left  one  eon  and  three  daughters. 
Be  published  transUtions  of  Arab's  *  Bio- 
graphies of  Bistin^ished  Scientific  Hen/ 
1864,  and  'Popular  Treatise  on  Comets,' 
1861;  and,  with  Admiral  William  Henry 
8myth  [q.  v.],  of  Arago's  '  Popular  Astro- 
nomy,' 2  Tols.  18&6  and  1858.  Many  articles 
hy  him  were  inserted  in  Knight's  *  English 
C^cloptedia,*  and  he  contributed  as  well 
to  the  *A«tTonomische  Nachrichten,'  the 
'  Comptes  Rendus,'  and  tlie  '  Proceedings  of 
the  Philosophical  Society  of  61,asgow,*  of 
which  body  he  acted  as  president  during 
three  years. 

[Mea^Uy  Notices  Bojal  AatBonomical  8o& 
liii.  SIO  (K  DankiD);  VaUtitt,  10  Nor.  1893; 
tinea,  3  Not.  1892;  Boyal  Soc's  Cat.  of 
ScieDdflc  PafMis.]  A.  M.  C. 

OBAYKS,  CHARLES  (1812-1899), 
bishop  of  Limerick  and  mathematieiaa,  bom 
in  DuUin  on  6  Nov.  1812,  was  youngest 
•on  of  John  Crosbie  Graves  of  the  triab  bar, 
chief  police  ma^trate  of  Dublin,  and  of 
fialena,  daughter  of  the  Rot.  Charles  Fer- 
eeval.  Hia  early  education  was  received  at 
ft  private  school  near  Bristol.  In  1829  he 
tttered  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  in  1832 
was  flleoted  to  a  foundation  scholarship,  a 
distinction  then  given  only  to  classical  pro> 
iflioney.  latent  originuly  for  the  army, 
he. became  an  expert  nrordaman  and  rider: 
bft  plaiTed  cridnt  tax  his  vniversitv,  and 
later  in  U&  did  much  boating  and  fly-wung. 
In  1894  he  graduated  as  the  first  senior  mode- 
rator  and  gcdd  medallist  in  madiematica  and 
■Bathematieal  physica.  In  18S6  he  obtained 
the  very  rare  distinction  of  election  to  a  fel- 
lowship on  a  first  candidature.  In  184S  bfi 
was  (^osen  professor  of  mathematics  in  the 
•mivereity  of  Dublin  in  succession  to  James 
ICcOullagh  [q.  v/)  He  was  made  dean  of  the 
Oaatla  Chapi^,  Dublin,  in  1860,  and  dean  of 
Clonfert  in  1864,  and  he  was  appointed 
bishop  of  Limerick,  Ardfert,  and  Agoadoe  in 
1666,  being  one  of  ihe  last  bishops  appointed 
before  the  disestablishment  <n  the  Irish 
ehordi.  Tba*  office  ho  held  ta  tiarty'thrw 
yean  nntil  his  death. 

Having  been  ia  1837  elected  a  mraibeir  of 
4ih«  Boynl  Irish  Academy,  QmvM  filled  anc- 


ces^vely  the  office*  of  sacretaiy  of  the  council 
and  secretary  of  the  academy,  and  was  electe4 
its  president  in  1861.  He  was  elected  a  fel- 
low of  the  Royal  Socie^  in  1880,  and  the 
honorary  degree  of  D.C.L.  was  oonfecred  on 
him  in  1881  by  the  university  of  Oxford. 
He  died  in  Dublin  on  }7  Jdy  1899  at  the 
advanced  age  of  et^ty-aix.  Graves  married 
in  1840  Selina,  dauglUer  of  Dr.  John  Cheyne 
[q.v.].  and  by  herliad  issue  five  sons  and 
tour  wioghters. 

A  monument  to  his  memory  in  Limerick 
Cathedral  bears  a  Latin  inscription  in  verse 
by  Professor  B.  Y.  T^nell.  with  renderings 
in  English  b^  the  bishop  s  son,  Mr.  A.  P. 
Graves,  and  m  Irish  by  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde. 
A  portrait,  by  Miss  Purser,  was  presented 
by  nim  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  and  an 
admirable  profile  medallion,  by  John  Henry 
Foley  [^v?],  belongs  to  his  eldest  son. 

Graves's  manners  were  characterised  by 
dignified  courtesy,  and,  in  his  hours  of  raUxa- 
tion,  by  a  geniu  and  cordial  freedom.  His 
wide  culture,  keen  inteUigenoe,  and  convert 
sational  powers  made  him  a  v^  attractive 
and  agreeable  companion.  JSis  calm  Jud^ 
ment  in  piacttad  i^urs  was  combinea  with 
admirable  tact  and  temper.  His  liberal  feel- 
ing towards  those  who  dlfiered  from  him 
won  fox  him  tbe  esteem  of  all^  especially 
in  his  diocese,  without  diatiqction  of  Met 
orparty. 

m  1841  Graves  published  a  translation  of 
the  two  elegant  memoirs  of  Chasles  '  On  the 
General  Properties  of  Cones  of  the  Second 
Degree  and  of  Spherical  Conies.'  In  the 
copious  notes  appended  to  this  translation 
he  gave  a  number  of  new  theorems  of  much 
interest,  which  he  arrived  at  principally  by 
Chftslee's  mode  of  treatment.  Probably  the 
moat  remarkable  of  theae  was  his  extensimi 
of  the  construction  of  an  ellipee,  as  tarsced 

a  pmcil  which  strains  a  thread  pMsiTig 
over  two  fixed  points,  by  substitutiiur  for 
the  points  a  giv«i  ellipse,  with  which  he 
showed  that  the  locus  is  oonfocaL  This  he 
deduced  from  the  more  general  theorem  in 
spherical  conics,  the  latter  being  arrived  at 
from  its  reciprocal  theorem — vie.  if  two 
spherical  conics  have  the  same  cyclic  arcs, 
then  any  arc  touching  the  inner  curve  will 
cut  ofi"  from  the  outer  a  segment  of  constant 
area.  Bertrand,  in  his  great  tzeatise  on  the 
int^;ral  calculus  (1864),attributedthe£Dre- 

O fundamental  theorem  of  Graves  to 
es,  who  had  subsequentJy  arrived  at  it 
by  an  independent  investigation.  In  a  long 
^pen^  to  the  volume  Graves  gave  • 
method  of  treating  curves  od  a  sphere  corre- 
sponding to  tiie  Cartesian  metnod  on  the 
plane,  acca  of  great  drdes  taldng  the  place 
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of  n^t  Uhm.  This  theorr  ha  irorked  out 
in  detailf  ntppljingf  formuW  for  tangents, 
nonnftli,  otufating  ciwtea,  &o.,  to  splwrical 
This  Bwraoir  waa  greatly  admired 
1^  SflveBter  ud  otber  di8tin|;iush*d  nuthe- 
nurauns,  but  their  high  expeotatioBa  of  iti 
fsTtalitf  haTe  not  been  foUUed. 

This  vas  the  only  mathematical  work 
irablisfaed  iiy  Gravoa.  His  other  iuTeatiga- 
tiona  were  either  embodied  ia  his  lectures 
as  profeesor,  or  in  ^pers  read  before,  and 
pablwhed  by>  the  rtoyal  Irish  Academy. 
During  this  period  ^  William  Hamilton, 
MoCuiiagh,  and  Humphry  Lloyd  were  also 
members,  and  the  meetings  were  often  made 
theoocasion  of  annonncing  the  results  of  the 
sjnrit  of  scientific  inrestigatioa' which  then 
remarkably  prevailed  in  the  univernty  of 
DuMin. 

While  Hamilton  was  explaining  in  a 
series  of  ooranmaiofttions  his  new  calculus 
of  quaternions,  sereral  contemporary  mathe* 
maticians  were  lad  to  ooneeiTa  more  or  lees 
an^^;ouB  syBtems,  likewise  iavolTing  mw 
inuwmaries.  Omves  prq[KMed  a  syrtiem  of 
algMiraic  ^plet8  of  tlus  kind.  It  must, 
however,  be  said  of  it,  as  of  the  other  similar 
systems,  that  it  could  not  lay  claim  to  any- 
duflf  like  1^18  power  of  the  quaternions,  and 
was  mA  so  much  a  Tsluable  working  method 
aa  an  interesting  mathematical  curiosity. 

Other  papers  by  Graves,  published  br  the 
BotaI  Insh  Aca^iemy,  related  to  the  theory 
of  differential  equations,  to  the  equation  of 
Laplace's  fiinctione,  and  to  curves  traced  on 
surfhces  ci  the  second  degree.  For  example, 
he  nve  an  elementary  geometrical  procn  of 
Joadumatlial'a  well-known  and  fundamental 
titeineia— Tis.  tl^t  at  all  piunts  on  a  Une  of 
curvature  of  an  elMpsoid  the  veetangle  vs 
i9  constant,  where  9  is  the  central  perpe»- 
dicolar  on  the  tangent  plane,  and  D  ie  the 
^Bameter  drawn  parallel  to  the  element  of 
the  line  of  curvature.  He  also  gave  some 
very  important  apfdieations  of  the  calculus 
of  operations  to  the  calculus  of  variations, 
and  more  especially  arrived  at  an  elegant 
and  simple  demonatration,  by  the  opera- 
tional method,  of  Jacobi'a  celebrated  theorem 
for  distingoiBtung  between  maxima  and 
minima  values  in  the  application  of  the 
calculus  of  variations.  Qravee  had  mnch 
literary  and  artistic  taste,  and  to  these  were 
lancdy  dae  the  ^mmetry  and  durance, 
bouk  of  method  and  leeult^  whidi  axe 
mtiekoA  diaraeteristics  of  his  mathematioal 
work. 

On  thQ  death  of  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
In  1866,'  Graves  delivered  from  the  preei- 
dential  chalf  an  eloquent  Hoffe  upon  him 
tatOmmag  a  Talnable  account  both  9t  his 


sdentifio  kbonze  and  of  his  literary  attain- 
ments.  As  a  member  of  the  academy  Oravaa 
devoted  much  time  and  thought  to  Iziu 
antigmirian  sulyects.  It  is  n  striking  mi- 
stanea  of  his  vuied  acoonmlishBsents  tha*^ 
the  death  of  Oemrge  Petne  [q.W)  JiaviDg 
Ubea  plaoe  shortly  after  that  m  Hamilton, 
Gbavee  pronounoed  an  Moge  on  him  alao,  and 
gare  as  competent  a  survey  oi  the  archaolo- 
gical  reaearches  of  the  one  as  he  had  given  of 
the  Bcientifii!  investigatjonn  of  the  othflK 
Both  these  *  £logas,'  origin^y  printed  in  tho 
'Transactions  of  the  Boyal  Liish  Academy,' 
were  sepaiately  published  (Dublin,  1865  and 
1866). 

He  studied  with  special  seal  the  inter* 
pretation  of  the  ogham  insczmtiona,  so 
numerous  in  Irelam^  and  appliea  to  them 
the  aocepted  methods  for  the  deciphenuent 
of  writings,  known  or  preaumM  to  ba 
aiphabetieal,  and  in  this  way  aniflrmed  the 
interpstatifm  which  is  j^ven  of  theee  sym- 
bols in  soma  of  the  (dd  Insh  boolm.  He  tmua 
gave  reading  and  renderings  oi  a  number 
of  the  inscriptions  on  cromlechs  and  other 
stone  monuments.  The  subject,  however, 
is  still  surrounded  with  difficulties,  and 
many  archeeologists  have  been  led  to  the 
coaciusion  that  the  inscriptions  are  inten- 
tionally cryptic,  at  least  in  some  cases. 

Graves,  m  some  '  Suggestions '  puUiahed 
at  Dublin  in  1861,  Iffourht  before  the  eovem- 
raent  the  importance  of  having  the  om  Irish 
lavrs,  commonly  called  the  Brehon  laws, 
edited  and  bmiuatad  by  competent  scholara, 
His  suggestiOTi  was  adopted,  »aA  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  ewnmission  ehaMwd 
vMl  oanying  it  into  eflbct,  and  held  this 
offlee  raw  his  death. 

[Private  information;  Cotton's  Phsia  Ecd. 
Hibemiffi,  SuppL  p.  33.]  B.  W. 

GRAVBS,  HENRY  <ia06~1892X  print- 
seUer,  son  of  Bobert  Graves  (d.  18S6%  and 
younger  brother  of  Bobert  Graves,  A.B.A. 
[q.  v.],  was  born  on  Id  July  1806.  At  the 
age  of  sixteen  he  became  an  assistant  of 
Mmuel  Woodbuxn,  the  art  dealer,  and 
later  was  employed  by  Messrs.  Hurst,  Ro- 
binson,  &  Co.,  the  suoceasors  of  Boydell,  as 
nanagBTof  their  print  ^lartnunt.  On  the 
&ilure  of  this  firm  in  1826  Gxaves,  in  oo»- 
junction  with  Francis  Graham  Moon  [q. 
and  J.  Boys,  acquired  tin  bntuiess  wWn 
was  carried  on  with  various  changes  of  part- 
nership until  1844,  wJien  Graves  became 
sole  proprietor;  the  title  of  the  firm  has 
since  been  Henry  Graves  &  Co.  In  the  course 
of  an  enterprising  and  snoeeasful  earew, 
throughotit  which  ne  was  recognised  as  the 
leading  London  priutsellev,  Graves  puUiahsd 
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•n  immeiue  number  of  fine  engTarlngs  from 
pictures  by  Turner,  "Wilkie,  Lawrence,  Con- 
stable, Landeeer,  Faad,  Frith,  Grant,  MiUais, 
and  other  contemporary  painters.  He  spe- 
dally  devoted  biniself  to  the  reproduction  of 
the  works  of  Sir  £dwin  Landseer,  employing 
upon  the  work  the  best  engEavers  of  the 
day,  and  paying  the  artist  himself  more 
than  6O,00W.  for  copynghts.  He  also  issued 
valuable  library  editions  of  the  works  of 
Beynolds,  Lawrence,  Oainsborongfa,  Liver- 
seege,  and  Landseer.  Oraves  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  'Art  Journal'  and  'Ulua* 
trated  London  News/  an  actiTO  member  of 
the  Printsellers'  Association  and  the  Artists^ 
General  Benevolent  Fund,  and  a  governor 
of  the  Shakespeare  memorial  at  Steatford. 
He  died  at  his  house  in  Pall  Mall,  London, 
on  August  18d2,  and  was  buried  in 
Highgate  cemetery.  By  his  first  wife,  Mary 
Squire  (d.  1871),  Graves  had  two  sons, 
Boydell  Graves  and  Algernon  Graves,  the 
lattn  of  whom  ia  chaimun  of  the  company 
to  which  the  business  was  tranafeired  in 
1896. 

[Times,  24  Aug.  18»2;  Atheuenm,  3  Sept. 
1892  ;  prinite  iuformation.]        F.  M.  O'D. 

GRAY,  SiE  JAMES  {d.  1773),  diplo- 
matist and  antiquary,  was  elder  son  of  Sir 
James  Gray,  who  was  created  baronet  (of 
Scotland)  by  Queen  Anne  in  1707,  and  of 
Hester  Dodd,  his  wife.  Horace  Walpole 
said  of  Gray  that '  his  father  was  first  a  box- 
keeper  and  then  footman  to  Junes  II.'  In 
1744  Gray,  who  had  succeeded  his  fiither  in 
the  buouetey.  accompanied  Robert  D'Arey, 
fourth  earl  of  Holdemess  [q,  v.],  to  Venice, 
and  remained  there  as  Britian  resident  until 
176S,  when  he  was  transferred  to  Naples  as 
envoy  extraordinary  to  the  king  of  Naples 
and  the  Two  Sicilies.  In  1761  he  was  again 
transferred  as  minister  plenipotenttarv  to 
the  king  of  Spain,  and  was  made  a  kniffht  of 
the  Bath.  Owing  to  the  outbreak  of  war 
with  Spain  in  that  year,  he  did  not  take  up 
his  residence  at  Madrid  until  1766.  He 
held  that  post  until  1770.  He  was  sworn 
of  the  privy  council  in  1769,  and  died  in 
liOndon,  unmairied,  in  January  1778. 

He  was  succeeded  in  the  baronetcy  by  his 
younger  brother,  Geobgb  Gbat  {d.  1778), 
colonel  of  the  17th  foot  and  major>general 
in  the  army,  who,  however,  only  survived 
his  brother  a  weeks,  and  died  in  the 
following  February.  Their  mother,  Hester, 
lady  Gray,  survived  both  her  sons,  and  died 
in  1766,  aged  97.  She  was  buried  with  her 
sons  at  Kensington. 

Sir  James  Gray  and  General  Gray  are 
noteworthy  as  two  of  the  oripnal  founders 


of  the  Society  of  Dilettanti  in  1732,  and 
they  were  among  the  leading  spirits  of  the 
society.  General  Gray  actad  as  secretary 
and  treasurer  to  the  society  from  1736  to 
1771,  and  was  well  known  m  sooety  as  an 
amateur  of  arohiteoture.  In  17G0,  when 
British  residuit  in  Yeniee,  Sir  Jamee  Gray 
met  there'  and  made  acquuntance  with  James 
Stuart  (171»~1788)  [q.  r.]  and  Nicholas 
Revett  [(!•  V.},  then  just  about  to  start  for 
Athens.  Through  Gray's  influence  they  were 
elected  membov  of  the  Society  ^of  Dilet- 
tanti, which  society  thereby  became  identi- 
fied with  the  important  works  on  'The 
Antiquities  of  Athens,'  published  by  Stuart 
and  Ilevett.  At  Naples  he  took  a  leading 
part  in  the  discoveries  at  Herculaneum,  ana 
in  the  whole  progress  of  classical  research. 

Portraits  of  Sir  James  Gray  and  G^eral 
Sir  Geo^  Gray  in  fancy  dress  are  among 
the  series  painted  by  Knapt<m,  and  still  in 
the  poeseesion  of  the  Sodety  of  Dilettanti. 
The  former  was  one  of  the  jparty  at  the  oele- 
brated  Calves*  Head  Club  dinner,  on  SO  Jan. 
1784,  at  the  White  Eagle  tavern  in  Soffidk 
Street,  which  resulted  in  a  street  riot^  and 
was  converted  at  the  moment  into  a  matter 
of  historical  importanofc 

[Cost's  Hiotory  of  the  Society  of  Dilettanti ; 
Faulkner's  History  of  KensiDgton ;  Letters  of 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague.]  Xi.  C. 

GRAY,  JOHN  MILLER  (1850-1894), 
art  criticand  curator  of  theScottish  National 
Portrait  Gallery,  was  bom  in  Edinburgh  in 
ISSOthismotherdyingathisbirth.  Hisfuher, 
John  Gray,  who  had  retired  firombiisiuesiLloat 
nearly  all  hehad  saved  by  the  foilure  oitbe 
Western  Bank,  and  Gray  had  to  leare 
school  Bofaiewhat  early  and  enter  the  Com- 
merdal  Bank.  Devoting  his  leisure  to  the 
study  of  books  and  pictures  and  prints,  he 
fpradually  made  a  beginning  as  a  critic, 
writing  principally  for  the  'Edinburgh 
Courant.'  His  monograph  on  George  Man- 
son  [q.  v.]  in  1880,  along  with  other  art 
criticism,  attracted  attention,  and  when  the 
Scottish  National  Portrait  Gallery  was 
founded  in  1884  by  John  Ritchie  Findlay 
[q.  T.  SuppL],  Gray  was  appointed  curator. 
Throwing  himself  ardently  into  the  work, 
for  he  was  devoted  to  history  as  well  as  to 
art,  he  did  much  for  the  wel&re  of  the 
gallery.  Meanwhile  he  ^so  extended  his 
Uterary  connection,  writing  nuralarly  for 
the  'Academy,'  and  ooeasionauy  for  the 
'Art  Journal' and  the  'Magazine  of  Art,' 
while  after  the  collapse  of  the  '  Courant '  he 
became  art  critic  on  tlie  '  Scottish  Leader.' 
He  also  contributed  much  to  the  '  Encydo- 
pi^a  Britannica,'  'CSuLmbers's  Enqrel^ 
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pmiift,'  met  the  *  DidicMiary  <tf  National  Bto- 
grapii J.'  Hia  interesta  were  yvty  varied ; 
vook  plates,  bookbindings,  stained  glass, 
ftc,  claimed  his  attrition,  and  he  was  the 
originator  of  the  Heraldic  Exhibition  held 
in  Edinburgh  in  1691.  He  died  unmarried 
in  Edinbui^h  on  33  March  1694.  He  left 
practically  all  he  possessed  to  form  a  fund 
for  the  purchase  of  portnuts  for  the  Scot- 
tish National  Portrait  Gallery.  An  oil  por^ 
trait  P.  W.  A.dara  and  a  pencil  drawing 
and  a  medallion  by  C.  S.  Matthew  hang  in 
the  curator's  room  in  the  Scottish  Portrait 
Qallery,  and  in  the  '  Memoirs  *  (published 
1896)  a  caricature  by  G.  R.  Halkett  and  a 
^ot^imph  are  n^vodueed. 

In  addition  to  magaatne  and  other  articles, 
and  the  work  alnadT  mentioned,  he  pub- 
lished'David  Scott,  B.S.A.' (1863);  'F.W. 
Nicholson*  (with  Mr.  Boildon)  (1687),  and 
'James  and  William  Tassie'  n894).  He 
also  edited  <  Clerk  of  Penicui^B  Memoirs ' 
(1893)  fbr  the  Soottiak  Hietoiy  Society. 

[Seotsman,   SS    and   28    Uareh    1894 ; 

Academj,  vol.  xIt,  ;  Athenseo:n  (Sir  Qeorge 
Scfaarf),  16  Jnoe  1894;  J.  M.  Qn.j,  Memoirs 
and  Bemains,  Edinbai^h,  1890.]        J.  L.  C. 

GREEN,  ALEXANDER  HENRY 
(18S3-1696),  geologist,  bom  at  Maidstone 
on  10  Oct.  1832,  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Thomaa  Sheldon  Green,  head-master  of  the 
grammar  school  at  Aehbj<de-la»Zonche,  who 
had  married  Miss  Derington  of  Hinckley  in 
LdceBtershire.  After  passing  throi^h  his 
father's  school  he  went  to  OonviUe  and 
Gains  Oolite,  Cambridge,  where  he  was 
admitted  pensioner  on  36  Jane  1861,  and 
graduated  as  sixth  wrangler  in 1866.  Elected 
a  fellow  of  his  college  in  the  same  year,  he 
proceeded  M.A.  in  1668,  and  resided  until 
he  obtained  an  appointment  on  the  Geolo^- 
cal  Surrey  in  1861.  Here  he  worked  at  first 
on  theinrasBic  and  cretaceous  rocks  of  the 
midlana  counties,  passing  on  from  them  to 
the  carboniferous  deposits  of  Derbyshire, 
Yorkshire,  and  the  northern  counties.  In 
1874  he  left  the  surrey  to  become  pn^essor 
of  geolctty  in  the  Yorkshire  College  at  Leeds, 
HMertafcing  also,  in  1886,  the  datiea  of  the 
ehab  of  mathematics.  He  was  for  a  time 
lactam  on  gaolc»rr  at  the  adiool  of  mili- 
tary engineering,  GhaUiam.  In  1888  he  was 
i^>pointed  to  the  professorship  of  geology  at 
Uuord  in  succession  to  Sir  Joseph  Prest- 
wioh  [q.  ▼.],  and  received  from  that  uni- 
TBTflitf  the  konorary  degree  of  M.A. 

Green  became  F.G.S.  in  1863,  and  re- 
ceived tho  Murchison  medal  in  1892.  In 
the  last  year  he  was  elected  honorary  fellow 
of  QonTille  and  Caius  College.   In  1886  he 


was  elected  F.R8.,  and  in  1890  was  preri- 
dent  of  the  section  of  gedtogy  at  tftn  Leeds 
meeting  of  the  British  Aswciation.  Hia 
strength  in  this  science  lay  in  field  woA  and 
in  certain  departments  of  physical  geology 
where  his  mathematical  knowledge  was  espe- 
cially helpful.  As  a  teacher  and  writer  he 
was  remarkably  clear.  In  addition  to  the 
duties  of  his  chair  he  undertook  much  exa- 
minin^andconsultingwork;  perhaps, indeed, 
excessiTe  labour  shortened  his  life,  for  he 
was  most  indefatigable  and  thorough  in 
whatever  he  took  in  hand. 

In  the  summer  of  1696  he  had  a  para- 
lytic stroke,  and  died  on  19  Aug.  at  his  resi- 
<^ncc,  Boars  Hill,  near  Oxford.  He  was 
twice  married :  in  1866  to  Miss  Ma^  Mars- 
den,  from  the  naghbonrhood  of  Sheffield, 
who  died  in  1883;  and  in  1888  to  Hiss 
W.  M.  Amstrong,  a  native  of  Olifton,  wlu> 
survived  him.  Chie  son  and  two  danghtere 
were  the  issue  of  the  first  marriage,  and  a 
son  and  a  daughter  of  the  second,  all  of 
whom  survived  their  father. 

Green's  contributions  to  scientific  periodi- 
cals were  not  numerous,  but  many  survey 
memoirs  were  written  wholly  or  in  part  by 
him,  such  as  those  dealing  with  Banbury 
(1864),  Stockport  (1860),  Tadcaster  (1670), 
Dewsbary  (1871),  Bamsley  (1878),  and 
Wakefield  (1879).  lie  also  wrote  the  major 
part  of  the  memoir  on  North  DerbyBhirs 
(1869,  with  a  second  edition  in  1887),  and 
the  gealo{[y  of  the  Yorlnhire  ooalfield 
(1878),  which  is  considered  to  be  the  most 
important  memoir  from  his  pen.  He  con- 
tributed to  'Coal,  its  History,'  &c.,  written 
by  professors  oftheYorkshireCollege  (1878), 
and  in  1876  published  a  '  Manual  of  Fhysi- 
eal  Geology,'  in  which  certain  branches 
of  the  subject  were  exceptionally  well 
handled  (it  reached  a  third  edition  in  168^, 
and  in  1800  wrote  a  remarkably  lucid  little 
book  on  '  The  Birth  and  Growth  of  Worlds.' 

[Obituary  notice.  Geological  Hagazine,  1896> 
p.  480;  QoarL  Jonm.  Cleol.  Soc.  1897,  Proc  p. 
lit;  Yeno'a  Biogr.  Hist,  of  Qonrille  nnd  Csina 
College,  Cambrudge ;  private  information,  j 

T.O.B. 

OBEEN,  Sib  WILLIAM  KIRBY 
MACKENZIE  (1836-1891),  diplomatiat, 
bom  in  1886 atNamlia  in  Grosee,  was  the  aoa 
of  Sir  John  Green  (d.  18  Sept.  1877),  conenl* 
general  at  Bucharest  from  1667  to  1674,  by 
bis  wife  Maigaret,  daughter  of  Geoi^  Suter. 
He  was  edncated  abroad  and  entered  the 
consular  service  at  the  age  of  seventeen. 
In  1850  he  became  private  aecretarv  to  the 
consul-general  for  Kgypt,  and  in  1869  be- 
came secretary  to  (Sir)  John  Drummond 
Hay  [q.v.  Suj^l.],  xemaming  in  the  puUio 
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aenioe  in  Motoooo  for  Mversl  jehn.  He 
iTM  Tiee-coiisul  &t  Tetnoa  and  acting  contsul 
St  Tang^r,  and  was  enn^ed  upon  ^lecial 
knisaionB  m  the  court  of  Morocco  at  Tarioos 
times  during'  the  next  ten  jears.  In  1860 
he  was  transferred  to  Tunis  as  acting  agent 
add  oonsnl-^eneraif  and  Uience  was  moved  to 
Dinnasctts  in  1871  and  to  Bairdt  in  187S. 
In  1876  he  was  promoted  to  be  consul  at 
Bcutari,  and  on  6  Jan.  1879  he  became 
consul-general  for  Montenegro  and  the  vilayet 
ofStatari.  Here  during  tluee  erentfol  ^eazs 
he  did  work  whidi  made  his  name  familiar  to 
the  public  He  counstmitly  maintuned  the 
view  that  Uie  Tnikiflh  government,  Uiough 
in  Hi^^t  need  of  reform,  was  not  bey<md 
hope,  and  that  the  Ohristiaa  aalgects  of  the 
Fwta  were  not  foultlefls.  He  was  firaqnen^ 
consulted  by  govmiment,  his  opinions  ap- 
poued  in  many  blue-books,  and  he  was  freely 
attached  by  the  antt-Turkish  party  in  ^ig<- 
lattd.  In  1881  he  was  c^ted  C.M.a.  in 
iWMWnition  of  his  services,  and  on  1  July 
1886  he  succeeded  Sir  John  Brummond  Hay 
u  ehvoy  M  Morocco  and  consul-general  at 
Tangier. 

In  Tangier  Green's  knowledge  of  oriental 
lan^aages — in  which  he  was  secotul  only  to 
Sir  Richard  Burton  [a.  v.  Suppl.} — together 
ir'Mi  his  diplomatio  amlity,  gave  him  great 
inflttwce  with  the  saltan.  He  obtuued 
several  important  eoneesrions  from  H«1^ 
Hassan,  among  others  the  establishment  of 
telegraphic  communication  between  Tangier 
and  GKoraltar,  whioh  the  sultan  had  refused 
for  the  Bpaoe  of  twelve  years.  On  10  Dec. 
1890  he  started  on  a  cnpecial  mission  to 
Morocco  to  obtain  from  the  sultan  compen- 
sation for  the  destruction  of  the  factories  of 
the  North-West  Africa  Company  by  a  party 
of  Bedouin  Arabs.  He  was  successful  in 
his  nnasion,  but  died  suddenly  at  Morocco  on 
S6  FeK  1891.  He  was  buried  at  Tangier  on 
8  March.  Ou  21  June  1887  he  was  created 
K.O.M.G.  He  married  in  1863  Mary,  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  Thomas  Reade.  By  her  he  had 
issue, 

[Times,  3,  4,  9,  10,  and  14  March  1891 1 
BaAt'a  Peerage,  1891.]  E.  L  C. 

aBBENHILIi,  WILLIAM  AI*EX- 
ANDBR  (1814-1804>,  pfanictan  and  anthor, 
bom  at  Statibners'  HaU,  London,  on  1  Jan. 
1814,  wto  youngest  of  the  three  sons  ofGeorge 
Greenhill,  tteanner  of  the  Stationers*  Com- 
|i4ny.  There  was  a  longstanding  associatioA 
of  the  family  with  the  companj,  his  grand- 
Aidier  having  been  master  in  l788y  and  his 
brother  Joseph,  after  serving  as  treasurer  for 
hbont  sixty  years,  being  elected  master  in 
3880.^  GteeHuUrecuTfld  hise^ly  edacation 


at  a  private  school  at  Edtnonttfii,  and  Hitmm 
he  went  to  Rugby  ia  1828y  th»  year  ^hen 
Dr.  Arnold  became  head-^asCer.  At  Ilagl^ 
among  his  chief  school  friends  were  A.  li. 
Olou^,  W.  a  Lake,  A.  P.  Stanlej,  aind 
0.  J.  Vaugfaatt.  He  then  belonged  to  the 
band  oi  Arnold's  attached  pupils  who  have 
spread  the  traditions  and  ikmuenee  of  the 
school  over  the  world.  He  was  the  aoony- 
mous  'old  pupil,*'  a  letter  to  whom  6om 
Arnold  is  printed  in  Dean  Stanley's  *  Life ' 
(i.  872,  ii.  116).  InlSaSheleftBugby 
with  an  exhibiUon,  fend,  after  unsuooesefulhf 
standins  fbr  a  adh<4axdli^  at  IVinity  OoUege> 
mAtriciu^ied  there  oa  a  oommoaiaroii9  Jnae 
18S2.  At  Oxford  a  renewal  of  frtendaUf 
with  A.  P.  Stanley  increased  his  intstest  in 
the  life  aAd  studies  of  the  university,  whieh 
at  first  appear  to  have  been  distasteful  to 
him  (Stanlejf's  Life  ttnd  LeUett,  i.  126). 
In  1887  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  life- 
Itmg  friendship  with  Brajamin  Jowett  [q. 
Suppl.]  Having  determined  to  take  up  medi- 
cine as  a  profession  he  studied  at  the  Bad- 
clifle  Infirmary,  Oxford,  and  visited  Paris  to 
acquaint  himself  with  hospital  practicethere, 
1836-7.  By  this  means  he  gained  a  full 
and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  French  lan- 
guage. Although  he  passed  the  requisite 
examinations,  Greenhill  toiA  no  dMrrse  id 
arts,  but  graduated  H.B.  ib  1889  «Ud  M.D. 
in  1840.  He  vrat  appmnted  ^ytiotan  to 
die  Badcliffe  Infirmaiy  in  1889,  and  «nt- 
tinued  to  hold  the  office  until  1861-.  He 
then  began  practice  as  a  physician  in  Oxford, 
and  lived  at  91  High  Street.  His  work  in 
sanitary  matters  bwan  in  1849,  when  there 
was  a  visitation  of  cholera  at  Oxford,  and 
he  drew  up,  for  the  Ashmoleaa  Society,  a 
series  of  reports  n^n  the  public  hedth  and 
mortality  of  the  city  (see  AcUVd,  JUamsir 
upon  1M  (^lera  at  Oxford  m  I864). 

As  a  parishioner  at  Oxford  of  St.  Mary's^ 
GreenhtU  came  into  association,  soon  ane* 
his  settlement  in  practice,  with  the  vicar^ 
John  ^nry  Newman  [q.  v.],  who  upointed 
him  chnrchwardeOf  an  offioe  iriuch  n  held 
at  the  time  wbsn  tlM  latter  larigned  thi 
living  in  1843.  His  personal  interoouno 
with  Newman  then  eeued,  althou^  tiisy 
corresponded  on  friendly  terms  (cf.  LeHera 
and  VorretpeHdmee  qf  Ifsitmam,  ii.  477)1 
He  was  a  member  of  Dr.  Pusey's  theologicai 
society  (Life  cfPutey^  i.  837,  410)^  and  ifaa 
intimate  witii  other  leaders  in  the  Oxford 
movement.  He  was  one  of  '  the  jroungsfr 
liberals '  who  wished  the  moctors  to  exer* 
am  thur  power  of  veto  when  the  oondem- 
nation  of  Tiiuit  No.  XO,  ires  probosed  in 
1848  (X^  md  LgUart  ^  Dmm  GUnA| 
p.  61). 
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"Wliile  he  lived  in  Oxford  Ids  hoiue  vas  & 
mthanng^Iace  for  the  leaders  of  thought  at 
Uie  uniTersl^,  and  amonf  his  close  mends 
were  O.  P.  Eden,  W.  J.  Copeland,  C.  Mar- 
riott, J.  B.  Morris,  and  James  Bowling  Mox- 
ley.  At  this  time  he  turned  his  attention  to 
the  study  of  Arabicand  Qreek  medical  writers, 
His  labours  bore  fruit  in  a  Greek  and  Latin 
edition  of  the  'Physiology  of  Theophllus' 
(18^),  a  Latin  edition  of  Sydenham's 
worlu  for  the  Sydenham  Society  (1S44) ;  an 
English  translation  from  the  Arabic  of 
Bhaxes  on  the  small-pox  (1847),  in  addition 
tonumerousartidleB  in  (Sir)  Wiluam  Sriiith'a 
*i)ietioiuriea  of  GreeJt  and  Roman  Antictni- 
ties  and  Biography  *  (1842-9). 

Ll  1847  Oreenbtll  worked  enthusiastically 
to  promote  the  election  of  W.  E.  Gladstone 
as  member  of  parliament  for  the  university 
(BuBeoN,  Twelve  Good  Men,  ii.  110).  He 
remained  a  liberal  in  politics  through  life, 
hut  he  abstained  from  supporting  the  party 
at  the  etoction  of  1886,  through  fear  of  the 
threatened  disestablishment  of  the  church  of 
England,  and  in  1886,  when  he  disapproved 
of  the  home-rule  proposals. 

In  1851,  mainly  on  account  of  his  health, 
Greenhill  left  Oztord  and  settled  at  Hastings, 
taking  the  practice  of  James  Mackness  [q.  v. j 
Here  lie  became  one  of  the  physicians  of  the 
local  infirmar|r,  and  took  an  active  part  in 
the  work  of  various  publio  charities.  In 
1865  he  published  <  Obsei'vations  on  the 
Death-rate  of  Hastings*  In  the  firat  volume 
of  tlie  *  Journal  of  Public  Health,'  conducted 
by  his  ftiend,  (Sir)  Benjamin  Wurd  Richard- 
son [q.  V.  SuppLJ  This  subject  he  pursued 
inapaperon  '  Hastings  Parish  Registers'  in 
the '  Sussex  Archseological  Collections,*  vol. 
xiv.  (1863).  GreenhilTs  early  investigations 
showed  him  bow  unhealthy  were  many  of  the 
dwellings  of  the  labouring  classes,  and  how 
injurious  their  condition  was  to  the  pro- 
•perity  of  the  town,  then  rising  into  public 
lavour  as  a  health  resort.  With  a  view  to 
renedyine  some  part  of  the  evil,  be  founded 
m  1867  the  Hast  ings  Cottage  Improvement 
Society,  which  was  worked  as  a  company, 
and  always  paid  a  lair  dividend.  Hie  society 
l>ought  up,  repaired,  and  improved,  ks  far 
as  posuble,  old  and  insanitary  dTraUings, 
besides  building  new  houses  upon  ^fprtfved 
Aiodem  princl^es.  Ha  was  secretary  from 
1867  to  1891.  So  successful  was  this  venture 
{hat,  with  some  of  the  orwinal  shareholders, ' 
he  started  a  similar  organisation,  the  London 
Labourers'  Dwellings  Society,  of  which  also 
he  was  secreUry  from  1863  to  1876.  In 
1881,  on  Glad8tone*s  recommendation,  he 
was  granted  a  pennon  ot  001.  dn  the  civil  list. 

OiMnhiU  devoted  Ub  spare  time  to  Un 


study  of  the  vnitings  of  Sir  Thomas  BrdwOtf 
[q.  v.]  After  several  years  of  careful  pre- 
paration he  published  nis  edition  of '  Rehgio 
Medici,' '  Christian  Morals,*  and  'A  Letter  to  ' 
aFriend,*In  Macmillan's 'Golden IVeasury' 
series  iu  1881.  This  WM  at  once  accepted 
as  the  standard  editidtt  of  the  book.  It  was 
characterised  by  scholarship  and  critical 
acumen,  scrupulous  accuracy,  and  loyalty  to 
the  author  (Professor  Saintebury,  in  Sni 
H.  Ckaik's  JEnfflish  JProee  Sekctiora,  IL 
31S).  He  contributed  an  article  oa  tfte 
bibliography  of  the  'Rellgio  Medici' to  tiie 
'BibLogiaplier/ToI.i.No.d,  Hay  1882.  VOe 
some  time  befwe  his  death  he  was  engaged 
upon  an  edition  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne'a 
*  HydriotapTua*  and  '  Garden  of  pyraB,*^  at 
which  he  was  at  work  on  the  last  evening  - 
of  his  life.  It  was  left  unfinished,  hAd  being 
completed  by  lus  friend,  E,  H.  Haiahall,  was 
issued  in  the  'Golden  Tnuury*  series  in 
1896. 

GreenhiS  died  at  his  residence  in  Thd' 
Croft,  Hastings,  after  a  very  short  illness, 
from  syncope,  on  19  Sept.  1894.  He  was 
buried  in  the  borough  cemetery  on  23  Sept., 
and  a  brass  tablet  has  been  placed  to  nis 
memoir  in  St.  Clement's,  his  parish  church. 
In  1840  he  married  Laura,  daughtsar  of  John 
Ward,  collector  of  H.H.  customs  at  West 
Gowes^  and  nieoe  of  Dr.  Amdd.  By  her, 
who  died  in  1883,  he  had  three  sons  ana  two 
daughters,  of  whom  K  son  and  a  daughter 
survived  him. 

Greenhill's  principal  works  are:  1.  'like 
Physiology  of  llieophilus,  in  Qreek  and 
Latin,*  London,  1842.  2.  'Prayers  for  the 
Medical  Profession,*  London,  1842.  8. 'Ad- 
vice to  a  Medical  Student,  London,  1848. 
4.  '  Advice  to  a  Patient  in  a  Hospital,'  pts. 
i.  and  ii.,  London,  1843.  6.  *  Sydenham's 
Works  in  Latin'  (Sydenham  Soc\  London, ' 
1844.  6.  *  Life  of'^  Sir  James  Stonhouse,* 
London,  1844,  7. '  Life  of  Thomas  Harrisoh 
Burder,M.D.,' London,  1845.  8.  'Rhazes's 
l^atiae  on  the  Small-pox,'  translated  from 
the  AralHc  into  English,  London.  1847. ' 
9.  '*A^rof  TQV  Olpatnd  t  Bread  from 
Heaven :'  Scripture  Texts  Ibr  every  day  In 
the  year,  i>i  Greek  and  English,  1872.  10. 'A' 
Form  of  Prayer  to  be  used  on  the  opening 
of  anew  House,  or  Block  of  Buildings,  Lon- 
don, 187a  11.  'A  Classified  List  of  the 
Charitable  l^dtutlons  of  Hasting  and  St. 
Leonards,'  Hastings,  1878.  12.  'The  Con- 
trast :  Duty  and  Pleasure,  Right  andWroi^.* 
Hastinjfs,  1874  J  6th  edit.,  London,  18W. 
13.  '  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  Religio  Medici, 
Letter  to  aFriend,&;c.,and  Christian  Morals, 
London,  1881.  14.  '  Sir  Thomas  Browne's 
Hydriotaphia  and  the  Garden  of  CyntB,' 
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Loni3on,  1896.  To  thie  Dictionary  he  con- 
tributed manj  articles. 

[AathoritieB  referred  to  above ;  Uemoir,  witb 
pofftzut,  bj  Sir  B,  W.  BiehardsoD,  in  the  Aide- 
pisd,  Tol.  zi.  No.  42 ;  Atheiueain,  29  Sept.  1894  ; 
0asidian,  26  Se^t.1894;  Laocet,  29  Sept.  1894; 
private  information.]  E.  H.  M. 

GBEENWOOD,  JOSEPH  GOUGE 
(1821-1694),  piincipat  of  the  Owens  Golleffe, 
MancheBter,  born  in  1821,  was  the  son  of  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Greenwood,  a  con^regationalist 
minister  at  Peteraficld,  Hampshire,  and  his 
wife  Maria,  whose  maiden  name  was  Gouge. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  sent  to  Uni- 
Tersity  College  school,  London,  of  which 
Thomas  Hewitt  Key  [q.  v.]  and  Henry 
Maiden  [q.  v.]  had  recently  been  appointed 
joint  head-masters.  Thence  he  proceeded  to 
UniTeraitv  College,  Ijoi^on._  In  IB40  he 
gradusted  B.  A.  in  uie  univernty  of  London, 
with  honours  in  both  clas^  and  mathe- 
matics, gaining  the  university  scholarship  in 
the  former  su^ect  of  ocamination. 

A  year  before  this  his  father  had  died, 
leaving  the  young  student  responsible  for  a 
family  of  six  younger  children.  For  several 
years  he  supported  himself  and  others  by 
private  tuition,  and  after  a  time  as  on  assis- 
tant master  in  his  old  school;  during  an 
interval  he  acted  as  substitute  for  Henry 
Maiden  in  the  Greek  chair  at  University 
College.  In  bis  day  he  had  few  superiors  in 
London  as  a  private  tutor  in  the  classical 
languages  and  literature.  One  of  his  earliest 
pupils  was  Edward  A.  Leatham,  who  dedi- 
cated to  him  his  striking '  Tale  of  the  great 
Athenian  Eevolution— Charmione '  (1859). 
Greenwood  had  no  time  himself  for  the 
luxuries  of  authorship ;  but  to  this  period  of 
his  life  must  have  belonged  his  translation  of 
the  'Pneumatics  of  ifero  of  Alexandria,' 
edited  by  BeQnetWoodcroft[q.vJ(1851),  and 
the  first  plan  at  least  of  his  '  Elements  of 
Greek  Grammar'  (1857),  an  attempt  to  sup- 
plement Hewitt  Key's  application  of  the 
*  crude-form  system '  to  Liatin  grammar  by 
completing  Maiden's  fragmentary  Greek 
grammar  designed  on  the  same  principles. 

In  1850  Greenwood  accepted  the  offer  of 
the  chair  of  classics  ana  history  in  the 
newly  founded  Owens  College  at  Manchester 
[see  Owens,  Joiin^.  He  thus  became  asso- 
ciatcd  at  the  banning  of  its  career  with 
this  important  seminary  of  higher  instruc- 
tion, whose  ultimate  success  was  largely 
owing  to  his  perseverance  and  deroUon. 

At  first  the  college  failed  to  establish  a 
hold  upon  Manchester  and  its  district,  and 
in  July  1857,  when  its  fortunes  were  almost 
at  their  lowest  ebb,  Greenwood  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  principaUhip  on  the  resigna- 


tion of  this  post  by  Alexander  John  Scott 
[q.v.]  Greenwood  continued  to  lecture,  but 
soon  after  hia  a|^Kiintment  as  professor  the 
sulgect  of  histo^  had  been  detaelied  from 
bis  chair  and  asugned  to  lUehard  Copley 
Christie  [q.v.  SuppL];  Latin  and  classical 
Greek  were  later  transferred  to  separate  pro- 
fessors ;  and  during  the  last  few  years  Green- 
wood retained  only  the  teaching  of  Greek 
Testament  criticism.  His  teaching  of  this 
sul^ect  .(afterwards  commemorated  by  the 
endowmentof  a  Greenwood  Greek  Testament 
lectureship  in  the  college)  was,  in  accordance 
with  the  system  of  the  college,  as  well  as 
with  his  own  disposition  as  a  teacher,  essen- 
tially confined  to  textual  criticism.  Hia 
private  opinions  were  through  life  those  of  an 
orthodox  but  liberal  churchman. 

In  the  earlier  years  of  the  college  Qreen- 
wood  advocated  much  change  in  we  system 
of  college  teaching,  in  order  to  recommend  it 
to  Manchester  business  men.  In  1858  he 
had  taken  an  active  part  in  opening  classes 
for  the  schoolmasters  of  primary  sdiools; 
and  having  in  1858  become  honoraiy  secre- 
tary of  a  working-men's  college  on  the  same 
lines  as  that  of  the  London  college,  opened 
a  few  years  earlier  under  the  influence  of 
Frederick  Denison  Maurice  [q.  v.J,  he  was 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  its  amalga- 
mation, in  1861,  with  Owens  College,  of  which 
for  a  long  time  to  come  it  formed  an  impor- 
tant department.  Within  the  next  few  years 
a  tide  in  public  opinion  and  sentiment  at  last 
set  in  at  Manchester,  which  justified  the 
foundation,  in  the  midst  of  a  bue^  industrial 
community,  of  a  place  of  learning  and  re- 
search, educationally  equal  to  university  re- 
quirements. This  growth  of  public  interest 
and  confidence  in  the  college  was  largely  due 
to  the  scientific  teaching  of  Sir  Henry  Boscoe 
and  his  colleagues ;  but  great  credit  belongs 
to  Greenwood  for  consistently  maintaining  a 
due  balance  between  the  claims  of  the  older 
and  those  of  the  newer  branches  of  oc^emic 
study.  In  these  endeavours  he  was  entirely 
at  one  with  Alfred  Neild,  who  during  the 
greater  part  of  his  principalship  presided 
over  the  governing  bwy  of  the  college.  lu 
1667-71  a  new  era  in  the  historr  of  tne  col- 
lege began  with  the  movement  for  its  exten- 
sion, in  which,  with  Thomas  Ashton  and 
oUiers,  Gieoiwood  took  a  prominent  part. 
The  results  were  'the  rebuilding  of  the  col- 
lege on  a  new  site  and  scale,  the  mtire  re- 
casting of  its  constitutional  and  administra- 
tive system,  an  extraordinary  development 
of  its  facilities  for  instruction  and  research, 
aud  something  like  a  trebling  of  its  financial 
resources.'  On  the  opening  of  the  new  col- 
lege buildings  in  1873  the  principal  delivwed 
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u  address  '  On  stHue  Belatiooa  oi  Culture 
to  Practical  Life '  (printed  in  '  Essays  and 
Addresses  by  Professors  and  Lecturers  of 
the  Owena  College,*  1874).  In  1872  the 
Mandierter  Ifedical  School  waa  incorporated 
with  tibe  Owens  Collwe,  after  negotiations 
in  which  Greenwood  £iq»layed  much  tact; 
and  two  years  later  the  new  medical  build- 
iosB  of  the  cdl^  were  opened. 

The  moBt  important  events  in  the  history 
of  the  coll^  during  the  later  rears  of 
Greenwood's  official  life  were  the  admission 
of  women  students  into  the  college  and  the 
foundation  of  the  Victoria  University.  He 
was  no  friend  in  principle  to  conducting  the 
higher  education  of  women  on  the  same 
Unee  as  that  of  men,  and  objected  (at  all 
events  as  a  rule)  to  joint  or  mixed  classes. 
Thus  he  exercised  a  restrunii^  influence 
upon  the  settlement  of  the  queatton  at  Man> 
Chester ;  but  he  was  fully  awake  to  the  fact 
that  when  the  new  Victoria  University  had 
opened  its  degrees  to  all  comers  without  dis- 
tmction  of  sex,  women  students  could  not  be 
denied  the  necessary  ^ciUties  for  gaining 
them.  So  far  as  the  departments  of  arte  and 
science  were  concerned,  this  was  to  a  very- 
large  extent  accomplished  during  his  princi- 
pauhip.  Into  the  spirit  of  the  foundation  of 
the  Victoria  University  he  from  the  first 
loyally  entered,  taking  a  chief  part  in  the 
n^[otiatioDS  which  in  1880  ended  in  the 
grant  of  a  charter  on  federal  principles,  the 
Owens  College,  however,  remaining  for  four 
years  the  only  colle^  of  the  univeruty. 
He  became  its  first  nce-clunceUor,  holding 
the  office  till  1886  Ibr  time  snoceesiTe 

Etriods  of  two  years,  and  warmW  interesting 
maelf  in  the  determination  or  tha  exami- 
nations  and  courses  of  stnd^  in  the  uni- 
versity, which  largely  occupied  its  earliest 
jeaia.  His  caution  at  times  conflicted  with 
the  more  boldly  prc^ressive  policy  upheld  by 
the  majority  of  his  colleagues;  but  when  the 
Victoria  University  became  federal  in  fact  by 
theadmisMon  of  Liverpool  University  CoU^ 
and  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds,  he,  with  great 
circumspection,  guarded  the  interests  of 
Owens  College.  Towards  the  close  of  1889, 
owing  to  failure  of  healthj  he  resigned  the 
principalship  which  he  had  held  for  thirty- 
aeven  years.  Shortly  afterwards  he  settled 
at  Esatbonme,  where  he  occupied  himself 
witJi  litetuy  pursuits,  including  a  revision 
of  the  text  of  Wordsworth,  hia  iavourite 
antimr  tiuongh  Wte.  He  died  at  Eastboome 
on  2&  Sept.  1894. 

In  1873  the  university  of  Cambridge, 
whose  chancellor,  the  seventh  Duke  of , 
Devonshire,  was  also  chancellor  of  the  Vic- 
toria Univeiaity  and  fmsident  of  the  Owens 


CoU^,  conferred  on  Greenwood  the  bono* 
rary  degree  of  LL.D.,  and  in  1884  the  uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  on  the  oocauon  of  its 
tercantenarT,  bestowed  upon  him  a  similar 
honour.  His  was  twice  married:  first,  to 
Eliza,  the  daoghter  of  John  Taylor,  a  uni- 
tarian minister  in  Manchester,  by  whom  he 
left  two  daughters ;  and  secondly  to  Katha- 
rine, daughter  of  William  Langton,  manager 
of  the  Manchester  and  Saliord  Bank  at 
Manchester.  A  portrait  of  him,  by  F.  A. 
Partington,  ia  in  the  Owens  Coll^;e. 

[Obitnary  no^,  Manehsster  Qaardian, 
36  Sept.  1894;  obttoaiy  notice  of  the  lata 
Thomss  AshtOB,  Hanohnter  Gaardiaa,  22  Jad. 
18BS ;  Memoirs  &o.  of  the  Manchester  liit». 
raryaod  Philosophical  Society,  1897-8;  Jose^ 
Tbompeon's  The  Oweos  College,  its  Foandatioa 
and  &TOVth  (Hanchestar,  1880) ;  P.  J.  Hartcg's 
The  Owens  CoUege,  Manchester,  a  Brief  History 
(rfthe  CoUegs^  &0.  (Manchester,  1900);  private 
infonnatioD  and  pononal  knowledge.] 

A.W.  W. 

GREENWOOD,  THOMAS  (1790-1871), 
historian,  bom  in  1790,  was  the  second  son 
of  Thomas  Greenwood,  a  London  merchant. 
He  was  educated  at  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, graduating  B.A.  in  1815  and  M.A. 
in  1831.  He  entered  Gray's  Inn  on  14  March 
1809,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  on  24  June 
1617.  He  was  appointed  fellow  and  reader 
in  histoiy  and  pmite  literature  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Durham,  and  in  1836  he  published 
'  The  First  Book  of  tho  History  of  the  Ger- 
mans: Barbaric  Period'  (Londtm,  4to),  in 
which  he  carried  the  histcoy  of  the  German 
races  firom  the  earliest  times  down  to  773 
a.D.  This  immense  wwk  waa  the  result  of 
prolonged  labour.  Its  great  balk  and  the 
obscurity  of  the  eubjeet  prevented  it  from 
being  widely  known,  but  it  has  frequently 
proved  a  storehouse  to  succeeding  historians. 

In  1837  Greenwood  was  chosen  bencher 
of  Grav's  Inn,  and  from  1841  to  1842  he 
fllled  the  ofBce  of  treasurer.  His  work  on 
the  early  history  of  the  Germans  led  him  to 
make  researches  into  the  histon'  of  the  Roman 

fiatriarchate,  and  eventually  led  to  the  pub- 
ication  between  1853  and  1865  of  the  five 
volumes  of  his  'Cathedra Petri:  a  Political 
Histoiy  of  the  Great  Latin  Patriarchate' 
(London,  8vo),  in  which  he  carried  the  hia- 
tory  of  the  p^acy  to  the  close  of  the  pon- 
tificate of  Innocent  III.  The  work  was 
OTerahadowed  by  Dean  Miiman's  brilliant 
histoiy  of  Latin  Christianity  (1865),  but  ito 
thorough  system  of  references  must  slwaya 
give  it  value.  While  Milman  wrote  for  the 
general  student,  Greenwood  addressed  him- 
self  to  the  medieeval  scholar  (c£.  Saturday 
Beview,  31  March  1860).  Greenwood  died  at. 
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14  WeBtbonnre  Terrace,  Hyde  Pari,  London, 
on  1  Nov.  1871. 

Besides  the  works  mentioned  he  was  the 
author  of  *  Position  and  Prospects  of  the 
Protestant  Chorches  of  Qreat  JBritain  and 
Irduid  with  reference  to  the  propoaed  esta- 
Uidiment  of  a  JRoman  Hierarchy  in  this 
Ctenuy/  London,  1861,  Bto. 

rGreeBWood*!  Boase's  Modem  Eng- 

lish Biognphy,  iS93;  Foster's  Gray's  Inn 
BagisterB,  1889.]  E.  1  a 

aREQO,  ROBERT  SAMUEL  (18S4- 
1896)>  archbishop  of  Armagh,  sacond  son 
of  John  Gregg  [q.  t.],  was  bom  at  the  rectory, 
Kilsallaghan,  co.  Dublin,  of  which  pari»fa  his 
^ther  was  theh  rector,  on  3  May  1834.  He 
irss  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dnblin, 
where  he  graduated  B.A.  with  honours  in 
1867,  and  proceeded  M.A.  in  1860.  lo  the 
nme  year  uregg  was  ordained  for  the  curacy 
of  Bathcooney,  oo.  Cork,  and  three  years  later 
was  appointed  incumbent  of  Christ  Church, 
Bdftst,  an  important  cure  which  bron^t 
Kim  in  touch  with  the  working-class  popnJa^ 
tion  of  the  north  j^and.  In  1662  he 
retomed  to  the  diocese  of  Cork  as  Sector  of 
IVuikfleld  and  chaplain  to  his  father,  then 
bishop,  and  in  1866  became  rector  of  Car- 
rigrohane  and  precentor  of  9t.  Finn  Barre'e 
Cathedral,  Cork.  Here  he  (Quickly  alcquired 
a  high  reputation  for  administmtiye  ability, 
as  well  as  for  the  quafitiesof  eoundjudgment, 
moderation,  and  ^ood  sense  by  which  he  was 
subsequently  distmgui^ed  in  the  episcopal 
office.  In  the  controversies  which  followed 
the  disestablishmeDt  of  the  Irish  church, 
;puticularlT  in  regard  to  the  revision  of  the 
prayer-book,  Oregg  took  the  conservatiTe 
ride,  but  his  inJuMiee  was  uniformly  exerted 
in  h  conciliatory  spirit.  Qreg^s  princi}nl 
service  to  his  church  at  this  time  lay  in 
devising  for  his  own  diocese  of  Cork  the 
singolarlv  successful  financial  plan  which 
became  the  foundation  of  the  financial  sys- 
tem of  the  disendowed  clturch  of  Ireland, 
and  on  this  and  other  occasions  he  showed  a 
■Remarkable  talent  for  finance.  In  1873  he 
■^as  preseBited  by  the  university  of  Dublin 
With  the  degrees  of  BJ).  and  D.D.,  in  recog- 
nition of  lus  services  to  the  chur^  of  In- 
bnd. 

In  1874  Qreg^  was  ajj^nted  deaa  of 
C<«rkf  and  in  tu  foliowmg  year  was  se- 
lected 1^  the  Irish  hiehom  to  succeed  Bishop 
<yBri«ia  in  the  ^lotase  ca  Osaory,  Ferns,  and 
lieu^itt.  Gregg,  at  forty-^ne  years  of  age, 
tIraiiDecinne  a  member  the  episcopal  bench 
labile  his  ftther  was  still  bishop  of  Cork. 
OA  his  father's  death  on  26  May  1878.  the 
^ii6dB  of  Ooric,  doyft^  <k&d  Robs  at  <mce  | 


selected  Qre^  to  succeed  hiiu.  As  bitftiop 
of  Cork,  Gregg's  most  ttoticeable  woA  lay 
hi  the  completioA  of  the  beautify  cat2iednu 
of  St.  Finn  Barre,  whidt  had  been  rebuilt 
during  his  father's  episcopate  at  a  cost  Of 
over  100,0002. ;  bat  he  dso  won  a  deswed 
repntation  not  only  far  adAtftristrativa 
efficient,  but  for  a  statAmaolfte  gnep  of 
church  problems  whic^  b^bned  thd  way  to 
the  highest  office  in  the  liish  tthniv:h.  Chi  the 
death  m  1893  of  Primate  Robert  Bennt  Knox 
r^.  V.  Snppl.1,  Gregg  was  selected  to  succeed 
mm  as  archbishop  (rf  Armagh  and  primatd' 
of  all  Ireland.  He  died  at  the  nbuse^ 
Armagh,  on  10  Jan.  1896,  after  scarcdy  two 
years'  enjoyment  of  the  primacy. 

Qregg  was  not  especiafcr  remaikable  eititer 
for  theological  leai^iingoT  forpulpitMoquebc& 
and  in  the  latter  reemct,  As  also  in  the  staM 
deliberation  of  his  demeanour,  presented  a 
maiked  contrast  to  the  Ardent  temperainrait 
and  impetuous  eloquence  of  his  father.  But 
he  possessed,  in  addition  to  marked  admini- 
strative capacity  and  prsctical  sagsdty  in 
affairs,  that  sort  of  silent  and  reserved  power 
which  enables  some  men  to  exercise  all  the 
authority  of  a  leader  without  appearing  to 
lead.  His  influence  in  the  geheml  syn<M  of 
the  church  of  Ireland  was  at  aU  times  re- 
markable. Gregg  was  married  hi  1863  to 
Elinor,  dai^hter  of  John  Hugh  Baiiibridge 
of  Fraukfield  House,  Cork^  by  whom  he  had 
two  children,  both  of  whom  survived  htm — 
John  William  Gregg,  Causeetown  House, 
Athbry,  co.  Meath,  and  Amy  Elihor,  wife 
of  Canon  R.  Walrfi,  D.D.,  rector  of  Donny- 
brook.  ^e  died  in  18d3.  AportTUtofGrenr 
\jj  Staples  is  in  the  Bilace,  Armagh,  and 
another,  posthumously  painted,  la  thePaUce, 
Coric  A  memorial  window  was  ]^aeed  m 
Armagh  CathedraL 

p?riv«te  information.]  C.  L.  P. 

GREGG,  WILUAH  (<(.  1706),  conspi- 
rator, of  Scottish  o^in,  was  in  all  probt^ 
bility  the  son  of  William  Qtegg,  British 
envoy  to  Denmark,  who  died  towards  tho' 
close  of  1701,  and  was  suoeeetfed  at  Ci^wa- 
hu[en  by  James  Yemeni  (d.  17S6),  eldest  soft 
of  Secretary  James  Vernon  fq.  v.l  Vernoa- 
appears  to  have  taken  the  youAg  Gree^  into 
his  service  as  secretary,  but  Itad  to  dismito 
him, aoeording to Buniet,  'for  kift  iUqnali- 
ties.'  NerwtheleUt  when  B^bett  miley 
became  secretary  of  state  in  1706^  hi»  nok 
only  appointed  Gregg  to  an  undoreltilnfaip 
in  his  office,  but  extended  to  him  an  6x- 
ceptional  amount  of  confidence.  That  M 
any  rate  was  one  explanation ;  another  was 
that  Hariey'e  office  was  always  in  a  state  of 
themost  complete  discuder,  and  (tet  pHPen  ol^ 
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the  gnTestimport  were  open  to  t^e  inspee^Mi 
of  vwy  dnde,  doorkeeper^  w  laondreas  in 
tftie  establuliment.  When,  at  the  doss  of 
1707,  the  antagoniam  hetveen  Qodolphin 
and  HarTejr  was  at  its  height,  and  the  wtdgs 
were  utmoing  to  exclude  the  latter  frooi 
the  eonneQ,  tntelHgence  oame  from  the  post- 
master at  BnisMle  that  a  packet  of  letters 
from  the  secfetuys  office,  addressed  to  the 
French  minister,  Chamillart,  had  been  opened 
upon  advice  received,  and  had  been  found 
to  contain  copies  of  important  state  papers ; 
a  covering  note  indicated  that  the  copies 
were  sent  by  Gregg.  Gregg  was  arrested  on 
I  Jan.  1706,  was  examined  by  Snnderland  on 
3  Jan.,  and  forthwith  committed  to  New- 
nte.  He  waa  tried  at  the  Old  Bsilej  on 
19  Jan.  for  correspondence  with  France, 
j^eaded  gailtj,  and  was  sentenced  to  death. 
The  cnlprit  pleaded  in  extennation  povertrf 
and  debt,  bat  swore  ^ositirelj  that  he  had 
no  participator  in  hu  crime.  The  whig 
leaders,  however,  ea^  to  obtain  matter 
against  Harley,  were  m  greet  hc^ies  that  the 
unfortonate  man  would  say  sometiiing  to 
convict  his  chief  of  complicity.  The  House 
of  Lords  formed  a  committee  of  seven  to 
examine  Oregg,  and  placed  upon  it  Somerset 
ahd  two  other  dukes,  besides  Wharton, 
Townsend,  Halifax,  and  Someni.  The  com- 
mittee went  to  Newgate  on  7  Feb.,  and  in- 
formed Gr^g  that  if  he  wouM  make  a  fall 
confession  he  might  rely  apon  the  interces- 
sion of  the  faonse. 

In  smte  of  the  temptation  thus  daiu^led 
before  him  the  poor  fellow  adhered  manl 
to  the  truth  of  his  first  statement.  Hie ' 
committee  had  the  cruelty  to  keep  the  con- 
demned man  in  snspenae  for  three  months. 
At  length,  in  bitter  disappointment  at  maktog 
no  other  discovery  than  that  the  bosiness  of 
the  secretary's  office  was  conducted  in  a 
strangely  lax  manner,  they  sent  the  queen  a 
recommendation  that  the  execution  should 
takeplace.  Gre^  was  handed  at  Tyburn 
on  38  Apnl  1708,  and,  having  been  quar- 
tered, his  head  was  placed  on  Westminster 
Hall.  Before  he  met  his  fate  he  delivered 
a  paper  to  the  ordinary,  in  which  he  solemnly 
exculpated  Harley  from  all  participation  in 
hia  offenee.  He  also  left  a  letter,  the  con- 
trite lenor  of  which  was  warmly  commended 
Heame.  Harley,  though  he  foand  it 
tiecessary  during  the  second  week  in  February 
1708  to  resign  his  secretaryship,  had  the 
gmierosity  to  allow  the  widow  a  pension  of 
fflty  po>unda  annually  out  of  his  private 
purse. 

[The  Address  of  the  Lords  concerning  W. 
Qttas,  170&>  fol. ;  P.  Lorrain,  Ordinary  of 
Kevgat^  his  accoant  of  tiia  lafe  and  UtaXh  of 


Vr.  QngB,  1798^  Sve ;  A  Copy  ot  W.  Grsn;'! 
Panr  ddivsMd  to  the  Sberiflb,  s.  ah.  fed.  1708  ; 
ALstterto  the  Seven  Lords  appointed  to  examina. 
GMgg,  1711;  Some  Bcuarks  upon  '  A  Letter  to 
tha  Seven  Lords'  by  the  Author  of  the  Ezsmi- 
ner  (written  or  at  least  sapervised  by  Swift), 
1711;  Hoffman's  Secret'TramacUonsduriDgthe 
Hundred  Days  Mr.  W.  Gregg  lay  in  Newgate, 
1711,  and  More  Secret  Trsnsactions.  1711,  8vo; 
Boyer's  Qnean  Anne,  1735,  pp.  317-18. 838, 388 ; 
Hearoe's  CoUections,  ed.  DobI«^  it  89, 104,  107 ; ' 
Lnttrell's  Brief  Hist.  Relation,  v.  130,  vi.  2SS* 
297 ;  Bnmet's  Own  Time,  1857,  pp.  821-2  ;  Tb* 
Examiner, 'Sob.  32, 33,  and  40(by  Swift) ;  IMph's ' 
Answer  to  the  Dnehess  of  Marlborongh ;  Uld- 
mixon's  History,  1785,  iii.  897 ;  Wyon's  Qneien- 
Anns,  1878.  ii.  10-12)  Alison's  Marlboroegb.  i. 
80S.-8;  Swift's  Wcrin,  ed.  Boott,  it.  SSasq^  iii. 
433,  481,  tv.  84  sq. ;  StHasrs's  Tntets,  1816,  xiii. 
96-117  (eoBtaiBiag  tha  Latter  to  the  Lords. 
Swift's  Anaweft  ana  Hoffbiaa's  Sswat  TrADsao> 
tions).]  T.  S. 

OBKOOar,  WILLIAM  (1766-1640% 
Irish  nnder^ecretary,  was  the  youngeet  of 
three  sons  of  Robert  Gregory,  a  member  of 
a  fomily  sprung  from  an  cnshoot  of  the 
Gregotys  of  Styvediale  Hall,  Coventry,  who 
came  to  Ireland  with  Oromwell  and  settled 
in  Tipperary.  His  fotber,  Robert  Gregory  - 
(1727-lSlO),  hinuelf  a  man  of  some  mark, 
was  chairman  of  the  East  India  Company 
for  three  mmths  in  1782,  and  inember  of 
pwrliament  ft^  Maidstone  from  1768  to  1774, 
and  ht  Itoehester  fiom  1774  to  1784 ;  there- 
is  a  porfcnut  <tf  him  by  Sanee  at  the  family 
seat,  Coole  I^irk,  eo.  Galway,  and  a  hiist  by 
NoUekens  (Oent.  Ma^.  1810,  iL  S85>. 

WilUsm  Gregory  was  horn  itt  1766  and 
educated  at  Harrow  and  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  B.A.  in 
1788  and  M.A.  in  1787.  On  16  Mar  1781 
he  was  admitted  student  of  the  Inner  Temple. 
In  the  Jntb  parliament  of  1798-1800  he 
appeimi  to  have  sat  for  Portarlington  (Oj^. 
Met.  it.  600),  and  he  served  as  high  sheriff 
of  CO.  Galway  in  1799.  Though  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  hod  had  any  prevhnn  official 
tramii^,  Gregory  wm  appointed  in  October 
1813  civil  under-seoretary  to  tite  lord-lieiH 
tenant  of  Ireland  (tMKmam,  Mtm.  JSiift. 
iii.  106).  There  was  at  this  time  a  mililiary 
imder*searetary  as  well,  but  in  1821  the  tmt- 
offices  wore  united,  Gregory  holding  both 
for  ten  years.  In  this  position  ha  eni(^«d 
great  authority  as  the  oonfidentlid  Mvisn 
and  close  friend  of  successive  viceroys  wnd^ 
chief  secretaries;  was  described  by  frieitd^ 
critics  as '  the  dry  ntuse '  of  jromg  Englishi 
statesmen;  and  was  credited  by  (yCoweU 
and  other  hosflile  critics  with  hemg  the  real  -, 
ruler  of  Iiiel&nd,  He  wss  on  terms  of  Warm 
intimaciy  vlth     Bobwt  FMt  doting  that' 
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steteauan's  lo&ff  tenure  of  the  chief-aeore- 
taiyship,  uid,  down  to  the  date  of  Peel's 
conTenion  on  the  question  of  Roman 
eotholic  emandpation^  was  his  chief  adviser 
on  Irish  affairs.  During  the  greater  part  of 
Lord  Liverpool's  premiership  Qregory's  in- 
fluence at  Dublin-  Castle  was  supreme,  but 
after  the  retirement  of  his  friend  William 
SauTinJ^q.v.]fromtheattome7-generaIshiphis 
authority  ffraduallj  waned.  In  1827,  when 
Jjord  Anglesey  became  viceroy  in  Canning's 
adminiRtration,  it  was  thought  inexpedient 
to  continue  Gregory  in  ofhce.  Hia  resigna- 
tion was  called  for,  and  was  actually  placed 
in  the  lord-lieutenant's  hands,  and  in  antici- 
pation of  his  retirement  Qregorv  was  created 
a  member  of  the  privy  conntnl,  beudes  re- 
ceiving the  offer  of  a  baronett^^  which  ho 
declined.  But  Duming  dying  before  hia 
successor  conld  he  appointed,  and  'the 
transient  and  embarrassedbhantom '  of  Lord 
Oodericli  [see  Robinson,  Fbedhbicx  Joav] 
vanishing  Defore  any  fresh  arrangements  had 
heon  made,  Qr^orr  retained  his  office  four 
years  longer.  On  toe  return  of  Lord  Anvle- 
Bey,  however,  Gregory's  career  was  quickly 
closed.  He  was  reraored  from  office  in  De- 
cember 1831,  and  retired  from  public  life. 

In  addition  to  his  office  of  under-secretary 
(Gregory  held  from  October  1812  the  post  of 
ran^r  of  the  Phoenix  Park,  in  which  his 
officialresideiice  was  situated.  Qtegoey  died 
there  on  IS  April  1S40.  He  mani^  in  1788 
Lady  Anne  Trench  {d.  1888),  daughter  of 
'William  FOwer  Keating,  first  earl  of  Clan- 
carty ;  bv  her  he  left  issue  two  sons,  Robert, 
fether  of  Sir  William  Henry  Grejijory  [q.  v. 
Suppl.j,  and  William,  rector  of  Fiddown. 

*  Though  not  at  all  a  brilliant  man,  Grwrory 
possessed  maav  high  qualities — sxoeuent 
judgment,  sound  sense,  attention  to  business, 
and  great  clearness  and  accuracy  in  his  trans- 
action of  it. .  . .  Few  people  have  been  more 
popular  in  Ireland  during  so  long  a  period 
of  great  power.  Though  a  tory  of  the  toriea, 
he  was  not  disliked  by  those  who  differed 
from  htm  in  politics '  (Autobtogn^jif  ^  Sir 
WilUam  Gregory).  His  correspondence  from 
1813  to  1836  is  preserved  at  his  seat,  Coole 
Paill,  CO.  Oalway.  A  selection  from  these 
TM^ers  was  published  by  Lady  Gregory  in 
1'898,  under  the  title  of  '  Mr.  Gregory's 
Letter-box.'  This  volume,  besides  exuibit- 
vag  Qtq^ry  in  the  guise  of  an  able,  shrewd, 
ana  eoQecientious  adviser  of  Che  Irish  govern- 
ment, throws  much  light  on  a  period  of  Irish 
history  hitherto  very  imperfectly  illuminated. 

[Mr.  Oregon^a  LsttsT'box,  1898;  Autobio- 
naphy  of  Sir  William  Oregory,  1891;  Gradaati 
OaiiMta>.  1659-1828;  Gent.  Mag.  18^0,  i.  668; 
Oomspondaoee  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  vol.  i.  1S91 ; 


Correspoadenov  of  Daniel  O'Coonell,  1888 ; 
RoeoUections  of  Lord  Cloncurry,  1819 ;  Burke's 
Landed  Gentry ;  iaformauon  from  G.  EL  Latton 
Fickeriag,  esq.,  of  the  Iimer  Temple.] 

C.  L.  F. 

GREGORY,  Sib  WILLIAM  HENRY 
(1817-1892),  governor  of  Ceylon,  was  the 
only  son  of  Robert  Gregory  of  Coole  Park, 
CO.  Galway,  by  Elizabeui  O'Hara  of  Raheen 
in  the  same  county.  He  was  bom  on  1^  July 
1817  at  the  under-secretary's  lodge.  Phoenix 
Park,  Dublin,  the  residence  of  his  grand- 
father, William  Gregoiy  [q.v.  SuppI.J  As  a 
very  small  boy  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Richard  Colley,  Marquis  Wellesley  [q.  v.], 
during  his  Irish  viceroyalty,and  enjoyed  the 
aftectionate  firiendship  of  that  statesmaiif 
many  of  whose  letters  are  printed  in  Gre- 

Soryaautobiwraphy.  Gregory  waa  educated 
rat  at  Kr.  ward's  school  at  Iver,  Bucking- 
hamshire, and  afterwards  at  tiarroiv,  where 
he  entered  in  1831  under  Charles  'Thomas 
Longley  [q.v.],  who  considtjred  him  the 
cleverest  boy  he  ever  had  under  him.  He 
gained  the  Peel  scholarship,  and  was  head 
of  the  school  before  leaving  for  Oxford.  At 
Christ  Church,  whence  he  matriculated  on 
6  June  1836,  he  was  less  fortunate,  running 
second  for  the  Craven  scholarship  in  two 
successive  years.  Owing  partly  to  ill-health, 
he  left  Oxford  without  a  degree.  Buthe  had 
laid  at  school  the  foundation  of  a  hiiUiant 
scholarship,  and  he  waa  conspicuous  among 
Ids  contemporaries  in  parliament  for  his  in- 
timate knowledge  of  toe  classics. 

Leaving  Oxford  in  1840  Gregory  travelled 
abroad  with  his  parents  for  some  time.  He 
had  up  to  this  time  taken  no  serious  interest 
in  pohtics ;  but  in  the  spring  of  1842  he  was 
induced  to  stand  as  the  conservative  can- 
didate for  Dublin,  and  was  returned  by  a 
large  majority,  defeating  Viscount  Morputh 
^fcerwards  thu  popular  vicemy  and  Earl  of 
Carlisle).  The  election  cost  9,000/.,  of  which 
the  chief  item  was  a  *  gratification  for  1,600 
freemen  at  3/.  a  head.'  Though  fortunate 
in  being  returned  at  five-aud-twenty  for  so 
important  a  constituency,  Gregory  was 
ohfiged  to  give  pledges  to  the  extreme  con- 
servative and  Onmge  party,  which  were  in- 
consistent with  his  real  convictions,  and  by 
which  he  subsequently  felt  himself  con- 
siderably hampered.  Notwithstanding  that 
his  attention  to  politics  was  at  6rst  rather 
spasmodic,  Gregory  was  soon  looked  on  as 
among  the  promising  young  men  of  his  day 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  was  popular 
with  all  parties  and  attracted  the  attention 
and  regard  of  men  bo  different  as  Peel,  Dis- 
raeli, and  O'Coiinell.  He  supported  Peel 
on  the  Maynooth  grant  and  in  his  corn-law 
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polu^;  aod  shortly  1»fore  Fesl's  Ion  of 
office  in  1846  was  offered  by  the  premier  the 
Irish  lordship  of  the  treasury,  with  the  con- 
duct of  Irish  business  in  the  House  of  Com- 
moD«,  in  the  temporary  absence  of  Henry 
Pellmm  Fiennes  Oiinton,  Lord  Lincoln(after- 
vards  Duke  of  Newcastle  [q.  t.]),  then  chief 
secretary,  from  parliament.  Qre^ry  was 
persuaded  by  hia  friends,  who  feared  the 
charge  of  unprincipled  office-seeking^  to  re- 
fuse thia  offer,  a  decision  he  always  deejay 
rejfretted,  and  which  had  an  unfortunate  in- 
fluence on  his  subsequent  career.  After 
Peal's  overthrow  Qt^ry  remuned  in  nomi- 
nal <mMwition  to  the  ministry  of  Lord  Jdka 
RoswU,  but  hia  sympathies  wve  becoming 
more  and  more  lil>eral.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  Februarr  1847  in  the  discussion  of 
the  Poor  Relief  Act,  designed  by  the  Russell 
ministry  to  mitigate  the  misery  caused  in 
Ireland  hy  the  potato  famine,  and  was  the 
author  of  the  '  Qrogtay  clause/  which  was 
intended  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  the  act  by 
disentitling  the  possessor  of  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  acre  of  land  to  eleemosynary 
assistance.  He  also  procured  the  insertion 
of  provisions  for  assisting  emigration.  At 
the  general  electi(m  of  August  1847  Gregory 
fouiM  that  his  liberal  tendencies  had  alienated 
many  of  his  old  supporters,  and  he  failed  to 
iecme  TMlaction.  He  was  then  nominated 
for  hia  native  county  of  Oalway,  but,  b«n^ 
insnffimently  supported,  witbdrw  hi»  candi- 
datnie,  and  for  ten  years  made  no  further 
attem^  to  enter  parliament.  In  1849  he 
was  appoiutfd  high  sheriff  of  Galway. 

For  the  next  six  years  Gregory  devoted 
himself  almost  exclaaively  to  the  turf,  for 
which  he  had  early  evinced  a  passion,  and 
where  he  had  won  in  his  twenty-second 
year  as  much  se  6,000/.  on  Coronation's 
I^rby.  By  185S  he  was  obliged  to  sell  two* 
thirds  of  the  fine  estate  of  7,000/.  a  year,  to 
whidi  he  had  succeeded  on  the  death  of  his 
&dier  in  1847.  He  visited  Egypt  in  the 
winter  of  1856-6  and  Tunis  two  years  later. 
He  printed  privately  in  18S9  a  narratire  of 
bi^  these  journ^,  in  two  volumes.  After 
this  finanaal  breakdown  Gregory  finally 
quitted  the  turf;  but  he  retained  his  interest 
in  racing  matters  to  the  cl(we  of  his  life. 
Not  long  before  his  death  he  contributed  to 
Mr.  Lawley's '  Raciug  Life  of  Lord  Geoi^ 
Bentinck'  (1692)  a  number  of  interesting 
reminiscences  of  his  career  on  the  turf;  and 
the  editor,  who  appended  to  his  account  of 
Bentinck  two  valuable  chapters  on  Gregory's 
racing  career,  laments  that  Gregory,  '  wao 
knew  the  turf  and  all  its  intricacnes  as  well  as 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  '*  William  of  Oeloraine  " 
know  dw  passes  and  fords  of  the  Scottish 


border,'  and '  possesaed  the  litenry  ability, 
and  keen  insight  into  character  requiaita  for 
the  task/  could  not  be  prevatlea  upon  to. 
write  a  history  of  the  turi. 

At  the  general  election  of  1857,  his  affairs 
being  by  this  time  put  in  order,  Gr^^ory' 
was  returned  as  a  Uoeral-oonservative  and, 
supporter  of  Lord  Palmerston  for  co.  Gal- 
way. He  was  re-elected  few  the  same  con-, 
stituency  at  two  successive  general  eleo-. 
tions,  and  continued  to  represent  it  until 
1871.  During  this  second  period  of  his  ac- 
tive political  fife  Qregoty  acquired  a  distio'* 
guished  poeition  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Down  to  1866  he  ranked  as  a  UberalHxnuer- 
vative,  but  after  the  deaOi  of  Ijord  Palmer- 
ston, to  whose  views  his  own  approximated 
more  closely  than  to  those  of  any  otJieri 
stateaman,  he  fonnally  joined  the  liberal 
party;  and  on  Earl  Russell'H  accession  to 
the  premierohip  in  1866  was  offered  office  M 
a  lord  of  the  admiralty  in  the  liberal  govern- 
ment. This  he  declined  for  private  reasons. 
He  was,  however,  opposed  to  the  wide  ex- 
tension of  the  franchise,  and  joined  the 
celebrated  Cave  of  Adullam  [see  Hobshjlv,. 
Edwabd  ;  Lowe.  Robbbt]  in  omosition  to 
Russell's  reform  bUl  of  1866.  He  subse- 
quently supported  Gladstone  in  hia  Iri^ 
rararoh  disastaUishment  measure  and  in  his 
Land  Act  of  1870.  Gregory  held  {oonouneed 
views  on  the  suUeet  of  Iridi  agrarian  legisl** 
tion,  and  in  1666mtnxlttoed  a  measure  which, 
anticipated  in  some  of  ite  clauses  th»  pnK 
visions  of  the  Laud  Aeta  of  1870  and  1881. 
But  it  was  in  rdbrenoe  to  mattws  connected, 
with  the  relations  between  the  state  and  art 
that  Gregory  was  best  known  in  parliament. 
In  1860  ne  initiated  a  House  oi  Commons^ 
inquiry,  over  which  he  presided  as  ohairmaur 
into  the  accommodation  at  the  British 
Museum,  and  subsequently  had  much  to  do 
with  the  arran^ment  and  development  of 
the  South  Kensington  (wUections.  lie  was 
an  ardent  supporter  of  the  opening  of  poblio 
museums  on  Sundays,  took  a  keen  interest- 
in  popularising  the  study  of  the  arts,  and  for 
sevvnd  years  was  regained  as  the  principal- 
authority  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
matters  of  this  sort.  In  1867  he  was  a^ 
pointed  a  trustee  of  the  National  Gallery,  on 
the  recommendation  of  Disraeli,  whose  re- 
gard, in  spite  of  political  disagreement,  Gre- 
gory always  retained.  Thenoeforward' he 
took  the  keenest  interest  in  the  development 
and  enlargement  of  the  national  collection,  a 
task  for  which  his  fine  and  cultivated  taste 
well  qualified  him.  Shortiv  before  his  death 
he  presented  the  gems  of  his  private  coUeo 
tion  (tf  pictures  to  the  National  Gallery. 

In  1871  Gregory  ma  aj^olntedf  on  th* 
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recommendation  of  LordGiaaville,  goreraor 
oi  Gejlon,  having  been  sworn  a  member  of 
the  uish  privy  council  early  in  the  sanM 
jear,  and  in  Jonusir  18T3  etuledfor  that  de- 
pendracy,  in  whioh  he  remained  for  over  five 
years.  In  this  position  Ott^oiy  e:^bited 
the  highest  administrative  qiulities,  and  his 
tenure  of  tho  govemoKihip  was  one  of  im- 
intemipted  success.  He '  spent  more  money 
on  re^oductive  works  ihast  any  other  go- 
Tunor,  Aihtg  maeb  to  stimulate  tk«  colti- 
TMioa  of  oome  and  tea,  and  to  inmova  the 
harbours  of  ^  island.'  He  was  also  active 
in  restoring  liha  architectural  remains  of  the 
ancient  Kudyan  kings.  In  1876  he  received 
die  prince  ^  Wales  in  Colombo  on  the 
occasion  of  bis  visit  to  India,  and  was  made 
K.C.M.G.  A  statue  of  Oregon  stands  before 
the  musenm  at  Colombo,  la  1877  he  re- 
auned  bis  ofBce  and  returned  to  Ireland, 
^enoe&rward  Oregorv  took  no  active  part 
in  public  afiBurs,  thongn  his  interest  in  them 
remained  keen.  As  an  Irish  landlord  heap- 
proved  Gladstone's  Land  Act  of  1881.  But 
ne  was  stoutly  <^poeed  to  tiie  homft-rula 
movBrnsBt;  and  in  1881  he  prilled  privately 
•  *  GDafldeB^  Letter/  in  wluoh  he 
bated  the  ■qpaiatist  aims  of  Bunell  and  his 
foUowens.  'He  had,  however,  a  deep  sym- 
pathy with  opptesaed  natioBalities,  and  with 
moifc  asjirUions  for  local  independence.  He 
was  in  tavonr  of  the  recognition  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  southern  states  during  the 
American  civil  war;  and  in  1882  he  ad- 
vocated tike  cause  of  Arabi  Fhsha  in  letteia  to 
the  *  Times.'  Subsequently  to  his  retirement 
from  the  Oey Ion  government  he  paid  three 
visits  to  that  island.  Inl889  heoontributed 
to  the  '  Nineteenth  Oentury '  an  article  on 
Xlkniel  0*0000611,  whom  he  had  known  well 
in  early  life.  After  1890  Omgosy'i  health 
osaduaily  failed,  and  he  died  at  St.  Gei^'s 
naee,  London,  on  6  Ifaich  1893,  from  the 
^eta  of  a  ehill  contracted  whm  attending 
a  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the  Natiimai 
Oalleiy. 

GregoiT  was  twice  married :  first,  in 
January  1873,  to  Elisabeth,  daughter  of  Sir 
"William  Olsy  and  widow  of  James  Temple 
Bowdtun,  a  lady  possesfled  of  considerable 
private  fortune,  who  died  in  1673;  eeoondly, 
on  2  March  1880,  to  Augusta,  youngest 
daughter  of  Dudley  Persse  of  Bozbocough, 
CO.  Galw^,  who  survived  him  with  cne  eon, 
'WiUiam  Bobert  Gregory. 

Gregory  was  a  man  oi  great  natural  abili- 
ties, real  nolitical  talent,  and  marked  personal 
oharm,  vnio,  but  for  a  certain  inhuent  in- 
stability, might  easily  have  attuned  to  the 
most  eniinent  politioal  ]K>utions.  Ha  waa 
an  emUent  laodloid,  and  ei|joyed  tiinnigh 


the  worst  phases  of  Irish  s^rarian  agiti^itm 
die  regard  of  his  tenantry  and  the  goodwill 
of  all  classes  of  his  countrymen. 

The  main  authority  for  Grc^r^s  eaiesv 
is  his  autobiography,  written  u  his  r«tis»> 
mont  between  the  years  1684  and  1891,  and 
published  in  18M  hy  Lady  Gregory.  The 
portrait  prefixed  to  that  work  couveys  a 
somewhat  erroneons  imprrasion  ol  his  figure, 
whioh  was  slight  and  d^cate,  though  his 
head  was  massive. 

[Sir  William  OregoiT,  K.C.M.e.:  an  Auto* 
biography,  1894 ;  Berks's  Landed  Osatiy ;  Hen 
oftheTime  for  1891;  (Aituaxr  notioft  in  IHrnss, 
SMuch  1893;  F.  B.  Lawle/eBaour  Li«i  sf 
Lonl  Qeorgfl  Bentindc ;  "Bmum't  Oen\oA  in 
the  Jubiles  Yasr.]  C.  1,  F. 

GBBY,  Sm  GEOBGE  (1812-1898),  go- 
vernor of  Sonth  Austrslia,  cd  New  Zewaad 
(twice),  and  of  Cape  Colony,  and  ]nima 
minister  of  New  Zealand,  was  only  son  of 
Lieutenant-colonel  Ghrey  of  the  dOth  fooc 
re^ment,  and  was  bom  on  18  April  1812  at 
Lisbon.  Eight  days  previoosly  his  &thar, 
who  oommanded  a  diviskm  al  the  sfamning 
party  at  die  fall  of  Badqoa,  was  mortaUy 
wounded  in  the  third  aasa^  thezsu  ^Im 
Grey  fuoSLjf  to  whieb  tiiia  officer  behmged, 
and  whieh  carried  on  a  banking  buoness  in 
London,  was  a  branch  of  the  Greys  of  Groby, 
now  represented  in  the  peerage  by  the  Ead  of 
Stamfora.  Young  Geoi^  Grey  was  educated 
at  Sandhurst.  A  oolla^friend  deeeribes  him 
there  as  'a  bri^t,  rosy-cheeked  subaltern, 
A  1  at  mathematics,  fortifieatitms,  military 
survey,  languages,  and  general  knowledge.' 
He  was  grantea  a  commissiott  in  the  88rd  foot 
in  1829,alieutenancy  in  1888,  anda  captaincy 
in  1839.  In  the  last-named  year  he  sold  km 
commissionand  left  the  army.  Whileasubal- 
tem  he  was  for  four  years  quartered  in  lt»- 
land,  whwa  the  distress  and  diaetmtent  at 
the  peasantry  made  an  im|ve8Uonoa  his  mind 
deep  enough  to  affect  his  aimaand  policy  «4mk 

Evemor  and  colonial  r^rmer  in  after  years. 
18S6  Gr^r  volunteered  to  explore  the 
nrartb-westem  coast  of  Western  Anstxali*. 
The  Royal  Geogra^cal  Society  accepted  hia 
offer,  and  with  a  Anend,  Lieutenant  Lusfaing<- 
ton,  he  landed  near  Hanover  Bay  in  De- 
cember 1837.  Utterly  ignorant  of  the  Aus- 
tralian climate  and  natives,  they  began  thair 
journey  in  midsummer,  and  the  party  su&red 
great  hardships  from  heat  and  tlurst,  and  in 
strt^^ling  ov»  burning  rocks  and  among 
Iwokoi  sorub^oTeted  gonfes  and  hiUsidea. 
l%ey  discovered  a  riverand  somefairiy  us^id 
countrjr;  but  in  a  skirmish  with  a  tribe  at 
aggressive  blacks,  Gray  was  speared  m  tiw 
hip,  and  though  he  shot  hia  asaailant  Mnd  put 
other  natiTOS  to  K^A,  l3bm  voqltd  mm 
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w  WB  eaoogh  to  Ibrae  him  to  •bo&don  the 

ozpaditiot.  A  voTage  to  the  MuiritiDs  re- 
atoied  his  stmagth,  though  for  the  rest  of 
hii  lif*  the  Mw  wmivd  troubled  hin.  Still 
bent  oa  v^MBstioB,  he  eutodiiran  F«tth  ia 
18S0  vith  thirteen  men  aod  time  whal«- 
boatt  to  wplors  the  west  ooaet  worth  wd 
■oukh  of  Shftrk'a  Buy.  The  p«ty  was  well 
•quisled,  y9t  met  with  even  greater  di«uten 
th&a  the  nrat  e^>editioii.  After  diecoTeriiu; 
tbe  Oasoo;^  River  they  found  that  the  bull 
of  tfaoir  MoMr  whidi  had  been'j^laoed  on  an 
iilat  off  liba  flhfo^  had  been  apoUed  by  a 
hurricane.  'Wheath^^adaKToawltoretBm 
to  Forth  by  Miling  aloof  the  suf-beatui 
fOAst,  want  of  water  forced  them  to  try  to 
tend  th»wgh  thft  Itteakm.  Both  boati 
mnwiedcsd.  With  but  a  little  aalt  meat, 
daaamd  flou^and  arrowroot  left,  the  party 
atarted  cn  3  A^l  to  march  on  foot  three 
hundred  miles  to  Perth.  Grey  walked  into 
the  town  alo^  on  the  2lnt,  bo  hazard  that 
fiends  did  not  reoognise  him.  Tob  whole 
•f  his  coispany  had  either  flagged  or  lain 
down  by  the  w»y  uttarly  ezhaneted,  thou|fh 
|bU  but  one  were  saved  by  rescue  partiea 
promi^y  sent  to  search  fqt  them. 

Ths  courage,  eivdurauce,  and  humane  can 
for  foHowen  and  native^  which  were  the 
beak  qualiUes  displayed  1^  Qns  in  these 
nnluoKT  jouinayv,  recommended  hun  to  I^rd 
John  Kuasell  as  the  right  man  for  the  diffi- 
«uU  post  <4  gDT«nor  of  South  AustialiA. 
That  colony  had  been  founded  in  1836;  yet, 
•wing  to  mismaoagement  and  ajurtial  and 
Uonderiiij^  apjilication  of  Qibbon  Wakefield's 
land  ^eorus,  its  settlers  in  1841  were  atill 
^Htowded  in  and  near  Adelaide,  where  they 
lifd  been  idlii^,  bickerings,  speoulaling  in 
(own  loto,  ^Djtertaining  one  another  with 
cbiapapi^ene  and  tixtned  meats  and  preserved 
vegetaMei^  and  producing  next  to  nothing. 
To  provide  enpf  loroent,  GreT*a  predecessor, 
Colonel  Gawler,  h«d  erected  a  costly  vice- 
ingal  residence  and  public  officesi  sjid,  to 
meet  this  4aid  other  outlay,  had  drawn  biUa 
on  ths^  inqtorial  treasury,  which  were  dis- 
bonoured.  By  rigid  economy  Qrey,  who  took 
tlie  reins  in  May  1841,  reduced  the  colony's 
expenditure,  which  had  been  170,000/.  tiie 
Tear  belbre,  to  30,000/.  in  1843,  and  drove  the 
townspeople  to  the  work  of  cultivating  the 
land.  His  life  was  threatened  and  his  l^usfr- 
bold  boycotted^butgraduallyhisfinaness  pre- 
vailed. Thehomegovemmentlentthecolony 
some  heoeesary  moneys,  and  the  settlers  he- 
(Ui  to  grow  food.  Tb»  discovery  of  copper 
•t  Burra  Burra  and  elsewhere  made  an  end 
of  depression,  aivl  when  in  October  1846 
Gw  was  shiftod  to  New  Zealand,  it  could 
be  clumef       the  douda  had  passed  away 


tcM  South  Aortralia,  and  that  in  no  avail 

degree  his  good  sense  and  rssolution  had^ 
brought  about  the  change.  He  had  shown 
humanUv  to  the  aborigines,  interest  in  eduofri 
ti«ii,.ana  opiositioa  to  religious  aecenden^^ 

An  even  narder  task  awaited  him.  lia 
New  Zealand  the  mistakes  and  misfortuaesr 
which  had  marked  the  birth  of  South  Aus- 
tralia had  been  r^iea^,  and  to  them  had 
been  added  an  unsucoessiiil  war  with,  ^ 
portion  of  the  native  race.  The  troops  in 
the  colony  were  but  a  handfi^,  and  the  war- 
like Maori  tribes,  if  united,  could  havn 
sw«mt  the aettlen  into  the  sea.  Qr^ieached 
Auckland  in  Novunber  1646  to  find  eo»- 
fiisioa  and  dfl^>air.  The  oolonial  offioi^ 
however,  wwlicd  htm  with  the  men  and 
numey  which  they  had  withV^d  from  his 
predecesscvsjand  the  capture  of  the  va  (rtoek- 
ade^  of  the  insurgent  chiefs,  £Uk6  and  Ea- 
witi,  soon  gave  peace  to  the  most  disturbed 
districts,  though  petty  hostilities  draf^fed  on 
for  some  two  years  in  the  Wellington  pro- 
vince. Grey  cleverly  seized  the  well-known 
chief,  Bauparaba,  believed  to  be  secretly  the 
instigator  of  strife,  a^d  detailed  him  in  hon-i 
ouiable  captivity.  By  employu^g  the  native^ 
on  wngn  at  road  making,  by  ostentatiously 
honouring  friendljr  chiefe,  by  discminte- 
nancing  Und-grabbing,  and  encouraging  in- 
dustry among  the  Maori,  Grey  was  aue  to 
gain  remarkaUe  influence  over  the  race.  He 
purchased  lai^  areas  of  their  land  f(x  settle- 
ment, but  refused  to  sanction  any  infraction 
of  their  treaty  rights.  It  was  partly  for  this 
last  reason  that  he  took  the  responsibility  of 
refusing  to  put  into  force  the  oonstitution 
sent  out  to  him  from  Downing  Street  ix^ 
1843,  under  which  self-goveroment  was  to. 
he  granted  to  the  New  Zealand  colonists. 
Though  the  settlers  resented  this,  they 
prospered  under  Grey's  autocratic  rule,^ 
which  lasted  until  December  1863,  when  he 
was  sent  to  govern  Cape  Colony.  Before 
departing  fro^  New  Zealand  he  shared 
in  drawmg  up  the  free  constitution  finally 
granted  to  that  colony,  a  feature  of  which  was 
establishment  of  six  provinces  with  large 
local  powers.  He  was  made  K.C.B.  in  1848. 

In  Cape  Colony  Grey  was  successful  ii^ 
averting  a  Kaffir  invasion  on  a  large  scale  by 
capturing  certain  of  the  chiefs  in  a  fashion 
somewhat  similar  to  the  seizure  of  Bauparaha. 
Afterwards,  when  starvation  and  disease  had 
broken  the  strength  and  spirit  of  the  Kaf- 
frarian  tribes,  he  dealt  kindly  with  them  and 
gained  their  confidence.  At  the  same  time 
he  stvengtbened  and  extended  tl^e  colony  by 
the  intrMuction  of  the  German  Iwionarie^ 
and  othw  German  settlers.  To  aid  this  work 
he  twice  pledged  hie  private  credit,  a  step 
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be  had  also  once  taken  to  complete  an  im- 
portant land  purchase  in  New  Zealand.  By 
the  Dutch  also  he  was  liked  and  tousted,  eo 
that  in  ] 868 he  aaeceaafully  mediated  between 
the  Free  State  Boers  ana  the  Basutoa,  and 
in  the  same  year  waa  able  to  inform  the 
Cape  parliament  that  the  Volksraad  of  the 
Orange  River  Free  State  had  passed  resolu- 
tions in  favour  of  federation  with  Cape 
Colony.  UnhappiW  the  colonial  oSice,  of 
vhioh  youi^  Lena  Ganuurvon  was  then^li- 
tical  und6P4e(aetaTy,  feared  South  African 
naion,  and  took  nmbrMe  at  Orey's  encourage- 
ment of  it  without  official  mrmission.  Lord 
Camarron,  in  his  own  words,  thought  Grey 
a  dangerous  man.  In  June  1859  the  coloniu 
secretary,  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton,  re- 
called mm  in  a  despatch  which,  however, 
recognised- his  abilities,  endowments,  and 
lofty  aims.  Qrey  always  asserted  that  Queen 
Victoria  protested  against  his  dismissal  and 
approved  of  his  South  African  policy.  Much 
exasperated  he  returned  to  England,  after 
quitting  Cape  Town  amid  general  expressions 
of  esteem  and  regret.  Before  he  reached 
home,  however,  the  Derby  ministry  had 
fhllen,  and  the  Dnke  of  Newcastle  coming 
to  the  colonisl  office  runatated  Grey,  albeit 
with  instructions  to  alMadoa  his  federation 
policy. 

A  creditable  episode  in  Qrey's  South  Afri- 
can service  was  the  vigour  and  prom^tude 
with  which  he  sent  help  to  tndia  in  Uie 
crisis  of  the  mutiny.  A  despatch  sent  him 
from  Lord  Elphinstone  at  Bombay  apprised 
him  of  the  outbreak.  He  at  once  sent  off 
two  batteries  of  artillery,  a  large  quantity 
of  military  stores,  60,000/,  in  specie,  and  as 
many  horses  as  he  could  collect.  He  also 
induced  Colonel  Adrian  Hope,  when  with 
the  9Srd  regiment  he  put  in  at  Cape  Town 
on  his  wa^  to  Singapore  to  join  Lord  Elgin 
in  the  Chmese  war,  to  divert  his  voyage  to 
Calcutta,  afterwards  sent  a  detach- 

ment of  the  German  le^on  to  India,  and 
emptied  his  own  stables  m  his  efforts  to  pro- 
'  vide  horses  for  the  East.  In  his  anxiety  to 
■end  help  to  India  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
weaken  thedefensive  strength  of  Cape  Colony; 
but  by  personal  visits  and  appeals  made  to 
the  more  powerful  KsfBr  chiefsne  so  wrought 
upon  tbem  that  they  refrained  from  taking 
any  advantage  of  the  position.  Among  the 
journeys  he  took  for  this  purpose  was  one 
into  Basutoland,  where  he  conferred  with  the 
celebrated  Mostushin  his  hill  fortress,  Thaba- 
Bosigo. 

In  1861  the  colonial  office  for  the  fourth 
time  sent  Orey  to  fill  a  post  of  exceptional 
difficulty.  For  seven  years  after  his  depart 
tuze  from  New  ZaJanA  peace  had  been  main- 


tained there.  But  the  relations  of  the  whites 
and  Maori  grew  slowly  more  and  more 
strained.  The  natives  formed  a  league  to 
oppose  further  sales  of  land,  elected  a  king, 
uid  were  carelessly  allowed  to  buy  guns  and 
gunpowder.  In  1860  war  broke  out  over 
the  sale  of  a  piece  of  land  at  Wutara  in 
Taranaki.  After  a  year  of  fighting  a  truce 
was  patched  np,  but  the  situation  waa  full 
of  danger,  and  Grey  was  sent  to  save  it. 
He  dia  succeed ;  fi>r,thowh  he  gave  np 
the  dieted  land  at  Waitara,  he  was  unable 
to  rwam  the  confidence  of  the  Maori.  Nor 
had  tiie  govranor  any  longer  complete  per- 
sonal control  of  the  colony's  native  policj. 
He  bad  to  act  on  the  advice  of  ministers,  and 
with  his  ministers  Grey  was  not  always,  on 
cordial  terms.  Moreover,  in  the  decade  be- 
tween 1860  and  1670  the  New  Zealand 
ministries  and  colonbts  were  usually  out  of 
harmony  with  the  colonial  office.  Grey 
sympathised  with  the  colonists,  and  his  re-^ 
lations  with  Downing  Street  grew  less  and 
less  happy.  To  this  uupleasautness  was  added 
that  caused  by  his  quarrels  with  General 
Cameton  and  Genend  Chute,  the  officers  who 
commanded  in  New  Zealand  during  the  war* 
fm  whidi  iKoke  ont  in  Jul j  1868  and 
lasted  about  four  yean.  Omraal  Cameron 
was  not  only  utterly  without  local  know- 
ledge, but  ladnng  in  energy.  Grey  urged 
him  to  take  more  viffurous  aetiott,  and,  whetr 
the  general  declined  in  186S  to  attack  thef 
strong  Weraroa  pa,  marched  against  it  and 
took  it  himself.  This  achievement  hastened 
Cameron's  resignation  and  also  embittered 
feeling  at  the  war  office  against  the  governor. 
To  his  difficulties  was  added  the  objection 
taken  by  the  colonial  office  to  the  confisca- 
tion of  three  million  acres  of  land  belonging 
to  insurgent  tribes — an  act  assented  to  1^ 
the  governor — and  tiao  to  the  tone  of  certMn, 
of  hiB  despatches.  In  1867  the  rebels  had 
been  repeatedly  beaten,  and  fighting  ceased. 
It  was  then  tbAt  the  Ihike  <tt  Buckinslum 
wrote  from  the  colonial  office  enrtly  infonn- 
ing  Grey,  at  the  end  of  a  letter  on  otlieT 
matters,  that  the  name  of  his  suooeasor 
would  be  communicated  to  him. 

Technically,  Ghrey  was  not  recalled ;  toe 
his  term  had  expired  hy  effluxion  of  time. 
But  the  letter  could  have  but  one  meaning — 
that  his  career  in  the  imperial  service  waa 
ended.  In  New  Zealand  tnis  treatment  waa 
held  to  be  discourteous  and  unjust.  The 
colonists  and  their  parliament  believed  he 
had  been  sacrificed  for  befriending  them,  and 
they  hastened  to  show  to  Grey  many  public 
tokens  of  sympathy  and  gratitude. 

In  March  1808  Grey,  on  the  arrival  of  hia 
successor,  Sir  Gtooige  Bowen  [q.  t.  Suppl.J, 
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retired  to  Kswau,  a  pleasant  island  in  the 
Haaraki  Golf,  'vHiich  ne  had  porchased  and 
■which  he  had  made  intereatin^  hj  planting, 
gardening,  and  tha  aoclimatisiiig  of  foreign 
imea,  flowen,  and  anitnala.  AAer  a  stay  of 
Bome  months  he  soiled  to  England,  where, 
after  interviews  with  the  Duke  of  Buckings 
ham  and  Lord  Qranville,  which  did  not  lead 
to  a  zeooneilistion  with  the  colonial  office,  he 
stood  at  Newark  as  a  liberal  candidate  for 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  official  liberals, 
however,  did  not  want  him  in  English 
politics^  and  in  order  not  to  split  the  libovl 
vote  he  withdrew.  Both  on  the  platform 
and  in  writing  he  was  active  from  1868  to 
1870  in  oppOHiiw  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  and  the 
*  Little  England '  school,  in  protesting  against 
tiM  Bereranee  of  England  irom  her  colonies, 
■ad  in  advocating  a  ajatem  of  state-aided 
•miration  from  th»  mother  country,  by 
wliieh  th«  poor  should  be  helped  to  settle 
on  colonial  waste  lands.  In  1671  he  returned 
to  New  Zealand  and  lived  quietly  atKawau, 
gtadying,  collecting  books,  and  showing 
hoepitafity,  until  in  1874  he  consented  to 
enter  New  Zealand  pcditics,  and  was  chosen 
superintendent  of  the  province  of  Auckland 
and  member  of  'the  House  of  Kepresentn- 
rives  for  Auckland  City.  With  eloquence 
and  dash,  but  without  success,  he  led  the 
opposition  to  the  centralist  party,  which 
abolished  in  1876  the  colony's  provincial  in- 
atitotions.  Thareaftw  a  radical  party  formed 
mud  liiBif  and  in  1877  he  beoama  prime 
miniater.  The  xefonns  for  which  ha  ud  his 
prindpal  lieutenants,  ^ir)  Bobert  Stout  and 
Jobs  Bal lance  [q.  r,  Sunpl.],  strove  were— 
■dnlt  fimnehiae  (to  desentie  which  Grey  in- 
Tented  the  term  'One-man-ono-vote'),  tri- 
ennial parliaments,  the  taxation  of  land 
values,  the  leasing  instead  o£  the  sale  of 
crown  lands,  compulsory  repurehaM  of  pri- 
vate estates,  the  election  of  the  governor  by 
the  colonists.  All  these  except  the  last  have 
been  carried ;  but  none  were  carried  by  the 
Chey  ministry.  That,  after  two  ineffeo- 
tnal  years  of  uneasy  life,  was  brought  down 
nuunly  by  tlie  unmtnlarity  of  itt  land  tax 
sad  1^  a  commercuu  criua,  for  which  it  waa 
in  DO  mj  xenonsible,  bat  whioh  oecomd 
in  1879,  and  the  eflbet  of  whioh  did  not  an- 
tiielx  peas  away  for  wcteen  yean.  Giey 
waa  not  a  suooessAil  pnme  minister.  He 
qnan^led  with  his  aUek  supporters,  put  his 
trnst  in  ineoaqiatent  men,  showed  liUle  ap- 
titude ibr  tiie  conduct  of  parliamenta^ 
bnrinessy  and  managed  to  create  the  impres- 
non  that  ha  was  a  careless  and  ignorant 
financier.  After  the  fall  of  his  ministry  his 
followen  deptmed  him  from  the  leadership. 
Thia  he  did  not  forgive^  and  all  through  ue 
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fourteen  years  which  he  spent  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  afterwards  he  never 
heartily  co-opmted  with  the  radicals  or  be- 
came reeonctled  to  those  who  led  them. 
Treated  with  the  most  marked  deferenoa  by 
the  house,  to  which  he  was  always  re-electea 
almost  irithout  opposition,  his  influence 
both  there  and  in  the  colony  nevertheless 
dwindled.  In  1890,  however,  he  proposed 
and  carried  the  completed  farm  of  manhood 
suffrage,  and  in  1891  he  enjoyed  a  triumph 
in  Australia,  where,  as  one  of  the  New 
Zealand  delegates,  he  was  a  striking  figure  in 
the  federal  convention.  There  he  made  a 
stand,  and  a  succeesM  stand,  for 'One-man- 
one-vote,'  and  fought,  not  BucceesMly,  to 
have  the  governor-general  elected  by  the 
people  of  the  federation.  After  addressing 
large  meetii^  in  Victoria  and  New  Soutii 
Wales,  he  waa  welcomed  with  enthuuasm 
in  his  old  colony,  South  Australia,  In  the 
progreeuve  movnnent  of  the  last  deoade  in 
New  Zealand  he  took  no  shue,  except  as  an 
occasional  critic,  and  in  1894,  quietly  and 
without  any  sort  of  notie^  quitted  the  oolmy 
to  spend  the  rest  of  hts  days  in  Londtm. 
After  his  arrival  in  England  he  waa  made  a 
privy  councillor,  but  increasing  feebleness 
hindered  him  from  playing  any  further  pnblio 
part  He  died  of  senile  decay  on  20  Sept. 
1698,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral, where  a  public  funeral  was  given  him. 

Before  and  after  leaving  Cape  Coltrnv  Grey 
presented  to  the  Oape  l^wn  public  ulwary 
his  own  oolleotion  ofbo(^  and  manittoripts, 
then  said  to  be  the  most  valuable  private 
lilnmry  in  the  sonthon  henu^here.  Fw 
this  tiie  Cape  colonista  set  np  hie  statue 
close  by  the  library  hall.  During  the  next 
twenty-five  years  ne  again  got  together  a 
fine  collection  of  boo&,  and  these,  with 
some  interesting  manuscripts,  he  gave  to  the 
city  of  Auckland,  where  a  haU  waa  built  to 
receive  tiiem.  Grey's  own  writings  were 
'  Vocabulary  of  the  Aboriginal  Language  of 
Western  Australia'  (Parth,  Western  Aus- 
tralia, 1889,  4to) ;  '  Voeabuiaiy  of  the  Di*< 
lecto  of  South-western  Australia*  (Snd  edit. 
London,  1840^  12mo) ;  *  Jonmala  of  Two  Ex- 
peditione  of  jyaconry  in  Nntb^weat  and 
Western  Australia  in  1837-^,  Inr  CaiAain 
G.  Grey,  Governor  of  South  Austruia,'  Lon- 
don, 1841,  2  vols. ;  '  Polynesian  Mythol<^ 
and  Ancient  Traditional  History  of  the  New 
Zealand  Race  (English  and  Macoi),'  London, 
1866.  8vo;  2nd  edit.  Auckland,  1885^  Svo. 
If  uch  the  most  important  of  tliese  is  the 
volume  of  Maori  legends,  gathered  and  trans- 
lated in  such  leisure  as  he  could  find  during 
his  first  goTcmonhip  of  New  Zealand. 

Good  as  some  of  nia  writing  was,  he  ww 
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A  better  speaker  than  writer,  and  on  the 
platform  reached  at  momenta  a  verj  high 
level  indeed,  in  spite  of  faults  of  vagoeneaa, 
prolixity,  and  a  too  deliberate  utterance, 
tln^ted  with  iuciaiveness,  analysing  power, 
•r  command  of  detail,  he  usually  &ued  in 
debate ;  but  bis  alnlity  to  sway  crowds  was 
at  times  remarkable,  and  waagainad  witluwt 
TBCOune  to  vulgar  methods,  for  his  dreamy 
•loonence  was  never  marred  hy  coarseness, 
Tioieiioet  or  personal  abuse.  Toe  mark  was 
often  nuBsed,  but  the  aim  was  always  hi^h. 
Hia  most  striking -perscmal  ohazairteristice 
were,  perhaps,  coolcourage  and  absolute  self- 
confidence,  masked  by  a  manner  courteous  to 
the  verge  of  deference.  His  opinions  were  a 
curious  compound  of  democratic  idea]  i«m  akin 
to  Je^reon's,  and  a  species  of  pacific  im- 
perialism. Agfunst  noble  aims  and  a  real 
love  of  lofty  prmciple,  against  a  life  untainted 
by  corruption  or  the  grosser  forms  of  self- 
•eeldi^,  must  be  set  notable  faults — the 
faults  of  a  bold  temperament  and  of  an  aoute 
aaaa  of  aetion,  mostof  whose  life  waa  passed 
in  ccoaiMud  or  controTersy .  He  vras  wilful, 
qntancdaame,  jealous,  and  ovw-fimd  ci  finesse 
—&iliBgswhtobbad  their  full  ahare  in  cutting 
ahorthis  c^koal  career,  in  isolating  him  during 
many  yeus  of  his  life,  and  in  hindering  him 
from  receiving  a  full  measure  of  rewara  for 
the  soHd  semcea  he  rendered  to  the  empire 
SJad  its  southern  colonies. 

Grey  married,  in  1839,  Harriet,  daughter 
ef  Admiral  R  W.  Spencer,  K.H.,  at  that 
time  government  resident  at  Albany,  West 
Austmia.  Tha  only  child  of  the  imion,  a 
aon,  died  in  infancy  at  Adelaide.  The  mar- 
riage was  not  happy ;  but  Sir  Qecurge  and 
Lady  Orey,  after  a  separation  lasting  for 
many  yeais,  were  reeoaciled  idme  ei^teen 
moi^ha  belbra  her  death.  She  died  oaiy  m 
fortnight  before  her  husband. 

A  portrait  of  Gre^,  painted  by  Sir  Hubect 
Herkomer,  RjL,  is  m  the  National  Bortrut 
Gallery,  London. 

[Bec^t  Lif*  and  Timea  of  Sir  Geoige  Orey, 
K.C3.,  1862;  BarieWoC  Reviews  (Australasiui 
e^),  Aae.-3ept.  1882 ;  Uilne'e  Chat«  -with  the 
great  Pro-Coosol,  1899:  Times,  Daily  News, 
Westminstar  Gazette,  Otago  Daily  Times  (New 
Zealand),  21  S^t,  18B8;  Review  of  Reviews, 
Febnuuy  1897 ;  Mennell's  Dicdonary  of  Atu- 
tralausn  Siograpby.  1892;  Gisbome's  New 
'ZefiUni.  Rulers  and  Statesniflo,  1897,  ini  edit. ; 
Reeves's  Long  White  Cloud,  1898;  Fox's  War 
In  New  Zealand,  1866 ;  Froude's  Oceana,  1889 ; 
Rttsden's  New  Zealand ;  Hewitt's  History  of 
Discovery  lit  Australia,  1865;  Kundy's  Our 
Antipodes,  1852 ;  Datton's  South  Australia  and 
its  Mines,  1846 ;  Chase's  Cape  of  Oood 
1869;  J.  Collier's  Sir  George C^rey, an  historical 
liiogiaphy,  1909.}  W.  P.  B. 


GBEY.  Sib  HENRY  GEORGE,  Via- 
coDSi  Howiox,  and  afherwards  third  Euo. 
Gbxi  (1302-1894),  statesman,  eldest  son 
and  heir  of  Charlsa  Orey,  second  Earl  Qrw 
[q.  tA  was  bom  on  28  Beo.  180^  at  Howiek 
m  Northttmberlaad.  fie  was  educated 
undw  «  private  tutor  and  at  Triftity  CoUe^ 
Gamlniqm,  when  he  ^[raduated  M.A.  in 
162S.  During  his  jponod  of  reeidenee  be 
toA  an  active  part  m  the  debates  of  the 
Union  Society,  and  was  elected  its  treasurer 
inl82S.  From  1806  until  his  suc(;estto&  to 
lus  father's  earldom  he  wss  known  as  Vi^ 
count  Howick. 

At  the  genoal  election  in  1826  ha  was 
returned  for  Wiuchelsea  in  the  whig  interest 
on  9  June,  and  sat  for  thia  borough  till  1830. 
He  made  his  first  speech  in  the  House  ci 
Commons  on  the  recommitment  of  the  £!aat 
Betford  disfranchisement  hiU^  and  pvopoaed 
a  series  of  reeolutions  pledging  the  house  tn 
dealwith  parliamentary  odruption.  He  also 
ahowed  himself  early  in  hia  parliamentacy 
career  to  be  a  strong  aupporter  of  eathobc 
emancipation,  and  u  the  refbnn  UU  de* 
bates  inoved  an  active  advocate  of  refioin. 
From  the  first  he  took  up  a  somewlwt  ind^ 
pendent  position  in  party  politics,  and  ob 

4  Feb.  1630  he  saved  Wellington's  admini!- 
stration  from  defect  by  speakmg  and  voting 
against  what  he  regarded  as  a  purely  faetioua 
amendment  (WAxrox.a,  Jiist.  ii.  GS6).  On 

5  Aug,  1830  he  was  returned  for  Higham 
Ferrers,  and  waa  appointed  under-secntacy 
for  the  ooloniea  in  his  fsther'a  admiuebra- 
tiou.  luSameed  by  Wakefield's  soheme* 
for  colonisation  [see  Waxhvibld,  Edward 
GiBBQv],  he  introduced  an  emigration  bill 
in  1831,  and  waa  one  of  the  first  to  opyn 
the  making  (tf  la^  grants  of  land  In.  th* 
oolonias.  Hia  pidiof  on  this  head  took  dm 
Ibrm  of  aUenatum  m  uodevate  amounta  to 
private  persona  and  the  esbaUishmant  ^  a 
fond  for  promoting  em^^Mtitm  out  of  tha 
price  realised. 

On  9  May  1 831  he  waa  returned  for  NortJu- 
umbarland,  and  on  15  Dec  1882,  after  the 
reform  bill,  for  the  north  division  c£  lha 
county,  which  seat  he  held  till  1841.  la 
1883  he  resigned  his  office  in  consequence  of 
the  cabinet  bein^  unvrilling  to  undertake 
immediate  emancipation  of  une  slaves  in  tha 
West  ladies.  He  spoke  on  Sit  April  183S 
against  Stanley's  proposals  for  a  Lvelvo 
yean^  apprenticeship  QHmmtrdf  xviL  ISSl). 
He  waa  graeralfy  nfnorted  oy  the  wboUx^ 
tionists,  uid  his  atdtade  hroog^t  about  th* 
rednction  of  die  period  of  umEvnticeship  ftm 
twelve  to  sewi  years.  His  SKbrdaa  of  m- 
dependence  was  condoned,  and  he  agam  held 
(Ace  in  lord  Qrs^a  admliUatntioa  aa  uwday- 
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Mcr^iUT  p3X  home  afiain  from  Januaiy  to 
July  1854.  In  the  Slelbourne  uuhirtiy  he 
wu  admitted  to  the  cabinet  with  the  i^ee 
of  secretary  at  war,  18  April  1835,  and  was 
created  a  myy  councillor.  He  supported 
Lord  John  Kusseira  motion  concerning  the 
Irish  church,  and  hie  disapproval  o?  the 
alterations  to  the  Ibish  corporation  bill  made 
in  the  second  chamber  was  so  pronounced 
that  he  is  reported  to  have  taUied  of  the 
possihUitT  of  the  '  lords  bein^  swe^t  away 
like  dun'  (Okevillb,  Manoiri,  i.  iii.  290), 
m  error  in  jud^ent  which  he  lived  to  rec- 
tify. In  the  difficulties  with  Canada  in  De- 
cember 18S7  Howick  dteeented  &om  the 
GOiirse  ioUoved  by  the  cabinet  in  with- 
drawing the  revenaee  from  eolonial  oontvol 
and  in  anspendingthe  constitution,  and  only 
liava  v»y  aftra  ineffectually  threatening  re- 
VgnitioB  (9.  WAIJOL&  «^  Zord  J, 
£umtl,  i.  294).  Lord  Gleaelg  he  regarded 
as  inma^tent,  and  he  wrote  to  Iiord  Mel- 
bomne  on  27  Dec- 1837  expressii^  the  need 
for  ohange  at  the  colonial  office  (Meiboume 
J%nsrf,  id.  Lloyd  Sanders,  p.  381).  Again, 
in  JaQuarj  1839,  he  announced  his  intention 
of  resignation,  as  he  was  dissatisfied  with 
the  oolcmial  secretary's  prc^^osals  for  dealing 
with  the  West  Indian  crisis  {ib.  I  313).  At 
the  criflie  created  by  Grote'a  motion  with 
ngaxd  to  the  baUot  (June  1839)  Howick, 
though  o^naed  to  such  legislation,  was  in 
fsTOiir  of  freedom  for  both  oaUnet  and  party 
to  vote  •Maiding  to  individual  opinitm.  In 
August  the  mffgBedaik  vas  mads  by  Lord 
Jolai  BuiaeU  wt  ha  should  be  given  the 

CoffioB  lad  called  to  the  House  of  Lords; 
however,  pi^rred  to  retire  from  the 
minietry  (Tmahsb,  M^b«Wfm,  ii.  310 ;  San- 
mrd,  h.  7^),  espeeially  ol^ecting  to  the 
ayyantoieBt  of  Poulett  Thomson  as  go- 
veraor  of  Canada.  Though  now  out  of  omce, 
hia  interest  in  parliamentary  politics  did  not 
aUudeo,  and  hiS  amendment  {Hantard,  Ivii. 
1073)  to  the  Irish  franeUse  bill  in  1841 
zeaulted  ia  the  defeat  of  the  government 
(WaLFolb,  mat.  iii.  533)  and  the  ultimate 
abandonment  of  tiia  bill. 

At  the  general  election  in  1841  Howick 
lost  hia  seM  ia  Northumberland,  but  on 
S^tHlibsr  1641  ms  returned  lor  Sunder^ 
had.  Bis  viewi  widk  r^rd  to  free  trade 
were  at  thia  time  &r  in  advanee  of  those 
of  hia  party.  Though  on  18  FeU  1839  he 
had  -vtAed  with  the  whole  oshinet  exo^fr- 
i«g  Poulett  Thomson  against  Vaiiwa's  mo- 
tion to  takeevidence  en  the  opMation  the 
eom  laws  (SonSord;  xlv.  106),  he,  in  1843^ 
made  his  motion  for  investigating  existing 
causes  of  distress  the  occasion  for  setting  out 
§f  len^  the  aiswiteitt  ifi  lavoifv  91  fre^ 


trade  Though  the  motion  was  lost,  hli 
argnmoitv  in  which  he  stouljly  maintmnea 
protection  of  eveiy  kind  to  ba  tobbei^  of  1^ 
community  at  la^e,  created  a  considerable 
impresuon.  Howidc's  dear  and  decided 
viem  serred  to  dispel  Lord  John  Russell's 
doubts  on  the  suUect  In  Z84d,  and  he 
down  as  one  of  the  ^ding  lines  of  poli^ 
for  his  party  the  viciousness  of  'the  whole 
principle  of  what  is  called  protection' (letter 
from  Lord  Howick  to  Lord  J.  Russell,  18  Dec. 
1846,  Eagluh  historical  Itemew^  1.  12fi). 
Having  been  raised  to  the  House  of  Lords 
by  the  death  of  his  father  (17  July  1846), 
the  new  Earl  Grey  was  immediately  recog- 
nised as  the  active  leader  of  his  party  in  the 
•eoond  duunber.  Hence  his  omeetioh  to 
serve  in  a  caUnet  with  I«ord  XWmerston 
as  fordgn  secretary  in  December  1845  proved 
fatal  to  Lord  John  Riwell*B  attempt  to  form 
an  administration.  This  action  was  due 
entirely  to  his  distrust  of  Falmerston's 
management  of  foreign  affairs,  especially 
with  regard  to  France  (tS.  p.  124).  On  the 
successful  formation  of  the  adnunistration 
six  months  later,  in  June  1846,  Grey  with- 
drew hia  opposition  to  Palmerston  as  foreiffu 
secretary,  owinp  to  the  neoessities  of  the 
situation,  and  himself  took  office  as  secretary 
for  the  colonies,  *  the  two  ministers  working 
tt^t^ier  as  if  they  had  ever  entertained  the 
highest  opinion  of  each  other's  good  temper 
ai^  disoretirai '  (Oampbbll,  Avicbhg.  p.  11). 
He  hdd  the  post  for  nearly  six  yeve,  from 
June  18^  to  February  1862,  and  during 
this  period  led  the  debates  in  the  Lords 
for  the  govenuueut.  Gtey's  conduct  with 
regard  to  the  colonies  was  chiefiy  governed 
by  his  belief  in  free  trade  and  reprasmtative 
institutions,  and  his  desire  to  lessen  the  re- 
sponsibilities and  Bz^euses  of  the  mother 
country.  Somewhat  unsympathetic,  and  on 
all  occasions  didactic  and  dogmatic,  he  has 
been  termed '  singularly  unhappy  in  his  man- 
a^ment  of  colonies '  (hjsisaaov,  British  Colo- 
nial Policy,  p.  318).  He  was,  however,  wise 
enough  not  to  force  hia  favourite  projects 
against  decided  axpresuons  of  colonial  feel- 
ing. His  elahorate  aohame  for  the  govem- 
m«Dt  of  New  Zealand,  put  forwacd  in  1846, 
bnng  found  not  voricable,  n  bill  was  passed 
suspending  tlw  omiatitntion  for  five  yean 
[see  Gkbt,  Sn  Gbokob,  SnppL^  In  1847 
AO  attem{vted  nnsuocesefuUy  to  impose  h^ 
£ivourifee  idea  of  making  nnnunpaLties  this 
constituent  bodies  for  lepceaantative  assem- 
blies, but  withdrew  the  aohame  on  opinion 
in  the  Australian  ooloniea  ^ving  adverse. 
Failii^  abscdutdy  to  appreciate  the  growing 
feeling  sgwist  tmnspOTtatlon,  be  instituted 
t<tW*M>  tbs  beginning  of  1848  a  twket-ef- 
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leitTe  system  and  revoked  the  order  in  coun- 
cil of  1840,  by  which  New  South  "Wales 
had  ceased  to  lie  a  place  for  the  reception  of 
conTicts  {Colonial  Policy,  ii.  43-4);  his  at- 
tempt also  to  land  convicts  at  Cape  Colony 
in  1849  was  much  resented,  and  would 
doubtlees  luva  been  actively  resisted  if  eo* 
forced.  He  was  possessed  with  the  idea 
that  it  was  practicable  to  give  representative 
institutions  and  then  stop  without  giving 
responsible  goverunient  {Letters  of  Lord 
Blackford,  ed.  Marindin,  299).  In  his  des- 
patch to  Qovemor  Harvey  on  the  granting 
of  constitutions  to  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick  in  1848  he  urged  htm  'to  abstain 
from  going  further  than  can  be  avoided 
without  giving  up  the  principle  of  executive 
responsibility  XCtm.  Pap.  1847-8,  v.  42-77). 
In  1848  a  charge  was  made  against  tbe 
colonial  secretary  by  Lord  George  Bentinck 
in  the  House  of  Commons  of  having  misled 
the  committee  of  inquiry  on  the  suloiect  of 
West  Indian  distress  oy  withholding  papers. 
Qrey  defended  himself  in  the  Lor£,  pledg- 
ing nis  honour  that  the  omisuon  was  acci- 
dental ;  but,  however  unjustified  the  charge, 
tbe  awkward  fact  of  omission  was  made 
much  use  of  by  his  opponents  and  critics 
^AKEPIELD,    Art    ^   Colonisation,  p. 

In  the  beginning  of  1849  the  colonial 
secretary  revived  the  committee  of  the  privy 
council  for  trade  and  foreign  plantations  as 
a  deliberative  and  advisory  bod^  (see  his 
Colonial Poli^  of  the  Admimatratton  of  Lard 
J.  Muttell,  11.  91),  and  the  constitutions 
drafted  for  the  Australian  colonies  in  1860, 
and  for  the  Cape  Colony  in  1861,  were 
framed  in  the  first  instance  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  this  body.  In  South  Africa 
Grey  acquiesced  unwillingly  in  Sir  Harry 
Smith's  establishment  of  the  Orange  River 
sovereignty  *  on  condition  that  the  manage- 
ment 01  their  own  concerns,  with  the  duty 
of  providing  for  their  own  defence  and  for 
the  payment  of  the  expense  of  the  system  of 
government,  should  be  thrown  entirely  on 
the  emigrant  Boers,  end  on  the  native  tribes 
among  whom  they  are  settled '  (Oorreap. 
relative  to  the  State  of  tie  Kaffir  Tribee, 
July  1848,  p.  68).  Hu  view  was  that  <if 
the  majority  of  Uie  inhabitants  would  not 
support  the  authority  of  the  resident,  he 
must  be  withdrawn '  {ib.  February  1862,  p. 
S43),  and  he  held  the  o[»nion  tiiat  it  would 
be  fu  better  for  this  country  if  the  British 
territory  in  South  Africa  was  confined  to 
Cape  Town  and  to  Simon's  Bay  (  Colon.  Policy, 
2nd.  ed.  ii.  248).  This  dofitrine  of  colonial 
administration  resulted  in  the  recall  of  Sir 
Harry  Smith.  Grey,  however,  deaores  tlie 


entire  credit  of  the  appointment  of  Lord 
Elgin  as  governor  of  Canada.  In  order  to 
secure  the  best  man  for  the  working  out  of 
a  dangerous  situation,  the  colonial  secretary 
show^  himself  superior  to  party  politic?, 
and  his  instructions  as  to  the  policy  to  be 
pursued  (Gbbt,  Colonial  FoUey,  I  206,  234) 
were  statesmanlike  and  worthy  of  the  ooea- 
rion.  On  the  riots  at  Montreal  following 
Lord  Elgin's  consent  to  the  leballioa  losses 
indemnity  bill.  Lord  Grey  defended  in  the 
House  of  Lords  the  govemor^genersl's  ac- 
tion, and  declared  that  the  prindple  of 
responsible  government  was  the  only  pos- 
sible method  of  administration  for  Canada. 

In  1863  he  published  'The  Colonial  Po- 
licy of  Lord  John  Russell's  Administration  * 
(2  vols.)  in  the  form  of  a  series  of  letters  ad- 
dressed to  the  late  prime  minister;  tfaer«n 
he  boasted  that  during  his  period  <^  office  a 
remariraUe  developmeqt  in  both  the  pooa- 
lation  and  the  resourcee  of  the  coltMiies  bad 
token  place,  a  commercial  revolution  deeply 
affecting  the  colonies  had  been  safely  pawed 
through,  and  a  great  reduction  of  the  colo- 
nial charges  imposed  on  the  treasury  had 
been  effected  (Colonial  Policy,  ii.  SOS).  He 
was  also  satisfied  that  the  granting  of  the 
management  of  their  own  afiairs  nod  not 
interfered  with  the  maintenance  of  the  wel- 
fare of  the  empire  as  a  whole,  and  ezhilnted 
no  sympathy  with  those  members  of  his 
party  who  looked  forward  to  tbe  severance 
of  colonial  ties  with  an  easy  assurance;  snch 
an  event  he  regarded  *  as  a  grievous  colainity, 
low«ing  by  manv  steps  the  rank  of  tms 
country  among  toe  nations  of  the  wotU* 
(tft.  p.  305).  He  maintuned  that  parlia- 
ment by  adopting  free  trade  had  not  aban- 
doned the  duty  and  power  of  relating  the 
commercial  policy  of  the  British  empire, 
and  in  later  years  considered  that  the  am^ 
render  of  authority  by  the  imperial  govern- 
ment and  the  consequent  abandonment  by 
British  colonies  of  tbe  free-trade  policy  had 
been  injurious  to  the  whole  empire  (see  his 
Commercial  Potiey  of  tie  £ritiA  Cbbmiet 
and  the  McKmley  Tariff,  p.  17). 

In  Lord  Aberdeen's  couitkn  ministiy  of 
March  1862  Oxey  was  not  indnded,  and 
altfaonglk  his  inteiesli  in  politics  ne  wiagged, 
he  did  not  sit  in  another cafainsi.  FVonths 
spring  of  1863,  when  he  withdrew  from  the 
colonial  oifice,  until  his  death,  forty-two 
years  later,  be  played  the  part  of  critic  to 
both  parties,  and  in  oonseqoence  received  the 
support  of  neither.  Always  owosed  to  the 
Crimean  war,  he  resisted  Gladstone's  pro- 
posals for  increased  inctmietax  and  the  issoe 
of  exchequer  bills :  but  his  motion  in  the 
House  ofliords,  36  Iby  1866,  in  praise  of  Uw 
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candour  and  pacific  ^iiit  of  the  Rusuao 
emperor  excited  Buch  general  oppo6iti<Hi  that 
the  vote  waa  not  preaied.  In  similar  &Bhion 
in  1867  ha  condemned  the  Chinew  policy  of 
the  goranunent,  maintaining  that  man  the 
first  it  should  hftTO  been  oondliatory,  but 
his  views  were  not  accepted  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  He  vigorously  pronounced  against 
the  amiexatim  of  Nice  and  Savoy  hj  France, 
andn^ed  thegomnmentto  do  their  utmost 
to  prevent  a  oonzse  so  px^[nant  vitii  evil  for 
the  future. 

On  the  Feniui  outbreak  in  Ireland  and 
coDsegueut  Boroension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act,  36  Feb.  lo96,  Lord  Grey  propounded  a 
series  of  resolutions  on  Irish  gnevancea,  and 
he  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  remedial 
measures.  He  urg»d  the  injustice  of  apivo- 
priating  Irish  ohuxch  revenues  for  the  ezr 
clunre  benefit  <rf  a  minority,  and  demanded 
securi^  for  permanent  improvements  by 
occupiers  of  land.  His  motion  was  n^^ativra, 
wiUiout  a  division,  but  his  early  sympathy 
with  Irish  grievances  was  nob  forgotten,  and 
rendered  the  voice  that  be  subseguoitly 
raised  against  Gladstone's  pcdiey  of  home 
rule  the  more  influential. 

Ever  critical  and  independent  in  attitude, 
be  opposed  the  ministerial  Ballot  Act  in 
1872,  urging  the  need  for  facilities  of  dis- 
covering on  scrutiny  how  each  elector  had 
voted.  AlUiottgh  befell  foul  of  conservative 
foreign  polioy,  complaining  of  the  want  of 
candour  in  Lord  Salisbnry  in  Uie  conduct  of 
the  AnglO'Rnasian  treaty  arranged  with 
Count  oehouvaloff  in  May  1878,  and  pro- 
testing against  the  '  spoliation '  of  Roumania 
and  the  retrocession  of  Bessarabia  (TVntM, 
May  1878),  yet  at  the  general  election  of 
1880  he  supported  the  conservative  candi- 
dates for  the  north  division  of  Northumber- 
land, addressing  a  letter  on  the  subject  to 
his  nephew,  Mr.  Albert  H.  G.  Grey.  Al- 
ways a  supporter  of  the  established  church 
he  took  the  lead  in  November  1885  in  fram- 
ing a  declaration  by  liberal  peers  and  others 
against  disestaUishment  (Sblbobke,  Per~ 
mmalandPolitiealMemonaU/illSl).  The 
homo-rule  policy  developed  by  Gladstone  in 
1885-d  he  tmcomnromisingly  opposed,  and 
his  letters  in  the  'TDmea '  on  this  subject,  as 
well  as  on  English  policy  in  Africa  and 
Efrypt,  housinff  of  the  poor,  tnmetallism,  and 
tithee,  were  uwaya  clearly  written  and  de- 
cided in  tone. 

Grey  died  on  9  Oct.  1894  at  Howick  in 
Northumberland,  where  he  was  buried.  He 
married,  on  9  Aug.  1832,  Maria,  third 
daughter  of  Sir  Joseph  Copley,  bart.,  of 
Sprotborough ;  she  Hied  on  14  Sept.  1879. 
He  left  no  issue,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 


nephew,  Albert  Henry  Geone  Grey,  fourth 
Earl  Gray.  He  waa  made  KG.  in  1863  and 
G.G.M.G.  in  1869. 

As  »  stateaman  Gny'a  oritical  faculty, 
never  dormant,  interfOTsd  alike  with  hu 
usefulness  and  his  advancement.  He  was 
equal  to  any  office  he  undertook,  and  an 
indefatigable  worker  (Melboiame  Pilfers,  ed. 
LlOTd  Sanders,  p.  S81),  but  in  the  opinion 
of  Greville,  who  did  not  like  him,  was  mainly 
characterised  by  *  his  contempt  for  the  opinion 
of  others,  and  the  tenacity  with  which  be 
clung  to  his  own  '  {Memoirg,  2nd  part,  iii. 
303).  Sir  Charles  Wood,  however,  thought 
him  one  of  the  pleasantest  colteagties  he 
had  ever  had  (SiB  ALOHBSOir  "West,  RbcqI- 
l&ition*,  p.  270),  and  the  Frince  Consort 
found  him  open  to  argument  and,  if  worsted, 
ready  to  own  it  at  once,  though  very  posi- 
tive mhia  views  and  fond  of  discussion. 

A  ^portrait  of  Grey  in  oils  by  Saye  is  at 
Howick  in  the  possession  of  the  present  Earl 
Grey. 

In  addition  to  the  work  mentioned  in  the 
text.  Lord  Grey  wrote:  1.  'Parliamentary 
Government  considered  with  reference  to 
Reform  of  Parliament,'  1868.  2,  'Free 
Trade  with  France,  comprising  Letters  from 
the  "TimeB,"'  1881.  3.  'Ireland,  the 
Causes  of  its  Present  Position,'  1888.  4.  *The 
Commercial  Policy  of  British  Colonies  and 
the  McKinley  Tarifi",'  1892. 

Ten  of  his  speeches  between  1831  and 
1877  were  published  in  pamphlet  form. 

[HeoMrd's  Debates;  Times,  10  Oct.  18M ; 
Sir  0.  Addarley's  Review  of  the  Oolniial  Poli^ 
of  Lord  J.  BiusbU's  Adminiatratian ;  Edinb. 
Hev.  nxsvii.  9S  ;  Lord  Gzay's  own  writings  and 
works  mentioaed  in  the  tazUl         W.  0-b. 

GROSART,  ALEXANDERBALLOCII 
1827-1890),  author  and  editor,  was  bom  on 
8  June  1827  at  Stirling,  where  his  father, 
William  Orosart,  was  a  builder  and  con- 
tractor. His  mother  was  Mary  Balloch. 
He  was  educated  at  the  pariah  school  of 
Falkirk  and  privately.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-one  (November  1848)  he  enters  the 
university  of  Edinbu^h  with  the  view  of 
preparing  for  the  ministry.  Already  he  had 
acquired  a  taste  for  literary  and  antiquarian 
studies,  and,  althoufrh  he  failed  to  talce  any 
degree,  his  studies  lay  in  the  direction  of 
the  special  work  to  which  in  arter  life  his 
eneigies  were  devoted.  While  stilt  a  student 
he  published  an  edition  of  the  poems  of 
Robert  Feigu&son  (18€l),  He  entered  the 
theological  ball  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  in  1851,  and  after  the  usual  curri- 
culum was  licensed  by  tbo  presbytery  of 
Edinburgh  in  January  18o6,   Having  re- 
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enved  &  call  from  the  firit  con?rufstk>ti  of 
KinroM,  on  tho  shone  of  Lotm  Leven,  he 
vas  ordained  there  on  29  Oct.  following. 

ehtirch  was  la:^  and  inflnenttal.  He 
sooB  wona  reputation  ae  a  preacher,  and  at  the 
same  time  became  well  known  as  an  authcff 
of  religiotu  manoak  and  a  lituair  antiquary. 
In  January  1863  he  declined  a  call  to 
Woolwich,  bat  e&rly  in  1866  accepted  one 
from  the  newly  formed  congregation  of 
Princes  Park,  Liverpool.  On  4  March  186B 
he  was  translat«d  to  Mount  Street  Pree- 
h^rian  church,  Blackburn.  Shortly  after 
hie  induction  he  remored  with  the  majority 
of  the  oongre^tion  to  a  new  church  in 
Preston  New  Boad,  called  St.  Qeoi^'e 
church.  The  membersfaipof  this  church  was 
nearly  tripled  durinff  Grosart's  ministry. 
Tb»  IniUding,  which  had  cost  8,0002:  as  an 
initial  outlay,  was  freed  from  debt,  and  a  new 
drarch  was  started  in  the  Whalley  Saiue 
disbrict  of  Blaekbnm  in  1684.  Notwith- 
rtandiog  his  literary  occupations,  Gh«sart 
was  di%ent  and  sympathetic  in  the  per- 
formanoe  of  bis  pastoral  duties.  fSiiling 
health  compiled  him  to  resign  his  charge  at 
Blackburn  in  November  1 893.  He  retired  to 
Dublin,  where  he  died  on  16  March  1899,  and 
was  buried  in  Mount  Jerome  cemetery.  While 
in  Liverpool  he  married  Misa  McDowall, 
daughter  of  abuilderandcontractor  of  Dublin. 

Grosart's  claim  to  remembrance  rests  on 
his  reprints  of  rare  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean 
literature,  but  it  was  his  strong  interest  in 
ptfritan  theology  that  originaU^  led  him  to 
oeTOte  himself  to  tira  stn^  of  sixtewth  and 
seventeenth  centnry  poets  and  prose  writers, 
^e  writeTS,  whose  works  he  first  edited,  were 
the  puritan  divines  Richard  Sibbes  (1862-4) 
and  Thomas  Brooks  (1866-7),  together  with 
Herbert  Palmer's  '  Memorials  of  Godliness  * 
(1865J,  Michael  Bruce's  '  Poems/  with 
memoir  (186£),  and  Richard  Gilpin's  'De- 
monologia  Sacra' (1867).  A  bibliography  of 
Kicbard  Baxter's  writings  followed  in  1868. 
Hehadthen  already  foreshadowed  the  special 
bent  of  his  future  labours  in  two  pampolets, 
*  Lord  Bacon  not  the  Author  of  the  Christian 
Paradoxes*  (1865)  and  'Who  wrote  Britain's 
Ida  P '  (1869),  a  poem  previously  assipied  in 
mot  to  Edmuml  Spensw,  and  ascribed  by 
Cbosart  to  Fhineas  Fletcher.  After  1868 
ha  concentrated  his  energies  cm  the  rrissae, 
by  private  subscription,  of  secular  litera- 
ture. Between  1868  and  1876  he  printed 
privately  for  subscribers  a  series  of  thirty- 
nine  volumes,  which  he  entitled  the  Fuller 
Wcvthiee  Libran'.  The  series  included 
Thomas  Fuller's  'Poems  and  Translations  in 
Verse,'  the  works  in  prose  and  verse  of  Sir 
Daviee  (3  vols.),  Fulke  QreriUe,  Lord 


Brooke  (4  to1s.>,  Henry  Vaoriian  (4  vote.), 
Andrew  Marvell  (4  vols.),  aro  Oecnve  'Ber- 
bert  (8  vols.),  besides  the  poems  of  Itidiard 
Orashaw^  John  Donne,  Holwrt  Sonthwell, 
Sir  Fliilip  Sidney,  and  otters.  Th»  series 
was  oompleted  by  four  vulnmee  of  misod- 
laniee,  oontsfning  the  poems  of  many  less 
known  authon,  whose  published  work  was 
small  in  quantity  and  quite  fanaocessible. 

Before  the  Fuller  Worthies  Library  wM 
camjAntei  Qrosait  began  smother  series  of 
reprints,  in  1876,  under  the  title  of  '  Ooca- 
sional  Issues  of  Unique  and  very  Rare 
Bookn.'  All  the  volumes  of  the  *  Occasional 
Issues,'  which  numbered  thirty-eight,  the 
last  appearing  in  1881,  are  of  the  highest 
biblicwnipbicai  interest;  the?  hwlude  Robert 
Dover  s  'AnnaliaDubmtsia,  Robert  Chester's 
'Loveli  Vaityr*  (ui  editioB  which  he 
provided  for  the  New  Shahspere  Society), 
^Willohie  his  and  Gkriu's  *FoU- 

manteia.' 

A  third  series  of  reprints,  *  The  C%ertsc7 
Worthies  Library'  (1876-81),  was  in  four- 
teen volumes,  and  snpplied  reprints  of  the 
complete  works  of  Nicholas  Breton,  J6tai 
Davieeof  Hereford,  Joshua  Sylvester.Fyaneis 
Quarles,  Dr.  Joseph  Bpaamont,  Dr.  Henry 
More,  and  Abraham  Oowley.  A  fourth  aeries 
of  equal  interest  was  projected  in  1 881 ,  under 
the  title  of  the  *Huth  Library/  after  the 
name  of  the  great  book  collector,  Henry 
Huth  [q.  v.],  in  whose  library  original  copies 
of  the  volumes  whidt  it  was  Grosart's  inten- 
tion to  reprint  were  to  be  fbund.  The  Huth 
Lilnwy  oame  to  a  dose  in  1886  after  the  wsne 
of  the  worin  of  Robert  Greene  in  fifteen 
volumes,  nomas  Kashe  in  six  volames, 
Gabriel  Harvey  in  three  volumes,  and  TliomaB 
Dekker's  prose  tracts  in  five  volumes.  Pro- 
mised reprints  of  the  prose  works  i:^  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  with  the  works  of  Geoi^ 
Whetstone,  Henry  Chettle,  Anthony  Mun- 
day,  and  many  ampler  writers,  were  aban- 
doned. Meanwhile  Grrosart  embarked  in  two 
other  ventures  of  interest,  editions  of  the  eom- 

Slete  works  of  Samuel!  Daniel  and  of  ESdmnnd 
penser.  The  edition  of  Spenser  reached 
ten  volumes  (published  between  1880  and 
1888),  and  included  a  memoir  by  Grosart 
and  critical  essays  br  ^nffeun  Bowden, 
Profeesor  Palgrave,  and  other  well-knowit 
vrriters.  The  edition  of  the  works  of  Daniel 
reached  five  volumefl|  the  last  two  appearing 
as  late  as  1896. 

lii  addition  to  these  undertakings,  Qroeart 
was  responsible  for  the  printing  for  the  flrsfe 
time  from  the  original  manuscripts  of  the 
Towneley  Hall  MSS.  1897  (3  vols.).  Sir 
John  Eliot's  *  Works/  1879-8!J  (6  volsJ),  and 
the  '  Lismore  Papers'  of  Sir  lUchazd  Boyla^ 
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first  earl  of  Cork,  1886-8  (5  vols.)  For 
the  Chetham  SocietT  he  edited  the  Fanner 
MSS.  in  the  '  Chetham  Librarr/  1673 ;  for 
the  Roxbu^he  Club  the  complete  poems  of 
Bichard  BamGeld,  1876;  and  (or  the  Camden 
Sooiaty  'The  Voyage  to  Caaiz of  1625'  in 
1883.  He  also  Issued  a  complete  collection 
of  the  proee  works  of  Woraawrth,  1876, 
3  vols.  A  supplement  to  his  edition  of  the 
*  Works  of  Crashaw,'  consisted  of  hitherto 
nnpnnted  poems  which  he  discovered  in 
manuscript  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin  (1888),  and  he  prepared  some  small 
volumes  of  selections  from  the  works  of  Sid- 
ney, Ralegh,  and  others  in  a  series  which 
he  called  the  '  Elizabethan  Libran  *  (180f^ 
1899).  A  projected  life  of  Shakespeare's 
patron,  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  was  never 
mitten. 

All  Gnsart*8  editunu  of  old  authors  were 
piiTately  issued  in  very  limited  editions  to 
sniMcriwrs  at  high  prices,  and  the  hnsiness 
arrangements  were  conducted  by  himself. 
Hia  Mndwriting  was  peculiarly  small  and 
often  illegible.  He  spued  neither  tame  nor 
trouble  in  searching  for  rare  volumes  and  re- 
condite information,  and  in  the  course  of  his 
career  travelled  widely,  ransacking  the  chief 
Ebrarles  of  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and 
Rassia,  as  well  as  those  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland.  Ww  literary  style  was  defaced 
by  msnnerisme  and  affectations :  he  was,  as 
Tjt.  John  Brown  (author  of  '  Rab  and  fais 
Friends  *)  nsed  to  say, '  by  natara  quaint  and 
archaic;'  in  the  prefaces  and  notes  to  some 
sf  his  later  reprinta  his  qnemlousness, 
dogmertism,  and  tll-tempra  were  painfully 
oons^euons.  AH  his  literary  work  was 
marred  by  egoUam,  a  want  of  taste,  diffuse- 
^ress,  and  clamsy  arraotfement  of  his  mate- 
rialB.  Yet  hj  means  of  his  elaborate  series 
flf  reprints  m  Tudor  and  Jacobean  writers, 
whose  works  were  rare  and  almost  inao- 
eesmble,  he  coasmcuoualy  advanced  the 
thoroogh  study  of  English  titeraltuM.  { 

Ghosart  never  abandoned  the  writing  of , 
Aevotional  books  of  religion.    His  early  re-  1 
Itgious  publications  include '  SmarH  Sins '  and  j 
*Mi|;htyto8are,*1863i  'The  Lambs  aUSafe' 
*nd^ThaPri]ioeofLight,*1864;  and'Joinnig ! 
Ae  Ghureh,*  1866.    '  Heprasentative  Non-  , 
etmfomists,  with  the  Message  of  tlu^  Life- ' 
work  tot  To-di^,'  appeared  in  1879.  in  1868 
he  printed  fbr  private  <nrculatioB  a  small 
TcAurae  of  fiftem  hymns,  and  he  irftwr  wards  ' 
printed  many  new  yeaV  and  watoh-night  i 
nyttufe.  His  poems  and  hymns  were  ocJlected 
ift  'Songsitf  1^  Day  and  Night,  or  Three 
Centuries  of  Original  Hymns'  (;i890). 
-  Grosart  waa  also  a  voluminous  ooOtri- 
htitor  to  literaiy  Had  ^isol^ioal  periodicals. 


He  wrote  many  articles  for  the  *  Encyclo- 
ptedia  Britanmca'  (9th  edit.),  and  was  a 
frequent  contributor  to  '  He  Leisure  Hour,' , 
*  Sunday  at  Home,'  and  '  United  n«8bv- 
terian  Magazine.*  In  Aiunst  1877  the 
unrrerslty  of  Edinbm^rii  coniened  n^  him 
the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  The  nniveM^ 
of  St.  Andrews  rave  him  the  degree  of  D.IX 
He  was  also  a  fellow  of  the  Scottish  Society 
of  Antiquaries.  His  library  had  Ibw  exem- 
plars in  first-rate  condition,  hut  it  was  laiva 
and  well  selected,  and  valuable  from  the 
completeness  of  its  puritan  literature.  Many 
of  the  volumes  were  acquired  after  his  death 
^  the  Princeton  University  of  the  United 
^tes  and  by  the  British  Museum. 

[Notice  by  Min  Tonlmin  Smith  in  Jahrbnch 
der  deutschsn  Stukespenre-Gesenschaft,  Berlin, 
IfiOO ;  FroflpectQs  of  the  Hntb  Library,  1881  ; 
Jii1iAii*8  Dictionary  of  HjmDology;  pennnal 
knowledge.]  T.  B.  J. 

OBOSVEKOR,  HC0H  LUPUS,  first 
DOKB  or  WBBTHiinTBB{1835~ie09),  second 
son  and  eventual  heir  of  Ricftiard  Gbosvenor, 
second  marquis  of  Westminster  [q.  v.],  by 
Lady  Elizabeth  Mary  Leveson  Qow»,seo(md 
daughter  of  Oeo^  Granville,  first  duke  <^ 
Sutherland,  was  bomat  Eaton  Hall,  Chester, 
on  13  Oct.  1826.  He  waa  nephew  a£  Lord 
Robert  Orosveaor,  first  baron  Ebury  [q.  v. 
Suppl.]  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  v^ers 
he  matriculated  from  Ballifd  Collegs  on 
3  June  184S,  halag  than  known  aa  Viaeoant 
Belgrave.  Earl  Qroavenor,  as  he  waa  styled 
from  1845,  waa  retomad  to  parliameiiA  on 
38  July  1847  in  the  liheial  iatensat  fbr 
Chester,  which  constituency  he  continued  to 
npresent  mtil  his  acoesnon  to  the  peerage 
on  the  death  of  bag  father,  51  Oct.  1869. 
He  voted  steadily  with  his  party,  but  took 
no  prominent  part  in  debate  until  1666, 
when  he  united  with  the  Adullaniites  said 
oonservatives  in  of^naition  to  the  govern- 
ment on  the  franchiaa  question.  This  o<»li- 
tioB  waa  denounced  by  Bright  aa  a  '  dirty 
conspiracy,'  and  Grosvenor's  motion  to  post- 
pone the  seoond  reading  of  the  franchise 
bill  xadSX  the  entire  aelwme  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  vepreaentation  waa  heftne  paiv 
liament  waa  tre^ed  by  the  ffovwrnnenfe  aa 
tantanuwmt  to  a  TBSot^ion  of  want  v£  oon* 
fidence.  It  was,  however,  only  negatived 
by  the  narrow  majority  of  five  afiter  prcK 
longed  debate  in  an  nnnsaally  Aill  honae- 
(16  April),  and  a  subsequent  defeat  in  oom- 
mittee  sealed  the  fate  of  the  measure  and 
the  admtnifitracion.  The  scheme  of  reform 
subsequently  submitted  by  Diaraeli  waa 
aeoepted  by  Grosvenor  aa  a  basia  of  <Kb- 
emmMBf  and  tho  wandmenti  whisk  h* 
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mored  in  committee  had  no  influenca  on 
the  course  of  the  measure. 

Notwithstanding  his  somewhat  ambiguous 
course  in  this  CTisis,  Grosvenor  remained  an 
independent  liberal,  and  both  in  the  House 
of  Commons  and  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in 
which  he  took  his  seat  aa  third  marquis  of 
"Westminster,  in  succession  to  his  father,  on 
6  Maj  1870,  S*Te  a  steady  though  silent 
rapport  to  the  wst  Gladstone  admimstratioii, 
on  the  fall  of  which  he  was  created  Duke 
of  Westminster  (97  Feb.  1874).  He  also 
adhered  to  Gladsttme  throughout  the  pro- 
longed controversy  on  the  Eastern  question, 
and  held  the  office  of  master  of  the  horse 
during  Gladstone's  second  administration 
(1880  -6).  He  viewed,  however,  with  pro- 
foiind  misgiving  the  policy  adumbrated  in 
the  Midlothian  address  of  17  Sept.  1885, 
loined  with  Lords  Grey,  Selbome,  and  other 
liberal  peers  in  the  manifesto  of  dissent  pub- 
lished in  the  '  Times '  of  4  Nov.  following, 
and  pronounced  decisively  and  with  vehe- 
mence against  home  rule  in  a  speech  at 
Cheater  on  12  Jan.  1886.  Sympathy  with 
the  Annenians,  for  whose  relia  he  organised 
a  committee  at  GboBvenor  Houae,  brou^t 
bim  oBce  more  into  accord  with  Gladstone 
in  1896,  and  his  acceptance  of  Ae  chairman- 
ship of  the  Gladstone  memorial  committee, 
which  held  its  first  meeting  at  Grosvenor 
House  on  31  June  1898,  was  a  weighty 
testimony  to  the  splendour  of  the  services 
rendered  bj  the  deceased  statesman  to  his 
country. 

Westminster  was  created  E.G.  on  6  Dec. 
1870,  sworn  of  the  privy  council  on  28  April 
1880,  and  appointed  aide-de-camp  to  the 
queen  in  1 881 ,  and  lord-lieutenant  oi  Cheshire 
in  188S,  and  of  the  connty  of  London  in 
1888.  He  was  also  lord  high  steward  of 
Westminster,  hon.  colonel  of  the  Earl  of 
Ohester  yeomanrv  cavalry,  and  hon.  colonel 
of  the  13th  Middlesex  rifle  corps.  He  was 
a  considerate  landlord,  and  greatly  improved 
his  London  property  by  rebuilding.  He 
was  also  a  promoter  of  agricultural  and 
technical  educatktn,  a  judicious  dispenser  of 
eoclenastioal  patroni^,  and  a  munificent 
donor  to  the  church  and  charitable  institu- 
tions. He  made  Grosvenor  House  a  centre 
of  fuvreaching  philanthropic  effort.  He 
was  president  of  several  metropolitan  hos- 

fitals,  of  the  Gardeners'  Koyat  Beneficent 
nstitution,  of  the  Metropolitan  Drinking 
Footttun  and  Cattle  Trough  Association, 
and  of  die  United  Committee  for  the  Pre- 
vention ot  Demoralisation  of  Native  Races 
by  ih»  Liqow  Traffic. 

Amid  tfieae  serious  preoccupations  he,  like 
lua  firther  and  gmndfatheTi  cmtiTated  ataste 


for  art,  by  which  he  greatly  enriched  the 
noble  gallery  which  he  inherited,  and  in- 
dulged the  love  of  manly  sports  charac- 
teristic of  the  English  gentleman.  He  was 
a  good  shot,  a  fine  horseman,  and  an  excel- 
lent judge  of  horseflesh.  He  was  also  tlie 
most  successful  breeder  of  racehorses  of  his 
generation.  Succeeding  to  an  indifferent 
Btud,  he  Judiciously  laid  out  fourteen  thou- 
sand gmneas  in  the  purchase  from  Mr. 
James  Merry  of  the  magnificent  thorough- 
bred Doncaster,  who  signally  ezempltfied 
the  Horatian  adage,  'fortes  creanturfortibuB 
et  bonis.'  Doncaster  won  the  Derby  in 
1873;  Bend  Or,  a  colt  by  Doncaster,  won 
the  Derby  in  1880,  and  was  sire  of  Ormonde, 
winner  not  only  of  the  Derby  but  of  the 
Two  Thousand  Guineas  and  St.  Lcffer 
Stakes  in  1883.  Orme,  a  colt  by  Ormonde, 
unfortunately  poisoned  before  his  mettle 
could  be  tried  for  the  Two  Thousand 
Guineas  in  1892,  was  sire  of  Flying  Fox, 
who  won  the  Derby  and  the  St.  Leger,  Two 
Thousand  Guineas, Prince  of  Wales,  Jockey 
Club,  and  Eclipse  Stakes  in  1899.  The 
Duke's  filly  Shotover  also  went  the  Derby 
and  the  Two  Thousand  Guineas  Stakea  in 
1882. 

The  duke  died  on  22  Dec  1899  at  Lord 
Shaftesbury's  seat,  St.  Giles's,  Granbome, 
Dorset.  His  cromated  remains  were  interred 
on  28  Dec.  in  Eccleaton  churchyard,  near 
Eaton  Hall.  Two  portraits  of  him  are  at 
Grosvenor  House,  one  a  full-face  crayon 
drawing  done  by  George  Richmond  in  1856, 
and  the  other  a  side-face  portrait  in  oils, 
painted  by  H.  W.  in  1872;  at  Eaton  Hall 
IS  Millais's  portrait  of  die  dnke  in  hnnUng 
costume. 

Westminster  married  twice:  first,  on 
28  April  1852,  Lady  Constance  Gertrude 
Sutberland-Leveson-Gower,  fifth  daoriUer  <tf 
G^rge  Granville,  second  duke  of  Suthei^ 
land ;  secondly,  on  29  July  1882,  the  Hon. 
Catherine  Caroline  Cavendish,  youngest 
danghter  of  William,  second  loid  Chesham. 
He  had  issue  by  his  first  wife  seven  sonsand 
four  dauf^tera ;  by  his  second  wife  two  sons 
and  two  daughters.  His  eldest  son,  Victor 
Alexander,  earl  Grosvenor,  who  was  Ixnni 
28  April  1853,  died  in  his  fadier's  lifetime 
on  22  Jan.  1884 ;  leaving  by  his  wife,  Sibell 
Mary,  dau^ter  of  Richard  Geoi^  Lumley, 
second  earl  of  Scarborough,  two  daughters 
and  a  son,  Hugh  Richard  Arthur,  who  suc- 
ceeded his  grandfather  as  second  duke  of 
Westminster ;  the  countess  Grosvenor  mar- 
ried, secondly,the  Right  Hon.  GecH^  Wynd- 
bam,  M.P. 

[Foatflt^s  Alnmni  Oxen. ;  Burke's  FMraga, 
1899 ;  OOcisl  Lists  at  UeBdwza  of  Pariiamot; 
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Hsnatttfi  Furl.  Deb.  3fd  ter.  dxxxii.  1162, 
clxxxri.  1879 ;  Lorda'  Jonn.  cii.  198 ;  Malmes- 
bnjry's  Uemoin  of  ui  ex-Miaister,  ii.  349 ; 
Solbome's  Memoriftls,  Feraoniil  ai>d  Political, 
ii.  181, 191 ;  Timed,  14  Jhii.  1886,  6  Dec.  1890, 
13  and  17  June,  14  hlcI  17  Sapt.  1895,  25  July 
and  8  Oct.  1898,  18  Jnljr  and  23  Dee.  1809; 
Ana.  Reg.  1899,  it.  181;  Hnj^n'a  Book  of 
Dignities,  ed.  Oekerbj;  Aoyal  Gaide  to  the 
London  Obarities,  pp.  828,  388,  369.1 

J.  M.  B. 

GBOSVENOB,  LobD  ROBERT,  firet 
Baboit  Ebobt  (1801-1803),  bom  at  Mill- 
bank  HouseilVestminster,  on  24  April  1801, 
was  third  son  of  Robert  Grosvenor,  first 
Muquis  of  WeatmuiBter  [q.T.],  and  his  wife 
Eleanor,  daughter,  and  subeequentlj  sole 
heiress,  of  Thomas  Barton,  earl  of  Wilton. 
His  elder  brothers  were  Richard  Grosrenor, 
second  Marquis  of  Westminster  [q.  v.],  and 
Thomas  Grosrenor,  second  Earl  of  Wilton. 
Hugh  Lupus  Grosvenor,  first  Duke  of  West- 
minster [q.  T.  Suppl.],  was  his  nephew.  The 
future  Baron  Ebury,  who  was  styled  the  Hon. 
Robert  Grosvenor  from  1801  to  1831,  and 
Lord  Robert  Gro3venor  from  1831,  when  his 
&ther  became  marquis,  was  educated  at 
Westminster  School,  where  he  was  admitted 
on  18  Jane  1610 ;  he  left  on  18  April  1816, 
and  on  9  Deo.  1818  matriculated  from  Christ 
Church,  Oxford.  HegmduatedB.A.inl831, 
and  on  7  Juhr  in  the  same  year  was  admitted 
student  of  Juncoln'a  Jaiu  In  April  of  the 
followiug  year  he  was  returned  to  parliament 
as  member  for  Shaftesbury,  and  m  1826  he 
was  elected  for  Chester,  wluch  be  ccmtiuued 
to  represent  through  seven  parliaments  unUl 
1847. 

In  1830  Grosvenor  visited  the  northern 
states  of  Africa,  publishing  on  his  return 
'  Extracts  Irom  the  Journal  of  Lord  Robert 
Grosvenor :  being  an  account  of  his  visit  to 
tiie  Barbery  Regmcies  in  the  Spring  of  18S0' 
(Chester,  1831, 8vo).  On  the  accession  of 
the  whin  to  power  ml830he  was  appointed 
comptroller  <»  the  household,  and  sworn  of 
the  privy  counml  on  1  Dec.  He  held  this 
nppomtment  until  1834,  and  after  Lord  John 
Kussell's  return  to  power  in  1846  Grosvenor 
was  for  a  few  months  treasurer  of  the  house- 
hold. From  1847  to  1867  he  sat  in  parlia- 
ment for  Middlesex,  but  took  little  part  in 
party  politics,  and  on  15  Sept.  ]So7  was 
rmaed  to  the  peerage,  on  Palmereton's  recom- 
mendation, as  Baron  Ebury  of  Ebuiy  Manor, 
Middlesex.  In  1852  he  published  anony- 
mously '  Leaves  from  my  Journal  during  the 
Summer  of  1851 ;  by  a  Member  of  the  late 
Parliament '  (London,  8vo). 

Eburr  now  devoted  himself  mainly  to  the 
cause  01  proteetanlism  in  the  church  of  Eng- 


land. He  viewed  with  alarm  Uie  develop* 
ment  of  high-chnroh  views  and  ritualirtic 
practices,  and  the  remainder  of  his  life  was 
spent  in  oideavours  to  enforce  old  laws  and 
enact  new  ones  for  their  sap]p«e«don.  To  hi* 
initiative  was  due  'the  omission  from  the 
prayer-book  of  the  state  services  for  King 
Charles  the  martyr,  for  th»  restoration  m 
Charles  II,  and  for  Guy  Fawkee's  day ;  the 
relaxation  of  the  terms  of  clerical  subscrip- 
tion; the  adoption  of  an  alternative  burial 
office  and  a  new  lectionary '  (Buoa,  Lord 
Mwrv  a»  a  Church  S^rmer.f.  S),  all  of 
whiim  were  effbcted  during  jUird  Derby's 
administration  in  1868-8.  During  Uiat  year 
be  founded  and  became  president  of  the 
society  for  the  'revision  of  the  prayer-book/ 
which  in  1874  produced  and  published  a  re- 
vised prayer-book.  Ebury  frequently  advo- 
cated in  tlie  House  of  Lor^e,  where  bis  chief 
opponent  was  Samuel  Wilberforce,  the  ap- 
pointment a  royal  commission  for  tlxia 
purpose.  In  1862  he  introduced  a  bill  for 
the  amendment  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity, 
and  in  1879  another  for  the  amendment  of 
the  prayer-book.  These  eObrCs  proved  un- 
availing, and  in  1869  Ebury  retired  from  the 
presidency  of  the  Prayer-book  Revision  So- 
ciety. 

Ebury  also  associated  himadf  wiUi 
Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  seventh  Eail  of 
Shaftesbury  [q.  v.],  in  deman^ng  further 
limitation  of  the  hours  of  work  in  factories, 
and  in  1854  he  carried  a  bill  for  'the  pro- 
vision, regulation,  and  maintenance  of 
county  industrial  schools  in  Middlesex '(Hoi>- 
DEB,  L{fe  and  Work  of  the  Seventh  £arl  of 
Sht^fteebury,  ii.  431).  In  politics  Ebury  was 
an  advanced  whig,  and  in  1861  he  presided  at 
a  banquet  to  Garibaldi  duriug  the  letter's 
visit  to  England.  Later  on  Ebury  was  a 
liberal  unionist,  and  he  voted  against  Glad- 
stone's home  rule  bill  in  September  1808, 
being  by  many  ^eors  the  oldest  peer  to  take 
part  in  the  division.  He  died  at  bis  town 
house,  35  Park  Street,  on  18  Nov.  foUowing, 
and  was  buried  on  the  22nd  at  Northwood, 
near  Rickmansworth,  the  church  of  which 
had  been  erected  almost  entirely  at  his  ex- 
pense. Portraits  of  Ebury  are  prefixed  to 
the  'Leaves  from  my  Journal'  (1852)  and 
to  Bligh's  'Lord  Ebury  as  a  Church  Re- 
former' (1891').  He  married,  on  17  May 
1831,  Charlotte  Arbuthnot  (1808-1891), 
eldest  daughter  of  Henry  Wellesley,  baron 
Cowley  [q.  v.],  by  whom  he  had  issue  five 
sons  and  two  daughters.  The  eldest  son, 
Robert  Wellesley  Grosvenor  (4.  1834),  suc- 
ceeded as  second  Baron  Ebury ;  the  second 
son,  Thomas  George  (1842-1886),  was  secre- 
tary of  legation  at  Peking  from  1879  to  188S, 
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i^md  d'affainB  in  1S88,  and  Beetetarjr  of 
IteiKUon  at  St.  Fetenbuw  in  1885-0. 

Beridea  th*  woriw  already  mentionod, 
Blnin^  puUisbed  aeveral  pamphlets  and 
speedoea  adrooating  liturgical  refonn;  his 
^leech  on  the  reTieion  of  the  Uture^,  de- 
livered in  the  House  of  Lords  on  6  May 
1868,  was  published  in  that  year,  and  reached 
a  ftyarth  edition  in  1800.  In  1861  he  pub- 
lished *The  only  Compromise  poMlWe  in 
t^ard  to  Church  Rates*  (2nd  edit,  same 
year)  ;  in  1880  '  Auricular  Confession;'  and 
in  1888  '  Laity  and  Church  Reform,*  re- 
printed from  the  'Times.'   Other  letters  and 

rches  on  similar  aubiects  are  collected  in 
Hon.  and  Rev.  13.  V.  Bliffh's  *Lord 
Bbury  as  a  Church  Reformer  (London, 
1891,  8to). 

[Bligh's  Lord  Ebnry,  1891;  Ebory's  Works 
in  Brit.  Mns.  Library ;  Barker  and  Stenniog's 
Westm.  Sch.  Bs^. ;  Foster's  Alumni  Oxon.  1716- 
1886;  Off.  Return  Members  of  Pari. ;  Hansard's 
Pari.  Debates;  Linoola's  Inn  Becords,  ii.  92; 
A.  H.  Olough'a  Mem.  i.  106;  Liddon's  Life  of 
Pnsey;  R.  (r.  Wilberforce's  Life  of  8amnel 
Wilberforce ;  Davidson  and  Beahau's  Life  of 
Tiik;  Uowbray's  Sevwity  Years  at  Westmin- 
ster, p.  1S7:  Timsa,  20  and  S3  Nor.  18M; 
GnaTcTian.  1898.  ii.  1809 ;  Bnrke's,  Fortw's.  and 
O.  E.  C[oka7ne]'a  Peerages.]  A.  F.  P. 

GROVE,  Sib  GEORGE  0820-1900), 
TTiiter  on  music  and  first  director  of  the 
RotsI  College  of  Music,  bom  on  13  Aug. 
1820  at  Clapham,  in  a  house  which  is  now- 
occupied  by  the  ute  of  Wandsworth  Road 
railway  etation,  was  the  son  of  Thomas 
Grove  of  Charing  Cross  and  Fbnn,  Buck- 
inghamshire. He  went  to  a  school  on 
Clapham  Common,  kept  by  a  Mr.  Elwell, 
where  he  had  as  one  of  bis  schoolfellows 
OeoTgB  Graaville  Bradley,  afterwards  dean 
of  Westminster,  whose  sister  he  'subse- 
qnently  married.  He  next  entered  Stock- 
well  (afterwards  Clapham)  grammar  school, 
then  under  ChMles  Pritchard  [q.  t.],  the 
astronomer.  After  finally  leaving  school  he 
Was  articled  for  three  years  to  Alexander 
Gordon  to  team  the  profession  of  a  civil 
engineer.  At  the  end  of  his  articles  he  went 
to  Glasgow  for  two  years,  where,  in  the  fac- 
tory of  Robert  Napier  (1791-1876)  [q.  v.l 
he  gained  further  experience  in  the  practical 
part  of  his  nrofession.  He  was  admitted  a 
ibember  of  tne  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers 
on  26  Feb.  1839.  When  his  old  master 
(Gordon)  received  an  order  to  erect  an  iron 
lighthouse  at  Morant  Point,  on  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  island  of  Jamaica — the  first 
eVer  put  up — Grove  was  despatched  to  super- 
intend its  erection.  An  iron  plate  at  the 
|bot  of  the  lighthouse,  first  permanently 


lighted  on  1  Nor.  18^,  recM»da  Ocove^ 
name  aa  Ae  vtiAmt.  Scucely  had  he 
retoraed  to  London  before  Gordon  again 
sent  bim  off  to  Bermuda,  where  the  govern- 
ment were  about  to  build  a  lighthouse  on 
GKbbs'  Hill,  of  whicb  a  sketch  appeared  in 
the  *  niustrated  London  News '  of  20  April 
1344,  and  which  was  first  lighted  on  1  May 
1846.  Upon  his  return  from  Bermuda 
Grove  entered  the  office  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Wild, 
one  of  Robert  Stephen8on*s  chief  assistants, 
who  sent  him  to  Chester  to  look  after  the 
erection  of  the  'general  station'  there. 
From  Chester  he  was  transferred  to  Bangor, 
where  he  served  under  Edwin  Clark,  Ste- 
phenson's resident  engineer,  at  the  Britannia 
bridge  [see  under  Cubk,  Laiocbb,  SnppL] 
An  aeoount  of  l^e  first  floating  of  the  tubes  is 
recorded  in  th«  'Spectator*  of  23  June  18M, 
which  is  mteresting  as  being  GTDve*8  first 
appearance  in  print. 

Engineering  was,  however,  aooa  to  be 
abandoned.  In  1849  Qrove  became  secretary 
to  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  shortly  afterward 
he  accepted  a  similar  post  at  the  Crystal  Pa- 
lace, Sydenham,  where  the  Great  Exhibition 
building  of  1861  was  re-erected,  and  opened 
by  Queen  Victoria  10  June  1864.  J^'or  a 
period  of  twenty  years  he  rendered  invalu- 
able service  to  tne  Crvstal  Palace,  especially 
in  regard  to  the  development  of  the  musio 
there,  whicb  subsequently  attained  worid- 
wide  fame  under  the  nurturing  inflnence 
and  enthusiastio  sway  of  Qrove  and  August 
Manns,  the  musical  director  of  the  palace, 
comointlv.  The  daily  and  weekly  orches- 
tral performances  at  Sydenham  prompted 
those  adnurable  analytical  notices  of  musical 
compositions  with  which  the  name  of  Ge6rro 
Grove  was  so  long  and  is  so  fkrourabiy 
associated.  He  had  always  shown  a  great 
fondness  for  music,  but  had  never  received 
my  technical  training  in  the  art.  Entirely 
self-taught,  his  knowledge  was  acquired 
solely  by '  picking  up '  information.  '  I  wish 
it  to  be  distinctly  understood,' he  said, 'that 
I  have  always  been  a  mere  amateur  in  music 
I  wrote  about  the  symphonies  and  concertos 
because  I  wished  to  try  to  make  them  clear 
to  myself  and  to  discover  the  secret  of  the 
things  that  charmed  me  bo;  and  team  tSbat 
sprang  a  wish  to  make  other  amateun  see  it 
in  the  same  way.*  The  first  analytical  pro- 

Sramme  compiled  by  Grove  was  that  of 
rystal  Palace  concert  on  26  J'an.  1866 
to  celebrate  the  centenary  of  the  birth  of 
Mozart.  Week  by  week  during  the  concert 
season  for  forty  years  Grove  continued  to 
write  those  analyses,  which  have  been  re- 
printed over  and  over  again,  not  only  at  the 
Crystal  FalacQ  bat  in  many  concert  pro* 
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grftmniMlii  London  and  elaewherei  incHuduig 
Americft.  Tha  ooat  important  of  these  in- 
teresUng  notteee  -vere  piibliehed  in  a  Tolttme 
in  l884f  ani  after  hmng  aa^Ufied  knA  ear^ 
fiilly  rerieea,  ven  reisAiea  fcs  *  Beethoren 
and  Uft  Nine  Symphoniee'  in  1806.  At  the 
tialace,  in  cooperation  wTth  Angust  Hanns, 
wore  did  much  to  make  the  music  of  Schn- 
bert— «ne  of  his  special  ferourites— -knowii. 
In  the  autumn  of  1867  he,  in  company  with 
Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  [g.  v.  Supp!.],  paid  a 
memorable  visit  to  Vienna,  where  they 
were  saccessful  in  unearthing  Schnbert% 
'Rosamunde'  music,  which  had  beenneg^ 
lected  for  more  than  forty  years.  A  full 
account  of  this  discovery  is  related  by  Grove 
in  the  Appendix  to  the  English  transIatiDn 
of  Kreiaele's  •  Lifb  of  Schubert '  (186»).  At 
the  end  of  187S  he  resigned  the  pc»t  of  secre- 
tary to  tite  Orystal  Palace  Company  (though 
he  still  retained  connection  with  the  bnilding 
Whicb  owed  BO  mndl  to  Uim  by  being  made 
a  dhector)f  nnon  the  acceptance  of  an  offer 
from  HeevB.  Haemillan,  the  pnblishers,  to 
fttt  imwrtant  posiUon  on  their  editorial  staff. 
He  eatted  '  Macmillan^s  Ma^^ine '  for  some 
years,  and  wrote  for  MacmiUan's  series  of 
'History  Primers'  a  primer  of  geopraphy 
(1876),  which  has  been  translated  into  fVench 
uidTtalian. 

The  great  work  of  his  life — a  work  which 
will  carry  his  name  down  to  posterity — waa 
the  'Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians.* 
The  wospectua,  dated  'March  1S74,'  stated 
that  Uie  work  was  not  to  exceed  Afovolumes 
tf  some  600  peges;  it  oltimstely  attained  to 
four  Tolnmee  and  an  exhaustive  index, 
totalling  together  3,313  pages.  The  first 
mlnme  appeared  in  1878,  and  the  fourth  in 
1880 ;  an  index  volume  was  issued  in  1800. 
Grove  was  not  only  the  firojector  and  editor 
of  the  'Dictionary/ but,  m  addition  to  many 
otherarticles,  he  contributed  three  important 
mon(^p:apbs  onBeetboven,  Mendelssohn,  and 
Schnbert-— his  ftivourite  trio  of  composers— 
which  are  models  of  biographical  literature. 
He  made  two  special  journey  to  Germany 
to  obtain  materials  fOr  his  Mendelssohn 
article,  aftd  more  than  two  to  Vienna  for  his 
mottosraphs  on  Beethoven  and  Schubert. 

In  18wi  he  took  a  very  activepart  in  the 
movement,  initiated  by  King  Edward  VII 
when  prince  of  Wales,  for  the  formation  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Mn^e  at  B^ensington, 
tad  waa  appointed  the  flzat  director  of  that 
iturtjtntion.  For  eleven  years  he  threw  all 
his  ener^ee  into  the  work  of  organising  and 
getting  mto  working  order  that  great  mudo 
school.  He  resigned  the  office  of  director  at 
Christmas  1804,  when  be  was  soeeeedMl  "by 
fMfesaor  Sir  C.  Hubert  H.  Fany. 


Grove's  interests  in  life  were  very  varied. 
In  his  earfieet  days  he  had  been  instilled  with 
a  knowle^  of  ute  Bible,  much  of  which  he 
knew  W  heart.  Fired  by  a  remark  made  by 
James  Fergusson  (1808-1886)  [q.  v.;^  authcfr 
of  'The  Handbook  of  Atchiteeture,'  that 
there  was  no  full  concordance  of  the  proper 
names  in  the  Bible,  Grove  eet  to  work,  and 
with  the  Md  of  his  wife  made  a  complete  index 
of  everv  occurrence  of  eveiyproper  name  ih 
the  Old  l^estament,  New  Testament,  and 
Apocry^a,  with  their  equivalents  in  He- 
brew, LXX,  Greek  and  Vulgate  Latin.  Thi4 
was  in  16d3-4.  His  next  Bible  study  was 
a  step  in  a  similar  direction.  Tn  1864  hQ 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Arthur  Penrhyn 
Stanley  (afterwards  dean  of  Westminster) 
[q.  v.],  who  became  his  lifolong  friend  and 
vrho  appointed  Grove  his  Uteraiy  execntor. 
Stanley  (then  canon  of  Omterboir)  was  at 
the  time  engaged  on  the  appendix  to  hi* 
'  Sinai  and  Fidestine,'  the  flnt  step  in  the 
topography  of  the  Bible,  with  tbb  result  that 
it  engendered  a  strong  desire  in  Grove  to 
visit  the  Holy  Land.  He  paid  two  visits  to 
Palestine— in  1850  and  1ml — ^the  outcome 
of  these  journeys  being  the  formation  in 
1866  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  of 
which  Grove  was  virtually  the  founder  and 
institator.  He  became  hon,  secretary  to  the 
fund  and  laboured  incessantly  on  its  behalC 
A  further  contribution  to  biblical  literature 
was  the  editorial  assistance  he  rendered  to 
(Sir)  William  Smith  (1818-1808)  [q.  v.]  in 
the  preparation  of  his  '  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible.'  In  addition  to  writing  about  a  thou- 
sand pages  of  the  bool^  he  rewrote  some  of 
the  articles  hut  retained  tiie  hutiala  of  the 
or^final  writers.  He  also  ftamidied  in- 
dex to  Clark's  'BibleAtlas'(1868),  in  which 
the  places  are  recorded  in  EingUsh  and  He- 
brew, followed  by  the  texts  in  which  the 
names  of  the  places  occur. 

The  mental  and  physical  activity  of  Sir 
Georffe  Grove  was  quite  remarkable.  He 
translated  Guizot's  *  Etudes  sur  les  Beaux- 
Arts  '  (1863),  and  contributed  a  sketch, 'Nab- 
loofl  and  the  Samaritans,'  to  Sir  Francis 
Galton's  'South  Africa'  (1863).  He  copr 
tributed  prefaces  to  Otto  Jahn's  'Life  of 
Mozart,'  Hensel's  '  Mendelssohn  Family, 
W.  S.  Rockatro's '  Life  of  Handei;  *  A  Short 
History  of  Cheap  Huaie,  as  exempliBed  in 
the  B(«ords  of  the  House  of  Novello,  Ewer, 
&  Co./  *  The  Early  Letters  of  Schumann,' 
and  to  Hr.  F.  O.  Edwards'a  'Hutoty  of 
Mendelssohn's  (^torio  "  Elijah." '  He  waa 
also  a  frequent  contributor  to  periodical 
literature. 

Grove  was  the  recipient,  on  19  July  1880. 
of  a  gratifying  testimonial — a  tbousaoa 
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goinets  and  a  gold  chronometer — ^presented 
to  him  hj  the  Archhishop  of  Conterburr  on 
behalf  of  the  Bubacrifaers.  He  was  Imighted 
on  ^  May  1883,  and  on  26  Ma^  1894  was 
made  a  companion  of  the  Bath.  AU'red  Ernest, 
duke  of  Saxft-Coburg  and  Gobha[q.T.  Snppl.  J, 
dectnated  him  with  the  crose  of  the  Order  of 
Merit,  and  he  received  the  honoiary  degrees 
of  D.C.L.  Durham  and  LL.D.  Glasgow  Uni- 
Tersities.  Upon  bis  retirement  from  the 
directorship  of  the  Rojal  College  of  Music  in 
1894  he  stul  continued  to  take  a  warm  and 
aotive  interest  in  mtisic  and  muueians.  He 
ms  an  exceedingly  kind-hearted  man,  and 
took  a  special  delight  in  giving  a  helping 
hand  to  young  men.  A  gnat  letter  wnter, 
his  communications  were  ehacteteristical^ 
reflective  of  his  mercorial  temperament,  wiw 
knowledge,  boundless  ene^^,  and  yet  not 
without  a  touch  of  humour  m  forms  of  ex- 
pression. For  the  last  two  years  of  his  life 
he  suffered  from  paralysis,  which  death  re- 
lieved at  his  wooden  house  at  Ixiwer 
Sydenham,  on  28  May  1900,  His  remains 
are  interred  in  Ladywell  cemetery,  Lewis- 
bam.  Grove's  pupils  at  the  Koyu  College 
of  Music  presented  him  with  a  bust  by  iir, 
Alfired  Gilbert,  R.A. ;  and  the  teaching  staff 
with  his  portrait  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Furse.  Other 

firtraits  of  him  were  painted  by  Henry 
hilips,  Mr.  H.  A.  Olivier,  and  Mr.  Felix 
Moaoneles.  A  Oeorae  Grove  memorial 
nholarship  has  been  founded  at  the  Royal 
Coll^  of  Music. 

Grove  married,  in  1851,  Harriet,  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  Charles  Bradley  [q.  v.],  who  aur* 
Tired  him. 

Piife  and  Lettan  1^  C.  L.  Oravfls,  1903; 
Musical  Times,  October  1897,  ooBtatniag  a  bio- 
graphieal  sketch  by  the  pressot  writer,  iDfontt&' 
tion-for  which  was  verbally  supplied  by  Qiove, 
and  Musical  Tinas,  July  1900 ;  Musical  World, 
24  and  81  July  1880.]  F.  Q.  B. 

GROVE,  Sib  WILLIAM  ROBERT 
(1811-1896),  manof  soienoe  and  jud^,  only 
son  of  John  Orov^  magistrate  and  deputv- 
lieutenant  for  Glamoi^anshbre,  1^  bia  wffe 
Anne,  bom  Bevan,  was  bom  at  Nausea  on 
11  JiUy  1811.  He  was  educated  under  pri- 
vate tutors,  and  at  the  university  of  Oxfoid, 
where  he  matriculated  from  Brasenose  Col- 
lege on  6  Feb.  1829,  graduated  B.A.  in  1832, 

Jroceeded  M.A.  in  1835,  and  was  created 
I.C.L.  in  1876.  He  received  the  decree  of 
LLJ).  from  the  university  of  Cambridge  in 
1879.  On  11  Nov.  1881  he  was  admitted 
student  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  was  there 
called  to  the  bar  on  23  Nov.  1835.  His 

Erofessional  course  was  retarded  by  ill- 
eolth,  and  the  respite  thus  gained  enabled 


him  to  follow  his  natural  bent  towards 
scientific  investimtion.  In  1836  he  became 
a  member  of  the  Royal  Institution,  of  which 
in  1844  be  was  elected  vice-president.  The 
invention  in  1839  of  a  gas  voltaic  battery, 
since  known  as  the  Grove  battery,  brought 
him  into  notice,  and  on  26  Nov.  1840  he 
was  elected  F.R.S.  In  the  same  year  he 
was  appointed  to  the  chur  of  experimental 
philosophy  in  the  London  Institution,  which 
ne  retamed  until  1847.  He  w>ved  an  un- 
usually active  member  of  the  Royal  Society^ 
both  by  his  contributions  to  its  <  Transac- 
tions,' and  by  the  leading  part  which  he  took 
in  its  leoonstitutdon  in  1847,  in  which  year 
he  was  awarded  the  royal  medal  fbr  his 
mper  *  On  the  Gas  Voltaic  Battery '  (Phil. 
Trans.  19  June  1845),  and  his  Bakerian 
lecture  '  On  certain  Fhenomena  of  Voltaic 
Ignition  and  the  Decomposition  of  Water 
into  its  Constituent  Gases  by  Heat'  (ti^. 
19  Nov.  1846).  This  tribute,  however,  did 
but  crown  a  reputation  already  European. 
A  professorial  lecture  *0n  the  Progress  of 
Science  since  the  Foundation  of  the  London 
Institution,*  delivered  in  January  1842,  and 
printed  for  private  circulation,  contained  the 
germ  of  the  grand  generalisation  which,  as 
developed  in  a  subsequent  course  of  lectures 
published  in  1846  under  the  title '  The  C(n>- 
relation  of  Physical  Forces '  (Ixnidon,  8vo), 
reduced  the  apparent  plurality  of  foicet  to 
virtual  unity  by  demonstrating  their  mutual 
convertibilityv  thus  anticipating  by  a  ^ ear 
the  essay  of  Hebnholtz  on  the  same  subject. 
The  'Correlation  of  Physical  Forces'  has 

{tossed  through  six  editions  and  been  trans- 
ated  into  French  (1856).  The  sixth  Eng. 
lish  edition  (1874)  gathers  together  the  more 
important  of  Grove's  minor  contributions 
to  science,  including  in  particular  the  Bake- 
rian lecture,  a  paper'  On  the  Electro-chemi- 
cal Polarity  of  Gases,*  read  before  the  Royal 
Society  on  1  April  1852,  another '  On  the 
StriiB  seen  in  the  Electrical  Dischai^e  in 
Vacuo,'  reprinted  from  the  'Philosophical 
Magazine'  for  July  1855,  and  an  address  on 
*  Continuitj|,'  deliveved  by  him  as  ntendent 
of  the  British  Association  in  1666.  Other 
papers  by  Grove  will  be  found  in  'Notices 
of  the  Iroceedings  of  the  Meetings  of  the 
Members  of  the  Royal  Institution,'  vols, 
i-xii. 

Grove's  scientific  eminence  brought  him 
briefs  in  patent  cases,  and,  as  his  health  im- 
proved, he  threw  hia  main  energies  into  his 
practice.  He  took  silk  in  1858,  and  for  some 
years  had  a  lead  on  the  South  Wales  and 
Chester  circuits.  In  1856  he  appeared  foe 
the  defence  in  the  great  Kugeley  murder  case 
[see  F&LUEB,  William,  1824-1856].  U« 
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tru  a' member  of  the  royal  eommiasion  «^ 

pointed  on  1  Sept.  1864  to  inquire  into  tne 
law  (rf  patenta.  On  the  tranuerence  of  Sir 
Bobeit  Collier  fq.  t.}  from  the  conrt  of  com- 
mon pleaa  to  the  judicial  committee  of  the 
privy  council,  Grove  was  appointed  to  the 
Tacant  iudffeahip,  invested  with  the  c<nf 
(30  Nov.  1871),  and  knighted  (27  Feb.  1872 
The  consolidation  of  the  courts  effected  by  the 
Judicature  Acts  of  187S  and  1676  gave  him 
the  status  of  justice  of  the  high  court,  and 
the  order  in  council  of  16  Dec.  1880  trans- 
ferred him  to  the  queen's  bench  division. 
He  proved  an  efficient  judge,  but,  as  he  was 
not  specially  asswned  to  the  hearing  of  patent 
casei^  it  may  be  wrabted  whether  hia  eerrieea 
to  snitors  were  such  aa  to  compensate  for  his 
withdrawalfiromacientifle  investigation.  He 
retired  from  the  bench  in  September  1887, 
and  was  sworn  of  the  privy  council  (38  Nov.) 
On  his  release  from  official  duty,  Grove  re- 
turned to  his  scientific  studies  with  unabated 
zest  (cf.  his  interesting  lecture  *  On  Anta- 

r'sm ;  or,  the  Conflict  of  the  various  Forces 
which  the  Equilibrium  of  Nature  is 
lufuntained,'  deUvered  on  20  Feb.  1888  at 
theRoyal  Institution;  Proceedings,  vol.  xii.) 
He  was,  however,  no  exception  to  the  rule 
that  a  philoeoph^s  best  work  is  done  com- 
paratively early.  He  died,  after  a  slow  de- 
elitte,  at  his  residence,  116  Harley  Street, 
Lonoon,  (m  1  Aug.  1896. 

Grove  married,  on  37  Hay  1887,  Emma 
Maria  {d.  1879),  daiwhter  oS  John  Diston 
Powles  of  Sammit  House,  Middlesex,  by 
whom  he  left  issue ;  a  daughter  married  Wil- 
liam Edward  Hall  [q.v.  Siippl.] 

Grove  was  an  original  member  of  the 
Chemical  Society,  a  member  of  the  Acca- 
demia  dei  Uncei  of  RomOj  and  a  knight  of 
the  Brazilian  order  of  the  Rose. 

[Foster's  Alumni  Oxon.  1714~18S6.  and  Men 
at  the  Bar ;  Lincoln's  Inn  Becords ;  List  of  the 
Boyal  See.  1842 ;  List  of  Members  of  the  Boyal 
Institntion,  1856:  Phil.  Trans.  1847;  Memoirs 
of  the  Chemical  8oci«ty,  vol.  i.  ad  fio. ;  Joum. 
of  the  Chemical  Sosietj,  xvi.  S6S;  Weld's 
HUtory  of  the  Royal  Society,  p.  67fi ;  Pari. 
PMmw  <H.C.),  18S4,  c.  3419;  Burke's  Peerage, 
1895;  Men  of  the  Time,  1881;  Hen  and 
Woman  of  the  Time,  1891 ;  Pamp  Court,  May 
188fi ;  Times,  8  Aog.  1896  ;  Atheneeam,  8  Aug. 
1896  ;  Naton,  27  Aag.  1896;  Ann.  B^.  1896, 
ii.  170;  Lav  Times,  8  Anf.  1896;  I«v  Joum. 
\i  Aofc-  1896 ;  Solidtor^s  Jonm.  8  Aog.  1896 ; 
BriU  Mas.  Cat.]  J.  M.  R. 

GROVER,  JOHN  WILLIAM  (1836- 
1892),  civil  enginee^  bom  on  20  April  18S6, 
was  the  only  son  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Mont- 
ague Grover  of  Boveney  Court,  Bumham, 
BueUns^iamshire,  and  rector  of  Hitcfaam, 


Badkittghamshire.  HewaaedueatedatMwI- 

borough  Collwa  and  in  Germany,  and  then 
became  a  pupil  of  Sir  Gliarlea  Fox  [q.  v.] ; 
at  the  dose  of  his  pujulage  he  anterra  the 
employ  of  Sir  J<An  Fomer  [q.  t.  Sup|^], 
and  was  engaged  in  carrring  out  preliminary 
surveys  for  railwaya  in  Porti^l  and  ^pain. 
He  was  next  appointed  a  draughtsman  in 
the  office  of  works  of  the  science  and  art 
department,  and  eventually  became  head 
of  the  engineering  and  constructive  branch. 
Among  the  works  superintended  by  him 
while  he  held  this  post  were  the  north  and 
south  courts  of  the  South  Kensington  Mn- 
aanm,  and  the  eonservatory  of  the  B^al 
Hortieultanl  Sodety, 

In  Januuy  1863  Grorar  set  up  in  hnn- 
nees  as  a  eonsnltinff  engineer  at  Westmin- 
ster, and  during  the  next  elevrai  years  he 
designed  and  carried  out  several  important 
engineering  works,  mainly  in  connectim 
with  railwaya.  One  of  hia  works,  an  iron 
pier  on  the  coast  of  Somersetshire,  was  d»- 
scribed  in  a  paper  he  read  before  the  Institu- 
tion  of  Civil  Engineers  in  1871, '  Description 
of  a  wrought-iron  Pier  at  Olevedon,  Somer- 
set '  {Proe.  Inet.  Civil  JBngifuert,  xxxii.  ISO). 
He  also  assisted  Major-general  Walter  Scott, 
R.E.,  in  the  design  of  the  Royal  Albert 
Hall. 

In  1873  he  vidted  Venezuela  to  make 
surveys  ibr  the  monnt^  line  fnm  La 
Guaira  to  Caracas,  and  he  alao  made  a  hydn>> 
graphical  survey  of  the  coast  near  La  GFadn 
for  the  proposed  harbour  works. 

On  hu  return  to  England  from  Venezuela 
he  gave  up  railway  work  and  turned  his  at^ 
tention  to  waterworks.  He  designed  ud 
was  responsible  for  several  systems  in  the 
chalk  districts  round  London.  Among 
others  may  be  mentioned  the  water  supply 
for  the  districts  of  Newbury,  Wokingham, 
Leatherhead,  and  Rickmansworth.  His 
method  of  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
supplying  these  towns  was  described  in  a 
communication  submitted  to  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers  in  1887,  entitled 'Chalk 
Water  Springs  in  the  London  Basin'  {Pnc 
Itut  Civil  Engineera,  xc  1). 

Of  the  patenta  taken  out  by  Grover 
perhapa  the  most  important  was  that  for  hia 
so-called  '  spring  washer,*  used  to  prevent 
the  slacking  of  permanent-way  fish  bolts  on 
railway  lines ;  tuese  washers  have  been  very 
extensively  used  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Instito- 
tion  of  Civil  Engineers  in  1867,  and  was 
also  a  fellow  of  the  Society  of  Ajitiquaries 
and  a  vice-president  of  the  British  Archeeo- 
logical  Association.  In  connection  with  his 
antsqnariMi  pursuits  he  was  instrumental  in 
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tiie  reeoTarr  and  lertomtioa  of  t2i«CIa|ib*m 
narUM  m  St.  Paul's  Cbureh,  Ckphuk. 

He  diad  at  histesidenaeon  01»^bainCott< 
mon  on  3S  Au^.  1898. 

In  addition  to  the  papers  mentioned  above 
Orover  publiahed  the  ii^owing  works  and 
paivphleU:  1.  'Estimatea  and  Diagrams 
of  BailwaT  Bridses/  London,  1806{  and 
ed.  1870.  2.  'The  Facilittes  of  "flexible" 
Boiling  Stock  for  eoonomioallj  conateuot- 
ing  .  .  .  Bailways  or  Tramways,'  London, 
1^0.  S.  '  Iron  and  Timber  Eailway  Supers 
structures,'  London,  1874.  4. '  Saec  Oanals 
from  the  moat  ancient  Times  to  the  Presmt,' 
London,  1877.  6.  *  Seotion  of  a  "WvU  t 
Hampstead/  London,  1878.  0.  'Aament 
Beclamations  m  the  BnglUh  Fenlaads,' 
London,  1878.  7.  'Proposed  Richmond 
footbridge,'  London,  1690.  8.  '  An  Ex- 
planation of  the  London  Water  Question,' 
LoDdon,1803.  9.  <01d01a[auun'<lS97). 

[OUtnaTT  ttotfen  in  Troe.  Inst.  OMI  Bog. 
rol.  exii. ;  Times,  SI  Aag.  1892.]     T.  H.  B. 

GBUB,  GEOKGE  (1812-1892).  Scottish 
ecclesiastical  historian,  bom  at  Old  Aberdeen 
on  4  April  1812,  was  the  only  child  of  Qeorge 
Orub,  a  respectable  citizen  and  convener  of 
the  trades  at  Old  Aberdeen,  by  his  wife, 
Christian  Yolum.  He  entered  King's  €!ol- 
liwe^  Aberdeen^  at  the  age  of  Uurtaan  and 
«u  uui^  and  afterwards  entend  the  lav-offiee 
of  *^"f*"^r  Allan,  advocate  in  Aberdeen, 
under  whom  he  serred  the  api^ntioeship  re- 
quired by  the  Society  of  Advocates  in  that 
CLty.  I^asinf^  as  advocate  in  1836,  he  was 
in  1841  appomted  librarian  to  the  society. 
This  post  fan  held  until  his  death.  In  1843 
he  became  lecturer  on  Soots  law  in  Harischal 
Coll^,  Abecdeen,  and  for  fbr^-ei^ht  years 
was  practically  the  sole  teacher  o£  law  in 
the  university  of  Aberdeen — first,  as  holding 
this  lectureshLp;  next,  after  the  unioa  of 
King's  and  Marischsl  Colleges  (1860-81),  as 
'  atdwtitute  *  &r  PtoSMuot  Patriok  Davidson, 
who  held  the  choir  of  law  at  King's  College, 
but  never  lecttmd;  and  finally,  on  tbAt 

emtlenaan'a  death  in  1881,  as  ^ofeasor  of 
w  in  the  univwuty  of  Aberdeen.  He  was, 
perhapa,  mther  e  carefiil  than  e  brilliant 
(aschef,  but  he  was  deeply  loved  and  re- 
jected by  all  his  students.  In  1856  he  gra^ 
duated  AM.  at  Aberdeen,  and  in  1864  be 
nceived  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  his  uni- 
Tersity,  and  on  reusning  the  chair  in  1891 
ha  was  presented  by  hia  former  students  and 
fflUow-citixens  with  his  portrait  painted  by 
Sir  Oeocga  Beid.  By  birth  an  inheritor  <u 
the  SooUish  non-juring  tradition,  he  was 
himself  an  accomplished  theologian;  he 
{w4  ii^w^  with  diMiriuiaatin^  enthu- 


siasm the  whole  course  oif  the  Oxford  move* 
ment;  and  in  the  ctmgrravtion.  to  which  be 
belonged  (St.  John's  £pisoc^  Church, 
Aberdsen)  he  hod  supported  his  cletgyman, 
Patrick  Gheyne,  througbout  a  prosacution 
in  regard  to  eucharistio  docbnne,  which 
had  ^ighty  consequooces,  for  it  led  to  the 
charge  ^ana  proaecutton  of  the  bishop  of 
Brechin;  Alexwder  Penrose  Forbes  [q.  v.], 
and  the  intervention  of  Pusey  and  KeUe  in 
defence  of  flbft  prelate.  It  took  some  time  to 
heal  the  sores )Qccasioned  by  thatcpntcoyerOT. 

There  was  ^t  Aberdeen  in  the  ea^ 
'  thirties '  a  groups  of  voung  men,  all  of  them 
Abeideen  lawyers,  ^  of  them  episcoiuaians, 
and  all  of  them  eani^t  students  of  niatorr 
and  antiquities— John\Hill  Burton  [q.  v.], 
Joseph  Robertson  (18lC>-186e)  [q.  v.J  and 
John  Stuart  (1813-187»7)  [q,  v.]  With 
these  Grub  associated  on  e>iual  terms.  Like 
them  he  contributed  to  the  *  .Aberdeen  Msga- 
sine'  (1881-2'),  and  took  par.-t  in  a  far  more 
important  undertaking,  the  fcJirmation  of  the 
Spalding  Club.    For  this  cl'-ub  be  edited 
(184fr-2),  in  conj  unction  with  Jofeeph  Bobert- 
son,  Goidon's  'History  of  Scoi(a  Affairs,' 
3  vols.  (1863)  ;  Thomas  Innea'eV  History 
of  Scotland,  Civil  and  Eccleusatid^*  (the 
*  Life  of  Gliomas  Inues '  which  he  conuributad 
to  this  volume  was  rrarinted  in  the  Mition 
of  Innes's  *  Dntdi»l  Essaya,*  pnbUahsd  in 
the  'Historiana  of  Seothuid'  aeriea),\And 
(1869)  the  index  volume  of  the  *lUus|fa- 
tions  of  the  Antiquities  of  Aberdeen 
BanfEL'   In  1861  ms  own  work,  by  whKb 
he  is  best  known,  *An  Ecclesiastical  H£b- 
tory^  of  Scotland  from  the  Introduction  l?^ 
Christianity  to  the  Present  Time '  (it  oloal^ 
with  the  death  of  Bishop  Skinner  on  16  Ajv^ 
1S&7),  in  four  volumes,  was  published  *t 
Edinburgh,  and  at  once  stamped  him  as  to^ 
foremost  authority  on  the  subject  in  Scolp 
land.   Clear  and  unaffected  in  style,  tha^ 
work  is  learned  and  exact,  but  it  suffer^ 
somewhat  from  the  iaot  that  his  extremO 
scrupulosity  aa  to  literal  truth  caused  hin^i 
to  hold  too  aeverd^y  in  check  the  wit  and- 
liveUnan  which  wwe  ao  eonapituioiu  aad^ 
dianning  in  hia  eonvmatioo.   Aa  an  his-* 
toirian  he  waa  determined  to  be  Uit,  albeito 
he  is  at  00  pains  to  conceal  (what  he  was 
proud  of)  hia  Mithusiastio  toryism  and  his  < 
profound  attachment  to  the  Scottish  epi- 
scopal church.    In  the  preface  Grab  afr-  - 
knowledges  the  help  he  bad  received  from 
Joseph  Kobertson  and  Mr.  Norral  Clyne; 
he  rMrets  that  for  the  history  of  the  Bomon 
catholic  church  after  the  Beformation  he 
had  not  been  able  to  obtun  more  accurate 
materials ;  and  he  saya  that  the  work  had  oc- 
cupied him  more  th^  |^oe  years.  laspite^f 
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the  mora  nccnt  xegean^tt  on  the  Oeltio 
period  of  Scottiaih  historj,  t^e  book  is  by 
BO  meMU  out  of  date ;  but  it  is  unfortunate 
that  no  Meond  edition  of  k  waa  called  for 
until  Orab  wai  too  old  to  nndsrtake  the 
labour  of  ^Tepnrisff  one.  He  had  made 
notes  fbr  this  which  H  is  nnderatood  were 
lent  to  the  SeT.  W.  Stephen,  Dun- 
tarton,  for  his  <  History '  (S  vols.  1894-6). 

Omb  eontributecl  to  'Cbanbera's  En- 
eyolopftdia'  the  articles  '  Scodand '  and 
*Churok  ef  SootUnd;'  that  on  'Scottish 
lAtentnn'  in  the  eariOsr  editions  vm  also 
his,  but  fciUog  health  preranted  him  from 
■■dertakinf  m  nerision  Inrtbe  anr  edition. 
To  the  Aberdeen  FlukMMnlueal  Society  he 
eontribnted  tba  'Zii&  c£  Bishop  Elphin- 
Btoae;'  *Th»  Life  of  Bishop  Butnet,  and 
his  diaraetar  aa  a  Hi^orian  and  Bi(»ra- 
pher;*  'Br.  James  Beattie  and  his  Fnends; ' 
'The  Antianittea  of  Buukeld;'  'Froude's 
HlstoiT  end  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots  ; ' '  Elgin 
Oatheinalt '  *  Bleview  of  the  Evidence  as  to 
tho'  Compliot^  of  Queen  Mary  in  the 
Hnrder  of  Damley ;  *  and,  in  concert  with 
bis  lifetonfi;  friend  and  eompanion,  Mi. 
Norral  Clyne^  '  The  Ecolesiastical  and 
Baronial  ABtiqnitiea  of  the  Cathedral  o£ 
BreoUn  and  (Wle  of  EdieU.'  An  unr 
pnbliahed  piper  on  Henn  SeoaBal  [q.  v.] 
MpnUadmaterialBfotihe'Life'of that  author 
pittftxid  to  tha  UlxM  edition  oC  Scoiig«l'a 


derotional  treaties  *Tbe  Life  of  God  «f 

the  Soul  of  Mad  '  (Aberdeen,  1692). 

Omb  died  at  Aberdeen  on  25  Sept.  1893, 
and  wss  buried  in  ^e  caU^edral  church* 
yard  at  Old  Aberdeen,  not  fur  from  tha 
grave  of  the  n<Hv-jurar  Geoige  Garden  [q-  v.] 

Gtub'a  lagal  practice  was  never  extensive, 
and  till  tlw  last  t«a  yean  of  his  Ufa  his 
emolummts  from  his  omces  wereinconaider- 
able;  but  they  sufficed  far  his  modest  wants. 
With  all  his  preooeupation  in  religion  and 
atu^,  he  was  of  a  Teiy  aocisl  dispositioi^ 
while  his  wit  and  ahunoaot  lore  made  him 
a  delightful  0(Hnpanion.  Of  middle  hei^phti) 
he  ms  rendered  lame  in  early  life  by  the 
owfiontion  of  the  right  knee ;  he  had  a  fin4 
head  with  keen  blue  eyes  and  earlr-silvered 
locks.  Of  two  portraits  of  him  by  Sir  Georn 
Beidf  one  han^^  in  the  Advocates'  HaU, 
Ahenleeui  another  at  Harischal  College; 
the  latter  is  the  h^pier  likenesa.  I^s  wife^ 
Ann  Lv&ll,  died  many  years  before  him, 
leaving  him  two  8on&  the  Bev.  George  Grub, 
the.  rector  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  Ayr, 
and  the  Rev.  Charles  Qruh,  rector  of  St. 
Mary'i^  Moutrose. 

[PerKtual  knowledge;  aMnmnnieatioos  from 
ths  Bar.  Oeorge  Omb ;  Idfe  (in  Thros  Cburch^ 
mm,  fidinboiib.  1898),  by  the  B*v.  WlUiat^ 
Walker,  LL.D.,  Uoaynuwk;  Aorone  Boreales, 
Abordsui,  1898;  Kecords  «C  OU  Abwdeeo^ 
New  SpaldiDg  dalih  ^}  J.  0. 
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HAKE,  THOMAS  GOBBON  (1809- 
1806},phyaician  and  poet,  was  bom  at  Leeds 
M  10  Muck  1800,  and  was  desowded  £KHn 
an  old  Devonshire  family  who  had  '  lived  on 
the  soil  for  many  vesra  without  bein^  dis- 
tinguished in  any  braaoh  of  science,  htera^ 
tnn^  or  art.*  His  fibther,  whose  usual  resi- 
dence was  Si&ttOUth,  poflsessed  considerable 
vaaicalaoqKirmenta.  Hi*  mother,  fourteen 
TOin  older  than  thefether^ms  of  the  Huntly 
Wn&eh  of  the  Oradtm  fiunily,  being  eldest 
dughter  of  O^itaia  WUUan  Aiwustus  Gor- 
doOf  and  aunt  of  General  Ohams  Gordon. 

fether  died  when  Hake  waa  three  years 
«Qd;  his  widow,  left  wkh  a  moderate  com- 
petenoe,  ceotiniud  to  live  in  Devonshire,  and 
obtained  ibr  her  eon  an  admisuon  to  Qirist's 
Hospital,  where,  first  at  the  preparatory 
•eibool  at  Hertferd  and  afterwards  m  Lon- 
<kin,  he  recwTsd  most  of  his  education. 
Having  detemnined  upon  a  medical  career, 
he  it^ied  ait  Lewes  under  Thomas  Hodson, 
'the  highest  authority  in  his  profeesion  within 
^  bounds  of  Susawt,*  i^t^wi^  ^  St. 


George's  Hospital,  and  at  the  nnlTerrities  of 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  at  which  latter  he 
graduattid.  After  travelling  for  some  time  i^ 
Italy  he  settled  at  Brighton,  where  he  was 
for  five  years  physician  to  the  dispensary, 
then  proceeded  to  Fsiis  for  a  years  atudy, 
and  on  his  return  in  1839  published  *  Piro* 
mides,'  a  tragedy  on  the  mysterins  of  Ins, 
and  the  'nebolous  bat  impressive  romance,* 
as  Mr.  "W.  M.  Koesetti  calls  it,  *  Vates,  or  the 
Fhilosophy  of  Madness,*  first  issued  in  fout 
incomplete  numbersj^  with  illustrations^ 


Worship.*  '  Towards  1844  it  seethed  in  mv 
brotWs  head,'  says  Mr.  R(»8etti,  and  it 
ultimately  led  to  a  mendehip  between  Dante 
Rossetti  and  the  author  eventftil  for  both. 
Hake  next  settled  at  Bury  8t.  Edmunds, 
where  he  became  intimate  with  George 
Borrow  and  J.  W.  Donaldson,  of  both  of 
whom  he  has  given  interesting  particulars 
in  lis  ^Htobiograyhy,   between  1839  4nA 
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he  contributed  numerous  papers,  chiefly 
of  s  scientific  complexion,  to  tne  medicu 
joumals.  About  the  latter  date  he  ^ve  up 
practice  at  Bury,  travelled  in  America,  and 
on  his  return  established  himself  at  Roe- 
hampton,  and,  while  filling  the  post  of  phy- 
sician to  the  West  London  Hosjatal,  became 
physician  to  the  Countess  of  Ripon,  who 
was  related  to  his  mother's  family.  The 
beauty  of  Lad^  Ripon's  woods  at  Nocton  re- 
vived the  spirit  of  poetiT  within  him.  He 
■wrote  hie  *  Lily  of  the  Valley '  and  his  *  Old 
Souls/  which,  with  other  poems,  were 
threaded  toother  as '  The  World's  Epitaph,' 
privatdy  printed  in  1800  in  an  edition  of 
one  hundied  copies.  One  ai  these  came  into 
the  hands  of  Hosaetti,  who  admired  it  as 
enthuaiaatically  as '  Valdamo,'  and  the  two 
poets  met  in  October  1869.  In  Boasetti's 
darkest  da;^8,  when  in  1872  his  life  was 
nearly  terminated  by  laadannm,  Hake  ren- 
dered the  greatest  service.  *Be  was  the 
OBititly  providence  of  the  Rossetti  family,' 
•ays  Mr.  W.  M.  Rossetti.  He  took  Dante 
Roesetti  to  his  house  during  the  worst  of 
the  crisis,  afterwards  accompanied  him  to 
Scotland,  and  consented  to  his  own  son 
George  acting  for  a  long  time  as  Rossetti's 
companioii  and  secretary,  a  position  which  the 
derangement  of  the  patient  s  mental  and  phy- 
sical health  eventually  rendered  untenable. 
After  1872  Hake  spent  a  considerable  time 
in  Italy  and  Germany,  and,  returning  to 
England,  settled  near  St.  John's  Wood,  prin- 
cipally occupied  in  thecomposition  endpuhli- 
cation  of  poetry  for  the  few,  difficult  rather 
than  obscure  in  thought  and  dicUon,  but 
uninviting  to  those  who  cannot  appreciate 
mystical  symbolism.   In  1871  he  published 

*  Madeline  and  other  Poems,'  reproducing 
much  of  '  The  World's  Epitaph.'  In  1872 
appeared  '  Parables  and  Tales,'  comprising 
'Old  Souls.'  In  1876  he  published  'New 
Symbols ;'  in  1879  'Legends  of  the  Morrow;' 
in  1880  'Maiden  Ecstasy;'  in  1883  'The 
Serpent  Play,'  and  in  1890  'The  New  Day,' 
a  collection  of  sonnets  in  the  Shakespearean 
form.  Ills  autobiography,  '  Memoirs  of 
Eighty  Years/was  puuiuiod  in  1892.  During 
the  last  fbur  jears  of  his  life  hd  was  confined 
to  his  couch  by  a  fracture  ot  the  hip,  but  Ids 
Acuities  and  spirits  remained  unimpaired. 
He  died  on  II  Jan.  1895. 

Hake  is  a  rare  instance  of  a  poet  nearly  all 
whose  work  has  been  produced  after  fifty. 

*  He  had,'  says  William  Bell  ScoU, '  retired 
from  medicine,  determinedtocultivate  poetry, 
and  he  was  really  accomplishing  his  o^ect 
by  perseverance  and  determined  study.'  This 
character  is  borne  out  by  Hake's  own  preface 
to '  The  World's  EpitajJ^,'  where  stress  is  laid 


upon  the  difficulties  of  poetical  expxesuon  in 
a  stylewhichprovesthat,  unless  when  writing 
of  ordinary  things,  he  found  it  no  easy 
matter  to  convey  his  thoughts  clearly  and 
accurately  even  in  prose.  There  is  no  poet 
to  whom  Tennyson^  phrase^  'he  beat  his 
music  out,'  woud  be  more  applicable,  and 
the  rather  inasmuch  as  the  result  reaJly  is 
music,  HaWs  most  artificial  verses  b^ng 
usually  accompanied  by  a  melody  which 
proves  that  metrical  expression  was,  after 
all,  natural  to  him,  and  that  poetry  was 
actually  his  vocation.  He  is  nevertheless 
essentially  a  poet  of  reflection,  notwithstand- 
ing the  oligeetive  ohuaetor  of  most  itf  his 
poems,and  their  endeavonr  to  njaresrait  ideas 
^material  BTmbols.  ThwdesenptiTepower 
and  sense  of  the  mysterionanesi  (tf  Nature 
are  balanced  by  frequent  lapses  into  bathos ; 
the  total  impre8si(Hi  they  luroduee  is  nera^ 
theless  one  of  dignity  and  intelleetnal  dis- 
tinction, and  they  have,  at  all  events,  the 
merit  of  independence  of  all  eontemporaiT 
poetry.  The  comparative  fluency  and  flezh- 
bili^  of  Hake's  sonnets,  his  last  poetical 
work,  seem  to  indicate  that  he  would  have 
overcome  his  defects  if  age  had  suffered  him 
to  go  on  writing.  Not  many  such  volumes 
have  been  produced  by  an  octogenarian. 

About  1870  Hake  wrote  another  novel, 
'  Her  Winning  Ways,'  which  appealed  in 
'  The  New  Monthly  BCagaiine/  then,  like 
'  Ainsworth,'  a  mere  refu^  for  the  destitute. 
His  prose  as  well  as  his  verse  wanted  every 
quality  of  popularity.  Nothing  could  have 
gained  him  a  hearing  during  his  lifetime 
except  his  fortunate  naturalisation  in  the 
Rossetti  circle.  Dante  Iioss6tti  reviewed 
him  in  the '  Academy '  and  the '  F(ntnigltdy 
Review,'  an  honour  he  did  to  no  one  elsa; 
and  a  selection  from  his  poems,  with  a 
preface  by  Mrs.  Alice  Meynell  (and  a  por- 
trait after  Rossetti),  appeared  in  1894.  Hake 
also  published  Bmall  works '  On  Vital  Force ; 
its  pulmonic  origin,'  1867,  and  '  The  Poweve 
of  the  Alphabet,  1683.  His  autobi(wra.phy 
depicts  hun  as  a  shrewd  but  not  unkindly 
observer  of  other  men ;  cheerful  rather  than 
genial,  eomnnmioative  but  not  garrulous,  and 
witha  confidence  in  his ownpotwers partaking 
rather  at  the  nature  of  jwide  than  of  vanity. 
Aveterau  as  a  maii,a  novice  as  an  author,  be 
held  an  exceptional  position  in  the  Ute^uj 
society  of  his  day.  Mr.  W.  M.  Rcwsetti  ac- 
curately describes  him  as  '  a  man  of  more 
than  common  height,  lithe  and  strai^t, 
with  very  self-poesessed  gentle  manners,  and 
clear  deliberate  utterance.'  One  of  his  aoUB, 
jMr.  Alfred  Egmont  Hake,  is  the  bic^rnlMr 
of  General  Gordon  and  the  editor  of  ki* 
Chinese  journals. 
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[Hake's  Mamoin  of  Eightr  Years ;  W.  H. 
BosseUi's  Idfe  of  Daote  Gabnel  Boasstti;  W. 
Bell  Scott's  Autobiographical  Kotes,  vol.  ii. ; 
Thomas  Bayne  in  Milea's  Poets  and  Poetry  of 
the  CaDtnry;  Mr.  Theodore  Watts-DuDtOD  in 
AthenwBm,  19  Jan.  1895 ;  personal  knowledge.] 

E.  O.* 

HALE,  HORATIO  (1817-1896),  anthro- 
pologist, horn,  on  S  Hay  1817,  at  New- 
port, New  Hampshire,  in  the  United  States, 
was  the  son  of  David  Hale,  a  prominent 
lawyer  of  Newport,  and  of  Sarah  Josepha, 
his  wife.  After  the  death  of  her  husband, 
Mrs.  Hale  turned  her  attention  to  literature:. 
Entering  Harvard  College  in  1833,  Hale 
showed  a  marked  faculty  for  languages.  His 
fint  esaay  in  original  work  appauedthe  next 
year,  and  attracted  the  attention  of  tiie  eol- 
iBge  authorities.  It  oonsista  of  an  Algonkin 
Toeabulaiy,  which  he  gathered  from  a  band 
of  TndiMif  who  had  camped  on  the  college 
grounds.  Three  years  later,  when  the  United 
state*  expkwiog  expedition  to  little-known 
DOTtions  of  the  globe  was  organised  under 
Captain  Wilkes,  Hale  was  recommended, 
while  yet  an  undeigraduate,  for  the  post  of 
ethnologist  and  phiwlogist,  and  obtained  the 
appointment,  f^m  1838  to  1842  he  was 
employed  in  the  work  of  the  expedition^Tisit- 
ing  South  America,  Australasia,  Polynesia, 
and  North-western  America,  then  known  as 
Oregon.  From  this  point  he  returned  over- 
luio.  Theresultofhis  labours  waspuhlished  at 
Philadelphia  in  1846  inalaige  quarto  volume. 

Having  taken  his  degree  oiM.  A.,  Hale  made 
a  abort  tour  of  Euiope,  and,  on  his  retumj 
atudiedlaw.  He  was  admitted  tothe  Chicago 
liar  in  1856.  The  year  after  he  removed  to 
Canada,  and  settledat  Clinton,  Ontario,  where 
his  wife's  family  had  a  substantial  property, 
the  management  of  which  they  desired  him 
tonndertake,  HeoontinuedtoresideinClin- 
ton  till  his  death,  devoting  much  attention 
to  the  development  of  the  Ontario  school 
system.  He  was  influential  in  introducing 
co-education  of  the  sexes  in  high  schools  and 
collegiate  institutes,  in  inczeasing  the  grants 
to  these  institutions,  in  establislung  the  nor- 
mal school  system,  and  in  improving  the 
methods  <tf  examination. 

The  vieinit^  of  the  Canadian  xeserves  on 
the  baiUu  of  the  Huuub  and  Grand  River 
gave  Hale  ample  opportuni^  for  fiirther  in- 
vaatuntion  into  Ameriean-lUidian  questions. 
He  &covered,  and  in  1683  publislwd,  under 
the  title,  *  The  Iroquois  Book  of  Rites,'  two 
Indian  manuscri|its,  dating  between  1714 
«nd  l78Sif  wjoGL  is  the  only  litenuy  Ame- 
rican-Indian work  extant.  His  judicious 
introductions,  careful  translation  and  editing 
udd  mudi  to  the  value  of  the  work. 
TW  xxn.— >o>. 


In  1884,  at  its  Montreal  meeting,  he  re- 
organised the  section  of  anthropologv  as  an 
independent  department  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 
He  had  already  done  a  like  service  for  the 
American  Association.  At  the  request  of 
the  British  committee,  he  undertook  the 
superyisioQ  of  the  anthropological  section's 
work  in  the  Canadian  North-west  and  British 
Columbia.  The  reports,  which  are  very 
elaborate,  appeared  in  the  published  '  Pro- 
ceedingB '  from  1885  to  18d7.  Continuing 
a  member  of  the  committee,  he  was  asked 
to  accept  the  position  of  vice-president  at  the' 
association's  meeting  in  Toronto  (1896),  but 
declined  on  the  ground  of  ill-health. 

Hale's  writings  which  deal  with  the 
more  g^eral  queetiona  of  anthropol<^  are 
acattmed  through  the '  Froceedinga '  of  the 
Britiah  and  American  Associations  for  the' 
Advancementof  Science,  the  Aotbrmological 
Institute  of  Great  Britwn,  Royal  Society  of 
Canada,  Canadian  Institute,  Toronto ;  and 
through  periodical  publications  like  the '  An- 
dover  Review,'  '  Popular  Science  Monthly,* 
'  Journal  of  American  F<dk  hare,'  *  Science' 
and  the 'Critic' 

Among  other  learned  bodies  Hale  was  an 
honorary  fellow  of  the  Anthropological  In- 
Btitute  of  Great  Britain,  to  which  he  con- 
tributed his  latest  papers.  He  died  on 
29  Dec.  1896  at  Clinton,  Ontario. 

In  1854,  at  Jersey  city  in  the  state  of 
New  Jersey,  he  married  Margaret^  dan^ter 
of  'William  Pugh,  formerly  justice  of  the 
peace  for  the  township  of  Goderich  in  the 
county  of  Huron,  Canada  West. 

JRose^  Eoejd.  of  Can.  Kogr.,  1886.  ST4 ; 
ibone's  Diet,  of  EngL  aod  Amer.  lit.  1858. 
Suppl.  1890;  Appleton'a  Annnol  EncycL,  1896, 
p.  666 ;  WiUtea's  Synopsis  U.S.  Exped.  pp.  47, 
65 ;  Can.  Institute,  7th  Arcbseolt^ical  Bep., 
1894,  p.  117;  Trans.  Boy.  Soc  of  Can.,  1894, 
sect.  ii.  p.  46 ;  Pop.  Soi.  Monthly,  li.  401 ;  Jour. 
Of  Amer.  Folk  Lore,  x.  60  ;  Can.  Hug.  vili.  449 ; 
Science  (N.Y.),  v.  216 ;  Critic  (N.Y.),  iix.  40 ; 
Athaomm.  1897,  i.  ISi  t  Toronto  Ohtto,  SI  Dee. 
1896.]  T.  B.  B. 

HALFOKD,  Sib  HENRY  St.  JOHN, 
third  baronet  (1S28-18B7),  rifleman,  bwn  on 
9  Aug.  1838,  was  the  son  of  Sir  Henry  Hal- 
ford,  second  baronet  (1797-1868),  M.P.  for 
South  Leicestershire  from  1833  to  1867,  by 
his  wife  Barbara,  daughter  of  his  uncle.  Sir 
John  Vaughan  (1769-1639)  [q.vA  by  hia 
wife  and  first  cousin,  Augusta  St.  John. 
Sir  Henry  Halfbrd,  first  baronet  [q,  v.],  the 

Shysician,  was  his  grandfather.  Henry  St. 
ohn  Halford  was  at  Eton  from  1840  to 
1846.  He  matriculated  as  a  commoner  of 
Mertou  College,  Oxford,  on  26  Not.  1846, 
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a^kriuIuipS  B.A.  in  1849.  Athtiiftthe^s 
deat£  on!  23  Mf^y  Ifi^  lie  succeeded  to  ih» 
baronetcj.  Tbenc^dforth  lie  chiefly  resided 
at  tlie  family  '  rdsideneei  Wistow  Hall, 

iLeijCefiterBhire; 

i  '  Halfbrd  took  an  active  part  in  the  public 
basinees  of  his  e6untj,  Leicesteraliire.  In 
1872  he  held  the  ofBce  of  high  sheriff.  In 
Jufae  1'876  he  was  elected  deputy  chairman 
6t  quarter  sessions,  and  at  midsummer  1883 
chait^au.  This  office  he  held  till  hia  death. 
On  the  formation  of  the  Leicestershire  county 
council  in  1889  he  was  elected  chairman,  and 
held  the  office  till  1 893,  when  ill  health  com- 
pelled him  to  resign. 

'  It  was,  however,  in  connection  with  rifle 
ahooting  and  the  volitnteer  movement  that 
Sir  Henry  was  best  Known.  At  the  begln- 
ni&ff  of  the  movement  in  1860  he  took 
conTmand  of  a  company  of  the  Leicestershire 
vollinteera.  In  1862  he  became  colonel  of 
the  battalion.  In  1868  he  resigned,  but 
resumed  the  office  in  1878,  and  held  it  till 
1891,  in  which  yeifr  he  became  honorary 
colonel.  In  1886  he  received  the  order  of 
C.B. 

In  the  first  rifle  match  between  England 
and  Scotland  for  the  Elcho  shield  in  1862, 
Sir  Henry  shot  for  England,  and  made  the 
highest  score.  He  subsequently  shot  in 
1868, 1865, 1871, 1872, 1874, 1877-84, 1886- 
1890,  and  1893;  In  1872,  when  England 
won,  he  a^n  made  the  highest  score.  His 
principal  individual'  successes  at  the  Na- 
tional  itifle  Assodation  meeting  at  "Wimhle- 
doii  and  Bisley  were  the  Albert  prize  in  1862 
and  18d3,  the  Duke  of  Camhl-idge  prize  and 
the  Association  cup  in  1871,  and  the  Dudley 
in  189S,  besides  a  vast  nnmber  of  lesa  ihi- 
pbrtant  prizes.  He  also  in  1864  won  the 
Gambri^^  long^Tange  cup,  a  match  of  great 
ittaportance,  w^  'the  newly  invented  Met- 
tora  riflel 

In  1'877  Sir  Henry  acted  as  captain  of  a 
team  of  eight  riflemen  chosen  from  England, 
Ireland,  and  Scotland,  who  went  to  the 
tJnited  States  to  shoot  a  match  at  long  dis- 
tatioea  against  eight  representative  American 
marliBi|aen.  ^lie  latter  won.  In  1882  Sir 
^enry,'thiB  time  with  two  colleagues,  took 
out  a  team  of  British  volunteers  t«  shoot  a 
match,  twelve  on  each  ude,  against  the  Nar 
iional  Quud  of  America  with  seirrlce  rifles. 
The  British  won,  and  repeated  their  success 
in  a  umilar  matf^  shot  in  1883  at  'Wim- 
bledon. On  that  occasion  Lord  Bf ownlpw, 
then  oj^^nnan  of  the  National  Bifle  Associa- 
tion, was  the  titular  curtain  of  the  British 
team,  wiUi  Halford  as  his  working  mbordi- 
nate. 

^  IQ90  ^Blf^rd      (^inte^  ^  vfimU(t 


of  the  goremment  small  arms  jMnprniltqe. 
The  introdaetibn  of  die  Ziee-BIetftM  1^ 
as  the  British  service  ami  wa3  due  to  the 
report  of  that  committee.  Ha^forj  had  great 
knowledge,  both  theoretic^  and  pi^tical,  of 
gtumery  and  gunmaking:  he  yrpB  intimate 
vwth  William  Ellis  Metford  [q.  v.  Suppl.l 
the  inventor  of  the  Lee-Metibrd  rifle,  ana 
constantly  co-operat«d  with  him  in  hn  ii- 
periments.  In'l888 Halford  tiuh^Bhed*'na 
Art  of  Shooting  w-ith  the  Rifle/ 

Halford  died  on  4  Jan.  1897.  In  1853  he 
married  Elizabeth  Ursola,  daughter  of  John 
Bagshawe,  but  left  no  issue,  tiis  brother 
John  succeeded  him,  and  the  baronetcy  be- 
came extinct  at  his  brother's  death. 

[A  memoir  by  W.  J.  Freer,  p ablished  in  the 
Leicester  Jonrnal  at  the  tine  or  Kr  Henry  Hal- 
ford's  dntfa,  and  repnblMied  in  tile  TranHuCiou 
of  the  Leiceetersbire  ArehKologicat  &oa  vol. 
viii.  pt.  V.  1898.]  J.  A  D. 

HALL,  SiB  CHARLES  (1840-1900), 
recorder  of  London,  second  son  of  vice- 
chancellor  Sir  Charles  Hall  [q.  v.]  by  Sarah, 
daughter  of  Francis  Duval,  and  niece  of  the 
eminent  conveyancer,  Lewis  Duval  [q.  v.]; 
was  bom  on  3  Aug.  }643.  He  wits  educatea 
at  Harrow  and  Tnnity  College,  Cambridge^ 
where  he  graduated  B.A.  in  1888  and  pro- 
ceeded M.A.  in  1870.  Admitted^tndent  at 
Lincoln's  Inn  on  16  Nov.  1862,  be  was  there 
called  to  the  bar  on  it  Nov.  1866,  and  was 
admitted  on  IS  May  1872  ad  mtdem  at  the 
Middle  Temple,  at  which  he  was  elected 
bencher  on  7  Not.  I8B4.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Sir  JaniM  (afterwards  Lord)  Haanen  [q.  t. 
Suppl.},  and  had  for  some  years  a  consiaei^ 
able  practice  in  the  court  of  adnliralty'and 
on  the  south-eastern  ciiviiit.  In  NOvembe^ 
1877  he  was  appointed  attorney-general  to 
King  Edward  VlJ  when  prince  of  W^ee, 
and  on  2  June  1881  was  gazetted  Q.C.  la 
1890  he  was  created  K.O.H.O.  in  recog^tiott 
of  his  services  as  British  representative  at 
the  international  maritime  Conference  held 
at  Washington  during  the  last  quarter  of  the 
preceding  year.  He  resigned  hh  office  at 
fcourt  on  being  elected,  on  8  Feb.  1892,  re- 
corder of  London,l>,ut  remained  till  his  deetii 
on  terms  of  inlimacj'  With  King  Edward  VII^ 
then  prince  of  AVales.  The  diitiee'  of  A* 
recor^rrship  1^  disciha^gied  with  omspieiious 
efficiency'.  In  1.890  he  win  swoni  t4  the 
ptivj^  conncal.  Be  reprM^ented  the  West«rm 
divirion  of  Ounl^dgeeliire  in  the  short  pariia- 
ment  of  1885^6  and  the  parlii^ent  of  1880- 
1892.  At  a  bye-election'  in  Ang.  1898 
he  was  returned  for  the  Holbotn  division  of 
FinsburT.  He  di^  unmarried  on  0  Haieh 
1900,  aiid  was  interred  in'  the  Ketftal  Gveea 
eemet^.  Wi  poirtnufj     ^  Him.  JoiM 
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Collier,  was  placed  ^  menio|jal  of  lum  in 
Holbom  town  IiaU. 

[Foetei'jB  Bt  the  Bnr ;  Sarin's  Peerage, 
19C0 ;  Cwbr.tTaiV.  Cal.  1866.  mi;  Buroaod's 
*  T]xa  4^.  p.  being  persoioaL  reipiaiecences  of 
tbd  pDiversitj  ^mateur  Dramatic  Clab,  Cam- 
bridge,  188D ;  LuigoId's  Inn  Records ;  Lav  List, 
186^'  1885  :  Aba.  R«g.  1889  ii.  47,  60,  08,  1892 
11.9;  Solicitpi^fc  Jonm.  24  Not.  1877,  4  May 
187S;  Bsoa^'a  Taii.  Deb.  8rd  seK  cecii.  and 
oceriii.,  4tb  mt.  tin.  Liet  of  Cooivons ;  Haydn's 
Bookof  DtgnHie8,ed.Oolceri)7;  Tiae«,10fihrol» 
l600;  iMmaee,  17Uiinh  1900  ;  lAvJonnial, 
10  Hueh  1900.]  J.  K.  B. 

H^LL,  WJilAM  EDWARD  (1885- 
1894),  Writer  on  i/itemotibnal  law,  bora  at 
Leatnerbead  ojx  22  Auf .  1835,  waa  the  bnlj 
child  of  William  Hall,  a  descendant  of  a 
ju^ioir  l^^ncb  of  tbe  Halls  of  Dunglass,  aod 
of  Charlotte,  daughter  of  William  Cotton. 
T|ie  father  havingjwen  at  one  time  physician 
to  the  ^fing  of  Haoorer,  and  subsequently 
to  the  British  legation  at  Naples,  much  of 
fall's  childhood  was  spent  upon  tbe  con- 
tinent, whence  perhaps  his  taste  in  after  life 
for  art  and  for  modem  lapguaites.  He  ma- 
t^culated  from  University  CoUege,  Oxford, 
on  }  Dec,  ld62,  ^nd  graduated  B.A.  in  18p6, 
t^kmg  a  first  cla^  in  the  then  recently  in- 
atituted  school  of  lay  and  modern  history. 
In  1869  \b  graduated  M.A.  and  guned  the 
chancellor's  prize  ibr  an  English  easay,  'The 
e^ec^  produced  by  precious  metals  of 
America  upon  the  greatness  and  prosperity 
of  Spain.*  He  was  called  to  the  bar  at 
l^^coln'f  Inn  in  l86l,  but  fn  law  as  a 
profession  he  took  no  great  interest,  nor  had 
ne  the  patience  to  await  its  tardy  iavours. 
His  energies  were  thrown  rather  into  foreign 
travel,  sport,  and  the  study  of  history,  art, 
languuC^*)  *'i4  strategy.    He  was 

an  enthusiastip  climber  ^nd  member  of  the 
Alpine  Clul^  making  sereral  fijat  ascents, 
no^l^ly  that  o^  the  Lyakfimnij  and  cpn- 
t^butiog  both  with  pe^  and  peni^  to  the 
'Alpine  JoumaL'  In  1804  be  was  under 
fire  during  the  de&nce  of  Sonderborg  by  the 
I)mei,  DB  he  ■^raa  also,  twenty  years  later, 
diixing  Boipe  Qf  the  operations  in  the  neigh- 
bpwbopd  of  Suakim.  In  his  early  days  st 
the  bar  he  visited  ^uth  America  to  collect 
evidenifB  op.  behalf  of  the  Tichborne  claimant, 
apd  ijf.  later  years  travelled  in  Lapland,  Nor- 
^y,  Egypt,  Bulgaria,  India,  Burmah,  and 
JnfiN)'  ^Vom  thesfB  expeditions,  undertaken 
no|t  D^er^ly  ^r  pleasure  or  sport,  but  also 
wi|th  #  view  tQ  acquiring  information  on 
S99^  pf^tical,  and  especially  on  military 
^MAtipA^t  H^M  never  oiled  to  brine  home 
niwhaei  ^  watefHtolour  aketcj^eq  of  a  very 
lii^  9r4sr     l9egi^  a»  w^U  fte  f^tUtiopa  to 


what  became  a  valuable  collectioh  ofOreeK 
vases,  Arab  weapons,  Etruscatt  urns,  Japapess 
sculptures,  and  other  typical  iUustrations  of 
the  archsDology  of  art.  These  fae  was'  abt^ 
to  arrange  to  advantage  in  the  'Ane  old  E^liz'a- 
bethan  mansion  which  be  occupied  in  the 
seventies  at  Llanfihan'^el,  Monmoutb^hii«, 
and  at  another  fine  old  house,  Coker  Conrt, 
Somersetshire,  whither  he  renu^ved  iti '  thtf 
eighties*  Though  thus  versatile  in  ^astes^ 
I^ul  was  a  stranuoim  and  [ui^thudiral  wriier. 
In  an'eariy  pamphltat  he  anticipated  much 
that  has  f^^Opo  j^n  ^id  a)>ou1;  the  defects  of 
the  British  a^^j.  and  'advtpcated  a  scheme' 
of  compulsory  miUtaqr  seryicM.  ^e  bjt^,  ki^ 
one  tiiae  amassed  mat^^s  lilid  hod  fo^  ' 
plans  for  am  b)  tin  us  treatlsea  upon  inch ' 
as  the  history  ol'  i^iviliftaEioii  and  tho 
of  the  BritUth  c-olLiiijir'S;  but  woa  'ail  im. 
led,  almost  by  acdJent,  to  eoncen™?^'  ,^ 
efforts  up<ni  TtiLitr  ili'imrtmpnt  of  thought* 
upon  whicli  \m  wti-^  di'uliEit'd  to  bi'i'cnit^  aa 
acknowledi:>>il  nn-l' r.  A  tliiii  Di  tti^o.  piih- 
lished  in  lH7ljijyou  ■  Tiie  Rights  aiid  iJiitiiia 
of  Neutrals'  was  followed  up  inl880'WHairs 
ma</num  opus, '  International  Law,*  the  pub- 
lication of  which  marks  an  epoch  iii  thq 
literature  of  the  subject.  No  work  so  well 
proportioned,  so  tersely  expressed,  so  replete 
with  common-sense,  so  complete,  had  ever 
appeared  in  this  country.  It  na^  woii  its  yray 
even  amonff  continental  jurists,  to  whom  09 
a  rule  Hall's  adherence  to  what  th^y  cfiU 
ticote  hiatorico-pratiqva  is  distasteful, 
reached  a  fourth  edition  in  1895.  He  was 
elected  in  1875  assoctd,  and  in  1882  meTwre, 
of  the '  Institut  de  Droit  Ii^te^tional.' 
were  his  merits  overlooked  b^  his  owuigt^- 
vernment.  He  had  m^de  mquirles,  and 
^ravn  up  reports,  in  1871-7,  for  the  educa- 
tion oSice  and  for  the  b^anl  of  trade;  he 
delivered  several  courses  of  lectures  at  the. 
Koyol  Naval  College  at  Greenwich,  and 
was  selected  to  be  one  of  the  British  arbi- 
trators under  the  convention  of  IS^l,  un* 
fortonately  not  yet  ratified,  for  tjbf  settle- 
mmtof  theconflictipgclsinisofGreatBritaii^ 
and  Franf»  with  referent  to  the  Newfound- 
land fisheri^  This  occurred  only  a  year  or 
two  before  his  death,  which  took  place  quitQ 
suddenly  at  Coker  (3ourt  on  30  Nov.  1894. 
HaU  married,  first  in  1866,  Imogen  Emily, 
daughter  of  Sir  William  B(»bert'  Grove  [q.y. 
SutoL]  (she  died  in  1886) ;  and  secondly,  in 
1691,  Alice  Constance,  youngest  daughter 
of  Colonel  Arthur  Charle|B  Hul  of  C^urt  of 
Hill,  Shropshire,  but  had  no  ^ildren.  HalVq 
premature  death  deprived  his  fr^^nds  of  % 
charming  companion,  and  legal  science  ot 
one  of  its  ^lest  exponents, 
^sides  the  ^ofks  already  meiUioped 
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wrote :  1.  '  A  Plan  for  the  Reorganisation 
of  the  Army'  (pamphlet),  London,  1867. 
2.  'A  Treatise  on  the  Foreign  Powers  and 
Jurisdiction  of  the  British  C^wn,*  Oxford, 
1894. 

[Alpine  Journal,  i.  92,  141,  209,  iii.  200,  ir- 
827,  v,23,  Tii.  169,  xvii,  443;  Peaks,  Passes, 
and  OlaciMS,  2Dd  aer.  ii.  383-96;  Law  Quarterly 
Sariew,  xi.  118;  private  iDformatioa.] 

T  B  H 

HALL£,  Sib  CHARLES  (Ca^l  HaUe), 
pianist  and  conductor  (181 9-1896),  was  bom 
on  11  April  1819  at  Ha«^  WMtphalia, 
where  his  lather,  Friedri<£  Halle,  was  or- 
ganist of  the  princdpal  church  and  *  musik 
director.'  As  a  child  he  showed  remarkable 
gifts  for  pianoforte  playing.  He  performed 
a  sonatina  in  public  at  the  age  of  four,  and 
played  the  drums  in  the  orchestra  in  his 
early  years.  In  August  1828  he  took  part 
in  a  concert  at  Cassel,  where  he  attracted 
the  notice  of  Spohr.  At  the  age  of  sixteen 
(in  June  1835)  he  went  to  Darmstadt  and 
studied  under  Rinck  and  Gottfried  Weber. 
A  year  later  he  made  his  way  to  Paris,  in- 
tending to  take  lessons  from  Kalkbrenner, 
but  he  did  more  by  'picking  up'  than  by 
actual  instruction  in  the  French  capital.  In 
Paris  he  mixed  in  the  best  musical  drdes, 
which  included  Chopin,  Liszt,  Thalbe^, 
Gheruluni,  Berlioz,  Wagner,  and  others. 
"With  Alard  and  Franchomme  he  gave  an 
annual  series  of  classical  quartett  concerts 
in  Paris,  which  took  the  highest  rank. 

In  the  spring  of  1843  HalU  paid  his  first 
visit  to  England,  the  country  of  his  adoption. 
He  took  part  in  a  concert  given  by  Sivori  on 
16  June,  and  gave  a  concert  of  his  own  on 
SO  June,  both  of  which  took  place  at  the 
Hanover  Square  Rooms,  but  he  refused  to 
play  a  concerto  by  Oriffin  at  a  Philharmonic 
concert.  He  soon  returned  to  Paris,  where 
for  the  next  five  years  he  continued  to  reside. 

The  French  Revolution  of  1848  drove 
Halld  to  England.  After  plajring  with 
soecess  in  Ixmdon,  he  settted  upon  Han- 
cheater  as  a  likely  field  <tf  profesuonal  opera- 
tions by  reason  of  its  influential  colony  of 
music-loving  C^ennans,  and  that  city  became 
his  home  ror  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
Aldiongh  his  first  claim  to  recognition  was 
as  a  pianist,  Hall6  possessed  sterling  gifts 
as  an  orchestral  conductor.  He  conducted 
the  Oentlemen's  concerts  from  the  end  of 
1849,  founded  the  St.  Cecilia  Society  in 
1860,  conducted  operas  at  the  Theatre  Royal 
in  the  winter  of  1864-^,  and  threw  himself 
heartily  into  the  cause  of  music  in  Man- 
chester. At  the  Manchester  Exhibition  of 
1867  he  conducted  an  orchestra  with  so 
qiacb  Bi^xuB  that  he  continued  it  aa  a  per- 


manent institution,  wiUi  the  result  that 
'  Hall6'a  orchestra  *  became  greatly  celebrated 
in  the  north  of  England.  A  list  of  works 
performed  at  his  orchestral  concerts,  which 
began  on  30  Jan.  1868,  is  given  at  the  end 
of  bis 'Life  and  Letters*  (pp.  407-26).  The 
first  performance  in  England  of  his  friend 
Berlioz's  'Faust'  (Manchester,  6  Feb.  1880) 
was  due  to  and  conducted  h^  Hall6.  Other 
conducting  engagements  included  a  series  of 
operas  at  Her  Muesty'a  Theatre,  London, 
in  the  winter  of  1860-1,  tJie  annual  R«d 
concert  in  Edinburgh  (from  1868),  the  Livar- 

S>ol  Philharmonic  Society  (firom  1882),  the 
ristol  Musical  Festivals  of  1878,  1876, 

1879,  1882,  1886,  1888,  1890,  1893;  fiwn 
1882-6  he  conducted  the  Sacred  Hannuiie 
Society  (Loudon), 

In  I80O  HaU6  began  those  aeries  of  piani^ 
forte  recitals  with  which  his  name  was  for 
many  years  worthily  associated.  The  first 
of  the  series,  entirely  devoted  to  the  works 
of  Beethoven,  for  which  James  William 
Davison  [q.  v.]  wrote  his  excellent  analytical 
notices,  was  given  in  London  in  1861 ;  in 
fact  HalU  found  a  verv  good  second  home  in 
the  metropolis,  where  he  frequently  appeared 
at  the  Musical  Union,  and  more  especially 
at  the  Popular  concerts.  He  had  a  large 
clienUU  as  a  teacher  of  the  pianofittte,  one  of 
his  pupils  bein^  Queen  Alexandra,  ^sbot- 
koowD  profesaional  pupU  was  Qottsehalk. 

In  1890,  and  also  in  1801,  in  company  with 
his  second  wife  (formerly  Madame  Norman 
Neruda)j  HalI6  paid  two  successful  profee- 
sional  visits  to  Australia,  and  in  1806  to 
Sooth  Africa.  He  was  largely  instrumental 
in  founding  the  Royal  C»lliage  of  Music 
(Manchester),  and  in  189S  became  Iti  flzst 
principal. 

HaI16  received  the  decree  of  LL.D.  Iionori* 
causa  from  the  university  of  Edinbui^  in 

1880,  and  on  10  July  1888  he  was  knighted 
by  Queen  Victoria.  He  died  at  his  resi- 
dence, Oreenheys  Lane,  Manefaeiter,  on 
26  Oct.  1896,  and  his  renuins  ara  interred 
in  the  Roman  cathblio  portion  of  Salloid 
cemetery.  He  was  tmce  married :  first,  on 
11  Nov.  1841,  to  D6sir6e  Smildide  Rilieu, 
who  died  in  1866 ;  and,  secondly,  on  26  Jnly 
1888,  to  Madame  Norman  Neruda,  the  di^ 
tingnished  violinist,  who  survived  him. 

As  a  performer  Hall6  was  a  disciple  of 
the  classical  school,  and,  compared'  with 
modem  pianism,  his  style  was  somewhftt 
cold,  while  studiously  correct,  and  respect- 
ful to  the  composers  whose  works  he  inter- 
preted. On  the  other  hand,  his  achievementa 
as  a  conductor  showed  that  he  conld  riae. 
superior  to  his  somewhat  phlegmatic  tem- 
perament, and  BO  capable  a  critic  aa  Haqa 
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ton  Billow  Mid  a  high  tribute  to  his  skill  as 
a  <shff  tParmeatre,  A  man  of  remarkabljjr 
methodical  huunesslike  habits  for  a  musi- 
cian, he  had  an  ezceedinglyreten  tive  memorr. 
and  did  much  to  foster  a  taste  for  classical 
music  in  England.  His  compositions  were 
unimportant.  He  edited  a  '  Practical  Piano- 
forte School '  (begun  in  January  1876),  and  its 
sequel,  a  '  Musiod  Library,*  lioth  consistii^ 
of  clauical  pianoforte  piece^  begun  in  187a 

There  is  an  oil  painting  of  him  by  Victor 
Uottei  (1650). 

[Lift  and  Letters  of  Sir  Charles  HslU,  edited 
b«  bis  SMI.  C.  £.  Halli,  and  his  daoghter,  Marie 
HalU,  1896;  Tarions  pariodicul  pablieations: 
Brit.  Mos.  Cat.]  V.  Qt.  E. 

HAI£WMiLE,  KEELEY  (1832-1891), 
artist,  son  of  David  Halswelle,  bom  at  Rich- 
mond, Surrey,  on  23  April  1832,  came  of  a 
Somerset  etoas.  At  an  earlj  age  be  coctri- 
bnted  drawings  to  the  'Illustrated  Ix)ndon 
News,'  and  was  long  engaged  in  booh  illus- 
tration. Some  work  for  £tobert  Chambers's 
'  Illustrated  Shakespeare '  took  him  to  Edin- 
bniwh,  where  he  found  a  very  good  friend  in 
■wm  iamNelson,thepubli8her.  Amongother 
books  which  he  illustrated  were : '  The  Falls 
of  Clyde,'  1859 ;  '  Byron's  Poems,'  1861  j 
•  Scott's  Poems '  1861  j  '  Thomas  Morris's 
Poems,'  1868 : '  Wordsworth's  Poems,'  1863; 
and '  The  Kn^ht  of  the  SUver  Shield,*  1886. 
tn  1867  a  pointing  of  his  was  exhibited  at 
the  Boyal  Scottish  Academy,  and  in  1866 
be  was  elected  associate.  In  1869  he  left 
England  for  Italy,  and  during  the  next  few 
years  found  most  of  his  sulnects  there.  The 
*Boba  di  Roma,'  exhibited  at  Burlington 
House,  gained  a  60/.  prize  at  Manchester ; 
hut  the  most  popular  work  of  this  period, 
possibly  because  of  its  suliject,  was  '  Non 
AngU  sed  Angeli,'  painted  in  1877. 
Halswelle  was  tnen  known  as  an  artist 
whose  inclination  was  either  to  paint  from 
the  life  or  to  seek  subjects  in  poems  and 
pages  of  history.  Latterly  he  made  a  repu- 
tation as  an  excellent  laudscapist.  An  ex- 
ceptionally beautiful  work  of  this  period,  a 
painting  in  oil  of  the  Thames  above  MMden- 
head,  was  included  in  (Sir)  Hsnrv  Tate's 
gift  to  the  nation,  and  is  now  in  tne  Hill- 
bank  Gallery.  In  1881  some  views  of  the 
Thames,  recalling  '  Six  Tears  in  a  House- 
boat,* were  shown  by  themselves  in  Lon- 
don. A  book  on  the  subject,  which  bears  the 
same  title,  was  from  the  artist's  pen.  Hals- 
welle was  elected  a  member  of  ma  Institute 
of  Painters  in  Oils  in  1883. 

Halswelle  resided  in  his  later  years  at 
Stoner  House,  Steep,  near  Fetersfield,  where 
be  was  a  ruline  councillor  of  the  Primrose 
League.  He  died  of  jmeumonia  at  Paris  on 


II  April  1891,  and  was  baried  at  Ste^  on 
20  April.  He  nuuried  in  1878  Helen,  daugh- 
ter of  Major^gmeral  N.  J.  Gordon,  who  sur- 

vived  him  with  two  sons. 

[Msgasioe  of  Ait,  iv.  406  ;  Hen  of  the  Tims, 
I4thed.;  Diet,  of  British  Artista,  1896;  Scribr 
ser's  Crdopeedia  of  Painters  and  Paintings;  Tata 
CoUecbon  Official  Cat. ;  Ana.  Reg.  1891,  Ohron. 
p.  159 ;  Times,  14,  18,  and  SI  Afril  1891 ;  no- 
vate information.]  E.  B. 

HAMERTON,  PHILIP  GILBERT 
(1834-1894),  artist  and  essayist,  was  bom  on 
10  Sept.  1834  at  Laneside,  Shaw,  near  Old- 
ham in  Lancashire.  His  grandfather,  Gil- 
bert Hamerton,  was  the  second  son  of  en  old 
Lancashire  fiumly.  Hia  father,  John  Hamer- 
ton, a  solicitor,  married  in  1883  Anne^  thA 
orphan  daughter  of  I^iilip  Oocker,  a  cotton 
manufacturer.  She  survived  his  birth  only 
a  few  days,  and  the  boy  was  brought  up  by 
hisaunts  atBumley.and  afturwardseducated 
at  Burnley  and  Doncaster  grammar  schools. 
HtB  father,  to  whom  he  owed  nothing  hut 
existence,  died  in  January  1844.  After  the 
completion  of  his  school  education  Hamer- 
ton wosplaced  with  a  cle^yman, '  with  whom 
I  had  nottwoideas  in  common,'  to  be  prepared 
for  Oxford.  This  scheme  came  to  an  end 
from  the  youth's  distaste  for  the  subjects  of 
academical  study,  combined  with  reluctance 
to  sign  the  thirty-nine  articles.  Beinf  pos- 
sessed of  indej^dent  means,  he  woe  able  to 
gratify  both  ua  leading  tastes  by  *  deciding 
to  try  to  be  a  painter  and  to  try  to  be 
an  author,  and  seeing  what  came  of  both 
attempts.'  In  the  meantime  he  accepted  a 
commission  in  the  militia,  and  travelled  and 
painted  in  Scotland.  In  1863  he  came  to 
London,  and  studied  under  a  clever  but  not 
highly  cultured  artist  named  Pettitt,  who 
carried  on  painting  as '  a  high-class  industry.' 
'  I  made  rapid  prepress  |it  was  not  quite  in 
the  right  direction.'  He  resorted  also  to 
Ruakiu  for  advice,  which  in  his  opinion 
prored  misleading.  He  was  gradually  led 
t)ack  to  the  Highmnds,  and  his  first  publica- 
tion, 'The  Isles  of  Loch  Awe  utd  other 
Poems*  (1865),  was  a  volume  of  verse  chiefly 
inspired  by  Hifdiland  scenery.  Its  entire 
failure  connrmed  himfor  a  time  in  the  pursuit 
of  art,  sod  after  his  sudden  but  most  for- 
tunate marri^e  in  1 858  with  a  young  French 
lady,  Kdlle.  Eug6nie  Gindriez,  the  daughter 
of  a  republican  ex-prefect,  who  had  remsed 
employment  under  the  empire,  he  took  up 
his  residence  with  her  in  the  solitary  islet  of 
Innistrynich  on  Loch  Awe — a  marvellous 
change  for  the  bride,  accepted  with  complete 
acquiescence.  Financial  difficulties,  chiefly 
connected  with  Hamerton's  Lancashire  pro- 
perty, led,  after  a  few  years,  to  removal  to 
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FUnce,  where  Hamerton^ettled  in  the  neigli- 
bouiiiood  of  Atittm.  The  step  waa  most 
intimate,  as  It  tended  to  dtsaociate  him  from 
the  exclusiTe  practice  of  picttirial  art,  ih 
ivhieh  lie  wobuL  hardly  have  risen  aboTe 
ti^c^oerity,  nhd  to  direct  him  Hi  eesthetic 
'<mnc&tt  uid  veheral  literature.  The  tiim^ 
ihb  point  of  Iw  career  was  the  pUhlicaticm 
(1962)  of  /A.Paintto'aGattif  in  the  Hurh- 
^48>  which  ^not  only  obtained  immediate 
fiuccMft  b(/th  ih  Eugl&nd  and  America,  but 
iaade  him  a  contributor  to  English  periodi- 
cal. Hfe  wrote  for  tho  '.Fortnightly'  and 
bther  revi6ws<  succeeded  F.  T.  Palerave  as 
tut  tiiitiC  on  the  '  Saturday  Review,^  an  em,- 
ploytdeni  which  obliged  him  to  spend  much 
tiiiie  in  Londoii,  and  procured  a  commiseion 
for  Ui  extensive  work  on  etching  and  etchers, 
which  w&s  not  published  until  1868.  A 
nerrous  illness  in  this  year,  which  incapa- 
citated him  from  irailway  travel,  necessitated 
the  resignation  of  his  post  on  the  '  Saturday.' 
tTliable  to  lekve  home,  he  turned  to  novel 
writing,  and  produced  in  sdceesnon  'Wen- 
derholme '  (1860),  and,  under  tjie  pseadonym 
hf  Adoli>hu8  S^uve,  *  Marmome  *  (1878), 
both  of  which  obtained  favour  with  a  select 
pablic  A  more  important  enterprise  was 
ute  establishment,  in  1869,  together  with  Mr. 
Hichmond  Sdeley,  of  •  The  Portfolio/  which 
forthwith  took  rank  as  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  English  artistic  periodicals.  The 
introduction  of  illustratioUj  first  by  autotype, 
afterwards  by  the  Woodbury  type  and  various 
methods  of  photc^prarure,  made  it  an  epoch 
in  illustrated  art  literature,  while  the  objects 
reproduced  and  the  literary  contrihutions 
were  also  of  the  highest  order.  Hamerton, 
who  had  become  devoted  to  etchins^  contri- 
buted a  series  of  papers  entitled  'The  Un- 
koown  River,'  with  illustrative  etchings  by 
himself; ,  and  afterwards  a  suies  of '  Chapters 
oil  Aniiiials,'  illustrated  with  etchings  by 
Veyrassat,  and  '  Examples  of  Modem  Etch- 
ing' with  notes.  He  continued  to  direct 
the  jOT^al  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and 
It  gaVe  him  an  assured  and  important  posi- 
tion in  tho  world  of  art,  'The  Graphic 
Arts,'  1S82,  'Landscape  in  Art,'  1883,  'The 
Sadne,'1887,  and  '  Man  in  Art,'  1894,  mainly 
reproduced  from  'ThePortfolio,'werefurther 
j^ontributiotis  to  art  literature,  as  well  as  a 
]ife  of  Turner  (1879).  His  most  important 
literary  worfc,  however,  was  performed  as 
An  essayist,  and  included  five  books  of  the 
lughest  merit  in  theirrespefitire  departments. 
^  had  dready  (1878)  puhli&ed  '  The  In- 
teOectiial  lilb^'a  charming  and  thoughtful 
study.  In' Round  House '(1876)  he  crave 
the  woild  such  a  study  of  French  social  life  as 
Jjbifld  only  have  proceeded  from  ota  who  had| 


l{kehim,re^dedfoi'tnany  ycialrsititheh^Bito^ 
Prknce.  'Hc^ernPVefachmeii '(1878)  was  afe 
equally  valuable  series  of  bi^raphies  01  no- 
table men,  displaying  modern  French  thbo^i 
in  its  most  refined  asMcts,  ind  uinlhg,  like 
all  Hamerton^  "ttorkm  tfab  clau^  at  the  esta^ 
Uishriient  o|  cdrdlal  £aeling  between  France 
andi&igltad.  *Hn^ttJi^Iiitereonne*(1883} 
was  a  work  of  t2ie  clau  of  .'The  InteHectuai 
Life.*  'Fren<^  and  English*  appeared  in 
1890.  The  pnnci|^  external  events  of,» 
life  so  full  of  artistic  and  int^Uectijal  effifft 
were  an  uosucccwfaful  (undidattire  for  the 
Slade  profetnonhip  of  fine  art  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Edinbui^h  (l£l8d);  the  -tragib 
death  of  a  son  in  1888 ;  and  Hamerton's  re- 
moval in  1891  to  Bonlogne-eur-Seine,  where 
he  died  on  4  Nov.  1894.  His  death  was 
sudden,  but  he  had  long  been  sufierin^  from 
hypertrophv  of  the  heeJt.  He  left  an  auto- 
hiography  brought  down  to  the  date,  of  hia 
marriage.  It  was  completed  and  pubhshed 
in  1897  by  his  widow,  better  qualified  than 
himself  to  render  justice  to  jSLk  many  ad- 
mirable traits  of  a  sterling  chancter  some- 
what deficient  in  superficial  attractiveness, 
and  less  likely  to  bring  into  relief,  as  he  has 
done,  the  foibles  hardn'  to  be  esc^ed  by  one 
doubl;^  prone  to  seWtaveneSs  as  author  and 
aiB  artist.  Much,  however,  that  seems  vanity 
ib  merely  lack  of  a  sense  of  humour.  The 
writer's  undoubting  conviction  that  what- 
ever interests  him  must  interest  others 
burdens  his  pages  with  superfluous  detail. 
He  is  indeed  once  visited  by  the  refiection 
that  '  the  reader  may  advaniax^usly  be 
spared  my  boyish  impressions  of  the  ureat 
Exhibition.'  A  consistent  application  of  this 
excellent  principle  would  have  benefited  the 
book.  Mrs.  Hamertob's  part  of  it  Is  also 
mittiite,  Vat  never  tedious.  It  is  an  almost 
nnpsiralleled  el^ample  of  idiomatic  English 
from  the  pen  of  a  lady  who  knew  none  whei^ 
she  was  married,  and  only  lived  In  Great 
Britaip  for  a  short  time. 

Hamerton  also  wrote  'Contemporary 
French  Painters'  (1866)  and  'The  Etches 
Handbook'  (1871).  Etching  H^bame  hia 
favourite  art,  and  he  was  a  frequent  contri- 
butor to  the  exhibitions  of  the  Painter 
Etchers'  Society.  In  188^  he  was  made  an 
bfficier  d' Academic  On  3  March  1894  ha 
received  the  degree  of  Lti,D.  from  the  uidver- 
sity  of  Aberdeen.  His  portrait,  from,  a  pho- 
tograph by  A.  H.  Palmer,  soft  of  Samuel 
Palmer  [q.  v.],  is  prefixed  to  hia  autobio- 
graphv,  and  another^  by  Elliott ^&  Ftj^ 
reproauced  in '  Scrilm'^B  Magazlile '  for  F»- 
bruary  1895, 

[Fhilip  Gilbert  ^merbm:  aft  Antdbic 
iiA  Memoir.  1897.] 
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HAUitlOH;  sa  BOBERT  GSORQE 
GBOOKSHANK  n8S&-1886),  civil  servant 
and  goveibcr  of  Tuniuuua,  bora  in  1836,  was 
the  BOQ  of  Zichsxy  Ifacaulaj  Hamilton  (d. 
1876)  and  his  'fir^  v'^i  Anne  Crobkahank. 
HIb  iatHef,  who  was  nephew  of  Zacharv 
Macaulay  [q. ,  v.]  and  first  cousin  of  Lord 
Uat^ulay,  was,  on  30  Aog.  1833,  admitted 
minister  of  Bressaj  in  the  Shetlahds,  and  in 
1864  was  mode  honorary  D.D.  of  Edinhui^h, 

Rohert  was  edaeated  at  TTniveraitj  and 
King's  College,  Aberdeen,  where  he  gra- 
dnated  M.A.  in  March  1854  (ANDBitsoK, 
Graduaia  of  Umv.  and  Stng't  Coll  1893, 
p.  906).  In  1856  he  iui^ted  to  London 
and  entered  the  civil  senrtce  as  a  temporuy 
clerk  at  the*  war  of&oe.  In  the  same  year  he 
was  sent  to  flu  (Mmea  sa  a  derk  in  the 
eommiaaariat  department.  Isi  1867  he  was 
employed  in  the  office  of  works,  and  in  1861 
be  was  selected  to  take  charge  of  the  finance 
of  tlgie  education  department,  the  work  of 
which  was  then  zalnaly  growing  in  bulk  and 
oon^lexity.  In  1869,  on  Lord  Linden's  t&> 
commendation,  Hahiilton  was  appointed  to 
the  yet  more  difficult  poet  of  accountant  to 
the  b(mrd  of  trade,  and  in  this  capacity  he 
snccciNnuIly  reorganised  the  board's  financial 
department ;  from  1872  tp  1878  he  was  assis- 
tant-secretary to  the  board  of  trade.  In  1873 
he  was  appointed  assistant-secretary  and  in 
1874  secretary  of  Playfair'a  civil  service  in- 
quiry commission  j  in  this  capacity  he  spent 
some  time  at  DabUa  Castle  wiw  a  view 
to  its  Teorganisation.  Li  1878  he  became 
acconntant-ffeneral  of  the  naij,  and  was  the 
first  to  rim]^ify  the  navd  estimates  so  as  to 
make  them  inteBi^ble  to  the  public.  In 
1879  he  was  appointed  a  memmr  of  Lord 
Carnarvon's  commission  on  colonial  defences, 
and  id  May  1882  he  was  made  permanent 
secretary  to  the  admiralty. 

On  the  murder  of  Thomas  Henry  Barke 

6\.  v.]  in  that  month,  Hamilton  was  lent 
y  the  admiralty  for  two  successive  periods 
of  six  months  each  to  the  Irish  government 
as  under-secret«ry  of  state  for  Ireland.  He 
w^  then  made  permanent  Under-Secretary 
and  0.B,;  on  IS  Jan.  1684  he  was  oreated 
K-O.B.,  and  in  the  fbUowing  year  hxmanxj 
LL.D.  of  Aberdeen.  While  in  uelaad  Hamil- 
ton became  convinced  of  tiie  advisability  of 
home  rule  froni'  an  administrative  point  of 
view,  and  he  is  said  to  have  had  some  share 
in  iniueticing  both  bis  chief,  Earl  Spencer, 
and  W.  B.  Qladsto  ne  in  the  Same  direction. 
The  persistent  Tumour  that  he  drafted  Glad- 
stone's  first  hon^  rule  bill  in  1886  was  quite 
incorrect,  but  his  sympathies  with  home 
irale  were  nstnraUv  regarded  as  a  cause  of 
his  tmaHX  tiom  toe  nftdar-seetetuyship  ia 


November  1886  by  the  consdrWtive  ipfhi- 
stry  which  had  succeeded  the  IjljiQral  niini^ 
stnrin  the  preceding*  July  on  the  reieetibtt 
of  Gladstone  s  honi6  rule  proposals  oy  XhA 
House  of  Commons.  He  was  at  qnce  ap> 
pointed  governor  of  Tfumanu,  and  was  sac^ 
eeeded  as  nndet^«ecretaiy  W  Major^nera! 
Sir  Redvers  Buller.  In  1887.  he  preeided 
over  the  meetlmf  of  the  Australian  federu 
council  held  at  Hobart. 

Hamilton  remained  governor  of  Tasipanii 
until  1898 ;  on  his  return  he  was  appomted 
royal  eonuniasioner  to  inquire  into  the  work- 
ing of  the  constitution  ofDomitliba.  Inl894i 
on  Mr.  Morley's  nomination,  he  was  placed'od 
the  commission  appointed  to  inquire  intothi) 
finandial  relations  betwoen  England  uid  Ire- 
land, and  in  November  of  the  same  year  hi 
was  made  du^rmanof  the  hoard  of  customs. 
He  died  at  81  RedcltfiTe  Square,  South  Ken- 
sit^gton,  on  33  April  1896,  and  was  buried  at 
Richmond,  Surrey,  on  the  26th.  He  married, 
first,  in  1863.  Caroline  (tf.  1876),  daughte^ 
of  Frederick  Augustus  CFeary  (d,  1846) ;  end, 
secondly,  in  16^,  Teresa  Felicia,  dau^te^ 
of  Major  H.  Reynolds  of  the  68(ii  r^iMefrt ; 
be  left  issue  by  both  wiveA.  He  wad 
one  of  the  ablest  civil  servants  of  his  time^ 
and  was  described  by  Lord  tiingeh  as  '  thb 
most  all-round  man  he  knew.'  A  Work  ofi 
'  Booijceeping,*  which  he  published  with  the 
Clarendon  Press  in  1868^  has  passed  through 
many  editions. 

[Times,  23  and  27  April  ;  Sally  Kevs, 
23  April  1895;  Anaoal  Bwster,  1895,  p.  178; 
Men  of  thsTime,  ed.  189ft;  Burke's  !P«eng»,  he. 
1886;  Anderaoo's  Qradnates  of  Udit.  and 
King's  College,  Aberdeen ;  Colonial  Offies  Liot, 
1893;  Hev  Scott's  Fasti  Ecel.  Scot.  iii.  484} 
Trevelyan's  Life  of  Macaulsy ;  prirate,  informa- 
tioa.]  A,  F.  P. 

HAMLBY,  SiE  EDWARD  BRUCB 
(1824-1893),  general,  bora  at  Bodmin  on 
37  April  1834,  was  youngest  son  of  Vice- 
Admiral  William  HamWrbyBarbara,  daugh- 
ter of  Charles  (^rilvy  of  Lerwick,  Shetland. 
His  father's  iamily  bad  been  settled  in  Corn- 
wall from  the  conquest ;  but  their  lands, 
which  fiUed  a  pige  of  Domesday  book,  had 
passed  from  tHuuL  Hamleyoww  his  lite- 
rary boultv  to  his.  moUier.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Bodmin  grammar  school,  <rib<»ined 
a  cadetship  at  ^e  Royal  Military  Academy^ 
Woolwich,  on  19  Nov.  1840,  and  was  Com- 
missioned as  second  lieuten&iit  in  the  royal 
artill(»ry  on  11  Jan.  1843.  It  was  significant 
of  his  future  that  Christopher  North  and 
Marshal  Ssze  were  favourite  authors  with 
him  at  that  time.  He  became  lieutenant  od 
15  Sept. 

After  aerriug  for  a  yevr  in  litiaaA,  hk 
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vu  sent  to  Canada,  where  he  remained 
nearly  four  yeara,  deToting  himself  to  read- 
ing and  field  sports.  His  fondness  for  the 
latter  went  aloncr  with  a  remarkable  love  of 
animalfl,  especiaUj  cats.  On  his  return  to 
England  he  was  stationed  at  Tynemouth 
andCarUale.  He  had  to  live  on  his  pay, 
and  having  incurred  debts,  he  turned  to 
literary  work  as  a  means  of  clearinjg  them 
off.  His  earliest  papers,  *  Snow  Picturee '  i 
and '  The  Peace  Campaigns  of  Eusigu  Faunce,' 
found  ready  acceptance,  and  appeared  in 
*  Fnaer'B  Maganne,'  1849-50.  He  was  pro- 
moted fleoond^captain  on  13  May  1860,  and 
yAnndi  his  new  battery  at  Gibraltar.  A  lady 
who  knew  him  well  there  says :  *  He  oame 
to  the  Rock  with  the  reputation  of  being 
very  tHeyetf  satirical,  and  given  to  drawing 
caneatures.  .  .  .  Most  people  stood  in  awe 
of  him,  owing  to  his  suent  ways  and  stiff 
manner,  and  from  his  taking  but  little  part 
in  things  around  him,  and  never  taking  the 
trouble  to  talk  except  to  a  few.  .  .  .  He 
had  a  most  tender  heart  behind  his  stiff 
manner,  and  many  were  the  kind  acts  he 
did  to  the  wives  and  children  of  his  com- 
pany '  (Shavd,  i.  63).  His  connection  with 
'  Blackwood,'  to  which  bis  eldest  brother, 
William  (an  officer  of  royal  engineers),  was 
already  a  contributor,  biwan  in  1861.  His 
excellent  novel,  'Ijady  Lee's  Widowhood,' 
i^ipeared  in  1853,  and  was  soon  repubUshed 
with  drawings  by  himself,  which  anow  that 
his  urtistic  talent  fell  Uttle  short  of  his  lite- 
ran^  gifts. 

In  March  1864  Colonel  (afterwards  Sir) 
Richard  Dacres  [q.T.],  who  commanded  the 
artillery  atGibraltar,  was  given  the  command 
of  the  batteries  of  the  first  division  in  the 
army  sent  to  Tarkey.  Hamley  went  with 
him  as  adjutant,  and  served  throughout  the 
war  in  the  Crimea.  At  the  Alma  his  horse 
was  struck  by  a  cannon-shot.  At  Inkerman 
his  horse  was  killed,  and  he  narrowly  escaped 
being  made  prisoner.  He  had  brought  up 
three  guns,  and  had  planted  them  on  the 
fore- ridge  with  a  boldness  and  skill  which 
seem  to  have  attracted  Todleben's  notice 
(KiNSLAZS,  V.  196-7).  On  the  death  of 
General  Struigways,  at  Inkerman,  the  chief 
command  of  the  artillery  mssed  to  Dacres ; 
Hamley  became  his  aide-ae-camp,  and  held 
that  post  till  April  1866.  He  was  four  times 
mentioned  in  despatches  {London  Cfasette, 
12  Nov.  and  2  Dec.  1854, 26  Jan.  and  2  Nov. 
186G),  was  made  brevet-major  on  12  Dec 
1864,and  brevet-lieutenant-colonel  on  2  Nov. 
1855,  and  received  the  Crimean  medal  with 
four  clasps,  the  Sardinian  and  Turlush  medals, 
the  legion  of  honour  (6th  class),  and  the 
Medjidie  (6th  class).  He  sent 'Blackwood* 


a  series  of  letters  from  the  camp,  which  were 
afterwards  republished  as 'The  Campvgn  of 
Sebaatopol,'  and  present  a  vivid  picture  of 
the  course  of  the  siege.  A  review  of  the 
'  poetry  of  the  war,'  and  a  paper  on  '  Nctfth 
and  the  Noctes,'  were  also  written  by  him 
in  the  Crimea. 

On  his  return  home  Hamley  was  quar- 
tered at  Leith,  and  made  the  personal  ao- 

Suaintance  of  John  Blackwood,  with  whom 
e  was  henceforward  on  terms  of  affectionat  e 
intimacy.  Through  Blackwood  he  formed 
many  literary  fhendshipe:  with  Aytoun, 
Warren,  Bulwer  I^ton,  Thackeray,  and 
others.  '  He  hated  rool^hehadnotolmnce 
for  presumption,  and  he  could  never  endure 
self-complacent  bores'  (Sii^ND,  i.  122),  bat 
with  men  he  liked  he  was  a  most  genial 
companion  and  a  brilliant  talker.  He  edited 
the  first  series  of  *  Tales  from  Blackwood  * 
(1858,  &c.),  which  included  two  Gibraltar 
tales  of  hia  own. 

Early  in  1859  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  military  history  at  the  newly  formed  stafi* 
college  at  Sandhurst,  He  remained  there 
six  years,  and  his  lectures  were  the  founda- 
tion of  hie  great  work,  *  The  Operations  of 
War,'  published  in  1860.  By  this  book  he 
'has  done  more  than  an^  other  Englishman 
to  make  known  to  English  officers  the  value 
of  a  methodical  treatment  (tf  the  study  of 
campwgns'  (Mavbice,  War,  p.  9).  The 
book  was  not  intended  for  military  men 
only,  and  its  literary  finiah  and  the  awmce 
of  pedantry  made  it  attractive  to  non-pro- 
fessional readers.  But  he  is  himself  open  to 
the  charge  which  he  brought  t^ainst  other 
writers  on  strategy:  that  they  'treat  their 
subject  in  too  abstract  a  form.*  He  ignored 
national  distinctions :  he  'deliberately  omitted 
all  reference  to  the  spirit  of  war,  to  moral 
influences,  to  the  effect  of  rapidity,  of  Bur- 

5 rise,  and  secrecy '  (Colonel  Hendebson, 
oumal  of  United  Service  Institution^  xlii. 
775).  General  Sherman,  while  expressing 
his  high  estimate  of  the  work,  remarked  that 
in  the  criticisms  of  the  Atlanta  campaign 
due  allowuice  had  not  been  made  for  the 
local  oonditionfl. 

The  earlier  volumes  of  Kinglake'a  '  Ww 
in  the  Crimea '  were  refiewed  by  Hamley  in 
the 'Edinburgh'  (April  1863  and  October 
1868),  as  be  nad  more  fault  to  find  with 
them  than  would  have  suited  Blackwood, 
their  publisher.  He  became  colonel  in  the 
army  on  2  Nov,  1863,  and  r^imental  lieu- 
tenant-colonel on  19  March  1864.  The 
latter  promotion  removed  him  from  Sand- 
hurst to  Dover ;  but  on  1  April  1806  he  waa 
made  a  member  of  the  council  of  military 
education,  and  for  the  next  four  years  a% 
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liTBd  in  London,  at  the  Albany  and  the 
Athentemn  Clab.  In  1860  he  was  made  a 
member  of  the  Literary  Society.  His  love  of 
animals  found  expresuon  in  an  article  on 
'Out  Poor  Belatioii8'(iI/aafctnM»2,  May  1870), 
which  was  afterwards  republished  with  illua- 
trationa  by  Ernest  Griset. 

The  council  of  militair  education  was  dis- 
solved on  31  March  1870.  On  I  Julv  Ham- 
ley was  appointed  commandant  of  tne  staff 
coU^e,  and  held  that  post  till  31  Dec.  1877. 
He  cud  much  to  make  tne  staff  college  course 
more  thorough  and  practical,  laid  stress  on 
riding,  and  carried  out  extended  reconnats* 
sances.  He  was  more  prane  to  blame  than 
praise,  but  did  not  stint  praise  when  it  was 
reallj  well  earned.  In  a  fourth  edition  of 
his  '  Operations  of  War  *  (in  1878)  he  took 
account  of  the  wars  of  1866  and  1670,  and 
developed  a  new  system  of  outposts. 

He  became  reffimental  colonel  on  20  March 
1873,  and  major-general  on  1  Oct.  1877 
(antedated  to  17  May  1860).  A  diatin- 
guished  service  pension  was  granted  him  on 
20  Dec.  1879.  In  March  1879  be  was  ap- 
pointed British  commissioner  for  the  delimi- 
tation of  Bulgaria,  on  the  death  of  Colonel 
Robert  Home.  Hamley  met  with  some 
hostility  from  the  Eastern  Roumeliana,  who 
wished  to  be  included  in  Bulgaria,  and  much 
obstruction  from  his  Russian  colleague ;  hut 
the  tact  and  judgment  with  which  ao  carried 
out  his  task  were  praised  by  Lord  Salisbury. 
He  returned  to  Ei^land  in  October,  and  was 
made  K.C.M.G.  on  12  Jan.  1880.  He  was 
similarly  employed  on  the  Armenian  frontier 
in  the  sammer  of  1880,  and  on  the  new 
Greek  frontier  in  the  summer  of  1881,  and 
received  the  thanks  of  the  foreign  office  in 
both  cases.  The  sultan  promoted  him  to  the 
second  class  of  the  Medjidie  in  1880,  bat  lie 
was  obliged  to  decline  the  oi^er  of  the 
Saviour,  offered  him  by  the  king  of  Greece 
in  1881. 

On  10  May  1882  he  became  lieutenant- 
general,  and  in  July  Sax  Garnet  (afterwards 
viscount)  'W<^eley  offeredhim  the  command 
of  a  division  in  the  expedition  to  Egypt.  He 
gladly  accepted  it,  for  he  was  «wer  to  show 
uiat  he  was  no-  mere  theorist.  J&  embarked 
on  4  Aug.,  and  landed  at  Alexandria  on  the 
15th.  But  his  desire  of  personal  distinction 
caused  him  many  morti&ations.  *  If  I  call 
myself  a  8trategist,Iought  to  behave  as  sach,' 
he  had  remarked  some  years  before ;  and  in 
that  spirit,  as  soon  as  Wolseley  arrived  at 
Alexandria,  Hamley  submitted  a  plan  of 
operations  based  on  alandingin  AboukirBay. 
In  spite  of  objections  made  to  it  at  the  time, 
he  was  led  to  believe  that  it  was  going  to  be 
acted  upon  when  lYolseley  pat  to  sea  with 


the  first  divinon  on  Uie  10th.  Hamley  was 
left  behind  with  the  second  division,  and 
was  deeply  vexed  to  find  next  morning  that 
the  true  plan,  an  advance  from  lamailiaf 
had  been  concealed  from  him  as  from  nearly 
every  one  else.  It  was  a  further  grievanoe 
to  him  that  when  he  followed  the  rest  of 
the  force  to  Ismailia,  he  had  to  leave  one  (tf 
his  two  brigades  at  Alexandria ;  uid  it  was 
only  in  consequence  of  his  strong  remon- 
strance that  two  battalions  were  assigned  to 
him  for  the  battle  of  Tel-el-Kebir,  as  a  pro- 
visional second  brigade. 

That  battle  (13  Sept.)  afforded  little  scope 
for  a  general  of  division.  Hamley  aceom- 
paniea  the  highland  brigade,  to  wnich  fell 
the  heaviest  %htiiig,  and  he  was  oonvinoed 
that  he  and  his  troops  bad  won  the  battle. 
When  he  found  that  this  was  not  recognised, 
that  no  special  praise  was  given  to  him,  and 
that  the  only  battalion  singled  ont  for  notice 
belonged  to  the  other  division,  hb  indignation 
was  unbounded.  He  wrote  a  report  on  the 
field,  and  supplemented  it  by  another  at 
Cairo.  Neither  of  these  was  published,  and, 
to  counteract  what  he  r^raed  as  an  un- 
warrantable suppression,  he  gave  his  version 
of  *  The  Second  Division  at  Tel-el-Kebir '  in 
the  '  Nineteenth  Century '  of  December  1889 
(for  a  parallel  instance  see  Wellington 
Deupatchee,  xi.  626).  Orders  were  received 
on  7  Oct.  that  the  two  divisions  should  be 
broken  up,  and  Hamley  returned  to  Eng* 
land,  aggrieved  afresh  at  his  recall.  He 
was  made  K.C.B.  on  18  Nov.,  having  re- 
ceived the  O.B.  on  13  March  1867  on  accoant 
of  his  Crimean  service.  He  was  indnded 
in  the  thanks  of  parliament,  and  received 
the  medal  with  clasp,  the  bronxe  star,  and 
the  Osmanieh  (2nd  class).  He  had  been 
twice  mentioned  in  despatches  (London 
QazettCf  6  Oct.  and  2  Nov.) 

He  had  no  fnrther  official  employment ; 
but  he  was  widely  regarded  as  an  ill-used 
man,  and  Tennyson  took  occasion  to  link 
his  name  with  the  '  Charge  of  the  Heavy 
Brigade' in  1883.  He  was  elected  M.F. for 
Birkenhead  in  1885  uid  1886,  and  sat  tiU 
1802.  While  supporting  oonservatiTa 
government  he  was  a  candid  critic  of  offidal 
shortcomings,  and  took  an  active  and  wto^ty 
part  in  discussions  on  the  defence  of  fiidiA 
and  home  defence.  On  the  former  question 
he  had  lectured  at  the  United  Service  Insti- 
tution in  1878  and  1884  (Journal,  xxii.  08, 
and  xxviii.  124).  He  had  also  lectured 
there  on  the  '  Volunteers  in  Time  of  Need' 
{i6.  xxix.  130),  strongly  advocating  an  in- 
creased capitation  grant  to  provide  for  their 
field  equipment.  He  became  a  colonel -oom- 
mandiat  of  the  royal  artilleiy  on  7  Deo. 
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1686,  and  accepted  the  honQrarv  coloBelcy 
of  the  Slid  Uiddlesax  artlllBrr  volunteerB  on 
fi  Not.  1887.  At  this  time  he  would  have 
been  placed  on  the  retired  list  in  consequence 
4^  non-emplo7ment ;  ba(  in  deference  to 

Kublic  opinion  (aee  Punch,  24  Sept.  1887) 
B  was  specially  retained  on  the  active  list 
M  a  aupMntuneraiT  laH  SO  Julj  1890^  when 
he  beeuns  genana.  In  1890  he  wrote  a 
lucid  anid  masterly  iian»tive  of  the  'War  in 
tha  primea '  in -one  small  volume. 

After  suffering  n^uoh  for.seTeral  years 
from  bronchiid  d&order,  he  died  at  40  Por- 
chester  Terrace^  London,  on  12  Aug.  1893, 
tnd  waiB  buried  in  Bronfpton  cemetery.  He 
Iras  unmairied,  but  after  the  death  of  hia 
brother  Charles  in  1863,  he  Tirtusll^  adopted 
that  brotJier's  onl^  daughter,  <  A  siogulsTtT 
Able  mata,  and  higtdy  aiccompliahed,  with 
wide  knowledge,  wide  sympathies,  and 
Btroag  opinions  of  his  own,  he  would  pro- 
bably have  attained  higher  fame  if  he  oad 
been  less  versatile.  .  .  .  He  was  an  excel- 
lent draiuhtsman ;  although  essentially 
tdfueatxWf  an  adminlble  actor;  he  was  a 
skilflil  aiwrtenian,  and  a  man  who  oould  defy 
&Ugtte,  and  who  seemdd  to  like  hardships' 
iAtJkmmum,  19  Aug.  169S). 

His  writings,  published  otherwise  than  iu 
magacines,  were :  1.  '  Lady  Lee's  Widow- 
h6od,'  1864,  2  vols.  8vo.  2.  •  The  Story  of 
the  Campaign  of  Sebastnpol,'  1865,  8vo. 
S.  'A  Lfwend  of  Gibraltar,  and  Lazaroo's 
Legacy'  (in  'Tales  from  "Blackwood""), 
1868.  8vo.  4.  '  Wellington's  Career '  (from 
'Blackwood'),  186Q,  8vo,  6.  'The  Opera- 
tions of  War  explained  and  illustrated,' 
1868,  8vo ;  fresh  editions  in  1869, 1872,  and 
1878.  6.  *  Our  Poor  Relations :  a  Philosoic 
Elssajr'  (from  <  Bhickwood '),  1872,  6vo. 
7.  'A  Chapter  on  Outposts,'  1876,  8vo. 
$.  'Staff  College  Exercises,'  1876,  6vo. 
9.  'Voltaire'  ('Foreign  Clsssics'),  1877, 
8to.  la  'The  Strategical  Conditions  of 
our  Indian  N.W.  FVontier  *  (a  lecture),  1879, 
8vo;  11.  'Thomas  Carlyle' (from  'Black- 
wood'), 1881,  8to.  12.  '  ShakesTOsre's 
Funeral  and  other  Papers'  (from  'Black- 
wood'), 1889,  8vo.  13.  'National  Defence' 
(articles  and speoBhes),  1889, 8ro.  14 'The 
War  in  tho  Onmea,'  1891,  8to. 

[Alexander  Innes  Shand's  Life  of  Homley, 
1895,  2  Tols.  (with  portraits):  "noieB,  15  Aug, 
189S;  Olipbaitt's  Annals  of  a  PqbHAing  Hmira 
(Blackwood's),  vols,  iL  and  iH. ;  Einglalcfl's  War 
in  the  Crimea;  Maurice's  Osmpaign  of  1882.  For 
tti«  eontro^^ersy  about  Tal-el-Krinr,  rerived  by 
lb.  Shand's  Life,  see  Colonel  Maoriee  in  United 
Service  Hag.  July  and  Aognst  1895 ;  also  8{r  W. 
BotlsrinContMaporary  Ber.  August,  ei^  CoLonel 
Oleigin  G«nt.Mag.  Norembsr  189A.]  E.  M.  L. 


to  tt^Hktf 

Sir  HmiBT  Boutbszb  WimAx,  Idl^ 

1892.]  . 

HAIfKEY,  THOMSOHl  (ISOe-lfteS), 
politician  and  political  economist,  bom  in 
May  1806,  was  eldest  sop  of  Thomson  Han- 
key  lu*  wife  Uirtha,  daughter 
of  Benjamin  Harrison,  He  wsis  ctescendea 
from  Sir  John  Barnard  [q.  t.]|  in  1865  hd 
reprinted  for  private  cironiationi  with  A  ^re- 
fsce  by  himself,  the '  Memoirs  *  of  Bamarcf, 
which  had  first  appeared  in  1820. 

Hankey  was  admitted  into  his  fathei^^ 
firm  of  Thomson  Hankey  &  Co.,  West 
India  merchants,  .and  ultimately  becsjnft 
senior  partner.  He  was  elected  a  director 
of  the  Bank  of  England  in  1,836,  and  serred 
as  governor  in  1861-2.  In  1863  he  was 
returned  in  the  liberal  interest  to  parliament 
for  the  (uty  of  Peterborough,  and  sat  coi^- 
tinuouslv  until  1868.  He  ^as  then  beat-en 
by  a  local  candidate,  but  represented  It  sgsifl 
from  1874  to  1880,  when  he  was  once  mopA 
defeated.  During  these  yesjrs  he  had  fought 
six  contested  elections.  In  the  House  o)F 
Commons  he  spoke  frequently,  and,  with  in- 
dependence of  thought,  on  flnnncial  subjects. 
After  the  commercial  panic  of  1866  he  criti- 
cised the  constitution  and  action  ot  the  Bank 
of  England.  From  Ann!  1856  to  July  187? 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Political  Economy 
Club.  He  collected  a  special  library  M 
tracts  cm  financial  topics,  and  at  the  close  of 
his  life  gave  many  to  the  library  of  tiie  City- 
Liberal  Club  (Ckitalooue,  1890,  pp.  111-14  ; 
Supplement,  1894,  p.  66),  and  others  to  the 
library  of  the  Bank  of  England.  He  studied 
the  works  of  the  leading  French  writers  on 
political  economy,  and  correspcmded  witn 
them  on  his  &T0urite  points. 

Hanker  died  at  69  Portland  Place,  Lon- 
don, on  13  Jan.  1^3,  and  was  buried  in  the 
churchyard  at  Sh^boume,  near  Tonbridge, 
Kent,  a  tablet  being  placed  in  the  church  in 
his  memory. .  He  married,  on  4  Feb.  1831, 
Appoline  Agatha  Alexander,  daughter  of 

ilUam  Alexander  and  half-siator  of  Six 
William  Alexander,  the  chief  boron.  She 
died  at  69  Portland  Place,  liOndonL  on 
8  July  1888,  and  was  also  buried  in  abijf' 
bourne  churchyard, 

Inl858  Hankey  delivered  at  tlieMechanic^' 
Institution  of  Peterborou^  a  lecture  on 
'  Banking,  its  Utility  and  Economy.'  ThiB 
was  print^^,  with. an  addition  'respecting 
the  working  ^d  management  of  the  Ban^ 
of  England,'  for  private  circulation  only,  m 
1860.  It  was  published  is  1873,  and  a 
fourth  edition,  expanded  and  reris^  as  re- 
gards the  bank  by  Clifibrd  Wigrain,  caak 
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out  m  1887.  His  other  wor&s  were :  1. '  Re- 
marks on  the  Production  of  the  Predona 
Hetal«.*  by  L^oh  Faucher.  Translated  hy 
fhonu6n  Kankej,  jon.,  1862.  2.  '  Hforia 
TheresiL  tKe  Empress  Qaeen,'  a  iMture, 
1859.  S. '  Taxes  and  Expenditure/  a  lecture, 
186i.  4.  'So^esUons  for  improviiur  the 
Manngttnent  (oPablio  Business  in  the  House 
of  OonunonB,*  1876:  zeferrinE;  mostlj  to  pro- 
ceediDgs  on  tforenun^  InQs  in  committee. 
5.  *Oii  BirMetaUism'  1879.  6.  'IriBh 
Gnevancea,'  1881  and  1888 1  in  ftvour  of 
tiie  abortion  of  the  office  of  lord-lieutenant 
and  the  cheapening  of  private  bill  leffiBlation. 
7.  '  London  IMnnera/ 1888:  a  bright  little 
paper,  vhich  had  preTionsly  appeared  in 
'Macmillau^  Un^fMUie,'  March  1873,  pp. 
870-6. 

.[Podbs's  Landed  Qantry,  9th  edit.;  Feter- 
botongh  JkdTertiBer,  21  Jan.  1893,  p.  6;  Times, 
14  Jan.  1893,  pp.  1,  10;  Atheoaeum,  21  Jan. 
1893,  p.  89 ;  pnrate  iofonaation.]   W.  P.  C. 

VMVnSS,  SiK  JAHES,  Babov  Baskiss 
nSSl-\8SA).  k  life  peer,  ju^ge,  bom^t  Pedc- 
nam  in  18Sl,  was  son  of  James  Hannen  of 
KingBwood  Lodge,  Bulwicfa,  a  London  vine 
merch^t,  and  of  Susan,  the  daughter  of 
William  iLee  of  Nayland,  Suffolk.  He  was 
educated  at  St.  Paal's  School  fWim  1831  to 
1839,  and  at  Heidelbeitf  University  (St. 
PtmTt  School  Reg.  pp.  284,  451).  ll  le  was 
admitted  student  of  the  Middle  Temple  on 
90  Oct.  1841,wa8caUedtothebaron  14  Jan. 
1848,  and  joined  the  home  circuit.  He  seems 
to  have  begun  speedily  to  acquire  practice 
{•a  Londoi^  and  to  have  done  well  as  a  junior 
both  on  circuit  and  at  the  GuildhaU.  He 
was  described  by  a  contemporary  as  a  'clear 
)tut  ffigid  and  passionless  speaker,  accurate, 
precise,  and  ptunstaking,  well  endowed  with 
practical  good  sense.'  It  was  '  understood,* 
wtdithe  reserve  wliidi  in  those  days  was  the 
iiroper  thing  in  respect  of  men  who  hoped 
for  success  at  the  bar,  that  he  reported  for 
the  *  Morning  Chronicle '  and  wrote  for  the 
press.  About  1863  he  was  appointed  junior 
couhsel  to  the  treasury,  or  '  attomey-gene- 
biVi  devil/  and  in  1866  he  was  a  parlia^ 
mentary  candidate  in  the  liberal  interest  for 
Shoreham  and  the  rape  of  Bramher,  but 
-kltbont  success.  His  chiaf  public  appear- 
Ace  while  at  the  bar  was  when  he  appeared 
Ib  junior  to  the  law  officers  at  the  trial  of 
the  BUMheeter  faniana  in  1867.  In  1868 
Hannen  was  appointeda  judge  of  the  court  of 
4iien't)iaich,made  serieant-at-law  (16  April 
I86d),  and  knighted  (14  A)ay);  and  in  1872 
judge  of  the  court  of  probate  and  the  divorce 
oourt,  on  which  occasion  he  was  sworn  of 
the  igdrj  conndl  In  1876  he  became^  by 


the  operation  of  the  judicature  acta,  prece- 
dent of  the  probate,  divorce,  and  admiralty 
division  of  the  high  court,  and  held  that 
office  until  he  was  created  a  lord  of  appeal 
in  ordinary  in  1891 ;  on  27  June  1878  he 
was  elected  bencher  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
and  in  1688  he  was  created  P.CX.  of  Ox- 
ford UniTernW. 

In  1888  fujinen  wai  selected  by  the 
government  to  act  as  resident  of  the  speeld. 
oommission  appointed  to  u^ul*^  Into  the 
charaes  brought  by  the  'Times'  against 
Chanes  Stewart  Pamell  T.[j  and  other 
Irish  nationalists.  The  other  commisuoners 
were  Sir  J.  C.  Day  and  Sir  A.  L.  Smith, 
both  judges  of  the  high  court;  and  it  is 
probable  tliat  by  their  selectioti  of  commta* 
sioners  the  government  entirely  frustrated 
the  intention  with  which  the  Spedal  Com- 
misnon  Act  had  been  passed.  What  they 
seem  to  have  intended  was  a  commission 
which  should  itself  inquire  and  investigate. 
What  the  commissioners  did  was  to  dlow 
the  parties  interested  to  offbr  such  evidence 
as  they  choUf  and  tiy  the  case  as  if  it  had 
been  an  action  for  libel  tried  before  them  as 
judges  without  a  jury.  Hannen  presided 
throughout  129  sittings  with  all  his  aceu»- 
tomed  dignity  and  impartiality,  though  in 
two  or  three  instances  ho  was  unusually  and 
almost  inexplicably  forbearing  when  attacks 
Were  made  upon  the  constitution  or  the  im- 
mirriality  of  the  tribunal.  The  report  was 
short  and  of  a  remarkably  nwative  charac- 
ter, although  it  definitely  established  the  ex- 
istence of  a  treasonable  conspiracy  among  a 
number  of  specified  persons.  It  contained  a 
very  lai^  number  of  conclnsions  of  'not 
proved,*  m  regard  to  allegations  as  to  which 
a  special  jury,  upon  a  plea  of  iustifleaUon  in 
an  action  ica  lifael,  could  hardly  have  fiuled 
to  find  the  Justification  proved  if  they  had 
taken  the  riew  of  the  evidence  held  l^  the 
court.  This  was  ospecially  so  with  regard 
to  the  allegations  made  by  the  *  Times'  con- 
cerning the  use  made  of  the  fauds  of  the  land 
league  and  national  league. 

On  21  Jan.  1891  Banoen  was  appointed 
a  lord  of  appeal  in  ordinary,  and  was  granted 
the  dignity  of  a  baroa  for  life  by  the  style 
and  title  of  Baron  Hannen  of  Burdock,  co. 
Sussex.  In  1893  he  was  selected  to  act  as 
arbitrator  on  behalf  of  this  country  in  the 
arbitration  at  Paris  upon  the  questions  at 
issue  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States  as  to  the  rights  of  seal-fish- 
ing in  the  Behring  Sea  [of.  art.  RmsBLLf 
Oh AHI.M.  BABoy  KmsBLL  or  KiLunrmr, 
Sunpl.]  His  discharge  of  this  laborious  duty ' 
added  still  further  to  his  rotation,  and  was 
emiiiently  satiB&ctory  to  all  parties  eo^ 
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eerned.  Sulgect  to  this  interruption  Hannen 
sat  regularly  in  the  Hoase  of  Lords  and  the 
judicial  committee  of  the  privy  council  until 
nis  death,  which  occurred  at  his  house  in 
Lancaster  Gate  on  29  March  1891 ;  he  was 
honed  in  Norwood  cemeteiy.  He  married, 
<m  4  Feb.  1847,  Marf  Elizabeth,  second 
daughter  of  Nicholas  Winaland,  who  died  on 
1  Dec.  1872,  and  he  left  a  fanuly  surriving 
him. 

A  portrait  of  him  by  T.  Blake  Wiimiaii 
is  in  the  possesuon  of  his  son,  the  Hcrl 
James  Hannen,  and  a  rmlica  belonn  to  the 
benohets  o(  the  Middle  Temple.  Hannen's 
peiflOttal  appearance  and  mann^  accorded  In 
the  most  striking  manner  with  the  popular 
conception  of  a  judge,  as  a  gisTe,  tranquil, 
impartial,  and  Tenersble  officer.  He  had  a 
peculiar  gift  for  making  his  meaning  per- 
fectly clear  in  the  fewest  words,  and  could 
indicate  rebuke  by  a  word  or  an  intonation. 
He  was  consequently  master  of  his  own 
court,  and  of  every  one  that  appeared  before 
him,  to  an  unusual  degree,  and  the  business 
before  him  was  conducted  with  the  happiest 
combination  of  deliberation  and  despatch. 

General  contemporary  opinion  of  Ilannen 
as  a  jud^  was  ezpressea  with  but  little 
exaggeration  by  L(»d  Coleridge  when  he 
said,  sitting  in  the  divorce  court  on  tira  day 
<tf  Hannens  funeral:  'If  there  has  been  a 
greater  English  judge  during  the  seventy- 
three  years  of  my  life  than  Lord  Hannen,  it 
has  not  been  my  good  fortune  to  soe  him  or 
to  know  him,'  and  in  the  course  of  the  same 
observations  he  described  him  as  '  a  man  of 
great  ability,  of  remarkable  learning,  of  an 
mtellect  strong,  capacious,  penetmting, 
powerful,  with  a  singular  grasp  of  facts,  and 
a  great  power  of  dealing  with  them  when 
they  were  grasped  like  a  master.'  On  the 
same  day  Sir  F.  Jeune,  who  had  succeeded 
Hannen  as  president  of  the  probate  division, 
said:  *LorI  Hannen  pronounced  many 
judgments  wlueh  have  become  landmarlts 
in  the  law.  They  are  couched  in  that  accu- 
rate and  dignified  language  of  which  he  was 
BO  great  a  master.  But  speaking  in  the 
presence  of  those  who  know  I  venture  to 
say  that  his  fame  is  even  more  securely 
based  on  his  careful,  his  independent,  and 
his  decorous  administration  of  justice  day 
by  day.' 

[Timati,  30  March  1894  ;  Foster's  Men  at  the 
Bw ;  O.  £.  <^okayDe]'s  Complete  Feoiage,  ir. 
1S7-B,  viii.  415 ;  private  tnfomiation.^ 

HABBOBD,  WILLIAM  (1636  P-1092), 
politician,  bom  about  1635,  was  second  son 
of  Sir  Charles  Harbord  by  Mtaj  Van  Alst. 
Six  Ch^os  Harbord,  who  was  knighted  by 


Charles  I  on  29  May  1636,  was  surv^ror- 

general  of  the  land  revenues  of  the  crown 
under  Charles  I  and  Charles  H  (MbtoAUB, 
Book  ofKmghU,  p.  194 ;  Cal  State  Paper*, 
Dom.  1633-4,  p.  70).  He  r^resented  I^un- 
ceston  in  the  parliaments  of^l661, 1678^  and 
167f),  and  many  of  his  speeches  are  printed 
in  Grey's  *  Debates '  (cf.  xii.  46,  358).  Bur- 
net describes  him  as  very  rich  and  very 
covetous  (Own  TImm,  ed.  Aiiy,  ii.^  87),  aiu 
his  reputation  isseverely  handled  in 'A  List 
of  the  principal  Labourers  in  the  great 
Deugn  of  Popery  and  Arbitr^iy  Govern- 
ment,'1677, 4to,  p.  3.  He  died  in  June  1670. 

William  Harbord  is  described  as  aged  26 
in  July  1661  (Chbsteb,  London  Marriajf 
Xtoencrs,  p.  631).  During  the  Protectorate 
hetravcdled  and  was  probably  engaged  in 
trade  in  Turkey  (Gbet,  Deoates,  v.  41). 
His  political  career  bejpns  in  1661,  when  he 
was  returned  to  the  House  of  Commons  for 
Clifton,  Dartmouthaud  Hardness  horouoh.  Li 
1672  he  became  secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Essex 
(Capel,  Arthur),  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
and  was  charged  to  keep  him  informed  of 
political  af&irs  in  England,  and  to  act  as  his 
representative  in  p&rliament  and  court 
(Gret,  Debates,  ii.  437  ;  Aiey,  Et«exFuper§. 

i.  184,  195,  205).  Essex  thought  Harbord 
<  a  very  qmck  man  for  desMtch  of  busineasi* 
but  did  not  trust  him  too  far  (iifr.  i.  143). 

In  October  1673  Harbord  signalised  him- 
self by  attacking  the  speaker.  Sir  Edward 
Seymour,  as  unfit  for  the  post  he  occupied 
(lb.  i.  140 ;  Letters  to  Sir  Joseph  WiUiammmf 

ii.  70;  Gret,  plates,  ii.  188;  viii.  79> 
But  though  this  made  him  unpopular  at 
court  he  nevertheless  was  granted  (2S  May 
1674)  a  pension  of  500/.  per  annum  on  the 
Irish  military  establishment  {HatolinmmSfS, 
B.  492,  f.  137).  In  the  debates  of  1676-8 
Harbord  spoke  ofton  against  the  alliance 
with  France  (Grot,  iv.  176,  198,  387;  t. 
43)^  and  pressed  for  the  removal  of  all 
papists  from  the  king's  person  (it.  vi.  87, 
20o,  258).  He  was  a  finn  believer  ia  the 
reality  of  the  popish  plot,  and  in  concert 
with  Ralph  Montagu,  afterwards  Duke  of 
Montagu  [q.  v.],  whom  he  helped  to  get  into 
parliament,  took  an  important  part  in  the 
attack  on  Danby  (tb.  vi.  345,  387).  In  the 
parliament  of  1679,  in  which  he  represented 
Thetford,  he  spoke  against  Danby's  pardon, 
attacked  Lauderdale,  and  waa  easer  for  the 
disbanding  of  the  army  vii.  33.  64,  173, 
193).  Barillon  in  his  letters  describes  Har» 
bord  as  very  serviceable,  and  states  that  be 
paid  him  500  guineas,  but  it  is  possible  that 
the  money  was  embezzled  by  Coleman.  Har- 
herd's  own  remarks  on  Barillon,  and  his  con- 
duct with  respect  to  Colemuif  may  be  intev<. 
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petod  either  as  a  proof  of  his  corruption  or 
the  reverse  (Djllbthple,  Memoin,  i.  838, 
382;  Obst,  t.  241,  vi.  166,  Tiit  141;  SlT- 
WHtL,  The  Fint  Whig,  p.  26). 

Hw-bord  sat  in  the  parliaments  of  1680 
and  1681  as  member  for  Lannceeton,  in  place 
of  his  father,  and  'waa  more  violent  than  ever 
againat  popenr,  against  the  succession  of  the 
Doke  of  York,  koA,  against  Tory  petitionera. 
Be  attacked  H^&x  as  responsible  for  the 
diasiAiition  of  the  parliament  of  1679,  and 
unreel  his  ramoTal  from  the  king's  councils 
(GTBiT,  Tii.  887.  437,  488;  tiu.  S4).  He 
pnmoted  the  Kseme  for  a  protestant  asso- 
oatioDj  rejected  all  compromises,  and'  per- 
sisted in  demanding  the  acceptance  of  the 
exclusion  hill  {ib.  Tui.  166,  297,  S24).  But 
with  more  diaeretion  than  many  of  his 
friends,  Harbord  shrank  from  supporting 
Monmouth's  claims  to  the  thnme,  and  said 
that  the  only  thing  to  be  done  in  cose  of 
the  succession  of  a  Roman  catholic  prince 
was  to  make  William  of  Orange  protector. 
He  charged  his  friend  Henry  SidneVi  after- 
wards Eiurl  of  Itomney  [^.t.I,  to  tell  William 
that  no  man  in  the  kmgaom  wished  him 
better,  or  was  more  his  friend,  and  that  none 
loved  that '  htmest  plain-dealutg  people,'  the 
Dvtoh,  more  than  be  did.  As  early  aa  1680 
he  thonffht  of  taking  lefbge  in  Holiand  with 
liU  ftnuy,  and  it  is  posnRe  that  he  subse- 
qnently  carried  out  this  intention  (JHary  of 
^nry  Sidtuy,  i.  8, 80 ;  ii.  24),  for  ue  seems 
to  have  been  out  of  England  during  the 
whole  of  James  Il'a  reign.  In  January 
1686  Harbord  was  summoned  to  appear 
before  the  privy  council  within  fourteen 
days,  but  disobeyed  the  summons  (Eixis, 
Cerre^>oiuUnee,i.  27).  In  the  same  year  he 
■erred  as  a  volunteer  in  the  imperialist  army 
at  the  si^  of  Buda,  fell  ill,  and,  desiring 
toavul  himself  of  JamesII'sproclamation  of 
gmeral  pardon,  petitioned  lor  an  extension 
of  time  in  his  favour  (SmoUtuon  MS.  A.  189, 
f.  249 ;  Satile,  Oommottdeiiee,  p,  297 ;  Auto- 
biograpkjf  of  Sir  Join  Bramstont  p.  236). 
Tbls  was  endently  refoaed^d  in  Novemb^ 
1688HarbordaoeompaniedWilliamofOnnge 
in  his  expediUon  to  Eugluid.  William  ap- 
pointed nim  to  act  as  oommissary^general 
and  to  raise  money  in  the  west  for  the  sup- 

rof  the  army  (Elxis,  Original  Letter*,  ii. 
180).  Harbord  was  extremely  lutter 
agunst  James  II,  declaring  publicly  that  he 
and  other  supporters  of  the  pnnce  had  no  need 
of  the  kind's  pardon,  but  that  they  would 
bring  the  kmg  to  ask  pardon  of  them  *  for  the 
wrouga  he  had  done'  (CLABEinrair,  2>iary,Bd. 
Singer,  ii.  217,  219,  221).  Yet  in  spite  of 
hia  attadunent  to  William  he  protested 
TdienMntly  againvt  tho  proposal  to  reduce 


Mary  to  the  position  of- a  queen  conant, 
saying  that  he  would  never  nave  drawn  a 
sword  on  the-prince's  side  if  he  could  have 
imi^ned  him  capable  of  such  usage  to  his 
wife  {Works  of  John  Sheffield,  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  ed.  1739,  ii.  xxxi,  Appendix). 

William  III  appointed  Harbord  payma»- 
ter-general  and  a  member  of  the  privy 
council  (LvrTBELL,  Diary,  i.  492, 510).  In 
parliament  he  took  little  part  in  the  conr 
stitutional  debates,  hut  was  very  active  in 
representing  the  pecuniary  necesutiea  of  the 
new  government  (Gbet,  OtbatM,  ix.  IS,  86, 
64, 161, 178, 184).  But  he  waa  eu;er  to  ex- 
clude delinquents  from  pardon,  andproposed 
that  acouple  of  judges  should  behanged  at  the 

Sate  of  Westmmster  Hall  (ift.  ix.  251-6,  S16, 
79).  Thelanguageheusedaboutthegorem-' 
ment  of  Charles  II  threatened  to  lead  to  a 
duel,  which  the  intervention  of  the  house  pre- 
vented (tft.  ix.  234).  Harbord  waa  promi- 
nent in  all  debates  about  Irish  affairs,  and 
advocated  a  drastic  system  of  land  confisca* 
tion  (ib.  X.  40).  In  September  1689  he 
followed  Schomberg  to  Ireland,  where  he 
wrote  a  very  detailra  account  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  English  army  (Oal.  State  JPapere, 
Bom.  1689-90^pp.  276,  293).  Schomberg 
ex^uned  to  Harbord  hb  reeaona  tet  re- 
maining  in  the  entrenched  camp  at  Dundalk 
insteaa  of  attat^iug  the  Iridi  army  (ib.  p. 
309;  AnxanrRT,  Memoirs,  i.  252).  Accord^ 
ing  to  him  the  sufferings  of  the  English 
troops  were  largely  due  to  Harbord's  mifr- 
raanagement  or  avarice  (Balbxmplb,  Me- 
moirs, ii.  Appendix,  pp.  177-80).  Neverthe- 
less, Uiougu  Harbord  waa  removed  from  hia 
post  of  paymaster  in  March  1690,  he  wag 
appointed  vice-treaaurer  of  Ireland  in  No- 
vember (LirTTBGl.L,ii.  24;  CaL  Stats  Papers, 
Dom.  1690-1,  p.  167). 

Harbord  was  also  employed  aa  a  dipl(Hna- 
tist.  In  July  1690  he  waa  sent  to  Holland 
to  apologise  for  the  conduct  of  Torrington 
at  the  battle  of  Beachy  Head  (t&.  pp.  61,99; 
LVTTBELK,  ii.  79,  91).  In  Novembo-  1601, 
at  his  own  auneaticm,  he  was  appointed 
ambassador  to  Turkey  hi  order  to  mediate 
between  the  sultan  and  the  emperor,  and  to 
set  the  imperial  forces  free  for  the  war  with 
France  (UmKEUU,  ii.  307,  362,  380,  499 ; 
Klopp,  Fall  dea  Houses  Stuart,  v.  301,  vi. 
97 ;  BrsNET,  iv.  178,  ed.  1833).  He  died 
on  his  way  at  Belgrade  on  31  July  1603 
(Baxek,  ii.  172 ;  LiTTTBBLL,  ii.  555). 

Harbord  married  twice:  first,  Mary,  daugh- 
ter and  co-heiresa  of  Arthur  Duck  of  Chis- 
wick,  Middlesex,  in  1661.  Throu^  her  he 
obtained  a  part  of  Orafton  Park,  Northamp- 
tonshire, of  which  he  afterwards  purchased 
the  remainder  (Baxbb,  ii.  172;  Cal.  StaU 
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Papert,  Dom.  1671-2,  p.  254).  He  married, 
B^odly,  Catherine,  aaughter  of  Edward 
^uBsell,  and  sitter  of  Edward,  earl  of  Orford. 

By  Jiis  first  wife  he  had  three  daughters, 
YU.,  Uaigaret,  married  Robert  King,  second 
baron  Kingston  [q.  t.I  ;  Mary,  mamed  Siz 
£dw&rd  Ayscough  of  South  Kelsar,  Lin- 
epjpahire ;  Grace,  married  lliomaB  Hatcbep 
9f  Kirby,.  Linooliuhire.  Iietitia,  )m  daugh- 
ter l)y  hifl  second  wife,  married  Sir  Bowland 
fkTina  of  Nostell  Frioiy,  Yorluhire. 

J^bord's  younger  brother  Charles,  who 
iras  kiughted  by  Charles  H,  was  first  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Boyal  James,  and  f^l  in  the 
battle  of  Southwold,  28  May  1672,  refusing 
to  desert  his  commander,  Lord  Sandwich.  A 
monument  to  him  is  in  Westminster  Abbey 
^Pbptb,  Diary,  ed.  Wheatley,  v.  124,  viii. 
164,  S12;  Babt,  We$tm(maaterium,  ii.  112). 

[Baker*!  History  of  NorthamptoDshire,  ii.  172; 
oto«r  authiuritiea  given  in  the  article.] 

d  H.  F. 

HABIONOE,  Sib  ARTHUR  ED- 
WARD (182S-1892),  general,  bom  2  March 
1828,  WW  second  son  oxHenry  Hardinge,  first 
Tisoount  Hardinge  [q.TO>  ^  I^dy  Emily 
J[ane,  aeTenth  daughter  of  Robert  Stewart, 
W8t  maxqois  of  Londonderry  [q.T.],  and 
widow  of^  John  Jamee.  Charles  Stewart, 
■eeond  viscount  HardiuAe  [q.  t.  Snp^.],  was 
tuB  elder  brother.  Arthur  was  educated  at 
Eton,  and  eommiscdoned  as  ensign  in  the 
41st  foot  on  7  June  1844.  He  exchanged  to 
the  53rd  foot  on  28  June,  and  in  July  went 
to  India  as  aide-de-camp  to  his  father,  ap- 
pointed governor-general.  He  served  in  the 
liBSt  Sikh  war,  and  was  present  at  the  battles 
of  Moodhee,  Feroneshah  (where  his  horse 
wu  shot),  and  Sobraon.  He  was  twice  men- 
ticHMd  in  demtches  (Xofufoa  Gmette,  23  Feb. 
and  1  A^  l846)^and  receired  the  medal 
with  two  clasps.  He  obtained  a  lieutenancy 
in  the  80th  foot  on  22  Dec  1845,  and  a  com  - 
wuay  in  the  16th  foot  on  1  June  1849.  On 
$fi  Jane  be  exchanged  to  the  Coldstream 
guards  as  lieutenant  and  captain.  He  passed 
Woud^  tJie  senior  department  at  Suialiurat, 
nnd  ootwned  a  certificate. 

He  served  on  the  quartermaster-geneial'a 
(taff  in  the  Crimean  war  from  8  March 
1864  to  25  June  1856.  He  was  present  at 
the  Alma  with  the  first  division,  and  was 
mentioned  in  d^patches  {London  Cfaxettpf 
10  Oct.  1664).  He  was  also  at  Balaclava 
and  Inkerman  and  the  fall  of  Sebaetopol. 
He  was  given  a  Inevet  mi|)oritv  on  12  Dec. 
1854,  and  became  captain  ana  lieuteuant- 
oolnisl  in  Ua  regiment  da  20  Feb.  1865. 
fin  TeoeSved  tiw  medal  -mth  four  dasps,  the 
legion  of  honour  (fitli  daee),  ICe^idie  (6th 
olui),  and  the  Turkish  medal*  and  iraa  ma^ 


C3.  on  2  Jan.  1867.   On  26  May  leSS  h^ 

became  brevet  coloneL 

He  was  Hsistant  quartetmaeter-gen^ral 
at  Shomclifie  and  Dublin  from  1  Qot.  1660 
to  28  July  1666,  when  ha  vras  appointed 
equerry  to  Prince  Albwt,  on  whofte  4mth  ia 
1861  he  became  aqvierrj  to  ths  queen. 
was  promoted  mqor  in  the  Col^lstreain 
guards  on  16  March  1807,  and  lienteMBat* 
colonel  on  2  Sept.  1866.  He  went  os  half- 
pay  on  4  Jan.  1871,  and  was  pftuoted 
majop^;eneral  on  9  April.  He  oomttandeift 
a  diviaton  in  Bengal  from  23  Oct,  1873  to 
27  Oct.  1878,  and  on  hia  return  to  Englai^ 
he  ^ve  a  lecture  at  the  United  Smrica 
Institution  on  the  *  Results  of  Fi^-fijdng 
in  India '  {Journal,  xxiii,  402).  H«  became 
lieutenant-general  on  1  Oct.  1877,  and  gene- 
ral on  1  April  188S.  He  commkti^H'^tha 
Bombay  army  from  SO  Much  1881  to 
11  Dec.  1^,  and  was  governor  o£  Qilnitm 
from  I  Nov.  1886  tUl  26  Sept  1800.  He 
was  made  K.C.B.  on  9  Jan.  1880,  and 
CLE.  on  the  22nd  of  the  same  month.  Tim 
colonelcy  of  the  ro^al  InniskiUing  flui^im 
hod  been  given  to  him  on  20  Nor.  168A,liBd 
on  IS  March  1886  he  was  tranafened  to  tin 
king's  royal  rifles  as  a  colonel-oommandant. 
He  was  made  colonel  of  the  OddelPfawii 
guards  26  F^.  1890. 

He  died  on  16  July  1892  from  injuries  ha 
had  received  in  a  carriage  accident  at  Wey- 
mouth nine  days  before.  He  was  buried  at 
Fordcombe  church,  near  Penshurst,  Kent. 
On  ^  Dec.  1858  he  married  Mary  Qeo^^ian* 
Frances,  ddest  daughter  of  Lieutenant-ct^o- 
nel  Auj^istas  Frederick  Ellis,  second  son  ol 
the  first  Lord  Seaford.  They  bad,  with  ^hreo 
daudbters,  an  only  son,  Sir  .Arthur  Hi 
Hardinge,  K.O.M.G.,  who  iraa  vpp^ 
British  mlniatear  at  Brussels  in  1906. 

[Timw,  16  and  21  July  1802;  ArmyLhAat 
Lodge's  Peerage.]  £.  U.  L. 

HARDINGE,  CHARLES  STEWART, 
second  Viscocni  HABSuroB  (1822-1884> 
of  Lahore  and  King'*  Newton,  eldest  son  of 
Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  first  visoount  [q.  v.], 
and  elder  brother  of  Sir  Arthur  Kdin^nl 
Hardinge  [q.v.  Suppl.].  was  bom  in  LondMj 
on  12  Sept.  1822.  He  was  educated  »t 
Eton  and  destined  for  the  army,  but  wtulc; 
a  boy  met  with  a  severe  aooident  which 
compelled  him  to  use  an  artificial  leg  for, 
the  rest  of  hia  life.  In  1840  he  matricu- 
lated at  Ohrist  Ohnrch,  O^oti,  and 
duated  B.A.  in  1844.  Within  a  month  pitaa 
taking  his  d^roa  he  accompanied  hia  bthev 
to  India  aa  private  secretaCT,  and  wa>  with 
turn  during  all  the  period  01  hia  governor- 
gqimlahipu   Fnup  8  Avg.  lajSl  to  1868  bo 
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3(.P.  for  BownpatricJi  in  the  conserra- 
tiye  mterest,  and  after  his  succession  to  the 
peera^  (in  |866)  he  was  under-secretarj  for 
war  IB  £«ord  Derby's  second  administration 
(Mar4  to  March  1869).  He  never  held 
office  but  i^^a^B  temained  »  cuppo^ter 
6f  uie'o(wRirvatira  i^ity.  In  1868  ae  was 
mpointed  a  trustee  ^  th«  National  Pbrtrait 
GaUery,  and  is  1876  chairman  of  the  trustees, 
an  office  which  he  actively  filled  till  his  death. 
Owingto  his  father's  friendship  with  Sirrran- 
cu  Grant  (1803-1878)  [q.v.]  and  Sir  Edwin 
Henry  Landseer  [q.  t.^  ne  was  brought  up 
amonj;  artistic  associations,  and  was  himself 
no  meaii'  painter  in  water-colours.  In  1847 
his  friends  in  England  published  a  folio 
voluEde  'entitled  'Kecollections  of  India,^ 
consisting  of  ^wenty  lith^aphe  from  his 
drawin^rs  made  in  India.  The  most  interest- 
ing of  these  are  portraits  of  Sibh  chieftains 
aa4  views  of  soeneiy  in  Kashmir,  then  an 
almost  ifuknown  country,  which  he  Tisited 
ip  company  with  John  Nicholson  (1821-1887) 
(q.T>]i  a^erwards  the  hero  of  Belhi.  The 
originals  hang  among  the  military  trophies  of 
biis  fafher  on  the  walls  of  South  ParK,  near 
I'enshu'rat.  In  1891  he  contributed  a  brief 
qiemoir  of  his  father  to  the  *  Rulers  of  India ' 
teries  (Oxford^  plarendon  Press). 
"  Hardinge  died  at  South  Park  on  28  July 
1894,  and  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of 
("ordcombe,  Kent.  He  jnarried,  on  10  April 
1856,  Lavlnia,  third  daughter  of  Sir  George 
Charles  Bingham,  t^ird  earl  of  Lucan  [q.  v, 
^uppl.],  by  whom  he  had  a  family  of  five  sons 
and  three  da.i^ghters ;  she  died  09  16  Sept. 


1864. 
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HABDT,  MARY  ANNE,  Lipt  (1825  P- 
novalist  and  traveller,  was  the  onl^ 
chud  of  CbarleB  MacVowell  and  Elisa,  his 
■ecoodwife.  She  was  bom  in  Fitzrov  Square, 
Xxudon,  about  1825.  Ber  father  had  died 
five  months  before,  and  she  was  entirely 
educated  at  home  under  her  mother's  super- 
intendence. She  beoame  the  second  wile  of 
Sir  'Thomas  Duffus  Hardy  [c[.  v.]  In  recogni- 
tion of  her  husband's  services — he  died  in 
ia78^Iiady  Hardy  received  on  19  June  1879 
a  pensiojd  of  100/.  a  year  from  the  civil  list ;  it 
vas  augmepted  by  d6L  on  6  February  1881. 

Altbough  Ladv  Hardy  had  always  been 
fiMfd  of*  writing,  soe  did  not  turn  seriously  to 
literf^tore  uptil  after  her  marriage.  Her  first 
important  novel,  *  Paul  'VVyntn^B  Sacrifice,' 
Wfa  ynbU^i^  in  1869.  It  had  a  aucces^ 
fiti^  1^  translated  into  FfenelL.  A  new 
^'^ion  came  out  in  1881.  Her  next  fiovel, 
*BlWy  ITMifoll'  (1870),  achieved  >  gie%t 
WSsm.  in  4?;Mpcft,  Xn  1890  and  1881, 1^ 


spectively,  Lady  5aK'7  travelled  in  th* 
United  States.  The  toW  brought  forth  two 
books,  '  Through  Cities  a^d  I^irie  T^ands': 
Sketches  of  an  American  Toiu;'  1881,  and 
'  Down  South/_  1888:'_  Lady  Hardy  wroti 
articles  on  social  sul^ects  and  short  stories 
for  TiriouB  journals  aud  magaxinea.  She 
died  on  19  Afay  1^1  at  lU  Portsdowft 
Road,  London,  and  W8«  burled  atiyiUeadei}! 

A  portrait,  painted  <during  'her  early  ma^ 
ried  life,  passed  into  the  possession  of  hor 
daughter,  Viss  Iza  I)uflW  Hardy.      ' ' 

Other  works  ay^:  1.  'War  Notes  from 
the  Crimea,'  1865.  3..*  The  Artist's  Family : 
an  Historical  Romance,*  1867.  3.  *A  Casual 
Acquaintance :  a  Kovel  founded  on  Fact,* 
1866,  2  vola.  4.  'A  Hero's  Work,'  18^ 
3  vols.  6.  *  A  Woman's  Triumph,'  187i 
SvoLl  6. 'LiMie,M876,3voU.  TT'Madge/ 
1898,  3  vols.  fe.  'BeWl'Fortescue,'  im, 
8  vols.   0. '  In  Sidht  of  Land,'  1885, 3  vols. 

10.  '  A DangerousExperiment,*  I889, 3  vols. 

11.  •  A  Buned  Sin,'  fe^,  3  vols. 

[AUibona's  Diet.  Suppl.  il  764;  TiiP«A 
21  May  1891 ;  Colles'a  Literature  and  tba  Pen- 
sion List;  priratfl  iDfoimatiou.]  £.  I* 

HARE,  THOMAS  (1806-1891},  poBtieal 
reformer,  bom  on  38  March  1806,  was  tli^ 

only  son  of  A  Hare  of  Leigh,  Dorset 

On  14  Nov.  1^8  he  was  admitted  a  studeqt 
of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  wias  called  to  tlie 
bar  on  22  Nov.  1833.'  He  practised  in  the 
chancery  courts  and  from  1841  reported  in 
Vice-chancellor  Wigram'scourt,  WfthHenry 
Iltid  Nicholl  and  John  Monson  Carrow  lie 
edited  the  first  two  volum'^  (1840  and  1843) 
of '  Cases  relating  to  Railways  and  Canals  ifi 
the  Courts  of  Law  and  Kquity,  1835-1840.* 
His  r^rts  of  cases  adjudged  by  Wigram 
were  published  in  deven  volames  (^4^^ 
1858),  and  rank  as  h^h  authorities.  He 
published  in  1836 '  A  l^eatise  on  Discovery 
of  Evidence  b^  Bill  and  Answer  in  Equity.' 
A  second  edition,  *  adapted  to  tlie  supreme 
court  of  judicature  acts  and  rules  1873  aiid 
1876/ was  published'byluq  eldest  son, Sher- 
lock Hare,  m  1876.  1^  1872  be  was  elected 
a  bencher  of  his  inn. 

Hare  was  appointed  ipspecfor  of  charities 
on  2?  Oct.  1S53,  and  on  7  Dec.  1872  wap 
created  as^stant  commissioner  with  a  seaj^ 
at  the  board.  On  21  Dec.  1887  he  retired 
from  official  life.  During  t^ese  years  be  was 
engaged  ip  reportitig  on  the  charities  of  the 
kingosm,  those  on  London  ^ing  in  a  eol- 
1  acted  form  the  third  volume  of  the  rc^rta 
<^  the  Royal  City  C^harities  Commission.  He 
waa  conspicuous  for  great  industry,  wide  inte- 
rest 19  life,  fudclouneaa  of  intejllectual  vision. 
tie  beloQged'^o'the  A'ttieQseD|Q  an^l  Political 
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Economy  clubs,  and  to  the  last  waa  actirelj 
interestM  in  them.  He  died  at  Carlyle  Man- 
sions, Chelsea,  on  6  May  1 891 ,  and  was  buried 
at  Hook,  near  Surbiton,  on  9  May.  A  cross, 
designed  by  Seddon,  was  erected  over  hia 
ffrave.  He  married,  first,  in  Dorsetshire  on 
7  Aug.  1837,  Mary,  dauffhter  of  Thomas  Sam- 
son of  Kington  ItusselL  She  died  on  23  Oct. 
ISSfi,  and  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of 
Brompton  church.  They  had  eu^htcluldren. 
The  efidest  daughter,  Hsriaii,  wi&  of  the  Her. 
W.  R,  Andrews  of  Eaatboume,  has  written 
under  the  pseudonym  of '  Christopher  Hare ;  * 
the  second  daughter,  Alice,  married  Professor 
Westlake.  Haremarried,secondly,on4ApriI 
1873,  Eleanor  Bowes  Benson  (1833-1890), 
seocMid  sister  of  Edward  White  Benson,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  [q.  t.  Suppl.},  by  whom 
he  had  issue  Mary  Eleanor  (1874-1883). 

Hare's  energies  were  concentrated  in  an 
attempt  to  devise  a  system  which  should 
secure  proportional  representation  of  all 
classes  in  the  United  Kingdom,  including 
minorities,  in  the  House  of  Commons  and 
other  electoral  assemblies.  His  views  were 
set  out  at  first  in  the  '  Ihlachinery  of  Repre- 
sentation '  (1867,  two  editions),  and  the^ 
were  tfterwaxds  more  ftilly  derobped  in  his 
'  nwtise  on  theBleetioD  (nTBeuresentotiTes, 
ParlLamentarr  and  Muuupal'  (1869, 1861, 
1666,  and  1878).  A  copious  literature  erew 
up  for  the  promotion  of  his  system,  wtiich 
was  ^nerally  regarded  as  too  complicated  for 
practical  working,  and  many  ' societies  were 
formed  for  its  propagation,  John  Stuart 
Mill  commended  it  m  the  second  edition  of 
'Thoughts  on  Parliamentary  Beform,'  and 
Henry  Fawcett,  who  held  that  In  it '  lay  the 
mly  remedy  against  the  great  danger  of  an 
oppression  of  minorities,'  brought  out  in  1800 
a  pamphlet  entitled '  Mr.  Hare's  Beform  Bill 
simpli^d  and  explained'  (Sts?H£N,  Life  o/ 
Umpeett,  pp.  170, 186, 4fil). 

Hare's  other  works  included  a  pamphlet 
in  support  of  the  relaxation  of  the  naviga- 
tion lawB,  published  in  1836  at  the  request 
of  HushisBon ;  '  The  Development  of  the 
Wealth  of  India,'  a  reprint  Jrom  '  Mac- 
millan's  Magazine,*  1861 ; '  Usque  ad  Coelum,' 

*  Thoughts  on  the  Dwellings  of  the  People,' 

*  LoeafOovemment  in  the  Metnmolis,'  1862 ; 
'The  Distribution  of  Seats  in  Parliament,' 
1879:  and 'London  Municipal  Reform,' 1882, 
which  contained  many  papers  he  had  pre- 
tiousIt  published  on  that  question.  He 
contributed  to  Alfred  Hill's  volume  of'  Essays 
upon  Educational  Sabjects '  a  paper  on  '  En- 
dowments created  for  the  AppreaUeeship  of 
Childrai.' 

[Bsnchers  (tf  Innsr  Temple,  p.  128 ;  Times, 
7  May  188 1,  pp.  1 , 5 ;  Athewnm,  16  May  1 89 1,  pp. 


035-6 (by  Leonard Courtaey);  Academy, leHay 
1891  (by  John  WesUake) ;  A.  C.  Benson's  family 
pedigree;  Benson's  Archbishop  Betuon,  i.  fl, 80-- 
87,  ii.  284-98,  S99 ;  privata  toformntion.l 

W.  P.  C. 

HABQBATBS,  EDWARD  HAM* 
MOND  (1816-1891),  pioneer  of  gold-mininff 
in  Australia,  the  third  son  of  Jonn  Edward 
Harcrraves,  a  lieutenant  of  the  Sussex  militia, 
was  horn  at  Stoke  Cotte^,  Oosport,  on  7  Oct 
1816.  AiterschooliD^atBrightonandLeweSf 
young  Haigraves  sailed  for  Australia  on  a 
merchant  veaeel  in  1882.  Next  year  he  suled 
for  Tones  Straits  in  the  Olementine  in  seardt 
of  bechdi^e^ner  and  tortoise-shell.  The  crew 
were  stricken  with  yellow  fever,  and  twenty 
out  of  tw^ty-sevw  died  at  Batavia,  whence 
the  survivon  were  conveyed  to  Europe.  In 
1834  Hargraves  sailed  again  for  Sydney,  and 
was  engaged  in  sheep-farming  for  nearly 
fifteen  years.  In  July  1849  he  sailed  for  the 
California  gold-diggings,  and  was  struck  by 
the  resemblance  of  the  geological  formations 
there  to  the  quarts  rocks  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Blue  Mountains  in  New  Sonth  Wales. 
Sir  Paul  Edmund  de  Strzelecki  [q.  v.]  had 
discovered  some  gold-bearing  quarts  in  this 
district  BS  early  as  1889,  and  five  years  latw, 
in  a  presidential  address  to  the  Royal  Qeo- 
graphieal  Society,  Sir  Roderick  Murchiscn 
hacl  deduced  from  data  supplied  by  Stnelecki 
and  others  the  fact  that  large  auriferous  de- 
posits might  be  looked  for  in  a  formation  such 
as  that  of  the  Blue  Mountains.  The  suspicion 
that  New  South  Wales  would  prove  a  rich 
goldfield  had  therefore  been  *'m  the  air'  ftur* 
some  time,  but  nothing  whatever  had  yet 
been  achieved  in  the  way  of  practical  ex- 
periment, still  less  of  realisation.  Har- 
graves sailed  from  California  with  this 
object  in  view  at  the  close  of  1860.  On 
12  Feb.  1861  two  men.  Lister  and  Toms, 
whom  he  had  instructed  in  the  process  of 
cradle-washing,  discovered  gold  at  LewiH 
Pon^  Creek,  near  Bathurst,  where  Har- 
graves had  predicted  it.  He  was  the  first 
at  the  beginning  of  April  1861  to  make 
known  to  the  colonial  secretary  at  Sydney, 
(Sir)  Edward  Deas  Thomson  [q.  v.],  the 
existence  of  the  precious  metal  in  large 
quantity.  After  receiving  hia  evidence, 
Thomson  is  said  to  have  remarked :  '  If  what 
you  say  is  correct,  Mr.  Hargraves,  we  have 
got  a  goldfield.  It  will  stop  the  emigration 
to  California  and  settle  the  convict  <[ae8- 
tion.'  Hai]grave8  was  temporarily  appointed 
a  commissioner  of  aawu  lands  at  a  pound 
a  day,  and  on  6  Oct.  186S,  as  a  reward 
for  his  communication,  he  was  granted  « 
sum  of  10,000/.  by  the  l^isIatiTB  coueil 
of  Sydney.    In  1864  he  vifitad  Bn^M 
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uid  wu  (Mesented  to  Que«n  Victorift.  In 
165S  apDeored  Iub  mediocre  atid  unpretend- 
ing woTE,  *  Australia  and  its  Goldnelds :  a 
Hutorical  Skatcb  of  the  FrogrMs  of  the 
Auitralian  Colonies  . .  .  with  a  particular 
account  of  the  recent  Gold  Discoveries  .  .  . 
to  which  are  added  Notices  on  the  Use  and 
Working  of  Gold  in  Ancient  and  Modem 
Times'  (with  a  map  and  a  portrait  of  Har- 
gnvea)f  London,  1656,  Svo.  Hargraves  re- 
turned to  live  in  Sydney,  and  was  in  1877 
voted  a  pension  of  ^60/.  by  the  New  South 
Wales  parliament.  He  diea  at  Forest  Lodge, 
Sydney,  on  29  Oct.  1891,  leaving  issue  two 
■ons  aad  tflirae  daughters. 

[Aoitrabunan  Bibliogmphy,  Sydney,  1893; 
Sjfd&ey  HenUd,  31  Oct.  1891  ;  Menneli's 
AustnUAsisn  Biography,  p.  216 ;  Heaton's 
AuBtralifUi  Sictioaary  of  Dutes ;  Strzalecki's 
Biscorery  of  Gold  and  Silver  ia  Aoatrnlia,  1866; 
North  British  neview,  August  1854;  Times, 
25  Oct.  185S,  9  and  12  Jan.  1864;  Rusden's 
Hint,  of  Australia,  1883,  ii.  601  seq.]     T.  3. 

HAALET,  GEOKQE  (1829-1896),  phy- 
sician, only  son  of  Oeorjre  Barclay  Harley 
and  Maivaret  Macbeath,  was  born  st  Harley 
House,  Haddington,  in  East  Lothian,  on 
12  Feb.  1899.  His  father  was  sixty-three  at 
the  time  of  bis  birth,  and  his  mother  was 
taity.  His  i^ther  died  soon  afterwards,  and 
be  ms  brought  up  by  his  mother  and  gnnd- 
noUwr,  Mrs.  Buofaeath.  He  reeeimd  hU 
eaiiy  edoeatioa  at  the  Haddinrton  burgh 
scAuxiIb,  and  at  the  Hill  Street  Institution, 
Edinburgh,  and  subsequently  proceeded  to 
the  university  of  Edinburgh,  whiare  he  matri- 
culated at  the  age  of  seventeen  and  graduated 
M.D.  in  August  1850. 

After  acting  for  fifteen  months  as  house 
suigeon  and  resident  physician  to  the  Edin- 
bu^h  Royal  Infirmary,  Harley  spent  two 
years  in  Paris,  working  in  the  physiological 
and  chemical  laboratories  of  Charles  Dollfus, 
Verdeil,  and  Wurtz.  He  made  many  obser- 
vations, which  were  recorded  in  the  *  Chimie 
Anatomique 'of  Robin  and  VerdeiL  Among 
than  the  most  BOtaUe  ware  the  recogniUon 
of  iron  as  a  oonstont  oonstataent  of  the  urine, 
and  the  ohawTotion  that  the  cheny  ooloar  of 
normal  hnman  urine  was  due  to  nnriuematin 
{PHartHaeeutieal  Journal,  18C2).  He  next 
worired  in  the  physiological  labomtory  of 
the  Collige  de  France,  at  tuBt  under  Magendie 
and  then  ander  Claude  Bernard,  whose 
pubUcations  on  the  influence  of  the  liver  in 
the  production  of  diabetes  led  Harley  to 
und»tahe  research  as  to  the  efl«cts  of  stimu- 
lation of  nerves  on  the  production  of  sugar 
by  the  liver.  During  nis  two  years'  resi- 
dence in  Paris  he  was  almost  entirely  occu- 
pied with  physiol<^ical  reseorohea^  and  in 
TOL.  xzu.— avr. 


1863  he  was  elected  annual  president  of  tbs 
Parisian  Medical  Society.  lie  subsequently 
spent  two  years  ia  Qwmany  at  the  nni- 
versities  of  Wiirzburg  (under  Vircbow), 
Giesnen  (under  Liebig),  Beriin,  Vienna,  and 
Heidelberg.  When  he  was  studying  in 
Vienna,  during  the  height  of  the  (>imean 
excitement,  he  attempted  to  join  the  army 
of  Omar  Pasha  as  a  civil  surgeon,  but,  tra- 
velling with  an  irrwpilar  pasntort,  ha  was 
arrested,  and  nanowlyaae^ad  Eieingahot  aa 

^is  foreign  study  well  qualified  him  finr 
the  lertuceship  mi  ^raetloal  j^ysiology  and 
histology  at  Univeraty  College,  to  which  ha 
was  apptnated  on  his  return  irom  Paduo^  in 
1855.  Ha  was  also  made  curator  of  the  ana- 
tomical museum  at  Univmity  ColUjEpe,  and 
in  16u6  he  started  practice  in  Nottingham 
Place.  In  1868  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the 
Chemical  Socie^,  aad  fellow  of  the  College 
of  I^ysicians  of  Edinburgh,  and  he  read  at 
the  Leeds  meeting  of  theBriti^  Awooiation 
a  paper  in  which  he  showed  that  pure  pan- 
creatine was  capableof  digesting  both  starchy 
and  albuminous  substances.  In  1659  ha 
became  professor  of  medical  juxisprudeDce  at 
University  CoUefne  in  the  place  of  Dr.  Alfred 
Carpenter  [q.  v.  Sappl.],  and  in  1860  physi- 
cian to  the  sospital.  Hioee  appotntmants 
be  held  till  eye  trouble  obligea  nim  to  re- 
dgn  them.  In  1862  he  received  tbe  tri- 
ennial pries  of  fifty  guineas  of  the  Bi^al 
CollwB  of  Stti^[eons  of  England  for  1^  r&- 
searehes  intotu  anatomy  and  physiolt^  of 
the  suprarenal  bodies. 

Willie  at  H«delberg  Harley  hod  «p«it 
much  time  in  studying  in  Bunsen's  laboratory 
the  methods  of  ma  anolyus.  After  hu 
return  to  England  he  made  researches  on 
the  chemistry  of  respiration.  Some  of  the 
results  were  publishM  in  the  ^Philosophical 
Transactions,^  and  had  much  to  do  with  his 
election  to  the  fellowship  of  the  Royal 
Society  in  1865  at  the  age  of  tbirty-silc 
In  1864  he  was  elected  fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  I^ysicions;  he  af^rwards  held 
die  poet  of  examiner  in  anatomy  and  physio- 
logy in  the  coU^e.  He  also  became  oorre- 
sponding  member  of  nnmMooa  ftoeign 
scientific  societies. 

Id  1864  Harl^  took  on  active  share  in  tlie 
labours  of  the  commtitee  of  the  Royal 
Medical  and  Chiru^cal  Society  appointed 
to  study  the  subject  of  suspended  omnmtion 
by  drowning,  hanging,  &c.  The  expieriments 
were  carried  out  in  his  laboratory  at  Uni- 
versity Coll^,  as  were  those  for  the  com^ 
mittee  of  the  same  society  on  chloroform 
(1864),  of  which  Harley  was  also  a  mem- 
ber.   He  flnei^etically  aided  in  fonndiiv 
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the  ^tiih  Inititiite  oi  FnvaiitiTe  Uedi- 

dne. 

Hulev  made  cftrafol  reaearchea  into  the 
action  01  stTTchnine,  and  on  the  ordeal  bean 
of  Old  Oalabar  (Soyal  Medico-Chirurgieal 
TrtmatKttom,  166^),  and  in  1864  read  a  paper 
ito  the  BritiBh  Anodation  on  the  '  Poiaoned 
Anowa  of  Savage  Man*'  in  irhich  he  demon- 
■feeatsd  tJie  nature  of  the  poiaona  used— in 
£onieo  tha  heart-pazalyaiiigptHaonof  thenpae 
trea^  in  OniBea  taelimb^{«nl;yaing  poiam  of 
WouralL  He  wai  the  firat  to  demonatnte 
that  atiyohnia  and  wourali  (arrow-praion) 
have  the  property  of  reciprocally  nebtial- 
iaing  the  toxic  efiecta  of  each  other.  In 
AogUBt  1868  he  fumiahed  tha  British 
Medical  Asaociation  with  an  aoconnt  of  the 
botanical  characters  and  thrarapeutioal  cha- 
.ractera  of  the  ordeal  bean,  whica  Tea  trans- 
lated into  French,  and  published  by  Professor 
jHobin  in  the  'Journsl  d'Anatomie  et  de 
F^siolo^e '  of  Paris. 

Harley  was  a  man  of  many  hobbiea.  He 
invented  a  microscope  whidi  by  a  simple  ad- 
juatiiient  could  be  transformed  from  a  mono- 
cular into  a  lunoenlar  or  into  a  polarising 
instnuiieat^  uther  of  a  high  or  a  low  powtt. 
He  tried  hard  to  reform  English  ortho- 
graphy, and  publish^  a  bocA  entitled  *  The 
Simpljfinatioin  of  English  Spelling '  (1877), 
ia  wnieh  he  advocated  the  total  omtSBion  of 
redundant  and  useless  duplicated  eonaonants 
from,  all  words  except  personal  names. 

Barley  died  snddenly  from  rupture  of  a 
eoronarf  artery  and  luem(»rhage  into  the 

raricardium  on  27  Oct.  1896  at  his  house, 
7  (now  26)  Haoiey  Street.  His  body  was 
cremated  at  Woking  on  30  Oct.,  and  the 
remains  buried  at  Kingsbury  Old  Church  on 
the  same  day.  He  married  Emma  Jessie, 
daughter  of  James  Miupratt[q.T.]ofSeaforth 
HaU,'naar  LiverpooL  She  survived  him 
vitJi  three  ohildrBB,  vis.,  VaughMi  Hadeyf 
H.D.;  Ethel  (Mrs.  Alec  Tweedie,  the  au- 
thoress); and  Oka  Harley. 

EEaiiay  eaitributed  a  large  number  of 
papers  to  various  scientific  periodtcels.  His 
most  important  publications  treated  of 
the  diseases  of  the  liver.  In  1863  he  pub- 
lished '  Jaundice^  its  Pathology  and  Treat- 
ment.* This  he  eventuaUy  replaced  in  1883 
Irr  his  book  on  'Diseases  of  the  Liver,'  in 
-whkh  he  foonssed  all  his  experience.  This 
book  was  reprinted  in  Canada  and  in  America, 
and  was  translated  into  German  by  Dr.  J. 
Sraus  of  Carlsbad.  In  1886  he  published  a 
pamphlet  on '  Soonding  for  GUI  Stones,'  and 
in  the  following  year  a  work  on  '  Tnflamma- 
tioa  of  the  Liver,*  in  whioh  he  advocated 
piinctuxe  of  the  capsule  in  congestive  liver 
tadnntionr  and  'hepatic  pfalraotoay'  lorj 


acute  hepatitis.  In  1668  his  old  pupil,  Mr. 
George  T.  Brown,  brought  out  a  Mok  on 
*  Histology,' bein^  the  demonstrations  wlnsh 
Dr.  Harley  had  given  at  University  College. 
The  sec<md  edition  of  the  book  ut.  Hs^^ 
edited  himself.  Subsequently,  during  a  long 
period  of  zest  in  dark  rooms,  owing  to  a 
breakdown  of  eyasigh^  he  dictated  to  an 
amanaeBMa  a  book  whMi  In  pnfalished  lb 
1873  entitled  'The  Urine  ud  its  Dam^ 
mentsj*  thiawDibwaarnrintedin  AiaMnoe 
and  translated  into  French  and  Italiaa.  Ja 
1859  he  became  editor  of  a  new  year-book 
on  medicine  andsu^;eiy,  brought  out  by  the 
New  Sydenham  Society,  with  the  view  of 
keeping  an  epitome  of  science  allied  to  pfttc- 
tical  medicine ;  he  worked  for  its  ncaaas  m- 
cessingly  for  some  yeara. 

[Qeorge  Harlev,  F.R.S.,  the  Lifs  of  a  London 
Fhysicifui,  edited  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Alee 
Tweedie  (The  Scientific  Frefis).  1899;  The 
Lancet,  7  Nov.  1 896 ;  The  British  Medical  Jour- 
nal, 31  Oct.  1898;  Records  of  the  Boval  Society 
sndBoyal  College  of  Fhysieisaa;  pnvate  infor- 
matioit.]  W.  W,  W. 

HABHAK,  Sn  OEOBOE  BYNO 
(18SU-1892),  lieutenant-general,  bosn 
30  Jan.  1830,  waa  the  son  of  John  Harman 
of  Chester  Square,  London,  and  Moor  Hall* 
Cookbam,  Berkshire.  He  was  educated  «t 
Marlborough  College  (1844-6),  and  waa  com- 
missioned as  enugn  in  the  34th  foot  on 
18  Sept.  1849.  He  was  promoted  lieutenant 
on  21  June  1860,  and  cuitain  on  19  June 
1866.  After  serving  with  his  regiment  in 
the  Italian  Islands  and  West  Indies,  be  wisnt 
with  it  to  the  Crimea  in  December  1854.  It 
was  assiffned  to  the  light  division,  and  took 
part  in  uie  aaiault  of  the  Bedan  on  18  June 
1866,  where  Harman  received  seven  severe 
wounds.  He  was  mentioned  in  de^tches, 
and  obtained  the  medal  with  clasp,  the 
Tnrkisk  medal,  the  Medjidie  (6th  olass), 
and  a  brevet  majority  on  3  Nor.  1856. 

He  served  wiui  toe  34th  in  bidia  dnriw 
the  mutinv,  and  was  present  at  Windhame 
action  with  the  Gwaliw  contingent  at  Cawn- 
pore,  and  at  the  si^  and  capture  of  Luck- 
now.  He  received  the  medal  with  clasp,  and 
was  given  an  unattached  majority  on  4  Jme 
1868.  He  was  assistant-inspector  of  volun- 
tem  from  18  Feb.  1860  to  8  March  1866, 
when  he  was  made  brevet  lieutenant-colonel. 
He  served  on  the  staff  in  the  Wast  IndHS 
firom  10  June  1866  to  80  April  1872,  first  as 
assistant  military  secretary,  and  afterwards  as 
deputy  adjutant-generaL  He  became  lurevet 
colonel  on  2  June  1871.  On  1  May  1872 
he  waa  givea  an  unattscbsd  lieutenant- 
eoloaelcy,  and  on  1  i^ril  1678  Jbe  wu 
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npotnWcl  ts  tbs  command  of  k  Wgule 
Mot  at  Pontefract. 

He  wmt  on  hALf-pAy  m  16  Dee.  1674,  end 
M  dw'16A  vu  made  amistent  a^atant- 
gnaerat  Alderahot.  On  1  Jan.  1878  he 
went  to  Ireland  as  daputj  adjat&nt-ffeneml. 
He  was  promoted  marap-general  on  14  Nor. 

1881,  and  was  placed  on  the  staff  of  the 
expeditlonaiy  foree  in  Egypt  on  3  Sept. 

1882.  He  commanded  the  garrisoa  of  Alex- 
andria, was  included  in  the  thanks  of  parlia- 
ment, and  received  the  medal  and  nxnue 
star.  On  18  April  188S  he  was  appointed 
deputy  adiutan^^eneral  at  headqaurters, 
•Dd  on  1  Not.  1886  milita^  secretary.  He 
was  made  O.B.  on  24  May  18S1,  and  K.O.B. 
on  91  June  1887.  A  distinnUdwd  service 
|iensicat  was  given  to  him  on  i7  April  1889, 
mod  he  was  promoted  Uentenant-general  on 
1  April  1890.  He  was  still  serving  on  the 
staff  at  headquarters  when  he  died  in  South 
Kensington  on  9  March  1892.  He  married 
in  1868  Helen,  daughter  of  John  Tonee  of 
Starborongfa  Castle  and  Edenhridge,  SCiant; 
■he  snrvived  him. 

[TlniM,  10  March  1892;  Uarlboroagh  ColL 
B«gutar,  p.  16 ;  Army  Xdsta.]         £.  U.  L. 

HAEBIB.  Sib  AUGUSTUS  HENRY 
GL06SOP  (1862-1896),  actor,  impresario, 
and  drama^,  the  son  of  Augustas  Oloesop 
Harris  [9>T>1)  was  bom  in  tlm  Bue  Tattbou^ 
Paris,  in  16o9.  Alter  a  short  experience  of 
eonnneree,  he  played  in  Septemhw  1678  Mal- 
eblm  in  a  reytval  at  the  Tneatare  Banl,  Man- 
chester, erf' Macbeth/  At  the  Amphitheatre, 
Xivcspool,  in  juvenile  and  light  comedy 
parts,  he  supported  Barrv  Sullivan  [q.  v.] 
He  thai  became,  under  Maplestm,  assistant ' 
Stage-manager,  and  afterwards  manager,  at 
Covent  Garden.  He  produced  in  1678  Blan- 
chard's  Crystal  Palace  pantomime,  'Sind- 
bad  the  Bailor.'  At  the  Criterion  he  was, 
SI  March  1877,  the  original  Harry  Green- 
lanes  in  'Pink  Dominoes.'  In  1879  he  be- 
came the  lessee  of  Dmry  Lane,  hut  it  was 
some  time  before  he  coold  carry  ont  his 
ambitious  and  wdl-i^ned  schemes.  On 
81  July  1860  hs  produced  the  'World,'  by 
himseu,  Paul  Meritt,  attd  Henry  Pettitt,  a 
spectacular  melodrama,which  was  Bocoeeded, 
6  Aug.  1881,  by  'Youth/  by  the  same 
authors,  'nuck,'  hv  Harris  and  Pettitt, 
came  in  1883 ;  '  A  Sailor  and  hia  Lass,'  in 
coUaboration  with  Robert  Bnchanan,  and 
•  Freedom,'  with  Rowe,  in  1838 :  *  Human 
Nature,*  with  Pettitt,  1886;  'A  Run  of 
Lock,*  with  the  same,  1886 ; '  Pleasure,'  with 
Meritt,  1887 ;  the  *  Armada,'  with  Hamilton, 
J888;  the*  Royal  Oak,' with  the  same,  1889; 
<A  Million  of  Money,' with  Pettitt,  1890; 


'A  Sailor  and  hk  htm,*  by  Psttin  done, 
1891 ;  the  'Prodigal  Daughter,' with  Pettit?t, 
1693}  'A  Lift  oTFleasnre,'  with  the  flBmai 
1898;  the  'Derby  Winner,'  with  0.  BaMgll 
and  H.  Hamilton,  1894 ;  and  '  Cheer,  Bom, 
Cheer,'  hy  the  same,  1896.  The  nopuWty 
of  most  of  these  and  tiiat  of  tne  panto- 
mimes, which  were  on  a  scale  of  unexskmpled 
Splendour,  raised  Dmry  Lane  to  the  hignesS 
point  of  prosperity.  No  less  remarkable  was 
Hatris's  success  wiUi  opera.  Beginning  at 
Dmry  Lane  with  'Lohengrin'  in  1887, he 
produced,  at  one  or  other  of  the  great  honsei^ 
operas  such  as  'Cavalleria  Rusticana,* '  Eal- 
staff,' '  I  Pagliaoci,' '  I  Ranlzan,'  'La  Kavar- 
raise,'  wiUi  great  splendour  and  with  the 
finest  oht^aUe  cut.  For  tragedy  he  en- 
gaged Ristori  and  John  MeOoDoogh,  whom, 
in  *  Yi^^ius,'  he  supported  as  Milioa,  th^ 
Baxe-Memingen  oompanj,  and  the  Qnad^ 
Ducal  company  of  Saxe<C)ohu^  and  Qotha. 
Indefatigable  m  labour,  he  mani^^  thrae^ 
mi  sometimes  four,  of  the  principal  Lon- 
don theatres  at  the  same  time.  The  spring 
of  1861  thus  saw  him  at  the  same  time 
manager  of  Her  Hajeety's,  Covent  Garden^ 
Drury  Lane,  and  the  Olympic  He  was 
the  first  member  of  the  Lixidon  Oounty 
Council  for  the  Strand  division,  and  a  mem* 
ber  of  the  committee  on  theatres  and  mnsie 
halls;  was  sheriff  of  London  in  1890-1, 
and  was  knighted  on  iJie  occasion  of  ^virit 
of  the  German  emperor.  These  manifold 
oecupatimis  overtaxed  hJa  strength,  and  ha 
died  at  the  Fftvilion  Hotel,  FoUcestoiie,  on 
S3  June  1896.  Harris  had  a  Renins  for 
stage  management,  in  which  in  his  time  he 
had  no  Ennish  equat  He  had  few  gifts'  aa 
an  actor,  though  ne  occasionally  played  in 
his  own  pieces.  He  married,  on  8  Nov,  1881, 
Florence  Edgecombe  Rendle,  who  survived 
him,  marrying  in  1904  Edward  Terry,  the 
well-known  actor.  His  sisters  Nelly  and 
Maria  and  hie  brother  Charlee  were  also 
connected  with  the  stage. 

[Personal  recoUectioiifl ;  Scott  and  Hovard'd 
Blaocbard ;  Paacoe's  Dramatic  List ;  Dramatic 
Fserage ;  Menof  the  Tipie,  lllh  dd. ;  Atliennoin, 
27  June  1896;  Tbn  Theatre,  July  1896,  and 
varioBB  years.]  J.  Si. 

HARRIS,  GEORGE  (180fr-189O),  an* 
thor,  bom  at  Rugby  <m  6  Ma^  1800.  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Geoi^  Harris  (d.  16  Jaui 
1860),  a  solictor  of  that  town,  by  his  wife 
Christabella,  only  daughter  of  Rear'«dmiral 
WiUiam  Chambers  (d.  38  Sept.  1839).  On 
6  May  1820  he  entered  Rugby  School  He 
was  a  delicate  child  and  anfljared  from  roi^^ 
treatment  while  at  the  school,  which  he  left 
to  join  the  Spartiate,  the  flagship  of  Admiral 
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Sir  George  Eyre,  &s  a  midshipman.  He 
WRfl,  however,  unable  to  endure  the  hard- 
shipa  of  a  li£B  on  board  ship,  and,  being 
attacked  by  illneM  before  the  vessel  sailed 
gave  up  the  idea  of  entering  the  navy. 
After  some  unpleasant  experiences  at  a 
private  school  at  Totnes  in  Devondtire  he 
was  articled  to  his  father  in  1836,  On  the 
expry  of  his  uticles  in  1833  he  was  admitted 
atXameyj  mod  in  January  1^  becftnie  a 
partnw  in  his  fatW's  firm.  lifb  at  Rugby, 
however,  was  distasteful  to  him ;  he  was  pos- 
sessed 1^  ambition  fbr  literary  success  and  a 
desire  for  London  life;  and  on  22  June  1638 
he  gave  up  hii  prospects  and  quitted  the 
firm. 

After  a  sojourn  in  London  of  little  more 
than  a  vear,  during  which  he  wrote  for  the 
'  Britian  and  Foreign  Review '  and  other 
journals,  and  entered  at  Trinity  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge, he  accepted  the  post  of  editor  of  the 
*  HiUl  Times '  on  11  Sept.  18S9.  An  attack 
on  the  Hull  railway  line  led  to  his  resigfna- 
tion  on  21  Sept.  1840,  and  he  determined 
to  devote  his  attention  to  preparing  for  the 
Iwr.  He  entered  the  BCiddle  Temple  in 
December  1889,  and  was  called  to  the  bar 
on  13  Jan.  1843.  He  went  the  midland 
intcait,  but  obtained  no  f^nat  practice.  In 
1847  he  published  his  '  Life  of  Lord-chan- 
cellor Ilardwicke'  (London,  3  vols.  8vo), 
on  which  he  had  been  at  work  for  nearly 
three  years.  It  was  dedicated  to  the  prince 
consort,  who  had  taken  some  interest  in  the 
progress  of  the  book,  was  well  received  by 
the  critics,  but  had  no  sale.  Harris  had 
neglected  his  practice  at  the  bar  during  the 
puparationof  the  work,  he  was  disappointed 
in  hopes  of  patronage  from  the  Earl  of  Hard- 
wicke,who  nad  taken  a  great  interest  iu  his 
labours,  and  he  had  lost  money  in  railway 
specnlationB.  He  consequently  found  him- 
self in  erest  finuunal  straits,  uom  which  he 
was  onfy  delivered  by  his  marriage  with  Miss 
Elizabeth  Innes  in  1848,  a  union  which  j^aced 
him  beyond  anxiety  in  money  matters,  and 
gave  him  a  wife  to  whom  he  became  sincerely 
attached. 

In  April  1853  Harris  filled  the  office  of 
deputy  county-court  judge  of  the  Bristol 
district,  and  early  in  1861  he  became  acting 
judge  of  the  county  court  at  Birmingham.  In 
1862  he  was  appointed  registrar  of  the  court 
of  bankruptcy  at  Manchester,  a  post  which 
he  retained  until  1868,  when  iU-healtb  com- 
pelled him  to  retire  on  a  pension.  In  the 
meantime  he  had  turned  his  attention  to 
the  poBsibUity  ot  midering  aecessiUe  manu- 
soripts  and  niatorical  doonments  scattered 
thronghottt  the  eonntiy  in  private  hands. 
He  had  himself  had  ezperienee  ai  the  diiB- 


oultiee  atteftding  histOTical  researeh,  while 
compiling  his  *  Life  of  Hardwicke,'  and 
gradually  the  idea  of  an  official  commission 
to  investigate  and  catalogue  maauscri|As  of 
historical  interest  in  private  eolleetioBs 
shaped  itself  in  his  mind.  In  1867  he  first 
brought  forward  his  idea  in  a  paper  read  at 
Bimungham  in  October  before  the  Iaw 
Amendment  Souety,  and  entitled  *  Tlw 
Manascript  Treasures  of  this  Couitry,  aod 
the  best  Means  of  rmdeiinfrtliemavuuUe.' 
The  paper  was  pubU^ied  m  the  'l^ansao- 
tions  of  the  National  Aaaomstim  for  the 
Promotion  of  Social  Stimee,'  a  sooiety 
founded  under  the  patronwe  oi  Lord 
Brougham  in  1867,  of  which  Hairis  was  an 
orlgii^  member.  In  this  paper  Harris 
suggested  the  formation  of  a  committee  for 
the  purpose  of  cataloguing  and  arranging 
manuscripts  in  private  haads.  The  project 
was  taken  up  by  Lord  Brougham,  and 
Harris  himself  laboured  to  forward  iL  A 
memorial  was  presented  to  Lord  Palmeratoa 
on  9  July  18^  by  a  deputatitm  with  Harris 
as  spokesman.  Palmerston  was  interested, 
but  the  project  met  with  much  owosition, 
and  the  commission  was  not  finally  issued 
until  2  April  1869,  since  which  date  the 
work  of  mveetigati<Mi  has  steadily  pro- 
ceeded. Harris,  however,^  had  little  or  no 
connection  with  the  picgect  after  its  tem- 
porary  failure  in  1869. 

In  1866  Harris  was  deprived  of  a  power- 
ful friend  and  patron  bv  tbf  death  ol  Lord 
Broudbam.  Hia  ccmtriouted  a  '  Memoir  of 
Lord  Brougham,*  compiled  partly  from  per* 
sonal  recollections,  to  the  '  Law  Mogmsioe 
and  Review,'   It  was  afterwards  separatelv 

Eublisbed  (London,  1668,  Svo).  In  187d 
e  brought  out  his  'Philosophical  Treatise 
on  the  Nature  and  Constitution  of  Man ' 
(London,  2  vols.  8vo),  a  work  on  which  he 
had  been  engaged  inteimittenUy  for  fort)'- 
three  years.  While  many  (tf  ms  theories 
were  novel,  hb  general  treatment  of  the 
sulgect  showed  a  singular  tendency  to  re- 
vert to  the  principles  and  terminology  of  the 
medinval  schoounen,  and  he  completely 
ignored  the  methods  and  conclusions  of  mo- 
dem scientific  psycholo^. 

Harris  was  an  active  member  of  the 
Anthropological  Socie^  of  London,  and^  in 
1871  was  chosen  a  vice-president,  a  position 
which  he  retained  on  the  formation  of  the 
Anthropoli^ical  Institute  in  that  year  by 
the  umon  of  the  Anthropological  Society 
and  the  Ethnological  Society.  In  XS~$, 
Uiinking  that  the  Anthropological  Institute 
'  did  not  give  sufficient  attention  towycho- 
lo^eal  subjects/  he  joined  Edward  WUliam 
Cox  [q.  vj  in  fouiuling  the  Tsyebolospcal 
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Society,  of  Trhich  he  became  a  Tice^presi- 
dent. 

In  1888  Harm  iwued  his  ^tistical '  Auto- 
Im^phT '  (London,  8vo)  for  piiTate  circu- 
lation. It  consists  chiefly  of  extracts  from 
his  diary,  whidi  he  kept  ngularly  from 
1^2,  and  contuna  a  pmkce  dt  his  friend 
(Sir)  Benjwmin  Ward  Bichardson  fq.  v. 
»appl.]  He  died  at  Northolt  in  Middlesex 
on  16  Nov.  1890,  at  his  residence,  Iselipps, 
an  old  nuuiOT-honse,  which  he  had  bought 
and  enlarged.  On  12  Dec.  1848  he  married 
■t  Bathwick  Ohnrch,  Bath,  Elizabeth,  only 
surriving  child  of  Georj^e  Innes  (d.  17  July 
1842),  master  of  the  King's  School  at  ■War- 
wick and  rector  of  Hilpertou  in  "Wiltshire. 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned, 
Harris  was  the  author  of:  1.  *The  True 
llieory  of  Ilepreaentatioii  in  n  State,'  Lon- 
don, 1862,  8vo ;  2nd  edit.  1857.  2  'Civi- 
lizaiion  considered  as  a  Science,  in  relation 
to  its  Essence,  its  Elements,  and  its  End,' 
London,  1861.  8to;  2nded.  1872.  3./Frin- 
eipia  I^ma  I^egam;  or,  an  Examination 
and  Anal^ns  of  the  Elementary  Principles 

Law,'  London,  1866,  8vo  (only  part  i. 
pablished).  4.  'The  Theory  of  the  Artsj 
or,  Art  in  relation  to  Nature,  Civilization, 
and  Man,'  Tendon,  1809, 2  vols.  Svo.  5. '  8a- 
pematural  !^enomena :  Tests  adapted  to  de- 
termine the  Truth  of  Sapematural  Pheno- 
mena,' London,  1874,  Svo.  He  contributed 
many  papers  to  the  '  Journal  of  thn  Anthro- 
polemical  Society '  and  to '  Modem  Thought.* 
He  wrote  numerous  legal  biographies  for  the 
*  Law  Maffszine  and  Law  Review,'  including 
those  of  Lord  Weetbury,  Lord  Cranworth, 
Lord-chief-baron  Pollock,  and  Lord  Wens- 
ley  dale. 

[Harris's  Autobiography ;  Jonroal  of  tha  Aih 
thropologic&I  Institute,  1890--],  zz.  199-300; 
TbsBiogmph,  1880,'iv.  9fi-100;  Bugby  School 
Reg.  1684,  i.  141;  Men  of  ths  Tim*.  1887; 
Chiunbevs's  Sbnrt  Memoir  of  Oeoige  Harrisfthe 
•Idar),  18S6.]  R  L  C. 

HAAROWBT,  Eaiul  or.  [See  Rtdbh, 
DtTDLET  Frutois  Stuabt,  1831-1900.] 

HABT,  ERNEST  ABRAHAM  (1836- 
1898),  medical  pumaliBt  and  reformer,  the 
second  son  of  Septimus  Hart,  dentist,  was 
bom  at  Knightsbridge,  London,  on  26  June 
1886.  He  was  educated  at  the  City  of  Lon- 
don school,  where  he  gained,  among  other 
prises,  the  Chamberlun  Soott  theology  priiOf 
though,  as  a  Jew,  he  restricted  his  answers 
to  the '  two  questums  dealing  with  the  Old 
Testament.  He  became  eaptainof  the  school 
and  Lambert  Jones  scholar  at  the  early  age 
of  tliirteen,  and  was  thus  eligible  for  elec- 
tum  at  Queens*  College,  Oamteidge.  Beli- 


gioua  disabilities  decided  him  not  to  enter 
the  university,  and  he  obtained  permission 
to  employ  his  school  scholarship  for  the 
study  of  medicine.  He  entered  as  a  student 
at  St.  George's  Hospital,  receiving  part  of 
his  medical  education  at  Mr.  Samiwl  Lane's 
school  of  medione  in  Grosvenor  Kaoe, 
where  he  carried  off  all  the  prizes,  and  was 
appointed  a  demonstrator  in  Lis  third  year. 

He  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  of  England  in  1856,  and 
held  the  office  of  house  suigeon  at  St.  Mary's 
Hospital,  afterwards  becoming  associated 
for  a  short  time  with  Mr,  William  Coulson 
in  the  general  practice  which  he  carried  on 
in  Frederick  I*lace,  Old  Jewry,  For  two 
years  he  acted  as  sui^ical  registrar  and 
demonstrator  of  anatomy  at  St.  George's 
Hospital,  and  on  6  Feb.  1859  he  was  ap- 

Sinted  Junior  surgeon  at  the  West  London 
oepitu,  becoming  full  suweon  on  12  Sept. 
1860,  and  resigning  10  Feb.1863.  He  then 
returned  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital  as  ophthal- 
mic surgeon  (1863-8),  sural  surge<m  (1805- 
1668),  and  dean  of  the  medical  ediool  (1663- 
1868). 

Hart's  editorial  labours  began  in  1863, 
when  he  was  employed  to  read  and  correct 
the  proofs,  and  to  assist  in  the  literary  de- 
partment of  the  'I^mcet,'  but  his  literary 
work  commenced  when,  as  a  boy,  he  wrote 
articles  in  'Good  Words,'  and  notably  one 
in  '  Fraser*s  Magazine  *  in  March  1864  on  the 
British  Jews,  which  attracted  notice.  In 
1866  the  council  of  the  British  Medical  As- 
sociation invited  him  to  edit  the '  British 
Medical  Journal,'  a  position  he  aocwted 
and  filled  with  the  highest  credit  uatif  his 
death.  For  many  years  Hart  was  on  inti- 
mate terms  with  George  Smith,  head  of  the 
firm  of  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.,  and  ho  advised 
Smith  in  the  publication  of  medical  litera- 
ture, which  the  firm  began  in  1872.  For 
many  yrars,  too,  he  edited  for  Smith,  mder, 
&  Co.  two  weekly  periodicals,  the  '  Medical 
Record,'  which  was  started  in  January  1873, 
and  the  '  Sanitary  Record,'  which  began  in 
July  1874.  The  'Medical  Record'  gained 
repnte  in  medical  circles  by  the  copiousness 
of  its  reports  of  foreign  medical  practice. 
It  was  llart  who  first  brought  to  Smith's 
notice  the  possibilities  of  developing  tha 
Apollioaris  nffing. 

He  held  tne  office  of  president  of  tha 
Harreian  Society  of  London  in  1868,  and  in 
1808  the  honorary  degree  of  D.O.L.  was  ctm- 
ferred  upon  him  by  the  university  of  Durham. 
Hart  died  at  Brighton  on  7  Jan.  1808 ;  his 
body  was  cremated  at  Wokins.  A  three- 
qiurter^length  portrait  by  Frank  Holl,  R.A., 
was  painted  in  1883  by  subscription,  and 
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^as  presented  to  Mjs.  Hait.  There  ia  a 
better  likeness  in  the  pictore  hy  Solomon 
J.  Ronton,  R-A^  of  *A  Welcome  Home 
Dinnef  Sir  Heiuy  Thomnson's/  which 
Was  axhitnted  at  the  Royal  Aeademy  in 
1898,  and  came  into  tbe  poesesuon  of  Mrs. 
Hart.  He  was  twice  married :  first,  in  June 
1866,  to  Rosebta,  daughter  of  Nathaniel 
likry ;  and  secondly,  m  1872,  to  Alice, 
daughter  of  A.  W.  Rowlands  of  Lower 
Sydenhem.   He  left  no  children. 

Hart  was  before  all  things  a  journalist 
and  an  organiser.  He  was  also  a  sanitaiy 
reformer,  a  political  economist,  a  surgeon, 
and  an  art  collector  of  no  mean  capacity. 
His  first  and  last  efforts  were  devoted  to 
improring  the  social  position  of  the  medical 
profession.  In  1854  he  led  the  agitation 
which  compelled  the  admiralty  to  remove 
luval  assistant  surgeona  from  the  '  cockpit ' 
to  more  fitti^  quartm;  in  1886  he  made 
■treunous  elSrta  to  ameliorate  the  lot  of 
military  medical  ofltcers;  and  in  18^  he 
called  attention  to  the  grietances  of  the 
Irish  dispensary  doctors. 

He  was  occupied  throoghont  his  life  with 
^estioiis  of  sanitary  reform.  His  earliest 
investigations  were  carried  out  in  connection 
with  the  'Lancet'  commission  upon  the 
nursing  of  the  side  poor  in  the  metropolitan 
workhouse  infirmaries.  His  exposure  in 
1673  of  the  wickedness  attending  the  system 
of  baby  farming  was  instrumental  in  leading 
to  the  passage  ot  an  act  for  the  protection  of 
infiuit  life,  made  more  stringent  by  the 
ammdmeirta  d  1897.  Cofl^  taverns,  the 
National  Health  Society,  tlu  abatement  of 
the  smoke  nuiauiee  in  la^  towns,  and 
^brts  to  secnre  the  better  training  and 
regulation  of  plumbers,  had  lus  strongest 
support.  He  was  keenly  alive  to  the  advan- 
tages of  vaccination,  and  never  wavered  in 
aoTOcating  it  as  a  dutv  the  state  owed  to 
the  P«ople.  He  founded  in  1883  the  Hedi- 
Ghl  Sickness,  Annuity,  and  Life  Assurance 
Society,  which  soon  became  a  financial  sue- 
eegi.  In  1804  he  was  engaged  in  a  cam- 
paign a^inst  the  system  01  liarrack  schools, 
m  which  hnndreos  of  pauper  children 
were  hnded  together  until  they  became 
Sttbjetit  to  chxcmio  disease,  and  whera  they 
were  drilled  until  they  were  little  better 
than  automata.  He  was  urgent  in  every 
iBflttsr  which  could  prevent  the  spread  of 
disease,  and  in  1894-6,  in  the  course  of  a 
ykat  to  India,  he  preeanted  tiM  nnique  speo- 
tade  of  a  Jew  addressing  a  large  meeting 
of  Mohammedans  gathered  at  Hyderabad 
upon  the  sanitation  of  their  holy  pieces. 

During  the  short  time  that  he  practised 
tB  a  sui^geoa  he  introduced  a  newmethod  of 


teeatin^  aneurysm^  of  the  popliteal^  art«i7  \>j 
bending  the  knefr^mnt,  and  ha  abhieved  coiv 
nderable  ueoess  in  opmhaltaie  pnotioa. 

The  ohief  energy  of  his  liii^  howeve** 
was  devoted  to  f  urtherin|j[  the  intcnsts  of  the 
British  Medical  Association.  When  be  fint 
entered  upon  his  duties  as  editor  of  the 
'British  Medical  Jonraal'  the  association 
indoded  about  3,000  memben ;  when  he  died 
there  were  upwards  of  19,000.  The  'Jour- 
nal '  then  consisted  of  twenty  pages  a  Week ; 
lie  increased  the  size  of  each  sheet  and  pub- 
lished sixty-four  pages.  As  diairnian  of  the 
parliamentary  bills  committee  of  the  British 
Medical  Association  (1873-07),  he  systema- 
tically studied  and  fearlessly  <»iticised  all 
proposals  for  l^slation  afieeting  the  medical 
pnnession  and  the  public  health  of  the  oomr 
mnnity,  and  he  was  a  strong  snppoMer  later 
in  his  li&  of  the  medioal  ediuaition  (rf 
women. 

Ftom.  1884  he  collected  m  swice  of  olijeate 
belonging  to  almost  eve^  Inaaeh  of  art  and 
art  industry  in  J^ian,  The  collection  was 
exhibited  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Art,  S<aences,  and  Com- 
merce in  1886,  and  at  the  jubilee  exhibition 
at  Saltaire  and  elsewhere. 

Hart  published  numerous  addreeses,  lec- 
tures, pamphlets,  and  other  works.  The 
more  important  are:  1.  'On  Diphtheria,* 
1869,  12mo.  2.  '  On  some  of  the  Forms  of 
Diseases  of  the  Eye,'  1864,  8vo.  8.  'A 
Manual  of  Public  Health,'  1874,  8vo. 
4.  'Hypnotism  and  the  New  Witchcraft,* 
1898,  8vo ;  new  and  enlarged  edition  en- 
titled 'Hypbotiim,  Heemeriaai,  and  the 
New  Witchemft,'  1896,  Svo.  6w  *  Essm 
on  State  Medicine,'  3  pts.  1894,  8vo.  Ha 
also  originated  in  1697  a  series  of  tnogra- 
phies  entitled  '  Maaters  of  Medicine.' 

JPusooal  knowledge ;  British  Medieal  Jour- 
,  I.  1898;  Jewish  Chzoidole,  14  Jan.  1898; 

private  infonnatioa.}  D'A.  P. 

HART,  JOHN  (1809-1873),  pioneer 
colonist  and  premier  of  South  Australia, 
was  bom  in  Great  Britain  on  25  Feb.  1809, 
and  apparently  went  to  sea  as  a  boyi  he 
first  sifted  SoatlL  Auatialia  when  in  1884 
and  1886  he  was  employed  on  a  sealer  aloaig 
the  south  coast  of  the  colony.  His  seaann* 
ship  attracted  the  notios  of  n  Tsamanian 
merchant,  who  early  in  1686  sent  him  to 
London  to  buy  a  vessel  for  the  colonial 
trade.  On  I  Sept.  1886  he  left  England  far 
Launceston,  Tasmania,  as  captain  of  thn 
Isabella,  and  on  arriving  shipped  for  South 
Australia  the  first  livestock  landed  in  the 
new  colony ;  on  the  return  voyage  to  Tas- 
mania he  was  wrecked  and  lost  eWTthin^ 
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Rfldiag  Us  w»y  b«ok  to  South  Aostnilia  ke 
vu  commladoned  »  merehant  to  buy  a 
ttftw  Teasel  in  Sydney,  and  as  master  of  the 
Ho^  TCtnmed  with  cattle.  He  seems  to 
have  made  a  voyam  from  England  between 
96  Feb.  and  1  July  183S  with  Ae  Henry 
Foroher  (Stbfhbms,  South  Atutralia),  and 
it  was  probably  not  till  December  1838  that 
he  eitabUsbed  the  headquarters  of  bis  whale 
IMmy  at  Encounter  Bay,  where  he  was 
Bade  harbour  master.  He  now  first  turned 
his  attutioD  to  shore  coneems,  and  became 
inNovenbarlSlO  diieetorof  the  Adelaide 
Anotion  Obmpeny.  The  crisis  of  1S42  and 
the  fbUowing  year  tmui^t  all  bnsinesa  to  a 
sumdstill;  in  1843  he  took  to  the  sea  again, 
and  sailed  for  England  on  the  Augustus,  of 
which  he  owned  two  thirds;  he  seems  to 
have- had  a  greatreputationa8aseaman,and 
was  known  as '  Captain '  Hart  to  the  end  of 
bis  life. 

After  two  or  three  voyaaQS  to  the  old 
eoontry  and  back,  Hart  finulr  gave  up  the 
aea  almut  1846,  and  devoted  himself  to 
ccmmercial  pursuits,  eventually  settling 
down  to  the  management  of  the  flour  mills 
vhidi  oonnaoted  us  name  with  one  of  the 
beat  braada  of  Anstzalian  flour.  He  alae 
started  th6  Hercantile  Marine  Insnranoe 
Gompaay,  and  was  a  director  of  the  Umcm 
Bank  <tf  Australia, 

Hurt  first  entered  political  life  when  he 
supported  the  indignation  meetings  against 
Qovemor  Kobe's  liuid  pcdioy ;  he  was  mem> 
ber  for  the  Vit^ria  district  in  the  old 
l^islative  coancil  of  1861,  and,  after  a  visit 
to  Enf^and  in  1863,  returned  to  take  part 
in  the  disoussions  on  reform  in  1864  and 
1666.  He  was  elected  as  member  for  Port 
Adelaide  iu  the  ftrst  House  of  Assembly  on 
■26  March  1857.  In  August  he  was  treasurer 
for  tan  days  under  John  Baker,  and  again 
held  the  poet  under  (Sir)  Bwinald  Davies 
Hanson  bom  80  Sept.  1667  to  IS  June 
1868;  be  resigned  bemise  of  a  oomdderable 
cHftrenee  of  opmion  with  hia  colleagues. 
In  1869  he  was  again  in  Ei^lend  intent 
iqtea  starting  the  Northern  Mining  Com- 
Tfuay  for  operations  in  the  northern  terri- 
torities;  on  his  return  he  found  that  his 
conduct  in  renrd  to  mining  leases  had  been 
attacked,  aadlie  demanded  the  appointment 
of  k  select  committeewhich  fully  exonerated 
bim.  In  July  1863  he  was  colonial  Becr&- 
nnder  Francis  B.  Button  for  a  few  days, 
t^en  firom  15  July  1864  to  23  March 
1805  under  (Sir)  Henry  Ayers  and  (Sir) 
Aititur  B3y^  [q.  v.  BuppL]  suooeesively. 

On  S8  Got  1866  Hart  was  eaUbd  upon  to 
tann  bis  first  ministry,  which  lasted  till 
B6  Bftnh  1866)  b«  tban  went  to  Engbud 


for  a  yter.  In  1668  he  waa  elected  ftt 
Light ;  the  crucial  questim  oflaad-law  reCwim 
was  before  the  colony ;  it  seemed  impossible 
to  get  a  strong  ministry  together.  Hart 
was  premier  from  24  Sept.  to  18  Oct.  1668, 
but  failed  to  meet  the  crisis.  Ayers  fol- 
lowed, and  had  to  go  v^  quickly ;  but  the 
neat  premier,  Henry  B.  T.  Strangways,  suo- 
oeeded  in  passing  the  land  act  known  by 
his  name.  On  8  May  1870  Hart  again  be- 
came premier.  This  was  his  chief  adminis- 
tration ;  his  first  sot  waa  to  eany  thrcnigh 
the  already  projected  ovsriaodtelegraph  line 
to  tJu  noruiem  territory  \  on  the  %ttestion  of 
the  development  of  this  twritory  b»  had 
always  been  an  authority.  He  also  tiied  to 
continue  the  improvement  of  the  land  law, 
but  his  bill  was  lost  in  the  assembly  by  the 
speaker's  ossting  vote.  His  finanoial  policy 
was  sound  and  his  tariff  act  much  oom-^ 
mended.  He  resigned  on  an  adverse  vote 
on  10  Nov.  1871.  He  was  not  Main  in 
office ;  on  38  Jan.  1873  he  died  Buddsnly  in 
the  act  of  addressing  a  meeting  of  the  Mer- 
cantile Marine  Insurance  Company.  He  was 
buried  near  Adelaide,  where  he  reaided. 

Hart  was  a  cautious  man  (tf  aoandjBd|^ 
ment,  mjibm  sferaigbtfbrward  speaker  j  m 
public  lifs  flnanmal  and  educational  refiorm 
was  bis  ehief  watchword ;  be  first  advo- 
cated oonsolidation  of  the  South  Australian 
debt.   Ha  was  made  O.M.O.  in  1670. 

He  was  married  and  left  a  large  fonuly. 

[Sonth  Australian  Begister,  80  Jan.  (Bap^.) 
and  81  Jan.  1873 ;  Uennell's  Diet,  of  Austral* 
aciai^  Biography ;  South  Aiutrali&D  Bloe-booka ; 
Hodder'a  Hiat.  of  Soath  Australia,  ii.  4  and  Ifi.l 

a  A.H. 

HAUGHTOIT,  SAMUEL  (1821-1897), 
man  of  science,  bom  in  Carlow  on  31  Deo. 
1831,  was  son  of  James  Haughttm  [q.  v.],  of 
whom  he  published  a  *  Memoir '  m  1877> 
He  was  educated  at  first  at  a  school  in  Carlow 
and,  at  the  acre  of  seventeen,  entered  IVinitT 
Collese,  Dublin.  Hera  he  obtained  first  goM 
medal  in  mathematics  (1848),  and,  months 
afterwards,  was  a  avceessntl  candidate  M 
the  fellowship  examinatien  (1644).  He  gra^ 
duatedB.A.uil844audMA.inl852.  He 
was  ordained  deacon  in  1846  and  priest  in 
1847. 

After  obtaining  a  fellowship  Haughton's 
attention,  probably  in  consequence  of  hie 
friendship  with  James  McCuIl&iph  [q.  y.\ 
professor  of  mathematica  at  Trimty,  was  at 
first  directed  to  mathematical  phyuost  His 
principal  papers  on  this  subject  were t  'Oft 
the  Laws  of  Equilibrium  and  Motion  <ji 
Solid  and  Unid  Bodies '  (Cam6.  mndDitbL 
Math,  Journal,  1 1646) ; '  On  a  Classification 
of  Elastic  Media,  end  tbs  Lawa  d  flu* 
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WateB  propagated  through  them'  (Treatt. 
Soyal  Irish  Acadenw,  vol.  xxii.)  ;  *  On  the 
Onginal  and  Actual  Fluidity  of  the  Earth 
ana  Planets'  and  various  pa^rs  on  the 
reflection  and  refiraction  of  polarised  li^t, 
which  were  published  chiefly  in  the  '  Philo- 
sophical IVlagasine '  and  '  Piiiloso^hical 
Innaactions.'  For  the  firet-mentioned 
papM  he  obtained  the  award  of  the  Cun- 
ningham medal  from  the  Koyal  Irish  Aea^ 
demy. 

Concturrently  vith  this  woric  he  was 
en|Bged  in  the  study  of  geology,  and  in 
I80I  was  appointed  professor  of  geologr  in 
the  university  of  Dublin.  This  chair  he  ueld 
until  1881,  when  he  resigned  it  on  being  co- 
opted  a  senior  fellow. 

His  geological  papers  cover  a  very  wide 
range.  Most  of  them  are  to  be  found  in  the 
'Journal'  of  the  Dublin  Geological  Society, 
the  '  Proceedings '  of  the  Royal  Irish  Aca- 
demy, and  the  'Proceedings'  of  the  Uoval 
Society  of  London.  They  deal,  nraong  otter 
subjects,  with  the  minemiogy  of  Ireland  and 
of  Wales,  they  inclnde  an  exhaustive  study 
of  Irish  granites,  and  a  laborious  investiga- 
tion, carried  on  in  conjunction  with  Professor 
tEdward  Hull,  of  the  composition  of  the  Iktb 
of  Vesuvius  from  1081  to  1808.  But  per- 
haps his  roost  important  contributions  to 
this  science  are  his  studies  of  the  cleavage 
and  joint  planes  of  the  old  red  sandstone  of 
CO.  Waterford  {Ihtbl,  Geol.  Soc.  Journal, 
Tiii.  1667 ;  Phil.  Trans.  1858). 

In  physical  geology  Haughton  studied  the 
effect  on  the  position  of  the  earth's  axis  of 
elevations  and  depressions  caused  by  geolo- 
gical changes,  with  the  resulting  changes  of 
climate  (Proc.  Hoy.  Soc.  1877).  His  final 
conclosion  on  the  length  of  geological  time, 
based  on  the  probable  rate  of  formation  of 
stratified  roeV,  was  that  the  vholo  duration 
was  about  two  hundred  millions  of  years. 
He  also  investigated  the  question  of  geolo- 
gical elrmats  in  connection  with  Rossetti's 
law  of  cooling,  and  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  f>ccular  cooling  of  the  sun  has 
bera  the  chief  facttpr  in  the  changes  of  geo- 
loncal  climate. 

In  connection  with  this  and  other  geolo- 
gical questions  Haughton  undertook  a 
laborious  series  of  calculations  on  solar 
radiation,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
determine  the  effects  on  terrestrial  climates 
of  alterations  in  the  temperature  of  the  sun 
and  in  the  constitution  of  the  atmosphere. 
He  also  made  a  research  on  the  eflect  of  the 
great  ocean  currents  on  climate  (Traru.  Boy, 
IrWk  Acad,  xxviii.  1861 ;  CwHmnffkam  Me- 
moir, 1885). 

'  In  18&4  Haughtfm  cnnraenoed  the  worii 


of  reduoinff  and  discussing  the  tidid  observa- 
tions whicu  had  been  carried  out  in  1860-1 
at  various  stations  on  the  coast  of  Ireland 
under  the  direction  of  tlie  committee  of 
science  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  The 
results  of  this  work  are  to  be  found  in 
nnmerous  papers  published  in  the  '  Transac- 
tions'  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  the 
'  Proceedings '  of  the  Bt^al  Society,  and  the 
*  I%iloBophical  Magazine.'  In  consenuence 
of  this  work  he  was  entmated  with  the  xe> 
{Knting  of  the  observations  mode  on  the 
tides  <H  the  Arctic  seas  by  the  expedition  in 
the  vacht  Fox  under  Sir  Leopold  McClin- 
tockf  which  went  in  search  of  the  Franklin 
expedition,  OS  well  as  those  made  on  board 
H.M.S.  Discovery  (iVoe.  Se^.  Soe.  1875-8). 
His  final  papers  on  this  subject  appeared  in 
1893-6  {Trans.  Roy.  Irish  Acad,  xxx.) 

Haughton's  studies  on  fossils  in  the  course 
of  his  geological  work  led  him  to  desire  a 
closer  acfjuaintance  with  anatomy,  and  it 
was  in  this  way  that  in  1869,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-eight,  he  come  to  enter  the  medical 
school  of  Trinity  College  as  a  student.  He 
passed  through  the  full  course,  and  graduated 
in  medicine  in  1862.  He  was  appointed 
medical  registrar  of  the  school,  ana  applied 
himself  to  the  work  reform,  which  at  that 
time  was  sadly  needed,  and  the  high  posi- 
tion attained  by  the  school  suhaeqnently  was 
mainly  due  to  his  energy  anddjetenotnation. 
He  subsequently  became  chairman  of  the 
medical  school  committee  and  unit'ersity 
representative  on  the  General  Medical 
Council. 

In  the  cholera  epidemic  of  1866  Haughton 
oi^nised  from  among  the  students  a  volun- 
teer nursing  staff,  the  ordinary  nursing 
arrangements  being  quite  insufficient  to  cope 
with  the  epidemic.  The  fearlesuiess  and 
energy  with  which  he  threw  hins^  into 
that  work  was  the  means  of  saving  many 
lives.  But  Haughton's  medical  course  had 
also  a  directing  inflaenee  on  his  scientific 
work.  He  commenced  a  series  of  observa- 
tions on  the  mechanicalprinciplesof  mueca- 
lar  action,  which  were  published  between 
1865  and  1873,  chiefly  in  the  '  Proceedings  ' 
of  the  Royal  Society  and  '  Transactions '  of 
the  Itoyal  Irish  Academy.  Tfaey  were 
finally  condensed  and  arranged  in  his  book 
on  '  Animal  Mechanics,'  which  appeued  in 
1878.  The  object  of  this  volume  is  to  show 
that  the  muscular  mechanism  is  so  airanged 
that  the  work  required  of  it  is  done  with  a 
loss  expenditure  of  muscular  contraction 
than  would  result  from  any  other  configunl- 
tion.  This  he  caUs  'the  prind^e  (tf  least 
action.'  His  opposition  to  the  doctrine  ot 
evolution,  which  was  ^hahly  largely  dw 
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to  his  relifpous  views,  is  nowhere  more  ap« 
pvent  tluuD  in  this  work. 

His  latdst  work  was  in  the  field  of  che- 
mistry, and  included  an  endeavour  to  con- 
nect the  atomic  weights  with  the  valencies 
of  the  elements  by  means  of  a  mathematical 
carve,  and  thedevelc^ment  of  what  he  called 
the  Newtonian  chemistl^ — ^i.e.  thehypothesis 
that  the  atoms  of  chemical  elements  in  act- 
ing upon  one  another  obe^  the  Newtonian 
law  oc  gravitation,  with  this  difference,  that, 
whoreas  the  speeifio  coefficient  of  gravita- 
tion is  the  same  for  all  bodies,  the  atoms 
bftve  spBcnfle  coefficients  of  attractioii  for 
one  anotto  which  vary  irith  t^eir  chemical 
nature. 

Haughton's  ronnection  with  the  Hoyal 
Zoological  Society  of  Ireland  extended  over 
the  whole  of  hia  later  life.  He  became  a 
member  of  counal  in  1800,  honorary  secre- 
tary in  1864,  and  president  in  1883.  But 
for  his  eneigy  in  grappling  with  the  financial 
difficnlties  with  whicii  tfe  society  was  beset 
during  hh  period  of  office  as  secretary,  it 
would  probablr  have  censed  to  exist. 

Among  the  honours  conferred  on  Haugh- 
ton by  learned  bodies  may  be  mentioned  the 
following:  F.It.S.  1858,  D.C.L.  Oxon. 
(/ton.  muM)  1608,  LL.D.  Oantab.  1881, 
I.L.D.  Editt.  (Aon.  caum)  1884,  M.D.  Bo- 
logna {ktm.  cau$a),  1888.  He  was  elected 
^rendoit  of  the  Ro^l  Irish  Academy  in 

•  Hanghtoa's  personal  character  was  no  less 
striking  than  the  variety  of  his  scnentific 
attainments.  He  had  the  power  of  in- 
fluencing men  of  the  moat  various  disposi- 
tions to  wtffk  together  in  concert,  white  the 
charm  of  his  manner  and  his  bright  wit,  no 
less  than  his  honesty  and  directness  of  pur- 
pose, procured  him  hosts  of  friends. 

He  died  at  his  residence,  12  Northbrook 
Road,  Dublin,  on  31  Oct.  1897,  having  held 
a  senior  fellowship  for  sixteen  years.  He 
was  buried  at  Carlow  on  3  Nov.  He  was 
married  and  left  issue. 

Besides  his  numerous  scientific  ^pers 
Hanghton  paUished:  1.  'The  Three  Kmg- 
doms  of  Natuw,'  London,  1869.  2.  '  Prin- 
ciples of  Animal  Mechanics,' London,  1873 ; 
SoA  ed.  same  year.  8.  'Six  Lectures  on 
I^ysieal  Geo^phy,' Dublin,  1860.  He  also 
issued  in  conjunction  with  the  Kev,  Joseph 
Qalbraith  a  series  of  scientific  text-books  ;  it 
began  in  1651  with  a  '  Manual  of  Elementary 
llfathematics,'  and  continued  for  twenty 
years,  most  of  the  manuals  reaching  third  or 
fourth  editions.  Haughton  also  edited  (with 
A.  H.  Haliday)  the  *  Natural  History  Be- 
Tiew*  firom  1654  and  the  '  Dublin  Quarterly 
jTonnul  of  Science '  from  1861. 


[Cat.  Grad.  Dublin  Unir. ;  Times,  1  and 
4  Not.  1B97  ;  Grockford's  Clerical  Directory, 
1887  ;  Brit.  Mas.  Cat. ;  private  informatioD.1 

A.  C.  O'S. 

HAVELOOK-ALLAN,  Sir  HENRY 
MAR9HMAN  (I8a0-I897),  lieutenant- 
general,  colonel  of  the  royal  Irish  regiment, 
eldest  son  of  Mnjor-general  Sir  Henry 
Havelock  (1796-1667)  [q.v.],  was  bom  at 
Chinsumh,  India,  on  6  Aug.  18S0,  Edu- 
cated at  the  Kev.  Dr.  Cuthbert'a  school  in 
St.  John's  Wood,  Ltmdon,  he  was*  commit 
sioned  as  ensign  in  the  S9th  foot  on  31  March 
1846,  was  promoted  to  he  lieutenant  in 
86th  fbot  on  33  June  1846,  and  transferred 
to  the  10th  foot  to  take  the  adjutancy  on 
13  Feb.  1852.  His  further  commissions  were 
dated :  captain  18th  foot  (royal  Irish  regi- 
ment) 9  Oct.  1867,  brevet  major  19  Jan. 
1858,  brevet  lieutenant-colonel  20  April 
1659,  unattached  major  28  June  Imi, 
brevet  colonel  17  June  1868,  major-general 
18  March  1876,  lieutenant-general  0  Dec. 
1881,  colonel  of  the  royal  Irish  regiment  of 
foot  27  Nov.  1896. 

On  his  way  out  to  India  in  the  autumn 
of  1846  Havelock  got  a  severe  eunstToke, 
which  obliged  him  to  return  to  England  on 
sick  leave  in  1649,  and  its  effects  clung  to 
him  through  life,  causing  periodical  fits  of 
mental  excitement  and  eccentricity.  On 
the  expiration  of  his  sick  leave  he  went 
back  to  India,  but  came  home  again  after  a 
few  years,  hoping  to  be  employed  in  the  war 
with  Russia.  In  this  he  was  not  sQccessftil^ 
but  in  1856  went  to  the  staff  college,  and 
returned  to  the  East  in  time  to  take  part  in 
the  Persian  war. 

Havelock  was  appointed,  from  32  Jan. 
1857,  acting  deputy-assistant  quartermaster* 
general  of  the  division  commanded  by  his 
father  in  the  expedition  under  Sir  James 
Outram  [q.v.]  against  Persia,  and  took  part 
in  the  bomoHrdmentand  capture  on  26  March 
of  Mohamra.  He  was  mentioned  in  des- 
patches for  his  services  (London  Gazette, 
18  AMg.  1657^,  and  received  the  medal.  He 
accompanied  ois  lather  to  Calcutta,  where 
he  amved  after  the  outbreak  of  the  mutiny 
on  17  June,  and,  on  his  father^s  appointment 
to  command  a  column  fbr  the  relief  of  Gawn- 
pore  and  Lucknow,  went  with  htm  to  Alla- 
habad as  aide-de-camp  from  23  June.  He 
took  ^rt  in  the  victorious  march  to  CaWn- 
pore,  in  the  actions  of  Fathpur  on  12  July, 
Aong  and  Pandu-Nadl  on  the  16th,  and 
Cawnpore  on  the  16th,  where  he  greatly 
distinguished  himself,  advancing  steadily  on 
horseback  in  front  of  the  04th  toot  towards 
a  24-|ionnder  gun,  which  was  pouritw  forth 
first  round  sh<^  and  then  grape,   llie  gun 
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mw  apttued  hy  a  nlUnt  charge.  Fort^is 
•errioe  be  received  the  Victoria  Crou  on 
16  Jan.  1868.  Some  oontroT«rsy  reenlted 
from  the  action  of  the  general  in  thus  re- 
oonmending  his  son,  but  there  was  no  a  aes- 
tion  as  to  the  gallantry  of  young  Hav^ock, 
whose  daring  and  energy  were  aokno  wledged 
117  all. 

Ob  si  July  Haveloek  was  appointed 
depnty^^uiriitant  acljutaBt-genenl  to  Uie 
wee.  On  the  first  adranoe  from  Cawnpore 
to  Lttoknow  he  was  wesent  at  the  actions 
of  Onaa  on  ^  July,  Baabiratganj  on6  Aug., 
when  hie  horse  was  shot  under  him^  and 
•gain  on  the  13th,  and  at  Bithor  on  16  Aug. 
In  the  second  adTanoe  from  Cawnpore,  after 
Outram  had  kuued  the  force  with  reinforce- 
mentSfhe  too«  part  in  the  actions  at  Muigal- 
wM.  oo  21  Sept.,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  in  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy;  and 
at  the  Alaubagli  on  23  Sept.,  where,  it  is 
stated,  he  twice  saTed  Outram's  life.  Two 
dayi  later  he  diq»layed  great  gallantry  at 
the  aocoessful  attadc  on  the  C9iar-ueh 
bridge  of  Lucknow^here  an  eatoanoe  to  the 
city  was  gained.  He  was  teeonunoided  1^ 
Ontmm  tot  the  Victoria  Croes  (Mulbws, 
Sist,.  qf  the  Indian  Mutvw,  i.  537  et  eeq.) 
He  was  dangerously  wounded  on  this  ooca- 
von,  and  his  horse  was  shot  under  him. 

As  soon  as  he  was  convalesoeiU  he  took 
fart  in  the  defence  of  the  reudency  at 
Lucknow  until  the  relief  of  the  garrison  by 
Sir  C(^n  Campbell.  When  Sir  Colin  had 
gained  the  Moti-Mahal  on  17  Not.  1867 
young  Havelock  and  some  other  officers 
accompanied  his  father  and  Outram  across 
the  half-mile  of  open  space  between  it  and 
the  residency  to  oaakt  with  Sir  Colin.  A 
heavy  musketry  fire  opened  on  the  per^, 
and  with  three  others  Havelock  was  strode 
down,  aewtdy  wounded.  In  spite  of  his 
wound  he  attoided  his  Other's  deathbed  oa 
24  Not.,  and  his  funeral  at  the  Alambagb 
on  the  26th.  The  baronetcy  and  pension  of 
1,000/.  a  year  Moposed  to  be  conlured  npon 
hia  father  for  his  distinguished  services  was 
bestowed  upon  him.  The  creation  waa 
dated  22  Jan.  1868. 

In  December  1857,  though  still  sufiering 
from  his  wounds,  Havelock  was  appointed 
at  hia  own  request^  deputy-asustant  adjutant- 
ganeral  to  the  Azimgarb  and  J  an  pur  field  force 
undorBrigadier^reneral  fVanks,  with  whom 
he  had  served  for  some  years  as  adjutant  of 
the  lOUt  regiment.  He  now  assisted  him  in 
the  operatious  against  the  rebel  chiefMahudi 
!|9aisanin  the  successful  actions  atNasra^rar 
on  SS  Jan.  1868,  at  Ohanda  and  HsAnirpnr 
Ob  19  Feb.,  Sultanpur  on  23xd,  and  th« 
check  Hi  Shaoxan  tm  i  Maxdi,  when  tlu 


oolunin  j<Hned  the  oonunanderxin-dUef  at  the 
siege  of  Lucknow.  He  distinguished  huft- 
self  on  14  llfart^  at  tibe  stMm  of  the  Imam-^ 
bara,  forced  his  way  into  a  palace  whidi 
commanded  three  bastions  of  tlie  Esisar- 
Bagh  and  cleared  then  of  defcndws,  takins 
part  the  same  day  in  the  storm  and  csstan 
of  theKaiasfrJBagh.  On  19MudiLaoU0* 
was  won. 

On  89  March  Havdoc^  as  dapntgrHwsi%> 
tant  adjutant-general  to  tbefietd  lone  in  di« 
Behar  and  Gtuapur  disfcrietS|  aocorapMuaA 
Sir  £.  Lngsi^s  column  to  the  telitf  Hi 
Asimgarii,  and  waa  preewt  at  the  suceeaa* 
ful  actions  of  Metani  on  11  April  and  of 

15  April.  The  rebels  were  pursued  into  the 
jungles  of  Jagdispur,  whine  a  deeoltory 
warfare  ensued.  In  October  Havelock  pro- 
posed to  mount  some  ofUielnfantry  to  mak* 
up  for  the  d^iency  in  cavalry,  and  was 
given  the  commsndof  a  Bmall  flying  ocdumn 
of  mounted  in&ntry.  He  pursued  the 
Shahahad  rebels  for  two  hundred  miles  in 
five  days,  fl^tiiur  tdiree  actions  ea  1^  90, 
and  31  Oct.,  fln^  driving  theHi  into  th» 
Kaimur  hills.  He  was  again  wounded 
durii^  the  operatirais. 

On  25  Nor.  1868  Havelock  was  a^pmted 
to  the  command  of  the  let  regiment  of 
Hodson's  horse,  which  he  held  uubil  March 
1869.  He  led  it  through  the  campaign  id 
Oude undw  liorA  Cl^de, indndingthe suc- 
cessful action  of  Bajadua  on  26  The,  the 
capture  of  Masjadua  on  the  flawing  day, 
the  defeat  of  toe  rebels  near  Bandi  on  the 
Kapti  on  SI  Dec,  and  other  operationa  until 
the  end  of  the  campaign.  He  was  frequently 
mentioned  in  despatches  for  hia  servioea 
during  the  mutiny  13  Oct.  1867. 17  Feb^ 
81  March,  26  May,  17  July,  81  Aug.,  and 

16  Nov.  1868  i  31  Jan.,  22  Feb.,  and  24  Maich 
ISBd).  He  received  the  medal  and  two 
daape,  a  year's  servios  for  Lucknow,  ai^tfas 
brevets  of  majoi  and  lieutenant-cokmd. 

On  Haveloek's  return  home  in  1860  ha 
joined  his  re^^ment  (the  royal  Irish)  at 
Shomclifie  camp.  On  1  Oct.  1661  he  waa 
i^pointed  depu^-assistant  ac^tasA-gensal 
at  Aldershot.  In  Aoffost  1663  he  aooom- 
panied  his  rogiment  to  I^ew  Zealand,  and  on 
26  Oct.  was  appointed  deputy-asBistimt 
quartermaster-general  to  the  loroas  in  that 
colony,  serving  throughout  the  Maori  war  of 
1863-4  undor  Mqor-general  (afterward 
General  Sir)  Duncan  Alexander  Csaieronu 
He  took  part  in  the  Waikato  umpsign  and 
was  present  at  the  storm  and  capture  of 
Banguiri  on  20  and  21  Noy,  1863.  H« 
commanded  the  tiw^  enrsged  in  the  affiui 
of  'Waiari  m  Janualy  18^  was  jmmmt 
at  the  action  of  JBMinqgi  aBd  Baagiairhii 
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on  30  and  21  Feb.  and  at  the  siege  and 
o&ptare  bj  atoita  on  2  April  of  OrakaiL 
For  Ub  services  ha  was  mentioned  in  dea* 
^Wtdiea  {ib.  19  Feb.  and  14  May  1864), 
reeeiTed  the  war  medal,  and  vaa  made  a 
oompaniou  of  the  order  of  thflBotlitmilitaiy 
fUrision,  on  10  Aug.  1866. 

HaWock  retunwd  to  England  at  tlw  be- 
ginning Kt(  1866,  obtained  an  vnaMadied 
majoritj.and  married.  From  IS  BCazch  1867 
he  serred  as  assistant  qnartermaster^ffenttal 
in  Canada  until  31  March  1860,  When  he 
mtumed  home,  and  on  1  Auff.  was  appointed 
in  tbe  same  oapaci^  to  the  headquarters 
8taffinl>ablin.  Heootunedleaveofabeence 
to  Me  part  of-  the  Franco-German  war  of 
1871-3,  and  in  1877  to  Tisit  the  theatre  of 
the  Kusao-Torkish  war,  acting  as  <  occasional 
eorreeptmdent*  of  the  newapwer  press.  In 
January  1874  he  unsucceasftuly  contested 
Stroud  aa  a-candidate  parliament  in  the 
liberal  interest,  and  in  february  was  re- 
tnmed  aa  membw  for  Sondarland,  for  which 
bowagh  he  eat  vnlil  1881,  when  he  resigned 
hia  aeat  to  take  command,  on  1  April,  of  the 
■eeond  Man^  Iw  igade  at  Aldenhot,  On 
17  Mnoh  1860  he  had  assumed  by  ro^ 
fieeniB  the  additional  somame  of  Xllan,  in 
«(Rn]|^ance  with  the  terms  of  the  will  of 
hiacouain^Henry  Allan  of  Blaokwell  G^range, 
ihirham.  He  retired  from  the  active  list  on 
^  Sec.  1881,  with  the  honorary  rank  of  lieo* 
tenant-general.  In  1882  he  vinted  Sir  Oar- 
net  (aftenrardfl  Visconnt)  Wolseley's  head- 
^narters  at  Ismulia,  and  was  present  at  the 
batde  of  Kassasein  on  28  Aug. 

In  1886  Haveloek-Allan  was  returned  to 
'{Mxliament  in  the  liberal  interest  by  the 
•oath*€ast  division  of  Durham  county,  and 
4B  the  fdlowhig  year  he  was  retuned  as  a 
KbeM  luioniBt,  and  held  the  aeat  until  1802* 
when  he  was  defeated,  but  was  again  elected 
itt  1896.  He  was  nrcMDOted  to  be  K.G.B.  on 
31  Juaa  1887,  tm  the  occasion  of  tha  queen's 
jabilea.  Hia  ^nek  and  indomitable  energy 
were  aa  evident  in  his  political  career  as  m 
hia  milituy.  Shrewd  and  wall-meaaing, 
Vat  impetuous  and  etioleric,  he  held  strong 
o^iiona  on  many  subjects,  and  made  no 
concealment  of  hia  likes  and  dislikes.  He 
was  chiiman  of  the  parliamentary  naval 
And  military  service  committee.  In  the 
recess  of  1897  he  went  to  India  to  study  the 
-Indian  army  que8tion,.and  visited  the  British 
tnoft  carrying  on  the  campaign  against  the 
bill  tribia  OQ  uie  A&^iamstan  frontier.  He 
'waa  motiig  down  £on  Ali  Ibajtd  after  a 
vitit  to  Luidi  Kotal,  when  a  fresh  hoss^ 
wUcfa  he  had  been  given  at  the  last  halt  on 
80  Dec,  gave  him  some  trouble,  and  in 
^Mng  it  m  good  gallop  to  stea^it  he  got 


into  brokan  ground  on  the  flanlc,  where  Khi^ 
baris  were  watching  to  catch  him  if  th^ 
could.  One  of  them  fired  at  the  horse  and 
killed  it,  but  the  ball  passed  through  Have* 
lock'a  Iw,  cutting  an  artery,  and  m  ^AbA  to 
deatlL  %M  man  who  fired  the  ahoft  after- 
ward! joined  ^Indian  army.  Theintentio* 
was  to  pat  Havelock-Allan  to  ransom,  and 
tiie  Khaibaris  vrers  disappomted  at  his  deaO. 
When  his  body  was  found,  it  waa  taken  to 
Rawul  Piadi,  where  hia  regiment,  tile  nyd 
Irish,  waa  then  quartered. 

Havelock-Allan  had  been  bonoiary  colonrt 
of  the  Durham  militia  artillery  since  7  May 

1887,  and  in  command  of  the  Tyne  and  Tees 
volunteer  in£antry  brigade  from  17  Oct. 

1888.  Be  was  a  justice  of  the  peace  ick 
the  Ncorth  Biding,  Yorkshire,  ana  for  the 
county  of  Durham,  of  whichhe  was  adeputy 
lieutenant.  He  was  also  an  alderman  ot  the 
Ihirham  county  council. 

He  mairied,  on  10  Majr  1866,  Lady  Aliee 
Uoreton,  who  survived  him,  seorad  daiuli- 
ter  of  Henry  Qeorge  Francis,  second  earl  of 
Duoie  (d.  2  June  186S),  by  his  wife  EHw 
beth  (d.  16  Match  1866),  elder  daughter  of 
John,  second  lord  Sherborne.  He  left  two 
sons  and  a  daughter.  The  eldest  son,  Henry 
Speauer  Moreton,bom  in  Dublin  on  SO  Jan. 
1872,  succeeded  him  in  the  baronetcy.  The 
second  eon,  Allan,  waa  bom  on  80  March 
1874.  The  daughter  Ethel,  born  at  Montreal 
on  1  Nov.  1867,  married,  on  19  Oct.  1886, 
Joeeph  Albert  Pease,  M.P.,  second  son  of 
Sir  Joseph  Whitwell  Pease,  first  baronet. 

HaveUick-AlIan  waa  the  author  of '  Three 
Main  Military  Questions  of  the  Day :  (i.)  A 
Home  Iteserve  Army ;  (ii.)  The  more  eoCh^ 
nomio  Tenure  of  India;  (iii.)  Cavalry  aa 
afiected  1^  Breech-loading  Azmi,'  hamkia, 
1867,  SVD. 

[Despatdifls;  Amy  lists;  Banmttage; 
TimM,  1  and  7  Jan.  IMS ;  Kaye'i  Histoiy 

9(  the  Sepoy  War;  Maltewm's  History  ot  the 
Indian  Hntiny;  Shadvell's  Life  of  Lc«4 
CiTde;  W.  Fox's  New  Zealand  War,  18S3-4-; 
Uaretuaan's  Life  of  Sir  Henry  Harelock ;  pri- 
Tate  Boiirces;  Alexander's  Bosh  Fi^btiog,  illaa- 
tratwl  by  Inddenu  of  the  Haon  War,  New 
Zealand.]  B.  H.  V. 

HAWKSHAW,  SiB  JOHN  (1811- 
1891),  dvil  engineer,  son  of  Henry  Hawk- 
shaw  of  Leeds,  and  his  wife,  bom  Oaning- 
ton  of  Derbvshire,  was  bom  in  the  "West 
Biding  of  itraksUre  in  1811;  hia  ftlWf 
ftmilThad  been  for  some  ^BneatiMeftneeoi 
in  thia  diabriot  of  Yorkshire.  He  waa  edn* 
eatedattlw  Leeda  grammar  ichool,  and  then 
became  a  pupil  of  C.  Fowler,  who  was  chiefly 
engaged  on  road  eonstroction.  At  the  age 
of  twenty  he  joined  the  ataff  cf  rtlm»fftf 
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Nimmo  fq.  v.],  who  wns  then  ocoupied  with 
fkxB  ana  iiarDour  work  in  Ireland. 

In  July  18^  he  went  to  Venezuela  to  take 
ohaxge  of  the  BoUTar  Mining  Anoeiation'B 
uineSfabont  two  hundred  mues  firom  Cara^ 
OAS.  He  spent  three  years  there ;  hut  bad 
health,  brought  about  hj  the  unhealthy 
climate,  forced  bim  to  return  to  England  in 
1834.  In  1838  he  published  a  book  describ- 
ing his  life  in  Venezuela,  entitled  *  Kemini- 
Bcences  of  South  America '  (London,  1838). 
After  his  return  he  was  employed  for  a  time 
by  Jesse  Hartley  [q.  v.]  on  the  Liveipool 
docks,  and  then  on  railway  surreys  in  Ger^ 
many  for  J.  Walker ;  he  also  superintended 
the  completion  of  the  Manchester,  Bury,  and 
Bolton  railway  line.  About  this  time,  in 
1888,  at  the  request  of  the  Great  Western 
Rulwaf  Company,  he  reported  as  to  the 
advisability  of  the  continuance  of  the  broad 
gauge  on  that  system.  In  his  report  he 
opposed  the  contmuance  of  the  broad  gause, 
uia  all  through  his  life  he  fought  streuuouuy 
against  a  break  of  gauge  on  lulway  systems ; 
be  took  a  very  prominent  part  in  the  opposi- 
tion in  1872-8  to  the  proposals  of  tJie  Indian 
government  for  altering  the  gauge  of  the 
railways  in  India. 

In  1846  Hawkshaw  was  appointed  engineer 
to  the  Manchester  and  Leeds  Sailway,  the 
nucleus  of  the  present  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire railway  system,  and  he  remained  con- 
sulting engineer  to  the  latter  company  until 
1888.  His  most  noteworthy  work  m  con- 
nection with  this  company  was  the  intro- 
doction  in  the  new  lines  of  steeper  gradients 
than  any  whi<^  had  been  adopted  down  to 
that  date,  and  although  hts  action  was 
strongly  opposed  by  Ilobert  Stephenson  [q.  v.], 
Hawkshaw  s  sound  judgment  on  this  matter 
has  been  attested  by  the  adoption  since  then 
of  similar  ffradients  on  similar  railways 
throi^hout  the  world. 

In  1860  he  oune  to  London,  and  set  up  in 

Irsctice  B8  a  consulting  engineer,  and  from 
870  onwards  he  was  in  partnership  with 
his  son  and  his  old  assutant,  Harrison 
Hayter. 

It  is  not  possible  to  deal  even  in  outline 
with  the  numerous  schemes  in  all  branches 
of  engineering  for  which  Hawkshaw  was 
responsible ;  only  a  few  of  the  leading  and 
more  important  ones  can  be  referred  to  here. 
In  connection  wtth  rulways  perhaps  his 
most  &mons  works  were  the  Charing  Cross 
and  Gannon  Street  rulways,  with  their  lane 
terminal  stations  and  bridges  over  the 
lliames;  the  East  London  Railway,  with 
its  utilisation  of  the  old  Thames  'tunnel, 
conBtructed  hy  the  elder  Brunul;  and  the 
gnat  tunnel  under  the  Severn  for  the  Qreat 


Western  Railway  Company,  which  at  the 
time  of  its  com^etion  in  1687  was  one  of 
the  most  noteworthy  of  such  pieces  of  nul- 
way  work,  the  tunnel  being  four  and  a  third 
mites  long,  tvo  and  a  quartar  miles  of  this 
being  under  the  tidal  eetuarr  of  the  Severn 
(see  Walkbb'S  Severn  Tutmel:  ita  C<m- 
struction  and  Dificulttes,  London,  1601 ;  also 
Proc.  Irut.  doil  Engineera,  czxi,  305). 

Hawkshaw  was  also,  with  Sir  John  Bmn- 
lees][q.  v.  Suppl.1,  consulting  engineer  to  the 
original  Chflomel  Tunnel  tympany;  before 
praparii^  his  plane  for  this  work  be  had  venr 
careful  geolt^cal  surveys  made  on  both, 
coasts,  and  he  also  made  detailed  marina 
surveys.  During  his  later  years,  howew,  be 
refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
proposed  tunnel,  having  come  to  the  opinion 
that  the  construction  of  a  tunnel  would  be 
a  distinct  naticwal  disadntntoge. 

In  bridge  work,  in  addititm  to  those  already 
mentioned  across  the  Thames,  Hawkshaw 
designed  the  Nerbudda  bridge  in  .ladia* 
neariy  one  mile  long ;  and  was  respouaUe, 
with  W.  H.  Barlow,  for  the  completuHL 
of  the  famous  Clifton  suspension  bridge, 
utilising  for  this  work  the  old  chuns  from 
the  Hungerford  suspension  bridge,  which 
had  been  pulled  down  to  make  room  for  his 
new  Chormg  Cross  railway  bridge. 

In  1863,  at  the  request  of  the  then  viceroy 
of  Egypt,  Hawkshaw  visited  Egypt  and  care- 
fully examined  the  rite  of  the  proposed  Sues 
ship  canal.  It  was  the  extremely  favour- 
able report  which  he  sent  in  on  the  soheme. 
and  on  the  proposed  sit&  which  finally  led 
to  the  adoption  of  M.  de  LeasepsV  plans. 
The  khedive  had  made  up  his  nund  tnat  if 
Hawkshaw  should  report  against  the  sohema 
he  would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  it. 
Richard  Monckton  Milnes,  lord  Houghtm 
[q.  v.],  who  was  present  at  the  time,  says  Aafc 
wnen  Hawkshaw  landed  at  Port  Said  to  take 
part  in  the  opening  ceremonies  of  the  com- 
pleted canal,M. de Lesseps  presented  lum  to 
the  engineers  who  were  present  with  the 
words :  '  This  is  the  gentleman  to  whom  I 
owe  the  canal'  (Rbid'h  vf  Jltolanl 
Mondtim  Milnea,  flrtt  Lord  SaughUmt  3nd 
edit.  ii.  217). 

Hawkshaw  was  also  a  member  of  the  inter- 
national  congress  which  met  at  Paris  in  1879 
to  consider  the  proposed  inter-^ceanie  ship 
canal  across  Central  America.  He  was  ofH 
posed  to  the  Panama  cwial  scheme  becansa 
he  did  not  believe  it  could  be  constmeted  at 
a  reasonable  cost,  and  so  retired  from  the 
congress. 

In  1862  be  became  engineer  to  the  Am- 
sterdam ship  canal,  which  was  eventually 
(^ned  by  the  king  of  Holland  on  1  Nor. 
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1676.  Until  the  construction  of  the  Man- 
cheater  and  LiTorpool  ahip  canal,  this  was 
(after  1^  Suea  canal)  the  most  important 
worii  of  its  kind  which  had  been  carried  oat, 
the  eanal  being  sixteen  miles  lon^  with  a 
depth  of  twenty-three  feet ;  it  also  mvolred 
vary  difficult  and  eomplioated  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  Joeks  on  the  Zander  Zee 
and  at  Ymaidm  (aee  Froe.  Intt.  Civil  Bn^i' 
netn,  Ixii.  1). 

In  1860  he  was  appointed  sole  royal  com- 
missioner to  inquire  into  the  question  of  pro- 
Tiding  the  city  of  DuUin  with  a  proper 
water  supply,  and  he  recommended  that  Mr. 
HasaarcPs  sweme  for  obtaining  water  from 
the  Vartry  should  be  adapted ;  this  sdiema 
was  afterwards  carried  out.  Again,  in  1874, 
be  was  aole  royal  oommiaaioner  to  inquire 
into  tlie  best  meana  of  remedying  the  evils 
caused  by  the  pollution  of  the  Clyde  and  its 
tributaries.  He  was  also  responsible  for  a 
very  considerable  amount  of  drainage  work 
in  die  fen  country  in  the  eastern  part  of 
EUigland,  one  very  noteworthy  piece  of  work 
bemjr  the  design,  in  1862,  of  a  dam  to  shut 
out  Ute  tide  from  the  middle  level  drain  in 
KOTfolk,  the  outfiill  sluice  at  St.  Germuns 
baring  given  wa^.  Across  the  dam  which 
he  constructed,  sixteen  lai^  siphons,  each 
three  and  a  habf  feet  in  diameter,  were  laid, 
and  they  were  suffioioit  for  the  drainage 
of  the  district  for  many  yean  (t&  xxii.  497). 

AjumgothergoTemmenteommitteeB  upon 
■which  uiwkshaw  served  may  be  mentioned 
a  dqiartaneatal  onnmifctee  in  1868  to  inquire 
into  the  construction,  condition,  and  cost  of 
the  fortifications  which  were  in  existence,  or 
in  oonrse  of  erection,  in  the  kingdom.  In 
1880  he  served  on  a  committee  or  the  board 
of  trade  to  investigate  the  effect  of  wind 
preesure  on  railway  structures;  and  when 
the  electric  telegraphs  were  purchased  by 
the  government  from  the  various  companies 
in  1868,  he  was  appointed  by  the  act  the 
arbitrator  to  distribute  the  purchase  money 
among  the  different  companies  and  the 
Tarions  shareholders. 

Though  he  was  never  a  strong  politician, 
BawksEaw  stood  as  a  llbaial  candidate  for 
Andorer  in  1863,  but  was  defeated;  and 
•gdn  in  1866  he  pro|Kwed  to  stand  as  a 
euididate  for  Lyme  K^is,  but  withdrew  just 
before  the  date  of  the  election. 

In  1856  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the 
Boyal  Socdety,  and  in  1873  was  knighted. 
He  was  president  of  the  Institution  <d  Civil 
Engineers  in  1862  and  1863,  having  joined 
that  body  in  1836;  and  in  1675  he  held  the 
office  of  president  of  the  British  Assodation. 

Hawksbaw  was  without  doubt  one  of  ihe 
fonmoat  civil  engineers  of  the  nineteenth 


oentnry,  not  only  on  ocoount  of  Che  ira- 
portanee  of  the  works  with  which  he  was 
connected,  but  also  on  account  of  the  wide 
field  covered  by  his  professional  activity. 
Technical  reports  and  his  presidential  ad- 
dresses form  practically  the  bulk  of  hia 
literary  work. 

He  died  at  bis  town  residence,  Belgrave 
Mansions,  on  2  June  1891.  He  married  in 
1886 Ann,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  James  JacW 
son  of  Green  Hammerton,  Yorkshire.  Sba 
died  on  29  April  1886,  aged  72. 

There  ia  an  oil  painting  by  Uollins  at  the 
Institution  of  (Snl  Engineer^  and  another 
by  G.  F.  Watta,  R.A.,  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  J.  O.  Hawksbaw  at  Hollycombe, 
Sussex,  and  ahn  two  earlier  portr^ta,  both 
at  Hollycombe.  Mr.  Hawksbaw  has  a  marUe 
bust  by  Wontner;  the  Institution  of  C^vil 
Engineers  has  also  a  marble  bust  and  • 
small  bronxe  head  by  Wynn. 

The  most  important  of  bis  profesuonal 
publications  were  his  presidential  addresses 
at  the  British  Association  (London,  1876) 
and  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  (Lon- 
don, 1663) ;  Reports  on  Dock  and  Harbour 
Works  at  Bristol  (1860),  Boston  (1864); 
Holyhead  (1873),  Belfast  (1870);  on  the 
Suez  Canal  ^Paris,  1863;  London,  1863) :  on 
the  Great  Western  Railway^  Locomotive  De- 
partment (1838),  Lancashire  and  Yorksfairtt 
Railway  Rolling  Stock,  ftc.  (I860),  Narrow 
Gauge  for  India  (1870);  and  on  the  Drainage 
of  the  Rivn  Witham  (London,  1661,  West. 
1863,  London,  1877),  Thames  VaUey(18?8), 
Purification  of  the  Clyde  (1876)  |  Tbe  Pre- 
sent State  of  Geologittd  Enqoiry  as  to  the 
Origin  of  Coal  (1843). 

[Obituary  nodes  io  Proe.  InsL  Civil  £ngi- 
neoxs,  vol.  cvi. ;  Bu^'s  Ptoiags  &c.  18N; 
Times,  S  June  1891.]  T.  H,  B. 

HAWKSLEY,  THOMAS  (1807-1898), 
civil  engineer,  son  of  John  Hawksley  by  his 
wife  Mary  Whittle,  was  bom  at  Arnold,  near 
Nottingham,  on  12  July  1807.  Educated  at 
the  Nottin^iam  grammar  school  noder  Dr. 
Wood,  he  in  18^  was  artitded  to  Mr.  Stavo- 
ley,  architect  and  snrveyOT  of  Nottinghaia. 
He  eventually  became  a  partner  in  this  busi- 
ness, which  was  carried  on  in  Nottingham 
until  he  left  for  London  in  1662. 

Hawksley's  fame  as  a  civil  engineer  will 
in  a  great  measure  rest  on  the  many  extensive 
schemes  for  supplying  water  to  lar^  cities 
for  which  he  was  responsible,  and  it  is  note- 
worthy, therefore,  that  his  first  important 
piece  of  engineering  work  was  connected  with 
a  scheme  lor  additional  water  supply  to  the 
town  of  Nottinglum  in  1880.  In  1846  he 
became  engineer  to  tbe  joint  canpaaieri 
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■ajiplTUig  Nott'mgliajn,  And  continued  in  that 
poutioD  ontU  the  yeu:  ISdOfTrhon  tbe  oom- 
puies  were  bought  out  hj  the  ttununpal 
authoritiea  of  Nottuij^faAa.  About  1347  he 
inTCQtedfinooiij  unction  wtthWUliamOe^Hrga 
(afterwards  hatd)  Annatroog  [q.T.  Suppl.], 
ft  self-actiziff  valve  designed  to  close  the  pipe 
utomatieaUf  whea  tbe  veloci^  of  the  water 
pAMing  throogli  it  exeeeda  a  ceitain  liinit ; 
tlM  inventioii  is  still  largely  used  hy  water 
oonipaniea. 

There  is  scarcely  a  large  city  in  the  khw* 
dom  wlueb  did  not  make  use  of  Hawkalers 
aerrtces  at  one  time  or  another,  bat  uie 
three  cities  witAi  which  he  had  the  closest 
eoB^ectiw  were  liverpool,  Sheflield,  and 
l«eicestor.  His  OMmeetion  with  the  water 
simply  of  the  mty  of  Liverpool  b^^  in 
when  he  recommended  thdKiTingtoit< 
J*ika  scheme,  which  was  at  length  adopted, 
and  completed  in  1857.  The  rapid  growth 
^  Livupool,  however,  made  it  neceesary  to 
cast  about  ibr  a  further  supply  of  water,  and 
in  167 4  a  scheme  for  supplying  the  city  from 
the  head  waters  of  the  river  Severn  was 
vp,  and  the  r^orts  were  referred  to 
^wksley  and  John  Frederic  Latrobe  Bate* 
wan  [q.  r.  SuppL]  tat  their  oonsideratioiL 
^awkd^  repeated  in  ikvonr  of  the  Vyrawy 
scheme,  which  was  erentnaUy  carried  out, 
^bA  Hawksley  was  appointed  en^eef^in- 
ohief  to  the. undertaking,  an  office  which  he 
held  until  his  retirement  in  18B6.  This 
^ebeife  involred  the  construction  of  a  very 
hu|^  nasonrr  dam  across  the  valley  of  tM 
Vymiwy,  ana  the  creation  of  an  artificial 
lake  almost  as  large  as  any  natural  lake  in 
the  kingdom.  It  is  probably  the  most  impor- 
tant B^eme  which  has  been  completed  in 
this  country  up  to  the  present  time. 

Bawksley^s  connection  with  Sheffield  was 
brought  about  in  18tl4  by  the  terrible  disaster 
^no  to  the  bitratil!^  of  the  masonry  dam  of 
iht  Bale  Diln  XMorvoir  on  11  Hanfa  166A. 
Be  was  oalled  in  with  other  et^;inaen  to 
advise  and  report  on  this  aomdeat  and  to 
pvepare  plans  for  other  works  for  supplying 
the  city  of  Shield.  He  remained  engineer- 
in-chief  of  these  works  until  his  death. 

At  Leicester  he  was  TesponsiUe  far  and 
]^anned  tbe  Thornton  Park  resOTVoir  and 
the  Bradgate  reservoir. 

The  ekM  which  Hawksley  showed  in  work- 
ii^  out  his  estimates  for  the  water  supply  of 
any  district  upon  which  he  was  consulted 
nuutly  depended  upon  the  elaborate  pre- 
liminary calculations  he  always  made,  based 
on  raimall  and  evaporation  measurements 
taken  throughout  the  district.  To  Hawkdey 
also  is  really  due  the  iiUiroductjon  of  the 
'ooMfaoi  sernoa' system. 


In  addition  to  waterworks  Hawksley  was 
also  responsible  for  numerous  gas  savffy  and 
drsinage  works ;  he  served  as  prendent  of 
the  Gas  Managers'  Association  mm.  1604  to 
1667 ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  anthoiitios  con- 
sulted in  18fi7  in  oonneotion  with  thoLondmi 
main  drainage  sohraie.  It  is,  howem,  as  a 
waterwmte  engineer  that  he  wiU  always  be 
known;  no  ouieir  ennneer  in  this  eoiudiv 
during  die  nineteenUi  century  has  cvriaa 
out  so  many  wotfaSj  or  has  been  veaogniied 
as  sneh  an  aathonlj  upon  tbia  hnwft 
ennneering. 

He  became  a  member  {tf  the  Instatation  of 
Civil  Engineers  in  1840,  was  Mected  to  tfts 
cowKul  in  1853,  ud  served  as  president  in 
the  years  187^.  He  also  serred  as  re- 
sident of  the  Institution  of  Mechanical  £^ 
l^neers  in  1876  and  1877,  and  in  recognitiim 
<^  his  high  soientifio  and  engineeriitf  attdv- 
ments  he  was  elected  a  F  Jt.S.  in  1878. 

He  famished  numerous  reports  to  foreign 
governments  on  engineering  qvestions, 
munly  on  waterworks  and  sewage  worio, 
and  aa  a  result  recMved  numerous  foreiga 
orders.  He  was  made  oonunaader  of  the 
ordw  of  FranoiB  Joseph  of  Austria^  me  a 
eonuander  of  the  Bose  of  Bsaril,  *nd  me  a 
membw  of  the  Swedish  order  m  tho  PoW 
Star,  and  Ejoight  of  the  Danebniff. 

Hawksley  was  a  good  mathunsticianf 
and  took  a  keen  interest  in  questions  of 
statistics.  In  1876  he  gave  an  address  at  St. 
George's  Hall,  Liverpool,  as  president  of  the 
beal^  section  of  the  Association  of  Social 
Science,  dealing  mth  the  application  of 
statistics  to  various  social  probieraa. 

He  was  twice  married :  in  1831  to  Fbillis, 
daughter  of  Francis  "Wright  of  Nottinghan^ 
by  whom  he  had  several  cmldren.  HiBBon,Mr. 
Charles  Hawksley,  became  an  eminent 
neer.  ^he  died  in  1854,  and  in  1856 he  married 
Elisa,  daughter  of  J.  Litt.  Hawksley  died  on 
23  Sept.  18^,  at  his  residence,  14  FhiUiipoiie 
GardMis,KensingUm,at  the  age  of  ei^ty-ttx. 

In  the  year  1887  hisportnut,  pamtod  by 
Sir  Hubert  Herkomer,  K.A.,  was  preeented 
to  him  by  many  friends  in  the  eogineering 
and  le^il  profeBsions,  aa  a  mark  of  eeteeta 
and  affection  (Timet,  14  July  1887).  A 
replica  of  this  oil  painting  was  executed  for 
the  Institotioa  of  Civil  Kngmeers. 

His  literary  work  was  entirely  confined  t« 
his  jffoCeemonal  reports  and  presidential 
addressee:  Reports onWater Supply, Leices- 
ter (Nottingham,  I860)}  Edinburgh  (Loadon, 
1872);  Mam  Drainage  of  London  (Lottdoa, 
1858). 

[Obitoan  aotiees  in  Proe.  Inst.  GSvil  Sa- 
ginesra,  vol.  earii. ;  Thnes,  26  Sapt.  1898.1 
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'  BAT,  Sift  lOHN  (181&.1892),  Aostis- 
Uwn  gtrtemwn,  bom  at  Little  Y*^e,  Ab«v 
dembiie,  on  S8  June  1816,  mg  tlie  elder 
■on  of  John  Sn^  of  Xitt^  Tthsie,  by  bis 
wife  JMii  Modr.  He  wu  edncated  at  the 
Vmmt^  and  £iBff*i  Collwe  ef  Aberdeen, 
nadnailDng  MA.  ml8S4.  In  the  aame  year 
M  -went  to  Edinbn^,  and  atudiad  for 
NVflval  jeara  for  the  Scottiah  b&f.  In  1838 
be  emlgcMed  to  New  Scmth  Wilee  u  a 
■qnattov  settling  at  Welaiegnng  eo  the 

Be  flnt  took  part  in  ooloidal  politiea  in 
1866f  when  he  was  returned  to  the  legis- 
IsAue  <m  8  AprU  fbr  the  Monrumbi&M 
^fatriet.  On  24  Sept.  he  carried  a  moUon 
of  want  of  confidence  in  the  ministry  of 
(^)  Chaflee  Cowper  [q.  t.I  and  after  de- 
elmutg  to  form  an  administration  became 
secretary  of  lands  and  vablic  work*  in  the 
fforanunent  formed  by  ^Sir)  Henry  Watson 
Parker  [^-y-]  This  office  he  resigned  in 
Se^tranber  1867  on  the  defeat  of  the  Parker 
gevemment  «i  a  ^nestion  of  doctoral  re- 
In  1868  theeleotoral  disUiet  of  the 
Ifamrinlwdgee  was  snbdirided,  and  Hay 
waa  letameit  far  the  Murray,  (me  of  tlie 
new  diTisions.  He  represented  this  eon- 
Btitnency  until  1864,  when  he  was  returned 
fitf  Central  Cumberland.  In  1860,  when 
(Sit)  John  Robertson  [q.v.]  brought  forward 
the  famous  Crown  Luids  Alienation  Act, 
Hay  mored  an  amendment  which  was  ear- 
viea  against  the  govwnment,  but,  on  an 
appeal  to  the  country,  Roberteon  was  sup- 
ported by  a  large  uaiority  of  the  electors. 

On  14  Oct.  1863  Hay  was  elected  speaker 
«f  the  legislative  assembly,  a  post  which  he 
resigned  on  21  Oct.  1866  on  the  ground  of 
ill-health.  After  his  res^rnation  be  con- 
tinued a  member  of  the  assembly  until 
96  June  1867,  when  he  was  summoned  to 
the  legislfltiTe  eooniul,  of  whieh,  mi  the  re- 
eommendataon  of  Heniy  I^kes  [q.T. 
~  "     became^ ]»erident  «n  8  Joly 


Mnnay 


[q.T.}  lliis  position  be  filled  with  remark- 
able  ability  -  until  his  death.  On  26  May 
1878  he  was  nominated  E.C.M.G.  He  was 
Tiee^resident  of  the  New  South  Wales 
A^oultural  Society. 

Hay  died,  without  issue,  at  his  residence 
nt  Kose  Bay  on  SO  Jan.  1892,  and  was 
buried  in  the  WaTerley  oemet«ry  on  23  Jan. 
A  marble  bust  of  Har,  executed  in  Septem- 
ber 1889,  is  in  the  hall  of  the  legislatiTe 
iMUBciL  He  married,  on  28  JFeb.  1838, 
(d.  1  Feb.  1868),  dangbter  of  James 

re^^ey  UQmlng  Herald,  >1  and  88  Jan. 
1W2;  Boks's<Mimi«t  Goitry,  1881,  i.  77-r8| 


Heatoa's  Aastralian  DtotioiuuT,  1879;  Deni-* 
■ob's  TarietiflM  of  Vioeregal  lil^  1870^1  MO; 
Farkes's  FiiE^  Ymn  in  the  Making  of  Am^ 
tmlian  Eistoir,  1802,  i,  1J8. 120>  389*} 

£  l  0, 

HAT,  SxB  JOHN  HAT  DBOIfMOND^ 
^81^1898)^  ^IphHuattrt.  [SeeDBnnnnnK 

HATTEB,  HENBT  HEYLYN  (162U 
1896),  statiatieian,  the  aoa  of  Hemry  Hajt« 
of  Eden  Vale,  Wiltshiie,  tlw  brother  of  Bir 
William  Goodenongh  Haytw  [q.  t.],  and  ctf 
Elisa  Jane,  daughter  and  ot^iress  of  John 
HeyWn  c£  Islington,  was  bora  at  Eden  Vale 
on  28  Oct.  1821,  and  educated  first  at  Paris 
and  afterwards  at  the  Chartarhoase,  On 
leaving  school  he  became  a  midahipman  in 
the  merchant  service,  and  made  -  several 
voyages,  first  on  Wigram's  ships,  later  on 
the  West  India  mail  packets.  In  18^  he 
emigrated  to  Victoria.  In  1667  he  was  ap* 
pointed  to  the  department  of  the  registrar^ 
general,  and  soon  rose  to  be  the  head  of  the 
•tatistieal  branch,  where  he  began  steadily 
to  make  a  vellrdaaerved  r^ntatlon.  Ih 
1870  he  woe  appointed  aacntazy  to  the  royal 
oommisaion  to  Inquire  into  working  d 
the  public  servioe  of  Victoria,  Ha  supeo* 
intended  all  the  arrangements  &r  the  census 
of  1871.  In  1872,  when  on  leave  of  absence 
in  New  Zealand,  be  was  requested  by  tht 
government  of  that  colony  to  report  upon 
the  working  of  their  r^strar-gsneral's  de» 
partment. 

In  May  1874  Hayter's  department  was 
constituted  a  separate  office,  and  he  benm* 
government  statist.  In  this  pMition  be  did 
me  work  for  which  his  name  will  be  remem- 
bered :  he  brought  the  annual  retitrAa  of 
statistics  of  the  colony  of  Victoria  into,  ao 
elab«ate  and  perfect  shape,  which  formed  a 
model  for  the  whtde  of  the  Austmliao  oolo- 
nies.  At  a  oooferenee  held  in  Taanaiun  id 
1876,  at  which  he  represented  Victoria,  liife 
model  was  adopted  as  the  bads  of  aonifonB 
system  of  official  statistics.  Oonseqnently 
tnere  is  pfobaUy  no  oountry  in  the  wmrla 
that  oan  produce  an  annual  series  of  statistics 
of  cultivation,  jnodnction,  industry,  and  e3^• 
change  so  perfect  as  those  of  the  Australian 
colonies.  In  1879,  when  Hayter  came  te 
England  as  seeretaiy  to  Sir  Oraham  Berry's 
'embassy' to  the  lnip«ial  government  for 
the  reform  of  the  constitution  of  VicCaria^ 
he  was  invited  to  give  evidence  before  the 
House  of  Commons*  committee  on  statistics. 
His  oenens  of  1881  for  Victoria  was  «ob- 
^dered  a  masterly  effi)rt  of  iivprovemwt  om 
previous  retnme,  ajad  whan,  in  1800^  be  had 
decided  to  retire  firom  hi*  effloe,  he  wasepe^ 
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ci&lly  ftslted  to  remain,  in  order  to  represent 
Victoria  at  the  inteiM»l(mial  conference  on 
methods  of  oenaus  which  was  held  at  Ho- 
bart,  Tasmuiia,  in  that  ^ear  (of  which  he 
was  elected  president),  and  also  to  superiu- 
tend  the  arransenieDts  for  the  census  of  1891. 
He  acoocdiiiffly  continued  to  hold  his  ap- 
puntment  till  his  death,  which  took  place 
at  his  zesidenee,  Armadale,  near  Melbourne, 
OK  38  Sfwdi  1896,  just  before  bis  retire- 
ment on  pension  was  completed. 

Ilayter,  who  was  a  corresponding  member 
of  Tarious  learned  societies,  was  awarded 
medals  at  exhibitions  at  Melbourne,  Amster- 
dam, Calcutta,  at  the  Colonial  and  Indian 
Exhilutioa  in  1886,  and  at  Paris  in  1889. 
He  was  created  O.M.G.  in  1882,  an  officer  of 
the  French  order  of  public  instruction  the 
same  year,  and  a  chevalier  of  the  order  of  the 
Crown  ofltaly  inl884. 

Hayter  married  in  1866  Susan,  daughter 
of  William  Dodd  of  Potehester  Terrace, 
London,  who,  the  only  son  left  of  a  large 
lamily,  surriTed  him. 

Hayter,  besides  being  the  originator  of 
t]ie  '  Victorian  Year-book,'  was  the  author 
of  eeranl  pamphlets  such  as  '  Notes  of  a 
Tour  in  New  Zealand,'  <  Notes  on  the  Colony 
of  Victoria' (1875;  2ad edit.  1876),  *  Hand- 
book to  the  Colony  of  Victoria'  (1884 ;  2ad 
edit.  1886).  He  also  published :  1.  '  School 
History  of  Victoria.*  2. '  School  Geography 
of  Victoria.'  S.  *  Carboona,  a  Chapter  from 
the  Eulj  History  of  Victoria  '(in  verse),  re- 
printed fntm  the  *  Victorian  Beview,'  1685. 
4.  '  My  Christmas  Adventure,  and  other 
Poems/  1857. 

[MenneU'a  Diet,  of  Australian  Biogr. ;  The 
Anstiiilian,  80  MKTch  1895;  OAtaloguefi  Col. 
Inst,  and  Col.  Office  Libr. ;  private  informa- 
tion.] C.  A.  H. 

HAYWOOD,  FRANCIS  (1790-1858), 
translator  of  Kant,  was  born  at  Xjiverpool  in 
1796.  He  belonged  to  the  literary  circle 
which  surrounded  William  Roscoe  [q.v.]  and 
William  Shepherd  [q-v.]  in  the  first  quarter 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  formed  an 
especially  close  friendship  with  Antonio 
Panixzi  when  he  came  to  Liverpool  as  a  pro- 
t6g6  of  RoBOoe's  in  1823.  Fossessed  of  ample 
means,  he  devoted  himself  to  study,  and 
must  at  an  early  age  have  acquired  a  know- 
ledge of  German  and  of  German  philosophy 
■nd  divinity  unusual  in  England  at  the  period, 
liAving  be«t  in  1828  the  anonymous  trans- 
lator of  Bretwhueider's  reply  to  Hugh  James 
Bose'a  [q-v.]  'State  of  Protestantism  in  Ger- 
many,' dealing  with  the  tandeneies  of  Ger- 
man thet^kwy.  Be  ihordy  afterwards  under- 
took a  mfuuT  moie  diffienit  task  in  the  tnaa- 


lation  of  Kant's  '  Critiok  of  Pure  lUaion,' 

Srevioudy  (Hily  acceflsible-  to  EhigHsh  stu- 
ents  unacquainted  withQermanln  a  Fraich 
or  a  Latin  version.  Haywood's  long 
mained  the  atandaid  Eiglish  traaswion. 
PttUished  in  1838,  it  wfcs  r^winted  with 
improrements  in  1648,  -and  was  commended 
by  the  chief  wthoti^  on  Kant  in  Great 
Britain,  Sir  William  Hamilton,  with  whom 
Haywood  oomapcmded  respecting  it.  Its 
general  accuracy  was  admitted  by  Max 
Miiller,  intereeted  though  the  latter  was  im 
a  rival  translation.  In  1844  Havwood  pub- 
lished an  analysis  the  *  CriUck,'  designed 
'  to  elucidate  the  points  which  still  remain 
unintelligible.'  In  1853  he  translated  the 
'  Reseanmes  into  the  Histo^  of  the  Roman 
Constitution'  of  Wilhdm  Uine, apersonal 
Ariend.  He  resided  at  Edge  Lane  Hall,  near 
Liverpool,  but  died  at  StUiers,  Worcestershire, 
on  29  May  1868.  Haywood  was  Panim'e 
surety  on  oocaaion  oi  all  the  latter's  aniiunt* 
ments  at  the  British  Huaenm,  ana  the 
warmth  of  their  mutual  r^ard  is  evinced  ia 
their  correspondence. 

[Fawn's  Lif«  of  Sir  Anthony  FauitEi,  1880, 
i.  6i  (with  a  pketah  of  H^vood),  100.  331.  it 
passim;  Gent.  Mag.  1858,  ii.  201  ;  Brit.  Mas, 
Cat.]  B.  G. 

HAYWOOD,  WILLIAM  (1821  - 
1894),  architect  and  civil  engineer,  eldest 
son  of  W.  Haywood  of  Camberwell,  was 
bom  on  8  Dec.  1821.  He  was  educated  at 
the  Camberwell  grammar  school,  and  tlien 
became  a  pupil  of  Mr.  George  Aitchison, 
R.A.,  architect  and  surveyor  to  the  St. 
Katherine's  Dock  Oompaay. 

He  began  his  professional  career  aa  an 
architect,  and  waa  reaponsiUe  fat  levei^ 
important  private  mansinu,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  the  seat  of  Uie  Marquis 
of  Downshire  at  Easthampstead,  Berk> 
shire.  Being  offered,  however,  in  1846  the 
appointment  of  assistant  engineer  to  the 
commissioners  of  sewers  for  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, he  abandoned  architecture  for  civil  en- 
gineering ;  a  year  later  ha  was  appointed 
chief  engineer  to  the  commissionen.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers  in  1863.  He  was  responsible  for 
an  enormous  number  of  improvements  of 
various  kinds  carried  out  in  the  owtral 
quarter  of  the  metropolis  during  the  forty* 
nine  years  he  held  office.  Probably  toe 
work  by  which  he  will  be  best  remembered 
ia  the  Holbom  Viaduct;  this  was  begun  is 
1863,  and  opened  by  Queen  Victoria  on 
6  Nov.  18^,  although  atthat  date  the  htrit- 
levelapproacheshadnot  been  completed.  He 
waa  also  inatnunoital  in  the  introduction  of 
aaphalte  for  tha  roadwayi  of  the  atj  in  180(^ 
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In  the  early  part  of  bis  oaieer  as  engineer 
to  the  commissioners,  in  1860-1,  in  con^an<y 
tion  with  Hr.  Frank  Forster,  chief  engineer 
to  the  metropolitan  commissioners  ctf  sewers, 
he  prepared  a  scheme  fat  direrting  the 
sewage  from  the  Thames;  and  again  in  1854, 
in  conjunction  with  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir) 
Joseph  Basalgette  [q.  v.  SuppL],  he  prepared 
further  schemes  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
these  were  practically  the  plans  eventually 
carried  out. 

During  the  time  he  held  his  city  post  he 
carried  on  a  considerable  practice  as  a  con- 
sulting engineer,  and  obtained  numerous 
Ibre^  faononrs  as  a  reward  fbr  the  swrices 
he  rendered.  He  was  a  cheraliw  the 
li^on  of  honour,  and  a  knight  of  the 
Emeetdne  house  order ;  a  member  of  the 
Portuguese  order  of  Christ,  and  the  Belgian 
order  of  Leopold. 

He  was  an  ardent  Tolunteer,  and  served 
in  the  London  rifle  brigade,  of  which  he 
was  lieutenant-colonel  from  1876  to  1882. 

His  literary  work  conusts  of  numerous 
reports  presented  to  the  commissioners  of 
sewers  ior  the  city  of  London,  over  one  hun- 
dred in  number,  dealing  with  almost  every 
branch  of  the  work  of  a  monidpal  ennneer. 

He  died  at  66  Hamilton  Terrace,  Mslda 
Vale,  on  IS  April  1894. 

[Men  of  the  Hme,  ed.  1891 ;  Free.  Insb. 
(fivil  Eng.  ToL  CKTii.]  T.  H.  B, 

HSALT^  JAMES  (1834-1694).  Roman 
catholic  divme  and  hnmoiuist,  one  en  twantg^• 
three  children  of  John  Healy,  provision 
dealer^  by  his  first  wife  Mary  (Meyler^,  was 
bom  in  Francis  Street,  Dublin,  on  16  Deo, 
1824.  From  the  Vincentian  school,  naheT*B 
Quay  (entered  1884).  he  proceeded  (1839) 
to  St.  Vincenfs  Colle^  Oastleknock,  co, 
Dublin,  but  quitting  the  Vincentian  role  he 
matriculated  (11  Sept.  1843)  at  Maynooth, 
where  in  1847  he  became  a  Dunboyne 
student  [see  Butlbb,  John,  D.D.]  under 
John  CHanlon,  D.D.,  a  critical  theologian 
and  a  wit,  and  Patrick  Aloysius  Murray 
[q.  v.],  from  whom  he  learned  his  admirable 
elocution.  He  was  not  a  hard  student. 
Leaving  Maynooth  in  1860,  his  first  appoint- 
ment was  as  reader  at  St.  Andrew's,  West- 
land  Row,  Dublin,  and  chaplain  to  the 
sisters  of  mercy  in  Baggott  Street ;  his  next 
( 1862)  was  to  a  curacy  at  St.  Michael  and 
St.  John's,  Dublin.  He  lived  in  an  attic  in 
the  chapel-house.  Smock  Alley,  Essex  Street 
Weat^  and  was  a  model  of  punctual  devotion 
to  his  calling,  fsarlessly  riskinj;  his  life 
during  a  visitation  of  cholera.  His  ap- 
pointments were  from  Daniel  Murray  [9.  tV], 
archtoBhop  of  Dublin,  to  whose  principles 
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in  religion  and  politics  Healy  adhered  thxourii 
life.  From  Dublin  he  was  transferred  (18^) 
by  Paul  Gallen  [q.  v.]  to  a  cnracT  at  Bray, 
00.  Wicklow.  ^8  intima<7  with  William 
Nicholas  Ee<^h  [q.  v.]  stood  in  the  way  of 
bisprofessional  prospects. 

Becoming  more  fnendly  to  him,  Cardinal 
Cullen  appointed  him  (1867)  administrator 
of  Little  Bray,  co.  Dublin,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Dargle.  In  this  cure  he  remained, 
without  further  preferment,  till  in  1893  he 
was  ^pointed  parish  priest  of  BaUybrack 
and  fioUiney,  co.  Dublin,  by  archVehop 
Walsh..  His  income  never  exceeded  200/.  a 
year;  most  of  a  anm  rused  for  him  1^  hia 
mendi  was  lost  in  Wicklow  eo^er  mines. 
Beloved  1^  his  parishioners,  his  so^al  cham 
made  him  a  coveted  guest  in  the  highest 
circles  of  Dublin  society.  The  spontsneity 
of  his  humour,  the  brightness  of  his  i^tartee, 
his  manly  purity,  and  the  inimitable  expret- 
siveness  of  his  voice  and  gesture  madeh^^ 
neat  little  figure  a  unique  personality.  At 
his  Saturday  dinners  the  arrangements  were 
of  the  simplest  (his  housekeeper  was  his 
only  servant);  his  guests  included  prominent 
persons  of  every  rank  and  section.  Latterly 
be  pud  almost  yearly  visits  to  London ;  he 
was  much  courted,  but  his  keen  good  sens^, 
equal  to  his  kindness  of  heart,  never  failed 
him.  In  1686  he  visited  America.  .His 
health  began  to  break  in  1889;  he  suffered 
from  gall-stones  and  dyspepua,  and  went  to 
Carlahad.  In  169S  he  took  a  prolonged 
tonr  in  Spain  and  Italy  with  bis  friend 
Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Blyth.  Another  visit  to 
Carlsbad  in  1894 failed  to  restore  hia  strength. 
He  died  on  28  Oct.  18d4,  and  was  buried  at 
BaUybnttk. 

[Hem«iea  of  ^ther  Healy,  1898,  8id  edit. : 
a  book  fkdl  of  good  stoaies.]  A.  a. 

HEATH,  DOUGLAS  DENON  (1811- 
1897 J,  classical  and  mathematical  scholar, 
second  son  of  George  Heath,  serirant-at- 
law,  by  his  wife,  Anne  Raymond  (Dunbar), 
was  bom  in  CSiancery  liane,  London,  on 
6  Jan.  1811.  His  &ther  was  a  son  of  James 
Heath  [q.  tX  the  engraver,  and  half-brothojr 
of  Oharie8Heat]i7l785-164^[q.v.]  Ad* 
miral  Sir  Leopold  George  Heath  is  tin^ 
scholar's  younger  brother.  After  sehooliia' 
at  Greenwidi,  he  spent  the  greater  part  <n 
1826-7  with  friends  of  his  father's  in  Branca ; 
among  the  latter  was  his  godfather,  the 
savant  Denon,  master  of  the  mint  to  Nsr 
poleon  I.  He  went  into  residence  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridjge,  in  October  1828,  and 
md  lOT  A  year  with  the  well-known  classi- 
cal tutor,  Henry  Maiden  [q.v.]  Among  his 
Cambridge  intimates  was  James  Speddiog,  in 
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whose  company  he  Tisited  Woidaworth  and 
Tennyson.  Tennyson  rood  him  many  scraps 
of  his  compoution,  which  he  xecognlsed  m 
poems  published  many  years  later.  Heath 
obtained  a  scholarship  at  Trinitv  on  28  April 
1830,  and  two  years  later  graduated  senior 
-wrangler,  and  tooli  the  first  Smith's  prize.  In 
the  classical  tripos  of  the  same  year  (1832) 
he  was  placed  mnth  in  the  first  class,  but  the 
competition  (among  the  first  seven  being 
Lushiiurton,  Shilleto,  Thompson,  Venables, 
and  A^ord)  rendered  his  classical  little  in- 
ferior to  his  mathematical  degree.  He  was 
marked  out  as  the  first  Trinity  man  of  his 
year,  and  was  elected  first  to  a  fellowship  on 
2  Oct  18S2.  He  was  strongly  attached  to 
Cambridge  life,  bnt  in  ddeience  to  his 
lather's  wish  he  entered  at  the  Inner  Tem- 
ple and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1836,  In 
1808  his  father  succeeded  in  procuring  him 
the  rereision  of  his  own  lucrative  post  as 
county  clerk  of  Middlesex.  In  1846  the 
courts  of  the  county  clerk  were  abolished,  so 
that  he  might  have  retired  on  full  salary,  but 
preferred  to  take  the  work  of  a  county  court 
|udge  in  the  Bloomsburr  district  with  no 
furUier  salanr,  and  thus  nom  1647  to  1865 
(when  he  had  to  retire  through  deafness)  he 
saved  the  country  over  1,200/.  a  year. 
During  these  years,  at  Spedding's  request, 
he  edited  the  legal  remains  of  Bacon  for 
the  seventh  volume  of  the  great  editum  of 
the  'Works  of  Franda  Bactm'  (1869,  ed. 
Spedding,  Elli&  and  Heath).  'Oie  sereral 
manuscripts  of  Bacon's  profsmonal  writings 
were  camAilly  c<dlated,  and  many  passages 
for  the  first  time  made  intellinble. 

Two  elaborate  papers  on  'secular  Local 
Changes  in  the  Sea  Level' and  the  'Dynami- 
cal Theory  of  Deep  Sea  Tides  and  the  Effects 
of  Tidal  Friction'  {PMHotopMcat  Mm.  March 
1866  and  March  1867J  were  the  firat&uits 
of  his  emancipation  from  legal  duties  in 
1866,  and  in  1874  he  published  'An  Ele- 
mentary Exposition  of  tne  Doctrine  of  [the 
Conservation  of]  Eneigy,' which  was  highly 
praised  by  Clerk  Maxwell  as  '  an  example  of 
sound  reasoning  such  as  few  authors  deign 
(or  are  able)  to  into>duce  into  text-boolu.' 
His  most  characteristic  work,  however,  was 
not  mathematical  (physics,  he  avowed, 
*  soared  into  lugher  and  nigher  regions,  and 
I  ceased  to  follow  thorn  *),  but  in  connection 
with  the  Ghwek  prose  elaasiea.  He  concen- 
trated some  acute,  judietotu,  and  closely 
xeasoned  work  into  his  defence  of  Aristotle 
aminst  misconception  byGrote  and  others 
i^i)urruU<if  Philology,  vols.  vii.  and  viii.,  con- 
cerning Aristotle's  and  other  ancient  doc- 
trines of  causation) ;  scarcely  less  valuable 
were  his  papers  *  On  the  so-called  Aralucus 


Mons,*  and  onFlato's '  Gratylus'  (t3.  vols.  t. 
vi.  and  xvii.)  Even  more  vigorous  were  his 

Sapers  in  defence  of  the  honesty  of  Hero* 
otus.  His  views  were  greatly  strengthened 
by  a  journey  up  the  Nile  as  far  as  Dougola 
in  1874-fi  (16.  1886,  xv.  215>.  He  could 
not  confine  himself  to  defence,  but  assaulted 
alleged  detractors  of  his  favourite  author 
with  the  utmost  vieour,  and  projected  a  de- 
tailed study  on  'the  scepticism  of  Hero- 
dotus.' 

On  his  father's  death  in  1862  Heath 
became  owner  of  Kitlanda,  a  small  estate 
near  Leith  Hill,  Surrey.  He  resided  there, 
and  greatly  benefited  tne  parish  of  Coldhar- 
bour  by  lus  generosity.  Tennyson,  Sped- 
ding,  and  the  master  tit  Trinity  (Thompson) 
were  foad  of  diseusung  poebv  and  phil»- 
smdiy  in  Heath's  beautiful  garden,  in  whicdi 
Mananue  North  painted  for  the  colleetion 
at  Kew  '  at  least  one  flower  she  had  missed 
in  its  native  Himalaya.'  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  and  benefactors  of  the  Surrey 
county  school  at  Cranleigh.  Heath  was  a 
broad  churchman  and  interested  in  (non- 
party) politics.  He  greatly  admired  Peel, 
hut  'equally distrusted  and  disliked  the  two 
most  famous  liberal  and  conservative  leaders 
of  later  times.'  He  died  unmarried  at  Kit- 
lands  on  26  Sept.  1897,  and  was  buried  in 
Coldharbour  churchyard. 

[D.  D.  Heath,  a  short  private  Memoir  by 
H.  E.  Maiden,  with  coutribntion  bf  Jedc- 
sOD  <tf  Trinity  Coll.  Cambridge  (priTMaly  prmted 
1898) ;  Times,  27  Sept.  1897 ;  Foster^  Men  at 
the  Bar;  OBudian,  2S  Sept.  1896:  Ozadnati 
Okntab.]  T.  a 

HENBEBSON,  Sib  EDMUND  YEA- 
MANS  WALCOTT  (1821-1896),  Ueute- 
nant-colonel  royal  engineers,  chief  com- 
missioner of  metropohtan  police,  son  of 
Vice-admiral  Oeoige  Henderson,  royal  navy, 
of  Middle  Deal,  Kent,  and  of  his  wiie, 
Frances  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edward 
Walcotfr^ympson  of  Winbton,  Hampshire, 
was  bom  on  19  April  1821  at  Muddiford, 
near  Ohristcburch,  Hampshire.  Educated 
at  a  school  at  Bruton,  Somerset,  and  at  the 
Royal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich,  he 
received  a  commission  as  second  lieut«naat 
in  the  royal  engineers  on  16  June  1888,  His 
further  commiisionB  were  dated:  first  Ben- 
tenant  1  April  1841,  second  captain 
23  April  1847,  first  captain  30  June  1864, 
brevet  major  26  Oct.  1868,  lieutenant- 
colonel  26  March  1862. 

After  the  usual  course  of  professional  in- 
struction ftt  Chatham,  Henderson  went  to 
Canada  in  November  1839  and  remained 
there  for  six  years.  On  his  return  home  he 
was  quartered  at  Portsmouth  in  January 
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1846,  bnt  in  the  following  June  again  em- 
barked for  North  America,  having  been 
selected  with  Captain  Pipon  of  the  royal 
engineers  as  commisaioner  to  make  an  ex- 
ploring Borrey  in  order  to  fix  a  boundary 
between  Oanada  and  New  Bnuwwiok  in  the 
territory  ceded  by  the  United  State*  to  the 
crown  under  the  Ashburton  teeaty,  and  to 
detenuine  the  practicability  of  a  line  of  rail- 
way of  some  seven  hundred  miles  between 
Halifax  and  Quebec  to  connect  the  three 
provinces  of  Canada,  New  Brunswick, 
and  Nova  Scotia. 

The  eastern  half  of  New  Brunswick  was 
allotted  to  Fipon,  who  lost  hia  life  late  in  the 
autumn  of  1846  by  the  upsetting  of  a  canoe 
in  a  rapid  of  the  Hestigoucfae  river  in  the 
endeavour  to  save  one  of  the  crew.  The 
western  half  fell  to  Henderson,  who,  fbrtv 

Sears  after,  wrote  an  account  in  '  Murrays 
[agazine'  (March  1687)  of  an  adventure  on 
this  service,  which  proved  a  very  difficult 
one,  aa  the  interior  was  unknown  exe^  to 
lumbermen.  Hia  akill  as  a  drauriitaman 
enabled  him  to  illnstrate  his  offieiu  report 
with  a  paaonauo  aketdi  of  the  country, 
whifdi  attracted  the  attention  of  Earl  Grey, 
then  seraetary  of  state  for  the  colonies. 
Henderson  married  at  Halifax,  Nova  ScoUa, 
and,  having  successfully  completed  the  du^ 
entru8t«d  to  htm,  returned  to  England  in 
November  1848,  and  was  quartered  at 
Gravesend. 

Early  in  1860  he  accepted  firom  Earl  Grey 
the  appointment  of  comptroller  of  convicts 
in  Western  Australia,  where  It  had  been 
decided,  with  the  amtroval  of  the  colonists, 
to  establish  for  the  fmt  time  a  penal  setde- 
ment^  on  account  of  the  opposition  from  the 
flourishing  coloniea  of  the  eastern  and 
aontiiem  parts  of  Anatralia  to  continue  to 
leoeiTe  convicta  tnm  home.  Western  Aus- 
traUahad  not  so&rbeenasiioeeaaftil  colony, 
and  as  the  government  undertook  to  Bead 
out  aa  many  free  emigrants  as  convieta  the 
increased  supply  of  labour  was  welcomed. 
At  the  same  time  a  new  development  of  the 
convict  system  was  to  be  tried.  The  pri- 
soners were  to  be  selected  with  reference  to 
their  fitness  for  colonial  life,  and,  after 
passing  a  certain  time  in  a  public  works 
prison,  were  to  be  sent  out  to  private  em- 
ployment under  police  supervision,  or  else 
employed  in  publio  works  in  various  parts 
of  the  colony. 

Henderson  arrived  at  Freemantle  with 
the  first  party  of  convieta  and  a  ^uard  of 
sappers  in  June  1860.  No  preparations  had 
been  made  for  their  reception  m  the  colony, 
•nd,  aftw  making  temporary  arrangements, 
he  set  to  work  to  build  a  ec^lete  estap 


blishment.  He  obtained  from  England  the 
services  of  the  SOth  company  royal  engineers, 
commanded  by  Captain  (afterwards  Major' 
general)  Henry  Wray,  with  two  subaltern 
offioen,  Lieutenant  (afterwards  Colonel  Sir) 
'VSniliaxn  Croasman  and  lieutenant  (after^ 
wards  Colonel  Sir)  Edmond  Du  Cane,  to 
ftimish  instructors  and  artisau  to  oonduet 
the  work,  and  with  its  assistance  not  only 
the convictprison  and  quarters  but  a  bar- 
rack and  officers'  quarters  also  were  erected. 
Hiring  depots  werefbrmed  in  different  parts 
of  the  col(Hiy,  while  the  ticket-of-leave  men 
who  could  not  obtain  private  employment 
were  maintained  by  government  and  em- 
ployed in  making  roads  and  building 
bridges. 

At  the  end  of  1865  Henderson  lost  his 
wife  and  went  home  on  leave  of  absence. 
He  married  again  two  years  later,  and  re- 
turned to  Western  Australia  in  tiie  be- 
ginning of  1868.  He  sprat  another  five 
yean  there,  during  which  he  was  most 
active  in  his  duties  and  in  all  that  contrt- 
buted  to  the  well-being  of  the  colony,  in 
which,  after  the  governor,  he  was  the  prin- 
public  officer.  He  resigned  the  ap> 
pomtment  in  1863,  and  returned  to  England. 

Henderson  arrived  in  England  while  a 
royal  eommissiottf  presided  over  by  Earl 
Grey,  was  inquiring  into  the  systems  of 

Jenal  servitude  and  transportation.  Sir 
oshua  Jebb  [q.  v.]  had  recommended  Hen- 
derson for  a  seat  on  the  prison  board,  and  in 
the  meantime  he  gave  evidence  before  the 
committee.  The  sudden  death  of  Jebb  left 
vacant  the  offices  of  chairman  of  directors  of 
prisons  and  surveyor-general,  and  also  the 
uispeetor-generalship  of  military  prisons. 
Ixad  Qreft  eommissi<Mi  represented  the 
especial  fitness  of  Hendemm  sir  these  posts, 
and  he  was  snK^ted  to  them  on  29  July 
1868.  He  retired  from  the  army  on  1  Oct. 
1864.  He  carried  out  the  changes  in  the 
administration  <rf  prisons  made  in  conse- 
quence of  the  report  the  roval  commis- 
sion, and  was  ably  assisted  in  tne  work  by 
his  former  subaltern  in  Australia,  who 
afterwards  succeeded  him,  Sir  Edmond 
Du  Cane.  Hendenon  was  made  a  companion 
of  the  order  of  the  Bath,  civil  division,  in 
1868. 

In  1869  Henderson  reluctantly  accepted 
the  post  of  chief  commissioner  of  metropoli- 
tan police  on  the  death  of  Sir  Richard  Mayne 
[q.  v.]  For  the  second  time  he  found  him- 
self at  the  head  a  publio  dspartmoit  over 
the  heads  of,  and  new  to,  all  serving  in  it, 
some  of  them  at  the  outset  not  too  well 
pleased  with  his  appointment.  Hiat  in  both 
oases  he  aneceedea  in  winning  the  confldenee 
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and  respect  of  his  aabordinates  was  due  to 
his  tact  and  competence.  The  metropolitan 
police  force  at  that  time  numbered  about 
9,000  cooBtablea,  and  daring  Henderson's 
tenure  of  office  it  was  increased  to  otbt 
13,000,  an  army  which  had  to  be  kept  in 
good  discipliiie  without  the  ud  of  any  special 
b^slation. 

Soim  after  his  appointment  he  increased 
the  Dumbcv  of  detectires  from  16  to  260  men, 
and  instituted  a  criminal  inTe8tigati<»i  de- 
partment under  Colonel  (afterwards  Sir) 
Howard  Vincent.  In  1672  some  affitators 
endeavoured  to  get  i^  a  police  strike,  but 
after  Henderson  had  persouallT  seen  the 
malcontents  the  agitation  ceased.  In  1878 
Henderson  was  promoted  to  be  a  knight 
commander  of  the  order  of  the  Bath,  civil 
division.  On  8  Feb.  1886  a  meeting  in  Tr»> 
£&]gar  Square  brought  together  a  large  num- 
ber of  roughs,  and  ended  in  a  march  through 
the  streets  of  the  west  end  of  Lcmdon,  when 
some  rioting  ocoorred,  windows  w«e  bn^n^ 
and  atu^  ^undered.  Fault  waa  found  witJi 
thep(dioe  arrangements,  and  Hendcmon  was 
thrown  ot«  by  the  government.  A  com- 
mittee of  inquiry  was  appointed ;  but  Hen- 
derson, mmsoious  of  ii  sncoessful  administra- 
tion of  seventeen  ^ears,  at  once  resigned 
without  waitiiu;  for  it  to  report.  A  treasury 
minute  laid  before  parliament  approved  the 
recommendation  of  the  home  secretary  that 
Henderson  should  receive  the  highest  rate  of 
pension  allowed,  on  tiie  ground  of  the  high 
aense  entertained  by  the  Home  secretary  and 
his  predecessora  of  the  zeal,  discretion,  and 
ability  with  which  be  had  discharged  the 
duties  of  his  responsible  office.  At  a  meeting 
held  at  Orosvenor  House,  Henderson  was 
presented  with  his  portrait  painted  byEdwin 
L(mg,A.A.,  and  a  purse  of  1,0002.  The  cab- 
owners  and  drivers  presented  him  with  a 
model  in  alyet  <tf  a  hansom  cab,  Lord 
Wolaeley  acting  as  their  spokeemao,  in  reoo^ 
nitMm  of  the  great  interest  he  had  taken  m 
tiiem^  of  the  institution  of  cabmen'a  shelters, 
and  of  the  supprat  he  had  given  to  the 
metropolitan  police  orjdianage. 

Henderson  waa  a  fluent  qieaker  with  an 
effective  sense  of  humour,  and  excelled  in 
anecdote.  Quick  in  assimilating  ideas,  he 
expressed  himself  readily  and  clearly  in 
official  letters  and  reports,  and  won  the 
complete  confidence  of  his  official  chiafst 
He  was  a  skiUulpainter  in  water-colours. 

He  died  on  8  Dec.  1896  at  his  residence, 
4  Gledhow  Gardens,  London. 

He  was  twice  married :  first,  in  1848,  to 
MaiT  (d.  1866),  daughter  of  Mr,  Morohy  of 
fialihx,  Nova  Scotia ;  secondly,  in  1867,  to 
Maria  (d.  IS  Oct.  1896),  daughter  of  the 


Rev.  J.  Hindle  of  Higham,  Kent.  His  only 
son,  by  his  first  marriage,  died  when  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  royal  navy.  He  left  several 
dau^ters. 

[War  Office  Becorda;  Times,  10  Dec.  1896; 
memoir  by  Sir  E.  F.  Da  Cane  in  the  Boyal  Ed- 
gineers  Journal,  1897.]  B-  H.  V. 

HENBT  MAUBICE  op  Bittebbbbo, 
PBiHCfl  (186&-1896},  bom  at  Milan  on 
6  Oct.  1868,  was  thira  son  of  Prince  Alexan- 
der of  Hesse  (1823^1888)  and  his  morganatic 
wife,  the  countess  Julie  von  Haucke,  oaugh- 
ter  of  an  ex-minister  of  war  for  Poland,  to 
whom  was  granted,  in  1858,  the  title  of 
Princess  of  Battenberg.  His  elder  brother 
Alexander  was  on  ^  April  1879  elected 
first  prince  of  Bulgaria ;  ne  abdicated  on 
6  Sept.  1886  and  died  on  17  Nov.  1893. 
His  brother,  Prince  Lonia  of  Battenbeif^, 
married,  on  SO  Amil  1884,  Victoria,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Princess  Alice  of  Hesss^ 
thid  daughter  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  this 
connection  brought  Prince  Henry,  who  had 
received  a  military  education  and  become 
lieutenant  in  the  10th  regiment  of  Bheniah 
hussars,  into  contact  with  the  En^ish  court. 
On  23  July  1886  he  wasmarried  at  Whippings 
ham  church  by  the  archbishop  of  Caaterbury 
to  the  Princess  Beatrice,  youngest  daughter 
of  Queen  Victoria.  He  was  naturalised  by 
an  actof  parliament  which  passed  the  House 
of  Lords  on  31  July  in  the  same  year,  was 
elected  K.Q.  on  S3  July,  and  was  granted 
the  title  of  royal  highness ;  he  was  also  made 
colonel  in  the  army  and  captain-gmeral  and 
governor  of  the  Isle  d  ^J^^  took 
great  interest  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  Tatunteer 
corps.  inNovembttl896hevuante6redfor 
service  with  the  A^ianti  expeditionary  fence. 
He  sailed  on  8  Dec,  at  ftrst  as  mcvely  an 
auxiliary,  but  he  waa  afterwards  made  miU- 
tary  secretary  to  the  commander-in-chi^, 
Sir  Franins  Scott.  He  marched  with  the 
force  to  within  thirty  miles  of  Kumasi,  when 
he  was  attacked  by  fever;  he  returned  to 
Gape  Ooast  Castle  and  embarked  on  the 
Blonde  cruiser  on  17  Jan.  1896.  He  died 
at  sea  on  the  20th ;  his  remains  were  brought 
to  England  and  interred  at  Whippingum 
on  6  Feb.  Ee  left  issue  three  sons. 
Princes  Alexander,  Leopold,  and  Kauricf^ 
and  one  daughter,  the  Princess  Victoria  of 
Battenbu^,  afUrwards  Queen  of  Spain. 

[Almanaeh  de  Gotha,  1895;  Times,  23  Jan. 
to  6  Feb.  1996,  passim ;  Bsrice's  Peaiege,  1895; 
Hen  of  the  Tune,  14th  sdit.]  A  F.  P. 

HERBEKT,  OEORGE  ROBERT 
CHARLES,  thirteenth  Eabl  of  Feubbokb 
and  ninth  £iu  w  MoinwHtaHr  (1660- 
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1896),  eldest  son  of  SidneT  Herbert,  first 
baron  Herbert  of  Lea  [q.  t,  j,  and  Elisabeth, 
dal^^ter  of  Lieutenant-ffenmal  Charles  Ashe 
A'Court,  was  born  in  Carlton  Gardens  on 
6  July  1860,  and  succeeded  hie  father  as 
Baron  Herbert  of  Lea  on  16  Jan.  1861,  and 
his  nncle  as  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Mont- 
gomery on  25  April  1863.  He  was  educated 
at  Eton,  hut  on  account  of  his  delicate  health 
was  Ten'  frequently  abroad  in  Italy,  Sicily, 
Spain,  and  Palestine.   He  made  two 

Toyajpea  to  the  South  Pacific  before  attaining 
his  majority,  accompanied  by  his  constant 
companion  in  travel,  Dr.  George  Henry 
Kinnley  [q.  v.]  The  second  voyage  ended 
in  smpwreck  and  the  total  loss  of  the  vacht 
on  a  ooral  reef  in  the  Ring-^ld  Isluide,  all 
on  board  making  good  t£eir  escape  to  an 
nninhabited  island  not  marked  on.  tne  diart. 
After  ten  days  the  weather  improved,  the 
castaways  set  sul  in  three  of  the  yacht's 
boats,  and  while  endeavouring  to  make  the 
Nanuku  channel  were  picked  up  by  a  Swedish 
schooner.  The  incidents  of  these  voyi^es 
formed  the  framework  of  a  very  charming 
volume,  the  joint  production  of  Lord  Pem- 
broke and  Dr.  Kiugsley, entitled  'South Sea 
Bubbles,  by  the  Earl  and  the  Doctor'  (187S ; 
7th  edit.  1896). 

On  the  formation  in  1874  of  his  second 
administration,  Disraeli,  famous  for  his 
read;^  recognition  of  promising  young  men, 
appomted  Lord  Femoroke  nndw-seoetary 
fat  war,  thus  bringing  him  into  the  depart- 
ment which  had  been  administered  with  so 
much  dirtinetton  hj  his  ^iherj  bnt  his 
health  ^ved  uneqiul  to  ib»  steam  of 
cial  life,  and  he  lewgned  his  post  in  the 
government  in  1876.  Lord  Pembroke  never 
accepted  oiBce  again,  and  rarely  spake  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  but  he  continued  to  take  a 
keen  interest  in  pabUc  affairs,  both  imperial 
and  domeetia,-aad  communicated  his  views, 
through  various  periodicals  and  by  speeches 
in  the  country,  upon  Ireland,  the  land  qnee- 
tioD,  imperial  d«enee,  and  the  navy.  He 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  volunteer  move- 
ment, holding  a  commission  for  upwards  of 
twenty  years,  and  commanding  the  South 
"Wilts  battalion  until  within  a  few  m<mth9  of 
his  death.  He  believed  firmly  in  the  advan- 
tage of  technical  instruction,  and  gave  piao 
tiralTOoof  thereof  bf  building  and  endowing 
the  XWbroke  teehucal  eehool  near  Dublxn, 
when  diildren  of  tradesmen  and  artisans  in 
Dnblhi  xecdve  instruction  in  various  in- 
dustrial crafts. 

Lord  Pembroke  was  a  good  sportsman, 
having  been  first  a  master  of  harriera  for 
many  years,  and  later  of  foxhounds ;  but  a 
bad  oU  pnt  in  end  to  lus  hunting,  aiid  lat- 


terly he  spent  mndi  of  his  time  afloat,  yach^ 
ingand  boat-aailing. 

He  married,  at  Westminster  Abbey,  on 
19  Aug.  1874,  Ladv  Gertrude  Frances  Talbot, 
third  daughter  oi  Henry  John  Chetwynd 
Talbot^  eighteenth  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and 
died  without  issue  at  Frankfort  on  S  May 
1896 ;  he  was  buried  at  "Wilton,  where  a 
bronze  statue  of  him  by  Mr.  Alfred  Gilbert, 
R.A.,  was  unveiled  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour  on 
19  Mav  1900.  There  is  a  portrait  of  Pem- 
broke 17  Sir  W.  Richmond,  K.A.,  at  Wilton. 
He  was  succeeded  in  his  peenigee  by  his 
brother  Sidney  Herbert,  fourteenth  and  pre- 
sent earl  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery. 

Besides  the  book  of  travel  mentioned 
above,  Lord  Pembroke  wrote  a  book  of 
essays,  ori^nally  published  in  the  '  Temple 
Bar  Magasine,'  entitled  '  Roots,  a  Plea  me 
Tolerance '(1873).  Hiswritings  were  distin- 
guished by  a  refreshing  originaUty  of  thought 
and  expressimi,  and  by  discursive  observa- 
tions and  speculation  on  the  nature  of  things. 
After  his  death  his  '  Letters  and  Speeches ' 
(3  vols.  8vo)  were  collected  and  published 
in  1896. 

[Private  iofimnatiim  and  Lord  Fbmbroke's 
own  writioga,]  H.  K  H. 

HERMAN,  HENRY  a832-1894),  dra^ 
matiat  and  novelist,  was  educated  at  a  mili- 
taiT  college  in  Alsace,  emigrated  to  America, 
and  fought  in  the  Confederate  ranks  during 
the  eini  war,  in  tiie  course  of  which  ha 
lost  an  eve.  On  16  May  1876  he  |«odneed 
at  the  during  Cross  theatre  'Jeanne  Da- 
ban^,'  a  drama  in  three  acts,  and  on  81  Jan, 
1876  at  the  same  house,  rechristened  the 
'  Folly,* '  Slight  Mistakes,'  a  farce.  '  Carys- 
wold,'  in  four  acts,  by  him  and  J.  Haclny, 
was  played  in  Liverpool  on  21  Sept.  1877. 
He  iuso  gave  in  1876  an  adaptation  called 
*  My  Niece  and  my  Monkey,^  presumably 
'  Ma  Nidce  et  mon  Ours ; '  and  at  the  Olym- 
pic on  7  Dec.  1882  an  adaptation  of 
'AdiienneLeeouvreur.'  His  first  conspicuous 
success  was  obtained  on  16  Nov.  1882,  with 
the  '  Silver  King,'  five  acts,  written  in  con- 
junction with  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones.  To 
the  same  conjunction  was  due  *  Breaking  a 
Butterfly  *  (Ibsen's '  Doll's  House '),  Prince's, 
on  8  Match  1884,  and  'Chatterton'  on 
33  May,  Frinoesa's.  In  collaboration  with 
William  Ooiman  Wills  [q.  v.]  he  (6  Dec 
1884)  fitnished  the  Princess's  with'Clan- 
dian,'  in  three  acts.  The  'Golden  Band,'  in 
foor  acts,  Olympic,  14  Jan.  1^,  was  by 
Herman  and  Mr.  Freeman  Wills.  Herman 
is  responsible  for  two  untraceable  dramas, 
'  For  Old  Virginia '  (1891)  and  •  Ea(^  Joe  * 
(1682),  and  fiar  tha '  Fay  o'  Fire,'  a  zomantio 
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opera,  with  music  by  Mr.  Edward  Jones, 
Cl^ra  Comigue,  14  Nor.  1886.  This  he 
printed.  In  collaboration  with  Mr.  David 
Christie  Murray  he  wrote,  between  1887  and 
1891,  the  foUowinff  norels :  '  A  Dangerous 
Oatspaw,'  'One  Traveller  returns/  'The 
Bishop's  Bible,'  *  He  fell  among  Thieves,' 
*  Only  a  Shadow,'  *  Paul  Jones's  Alias,'  and 
'  Wild  Darrie.'  His  name  alone  appears  to*  A 
Dead  Man's  Storv,  &c. ,'  <  Between  the  Whiffs,' 
'  Crime  of  a  Christmas  Toy,'  *  Eagle  Joe,' 
\  Qreat  Beckleswaithe  Mystery,' '  Heaxte  of 
GoM  and  Hearts  of  Steel,'  'HisAngel,"A 
King  in  Bohemia,' '  Lady  Tiiriun/  *  Leading 
Lady,'  *FMtman'a  Daughter,' '  Scarlet  For- 
tune, and 'Woman  the  Mystery.'  He  wrote 
■tories  up  to  his  death.  He  married  Miss 
Eugenie  Edwards,  who  played  in  two  of  his 
pieces.  Herman's  choice  theatrical  library 
-was  sold  at  Sotheby's  on  23  Jan.  1886,  when 
234  lots  fetched  over  16,000/.  The  high 
prices  were  due  in  great  measure  to  the  large 
number  of  '  grangerised  books.'  He  died  at 
GKmnetsboryon  24Sept.l894,and  was  buried 
at  Eensal  Qreen.  His  share  in  the  dramas  in 
which  he  collaborated  seems  to  have  been 
confined  as  a  rule  to  the  stories.  He  had  con- 
siderable invention. 

[PersoBsl  knovledge;  Era,  29  Scmt  1894; 
Scott  and  Hovard'g  Blanchard;  Brit.  Mtis.Cat.; 
The  English  Oatalogne  of  Books.]       J.  K. 

HEBSOHELIi,  FABRBR,  fint  Baiuut 
Hebbohhll  (18S7-1699),  lord  chancellor, 
eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Ridley  Haim  Her- 
schell [q.  v.],  by  Helen  Skirvinff,  daughter 
of  William  Mowbr^  of  Edinburgh,  was 
bom  at  Bfampton,  Hampshire,  on  2  Nov. 
1887.  Though  in  aflter  lire  he  conformed  to 
the  Church  of  England,  he  was  bred  in  a  form 
of  dissent  strict  enough  to  exclude  him  horn 
theolderEnglishuniversitiee.  Hespeutsome 
time  at  the  university  of  Bonn,  but  his  true 
ahna  matervaa  University  College,  London. 
In  1657  he  graduated  B.A.  (with  honours  in 
classics)  at  the  university  of  London,  which 
he  afterwards  served  as  examiner  in  common 
law,  as  member  of  the  senate,  and  (from 
1894)  as  ohanoellor.  On  12  Jan.  1866  he 
was  admitted  sti^ent  at  Lineoln^  Inn, 
vhere  he  was  oalled  to  the  bar  on  17  Nov. 
1660,  and  elected  bendin  on  8  May  1872. 

Like  some  other  disUnguished  lawyers, 
Herschell  was  a  pupil  of  Thomas  6hitty 
[q.  v.],  the  eminent  special  pleader.  He 
started  without  connection,  and  during  part 
of  his  period  of  probation  contributed  to  the 
'  New  Reports,'  edited  by^Sir)  George  Os- 
borne Morgan  [q.  V.  Suppl.]  (Ixmdou,  1663-6). 
He  made  nis  Mbut  on  the  northern  circnit, 
but  afterwards  confined  himsdf  to  the  nwth* 


eastern  <»rcuit,  where  he  rapidly  estaUisbed 
the  reputaticm  of  a  sound  commercial  lawyer, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  gathered 
auffident  practice  to  enable  him  to  take  silk 
(8  Feb.  1872).  From  1673  to  1880  he  held 
the  recordership  of  Carlisle. 

Herschell  entered  parliament  in  the  liberal 
interest  in  1874,  bemg  returned  (IS  June) 
foV  the  city  cS  Durham,  which  ha  continued 
to  represent  until  the  general  election  of 
November  1886,  when  he  unsuccessfully 
contested  the  North  X<onsdale  division 
Lanoiahira.  If  he  did  not  carry  the  House 
of  Ocanmons  bv  etorm,  he  at  anv  rate  gwined 
its  ear  unnsuuly  early.  His  liberaliam  was 
a  matter  of  profound  connction,  vhich 
banished  the  forensic  ring  from  his  speeches; 
one  in  particular,  on  the  unfOTfcunate  oireular 
on  fugitive  slaves,  was  marked  by  a  eravity, 
a  temperatenees,  and  a  dignity  which  raised 
the  debate  above  the  lev^  of  party  politics 
(24  Feb.  1676).  Somewhat  later  he  induced 
the  house  to  give  seriousconsideration  to  a  bill 
for  the  virtual  abolition  of  the  action  for 
breach  of  promise  of  marriage.  OntheEastem 
q^uestion,  as  afterwards  on  the  Irish  ques- 
tion, he  followed  Qladstone  unwawingly, 
and  on  his  chiefs  return  to  power  he  was 
appointed  solicitor-general  (3  May)  and  waa 
knighted  (13  May  1880).  As  a  law  officer  he 
proved  an  unqualified  success,  but  the  fiUl  of 
the  government  in  June  1886j  and  his  defeat 
at  sabsequeat  general  electtooj  doodedhiB 
political  prospectSf  and  he  mif^t  have  wuted 
lon^  for  AiTthMT  advanoement  but  for  the 
schism  in  the  liberal  purty  occasioned  by  the 
new  departure  on  the  home  rule  quesdon, 
foreshadowed  by  Gladstone  after  the  victory 
at  the  polls.  ThB  scruples  of  Lord  Selbome 
and  Sir  Henry  James,  now  Lord  James  of 
Hereford,  precluded  their  acceptance  of  the 
great  seal  m  the  new  administration.  Her- 
Bchell's  confidence  in  Qladstone  remained, 
however,  unshaken  ;  he  unhesitatingly 
accepted  the  veteran  statesman's  offer,  and 
on  8  Feb.  1886  was  created  lord  chancellor 
with  the  tide  of  Baron  Herschell  of  the  citv 
ofDuriiam.  AftorthetejectionofQladsttmev 
home  rule  hill  fay  the  House  of  Oomnums,  and 
tiie  finraadon  ot  a  anionist  adminiatzmtion 
r23  July  1886),  Hersdiell  patriotioaUjr  n- 
uabed  from  opposii^  its  measuras  for  the 
pacification  of  L^land,  and  l&at  the  goveni* 
ment  loyal  support  on  all  nentral  qoeadmii. 
In  January  1887,  he,  with  Sir  Wilfiam  Bai>- 
oourt  and  Mr.  John  Morley,  represented  the 
supporters  of  Gladstone's  home-rule  policf 
at  the  abortive  'round-table'  conference, 
which  was  attended  by  Mr.  Oharaberlun 
and  Sir  George  Trevelyan  on  the  part  of 
liberal  unionists.  Unda  the  audioes  of  the 
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toiy  ministry  Herschell  presided  over  the 
royal  commissLOnB  on  the  precious  metals, 
the  metropolitan  board  of  works,  and  Tacci- 
nation  (18o7-9).  He  resumed  the  great  seal 
in  Qladstone's  last  administration  (16  Aag. 
1892),  and  retuned  it  when  Qladstone'sjnlaoe 
as  prune  minister  wu  taken  hj  Lord  noae- 
beij,  HeretitedwiththereBtofLordBosft- 
bery's  administration  on  the  ere  of  the  gene- 
ral election  (22  June  1895).  He  was  nomi- 
nated by  Lord  Salisbury's  government  in 
1898  a  member  of  the  Anglo-American  and 
Anglo-Venezuelan  Arbitration  CJommisstons, 
but  served  o^  on  the  former  commission, 
which  met  at  Washington.  The  commission 
was  still  sitting  there  when  Herschell  sus- 
tained, through  a  fiJl,  injuries  which  proved 
&ta1.  He  died  at  Washington  on  1  Uarch 
1899.  His  body  was  bron^^t  to  England 
for  banal. 

Herschell  married,  on  20  Dec  1876,  Agnes 
Adela,  third  daughter  of  Edward  Leigh 
Kii^ersley  of  Olyffe,  Donet^  by  whom  he 
leffc,  with  female  issue^  ason^IUcnard  Farrer, 
who  sncoeeded  as  second  Bu»n  HersehelL 

In  the  exercise  of  his  judicial  fimetions 
Herschell  seemed  the  very  incarnation  of 
the  e^rit  potxt^f.  He  had  no  love  of  refine- 
ments, no  ambition  to  lay  down  principles 
of  &r-reaching  consequence,  or  extend  the 
jurisdiction  oithe  court,  but  was  satisfied  if 
he  coald  ascertain  and  declare  the  actual 
state  of  the  law,  leaving  its  amendment  bo 
the  legislature  (see  in  particular  Law  Re- 
ports, Appeal  Oases,  1893,  p.  617 ;  1897,  pp. 
46,  460).  He  was  justly  jealous  of  the 
importation  of  equitable  principles  into  the 
law  of  n^otiahle  instruments.  He  even 
went  so  far  as  to  exonerate  bankers  paying 
foraed  acceptances  in  good  faith  {ib.  1891, 
p.  143),  and  relieve  them  from  the  obligation 
of  inquiring  into  brokers'  anthorit?  to  pled^ 
seeunties  laid  upon  them  by  the  dedsion  in 
Lord  Sheffield's  ease  p.  314).  He 

also  took  a  somewhat  liberal  view  of  the 
ItabiUt^  of  directors  for  false  statements 
made  in  prospectuses  (t&.  ziv.  869).  The 
general  soundness  of  his  law  is  unquestioned, 
but  his  course  had  been  too  rapid  to  permit 
of  leisurely  and  systematic  study ;  and 
though  his  prodigions  powers  of  acqoisition 
and  application  went  far  to  compensate  for 
this  detect,  his  judgments  do  not  compare  in 
weight  and  finish  with  those  of  his  great 
contemporaries,  Selbome  and  Cairns.  His 
disposal  of  patronage  was  singularly  judi- 
(uous,  and  entirely  uninfluenced  by  political 
or  personal  considerations. 

In  his  programme  of  legal  reform  the  fore- 
front was  occupied  by  codification  and  the 
abolition  of  the  distiuctituw  between  real  and 


personal  property,  towards  which  the  Land 
Transfer  Act  of  1897  (60  &  61  Vict.  c.  65) 
was  an  important  step.  Among  changes  of 
minor  consequence  he  advocated  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  coroner's  jury,  the  transfer  of  the 
functions  of  the  coroner  to  the  police  magi- 
strate, and  the  l^lisation  of  marriage  with 
a  deceased  wife's  sister.  He  was  principally 
concerned  in  carrying  the  measures  render- 
mg  bets  paid  by  agents  irrecoverable  against 
their  pnncipus,  and  protecting  infimts 
against  incitements  to  betting  (56  &  66  Vict, 
cc.  4,  9). 

Herschell  was  of  middle  hei^t  and  of 
somewhat  slight  build.  He  had  regular  fea- 
tures and  remarkably  fine  dark  eyes.  His  por- 
trait;, from  a  sketch  by  Rudolf  Lehmann,  is 
in  'Men  andWomenof  theGentury'(1896), 
His  principal  recreation  was  music,  and  he 
was  not  without  skill  as  an  executant  on  the 
violoncello.  His  interests  were  unusually 
various.  He  was  a  member  of  the  counou 
and  departmental  president  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social 
Science ;  he  was  president  of  the  governing 
body  of  the  Imperial  Institute,  founded  in 
X8w!:  president  of  the  Society  of  C!ompara- 
tive  Le^lation,  founded  in  1894;  an  ori- 
ginal member  and,  after  the  death  of  Lord 
Coleridge,  president  of  the  Selden  Society ; 
member  of  the  council  and  vice-president  of 
Uie  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children;  and  a  freemason.  He  was  D.C.L. 
(Durham),  LL.D.  (Cambridge),  captain 
(£rom  1890)  of  Deal  Castle,  and  was  created 
G.C.B.  in  1893. 

He  was  author  of  an  '  Address  on  Juris- 
prudence and  the  Amendment  of  the  Law,' 
printed  in  the  '  Transactions  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social 
Science'  (1876),  and  of  'The  Rights  and 
Duties  of  an  Advocate;  bein^  anAddreea 
ddivered  to  the  Olaagow  Juridical  Socie^ 
on  17  Dec.  1889,'  printed  in  pamphlet  form 
in  1800. 

[FoBter's  Men  at  the  Bar ;  Cal.  Uoiv.  Load. 
1S73,  1677,  1894,  189S;  Lincoln's  Ian  Becords; 
Membera  of  Pari,  (official  lists)  j  Hansard's 
Pari.  Deb.  8id  eer.  ccxxvi-ccclri.,  4th  eer. 
i-lxvii.;  Pari.  Papers  (H.  C),  1886  e.  6096, 
1888  c.  6248,  c.  5612,  1889  c.  6845.  1897  C 
8331,  e.  8439 ;  Lords'  Jonm.  cxviti.  3S ;  Ssl- 
bome's  Memorials,  Personal  and  Political; 
Vanity  Fair,  19  Harsh  1861 ;  Toomsl  of  the 
Society  of  Comparative  Legislalion;  Pnmp 
Oourt,  August  1S84;  Men  and  Women  of  the 
Time  (1891);  Burke's  Peerage,  1899;  Times, 
26  Nov.  1686,  2  March  1699;  Ann.  R^.  1889, 
ii.  189;  Law  Times,  11  March  1899;  Law 
Jonm.  4  Maidi  1 899 ;  Sidieiton'  Jonm.  4  March 
189S  ;  J.  a  Allaj's  Victorian  Chancellors,  vol, 
ii.  1906.]  J.  M.  B. 
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HEEVEY,  Lord  AKTHUR  CHARLES 
(1808-18&4),  bishop  of  Bath  &nd  Wells, 
fourth  son  of  Frederick  William,  first  mai^ 
quis  and  fifth  earl  of  Bristol,  Irr^  Elizabeth 
Albana  Upton,  daughter  of  Clotworthy, 
lord  Templetown,  was  bom  at  his  father's 
London  house,  6  St.  James's  Square,  on 
20  Aug.  1808.  From  1817  to  1822  he  lived 
ftbroad  with  his  parents,  chiefly  in  Paris, 
and  was  taught  dj  a  private  tutor;  he 
entered  Eton  in  183^  and  nmuned  there 
until  189^  entered  Trini^  College,  Oun- 
Iwidge,  in  1837,  and  after  a  reuduice  of  two 
years  and  a  hau  obtained  a  first  class  in  the 
classical  tripos,  and  ^duated  B.A.  in  1880. 
Having  been  ordamed  both  deacon  and 
iniest  m  October  1832,  he  was  instituted 
in  November  to  the  small  family  living 
of  Ickworth-cum-Chedburgh,  Suffolk,  and 
Ohedbuigh  bein^^  in  1844  separated  from 
Ickwortn  and  joined  to  Hommgeheath  or 
Horringer,  he  also  became  curate  of  Horrin- 
ger  until  in  1866  he  was  instituted  to  the 
rectory  which  he  held  with  Ickworth.  He 
was  active  in  clerical  work,  took  a  leading 
part  in  die  orvamsation  of  edacationu 
mstittttions  in  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Buiy  St.  Edmunds,  and  seems  tohave been 
the  first  to  propose  a  system  of  univeruty 
extennon  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  '  A  Sug* 
gestion  for  supplying  the  Literary  .  .  , 
Institutes  .  ,  .  with  Lecturers  from  the 
Universities'  (1866).  In  1862  he  was 
ap^nted  archdeacon  of  Sudbuir.  On  the 
resignation  of  Robert  John  Eden,  lord 
Au^land  [q.  v.],  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
in  1869,  he  was  offered  the  bisht^ric  on  the 
recommendation  of  W.  E,  Gladstone,  and 
was  consecrat-ed  on  21  Dec.  In  consequence 
of  his  refusal  to  institute  a  clerk  of  intem- 
perate habits,  who  had  presented  himself  to 
a  benefice,  he  was  in  1877-9  involved  in  a 
lawsuit,  which  was  carried  before  the  privy 
council.  Judgment  was  given  in  his  favour 
with  costs,  but  being  unable  to  recover  them 
he  had  to  pay  l,6&B/.j  of  which  078/,  was 
raised  by  subscription  in  the  diocese.  He 
died  at  Hackwood,  near  Basingstoke,  tha 
house  of  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  C.  Hoare,  on 
9  June  1894,  in  his  ^htjr-gixth  year,  and 
was  buried  at  Wells.  By  his  wife  Patience, 
daughter  of  John  Singleton  (born  Fowke) 
(tf  Hazely,  Hampshire,  and  Mell,  co.  Louth, 
whom  he  marri^  on  ^  July  1839,  and  who 
(1901)  survives  him,  he  had  twelve  children, 
of  whom  five  sons  and  tiaee  daughters  sur- 
vived him. 

Hervey  was  a  handsome  and  well-made 
man,  had  been  a  champion  tennis-player  in 
his  younger  days,  and  retained  a  remarkable 
amount  of  phyucal  activity  at  an  advanced 


age.  He  remained  a  good  classical  scholar, 
studied  Hebrew  for  many  years,  knew  some- 
thing of  Arabic  and  Sanscrit,  and  spoke 
French  with  unusual  Auulity  and  correct- 
ness. Though  not  intellectually  brilliant 
he  was  accurate  and  painstaking.  Archseo- 
logy  and  fiunily  history  attracted  him,  and 
he  wrote  several  papers  and  addresses  on 
these  subjects.  He  was  gracious  in  manner 
and  sympathetic  in  temperament.  Ae  a 
Inshop  he  was  diligent  and  judicioas.  Sin- 
cerely devout  and  of  moderate  viewa  on 
chnrott  matters,  though  inclined  to  evan- 
gelicalism, he  was  trusted  b^  men  of  all 
parties,  ruled  his  diocese  with  tact  and 
firmness,  and  was  universally  popular  in  it. 
For  the  last  three  years  of  his  life  he  was 
lamed  by  some  ^uty  affection,  but  his 
mental  vigour  continued  unimpaired  to  the 
last.  He  was  one  of  the  committee  of 
revisers  of  the  authorised  version  of  the 
Old  Testament,  which  sat  1670-84,  and  in 
1886  received  the  honorary  degree  of  D.D. 
from  the  universitr  of  Oxford  in  recognition 
of  his  services.  He  contributed  largely  to 
(Sir)  William  Smith's  <  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible'  and  to  the  '  Speaker's  Commentary,' 
and  besides  sermons  and  lectures,  some  col- 
lectedin  volumes  and  others  publisiiedflingly, 
chai^  and  pamphlets,  he  was  author  of 
'TheOenealogies  of  our  Lord,'  1863,  a  work 
of  importance  as  regards  the  chronology  of 
Jewish  history. 

Bishop  Hervey's  portrait,  painted  in  1889 
by  Sir  W.  B.  Richmond,  R.A.,  is  in  the 
town  hall  at  Wells,  and  a  miniature  painted 
by  Sir  William  Charles  Ross,  R.A.  [q.  v.] 
in  1851,  is  in  the  possession  of  his  family ; 
there  are  engraved  portnuts  in  the  'Me- 
moir' and  the  volume  of  the  *Wedmore 
Chronicle '  as  below. 

[Memoir  of  Lord  A.  G.  Hervey  by  his  son, 
Rev.  J.  F.  A.  Hervey,  privatdy  printed;  Wed- 
mora  Chroa.  (1898),  iu  6;  private  information; 
personal  knowledge.]  W.  H. 

HESSET,  JAIfES  AUGUSTUS  (1814- 
1892),  divine,  eldest  son  of  James  Augustus 
Hessey  of  St.  Bride's,  London,  was  bom  in 
London  on  17  July  1814.  He  was  educated 
at  Merchant  Taylors'  School,  where  he  re- 
mained feom  1823  tilt  1882,  and  obtained 
three  times  the  chief  annual  prise  for  com- 
position. On  25  June  1832  he  matriculated 
at  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  of  which  he 
woe  for  some  years  a  resident  fellow  and 
lecturer.  He  graduated  B.A.  in  1836,  taking 
a  firstr^lass  in  Uterit  humanimibw,  M.A.  in 
1840,  B.D.  in  1846,  and  D.C.L.  in  1846.  In 
1839  he  was  presented  to  the  vicarage  of  Heli- 
don,  NovthampUnaliire.   He  waa  appointed 
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public  examiner  at  Oxford  in  1842,  and  select 
preacher  in  the  nninnity  in  1849.  From 
1 846  to 1870 he  wu  head-muter  of  Merchant 
TayW  School,  and  ftom  1860  to  1879 
preacher  of  Gra^s  Inn.  In  1860  he  preached 
the  Bampton  lectures  at  Oxfbrd,  and  in  the 
same  rear  he  was  ^tpointed  by  Archibald 
Campbell  Tait  [q.  r.J,  bishop  of  London,  to 
the  prebendal  stall  o(  Oxgate,  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  which  he  resigned  in  1876.  In 
1866  he  was  elected  to  the  office  of  Grinfield 
Lectorer  on  the  Septuagint  by  the  university 
of  Oxford,  and,  on  the  expiration  of  the  two 
years*  tenure,  was  elected  in  1867  for  two 
years  more.  At  Christnms  1870  he  resigned 
the  heod-masterahip  of  Merchant  Ta^ots' 
School,  having  a  few  weeks  previously  been 
appointed  by  John  Jackson  (1811-1886) 
[q.  T.][,  bishtni  London,  one  of  the  bishop's 
exammi^g  <mplun8.  In  November  1870he 
was  nom mated  to  preach  the  Boyle  lecture 
for  1871  and  the  two  fbllowing  years.  From 
1872  to  1874  he  was  clasucu  ft»*tninay  for 
the  Indian  civil  service.  Dr.  Hessey  was  ap- 
pointed archdeacon  of  Middlesex  in  June 
1876.  He  was  a  governor  of  St.  Paiil's,  High- 
gat&  and  Repton  schools^  and  in  1878  and 
1679  was  select  preacher  in  the  university  of 
Cambridge.  He  was  idso  one  of  the  three 
permanent  chairmen  of  the  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge,  and  an  active 
member  of  nearly  all  the  church  societies. 
Both  by  his  writmgs  and  his  personal  efforts 
he  took  a  prominent  part  in  resisting  pro- 
posals for  altering  the  laws  of  marriage.  In 
1884  the  University  of  the  South,  Tennessee, 
conferred  upon  him  the  dwree  of  D.D.  He 
died  on  24  Dec.  1892.  Dr.  Heaaey  was  a 
scholarly  and  urbane  desman,  profuse  in 
chuity,  and,  although  a  devoted  churchman, 
was  tMerant  of  every  reasonable  effort  for 
ameliorating  the  spiritual  and  material  con- 
dition of  the  people. 

He  married,  In  1646,  Emma,  daughter  of 
R.  Casenove  of  Clapham. 

His  works  are :  1.  '  Schemata  Rhetorica ; 
or  tables  explanatory  of  the  nature  of  the 
Entbymeme,  and  the  various  modes  of 
classification  adopted  by  Aristotle  in  hia 
Rhetoric  and  Prior  Analytics.  With  notes 
and  an  introduction.  To  which  is  added 
the  Commentary  on  Analyt.  Prior  II.  xxix., 
by  Paciue,'  Oxford,  1845,  fol.^  2.  '  A  Scrip- 
ture A^ument  against  permitting  Marriage 
with  a  Wife's  Sister/ 2nd  etUt  London,  1850, 
8vo :  3rd  edit  1866.  8. '  The  Biographies  of 
the  Kings  of  Judah.  Six  Lectures,*  printed 
for  private  circulation,  London,  1868,  8vo. 
4.  '  Sunday,  its  Origin,  History,  and  present 
Obligation,'  being  the  Bampton  lectures  at 
Oxford,  London,  l860,8vo ;  2nd  edit.  1861 ; 


Srd  edit.  1866  ;  4th  edit.  1880;  fiilh  edit. 
1889.  6.  *  Biographies  of  the  Kings  of 
Judah.  Twelve  Lectures,'  London,  1866, 
8vo.  Iliis  volume  includes  the  six  lectnree 
which  were  ^vately  printed  in  1868. 
6.  *  Moral  Dimculties  connected  with  tlm 
Bible:  being  the  Boyle  LeotnreB  for  1871-8/ 
three  series,  London,  1871-8,  8vo.  In  1868 
he  edited  the  'Institntio  Liiyua  Sancts' 
of  VictorinuB  Bythner. 

[AoDual  Begistar,  1892,  Chronicle,  p.  212; 
Foster's  Alumni  Oxoo.  ii.  651 ;  Men  of  the 
Time,  11th  edit.;  Herebant  Tailors' School— 
Testimonials  in  fovour  of  t^e  Rev.  J.  A.  Hessey, 
184S;  Bobinson's  Begiaterof  Merchant  Taylors' 
School,  ii.  219;  Timea,  2S  Deo.  1892,  p.  8, 
col.  4.]  T.  0. 

HEURTLEY,  CHARLES  ABEL  (1806- 
1896),  Lady  Margaret  professor  of  divinity^ 
in  the  uniTersit^  of  Oxford,  bom  on  4  Jan. 
1806  at  ffiflhop  Wearmontu,  in  the  oonntT 
of  Durham,  was  son  of  Charles  Abu 
Heurtley,  a  banker  at  Sunderland,  br  his 
wife  Isabella  Hunter  of  Newcaatle-on-ljne. 
The  father  died  on  18  March  1806,  and  the 
mother  married  a  second  husband,  Mr.  Met- 
calfe, shipbuilder  of  South  Shields,  and  died 
in  1816.  On  his  father's  side  he  was  directly 
descended  from  one  Charles  Abel  Herteleu, 
a  Huguenot,  who  in  the  early  days  of  the 
eighteenth  century  migrated  from  his  home 
at  Rennes  in  Bnttanv  in  order  to  aeciire 
liberty  to  profess  the  protestant  faith. 
Heurtley,  who  was  himseu  a  staunch  pro- 
tectant, always  rejoiced  in  his  descent  from 
one  who  hod  thus  suffered  for  his  faith. 

In  1813  Heurtl^  was  sent  to  a  school  at 
West  Boldon,  near  Ghtteshead,  and  in  1817 
he  passed  on  to  another  at  'Wltton-le-Wear, 
near  Bishdp  Auckland,  a  private  school 
which  at  tnst  time  had  a  considerable  re- 
putation. Here  he  stayed  for  four  y  earsj  and 
as  his  guardians  were  extremely  desirous 
that  he  should  become  a  man  of  business,  he 
was  sent  in  1822  to  Liverpool  as  a  derk  in 
the  office  of  Messrs.  Brereton  &  Newaham, 
timber  merchants.  After  nine  months'  trial 
of  a  very  hard  and  unpromising  kind  of  work, 
he  was  confirmed  in  his  original  purpose  oi 
going  to  the  university  with  a  view  to  holy 
orders.  Accordingly  he  went  back  to  school 
at  Louth  in  Lincolnshire,  Sedbergb  being 
too  full  to  take  him,  and  after  ten  monthir 
work  there  was  elected  in  1823  to  a  scholar- 
ship at  Corpus  C3msti  College,  Oxford,  open 
to  boys  born  in  the  diocese  of  Durham. 

Heurtley  graduated  fi.A.  viUi  flrslndass 
honours  in  ma^ematics  in  June  1^.  He 
was  an  unsuccessful  cuididate  for  a  fellow- 
ship at  Oriel  in  1828,  but  after  spending  four 
years  as  second  master  at  Brompton  (1828- 
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1881),  he  sneeeeded  to  a  fellowBhip  at  Goipiu 
in  im.  In  18S1  he  gndnated  U.A..  was 
ordained  andeerred  the  onn^of  Waiding^ 
ton,  near  Oropredy,  until  1840,  when  he  was 
appointed  to  the  college  liTinff  of  Fenny 
Compton.  During  this  period  ne  waa  alao 
reader  in  Latin  at  Oorpua  (1832-£),  aeleot 
preacher  before  the  univeraity  (1834  and 
1838),  and  junior  dean  of  hia  college  (1838). 
He  ^isduated  B.D.  in  1636  and  DJD.  in  1858. 
He  was  Bampton  lecturer  in  1846,  and  was 
elected  Margaret  professor  by  the  graduates 
in  theolo^,  who  were  alao  members  of  con- 
vocation, in  1853.  'nuspostheheldforfbrty- 
two  years,  combiniiig  it  with  the  rectory  of 
Fenny  Compton  till  1872,  and  with  a  cano^' 
of  Glmst  Ohnrch,  Oxfcvd,  till  his  death.  S& 
died  at  Oxford  on  I  May  1895,  and  was 
buried  beside  his  wife  inOseney  cemetery  on 
S  May.  He  married,  on  10  A.pnl  1844,  Jane, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Harrison,  vicar 
of  Ooudhurst,  Kent ;  by  her,  who  died  at 
Christ  Ohurt:hon23  Sept.  1893,  he  left  issue 
one  son,  Charles  Abel,  rector  of  Ashington 
in  Sussex,  and  three  daughters,  of  whom  the 
eldest,  Isabella,  married  Sydney  Linton  (d, 
1694),  bishop  of  Riverina.  . 

Learned,  courteous,  retiring,  reading  and 
thinking  much,  but  writing  little,  Heurt- 
ley represented  the  older  type  of  Oxford 
scholar,  whose  influence  depended  rather 
upon  his  personal  relations  with  members  of 
the  university  than  upon  the  effect  of  his 
written  works  on  the  world  at  la^  His 
appearances  in  vublic  were  munly  in  con- 
nection wi^  the  theologieal  questions  of 
tiie  day.  He  aat  as  one  of  the  theological 
assessors  in  the  court  that  tried  A,Tfflu1«t«<^ 
Denison  for  unsound  eucharistio  doctrine 
(1856),  In  1878  he  entered  a  strong  protest, 
on  theological  grounds,  against  the  bestowal 
of  an  honorary  degree  upon  Frofeasor  Tyndall, 
and  in  the  same  year  he  protested  against 
the  precedence  accorded  to  Cardinal  Manning 
at  the  jubilee  dinner  of  the  Oxford  Union. 
His  action  in  these  matters  was  typical  of 
his  theological  position.  He  had  a  profound 
devotion  to  the  church  of  England,  and  con- 
ceived its  position  main^  on  the  lines  of 
Uie  evangeHcal  party.  But  he  was  not  a 
party  man,  as  was  shown  in  a  very  striking 
way  when  in  advanced  years  (1890)  he 
preached  a  sermon  in  the  cathedral  deploring 
hastv  and  unmeasured  condemnation  of  the 
'  higher  criticism.'  His  practical  gifts  were 
displayed  in  his  parish  at  Fenny  Compton, 
where  he  organised  a  small  company  to  pro- 
vide a  proper  water  supply  for  the  village. 
The  scheme  was  Buccessmf,  and  the  village 
has  in  consequence  been  spared  from  con- 
stant visits  01  epidemic  disease. 


Heurtley's  written  work  is  small  in 
amount,  and  consists  largely  of  swmons.  Of 
these  the  moat  omtttderabU  Ttdnme  is  th» 
Bampton  leetures  on  *  Justifioation'  (1846). 
Bat  he  alao  pnblished  a  sates  of  works  on 
'  Creeds  and  Formularies  of  Faith,'  the  mun 
sutnect  of  his  study  and  of  his  lectures,  of 
which  'De  Fide  et  Symbolo*  (1864)  has 
reached  a  second  edition,  and  is  vary  largely 
used.  His  latest  work  was  '  A  History  of 
the  Earlier  Formularies  of  the  Western  and 
Eastern  Ohurchss,  to  which  is  added  an  Ex- 
position of  the  Athanasian  Creed'  (1802). 
Posthumously  was  published  *  Wholesome 
Words ;  Sermons  .'  .  .  preached  before  the 
University  of  Oxford  . .  .  edited  with  a  , . , 
Memoir  ...  by  William  Ince,  D.D,,  Canon 
of  Christ  Church '  (London,  1896,  8vo). 

[Memoir  by  Dr.  W.  lues,  Ew.  Pro!  of  IKvi- 
nity  at  OxfoM,  prefixed  to  a  voTume  of  sermons 
enUtled  '  Wh<desome  Wfods,'  1898 ;  private  in- 
formation; Foster's  Almnnt  Oxon.  1716-1886.1 

T.  B.  S-o. 

HEWSTT,  Six  FRESCOTT  G  Am)N£R 
(1812-1891),8urgeon,  son  of  William  N.  W. 
Hewett  of  Bilham  House,  near  Dcmcaster, 
was  bom  on  3  July  1812.  He  received  a 
good  education,  which  was  completed  in 
Paris,  where  he  devoted  some  time  to  paint- 
ing, though  he  afterwards  abandon^  the 
idea  of  following  art  as  a  profession  and 
turned  his  attention  to  medicine.  He  learned 
anatomy  in  Paris,  where  he  also  became 
thoroug^r' grounded  in  the  principles  and 
practice  of  French  aui^^ery,  and  on  his  return 
to  England  he  was  admitted  a  memlxv  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  <m  16  July  1886. 
He  then  attracted  the  favourable  notice  of 
Sir  Benjamin  C.  Brodie  [q.  v.]  by  the  excel- 
lence of  his  dissections,  so  that  when  he  was 
on  the  |K}int  of  accepting  a  commission  in 
the  Bervi<»  of  the  Honourable  East  India 
Company  he  was  offered  the  post  of  demon- 
strator of  anatomy  at  St.  Gorge's  Hospital, 
where  his  relative.  Dr.  Comwallis  Hewett, 
Downing  professor  of  medicine  at  Cambridge, 
had  served  as  physician  from  1826  to  1833. 
Hewett  became  curator  of  the  museum  at 
St.  George's  Hosptal  about  the  end  of  1840 ; 
the  first  record  in  his  handwriting  of  a  post* 
mortem  examination  is  dated  1  Jan.  I84I. 
He  was  appointed  lectorer  on  anatomy  in 
1845,  and  on  4  Feb.  1848  he  waa  elected 
assistant  surgeon  to  the  hospital,  becoming 
full  surgeon  on  21  June  1861  and  consulting 
surgeon  on  12  Feb.  1876. 

At  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Eng- 
land he  was  elected  a  fellow  on  11  Dm. 
1843.  He  was  Arris  and  Gale  professor  of 
human  anatomy  and  physiology  1854^0,  a 
member  of  tJis  council  1867-88,  chairman 
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of  the  boud  of  ezaminen  in  midTi&i^ 
1876,Tie»-vnudeiit  ia  1874  sad  1876,  praiir* 
dent  in  1876. 

In  1868  he  was  elected  vesidHit  of  the 
Fithologieal  Society  <rf  London ;  ia  1878  he 
was  elected  preiident  of  the  Olinioal  Society ; 
and  on  4  June  1874  he  ww  ehona  »  ftUow 
of  the  Boyal  Society. 

He  was  ap^inted  Burgeon-exttaordinary 
to  the  queen  in  1867,  ae^eant-migeon-extn- 
ordinary  in  1877,  and  serjeant-eargeon  in 
1884.  He  also  held  the  appointment  from 
1876  of  suneon  to  the  prince  of  Wales. 
He  was  made  a  baronet  on  6  Aug.  1883^ 
He  then  retired  to  Horsham,  wlierelie  gare 
much  of  his  time  to  water-oolour  painting 
and  to  countrjr  pursuits,  though  he  still  paid 
periodical  visits  to  Loni^m  for  professional 
purposes.  His  c<dIeoti(m  <rf  wate>ooloiu 
amwings  was  presented  to  the  nation,  and 
was  exhibited  at  the  South  Kenungton  Ha- 
seum  at  the  beginning  of  1891. 

Hewett  died  on  19  June  1891.  He  mar- 
ried, oa  IS  Sept.  1849,  Sarah,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  the  Ber.  Jos^h  Cowell  of  Todmo> 
den,  Lancashire,  by  whom  he  had  one  son, 
who  BorriTed  him  only  a  few  weeks,  and  two 
daughters.  There  is  a  half-lourUi  snbserip- 
tion  portrait,  painted  by  W.W.  Oulws,  R.A., 
in  the  board-room  of  St.  Gteorge's  Hospital. 

As  a  teacher  Hewett  was  admirable ;  for 
he  could  make  his  pencil  explain  Iub  words. 
Gradually  he  became  known,  first  to  profes- 
anaal  drdes  as  one  of  the  most  ^found 
anatomists  and  best  lecturers  io  Loudon, 
then  as  an  oi^anuer  of  rare  eneny  and 
power,  and  lastly  to  the  general  puluic  as  a 
most  accomplished  surgeon  and  admirable 
operator.  He  was  equally  skilful  in  dia- 
nosis,  and  his  stores  of  e^erisnoa  oould 
furnish  oasas  in  point  in  all  mwlical  discus- 
sions. 

Hewett  published  numaouB  papers  upon 
hernia,  aneurysm,  injuries  of  the  nead,  and 
pyemia  in  the  *  Transactions '  of  the  various 
societies  to  which  he  belonged.  Hie  results 
of  his  most  valnable  work  upon  the  injuries 
and  surgical  diseases  of  the  head  are  em- 
bodied in  his  article  upon  the  subject  in 
Holmes's  'System  of  Snnrery'  (4  toIs. 
1860-4). 

[TraQsactioQi  of  the  Bo^al  Medical  and  Chi- 
Torgical  Sodrty,  1892,  vol.  lixv. ;  St.  George's 
Atqiital  Gasette.  1895,  vol.  iii. ;  ad^cianal  in- 
ftarmation  kindly  girsn  by  Or.  Hompbiy  D. 
BoUestonaod  T.  fwkering  Pidc,  esq.,  eonsolting 
BUgaon  to  Bt.  Qeorge's  Hospital.]     ZVA.  P. 

HTBXHAM,  HENBY  (1585P-1660P), 
military  writer,  bom inHoUandfUnoolnshire, 
about  1&66,  was  posaiUy  son  ckF  the  Edward 


^zhun  who  served  ten  vears  in  the  Kether- 
laads  and  aooompanied  the  Cadis  ezpeditioa 
of  IBOQUka.  9tate  Papert,  Bom.  1WI7-8,  p. 
118).  His  mother  appears  to  have  been  a 
sister  of  Jeronia  Ueydon,  merchant,  of  Lon- 
don, who  was  [ffobably  related  to  Sir  Chris- 
topher Hey  don  [q.  r.j  The  cousin,  John 
Heydon,  to  whom  Hexham  dedicates  his 
'  Appendix  of  Lawes,*  seems  to  be  Sir  John 
Heydon  (d.  1668)  [q.v.l,  Sir  Christopher's 
son,  and  Sir  Christopher's  daughter  Frances 
married  Philip  Vincent  [q.  v.],  who  has 
commendato;^  verses  prenxed  to  Hexham's 
translati<Mi  of  Mercators  'Atlas.' 

Hexham  was  in  early  youth  attached  as  a 
page  to  the  service  of  Sir  Francis  Vere  ^q.  r.]; 
he  was  with  Vere  throughout  the  siege  ^ 
Ostend  in  1001,  and,  his  narrative  of  that 
eventi  which  ia  rainted  at  the  end  of  Sir 
TfnasM  Tore's  *  Commentaries '  (1667),  su^ 
plies  some  debuls  about  the  not  other- 
wise accessible.  Hexham  seems  to  have 
served  with  Sir  Francis  until  his  return  to 
England  in  1606  and  to  have  remained  in 
HoUand,  possibly  in  one  of  the  towns  garri- 
soned by  toe  English ;  he  was  personally  ac- 
quainted with  Ptince  Maurice  of  Nassau  and 
his  brother,  Frederick  Henry.  In  1611  he 
published  a  Butch  translation  of '  The  High- 
way to  Heaven,'  by  Thomas  Tuke  [a.  v.], 
under  tlie  title  '  Be  Konincklicke  weou  tot 
den  Hemel  .  .  .'  (Dordrecht,  4to) ;  and  In 
1623  appeared  'A  Tongae  Combat  lately 
happenmg  between  two  English  Souldiers 
.  .  .  the  (me  ginng  to  serve  the  King  of 
^ain,  the  other  to  serre  the  States  Geuerall ' 
^London,  162S,  4to).  When  Sir  Homes 
(afterwards  boron)  Vere  [q.  v.]  in  1636  went 
to  the  relief  of  Breda,  Hexham  was  quarter^ 
master  to  Vere's  r^^ent,  and  he  occupied 
a  similar  position  under  Vere  during  the 
si^  of  Boi»-Ie>Buo  in  1629,  at  the  captura 
of  Venloo,  Boermond,  and  Stiale,  and  the 
siege  of  Maastricht  in  1631-2.  After  Vere's 
death  he  became  quartermaster  to  the  regi- 
ment of  George  (afterwards  baron)  Gioring 
(1608-1667)  [q.  v.],  with  whom  he  served  at 
the  siege  of  Breda  in  1637.  In  1640  he  was 
in  Eng^Und,  and  on  27  July  he  received  a  pass 
on  going  to  Holland  on  private  buuness. 
On  as  July  1641  Edward  Visoouat  Conway 
wrote  to  Secrets^  Nidudas  that  he  had 
knowaBlBzhamasIongas  he  could  remember, 
and  was  sore  that  Hexham  ms  a  good  pro- 
testant  and  would  take  the  oath  of  ulegianco 
and  supremacy,  which  he  did  four  days  later^ 
being  then  OMcribed  as  'of  St.  Client 
Banes'  (Cat.  StaU  Papert,  Bom.  1641^ 
pp.  69, 60).  Hexham,  luiwever,  took  no  part 
in  the  civil  wars  in  England ;  he  returned  to 
Hfdland  h^lcwe  1642,  and  remained  there  ia 
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the  Datoh  servioe  and  Iraejwith  his  liteniy 
■mak.  His '  Enriieh-Dutch  Dietionaij'  hu 
a  prefiuw  dated  Kotterdam,  21  Sept.  1047, 
and  he  probably  died  about  1660. 

Hexham's  most  solid  work  is  his  edition 
of  Meicator'B  '  Atla^ ; '  this  was  a  traadation 
into  English  of  the  edition  by  Jodocus  Hod- 
dius  [q.  T.],  but  Hexham  made  additions  of 
his  own,  and  was  further  assisted  by  Hon- 
dius's  son  Henry.  The  preface  is  dated 
Amsterdam,  1  Jan,  1636  *  stilo  veteri,'  and 
the  work  is  dedicated  byHezham  to  Charlee  I ; 
it  was  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1636-7 
(2  toIb.  fol.),  contains  many  maps  and  co* 
loored  platee,  and  is  the  standard  edition  of 
Mercator,  Another  important  work  by  Hex- 
ham wu  lus  '  Ooj^tooB  En^ish  and  Nether* 
dnytdi  Dictionane  ...  as  aim  a  compen- 
dious nammar  for  the  instraction  of  the 
leameT/  Hie  En^ish-Dntch  part  was  pub- 
lidied  at  Rotterdam  (1648,  4to),  and  dedi- 
oated  by  Hexham  to  his  friend  3ir  Bartho- 
lomew van  Vonw,  knt. :  ^  Dutch-English 
part  was  not  published  until  1608  (Rotter- 
dam, 4to),  and  Hexham's  preface  has  no  date. 
He  claims  that  liis  is  the  first  dictionary  of 
the  kind,  and  a  second  edition  was  published 
by  Daniel  Manly,  the  Dutch-English  part  in 
1673,  and  the  English-Dutch  part  in  1676 
(both  Rotterdam,  4to). 

Hexham's  other  works  relate  to  military 
history  and  are  of  original  ralue  as  dealing 
with  events  in  which  he  hinisdf  took  part. 
They  are:  1. 'A  Hiatorieall  Relation  m  the 
Famons  of  the  Bnsse  and  the  8ur- 
nisiiig  of  Wesell  .  .  ./  Delft,  1680,  ISmo 
(dedicated  to  the  mraohants  adventurers 
UTinp  at  Delft) ;  a  Dutch  edition  was 
published  in  the  same  year  in  quarto 
(Vait  DHK  Aa,  Sioffreq^uch  Woordenhock, 
viii.  764-G).  3.  <AJoumallof  thetakingof 
Venlo,  Roermont,  Strale,  the  memorable 
Siege  of  Mastricht,  the  towne  and  castle  of 
Limbmch  .  .  .  anno  1633,' Delft,  1688, 4to; 
dedicated  to  his  kinsman  Francis  Morrice, 
clerk  of  the  king's  ordnance,  who  had  mar- 
ried hie  imcle  Jerome  Heydon's  widow ;  a 
Dut(^  edition  was  published  at 's  Graven- 
hage  (1688,  foL)  8.  "The  Principles  of  the 
Art  Mtlitarie  practised  in  the  Warres  of  the 
United  Netherlands,'  London,  1687,  fol.; 
dedicated  on  6  Sept.  1637  to  Henry  lUeh, 
earl  of  Holland  [q.  t.I  A  second  and  en- 
larged edition  was  published  in  three  parts : 
the  first  two  at  Delft  in  1643,  folio,  and  the 
third  at  Rotterdam  in  1643,  folio;  Dut<^ 
editions  appeared  at  the  same  time,  dedicated 
to  William  of  Orange  and  the  elector  Charles 
Lewis.  4.  '  A  True  and  Briefe  Relation  of 
the  famous  Siege  of  Breda,'  Delfb,  1637, 4to, 
dedicated  to  the  BmI  of  Holland ;  a  Dutch 


edition  was  published  at  The  Hague  (1638, 
4to).  6.  *  An  Appendix  of  the  Quarter  for 
the  ransoming  of  Officers  ,  .  .  together  with 
the  Lawes  and  Articles  of  Marshan  discipline 
enacted  on  the  States  side,'  Delft,  1637,  fol. ; 
another  edition,  The  Hague,  1648,  fol.  (not 
in  Brit.  Mus.  Libr. ;  cf.  Cooelb,  Military 
Bibliogr.  1900,  pp.  108, 109).  6.  'The  Art 
of  Fortification  ...  by  Sunvell  Marolois 
.  .  .  augmented  by  Albert  Giraid  .  .  .  and 
translated  by  Henr^  Hexham,'  Amsterdam, 
1638,  fol. ;  it  is  dedicated  to  Sir  Henrr  Vane 
the  ^er  [q.  v.],  and  is  said  to  be  the  first 
work  on  fortification  printed  in  English  in 
which  the  su^ect  is  treated  scientifically 
(OocEtB,p.  111).  7.  'A  True  Belatiaiof 
the  Battell  of  Nieonmrt,'  Delft,  1641,  foL 
8.  'An  Appendix  m  Lawes,  Articles,  and 
Ordinanoea  established  fas  ICarshall  Disci- 
pline in  the  servioe  of  the  .  .  .  States  Gbnfr* 
ndl  .  .  .  tranelated  out  of  Dutch  into  £ng>- 
lish,'  The  Hague,  1648,  foL ;  dedicated  to 
Hexham's  cousins,  John  Heydon  and  John 
Harvey.  In  the  preface,  dated  Delft,  80  Jan. 
1648  '  stilo  novo,' Hexham  says  he  wishes  to 
prevent  the  pillage  committed  on  both  sides 
during  the  avil  wars  by  showing  the  means 
taken  by  the  Dutch  to  check  it ;  he  also  re- 
muks  that  he  had  served  forty-two  years  in 
the  ware  and  had  never  been  wounded. 

[Hexbun's  works  in  Brit  Has.  libr. ;  Cal. 
State  Pvpns,  Dom. ;  Van  dar  Aa's  Biogrspbisch 
WoordeDbodc,  viii.  784-5 ;  Marfcham's  Fighting 
Veres,  pasnm,  esp.  pp.  447-60 ;  M.  O.  D.  Cockle's 
BibUograi^y  of  Military  Books  up  to  1642, 
1900;  cf.  arts.  Vbbb,  Sib  Fkahcm,  and  Vau, 
HoaiCB.]  A.  P.  F. 

HIOKS,  HENRY  (1887-1899),  geologist, 
was  bom  on  26  May  1837  at  St.  David'a, 
Pembrokeshire,  where  his  father,  Thomas 
Hicks,  was  in  practice  as  a  sui^seon,  his 
mother,  Anne,  being  a  daughter  of  William 
Griffiths  of  Carmarthen,  After  passing 
through  the  cathedral  chapter  school  of  that 
town,  ne  studied  medicine  at  Quy's  Hospital, 

caries  and  a' member  of  tiie  Royal  Ool^s  of 
Surgeons  inl862.  He  then  returned  to  follow 
his  precession  at  St.  David's.  Here  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  John  William  Salter 
[q.  v.],  palsDontolospst  to  the  Qeologieal  Sur- 
vey, became  insured  with  his  enthnoMm, 
fordiscoveryinafield  whifjiwasthenalmost 
virgin.  Hicks's  eyes  proved  ringularlyaeote 
in  detecting  even  obscure  traces  of  organ- 
isms, and  before  long  he  found  a  fossil  in  the 
hitiierto  barren  red  na^y  rocks  of  the  Cam- 
brian system  near  St.  David's.  This  (a  '  lin- 
gulella')  was  described  by  the  fellow-workers 
in  a  communication  to  the  Geological  Society 
in  1867.  Stimulated  by  its  reception  and  a 
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gnnt  horn  the  British  AaBodaUon,  Htcks 
saeoeeded  during  the  next  ^ear  in  diwoTering 
as  many  as  thirtj  species  in  the  lower  0am- 
hrian  beds.  Afterwards  he  extended  his  re- 
searches £rom  these  basement  beds  apwards 
to  the  great  mass  of  early  peleeozoic  strata  by 
wliich  theT  are  overlain.  Though  his  profes- 
uonal  work  did  not  suffer  from  his  g^ogical 
ardour,  he  decided  in  1871  to  avail  himself 
of  an  opportunity  of  practising  at  Hendon, 
Middlesex.  About  six  years  later  he  was  able 
to  restrict  himseUto  mental  disease,  when  he 
became  the  head  of  an  asylnm  for  ladies  thus 
affiicted.  This  was  ultimately  located  at 
HandonGrore.  Beinjg  now  &eed  from  the 
intamiptions  of  orduaxj  practice,  he  ex- 
tended  the  range  of  his  geotopeal  work,  in- 
vestigating with  characteristic  ardour  the 
earliest  and  the  latest  chapters  in  the  geolo- 
d^cal  hiatory — tiie  rock  masses  which  under- 
Ue  the  base  of  the  Cambrian  system,  and  the 
facial  and  later  deposits,  some  of  which 
were  dose  to  his  home.  He  was  active  in 
scientific  organisations, especiallythe  British 
Association,  the  Geologists'  Association,  and 
the  Geological  Society;  of  the  second  he  was 
piBsident  from  188S  to  1886 ;  of  the  third  he 
wassecretary  from  1890 to  1893,  and  president 
from  1896  to  1898,  being  a  rice-president  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  By  that  society  he 
WS8  awarded  the  Bigsby  medal  in  1888.  fie 
was  elected  P.R.S.(ni  4  Jane  1B86.  He  was 
no  loss  active  in  local  B&irs,  talnng  part  in 
sanitary  and  educational  movement^  the 
work  u  the  church  of  England,  and  the 
organisation  of  the  conservative  party.  He 
died  on  18  Nov.  1899.  He  married,  in  Fe- 
bruary 1864^  Mary,  only  daughter  of  P.  D. 
Richardson,  vicar  of  St.  Dogwells,  Pembroke- 
shire, who,  with  three  daughters  (married), 
eurvived  him. 

As  a  geolt^st  Hicks  was  singularly  acute, 
both  in  eye  and  mind.  The  more  difficult  a 
problem,  the  greater  its  attraction  for  htm. 
But  he  was  sometimes  a  little  too  quick  in 
publishing  his  conclusi<»u ;  for  while  his 
main  ides  has  commonly  proved  to  be  ijgh^ 
important  details  have  had  to  be  corrected. 
But  his  work,  like  himself,  was  always  stimu- 
lative. As  may  be  inferred,  he  was  often 
inTolved  in  controversy,  but  he  seemed  to 
eiyoy  an  intellectual  battle,  the  stress  of 
which  never  ruffled  tiie  course  of  friendship 
for  more  than  a  moment,  so  that  his  deatli^ 
in  the  full  vigour  of  his  powers,  was  not 
only  a  loss  to  science  but  also  to  numerous 
friends.  A  portrait  in  oils,  by  F.  Valence, 
is  in  possession  of  the  family. 

Hicks  wrote,  in  addition  to  a  tew  medical 
papers,  not  less  than  sixty-three  on  geolt^- 
cal  suqects,  published  chiefly  in  the '  Reports 


of  the  British  Assodaticm,'  the '  Geolc^j^ical 
Hagaiine,'  the  *  Proceedings  of  the  Qeolc^ 
^ts'  Association,'  and  the  *  Quartwly  Joux<- 
nal  of  the  Geological  Society.'  lliese  may 
be  grouped  under  the  following  heads :  (1) 
The  earlier  palsozoic  strata  of  PembrokeBhire, 
where,  as  already  stated,  he  proved  the  lower 
Oambrian  rocks  to  be  fossiliferous,  and  sepa> 
rated  them  into  two  divisions.  (2)  The  beds 
underlying  certain  conglomerates  at  St. 
David^  and  in  North  Wales,  which  in  his 
opinion  mark  the  base  of  the  Cambrian.  (3) 
The  geology  of  the  Scotch  highlands.  (4} 
Papers  on  gladal  and  post-gUraal  deposits, 
especially  on  the  discoveiy  of  mammoth  re- 
mains in  London  (Quorf.  Joum.  Oeol.  Soe. 
zlviii.  463),  uid  on  the  exploration  of  caves 
at  Ffynnon  Benno  and  Cae  Gwyn,  North 
Wales,  the  contents  of  which  he  maintained 
to  be  pre-glacial.  (6)  The  latest  in  date,  on 
the  geology  of  North  Devonshire.  Hides 
was  the  first  to  discover  fossils  in  the  Morte 
slates,  which  he  identified  as  Silurian. 

[Obitoai^  Dotioes  in  Mature,  Ixi.  109  ;  Cat^ 
logne  of  ScisoUfla  Papers  of  the  Boysl  Society 
Oeolc^calMogarine,  1889,  p.  574;  Quart.  Joum. 
OeoL  Soo.  1900,  Froc  Iviii. ;  information  from 
the  finally,  and  personal  faunrladge.] 

T.ff.B. 

HIGINBOTHAM,  OEORGB  (18S6- 
1892),  chief  justieeof  Victoria,  was  the  sixth 
son  of  Henry  T.  Hi^botluun  of  Dnblin, 
and  Sarah,  daughter  of  Joseph  Wilson,  at 
one  time  American  consul  in  Dublin.  He 
was  bom  in  Dublin  on  19  April  1826,  and 
educated  at  the  Rot^  School,  Dun^nnon, 
whence  he  went  to  Trinity  Oollejre,  Dublin, 
with  a  Queen's  scholarship  in  1844,  graduat- 
ing B.A.  in  1848  and  M.A.  in  1863.  Early 
in  1847  he  went  to  London,  and,  to  fill  up 
time  when  reading  for  the  bar,  he  became  a 
reporter  on  the  '  Morning  Chronicle ; '  he 
entered  at  Lincoln's  Inn  on  20  April  1848, 
was  called  on  6  June  1853, and  withinafew 
months  sailed  for  Victoria,  where  he  arrived 
early  in  1864. 

In  Victoria  Hipnhotham  again  oomlnned 
the  law  and  Jonmalism ;  he  was  admitted 
to  the  local  bar  on  S7  March  1864,  and  after 
a  brief  period  of  anxiety  began  to  get  brieft 
regularly,  writing  occasionally  at  the  same 
time  for  the  '  Homing  Herald.*  In  August 
1866  he  became  editor  of  the  'Argus,'  and  for 
a  time  did  little  or  nothing  at  the  bar.  In 
1869  he  resigned  the  editorship  in  orcUr  to 
devote  himself  more  f>illy  to  his  profession. 

In  May  1861  HiginboUiam  entered  upon 

Bilitical  life,  being  elected  a  member  for 
righton  in  the  legislative  assembly.  He 
described  himself  as  an  independent  liberal. 
In  1862  he  lost  his  seat,  but  in  1863  was 
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Again  elected  for  the  same  place.  In  June 
1868  he  hecame  attomej-geneml  in  Sir 
James  McCnlloeVs  mmistiy,  and  a  leading 
figiize  in  the  atrng^e  between  the  two  hotuei 
OTer  qnestion  of  finance  hills  and  the 
Darliiuf  grant,  which  lasted  from  1866  till 
1868  ^ee  under  MoOuLlooH,  Sir  J^hbs], 
His  attitude  in  Uiis  controTersy  gave  him 
for  a  time  a  strong  hold  on  popular  sym- 
pathy ;  but  nlUtnately  he  OTerdid  his  oppo* 
sition  to  imperial  intmerence,  and  was  even 
denounced  on  one  occasion  in  the  assembly 
as  a  traitor.  In  the  election  of  1866  he 
almost  lost  his  seat  On  4  Sept.  1866  he 
was  appointed  churman  of  the  education 
eommiBsion.  When,  in  July  1868,  the 
McCuUoch  goTemment  was  reconstituted, 
he  declined  the  post  of  attorney-general 
because  he  considered  that  the  governor  had 
shown  too  openly  the  intention  of  not  being 
ffoided  entirdy  nj  his  ministers.  He  did, 
Eowevor,  remain  in  the  cabinet  as  vice-presi- 
dent of  uie  board  of  works  without  a  salary. 
Oa  1  Feb.  1869he  left  the  nunisbr  altogether. 

In  the  election  of  1871  Hixfinbotham, 
whose  views  of  his_  dttty  had  ahenated  his 
eonstitnents,  lost  his  seat  to  a  local  candi- 
date, and  for  the  next  three  years  he  devoted 
himself  to  his  practice,  whidi  was  laige  and 
absorbing.  In  1874,  however,  he  was  again 
returned  to  the  assembly  as  member  for  the 
East  Bourke  borough,  and  not  long  after- 
wards, on  24  Jan.  1876,  finding  nimself 
unable  to  support  Sir  Graham  Berry's  minis- 
try, which  was  engaged  in  a  struggle  with 
the  legislative  council  on  the  questions  of 
land  tax  and  payment  of  members,  he  re- 
sijpied  his  seat;  he  nmpathised  with  the 
spirit  which  animated  Berry,  but  disapproved 
Ins  methods  as  suhver^ve  of  parliamentary 
government. 

Higinbotham  now  remained  aloof  from 
activepoIitics,and  in  July  1880 wasappointed 
a  puisne  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Vic- 
toria. In  September  1886,  on  the  retirement 
of  Sir  William  Stawell  [q.  v.],  he  became 
chief  jnstioe  of  the  colony.  His  indepen- 
dence and  his  peculiar  view  of  the  position 
of  a  colonial  government  are  shown  by  his 
refusal  to  accept  knighthood  on  the  score 
that  rewards  foriocal  services  should  emanate 
from  a  local  source,  and  by  his  intimation 
to  the  imperial  government  that  if  he  were  ap- 
pointed tosdmmistoc  the  government  during 
the  absence  of  the  governor  he  would  cease 
to  refor  any  matters  of  local  concern  to  the 
seeretazy  d  state.  He  had  been  for  Bereml 
years  a  vice-president  of  tiie  Helboume 
BoDCrvolent  Anlum  and  jpreudent  of  the 
Aostraliaa  Health  Society.  In  1887  he  was 
appcunted  preudent  of  the  executive  com- 


mittee of  the  Melbonme  centennial  exbilu- 
tionu  and  at  such  wait  to  Adelaide  for  the 
jatMlee  exhiUti<m  and  to  Sydn^  for  the 
omtenaty  celebrations  in  January  1688.  In 
diis  same  year  he  hegm  his  second  ctmsoli- 
dation  <rf  the  laira  of  Victoria,  and  a  re- 
markably sueeessfdl  work  result^  for  which 
he  was  publicly  thanked  in  parliament  on 
16  Dee.  1890.  During  this  btter  year  he 
had  created  much  indignation  b^  subscribing 
to  the  funds  of  the  strikers  in  the  great 
general  strike.  He  died  at  his  residence  in 
South  Yarra,  Helboume,  on  81  Dec.  1892. 

The  violence  of  Higinbotham's  political 
utterances  contrasted  stran^fely  with  the 
charm  and  amiability  of  hia  private  lifo;  those 
who  condemned  his  political  views  were 
strongly  attached  to  htm  personally,  Hia 
oratorical  power  was  of  a  oigh  order,  and 
his  intellectual  attainments  placed  him  in  the 
forefront  oi  hia  contemporaries  in  Victoria. 
He  was  Independent,  and  rascal  in  his  poli- 
tical views,  broad-minded  and  unconventional 
in  private  life.  He  was  small  in  stature  bat 
strong  and  athletic,  fond  of  rowing,  and  agood 
rider. 

Higinbotham  married,  on  SO  Sept,  1864, 
fiCargaret  Foreman,  of  a  Kentish  &mily.  Be- 
sides sous  he  left  a  daughter,  Ediui,  the 
wife  of  Professor  Edward  ElUs  Morris,  hia 
biographer. 

[Morris's  Memoir  of  George  Higinbotham, 
189S;  Menneirs  Diet. of  Aostnittan  Biography; 
Yearbook  of  Australia,  1893;  Huffft  My  life 
in  tvo  Hsmisphsrea,  vol.  ii.  esp.  p.  286 ;  Rna- 
den'e  Hist,  of  Australia,  vol.  iii.]      0.  A.  H. 

HILL,  JOSEPH  SIDNEY  (1861-1894), 
missionary  bishop,  was  bom  at  Bamack,  near 
Stamford,  Northamptonshire,  on  1  Dec  1861. 
Hia  father,  Henry  Hill,  died  yoniu;  and 
Hill  was  sent  to  l^e  Orphan  Working  sdiool 
at  Haverstock  Hill,  London.  At  fourteen 
he  was  apprenticed  to  a  trade ;  but,  resolving 
to  be  a  missionary,  he  was  received  into  the 
Church  Miseionary  Society's  preparatory 
institution  at  Reading  in  1873,  ana  into  ita 
college  at  Islington  two  years  later.  In 
1876  ne  was  ordained  deacon  by  the  bishop 
of  London,  married,  and  sailed  for^the  Church 
Missionary  Societv  s  mission  at  .Lagos,  West 
Africa.  In  the  following  year  he  was  in- 
validal  home,  and  in  1876  was  appointed  to 
the  society's  New  Zealand  mission.  In  1879 
he  was  admitted  to  priest's  orders  the 
bishop  of  Waiapu,NewZealand.  Heresigned 
his  connection  with  the  Church  Misuonary 
Society  in  1683,  took  np  evai^listie  work  in 
the  colony,  and  was  fn  some  time  chaplain 
of  the  prison  at  Auckland,  New  Zeakno. 

Hill  returned  to  England  in  1890,  and 
agun  Tt^unteoed  to  go  out  to  West  Africa 
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under  the  Church  Muaionary  Society.  The 
aflhbs  <^  the  society's  mission  on  the  NiffW 
-were  in  a  pontion  of  some  compkuty.  in 
the  hope  of  solving  the  difficulties  the  arch- 
bishop a£  Canterbury  (Benson)  sent  Hill  to 
the  Niger  as  his  commissioner,  and  as  the 
designated  successor  of  Bishop  Samuel  Adjai 
Crowther  [q.  r.\  the  society  appointing  him 
director  of^uie  Niger  mission.  He  discharged 
a  delicate  task  with  skill,  and  on  his  letunt 
home  was  consecrated  bishop  in  Western 
Equatorial  Africa  on  29  June 1893.  He  left 
for  West  Africa  in  the  Norember  foUowio^, 
fell  ill  soon  after  landing  «t  Ijagos,  and  died 
there  on  6  Jan,  1896.  His  wifis,  LncOla 
Leaduiuui}  surriTed  him  but  a  few  honrs. 

[Fhiilkiier's  Itmepk  Sidney  Hill;  Stock's  His- 
toiy  of  the  Church  VMooaxy  Sodety,  vol.  iii. ; 
Sflcord,  1894,  pp.  S3,  34.1  A.  B.  B. 

HILL,  Sib  STEPHEN  JOHN  (1809- 
1801),  colonial  goTemor,  bom  on  10  June 
1809,  was  the  son  of  Major  William  Hill 
by  his  wife  Sarah.  He  entered  the  army  in 
1838,  became  lieutenant  in  18S6,  and  captain 
in  1842.  In  1849  he  commanded  an  e^edi- 
tion  which  proceeded  eighty  miles  up  the 
Oambia.  On  6  May  he  stormed  and  de- 
Btnrred  the  fortified  town  of  Bambacoo,  and 
on  uie  fnllowinff  day  attacked  and  pamally 
destroyed  the  Icnrtined  town  of  Kaennng, 
be^des  defea^tg  the  enemy  on  the  pUuns 
of  Qumena.  &  alsooommanded  a  drtatdi- 
ment  of  the  3nd  and  Srd  West  India  rai- 
ments in  a  snccesafnl  attack  by  the  British 
andFrench  naval  and  land  forces  under  Com- 
modore Fanshawe  on  the  pirates  of  the  island 
of  Basis,  Jeba  lUrer,  West  Africa.  For  this 
service  he  received  the  thanks  of  the  lords 
of  the  admiralty  and  the  brevet  rank  of 
major.    On  1  April  1851  he  was  appointed 

Sivemor  and  commander-in-chief^  of  the 
old  Coast.  *  In  1862  a  poll-tax  was  im- 
posed on  the  natives  with  the  consent  of  the 
protected  chiefs,  to  assist  in  defraying  the 
cost  administration.  A  local  force  was 
raised  for  the  d^lsnca  of  the  oolony  under 
the  dengnation  of  tiie  Gold  Coast  oovps. 
On  6  Nov.  1854  Hill  was  nonunated  lieu- 
tenant-governor of  Kerra  Lecme.  He  re- 
mained there  nntil  1869,  undertaking  two 
BoccessAil  expeditions  up  the  Great  Scoroies 
Biver  in  January  1858  and  February  1869. 
In  July  I860  lie  returned  as  govemor-in- 
diifll  xemuning  until  21  July 1862,  when  ill- 
health  compelled  him  to  return  to  Em^land, 
leaving  his  son,  Lieutenant-colonel  Wuliam 
Hill,  as  acting  governor.  His  second  term 
of  administration  was  marked  by  the  annexa- 
tion of  British  Quiah  in  April  1861  and 
Britidi  Sherboro  in  November  1861. 


On  0  Feb.  1863  he  assumed  the  office  of 
captain-general  and  govemordn-chief  of  the 
Leewaid  and  Caribbee  Islands^  whrae  he  fe- 
mained  until  1869,  when  he  was  removed  to 
Newfoundland.  Entering  on  his  duties  on 
29  Se^.  he  remuned  there  until  1876,  when 
he  retired  from  active  service. 

Hill  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  2nd 
West  India  regiment  on  21  Nov.  1854.  He 
was  nominated  C.B.  in  1860  and  K.O.M.G. 
in  1874.  He  died  in  London  at  72  Suther- 
land Avenue,  Muda  Vale,  on  20  Oet.  1891. 
He  was  twiee  married :  first,  on  80  Nov. 
1829,  to  Saiah  Ann,  daughter  of  William 
Veeey  Hmmiogs,  chief  justice  of  the  Ba- 
hamas; and,  secondly,  on  S  Axig.  18^,  to 
Louisa  Gktrdon,  daughter  of  John  Sheil 
(d.  6  March  1847),  chief  justice  of  Antigua. 
He  left  issue  by  his  first  wife. 

[Times,  27  Oct.  1891 ;  Haydn's  Book  of  Dig* 
nities;  EUis'a  Hist,  of  the  Gold  Coast,  1893, 
pp.  217-20;  Sibthorpe's  Hist  of  Sierra  Leone, 
1881,  pp.  67-8,70-2;  Otiver'iHiflt.of  Antigoa, 
ISU^,  vol.  i.  p.  dvi,  ii.  100.  iii.  819,  381; 
Provse'i  Hist,  of  Newfoundland,  188JI,  pp. 
48^00.]  E.  I.  C. 

HILLARY,  Sib  WILLIAM  (1771- 
1847),  founder  of  the  Royal  National  Life- 
boat Ins^tation,  bom  ia  1771  of  an  old 
Wensleydale  &niily,  was  the  aeoond  son 
of  lUohard  HtUazy,  third  but  eventually 
only  surviving  son  and  hnr  of  John  Hillary 
of  Birkrigg,  His  mother  was  Hannah, 
daughter  of  (George  Wynne.  His  elder 
brouker  Richard  was  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Assembly  in  Jamaicai  where  he  died 
unmarried  in  180S. 

William  Hillary  was  ^pointed  equerry 
to  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  witn  whom  he  spent 
two  years  in  Italy,  retoming  to  England  in 
1800 ;  and,  having  come  into  large  property 
both  by  marriage  and  inheritance,  he,  upon 
Uie  renewal  of  the  war  with  France  in  1803, 
raised  at  his  own  expense,  and  many  years 
commanded,  the  First  Essex  Legion  of  in- 
fantry and  cavalry,  amounting  to  1,400 
men,  the  laigest  ftnree  tlien  ofl&red  by  anj 
private  individual  for  the  defence  <a  his 
country.  In  this  cause  he  expended  over 
SOJOOOLf  and,  in  oonnderation  of  this  and 
other  services,  he  was  created  a  baronet  on 
8  Nov.  1806.  Three  years  later,  owing  to  a 
heavy  loss  of  property  in  the  West  ladies, 
Sir  Williun  Idt  Essex  and  settled  at  Fort 
Anne,  near  Douglas,  in  the  Isle  of  Bfan. 
The  la^  number  of  wrecks  that  he  wit- 
aeffied,  culminating  in  1822,  when  the 
government  cutter  Vigilance,  the  naval  brig 
Racehorse,  and  many  smaller  vessels  were 
destroyed  off  the  Isle  of  Man,  directed  his 
attention  to  the  question  of  saving  life  at 
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sea.  In  Febnu^  1838  he  isanect  'An 
Appeal  to  the  British  Nation  on  the  Hu- 
manitj  and  Folic;  of  fonninff  a  National 
Institution  for  the  Freserration  of  Lives 
and  Property  from  Shipwreck,'  whidi  he 
dedicated  to  Geo^e  IV.  The  proposal  was 
taken  up  hy  George  Hibbert  ana  by  Thomas 
Wilson,  an  inflaential  uty  member,  and  on 
4  Manui  1834  a  pnUic  meeting  was  con- 
vened at  the  Lmdon  TaTorn,  under  the 
chainnanahip  of  the  ArchloBhop  of  Canter- 
bury (Bfsnnen^ntton) ;  the  kiogf  the  n^yal 
dukes,  the  Archbishop  d  Ya^  William 
Wilberforce,  and  other  panonages  signified 
their  approTal  of  the  moremmt,  and  the 
Bo^  Naldonal  Institution  for  the  Preser- 
Tation  of  Life  from  Shijiwreck  (since  1863 
the  Royal  National  Lifeboat  Institution) 
was  founded  and  established  upon  a  perma- 
nent basis,  with  the  Earl  of  lirerpocd  as 
first  president. 

Satumin^  to  the  lale  of  Man,  Hillary 
established  in  1826  a  district  association,  of 
which  he  became  president,  and  provided 
the  four  ehief  harbours  of  the  ialaad  not 
only  with  lifoboats  but  also  with  the  appe^ 
ratna  of  H  uiby  and  l^engronae. 

Hillary  frequently  went  out  in  the  boats 
hunnlf,  and  was  instmmoital  ia  saving 
many  lives.  In  December  1827,  assisted  by 
his  son,  he  aided  in  saving  seventeen  men 
from  the  Swedish  barqne  ^ortroindet,  and 
in  the  same  year,  at  the  expense  of  six  ribs 
fractured,  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
saving  of  the  crew  of  the  St.  George.  On 
80  ^v.  1830  he  set  out  with  a  crew  of 
fourteen  volunteers  and  saved  nxty-two 

Ens  (though  he  nearly  lost  his  own  life 
ling  washed  overboard),  and  gained  the 
^  neck  Institution's  gold  medaJ.  In  1882 
he  planned  the  picturesque  tower  of  refuge 
on  St.  Mary's,  or  Oonister  rook,  in  Douglas 
Bay,  He  estaUiahed  a  sdlon^  home  at 
Douglas,  and  was  a  stionr  advocate  Of  the 
government  building  a  nreakwater  and 
making  a  harbour  of  reAige  in  Douglas  Bay. 
His  lut  public  act  was  to  preside  at  a 
meeting  held  at  Douglas  to  memorialise  the 
government  on  thia  subjeot  in  March  1846, 
when  he  had  to  be  cairi&d  from  his  residence 
at  Fort  Anne  to  the  court  house  in  a  chair. 
Enfeebled  in  body,  but  full  of  mental 
vigour  and  public  spirit  to  the  last,  he  died 
at  Woodville,  near  Dougl^r  on  6  Jan.  1847, 
and  was  buried  in  vovgla*  ehurchyard, 
'  followed  to  the  grave  by  crowds  who  had 
witnessed  his  heroism  and  self<devotiott  in 
saving  the  lifo  of  the  shipwrecked  mariner.' 
He  married,  first,  on  31  Feb.  1800,  Elisabeth 
INsney,  daughter  and  coheir  of  Lewis  Dimey 
Fyidie  of  Danbniy  naoe,  Essex ;  secondly, 


on  30  Aug.  1818,  Emma,  daughter  of  Patrick 
Tobin  of  Kirkbradden  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 
3y  bis  first  wife  he  had  twin  children,  bom 
19  Nov.  1600 :  Augustus  William,  who  suc- 
ceeded as  second  baronet  and  died  in  1864, 
when  the  baronetcy  became  extinct;  and 
Elizabeth  Mary,  who  married  in  1818  Chris- 
topher Riohara  of  Blackmore  Priory,  Essex. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  the  institution 
which  he  had  been  instrumental  in  founding 
owned  tome  twen^  lifoboats  and  an  annual 
income  of  S60J.  Its  prosperity  languished 
for  some  years,  but  it  was  revived  and 
thorou^y  reorganised  in  1849,  and  possesses 
now  three  hundred  boats  with  a  revenue  of 
over  60,000/. 

Hillary  published  aeveral  pamphlets,  em- 
bodying ideas  and  schemea  for  the  public 
benefit:  1.  'Suggestions  for  the  Improve- 
ment and  Embellishment  of  the  Metropolis/ 
1834.  2.  '  A  Sketch  of  Ireland  in  1824 : 
the  Sources  of  her  Evils  and  their  Remedies 
su^ested,'  1836.  8.  '  Suggestions  for  the 
0(»upation  of  the  Holy  Land  by  the  Knights 
of  St  John  of  Jerusalem,'  1841.  4.  'The 
Natimal  Importanoe  of  a  great  Oentral 
Harbour  of  Belbge  tat  the  Irish  Sea  at 
Douglas,'  18^  (a  rifodmento  of  a  tract 
wkioh  originally  appesied  at  Douglas  in 
1836).  Alloft£ese.asireIlaBtheUfoboat 
'  Appeal,'  went  thnngh  aeveral  edititms. 

[Debrett's  Banuetage,  \666 ;  Lodgs'a  Genea- 
logy of  the  Peerage  sad  Baronetan,  1869. 
p,  716  :  Oent.  Hag.  1847,  i  42S ;  The  Idfebo^ 
or  Journal  of  the  NsttODal  Shipwreck  Institu- 
tion, July  I8S3;  Times,  5  March  182fi;  Book 
of  the  Life-Boat,  1S94,  i.  160;  Mandeirs 
Storiee  of  the  Life-Boat,  p.  15 ;  Gattie's  Ke- 
morials  of  tlie  Goodwin  Sands,  1890,  p.  220; 
Harrison's  KbUotheea  Uonenais,  1876. 1S3, 1S7. 
147,  140,  168,  164;  Hillary's  Pamphlrts  in 
British  Hnsanmlibraiy.]  1.  8. 

HINOHLIFF,  THOMAS  -WOODBINE 

S83&-1883),  president  of  the  Alpine  Club, 
e  eldest  son  Chamberlain  ICnchliff  of 
Lee,  Kent,  and  his  wife,  Sarah  Parish,  sister 
of  Sir  Woodbine  Parish  {q.  v.],  was  bom  on 
6  Dec.  1826  at  26  Park  Street,  Southward 
Hinchlifi;  after  attending  the  grammar  school 
at  West  Ham  and  the  Blackheath  proprie- 
tary school,  went  to  Trinity  CoUege,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  graduated  as  B.A.  in  1849, 
and  M.A,  in  1862.  In  this  interval  the 
record  in  the  'Graduati  Cantabrigienses ' 
shows  that  the  spelling  of  the  family  name 
had  been  changed  from  HinchlilTeto  Hinch- 
Uff.  He  was  admitted  a  student  at  Lin- 
coln's Inm  on  24  April  1849;  was  called  to  the 
bar,  and  had  chamben  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  but 
dU  not  nnotise. 
Hineoliff  did  much  to  bring  mountain 
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climbing  into  rogue.  Aftez  spending  the 
aummers  of  1864,  1866,  and  1866  in  the 
Alps,  he  published  a  most  attractivo  book, 
'Summer  Mtmths  among  Uie  Aljoa,'  Next 
year  he  took  an  active  put  in  the  foundation 
of  the  Alpine  Club,  of  which  he  wea  the 
first  honorarr  secretary,  and  president  from 
1874  to  1877.  After  1862,  when  he  lost 
part  of  his  fight  hand  through  a  gun  acci- 
dent, he  woe  ^vented  from  unuertakiug 
difficult  excursions,  but  he  did  not  abandon 
the  Alps,  for  he  was  a  lover  of  their  flowers 
and  BOenery,  and  be  occasionally  under- 
took more  distant  journeys,  visiting  South 
America  more  than  once,  and  making  a  tour 
of  the  world.  These  were  described  in 
< South  American  Sketches'  (1868)  and 
'  Over  the  Sea  and  Far  Away '  (1876),  which 
showed  the  same  freelmess  and  desoriptive 
power  as  his  earlier  work.  He  was  also  a 
contributor  to  the  Alpine  OlnVa  'Peaks, 
Passes, and Glaeien,' the  'Alpine  Journal,' 
and  periodical  literature.  While  on  hia  way 
to  ue  Italian  lakes  he  died,  after  a  few 
hoan*  illnesB,  at  Aix-les-Buns,  on  8  May 
1883,  and  was  buried  there.  A  memortu 
obelisk  bearing  a  bronre  medallion  (a  copy 
of  which  is  in  the  rooms  of  the  Alpine  Club) 
was  erected  by  his  ftiends  cm  the  flanks  of 
the  Qoram  Grat,  near  the  lUAlalp  hotel. 

[OUtaaiy  notice,  Alpine  Joamal,  z!.  90,  69, 
407t  486;  information  from  Hts.  Hinchliff 
(rister-in-Iav).]  T,  Qt.  B. 

HINOKS,  THOlfAS  ^818-1899),  soo- 
Imriat,  btm  at  Exeter  on  16  July  1618,  was 
the  son  of  WUHam  Hincks  (1794-1871), 
mofesBor  of  natural  Iiiatory  1^  UniTsrrity 
Collwe,  Toronto,  and  the  grandson  of  Tlbomaa 
Dix  Hincks  t.^  Edward  Hincks  [q.  v.] 
and  Sir  Francis  Hincks  [q-v.]  were  hia  uncles. 
He  waa  educated  at  Manchester  New  College, 
York,  and  graduated  BA.  at  London  Uni- 
versity in  l&iO.  After  holding  various  mini- 
sterial poets  from  1889,  he  became  minister 
of  the  Mill  flill  Unitarian  Ch^  at  Leeds 
in  1866,  resigning  this  chai^  in  1869  on 
account  of  the  failure  of  his  voioe.  He  after- 
wards lived  at  Taunton,  and  snbseqnently 
for  many  years  at  Clifton. 

From  an  early  age  Hincks  was  a  student 
of  loology.  He  attended  the  seventh  meet- 
ing of  the  British  Aasodation  at  Liverpool  in 
1^.  He  at  first  devoted  himself  to  the 
stndy  of  hydrosoa,  and  in  1668  published 
•  A  Historyof  tin  BritishHydroidZoophytes' 
(Lond(m,  3  vols.  8vo),  which  atonce  oecame 
a  standard  teeatise.  He  then  directed  almost 
all  his  attention  to  the  polyioa.  He  paid 
special  regard  to  the  seleeti<Hi  of  characters 
by  whiefa  to  discriminate  genera  andftmiliea 
Tou  Xiiu—nr, 


In  1880  he  issued  his  '  History  of  the  British 
Marine  Folyzoa*  (London,  2  vols,  8vo),  the 
best  general  monograph  on  marine  polyzoa 
in  any  language.  Himsks's  mont^rapha 
wne  the  ripe  reeults  of  independent  and 
aeenrate  obsOTatitm  ranging  over  the  wlude 
area  of  the  sabject  treMed,  Most  (rf  his 
papers  appeared  in  the  *  Annab  and  Msga- 
zine  of  Natnral  History'  between  1861  and 
1898. 

Hincks  waa  the  friend  of  George  James 
Allman  [q,  v.  Suppl.],  whoae  work  waa  so 
closely  analogous  to  bis  own,  of  George  Busk 
[q .  y.  Suppl.1  and  of  Professor  Fredrik  Adam 
Smitt,  wnolbas  published  iinportant  works 
on  the  polyzoa  in  Swedish.  He  waa  elected 
a  fellow  of  the  Boyal  Society  on  6  June 
1873.  He  died  at  Clifton  on  26  Jan.  1609. 
He  married  Elixabrth,  daughter  of  Jolm 
Allan  of  Warrington.  His  wife  and  two 
daughters  survivM  him. 

[Nature,  16  Fab.  1899;  Yearbook  of  the 
Boyal  Society,  1900.  pp.  191-4.]      S.  L  0. 

HIND,  JOHN  RUSSELL  (1828-1896), 
astronomer,  waa  bom  on  13  May  1628  at 
Nottingham,  where  bis  &ther,  John  Hind, 
who  was  one  of  the  first  to  introduce  a 
Jacqoemard  loom  into  Nottingham,  owned 
a  lace  factory.  At  the  age  of  twelve  be 
began  to  observe  the  heavens,  and  became 
at  sixteen  a  regular  contributor  on  astro- 
nomical sulgects  to  the '  Nottingham  Jour- 
nal,' publishing  besides,  in  an  '  Atnuwpherio 
Almanac,'  weather  predictions  for  18w  and 
1840,  In  the  latter  year  he  was  sent  to 
London  as  assistant  to  Cupmael,  a  civil 
engineer,  but  quickly  obtai^d  a  post  in 
the  magnetic  and  meteoroh^ical  depart- 
ment of  the  Boyal  Observatory,  Greenwich. 
He  took  part  in  the  first  ohronometrio  de- 
termination of  the  longitude  of  Valencia  in 
1843,  and  accepted,  in  1844,  the  charge  of 
the  observatory  founded  by  George  Bishop 
[q,  V,}  in  the  Regent's  Park  There,  in  the 
course  of  nine  years,  he  discoverad  ten 
asteroids,  two  uometa,  a  remarkable  voriabla 
nebula  in  Taurus  (^Monthlj/  Noticea,  xxiv. 
66),  and  several  variable  stars,  includiiig  the 
temporary  aimarition  oH  May  1848.  Accom- 
panying WtUiam  Rutter  Sawea  [q.  v.]  to 
Sweden  for  the  total  eclipse  of  28  July  1861, 
he  made  some  interesting  observations  on 
the  '  roso^oured  flames  (Jfemou-s  Boy^ 
AMtron,  Soeiei^,  xxi.  83),  and  in  1663  suc- 
ceeded William  Samuel  Stratford  [q.  v.}  as 
superintendent  <A  the  '  Nautical  Almanac.' 
He  retained,  however,  the  general  direction 
of  Bishop's  observatory,  and  transferred 
his  residence  to  Twickenham  on  its  removal 
thither  in  1861.  In  1891  hewititdrewfrom 
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the '  Nautical  Almanac '  office  nitdor  the  pio- 
vidons  of  the  superannuation  scheme,  and 
died  at  TwickenSam  on  23  Dec.  1896  of 
heart  disease,  the  premonitory  s^m^toms  of 
whick  had  early  impeded  his  activities.  His 
grave  is  in  Twickenham  churchyard.  He 
married  in  1846,  and  had  six  children. 

Hind  joined  the  Royal  Astronomical  So- 
ciety on  IS  Dec.  1844,  acted  as  its  foreign 
secretary  1847-67,  and  as  president  1880- 
1881.  Inl847  andlSSlreBpectivelyhewas 
chosen  a  corresponding  member  of  the 
Soci£t6  Philomatnique  and  of  the  AcadSmie 
des  Sciences  of  Paris ;  he  waa  a  fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society  twth  of  London  and  of 
Edinburgh,  being  elected  to  the  fonner  on 
4  Jnne  1868 ;  the  unireraity  of  Glasgow  con- 
ferred upon  him  an  honorary  degree  of  LIi.D. 
in  1883,  and  the  academies  of  St,  Petersburg 
and  of^  Lund  inscribed  him  among  their 
associates.  He  was  thrice  the  recipient  of 
the  Lalande  prise,  and  gold  medals  were  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society  m  1863  (besides  an  equivalent  testi- 
monial in  1848)',  by  the  Royal  Society,i  and 
by  the  King  of  Denmarli  for  his  detection  of 
the  first  comet  of  1847 ;  and  his  profile 
figured  on  the  obverse  of  a  medal  struck  by 
the  French  Institute  in  1869  to  commemo- 
rate the  discovery  of  the  hundredth  asteroid. 
The  bestowal  of  100^  from  the  Royal  Bounty 
Fond  in  1851,  and  of  a  dTil  list  pension  of 
200/.  a  year  in  1862,  more  substanluaUy  »• 
warded  nis  servicea  to  science. 

He  wrote:  1.  'The  Solar  System,' London, 
1862.  3.  '  An  Introduction  to  Astronomy, 
to  which  is  added  an  Astronomical  Voeabu- 
lary,'pnblisbed  in  Bohn's '  Standud  Library ' 
in  1862,  and  in  several  subsequent  editions. 
3.  'The  Comets:  a  Descriptive  Treatise. 
With  a  Table  of  all  the  Calculated  Orbits,' 
London,  1863;  translated  into  Oennan  by 
J,  H.  MAdler  in  1864.  4.  'The  Hlustrated 
London  Astronomv,'  1863.  The  great  comet 
of  1666,  of  which  he  predicted  the  return  in 
two  pamphlets,  first  uir  the  year  1848,  then, 
perturbations  being  allowed  for,  about  1868, 
failed  to  verify  either  forecast,  He^  how- 
ever, snoeeasfiuly  tnced  the  apparitions  of 
Halloy*s  comet  Mok  to  11  b^.,  was  a  diligent 
student  of  Chinese  oometa^  annals,  and 
computed  the  orUts  of  forty-three  comets, 
as  well  as  of  many  asteroids  and  binary  stars. 
Numerous  communications  from  him  were 
included  in  scientific  collections,  notably  in 
the  '  Monthly  Notices '  and  the  '  Astrono- 
mische  Nachrichten,'  and  his  letters  to  the 
'Times'  on  astronomical  occurrences  ap- 
peared at  intervals  during  forty  years. 
The  results  of  a  comparison  snpemsed  by 
him  of  BuxcUuudt's  and  Hansen's  Lunar 


Tables,  1847-66,  formed  an  appendix  to  the 
'  Monthly  Notices '  for  1890,  toI.  L 

[Monthly  Notiees  Boyal  Astronomical  Society, 
Ivi.  200 ;  Observatory,  six.  66,  89 ;  Times,  24 
Dec.  189fi;  Knowledge,  xix.  63;  Katore,  liii. 
201 ;  Grant's  History  of  Astronomj,  p.  290 ; 
Gierke's  Hist,  of  Astronomy  daring  the  Nine- 
teenth Century;  Wolfs Oeschichteder Asttooo- 
mie ;  Andri  et  Angot's  Ii'AstroDomie  Pratique, 
i.  9S ;  Addison's  Roll  of  Glasgow  Graduates,  p. 
267 ;  Men  of  the  Hme,  1896;  Bqyal  Soriet^ 
Catalogoe  of  Sdentifle  Faperr]        A  H.O. 

HINB,  HENRY  GEORGE  (1811-1895), 
landscape-painter,  bom  at  Brighton,  Sussex, 
on  16  Aag.  1811,  was  the  youngest  son 
<rf  "William  Hine,  a  naUve  <n  Hampshire, 
by  his  msiriage  with  Maiy  Boffey.  Hia 
father  was  at  one  time  coachman  to  Mrs. 
Thrale,  and  afterwards  a  coachmaster  at 
Brighton.  The  boy  had  no  regular  training 
in  art,  but  taught  himself  to  draw  and  paint 
from  nature,  and  was  encouraged  by  the 
vicar  of  a  neighbouring  Sussex  Tillage,  who 
had  a  collection  of  vrater-colours  by  Copley 
Fielding,  and  taught  Hine  to  appreciate  the 
beauties  of  the  South  Downs.  He  painted 
for  some  years  in  Sussex,  acquiring  some 
local  reputation  by  sea-pieces  and  scenes  on 
the  coast  near  Brig^t^,  till  he  went  to 
London  and  was  apprenticed  as  a  draughts- 
man to  the  engraver  Henry  Meyer  [q.  v.] 
On  leaving  Hjeyer  he  went  to  Rouen,  where 
he  spent  about  two  years.  He  returned,  first 
to  Brighton,  then  to  London,  where  he  be- 
came a  professional  wood  engraver,  and  in 
1841  extended  his  practice  to  drawing  on 
the  wood  for  illustrated  journals.  Ebeneser 
Landells  [q.  v.],  who  was  then  projecting  the 
publicatimi  of  a  landscape  periodical  called 
'  The  Cosmcmuna,'  sent  Hine  to  make  a  draw- 
ing of  the  jKHTt  of  London  on  the  block.  A 
little  comic  sketch  of  a  dustman  and  his 
dog,  which  he  drew  on  the  mu-gin  of  the 
blodi,  caught  Landells's  eve,  and  the  latter 
engaged  Hine  as  a  contributor  to  '  Punch,' 
the  first  number  of  which  had  been  pub^- 
lished  on  17  July  1841.  Hine's  first  contri- 
bution appeared  in  September,  and  he  con- 
tinued to  work  for  '  Punch'  till  1844.  He 
and  William  Newman  were  the  chief  of  the 
legalar  artosta  on  the  staff  before  Xjeedi 
took  the  lead.  Hine  oontribated  little  black 
oomio  stetches,  called  'hlaokiesi'  and  oai^ 
toons  (eig^t  in  all)  to  volumes  iii-v.  He 
also  illustrated  the  first '  Punch's  Almanac.' 
His  most  remarkable  contribution,  howevert 
was  the  sheet  of  'Anti-Graham  Wafers,'  an 
attack  upon  the  home  secretary,  Sir  James 
Robert  Graham  [q.  v.],  who  caused  certain 
private  corresponaenoe  to  be  opened,  in  1844. 
At  the  end  of  that  year  Hine  withdrew  from 
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the  itaff  of  'Punch'  and  contributed  to 
several  short-lived  riTal  publioations,  auoh  as 
'Puck/  'The  Great  Qun/  'Joe  MiUer  the 
Younger/  and  'The  Man  in  the  Moon/  as 
well  as  to  the  'lUusfarated  London  News.' 
After  a  time  he  became  heartily  weary  of 
comic  diauffhtsmaasfaip  and  pn^essional  pun- 
making}  and  deroted  liimself  onoe  more  to 
landscape  paintinj^f.  As  earW  as  1830,  while 
still  living  at  Brighton,  he  nad  contributed 
to  Liuidon  exhibitions,  and  had  sent  six  pic- 
tures to  the  Royal  Academy  and  twelve  to 
the  Sufiblk  Street  Gallery  between  that  year 
and  1851.  In  1866  he  had  three  water- 
coloQTfl  at  Suffolk  Street,  and  in  1869  an  oil- 
painting,  '  Smngglars  waiting  for  a  Lugger/ 
attracted  some  attention  at  the  Academy. 
In  1863  Hine  was  elected  an  associate  of  the 
Institute  of  Painters  in  Water-colours,  and 
exhibited  'St.  Paul's  from  Fleet  Street.' 
He  was  eleoted  a  full  member  in  1864,  and 
exhibited  in  the  following  year  two  Dorset- 
shire BuUectB,  'Dudstone  Head'  and  'Nine 
Barrow  Down.'  iVom  that  time  onwuds  he 
was  a  r^ular  oontribntor  to  the  ezbtbitionB 
at  the  Institute  (since  1684  Royal  Institute) 
of  Painters  in  Water^loura,  of  which  he 
was  the  nefr^msident  from  1888  to  1806. 
Some  of  hifl  more  important  pictures  were ; 
'  Lewes  from  the  Town  Mill/  '  On  the  Downs 
near  Lewee/  '  Swauage  Bay/ '  Cliffs  at  Cuck- 
mere/  'In  Cowdray  Park/  'Haymaking/ 
'  Oorfe  Oastle/  '  Moonlig^it,  Shoreham/  and 
'flttleworth  Common.'  Some  of  these  were 
sent  in  1878  to  the  Paris  Exhibition. 

After  bis  marriage  in  1840,  Hine  spent 
moet  of  his  life  in  London  or  the  northern 
auburfaa;  be  reuded  at  Higfagate  from  1866 
to  1868,  and  at  Hamutead  from  1868  to  the 
time  of  his  death.  He  painted  piotnzee  of 
Ltmdon,  but  hie  favourite  eoettery  waa  always 
that  of  Sussex,  in  which  he  had  bem  bom 
and  bred.  He  continue  to  paint  tiie  downs 
and  the  south  coast  with  fresh  charm  and 
unabated  force,  erai  after  he  had  passed  his 
eightieth  year,  and  several  of  his  water^ 
coioun  were  exhibited  at  the  institute  in  the 
year  of  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Bob»> 
lyn  Hill,  Hampstead,  on  16  March  1895. 
In  1840  he  mamed  Mary  Ann,  daughter  of 
John  Egerton,  a  coach-master.  His  style 
was  founded  especially  on  that  of  Copley 
Fielding.  He  rendered  with  great  succesa 
the  wiae  spaces  and  sweeping  curves  of  the 
downs,  generally  in  rammer  or  earl^  autumn 
weather,  in  glowii^  sunlight  ex  with  sunset 
uid  twilight  eflbcts.  He  painted  most  tn- 
quently  cm  the  downa  at  the  back  of 
Brighton,  and  luar  Lewes  and  Eaatboume, 
or  along  the  ooast  from  Bottingdean  to 
Ouckmem  Haven.  His  pictnrea  lold  well, 


and  enabled  him  to  support  a  familv  of  ten 
daughters  and  four  sons.  Two  of  his  earn 
have  inherited  his  talent  for  art,  Mr.  Han^ 
Hine  being  a  well-known  member  of  the  Insti* 
tute,whileMr,  William  Egerton  Hine  became 
art  master  at  Harrow  School. 

[Ua^axine  of  Art,  1898,  p.  87.  article  by 
Frod«nck  Wednune,  with  portrait  and  iUastra^ 
ticos;  Athencam,  28  Maroh  1895;  Blade  and 
White,  33  March  1895,  with  p(»trut ;  Jonnal 
of  DecOTatire  Art,  May  189fi,  irith  portrait; 
Spielmano'i  History  of  Punch,  pp.  414-17 ;  Mrs. 
M,  E.  King's  Bound  about  a  Brighton  Coach 
Office,  1896;  Oraves's  Diet,  of  Artiats ;  prirate 
information.]  0.  D. 

HIBST,  THOMAS  ARCHER  (1830- 
1892),  mathematician,  bom  at  Heckmond- 
wike  in  Yorkshire  on  22  April  1830,  was 
the  youngest  son  of  Thomas  Hirst  (d.  1842% 
a  woolst^ler,  by  his  wife,  a  daughter  of 
John  Oates,  a  blai^Bt  manuftAnirar  oi 
Heekmondwike.  About  1886  his  fother  r»-  • 
tired  from  business  and  removed  to  Fieldp 
head  near  Wakefield.  In  1840  Thraua  ei^ 
tered  the  West  Riding  proprietary  vAmA 
at  Wdcefield,  and  in  1846  waa  articled  to 
Richard  Carter,  a  land  agent  and  turveyw 
at  Halifax.  At  Carter's  iMoe  he  met  John 
Tyndall  [q,  v.],  who  was  then  Carter's  prin- 
cipal assistant.  Tyndall  became  his  lifelong 
friend,  and  exeroised  a  deep  influence  on  hia 
scientific  studies.  In  1849  Hirst  followed 
IVndall  to  Marburg  to  stud^  math^atios, 
phyaics,  and  chemistry.  After  three  years 
at  that  university  he  obtained  the  degree  of 
PLD.  Subsequently,  after  spending  a  abort 
time  at  Qottingen,  where  he  made  the  ao- 
qwuntanee  of  Oarl  Iriedridi  Gauss,  and 
woAed  at  magnetism  under  Wilhelm  Eduard 
Weber,  he  want  to  Bariin,  and  in  theeessioi 
of  186S-8  attended  lectures  hy  Peter  Ghutav 
Lejeune  Diriohlet,  Jakob  Steiner,  and  Fer- 
dinand Jiw^imstal.  His  intercourse  witii 
Steiner  did  much  to  determine  the  ultimate 
bent  of  hia  mathematical  inveetigations. 

In 1863  Hirst  succeeded  Tyndall  at  Queen- 
wood  College  in  Hampshire  as  lecturer  ia 
mathematics  and  natural  philosophy.  He 
married  in  1864,  and  resigned  his  post  on 
account  of  his  wife's  ill-health  in  1866.  He 
spent  the  winter  of  1857-8  at  Paris,  attend- 
ing lectures  by  Michel  Cbasles  and  Gabriel 
Luu6,  and  passed  the  following  winter  at 
Roma.  While  travelling  in  Iteiy  he  made 
the  acquaintance  <ii  Lnigt  Creniona,  with 
whom  oe  became  intimate.  Betnnung  to 
England  in  1860  he  was  appointed  niraw- 
matical  masterof  (Jnivenity  College  School. 
The  experience  inedueational  methods  which 
he  gained  &an,  and  his  experiments  on 
teaiming  geooutiy  apiit  from  Euclid,  led 
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him  to  jmn  the  AssotuBtion  £nr  the  Improve- 
nmit  en  Qeometrical  Teaching  on  its  forma- 
tion in  1871,  and  for  die  first  aeren  yean 
of  its  existence  he  filled  the  office  of  presi- 
dent. 

On  6  June  1861  Hirst  was  elected  a  fellow 
of  the  Koyal  Society,  and  in  1866  of  the 
Boyal  Astronomical  Soeietj.  In  1866  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  physics  at  Uni- 
Teieity  College.  On  the  resignation  of 
Augustus  De  Morgan  [q.  t.}  in  1866,  he 
succeeded  to  the  professorship  of  pure  mathe- 
matics ;  this  chair  he  resigned  in  1870  to 
hecome  assistaat  registrar  in  the  umversity 
of  London,  giving  up  at  the  same  time  the 
general  secretaryship  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation which  he  had  held  for  four  rears. 
On  the  eatahlishment  of  the  Boyal  Naval 
College  at  Greenwich  in  1878  he  was  ap- 
pointed dtMctor  of  nanl  studies^  and  he 
oontinued  to  dischai^  the  duUee  of  that 
office  for  ten  years. 

Most  of  Hirst's  earlier  papers  are  devoted 
to  researches  in  mathematical  physics,  but 
from  1861  he  turned  his  chief  attention  to 
pure  geometrr.  He  took  a  prominent  part 
in  the  foundation  of  the  Ijondon  Mathe- 
matical Society  in  1865,  served  as  its  presi- 
dent from  1872  to  1874,  and  was  a  member  of 
its  council  from  1864  to  188S.  Hispapers  on 
pure  geometry  were  la^I^  contriouted  to 
the  proceedings  of  this  society.  The  work 
with  which  his  name  will  be  most  definitely 
assowited  is  contuned  in  hia  papers  on  the 
correlation  of  planes  and  the  correlation  of 

SBoe  of  three  dimmsicms.  A  few  properties 
correlatiTe  planet  were  proved  by  Ohasles 
in  his  '  Traitft  de  GKom^tme  Snp6rieare ' 
(Purit,  1853),  but  Hirst  first  oonatnicted  the 
theory  of  the  correlation  of  planes  and  de- 
veloped it  to  a  great  degree  of  perfection. 
The  extension  of  the  theory  of  correlation  to 
space  of  three  dimensions  was  adverted  to 
by  Ohaales  in  his  '  Aperf  u  Historique  sur 
rOrigine  et  le  D6veloppement  des  M6thodee 
de  la  G6ometrie '  (Brussels,  1837) ;  but  the 
full  extension  was  carried  out  by  Hirst,  whose 
investigations,  together  with  those  of  Rudolf 
Sturm,  Cremona,  and  others,  have  resulted  in 
sahstential  additions  to  the  theory  of  pure 
mnnebry.  In  1882  Hirst  was  elected  a 
jUlow  (H  the  university  of  London,  and  in 
1888  he  received  a  royal  medal  fbr  his  re- 
eearchee  from  the  Baytl  Society.  Jn  the 
same  year  ill-health  compelled  him  to  re^gn 
his  post  at  Greenwich.  Hereceiveda  pension 
ftndsubsequently lived  in  retirement,  spend- 
ing most  of  bis  winters  abroad.  He  died  in 
London  on  16  Feb.  1892  at  7  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Mansions.  He  married  in  1854 
Anna  (d.  1667),  yonngest  daughter  of  Samuel 


Martin  of  Longhome,  eo.  Down,  and  sister 
of  John  Martm  (1812-1875)  [q.  ▼.],  the 
bish  Datiomi,1ist.  He  was  an  htmonrr 
member  of  the  (Junbzi^  Fhihwophiou 
Sodety  and  of  several  lorugn  soientifle 
institutions. 

Besides  contributing  papers  to  the  '  Vto- 
ceedings '  of  the  London  Mathematical  So- 
ciety, Hirst  also  wrote  several  of  importance 
for  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions  *  of  the 
Royal  Society.  He  edited  'The  Mechani- 
cal Theory  of  Heat '  (London,  1867,  8to), 
translated  from  the  German  of  Rudolf  Julius 
Emmanuel  Clausius;  wrote  a  preface  to 
Richard  P,  Wright's  *  Elements  of  Phme 
Geometry '  (London,  1868, 12mo) ;  and  con- 
tributed a  paper  *  On  the  Complexes  gene- 
rated by  two  Correlative  Planes*  to  the 
ooUeetimi  of  mathematioal  p^ets  edited  by 
Cremona, '  In  Memcoiam  D.  (jhelini,'  Mihui, 
1881,  8vo. 

[Proc.  of  the  Boyal  60c.  1802-8,  vol.  lii.  pp. 
xii-^viii ;  Monthly  Notices  of  the  Boyal  Astion. 
Soc.  1898,  liiL  218-19;  Biognpfa.  1881,  vi. 
252-6;  Men  and  WoDWD  of  the  Tims,  1891.1 

K  I.  C. 

HITOHCOCK;  ROBERT  (^  1680- 
1591),militaiywnter,came  of  afomily  which 

E)sseBsed  lands  at  Astwood  and  Hardmead, 
uckinghamshire,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII 
(CW.  Ing.  post  Mortem,  Henry  VII,  i.  355; 
cf.  LznoouB,  Btiekmahiuruhire,  m.  807, 367, 
566),  He  described  himself  as  'gentleman 
of  Oaverfield '  in  that  oonntv,  and  in  March 
1672-8  Us  title  to  some  lands  in  that  pariah 
was  tried  before  the  court  of  Star  Chamber 
(./4o/«P.C.,  1671-5,  p.  86).  Little  is  known 
is  his  life  beyond  what  can  be  gathered  from 
his  books ;  he  refers  to  '  the  akonae  of  a 
soldioure  that  hath  trailed  the  pike,'  and  on 
29  April  1686  he  was  commissioned  to  raise  a 
hundred  and  fifty  volunteers  in  Buckingham- 
shire for  service  in  the  Low  (Countries  (»&. 
1686-7,  p.  60).  He  apologises  for  his  lack  of 
literary  style,  and  admits  that  others  write 
with  'plMsanter  wordea  and  sugred  stile 
then  I '  (A  I\)Uti^  Piatt,  pref.) ;  but  he  was 
familiar  with  the  courtiers  and  politicians  of 
the  day.  When  urging  his  scheme  for  de- 
velc^ing  the  fisheries  he  relates  that  he  enter- 
tuned  at  dinner,  a  few  days  before  parliament 
was  prorogued  in  1576,  nearly  aU  the  bui^ 
gesses  for  the  aeapmt  towns,  and  submitted 
his  plan  to  them.  He  also  gave  cofnee  to  the 
quera,  to  Leicester,  and  other  members  of 
thecouDoil.  Thomae[Mgge8[q.v.]int»>dneed 
the  snlgect  in  parliament,  hut  an  early  proro- 
gation stopped  its  further  progress. 

Hitchcodi's  earliest  wonc  appears  to  have 
been  *  A  Discourse  of  Martial  AfToirs  touch- 
ing the  Safi^oard  of  the  Realm,  and  repul- 
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Bing  of  the  Enemy,  if  any  attempt  of  Inra- 
uon  be  made/  which  he  wrote  in  1571  and 
•afamitted  to  Elizabeth  on  1  Sept.  168a 
It  is  extant  in  Laned,  BIS.  aix,  art.  8,  with 
'Anothw  DisconrBe  by  the  same  Fttrsoii, 
concerning  the  Overthrow  of  the  Enemies  at 
their  own  Doors.'  A  aimilar  treatiae  is 
*  Captain  Hitchcock's  Petition  and  Proposal 
to  the  Queen  for  stationing  some  Ships  of 
War  in  the  Channel  to  annoy  Forugn  Ene- 
mies and  protect  Friends/  extant  in  Lans- 
downe  MS.  cxiii.  10.  A  fourth  tract  by 
Hitdicock  is  among  Foze's  HSS.  {Latud. 
MS.  ccelzxxix.),  entitled  '  A  Discourse  for 
Defence  sffainst  the  threatened  Invasion  of 
the  Holy  League '  (cf.  Stbtpb,  Annabf  u. 
ii.  S68~-70).  None  of  these  appear  to  have 
been  printed,  but  on  New  Vear  s  day  1580-1 
HitchcockpubUshed  his  scheme  for  deveU^p- 
ing  the  Newfbundland  herring  fisheries^ 
wUih  the  title  *A  Politique  PUtt  for  the 
Honour  oUbs  Prince,  the  greate  profite  of 
the  Publique  State,  reliefe  of  the  Poors, 
presemtton  of  the  lUch,  reformation  of 
Koges  and  Idle  Persons,  and  the  wealths  of 
thousands  that  knowes  not  howe  to  Uve ' 
(London,  Ihon  Eyngston,  1  Jan.  1&80) ;  pre- 
nzed  are  verses  by  the  author's  broUter 
Francis.  Hitchcock  s  book  was  commended 
bv  Thomas  Mun  [q.v.]  in  his  '  England's 
Ireasure  by  Forraign  Tnide '  (cap.  xix.),  and 
Tobias  Gentleman  [q,  t.  Suppl.]  and  John 
Keymer  [q.  v.  SttppL]  wrote  books  develop- 
ing Hitcncod[*8  argument.  This  was  fol- 
lowed in  1690  by  *  The  Quintessence  of 
Witj  being  a  corrant  comfort  of  conc^tes, 
maximes,  and  politicks  devises,  selected 
and  gathered  together  by  EVaneiseo  Sui- 
soriiio  .  .  .  translated  oat  €/£  the  Italian 
tang  .  .  . '  (London,  Edward  Allde,  S8  Oct. 
1600;  dediMtedtoBobert Cecil, afterwards 
earl  m  Salisbury).  Hitchcock  brought  'a 
second  part '  of  Sansovino's  waA  from  the 
Netherlands  in  1686,  which  he  promised  to 
teaoslate  and  publish,  but  does  not  seem  to 
have  done  so.  His  lost  work  was '  The  Arte 
of  Warre;  being  the  onely  rare  booke  of 
Myllitarie  Profession :  drawn  out  of  all  our 
late  and  fomune  services,  by  William  Qarrard, 
gentleman,  who  served  the  King  of  Spain  in 
all  his  Warres  fourteen  yeares,  and  died 
A.s,  1687  .  .  .  corrected  and  finished  by 
Captain  Hitchcock,  anno  1691 '  (London, 
1601,  4to;  dedicated  to  Hobert  Devereux, 
earl  of  Essex)}  to  it  Hitchcock  appended 
'A  generall  Proportion  and  cxdet  of  Fn>- 
viutm  for  a  Yeere  ...  to  vietaall  a  Qarri- 
son  of  one  thonsaaid  SonUioara.' 

[Hlteheock's  works  in  Brit.  Uus.  Library; 
Codtltft  Bibtiogr.  of  Uilitaiy  Histozy,  1900; 
aathoritias  eitsd.]  A.  F,  P. 


HODDESDON,  Sib  OHBISTOPHER 
(1584-1611),  master  of  the  Heichants  Ad- 
TOUtuxBrs*  Company,  bom  in  1684  {Oal, 
State  jPapen,  Dom.  1601-^  p.  166),  was 
son  oi  Simon  Hoddesdon  of  Hoddesdon  and 
Edgeworth,  Hertfordshire,  by  his  wife  Jane, 
dau^ter  of  John  Etheridge  of  Edgeworth. 
In  a  letter  written  to  Sir  Bobert  Cecil  in 
1602,  Hoddesdon  states  that  in  1644,  when 
be  was  only  ten  yean  old,  he  '  came  from 
Dantiig  by  Isnd  through  all  the  marine  towns 
except  Stade  and  Emden,  and  found  no  Eng- 
lishman trading  nor  cloth  to  be  sold  but  by 
the  steleyard  men '  (ib.  p.  160).  It  was  to 
developing  English  trade  in  the  north-east 
of  Europe  that  Hoddesdon  devoted  his  life. 
In  youth  he  was  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  Sir 
George  Barnes  (more  correctly  Bame)  met* 
ohant,  alderman,  and  in  1662  lord-mayor  of 
London,  whose  gianddanghta  he  married: 
she  was  Alice,  wughter  of  Alexander  and 
sister  of  Chrirtmher  Carleill  [q.  v.],  while 
(Sir)  Francis  Walsingham  was  her  step- 
father. These  relationships  explain  much  of 
Hoddesdon's  subsequent  career.  In  May 
1663,  when  Bichard  Chancellor  [q.  v.j  was 
sent  to  open  up  the  trade  with  Bussia, 
Hoddesdon,  according  to  his  own  account, 
accompanied  him.  ae  also  went  witiL  Chan- 
cellor on  his  second  voyage  in  1666,  and  was 
left  in  Buseia  as  agent  for  the  company.  Fot 
two  years  his  headquarters  were  at  Nijni 
Novgorod;  then  he  became  head  of  the  En  g- 
Uab.  factory  at  Moscow,  and  he  is  mentioned 
in  Jenkinson's  letter  from  that  city  dated 
18  Sept.  1669  [see  Jbnezhsoit,  Avthoitt]. 
The  Bttssia  trade  was  exceedingly  profitable, 
and  Hoddesdon  states  that  daring  his  resi- 
dence at  Moscow  he  obtuned  13,644/.  for 
Ewlish  goods  which  cost  only  6,608/. 

HoddMd<m  retamed  to  England  in  1663 
to  supervise  his  own  business  in  London ; 
but  early  in  1667  the  company  sent  him  to 
Narva  to  develop  English  trade  in  the 
Baltic,  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  by  letters  dated 
16  March  1666-7,  recommended  him  to  the 
protection  of  the  kin^  of  Denmark  and 
Sweden.  He  took  with  him  seven  ships 
containing  11,000/.  worth  of  cloth,  kerseys, 
and  salt,  which  he  disposed  of  at  a  profit  of 
40  per  cent.  In  1669  he  was  again  sent  to 
Narva,  where  he  remained  for  some  years 
as  chief  of  the  English  factory  he  had  esta- 
blished there.  In  the  following  year  he 
saked  the  Basua  Company  to  said  oaft 
thirteen  ships  well  armed  under  the  com* 
mand  of  William  Borough  [q.  v.],  and  on 
10  July  following  this  squadron  defeated  six 
Polish  mrate  ships  off  Tiiter  in  the  gulf  of 
Finland.  Hoddesdon  himself  wrote  an- 
nonncing  tlus  victory  to  Iran  IV  <tf  Bossis. 
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While  At  Narva  Hoddeadcm  was  aeoused  of 
trading  on  his  own  account  instead  of  look- 
ing exclusively  after  the  interests  of  the 
company.  About  1574  he  hegan  to  be  em- 
ployed bv  Queen  Elisabeth  as  a  financial 
agent  in  Germany ;  on  23  July  1675  he  was 
commissioned  to  receire  at  Heidelberg  fifty 
thousand  crowns  due  to  the  queen  from 
Condfi,  and  on  11  June  1576  he  was  again 
sent  to  Germany  to  ruse  a  loan  of  200,000/., 
returning  on  18  Oct.  (Cat.  State  Papert, 
For.  1575-7,  Nos.  252,  812,  996,  1138-6; 
WALaraeaAH's  'Diary,'  apud  Camden  Soc. 
Mueeliany,  -ri.  28).  Jm  1577  be  went  to 
Hambaw  with  30,000/.  tar  Duke  John  Casi- 
mir,  fbr  titer  levy  of  reitera  destined  first  for 
France,  and  afterwards  for  the  liow  Coun- 
tries. In  1678  he  was  master  of  the  Mer- 
chants AdventurerB  at  Hamburg.  At  tiie 
same  time  he  continued  trading  on  his  own 
account,  and  on  21  Aug.  1679  he  was  licensed 
'to  hring  saltpetre  and  gunpowder  from 
Hamburg'  (Acts  P.  C.  1678-80,  pp.  249, 
809).  In  1580  and  1681  he  was  engaged 
in  commercial  negotiations  on  behalf  of  the 
government  at  Emden  and  Antwerp  ( Cotton 
MSS.  GalU,  B.  xi.  425,  C.  vii.  81,  86, 127, 
143). 

this  time  Hoddesdon  had  acquired  a 
considerable  fortune,  part  of  which  he  in- 
vested in  purchasmg  the  manor  of  Leighton 
Bustard,  BedfOTddure,  and,  like  most  mer- 
chants of  the  time  who  beoame  landed  pro- 
prietors, he  sought  to  improve  his  eatntes  by 
enclosores.  This  Imiwht  him  into  coUisicm 
with  his  tenants,  ana  a  dispute  between 
them  was  pending  for  many  veers  before  the 
privy  council  and  star  chamber  (Act»  P.  C. 
l587-«  pp.  80,  85-7, 106,  and  1690  pp.  213, 
SIO,  816).  On  26  June  1585,  writing  &om 
Bishops^te  Street,  Hoddesdon  declined  an 
office  that  had  been  offered  him  by  the  queen, 
unless  he  might  have  an  allowance  of  40f.  a 
day  (CW.  StaU  Paper;  Dom.  1581-90,  p. 
24/).  Soon  afterwards  he  became  an  alder- 
man of  Cambridge,  which  he  represented  in 
parliament  February -April  1593,  receiving 
6/.  12s.  wages  at  the  rate  of  2«.  a  day  {Off. 
Set.  Jf.P.I  427 ;  Ooopkb-  Annalt  qf  Om- 
bridgetO.  621).  From  November  1691  to 
November  1692  he  served  as  sheriff  of  Bed- 
fordshiie  (Xutoo^  Skerif;  F.R.O.,  1898). 

Before  1000  Hoddesdon  had  become  mas* 
ter  of  the  Merchants  Adventurers'  Oompan^ , 
and  he  was  a  staunch  defender  of  their 
privil^es  agunst  the  infractions  of  them 
contained  in  licensee  and  monopolies  granted 
to  courtiers  ( Cal. State Pa^rs,Ihm,  1601-8, 
pp.  160, 164).  He  was  kmghted  by  James  I 
at  Whitehall  on  23  JuIt  1603,  just  before 
the  coronation,  and  died  at  Leighton  Bu*> 


sard,  where  he  was  bnried  on  14  Feb.  1610- 
1611  {Adm.  MS.  14417,  f.  42).  By  hia 
first  wife  he  had  a  som  Ftencis,  who  was 
committed  to  Walsingham's  care  when 
Hoddesdim  went  to  Hamba^  in  1677,  and 
seems  to  have  died  young;  he  is  said  to  have 
had_  another  son,  Christopher,  who  turned 
p^ist.  His  only  daughter,  Ursula,  married 
about  1586  Sir  John  Leigh  of  Stoneleigh, 
Warwickshire,  and  their  son.  Sir  Thomas 
Leigh,  married  Mary,  granddaughter  of 
Lora-duucellorEllesmere.  Hoddesdon  mar- 
ried, secondly,  Elizabeth,  daufhter  of  Wil- 
liam Blount  of  Olbaston,  Leioeetershire, 
whom  be  made  his  sole  eixeeutriZf  ai^  by 
whom  he  had  no  issue. 

[Cal.  State  Papers,  Dom.  l£80-ldll,  and 
For.  1676-7;  Acts  of  th«  Privy  Council,  ed. 
Daseot,  1676-90;  Brit.  Mus.  Add.  MS.  14417, 
f.  42 ;  Visitation  of  Badfordsbire  (Hari.  Soc.),  p. 
176;  Ijpseomb's  Bncking^iamsBtrs,  iii.  6S2; 
Mstcalfo'B  Knights,  p.  149;  Chester^  Uarriage 
Licences;  Tatmar  MS.  coUunii.  179  sqq.; 
HaUoyt's  PrincipaU  KavigatimiB,  1689,  pp. 
299,  801,  436,  126;  Jos^h  too  Hamel's  Eiig- 
land  and  Bossia,  1864,  pp.  126-8;  Khreobeiv'a 
Hamburg  nod  England  im  Zeitalterder  KoDigin 
Elisabeth  (1896);  Early  Voyages  and  TraTsIa  to 
Busaia  (Hakluyt  Soc.)  pp.  1it,  109,  218;  in- 
formation from  Mr.  A.  J,  Bntlsr;  authoritiea 
cited.]  A.  F.  P. 

HOBOSOK,  BBIAN  HOUGHTON 
(1800-1894),  Indian  civilian  and  orientalist, 
bom  at  Fxestbufy  in  Oheshire  on  1  Feb. 
1800f  was  the  last  of  a  Bueoeauon  of  four 
Brian  Hod|^ns,  whose  united  ages  aTeragad 
more  than  eighty-three  years.  lusfatherwaa 
a  partner  in  the  banking  house  of  Hawkins, 
Mills  &  Go.  of  Macclesfield,  which  &iled, 
with  many  others,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  but  ultimately  paid  twenty  shilUngs 
in  the  pound.  He  was  £rom  1814  to  1820 
superintendent  of  martello  towers  on  the 
coast  of  Essex,  and  £rom  1820  to  1850  bar- 
rack-master in  Canterbury.  He  ultimately 
died  in  Holland  in  1868,  aged  ninety-two. 
His  mother  was  Catherine,  dbughter  of  Wil- 
liam Houghton  of  Manchester  and  Mewtoa 
Park,  Lancashire.  His  gzand&ther's  sister 
Margaret  mu  tiie  irife  a£  Beilby  Forteus 
[q.  T.J,  bishop  of  London. 

finan  Houghton  Hodgson  was  the  sectmd 
child  and  eldest  son.  His  early  education 
was  obtained  at  Macclesfield  grammar  school 
under  David  Da  vies,  and  at  Richmond  imder 
Daniel  Charles  Delafosse,  both  schoolmasto* 
of  repute  in  their  day.  In  1816  he  waa 
nominated  to  a  writersnip  in  Bengal  by  Jamea 
Pattison,  and  was  admitted  to  the  East  India 
Company's  college  at  Haileybury.  In  after 
life  he  used  to  say  that  he  derived  much 
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benefit  from  the  teadiing  and  personal  kind- 
ness of  lliomaa  Bobert  MalthuB  [q.  v.l  then 
professor  of  history  at  Haileybuiy.  On  his 
arrival  at  Calcutta  in  1818  he  continued  his 
oriental  studies,  according  to  the  custom  of 
that  time,  in  the  collese  of  Fort  William, 
deToting  himself  epeciulr  to  Peruan,  But 
his  health  soon  broke  down,  and  he  was 
uevra  agua  able  to  Uve  in  the  plains  of 
BenmL  Most  fortunately  he  received  tme 
of  the  two  appointments  in  the  hills  that 
were  then  open  to  a  janior  dvil  servant,  that 
of  assistant  commissioner  of  Kumaon.  The 
frontier  tract  of  Komaon,  amid  the  outer 
ranges  of  the  Himalayas,  had  recently  come 
under  British  rule,  on  the  conclusion  of  the 
Gurkha  war  in  1815.  Its  first  British  ruler 
was  Geo^  William  Traill,  who  held  the 
post  of  commissioner  of  Kumaon  continuously 
for  twenty  years  and  stamped  his  strong  per- 
sonality upon  the  administration.  It  was  of 
great  advantage  to  Hodgson  to  serve  his  ap* 
prenticeship  under  such  a  man,  and  also  in  a 
oistiict  ac^oiuing  the  native  state  of  Nepal, 
which  iru  destuied  to  be  the  scene  of  his 
own  li&worit.  After  he  had  been  lew  than 
two  years  in  KumaoUi  tiie  post  of  assistant 
xesident  in  Nepal  fall  vacant,  and  Hodgson 
was  chosen  to  fill  it.  Henceforth,  for 
twenty-three  years  (1B20-4S),  he  remuned 
at  Sathmandu,  the  capital  of  Ne|ial,  se- 
eluded  from  the  active  ufe  of  Indiui  ad- 
ministration, bat  in  a  unique  position  to 
devote  himself  to  study.  In  order  to  com- 
plete the  catalogue  of  his  services,  it  should 
be  stated  that  in  1623  he  acted  for  some 
months  as  deputy  secretary  in  the  political 
(i.  e.  foreign)  department  at  Calcutta ;  but 
his  health  again  fuled,  and  he  was  glad  to 
retam  to  Nepal  in  the  humble  capacity  of 
postmaster.  In  1625  we  find  him  u;aiu 
■austant  resident,  acting  resident  from  1839 
to  1831,  but  not  confirmed  as  resident  until 
1888. 

At  this  time  the  warlike  Ouikhas  of 
Nepal  were  still  chafing  under  the  treaty 
imposed  upon  them  after  Sir  David  Ochter- 
lon/s  victories  of  1815,  by  which  they  lost 
large  tracts  of  recently  conquered  territory, 
and  were  compelled  to  accept  a  British 
resident  at  their  court.  Even  to  the  pre- 
sent day  Nepal  ranks  as  an  independent 
state,  outside  the  Indian  feudatory  system, 
and  recognising  China  in  some  vague  sense 
as  its  suzenun.  Hodgson's  position,  there- 
fore, at  Kathmandu  was  not  the  same  as 
that  of  an  ordinary  resident  at  the  court  of 
a  native  stato.  ^  His  functions  were  easen- 
tially  dijilomatic,  and  did  not  include  the 
right  of  imposing  advice  with  regard  to  the 
internal  administntion.  His  diffionltiH  ware 


enhanced  by  the  peculiar  composition  of  the 
Kepaleae  court,  which  consisted  (then  as 
now)  of  a  rot  fainSant,  while  all  power  was 
vested  in  the  hands  of  a  minister,  himself 
only  the  chief  of  the  strongest  faction  in 
the  state.  Ministerial  crises  were  frequent, 
sometimes  ending  in  indiscriminate  massacre, 
and  at  any  moment  a  safetv-valve  against 
domestic  revolution  might  be  sought  in  an 
unprovoked  invauon  of  the  plains  of  India. 
It  IB  Hodgson's  chief  title  to  poliUcal  dis- 
tinction that  he  succeeded  inpersna^ngthe 
Nepalese  court  to  keep  the  peace  during  the 
anxious  period  of  tne  first  Afghan  war. 
But  even  so  he  was  not  able  to  gain  the 
approval  of  Lord  EUenborough,  who  dis- 
trusted all  'politicals,*  especially  if  they 
happened  to  be  civilians.  On  the  ground 
that  Hodgson  had  failed  to  carry  out  his 
instructions  to  the  letter,  Lord  Ellenborough 
suddenly  dismissed  him  from  the  residency 
of  Nepal,  and  added  insult  to  injury  by 
gazetting  him  to  the  petty  post  of  assistant 
commissioner  at  Sinua  ^not  then  the  sum- 
mer residence  of  the  Ticen^).  Hodgson 
forthwith  resigned  the  service  and  sailed 
for  Enghmd,  tiitu  tmninatiag  his  of&nal 
career  for  ever  at  the  early  age  of  forty- 
three. 

Meanwhile  Hodgson  had  won  for  himself 
a  more  permanent  reputation  in  a  very 
different  field.  Ttom  his  first  residence  in 
Nepal  he  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  his 
opportunities  to  study  the  literature,  religion, 
and  language  of  a  country  then  absolutely 
unknown.  The  ruling  race  of  Gurkhas  are 
devout  Hindus,  still  retaining  many  archaic 
features  of  the  Hindu  social  system.  But  a 
large  proportion  of  the  population  are 
Buddhists,  and  Nepal  is  in  close  contact 
with  Tibet.  Hod^n's  supreme  contribu- 
tion to  science  is  to  have  discovered  the 
literature  of  Northern  Buddhism,  as  pre- 
served in  both  Sanskrit  and  llbetan  manu- 
script*. As  early  as  1828  he  contributed 
papers  on  this  subject  to  the  Asiatic  Society 
of  Sengal,  which  finally  took  shape  in  his 
'  Illustrations  of  the  Literature  and  Bellgion 
of  the  Buddhiste '  (Serampur,  1841).  ft  is, 
however,  upon  his  work  as  a  collector  rather 
than  as  an  author  that  Hodgson's  &me  rests. 
Forbears  he  was  indefatigable  in  acquiring 
original  manuscripte,  and  m  obtaining  copies 
of  others,  which  he  proceeded  to  distribute 
with  lavish  hand  among  public  libraries. 
From  Tibet  he  procured  two  copies  of  the 
vast  encyclopedias  called  the  'Kahgyur* 
and  the  '  Stangyur,'  consisting  of  about 
850  volumes  in  Tibetan  bl(«k-printing. 
One  of  these  copies  he  presented  to  the 
college  of  Fort  William,  we  other  to  the 
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court  of  dlrectoiB  of  the  Eeat  India  Com- 
pany. Of  Sanskrit  monuscriptB  he  collected 
more  than  four  hundred,  which  are  now 
divided  among  the  libraries  of  Calcutta, 
London,  and  Paris.  The  portion  sent  to 
Paris  supplied  Eugdne  Bumouf  with  the 
materials  for  his  two  epoch-making  works, 
which  first  placed  the  knowledgeof  Northern 
Buddhism  on  a  scientific  foundation.  Bur- 
nouf's  posthumous  '  Le  Lotus  de  la  Bonne 
Loi '  (Paris,  1662)  is  dedicated  to  Hodgson, 
'  comme  au  fondst«ur  de  la  T^ritahle  fitud^ 
du  Boaddhiflme  pu  lei  textei  et  lea  monu- 
mmtt* 

Hodgson's  eoriouty  was  by  mo  means  eon- 
fined  to  Utemtare  and  religion.  He  collected 
a  great  mass  of  documents  relating  to  the 
history,  the  administration,  the  traide,  and 
the  people  of  Nepal,  for  a  work  on  that 
country  which  he  was  fated  never  to  write. 
These  are  now  deposited  in  the  library  of 
the  India  Office.  He  was  one  of  the  pioneers 
of  scientific  ethnology,  his  monograph  on 
*The  Koch,  Bodo,  and  Dhimal  People' 
(1847)  being  always  referred  to  as  the 
model  of  what  such  research  should  he.  As 
a  loologist  his  name  stands  equally  high. 
In  the  '  Royal  Society  Catalogue  of  Scien- 
tific Papers'  there  are  no  less  than  137 
entered  under  his  name.  From  Nepal  and 
the  nughbouring  regions  he  added  IdO  new 
spedes  to  the  avi'Muna  of  India;  and  he 
was  the  first  to  describe  thirty-^ine  new 
species  of  mammalia,  one  of  which  (Budorcat 
tojricolor)  ranks  as  a  new  genus.  By  means 
of  native  collectors  and  artists  wnom  he 
trained,  he  was  enabled  to  present  to  the 
British  Museum  more  than  10,000  speci- 
mens of  birds,  mammals,  and  reptiles,  to- 
gether with  1,600  sheets  of  drawings,  which 
are  now  in  the  rooms  of  the  Zoological 
Society.  He  also  wrote  on  the  physical 
geography  of  the  Himalayas,  and  on  the 
topography  of  Tibet,  with  special  reference 
to  trade  routes. 

Ho^son  has  further  left  his  mark  on 
some  £dian  qoeetions  of  practical  utility. 
One  of  his  earUest  official  reports  ttom  Xew 
nrged  the  enlistment  of  Gurkhas  in  uie 
Indian  army,  and  at  lite  eriMS  of  the  mutiny 
his  influence  was  exercised  with  Lord  Can- 
ning at  Calcutta  to  accept  Sir  Jang  Baha- 
dur s  offer  of  military  assistance.  He  planted 
a  tea  garden  in  the  residency  grounds  at 
Kathmandu,  and  was  among  the  first  to 
advocate  the  settlement  of  European  colo- 
nists at  hill  stations.  Ou  the  subject  of 
education  he  took  a  line  of  his  own.  At  the 
time  when  Macaulay's  powerful  arguments 
decided  the  government  to  prefer  English  to 
the  classical  languages  of  the  east  as  the 


medium  for  higher  instruction,  Hodgson 
issued  a  series  of  letters  in  favour  of  the 
claim  of  the  vemaculars.  In  particular  he 
proposed  the  establishment  of  a  normal 
vernacular  college  for  native  schoolmasters. 

To  return  to  the  chronological  order  of 
Hod^n's  life.  His  resignation  of  the  civil 
service  in  1843  wss  irrevocable ;  but  after 
1^  than  a  year  at  home  he  resolved  to 
return  to  India  in  a  private  capacitj  in 
order  to  continue  his  scientific  resesrcbes. 
He  fixed  his  residence  at  Basiling,  as  netr 
as  he  could  get  to  his&Touiite  N««l.  Hen 
far  diirteen  years  be  lived  the  life  w  a  reduee, 
Buffining  a  good  deal  from  weak  health, 
which  could  not  abate  bis  collecting  ardour 
and  his  devotion  to  learning.  It  was  during 
this  period  that  he  applied  nimself  chiefly  to 
ethnolc^.  One  of  toe  few  guests  that  he 
entertained  was  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  Uien  en- 
gaged on  a  botanical  exploration  of  Sikkim. 
In  165S  he  returned  to  England  for  a  short 
visit,  in  the  course  of  which  he  m^  and 
married  his  first  wife,  Anne,  daughter  of 
General  Henry  Alexander  Scott.  It  was  her 
inability  to  stand  the  climate  that  finally  com- 
pelled him  to  leave  India  in  1858.  He  settled 
in  Gloucestershire,  first  at  Bursley,  and  afte^ 
words  (1867)  at  Alderley,  under  the  Cote- 
wold  bOls.  He  now  altogether  abandoned 
his  oriental  studiesi  and  wapted  himself  to 
die  lifs  of  a  conntry  gentlaDiaa,  ridi^  to 
bounds  until  wxty-eigbt  years  of  a^  From 
1883  onwards  hewintered  ou  the  Riviera, ins 
villa  that  he  built  for  himself  at  Mentone. 
His  first  wife  died  in  1868,  and  in  the  second 
year  of  his  widowerhood  he  married  Subib, 
dai^hter  of  the  Bev.  Chambrd  Townshend 
of  iferry,  co.  Cork,  who  survived  him.  By 
neither  marriage  were  there  any  children. 
He  died  in  London,  at  48  Dover  Strert,  on 
23  May  1694,  and  was  buried  in  the  chnrcli- 
yard  of  Alderle  v. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Hodgson  never  re- 
ceived any  mark  of  reward  from  hia  own 
government  for  either  his  official  or  tus 
sdentifio  services.  In  1888  he  was  created 
a  chevalier  of  tiie  l^^m  of  honour,  and 
was  awarded  a  gold  medal  by  the  Sod£t£ 
Asiatijque.  Li  1814  he  was  elected  a  corre- 
sponding member  of  the  Institut  de  France. 
Many  learned  societies,  on  the  continent  a> 
well  as  in  England,  made  him  an  honoraty 
member.  In  1877  he  was  elected  a  fellor 
of  the  Royal  Society ;  and  in  1889  the  oni- 
versity  of  Oxford  conferred  upon  bim  the 
honorary  degree  of  D.C.L.  Whenhe  firstleft 
India  (in  1848)  the  Asiatic  Socie^  of  Bengal 
hadahust  madeofhim  byT.E.TQomycro^ 
a  duplicate  of  which  is  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society  in  London.  Kepro- 
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doctioni  of  this  bust  and  of  other  portraita 
at  Tarlous  ages  are  to  be  found  in  bis  bio- 
graphy. The  most  important  of  bia  nume- 
rous papers  were  collected  in  three  volumes : 
1.  'Essays  on  the  Languages,  Literature, 
and  Religion  of  Nepal  and  Tibet,  together 
with  Papers  on  the  Geography,  Ethnolofl^, 
and  Oommerce  of  those  Countries '  (1874) ; 
and  2.  'Miscellaneous  Essays  relating  to 
Indian  Subjects,'  2  vols.  (1880). 

[life  of  Brian  Houghton  Hodgson,  by  Sir 
Wmiam  Wilson  Hunter,  London,  1896.} 

J.  s.a 

HODGSON,  JOHN  EVAN  (1881- 
1896),  painter,  the  Mac  son  of  John  Hode- 
aon,  a  member  of  an  influential  Newcastle 
lanuly  and  a  Btusia  merdhant,  was  bom 
in  L(nidon  on  1  March  1881.  At  the  age  of 
four  he  was  taken  to  St.  Petersburg,  but 
was  sent  to  England  eight  years  later  for 
his  education.  He  entered  Rugby  school  in 
February  1846,  and  on  leaving  school  re- 
turned to  8t.  Petersburg  and  entered  his 
fathw's  counting-house.  The  study  of  the  old 
masters  in  the  Hermitage  collection  and  of 
Kuakin'a  '  Modem  Painters '  induced  him  to 
abandon  commerce  for  an  artist's  career. 
In  1858  he  came  to  London  and  entered  aa 
a  student  at  the  Royal  Academy.  He  ex- 
hibited his  first  picture^  'The  Notice  of 
Ejectment/  in  ISSo.  This  was  followed  by 
ouier  scenes  of  domestic  lifb,  such  as '  The 
Arrest'  (1867),  'Elector  and  Oandidate* 

(1858)  , and  'Tia  German  Patriot's  Wife' 

(1859)  .  A  Utde  later  he  took  to  historical 
suUects,  and  exhibited  'Sir  Thomas  More 
and  his  Bauchters  in  Holbein's  Studio' 
(1861),  'The  Return  of  Drake  from  Cadii, 
1687 '(1862), 'The  First  Sight  of  the  Ar- 
mada'  (1863),'Queen  Elizabeth  at  FurBeet' 
(1864),  'Taking  Home  the  Bride,  1612' 
(1866),  'A  Jew's  Daughter  accused  of 
\Vitchcraft  in  the  Middle  Ages'  (1866), 
'Evensong '(1867),  'Off  the  Downs  m  the 
Days  of  the  Geeears,'  and  two  domestic  sub- 
jects (1868).  Since  1859  Hodgson  hod  been 
living  at  6  Hill  Road,  Abbey  Road,  and  he 
became  a  member  of  the  group  known  a 
little  later  as '  the  St.  John's  Wood  aet,'  of 
which  Philip  (Talderon  [q.  v.  Suppl.]  was  the 
leader,  A  journey  to  the  north  of  Africa  in 
1868  led  to  a  change  of  subjects,  and  the  first 
of  his  oriental  pictures,  'An  Arab  Stor^" 
teller,*wasexhibitedat  theRoyal  Academy  m 
1869.  This  was  followed  by  a  long  series  of 
pictures  of  life  in  Morocco,  Al^ria,  and 
Tunis,  such  aa  'An  Arab  Patriarch '  (1871), 
'The  Snake  Charmer '  (1872),  'A  Tunisian 
Bird-seller' (1873),  'The  Temple  of  Diana 
at  Zaghouan'  (1876),  'An  Eastern  Ques- 
tion *  and  '  The  Pasha '  (1878), '  Gehazi '  and 


'TheF^muhNatumlist  in  Algiers' (1879). 
Hodfnon  -mw  elected  an  associate  of  the 
Royal  Academy  on  28  Jan.  1878,  and  an 
academician  on  18  Deo.  1879.  About  tlus 
time  he  painted  marine  subjects,  such  as 
<  Homeward  Bound '  (1880), '  J3ound  for  the 
Black  Sea'  and  'A  Shijtwxecked  Sailor 
waiting  for  a  Sail,'  bis  diploma  work,  ex- 
hibited in  1881.  He  was  more  versatile  in 
his  later  years,  when  he  exhibited,  among 
other  works,  'Painter  and  Critic,'  'Hot^ 
bema's  Country,'  and  *  In  the  Low  Countries' 
(1882). '  Itobert  Bums  at  the  Plough '  (1887), 
and  luidacapes  such  aa  'Rural  England'  and 
'  Coleshill  Common.'  He  exhibited,  in  alL 
mnety  pictures  at  the  Royal  Academy  and 
about  ulf  that  number  at  other  gallenes. 
Hodgson,  who  was  a  good  sch^ar  and  Ma- 

Suist,  was  appointed  librarian  to  the  Royal 
.cademy  in  1883  in  succession  to  Solomon 
Alexan^r  Hart  [q.v.],  and  professor  of  paint- 
ing later  in  the  same  year  in  succession  to 
Edward  Armitage  [q.  v.  Suppl.]  He  dift- 
charged  the  duties  of  both  omces  with  seal 
and  efiBciency  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  and  was  also  of  much  service  in  organis- 
ing the  winter  exhibitions  of  old  masters. 
He  contributed,  jointly  with  Mr.  Frederick 
Eaton,  a  series  of  articles  on  the  history  of 
the  Academy  in  the  eighteenth  century  to 
the'Art  Journal' inl8»d.  He  also  published 
'Academy  Leetnns'  in  1884,  and  'Fifty 
Years  of  British  Art '  on  the  occamon  of  tlu 
Manchester  eidiilution  in  1887.  He  was  a 
contributor  to  the  'Architect'  and  other 
periodicals  and  journals. 

Hodgson  died  on  10  June  1895  at  The 
Larches,  Odeshill,  near  Amersham,  Bock* 
inghamwurei  whore  ho  hadresided  for  about 
ten  years. 

[Men  of  the  Time;  Times,  22  Jane  1896; 
jithennam,  29  Jane  18S5;  lUnstmted  London 
News,  29  Jane  1895;  Newcastle  Chronicle, 
24  Jane  1895 ;  Black  and  White,  29  Jtue  1896 
(portrwt).]  C.  D. 

EOQO,  JABEZ  (1817-1899).  ophthalmio 
Bvagoaa,  the  youngest  son  of  James  Hogg 
and  Martha,  nis  wue,  was  bom  at  Chatham, 
where  his  father  was  umloyed  in  the  royal 
dockyard,  on  4  April  I8I7.  He  was  educated 
at  Siocheeter  grammar  school,  and  in  1832 
was  apprenticed  for  five  years  to  a  medical 
practitioner.  In  184Shepublished  a 'Manual 
of  Photwraphy,'  which  Drought  him  to  the 
notice  01  tbie  proprietors  of  the  'Illustrated 
London  News.'  He  joined  the  staff  of  this 
periodical,  and  from  1850  to  1866  he  acted 
as  editor  of  a  series  of  illustrated  educational 
works  published  by  Mr.  Herbert  Ingram.  In 
1846  he  was  sub-editor  of  the  '  Illuminated 
Magaxine,'  to  which  Hablot  E.  Browne  and 
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John  Leech  both  contmbnted,  and  he  edited 
the  'Illustrated  London  Almanack'  for  Mty- 
onerears. 

HtMK  entered  as  a  student  at  the  Himte- 
rian  School  of  Medicine  and  at  Charing 
Cross  Hospital  in  1846,  though  he  was  not 
admitted  a  member  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surpeons  of  England  until  1850.  By  the 
advice  of  Geor^  James  Guthrie  [<)■  he 
devoted  himself  more  particularly  to  the 
study  of  diseases  of  the  eye,  and  he  soon 
became  proficient  in  the  use  of  the  ophthsl- 
moscope,  then  newly  introduced.  On  1  Feb. 
1866  he  was  appointed  at  the  Royal  West- 
mlnMer  Ophtnalnuc  Hospital  aa  personal 
usiatant  to  Guthrie,  the  founder  of  the 
hospital,  and  here  db  was  elected  to  the 
office  of  so^eon  on  3  Feb.  1871,  a  position 
he  restnied  under  an  age  limit  on  7  June 
1877.  He  was  also  ophthalmic  surgeon  to 
the  Hospital  for  Women  and  OhUdren  in  the 
Waterloo  Bridge  Road  and  to  the  masonic 
charities. 

He  was  a  vice-president  of  the  Medical 
Society  of  London  in  1861-2,  and  was  elected 
a  fellow  of  the  Linnean  Society  in  1866. 
He  served  as  honorary  secretary  o^  the  Royal 
Microscopical  Society  from  1867  to  1872, 
and  he  was  first  preudent  of  the  Medical 
Microscopical  Society.  He  was  a  prominent 
freemason,  both  in  the  craft  and  arch  dwiees. 
He  died  on  28  AprU  1899,  and  is  bnned  in 
Keusal  Green  cemetery.  He  manied,  in 
18il,  Marr  Ann,  a  danf^iter  of  Captain 
Davis  ot  the  Indian  navy,  and  in  1869  the 
youngest  daughter  of  Captun  James  Read. 

Ht^g's  worlrs  were:  1.  'The  Domestic 
MedioLl  and  Surgical  Guide,  ...  to  which 
is  appended  Advice  on  the  Preservation  of 
Health  at  Sea,'  London,  1858, 8vo ;  5th  edit. 
1860.  2.  'Elements  of  Experimental  and 
Natural  Hiilosophy,'  London,  1858,  8vo; 
new  edit.  1861 ;  also  issued  in  Bohn's  '  Sci- 
entific Library.*  3.  'The  Microscope,  its 
History,  Construction,  and  Applications.' 
London,  1854,  8vo ;  16th  edit.  1898.  4.  '  A 
Practical  Manual  of  Photography,'  5th  edit. 
London,  1866, 12mo.  6.  '^e  Ophthalmo- 
scope, its  Mode  of  Application  ezpluned,' 
London,  1868  ;  2nd  edit.  1868.  6.  'A 
Manual  of  Ophthahnoscoinc  Sorgery,*  3rd 
edit.  London,  1863,  8vo.  7.  'Cataract  and 
its  Treatment,  Medical  and  Surgical,'  Lon- 
don, 1869, 8vo.  8. '  Skin  Diseases,'  London, 
1873,  8vo ;  2nd  edit.,  under  the  title  *  A 
Parasitic  or  Germ  Theory  of  Disease,'  Lon- 
don, 1873,  8vo.  9.  '  Impurment  and  Loss 
of  Vision  from  Spinal  Concussion,'  London, 
1876,  8vo.  10.  '  The  Cure  of  Cataract  and 
other  Eye  Afiections,'  London,  8vo;  1878, 
12mo;  8rd  edit.  London,  1882, 8vo.  He  also 


edited  the  *  Journal  of  British  Ophtbalmo- 
logy,'  1864,  8to. 

[Lancet,  1899,  i.  1263 ;  Tiuies,  26  April,  1899; 
Men  and  Women  of  the  Titno,  1891, 13th  edit. ; 
additional  information  kindly  given  by  Hr. 
T.  BeatUe  Oampbell,  aecretuy  to  the  Btjal 
Westnunster  Ophthalmic  HosptaL]  I>*A  P. 

HOGHTON,  DANIEL  (1770-1811), 
major-general,  bom  28  Aug.  1770,  was 
second  son  of  Sir  Henry  Hoghton,  sixth 
baronet,  of  Hoflditon  Tower  and  Waltonhsll, 
Lancashire,  M.P.  for  Preston,  by  his  second 
wife  Fanny,  eldest  daughter  of  Daniel  Booth, 
a  director  of  the  Bank  of  England.  'Without 
passing  through  the  lower  grades  he  ob- 
tained a  majority  in  the  97th  (^Btnihspey 
highlanders)  on  its  formation,  8  Feb.  1794. 
After  serving  as  a  T^;iment  of  marines  in 
the  channel  fleet,  it  was  disbanded  in  17%, 
and  he  was  transferred  to  the  67th  foot  on 
12  Aug.  1795.  The  67th  went  to  St. 
Domingo  in  1796,  and  thence  to  Jamaica  in 
1798.  On  31  Jan.  1799  H(^hton  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  88th  (Connaught  rangers),  and 
joined  it  in  India.  The  regiment  formed 
part  of  the  expedition  sent  to  Egypt  under 
Baird  in  1801,  but  Hoghton  seems  to  have 
remained  in  India,  and  to  have  been  sent 
home  with  despatches  from  Lord  'Wellesley 
in  the  ^ring  of  1804. 

He  had  become  lieutenant-colonel  in  the 
army  on  3  May  1796,  and  on  22  Nov.  1604 
he  was  appointed  Ueutenant-oolond  of  the 
newly  raised  second  battalion  of  the  8th  foot 
On  1  Jan.  1805  he  was  promoted  colonel  in 
the  army.  He  remained  at  home  with  his 
battalion  till  April  1810,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  staff  of  uie  British  force  at 
Cadiz  as  brigadier.  He  was  promoted  nuyor- 

gjueral  on  25  July,  and  in  September  heleft 
adiz  to  join  Wellington's  army  in  Portugal. 
He  was  given  the  command  of  the  tmrd 
brigade  of  the  second  division  under  Stewart 
[see  Stewabt,  Sir  Willum],  with  whom 
he  had  served  at  Cadiz,  and  who  hod  been 
his  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  67th. 

In  the  battle  of  Albuera  (16  May  1811), 
when  the  Spaniards  gave  wa^  on  tine  right, 
Stewart's  division  was  humed  m  to 
their  place.  Its  leading  brigade  (Oolbome's) 
was  nearly  destroyed  oy  a  flank  attack  of 
cavalry,  and  Hc^hton's  brigade  was  deployed 
and  moved  up  to  the  crest  of  the  hill,  wmch 
had  become  the  key  of  the  position.  Thm» 
it  maintained  itself  for  some  hours  against  the 
6th  French  corps,  eleven  thousand  strong,  its 
three  reglments(29th,  67th,  and  first  battuion 
48th)  losing  three-fourths  of  their  men. 
Hoghton  himself  was  killed  as  he  led  forward 
the  29th.   Wellington  wrote  to  Lord  Wei- 
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leeley :  *  I  nnderBtand  that  it  was  impossible 
for  anybody  to  behave  better  jthan  he  did 
throu^Qout  the  terrible  scene,  to  him  novel, 
in  which  he  was  an  actor.  He  was  not  only 
cool  and  collected,  as  he  ouf^t  to  have  been 
throughout  the  action,  bat  animated  vaA 
anxious  to  a  dwree  beyond  what  eonld  have 
been  expected  &om  hu  fimuer  habits,  and 
the  indifference  with  which  he  always  a^ 
pewred  to  perform  the  ordinary  duties  of  his 
profiMsIon }  and  he  actually  roll  waving  his 
hat  and  chemn^  his  brigade  on  to  the  charge ' 
(I^^LDesp.  y'n.lM).  A  public  monument 
was  voted  to  him  by  parliament,  and  was 
placed  in  the  north  transept  of  St.  Paul's. 

[Great.  Hag.  1 8 1 1 ,  i .  679 ;  Betlum's  Baronetage, 
1801,  i.  39 ;  Kecords  of  the  8th  Begiment  (2iid 
edittoo),  p.  280;  'WelliDgton  Beepatcbea  (enp- 
plameotary),  iv.  383,  vi.  674 ;  AudhIb  of  the 
FeninBular  Campugns,  iii.  87  ;  Everard's  His- 
tory of  the  2eth  BegimeDt.]  E.  M.  L. 

HOHENLOHS  -  LAKGENBUBa, 
Fbincb  victor  0I-,  CoQNi  QxaiOHHir, 
18S3-189I.   [See  VlOtOB.] 

HOLDEN,  HUBEBT  A8HT0N  (183^ 
1686),  classim  scholar,  bom  in  1822,  was  a 
member  of  on  old  Staffordshire  family.  He 
was  educated  at  King  Edward's  School, 
Biimin^am,  under  Frauds  Jenne  [q.  v.] 
(Afterwards  bishop  of  Peterborough),  and 
Bubseoaently  under  James  Prince  Lee 
[q.  v.]  (afterwards  bishop  of  Manchester). 
He  proceeded  to  Trinity  Oolite,  Cambridge, 
and  in  his  first  year  of  residence,  1642, 
gained  the  first  Bell  university  scholarship. 
He  graduated  B.A.  in  1846,  being  senior 
classic,  and  jimior  optime  in  the  maUiemati- 
cal  tripos,  and  was  fellow  of  Trinity  College 
from  1847  to  1854 ;  he  was  LL.D.  in  1863. 
Li  1818  he  was  ordained  deacon,  and  took 
prieat's  orders  in  1860.  He  diaeharged  the 
duties  of  assistant  tutor  and  cfaasical 
leettiTer  of  bis  college  from  1648  until  1863, 
when  he  was  appointed  vice-princijtal  of 
Cheltenham  Colle^,  and  continued  m  that 
post  until  1868.  From  1868  tol88She  was 
head-master  of  Queen  Elisabeth's  School, 
Ipswich.  Jn  1890  he  was  impmnted  the 
crown  to  a  fellowship  of  the  university  of 
London,  in  which  he  had  been  classical  exar- 
mbier  from  1869  till  1874,  and  examiner 
in  Greek  firom  1886  till  1890.  In  1892  the 
degree  of  Litt.B.  was  conferred  on  him  by 
Dublin  University.  He  died  on  1  Dec.  1896, 
at  30  Bedclifi^  Square,  London,  in  his 
eeventy-flfth  year,  and  was  buried  on  6  Dec 
at  Highgate  cemetery. 

Hold  en,  who  was  a  dasueal  seholac  of 
fine  taste  and  flill  knowledge,  edited  a  nnm- 
1ns  of  duaicai  for  atudents.  Thon 


b^  which  he  was  best  known  are  '  FoUorum 
Silvula:  SelectionsfOTTranslationinto Latin 
and  Greek  Verse,  chiefly  from  the  University 
and  College  Examination  Papers,*  Cam- 
bridge, 1853  (four  parte :  pt.  i.  2nd  ed.  1 688 ; 
pt.  ii.  4th  ed.  1690;  pt.  lii.  Srd  ed.  186^} 
*FdiorumOenturigB,' 1852  (10th  ed.  1886), 
a  similar  etdlecticm  of  meees  for  translation 
into  Latitt  and  GhreeK  prose,  and  '  Folia 
Silvulte,  sivB  Eclogsa  Poetarum  Anglieorum 
in  Latinum  et  Grsecum  conversse '  (Cam- 
bridge, vol.  i.'ie66  i  vol.  ii.  1870),  containing 
select  translations,  by  various  hands,  oi 
pieces  from  the  preceding  volumes.  All 
these  were  edited  for  ttw  syndics  of  the 
Cambridge  University  Press.  For  the  same 
body  he  edited  Cicero's  '  De  Officiis  *  (1869 ; 
6th  ed.  1866 ;  revised  edition,  1898),  and 
'Fro  Gneeo  Flancio  Oratio  ad  Judices' 
(1881);  Xenophon's  *  Cyropsedeia  '  (3  vols. 
1887-90) ;  Plutarch's  *  Lives  of  the  Gracchi' 
(1865),  'Lucius  Cornelius  Sulla '  (1885), 
'Nieias'  (1887),  'Timoleon'  (1689),  an^ 
'Demosthenes'  (1693);  the  'Octavms'  of 
Ifinuciua  Felix:  the  text  newly  revised 
from  the  original  maiknscript  (1853^ ; 
'Thucydides,  book  viL' (1891);  the  comedies 
of  Aristophanes'  (1648).  Holden  edited 
also  the  following  among  other  works  for 
MacmiUan's  'Classical  ^ries:'  Plutarch's 
'  Lives '  of  Pericles  (1894)  and  Themistocles 
(1881 ;  3rd  ed.  enlarged,  1802) ;  Xenophon'a 
'Hieron'  (1888;  Srded.  1888). 

A  cousin,  HeniT  Holden,  D.D.  1814), 
hon.  canon  of  Durham,  edited,  with  Richard 
Dacre  Archer  Hind,  'Sabrinae  Corolla  in 
Hortulis  Regis  Scholm  Salopiensis  con- 
tinuerunt  tres  Viri  Floribus  Legendis* 
(1860;  4th  ed.  1890),  a  collection  of 
poeticU  extracts  with  translationB  into 
Latin  or  Greek. 

[Mail  of  the  Time,  Uth  ed.  1895;  Time^ 
4  Sec  1896  i  Luard'aContabr.Orad.;  BritMus. 
Gat]  0.  E.  H. 

HOLDEN,  Sib  ISAAC,  bart.  (1807- 
1897),  inventor,  bom  at  Hnrlet,  near  Pais- 
ley, on  7  May  1807,  was  the  son  of  Isaac 
Holden,  who  was  sprang  from  a  race  of  yeo- 
men in  AUandale,  Cumberland,  but  who 
migrated  to  Glasgow  in  1801,  and  became 
headsman  at  the  Wellington  coal  pit  at 
Nitshill,  between  Paisley  and  Glasgow.  His 
mother,  Alice  Holden,  belonged  to  a  Scots 
family  named  Forrest.  Hia  parents  were 
very  badly  off,  and  Isaac  b^n  to  earn  at 
ten  as  'draw-boy*  to  two  weavers  in  the 
district.  He  next  raitered  a  cotton  mill, 
where  he  laboured  fourteen  hours  a  day,  ana 
then  maintuned  a  regular  attendance  at  the 
ni^t  aehool.  'When  Isaac  was  fouxteeB  hii 
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&tlier  managed  to  give  him  a  little  more 
Bchooliug,  the  familj  having  remored  in  the 
meantime  to  KUbardian  and  Johiiatone,  and 
then  back  to  Paisley,  where  he  learnt  Latin 
under  a  capable  teacher.  In  1823,  after  a 
year's  experience  at  shawl  weaving,  which 
proved  too  much  for  his  atreugth,  Isaac 
loined  the  school  of  James  Kennedy  at 
Paisley,  where  he  soon  became  an  assistant 
teacher.^  In  1826  his  father  died,  and  ha 
found  his  mother  and  a  youn^r  brother  de- 
peodent  upon  him.  Leaving  Kenuedy'B 
school  in  January  1828  he  became  mathe- 
matical teacher  succeBsivelv  at  Leeds,  Hud- 
denfleld,  and  Beading.  There,  in  October 
1^,  the  idea  of  applying  sulphur  to  the  ex- 
plosive material  that  was  necessary  to  pro- 
duce instant-aneous  light  first  occurrea  to 
him.  The  idea  was  circulated  by  him  with- 
out any  leeerre,  and  shortly  afterwards  fric- 
tion matches  or  lucifers  came  into  common 
use.  Many  years  later  Holden  claimed  the 
iuTcntion,  but  he  did  so  with  modesty  and 
reserve,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  his  claim 
has  been  established.  In  February  1894  he 
virtually  abandoned  his  claim  to  priority  in 
fcvour  of  John  Walker  (1781  P-18o9)  [q.  t.1 
of  Stockton-on-Tees,  Uioui^  he  still  claimed 
complete  indepmdnice  for  his  invention 
(made  two  years  and  six  months  after  the 
first  record  of  the  sale  of  'friction  lighte'  in 
Walker's  day-book).  In  June  18S0  Holden 
returned  iinnn  Beading  to  Glasgow,  and  he 
seems  for  a  time  to  have  clwished  the  idea 
of  entering  the  Wesleyaa  ministry,  but  an 
acddsnt  determined  his  career  in  another  di- 
rection. In  November  1830  he  was  strongly 
recommended  by  some  friends  for  the  post 
of  bookkeeper  in  the  old-established  firm  of 
Townend  Brothers,  worsted  manufacturers 
of  Cullingworth,  near  Bingley,in  Yorkshire. 
Holden  promptly  sold  the  goodwill  of  the 
school  he  was  about  to  set  up,  abandoned 
the  idea  of  the  ministry,  and  set  out  for  his 
new  post,  devoting  himself  for  over  sixteen 
years  with  the  utmost  energy  to  the  inte- 
rests of  the  Townends,  in  whose  service  his 
inventive  iaculties  haii  full  play.  He  was 
rapidly  moved  from  the  counting-house  to 
tbie  null ;  his  application  to  the  work  was 
intense,  and  he  was  soon  medit^ing  the 
application  of  machine  |K>wer  to  the  various 
operations  of  wool-comlung.  The  Townends, 
however,  were  averse  from  acquiring  exolu- 
uve  rights,  and  thejr  were  unwilling  to  ud 
bim  in  patenting  his  sqoare-motion  wool- 
comber,  which  was  his  most  important  in- 
vention. When  they  took  up  the  same 
attitude  with  regard  to  his  new  process  for 
manufacturing  genappe  yams  in  1846,  Hol- 
den left  them,  and  beouae  associated  with 


another  inveutor,  Samuel  Ounliffs  listw, 
afterwards  first  baron  Masham.  In  con- 
junction with  him,  having  obtained  a  patent 
for  a  new  method  of  carding  and  combing 
and  preparing  genappe  yams  (Patent  1189^ 
7  Oct.  1847),  and  having  brought  the  new 
machinery  as  near  peruotion  as  possible, 
Holden  opened  a  large  fabrique  at  St.  Denis, 
near  Paris,  in  1848.  In  1864  Holden  con- 
centrated his  business  at  Bradford,  and  it 
rapidly  became  the  largest  wool-combing  con- 
cern in  the  world,  counting  over  thirty 
millions  of  fleeoes  yearly,  brandling  out 
at  Croix,  near  Bouboix,  and  at  Rheims,  and 
employing  over  four  thousand  persoiu.  The 
foreign  estoblishmeats  were  managed  in  the 
main  by  his  son  and  eon-in-^w,  Isaac  Hol- 
deu  Crothers ;  but  Holden  relued  none  (tf 
his  industiy,  and  amassed  an  enormous  for- 
tune, becoming  widely  known  as  a  model 
employer  and  a  munificent  patron.  He  re- 
mam^  a  devout  Wesleran,  and  in  1866  he 
entered  parliament  for  Knaresborough  as  a 
supporter  of  Gladstone.  He  lost  his  seat  in 
1868,  but  sat  for  the  Eeigbley  division  from 
1882  until  his  retirement  from  politics  in 
1896.  He  was  created  a  baronet  by  Glad- 
stone on  1  July  1893.  As  he  grew  older 
Holden  became  a  valetudinarian,  cmd  studied 
longevity  as  an  art  with  all  his  old  assiduity. 
The  essential  things  he  nwarded  to  be  ttBeh 
air,  firuit,  and  ezezoise.  la  order  to  enable 
his  wife  to  take  walking  exetcue  in  bad 
ireatber,  be  erected  an  enormous  winter 
garden  at  a  cost  of  120,OOCM:  at  Oakworth 
House,  near  Keifhley,  where  he  also  fitted 
up  a  Turkish  bath.  Li  regard  to  diet  he  was 
extremely  punctilious.  £ke  Wesley,  whoeo 
'Natural  Fbiloaophy' be  studied  as  a  boy, 
he  SAW  in  farinaceous  food  a  thing  to  be 
avoided  by  the  elderlv.  '  I  take  for  break- 
fiut,'  he  said, '  one  baked  apple,  one  orange, 
twenty  grapes,  and  a  biscuit  made  from 
bananas.  My  midday  meal  conusts  of  about 
three  ounces  of  beef,  mutton,  or  fish,  with 
now  and  again  a  half  cupful  of  soup.  For 
supper  I  repeat  my  breaJdast  menu.'  The 
orange  was  his  favourite  fruit.  Wine  he 
eschewed ;  but  on  returning  from  the  House 
of  GcHumons  to  Queen  Amdb  Mauiiwis  be 
bad  a  tumbler  of  hot  wtusl^  and  inter.  Ha 
took  no  drink  with  his  food,  which  obliged 
him  to  mastdcate  well.  He  smoked  two  ot 
three  cigars  a  day,  a  practice  which  he 
claimed  to  be  benewiaL  But  for  the  wbisl^ 
and  aam  he  was  regarded  by  enthuaiasta 
of  sell-help  as  a  model  which  not  even 
Br.  Smiles  could  have  improved  upon.  Six 
Isaac  retained  his  health  aud  his  fEUiulties  to 
the  very  last,  dying  in  his  ninety-first  year, 
at  bis  seat  of  Oakworth,  on  13  Aug.  1887, 
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He  named,  firat,  in  1832,  Marion  (d.  1847), 
daughterofAngtuLoTe  of  Paisley;  secondly, 
in  1860,  Sarah  (d.  1890),  daughter  of  John 
Sagden  of  Keighley.  By  hit  first  mfe  he 
left  Sir  Angus  Hotden,  M.P.,  the  second 
banmet,  another  son,  and  two  daughters. 

[TlmM,  Daily  Chronicle,  and  Daily  News, 
14  AOS.  1897;  London  Society,  xzxr.  231; 
DebmtVa  Baroneti^,  1897.  p.  296;  Edirftrds's 
Fortunes  made  in  Business;  Repertory  of  Arts, 
xi.  278 ;  Pratt's  People  of  the  Period ;  informa- 
tion  kindly  girm  by  Dr.  W.  A.  Bwe  of  Ovens 
Collage.]  T.  E>. 

HOUiOND  or  HOLLAND,  JOHN 
(Jl.  1638-1669),  naTBl  writer,  entered  the 
long's  aernoe  about  16S4  (DiBantr9e$,  p.  3) 
as  clerk  to  Captain  Joshnk  Downing,  who 
reeided  at  Chatnan  as  andstaat  to  the  com- 
missioners  of  the  navy  (of.  Cal.  State  Papen, 
Bom.  1626-6  p.  480, 1627-8  p.  186, 1628-9 

&464 ;  Hiat.  MSS.  Comm.  12th  Rap.  i.  870). 
ollond  succeeded  Kenrick  Edishary  aspay- 
mastw  of  the  navy  before  1686  (Cb/.  State 
Pajmn,  Bom.  1636,  p.  2).  In  October  1636 
the  Barl  of  Northumberland,  admiral  of  the 
shipmoney  fleet,  accused  Hollond  in  a  state- 
ment of  abuses  in  the  navy  (HoLLOin),  Dit- 
eottnet,  appendix)  of  benefiting  by  corrupt 
commissions.  Hollond  pleaded  prescription 
'of  thirty  years  past' C'^-l^P- 394, 898).  The 
special  practice  was  prohibited  by  an  order 
in  council  dated  16  March  1636-7  (H,  p.  404), 
bat  the  vaymastar  was  not  othmirise  cen- 
■nnd.  He  waa  s^l  oeenpying  his  post 
whan  ihe  'First  Discoufsa  of  the  Navy* 
was  written,  in  1688  (p.  66^,  and  it  is  qnite 

Cible  that  he  retained  it  nntil  the  oat- 
k  of  the  civil  war,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  he  was  selling  timber  and  plank  to 
the  government  for  the  nse  of  the  navy  in 
September  1639  (Cal.  State  Paper*,  Doro. 
1639,  p.  626). 

When  the  control  of  the  navy  passed  to 
the  parliament  the  fonetions  of  the  principal 
officers  other  than  the  treasurer  were  trans- 
ferred to  a  body  of  three  commissioners  ap- 
pouited  by  an  ordinance  of  16  Sept.  1042,  to 
serve  at  a  salary  of  200/.  ayear  each  (Cofi»- 
moni'  Jwrnals,  iv.  390).  To  these  Hollond 
was  soon  afterwards  added.  He  eontimied 
to  act  in  this  eapacity  until  1646  or  1046, 
when  he  resigned  uid  reverted  temporarily 
to  the  timber  trade  (DMcouner,  p.  313).  By 
an  act  of  16  Jan.  1648-9  Hollond  was  made 
a  member  of  a  'committee  of  merchants  for 
the  regulation  of  the  navy  and  cnstoms,' 
by  pu^ng  the  administration  of  royalists, 
nntrastwOTthyoffic{als,and'nnuHeAilplHcee' 
fSooBBtx,  ii.  1).  Afterwards,  by  the  good 
offices  of  tiie  'committee  of  merchants,*  he 


was  promoted  to  be  snrveyor  of  the  navy 
in  saooession  to  Sir  William  Batten  [q.  v!] 
(Diteourtet,  p.  121).  His  salary  of  SOOL  s 
year  dates  from  16  Feb.  1648-9  {P^  OffioB 
Declared  Aeeountt,  Boll  2287). 

Hollond  soon  fell  out  with  the  '  com- 
mittee of  merchants '  (ef.  Second  Ducowte, 
pp.  120-4).  As  a  member  of  the  parllsr 
ment's  new  commission  of  the  navy  ne  set 
his  fitce  vigoroosly  agunst  corruption  in 
appointments  and  contracts,  and  drew  on 
himself  much  unpopularity  (CVi/.  State 
Papert,  Dom.  164^-6i3,  passim ;  cf.  Pepy~ 
nan  Miecellanua,  iii.  382).  On  29  Bee. 
1663  he  was  discharged  from  his  place  as 
commissioner  (Common^  JoumalM,  vii.  237 ; 
Dieeouraea,  p.  296 ;  Cal.  StaU  Pt^m^  Dom. 
1662-3,  p.  8\ 

Holding  tnenceforth  no  post  in  the  nayy, 
he  gave  up  his  offidal  residenoe  at  Tower 
Hill  (Ca£  State  Papert,  Bom.  1663-4,  p. 
216),  and  settled  at  Beptford,  where  he  en- 
gaged once  more  in  the  timber  trade  (td. 
1652-8  p.  618, 1666-7  p.  479).  After  the 
Restoration  Pepys  noti(»d  him  as  the  author 
of  a  project  for  restoring  depreciated  sea- 
men's tickets  to  their  fall  value  (Diary, 
SO  Nov.  1660).  He  was  at  that  time  secre- 
tary to  Sir  Geoige  Carteret,  treasurer  of  the 
navy  (&.  Wheatley's  noto).  His  connection 
with  Beptford  was  maintained  in  his  later 
life.  In  Angnst  1666  his  daughter  Mabel 
died  there  of  .the  plague,  and  in  December 
1670  another  daughter,  Mary,  was  buried 
there.  His  widow  was  also  Imried  there  on 
36  Feb.  1691-2.  The  registers  give  no 
reference  to  his  own  death. 

Hollond's  *  Itrst  Discourse  of  the  Navy,' 
dated  1638,  treats  of  the  administration  of 
the  navy  by  the  principal  officers  under  the 
three  heads  wages,  victaals,  and  stores,  and 
exposes  varions  abuses  connected  with  each. 
The  •  Second  Discourse  of  the  Navy,'  dated 
1669,  appears  from  internal  evidence  to  have 
been  written  under  the  Protectorate,  per- 
haps as  early  as  1666  or  1667,  and  to  have 
been  revised  in  1669.  The  dedication  to 
James,  duke  of  York,  is  dated  1661,  and  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  the  'Biscoume'  was 
used  as  a  bid  for  office  under  the  restored 
monarchy.  The  'Second  IMscourse'  deals 
with  the  same  sulgeete  as  tibe '  First,*  hut 
the  treatment  is  much  fuller,  and  iJie  abuses 
exposed  are  for  the  most  part  difl^ent. 
There  is  also  a  remarkable  improvement  in 
the  writer's  literary  style.  Samuel  Pepys, 
in  the  '  D'ary  *  (26  July  1662  and  19  March 
1669),  speaks  of  the  'Biscourses'  in  the 
highest  terms.  Sir  WlUiam  Penn  described 
the  '  First  Discourse '  as  '  writ  by  an  able 
hand  .  .  .  and  most  fit  to  be  read,  and  in 
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the  m<»t  material  parts  to  be  the  measure 
of  those  that  would  perfect  themselves  in 
naval  affairs '  (Sham  MS.  3232). 

Hollond's  '  First  and  Second  Discourses/ 
with  Sir  Robert  Slyngesbie's '  Discourse  of 
the  Navy '  appende(L  uve  been  printed  in 
vol.  vii.  of  the  publications  of  the  Navy 
Records  Society  from  manuscripts  in  the 
Pepjsi&n  Library  at  Magdalene  College, 
Oiwibridge.  An  account  oi  the  other  ac- 
cessible mannicripts  ia  given  in  the  intro- 
duction to  that  voluma.  Hollond's  paper  of 
9  Aug.  1662,  agunst '  permitting  the  master 
shipwright  to  beep  a  private  yard/  ia  to  be 
foimd  among  the  state  papers  {Cat.  State 
B^erttDom.  1661-2,  p.  362),  and  there  is 
also  a  copy  amtmg  the  Fepysian  MSS.  (AfM- 
eeilanuM,  m.  882). 

[HoUond's  Diseonnos  of  tb*  Navy,  ed.  J.  B. 
Tanner  tor  the  Navy  Baeorda  Sodet^  1896, 
vol.  vii.]  J.  K.  T, 

HOLLOWAT,  Sib  CHARLES  (1749- 
1S27),  major^neral  royal  engineers,  was 
bom  on  17  April  1749.  On  attaining  the 
u»  of  flffceen  he  entered  the  drawing  room 
ox  the  board  of  ordnance  at  the  Tower  of 
London  (7  Feb.  1764),  and  in  1773  went  to 
Fortamoutli  to  assist  tiie  commanding  royal 
engineer  with  the  plans  of  the  new  mtiflca^ 
tims.  On  16  Jan.  1776  he  receiTed  a  com- 
mission as  second  lieutenant  in  the  royal  en- 
gineers. His  further  commissions  were 
dated:  lieutenant,  1  Jan.  1783;  captain 
lieutenant,  16  Jan.  1793;  captun,  81  l)ee. 
1796 ;  brevet  major,  1  Jon.  1801 ;  lieutenant* 
colonel,  20  July  1604;  colonel,  1  ICay  1811; 
major^neral,  4  June  1814. 

In  1777  Holloway  went  to  Gibraltar,  ar- 
riving there  on  17  Sept.  During  the  first  part 
<^  the  celebrated  siege  of  O-ibraltar,  whidi 
b^an  in  the  summer  of  1779,  he  was  staff 
omcer  to  the  chief  en^inew,  Colonel  (after* 
wards  Qeneral  Sir)  William  Qreen  [q.  v.],  as 
well  as  Mljtttant  of  the  engineeia  and  of  die 
artificer  company.  On  17  April  1781  he 
was  made  bngada  major,  and  wh«i  Qreen 
became  a  major^eneral  he  was  appointed  his 
aide-de-camp  on  IS  Oct.  1782.  On  4  Jan. 
1783  he  was  severely  wounded  by  the  splinter 
of  a  shell  from  the  enemy's  mortar  boats. 
During  the  siege  he  was  indefatigable  in  his 
exertions  and  Kept  a  diary  of  lus  doings, 
which  fills  three  folio  volumes  and  is  in  the 
possession  of  the  family.  Before  his  return 
to  England  on  7  June  1783  the  governor, 
Sir  George  Augustas  EUott,  afterwards  Lord 
Heathfield  [q.  v.],  thanked  him  on  parade  in 
the  presence  of  the  garrison  for  his  services 
during  the  siege.  He  figured  in  the  picture 
of  the  prtnupol  officers  serving  in  the  siege 


which  was  painted  hy  Copiey  Ibr  the  dty  of 

London. 

On  1  Oct.  1784  he  joined  Major-pneral 
William  Roy  f^.  v.],  and  for  throa  years  u- 
sisted  him  in  nis  survey  triangulations  from 
the  Hounslow  base  to  the  Kentish  cotst,  and 
in  connecting  the  English  with  the  French 
system  of  tnangulation  in  1787.  For  tbe 
next  ten  ^eara  he  was  empl^ed  in  the  ordi- 
nary duties  of  his  corps  in  the  Eastern, 
Thames,  and  "Woolwich  militaiy  district*, 
and  was  also  particularly  engaged  m  strength- 
ening the  Tower  of  London  in  1792. 

In  October  1798  Holloway  was  selectedto 
be  commanding  rOTal  engineer  and  saeond 
in  command  with  tlie  local  rank  of  m^or  of 
a  military  mission  under  Brigadier-g^neiBl 
Geo^  Fredmc  Koehler  ^q,  \A  to  assist  tho 
Turks  in  the  reo^anisation  of  their  tmj. 
He  left  London  with  the  mission  on  3  Dec 
and  on  the  24th  was  shipwrecked  among  the 
ice  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe.  The  miBuoa 
was  rescued  and  travelled  across  the  con- 
tinent to  Constantinople,  where  it  arriTed  on 
28  March  1799.  In  June,  in  ctaijunctioa 
with  Slajor  Robert  Hope  oi  the  royal  u- 
tUlery,  Hollow^  reported  upon  the  fbitifi- 
cati(»u  of  the  Dardanelles  Mid  the  defence 
works  neoesaary  for  the  better  securit?  of 
that  passaoBr  and  of  Tenedoa  and  the  fwet 
Saroa.  The  report  was  approved  and  tba 
works  were  commenced. 

On  2  July  1800  the  British  mission  jMoed 
the  Ottoman  army  in  Syria  under  Uie  grud 
viiier.  It  was  encamped  at  Jaffa  after  re- 
tiring from  Egypt,  and,  at  the  grand  viu^i 
request,  Holloway  entrenched  the  camp  ud 
deaigned  additional  defences  for  Ja£h,  which 
were  at  once  put  in  hand.  A  virulent 
attack  of  plague  towards  the  end  of  tbe  year 
caused  great  mortaUty,  and  carried  off 
Koehler  on  29  Dec  llie  command  of  the 
mission  then  devolved  upon  Holloway,  who 
received  the  local  rank  of  lieutenantrooloael 
from  1  Jan.  1801,  when  he  also  obtained  lui 
brevet  majority.  Early  in  the  feUovuK 
moudi,  the  plagiw  having  oeaaed,  the  Tuihiu 
army  advanced  and,  after  crossing  the  desot, 
came  in  contact  with  a  anterior  Fw>di 
force  under  General  Belli ard  in  BCay.  ^ 
though  nominallv  the  Turkic  amy  v» 
commanded  by  the  grand  viuer,  HoUovftj 
practically  commanded  it,both  in  theadvann 
from  Ja&  and  at  tlie  battle  of  £1  Hanks  on 
16  Hay.  The  fight  lasted  for  seven  hous 
when  the  French  were  defeated  and  fell  bade 
On  12  July  Holloway  entered  Cairo  with  tbe 
inissi<m,  which  renuuned  there  until  18  F^ 
1802.  The  mission  returned  home  in  charge 
of  Major  (afterwards  Sir)  Richard  Fletcher 
[q.  V.J,  rayal  engineers,  and  Holloway  wvA 
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to  Alexandris.  Later  hs  Tinted  Constuti- 
nople  and  Vieana  on  hus  retura  to  Knfifland, 
wheze  be  aniTed  on  13  July.  For  his  ser- 
Tices  with  the  TurkiBh  army,  of  which  Lord 
Elgio,  the  British  ambassador  at  Constanti- 
nt^e,  wrote  in  the  highest  terms  ^ee 
despatch,  Wilsok's  Biat.  of  the  British  Kv- 
pedttion  to  Egypt,  ii.  244,  1803,  8to), 
Holloway,  who  had  been  invested  by  tlu 
sultan  with  a  pelisse  on  five  different  occa- 
sions and  presented  with  a  gold  medal  in 
November  1801,  was  knighted  on  2  Feb. 
1803. 

In  March  1806  be  took  up  the  post  of 
cranmanding  royal  engineer  of  the  Cork  dis- 
tricty  and  was  active  in  carryiiw  out  works 
of  defence  in  Cork  harbour.  On  26  July 
1605  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  a  oom- 
mittne  upon  a  permanent  system  of  defence 
for  Ireland  and  also  of  the  engineer  com- 
mittee at  the  Tower  of  London.  He  was 
nominated  commanding  royal  engineer  at 
Gibraltar  on  30  Jan.  18U7,  where  he  arrived 
on  13  Sept,  He  }asgt  another  dian'  dozing 
his  stay,  which  in  seven  quarto  volumes  in 
manuscript  is  in  the  possession  of  the  family. 
Its  co^ous  reierences  to  the  frequently 
changing  oflicers  of  the  garrison,  and  the 
narrative  of  daily  routine  are  of  interest 
chiefly  to  the  military  fuitiquary. 

In  1809  Holloway  reported  on  the  de- 
fences of  Cadiz,  Ceuta,  Algeciraa,  &o.,  and 
in  the  following  year^  with  the  consent  of 
the  Spanish  anthorituSf  he  demolished  1^ 
mineB  the  S^paniah  forts  and  lines  in  front 
of  the  fbrtiev  on  the  north  ot  the  nenteal 
IRonnd  of  the  Gibraltar  isthmus  to  prevent 
Uieir  use  by  the  IFVeneh. 

In  1813  and  1814  a  malignant  fever  rayed 
in  the  garrison  with  aLarminf  fbtalitr. 
Holloway  and  all  his  household  were  m. 
His  son  Charles,  a  lieutensht  in  the  royal 
artillery,  died  on  10  Oct.  181S,  uid  his 
daughter,  Helen  Smith,  the  wife  of  an  ofiicer 
of  the  garrison,  on  the  32nd,  and  he  lost 
three  servants.  He  returned  to  England  in 
September  1817,  and  retired  from  the  army 
in  1824.  fie  settled  down  at  Devonport, 
where  he  died  at  Stoke  Cottage  on  4  Jan, 
1827. 

He  married  Helen  Mary  {d.  11  April  179S), 
aeoond  daufditer  of  Gteneral  Sir  William 
Green  v.],  1^  whom  he  had  several  ohil- 
dnn  besides  those  already  mentioned. 

His  eldest  eon,  Wixuak  Octhbbbt  Ei> 
PHIHBXOHB-HOLLOWAT  (1787-1850),  bom  on 
1  Hay  1787,  after  passing  through  the  Royal 
Military  Arademy  at  Woolwich,  obtained  a 
commission  as  second  lieutenant  in  the  royal 
engineers  on  1  Jan.  1804,  His  further  com- 
missions were  dated:  lieutenant  1  March 


1806,  second  captun  24  Jane  1809,  captain 
21  July  1813,  brevet  major  21  June  1817, 
lieutenant-colonel  26  I<eb.  1828,  colonel 
23  Nov.  1841.  After  serving  under  his 
fether  at  Cork  harbour  he  went  inDecember 
1807  to  Madeira,  then  in  British  occupation, 
and  spent  one  year  there.  He  was  tiien 
emplt^ed  in  the  eastern  militery  district  at 
home,  and  went  to  the  peninsular  war  early 
in  1810.  He  served  in  the  lines  of  Torres 
Vedras,  and  in  various  operations  of  the 
campaign,  including  the  final  si^  of 
Badajos,  where  he  was  shot  through  the  body 
after  having  guned  the  parapet  of  Fort 
Ficurina  in  tlie  successful  assault  of  25  March 
1813.  After  a  visit  to  his  father  at  Gibraltar 
he  returned  to  Enf^and  in  August,  For  his 
servicee  in  the  peninsula  he  xecuved  the 
silver  medal  and  clasp  for  Badajos,  a  brevet 
majority,  and  a  penuon  for  his  wound. 
After  serving  in  Wales,  the  Isle  of  Man,  and 
the  eastern  military  district,  he  went  in  Oc- 
tober 1818  to  the  Cape  of  Cbod  Hope  as 
commandiiig  n^sl  engineer,  and  rendered 
good  service  in  the  Kaffir  troubles  of  1810 
and  later,  and  executed  some  useful  surveys 
durin^j  the  thirteen  years  he  spent  there. 
For  his  services,  on  his  return  to  England, 
be  was  made  a  companion  of  the  order  of  the 
Bath  on  26  Sept.  1831,  He  was  sent  on 
particular  service  to  Ireland  in  1833,  was 
commanding  royal  engineer  in  Canada  from 
April  1843 to  August 1840,  and  in  the  western 
military  district  until  his  death  at  Plymouth 
oitadel  on  4  Sept.  1860.  He  was  buried  in 
Plymouth  cem^eiy,  where  a  monument  to 
his  memory  was  erected  Inr  his  widow.  He  . 
married  ^juelia  (d.  12  Ju^  1874),  second 
daughter  and  coheir  of  Ciaptain  Thomas 
Elphinstone,  R.N.,  brother  of  Sir  Howard 
El^instoue,  first  baronet.  He  took  the 
surname  of  Elphinstone  in  addition  to  and 
before  that  of  Holloway  (Lond.  Oaz.  26  Feb. 
1826). 

[BoyalEngbeers'Kscorda;  Despatches;  Army 
lists;  Burke's  Baronetage;  HoUoway's  Diaries  ; 
Boyal  Uilitanr  Oalendw,  1820;  Histories  of 
the  Sie^  of  Oibrsltar  by  Ausell,  Drinkvater, 
D'Aroon,  Maiia,  &c. ;  W.  Wittniftn's  Travels  in 
Tarkey,  1802 ;  Jone^s  Sieges  in  Spain ;  Wilson's 
British  Ezpeditiott  to  Eg^]        R.  H.  V, 

HOOFPELIi,  ROBERT  ELI  (183&- 
1896),  (mtiquary,  bom  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Mary,  Botherfaithe,  Suixey,  on  SO  Jan.  1883, 
was  the  son  of  John  Eli  and  Mazy  Ann  Hoop- 
pell. He  was  educated  at  Queen  Elizabeth's 
nree  grammar  school,  St.  Olave's,  South- 
wark,  and  was  admitted  sizar  at  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  on  30  June  1861.  He 
was  aloD  a  schoW  of  the  college.  In  1866 
he  graduated  B.A.,  being  fortieth  wrangler 
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in  the  mathematical  tripos,  and  in  1866  he 
obtained  a  fint-chus  in  moral  K»ence.  He 
proceeded  M.A.  in  1868,  LL.D.  in  1866, 
and  was  admitted  ad  enndem  at  Durham. 

From  1865  to  1861  Hooppell  was  second 
and  mathematical  master  at  Beaumaris 
fframmar  school.  He  was  ordtuned  deacon 
m  1867,  and  priest  in  1869,  and  from  1859 
to  1861  he  serred  as  English  chaplain  at 
Memu  Bridge.  On  the  foundation  at  South 
Shields  in  1861  of  Dr.  Winterbottom's  nauti- 
cal college  he  was  appointed  the  first  head 
master,  and  he  remained  in  that  position  until 
1876,  when  he  was  instituted  to  the  rectory 
of  Byers  Qreen,  co.  Durham.  For  the  last 
year  or  two  of  his  life  he  was  in  delicate 
health,  and  wintered  at  Bonmemonth.  He 
died  at  the  Burliorton,  Oxford  Road,  in  that 
town  on  23  Aug.  1895,  ai^  was  buried  in 
Bournemouth  cemeten.  He  married  at 
Brozhoume,  Hertfordshire,  on  20  June  1866, 
Maigaiet,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Elisabeth 
Hooppell  of  Fiahleigh,  Devonshire :  she  aur- 
TiTed  him  with  two  sons  and  one  daughter. 

Hooppell  served  on  the  committee  which 
superintended  the  excavation  of  the  Roman 
camp  at  South  Shields.  His  paper  on  the 
discoveries  there  {Natural  Hiatory  Trantao- 
Horn  <if  Northumberland,  vii.  126-42)  was 
the  prelude  to  a  lecture^  published  in  1879, 
on  *  Vinovium,  the  buned  Roman  City  at 
Binchester,'  between  Bishop  Auckland  and 
Byers  Qreen,  and  in  1891 '  Vinovia,  a  buried 
Roman  City,'  with  thirty-eight  illuBtrations. 
The  substance  of  this  treatise  appeared  in 
the  jonmal  of  the  British  Aicnoeological 
Association,  and  he  contributed  to  tiie  same 
jonmal  for  1695  a  paper  on '  Roman  Bf  an- 
chester  and  the  Roads  to  and  from  it/ 
From  1677  he  read  papers  on  the  names  of 
Roman  stations  before  the  Newcastle  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  and  he  contributed  to  the 
'Ajchseolo^a  jEliaoa'and  tiie  *  Illustrated 
Archfeolo^t.'  His  address,  as  preudent  of 
the  Tyneside  Naturalists'  Field  Club,  is  in 
the*Natural  History  Transactions  of  North- 
umberland,* vii.  187-206,  and  after  his  death 
there  was  published  in  1898  a  volume  en- 
titled '  Rambles  of  an  Antiquary,'  being  a 
series  of  papers  sent  by  him  to  the '  New- 
castle Courant'  in  1880  and  1881,  chiefly 
on  the  ai^quities  of  Northumberland  and 
Durham. 

Hooppell  also  puUiahed,  in  additi(m  to 
several  wnffle  sermons,  'Reason  and  Re- 
ligion, or  the  leading  Doctrines  of  ChristU 
anitjr,'  1867 ,-  2nd  ed.  1896 ;  and  *  Bfaterialism. 
has  it  any  real  Foundation  in  Science  P 
2ud  ed.  1874. 

[Journal  ArchseoL  Assoc.  1 895,  p.  280 ;  Pioc. 
of  Soc  of  Antiquaries,  NcTcastle-npon-Tyne, 


vii.  194, 141, 146,  166  (irith  engrared  poitrstt) ; 
Newcastle  Courant,  81  Ang.  18&6,  pp.  3,  4; 
informalion  from  R.  P.  S»;t,  esq.,  bnnar,  St. 
John's  Coll.,  Camb,,  and  from  Hrs.  Hoopp«ll.] 

W.  P.  C. 

HOPKXNBON,  JOHN  (1849-1898), 
electrical  engineer,  eldest  son  tn  John  Hop- 
kinson, mechanical  engineer,  was  bom  on 
27  July  1849  at  Manchester.  He  was  edu- 
cated under  O.  Willmore  at  Queenwood, 
Hampshire.  In  1866  he  became  a  student 
at  Owens  College,  Manchester,  and  in  1869 
gained  a  Whitworth  scholarship.  He  studied 
mathematics  under  Professor  Barker  at 
Owens,  and,  acting  under  the  professor's 
advice,  entered  for  and  won  a  minor  scholar- 
ship at  Trinity  OoU^,  Cambridge,  in  1867. 
At  Gambridjre  he  devoted  himseli  to  mathe- 
matics as  his  chief  study,  under  Dr.  Ronth, 
and  in  1871  he  became  senior  wranrier,  and 
subsequently  Smith's  prixeman.  While  in 
residence  at  Oambridge  he  proceeded  to  a 
degree  in  science  in  the  university  of  Lon- 
don (D.Sc.  1071).  Shortly  after  his  tripos 
he  was  ^ected  a  fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  In  1871  he  entered  lus  father's 
worln,  and  in  1872  he  became  mana^r  and 
engineer  in  the  lighthouse  and  optical  de- 
partment of  Messrs.  Chance  Brothers  of  Bir- 
mingham. In  1874  he  invented  the  group 
fiash  system  for  enabling  mariners  to  mstin- 
ffuish  one  light  from  another,  the  flashes  in 
his  nstem  being  of  varying  length  andsepa^ 
rated  by  varyins;  intervals  of  darkness  as 
chuacterising  the  lights  more  distinctly. 
His  great  mathematical  abiliUea  i^roved  to 
be  of  the  utmost  value  to  him  in  this  optieal 
work,  and  later  on  in  his  electrical  work. 
Hifl  views  as  to  the  relation  of  mathematics 
to  engineering  were  fully  set  forth  in  his 
'James  Forrest'  lecture  delivered  at  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  in  1694  (Atw. 
Irut.  Civil  Engineert,  cxviii.  380). 

Stimulated  by  the  publication  of  James 
Clerk  Maxwell's  [q-v.]  '  Electricity  and  Ma^ 
netism'  in  1873,  and  on  the  advice  of  Sir 
William  Thomson  (now  Lord  Kelvin),  he 
carried  out  in  1876-7  a  valuable  series  of 
experiments  on  the  residual  charge  of  the 
Leyden  jar,  and  on  the  electrostatic  capacity 
of  glass.  The  results  ofthese  researches  were 
published  in  four  papers  in  the '  Fhitosophical 
TraneacUons'  of  the  Royal  Society  (1876- 
1881),  and  he  worked  continnonsly  on  this 
subject  almost  up  to  the  time  of  nia  death, 
the  last  paper  he  pnblished  on  the  qnesticnt 
being  one  on  'Ilie  Capacity  and  Kesidnal 
Charge  of  Dielectrics  as  afiected  1^  Tempera- 
ture and  Time'  {Phil.  Trans.  1897). 

In  1878  he  resigned  his  post  with  Messrs. 
Chance  Brothers  and  set  up  as  a  consulting 
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«iigiiiear  hk  Ltmdon,  ud  in  the  Mme  ^ear 
he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
•ening  on  the  counul  1886-7  and  1891-3. 
He  eontimied  to  aet  as  soientiflo  adviser  to 
Mesm.  Chance  fiiothen,  and  was  also  fre- 
quently ragaged  as  an  expert  witness  in 
^tent  cases. 

The  Paris  exhibition  of  1881  broufht  int» 
great  pKoninenoe  electric  lighting  andeleetric 
transmission  of  power,  and  in  this  ezhibitioB 
Hopkinson  showed  an  alternate  current 
dynamo  of  a  new  type,  and  a  hoist  with 
rcTersible  motor.  Two  importuit  papers 
from  his  pen  in  1879  and  1880  were  read 
befine  the  Institution  oi  Mechanical 
aeen ;  in  these  p^en  he  endeatoaied  to 
fllncidate  the  theory  of  the  dynamo  meefame, 
and  he  introduced  tos  the  fint  time  the 
notion  of  the  characteristic  ciirTB(Pn(ie.  Intt. 
Ar«e4.  Eitffituert,  1879-80).  In  1682  he  took 
out  his  well-known  patent  for  the  three- wire 
system  of  distributing  electrioity.  In  188S, 
in  an  address  deliverm  before  the  Institution 
af  Civil  Engineers,  entitled  'Some  Points  in 
Electric  Lighting  *  (Inst,  of  Civil  Engineers' 
lectures  on  '  The  Prsctioal  Application  of 
Electridty '),  he  described  his  first  important 
improrementsin  the  dynamo ;  but  the  gene- 
ral solution  of  the  jnoblem  inTolred  was 
not  fprren  to  the  worm  until  the  publication 
of  ajdntmier  by  Hopkinson  and  his  brother, 
Edwaid  Hopkinson,  in  1886  (Pitt/.  TVom. 
1886).  In  toil  p^ior  tin  first  patticm  was 
devoted  to  the  constmetiai  of  the  ehazae- 
teriftie  carre  for  a  naehine  of  oiren  dimen* 
sions,  and  the  second  half  to  a  description  of 
actual  experiments  on  a  <^namo  to  verify  the 
theories  set  forth  in  the  mat  part,  and  to  an 
investigation  into  the  Cftuses  of  any  discre- 
pancies. This  papw  was  undoubtedly  the 
most  important  publication  by  Hopkinson  on 
the  practical  applications  of  deetricity,  and 
was  the  foundation  of  the  accurate  design 
of  dynamos- in  accordance  with  theory. 

In  1890  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
electrical  engineering  kdA  head  of  the  Sie- 
mens Laboratory  at  King's  College,  London. 
Though  he  did  no  actual  teaching  in  connec- 
tim  with  this  post,  it  gave  him  the  aeces- 
saiy  fadlities  for  cairymg  on  his  reseaxches 
on  the  dynamo,  and  his  dirsetton  of  the 
laboratory  was  of  great  value  in  stimulating 
the  studeots,  and  providing  advanced  stu- 
dents with  suggestions  for  researches.  In 
this  vrork  he  was  assisted  by  Mr.  E.  Wilson, 
and  a  number  of  Papers  were  published  in 
the '  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Boyal 
Society'  on  their  joint  experiments  on  the 
effect  of  armature  reaction,  on  the  efficiency 
of  txansformers,  and  on  alttfnating  currents 
iPkU.  Tjwu.  1894-6). 
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In  1886  he  published  the  results  of  a  eeriou 

of  experiments  on  the  magnetic  propwtiea  of 
iron,  and  for  his  researches  in  this  subject  he 
was  awarded  in  1890  a  Boyal  Society  medal. 

It  was  not  until  1891  that  Hopkinson  had 
an  opportunity  of  carrying  out  any  construc- 
tive engineering  of  imp(^«nce  outside  the 
field  of  lighthouse  work.  In  that  year  he 
was  u>pointed  by  the  corporation  of  the 
<uty  of  Manchester  as  tiieir  adviser  on  the 
electric  lighting  of  the  city,  and  he  acted  as 
consulting  engineer  during  the  carrying  out 
of  the  work ;  from  1696  he  was  also  oou- 
sulting  en^neer  to  the  cc»porations  of  Leeds, 
liverpool,  and  St.  Helens,  in  respect  of  their 
works  tat  dectrie  traction.  In  connection 
with  the  Maiwhester  schune  he  introduced 
an  impwtant  innovation  into  tiie  qrstem  of 
cha^ng  customers  for  the  current  used ;  he 
had  advocated  this  method  as  far  back  as 
1883.  In  the  plan  adopted  the  customer  of 
the  electricitv  supply  works  had  to  pay  *  a 
cha^,  which  is  calculated  partly  by  the 
quantity  of  energy  contained  m  the  sumily' 
and  partly  by  a  yearly  or  other  rental,  de- 
pendiDg  upon  the  maximum  strength  of  the 
current  to  be  supplied.' 

In  the  field  ot  electric  traction  he  did  a 
large  amount  of  professional  work ;  he  was 
consolting  engineer  to  the  contractors  for  the 
electrical  work  on  the  City  and  South  Lon- 
don Bailway,  and  in  1896  ha  was  electrical 
enginen  fiw  the  Kirkstall  ud  Boundhay 
Tnmwa^  at  Leeds. 

He  joined  the  Institution  of  Oiril  Engi- 
neers in  1877,  and  in  1895  became  a  member 
of  the  councU.  He  was  also  a  member  of 
the  Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers,  and 
twice  filled  the  office  of  president.  It  was 
owing  to  his  initiative  that  the  volunteer 
corps  of  electrical  eiufineers  (which  sent  a 
strong  detachment  for  active  service  in 
South  Africa  in  1900)  was  formed,  and  he 
was  appointed  the  first  major  in  command 
of  this  corps. 

Hopkinson  was  an  ardent  mountain 
climber,  and  his  holidays  were  usually  spent 
in  climbing  in  Switserland,  especially  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  AioUa.  Hts  deau,  at  the 
Mxlj  age  of  forty-nin&was  due  to  a  terrible 
Al|une  accident ;  on  S7  Aug.  1896,  aooom- 
panied  liiy  his  ion  John  and  two  of  his  daugh- 
ters, he  DSgan  the  ascent  vrithout  jniides  of 
the  Petite  l)ent  de  Veisivi  in  the  Val  d'H&- 
rens,  an  ofishoot  fnnn  the  Rhone  valley ; 
how  the  acddent,  which  led  to  the  death  of 
the  whole  party,  occurred  vrill  never  be 
known.  A  tew  days  later  the  bodies  of  all 
were  recovered  and  w  ere  buried  in  the  ceme- 
tery at  Territet,  He  is  commemorated  at 
Cambridge  \ij  a  wing  of  the  engbeering 
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Itbomtoiy  built  hj  his^  widow  and  Burnv- 
in^  ohili&eii,  and  at  Owens  CoU^  by  an 
ALsctro-technical  Uboiatorf  built  hy  his 
iathar  and  othtf  nlatirea.  HopkiiMOB  was 
a  man  of  moat  unumml  attainiueuta.  His 
ffreat  powerB  ai.  an  experimenter  in  the  nost 
difficuU  fields  of  scientific  reaearch  were  com- 
bined with  a  wide  practical  knowledge,  and 
in  manj  of  his  papers^be  was  able  in  a  quite 
unique  way  to  employ  hie  high  mathematical 
ability  in  the  solution  of  practical  probleiBS 
of  great  commerciAl  importance. 

He  contributed,  as  a  result  of  hk 
■eandies,  a  great  many  papers  to  various 
Inumed  aocietiea.  In  the  '  Philosophieal 
IVuuaetionB  of  the  Royal  Society '  appeared 
'RM^iialChan[eoftheLeydenJaT,'I87d-7 ; 
'  BeftftctiTe  Indices  of  Ghus/  1877 ;  *  Elec- 
ttOBtatio  Capacity  of  Glass,'  &c.,  1877>80-1  ; 
*  Torsional  Strains  in  Glass  Fibre,'  1878; 
'Dielectric  Capacity  of  Liquids,'  1881; 
'  Magnetisation  of  Iron,'  1886  ;  '  Dynamo- 
electric  Maohineary,'  1886 ;  '  S;^ecific  Induc- 
tive Capacity,'  1887  ;  '  Magnetic  Properties 
of  Impure  NickeV  1888;  'Magnetic  and 
other  Physical  Properties  of  Iron  at  a  high 
Temperature,' 1889  ;  '  Reoaleaceuceoflron,' 
1889;  'Magnetic  Properties  of  AUots  of 
Nickel  end  Iron,'  1890 ; '  Physical  Propertiea 
of  Nickel  Steel/  1890 ;  <  Density  of  Alloys 
of  Nickel  and  Iron,'  18»1.  To  the  '  Philo- 
sophical Magaiine  of  tbe-Boyal  Sooietj' 
he  ooB^buted  '  Action  of  Magnetism  on  a 
Permanent  Electric  Coirent,'  1880;  'B»- 
fraetive  Index  ...  of  IVan^arant  la- 
enlating  Media/  1882;  '  Quadrant  Electro* 
meter,'  1865 ;  '  An  Unnoticed  Danger  in 
Apparatus  for  Distribution  of  Glectrioity,' 
1866';  *  Seat  of  Electromotive  Forcea  in  a 
Voltaic  Cell,*  1685 ;  and  to  the  '  Messenger 
of  Mathematics  : '  <  Mat^.  Theory  of  Tar- 
tini's  Beats,*  1873;  *  Stresses  caused  by  lu- 
e^u^itiee  of  Temperature,'  1879.  Anions 
his  other  pM>ers  are '  Group-flashing  Lights/ 
1874  (Birmingham,  1890);  'Optical  Pro- 

Jertiesof  a  Titano-eilicic  Glass '  (Brit.  Assoc. 
B76);  'Thermo-elastic  Properties  of  Solids,' 
London,  1887;  'Electric  Lighting'  (Proc 
Inat.  Heoh.  Enip.  1879-80) ;  '  Pres.  Addreea 
to  Jxauxa  Enffineering  Society  on  Ooei  of 
Eleetrie  Supply/  1882;  'Electric  Light- 
hoiueaof  Maoquarie  and  of  Tino '  ('  Pcoo.  inct. 
OiTilEng.'Tol.lxxzvii.);  'Relation  of  Mathe- 
matics to  Engineering'  ('Proc.  Inst.  Civil 
Eng.*  vol.  cxviii.)  A  collected  edition  of 
his  aoientiflo  papera  was  pobli^ed  in  two 
volumes  in  1901  by  the  Cuailwidge  Univo 
eity  Prees. 

[ObitTtary  notice  in  Proe.  Inst.  Civil  Enginean, 
vol.  cxxxv. ;  Beyid  Society's  Oat.  of  Scientifie 
f  apm;  ^vate  inlKmaUMu^        I.  H.  B. 


S.OBJSBY,  Sib  GEOFFBEY  THOMAS 
PHIPPS  (1626-1896),  admiral  of  the  fie6^. 
sectHid  son  of  Admiral  Sir  Phipps  fionby 
[q.  v.],  was  bom  at  Win^ridc  in  LsKioaabiie 
on  20  Felk  1825.  He  entwed  the  na¥y  in 
March  1837  on  boardlihe  PrincaoaGharlottev 
then  fitting  out  ae  the  fiagship  of  Sir  Robert 
Sb^ford  [q-v.]  in  t^e  Msditerraitean.  He 
remained  in  her  till  abe  waa  paid  off  in- 
AuguBt  1841,  and  .waa  thua  present  at  all 
the  operations  in  the  Archipelago  and  on  the 
oout  of  Syria  in  1839  and  1840.  (Sir). 
Phhtpe  Hornby  was  at  this  time  superin- 
tenoent  of  "WcKilwidL  dockyard,  and  the  bar 
remained  ,with  him  till  the  spruff  of  1842, 
when  he  was  appointed  to  toe  Winchester* 
going  out  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hc^e  as  flsg- 
sliip  of  Rear-admiral  Josoeline  Percy  [q.v.] 
From  her,  on  16  June  1844,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  be  lieutenant  of  the  Cbinwtray 
with  Captain  Christopher  Wyvill  (1792- 
1868)  [q.  v.],  for  two  yeaia*  alaveD-hmtiiig 
on  the  east  coast  of  Afnca.  In  the.  summer, 
of  184<6  he  was  sent  to  the  Gape  in  command 
of  a  prize,  and  in  the  following  spring  re- 
turned to  England  in  the  Wolvarens.  In. 
AugoBt  his  £i^er  was  appointed  commander- 
in-ehief  in  the  Pacific;  Hornby  w^at  with 
him  as  flag^ieuten&nt,  and  .on  12  Jan.  1860 
was  promoted  to  be  cammandsr  of  the  flag- 
ehip  Asia  of  64guna.  In  the  anmmer  of 
1861  the  Ann  xetanied  to  England,  and  the 
admizal  settled  down  «t  littlegreen,  near 
EmswfflTth,  a  ^aee  which  he  had  iolurited- 
BomefbuTteen  yeaxs  beltoe,  though  £uujl^ 
arrangements  nad  hitherto  ^evented  ihis 
oocup^ring  it.  Hoti^y  meantime  waaat  with 
his  Lord  Stanley,  for  a  tour  in 

India;  hut.in(>iyloBhishealthhnQikedMRir 
and  he  was  obliged  to  get  home  as  soon  as 
possible.  In  the  following  year  his  fsthep 
was  a  lord  of  the  admiralty  in  Lord  Deebv'e 
administration ;  and  on  its  down&U  Homoj 
was  promoted  to  be  captain,  18  Dea  1863. 

Psjptly,  it  mav  be,  fraaa  political  or  puty 
reaaons,*  partly,  because  he  married  In  1868, 
and  in  great  measure,  pcebably — being,  by 
the  death  of  his  elden  brother,  the  eldest  son 
— to  Bumage  his  Other's  inDiwity  in  Bvaaex, 
Homliy  remainsd  on  halfjMT  till  iAngmt 
1868,  whui,  imder  'Loid  Imi^'b  miaistiw, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  Tribune,  than  in 
Chinese  initcrs.  He  j<»nad  her  at  Hoag^ 
kong  in  the  end  of  October,  and  was  ekooet 
immediately  sent  off  with  a  detachment  c£ 
marines  to  Vancouver's  Island,  in  oonse- 
quence  of  the  dispute  with  the  UnrtsdStafeee 
ralative  to  San  Juan,  one  of  a  groofi  of 
islands  between  Vanoouver's  and  the  main- 
land. The  ownenfa^}  of  the  island,  remained 
an  open  question  till  1672,  when  it  was- 
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settled  ia  Uvota  of  the  States ;  but.in  1858 
fMling  on  both  udM  ran  big^f  ud  at  one 
time  wer  appeared  to  be  imnunenL  Thai 
the  cUffisaky  was  tided  ovee  waa  considered 
mamlT  doe  to  the  temper  and  tact  afaown  by 
BMnBTf  whom  the  goreroor  of  YieUmt 
irished  to  take  foreituia  measorea  and  the 
reafcmaUHlity  of  them.  When  the  diapnte 
was  temponrily  eampromiaed|  the  Tribune 
waa  ordered  to  England,  arriTinff  at  the  end 
of  July  1860.  In  March  1B61  Hornby  was 
sent  out  to  the  Mediterranean  to  take  coso* 
mandof  thdNeptone,  an  old  tbree-decher  con- 
verted, into  a  screw  twOMlecker,.  and  manned 
by  'bounty'  men,  whom  Hornby  charac- 
terised as  *  shamenil  rifi^raff.'  Here  he  came 
undffiC  the  «CBnmand  of  Sir  William  J'an^we 
Martin  [q.  t.  Snppl.],  and  had  some  experience 
in  that  acbuiars  attempts  at  the  deroludoii 
of  steam  manceimefc  Atthetunebeihou^t 
than  needlessly  ecnnplioated  and  likely  to  b» 
dangerous;  but  in  later  Ufe  he  seams  to  haTB 
better  reco^rnised  the  difficulties  which  Max- 
tin  lud  to  contend  with,  and  to  have  acknow- 
ledged the  merit  of  Martin's  work.  His  com- 
ments on  this  are  particularly  intetestii^;,  as 
them  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  this  pno- 
tice  which  firstled  to  hisDwn  profound  stadiea 
of  the  subject  and  to  his  future  excellence 
in  the  managmeni  of  fleets. 

In  NoveniDer  1863  the  Keptune  returned 
to  En^^bitd,  and  in  the  following  March 
Hornby  was  appointed  to  the  Bdgar  as  flag- 
captain  of  Kear*adiiuial  Sidney  Colpoys 
Daceas  [q.  tA  commandioog  the  Channel 
squadron.  Tma  post  be  held  till  September 
1866,  when  he  waa  appointed  to  the  Bristol , 
as  a  fink-olato  eomnoaore  for  Uw-meleoMfr  1 
ofAfciea.  Here  Hornby  continued  till  tbv. , 
end  of  1667,  when  the  state  of  his  health,  as  | 
well  as  his  private  affiurs  after  the  death  of 
his  father,  &rced  bimtoapply  tobe  i^ved, 
and  he  reached  England  early  in  1808.  ,  On 
1  Jan.  1869  he  was  promoted  to  be  rearu 
admiral,  and  was  ahnost  immediately  ap- 
pointed to  the  oommasd'  of  the  flying  aqnm- 
dron,  which  he  held  for  two  yean,  from 
1871  to  1874  he  commanded  the  Channel 
squadron,  and  from  1876  to  1877  he  was 
one  of  the  lords  of  the  admiralty,  aa»  appoint- 
ment which,  to  a  num.  of  very  active  habits, 
proved  ezcessiv^  irksome,  the-  mon  10  as 
hs  found  himself  j<ittt  of  agreement  with  the 
naetkodaof  coaduetiag  tM  bmineis-  of  the 
Dairy.  Hie  tmia>  he  oompluned,  was  so 
tskkn  up  !witb  axmmdved  mtla  detaU^  that 
he  was  nnaiUe  to  give  ^tqmt  consideratami 
to  the  leelfy  important 'afiairs  that  oioae 
before  hiin.  Ozr  18  Jan.  1877  he  wrote I 
lecA  the  admiralty  with  iese  regret  and  more 
pleaausa  tfan  aay  work  wi|h  which  I  hAve 


hitiigifcr- been  to  long  oonneeted.*:  It 
thva  that,  when  odfered  the-  ehoioa  of  baiBg 
fint  sea  lord  or  commander-in»chief  in  ithe 
Meditavfaneen,  he  unkMitatingly  choaer  tka 
lattw,  and  he  was^  aeoordinglv  appcunted 
eady  in  January  1877.  "E*  ud  faesa  |mH 
moted  to  the  rank  of  vicMdmiiel  two  jmu 
before,  1  Jan.  1876. 

With  his  flag  in  the  Aluandia,  Hdrnby 
arrived  at  Malta  on  18  Marcb,  and  took  mp 
the  command,  which  he  held  during  two 
years  of  great  political  excitement.  It  was 
the  time  of  the  BussoMTutkirii  war,  and.  in 
February  1878,  the  Bossiaa  army  having 
advaoced  witbm  what  seemed  striking  dis- 
tanee  of  Constantinople,  Hornby  wasornerad 
to  take  the  fleet  through  the  Dardanelles. 
The  Tnrkiih  ffovemor  .wkd  government  pro- 
teetedj  jmbatuy  aa  a  matter  of  form-  aad  to 
avoid  irritating,  tin  Ruiuana ;  bnt  they  made 
no  attnnpt  to  oppose  the  passage,  thol^fh 
Homfar  went  tiiwndi  ^te  pre^wrad  to  use 
force  if  neossaaty.  A  good  deal  was  sud  at 
the  time  abovt  the  '  iUegality'  of  the  pro 
oeedinff,  but  to  Hornby,  as  to  Lord  Beacons- 
feld,  Uie  objection  was  a  thing  of  naught, 
and  the  '  Times,'  commenting  on  the  move- 
ment, said,  'The  admiral  was  directed  to 
proceed  to  Constantini^le,  and  be  has  pro- 
ceeded.' He  anchored  the  fleet,  in  the  first 
instance,  at  Prince's  Island,  about  two  miles 
&om  the  city,  but  aAerwaids  moved  to  a 
greater  distance,  remaining  in  the  Sea  of 
Marmora.  In  acknowledgment'  of  his  ser- 
vicea  at  this  time,  and  of  the  tact  with 
which  he  bad  cmuhioted  them,  be  waa  wnni- 
nated  a  K.a&  on  12  Aug;  187&  On 
16JiiMl879hewAB^oiMt^  to  tlie  lank 
of  admiral,  and  in  February  1880 he  returned 
to  England.  In  18S1  he  waa  ^pointed 
president  of  "die  Rt^al  NavaiOoll^fe,  from 
whioh  he  was  removed  in  November  18^, 
to  be  cotnmandep*in-chief  at  Portsmouth, 
which  office  he  held  for  the  cuetemafT  three 
years.  In  the  summer  of  1886,  kaving 
Portsmouth  for  a  few  weeln,  he  commanded 
an  evolutionary  eqnedroB,  the  direct  pre>- 
coreor  of  the  *  manoenvras'  which  have  been 
pretty  regulariy  carried  out  ever  since.  One 
tnterescioff  feature  of  the  exeroisee  was  the 
defsnoe  ef  the 'fleet  at  anchor  in  Bepehaven 
against  an  attack  by  torpedo-boats.'  On 
10  Dec  1886-  he  wae  nominated'  a  QXXBt, 
with  e^eeial-HfereAce  to  hiaenamw  *-wwk 
ia  omnmand  of  tha  evriutionary  naadmr} ' 
and  on  18  Jan.  1886  waa  ^pointed  flmt  ud 
]^neifa)i  ufral  aidfl  do  etnw  to  the  qHeaob 

He.noMv  prapaaed:t*  aatue  dowit'on  his 
estate  at  Lo«dLB|gte%  nev  £ii»wertl^  and 
to  be  knosrai  tbenceforwaid  m  '  Yeooian 
Horftbyi'  Fate  and  the  'aevfiee  wem  too 
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strong  for  him ;  and  though  he  did  continue 
to  'fktm  hia  own  land,'  and  to  take  a  great 
deal  of  interest  in  the  i^irs  of  the  county, 
the  welfare  of  the  service  had  always  prior 
claims.  On  1  Mar  1688  he  was  promoted 
to  be  admiral  of  we  fleet,  and  in  1689,  and 
again  in  1890,  was  appcnnted  aide-de-camp 
to  the  German  emperor  during  his  Tisita  to 
this  country.  In  1891  he  wu  officially  eent, 
on  the  direct  invitation  of  the  emperor,  to 
witness  the  German  manoeuTres  in  Scoleawig- 
Holstein,  where  his  long  hunting  experience 
enabled  him  to  astonish  the  young  Q^man 
pinces.  Hornby  was,  in  fact,  a  norseman 
Irom  his  childhood,  and  as  a  cross-country 
rider  was  among  the  beat.  Although  he  com- 
pletely recorezed  from  a  serioua  illness  in 
18^,  and  finnn  a  aarere  accident  in  tihe  early 
ming  of  1891,  he  was  then  sensiUy  aged. 
Tbe  deatli  of  his  vrifo  in  Janoanr  1^2  was 
a  farther  shock.  On  19  Feb.  1895  he  attended 
a  levee,  the  last  time  in  his  official  capacity, 
for  the  next  day,  his  seventieth  birthday,  he 
was  put  on  the  retired  list.  On  3  March  he 
died  of  influenza.  The  body  was  cremated 
at  Woking,  and  the  ashes  bnried  at  C(»npton 
on  9  March. 

Hornby  married  in  1863  Emily  Frances, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Coles  of  Ditcham 
Park,  Hampshire,  by  whom  he  had  issue. 
One  of  his  sons,  Robert  Stewart  Phippi 
Honiby,O.M.G.,became  captain  in  the  navy; 
on  eld^  son,  Edmund  John  Fhippa  Hornby, 
while  muor  in  the  artille^,  leoetTcd 
in  1900  the  Victoria  Cross  fin  service  in 
Sontii  Africa.  While  president  of  the  RoyiU 
Naval  CoUcffie,  Hom%  delivered  there,  in 
the  spring  of  1882,  a  short  coarse  of  lectures 
on  'Exercising  Squadrons,*  the  notes  of 
which  were  printed  for  the  use  of  naval 
officers.  During  his  later  yean  he  wrote 
occauonaUy  in  the  '  Times '  and  the  monthly 
magazines,  always  on  professional  subjects. 
For  many  years  before  nis  death  he  was  uni- 
versally recognised  in  the  navy  as  the  highest 
authority  on  naval  tactics  and  naval  strategy, 
although,  except  as  a  boy  at  Acre  in  1840,  he 
had  never  seen  a  shot  fired  in  actual  war. 
But  almost  the  whole  of  his  service  was  in 
flagships,  and  he  had  thus  not  (mly  a  very 
ea^BptuHDAl  ftmiliaril^  with  floats,  but  had 
also  Dean  tiie  redpient  of  the  traditions  and 
the  reflections  of  past  generations,  A  lith(H 
graphed  portrait,  aftw  a  photography  was 
publishea  by  Maaara.  Griffin  Ktrtamonth. 

[Hornby's  Idle  has  htea  taHj  written  by  his 
d«Bght«r,  Mrs.  Frederick  Egorton  (1896),  and  ea- 
riehedwithmaaypctftnuts;  to  this  may  be  added 
the  notices  in  the  Times  of  4  Hareh  1890,  in  the 
Army  and  Navy  Oasette  of  S  March,  and  the  pr6- 
■aat  writer's  paoKHial  knoiriedss.]    J.  K.  L. 


HOBT,  FENTON  JOHN  AMHONY 
(18*28-1892),  scholar  and  divine,  was  bom 
on23AprilI8a&  His  fkther,  Fenton  Hort, 
third  son  of  Sir  John  Hort,  and  grandson 
of  Josiah  Hort  (1674f-1761)  [q.  v.],  arch- 
bishf^  of  Tuam,  was  a  refined  and  well  edu- 
cated man  of  good  natural  abilities ;  he  had 
been  a  scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
and  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  tae 
Union  Debating  Society  (1815).   He  had 

Erivate  means,  never  followed  anyprofeseion, 
ttt  had  many  interests,  and  was  always 
full  of  occupation.  He  married  Anne  Col- 
lett,  the  daughter  of  a  Suflblk  clergyman,  a 
lady  of  remarkable  intellectual  power,  and 
of  strongold'foahioned  evangelical  religious 
views.  Their  flrst  home  was  at  ZjenNirda- 
town,  a  house  near  DuUin,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Three  Rock  Mountain ;  bat  It  waa  in 
Dublin,  at  Lady  Hort'a  house,  that  th«r 
eldest  child,  Fenton  John  Anthony,  was 
bom  on  23  April  1828. 

The  £Eunily  moved  from  Dublin  to  Chel- 
tenham in  1837,  and  in  18S9  young  Fenton 
was  sent  to  the  preparatory  school  kept  by 
the  Rev.  J.  Buckland  at  Lalebam.  In  Oc- 
tober 1841  he  was  transferred  to  Rugby, 
where  Arnold  was  then  head-master,  and 
was  entered  at  the  house  of  the  Rev.  C. 
Anstey.  The  first  twelvemonth  of  his 
public  school  life  was  clouded  by  the  death 
of  his  younger  brother  Arthur,  to  whom  he 
was  devotedly  attached,  and  by  the  death 
of  Dr.  Arnold  (13  June),  whose  influence 
had  already  made  a  deep  impression  upon 
him.  Hort  was  five  years  at  Rugby  (1841- 
1846),  and  his  intellectual  pn^irees  during 
that  time  was  evidently  out  of  the  common. 
He  always  himself  alleged  that  he  derived 
especial  benefit  from  the  vigorous  and  stimu- 
lating teaching  of  Bonamy  Price  [q.  v.],  and 
used  to  apeak  with  great  afiection  and  grati- 
tude  of  his  head-master,  Tait,  aftwwarda 
archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

He  went  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
in  October  1846  as  a  pensioner.  His  tutor 
was  William  Hepworth  Thompson  [q.T.] 
Hort's  life  as  an  undergraduate  was  one  of 
vehement  intellectual  energy.  lie  read  for 
honours  in  mathwiaticsand  classics;  but  he 
seems  to  have  read  everything  else  as  well 
— philoaophv,  natural  acuaice,uieology  bu^ 
fkvourite  subjects— and  to  have  fiidknred  the 
course  of  puouc  affiuia  -mth  intense  intareat. 
He  obtained  a  fbnndation  scholarship  at 
l^ty  CoU^  in  1849.  Unluckily  he  was 
attacked  by  scarlatina  shortly  before  his  ma- 
thematiesl  tripos.  By  a  great  effi}rt  and  with 
considerable  nak  he  did  the  work  of  the  first 
three  days  of  the  examination ;  but  had  to  be 
etmtant  with  a  place  in  the  third  daaa  (a 
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junior  optime).   Undaunted  by  thiB  disap- 

EDintmeat,  but  atill  weak  from  the  effects  of 
is  recent  illness,  he  sat  for  the  claasical 
tripos  and  was  bradnted  third  in  the  ftmt 
datt  (1660). 

He  at  once  devoted  himself  to  the  task 
f>f  stndjing  for  the  two  newly  created  ttiposes 
in  moral  science  and  natural  science.  He 
read  with  ftrodi^ous  energy,  and  next  year 
(1861)  obtained  a  first  class  in  both  subjects, 
winning  also  the  Whewell  prize  for  pro- 
ficient^ in  moral  philos^y  in  the  moral 
science  tripos,  and  securing  in  the  natural 
sciences  tnpos  the  mark  of  distinetbn  both 
in  botany  and  in  physiology.  Hort  was 
probably  too  reserved  and  too  much  of  a 
student  to  be  what  is  termed  'apt^ularman' 
as  an  undergraduate.  But  he  had  several 
£ut  friends,  uie  most  intimate  of  these  being 
J.  Ellerton,  afterwards  the  famous  hymn 
writer,  Gerald  Blnnt^  the  rector  of  Ohelsea, 
J.  B.  Mayor,  J.  £.  B.  Mayor,  Heniy  Brad- 
■haw,  Goriiam,  Vernon  Lnamngtos,  Vaiir 
uttart,  and  Weatlalra. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  nndergraduate 
career  he  read  with  Westcott,  then  a  recent 
"BA .  re»dinp  in  Trinity  and  taking  pupils. 
Thus  the  friendship  sprang  up  which  was 
destined  to  be  productive  of  a  remarkable 
alliance  in  theological  studies.  About  the 
same  time  he  became  acquainted  with  Ught- 
foot  (afterwards  Bishop  of  Durham),  whose 
attatmed  friend  he  was  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.  He  graduated  B.A.  in  1850,  M.A.in 
1863,  B.D.  in  1876,  and  D.T).  in  1876. 

In  1862  he  was  elected  to  a  fellowship  at 
Trinity  at  the  same  time  as  his  friend  Light- 
foot;  and  it  ia  a  good  illnatration  of  his 
Tenatility  ihaA  in  1862  he  was  preudent 
of  the  Union  Debating  Sode^,  where  he 
was  a  freauent  speaker,  and  was  rmrded  aa 
*  one  of  tne  rising  hopes  of  the  Cambridge 
school  of  botanists'  (cf.  obituary  notice  by 
Q.  S.  Boulger  in  the  Journal  ^  Sotaitjf, 
Fehroary  189S).  At  this  period  of  his  life 
also  he  made  full  use  01  the  mrivilege  of 
personal  acquaintance  with  F,  D.  Maurice. 
This  was  an  epoch  in  his  life.  Maurice's 
influence  and  Maurice's  teaching  were  a  kind 
of  revelation  to  him.  Through  Maurice  he 
was  broughtinto  con  tact  with  Charles  Kings- 
le^.Tom  Huffhe^  Daniel  and  Alexander  Mao- 
milian,  Mr.  J.  M.  Ludlow,  and  others,  with 
whose  endeavours  on  behalf  of  working  men 
and  in  interests  of  a  social  and  edncationai 
was  in  strow  sympathy,  Manrioe 
anpplied  that  which  we  old  evangeliealiam 
ana  the  Oxford  movement  had  fuled  to 
sive — a  philosophy  of  religion  penetrating 
beneath  traditional  views  and  controverdea. 
Between  1862  and  1867  Hort  resided  at 


Cambridge,  devoting  himself  to  study,  turn- 
ing niriit  into  day,  and  laying  np  a  store  of 
ill-health  in  after  ^ears.  It  was  auring  this 
period  that  he  laid  die  finmdation  fin  the 
minute  investigation  of  the  text  of  the  New 
Teetamen^  bm  in  conjaiietion  with  Dr. 
Westcott  first  undertook  the  ■eheme  of  a 
joint  editcvship  of  a  critical  edition  of  the 
New  Testament  in  Greek.  He  found  time, 
however,  fn  othn  thinga.  Thos,  as  a  labour 
of  love,  he  edited  and  saw  Uirongh  die  press 
tlie  Hulsean  prize  essay,  written  by  his  friend 
and  contem^rary,  Henry  Madtenrie,  on 
'The  Beneficial  IiuBiience  of  the  Christian 
Cle^  on  European  Progress  in  the  first 
Ten  Centuries.'  Mackenzie  died  in  1868. 
The  essay  was  issued  under  Hurt's  editor- 
ship in  1856.  Hort  was  also  associated  with 
his  friends,  Prof.  J.  E,  B.  Mayor  and  Light- 
foot,  in  editing  'The  Journal  of  Olasueal 
and  Sacred  Phildo^/  of  iriiidi  the  first 
number  was  issned  in  1864.  Hort  Umaelf 
was  a  frequent  ocmtribntor. 

OnlSHardi  1864 he  was  orduned  deacon 
at  Cuddesdon,  and  in  1866  ^est  at  Ely.  In 
1856  he  was  appointed  to  namine  wt  the 
natural  sciences  tripos;  he  was  employed  in 
usefhl  work  on  the  librmry  syndicate,  and  in 
other  new  departments  of  university  life.  In 
the  same  year  (1866)  he  contributed  to  the 
'  Cambridge  Essays'  a  striking  essay  on  8.  T. 
Coleridge,  which  nas  been  r^uded  fay  com- 
petent judges  as  one  of  the  most  soooessfai 
endeavours  to  appreciate  and  intopret  Cole- 
ridge. 

£1  1867  he  married  Fanny,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Dvson  Holland  of  Heigwngton, 
near  T-'"ff?Twi  Aa  his  marriage  meant  the 
forfeitim  of  his  fellowsihip,  he  aeoepted  fan- 
mediately  afterwards  the  living  of  St.  Iwo- 
lyts  cum  Great  Wymondlejr,  near  Hitdun, 
in  Hertfordshire,  which  was  in  the  patronage 
of  Trinity  College.  For  the  next  fifteen  years 
(1857-72)  he  Uved  in  this  quiet  secluded 
parish.  He  discharged  his  pastoral  duties 
conscientiously.  He  had  two  churches  to 
serve,  and  two  volumes  of  the  sermons  that 
he  preached  there  have  been  posthumondy 

Eublished.  But  his  natural  bent  was  towards 
is  studies,  and  these  be  prosecuted  with  un- 
remitting energy.  To  bad  health  was  added 
the  anxiety  of  straitened  means.  After  re- 
peated warnings  he  was  eompdled  by  doctor's 
orders  to  give  up  all  work  betweoi  1668  and 
1866.  Ihuuigt£is  interval  he  made  Ohelten- 
bam  hislABi^narterB,  and  took  Ifmgsammer 
visits  to  SwitM-land.  On  xesnmingms  pasto- 
ral work  in  1866,  he  was  drawn  more  and 
more  into  the  current  of  university  wotk  at 
Cambridge.  He  examined  frequently  for  the 
moral  science  tripos,  sad  in  1871  he  was  ap> 
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-pointed  Hulsean  tectarsr,  whon  he  delivered 
the  remaikable  lectures  published  after  his 
death  under  the  title  of '  The  Way,  the  Truth, 
endtheLife'fl&OS).  lDl868he^nroteArticIflB 
for  (Sir)  WilHun  Smith's  '  Dietionarjr  of 
Ohrifltiui  Antiqnities.'  In  '1870  he  joined 
ikw  N«w  Testament  xevition  company,  and 
for  tan  yean  the  TeriuMi  was  one  of  the 
most  nactin^  duties  in  liils.  On  all  matters 
of  textual  entieism  and  seholanhip  Hort's 
Toiee  in  the  rerisiom  eMupany  carried  im- 
mense w^ht. 

It  -was  evident  that  in  a  eonntry  parish, 
at  a  distance  from  libraries  and  burdened 
with  parochial  duties,  he  was  carrying  on 
his  scholarly  work  at  a  great  disadvantage. 
Acoordingly  the  master  and  fellows  of  Em- 
manuel College  generously  elected  him  in 
1671  to  a  fellowship,  together  with  a  lecture- 
dup  in  thetdmy.  His  devotion  to  Emmanuel 
OoUege  was  the  return  which  he  rendered  to 
that  sociaty  for  the  unusual  step  of  electing 
a  senior  married  man  to  a  feUimship.  Hie 
friend  Dr.  Westoott  had  recently  been  ap- 
pointed r^us  professor  of  divinity,  snd^  his 
other  great  scholu  friend,  lightfoofe,  hadsinoe 
1863  been  Hulsean  professor  of  divinity. 

Hort  returned  to  Cambridge  in  March 
1873,  taldiw  up  his  abode  at  6  St.  Peter's 
Terrace^  which  was  his  home  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  As  divinity  lecturer  he 
lectured  at  Emmanuel  CoU^  for  six  years 
(1873^)  on  New  Testament  and  patristic 
autnects,  e.g.  the  Epistles,  1  Corinthians, 
Epaesians,  St.  James,  Rev.  i-iii.,  Origen's 
'  Contra  Oetsnm,'  Irenseus's  '  Oontr.  omn. 
Hares.'  lib.  iii.,  Clement's  '  Stromateis,'  lib. 
TiL  His  many-sided  interests,  his  remark- 
able aoenraey,  his  keen  sense  of  fiiimess, 
•eansed  him  to  be  in  maxh  request  in  nniver- 
«ity  bosinssa  throughout  a  ]»eriod  of  great 
devriopment.  He  occupied  himself  with  the 
most  eUbmateeare  in  mastering  the  intrica- 
cies of  every  syndicate  and  board  on  which 
he  served. 

•  Meanwhile  he  had  devoted  all  available 
time  to  the  great  work  on  New  Testament 
textual  criticism  on  which  he  was  engaged 
with  Professor  Westcott.  The  work  went 
forward  more  rapidly  now  that  Hort  and 
Westcott  were  near  neighbours.  In  1878 
Hort  had  written  for  the  second  time  an  *  In- 
troduction' to  their  text. 

In  1876  he  published  two  important  theses, 
written  for  the  dMreea  of  bachMor  «id  doctor 
in  divinity,  to  wnieh  he  had  proceeded  in 
the  prenotu  year.  They  appeared  in  thin 
octavo  ftnm,  with  tiw  title  'Two  Diaserta- 
tioBt:  1.  On  Kovoytv^s  &t6t  in  Scripture 
tad  Tradition,  and  3.  On  the  Constantino' 
•politan  i&d  other  Sastem  Greeds  of  the 


Fourth  Ceutury.'  The  importance  of  these 
contributions  to  scholarship  was  generally 
recwnised,  and  then;  are  excellent  examples 
of  the  width  oS  Holt's  raading  and  the 
thorougliness  of  his  methods,  m  1877  the 
firtt  vomme  of  Smith's  '  Dictionan  of  Chris- 
tian Bic^raphy '  appeared,  to  which  Hort 
eontribnted  seventy  articles  in  '  A '  and  '  B ' 
on  the  Gnostioa,  Uie  most  elaborate  of  them 
being  on  '  Bardaisan'  and  'Basilides.* 

In  1878  Hort  was  elected  to  the  Hulsean 
pK^bssorship  of  divinity  in  the  place  of  Dr. 
J.  J.  S.  Perowne,  afterwards  bishop  of 
Worcester,  who  had  aeoepted  the  deanery  of 
Peterborough.  Thus  the  three  scholar  friends 
were  divinity  professors  together — Westcott 
as  regius;  Lightfoot,  wbo  until  1870  had 
been  Hulsean  as  Lady  Margaret ;  and-Hort 
as  Hulsean.  The  combination  was  short- 
lived, for  in  1879  Lightfoot  left  Cambridge 
to  be  bishop  of  Duriiun. 

In.  1681  most  of  the  New  Testament  worit 
upon  which  Hort  had  been engagedformore 
than  twenty  years  at  leufth  saw  the  light. 
The  text  of  the  Oreek  New  Testament,  as 
edited  by  Westcott  and  himself,  appeared  on 
13  May,  and  the  revised  English  version  of 
the  New  Testament  on  17  May ;  while  on 
4  Sept.  appeared  '  The  Xntroduction '  and 
'  Appendix  ^explanatory  of  the  Westcott  and 
Hort  text.  '  llie  Introduction '  was  written 
entirely  by  Hort,  and  it  at  once  secured  for 
the  writer  a  foremost  pMition  among  the 
great  New  Testament  critics  of  the  century. 
He  was  denounced  by  the  more  conservative 
school,  who  considered  that  the  textu$  re- 

X'ua  had  preserved  a  purer  text  than  that 
ch  had  oeen  attainied  by  the  scientific 
principles  followed  by  Westcott  and  Hort. 

The  compression  that  had  to  be  practised 
in  the  *  latrodnetien,*  and  the  g^u&rded  lan- 
guage adopted  in  order  to  avoid  anything 
Uke  the  over-statement  oi  his  case,  cause 
Hort's  '  Introduction  *  to  be  difficult  readii^. 
But  every  word  was  carefully  weighed. 
The  problems  of  criticism  are  stated  with 
a  wonderful  grasp  of  the  whole  subject;  the 
more  distinctly  orif  inal  portion  dealing  with 
the  distribution  01  materials  into  the  four 
groups — Syrian,  Western,  Alexandrian,  and 
*  neutral ' — was  hailed  by  the  best  scholars  as 
constituting  a  great  advance  in  thesdentific 
handling  of  New  Testament  criticism. 

Between  1883  and  1890  Hort  was  asso- 
ciated with  Dr.  Westoott  and  William  Fid- 
dtan  Moulton  [q.  v.  SuppL}  in  preparing  the 
teviaed  version  of  Wisdom  and  3  Maoo. ;  ud 
this  work  was  praotieally  finished  at  th» 
time  of  his  death. 

In  1887  theLadyHai^aret'sreadersliipia 
divinity  was  rendered  ncaat  by  the  doath 
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of  Chaflee  Anthony  'Swainson  [q.  v.1,  and 
Hort  was  elected  on  26  Oct.  In  1890  the 
wpointment  of  Dr.  Weetoott  to  the  of 
Iwham,  in  the  pUce  of  Liriitfoot,  left  him 
^  niviTor  of  the  three  muAar  frimda  at 
Ouftbridge.  On  1  Hay  1890  Hort  preached 
the  wmuva  in  Westminster  Abhev  at  Dr. 
Weetcott'fl  consecration.  On  23  May  the 
honorarr  degree  of  D.O.L.  was  confernd  on 
him  at  Durham.  But  his  health,  which  for 
years  had  not  been  robust^  now  hegm.  to  ftil, 
although  his  mental  activity  was  unim- 
paired. In  1891  he  tppcnnted  the  Rev. 
Frederio  WalliB  of  GonTille  and  Cains  Col- 
lege (afterwards  bishop  of  Wellington)  to 
act  as  his  deputy. 

la  the  summer  of  1892  he  went  to 
Switzerland,  but  he  was  brought  home  in 
September  in  a  Tery  prostrate  condition. 
Even  so,  howerer,  he  was  able  to  write 
under  great  pressure  the  full  and  interesting 
iHography  01  his  old  friend  Dr.  Lishtfoot  for 
the  present '  Dictionary.*  It  was  a  last  eflfort ; 
it  seemed  as  if  it  eachansted  the  remaining 
threads  of  strength.  He  died  in  sleep  in  the 
ea^  morning  of  30  Not.  1892,  A  portrait 
of  Hort  fm  painted  in  1891,  by  Mr.  Jacomb 
Hood,  lor  Emmanuel  College  combination 
room ;  copies  are  in  the  hall  of  Trinity  Col- 
let in  the  library  of  the  divinity  school, 
Cambridm,  at  Rugby,  and  in  the  possession 
of  Mrs.  Hort. 

In  appearance,  as  the  writer  recalls  him 
between  1875  and  1892,  Hort  was  one  of  the 
most  strikinK'looliing  men  amon^  the  more 
dlatinffuisheaperBonagesofhis  university.  He 
-was  of  middle  neight;  he  had  the  slight  stoop 
(tf  an  ind^tigable  nada ;  lus  hair  uid  close- 
eat  beard,  moustache,  and  whiskers  were  pre- 
matorely  white.  He  had  well-cnt  features, 
•mih  a  strildngly  fine  and  broad  fbrehead. 
He  was,  as  a  young  man,  an  ardent  moun- 
taineer, and  one  of  the  earliest  members  of 
the  Alpine  Quh.  His  interest  in  natural 
science  was  always  nuuatuned,  and  he  was 
a  first-rate'  pracucal  botanist.  He  had  a 
good  ear  for  music,  and  as  ayoung  man  sang 
a  good  deal. 

He  had  a  love  for  poetrv,  and  himself  had 
something  of  true  poetical  gift  (cf.  his  poem 
on  '  Tintem  Abbey,'  written  in  185€,  in  the 
Jji/e  and  Letters,  i.  801).  As  a  lecturer  he 
always  matntuned  a  high  level.  His  lec- 
tures were  prepared  berorehand  with  most 
laborions  care ;  many  of  them  hare  been 
published  since  his  death,  almost  word  fat 
word  aa  he  delivered  them.  Alt^umgh, 
owing  to  Ins  fiuriiifionsneH  and  passion  for 
thoroughness,  he  produced  comparatively 
little  literary  work,  he  was  able  by  his 
snperb  stores  of  knowledge  to  aid  scholan 


who  &om  every  quarter  sought  his  assi^- 
tance  and  counsel.  .  . 

In  his  latter  years  he  obtained  a  remark- 
able h<Ai  over  younger  teachen  and  sdiolars. 
In  theol^^pcal  matters  he  kept  strictly  tXoat 
fitom  part^  moremeuta  and  e(mtzoTersifl& 
His  hiatoneal  sense  doninated  his  wb^le 
mind. .  He  ooold  not  be  a  partisan.  I£i 
lectures  on  'The  Christian  Boelesia'  an4 
'  Judaiatic  Christianity '  illustrate  his  cap«f  ity 
for  working  in  'a  dry  light.'  He  aimed 
only  at  arriving  at  truth,  not  at  confirming 
opinion.  He  always  vehemently  contenchad 
for  Holy  Scripture  being  made  the  foundation 
of  all  Lnglian  theological  teaching,  and  in- 
sisted on  doctrine  being  studi&d  in  the  light 
of  history.  His  own  attitude  of  mind  was 
one  of  intense  reverence  for  the  past,  and  of 
boldness  in  the  simplicity  of  a  strong  £&ith 
(cf.  Faibiajbn,  Catholicism,  BoTtian  and 
Angliaan,  p.  40t}).  He  was  no  mere  school- 
man, engrossed  in.  texts  and  reading  as  ^e 
outside  woild  supposed.  He  combmed  in  a 
rare  measure  the  8clu>lar  and  the  thinker; 
and  in  some  of  the  posthumous  writings 
which  have  been  published,  notably  in  his 
'  Hulsean  Lectures,  it  is  not  hard  to  discern 
that,  in  spite  of  the  long  discipline  of  scien- 
tific criticism  and  textual  classification,  he 
kept  alive  the  aspiration  to  express  con- 
structively and  philosophically  his  own  in- 
terpretation of  the  Christian  position  in 
relation  to  the  problems  of  modem  thought. 
Dr.  Sanday  Called  him  {American  Journal 
Theology,  pp.  95-117)  '  our  greatest  En^glish 
theologian  of  the  century."  Distinguished 
foreign  scholars  like  Dr.  Cupar  Ren6  Gregory 
(SeaUncyelfm&dief.prott  Taeologie  u.  Kirche, 
8  Aufl.)  and  Dr.  Samuel  Beiver  {d.  1900), 
the Ftendi  Protestant  hUtlicalscholar  (Da* 
Mtudet  ePMiUnn  EccUnaatique :  Le^ 
^ouverture,  3  Nov.  1899,  Paris,  1899)  were 
as  enthusiastic  as  his  own  countrymen  in 
their  testimonies  to  the  eminence  of  Hort's 
achievements  in  New  Testament  criticism. 

A  complete  bibliography  of  Hort's  writing 
publishea  during  his  lifetime  will  be  found  iti 
Appendix  iii.  (jig.  492-5)  of  the  second  volume 
01^ 'The  Life  and  Letters.'  The  more  im- 
portant of  those  published  during  his  life- 
time have  been  already  mentioned.  The  fol- 
lowing have  been  published  posthumously : 
1.  'The  Way,  the  Truth,  the  Life,'  1693 
(Hulsean  Lectures  for  1871).  3. '  Judaiatic 
Christianity,'  1894.  8. '  Prolegomena  to  St; 
PauI'sEpstlestotheRomansandEpheaians,* 
1896.  4.  'Six  Popular  Lectures  on  the 
Ante-Nioene  Fathers,'  1895.  6.  <  The  Chris- 
tian Eccleaia,  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  the 
Early  History  and  Early  Conception  of  the 
Ecdesia,  and  Four  Sermons,'  189^.  6.  *  Vil^ 
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bge  Sermons,*  1697.  7.  'Cambridge  and 
other  Sermons,*  1898.  8. '  The  First  Epistle 
of  St.  Peter,  i.  i-ii.  17,  the  Greek  Text  with 
Introductory  Lecture,  Commentary,  and  Ad- 
ditional Notes,'  1698.  9.  'Village  Sermone 
in  Outline,'  1900. 

[The  Idfb  and  Letters  of  Fenton  J.  A.  Hort, 
by  his  ton,  Aztbnr  Fenton  Hort  (3  vols.  1896) ; 
peHontil  luiovledge.]         Husnr  £soH. 

HOSTE,  Bib  GE0H6E  CHABLES 
(178G-184G),  colonel  royal  engineers,  third 
son  of  the  Rev.  Dixon  Hoste,  rector  of 
nttteshall,  Korfolk,  and  of  Margaret,  daugh- 
ter of  Henry  Stanforth  of  Salthouse,  Nor- 
folk, and  brother  of  Captain  Sir  William 
Hoste,  It.N.  rq.T.],  first  baronet,  was  born  on 
10  March  1786.  After  passingthrough  the 
Royal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich  he 
obtained  a  commission  as  second  lieutenant 
in  the  royal  engineers  on  20  Dec.  1802. 
His  further  commissions  were  dated :  lieu- 
tenant 21  Dec.  1802,  second  captain  18  Nov. 
1807,  captain  21  May  1812,  brevet  major 
17  March  1814,  lieutenantH»>lonel  29  July 
1825,  brevet  colonel  28  June  18S8,  colonel 
23  Nov.  1841. 

After  home  smice  at  Portsmoadt  and 
Dover,  Hoste  went  to  tba  Mediterranean  in 
April  1606,  and  accompanied  the  expedition 
under  lieutenant-general  Sir  James  Craig 
fq.  v.]  in  November,  to  co-operate  with  the 
Kassians  in  the  protection  of  the  kingdom 
of  Naples.  He  landed  at  Castellamare  and 
took  part  in  the  operations  and  in  the  with- 
drawal to  Messina  in  January  1806.  At  the 
end  of  June  he  served  in  the  campaign  in 
Calabria  under  Sir  John  Stuart  [q.  v.],  and 
was  present  at  the  battle  of  Maida  on  4  July 
and  at  the  siege  of  Scylla  Castle  from  12  to 
28  July,  when  it  capitulated.  He  returned 
with  Stuart  to  Messina. 

In  March  1807  Hoste  accompanied  the 
expedition  under  Mwor-general  McKenzie 
Fraser  to  Egypt,  landed  at  Aboukir  on  the 
I6tfa,  and  took  part  on  the  I6U1  in  storming  the 
outworks  of  Alexandria,  which  capitulated, 
and  was  occupied  on  the  22nd.  In  April  be 
took  part  in  the  siege  of  Rosetta  until  the 
disastrous  retirement  to  Alexandria,  and,  on 
the  evacuation  of  Egypt  by  the  British,  re- 
turned to  Sicily  with  tne  troops  in  Septem- 
ber. He  was  buwly  engajfed  during  1808 
and  1809  in  improving  the  defences  and 
communications  of  the  east  of  Sicily  to  re- 
sist attack.  ThesurrenderofCapritoMurat 
in  October  1808  led  to  an  expedition  under 
Sir  John  Stuart  in  the  following  Jiine  to 
the  bay  of  Naples,  when  Hoste  was  engaged 
in  the  capture  of  Ischla  and  Procida  on  the 
26th,  and  in  the  siege  of  the  castle  of  Ischia, 


which  capitulated  on  the  30th.  ^  H«  ve- 
tumed  with  the  expedition  to  Messina. 

In  May  1810  he  was  on  board  the  Spartan 
frigate,commanded  by  Captain  JahleelBresH 
ton  [q.  v.],  on  reconnoitring  duty ;  when  off 
the  bay  of  Naples  on  the  3rd,  the  Spartan 
was  attacked  oy  a  French  squadron.  At 
Brenton's  request  he  took  command  of  the 
quarter<leck  guns.  After  a  smart  and  suo- 
cessful  action,  in  which  the  Spartan  lost  tea 
killed  and  twenty-two  wounded,  she  stood 
in  triumphantly  with  her  prize,  La  Sparvi&r^ 
to  the  H<de  of  Naples,  where  Murat  had 
watched  the  fight.  In  ms  despatch  Brent<» 
speaks  highly  of  Hoste's  services.  King  Fei^ 
dinand  conferred  upon  htm  the  honour  of 
knighthood  of  the  third  class  of  the  royal 
Sicuian  order  of  St.  Ferdinand  and  of  Meri* 
'  for  great  courage  and  intrepidity'  on  thia 
occasion,  and  he  was  permitted  b^  the  prince 
regent  to  accept  and  wear  the  insignia  (Lond. 
Gas,  27  Nov.  1811). 

In  December  1610  Hoste  left  Sicily  for 
Gibraltar,  and  in  May  1811,  having  returned 
to  England,  was  stationed  at  Landguard 
Fort.  On  4  Jan.  1812  he  accidentallv  killed 
his  younger  brother,  Charles  Fox,  when  out 
shooting.  In  November  1813  he  accom- 
panied Uie  brigade  of  guards  in  the  expedU 
tion  to  Holland,  landing  on  the  24th  and 
marching  to  Delfi. 

He  was  engaged  under  Sir  Thomas  Groc 
ham,  afterwanls  Lord  Lynedoch  [q.v.],  in  the 
bombardment  of  Antwerp  in  February  1814 
until  it  was  abandoned,  and  in  the  night 
assault  of  Bergen-op-Zoom  on  6  March,  when 
he  led  the  third  column,  consisting  of  about 
a  thousand  men  of  the  guards  under  Colonel 
Lord  Proby,  into  the  place.  At  daybreak, 
owing  to  successive  blunders,  the  assaulting 
columns  were  withdrawn  when  the  fortress 
was  almost  within  their  grasp.  Hoste  wa« 
very  favourably  mentioned  by  Graham  in 
despatches  for  his  services,  s^  received  a 
brevet  muority.      _  \ 

After  the  concluuon  of  peace  ^Ebste  re- 
turn^ home  in  May  and  resumed  liis  dutioe 
in  the  eastern  military  district,  from  which 
he  was  agun  called  a  yeor  later  to  join 
Wellington's  army  in  the  Nethedanda  in 
June  1616. 

Hoste  was  appointed  commsndiBg  royal 
engineer  of  the  1st  arm^  coips  commanded 
by  the  prince  of  Orange,  in  which  capacity  h» 
was  present  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo  on 
the  16th,  at  the  assault  of  F^ronne  on  the 
26th,  and  the  occupation  of  Paris  on  7  July. 
For  his  services  he  was  mentioned  in  de»- 
patches  and  made  a  companion  of  the  order 
of  the  Bath,  military  division  (22  June 
1815),  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Duko 
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of  Wellington.  In  Kovember  1816  he  was 
one  of  the  Britiah  commisBionen  appointed 
to  take  over  the  French  fortresses  for  oocn- 
pation  hy  the  alliea. 

In  Febroaiy  1816  Hoate  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  for  the  next  nine  years  was  em- 
ployed in  the  Medway  and  Thames  military 
diatxiotSi  after  wludi  he  went  on  partioolar 
Berriee  to  Canada  in  1825,  and  to  Ireland 
in  1^8.  On  the  accesuon  of  William  IV 
in  ISSOf  he  was  appointed  gentleman  usher 
of  the  privy  dumber  to  Queen  Adelaide. 
He  serred  as  commanding  royal  engineer  of 
the  eastern,  western,  and  Woolwich  military 
districts  saccessively.  He  died  at  his  resi- 
dence, Mill  Hill,  Woolwich,  on  2 1  April  1 845, 
and  wasburied in  Charlton churchyurd,  Kent, 
where  a  tomb  marks  the  graTe. 

HoBte  married,  on  9  July  1812,  Mary, 
only  daughter  of  James  Burkin  Burroughes 
of  Burlingham  Hall,  Norfolk,  by  whom  he 
had  issue  four  sons  and  two  daughters. 

[Koyal  Engineers'  Records ;  Despatches ; 
Ann.  Register,  1845;  European  Hag.  1812; 
Gent.  ISae.  1610  and  181S;  Porter's  Hist,  of 
the  Boysl  Eogineov ;  Royal  Milita^  Calendar, 
1820 ;  Burke's  Bnronetaga ;  Army  Lists ;  Snn- 
bary*8  Hilitary  Transactions  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, 1805-10;  Sperline'a  Letters  from  the 
British  Army  in  HoUiukI,  Belgium,  and  France : 
Carmichael*Smyth's  Wars  in  the  Low  Countriea] 

R.  H.  V. 

HOW,  WILLIAM  WALSHAM  (1823- 
1897),  first  bishop  of  Wakefield,  bom 
13  Dec.  1828  at  College  Hill,  St.  Chad's 
parish,  8hrew8bnry,  was  eldest  son  of  Wil- 
liam Wybe^  How,  who  belonged  to  an  old 
Cumberland  family  and  practised  at  Shrews- 
bury as  a  solicitor.  He  was  educated  at 
Sbrawsbory  school,  and  on  19  Nor.  1840 
entered  at  Wadham  College,  Oxford.  He 
wu  Ghwdridge  exhibitioner  at  his  college  in 
1842,  and  Warner  exhibitioner  1812-S.  He 
graduated  B.A,  in  the  uniTersity  with  third- 
class  honours  in  Ut.  hum.  on  10  May  1846, 
and  he  proceeded  VLA,  on  26  May  1847. 

How  then  passed  through  the  theological 
course  at  Durham,  was  ordained  deacon  De- 
cember 1646,  and  became  curat«  at  St. 
Geotge's,  Kidderminster,  tinder  Thomas  Legh 
Claughton,  afterwards  bishop  of  St.  Albans 
[q.  T.  SirppL.],  from  whom  he  received  an 
excellent  training  for  his  ministerial  work. 
He  was  ordained  priest  in  December  1847, 
and  in  1848,  for  family  reasons,  returned  to 
Shrewsbonr,  where  be  acted  ae  curate  in  the 
parish  of  Holy  Cross.  In  1849  be  married 
Frances  Anne,  daughter  of  Henr^  Douglas, 
rector  of  Salwarpe  and  residentiary  canon 
of  Dnrham.  In  1661  he  became  rector  of 
Whittington  in  Shropshire,  and  remained 


there,  an  exemplary  parish  priest,  for  twenty- 
eight  years.  In  18fi4  he  was  appointed 
rural  dean  of  Oswestry,  in  1860  honorary 
canon  of  St.  Asaph,  in  1668  proctor  for  the 
clergy  in  convocation  and  ia  the  same  year 
select  prateher  at  Oxford. 

How  soon  became  known  aa  a  devotional 
wziteTi  an  eflb^t  ocmdnetor  of  parochial 
missions,  quiet  dayi,  and  ntreats,  and  a 
coiurieBS  speaker.  His' Duly  Family  Prayeifs 
for  Uhurchmen,'  which  he  published  in  1803, 
soon  after  becoming  rector  of  Whittington, 
was  his  earliest  contribution  to  devotional 
literature  and  instantly  secured  a  general  cir- 
culationwhich  itenjoyed  for  fally  thirty  years. 

How'b  growing  reputation  led  to  a  long 
series  of  ofiers  of  preferment,  both  in  the 
colonies  and  at  home,  but  he  was  in  no  haste 
to  abandon  his  parochial  labour  in  the 
country.  He  was  offered  and  declined  the 
bishoprics  of  Natal  (1867),  New  Zealand 
(1868),  Montreal  ("1869),  Cape  Town  (1878>, 
and  Jamuca  (1878),  besides  acanonry^with 
snperintendeiuM  of  home  mission  wo»,  at 
'^^an(dleeter(1878),Bndthe  livings  of  Brighton 
(1870},  All  Saints',  Margaret  Street  (1873), 
and  Windsor,  with  a  readership  to  Qneen 
Victoria  (1678).  The  first  offer  he  accepted 
was  that  of  Bufiragan  to  the  bishop  of  London, 
with  episcopal  supervision  of  E^t  London. 
He  bad  to  assume  tne  title  of  bishop  of  Bedford, 
because  the  only  titles  which  could  then  be 
used  by  suffiragan  bishops  were  those  specified 
in  the  SuClr^nn-bishop  Act  of  Henry  VIII. 
That  Act  had  fitllen  into  abeyance  since  the 
early  years  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  had 
only  been  revived  in  1870  when  the  first  two 
suflragan  bishops,  Henry  Mackenzie,  bishop 
suffragan  of  Nottingham,  and  Edward  Parrv, 
bishop  suffragan  of  Dover,  were  appointed. 
How  was  consecrated  on  St.  James's  day , 1879, 
and  on  the  following  day  was  instituted  to 
the  living  of  St.  Anorew  Undershaft,  which 
snnplied  the  income  for  the  bishop,  and  a 
prebendal  stall  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,* 
in  the  same  year  he  was  created  D.D.  by  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbuiy,  and  on  16  June 
1886 Oxford  University.  He  resided  at 
Stainforth  House,  Upper  Clapton,  which 
was  generously  put  at  his  disposal  by  the 
owner,  and  became,  as  a  co-worker  said, 
'  the  leader  of  an  East  London  crusade.' 
He  availed  himself  of  the  general  feeling 
that  the  spiritual  destitution  of  East  Lon- 
don was  appalling,  and  enlisted  agencies 
for  remedying  the  aituation  from  all  quarters. 
His  first  policy  was  '  to  fill  np  the  gaps 
in  the  ministry,  both  clerical  and  lay/  and 
for  this  purpose  he  founded  an  '  East  London 
Church  Fnnd/  which  met  with  a  reai^ 
response.  The  FriBcess  Christian  evinced 
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tba  doBpwt  syinpatiij  vith.  his  werk.  He 
MOund  |Hilpita  Mid  drawiiur>iooiit  meetings 
in  tk*  Bok  iTCsfc  end  to  help  the  poOT  mat, 
and  awakened  an  interest  in  the  sabjeot 
iu  ridi  wateringMplacai  like  Brighton,  Tun- 
bridge  Wells,  and  Sastboame,  and  idso  in 
the  pnUie  swooLs  «id  uniTwsitiea.  Being 
reot^rnised  as  a  spiritnal  f(»oe,  he  attracted 
all  spiritually  minded  people  round  huo,  uid 
especiallj  the  oler^  and  laity  in  his  own 
dioceaSt  He  received  his  clergy  daily  at 
ClapUuif  Tisited  them  at  their  own  homes, 
and  tgnX  erery  aTailable  Sunday  with  one 
or  otlwr  of  them.  Bat  perhaps  the  work  he 
loved  best  was  that  among  children.  There 
was  no  title  that  he  valued  more  than  that  of 
'  The  OhUdren's  Bishop,'  which  was  jiopi:^ 
lazl/  aoeorded  lum,  and  no  one  of  his  ecait- 
positions  which  he  wrote  with  greater  zest 
than  his  volume  of  sermons  to  ehildren. 

The  bishop's  wife,  who  had  taken  a  large 
share  iu  the  Iioudon  work,  died  on  28  Aug. 
18d7,andthelo3sdoubtle8a  affected  Walsham 
How's  dedsion  when  in  1688  he  accepted  the 
offer  of  the  new  bishopric  of  Wakefield, 
He  soon  became  as  great  a  power  in  the 
north  aa  he  had  been  in  the  south.  He  met, 
perhaps,  with  more  troubles  in  his  new 
wfben  than  in  his  old,  but  his  eamestnese, 
taut,  and  genialitv  soon  enabled  him  to  oveiv 
eome  them,  and  his  death,  which  took  place 
during  his  August  holiday  in  the  west  of 
Inland  on  10  Aug.  1897,  was  as  much  r»- 
flxetted  in  Yorkshire  as  in  Londim.  Ete  was 
Diffled  BtWhittiogton,  and  the  enlargonent 
of  Wakefield  Cathedral  was  decided  upon 
as  a  fitting  memorial  to  him.  He  len  a 
family  of  five  sons  and  one  daughter.  An 
excellent  portrait  of  him  was  painted  by 
Mr.  H.  L.  Norris  for  Wadhun  College  in 
1897,  shortly  before  his  death,  and  there  is 
also  one  painted  by  Edward  Taylw  and 

S resented  to  him  by  the  dei^  of  St.  Asaph 
ioceee  in  1870. 

How  was  a  keen  fisherman  and  an  acoom- 
plished  botanist,  and  a  most  popular  writer, 
both  in  proae  and  verse.  His  writing  in* 
elude  ^Flain  Words,'  four  series  of  admirable 
short  sermons,  the  first  of  which  appeared 
in  1869,  and  passed  through  more  than  fifty 
editions;  aevgral  other  volumes  of 'Sermons,' 
published  at  various  times  ^  a  '  Commentary 
on  the  Four  Qospels'  for  S.F.C.K.,  begun  in 
1868  and  finished  ui  1868,  which  had  a  sale  of 
near  300,000 ;.' Pastor  in  Parochii '  (1868,Sth 
ed.  1872)  and '  Pastoral  Work'  (1883).  which 
have  also  had  a  very  large  sale;  'Manual 
for  the  Holy  Communion,'  &P.C.K., 
1868,  of  which  some  700,000  copies  have 
been  sold;  'Daily  Family  Prayers'  (1852, 
4th  ed.  1872),  wuch  are  very  widely  used. 


In 1864  hepnhliriied,  in  ooniunetioa  with  the 
Bar.  T.  B.  Mondl,  a  ocnnpuation  of'  Pulms 
-and  Hymns ; '  he  waa  one  of  -the  original 
compilers  of  '  Church  Hymns,'  browrtit  out 
byS.P.aK.  in  1871,  and  Mrs.  Oany  Brock's 
<  Ohildrea's  Book'  0881)  waa  pub- 

lished nndw  his  rertsion.  His  own  <n'^iiul 
hymns  are  very  pi»tular.  His  last  was  the 
hymn  for  Queen  victoria'a  diamond  jubilee, 
written  at  Uie  request  of  the  Prince  01 W  ales 
in  1^7,  not  many  weeks  before  his  deatii. 
He  also  wrote  some  ^ood  sonnets  and  poems 
on  miscellaneous  subjecte. 

[Muuoir  of  Bishop  Waliham  How,  hJs 
son,  F.  D.  How ;  Bishop  flow's  own  writings ; 
Oardiner's  Beg.  Wadham  Coll.  ii.  400 ;  Fo>taE*s 
AliuaniOxoD.  171&-I886;  Crooklirad's  Oeriesl 
Directory;  ^vats  infbxioaUai  and  miMwi 
knowledge.]  J.  H.  0. 

HOWABD,  EDWABD  HENRY  (16S9- 
1893),  cardinal,  bom  at  Nottingham  on 
13  Feb.  1829,  was  eldest  son  of  Edward 
Qylee  Howard  (grandson  of  the  twelfth 
Duke  of  Norfolk),  by  his  marriage  with 
Frances  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  George 
Robert  Heneage  of  Hainton  Hall,  Lincotxp- 
shire.  He  was  educated  at  Oscott,  and 
afterwards  continued  his  studies  at  Edin- 
burgh. In  his  youth  he  served  the  queen  as 
an  officer  in  the  2nd  life  guards,  but  be 
afterwards  studied  theol(^,  was  ordained 
priest  by  Cardinal  Wiseman  in  the  EngUsh. 
College  at  Boms  on  8  Dee.  1864,  and  ^tadied 
himself  to  the  service  of  Hos  IS.  He 
learned  Arabic,  Coptic,  l^dustant,  and  Rus- 
sian, and  became  an  accomplished  Imgiust. 
For  about  a  year  he  was  employed  in  India 
in  connection  with  a  mission  to  put  an  end 
to  the  Goa  schism,  and  the  rest  ot  his  eccle- 
siastical career  was  spent  in  Italy.  Hie 
graceful  and  dignified  oeaiing  was  familiar 
to  frequenters  of  St.  Peter's,  in  which  basilica 
he  held  the  office  of  arohpriest's  vicar.  He 
was  consecrated  archbishop  of  >Neocaesarea 
in  jwrtibtu  infieUlium  in  1872,  and  made  co- 
adjutor bishop  of  Frascati,  an  office  which 
he  retained  for  only  a  few  weeks.  He  was 
created  a  cardinal-priest  by  Pius  I3C  on 
19  Msich  1877,  the  titular  chunk  assinwd 
to  him  being  that  of  St.  John  and  St.  Paul 
on  the  CoeUan  Hill.  Aa  protectae  <tf  tha 
English  CoU^  in  Reme — to  which  he 
aftwwuds  bequeathed  his  magnificent 
brary — he  took  posseauoa  of  that  instir 
tution  on  24  March  1878.  In  December 
18S1  he  was  nominated  archpriest  of  the 
bsailioa  of  St.  Peter,  and  in  that  capa«^  he 
also  became  prefect  of  the  congregation 
which  has  the  care  of  the  edifice  iteeli.  la 
theapring  of  1884  he  was  raised  Yyjhbd  XIII 
to  the  dignity  of  cardinal  biah(^  and  tran*- 
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Uted  to  the  sttbtirbieui  see  of  Fnaeati. 
VUrag  been  seicect  -with  a  aerioni  illness  in 
1887,  OS  WM  brought  to  England  in  tho 
spring  of  the  following  year.  He  died  on 
16  S^.  1899  at  Hatch  BeaTtehamp,  a  tUI^ 
on  the  London  Boad,  in  the  extreme  outskirts 
of  BrightOD,  and  wi«  bnried  at  Anindel  on 
1  Oct. 

[Oacotian,  1888,  p.  47. with  portrait;  lUna- 
tratad  London  TStwn,  2i  Sept.  189S,  p.  890; 
Times,  ITKoT.  1892;  Men  of  the  Time,  lUh 
edit. ;  ThbUt,  U  Sept.  1898.  p.  481.]      T.  0. 

HOWE,  GEOROE  AUGUSTUS,  third 
Viscount  Hows  (1736  P-1768),  horn  in  1734 
or  1726,  was  the  grandstn  of  Scrope  Howe, 
first  viaconnt  Howe  [q.^,],  and  the  second 
but  eldest  surnTing  son  <»  Emanuel  Scrope 
Howe,  second  Tiscoont  Howe  (d.  39  March 
1786),  by  his  wife,  Maiy  Sophia  Charlotte 
(d.  13  June  1783),  said  by  Horace  Walpole 
to  be  an  illeritimate  daughter  of  George  1,  by 
Charlotte  Sophia,  oountess  of  Darlington 
(i^  SO  April  1726),  wifb  of  John  Ad^ph, 
baron  von  KielnMnuqgge  (d.  16  Nor.  1717). 
Kielm«isegg»  was  master  ot  th»  hone  to 
QwKge  I  as  elector  of  Ebuiom.  lUdiaxd 
Howe,  Earl  Howe  [q.  t.],  and  William 
Howe,  fifth  visoount  Howe  [q.  t.],  were  the 
tUrd  .riecount's  younger  brothers.  Geoive 
succeeded  his  father  as  third  viscount  in  the 
Irish  peerage  in  1 786,  and  was  returned  to  the 
English  parliament  for  the  town  of  Netting 
ham  on  SO  June  1747.  He  was  re-elected  in 
April  1764,  retaining  the  seat  until  his  death. 

In  January  1746-7  Howe  was  nominated 
one  of  the  omoers  to  take  part  in  the  cam- 
paign in  Flanders  as  aide-de-camp  to  the 
bake  of  Cumberland  {Cfent.  Mag.  1747,  pp. 
46,  lOS).  On  1  May  1749  he  was  nominated 
lieutenantHioIonel  and  captain  in  the  fint 
foot  goazds ;  on  36  Feb.  1767  he  attained  die 
rank  of  eolonel,  and  was  plaoed  in  command 
of  the  00th  fiK>t(»  Royal  Amerioans.  With 
tiiis  leAment  he  azriTed  in  Hali&z  in  July. 
On  28  Sept.  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  the 
66th  foot,  recently  raieed  for  service  in  the 
Amerioan  war,  and  reoeiTed  the  local  rank 
of  brigadier-general  in  Noitii  Amerioa  on 
Dec  39.  Pittnominated  Howe  second  to  Bri- 
gadioNgeneral  James  Aberoromby  in  oom- 
mand  of  t&e  force  destined  to  capture  Hcon- 
deroga  and  Crown  Point  finm  the  French, 
and  thus  open  the  route  by  Lake  CSuunplain 
for  the  invasion  of  Canada.  He  trusted  that 
Howe's  vigour  of  mind  would  compensate 
for  Abererom  fay's  lethargio  temperament,  and 
knew  that  Abercroml^  placed  im^eit  con- 
fidence in  him.  Hom  introduced  eeveral  re- 
ftnms  into  tb*  Eiiglbh  finoe,  among  othw* 
indaoBg  the  ^kantodnsa  like  the  men  to 


avoid  a  repetition  of  BraddOck's  dtsastet, 
when  tiie  officen  were  picked  off  by 
enemy's  marksmen.  Chi  6  July  1768  the 
En^h  force  proceeded  down  udn  George, 
anddisemharked  at  nightfidi  at  Sabbath  Day 
Point.  Thence  Howe  proceeded  next  morn- 
ing by  land  to  find  a  practicable  route  to 
Fort  Ticonderoga.  On  arriving  dt  Trout 
Brook,  two  miles  from  the  outlet  of  the  lake, 
he  was  killed  in  a  skirmish  with  n  French 
detachment,  posnbly  shot  by  his  own  men 
in  the  confutton.  Hia  lall  panlyaed  Ahw- 
CTomby,  who  afterwards  fkiwd  before  lleoiH 
deroga.  Howe  was  buried  at  Trout  Brook 
in  a  dense  finest,  the  spot  beinff  marked 
by  a  simple  headstone  bearing  his  name, 
miidi  tMether  with  hia  remains  was  di»> 
covered  in  1890  {NevxaHU  Weekly  Chro- 
niote,  Snppl.  3  Jan.  1692).  A  monument 
was  erected  to  his  memory  in  West- 
minster Abbey  by  the  colony  of  Massachu- 
setts, designed  by  James  Stuart  and  scnlp- 
tured  by  Peter  Scheemakers.  He  was 
unmarried  and  was  succeeded  as  fourth 
viscount  by  his  brother  Richard.  An  en- 
graved portrait  of  Lord  Howe  is  contained 
in  EnticVa  'Oenml  History  of  the  late 
War,'  1779,  ifi.  909. 

[(}.  E.  Ctokayoel'sPMrage;  CoUioa'sFeemm, 
1812,  viii.  144;  Bfante's  History  of  the  late  War 
in  America.  1772,  pp.  146-7;  Oatter'a  Life  of 
Putnam,  New  York,  1647,  pp.  B8-9;  Williams'a 
Hist,  of  Venioiit,  Borlington,  1800,  i.  406,  505 ; 
Povchot'a  Hemoirt  upon  the  late  War,  ad. 
Hoagh,  Boxbury,  1866,  i.  1Q9.-1S;  Bogez^s 
Jonmali^  1765,  pp.  105-14;  Rminiseeooss oftlis 
French  War,  Coocozd,  1881,  pp.  179-8iO;  Wat- 
son's  Hiatoty  of  Esmz  County,  1860,  pp.  84-9 ; 
T.  Hutchinaon's  Hist,  of  UDiasRchusetts  Bay, 
1749-74,  ed.  J.  HTitchitisoD,  1828,  pp.  70-1; 
Loseing's  Life  and  Times  of  Schuyler,  Naw  York. 
1872,  i.  145-52;  Mra.  OrsDt'a  Memoirs  of  an 
Amertcaa  Lady,  1846,  pp.  175-80;  Stutleya 
Memorials  of  Westminster  Abbey,  1882,  p.  2S7 ; 
Official  Retom  of  Members  of  Parliament ;  Notes 
and  Qneriea,  2nd  aeriM  ir.  129-80,  viii.  86, 
7th  seriea  iz.  87 ;  Walpole's  Letters,  ed.  Can* 
oingfaam,  1867,  vol.  i.  p.  olv;  ChesterAeld 
Uttws,  ed.  Bradshaw,  1803,  iii.  1309 ;  Ohatham 
ConespondaDee,  1888.  L  389  ;  Ananal  Register, 
1758, pp.  72-8,  17621.94;  Oent.  Mag.  1758, 
pp.  889-90.]  K  I.  0. 

HOWE,  HENRY  (1812-1896),  actor, 
whose  real  name  was  Hsnr  Hows  Huroo* 
iNKnr,  was  bom  of  quaker  parents  in  Nor- 
wich on  81  March  1813.  After  some 
experiments  as  an  amateur  under  the  name 
Halsiiwham,  he  made  hia  d^but  at  the  Vio 
tfflia  theatre  m  October  18$4  Ba^eigh 
Osbaldistone.  At  east-end  and  sabnrniK 
theatres  he  i^yed  Antonio  in  the '  If  erchaat 
of  Venice,' and  Tmsel  in  'Biehud  iSlf 
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Mid  at  the  Strukl,  QBder  J.  W.  Hammond 
in  1837,  vu  WiaUe  in  a  ^eoe  called 
'  Kckwick.'  Manr  yean  Uter  he  played 
Mr.  Fiekwiokin  Anwy^B  pk^  at  the  Lyeeom. 
The  same  year  he  a^ed  vith  Macready  at 
Goveat  Guden,  and  he  participated  in  the 
original  perfonnanoe  of  the '  Lady  of  Ljona  * 
(16  Feb.  1888).  He  also  played  Mark  An- 
tony in  *  Joliua  Ctesar.'  Jomin^  the  Hay- 
market  nnder  Webster,  he  remained  there 
withont  a  break  in  his  engagement  for  the 
almost  unpreMdented  term  of  forty  years. 
Among  innumerable  original  parte  were: 
Branc^n in Lovell's ' Look beforeyou  Leap ' 
on  29  Oct.  1846,  Ernest  de  Fonblanche 
in  the  'Botued  Lion'  on  16  Not.  1847, 
Lord  Arden  in  Lovell's  'Wife's  Secret' 
on  17  Jan.  1848.  His  characters  included 
Faiio,  Sr  Geor^  Airy  in  the '  Busy  Body,' 
Lord  Townley  m  the '  Provoked  Husband,' 
Archer  in  the  *  Beaux'  Strat^jem,'  Benedick, 
Jos^h  Surface,  Sir  Anthony  Absolute,  Sir 
Peter  Teaile,  Malvolio,  Jaqnes,  Haeduff, 
Hany  Domton,  He  used  to  state  that 
there  were  pieces  (such  as  the  *  Lady  of 
Lyons ')  in  iniicli,  during  his  gradual  rise,  he 
had  played  everrmale  part  from  the  lowest 
to  the  highest.'  On  16  Aug.  1879,  at  the 
VauderiUe,  he  was  the  first  Bev.  Otho 
Doxey  in  Richard  Lee's  *  Home  for  Home,' 
and  played  Farren's  part  of  Clench  in  the 
*  Qirls.'  Soon  afterwards  he  took  (Sir)  Henry 
Irring's  r61e  of  Digby  Grant  in  a  revival  of 
Albery's  '  Two  Rosee.'  On  26  Dec.  1881,  as 
Mr.  fiimiTal  in  same  piece,  he  appeared  at 
the  Lyoeun,  with  which  bis  closing  years 
were  oonnected.  Here  he  played  characters 
such  as  Old  Oapolet,  Antonio  in  *  Mudi  Ado 
about  Nothing*  and  'Twelfth  Night,'  Oer- 
menil  in  '  Robert  Macure/  Fanner  Flun- 
hcnougli  in  '  OUvia,' Burgomaster  in  *  Fbust,' 
and  very  many  others.  He  accompanied 
Sir  Henry  Irving  to  America,  where  he  died 
on  10  March  1696.  He  was  a  thoroughly 
conscientious  actor,  and  on  exceptionally 
worthy  and  amiable  man,  whose  one  delight 
was  to  cultivate  his  garden  at  Isleworth. 
His  son,  Henry  A.  Hutcninaon  Howe,mnucal 
and  theatrical  critic  on  the  '  Morning  Adver- 
tiser,*  predeceased  him,  dying  on  1  June 
1894,  aged  sixty-one. 

[Pcnoaal  reodleetions;  Tbs  Player,  12  Hay 
I860;  Paseoe's  J)iamatie  Idst;  Beott  and 
Howaid'iBlMdisrd;  Seott^s  From  the  Bells  to 
KioK  Arthur ;  Bift  Almaaaek,  Tarioos  years; 
Sunday  Tinw^  Tsiioas  y«sn;  Theatrical  Notes, 
mi.]  J.  E. 

HUOHOWir  (JL  14th  cent.),  the  aathor 
of  several  romances  in  the  old  alliterative 
verse,  is  described  byWyntcun  as  *  Huchown 
of  the  Awle  Ryale '  (in  one  BiS. 'Aold  Ryall'). 


Wyntoun  eulog^ises  him  as 'cunnand  in  litera- 
ture,' and  aacnbes  to  him  three  romances, 
'  The  Gret  Qest  of  Arthnn,"  The  Avntyre  of 
aawane,'aiid  'The  FVstyU  of  Swete  Susan.' 
Of  these  'ThePystyll  of  Swete  Susan '  can 
be  identified  beyond  dispute.  It  exists  in  five 
manuscripts  (two  in  the  British  Museum,  one 
in  the  Bodleian  library,  a  fourth  at  C!hdteiH 
ham,  and  a  fiftii  at  liipley),  and  was  pub- 
lished in  Laing's  'Select  Remains,'  1822, 
and,  besides  several  times  by  German  editors, 
by  the  Scottish  Text  Society  in  '  Scottish 
Alliterative  Poems 'from  the  five  manuscripts 
ed.  F.  J ,  Amours,  1896-7.  Further,  by  means 
of  an  exhaustive  comparison  with  the 
'Pystyll,'  Dr.  Trautmann  (Der  DitAter 
Huchown  und  eeine  Werke  in  AngUa,  1877> 
has  established  the  identification  of  'The 
G«st  of  ArUiuve'  with  Uie  nooHrhyminz 
alliterative  poem '  Itote  Artirare '  preserved 
in  the  Thxmiton  MS.  at  Lincoln,  and  pub- 
lished, ed.  fiolUwell,  1847,  and  by  the  Euly 
English  Text  Society,  ed.  E.  Brock,  1686. 
The  identification  of  'The  Awntjrc  of 
Gawsine '  is  still,  however,  a  matter  ot  di^ 
pute.  Mr.  F.  J.  Amours  (Soottiak  AIHUrO' 
tive  Poems)  argues  with  some  plau8il»lity 
for  the  rhyming  alliterative  poem,  'Tlie 
Awntyres  of  Arthure  at  the  Teme  Wathe* 
lyne,'  preserved  in  the  Thornton  MS.,  in  th» 
Douce  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  in 
the  Ireland  MS.  at  Hale,  Lancashire,  and 
published  by  Pinkerton  from  the  Douce  MS. 
in  'Scottisb  Poems,'  1792,  under  the  title 
'  Sir  Gawain  and  Sir  Galaron  of  Galloway/ 
by  David  Lung  in  '  Select  Remains,'  1^9 
(2nd  ed.  1885)  {  hj  the  Bannatyne  Club,  ed. 
Sir  F.  Maddoi,  1888;  by  the  Oamden  So- 
ciety, ed.  Robaaai,1842;  and  by  the  Scottish 
Text  Society  in 'Scottish  AlliterativePoems,* 
ed.F.  J.  Amours,  1896-7.  This  conclusion 
cannot,  however,  be  regarded  as  more  than 
probaUe;  and  there  is  even  apoesibUity  that 
It  m^  be  the  non-rhyming  Gawain  and 
the  (^reen  Knight/  which  is  poetically  of 
great  merit. 

As  to  the  identity  of  the  poet  himself, 
since  his  name  was  Huchown  (Frendi 
Sudktm),  it  has  generally  been  supposed 
that  he  was  the  '  ^ude  Sir  Hew  of  Eglyn- 
toun '  mentioned  in  Dunbar's  '  Lament  for 
the  Makeris.'  A  Sir  Hugh  of  I^Uoton,  who 
flouri^Md  between  1348  and  1876,  was  mai^ 
ried  to  E^^idia,  half  sister  <Kf  Robert  II,  and 
was  for  some  years  audiUw  of  accounts.  Ihe 
name  of  no  othor  Hew  of  Eglinton 
occurs  in  public  documents  in  the  fourteenth 
century,and  notwithstanding  some  ingoiioua 
arguments  to  the  contrary,  there  is  abuilutelj 
no  reason  for  refusing  to  accept  this  Sir  Hew 
as  the  poet  referred  to  by  Dunbar,  and  thera- 
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foiB  in  all  probalnlit?  *  Huchown  of  the  A.wle 
Ryale/  which  two  last  words  have,  with  at 
Iwat  plauaibilitj,  been  interpreted  aa  'rojal 
palaoe.' 

[AnthozittM  aunUooed  in  t«t ;  AthenBom, 
1900.1.]  T.  f.  H. 

HUDSON,  Sib  JOHN  (18SS-189S),  lieu- 
ttmat-puBnll,  bom  in  1883,  was  the  eldest 
■m  of  Oaptjun  John  Hodaon,  RN.,  hj  his 
first  urife,  £mil^  (d.  9  Oct.  1844),  only  child 
of  Patrick  Keith,  rector  of  Ruokinge  and 
Stalisfield  in  Kent.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Royal  Naval  School,  New  Cnw.  He  ob- 
tained a  commission  in  the  64th  regiment 
on  22  April  1853,  and  received  his  liea- 
tenaney  on  9  March  1856.  He  served  as 
adjutant  to  his  retriment  throughout  the 
Persian  campaign  (n  1856-7.  He  was  i>re- 
•ent  at  the  storm  and  capture  of  Resnire, 
the  Burzender  of  Bushire,  the  night  attack 
and  battle  of  Kooshab,  and  the  bombard- 
ment of  Mohumrah,  and  received  a  medal 
with  a  tiMag,  At  the  time  of  the  Indian 
antinj  he  ssrved  as  r^fimental  adjutant 
in  Bragal  and  the  north-west  proTinces, 
and  was  present  in  1857  with  Haveloek's 
ctdumn  in  the  actions  of  FatehpnT  (12  July), 
Aong  (16  July),  Pandu  Nadi  (16  July), 
Cawnpur  (16  July),  Uuao  (29  July),  Bashi- 
ratganj  (SO  Jnl:r)f  andBithdr  (16  Aug.)  He 
was  aeputjr-assistant  adjutant-general  on 
Havelock'a  staff  durinff  the  advance  to  Luck- 
now,  was  mentioned  in  the  despatches,  and 
received  the  thanks  of  the  governor-general 
in  council.  He  served  as  adjutant  of  the 
64th  foot  during  the  defencM  of  Cawnpur, 
and  at  the  defeat  of  the  Owalior  mutineers, 
and  was  present  in  the  action  of  Kali  Nadi 
(2  Jan.  1858)  and  Kaakar  (17  April)  as  well 
aa  at  the  capture  of  Bareilly  (May).  He  was 
attached  to  Brigadier  Taylor's  brigade  as 
brinde-m^w  in  the  actions  at  Bnmai, 
M<W8nidi,wd  Shahib&d.  For  his  services 
Iw  waa  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain  in 
the  48ivr  lie^t  infuitr^  on  23  July  1668, 
received  a  medal  with  a  clasp,  and  was 
allowed  a  year's  service  for  Lucknow.  On 
22  March  1864  he  received  the  brevet  rank 
of  major. 

In  the  Abyasinian  campaign  of  1867-8  he 
was  second  in  command  of  the  21st  Bengal 
native  infiuitiy.  He  was  mentioned  in  the 
despatches  and  received  a  medal.  On 
13  June  1870  he  received  the  brevet  rank  of 
lieutenantHiolNielf  and  on  11  AjHil  1878  at- 
tained the  reginiental  nnk  of  major.  On 
I  Oct.  1877  he  obtained  the  hcevet  rank  of 
colonaL 

He  conaunded  the  28th  Bengal  native 
infantry  throttg^umt  the  A&han  war  of 
1878-80,  waa  praamt  daring  Uie  operations 


in  the  Khottt,  including  the  affair  at  Matoon, 
and  waa  twice  mentioned  in  the  despatches. 
On  22  April  1879  he  attained  the  regimental 
rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  He  was  with 
Sir  Frederick  (afterwards  Earl)  Roberta's 
divisioo  in  the  advance  on  Kibul  in  1879, 
and  with  Brigadier^eneral  (Sir)  Herbert 
Macphmcm'a  brigade  m  Uie  reai^ffuard  at  the 
engagement  at  OSaraMah  on  6  Oct.  1879.  For 
his  services  at  Oharasiah  he  waa  mentioned  in 
the  des^tchea.  During  the  operations  round 
Kabul  in  December  he  commanded  the  out- 
post  at  Lataband,  and  was  mentioned  in  the 
despatches  for  sallying  out  and  diaperBing  a 
hostile  force  which  tlu«atened  to  invest  Uie 
garrison.  He  received  a  medal  with  two 
^aspa,  and  in  1881  waa  nominated  C.B. 
He  commanded  the  British  troops  occupying 
the  Khaibar  Pass  from  January  1881  until 
that  force  was  withdrawn. 

In  1886  Hudson  commanded  the  Indian 
contingent  in  the  Soudan  campaign,  waa 
mentimed  in  the  daapatchea,  received  a 
medal  with  a  claap  and  the  Khedire's  atar, 
and  was  nominatM  E.C.B.  On  his  return 
to  ^dia  he  commanded  a  brigade  of  the 
Bengal  army  from  1886  to  1888.  He  at- 
tained the  rank  of  major-ceneral  on  2  Aug. 
1887,  and  from  1888  to  1889  waa  in  com- 
mand of  the  Qnetta  diviaion  of  the  Indian 
army.  From  1889  to  1892  he  commanded  a 
6rst-olass  division  of  Uie  Bengal  army.  On 
18  Jan.  1892  he  became  a  lieutenant-general, 
and  early  in  1898  was  appointedcommander- 
in-chief  in  Bombay.  He  was  killed  at 
Poona  on  9  June  1898  by  a  fall  from  hia 
horse,  and  waa  buried  there  on  the  following 
day.  On  7  April  1869  at  Allah&bad  he 
married  Isabel  Muir,  aecond  daughtw  of 
Major-general  Charles  Frederick  Havelock 
{d.  14  Mav  1868)  of  the  iinperial  Ottoman 
army,  and  niece  of  EUr  Henry  Havelock 
[q.  T.] 

[Hart's  Army  Lists ;  Times,  10, 12  June  1893 ; 
Burke's  Fewage;  Omt.  1^.  1869,  ii.  78; 
Sobetta'a  Forty-one  yeara  in  India,  1897,  ii* 
160,  287,  299.]  E.  L  0. 

HUOBBSEN,  EDWARD  HUGESSEN 
KNATCHBULL-  (1829-1893),  first  Babov 

BRABOtTBKB.  [See  KVATCHSULL-HueBSBBir.] 

HUOHES,  DAVID  EDWARD  (1880- 
1900),  electrician  and  inventor,  waa  bom  in 
London  on  16  May  1830.  Hia  bther,  David 
Hughea,  waa  the  wnt  of  Robert  Hn^^wai  boot- 
maker, of  London  and  Bala,  MaiidnrtihihirB. 
In  1687  the  fhrnilj  went  out  to  Viq^ma, 
and  David  receiTed  his  ednoatton  at  St. 
Joseph'a  College,  Bardetown,  Kentucky.  At 
an  early  age  ha  diaplayed  a  talent  fior  muaic, 
inherited  probably  from  hia  father,  and  in 
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1849  became  pzofsMor  of  .iiuiirie.«k  the  col- 
lege. Hie  gveat  interest  in  experimental 
Bcience  led  to  his  undertakinif  the  teaching 
of  natural  philosophy,  and  during  the  tenure 
of  hia  double  office  the  idea  «  hia  tyge- 
printioff  telegraph  occunedtohim.  Although 
(Sir)  (SutIm  Wheatstone  [q.  T.]  had  exr 
hibited  a  typo^iirintw  at  the  Royal  Polr- 
teohnio  Inatitution,'  London,  in  1841,  the 
fint  inBtJuuent  available  for  practical  uae 
waa  that,  invented  by  Hotue,  of  Vermont, 
and  adopted  by  the  Americau  Telegraph 
Company  in  1847.  In  it  the  motion  of  the 
Theol  carrying  the  type  at  the  receiring 
station  waa  piodnced  step  hy  it«p^  by  the 
teeth,  of  «  wheel  ftt  the  transmitting  end 
fflolung  and  V*^^"g  the  electrical  circuit 
a*  it  waa  rotated.  Hughes  proposed  to  pro* 
duoe  these  •ynchranous  rotations  mechani- 
cally, and  only  to  use  Uie  eleoteio  cment 
onoe  fox  each  Utter  printed. 

He  nsigned  his  pontitm.  at  Bardstomi, 
and  apent  two  years  working  out  the  details 
of  his  instrument,  which  he  eampleted  and 
patented  in  1856.  Next  year  it  was  adopted 
by  the  American  Telegraph  Company^  and 
many  of  its  features  are  present  in  tne  Fhelpe 
instruments  now  used  by  them. 

In  1867  Hughes  brou^t  the  instrument 
to  this  country,  and,  on  its  not  meetii^  with 
the  reoepU<Ht  he  expected,  proceeded  to 
EHnce,  where  it  was  |»uni!usad  the 
goTemment  in  1860  and  installed  on  their 
Snea.  During  the  next  ten  years  it  was 
adopted  by  most  of  the  contin^tal  govemr 
ments,  ana  its  inventor  waa  the  recipient  of 
many  decorations  and  honours.  In.  1872, 
whUe  resident  in  Paris,  he  was  elected  a 
foreign  member  of  the  newfy  founded  So- 
ciety of  Telctftaph  Engineers,  now  the  In- 
stitution of  Electrical  Engineers.  In  1877 
he  settled  in  London,  and  devoted  much  of 
his  time  to  experimental  electrical  work, 
with  ai^aratus  constructed  by  himself 

The  twephone,  inventod  by  Beiss  in  1861, 
had  been  rendered  a  practical  instrument  by 
Bell  in  1876,  but  his  transmitter  waa  stilt 
unsatisfactory,  even  after  the  introduction  of 
the  carbon  button  into  it  in  1877.  Further 
improvement  was  rendered  possible  by  the 
invention  of  the  'microphone*  in  1878, 
BlmostsinraltBneonsly  by  Liidtge  ('  universal 
telephoD^'.  Gensnn  patant,  12  Jan.  1808), 
and  by  Hudkes  (Prae.  SmoI  Soa.  'LondoUf 
8  M&y  1878).  It  owes  its  Action,  as  the 
latter  explained,  to  the  great  variation  of 
electrical  resistancevfalooaaeontaek  between 
two  oonducton,  on.  the  dightesfr  leUtlve 
motion  o£  the  two  parts. 

In  April  1876  D'Arsonral,  in  a  communi- 
cation to  thsAcadimie  des  flciancss  (Ctewp^. 


Itmidut,  IxxzvL  882),  eallad  atteaOon  totks 

telephone  as  aeensitive  detecU»  of  varying 
electric  cucranta,  and  in  May  1879  Hughes 
exhibited  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London 
(iVoo.  Megal  Soe.  xxiz.  66)  a  now '  indnotion 
balance,' Jn  which  a  telephone  replaced  the 
galvanometer  and  currmt  rectifier  of  FeUci 
{Ann.  da  C^Hn.  et  da  i>%f..xxxiv.  66,  68, 
1863^  and  with  it  jrepeatod  and  extended  the 
results  obtained  hjVave  with  his'  ongiaal 
baWe  {Ann.  der  Pkymk,  xlix.  77, 1840). 

In  1880  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  in  1886.  reoeired  the 
soaiety'a  gold  medal  'for  experimental  rer 
aeaich  in  eUetriaity  and  nagaatiBmf  and  for 
the  invmliott  of  the  mioropluma  and  in^ 
duetifm  balanoe.'  He  had  ceased  to  be  « 
foreign  and  become  an-  ovdinaiy  meiaber 
(Mf  the  Society  of  Telegrsfih  Eoginaan  in 
1879,  and  after  beiiw  suooeaMvely  a  member 
of  the  conwal  (1880)  and  vice-prendast 
(1883^  lie  was  in  1880  eUcted  president  of 
the  society.  In  his  inaugural  address  he 
gave  an  account  of  his  scxperiments  on  ■*  the 
self-induction  of  an  electric  cuixeat,'  &c. 
(^Jmuntal  TeU  Bng.  xv.  6),  and  succeeded 
in  arouaing^  general  interest  in  the  laws  of 
distribution  of  alternating  electaric  curraits 
in  conductors,  wfaieh  had  been  investigated 
mathematically  by  Heavink  and  othera. 

Duriuff  the  interval  1879-60  Hoghea 
appears  &om  bta  lett«n:to  ham  eonvinad 
himself  by  w^wiment  of  the  s^stame  of 
^eotric  wares  in  the  aiE  ■oxxonndiw  an 
electric  sparic,  and  to  hste  diaeoveBaa  the 
efficacy  or  a  microphone  contact  (coherer) 
in  series  with  a  tde[dione  at  galnnometer 
and  a  voltaic  cell,  as  a  detector  of  them. 
Unfortunately  these  early  enerimenta  on 
aerial  telegraphy  were  not  mads  pnUic,  and 
it  waa  left  i(x  Herts  to  demonatrate.tiM  «ac- 
istenoe  of  electric  waves  in  1887,  for  Bmnly 
to  re-invrat  the  coherer  as  a  deteotw  in 
1891^  and  for  Marconi  to  combine  the  two 
into  a  system  of  wirdess  telegnmky  in  1896. 

He  continued  fur  the  reat  of  his  life  to 
take  an  interest  in  electrical  matters,  and 
occasionally  took  part  m  the  discuasion  of 
mprasreadbeforethelnsUtution  of  Eleetiical 
Engineen.  In  1889  he  mu  elected  •  na<- 
nager,  and  in  1^1  vieaMmiidantf  <rf  the 
Royal  Institution.  In  1808  the  So^ty  of 
Arts  centered  the  Albert  medal  on  him  fat 
'his  numenras  invantioas,  eqtecially  tbs 
printing  telegraph  and  the  mierophone.' 

About  this  time  he  began  to  be  troubled 
with  paralyai%  and  ^disd  at  40  Langham 
Street,  W.,  on  23  Jan.  1900,  after  an  attnok 
of  influenza.  He  was  intetted  at  Highgate 
oamatecy,  Leaving  no  issue,  he  bequeaoked 
between  SOO^OOM  and  iOOfmU  to  iba 
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London  bospltali,  and  12»000^to  Uw  Bojal. 
Society  of  Loudra,  the  Acsdimwdee  Seiences 
of  .^ni,  th»  Institution  of  Electrical  £n- 
nneen,  and  the  Sociiti  Internationale  dee 
Blaetridena,  ibr  the  foundation  of  acholar- 
shipe  and  prizes  to  be  awarded  for  work  in 
phrsical  science. 

He  manied  Anna,  daughter  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Chadbourne. 

In  person  he  was  fair,  and  rather  below 
the  middle  height;  he  'wss  simple  in  his 
tastes,' '  &  most  genial  companion,  and  pos- 
sessed 'an  inexbauitible  nind  of  informa- 
tion '  (CooBi).  Portraits  appeared  in  <  Elec- 
trician/ zUt.  467i  and  the  '  Electrical  Be- 
view/zlTi.  185,186. 

[BOTalSoe.  Cat.  of  Sciantifle  Papers ;  Hngfaee's 
P^sfls  in  Comptes  ReDdu,  Froc;  Royal  8oc. 
Lopdoo,  Talegr.  Eng.  Joorn.  &e, ;  oUtaazy  no- 
tieas  bjr  Ootdu,  Jonm.  losL  £lectr.  Bag.  zxiz. 
961,  and  bjr  Unuro,  Eteetr.  Beviaw,  xlri.  ISfi; 
Boseoberger,  Oeschiehta  in  PbyNk  paanm; 
Wiedemaniit  Elettricit&t  pttssiin ;  Preieott's 
Elsctndty  and  the  Etectric  TfJegiaph,  7tb  edit. 
!i.  603  et  seq. ;  Preece  and  SiTewright't  Tele- 
graphy passim  ;  Preeee  and  Stnbbs's  Telephone 
pasBim  ;  Oirard!s  Electricity,  vol.  ii.  passim  ; 
Lodge's  SiffnaliiDg  thnnirii  Space,  Srd  edit.  p. 
88  et  seq. ;  Tshie'fl  Hist,  of  Wireless  TelegrsF^r' 

&288;  Electrician,  Eleetrieal  Keviev,  and 
eetrical  Aigineev  pasrim ;  prirato  infonDa- 
tion.]  C.  H.  L. 

Ht}QHE3,  THOMAS  (182^1696),  the 
author  of 'Tom  Brown's  Sdiool  Days,' was 
bom  at  Uffington^  a  countrr  pariah  near 
Faringdon  in  Berlishire,  on  20  Oct.  1822. 
Hit  ftther  was  John  Hughes  (1790-1867) 
[g.  tJ  His  brother  Qeorge  Edward  (1821- 
1872),  who  is  the  subject  of  Tom  Hughes's 
'  Memoir  of  a  Brother,  was  thirteen  months 
Tom's  senior;  he  was  educated  at  Ruebv 
and  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  stroked  the  Ox&rd 
crew  of  1843,  entered  Linoolu's  Inn  in  1848, 
and  practised  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts; 
he  was  &  member  of  the  Pen  and  Pencil 
Club,  a  skilful  pUyer  on  the  vioIonceUo,  and 
died  at  Hoylahe,  CheBhixe,  on  2  May  1872. 

Tom  spent  almost  all  his  years  up  to  early 
manhood  in  the  closest  companuBship  wiui 
this  elder  brother.  They  went  together  in 
the  antnmn  of  1830  to  a  private  school  at 
Twyfbrd^eat  Winchester,  where  they  had 
Charles  Blachford  Mansfield  [q-v.]  as  their 
schoolfellow.  Tom  Huglws  describes  this 
school  as  being  before  its  time  in  the  culti- 
vation of  athletic  axenuses,  for  success  in 
which  prizes  were  regularly  giTen.  In  F&* 
bruar;  1834  the  two  nothers  were  sent  to 
Hngl^,  Tom  being  tbra  eleven  years  old. 
Their  &ther  had  been  at  Oriel  with  Dr. 
Amoldi  and  thon^  he  had  no  sympathy 


with  his  politics  he>admlred  his  character 
and  abiIttisH,.aad  he  sent  hia  sons  to  "Bagi^ 
to  be  under  AmokL 

The  Bugby  of  that  time  is  described  in 
'  Tom  Brown's  School  DajA*  It  has  hem 
almost  inevitable  that,  readm  should  sea 
Hiwhes  himself  in  Tom  Brown.  But  in  the 
preface  to  'Tom  Brown  at  Oxford  *  be  com- 
plains of  this  identification.  '  I  must  take 
this  my.ficst  sod  last  ohanse.  of  sayiDgi  that 
he  is  not  I,  either  aa  boy  or  man.  .  ,  .When 
I  first  resolved  to  write  the  book  I  tried  to 
realise  to  myself  what  the  commonest  type 
of  English  boy  of  the  upp«.  mkidle.  class 
was,  so  for  as  my  ezperienoa  went :.  and  to 
that  type  I  have  throughout  adhered,  trying, 
simply  to  give  a  good  ^eoimm  of  the  genus. 
I  cerwnly  have  rlaoed  him.  in, the  country 
scenes  which  I  know  best  mysi^,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  I  knew  them  better  than, 
any  others,  and  ther^ore  was  leas.  Uksly  to 
blunder  in  writinjr  about  them..'  Beaders 
are  bound  to  respect  this  protest.  But  the, 
sentiments  and  doings,  ascribed  to  Tom 
Brown  were  by  Hughu's  account,  those  of 
the  kind  of  boy  that  Hughes  was.  Tom 
Hughes  did  not  become  much  of  a  scholar ; 
in  academical  attainments  he  was  below  his 
brother  Geoxse^  both  at  school  and  at  college. 
But  he.Toae  nigh  enough  in  the  aehod  to 
come  into  tbat^oiftcoBtactvithPri  Arnold 
which  never  failed  to  draw  boys  of  any 
thougbtfulness  into  reverence  fox  mm,  Tom 
stayed  s  year  at  Bugb^  behind  his  brother 
GeorgB,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  year  he 
playw  far  Rugby  at  Lord's  in  the  annual 
match  against  a  Marylebonie  dub  eleveui 
Then  in  the  spring  of  1842,  having  matri- 
culated  on  2  Dec.  1641,  he  followed  his 
brother  to  Oxford  and  Oriel,  c&rrying  with 
him  at  least  a  great  cricketing  reputatitm, 
for  he  played  in  the  June  of  his  first  year  in 
the  Oxfmrd  and  Cambridge  match  at  Jjord's. 
The  two  brothers  had  rooms  on  the  same 
staircase,  and  the  genuine  though  unobtru- 
sive eeriousneu  of  Tom's  chuwter  was  no 
doubt  fostered  bv  his  intimu^  with  Geor^. 
But  neither  of  tnom  seems lo  have  been  at 
all  affected  by  the  religious  movement  of 
their  Oxford  days.  They  associated  with, 
thdr  disttnguiibed  sohoolfeUows,  Uatthsw 
Arnold,  ClcHighf  Walxond,  nnd  omets.  Tom 
Hufl^esrecoras.that  in  the.  year  before  he 
took  his  degree,  he  made  a  tour  with  n  pupil 
in,  the  north  of  England  and.  Scotlaiid 
{Memoir  qf  a  Brathtr,  p.  88).  .  He  did 
this  by  the.  special  request  oi  the  pupil's 
fatlien  who  was  a  nughboia  and  fnena  ot. 
the  Hughes  £umly._  Hi^hes  savs  that  he 
frequented  commercial  hotels,  ana  heard  tlis. 
com>Uw  question  viipaaualy  discussed,  jmA. 
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cftme  back  from  the  nortli  *  an  ardent  free- 
trader.' In  otiber  reraects,  he  adds, '  I  was 
rapidly  falling  away  from  the  political  faith 
in  which  we  had  been  brought  up. . . .  The 
noble  aide  of  democracj  was  carrying  me 
away.'  He  was  thns  early  showing  himself 
to  be  the  generous,  teachable,  and  oouraffeous 
Englishman  that  he  was  known  to  be  in 
aftw  life. 

Haring  graduated  B.A.  in  1845,  he  went 
up  to  Ix)Qdon  to  read  for  the  bar.  He  had 
been  admitted  at  Lincoln's  Inn  on  21  Jan. 
1816,  but  migrated  to  the  Inner  Temple  on 
18  Jan.  1848,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  toi 
days  Iwtn.  He  nerer  became  a  great  lawyer, 
but  he  studied  diligently,  and  was  able  to 
acquit  himself  cieditobljr  in  professional  busi' 
ness.  He  became  Q.C.  in  1869,  and  bencher 
of  his  inn  in  1870.  It  was  through  his  resi* 
dence  in  Lincoln's  Inn  that  he  came  under 
the  great  influence  of  his  life.  F.  D.  Maurice 
was  then  chaplain  of  the  Inn,  and,  whilst  his 
personal  character  won  the  reverence  of  the 
young  student,  his  teaching  came  home  to 
his  needs  and  aspirations  and  deepest  convic- 
tions, and  completely  mastered  htm.  Maurice 
had  no  more  deroted  disciple  than  Tom 
Hughes.  It  was  the  work  of  bis  life  to  put 
in  practice  what  he  learnt  from  Maurice. 
In  the  latter  part  of  1848  he  offered  himself 
as  a  fellow-worW  to  the  little  band  of 
Ohzistian  socialists  who  had  gathered  round 
Maurice,  in  which  Mr.  John  M.  Ludlow,  for 
many  years  Hufhes's  closest  friend  and  aliv, 
and  CSiarles  Kuu^sley,  and  his  old  scbool- 
fellow  Charles  Mansfleld,  were  already  en- 
rolled. The  practical  part  of  Christian  so- 
cialism was  the  co-operative  movement,  espe- 
cially in  its '  productive  '  form.  This  branch 
of  it  has  been  overshadowed  by  the  vast 
store  system ;  but  it  was  co-operative  pro- 
duction that  had  the  sympathy  and  advocacy 
of  Hughes  and  the  more  enthusiastic  pro- 
moters of  co-operation.  In  his  later  years 
Hu^es  was  accustomed  to  denounce  with 
some  rehemence  what  he  r^arded  as  a  de* 
sertion  of  the  true  co-operatiTe  principle  by 
those  who  cared  only  for  the  stons,  and  who 
gave  no  share  in  the  business  to  the  employes 
of  the  store  and  the  factory.  The  early  busi- 
nesses set  up  by  the  Christian  socialists  did 
not  prosper,  but  Hughes  never  despuied  of 
the  cause.  He  was  one  of  the  most  diligent 
and  ardent  of  its  promoters,  attending  con- 
ferences, giving  legal  advice,  and  going  on 
missionary  tours.  He  contributed  to  the 
*  Christian  Socialist '  and  the  *  Tracts  on 
Christian  Socialism,'  and  acted  for  some 
months  ss  editor  of  the '  Journal  of  Associa- 
tion.' Bygiving evidence  in  1860 before  the 
Hoose  of  Commons  committee  on  the  savinga 


of  the  middle  and  working  classes,  and  by 
other  persevfiring  efforts,  he  aided  the  passing 
of  the  Industriafand  IVovident  Societies  Act 
(66-7  Victoria,  c.  89)  in  1893. 

Hughes  had  married  in  1848  Frances, 
daughter  of  the  Bev.  James  Ford,  and  niece 
of  Richard  Ford  [q.  v.],  author  of  the  famous 
*  Handbook  of  Spain,'  and  near  the  end  of 
1849  his  brother  GJeorge  became  once  more 
for  a  short  time  his  companion,  having  joined 
the  young  couple  in  a  small  house  in  Upper 
Berkeley  Street.  Tom  bad  chambers  in 
conmionwithMr.  J.  M.  Ludlow  at  No.  8  Old 
Buildings,  Lincoln's  InUj  and  in  1868^  the 
two  friends  agreed  to  build  and  occu^a  joint 
house  at  Wimbledon.  '  Our  communistic 
experiment,'  ssys  Mr.  Ludlow  (Eeonomie 
Beview,  July  1896,  p.  806),  *  was  entirely  suc- 
cessful while  it  lasted,'  which  was  for  four 
years.  It  was  in  this  Wimbledon  house  that 
'  Tom  Brown's  School  Days '  was  written. 
Mr.  Ludlow  records  (ib.  pp.  806,  307)  how 
Hughes  put  into  his  himds  one  night  a  portion 
of  his  manuscript,  and  with  what  surprise  he 
became  aware,  as  he  read,  of  the  quality  of 
the  book.  It  was  shown  without  delay  to 
Alexander  Macmillanrsee  under  MAOlQLUir, 
Daitiel],  who  promptly  undertook  to  publish 
it.  Its  completion  was  delved  by  a  do- 
mestic grief,  the  death  of  Hughes's  eldest 
daughter ;  but  it  appeared  anonymously  in 
April  1867.  Its  success  was  rapid,  five  edi- 
tions being  issued  in  mne  months. 

This  book  is  Hughes's  chief  title  to  dis- 
tinction. His  object  in  writing  it  was  to  do 
good.  He  had  had  no  literary  ambition,  and 
no  friend  of  his  had  ever  thought  of  him  as 
an  author.  '  Tom  Brown's  School  Days '  is  a 
piece  of  life,  simply  and  modestly  presented, 
with  a  rare  humour  playing  all  over  it,  and 

gjnetrated  by  the  best  sort  of  English  re- 
gious  feeling.  And  the  life  was  that  which 
is  peculiarly  delightful  to  the  whole  English- 
speaking  race — that  of  rural  sport  and  the 
public  schooL  The  picture  was  none  the  leas 
welcome,  and  is  none  the  less  interseting 
now,  because  there  wss  a  good  deal  that  was 
beginning  to  pass  away  in  the  life  that  it 
depicts.  Hie  book  was  written  e^resslyfor 
boys,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  measure 
the  good  influence  which  it  has  exerted  upon 
innumerable  boys  by  its  power  to  enter  mto 
their  ways  and  prejudices,  and  to  appeal  to 
their  better  instincts;  hut  it  has  commended 
itself  to  readers  of  aU  ages,  classes,  and 
characters.  The  author  was  naturally  in- 
duced to  go  on  writing,  and  his  subsequent 
books,  such  as  '  The  Scouring  of  the  White 
Horse '  (1869)  and  *  Tom  Brown^  at  Oxford ' 
(1861)  are  not  without  the  quaUties  of  which 
the  '  school  Days*  had  given  evident^;  hoi 
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it  was  tlw  oomottctioa  of.  the  subject  and 
the  author't  pns  thst  maiie  the  flict  book 
imique. 

In  January  1854,  at  a  meeting  of  the  pro- 
moters of  associations,  it  was  resolved,  on  a 
motion  made  by  Hughes,  'That  it  be  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  of  teaching  and 
pablieationa  to  ftame  and,  so  far  as  they  think 
litf  to  cany  out  a  plan  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  pec^le's  c(ul^  in  oonneotion  with 
the  metropolitan  associations.'  Tids  was  the 
beginning  of  the  Working  Men's  Collwe, 
then  situated  in  Great  Ormond  Street,  which 
continned  to  the  end  of  his  life  one  of 
HuB^hes's  chief  interests.  He  was  not  able 
to  do  much  in  it  as  a  teaober,  but  he  took 
an  actire  part  in  carrying  on  its  social  work, 
commanded  its  volunteer  corps,  and  was 
principal  of  the  college  for  ten  years,  from 
1872  to  1888.  He  delighted  the  stndente  by 
his  geniality,  but  he  never  concealed  from 
them  his  earnest  reli^ous  faith.  One  of  bis 
books,  'The  ManlinesB  of  Christ'  (1879), 
grew  out  of  what  he  taught  in  a  bible-class 
at  the  college.  In  an  earlier  tut,  1861,  he 
had  written  the  first  of  a  series  of  'Tracts 
fm  Priests  and  People/  issued  hy  Ifanrice 
and  his  friends.  His  tract  was  entitled 
*  Religio  Luci,'  or,  in  a  subsequent  edition 
of  it,  < A  Lavman's  Faith'  (1868).  His 
theology  was  Mauri(»'s,  transfused  through 
his  own  simple  and  deront.  mind.  In  all 
that  he  wrote  or  spoke  or  did,he  was  sincere, 
straightforward,  intolerant  of  deceit  or  mean- 
ness. He  interested  himself  ardently  in 
ehoreh  reform,  and  was  a  hearty  membier  of 
a  '  church  reform  union,'  when  it  was  ori^i- 
aated  in  1870,  and  a^in  when  it  had  a  brief 
resuscitation  through  Arnold  Toynbee's 
efforts  in  1888.  His  position  was  that  of  a 
liberal  ohurehman,  supportiaff  a  national 
ehnrch  with  enthusiasm^nt  dwiring  to  make 
it  as  acceptable  and  inolfensiTe  as  posnble  to 
nonconfitnnists.  When  he  became  known 
as  a  social  reformer,  it  was  natural  that  he 
should  be  u^ed  to  seek  entrance  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  be  was  elected  for 
Lambeth  in  1865.  In  1868  he  was  glad  to 
exchange  this  unwieldy  and  unmanageable 
constituency  for  the  borough  of  Frome,  for 
Trhich  he  was  returned  at  the  general  elec- 
tion;  he  relinquished  his  candidature  for 
Frome  at  the  general  election  in  February 
1874  (the  seat  was  won  for  the  conservatives 
by  Henry  Charles,  afterwwrds  Lord  Lopes 
fq.  T.j),  and  was  ntmiinated  for  Marylebone, 
but  retired  the  day  belbre  the  polL  In  the 
Honse  of  OiHiimtaia  the  line  he  took  was  deA- 
nitehr  that  of  a  reformer,  and  especially  of  a 
friend  of  the  working:  elaraee;  a  trades  union 
biU  he  introduced  was  read  a  second  time 
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on  7  Joty  1869,  but  made  no  farther  pro- 
gress. He  was  not  &  verv  successful  spei^er, 
and,  tiioogh  greatly  liked  and  respected,  he 
would  not  have  been  able  to  reach  the  mmt 
rank  in  politics.  When  Gladstone  went 
over  to  home  rule  for  Ireland,  Hughes's 
apposition  to  that  policy  was  touched  with 
indignation,  and  he  became  a  vehement 
libenl  anionist.  la  1869  he  was  ehairmait 
of  the  first  ccKmerative  congress,  and  s^c^ 
against  the  tenanu^  to  she&e '  prodnetm ' 
coKjperation,  which  he  never  ceased  to  de- 
nounce. 

The  first  of  three  visits  to  America  was 
made  by  Hughes  in  1870.  One  of  his 
Btrpngest  ties  to  the  United  States  was  his 
admiration  of  Lowell's  '  Poems,'  which  was 
most  fervent.  Mr.  Ludlow  describes  {Eco^ 
rtomie  Sevtew,  July  1896,  p.  309)  how,  beii^ 
asked  by  Triibner  in  18fi9  to  write  an  in- 
troduction to  an  edition  of  the  'Biglow 
Papers,'  Hughes,  in  his  self-distrustful  way, 
begged  help  from  him,  and  the  introduction 
was  a  joint  composition.  Two  separate 
essays  tm  Ameritan  history  by  the  sane 
authors  ware  combined  in  a  volume  published 
in  1862.  Oi»  of  Hui^us's  olgeets  in  gmng 
to  America  was  to  make  Lowell's  penonu 
acquaintance.  He  had  been  warmly  on  the 
side  of  the  north  in  the  civil  war,  and  this, 
added  to  the  fame  of '  Tom  Brown's  School 
Days,'  made  him  tnt  popular  in  the  States. 
In  the  course  of  this  visit  he  gave  two 
lectures— one  at  Boston  entitled  'John  to 
Jonathan,'  another  at  New  York  on  the 
labour  question.  His  subsequent  visits  to 
America  were  connected  with  a  project, 
commenced  in  1879,which  at  first  awakened 
all  his  enthusiasm,  and  afterwards  caused 
him  m  uch  anxiety  and  considerable  pecuniary 
loss.  His  sanguine,  unsuspicious  temper 
was  not  favourable  to  snoeess  in  buwness. 
In  conjunction  with  iUends  he  hoo^^t  a 
laige  estate  in  Tennessee,  on  which  a  model 
community  was  to  be  established.  The  place 
was  named  Rugby.  The  purchasers  had 
been  misled  as  to  the  productive  value  of 
the  estate,  and  the  early  settlers  underwent 
a  rather  bitter  disappointment.  Tom  Hughes 
drew  out  of  the  enterprise,  but  his  mother 
went  to  live  at  the  new  Rugby  with  her 
youngest  son,  Hastings  Hughes,  and  after 
ten  years'  residence  died  there  at  a  very 
advanced  age. 

In  July  1882  Hughes  was  appointed  a 
county-court  judge,  and  went  to  live  at 
Qiwter.  There  he  built  himself  a  house, 
which  he  named  after  his  Urthplace,  Uffing* 
ttm,  and  he  ^rvw  old  happily  in  the  pep> 
formance  of  his  jodioial  duties.  His  health 
at  last  gave  way  to  infirmities,  and  he  died^ 
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ftt  Brighton  on  22  Uorch  1896,  In  accord- 
ance with  his  known  wishes  his  funeral 
was  strictly  private,  and  he  was  buried  in  the 
Bnghton  cemetery.  Besides  his  wife  he 
left  six  aurriving  children,  three  sons  and 
three  daug-hters.  Two  died  in  childhood, 
and  a  son,  who  wai  a  soldier,  died  some  years 
before  his  fttim  afUv  military  experienco  in 
South  Aftica.  AflneatatnewTomHuffhes 
by  Brock  has  been  eneted  in  the  Mmool 
gnmnds  at  Rugby. 

There  are  two  originid  pratraits,  both  by 
Lowes  Dichinson — one  painted  when  he 
was  a  little  over  forty  years  of  age,  in  the 
posBeasion  of  hia  daughter,  Mrs.  Cornish; 
the  other  when  he  was  seTentv,  in  the 
|»oe8eseion  of  Mrs.  Hughes.  Hugoes's  name 
u  commemorated  in  the  Working  Men's  Col- 
lege, removed  to  Crowndale  Road,  Camden 
Town,  in  1 904-6  (r,*«  Working  Men' $  CoUeffe, 
J854.-I904,  ed.  Llewelyn  Davies,  1904). 

In  addition  to  the  books  which  have  been 
mentioBAd — *  Tom  Brown's  School  Days,' 
'Tom  Brown  at  Oxford,*  'The  Scouring  of 
the  White  Horse/ '  The  Memoir  of  aBrother/ 
'  The  Manlhiess  of  C^mst ' — Hughes  wrote 
lives  of  Bishop  Fraser  (1887),  of  Daniel 
Haemillan  (1862),  of  Livingstone  (1839), 
and  of  Alfred  the  Qreat  (1869),  'The  Old 
Ohnrch'  (1878),  'Rugby, Tennessee'  (1881), 
'Gone  to  Texas'  (1884).  Many  of  his 
addresses  and  shorter  compositions  were 

firinted  in  pamphlet  form.  A  series  of  his 
etters  to  the  'Spectator*  were  published 
in  hia  lifetime  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Cornish, 
under  the  title  01 '  Vacation  Rambles  *  ( 1895 J. 
A  short  fragment  of  autobiography,  whicn 
has  been  privately  printed,  contains  some 
memories  of  his  early  youth  and  manhood. 

[Paraonal  knowledge  and  inforiDatioo  given 
by  friends ;  Hagbes'i  Memoir  of  a  Brother ;  an 
article  by  J.  M.  Lndlow,  '  Tfaomas  Hnghes  and 
Septamna  Hansard,'  in  the  Economic  Seviev, 
July  1896  ;  Life  of  F.  D.  Maurice;  Brie  Mns. 
Gat. ;  Off.  Itet.  Members  of  Purl. ;  Lineola'a 
Inn  Becords;  Foster's  Alamoi  Ozoo.  1715- 
1886,  and  Men  at  the  Bar;  Men  wT  the  Time, 
13th  ed.]  J.  Ll.  D. 

HUISH,  ROBERT  (1777-1860),  mis- 
cellaneous  writer,  son  of  Mark  Huish  of 
Nottingham,  was  bom  there  in  1777.  He 
appears  to  have  begun  his  literary  career  by 
writing  a  readable  little  treatise  on  bee- 
cnlture,  which  was  afterwards  expanded  and 
iiaaed  in  varioiu  forms.  TMs  waatne  oneaub- 
jMt  on  which  be  may  pahaps  be  tanned  an 
expert.  His  other  wonn  are  nearly  all  poor 
examples  of  anecdotal,  quaa-histoncal  book- 
making.  The^  occasionally  embdiish  a 
Uank  space  in  biography  with  a  great 
f  nantity  of  loon  and  fragmentary  goanp, 


but  the  '  Quarterly  Review '  spoke  of  him 
with  no  great  injustice  as  an  obscure  and 
unscrupulous  scribbler.  His  fecundity  was 
rraiarkable,  as  witnessed  by  his  voluminous 
compilations  during  1836-6.  Ha  executed 
a  few  translations  aom  the  Oerman,  and  in 
hia  later  vears  some  novels  of  a  very  h>w 
ty^    He  died  in  Oamberwell  in  Afnil 

Hia  worka  comprise:  1.  'A  Treatise  m 
the  Nature,  Economy,  and  Bcaetioal 
Management  of  Bees,'  London,  1816,  8vo, 

2.  'Memoirs  of  her  late  Royal  Highness 
Princess  Charlotte  Augusta,'  1818, 8vo,  with 
a   separately    issued   sumlement,  1818. 

3.  'The  Public  and  Private  Life  of  George 
ni,'  1821,  4to.  4.  '  An  Authentic  History 
of  the  Coronation  of  George  IV,'  1821. 
6.  '  Memoirs  of  Caroline,  Queen  of  Great 
Britain,'  1821,  2  vols.  12mo.  6.  <  Authentic 
Memoir  of  .  .  .  Frederick,  Duke  of  York 
and  Albany/  1827,  8vo.  7.  '  Memoirs  of 
Geo^  IV,' London,  1830,  2  vols.  8.  'The 
Historical  Galleries  of  Celebrated  Mw' 
(aathentic  portraita),  1880 ;  only  one  vcdome 
published.  9. '  The  Wonders  of  the  Animal 
Kingdom,'  London,  1830.  10.  'The  Last 
Voyage  of  Captain  ^  John  Ross  ...  to 
the  Arctic  Regions  in  1829-33,'  Lond<m, 
1836.  11.  'The  Travels  of  Richard  uid 
John  Lander  ,  .  .  into  the  interior  of 
A&ica,'  1836  (with  a  r^umi  of  previoue 
African  travel).  12.  'A  Narrative  of  the 
Voyages  of  .  .  .  Captain  Beechey  to  the 
Pacific  and  Behring's  Straits,'  London,  1336. 
13. '  The  History  of  the  Private  and  Political 
Life  of  Henry  Hunt,  Eaq,,  his  Times  and 
Co-temporaries,'  1836.  14.  'Memoirs  of 
William  Cobbett,  Esq.,'  1836,  2  vols. 
16.  '  The  Memoirs,  I^vate  and  Foliticsl,  of 
Daniel  O'Connell,'  18S6.  16.  '  The  Histoid 
of  the  life  and  Rejgn  of  William  IV,  the 
Reform  Monarch  of  England,' 1837.  17. 'The 
Natural  History  and  Oeneiid  Management 
of  Bees,' 1844.  18. 'TheProgieasof  Uime; 
or,  Authentic  Memoirs  of  Uuie  Manning'*' 
1849,  8to.  Nearly  all  hia  hooks  exhibit  vio- 
lent anti-Toiy  pregndices. 

{Oent.  Mag.  1860.  f.  081 ;  Quarterly  Seview, 
liv.  6;  Athenmrn,  1842,  p.  682;  BriL  Hus. 
Oat.l  T.  8. 

HULKE,  JOHN  WHFTAKER  aSSO- 
1895),  surgeon,  bom  on  6  Nov.  1830,  was 
fourth  BOD  of  William  Hulke,  surgeon,  living 
at  Deal  in  Kent  He  waa  from  1843  to  1845 
educated  at  liie  Moravian  College,  Neuwied. 
Here  be  gained  hia  intimate  Imowledge  iA 
the  German  language  and  1^  groondwork- 
of  hia  aoquaitttanee  with  nataral  history; 
hare,  too,  in  the  Ei&l  diatriot,  his  int«ett 
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in  geology  was  first  awakened.  Betuminff 
to  EngUmd  he  attended  Kin^s  College  school 
durmg  1846-7,  and  in  18^  he  entered  tiu6 
laedicsl  deportment  of  Eing'a  C(dl^,  Lon- 
dou  HeBemdaaadreaflertoSiTWiUiam 
Bowman  fcj.  t.  Snppl.]  at  King*!  Ckdlege  Hoe- 
pital,  and  he  was  admitted,  a  member  of  tiie 
Royal  CoUera  of  Sn^reons  of  England  on 
16  JuIt  1863.  He  then  returned  to  Deal, 
where  he  aoted  as  assistant  to  hie  father  dur* 
ing  his  attendance  on  the  fatal  illness  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  in  September  1862,  and 
he  afterwards  serred  the  office  of  honse-eui- 

Seon  to  Sir  William  FergoBBon  [q.  t.}  at 
ling's  College  Hoi^itaL 
In  1866  Hulke  was  attached  to  the  medi- 
cal staff  of  the  general  hospital  in  the  Orimea, 
and  in  March  of  that  year  he  was  doing 
duty  in  the  English  hospital  at  Smyrna.  In 
September  he  left  Smyrna  for  the  camp  be- 
fore Sebaattm^,  where  he  spent  the  winter 
of  185&-8.  He  then  returned  to  England, 
and  after  examination  was  elected  a  fel- 
low of  the  Bc^al  College  of  Sn^feons  on 
23  May  1867.  He  acted  for  a  short  time  as 
tutor  at  King's  Cdlege  Etoepital,  where  he 
was  elected  aasistuit  surjreon  in  1867  for  a 
term  of  five  years.  In  1862  he  was  appointed 
assistant  suiveon  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital, 
becoming  fuU  snrgeon  in  1870.  In  1868  he 
was  elected  assistant  snrgeon  at  the  Royal 
London  (^hthalmic  Hospital,  Moorfieldsf 
where  he  became  full  surgeon  in  1868  and 
consulting  sumon  in  1890. 

At  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Eng- 
land Hulke  filled  in  succewion  every  office 
open  to  him,  and  died  during  his  seomd  year 
•a  president  Winning^the  Jaoksonianpriae 
in  1869  with  an  essay  npon  the  morbid 
changes  of  the  retina,  lie  waa  appointed 
Arris  and  Gale  lecturer  upon  anatomy  asd 
physiology  (1868-71),  an  examiner  on  the 
Doud  of  anatomy  and  physiology  (1876-80), 
on  the  court  (1680-89),  and  on  the  dental 
board  (1888-9).  He  served  as  a  member  of 
the  coundl  from  1681  to  1896,  STice-president 
in  1888  and  1891,  Bradshaw  lecturer  in  1891, 
president  from  1893  to  1895,  and  his  Honte- 
rian  oration  was  read  for  him  on  14Feb.l806, 
while  he  lay  dying  of  pneumonia. 

He  was  elected  a  fsllow  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety in  1867,  his  claim  being  based  excln^ 
siTelr  on  researches  relating  to  the  anatomy 
and  physiology  of  the  retina  in  man  and  the 
lower  animaSi,  particularly  the  roptiles.  He 
eenred  on  the  council  of  the  Boyal  Society 
in  1879-80  and  again  in  1888-9.  Elected  a 
member  of  the  Oeoh^cal  Society  in  1668, 
be  became  presidrat  frtun  1882  to  1 884,  and  in 
18S7  he  was  presented  with  the  AVolIaston 
medal,  thegreatest  honour  it  i«inthepower<tf 


the  society  to  bestow.  In  189]  he  was  «>• 
pointed  foreign  seexetazjr,  a  poaition  he  held 
until  he  died. 

In.  February  1863  he  was  elected  an 
honawy  fsllow  ef  King's  Otdlege,  and  in 
1678  he  became  a  eorreaponding  member  ci 
the  Academy  of  Natnru  Sdeneeii  Phila^ 
de^ia,  and  m  1884  an  hononu^  member  ol 
t^e  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society.  He 
was  president  of  the  Pathological  Society  of 
London  from  1888  to  1886,  president  of  the 
Qphthalmolc^cal  Society  of  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1886-7,  and  preatdent  of  the 
Clinical  Society  in  1898-4. 

He  died  in  London  on  19  Feb.  1896,  and 
is  buried  in  the  cemetery  at  Deal.  He  na»- 
lied,  1  Oct.  1868,  Julia,  daughter  <tf  Samoal 
SidieT,  but  they  had  no  children. 

Hnlke's  name  is  not  associated  with  any 
Iwilliant  departure  in  aui^ry,  but  he  ■  was 
wise  and  ^uick  to  see  what  sa]^<»l  move- 
meats  would  stand  the  test  of  time;  aaeariy 
sujiporter  of  aseptic  methods^  uid,  to  a  carw 
tarn  extent,  a  pioneer  in  ceiebnl  lurgery. 
He  was  highly  skilled  too  in  the  spedal 
branch  of  ophthalmic  snrgery ;  he  was  an 
excellent  patholc^^,  and  lus  Hnnterilm 
oratitm  showed  him  to  be  a  firstnste  botanist* 
A  natural  talent,  aided  by  opportunity,  en- 
abled him  to  make  important  additi(His  to 
polieontology,  more  especially  in  connectitHi 
with  the  great  extinct  land  reptiles  (iDm^ 
sourui)  (tftnesecondary  period.  His  investi- 
gations were  made  in  the  Kimmeridce  day 
of  the  Dorset  cliffs  and  upon  the  Wealdan 
reptiles  of  the  cliffs  of  Brook  and  ita  neigh- 
bourhood in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

[Peraonal  knowledge ;  private  information ; 
Biitiih  Uadical  Jooroal.  1890,  ii.  4ffl ;  PrO' 
oeedings  of  the  Bojal  SooietT,  toL  Iviii.  1896.1 
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HUMPHRT,  Sib  GEORGE  MURRAY 
(1820-1896),  surgeon,  bom  at  Sudbury  in 
Suffolk  on  18  July  1820,  was  third  son  of 
William  Wood  Humpb^,  banister-at-law 
and  distribute  of  stamps  for  Suffolk.  He 
was  educated  at  the  grammar  schools  of  Sud- 
bury and  Dedham,  and  in  1866  he  was  ap- 
pTKiticed  to  J.  G.  Crosse,  surgeon  to  the 
Norfolk  and  Norwich  Hospital.  In  1889  he 
left  Norwich  and  entered  as  a  student  at  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital  in  Loudon,  where 
he  came  under  the  influence  of  Peter  Mere 
Latham  [q.rA  William  Lawrenoe^.  t.],  and 
(Sir)  James  Aget  [q.T.  SnppL]  He  passed 
the  fint  H.B.  examination  at  the  London 
UniTernty  in  1840,  obtainingthe  gold  medal 
in  anatomy  and  physiologT,  mit  he  never  pre- 
sented himself  for  the  final  examination.  He 
was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Sorgeona  of  England  on  19Nor.  1841, 
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and  on  12  May  1842  he  became  a  licentiate 
of  the  Soci^  of  .^totheoariea.  Inthesame 
Tear  thne  of  the  surseona  at  Adden- 
brooke'a  Hoajntal,  Oamlnwe,  reogned  their 
lOioe,  and  on  SI  Oet.l84S 'Mr.  Hamfrey' 
wu  placed  durd  out  of  ux  candidates  in  a 
omteited  election  for  the  vacant  posts.  This 
i^ointment  made  him  the  youngest  hoa- 
pdal  su^eon  in  England,  and  he  at  once 
b^[an  to  ^ve  chmcallactures  and  systematic 
teaching  in  surgeTy.  In  1847  he  was  invited 
to  act  as  deputy  to  the  professor  of  anatomy, 
and  he  gave  the  lectures  and  demonstrations 
upon  human  anatomy  from  1847  to  1866. 
He  entered  himself  a  feUow-oonunoner  at 
DoWDinff  College  in  1847,  graduating  M.B.  in 
1862  and  M.D.  in  1859.  After  the  retirement 
of  the  Kev.  Dr.  William  Clark,  professor  of 
human  and  comparatiTe  anatomy,  in  1866, 
ib»  duties  of  the  chair  were  recast,  and 
Humphry  was  elected  professor  of  human 
anatomy  in  the  university.  He  held  this 
office  until  1883,  when  he  resigned  it  for  the 
newly  founded  but  unpaid  professorship  of 
surgeiy.  In  1869  he  succeeded  Professor 
(afterwards  Sir)  George  Edward  Paget  [q.v.], 
who  was  then  elected  president  of  the  coun- 
cil, as  the  representative  of  the  university  of 
Cambridge  on  the  General  Medical  Council. 
In  1880  he  delivered  the  Rede  lecture  before 
the  university  of  Cambridge,  taking  '  Man, 
Past,  Present,  and  Future '  as  the  subject  of 
his  address.  He  served  on  the  council  of 
the  senate  of  the  university,  he  was  an  hono- 
rary fellow  of  Downinfr,  and  in  1884  he  was 
elected  a  professorial  f^ow  of  King's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

At  the  Royal  College  of  Suiseons  of  Ei^ 
land  Humphry  filled  all  the  omces  which  hu 
physical  strength  and  hie  devotion  to  the  uni< 
varsity  of  Cambridge  would  permit.  Elected 
a  fellow  on  26  Aug.  1844,  wnen  he  was  still 
a  year  below  the  statutory  age,  he  served  as 
a  member  of  the  council  from  1864  to  1884, 
waa  Arris  and  Gale  lecturer  on  anatomy  and 
physiology  froml871  to  1878,  a  member  of  the 
court  of  examiners  from  1877  to  1887,  and 
Hunterian  orator  in  1879.  He  declined  to  be 
nominated  for  the  offices  of  Tice-prendent 
and  president. 

He  was  elected  a  F.R.S.  in  1869,  and  he 
■erred  on  the  council  of  this  society  1870-1. 
He  was  long  a  member  of  the  British  Medi- 
cal Association,  acting  first  as  secretary  and 
afterwards  as  preudutt  of  the  Cambridge 
and  Huntingdon  branch.  He  delivered  the 
address  in  surgery  at  the  general  meeting 
hdd  at  Cambridge  in  1856,  presided  in  the 
section  of  anatomy  and  physiology  at  the 
Worcester  meeting  in  1882,  and  was  presi- 
doit  €i  the  whole  association  at  the  Cam- 


bridge meeting  in  18S1.  Inl867  he  presided 
ovw  tha  ^yaiobgieal  seetitm  of  the  British 
Aseoeialion  fi»  the  AdvanoMBant  of  Sdenoe, 
and  in  1870  he  gave  nx  leetures  on  tiie 
srohiteoture  of  the  human  body  as  a  part 
of  the  FuUerian  course  at  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution of  London.  He  took  an  active  part 
in  the  formation  of  the  Cambridge  Medical 
Sodety,  and  for  some  time  was  president. 
He  presided  at  the  annual  meetings  of  the 
Sanitary  Society  of  Great  Britain,  held  in 
London  in  1882  and  in  Glasgow  in  1883. 
In  1887  he  was  the  first  president  of  the 
Anatomical  Society  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  he  served  as  president  of  the 
Patholi^cal  Society  of  London  during  the 
years  1891-3.  He  was  knighted  in  1891. 

Humphry  died  at  his  residence.  Grove 
Lodge,  on  34  Sept.  1806,  and  is  buried  at  the 
MillRoad cemetery,  Cambridge.  A  bust  by 
Wiles  was  precented  to  Addrahzooke's  Hoa- 
pital  by  tlu>  Tio&*chanee11or  of  the  nniTunty. 
A  portrait  hy  Mr.  W.  W.  Ouless,  RA..,  hangs 
in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  and  has  been  en- 
graved. A  portrait  by  Miss  K.  M.  Humphiy, 
painted  on  the  occasion  of  the  enrolment  en 
Professor  Humphry  aa  a  freeman  of  his  naUve 
town,  is  in  Uie  puUio  hall  at  Sudbiizy,  Suf- 
folk. 

He  married,  in  September  1849,  Maiy, 
daughter  of  Daniel  Robert  McNab,  surgeon, 
of  hipping,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter  and 
one  son,  Mr.  Alfred  Paget  Humpluy,  senior 
esquire  bedell  ol  the  luuTeruty  of  Gam- 
bridge. 

Beginning  as  a  gmetal  pnotitioner  with- 
out a  practice,  poor  and  without  inflnance, 
Humphry  became  the  most  influential  man, 
in  the  uniTersitir  of  Cambridge,  and  con- 
verted its  insigniBcant  medics!  school  into 
one  which  is  world-renowned.  Before  all 
things  he  was  a  scientific  man  and  a  col- 
lector. The  Museum  of  Anatomy  and  Sur- 
gical Pathology  engrossed  much  of  his  at- 
tention, and  many  of  his  holidays  were 
spent  in  journeys  designed  expressly  to 
secure  specimens  to  fill  its  shelves.  As  an 
anatomist  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  workers 
who  attempted  to  bring  human  anatomy 
into  line  with  the  gcowinr  science  of  mor- 
phology. Ha  was  a  good  and  suocesalul 
surgeon,  thouf^  a  great  opraation  waa  a 
severe  trial  to  him.  He  waa  the  first  ia 
England  to  remove  suot^ssfnlly  a  tumour 
frtmi  the  male  bladder,  and  one  of  the  first 
to  advocate  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  suprapubic  method.  He  had  no 
amusements  and  was  sparing  in  all  that  con- 
cerned his  own  indulgence,  but  he  was  most 
hospitable  and  in  large  matters  profusely 
generous.   Having  b^^  poor,  he  ended 
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rich.  He  was  fitU  of  research  aod  resource, 
and  generally  succeeded  in  getting  his  own 
way,  bat  his  aims  were  unselfish  and  were 
^ways  directed  to  tlie  inqnorcmeBt  of  his 
professicni. 

Homphnr's  works  were:  1.  *A  Treatise 
on  the  Human  Skeleton,  including  the 
J<nnta,' Cambridge,  1868,  8to;  an  important 
work  containing  the  results  of  origmal  re> 
SMureh  in  aevCTU  diieetiMu.  The  ezedlent 
^tes  hf  which  the  book  is  illnstrsted  were 
dnwii  DT  his  wife.  2.  'On  the  Coagula* 
ti(m  of  uie  Blood  in  the  Vmous  System 
during  Life,*  Cambridge,  1860,  8vo  ■,  of  this 
snbject  he  had  had  painful  experience  dur- 
ing his  own  illnesses.  3. '  The  Human  Foot 
aiul  the  Human  Hand,'  Cambridge  and 
London,  1861,  ISmo.  4.  '  Obeervationa  in 
Myology,'  Cambridge  and  London,  1672, 
8to.  5. '  Cambridge :  the  Town,  UniTeraity, 
and  Colleges/  Cambrid^,  1880,  12mo;  a 
very  exceUent  little  guide  book.  7.  'Old 
Age :  the  Besults  of  Information  received 
respecting  nearly  Nine  Hundred  Persons 
who  had  attained  the  Age  of  Eighty  Years, 
induding  SeTcnty-four  Centenarians/  Cam- 
bridge, 1889.  Hximphr^  was  also  founder 
■nd  co-editor  (with  Sir  WUliam  Turner. 
H.D.)  of  the  'Journal  of  Anatomy  and 
Physiology,*  Cambridge  and  London,  1866. 

^cnonal  knowledge  ;  private  information  ; 
Trans.  Royal  Med.  and  Chimn;.  Soe.  18&7.  vol. 
Ixxz.;  St.  Bartholomew's  Etospital  Beports, 
iseo,  Tol.  xzxii.]  WA.  P. 

HUNOEBFORD.  Mbb.  MARGARET 
WOLFE  (1855P-1897),  norelist,  eldest 
daughter  of  Canon  Fitqtwn  Stanniu  Hamil- 
ton.Tioar-choral  of  Ross  Cathedral  and  rector 
of  Boas,  00.  Cork,  was  bom  about  1866^  and 
fldnoated  in  Ireland.  Hw  early  home  was  at 
St.  Brenda's,  eo.  Cork.  She  married,  first, 
Edward  Argles,  a  Dublin  solicitor,  by  whom 
she  had  three  daughters;  and,  secondly, 
Mr.  Thomas  H.  Hungerford,  by  whom  she 
had  two  sons  and  me  dau^ter.  8ha  died 
of  tyj^uud  farar  at  Bandon  aa  94  Jan. 
1897. 

Mrs.  Hungerford  wrote  over  thirty  norels 
dealing  with  the  more  frivolous  aspects  of 
modem  society.  They  had  a  great  vogue  in 
their  day.  llie  first,  'Phyllis,'  appeured  in 
1877  ;  the  most  popular  of  all  was  perhaps 
'  Molly  Bawn '  (1878).  Most  of  the  books 
appeared  anoEivmously,  but  a  few  bora  the 
pseudonym  '  Toe  Bochess.'  Her  plots  are 
poor  and  conventional,  but  sheposseaHd  tibe 
faculty  of  reproducing  f&ithfally  the  tone  of 
contemporaiy  society. 

[Allibone's  Diet,  Suim],  ii.  872;  Times, 
U  Jan.  1N7.]  EL  L. 


HUNT,  ALFRED  "WILLIAM  (1830- 
1696),  landscape  painter,  bom  at  Liverpool 
on  16  Nov.  1830,  was  the  seventh  child,  and 
the  only  son  who  survived  infancy,  of  the 
painter  Andrew  Hunt  [q,  v.l  by  his  marriage 
with  Sarah  Sanderson.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Liverpool  collegiate  school,  and  gained 
a  scholarship  at  Corpus  Christi  Collie,  Ox- 
ford, in  1848.  In  1851  he  won  the  Newdi- 
gate  prise  for  English  verse,  the  aulgeot  being 
*  Nineveh,'  and  he  graduated  B.A.  in  186£ 
In  1868  he  was  elected  to  a  fellowdii^  at  his 
college,  which  he  resigned  on  his  marriage  in 
1661.  In  18^  the  college  paid  him  the  com- 
pliment of  electing  him  an  honorary  fellow. 

He  had  painted  since  the  age  of  eight 
under  his  father's  instruction,  and  hadsnent 
his  vacations  during  his  school  and  coUege 
days  in  sketching  from  nature  in  Scotland, 
Cumberland,  Wales,  and  Devonshire,  and 
in  1850  on  the  Rhine.  He  had  exhibited 
drawings  at  a  very  early  age  at  the  Liver- 
pool Academy,  of  which  he  became  a  member 
m  I860,  and  later  at  the  Portland  Oallery 
in  London.  At  Oxford  he  was  deeply  im- 
peased  by  the  writings  of  John  Ruskin  and 
by  the  art  of  Turner.  James  Wyatt,  the 
well-known  print-seller  in  the  Higu  Street, 
purchased  his  drawing^  though  not  on  a 
uberal  scale  of  remuneration,  and  encouraged 
him  to  adopt  painting  as  a  prc^srion.  Hunt 
hesitated  for  a  time  between  an  academio 
and  an  artistic  career.  He  was  a  good 
scholar,  a  clear  snd  ready  speaker,  and  took 
much  interest  In  politics  as  well  as  litera- 
ture ;  but  he  was  nrst  and  foremost  an  artist, 
and  Wyatt  turned  the  scale  in  1864  by 
giving  him  a  commission  to  go  to  Wales  and 
paint  as  much  as  he  could.  In  that  year  he 
exhibited  a  picture, '  Wastdale  Head  from 
Styhead  Pass,  Cumberland,'  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  two  years  later  a  small  oil- 
painting  by  him, '  Llvn  Idwal,  Carnarvon- 
shire,' was  hung  on  the  line.  It  was  much 
praised  bv  Ruskin,  and  was  followed  by 
other  lantucapes.  These^  however,  were  too 
much  in  the  pre-Raphaehte  manner  to  find 
favour  with  the  hanging  committee.  In 

1867  his  pictures  were  ba^  hung,  and  in 

1868  an  elaborate  work,  <  The  Track  of  an 
Old- World  Glacier,'  was  refused.  Ruskin 
protested  vehemently  in  his  notes  on  the 
Academy  aj^nst  the  treatment  <Kf  Hunt,  but 
his  combative  championship  did  the  painter 
little  ^ood  in  ofBdal  circles.  Hunt  was  at 
this  time  in  close  touch  with  the  pre- 
Raphaelites,  though  not  a  member  of  the 
brotherhood,  and  he  was  one  of  the  original 
memberaof  the  Hogarth  Club.  Heexhihited 
at  the  Academy  eadi  year  from  1869  to  1862, 

.  but  his  pictures  were  badly  hnng,  snd  after 
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that  time  praslatendy  refused,  till  lie  eeued 
to  send  them  in.  This  discoura^ment 
caused  him  almost  to  abandon  oU-painting, 
Utough  he  was  no  less  gifted  in  the  use  of 
oils  tnan  in  that  of  water-colours.  In  1863 
he  was  unanimously  elected  an  associate  of 
the  Old  "Water-colour  Society,  to  which  he 
became  a  regular  contributor.  He  was 
elected  a  full  member  in  1864.  For  about 
scTeu  years  he  worked  in  waterHiolours  only, 
but  in  1870  he  again  exhibited  an  oil-p&inting 
at  the  Royal  Academy^  and  continued  to 
do  BO  occasionally  till  within  a  few  years  of 
his  death.  His  contributions  amounted  in 
all  to  thirtT-seven.  At  the  gallery  in  Pall 
Mall  East  ne  exhibited  more  than  three 
hundred  water«olounf  and  these  lepresent 
only  a  small  pro^rtion  of  his  life's  work, 
for  he  was  a  rapid  though  a  very  careful 
worker.  He  doToted  much  time  and  energy 
to  the  service  of  the  Boyal  "Wateivcolour 
Societv,  as  it  has  been  called  since  1881 ; 
this  advance  and  the  prosperity  whioh  the 
society  has  enjoyed  in  recent  years  were  due 
in  aome  measure  to  Hunt's  exertions.  He 
was  a  trustee  of  the  society  &om  1879  on- 
wards, and  acted  as  deputy-president  in  1688. 
He  was  laigely  instrumental  in  organising 
the  Art  Club,  for  social  meetings  and  tem- 
porary loan  exhibitions,  in  connection  with 
the  sodety,  which  was  formed  in  1863. 

After  bis  marriage  in  1661  Hunt  lived 
for  a  time  at  Durham,  but  in  1866  he  came 
to  London  and  took  a  honse^  1  Tor  Villas 
(afterwards  called  10  Tor  Gardens),  Oamp- 
den  Hill,  Kensington,  which  had  been  occu- 
pied previously  by  Mr.  James  Clarke  Hook 
and  Mr.  Holman  Hunt.  This  was  his  resi- 
dence during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and 
he  died  there  on  3  May  1896,  A  fine  and 
representative  loan  collection  of  his  works 
was  exhibited  in  the  following  year  at  the 
private  ^Ilery_  of  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts 
Club,  exhibitions  had  been  held  in  his 
lifetime  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  and  in 
the  rooms  of  the  Fine  Art  Society  in  New 
Bond  Street  (1864). 

On  16  Not,  1861  Hunt  married  Maigaret, 
second  daughter  of  James  Raine  [q.  v.]  Mrs. 
Hunt,  who,  with  three  daughters,  survived 
him,  wrote  several  novels. 

Hunt  painted  much  at  Durham,  on  the 
Teee,  and  at  Whitby  and  other  places  on  the 
north-east  coast  of  England,  but  also  on  the 
Thames  (Sonning,  Fangboume,  Windsor, 
&c.),  in  Scotland  and  W^es,  in  Switzerland, 
on  the  Rhine  and  Moselle,  and  in  Italy,  Sicily, 
and  Greece,  during  a  tour  of  nine  months 
in  1669-70.  He  visited  America  and  painted 
the  Falls  of  Niagara  in  a  season  of  exceptional 
drought.   He  was  a  devoted  discipl^  but  by 


no  maaiw  a  mere  imitator,  of  Turner.  lake 
Turner,  he  was  a  painter  of  the  sky,  of 
cloud,  sunshine,  and  mist.  He  used  water- 
colour  with  an  exquisite  purity  and  delicaOT, 
and  was  no  less  diligent  in  the  exact  stnoy 
of  nature- than  in  acquiring  mastery  over  the 
technicalities  of  his  art.  He  took  a  very 
high  view  of  the  function  of  the  artist,  and 
had  a  deep  and  reverent  love  for  the  beauty 
of  the  world  as  a  manifestation  of  the  divine. 
His  sincere  and  modest  work,  inspired  by 
an  aim  so  spiritual,  did  not  show  to  advan* 
tage  in  a  mixed  exhibition,  and  fuled  to 
attract  the  attention  it  deserved,  especially 
at  the  Academy ;  but  his  reputation  with 
collectors  and  good  jud^  of  art  stands 
high,  and  is  certain  to  increase.  Most  of 
his  pictures  are  in  private  hands;  'Windsor' 
Castle'  (1889)  is  in  the  Tkte  GaUety,  and 
<  Working  Late'  (exhibited  in  1878)  ia  in 
the  Walker  Art  Gallery,  Liverpool. 

[Tim«B,  6  May  1896;  SaUv  arsphie,  7  Hay 
1898;  Ulostrated  London  Nevs,  16  May  1896, 
with  portrait ;  Athenaeum,  9  Uay  1696;  Cata- 
logue of  Exhibition  at  Burliiigt<Dn  Fine  Arts 
Clab,  Tith  introdaotioD  by  Cotmo  Monkbonse ; 
other  exhibitioa  catolognes ;  Orarea'a  Diet,  of 
Artists;  private  information.]  C.  D. 

HUNTER,  ROBERT  (1823-1897),  lexi- 
cographer, theolwian,  and  missionary,  bom 
at^ewbu^^h,  Fiieshire,  on  3  Sept.  1823,  waa 
son  of  John  M.  Huntn,  a  native  of  Wig- 
townshire, and  Agnes  Strickland  of  Ulvera- 
ton,  Lancashire.  His  &ther  was  a  collector 
in  her  majesty's  excise.  Hunter  studied  at 
Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  where  he  gra- 
duated M.A.  in  1841.  Hereceivedanappoint- 
ment  in  connection  with  educati<m  in  Ber- 
muda and  resided  there  for  two  years.  On 
aeoount  of  his  work  as  a  naturalist  while 
in  Bermuda  he  attracted  the  attention  and 
elicited  the  warm  commendation  of  Sir 
William  Jackson  Hooker  [q.v-]  of  Kew,  and 
of  Sir  Richard  Owen  [q.  v.],  both  of  whom 
advised  him  to  devote  himself  to  branches 
of  natural  science.  Hunter,  however,  pre- 
ferred to  eontinue  his  studies  for  the  mini- 
stry of  the  free  church  of  Scotland,  and, 
having  attended  the  requisite  theolc^cal 
classes  in  Edinbnigh,  he  was  licensed  as  a 
preadier  of  the  tne  church.  On  39  Oct. 
1846  he  was  ordained  collei^a  of  Stephen 
Hislop  [q.v.j  of  the  free  church  mission  at 
Nagpore,  Central  India,  He  gave  nine  years 
of  distinguished  service  to  the  educational 
and  evangelistic  advancement  of  that  popu- 
Ions  district,  and  while  doing  so  made  several 
importont  discoveries  in  geolmical  science. 
But  failure  of  health  compelled  him  in  1665 
to  return  home.  He  subsequently  assisted 
Alexander  Duff  [q.v.]  in  forming  missionary 
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•asodationa  in  the  &ee  chiuch,  and  from 
1864  to  1866  be  was  Tendent  tutor  in  the 
theoloffioal  coll^  of  the  ^eahjtexian  churcih 
of  En^uid  in  London. 

The  Tsmainder  of  Hunter's  life  was  de- 
voted mainlT  to  literary  work.  For  seven- 
teen years  ue  was  en^ged  in  editing  the 
-*&ieyclopeedio  Dictionary,'  published  in 
1689,  and  reissued  in  1896  by  the  proprietor 
of  the '  Daily  Ohtouicle '  as  '  Lloyd's  Ency- 
elonedio  XhotuuuOT.'  Sir  Kohiud  Owen 
ealted  it  *  a  colossal  -waA.'  It  is  a  monu- 
ment of  wide  knowledge,^  olear  anangement, 
and  jndiciOM  ctMOdensauon.  He  also  pub- 
lished the  'Sunday  School  Teacher's  Bible 
Manual*  (1898),  now  known  as  Cassell's 
'Oondse  Bible  Dictionary'  (1894),  and  was 
a  frequent  contributor  to  me  '  British  and 
Forei^  Blrangelical  Bevlew '  and  other  reli- 
gious journals  and  periodicals  of  the  day. 

WliUe  engaged  in  literary  work  Hunter 
also  continuea  to  render  good  service  in 
eTaDgtelistio  work  in  London,  He  founded 
the  Victoria  Docks  Sunday  school  and 
church  in  connection  with  the  preebyterian 
duooh  of  England,  and  for  over  twenty 
years  conducted  rdigious  swrices  at  Seward- 
etone,  near  Tottenham. 

The  muTersity  of  Aberdeen  oonferred  the 
degree  of  LL  J),  upon  Hunter  in  1888.  He 
was  also  a  ftUow  of  the  Qeological  Soinety, 
a  member  of  the  British  Ar^eeological  So- 
ciet  jr,  and  was  connected  with  o^er  learned 
bodies.  He  was  a  man  of  vast  learning,  of 
estensWo  scientiflo  attainments,  and  of  great 
application— a  man,  too,  of  a  humble,  gentle, 
and  retiring  disposition  and  of  ^[anuine  pie^. 
He  died  on  2€  Feb.  1897  at  his  residence  in 
£pping  Forest.   An  earnest  preacher  of  the 

rpel  and  a  devoted  missionary,  he  will 
specially  remembered  as  an  experienced 
sdentut  and  a  skilful  lexicographer. 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned, 
Hunter  published:  1.  'History  of  India,' 
1868.  S.  '  Histoiy  of  the  MIssionB  of  the 
Ohvrch  (tf  Scotland  in  Inland  Africa,' 
187& 

rinformation  chiefly  from  the  Bev.  W.  Hume 

Elliot,  Ramsbottom,  by  whom  a  memoir  of 
Hunter  is  to  be  published  shortly ;  in  the  Brit. 
Mas.  Oat.  Hunter's  works  are  ascribed  to  two 
diflinent  persouB.]  T.  B.  J. 

HUJJTEK,  WILLIAM  ALEXANDER 
(1844-1898),  lawyer,  bora  in  Aberdeen  on 
8  May  1844,  was  the  eldest  son  of  James 
Hunten  granite  merchant,  by  his  wife,  Mar- 
'  garet  B(»die  of  Aberdeen.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  grammar  school  and  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Aberdeen.  He  entered  the  uni- 
versity at  the  ■  age  of  ^teen,  with  a  high 
place  in  the  bvisary  eompetiticm.   In  18^- 


1863  he  was  first  ^eman  in  1<^,  mwal 
philosophy,  Christian  evidences,  botany, 
and  chemistiT,  and  in  1864  graduated  as 
M.A.  with  '  the  highest  honours '  in  mental 
philosophy  and  in  natural  science.  Be- 
sides several  prizes  he  gained  the  Ferguson 
scholarship  in  mental  philosophy,  and  the 
Murray  scnolarship  awarded  by  the  univer- 
sity afber  a  competitive  examination  in  all  the 
subjects  of  the  arts  curriculum.  With 
this  snoeessfitl  record  he  was  encouraged  to 
read  for  the  bar,  and  entered  the  Middle 
Temple  in  1866.  After  tddng  numerous 
exhibitions  awarded  by  the  coimcil  of  legal 
educatnn,  and  passing  his  examinations 
with  first-class  honours,  he  was  called  to 
the  Englii^  bar  in  1807,  bnd  joined  the 
south-eastern  circuit. 

For  some  years  Hunter's  work  was  almost 
entirely  educationaL  In  1868  he  gaii^ 
the  'proxime  acceesit  Shaw  fellowship' 
in  philosophy,  which,  like  the  Ferguson, 
is  open  to  graduates  of  all  Scottish  univer- 
sities. Shortly  afterwards  he  took  the 
Blackwell  prize  for  the  beat  essay  on  the 
philosophy  of  Leibnitz,  and  on  7  Aug.  1869 
was  ap^mted  professor  of  Boman  law  »ib 
University  College,  London.  His  olais  wu 
nevar  large,  but  he  devoted  mndi  time  to 
the  preparation  of  his  lectures,  and  elabo- 
rated alogical  arrangement  of  the  subject, 
which  arterwards  appeared  in  his  text- 
books.  In  1878  he  resigned  the  chair  ^ 
Roman  law,  and  on  2  Nov.  was  appointed 
professor  of  lurispmdence  in  the  same 
collwe.  His  lectures  on  this  subject  during 
the  four  years  he  held  the  chair  contained 
much  valuaMe  criticism  of  Austen  and 
other  writers,  but  the  matter  was  not  pub- 
lished  except  in  a  few  magazine  articles. 
Under  the  influence  of  John  Stuart  MiU  he 
took  an  active  part  in  the  acritation  for  the 
political  eniranchisement  oi  women,  and 
aided  in  obtaining  for  them  c^rportunities  of 
higher  education.  Tn  187^  ibUowing  tlA 
example  of  Professor  John  Eliot  Caimes 
fq.  v7|,  he  admitted  women  to  his  class  in 
Roman  law,  and  extended  to  them  the  same 
privily  when  he  afterwards  became  pro- 
fessor ^jurisprudence.  In  1882  he  resigned 
bis  chair  of  jurisprudence  at  University 
College,  and  in  the  same  year  received  the 
degree  of  LL.D.  from  the  university  of 
Aberdeen.  While  professor  at  University 
College  Hunter  acted  from  time  to  time  as 
examiner  in  Roman  law  and  jurisprudence  at 
the  university  of  London,  and  he  wrote  on 
social  and  political  sutrjects  in  the  'Ex- 
aminer '  and  other  newspapers.  He  was  for 
five  years  editor  of  the  *■  Weekly  Dtroatch.' 
In  1^76  hewroteapam^letoa  the 'Law  «i 
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Master  and  Servant,'  and  gave  much  atten- 
tion to  the  interpretation  of  the  law  as  it 
affected  labour  disputes.  On  retiring  from 
his  chair  at  University  College  in  1882 
Hunter  gave  whatever  time  was  not  occupied 
in  pTofeuional  [tiirsuito  to  political  contro- 
vezi^.  In  coinnaction  with  his  friend, 
James  Barclay,  M.P.  forForfarshize,  he  toos 
lurt  in  tiie  attempts  then  bung  made 
VtngKah  and  Scottish  tenant  farmen  to  oli- 
tain  compensation  for  improvements.  He 
also  took  up  in  the  same  interest  the  question 
of  railway  rates,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining 
important  improvements  in  restrictions  on 
charges  and  in  the  classldcation  of  goods 
■and  rates.  He  collected  some  materials  for 
a  work  on  private  bill  legislation,  but  this 
was  never  completed. 
In  1886  Hunter  was  elected  member  of 

Sarliament  for  the  north  division  of  Aber- 
een  by  a  majority  of  3,900  over  the  con- 
asrvative  candidate.  Hjs  friendship  with 
CharleB  Bradlaugh  [q.  v.  Suppl.}  and  his 
intimate  acquaintance  with  natives  from  In- 
dia who  haa  passed  through  his  hands  aa  law 
stadents  haa  familiarisea  him  with  Indian 
qnestions,  and  on  21  Jan.  1886  he  b^^  his 
career  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  moving 
an  amendment  to  the  address  expressing  re- 
gret that  the  revenues  of  India  had  been 
applied  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  military 
operations  in  Ava  without  the  otmsent  ctt 
parliament.  This  was  withdrawn  at  Glad- 
stone's suggestion. 

At  the  general  election  in  the  same  year 
Hunter  declared  himself  in  favour  of  home 
rule,  and  was  returned  for  North  Aberdeen 
unopposed.  In  1888  he  was  appointed  by 
the  council  oflegal  education  reader  in  Roman 
law,  international  law,  and  jurisprudence. 
Next  year  the  govnnment,  when  legislating 
on  local  government  in  Scotland,  appro- 
priated probate  duty  to  the  payment  of  the 
fees  of  childien  takiiig  the  tbree  lowest  stan- 
dards in  elementary  suiools.  In  1890  Hunter 
saw  the  chance  of  completely  freeing  ele* 
mentary  education  from  the  payment  of  fees, 
and  urged  that  the  increase  in  the  duties, 
which  the  government  then  imposed  on 
spirits,  shomd  pay  the  fees  in  elementary 
schools  on  the  standards  above  the  three 
lowest.  This  he  succeeded  in  carrying,  and 
thus  secured  wholly  free  elementary  muc*- 
tton  for  Scotland,  For  this  service  he  re- 
ceived the  freedom  of  his  native  city  in  1890. 
On  37  Jan.  1891  Hunter  moved  that  the 
resolution  refbung  pwmiauon  to  Bradlaugh 
to  take  the  oath  or  rnalw  affinaatitHi  shoud 
be  expunged  frnn  the  reoOTds  of  the  House 
of  Ccnnmoiu,  and  this  wu  carried  without 
ft  division.  He  had  always  been  intraested 


in  old  age  pensions,  which  he  was  the  first 
to  press  upon  the  attmtion  of  pariiament, 
and  gave  valuable  assistance  to  those  at- 
tempting to  bring  forward  a  feasible  scheme. 
But  his  health  was  rapidly  failing,  and  he 
seldom  intervened  in  derate  during  his  re- 
maining years  in  parliament.  In  1895  be 
was  re-eleoted  as  member  for  North  Aber- 
deen by  a  nuqority  ai  3,648,  but  retired  finmi 
parliament  in  the  following  year  owing  to 
the  state  of  his  health.  On  tiie  recommav* 
dation  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour  he  was  awarded 
a  civil  list  pension  of  200/.  He  died  on 
21  July  1898  at  CulU  in  Aberdeenshire. 

Hunter's  most  important  work  was  'A 
Systematic  and  Historical  Exposition  of 
Roman  Law  in  the  order  of  a  Code  embody^ 
ing  the  Institutes  of  Gains  and  of  Jostinian, 
translated  into  English  by  J.  A.  Gross,'  Lon- 
don, 1876  i  2nd  edit,  enlaced,  1886.  The 
chief  characteristic  of  this  work  was  its 
order  of  arrangement,  which  was  based  on 
that  recommended  by  Bentham  for  a  civil 
code.  Under  the  ImA  of  'contracts'  some 
important  criticisms  of  Maioe's  theonr  of  the 
origin  of  Stipolatio  are  given,  and  under 
'  ownership  *  a  new  theoKy  reepec^ing  bona 
fide  FoRsessio  is  put  forward  entirdy  oppoaed 
to  that  of  Savigny.  The  '  Introdnotum  to 
Roman  Law,'  which  appeared  in  1880  (Srd 
ed.  1885),  was  a  smaUer  work  containing 
such  parts  of  the  subject  as  students  required 
for  pass  examinations. 

Besides  the  above  works  Hunter  pub- 
lished '  The  Trial  of  Muluk  Chand  for  the 
Murder  of  his  own  Child :  a  Romance  <^ 
Criminal  Administration  in  BengaL  With 
an  Introduction  by  W.  A.  Hunter,  LL.I)., 
M.P.,'  1888. 

[Personal  knowledge.]  K  O. 

HXnmCR,  Sib  WILLIAM  WILSON 
(1840-1900),  Indian  civilian,  historian,  and 
pablioist,  was  bom  on  15  July  1840.  Him 
father  was  Andrew  Galloway  Hunter,  a 
Glasgow  manufactorer,  who  came  from  Den- 
holm  in  Rozbnrghshire.  His  mother,  Isa- 
bella, was  a  younger  sister  of  James  Wilson 
(1805-1860)  [q.  v.],  and  he  was  thus  con- 
nected with  Walter  Bagehot  [q.  v.],  who 
married  a  daughter  of  jkmea  Wilson.  He 
was  educated  at  Glasgow,  first  at  the  aca- 
demy and  afterwards  at  the  university,  where 
he  graduated  B.A.  in  1860.  He  then  spent 
some  months  in  study  at  Paris  and  Bonn, 
acquiring  (among  ower  things)  a  uaefnl 
knowledge  of  Sanskrit.  At  tfie  opoi  oom-  - 
petition  for  the  Indian  civil  service  in,  1861, 
ne  came  out  at  the  head  of  the  list. 

On  arriving  in  India  in  Novembar  1863 
Hunter  was  posted  to  tiie  lo^ror  provinces  of 
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Be^aL  His  first  appotntment  waa  that  of 
assistant  magistrate  and  collector  in  the  re- 
mote diatxict  of  Birbhum.  Hero,  in  addition 
to  hu  official  duties,  he  ransacked  old  records 
and  eoUacted  local  traditions,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain materials  for  publication.  It  is  charac- 
teristic alike  of  his  mduatry  and  his  ambition 
that  his  first  Uterarj  venture  took  the  form, 
not  of  a  slight  magazine  article,  bat  of  a 
considerable  historical  work,  intended  to  be 
thepiecursor  of  aseries,  entitled  *  The  Annals 
of  Rural  Bengal.'  On  its  publication  .in 
1868,  this  was  received  with  oniversid 
enloffv,  for  it  was  immediately  recognised 
tiiat  judia  had  now  found  a  voioe  to  make 
the  dry  details  of  administmitiou  not  only 
intelligiMe  but  attractive.  The  book  has 
since  passed  through  six  editims.  In  1872 
followed  a  yet  more  impMtant  work,  in  two 
volumes,  on  'Oiissa,'  a  province  which  will 
always  be  interesting  for  its  &r-famed  temple 
of  Jagannath,  and  which  at  that  time  had 
drawn  special  notice  as  tbe  scene  of  a  disas* 
troQB  famine.  Another  publication  of  these 
early  days  was  '  A  Comparative  Dictionary 
of  tiie  Non-Aryan  I^mguages  of  India  and 
Hiffh  Asia'  (1668),  being  a  glossarv  of  139 
dialects  based  mamly  upon  the  coUections 
formed  hy  Brian  Houghton  Hod^on  [q.  v. 
Supj>L],  with  a  pcditieal  dissertation  on  the 
relations  of  the  ^dian  government  with  the 
aboriginal  tribes.  Of  this  work  it  should 
be  oMerved  tiliat  the  author  subsequently 
withdrew  some  of  the  lingnistic  indueticms, 
and  went  so  ftr  aa  to  des^be  it  as  one '  for 
which  my  opportunities  and  my  knowledge 
were  then  inadequate.' 

Meanwhile,  H^ter  had  been  selected  by 
Jjoti  Mayo  to  oq^aniae  perhape  the  most 
gigantic  literary  enterprise  that  has  ever 
DMn  undertaken  by  any  government — a  sta- 
tistical survey  of  the  Indian  empire,  such 
as  Sir  John  Sinclair  [q.  v.]  attempted  one 
hundred  years  a^o  for  Scotland.  At  this 
distance  of  time  it  is  difficult  to  realise  the 
density  of  the  ignorance  that  then  prevailed 
with  regard  to  the  fundamental  facts  upon 
which  good  administration  must  be  baaed. 
No  ge^ral  census  bad  been  talun,  and  the 
wildest  estimates  of  population  found  afr- 
eeptaaee.  Each  of  the  provinces  xemained 
isolated  in  respeet  of  its  knowledge  of  the 
vest^  and  ^e  supreme  Bovemment  possessed 
no  infonnatiott  to  enable  it  to  exercise  the 
daty  of  stwerrision  or  (if  need  should  arise 
in  case  of  iomine)  of  aniatance.  So  far  back 
as  1867  the  government  had  resolved  that  a 
gujrtteer  should  be  prepared  for  each  of  the 
t^welve  great  provinces  of  !bidia.  But  there 
waa  no  guarantee  for  uniformity  in  the  exe- 
cution of  the  .work.    In  July  1868  Lord 


Hajo  plaoed  Hunter  on  special  duty  'to 
submit  a  comprehensive  scheme  for  utilising 
the  information  already  collected,  for  we- 
scribing  the  principles  according  to  whidi 
all  local  gazetteers  are  in  future  to  be 
pared,  and  for  the  consolidation  into  one 
work  of  the  whole  of  the  materials  tlut 
may  be  available.'  This  task  oocupwd  the 
next  twelve  years  of  Hunter's  life.  His  first 
duty  was  to  travel  over  the  whole  of  India, 
so  as  to  put  himself  into  communication 
with  the  local  officials,  and  see  things  with 
his  own  eyes.  These  tours,  often  repeated, 
gave  him  an  acquaintance  with  every  corner 
of  the  peninsola  each  as  few  others  oould 
boast.  As  was  to  be  expected,  he  enoonn- 
tered  Bi»na  o^nntion  ana  not  a  little  po^ 
sonal  eritidsm,  directed  chiefly  against  the 
unifbrm  system  of  spellingplace-names  which 
it  was  necessary  to  introduce.  But  his  en- 
thusiasm and  diplomacy  finally  triumphed 
over  all  obstacles.  13ie  Honterian  com- 
promise, baaed  u^n  a  tranalit^tion  of  ver- 
nacular names,  without  any  diacritical  marks 
but  with  a  concession  to  the  old  spelling  of 

S laces  that  have  become  historical,  has  gra- 
ually  won  acceptance  even  in  English  news- 
papers. 

In  September  1871  the  new  post  of 
director-ffeneral  of  statistics  to  the  govern- 
ment of  India  waa  created  for  Hunter,  who 
was  further  privileged  to  spend  loi^  periods 
in  Engluid  for  the_  ^^reater  convenience  of 
Iha  iroA.  In  addition  to  snnerviring  the 
local  editcos  and  drawing  up  the  scheme  of 
the '  Imperial  Gazetteer,  he  took  nptm  him- 
self Bengal,  the  largest  and  least  known 
province  in  India,  and  also  Assam,  which 
then  formed  an  int^ral  part  of  Bengal. 
'The  Statistical  Account  of  Bengal'  waa 
published  in  twenty  volumes  between  1876 
and  1877.  The  dty  of  Calcutta  is  omitted, 
but  the  last  volume  contains  a  valuable 
appendix  on  fishes  and  plants.  'The  Sta- 
tistical Account  of  Assam '  followed,  in  two 
volumes,  in  1879.  The  other  local  gazetteers 
compiled  in  In^a  raise  the  total  number  <rf 
volumes  to  128,  aggr^tdng  60,000  paMS. 
Meanwhile  the  Iwsk  of  oanatiuang  this 
oionnous  mass  of  material  into  '  The  Inn 
perialQazetteer  of  India '  was  goii^  cm  apace. 
The  first  editimi,  in  nine  volumes,  appealed 
in  1881 ;  and  a  second  edition,  which  waa 
augmented  to  fourteen  volumes,  inoozpo- 
rating  the  latest  statistics  and  the  resulte  of 
the  census  of  1881,  appeared  in  188&-7.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  will  rank 
among  the  monumental  works  of  reference 
which  our  generation  has  produced.  Hunter, 
of  course,  £d  not  accompush  all  tJhis  sinffle- 
handed.  Among  his  many  gifts  was  that 
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0f  gettilur  their  but  work  out  of  hU  assis- 
tautf,  wko  were  oontenfe  to  mei^  them- 
mItcb  in  his  identity.  Bat  hie  was  the 
mind  tJut  phuined  the  whole,  and  hia  the 
uwgy  thftt  euued  it  to  •PPMr  witii  such 
ptonyritnde.  The  atamv  cf  nta  own  special 
hiudiwoA  mj  be  fmuia  in  the  ortiole  on 
'India.'  irfiich  was  reissued  in  1896  in  a 
revised  totm  under  the  title  of  '  The  Indian 
Bmpire:  its  Fdoplea,  Histoir,  and  Pro- 
ducts,' forming  a  volume  of  863  pa^. 
Her©  he  has  given  a  summary  of  his  opinions 
about  many  vexed  questions  in  the  ethnical 
and  religious  history  of  eariy  India,  which 
he  had  at  one  time  hoped  to  treat  at  greater 
length.  Specially  Talaable  is  the  account 
fiiTen  from  original  sources  of  the  growth  of 
Christianity  in  Southern  India.  A  conden- 
sation of  this  important  work  for  school 
use,  entitled  '  A  Bnef  Hist<»y  of  the  Indian 
Pw^lei' (1880),  has  sold  to  the  number  ai 
some  hundred  fehonaand  co^ee,  and  has  been 
tzansliUied  into  five  vernacular  languam. 

In  1861,  after  the  flrat  editua  of  the 
'Imperial  Gazetteer'  had  passed  throt^h 
the  press,  Hunter  returned  to  India  as  an 
additional  member  of  the  goveraor^^meral's 
council.  This  appointmoit,  which  is  equi- 
valent to  a  seat  in  the  legislature,  was  twice 
renerwed,  making  a  term  of  six  years.  Dur- 
ing this  period  me  most  important  duty  was 
to  preside  over  tiie  commission  on  educa- 
tion, appointed  in  1882  to  regulate  the  diver- 
goit  systems  that  had  grown  up  in  the 
several  provinces.  The  report  of  the  com- 
mission, drafted  by  Hunter's  hand  and  almost 
wholly  accepted  by  the  (government,  marks 
a  new  dmrtum  in  the  mcceaead  attention 
paid  to  the  elemantaiy  inatenction  of  the 
masses,  and  in  the  reeognition  of  private  en- 
terprise, whether  displayed  hy  missionaries 
or  by  the  people  themselves.  All  subsequent 
im^vemant  in  education  has  been  uponthe 
lines  of  this  report.  Hunter  was  also  a 
member  of  the  ctmimission  on  finance  that 
sat  in  1886,  and  he  was  lent  to  England 
in  1884  to  give  evidence  before  a  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Indian  rail- 
ways. Another  post  that  he  filled  was  that 
of  vice-chancellor  (tf  the  university  of  Gal- 
eotta  (1886). 

In  1867  Hunter  finally  retired  from  the 
sewiee  at  the  early  ag«  of  fbrty-seven,  to 
dftvote  die  xenwnder  of  his  life  to  working 
up  the  nutoriab  he  had  aeoumnlated  for  a 
^eat  history  of  India.  During  his  previous 
visits  to  Great  Britain  he  ud  resided  at 
Edinburgh,  where  he  went  so  &r  as  to  build 
bimself  a  house,  which  aftenrards  passed 
into  the  occupation  of  I^ofeesor  John  otuart 
Blackie  [q.  v.  Siqppl]  He  now  resolved  to 


settle  at  Ozfoid.  After  spending  a  few  years 
in  the  city  and  being  mitiated  into  aca- 
demical lue,  he  bought  a  plot  of  ground 
about  three  miles  out  on  ^^rndiam  road, 
on  the  slope  of  the  Witham  Woods,  ochb- 
manding  a  view  alongthe  Valley  of  thsU^n 
Thaunes.  Here  he  built  a  oomforteble  houaev 
which  he  called  Oaken  Holt,  with  acoom^ 
modation  for  bis  library  and  also  for  his 
horses  and  his  doge.  The  superahnndancs 
of  his  energy  found  vent  in  many  forms, 
especially  in  travel;  but  he  never  allowed 
pleasure  to  interfere  with  work.  In  former 
times  he  had  written  much  for  the '  Calcutta 
Englislmian.'  He  now  became  a  regular 
contributor  to  the 'Times,' where  his  weekly 
articles  on  Indian  affkirs  exercised  great  in- 
fluence. One  of  the  first  things  that  he  did 
after  settling  at  Oxford  was  to  arrai^  with 
ike  delegates  of  the  COarendon  Fmsa  for  the 
pablieattott  (tf  a  seriei  of  little  volamea  called 
'  The  Bulen  of  India.'  These  woe  intended 
as  historical  retrospects  ratbw  than  personal 
biographies,  their  object  being  to  awaken 
popultf  interest  in  the  epeetacM  afibrded  by 
the  gradual  growth  of  oar  eastern  empire. 
He  opened  the  series,  which  now  consists  of 
twenty-eight  volumes,  with  a  model  memoir 
on  the  aoministration  of  Lord  Dalhonsie 
(1890),  and  followed  it  up  with '  Lord  Mayo,' 
condensed  from  af  oil-length  biography  which 
he  had  previously  written  in  two  volumes 
(1875>.  That  biography  of  Lord  Mayo  is 
notable  for  containing  an  admirable  analysis 
of  the  machineiy  of  the  supreme  government 
in  India  which  controls  the  local  administra- 
tions. In  a  book  entitled  <  Bombay,  1886  to 
1890'  (188S),  Hunter  mpBlenMited  thia  by 
a  detailed  examination  of  uie  administration 
of  the  Western  Frendnicy,  under  the  go- 
vernorship of  Lwd  Beay.  He  had  at  one 
time  hoped  to  write  the  life  of  Sir  Bartla 
Frere  [q.  v.],  the  greatest  of  recent  governors 
of  Bombay;  but  this  prefect  fell  through. 
Instead,  he  took  up  the  biography  of  Brian 
Houghton  Hodgson,  the  veteran  orientalist, 
who  had  first  aroused  his  interest  in  the  races 
and  languages  of  India.  Other  publications 
of  this  period  were  'The  Old  Missionary' 
(1896),  an  idyll  which  makes  one  regret  that 
he  did  not  more  often  indulge  his  lighter 
vein ;  and '  The  Thackerays  in  India'  (1897), 
which  is  worthy  of  its  subtect  He  also  com- 
piled a  bibliogruthy  of  books  about  India, 
wlueh,  out  <n  the  abundance  cS  his  own 
lilxary,  he  contributed  to  Jamea  Samoelson's 
'  India  Fist  and  Present'  (1800). 

All  these  books,  and  not  a  few  others, 
mis^t  be  called  *Obkui  from  an  Anglo- 
Indian  Workshop.'  They  r^resent  the 
overflow  of  his  Dteraxy  acting,  while  his 
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mind  was  none  the  lew  hmt  on  executing 
the  project  of  a  hiatory  of  India,  which  he 
had  formed  loiur  ago  durine  his  first  years 
of  serrice  in  BirUiiim.  How  thorough 
were  his  early  researches  msT  be  seen  from 
the  three  Tolomes  of  '  Bengal  MS.  Records,' 
which  he  calendared  at  that  time,  though 
he  did  not  publish  them  till  1894,  with  a 
dissertation  on  the  permanent  settlement. 
He  also  compiled  a  catalogue  of 880  historical 
manuscripts  in  the  library  of  the  India 
office.  Hunter  was  not  destined  to  carry 
his  original  design  to  completion.  He  was 
reluctantly  compelled  to  realise  that  no 
indiTidna^  howsrer  laborious,  could  compass 
the  entire  field.  He  therefore  abandoned 
the  early  period  of  Hindu  and  Huhammadan 
dynasties,  and  devoted  himself  to  tracing 
the  growth  of  British  dominion,  ThU 
UmitM  design,  on  the  scale  sketched  out  by 
the  author,  would  have  filled  fire  volumes. 
Only  one  appeared  in  his  lifetime  (1899), 
which  barely  opens  the  subject,  for  it  Btcrps 
with  the  massacre  of  Amboyna  in  1628, 
before  the  English  company  had  founded  ita 
first  settlements  on  the  mainland  of  India. 
A  second  volume,  continuing  the  narrative 
to  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was 
published  in  November  1900.  The  sample 
given  is  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  realise 
what  the  bulk  would  have  been,  and  how 
great  the  loss  caused  by  the  auUior's  prema- 
ture death.  By  his  painstaking  investigation 
of  contempora]^  doeomenta,  <Hten  hidden  in 
Portuguese  and  Dutch  azehives,  Hunter 
satisfied  the  most  austere  standud  of  an 
lustoiian's  dut;^.  By  his  wide  generalisations 
and  his  recognition  of  the  influence  exercised 
by  national  character  and  sea  power,  he 
shows  himself  a  representative  of  the  modem 
school  of  hi8tori«J  writing.  The  vigour 
and  (licturesqueness  of  his  literary  style  are 
all  his  own. 

In  the  winter  of  1898-9  Hunter  was  called 
upon  to  undertake  the  tedious  railway 
journey  across  Europe  to  Baku  on  the  Cas- 
pian, to  sit  by  the  eick-bed  of  a  son.  On  his 
return  influenza  seised  him,  uid  ultimately 
afibcted  his  heart.  He  died  at  O^cen  Holt 
on  6  Feb.  1900.  He  was  buried  in  the 
churdqrard  of  Cumnor,  his  funeral  being 
attended  by  representativee  of  the  univmity 
of  Oxford,  by  many  distinguished  Anglo- 
Indian  friendis,  and  by  a  crowd  of  'riUagers , 
who  mourned  their  benefactor. 

HunterwasappointedC.I.E.iuld78,O.S.I. 
in  1884,  and  E.O.S.1.  on  his  retirement  from 
India  in  1887.  In  1869  his  own  university 
of  Glasgow  gave  him  the  degree  of  IjL.D. 
When  he  first  settled  at  Oxford,  in  1889, 
the  university  conferred  upon  him  the  ex- 


ceptional distinetiim  of  ]f  .A.  by  decree  of 
oonvoeatioiv  whieh  carried  with  it  ftUl  i^hts 
ofsufiage.  Cambridgemadehlmanhmiorary 

LL.D.  in  1887.  He  waa  a  vice-president  of 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Sodetr,  and  member  of 
many  learned  bodies  both  in  England  and  <m 
the  continent.  He  was  alao  proud  of  beii^ 
elected  his  naighbonn  as  oounty  coun- 
cillor for  the  Cumnor  division  of  Berkshire. 

On  4  Dec.  166S  Hunter  married  Jessie, 
daughter  of  Thomaa  Murray  ^1792-1873) 

S.  v.]  She  acootpanied  him  in  many  of 
s  journeys,  and  shared  his  literary  toils. 
She  Burviv^  him,  together  with  two  sons, 
of  whom  the  elder  joined  the  army. 

Lady  Hunter  edited  essays  1^  Hunter 
under  the  title  '  The  India  of  tbie  Queen,' 
1908,  with  introductimi  by  Ft  H.  Skcian. 
[Private  infmnation.]  J.  8.  O. 

HtTITON,  RICHARD  HOLT  (18Se- 
1897),  theologian,  iountalist,  and  man  at 
letters,  bom  at  IieeiM  on  2  June  18S6,  wb. 
the  grandson  of  Joseph  Hutton  (1766-1866), 
unitsfian  minister  of  Eustace  Street  oongre- 

Stion,  Dublin,  and  the  third  son  of  Joseph 
utton  (1790-1860),  imitarian  minister  at 
Mill  Hill  chapel,  Leeds.  His  mother  was 
Sutiannah  Orindal,  eldest  daughter  of  John 
Holt  of  Nottingham.  In  1836  his  &ther  re- 
moved to  London  to  become  the  minister  of 
the  congregation  at  Garter  Lane.  Richard 
was  educated  at  Umversity  College  School 
and  at  Universi^Ooll^,  under  Augustus  De 
Morgan  [q.  t.],  graduatiiifr  B.A.  in  1845  and 
M.A.  in  1849,  and  obtaining  the  gold  medal 
for  plulosoj^y  besides  hi^  dimnction  in 
mathematics.  At  University  College  be  be- 
came intimate  with  Walter  Bagehot  [q.  v.], 
when  neither  was  more  than  seventeen. 
They  both  delighted  in  discussing  their  sub- 
jects of  study,  and  Hutton  relates  how  on 
one  occasion  they  '  wandered  up  and  down 
Regent  Street  for  something  like  two  hours  in 
the  vain  attempt  to  find  Oxfbrd  Street,'  so 
absorbed  were  they  in  debating '  whether  the 
so-called  logical  principle  of  identity  (A  is 
A)  was  entitled  to  rank  as  a  law  of  thought 
or  only  as  a  postulate  of  language.' 

Afber  spending  tmo  aemesteri  at  (German 
universities,  first  at  Eteidelberg  in  1846  and 
then  at  Berlin,  he  entered  Mandieiter  New 
College  in  1847  to  prepare  fbr  the  unitariaii 
ministry.  There  he  studied  under  Jamea 
Martineau  fg.v.  Suppl.]  and  John  James 
Tayler  [q.  v.j  His  intention  of  entering  the 
ministry,  however,  came  to  nothing;  for 
though  he  preached  occasionally,  he  received 
no  cul  to  a  permanent  charge,  his  intelleo- 
tual  discourses,  adorned  by  no  grace  of  de- 
livery, failing  to  secure  appreciation.  For  a 
short  time  he  filled  the  office  of  principal  M 
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(JiiiTerBity  Hall  in  London,  then  an  impor- 
tant centre  of  ndnocmformist  edueatiiHi. 
In  1861  he  nuniedl,  and  accepted  the 
•ditonhip  of  the  unitarian  weekly  journal, 
'1^  I^uirer,'  offered  him  by  the  pro- 
uietOT,  iC  Kiiuler.  John  Lang^ton  Saniord 
\Q.  T.}  was  aaaociated  wi^  him  in  the  editor- 
■hip  in  1852,  and  among  the  contributors 
were  hie  brother-in-law,  William  Caldwell 
Roaooe  Kod  Ba^hot.   At  a  time 

when  the  traditions  of  Fnestley  and  Thomas 
Belsham  were  still  dominant  among  the 
unitarians,  Hutton  advocated  many  innova- 
tions,  and  in  consequence  aroused  the  disap- 
proval of  the  more  conservative.  He  '  at- 
tempted to  prove  that  tbe  laity  ought  to 
have  the  protection  of  a  litany  against  the 
arbitrary  prayers  of  the  minister,  and  that 
at  leaat  the  great  m^ority  of  the  sermons 
ought  to  be  suppressed,  and  th«  habit  of  de- 
fireiinff  themdiaconluiuedftUogsther/  Tbea 
oowsuB  of  perfection  weio  with  so 

much  ardour  that  Hutton  himsdf  playfully 
admowledged, l<nig^0iy4iuil' *'ii«ly  a  deno- 
mination <a  just,jiic(fimade  all  but  '*  perfect " 
woiUd  tiA^^^dl^ted  it  at  all.'  In  fact  the 
m^wrt'^  tolerance  he  received  was  not 
Tixge,  his  views  on  doctrine  alienating  those 
who  mi^t  have  disregarded  his  innovations 
in  practice.  His  theology  was  coloured  by 
the  o;mnions  of  John  Hamilton  Thorn  [q.  v.] 
md  James  Martineau,  when  Martinean's 
name  was  a  word  of  fear  in  quiet  households. 
Kinder  was  repeatedly  reqoeeted  to  get  rid 
of  his  young  Mitors;  a  formal  vote  of  cen- 
sure on  was  moved  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  Uie  London  district  society,  and  it 
was  even  proposed  to  start  another  p^wr  on 
more  orthod<Hc  lines.  Under  such  ccmoitions 
Button's  tenure  of  office  could  hardly  have 
been  long  continued,  but  in  1853  the  com- 
pete breakdown  of  lUs  health  compelled  him 
to  relinquish  both  his  editorship  and  his  ap- 
pointment at  University  HalU  Threatened 
with  consumption,  he  was  ordered  to  the 
West  Lidies.  He  returned  from  Barbados 
in  better  health  but  &  widower,  his  wife 
having  died  there  of  yellow  fever. 

Hutton,  finding  his  theological  course  be- 
set with  ^fficulties,  tamed  to  the  study  of 
the  law,  in  which,  however,  he  did  not  long 
persevere.  He  settled  in  chambers  in  Lin- 
coln's bin,  begui  to  read  for  Uw  bar,  and 
wrote  in  the  'Prospeotire  Review.'  In 
1866  he  and  Bsgehot  became  joint  editors  of 
a  new  m^paane,  *The  National  Seview/ 
which,  it  IS  sua,  was  financed  by  Lady 
Byron,  Owing  to  change  in  liis  theolo^cu 
position,  Hutton  retired  from  the  joint 
editorship  of  the  journal  shortly  before  its 
SMsation  at  the  close  of  1864.  Daring  its  first 


four  years  they  were  aided  by  Boscoe,  who 
did  sMne  of  his  best  cxideal  work  on  this 
pi^er.  Onhisdeatlt  ialSSOHnttonnndep- 
took  to_  edit  his  writings,  wludi  were  pub- 
lished in  1860  with  a  memoir,  under  the 
title  of  Poems  and  Essays  *  (London,  2  vols. 
8vo).  Hutton  was  professor  of  mathematics 
from  1866  to  1666  at  Bedford  College,  Lon- 
don, and  from  1858  to  1860  he  acted  as 
assistant-editor  of  the  'Economist'  [see 
Wilson,  Juibs,  1806-1860]. 

During  this  time  Hutton^  though  writing 
on  many  and  various  subjects,  bad  never 
ceased  to  make  theology  his  chief  interest. 
He  had  definitely  abandoned  the  unitarian 
creed,  and  had  accepted  the  main  prindples 
and  beliefs  of  the  English  church.  He  was 
early  drawn  in  this  mrection  hj  bis  friend- 
ship with  Frederick  William  Robertson 
[q.  v.],  whose  aeqnaintance  he  made  in  1846 
while  Robertson  was  offldating  at  the  Ei^ 
lish  ohnrohat  Hadelberg.  FKon  Robertson 
be  received  a  new  conception  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  incarnation,  in  which  he  was  after- 
wards coofirmed  by  his  intercourse  with 
Frederid^  Dentson  Maurice  [q.  t.J  Bagehot 
took  him  to  bear  Maurice  preach  in  Lincoln's 
Inn  chapel,  and  he  was  permanently  im- 
pressed by  his  voice  and  manner.  In  1863 
Afaurice  was  so  pleased  with  a  review  of  his 
'  Theological  Essays  'by  Hutton  in  the  'Pro- 
spective Beview  '  that  he  sought  an  intro- 
duction to  him  through  Mr.  Henry  Solly. 
The  acquaintance  rapimy  ripened  into  firiend- 
shipj  and  Hutton  zealously  assisted  Maurice 
in  bis  social  work  in  London.  The  progresa 
of  Mutton's  views  on  the  subject  of  the  in- 
carnation is  marked  by  the  pnUication,  in 
1662,  of  his  *  Incarnation  ana  ninciples  of 
Evidence,'  which  formed  No.  14  of  'Tracts 
for  Priests  and  People.'  A  doubtfiil  passage 
in  this  treatise  on  tne  doctrine  of  the  divine 
birth  was  omitted  on  its  republicaticai  in 
1871  in  his  'Theological  Essays.' 

In  1861  Hutton  obtained  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity for  placing  his  theological  and  literary 
opinions  before  the  public.  Early  in  the 
year  Mr.  Meredith  Townsend,  who  had  just 
returned  from  India  after  giving  up  the 
'  fViend  of  India,'  purchased  tne  '  Spectator/ 
the  well-known  weekly  liberal  paper  which 
had  been  founded  by  Robert  Stepiuu  Bintoul 
{n.  v.]  in  18Sa  Hutton  was  of&rsd  n  half- 
shsre  in  the  ooncem,  and  in  Jnne  he  became 
joint  editor  and  part  proprietor.  The  pro- 
posal  was  made  by  Mr.  Townsend  at  a  nrat 
mterview,  by  an  w:erthought,  when  Hutton 
had  taken  his  leave  and  was  on  his  way 
downstairs;  but  the  partnerdiip  remained 
unbroken  until  a  few  months  before  Huttoq'a 
death.  It  was  arranged  that  while  Towns- 
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end  attended  to  the  pcdiUes,  Button  should 
take  char^  of  the  depaitmeDt  of  literature. 
The  position  of  the  joarnal  irae  not  satiefoc- 
tory,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  part- 
nenhip  Button  and  Mr.  Meredith  Townaend 
further  impaired  itapopularitj  by  espounng 
the  euue  of  the  Northern  States  in  the 
Amvicaa  ciTil  war,  Pnhlie  feeUn;  in  Eng^ 
land  ran  strongly  in  ttcwox  of  the  eonfeda- 
ratee,  and  it  was  not  until  the  collapse  of 
the  south  in  1866  that  the  courage  of  the 
editors  obtained  its  reward.  The  uiange  in 
public  opinion  towards  the  close  of  the  war 
gained  tne  journal  a  hearing,  and  the  general 
worth  of  its  contents  insnred  it  success.  Its 
form  and  character  were  in  many  tespeeto 
novel,  the  'Saturday  Beriew'  being  the  onl^ 
similar  jonmal  in  existence,  for  the  '  Exami- 
ner/ under  Albany  Fonblauque  [q.  tJ,  which 
has  been  sng^^ted  as  the  source  of  Hutton's 
inspiration,  was  diffinent  in  character.  The 
editors  consistently  STOPorted  the  liberal 
par^nnUl  its  division  in  1686,  when,  thon|^ 
reluctant  to  withdraw  their  aUegianee,to 
Gladstcme,  they  felt  ecnnpdled  to  oppose 
home  rule.  'To  Button  the  breach  with 
Gladstone  was  especially  painful,  for  the 
two  men  had  long  been  united  by  ties  of 
personal  fHendship  and  by  a  remarkable 
similarity  in  their  Tiews  of  life  and  of  the 
relative  importance  of  things  and  causes. 

In  the  'Spectator'  Button  found  a  pulpit 
from  which  he  could  speak  on  subjects  nearest 
his  heut,  as  well  as  on  books  and  events  of 
the  day.  In  theolonoal  questions  he  first 
made  his  mark  as  uie  champion  of  Chris- 
tianity aninst  agnoatic  and  rationalistic 
teachers.  For  this  task  Hatt<ni  was  qualified 
b^  the  breadth  of  his  mind,  the  accuracy  of 
his  understanding,  and  his  profound  know- 
led^  of  current  ndigious  thought.  Are- 
enunentiy  catholic  in  spirit  he  was  removed 
from  lesser  party  difierences,  and  was  able 
to  comprehend  and  reconcile  many  posi- 
tions which  to  smaller  men  seemed  hope- 
lessly antagonistic  While  it  would  be 
idle  to  regard  htm  as  standing  in  the  first 
rank  of  theologians,  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  any  of  his  contemporaries  mfluenced 
public  opinion  more  widely.  This  influence 
was  exercised  both  through  the  'Spectator' 
and  1^  means  of  the  vast  correspoudence  he 
kept  up  with  private  persons  on  matters  of 
religioas  controvHsy.  As  time  advanced 
his  syn^th^  wilb  the  hi^  Anglican  and 
Itoman  positions  increased,  and  while  never 
idantifymg  himself  with  eiUier  party,  his 
later  mends,  including  William  George 
Ward,  Dean  Church, andCanonLiddon,  were 
drawn  from  both.  For  Cardinal  Newman 
also  he  had  a  great  admiration,  regarding 


the  spiritual  character  of  his  life  as  standing 
in  strange  contrast '  to  the  eager  and  agitata 
turmoil  of  confused  passions,  hesitating 
ideals,  tentative  virtues,  and  grasping  philan- 
thropies amid  which  it  has  nen  lived.'  He 
contributed  a  memoir  of  'Oaidinal  New- 
man' in  1891  to  the  series  entitled  'English 
Leaders  of  Helicon.' 

Button's  later  literazy  labours  mn  som^ 
what  overshadowed  by  bis  theol<^cal  writ- 
ings, but  they  were  not  without  importance. 
His  literary  interests  were  espedally  directed 
to  the  great  writers  of  the  (dose  of  the 
eighteenth  and  the  first  half  of  the  nin^ 
teenth  centniy.   Although  in  such  a  field 
he  could  reveal  little  hitherto  unknown,  his 
intense  ^mpathy  rendered  his  studies  of 
such  writers  as  Scott,  Shelley,  and  Browning 
of  much  Talne.   On  the  cntioal  side  his 
work  is  less  satisfactory,  his  keen  apprecia- 
tkm  of  the  merits  of  his  fisvonrites  frequently 
rendering  him  incapable  of  considering  their 
defects.   In  writan  of  the  late  nineteendi 
omtary  h«  took  len  interest,  and  perhaps  in 
the  '  Spectatw '  he  underestimated  die  lite- 
rary value  of  their  work.   In  1866,  on  the 
found4tion  of  the  '  Vtil  Mall  Gaiette,'  But- 
ton was  recommended  to  the  prorawtor,  Mr. 
George  Smith,     Mr.  Frederick  (Dreenwood 
for  the  post  of  editor.  Although  Mr.  Smith 
preferred  to  appoint  G(reenwood  himself, 
Button  became  a  contributor,  and  in  1866 
published  '  Studies  in  Parliament '  (London, 
Svo),  a  series  of  sketches  of  leading  poli- 
ticians, which  had  appeared  in  the  '  PaU 
Mall  Qaxette,'  and  which  are  among  his 
happiest  writings.   In  1871  he  issued  his 
'  Essays,  TheolMnesl  and  Litcnry '  (London, 
2  volsl  Svo).   ^niey  appealed  again,  hugely 
recast,  in  1877,  and  in  the  third  edition  ot 
1868  the  essays  on  Shelley  and  on  Browning 
were  further  revised.    In  1877  Button  lost 
bis  early  friend  Baffehot,  and  undertook  to 
edit  his  writings.   This  he  accomplished  in 
three  seriee.   In  1879  appeared  '  Bagehot's 
Literary  Studies,'  with  a  pre&tory  memoir, 
in  1880  bis  'Economic  Studies,' and  in  1881 
bis  'Biogri^hicsl  Studies.'   Each  of  these 
collections  went  throiwh  several  editions, 
the  latest  appearing  in  1896.  To  the  second 
volume  of  this  'Dictionary'  Hntton  contri- 
buted a  notice  of  his  friend. 

Button  was  an  oru^nal  member  of  the 
Metaphysical  Society,  founded  in  AprU  1869, 
and  in  August  1685  published  an  article  in 
which  he  gave  a  grapbic  sketch  of  the  societ/ 
and  its  uiief  members  in  the  '  Ninetaentn 
Century,'whose  edltor,CSirJ  James  Enowles, 
was  the  founder  of  the  society.  Under  the 
form  of  an  imaginary  debate  on  a  paper  by 
William  George  Ward,  he  reproduced  th« 
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opinions  and  ezpressions  of  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  society  with  striking  fidelity. 

Button  was  a  strong  opponent  of  Tirisec- 
tion,  and  frequently  attacked  the  practice  in 
the  'Spectator.'  In  1876  he  serred  on  a 
royal  oommiaaion  am  tJie  aalgect.  The  le- 
port  wu  un&Tonnble  to  the  practice,  and 
m  omisequenee  in  1676  an  act  <n  parUanwnt 
WW  passed  wlueh  rastrieted  expoimenting 
on  ItTing  animala. 

From  1866  Hutton  lived  at  Twickenham 
in  mneh  retiremmt,  owing  chiefly  to  his 
second  wife's  long  illness,  hut  he  saw  his 
f^tdkAs  at  the '  Spectator '  office  or  at  his  dubs, 
and  kept  up  a  regular  correspondence  with 
them.  His  wife  died  early  in  1897,  and  he  did 
not  longsurriTe  her.  He  died  on  9  Sept.  1897 
at  his  residence,  Crossdepe,  and  was  buried 
in  Twickenham  parish  cemetery  on  14  8ept. 
'  Round  his  grave  were  grouped  Anglicans, 
Boman  catholics,  and  unitarians,  in  about 
equal  numbers  and  in  equal  grief.*  He  was 
twice  married :  first,  in  1861,  to  Anne  Mary 
(d.  1868),  daughter  of  WiDiam  StankT 
Roecoe  (1782-1843) ;  and  secondly,  in  1868, 
to  EliM  id.  1897),  daughter  of  Aobert 
Koseoe.  Both  ladies  were  granddaughters 
of  William  Roscoe  [q.  t.]  the  historian,  and 
were  thus  first  cousins  to  one  another.  He 
left  no  childrm. 

Beside  the  works  already  mentioned, 
Hutton  was  the  author  of:  1.  'The  relative 
Value  of  Studies  and  Accomplishments  in 
the  Education  of  Women,*  London,  1862, 
8to.  2.  *  Sir  Walter  Scott,'  London,  1878, 
8vo  (Morley'a  'English  Men  of  Letters'). 
3.  *  Essays  on  some  of  the  Modem  Guides 
of  English  Thought  in  matters  of  Faith,' 
London,  1887,  8to.  4.  'Orittdsms  on  Gon- 
temporuy  [Hiought  and  Thinkers,'  London, 
1894,  6vo.  He  contributed  *  The  Political 
Character  oi  the  Working  Class*  to  'Essays 
on  Eeform '  (London,  1867,  8to),  and  '  Re- 
ciprocity' to  a  volume  of  'Lectures  on 
Economic  Science,'  published  by  the  Na- 
tional Assodation  ror  the  Promotion  of 
Social  Science  (London,  1870,  8vo).  In 
1899  a  volume  of  selections  from  Hutton's 
writings  in  the  'Spectator,'  entitled  'Aspects 
of  Beligious  and  Scientific  Thought,'  was 
edited  by  his  niece,  Miss  Elizabeth  Mary 
Roscoe.  William  Watson's  'Ladirymte 
Musarum  and  other  Poems '  (London,  1893, 
Sto)  was  dedicated  to  Hotton  and  Townsend. 

[This  artide  is  based  on  a  sketch  of  Button's 
career  kindly  supplied  b;  Mr.  B.  0.  Lathbary. 

also  Hogben's  Hiehanl  Holt  Hutton  of  the' 
Spectator,  1900;  Academy,  18  Sept  1697, 
2i  April  1899 ;  Inqnixw,  18  and  M  6(vt.,  3  and 
9  Oct.  1S97';  Watson's  fixeanlwiB  in  Ozititism, 
1898,  ppb  118  30;  Cont«Bponu7Berie»,'Oeto* 


bar  1897  (by  Htss  Jalia  Wedgwood) ;  Bookaia^ 
Oetob«rl897;  PrimiUve  Methodist  Qaartaify, 
Janouy  1898  (by  fiobsrt  Hind);  Wilfind 
Ward's  W.  a.  Ward  and  the  Gatbdie  BmiTal, 
1898 ;  L.  Huxley's  Life  vt  Entlej,  1900,i.  4S9; 
Jackson's  JamesMaitinean,  1 900,  pp.  80, 193-3.] 

HITZLET,  THOMAS  HENRY  (18S6- 
1895),  man  of  sdenc^  was  bom  at  Ealing 
on  4  May  1825.  His  Bkth«r,  Gecurge  Hud^, 
was  senior  assistant  master  in  a  school  at 
Ealing,  which  had  at  that  time  a  oOnsidMvble 
reputation  under  the  bead-mastership  of 
Dr.  Nicholas.  Huxley  was  the  seventh 
child  of  his  parents,  and  the  youngest  of 
those  who  survived  in&ncy.  His  mother's 
maiden  name  was  Rachel  Withers.  He  saya 
of  himself : '  Physically  and  mentally  I  am 
the  son  of  my  mother  so  completely-^ven 
down  to  peciuiar  movements  of  the  hands, 
which  tnade  their  appearance  in  me  as  I 
reached  the  age  she  had  when  I  noticed 
them— that  I  can  hardly  find  a  trace  of  my 
father  in  myself,  SKoept  an  inborn  faculty 
fmr  drawing,  wmdi  unfortunately,  in  my 
case,  has  never  been  cultivated,  a  hot  temper, 
and  that  amount  of  tenad^  of^  purpose 
which  un&iendly  observm  sometimea  call 
Obsrinacy.' 

When  Huxley  was  eight  years  old  he  was 
sent  to  the  school  in  which  msfather  worked; 
but  the  death  of  the  head-master  led  to  a 
change  in  the  character  of  the  school,  and 
Qeo^  Huxley  left  it,  taking  his  family  to 
his  native  town  of  Coventry.  From  this 
time  Huxley  received  little  or  no  systematic 
education,  and  his  reading  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  guided  by  any  definite  plan.  He 
did,  however,  eameatl^  and  thoroughly  caad 
books  on  a  great  variety  of  su^ecta.  At 
fourteen  he  had  read  Sir  William  Hamiltoi's 
'  Logic,'  and  undor  tlw  influence  cf  Carlyle's 
writings  he  had  begun  to  learn  Genua. 

In  1BS9  his  two  sisters  married,  and  eadt 
married  a  doctor.  This  circumstance  seema 
to  have  determined  the  choice  of  a  profesuon 
for  Huxley  himself,  although  he  tells  us 
that  his  own  wish  at  the  time  was  to  become 
a  mechanical  engineer.  One  brother-in-law, 
Br.  Cooke  of  Coventiy,  strongly  exdted  his 
interest  in  human  anatomy,  and  in  1841  he 
went  to  London  as  apprentice  to  the  other, 
Dr.  J.  G.  Scott.  At  the  firet  post-nuxi^ 
examination  he  attended  he  was  in  some 
Iray  poisoned}  a  serious illnesBresalted,and 
after  the  immediate  effeota  had  paaaed  away 
aibnn  of  chronic  d;^p^eia  xematned,  whidi 
was  a  source  of  ■onoua  trouble  thnngfaont 
his  after  life. 

Iv  1843  he  matriculated  at  London  Uni* 
versity,  attended  Lindley's  lectnies  on 
botany  at  Chdaea,  and  atdeavound,  in  ^ita 
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of  a  Btill  imperfect  knowledge  of  German,  to 
read  the  great  work  of  ScBtdden.  In  the 
autumn  of  the  same  Tear  he  and  Mb  elder 
brother  Jamea  obtained  aoholaishipa  at  the 
Charing  CroM  horoital,  where  Huxle;  first 
ftlt  the  infloesM  of  daily  intercourse  irith  a 
zaal^  able  teadur.  He  says :  '  No  doubt  it 
wu  miy  lamlgr  nnr  own&olt,  but  the  only 
instrnetum  mm  wnieh  I  erer  obtained  the 
pro]Mr  effect  of  edueatiott  was  that  which  I 
received  &om  Mr.  Wharton  Jones,  who  was 
the  lecturer  on  i^^nology  at  the  Charing 
Cross  school  of  medicine.  .  .  .  Idonotknow 
that  I  haTS  ever  felt  so  much  respect  for  any- 
body as  a  teacher  before  or  since.  During  the 
next  three  years  he  must  have  accomplished 
an  enormous  amount  of  work.  He  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  ordinary  subjects  of 
professional  study,  but  in  addition  to  this  he 
acquired  in  some  way  or  other  a  remarkably 
thorough  knowledge  of  comparativeanatomy, 
and  a  wide  aoQuaintance  with  the  writings 
of  the  great  1»olo|p8t8.  In  1645  he  announced 
his  diKOTsry  of  that  li^er  of  cells  in  the 
nxA-aheath  of  hair  wluch  now  bears  his 
name.  Any  one  who  will  try  to  demonstrate 
the  existence  of  this  layer  by  the  methods  at 
Huxley's  omamand  will  appreciate  the  power 
of  obswration  shown  by  the  discovei^. 

He  graduated  M.B.  m  London  Umversity 
in  1846,  winning  a  gold  medal  for  anatomy 
and  idiysiology.  InlS46,  being  qualified  to 
practise  his  profession,  he  af^lied  for  an  ap- 
pointment in  the  royal  navy.  An  application 
to  the  director>generaI,  suggested  by  a  fellow- 
Btuden^  was  successful,  and  he  was  sent  to 
Haslar  hospital  on  the  books  of  Nelson's  ship 
Victory.  Sir  John  Richardson  [q.  t.],  who 
was  Huxley's  chief  at  Hadar,  quickly  recog^ 
niaed  his  qualities,  and  resolved  to  find  him 
an  appuntment  wnich  ahonld  enable  him  to 
prpre  his  wwth.  Accordinglyf  when  Cr]h 
tain  Owen  Stanley  asked  for  an  assistant 
surgeon  to  be  appomted  to  H.M.S.  Kattle- 
msikef  then  about  to  start  on  a  surveying 
cruise  in  the  seas  between  Australia  and 
the  Great  Barrier  Beef,  Huxley  was  reoran- 
mended  and  accepted. 

The  Battlesnake  left  England  on  8  Dec. 
1846,  and  was  paid  off  at  Chatham,  on  her 
return,  on  9  Not.  1860.  During  the  voyage 
Huxley  doToted  himself  chiefly  to  the  study 
of  animals  which  could  not  be  adequately 
preserved,  for  examination  at  home,  by  any 
methods  then  in  use.  Accordingly  the  first 
results  of  his  work  are  described  m  a  series 
of  muuun  on  those  delicate  hydroioa, 
tniiicatos^  uid  mollusca,  which  float  near 
the  iux&oe  of  the  sea,  and  can  be  caught  in 
abundance  from  the  deck  of  a  sdling  Teasel 
in  Qslm  weathei;  The  valne  ot  these,  sm- 


ineirs  is  due  as  much  to  the  method  of  mor- 
phological analysis  adopted  as  to  the  very 
large  amount  of  new  anatomical  information 
they  contain.  The  conception  of  a  morpho- 
logical trpo,  which  was  then  supported  is 
England  bytiie  great  influence  of  (Sir)  Richard 
Owen  [q.  v.],  may  be  understood  from  his  de- 
finition of  lumtougy,  which  he  interprets 'as 
signifying  that  essential  character  of  a  part 
which  belongs  to  it  in  its  relation  to  a  pr^ 
determined  pattern,  answering  to  the  "idea" 
of  the  archetypal  world  in  the  Platonic 
cosmogony,  which  archetype  or  primal  pat- 
tern is  the  basis  supporting  all  the  modifica- 
tions of  such  part  ...  in  all  animwlft  poe> 
sessing  it '  (Owen,  On  the  Naturt  Zioil*, 
1849).  Toe  conception  of  morphological 
type  as  an  'archetypal  idea,'  which  Owen 
had  derived  from  Laurens  Oken  (1779-1861), 
the  German  naturalist,  and  hut  followers, 
was  clearly  incapable  of  being  tested  by 
experiment,  and  Huxley  from  ike  first  re- 

1'ected  it.  For  him,  as  for  Yea  Beer  and 
fohannes  Uiiller,  the  only  useful  '  morpho- 
logical type '  was  a  general  statement  ol 
those  structural  charuters  common  to  all 
members  of  a  group  of  animals  in  the  em- 
bryonic or  the  adult  state.  Such  conceptions 
could  be  tested  and  ctnrected  by  observa- 
tion; and,  until  the  'Origin  of  Species* 
appeared,  Huxley  regarded  any  hypothesis 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  bond  between 
animals  which  exhibit  the  same  structural 
plan  as  altogether  premature. 

When  the  Rattlesnake  left  England,  the 
hydrozoa  were  commonly  associated  with 
starfishes,  paraaitic  worms,  and  infusoria  in 
Cuvier's  group  'Radiats.'  In  1847  Huxley 
sent  two  pa|>eis,  dealing  with  the  structure 
of  a  great  division  of  uie  hydrona,  to  the 
linnean  Society ;  in  1848  ne  sent  to  the 
Ih^al  Society  a  memoir  'On  the  Afl^ties 
of  the  Family  of  the  Uedusas '  (Phil.  Trma, 
1849),  and  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Edward 
Forbes  [q.  v.j,  published  in  1860  (Ann.Map^ 
Nat.  Hitt.  Ti.)  In  these  memoirs  tne  morpho- 
logical type  common  to  all  the  hydrozoa  is 
clearly  explained,  and  in  the  letter  to  Ed- 
ward Forbes  it  is  shown  that  the  same 
structural  plan  may  be  recognised  in  sea- 
anemonee,  corals,  and  their  allies.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  the  plan  common  to  these 
animals  is  not  exhibited  by  the  other  'Ra- 
diata^'  and  it  is  proposed  to  remoTe  both  sets 
of  animals  from  the  Radiata,  regarding  them 
as  snbdiTisions  of  a  separate  class,  'Nem^ 
tophora.'  The  views  embodied  in  tiiis  sug- 
gestion were  speedily  accepted,  and  Huxle^s 
statement  of  the  morphological  plan  common 
to  the  class  is  now  held  to  embody  a  fizmly 
established  anatomical  troth. 
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In  the  memoir  on  the  medusse  a  compaii- 
■on  was  made  between  the  two  cellular 
'  foundation  layers '  out  of  which  the  body 
wall  and  the  Tarious  oi^na  of  a  polyp  or  a 
medusa  are  formed,  and  the  two  primary 
layers  recc^ised  by  lender  and  Von  Baer 
in  the  early  embryos  of  Tertebrates.  Simi- 
larities between  the  adult  condition  of  lower, 
and  the  embryonic  condition  of  higher  mem- 
bers of  the  same  group  of  animals  had  been 
recognised  by  Meckel,  and  more  fully  by  Von 
Baer ;  but  this  comparison  between  the  early 
embryo  of  the  hisuest  vertebrates  and  the 
adult  condition  otthe  sim^est mnlticellnlar 
^wimnU  then  known  went  hx  beyond  any 
prerioos  suggeation  of  the  kind.  This  com- 
parison paved  the  way  for  the  attempts  in> 
augurated  later  bv  Haeckel  and  Dr.  Bay 
Lank^ter,  under  the  influence  of  Darwin,  to 
interpret  the  embryonic  histories  of  the 
higher  animals  as  evidence  of  their  common 
descent  from  a  two-layered  ancestor,  essen- 
tially like  a  hydroidpolrp. 

On  his  return  to  England  in  1860  Huxley 
learnt  that  the  value  of  his  work  on  Medusie 
had  been  fully  recognised.  He  was  elected 
F.R.S.  in  1861,  was  granted  the  society's 
medal  in  1862,  and  found  the  leading 
luolo^ata  in  London,  especially  Edward 
Forbes,  were  anxious  to  help  him.  With 
their  belp,  and  that  of  Sir  John  Kehardson, 
he  obtained  from  the  admiralty  an  appoint- 
ment as  assistant  sui^geon  to  a  ship  then 
stationed  at  Woolwich,  with  leave  of  aosence 
which  enabled  him  to  arrange  the  materials 
amassed  during  his  voyage,  and  to  prepare 
his  notes  for  publication.  Accordingly  in 
1861  he  published  two  memoirs  on  the  As- 
cidians,  in  which  several  aberrant  genera 
(especially  appendicularia  and  doliolum)  are 
shown  to  be  modifications  of  the  same  mor- 
phological type  as  that  found  in  other  asci- 
dians ;  the  relation  between  salpa  and  other 
asddians  is  clearly  ezpluned,  while  the 
phenomenon  of  budding,  alternating  with 
sexaal  reioodncUon,  which  had  been  shown 
to  occur  by  Chamiaso  and  Eschschoitz,  is 
fully  described.  In  the  paper  'On  the 
Morphology  of  the  Cephatous  Molluscs' 
(1%/.  7Van<.  1663)  a  great  advance  is  made 
upon  all  previous  e^rts  to  recognise  the 
structural  plan  eonunon  to  the  various  modi- 
fications of  the  'foot,'  and  the  structure  of 
the  pelagic  '  heteropodb '  is  described.  These 
expositions  of  the  morphology  of  three 
widely  difierent  groups  of  animals  established 
Huxley's  reputation  as  a  scientific  anatomist 
of  the  first  rank;  and  the  success  which 
attended  his  use  of  simple  inductive  gene- 
ralisation as  a  statement  of  morphological 
type  had  great  efiact  upon  the  methods  of 


English  biolt^^iata.  While  winning  reputa- 
tion and  the  warm  friendship  of  many  among 
the  ablest  men  in  London,  be  was  not  earn- 
ing money ;  and  without  pecuniary  help  of 
some  sort  it  was  impossible  even  to  publish 
some  of  his  results.  The  admiralty  felt  un- 
able to  use  funds,  entrusted  to  it  far  other 
purposes,  in  assisting  to  pnblish  anatomical 
works;  and  not  only  so,  but  in  Januaty 
1864  Huxley's  request  for  further  leave  <» 
absence  was  met  ay  on  order  to  join  a  ship 
at  once.  Rather'  than  ohvy  this  order  ha 
preferred  to  leave  the  service,  and  irith  it 
his  only  certain  income,  determined  to  main- 
tain hims^  somehow,  by  writing  and  le^ 
turing,  until  he  could  gain  an  assured  income 
without  giving  up  all  hope  of  scientific  walk. 
Fortunately  a  cnance  of  doing  this  soon 
appeared.  In  June  186i  his  friend,  Edward 
Forbes,  who  had  just  commenced  his  course 
of  lectures  at  the  Royal  School  of  Mines  in 
Jermyn  Street,  was  appointed  to  the  pro- 
fessorship of  natural  history  in  Edinbi^^ 
Huxley  undertook  to  finish  the  course  in 
London ;  in  July  he  was  appointed  lecturer 
on  natural  history  at  the  Koyal  School  of 
Mines,  and  naturalist  to  the  geological  anr- 
vey  in  the  following  year.  Th6  salur 
attached  to  these  posts  vaa  sin^,  hut  with 
such  additions  aa  he  could  make  to  it  ia 
other  ways  he  felt  justified  in  taking  an 
important  step.  During  the  visits  oi  the 
Rattlesnake  to  Sydney,  Huxley  had  met  and 
won  the  affection  of  Miss  H.  A.  Heathom, 
and  he  felt  that  his  position  was  now  so 
secure  that  he  might  ask  her  to  Aare  it. 
Miss  Heathom  and  her  parents  set  sail  for 
England  early  in  1856,  reaching  London  in 
May.  The  marriage  took  place  in  July  d 
the  same  year. 

Before  the  end  of  1866  Huxley  had  pub- 
lished more  than  thirty  technical  papers,  and 
he  had  given  a  number  of  lectures  to  unpro- 
fessional audiences.  One  of  these,  *  On  the 
Educational  Value  of  the  Natural  Hurtxxy 
Sciences'  (1864,  CdOected  AM^t,  voL  iii.), 
contains  those  statements  conewmng  the 
fundamental  unity  of  method  in  all  sciences, 
the  value  of  that  method  in  Ihe  affairs  of 
dailv  life,  and  its  importance  as  a  moral  and 
intellectual  discipline,  which  form  iba 
essence  of  his  popular  teaching  in  later 
years. 

From  1866  until  1869  HuxWs  time  was 
largely  occupied  by  the  duties  of  hie  new  poet. 
In  his  teaching  he  quickly  adopted  a  system 
afterwards  developed  until  it  became  the 
model  which  teachers  of  btolo^  throughout 
the  country  endeavoured  to  imitate.  In  his 
lectures  he  described  a  small  series  of 
I  animals,  esmfiiUy  chosen  to  illustrate  im- 
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portant  typetof  •tracture;  and  his  aim  was 
that  mry  atndent  dundd  ha  enabled  to  test 
genoral  statementa  eonowning  a  group  ot 
animals  bj  lefmnoe  to  onemembor  the 
group  vhieh  he  had  been  made  to  know 
UiOToughly,  Huxley  realised  from  the  first 
that  the  thorough  knowledge  of  representa- 
tire  animals,  -which  is  uie  only  proper 
foundation  for  a  knowledge  of  morphol<^, 
ought  to  be  acquired  hj  direct  obserration 
in  tiie  laboratory;  this,  howsTer,  was  im- 
possible in  Jennyn  Street,  and  his  ideal  was 
not  completely  realised  until  later.  In  spite 
of  a  certain  distaste  for  public  speaking, 
which  only  time  and  practice  enabled  him  to 
overcome,  he  deToted  much  of  his  most 
strenuous  effort  to  the  work  of  popular  ex- 
position. In  a  letter  dated  1856  he  says, 
'I  want  the  working  classes  to  understsind 
that  soenoe  and  her  wayaare  great  facts  tat 
tkem--that  {diysieal  Tirtaa  is  the  base  at  all 
other,  and  that  they  an  to  he  dean  and 
temperate  and  all  the  rest— not  hecanse 
fellows  in  black  with  white  ties  tell  them 
so,  but  because  these  •»  plsin  and  patent 
laws  of  nature,  iriiieh  they  muafe  fAteyvnier 
penalties.' 

His  sdentiflo  wwk  during  this  psriod  was 
influenced  by  his  official  duties  in  a  museum 
of  paUeontology.  The  monc^raj^  of  the 
oceanic  hydroioa,  although  published  in 
1869,  had  been  completed  long  before.  Two 
mpers,  which  continue  work  begun  on  the 
Kattlesnake,  are  the  memoir  on  Pyroeoma 
(Tram.  Lbm.  8oe.  1869),  and  that  on 
Aphis  (1867).  Each  of  these  describes  an 
alternation  of  generation,  and  so  ocmtinues 
the  early  work  fm  salpa ;  but  with  these  ex- 
ceptions the  greater  part  of  the  work  pub- 
lished between  1866  and  1669  deals  either 
with  fonil  forms  or  with  problems  suggested 
by  them.  Amongthe  more  important  of  the 
descriptive  memoirs  (some  twen^  in  num- 
ber) published  before  the  end  of^^  1869,  we 
must  mention  tliat  on  cephalaspis  and 
pteraspis  (1868),  in  which  the  truth  of  the 
fiuggeetton  that  pteraspis  is  a  fish  is  finally 
demonstrated;  the  accoonts  of  the  eury- 

Sterina  (1866-9);  the  descriptions  of 
ioynodon,  rhamphorhynchus,  «id  otiier 
reptiles.  These  studies  of  fossils  seem  to 
have  been  carried  on  simultaneously  with 
that  of  the  living  forms  related  to  them; 
thus  the  work  on  fossil  fishes  (the  main 
remits  of  which  were  not  puUished  until 
186S)  was  accompanied  by  a  study  of  tiie 
devwopment  of  skull  and  vertebnlcolamn  in 
recent  fishes  {Qmrt.  Jtmm.  Mia:  Sei. 
1869),  and  by  the  histological  work  upon 
tlieir  ezoekeleton  pubUshed  in  Todd's  *  £n- 
^lopedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology* 
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(article  'Teoumentary  Organs').  The  de- 
scription of  extinct  croetnilia  lad  to  An 
iBTesiUgatwmofthedenual^lMon  inliving 
genora  (Jornn.  Lam.  8oe.  1860).  The 
Btost  important  problem,  suggested  by  con- 
tinual work  upon  vertebrates,  wbetfa«r  re- 
cent or  fossil,  is  that  mesented  by  the  com- 
position of  the  skuU.  The  doctrine  prevalent 
m  England  was  Uiat  which  Owen  hod 
learned  from  Goethe  and  Oken.  According 
to  Owen,  the  archetype  skeleton  of  a  verte- 
brate 'rein^sents  tne  idea  of  a  series  of 
essentially  similar  segments  succeeding  eoi^ 
other  in  toe  axis  of  the  bod^ ;  such  segments 
being  composed  of  parts  similar  in  number 
and  arrangement.'  Attempts  were  mode,  in 
accordance  with  this  theory,  to  divide  the 
skull  into  a  series  of  rings,  each  of  which 
was  supposed  to  contain  every  element  pre- 
sent in  a  post-cranial  vertebn.  Tlie  ruolt 
was  a  method  of  description  which  obscured 
the  actual  anatomical  relationi  of  the  parts 
described;  and  the  attempt  to  demonstrate 
on  ardietypal  idea  by  anatomical  methods 
reached  its  climax  of  absurdity,  Huxley 
applied  to  the  skull  the  same  method  of 
analysis  as  that  he  had  so  sncoessfiilfy 
applied  to  other  struotuzse.  In  his  essay 
'  On  the  Theory  of  the  Vertebrate  Skul^' 
read  as  the  Croonian  lecture  before  the  Boyal 
Society  in  1868,  he  endeavours  to  formulate 
a  morphological  type  of  cranial  structure  in 
an  inductive  statement  of  those  characters 
whidi  are  common  to  the  skulls  of  a  number 
of  representative  vertebrates  in  the  adult 
uid  embryooie  conditdons.  The  lecture  is 
based  partly  on  the  emfaryoh^ical  work  of 
Rei  chert,  Rathke,  and  Remak,  supplemented 
obserntiona  of  his  own  upon  flshes  and 
amphibia;  portly  on  acanfiil study  <tf  adult 
skuUs.  Taa  teaolt  is  a  statement  of  cranial 
structure  which  has  been  justified  in  all 
essentialpoints  by  the  work  of  the  last  forty 
years.  The  lecture  on  the  skull  is  admira- 
ble not  only  in  substance  but  in  form.  The 
character  of  the  audience  justified  the  free 
use  of  such  aid  to  concise  statement  as 
technical  terms  afford ;  but  when  this  is  re- 
membered the  lecture  must  be  regarded  as  a 
masterpiece  of  condse  and  lucid  exposition, 
worthy  to  rank  with  the  most  brilliantly 
suoceuful  efforts  of  Hnxl^s  later  years. 

For  Hnxley,  as  for  many  others,  the  most 
important  event  of  1869  was  the  publication 
ofthe  'Origm  of  Species.'  He  had  main- 
tained a  sceptical  attitude  towards  all  pie- 
vioos  hypotheses  which  involved  the  trana- 
mntation  of  species,  and,  in  the  chaptn 
written  for  Ur.  Francis  Darwin's  '  Ijife  and 
Letters  of  Oharlet  Darwin,'  he  says :  '  I  took 
my  stand  npoB  two  gxonnds:  finuy,1ihatup 
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to  that  time  the  evidence  iu  farotur  of  tniu- 
mutation  wu  wholly  insaflSeient;  and,  se- 
eimSlj,  that  no  suggestion  zespecting  the 
caoses  at  the  tnnsnmtation  assumedf  which 
had  hem  made,  was  in  any  way  adequate  to 
ujnAain  the  phenomena.' 

Darwin  rendered  a  belief  in  the  occurrence 
of  transmutation  far  easier  than  it  had  been 
by  his  collection  of  facts  illustrating  the  ex- 
tent of  variation;  while  the  Uieory  of 
natural  selection  provided  a  woiking  hypo- 
thesis, adequate  to  explain  the  alleged 
phenomena,  and  capable  of  being  experi- 
mentally tested.  The  attempt  to  secure  a 
£air  trial  for  the  new  hypothesis,  which 
Huxley  felt  it  his  duty  to  make,  involved  a 
great  expenditure  of  time  and  strength.  The 
account  of  the  'Origin  of  Species  written 
for  the  'Times'  in  1859,  and  a  lecture  '  On 
Baoes,  Specues,  and  their  Origin,*  delivered 
in  18^  mark  the  b^finning  <n  a  ums  effort, 
whidi  only  oeased  as  1^  need  for  it  tweame 
gradually  less.  Many  were  the  discussions 
of  this  doctrine  in  which  be  took  part,  and 
espedally  important  and  interesting  was  his 
sure  in  the  debate  on  the  question  during 
the  meeting  of  the  British  Asaodation  fra 
the  AdTftnoentent  of  Sctenoe  at  Oxford  in 
1860. 

The  consequeuoe  of  Darwin's  theory, 
which  many  persons  found  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  accepting,  was  a  belief  in  the 
sradual  evolution  of  man  from  some  lower 
form ;  and  evidence  which  seemed  to  esta- 
blish a  broad  gap  between  the  structure  of 
man  and  that  of  other  animals  was  wel- 
comed. Great  interest  was  therefco*  ex> 
cited  h>y  a  papv  whic^  Owen  had  read  in 
1867,  and  repeated  with  slight  modification 
as  the  Beds  uctnre  before  toe  univeruty  of 
Cambridge  In  1669.  Owen  declared  that 
the  human  brain  was  distinfuished  from 
that  of  all  other  animals  by  the  backward 
projection  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  so  as 
to  cover  the  cerebellum,  and  by  the  back- 
ward prolongation  of  the  cavity  of  each 
cerebral  hemisphere  into  a '  posterior  horn,' 
with  an  associated  '  hippocampus  minor/ 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  an  ana- 
tomist of  Owen's  experience  can  have  made 
tbese  statements;  and  his  subsequent  ex- 
planations are  equally  unintell^ble  (e.g. 
OwHjT,  Comparative  Anatomy  lif  Vertebrata, 
1866,  vol.  i.  pp.  zix-xx).  In  1861  Huxley 
published  two  essays,  tne '  On  the  Brun  of 
Atelea  Panisous,'  aod  (me  '  On  the  Zoologi- 
eal  Bdations  of  Uan  with  the  Lower 
Animals,*  ui  which  it  was  clearly  shown  that 
Owen's  statements  were  inaccurate  and  in- 
consistent vrith  well<Jaiown  &cts.  Between 
1869  and  1882  ha  gave  a  auies  of  leetnres 


'  On  the  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Man  and  tha 
HighwApes,*  published  in  book  fi»m  under 
the  tiUa  'Zoological  Evidences  as  to  Man's 
Haoe  in  Nature'  (186S,  CoUaeted  Suan, 
voLvii.)  ThsreisasenseinwhiehthepuUi- 
cation  of  this  book  marks  the  banning  of 
a  new  period  of  hi*  work ;  because  fnnn  the 
time  of  its  appearance  bis  writings  attracted 
greater  attention  and  affected  a  far  greater 
number  of  people  than  before.  This  book 
and  a  series  of  lectures  '  On  the  Causes  of 
the  Phenomena  of  Organic  Kature,'  addieesed 
to  working  men  and  printed  in  1863,  were 
widely  read  and  discussed,  and.  from  hence- 
forth Huxley  devoted  a  continually  in- 
creasing amount  of  eneigy  to  popular 
teaching  and  to  the  controversy  arising  in 
connection  with  it.  Bis  sense  of  the  im- 
portance of  such  work,  and  the  enjOTment 
he  derived  from  it,  may  be  nthend  tttm 
words  which  seem,  although  na  naes  thsm 
of  Friestlay,  to  give  an  admirable  picture  v£ 
himself.   Ha  says : 

<  It  seems  to  nave  been  Priestley's  feding 
that  he  was  a  man  and  a  cttizm  before  he 
was  a  philosopher,  and  that  the  duties  of  the 
two  former  positions  are  at  least  as  impersr 
tive  as  those  of  the  latter.  However,  there 
are  men  (and  I  think  Priestley  was  one  of 
them),  to  whom  tiie  satis&ctionof  throwing 
down  a  triumphant  fallacy  is  at  least  u 
great  as  that  wbich  attends  the  discovery  oi 
a  new  truth,  who  feel  better  satisfied  with 
the  government  of  the  world  when  they 
have  been  helping  Providence  by  knoddng 
an  imposture  on  the  head,  and  who  can 
even  more  for  freedom  of  thought  than  fin 
mere  advueement  of  knowMge.  Theis 
men  are  the  Gamota  who  organise  vicbffy 
for  truth,  and  they  are  at  least  aa  important 
as  the  geneialB  who  visibly  ^tt  hsr  battles 
in  the  field '  (1874,  CbUeettd  Stmjft,  voL  Ui.) 

The  freedom  of  thought  for  which  Hnxlef 
contended  was  freedom  to  approach  any  pn^ 
blem  whatever  in  the  manner  adTocM>ea  by 
Descartes ;  and  he  wishes  his  more  important 
essays  to  be  regarded  as  setting  forth  |  the 
results  which,  in  my  judgment,  are  attained 
by  an  application  oi  the  "  method  "  of  Des- 
cartes to  the  investigation  of  problems  of 
widely  different  kinds,  in  the  right  solution 
of  which  we  are  all  deeply  interested' 
vol  i.  preface).  In  1870,  after  descrilnjog 
Deseartea's  condition  of  assent  to  any  ]a<^ 
pontion,  he  aays :  '  The  enmunation  of  this 
great  first  eommandment  of  aoiaiioa  omis^ 
oiated  doubt.  It  removed  doubtfrom.  tha  seat 
of  penanoe  among  the  grisrons  siiia  to  vrludi 
it  had  long  been  condemned,  and  enthroned 
it  in  that  high  place  among  the  primary 
duties  which  la  asugned  to  It  1^  the  aden- 
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tiflo  ooDsdence  of  these  latter  days.'  While 
he  held  doubt  to  be  a  datj,  he  had  no  tole- 
rance for  careless  indifierentinn ;  and  he  waa 
fond  of  quoting  Goethe's  description  of  a 
healthy  actire  doubt:  *£ine  thitige  Ske^sia 
ist  die,  velehe  unabUsaig  bemiiu  iit|  uch 
aelbst  su  uberwinden.* 

The  ftarlesB  appUeatioii  of  Oirterian 
critidam  aroused  great  indignation  between 
1860  and  1870,  but  the  essaya  and  addrsnea 
wobUshed  during  this  period  did  their  irork. 
fbiej  were  certainly  among  the  principal 
agents  in  winning  a  larger  measure  of  tole- 
rance for  the  critical  examination  of  funda- 
mental belie&i  and  for  the  free  ezpreeaion  of 
honest  reverent  doubt.  The  best  eridence 
of  the  e£kct  they  have  produced  is  the  diffi> 
cnlty  with  which  men  of  a  younger  genera- 
tion realise  the  outcry  caused  by  *  Man's 
Place  in  Nature/  or  by  the  lecture  *  On  the 
Physical  Basis  of  LifB^(i6.  vol.  L 1668).  Two 
passages  from  the  laat-named  lecture  mav 
be  quoted  as  giving  a  summary  of  Huxley^ 
pbiU>s<9hical  |K>sition  in  his  own  words: 

'  But  if  it  is  oertuu  that  we  can  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  either  matter  or 
spirit,  and  that  the  notion  of  neoesuty  is 
something  Illegitimately  thrust  into  the  per- 
fectly Ic^timate  eonoBptim  of  law,  the 
matorialiatio  pootion  that  there  is  luAhing 
in  the  world  but  matter,  force,  and  neoessi^, 
la  as  utterly  devoid  of  justification  as  the 
moat  baseless  of  theological  dogmas.  The 
fundamental  doctrines  m  materialism,  like 
those  (^spiritualism  and  most  other  "  -isms," 
lie  outside  "  the  limits  of  philosophical  en- 

Suiry,"  and  Bavid  Hume's  great  service  to 
umanity  is  his  irrefragable  demonatration 
of  what  those  limits  are.  .  .  .  Why  trouble 
oureelves  about  matters  of  which,  however 
impwtant  they  may  be,  we  do  know  nothing 
and  can  know  nothing  P  We  live  in  a  world 
which  is  full  of  misery  and  ignoranoe,  and 
t^e  plun  dnty  of  each  and  all  of  na  ii  to  try 
to  maJra  the  little  oomer  he  can  influence 
sonairtut  lesa  fnisaable  and  somewhat  less 
iniorant  than  it  was  beHm  he  entered  it. 
To  do  this  e&ctually  it  is  neceeeair  to  be 
fully  possessed  of  only  two  belieb — ^tbe  first, 
that  Ute  order  of  n^ore  is  asoertunable  by 
our  faculties  to  an  exbeat  which  ia  prao- 
ttcaUy  unlimited;  the  second,  that  our 
volition  counts  for  something  as  a  condition 
of  the  course  of  events.  Each  of  these  beUe& 
can  be  verified  experimentally  as  often  as  we 
like  to  try.  Each,  therefore,  stands  upon 
the  strongest  foundation  upon  which  any 
belief  can  rest,  and  forms  one  of  our  highest 
truths.  If  we  find  that  the  ascertainment 
of  the  order  of  nature  is  facilitated  by  uaing 
<na  tenntnolagyf  or  one  wt  of  symbols,  rather 


than  another,  it  is  our  clear  duty  to  use  the 
former ;  and  no  harm  can  accrue  so  long  as 
we  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  dealing  merely 
witii  terms  and  symbols.' 

Those  who  '  care  even  more  for  freedom 
of  thought  than  for  mere  advancement  of 
knowWue'  may  well  consider  the  effect 
produced  by  his  lectures  and  essays  upon 
HiB  minda  tu  £nglish-«peakingpeoples  to  be 
the  most  imp(»tant  rendt  of  wixley's  work 
between  1860  and  1870.  But  they  repre- 
sent only  a  small  part  of  the  work  he 
actually  did  during  this  period.  He  was  an 
active  member  of  rour  royal  commissions  (on 
the  acts  relating  to  trawling  for  herrings  on  the 
coast  of  Scotland,  1863 ;  on  the  searfisheries 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  i864r-6 ;  on  the  Boy  al 
Ckillege  of  Science  for  Ireland,  1866;  on 
scienoe  and  art  instruction  in  Ireland,  1868). 
He  was  Hunterian  professor  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  from  1863  to  1869,  and 
FuUenrian  professor  at  the  Roval  Institution 
firom  186a  to  1667 ;  he  undertook  an  in- 
creasing amount  of  administrative  work  in 
connection  with  various  learned  societies^ 
especially  the  RoyaL  Uie  Zool(«ical,and  the 
Ethnological ;  and  he  wrote  frequently  for 
the  reviews,  being  hhnsdf  for  a  short  time 
an  edihv  of  the  quarterly  'Natural  Histo^ 
Beview.'  In  ^te  of  the  increased  demanu 
upon  his  time  and  strength  made  by  alltiieae 
new  duties,  his  purely  scientific  woric  rather 
increased  than  diminidied  in  value  and  in 
amount. 

.  The  papers  on  fossil  fishes,  already  referred 
to,  were  followed  in  1661  by  an  '  Essay  on 
the  Glassiflcation  of  Devonian  fishes/  Apart 
from  its  great  value  as  an  addition  to  our 
knowledge  of  a  difficult  group  of  fishes,  tiiia 
essay  is  remarkable  because  in  it  Huxley 
drew  attention  to  the  type  of  fin  which  lie 
called  'crossopterygtan,'  Qt  iringed,  because 
the  fin-rays  are  borne  on  the  sides  of  a  ionger 
or  shorter  central  axis.  The  imperfect  know- 
ledge attainable  from  the  study  of  fossils  did 
not  permit  him  at  this  time  to  describe  the 
structure  of  the  orossopterygium  very  fuUy; 
but  after  the  discovery  of  Ueratodus  tiie  con- 
ceptions foreshadowed  in  this  essay  acquired 
great  importance  in  connection  with  at- 
tempts to  find  a  common  type  of  limb  from 
which  botii  the  flu  of  an  ordinary  fish  and 
the  limb  of  an  air-breathing  vertebnte  nii|^t 
oonceivably  have  been  denved. 

In  1862  he  delivered  an  address  to  the 
Geological  Society,  in  which  he  attaclrad  a 
doctrine  then  widely  held.  The  order  in 
which  the  various  forma  of  life  appear,  as  we 
examine  the  fossilifarous  rocks  from  the 
oldest  to  the  most  recent,  is  practically  the 
■ame  in  all  parts  of  the  world,   lliis  fiwt 
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bad  led  manj  geologiatB  to  infer  that  any 
step  in  the  sucoessional  eeriee  must  have  oo- 
Gurted  umaltaneously  all  over  the  earth,  go 
that  two  series  of  rocks  ccmtaining  the  same 
fossils  were  held  to  be  of  contemporaneous 
origin,  howeT»  distant  from  one  another 
tiieymwhtbe.  Hnzl^  gave  a  foreiUe  earn* 
maiy  oTthe  eridence  against  this  view,  and 
dedfared  that  'neither  physical  geol<^  nor 
pal(Bontol<^  possesses  any  method  by  which 
the  absolute  synchronism  of  two  strata  can 
be  demonstrated.  AU  that  geolcvy  oan  prore 
is  local  order  of  sncoeasiwa.'  The  justiee  of 
this  statement  has  not  been  questioned ;  and 
the  limitation  imposed  by  it  is  one  of  the 
many  difficulties  ^countered  when  we  at- 
tempt to  learn  the  ancestmlhisfanjitf  animals 
from  the  fossil  records. 

In  1863  he  deUvered  a  course  of  lectures 
at  the  Oolle^  of  Surgeons  'On  the  Classifi- 
cation of  Aumals,'aod  another  <  On  the  Verte- 
brate SknlL'  These  lectures  were  published 
together  in  1864.  Other  courses  'On  the 
GomparatiTe  Anatomy  of  Vertelmtes'  fol- 
lowed, and  a  ocmdeiiHd  Bummary  of  these 
was  pobliahed  as  % '  Manual  of  Uie  Compan- 
tive  Anatomy  oi  Vertebrated  Animals'  in 
1871.  The  sorapnions  cam  wiA  wfaieh  he 
endssToured  to  verify  by  actual  obesrration 
every  statement  made  in  nisleotiueB  rendered 
the  Ubour  of  preparation  very  gnat.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Flower  [q.  v.  Suppl.]  describee  the  way 
in  which  he  would  spend  long  evenii^  at 
the  College  of  Sui^^eons,  dissecting  animals 
available  among  the  stores,  or  making  rapid 
notes  and  drawings,  after  a  day's  work  in 
Jermyn  Street,  xhe  consequences  were 
twofold;  the  vivid  impression  of  his  own 
recent  experience  was  communicated  to  his 
hearers,  and  the  work  of  preparation  became 
at  onoe  an  incentive  to  further  research  and 
a  means  of  pursuing  it. 

The'  leetnns  in  1867  dealt  with  turdsi 
and  Prafeasor  Newton  writes  of  them :  *  It 
is  modi  to  be  regrstted  that  his  many 
engagements  hindend  him  from  publishing 
in  Its  entirety  his  eluoidatim  of  the  anatomy 
of  the  class,  and  the  rsBnlte  which  he  drew 
from  his  investigations  of  it;  for  never, 
assuredly,  had  the  sulgect  been  attacked 
wiUi  greater  skill  and  power,  or,  since  the 
days  of  Bufibn,  had  omitholorv  been  set 
forth  with  greater  eloquence'  (Nbwton,  ^4 
Dictionaty  qf  Birdi,  p.  88).  One  great 
result  of  the  work  on  birds,  together  with 
ths  study  of  fosaD  reptiles,  was  a  rect^ition 
of  the  fundamental  aimilari^es  between  the 
two,  which  Huxley  expressed  by  uniting 
birds  and  reptiles  in  one  great  gronp,  the 
SauTopsida.  Other  results  obtained  were 
•hortly  Bummariaed  in  an  may  'On  the 


Classiflcation  of  Birds'  (Zoo/.  8oe,  JProe. 
1887),  containing  an  elaborate  account  of 
the  modifications  exhilnted  by  the  bones  of 
the  palate.  This  essay  exhibits  in  &n  entirely 
new  light  the  problems  which  have  to  be 
solved  before  we  can  establish  a  natural 
elaarifieatioa  of  birds.  Hie  solutifm  ofiered 
has  not  been aeoeptedaa final;  biMi  there  isno 
question  about  the  great  value  of  the  essay 
as  a  contribution  to  cranial  morphology. 

The  lectures  on  Inrds  must  serve  ss  ex- 
amples of  others  given  at  the  College  of 
Surgeons;  thev  were  probably  the  most 
strikin^y  novel  of  any  except  the  first  couma 
'  On  the  Chusification  of  Animals ; '  but  ths 
condensed  summary,  published  in  1871, 
shows  that  every  coarse  of  lectures  must 
have  marked  important  additions  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  animals  with  which  it 
dealt.  One  other  important  problem,  that 
of  the  homolt^es  of  the  bones  which  con- 
nect the  tympanic  membrane  with  the  ear- 
capsule,  must  be  mentioned  as  treated  in 
these  lectures,  and  more  fuUy  in  a  paper 
read  before  the  Zooh>gioal  Society  (1869). 

Apart  fnm  ths  leoturea,  and  horn,  the 
books  baaed  on  them,  Hu^ey  published 
about  fifty  tedinieal  papers  betmen  1660 
and  1870.  Among  thrae  are  nnmeroiu 
descriptions  of  dinosauria,  including  that 
of  hypsilophodon,  the  results  being  snm- 
mariseii  in  the  essay  on  the  classification  of 
the  group  {Quart.  Joum.  Qeol.  Soc.  1869}, 
and  in  the  statements  of  the  relation  be- 
tween reptiles  and  birds,  already  referred  to. 
The  aoconnt  of  hyperodapedon  (1869)  ia 
of  great  importance  in  connection  with 
another  group  of  reptiles,  and  there  are 
many  valuable  memoirs  on  fossil  amphibia. 
Much  of  his  work  on  systematic  ethnology 
remains  unpunished ;  but  in  1866  he  pub- 
lished an  eBsay '  On  the  Methods  and  Beaults 
of  Ethnology,*  containing  a  scheme  ai 
olaaufloation  of  the  neea  of  msnldnd,  baaed 
on  the  eharaeters  of  the  hair,  the  colonr  oS 
the  skin,  and  the  cranial  index.  He  evi- 
dently contemplated  a  more  complete  study 
of  physical  anthropology;  for  among  the 
materials  left  in  lus  laboratory  are  some 
hundreds  of  phoUMfraphs  of  vanous  races  of 
men,  which  he  had  colleeted  before  1870. 

The  *  Elementary  Lessons  in  Physiology,' 
published  in  1866,  is  probably  better  known 
than  any  elementary  text-book  of  its  kind. 
It  has  been  r^rinted  no  less  than  thirty 
times  since  its  first  appearance. 

The  years  from  1870  to  1886  comprise  & 
period  of  constant  activity,  ending  in  aa 
almost  complete  withdrawal  from  puUio 
life,  made  necessaiy  by  iwreaMng  illness. 

In  1873  the  lemml  of  ib»  School  of 
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MbuB  from  Jenuyn  Street  to  Soatii  Ken- 
sington gave  the  long-desired  opportunitj 
of  completing  hi«  plui  oi  instroetion, 
enabling  every  student  to  exaxoine  for  him- 
self, in  the  Uboratoir,  tJie  types  described 
in  tlw  lectures,  'vntn  the  help  of  his  fofur 
denuwatratoiSf  Thiaelt<m  Cyer,  Michael 
Foster,  Bay  Trsnlrwitnr.  and  W.  BuUieilbrd, 
the  course  of  WtonXaety  work  was  peifiBeted, 
and  its  main  features  ate  deseribed  in  the 
well-known  text-book  of  '  Elementary  Bio- 
Imy'  (1876),  written  in  conjunction  with 
Afi.  H.  N.  Martin. 

An  important  characteristio  of  Huxley's 
teaching,  both  in  his  lectures  to  students 
and  in  nis  technical  memoirs,  may  here  be 
noticed.  Darwin  had  suggested  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  facts  of  embryology  which 
led  to  tbe  hope  that  a  fuller  Knowledge  of 
development  might  reveal  the  ancwtral 
history  of  all  the  great  groups  of  animals, 
at  least  in  its  main  ouuinee.  This  hope 
was  of  service  as  a  stimtdns  to  reseucn, 
bat  the  attempt  to  interpret  the  rfienomsna 
observed  led  to  speoulations  miidi  were 
often  fuieiAiI  and  always  incapable  of  verifl- 
cation.  Huxley  was  keenly  sensiMe  of  the 
danger  attending  ^e  nse  of  a  hypothetical 
expunation,  leading  to  conclusions  which 
oannot  be  experimentally  tested,  and  he 
carefully  avoided  it.  This  is  well  seen  in 
the  important  essay  on  Cerstodos  (1876), 
where  a  discussion  of  the  way  in  which  the 
laws  are  suspended  from  the  skull  leads  him 
to  divide  all  fishes  into  three  series.  In  one 
series  the  mode  of  suspension  of  the  Jaws  is 
identical  with  that  found  in  amphioia  and 
the  higher  vertebrates ;  and  the  hypothesis 
that  these  '  autostylio '  fishes  resemble  the 
ancestors  <rf  air-breathing  forms  sugge^s 
its^  at  onoe.  AIthoii|i;h  this  was  tuearly 
pesent  in  Huxley's  mind,  he  U  cneliiil  to 
confine  himself  toaetatementof  demonstrable 
structural  resemblance,  which  must  remain 
true,  whatever  hypothesis  of  its  orwin  may 
nltimatdy  be  found  most  useful.  Again,  in 
the  preface  to  the '  Manual  of  the  Compara- 
tive Anatomy  of  bivertebrated  Animals' 
(1877)  he  says : '  I  have  abstained  from  dis- 
cusmng  (Questions  of  etiology,  not  because  I 
underestimate  their  importance,  or  am  in- 
senuble  to  the  interest  of  the  great  problem 
of  Evolution,  hut  because,  to  my  mind,  the 
growing  tendency  to  mix  up  letioloeical 
speculations  with  morpholo^cal  generuisa- 
tiona  will,  if  unchecked,  throw  Biology 
into  coofusion.'  The  only  attempts  to  trace 
the  ancestry  of  particular  forms  which 
Huxley  ever  made  axe  based  on  ^alssonto- 
li^ieal  evidence,  in  the  few  osass  m  which 
tlw  evidence  aaeiBed  to  liim  auffisimtfyeoii^ 


nlete.  Such  are  the  essays  on  die  horse 
{Prendential  Addrett  to  the  Geolegical  So~ 
eutjff  1870 ;  American  Addres$ea,  1876 ; 
Oolieeted  Eaac^Sy  vols.  lii.  and  viii.),  and  that 
on  the 'OlsAsification  of  tlw  Mammalia' (JVoo. 
Zool.  Soc.  1880).  The  treatise  on  the  cray- 
fish (1879)  may  be  taken  as  a  statement  of 
his  mature  convictions;  and  the  discussion 
of  the  evolnttoa  of  crayfldies.  given  in  1^ 
woric,  relates  solely  to  the  evi£nee  of  tfarir 
modification  since  liassio  times,  which  is 
a£brded  by  fossils. 

In  1870  the  school  board  for  London 
was  instituted,  and  Huxley's  interest  in  the 
problem  of  education  led  him  to  become 
one  of  its  first  members.  In  an  essay  on 
the  first  duties  of  the  board  (Cbnten^w- 
rary  Itmew,  1870 ;  Collected  Eamye,  vol.  liL) 
he  lays  stress  on  tiie  primary  importance  ca 
I^ysical  and  moral  culture.  '  Ilie  engage- 
ment of  the  affections  in  favour  of  that 
particular  line  of  conduct  which  we  call 
good,'  be  says, '  seems  to  me  to  be  some- 
tiling  qnite  M^md  mere  science.  And  I 
oamiot  Dnt  think  lAat  it,  tcvether  with  the 
awe  and  reverenoe  which  have  no  kinship 
with  bsse  fear,  bnt  arise  whenevn  one  trie* 
to  pierce  below  the  surface  of  things^  whether 
they  be  material  or  spiritual,  constitutes  all 
that  has  any  undiangeable  reality  in  religion.' 
This  feeling  can,  in  his  judgment,  be  best 
cultivated  by  a  study  of  the  Bible  '  with 
such  grammatical,  geographical,  and  his- 
torical explanations  by  a  lay  teadier  as  may 
be  needEhL*  He  held  that  the  elements  of 
physi(»l  science,  with  drawing,  modelling, 
and  sin^ng,  afforded  the  best  means  of 
intellectual  training  in  such  schools.  Hux- 
ley's influence  upon  the  scheme  of  education 
finalhr  adopted  was  very  great,  although  he 
left  the  board  in  1872. 

In  speaking  of  the  later  stages  of  educa- 
tion, he  dwelt  npon  the  great  value  of 
literary  training  as  a  means  of  intellectual 
culture,  but  he  never  tired  at  contending 
that  a  perfect  culture,  which  should  '  supply 
a  complete  theonr  of  life,  based  npon  a 
dear  hnowledge  alike  of  its  posribilitiea  and 
of  its  limitations,'  coidd  not  be  acquired 
without  a  training  in  the  methods  of  physi- 
cal scirace.  At  tne  same  time  he  was  care- 
ful to  emphasise  his  horror  of  the  prevalent 
idea  that  a  mere  acquaintance  with  the 
'  useful '  results  of  scientific  work  has  any 
educational  value.  He  well  knew  that 
educational  discipline  can  only  be  obtained 
by  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  without  regard 
to  its  practical  applications ;  and  he  saw  the 
need  for  sharply  separating  such  edocationol 
discipline  htm  ^  prepsrslion  iat  a  handi- 
araft  or  pn^Bsuon.    writing  in  1888  to 
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one  of  thoee  engaged  in  the  attempt  to  obtain 
an  adequate  nniversity  for  London,  he  says : 
'  I  would  cat  away  medicine,  law,  and  theo- 
logy as  technical  specialitiea.  .  .  .  The  uni- 
versity 01  uniTcnities  should  be  learning  and 
teachuw  bodies  devoted  to  art  (literary  and 
other),  EUtory,  philosophy,  and  science,  where 
any  one  wlu>  wanted  to  learn  all  that  is 
known  about  these  matters  should  find 
peo]^  who  could  teach  him  and  pot  him  in 
the  way  of  learning  for  himself  That  is 
what  the  world  will  want  one  day  or  other, 
as  a  supplement  to  all  manner  of  high 
sohools  and  technical  inatltutionB  in  which 
young  people  get  decentlr  educated  and 
learn  to  earn  their  bread — snch  as  oar 
present  uniTersities.  It  would  be  a  place 
for  men  to  gat  knowledge,  and  not  for  Doys 
and  adolescents  to  get  denees.' 

Between  1870  and  18^  he  publiBhed  a 
number  of  essays  on  philosophical  subjects, 
the  most  important  bemg  his  sketch  of  Hume 
(1679)  in  tSx.  John  Horley's  *  English  Men 
of  Letters 'series.  In  the  chapter  on  tlie  ob- 
ject and  scope  of  philosophy,  Huiley  adopts 
iAiB  -now  that  the  method  of  p8Tchol(^  is  the 
same  as  that  of  tiie  physical  sdeoees,  and 
he  points  to  BeBcarteSf  ^noza,  and  Kant  as 
showing  the  advantage  to  a  philosopher  of  a 
training  in  physical  saence.  The  chapter 
dealing  with  volition  and  necessity  is  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  passage  in  the  lecture '  On  the 
Physical  Baus  of  Life  *  already  quoted.  The 
chapter  on  miracles  begins  by  demonstrating 
the  absurdity  of  a  priori  objections  to  belief 
in  miracles  because  they  are  violations  of 
the '  laws  of  nature ; '  but  while  it  is  absurd 
to  believe  that  that  which  never  has  hap- 
pened never  can  happen  without  a  violation 
of  the  laws  of  nature,  he  agrees  with  Home 
in  thinking  that  *  the  more  a  statement  of 
&ct  conflicts  wiih  previouB  nperisnce,  the 
more  complete  most  be  the  evidmoe  which 
istojusti^nsinbelienngit.*  JDie  applica- 
tion of  this  criterion  to  the  lustory  of  the 
would  as  nven  in  the  Pentateuch  and  to 
iia  story  of  the  gospels  forms  the  subject  of 
numerous  controversial  essays  and  ad- 
dreaseSf  reprinted  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
volumes  of  the  '  Collected  Essays.' 

In  1871,  on  the  retirement  of  'William 
Bharpey  [q.v.],  Huxley  was  chosen  as  one  of 
the  two  secretaries  of  the  Koyal  Society.  The 
duties  of  this  office  were  even  more  severe 
than  usual  durinc  the  years  through  which 
he  held  it.  The  Itoyal  Society  was  requested 
by  theadmiralt;^  ^  pl^^"  equipment  and  to 
nominate  thescientificstaff  of  the  Challenger, 
in  preparation  for  hervoyageronnd  the  world. 
Later  on,  the  task  of  distributing  her  col- 
lections, and  ansnpngfbrthe  publicafci<m  of 


the  mon<^^phsin  which  they  are  described, 
was  also  entmsted  to  the  society;  and  the 
chief  burden  of  the  organisation  fell  upon 
Huxley.  Many  other  mattera,  espedallr 
the  o^nisation  at  arrai^«menta  for  ad- 
ministering the  aannal  grant  of  4,000/.  nude 
by  the  treunry  in  wd  w  scientific  research, 
made  the  duties  of  the  seavtanr  a  aeriona  ad- 
diticm  to  other  demands  npMi  him.  In  1881 
he  was  elected  president  of  the  sodety ;  hut 
in  1886  he  was  forced  by  iU-health  to  retire. 
He  recuved  the  Copley  medal  in  1888,  and 
the  Darwin  medal  m  1694.  Rom  1670  to 
1884  he  served  upon  the  following  nr^al  com- 
missions :  upon  the  Admtnlstrati(m  and 
Operation  of  the  Contagioas  Diseases  Act« 
(1870-1)  ;  on  Scientific  Instruction  and  the 
Advancement  of  Science  (1870-6) ;  on  the 
Practice  of  sulnecting  Live  Animals  to  Ex- 
periments for  Scientific  Poiposea  (1876) ; 
to  inquire  into  the  Universities  of  Scot- 
land (1876-8);  on  the  Medical  Acts 
0881-2) ;  on  Tra^  Net,  and  Beam  Tnwl 
Fishing  (1884).  He  elso  acted  as  sa  in- 
spector of  fisheries  from  1881  to  1886. 

In  spite  of  the  immoise  amount  of  work  1i« 
contrived  to  perform,  Huxley  never  enjoyed 
robust  health  after  the  accidental  poisoning 
already  mentioned.  Fresh  air  and  some  daily 
exennse  were  necessary  in  order  to  ward  off 
digestive  difficulties,  accompanied  by  lassi- 
tude  and  depression  of  a  severe  Und ;  but 
fresh  air  and  exercise  are  the  most  difficult 
of  all  thii^  for  a  busy  man  in  London  to 
obtain.  The  evil  efiects  of  a  sedentary  life 
had  shown  themselves  at  the  very  beginning 
of  his  work  in  London,  and  they  increased 
year  by  year.  At  the  end  of  1871  he  was 
forced  to  take  a  long  holiday ;  bat  this  pro- 
duced only  a  temporary  impoTement,  and 
finally  symptoms  of  caidiac  mischief  became 
too  evident  to  be  neglected.  For  this 
reason  he  gave  up  his  pnbUo  waxk  in  1886, 
and  in  1890  he  finally  left  London,  living 
thenceforward  at  Eastbourne. 

The  years  of  eomjKirative  leisare  after 
1866  were  occupied  in  writing  many  of  the 
essays  on  philosonfay  and  theology  reprinted 
in  the  fourth  ana  fifth  volumes  of  his '  Col- 
lected Essays.'  An  attack  of  pleurisy  in 
1887  caused  grave  anxiety,  and  after  its  oo 
currence  he  suffered  severely  from  influenza, 
so  that  the  work  of  helping  thoee  teachers 
in  London  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  an 
adequate  univeraity,  which  he  undertook  in 
1892  and  1893,  involved  physical  effwt  of  a 
very  severe  kind,  as  did  the  delivery  of  his 
Romanes  lecture  on  'Evolution  and  Ethics' 
b^bre  die  university  of  Oxford  in  189S.  An 
attackof  influenza  m  the  winter  of  1894  was 
followed  hy  an  affeetion  of  Uie  kidneys,  end 
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liediedat£utboanieoii29  Juiiel696.  He 
WIS  buried  at  Finchley  on  4  July.  Serenl 
portiaita  of  Huzlej  ace  ^ven  in  his  '  Life 
and  Letters.'  The  beet  u  that  punted  in 
188S  by  hia  aom^n-law  the  Hon.  J<Am 
Collier,  now  in  the  National  Fortiait 
Gallery,  London.  His  widow,  with  two 
MDS,  Leonard  and  Henry,  and  four 
dai^ten  (Mia.  Waller,  lln.  Shawnoee, 
llzB.  Boiler,  and  the  Hon.  Mrs.  John  CoUierX 
■nrnTedhim;  a aon  Noel  died  in  1860. 

HozIm  waa  raetor  of  Aberdem  Unlrari^ 
from  1872  to  1876,  was  created  hon.  D.O.L. 
of  Oxford  on  17  J une  1886,  and  also  received 
honorary  degrees  from  Edinburgh,  Dublin, 
Brealao,  Wiinbuig,  Bologna,  and  Ihrlaa- 
tran.  He  was  elected  member  of  eonntlesa 
foreign  societies,  and  in  1892  he  accepted  the 
office  of  privy  councillor,  but  he  cared  little 
for  Bueh  honours.  The  only  reward  for 
which  he  cared  is  that  freely  pyen  to  him 
by  earnest  men  of  every  kind,  in  every 
country,  who  gratefully  reverence  his  labours 
in  farthering  the  noble  objects  which  he  set 
before  himself, '  to  promote  the  increase  of 
natural  knowledge  wd  to  further  the  ^pli- 


cation  of  saentiSc  methods  of  investigation 
to  all  the  problems  of  life  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  in  the  convictitm  which  has  grown 
with  my  growth  and  strengthened  witli  my 
strength,  that  there  is  no  uleviation  for  the 
suffenngs  of  mankind  except  venuuty  of 
thought  and  action,  and  the  resolute  fkcing 
of  the  world  aa  it  is  when  Hie  garment  (n 
make-believe,  by  which  pious  hands  have 
hidden  its  w^er  features,  is  stripped  off/ 

Thoae  of  Huxley's  essays  which  he  wished 
to  ooUwt  in  a  flnu  edition  aze  pnbHshad  in 
nine  Tolumes  oi  Odleeted  Essara  (Sfaomil- 
Ian,  180^).  An  edition  of  his  soantiflo 
memoir^  edited  by  Sir  MifthaftT  Foster  and 
Professor  Lanheeter,  was  published  between 
189S  and  1903,  in  four  qoarto  vfAames,  with 
a  snpplementazy  volnnte. 

[The  Life  and  Lsttars  of  T.  H.  Huxl(«7,  by  his 
son,  Leonard  Hnxlej,  2  toIb.  1900,  is  the  main 
authority ;  it  contains  Afall  list  of  his  publiahed 
works.  An  aocount  of  his  seieotiac  work  is  given 
in  Thomas  Henry  Hoxtey,  a  Sketch  of  his  Life 
and  Work,  try  F.  Chalmers  Hitdiell.  IdOO.  Cf. 
art  by  Leslie  Stephen  in  innateenth  CentuTT, 
December  IBOO.]  W.  f .  B.  W. 


INGELOW,  JBAN  (1830-1897);poetflBS, 
bom  on  17  March  1820  at  Boston,  Lincoln- 
shire, was  the  eldest  child  of  William  Inge- 
low, a  banker,  and  his  wife,  Jean  Eilgour, 
a  member  of  an  Aberdeenshire  fiunihr.  The 
early  years  of  her  H£q  were  spent  in  Lincoln- 
shire, and  the  effect  of  the  fen  scenery  is 
apparent  in  her  verse.  She  then  lived  at 
Ipswich,  and  before  1863  came  to  London, 
where  she  spent  the  rest  of  her  life.  She 
was  educated  at  home. 

Her  first  volume, '  A  Rhyming  Ohronicle 
of  Incidents  and  Feelings,' publi^ed  in  1860, 
attracted  little  attrition,  although  Tennyson 
found  some  charming  things  in  it  (cf.  X^fs 
^Tsimjwm,!.  286-7).  It  was  not  until  the 
wiUieation  of  the  first  nriei  of  'Poems'  in 
1863  that  the  pnUic  reoognised  in  Hiss 
f Dgelow  a  poet  cnf  faifdi  merit.  It  oontuned 
the  verses  entitled  '  High  Tide  on  the  Ooast 
of  Linoolnshire,  1671,'  which  for  earnestness 
and  technical  excellence  is  one  of  the  finest 
of  modem  ballads.  The  volume  reached  a 
fourth  edition  in  the  year  of  publication. 
In  1867  an  illustrated  emtion,  with  drawings 
by  various  artiste,  among  them  Poynter, 
Pinwell,  A.  B.Houghton,  and  J.  W.  North, 
was  brought  out.  By  1879  it  was  in  a 
twenty-third  edition.  A  eeccmd  series  of 
poems  appeared  in  1876,  and  both  aeries  weze 


reprinted  m  1879.  A  third  Mries  was  added 

in  1866.  She  wrote  much  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Wordsworth  and  Tennyson.  Her 
verse  is  mainly  charactoised  by  lyrical 
charm,  graceful  fancy,  pathos,close  and  accu-: 
rate  observation  of  nature,  and  sjrmpathy 
with  the  common  interests  of  life.  Thie 
language  is  invariably  clear  and  simple. 
She  is  particularly  successful  in  faandlmg 
anapnstio  measures.  Her  poetry  is  very 
poptdar  in  America,  where  some  200,000 
oopies  of  her  various  works  have  been  sold. 

As  a  novelist  she  does  not  rank  so  high. 
Her  best  long  novel,  '  Off  the  Skellias,'  ap- 
peared in  1872  in  fourvotumes.  The  *  Studies 
for  Stories,'  puUikhed  in  1864,  axe  admirable 
short  stones.  Slie  depicted  child  life  with 
grest  efibet,  and  her  best  work  in  that  line 
will  be  found  in  'Stories  told  to  a  Child,' 
puUuhed  in  1866.  Between  that  date  and 
1871  she  wrote  numerous  children's  stories.! 
Her  books  brought  her  comparatively  large 
sums  of  money^  but  her  fame  rests  on  two 
or  three  poems  m  the  volume  of  1863.  She 
was  acquainted  with  Tennyson,  Buskin, 
Fronde,  Browning,  Christina  Rossetti,  and 
with  most  of  the  poets,  painters,  and  writers 
of  her  time.  She  died  at  Kensington  on 
20  July  1897,  and  was  buried  at  Bnnnpton 
c«tet«y  on  the  84th. 
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A  portrait  of  her  when  a  child  is  in  the 
possesBioQ  of  her  brother,  Mr.  B.  Ingelow. 

Other  works  by  Mies  Ing'elo  ware:  1.  'Al- 
lerton  and  Dreux;  or  the  War  of  Opinion,' 
2  vols.  1851.  2.  *  Tales  of  Orris,*^  1860. 
3.  'Mopsa,  the  Fairy/  1869.  4.  'Fated  to 
be  Free/  S  vols.  1876;  new  edit.  1876. 
5.  'Sarah  de  Berenger/  8  vols.  1879;  new 
edit.  1886.  6. '  Don  John :  a  Story,'  8  vols. 
1661.  7.  'John  Jerome/  1880.  8.  "Thu 
little  Wondei^box,'  1887.  9.  '  Very  Toung 
and  Quite  another  Story/ 1890.  A  Toltune 
of  selections  appeared  in  1886,  and  a  com- 
plete edition  in  one  volume  in  1898.. 

[Some  recollectioiu  of  Jean  Ingdow,  1901 ; 
Allibone'a  Diet.  Snppl.  ii.  866;  Athemeam, 
34  July  1897;  'Hmes,  21  and  26  July  1897; 
Milea's  Poeta  and  Poetry  of  the  Century,  vol.  vii. ; 
prirate  information.']  E.  L. 

nraLEFIELD,  Sm  EDWAED  AU- 
GUSTUS (1820-1894),  admiral,  eldest  son 
of  Rear-admiral  Samuel  Hood  Inglefield 
(1783-1848),  who  died  when  commander-in- 
chief  in  the  East  Indies  and  China,  and 
ffrandson  of  Ciiqitain  John  Ntehobott  Ingle- 
field [q.  T.],  was  bom  at  Cheltenham  on 
27  MKteh  183a  He  entend  the  Bonl 
Naval  College  at  FortciDonth  in  October 
18S2f  and,  puaing  out  in  October  1884,  was- 
appointed  to  the  Etna,  and  then  to  the 
Acteon,  from  which  earlv  in  1886  he  was 
moved  to  the  Dublin,  flagship  of  Sir'Graham 
Eden  Hunond,  on  the  South  American 
station.  In  her,  and  afterwards  in  the 
Imogene  on  the  same  station,  he  continued 
till  1889.  Having  passed  his  examination 
he  was  appointed  in  Blaroh  1640  to  Hke 
Thunderer,  in  which  he  took  part  in  the 
operations  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  the  storm- 
ing of  Sidon,  and  the  reduction  of  Acre. 
He  was  afterwards  for  a  shtnt  time  in  the 
West  ^dies  and  in  the  royal  yacht,  from 
wMch  he  was  promoted  to  be  liiniteaant  on 
31  Sevt.  1642.  F^om  November  1842  to 
1845  ne  was  in  the  Samarang  with  Sir 
Edward  Belcher  [q.  v.1  In  Hazch  1846  he 
joined  the  Eagle  as  fiag-lieatenaat  to  hu 
nther,  then  c<mimandw-in-chief  on  the 
Sou^  American  station,  and  was  shortly 
afterwards  appointed  to  command  the 
Gomns,  in  which  he  took  part  in  the  opera- 
tions in  the  Parana  and  in  forcing  the  passage 
at  Obligado  on  20  Nov.  1846.  In  recog^ni- 
tion  of  his  services  on  this  day  his  acting 
commission  as  commander  was  confirmed 
to  18  Nov.  In  1862  he  commanded  Lady 
Franklin's  private  steamer,  Isabella,  in  a 
summer  expedition  to  the  Arctic,  and  looked 
into  Smith  Sound  for  the  first  time  since  it 
had  been  named  by  William  Baffin  [q.  v.] 
On  lua  retom  he  pubUshed  'A  Summer 


Search  for  Sir  John  Franklin'  (1863,  8vo) ; 
was  elected  a  F.R.S.  (2  June  1863),  was 
awarded  the  ^Id  medal  of  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society,  and  the  silver  medal  of 
the  Paris  Geographical  Society,  and  was  pre- 
sented with  a  diamond  snuff-box  by  the  em- 
peror of  the  French.  In  1863  he  went  again 
to  the  Aietio  in  the  Fhcenix  with  nli«  to 
Sir  Edward  Betoher,  and  in  October  bronght 
home  the  news  of  the  ^oovoy  of  tiie 
nwt^-west  passage  by  (Sir)  Robert  John  Le 
Mesurier  McClure  [q.  v.],  nw  which  he  was 
promoted  to  the  ruik  <n  captun  on  7  Oct. 
1663.  In  186^  stUl  in  the  Phoenix,  he  went 
for  the  third  time  to  the  Arctic,  and  brought 
baekthe  crews  of  the  Resolute  and  Investi- 
gator, 

In  July  1866  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Firebrand  in  the  Black  Sea,  where  he  took 
part  in  the  capture  of  Einbum.  In  the  foU 
lowing  March  he  was  moved  into  the  Sidon, 
which  he  brought  home  and  paid  off.  From 
1861  to  1864  he  commondea  the  Majestic, 
coastguard  ship  at  Liverpool,  and  from 
1666  to  1868  Uie  ironclad  Prince  Oonsorfe 
in  tlie  Channel  and  the  Meditmranean.  On 
26  Mav  1669  he  was  promoted  to  be  rear- 
admiral,  and  on  2  June  he  was  nominated  a 
03.  From  August  1872  to  December  1876 
he  was  second  in  command  in  ^e  Mediter* 
ranean  and  superiiitendent  of  Malta  dock- 
yard, vacating  the  post  on  promotion  to 
vice-admiral  on  11  Dec  In  1877  he  was 
knighted,  and  from  April  1878  till  his  pro- 
motion to  the  rank  of  admiral  on  27  Nov. 
1879 he  was  commander-in-chief  on  the  North 
American  station.  On  27  March  1886  he 
was  put  on  the  retired  list;  but  in  1891,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  naval  exhibition  at 
Ohelaea,  he  was  chairman  of  the  arts  section, 
to  the,  success  of  which  he  materially  con- 
tributed. On  21  June  1887  (the  queen's 
juUlee)  he  was  nominated  a  SLG.B.  He  died 
at  his  house  in  Que«i's  Gate  on  6  Sept.  1604. 
He  was  twice  married;  first,  inl8&7,  to  EUsa 
Fanny,  daughter  of  Edward  Johnston  oS 
AUerton  fiul,  neaf  Liverpool,  by  whom  he 
iiad  issue;  secondly^inlSO^  to  Beatrice  Mari- 
anne, daughter  of  Colonel  Hodnett  of  the 
Dorsetshire  regimmt. 

Ingl^eld  was  a  man  of  cultivated  taste 
and  raechanic&l  ingenuity.  In  the  course 
bis  service  abroad,  and  especially  while  at 
Malta,  he  formed  a  very  considerable  and 
interesting  collection  of  old  Venetian  ^lass. 
He  was  himself  a  painter  of  exceptional 
merit  as  an  amateur;  some  of  his  pictures— 
among  others  'The  Last  Cruise  en  the  Last 
of  the  Three-deckers' — have  been  in  tbe 
Royal  Academy ;  eeveral  were  exhibited  at 
Chelsea  in  the  Naval  Exhibition  of  1891 ; 
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among  them  Prince  Consort  in  a 

Gale^and  'H.M.S.  Bellerophon  and  theWert 
Indian  Sqoadron.'  He  turned  the  upper  urt 
of  his  houae  into  a  workshop,  with  latnesi 
handles,  &c.,  with  which  he  occupied  much 
of  his  leiaure  to  the  kst.  He  was  also  the 
inventor  of  the  hydraulic  steering  gear,  which 
was  highly  iJiought  of  in  the  navy  till  aiwar- 
aeded  by  steam,  and  of  the  Inffleflald  anchor. 
Besid«i  the  *Snmmer  Search  already  men- 
tioned, he  was  the  author  of  some  pamphlets 
on  naval  sut^BCts. 

[O'Byrne's  Naval  Biogr.  Diet ;  TSmea, 
7,  10  Sept.  1894;  Navy  lArta;  Boyal  Navy 
Lirta ;  pwwmal  knoiriedge.]         J.  K.  L. 

IDHIDES,  OONSTANITNE  ALEXAN- 
DER (18Sa-190Q),  public  benefactori  bom 
in  Mandiester  on  14  Hay  1833,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Alexander  Oonstantine  lonides 
by  Euterpe,  daughter  of  Lucas  ^onta.  He 
commenced  a  business  career  in  Manchester 
in  1860,  and,  some  five  years  later,  went  out 
to  Bucharest  in  the  wheat  trade.  Subse- 
quently he  returned  to  England,  and  in 
1864  entered  the  London  Stock  Exchange, 
realiaing  a  considerable  fortune,  and  accu- 
mulating many  superb  pictures  and  articles 
of  vertu  at  his  residence,  8  Holland  Villas 
Boad,  Kensington.  In  1883  he  retired  from 
active  businoss,  and  nine  years  later  he  t^s- 
ferred  the  whole  of  his  coUectton  to  his  house, 
SS  Second  Avenue,  Brixton,  which  he  had 
bonglit  in  1884.  He  died  at  Bm4iton  on 
39  June  1900,  ud  was  buried  on  2  July  at 
the  Hove  eemstery.  He  married  in  I860 
Agathonike,  daughter  ofConatanlineFenerli 
at  Constantinople,  and  left  issue  three  dauffh- 
tors  and  five  sons.  There  are  two  portraits 
of  lonides  as  a  boy  in  a  gn>up  by  G.  F. 
Watts,  R.A.,  a  miniature  l)y  Ross  dated 
1853,  a  later  portrait  (;i880)  bvG.  F.  Watts, 
and  a  hronte  portrait  medal  designed  in 
1883  by  A.  Legros. 

lonides  bequeathed  his  pictures,  pastels, 
etching,  drawings,  and  engravings  to  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  (South  Kensington) 
Museum,  on  condition  that  they  should  be 
kept  together  and  in  no  way  concealed  from 
the  pubUe  view.  The  pictures  include  ex- 
ampbs  of  BottieeiHi,  Fousun,  Remhnndt, 
OstadSi  l^ul  Potter,  Buysdael,  Terborch, 
Le  Nam,  Delacroix,  Millet,  C<nx>t,  D^^, 
Uunnitte,  Bossetti,  and  a  number  of  por- 
traits by  G.  F.  Watts. 

fnmflB,  28  July  1900;  private  infoimaUon.] 

T.  S. 

IRELAND,  ALEXANDER  (1810- 
1894),  journalist  and  man  of  letters,  was 
bom  at  Edinburgh  on  9  Hay  1810.  His 


father  was  engaged  in  basiness,  and  Ireland 
for  long  followed  pursnns  unconnected  with 
literature;  but  ms  literary  interests  and 
studies  procnxed  him  as  a  young  man  many 
intellectual  friends,  amo^  them  the  brothers 
Chambers  and  Dr.  John  Gairdner  [q.  v.]  Hie 
friendship  with  Gairdner  led  to  his  acquaint^ 
ance  with  Emerson,  who  in  1888  came  te 
Edinbui^h  with  an  introduction  to  the  phy- 
sician, whose  extendve  medical  practice 
compelled  him  to  zequest  Irehuad  to  act  as 
cicerone  iB  his  stead.  Ireland'a  lealous  di^ 
charge  of  Uiis  office  was  tihe  foundation  of  a 
lifelong  friendship  with  the  great  American. 
Li  18&  he  removed  to  Manchester  as  re- 
presentative of  a  Hoddersfleld  firm,  and  in 
the  same  year  received  a  ugnal  proof  of  the 
confidence  of  Robert  Chambers,  who  not 
only  entrusted  him  with  the  secret  of  the 
authorship  of  'The  Vestiges  of  Creation,' 
divulged  to  only  three  other  persons,  but 
employed  him  to  avert  suspicion  while  the 
bo<^  was  going  through  the  press.  The 
sheets  were  sent  by  the  London  publisher, 
who  was  himself  in  complete  ignorance,  to 
Ireland  at  Manchester,  and  thence  trane- 
mitted  to  Chambers.  The  secret  was  strictly 
kept  until  1884,  when,  every  other  depository 
oi  it  being  dead,  Inuaad  very  properly  re- 
vealed itin  a  predhoe  to  the  tweUfch  edition, 
thus  disposing  of  a  host  of  groundless 
jectures.  In  1846  Ireland  succeeded  Mr. 
(afterwards  Sir)  Edward  Watkin  as  pub- 
lisher and  business  manager  of  the  'Man* 
cheater  Examiner,'  a  paper  founded  the 
VMr  before  Watkin,  John  B^^t,  and 
William  McKerrow  fq.  v.]  in  opposition  to 
the  '  Guardian,'  too  naugattly  mdependent 
of  the  anti-eomlaw  league  to  please  the 
'  Manchester  school.'  The  first  editor  was 
Thomas  BoUantyne  [q.  v.]  Ere  long  the 
'  Examiner '  absorbed  tne  other  local  expo- 
nent of  advanced  liber^ism,  ihe '  Manchester 
Times'  [see  Pbbrtioh,  Abohibald],  and  as 
the '  Muichester  Examiner  and  Times'  held 
the  second  place  in  the  Haudiester  press 
for  forty  years.  In  1847  and  1848  occurred 
the  interesting  episode  of  Emerson's  second 
visit  to  England  at  the  instigation  of  Ireland, 
whowaB,inOarlylean  phrase,  'infinitelyweU 
affected  towards  the  man  Emerson.'  All  the 
arrangements  for  Emerson's  lectures  were 
made  oy  him ;  in  his  guest's  words  he  '  ap- 

E roved  himself  the  kmg  of  all  friends  and 
elpful  agents;  the  most  active,  unweari- 
able,  imputnrbabte.' 

Ireland,  after  a  while,  found  himself  able 
to  spare  time  from  ionmalism  for  the  lite- 
rary pursuits  in  wnioh  he  delighted.  In 
1861  ne  was  a  member  of  the  committee 
that  orgiiused  the  MawdueterfVee  Library, 
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when  many  books  from  his  own  lilmji^  | 
afterwarda  came  to  be  depoaited.  He  calti- 
vated  the  friendship  of  OarlTle  and  Leigh 
Hunt,  for  the  latter  of  whom  he  entertained 
a  warm  aS'eotion,  and  upon  whom  he  wrote 
for  this  Dictionary.  He  also  prepared  a  most 
uaeful  bibliography  of  Hunt's  writingfs, 
united  in  the  same  volume  with  a  aimiur 
list  of  William  Hazlitt's,  and  printed  in  a 
limited  impression  in  1868.  In  1889  he 
edited  a  selection  from  Haxlitt's  works,  pre- 
faced by  an  excellent  memoir.  Upon  £mer^ 
son's  d^th  in  1883  he  published  a  biography 
of  him,  necesBarily  incomplete,  but  possess- 
ing especial  value  &om  his  own  recollec- 
tions ;  it  was  enlaKed  and  reissued  within 
the  year  as  'Ralph  Waldo  EmenMi:  hia 
Life,  Geniu^  and  Writinga.'  In  the  lame 
year  he  publuhed  at  Manchester  *BecoIle&- 
tiou  of  Geoi^  Sawaon  and  his  Lectures  in 
Manchester  in  1846-7/  PerhapLhoweTer, 
hia  beat-known  publication  ia  'The  Boofc- 
Lover'a  Enchiridum,'  a  collection  of  passages 
in  praise  of  books  selected  from  a  wide  range 
of  authors.  It  waa  published  in  1882  under 
the  pseudonym  of  'Philobiblos/  utd  went 
through  fl.Te  editions.  He  himself  possessed  a 
fine  library,  especially  rich  in  tt^  works  of 
early  En^ish  authors,  in  which  he  waa  well 
versed.  He  especially  admired  Daniel  and 
Burton,  and  poasesaed  all  the  seventeenth- 
century  editions  of  thelatter's  'Anatomy  of 
Melancholy.'  Unfortunately,  this  teeasuied 
collection  had  to  be  sold  owing  to  the  i»- 
vene  of  fintune  which  overtook  lum  in  hit 
latter  days  from  the  general  transfer  of 
liberal  support  from  the  '  Examiner '  to  the 
'Guardian,^  upon  the  latter  journal's  recon- 
ciliation widi  the  more  advanced  section  of 
the  par^  on  occasion  of  Oladatoiw's  home- 
rule  proposals  in  1886.  The 'Examiner,' iu>w 
an  unpiofitaUe  property,  passed  into  other 
hands,  and  soon  ceased  to  exist,  Ireland  bore 
his  misfortunes  with  great  dignity  and  forti- 
tude, and,  although  on  oct<^;enarian,  re- 
mained active  to  the  last  as  a  writer  in  the 
press.  He  died  on  7  Dec  1894  at  Mauldeth 
Rood,  Withington, 

Ireland  was  an  excellent  man,  generous, 
hoapitaUe,  full  of  intellectual  interests,  and 
persevering  in  his  aid  (rf  pnblie  causes  and 
private  friends.   A  medallion  portfoit  is  en- 

Saved  in  'Threads  from  the  Idie  (tf  John 
ills/ 1699.  A  collection  (tf  Ireland's  books, 
rich  in  editions  of  Lamb,  Hazlitt,  Leigh 
Hunt,  and  Carlyle,  was  presented  in  1895  to 
the  Manchester  Free  Reference  Library  by 
niODias  Read  Wilkinson,  and  a  special  catop 
logue  was  issued  in  1898. 

Ireland  waa  twice  married — first,  in 
I83»f  to  F.liza  Mary,  daughter  of  Fred*- 


riek  Blylii  of  Birmingham,  viho  died  in 
184S. 

Mas.  Anrn  Ibbuitd  {d,  1898),  Kteland'e 
second  wife,  whom  he  married  in  1866, 
was  the  sister  of  Henry  Alleyne  Nichol- 
son [q.v.  Snppl.],  regius  profeesor  of  natural 
history  at  Aberdeen,  and  waa  herself  known 
as  the  Inographer  of  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle 
(1891),  and  Uie  editor  of  her  eorreapon- 
dance  with  Mias  Jewabury  (1892) ;  her  re- 
collections of  James  Anthony  Froude  [q.  v. 
Suppl.]  were  publuhed  posthnmoosly  in  the 
'ContempoKazTBeriew/  She  died  on  4  Oct. 
1896. 

[llibacheBtar  Guardian,  8  Deo.  1894 ;  Tbreada 
from  the  life  of  John  Milla:  personal  know- 
ledge.] B.  a. 

ISMAT,  THOMAS  HENRY  (1837- 
1809),  shipowner,  eldest  son  of  Joseph 
Ismay,  shipbuilder,  of  Bfanpoint,  Oumber- 
land,  was  bom  there  <m  7  Jan.  1837.  At 
the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  & 
firm  of  shipbrokers  (Imrie  &  Tomlinson)  in 
Liverpool,  and  on  the  expiration  of  hia  tuna 
made  a  voyage  to  South  America,  visiting 
the  several  ports  on  the  west  coast.  Re- 
turning to  Liverpool  he  started  in  business 
on  his  own  account,  and  en^;ed  especially 
in  the  Australian  trade.  In  1867  he  ac- 
quired the  White  Star  line  of  Australian 
clippers,  and  in  the  following  year,  in 
partiiership  with  an  old  friend  and  fellow- 
apprentice,  William  Imrie,  he  Ibnned  the 
OoMnic  Steamship  Oompany.  In  1870  th^ 
added  tiie  American  trade  to  tili^  other 
ventures,  and  in  1871  b^on  running  their 
steamers  r^ularly  between  liverpool  and 
New  York,  In  co-operation  with  Harland 
and  Wolff  of  Belfast,  the  White  Star  liners 
earned  a  gooi  reputation  for  safety,  comfort, 
and  spoed;  it  is  stated  that  between  1870 
and  1899  they  paid  to  Harland  and  Wolff 
no  less  a  sum  than  7,000,000^  In  1878  the 
White  Star  line  placed  their  steamers  at 
the  diapceal  of  the  gpvemment  as  transports 
or  cruisers — an  oner  which  led  to  the 
modem  system  of  subsidising  certain  private 
companies.  At  the  naval  review  at  Spit- 
head  in  1897,  the  Teutonic,  one  of  the 
largest  steamers  then  afloat,  was  sent  by 
Ismay  to  take  part  in  the  national  display. 
In  1892  Ismay  retired  from  the  firm  of 
Innay,  Imrie,  &  Co.,  but  retained  the  ehair- 
manahip  of  the  White  Star  Company, 
whose  fleet  then  consisted  of  eighteen 
steamers,  of  an  aggregate  of  99,000  tons, 
which  by  1899  waa  increased  to  164,000. 
Ism^  was  also  chairman  of  the  Liverpool 
and  London  Steamship  Protection  Associa- 
tion, a  director  of  the  London  and  North- 
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Western  Bailwa;  Company,  and  of  ounj 
other  indaatrial  enterprises.  In  1884  he 
served  on  Lord  BaTensworth'a  admiralty 
OMunittee  on  contract  sstmm  dodr^aid 
mtanBofbnildinffshipB;m  1888  (mLcnd 
Hartuurton's  royal  commiMtaL  on  umy  and 
navy  administratioD,  and  on  seroml  other 
important  committees.  He  was  a  liberal 
Bupjurter  of  the  Liveroool  Seamen's  Orphan 
Institution ;  and  in  1887  he  contributed 
20,0001.  towards  a  pension  fdnd  for  wom-oot 
LiTerpool  sailors.  He  was  for  some  years  a 
J.P.  and  D.L.  of  Cheshire,  and  high  sheriff 
in  1893.   He  died  at  Dawpod,  near  Bill- 


head, on  S8  Not.  1699,  and  was  bnried  on 
the  37th  in  the  churchyard  of  Thurstanton, 
after  a  semi-pnblic  memorial  service  in  St. 
Nicholas's,  LiverpooL  Notwithstanding  his 
liberal  charities,  his  estate,  as  proved,  was 
considerably  over  1,000,000A  Ismay  married 
in  1859  i^agKtet,  daughter  of  Lnhe  Bruce, 
and  left  issue  tbxee  sons  and  toax  daughters. 
His  portrait  by  Millais  in  1686  was  pn- 
sented  to  him  by  the  shareholdexs  of  the 
White  Star  Company. 

[Times,  34  Not.  1899;  Who's  Who,  1899; 
WhitaWsAhnanaek,  1901,  p.  382.1 

J.E.L. 


JACKSON,  BASIL  (1795-1889),  lieu- 
tenant-colonel, bom  at  Glasgow  on  27  June 
1796,  was  the  son  of  Uajor  Basil  Jackstm  of 
the  royal  wagw  train,  who  died  on  10  Sept. 
184s  at  the  am  ai  mne^-two.  Sa  entered 
the  Soyal  Militazy  CoUefije  in  1808,  obtained 
a  conunientm  in  the  wjaX  staff  corps  on 
11  Ju^  1811,  and  was  promoted  lieutenant 
on  6  May  1813.  He  was  «nployed  in  the 
Netherlands  in  1814-16,  was  present  at 
Waterloo  as  deputy  assistant  quartennaster- 

Sneral,  and  was  afterwards  sent  to  St. 
elena,  where  he  remained  till  1819.  He 
served  in  Canada  and  was  employed  in  the 
construction  of  the  Sideau  canal.  He  was 
I^omoted  captain  on  17  Sept.  1826,  and  was 
g^ven  a  half-pay  muority  on  7  Feb.  1834. 

In  February  1836  he  was  made  assistant 
professor  of  fortification  at  the  East  India 
Company's  college  at  Addiscombe.  He  was 
toannbrred  in  Dwember  1886  to  the  assistant 
incrfisestHahip  of  military  surveying,  and  held 
that  post  till  80  Deo.  1867,  wbea.  he  retired 
on  a  pearitm.  He  had  become  Ikntenant- 
colonel  on  9  Nor.  1846,  uid  had  sold  out  in 
1847.  He  afterwards  Ured  at  Glewston 
Court,  near  Ross,  Herefordshire,  till  Sep- 
tembOT  1874,  and  at  Hillsborough,  co.  Down, 
till  his  death  on  23  Oct.  1889.  He  married, 
on  28  March  1828,  the  daughter  of  Colonel 
Geo^  Muttlebury,  0.6. 

He  published ;  1.  '  A  Course  of  Militu^ 
SuTTeying'  (1838),  which  passed  through 
several  editions,  ^d  was  the  text-book  at 
Addiscombe.  2.  (in  coi^unction  with  Cap- 
tun  C.  R.  Scott,  aUo  of  the  royal  staff  corps) 
*  The  Military  Life  of  the  D  Ae  of  Welling- 
ton' (2  vols, 1640),  furnished  with  nuunally 
good  plans. 

PThnes,  34  Oct.  1889;  Dalton's  Watsrloo 
Boll  OaU,  1890 ;  Vibact's  Addisoombe.] 

E.  H.  L 


JACKSON,  CATHERINE  HANNAH 
CHARLOTTE,  Ljlst  (d.  1891),  authoress, 
was  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Elliott  of  Wak»* 
field.  She  became  the  second  wife  of  Sir 
George  Jaolwm  [q.  tJ  in  1866,  the  marriage 
taking  place  at  St.  Helena.  After  her  hue- 
band's  death  in  1801  she  tamed  her  attention 
to  literature,  and  began  by  editing  the  diuiea 
and  letters  of  her  husband's  eariy  life.  In 
1872  appeared  in  two  volumes  *  llue  Diaries 
and  Letters  of  Sir  George  Jackson,  from  the 
Peace  of  Amiens  to  the  Battle  of  Talavenu' 
and  in  187S,  also  in  two  volumes,  *  The  Bath 
Archives:  a  further  Selection  from  theDiaries 
and  Letters  of  Sir  George  Jackson,  1809-16.' 
On  19  June  1874  she  was  granted  a  pen- 
sion of  1002.  a  year  from  the  civil  list,  in 
recognition  of  her  husband's  services.  She 
now  took  to  reading  widely  in  French 
memoirs,  and  compiled  from  them  several 
books  on  French  society,  Ona  of  the  best 
of  them, '  Old  Paris :  its  Couft  and  Literu^ 
Salons/  appesied  in  two  volumes  in  1878. 
Lady  Jacuon's  works  have  an  interest  fior 
the  general  reader,  but  their  inaccuracies  and 
lack  of  perspective  render  them  useless  to 
the  historical  student.  Her  English  style 
cannot  be  commended.  She  dim  at  Bath 
on  9  Dec  1891. 

Other  works  are:  1.  'Fair  Lusitania,' 
1874.  2.  'The  Old  R6gune:  Court,  Salons, 
and  Theatres.' 2  vols.  1880.  S.' The  French 
Court  and  Society :  Reisn  of  Louis  XVI 
and  First  Empire,'  2  rob.  1881.  4.  'The 
Court  of  the  Tuileries  from  the  Resto- 
ration to  the  Flif^t  of  Louis  Philippe/ 
2  vols.  1888.  6.  'The  Court  of  France  in 
the  ^zteenth  Century,  1614-6^'  S  toU 
1886.  6.  'The  Last  of  the  Valois  and 
Accnrion  of  Hany  of  Nkvane,  1660-89/ 
3T018.1888.  7.'1%eFir8tof theBourbons,' 
S  ToU.  1600. 
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[BoaM'i  Modern  Bogludi  Biogr-  it  39 ;  Times, 
11  Dea  1891 ;  ColIea'BLitQnt«re  and  the  Pension 
List;  Allibone's  Diet.  SnppL  u.  891.]   E.  L. 

JAOO,  JAMES  (1815-1898),  physician, 
Moond  fion  of  Jolui  Jago,  was  born  on 
18  Dec  1816  at  the  barton  of  KigUIiack, 
Budock,  near  Falmouth,  once  a  eeat  of  the 
bishops  of  Exeter.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Falmouth  classical  and  mathematical  school 
until  about  1833.  After  a  short  period  of 
private  tuition  he  entered  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  in  Easter  term  1686,  and  gra- 
duated in  the  mathematical  tripos  of 
1839  as  thirtj-mcottd  wnnfflfli.  He  th»i 
detenDinsd  to  aAagit  the  meucal  joofiBBBion, 
ud  studied  at  Tarious  lusmtals  in  London, 
FtariSf  and  DuUin.  On  16  Feb.  1848  he  was 
incorporated  at  the  uniTersitjr  of  Oxford 
from  Wadham  CoUeoQ  (Qabdinbb,  Sep. 
Wadhimf  ii,  414).  He  graduated  M.B.  on 
22  June  l843,  and  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
medicine  was  conferred  upon  him  hy  this 
uuiversity  on  10  June  1859.  He  then  began 
to  practise  in  Truro,  and  in  1856  he  was  ap- 
pomted  phyaldan  to  the  Hoyal  Cornwall 
Infinnaiy,  and  he  was  also  connected  piofes- 
aionallT  with  the  Truio  dispensary.  He  was 
elected  a  fellow  of  the  Boyal  Society  on 
3  June  1870,  and  he  served  (1873-€)  as 
president  of  the  Hoyal  Institution  of  Corn- 
wall at  Truro,  a  sodety  of  which  ha  had  been 
the  honorary  secretary  for  ma^  years. 

He  died  on  18  Jan.  1893.  He  married,  in 
186^Haria  JooMtdaughteTcrfBichard  Fdarce 
of  PenianoB,  by  wbomlie  had  two  daughters. 

Dr.  Jago  was  a  voluminous  writer  on 
various  medical  subjects,  tiie  most  important 
of  which  were  investigations  upon  certain 
physiolo^cal  and  pathological  conditions  of 
the  eye,  whiuh  his  math^atical  and  medi- 
cal knowledge  especially  fitted  him  to  dis- 
cuss. He  was  also  interested  in  the  histoi^ 
and  progress  of  Cornish  science  and  antiqui- 
ties. His  works  are :  1.  *  Ocular  Spectres 
and  Structures  as  Mutual  Exponents,'  Lon- 
don, 1868, 8yo.  This  work  deals  with  various 
optical  defects  of  the  human  eye.  2.  '  Ent- 
optics,  with  its  Uses  in  Physiology  and 
Hedldn^  London,  1864, 8vo.  He  abo  con- 
tributed various  papera  to  the  '  London 
Medical  Gazet^'  'F^oceedinss  of  the  Royal 
Society the  '  British  and  I^orelgn  Medical 
and  dnimnrical  Renew,'  and  the  '  Journal 
of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Cornwall.' 

[FnioBsdings  of  tlw  Boyal  Society,  1893,  vol. 
Ur. !  Porter's  ^nnmi  Oxon.  1710-1886.1 

JAMES,  DAVID  (18S&-1888),  aotor, 
whose  real  name  was  Bsliboo,  bom  in  Lon- 
don in  1839,  made  his  first  appearance  in  a 


subordinate  part  at  the  PrimMSs's  theatre 
under  Charles  Keau.  He  is  first  recoiDusable 


at  the  Royalty,  where  on  28  SepU  1863  he 
was  the  first  MercniT  in  Hr.  Bumand'a  buv- 
leaqneof 'Ixion.'  TMfoUowin|[yaarhswu 
at  the  Stnitd,  wiiere  he  ^yed  m  bodesque, 
and  on  38  Oct.  was  tiie  first  Archibald  Goode, 
a  yonng  lover  in  Craven's  '  Milky  'White.' 
lorn  Foxer  in  ChraWs '  One  Tree  Hill '  fol- 
lowed. In  Idx.  Bomand's  *  Windsor  Castle ' 
he  waa  Will  Somers.  Other  {arts  of  little 
importanee  succeeded,  and  on  15  June  1867 
he  was  the  first  Joseph  in  '  Our  Domestics,' 
('Not  Domestiquea').  His  reputation  roae 
with  his  performance  on  6  Feb.  1870  of 
Z^ei  Homespun  in  a  revival  of  the  'Heir 
at  Law.'  Two  months  later,  in  partnership 
with  Henry  Jamos  Montague  fq-  ^0 
Thomas  Thome,  he  undertook  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Vaudeville,  but  waa  unahle  to 
appear  in  the  opming  performances.  On 
4  June  1870,  at  the  Vaudeville,  he  plijed 
Mr,  Jenkins  in  Albny'a  'Two  RoBea,'waB 
the  (mginal  John  TweecUa  in  <  Twm&*a 
Rights  >^  on  27  Hav  1871,  and  Bob  Pnwt  in 
'  Apple  Bloewnna '  m  9  Sept.  He  played 
Sir  Benjamin  Baiddnte  in '  School  for  Scan- 
dal'and  Goldfineh  in  the 'Road  to  Ruin' 
with  brilliant  euooess,  Sheridan's  maatw- 
pieoe  being  g^ven  over  fonr  hundred  timea. 
He  vras  the  original  Sir  BaU  Braee  in 
Albery's  'Pride'  on  22  April  1874,  and 
'  tlie  retired  butterman,'  Per^n  Middlewick, 
in  'Our  Boys'  on  16  Jan.  1676.  This  was 
his  greatest  success,  and  the  ^lece  waa 
playMfor  over  a  thousand  times;  it  was  not 
removed  from  the  playbills  until  18  April 
1879,  and  was  clsimed  as  '  the  largest  run 
on  record.'  On  19  April  1879  he  was  the 
first  Hantagenet  Potter  in  'Oar  QirV  w 
29  Jan.  18W  tlw  fint  John  Peddington  in 
Mr.  Bumand'a  '  Ourselves,'  and  on  8  Uaieh 
SmallribinOiazlBsWilb'B'Oobwefas.'  Jamea 
was  the  first  Edward  Irwin  in  Albery's 
'  Jaeka  and  Jills '  on  29  May,  Macclesfield 
in  E.  a.  Lankester's '  The  O  uVnor '  on  23  Jane, 
and  Professor  Mistletoe  in  Bvxon's '  Punch 
on  26  May  1881.  After  the  partnership 
between  JEupes  and  Thome  had  come  to  an 
end,  James  played  at  the  Haymarket  Levi- 
bond  in  the  '  Overland  Route '  and  Eccles 
in  'Caste.'  In  1886  he  undertook  the 
management  of  the  Opera  Comique,  playing 
Blueskin  in  'Little  Jack  Shep]>vd,'  and 
Aristides  Caas^fratn  in  the'EzcuEsion  Train.' 
In  1886  he  was  at  the  Criterion  playing 
John  Dory  in  '  Wild  OatmJ  Simon  ugot  in 
'  David  Garriok.'  Matthew  Pineher  in '  Oyta'h 
SoooBis,'  and  hia  tdd  part  in  'Oar  Boya.' 
At  the  Criterion  he  waa  also  the  first  TowmAv- 
Snail  in  the  '  Circassian '  on  19  Nov.  1887, 
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and  Rev.  Br.  Jeremie  Jackson  in  'Miss 
Deoims'  on  23  July  1891.  He  took  part  in 
1893  in  Tevivals  at  the  Vaudeville  of  '  Our 
Bon'snd'TlieGhiT^aor.'  He  was  also  seen 
as  Itoes  in '  School  fbr  Scandal '  and  Samtwl 
Coddle  in 'Hairied  life.'  He  diedoiSOct. 
189S. 

James  was  an  admirable  comedian  in 
parts  in  which  ripeness  and  humour  were 
retiuisite.  In  Jolm  Dory,  Pei^yn  Middle- 
wick,  Maoclesfield,  and  oUier  characters  in 
wfaica  cheeiiness  and  miction  were  requisite, 
he  had  no  equal,  and  scarcely  a  rival  or  a 
sneceesor.  His  Tweedie  in  'Tweedie's 
Bi^ts '  was  a  marvellous  piece  of  acting. 

[Penonal  leoollsotiona ;  Pasooe's  Dramatic 
Liot;  The  Theatre,  variooa  yean;  Scott  and 
^nrard's  Blanebard ;  The  Dzamatie  Peerage ; 
Bxa  Aiwi«ti>i.v,  mirioQB  yesrs;  Smid^y  Times, 
nrions  years.]  J,  E. 

JENNER,  Sis  WILLIAM,  firet  bartmet 
(1816-1898),  physician,  bom  on  80  Jan.  181K 
■tOiatham,  wasthefbiirthson  of  John  Jen- 
ner, afterwards  (tf  St.  Maq;aref s,  Rochester, 
and  of  Elisabeth,  his  wife,  the  only  daughter 
ui  QwagB  I^MiT;  He  receired  his  mMical 
education  at  UniTersity  College,  London, 
and  was  apprenticed  to  a  surgeon  living  in 
Upper  Ba£er  Street,  Regents  Park.  Ha 
was  admitted  a  licentiate  of  the  Society  of 
Apothecaries  on  6  July  1837,  and  a  member 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Enghmd 
on  20  Aug.  1837.  He  then  commenced  gene- 
ral paetice  at  12  Albany  Street,  R^ent's 
ParK,  and  graduated  MJ),  at  the  university 
of  London  in  1844. 

At  the  bennning  of  1847  Jenner  began  a 
detailed  study  of  the  cases  of  oontmned 
fovar  admitted  to  the  London  Fever  Hos- 
pital, where  he  made  notes  of  a  thoasspd 
eases  of  acute  disease.  The  nsult  of  ^ 
investigation  of  these  eases  was,  in  Us  own 
words,  'to  prove  inoonteetaUy,  so  iiur  as 
ittdnotion  can  prove  the  point,  that  the 
spedfio  causes  01  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers 
are  aheolately  difi^nt  from  each  other,  and 
to  render  in  the  hi^iest  d^rea  probable 
that  the  spedfic  cause  of  relying  fever  is 
different  neon  that  of  titha  the  two 
former.' 

In  1849  he  was  appointed  profeesor  of 
pathological  anatomy  at  Universitr  College, 
London,  and  later  in  the  same  yesr  he  became 
an  assistant  physician  to  University  CoUwe 
Hospital,  succeeding  to  the  office  of  tml 
physuusn  in  1854.  This  post  he  resigned 
in  1876,  and  he  was  elected  a  consnlting 
physician  in  1879.  In  1866  be  was  nomi- 
nated phynoiaa  in  ehaige  of  the  skin  de- 
partment at  UniveisiW  Ooll^  Hospital, 
At  Unincri^  OoUsge  £e  acted  as  snbafatute 


for  Dr.  Edmund  Alexander  Parkes  [q.  v.],  the 
Holme  professor  of  clinical  medicine,  during 
lus  absence  at  the  Crimean  war,  1866-6;  and 
when  Fexkat  was  appointed  professor  of 
hTOiene  in  the  armr  medical  school,  esta- 
blished  at  Fort  Pitt,  Oiatham,  in  I860, 
Jenner  was  confirmed  in  the  chair  of  Holme 
professor  at  University  College.  From  1868 
to  1872  he  was  profeesor  of  the  principles 
and  practice  of  medicine  at  University  Ud.- 
Iwe.  From  1863  to  1861  he  held  the  office 
of  physiciaa  to  the  London  Fever  Hospital, 
and  from  1862  to  1862  he  was  physician  to 
the  HoB^tal  for  Sick  Childrni  in  Great 
Ormoad  Street. 

Jenner  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Fhyucians  in  1848,  and  a  fellow 
in  1862.  He  delivered  the  Qulstonian 
lectures  in  1863,  on '  Acute  Spedflc  Diseases ; ' 
he  was  a  counciUor  in  1866-6-7,  oemsor  in 
1870-1  and  in  1880,  Harveian  orator  (for 
Dr.Parke8)in  1876,  and  president  from  Ms^ 
1881  to  March  1888.  He  was  elected  a  fellow 
of  the  Rmi  Society  in  1664,  and  was  crated 
hott.  D.aL.  Ozfoxd  on  22  June  1870^  hen. 
LL.D.  Oantab.  1680;  and  hon.  LL  J).  Edln. 
1684.  He  was  president  of  the  Epidemic- 
logical  Society  1866-8,  of  the  Pathological 
Society  at  London  187S-6,  and  of  tbe 
Clinical  Bodetjr  in  1876. 

He  was  appointed  phyucian  extraordinary 
to  Queen  Victoria  in  1861  upon  the  death  « 
Dr.  William  Baly  (1814.-1861)  [q.  v.]  In 
1662  Jenner  became  physician  in  oidinary  to 
the  c|neenj  and  in  1863  he  was  appointed 
physiciap  m  ordinary  to  the  prince  01  Wales. 
He  attended  the  prince  consort  during  ike  at- 
tack of  typhoid  vniif^  caused  his  death  in  De- 
cember 1861,  and  the  prince  of  Wales  during 
an  attack  of  the  same  fisver  ten  years  later. 
He  was  created  a  hanmet  on  26  Feb.  1868,  a 
K.aB.  in  1872,  and  s  Ot.C.1i.  (dnl)  cm 
34  May  1869.  He  was  also  a  commandet 
of  the  order  of  Leopold  of  Belgium. 

Jenner  retired  from  practice  in  1890  owing 
to  ill-health,  and  died  at  Greenwood,  neat 
Bishop's  Waltham,  Hants,  on  11  Dec.  1898. 
He  is  buried  at  Durley,  a  village  near  his 
residence.  A  three-quarter^length  oil  por- 
trait of  Sir  William  Jenner  in  his  robes  as  pre- 
sident of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 
painted  bv  Frank  Holl,  B.A.,  is  in  the  pos- 
session of  Lady  Jenner.  A  copy  by  Val 
Prinsep,  R.A..  hangs  in  the  common  room  ot 
the  Royal  Colt^  of  FhyetciaaB  in  Fall  Mall, 
London.  He  married  in  1868  Adela  Lucy 
Leman,  second  daughter  of  Stephen  Ade^, 
esq. ,  bywhom  he  hadflve  sons  km  a  dan^iter. 

Sir  William  Jennni^s  clum  to  rec<^itiim 
lies  in  the  feet  that  by  a  rigid  examination, 
clinical  as  mil  as  post  mortem,  of  thirty-six 
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padenta  he  wu  able  to  substantiate  the 
smjncioti  of  the  ffreat  French  physidan  Louib 
that  under  the  name  of  contumed  fever  the 
EWlish  phnioiana  had  long  confounded  two 
entirety  diffraent  diaoaWM,  to  one  of  irhieh 
Louia  nve  the  name  of  inhna,  to  the  other 
typhow.  The  credit  of  drawing  this  di*- 
tmotion  belonn,  among  others,  to  Dr.  Ger- 
luad  and  Dr.  Bhatmak  in  America,  to  Dr. 
Valldx  in  France,  and  to  Dr.  Alexander 
Patrick  Stewart  [q.T.]  in  Great  Britain,  but 
thflii  work  was  contested,  while,  wnce  the 
publication  of  Jenner's  papers,  the  identity 
of  ^e  twoconditions  has  never  been  seriously 
maintained. 

Jenner's  robust  common  sense,  his  sound 
knowledge  of  his  profession,  his  kindliness 
to  patients,  and  his  somewhat  autocratic 
manner,  made  him  acceptable  to  all  classes, 
and  enabled  him  to  acquire  so  lucrative  a 
practice  that  he  left  bemnd  him  a  fortune 
ofS75,00(M:  The  fuling  health  of  Sir  James 
GlaA  threw  upon  him  uie  eluef  immediate 
can  of  the  qnem's  health  soon  after  his 
apprantmant  as  physician  in  ordinary,  and 
fbrmwe  than  thirty  ears  he  proved  hinuelf 
not  only  a  most  able  phyucian,  but  a  tne 
and  devoted  friend  of  Queen  Yictoiia,  who 
deeply  monmed  his  loss. 

Jenner*!  papers  on  typhoid  and  typhus 
fbvera  were  published  m  the  '  Monthly 
Journal  of  Medical  Sdence '  (Edinburgh  and 
London)  for  1849,  and  in  the  '  Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chiruigical  Society,' 
1860,  voL  zxxiii.  The  latter  paper  was  re- 
ceived on  20  Nov.,  and  read  on  J.1  Dec.  1840, 
the  author  being  introduced  by  Dr.  William 
Shaipey  [q.  v.] 

Jenner  also  published:  1.  'On  the  Iden- 
tity and  Non-identity  of  Ty^hirid  Farer/ 
Ltmdoa,  1860,  8vo ;  trandUed  into  Ftenoh, 
Bnuaels,  in  two  parts,  1863-S.  8. 'Diph- 
theria, its  Svmptfnns  and  Treatment,'  Lon- 
don, 1861, 12mo.  8.  'Lectures  and  Essays 
on  Fevers  and  Diphtheria,  1849-79,'  London, 
1888,  8to.  4.  'Clinical  Lectures  and  Essays 
on  Biekets,  Tuberculosis,  Abdominal  Tu- 
mours, and  other  Subjects,'  London,  1806, 
8vo. 

[Britiflb  Medical  Journal,  1898,  ii.  1851; 
Truuaetiona  of  tbe  Boyal  Medical  and  Chimr- 
gieal  Society,  1899,  vol.  Ixxxii.;  Boyal  Society's 
Xearbook,  1900,  p.  188 ;  private  information.] 

D-A-P. 

JBNIJINGS,  LOUIS  JOHN  (1836-1893), 
journalist  and  poUtkuan,  son  of  John  Jen- 
nings, a  member  of  an  old  Norfolk  £amily, 
waa  bom  on  12  May  1886.  Before  he  was 
twenty>flvtt  ha  becuM  oonaeoted  irith  the 
*  Times,'  fi»  wlUoh  jomnal  ha  waa  smt  to 
KidiftM  special  ooReqKHident  in  1868.  For 


some  time  he  was  editor  of  the '  Times  of 
India.'  After  the  dvil  war  he  was  the  repre- 
sentative of  the '  Times '  in  America,  as  suo< 
OBBBOT  to  Dr.  Charles  Maekay[q.Tj  In  1867 
he  published  *  £igti|y  Tears  of  Bspnblicaa 
Government  in  tu  United  States,'  Londmit 
1868,  CT.  8vo,  and  in  the  same  year  he  married 
Maddine,  daughter  of  David  Henriqaea  of 
New  York.  He  settled  in  New  York  and 
became  the  editor  of  the  '  New  Yorl^  Times.* 
The  munidpal  government  of  the  <uty  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  th«  Tammany  Bing 
and  'Boss'  Tweed.  Jennings,  nndeterrea 
by  threats  of  personal  violence,  and  even  of 
murder,  during  many  months  erposed  the 
malpractices  in  his  newspaper,  and  finally 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seemg  the  corrupt 
organisation  broken  up  through  his  publiC' 
spirited  and  courageous  efforts,  and  the  ring- 
leaders, who  had  defrauded  their  fellow- 
dtizens  of  millions  of  dollars,  punished. 
This  remarkable  achievement  was  commemo- 
rated by  a  testimonial  to  JamingB,n0nedlrf 
representative!  of  the  best  nlaiioa  in  Kew 
York. 

Jonnin^  returned  to  Londtm  in  1876  to 
devote  himself  to  literature,  founded  and 
edited '  The  Week,*  a  newspaper  which  did 
not  meet  with  much  success,  and  became  a 
contributor  to  the  '  Quarteriy  Beview,'  fat 
the  publisher  of  which,  John  Murray,  he 
acted  as  reader.  In  1877  he  had  charge  of 
the  city  article  in  the  '  World.'  He  was  an 
active  pedestrian,  and  published '  VUid  Paths 
and  Green  Lanes:  being  Country  Walks, 
chiefly  in  Surrey  and  Sussex'  (1877  &c.  670 
editions),  followed  by '  Rambles  among  the 
Hills  in  tiie  Peak  of  Derbyshire  and  the  South 
Downs'  (1880),  with  some  chaxmingwood- 
cuts  alter  sntdieB  by  Mr.  A.  H.  h*.1U«h 
Mnrr^.  Hubo  volnmee  have  noUiing<tf  the 
fi»mal  ehaxaoter  of  gnidfrteoksi  but  acexaey 
descriptions  of  seduaed  eountiy  paths  inters 
spersed  with  stories  of  quaint  rural  vray- 
forers.  In  1862-3  he  wrote  a  novel,  'The 
Millionure,'  said  to  depict  Jay  Gtould,  the 
American,  which  appeued  in  '  Blackwood'a 
Magasine,'  and  was  afterwards  published 
anonymously  (1888,  S  vols.) 

His  most  important  litemy  undertakii^ 
was  to  edit,  with  much  skill  and  judgmuit, 
*  The  Groker  Papers :  the  Correspondence  and 
Diaries  of  the  late  Rt.  Hon.  John  Wilson 
Oroker,  Seraetary  to  the  Admiralty  from 
1809  to  1830'  (London,  1884,  3  vols.  8vo ; 
2nd  edit,  revised,  1886).  In  November  1886 
he  was  elected  M.P.  for  Stodtport  in  the 
conservative  interest,  and  became  absorbed 
in  pcditics.  He  was  re-elected  in  1886 
and  1693,  He  was  »  follomr  of  Lord 
Bandolph  Churchill  [q.  t.  SnppL],  hat 
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dissociated  himself  when  hoid  Randolph 
attacked  the  appointment  of  the  Pamell 
eommiasion  in  ImO.  Hia  last  litemy  work 
was  to  edit  Lord  Randolph  GhnrehiU's 
'  &»eecheB,  witii  Notes  and  Intzoduetion ' 
(18B9|  3  vols.  8to).  He  acted  as  Londm 
eorrei^wiident  of  the  '  New  York  Hsrald/ 
and  vnblished  '  Mr.  Oladstone :  a  Study ' 
(1887,  cr.  8to,  several  editions),  a  seTore 
party  attack  critidsed  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Leech 
m  'Mr.  Ghidstone  and  his  RsTUer,'  1888. 
After  two  years'  illness  he  died  on  9  Feb. 
189S,  at  Elm  Park  Oardeiis,L(mdoa,  aged  66, 
leaving  a  widow  and  children. 

[Atheueam,  18  Feb.  1898,  p.  221;  Men  and 
Women  of  the  Time,  1891 ;  Times,  10  Feb. 
p.  b,  and  11  Feb.  1893,  p.  1 ;  W.  3.  Chnr- 
chiU's  Life  of  Lord  Baodolph  ChnrchilL] 

H.  R.T. 

JTENiraNGS,  Sib  PATRICK  ALFRED 
(1881-1897),  premier  of  New  Smith  Wales, 
was  son  of  frands  Jennings  of  Newry,  a 
nMrchanty  who  came  d  a  family  Umg  settled 
in  that  part  of  beland,  and  his  wife,  Ms^ 
O'Neil.  He  was  bom  at  Newry  on  17  Mar^ 
1831,  and  educated  in  that  town  till  he  went 
to  the  high  school  at  Exeter.  Intended  for 
the  bar,  ne  preferred  engineering,  but  ulti- 
mately be^tn  life  in  a  merchant^  office ;  he 
emigrated  to  the  goldfields  of  Victoria  in 
1862.  Here  he  was  fiuzly  saceessfoL  Iji 
1666  he  settled  at  St.  Arnaud  and  erected 
quartz-craBhing  mills. 

Jennings  soon  made  an  impressicm  in  the 
yonng  colony.  He  was  asked  to  stand  for 
the  Trimmera  in  the  first  Victorian  assembly 
(1866),  but  resolved  to  devote  himself  for 
the  present  to  his  own  business.  In  1867, 
however,^  he  was  made  a  nufrisbate,  and 
tium  ohainnftn  of  the  xoad  boara,  and  alters 
wards  of  the  first  municipal  ooimcil,  of  St. 
Amand. 

In  1863  Jennii^fs  acquired  a  large  pastoral 
mroperty  ontheMurrumbidgeein  New  South 
Wales,  and,  migrating  to  tut  colony,  settled 
at  Warbreccan  in  the  Riverina  district  as  a 
squatter.  Shortly  afterwards  the  agitation 
for  the  separation  of  the  Riverina  district 
and  its  erection  into  a  separate  colony 
reached  its  height.  In  1866  Jennings  was 
asked  to  go  to  England  as  a  delegate  to  re- 
present grievances  of  the  separatists, 
but  declined  because  he  expected  the  local 
government  to  tackle  the  (question  effec- 
tively. In  1866  James  Martm  [q.v.],  then 
premier  of  New  South  Wales,  personally 
visited  the  district  and  nranmated  several 
leading  residents  to  the  l^fislative  counolL 
Jenningaaooepted  hia  nonunation  and  anteied 
the  council  on  88  Hanh  1867.  He  re- 
Bgned  in  1869,  and  was  dected  to  the 


assembly  as  member  for  the  Murray  district, 
for  whidi  he  sat  till  1872,  when  he  decided 
to  contest  Mudgee  and  was  beaten,  thus 
losing  his  seat  in  pailiament.  In  1876  he 
represented  ths  ocuony  at  the  Melbourne 
axnibition,  and  in  1876  was  commiseioner 
for  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  and 
Tasmania  at  the  United  States  centennial 
exhibition  at  Philadelphia.  Here  he  re- 
ceived a  special  medal  nvm  the  States  and 
was  also  thanked  by  the  British  authorities. 
From  America  he  travelled  to  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Europe,  and  at  Rome  was 
presented  to  the  pope  (Pius  IX)  and  de- 
corated with  the  order  of  St.  Gregory  the 
Great.  In  December  1878  Jennings  was 
ofiered  by  Sir  John  Robertson  (1816-1891) 
v.]  a  seat  in  his  projected  cabinet  as 
vice-president  of  the  executive  council  and 
leader  of  the  upper  chamber,  but  the  forma- 
tion of  this  ministry  was  not  completed.  In 
1879  be  was  executive  commissioner  for 
New  South  Wales  at  the  intemaUonal  ez- 
hiUtion  held  at  Sydney,  and  in  connection 
with  this  serviea  was  made  a  G  Jf  .G.  and  a 
year  later  KXiM.Q.  In  November  1880  he 
once  more  entered  the  assembly  as  member 
for  the  Bogan.  F>om  6  Jan,  to  SI  July 
1883  Jennings  was  vice-president  of  the  exe- 
cutive council  in  Alexander  Stuart's  [q.  t.1 
minbtry.  From  10  Oct.  to  21  Dec.  1885 
he  was  colonial  treaeurer  tmder  (Sir)  Geoi^ 
Dibbs.  The  period  was  a  stormy  one  in 
colonial  politics.  Sir  John  Robertson  came 
into  power  only  to  be  defeated  ou  a  vote  of 
censure ;  Sir  Henty  Parkes  [q.v.  SuppL]  was 
.  condemning  severely  all  ^rties  without 
having  strength  to  form  a  government^ 
Jennings  was  called  upon  and  attempted  to 
form  a  coalition  ministry  with  Robertson ; 
finally,  on  26  Feb.  1866,  he  became  premier, 
holding  office  as  colonial  treasurer.  The 
queetaons  with  which  be  had  to  deal  were 
those  of  retrenchment  and  fresh  revenue, 
certain  reforms  in  the  dvil  service,  and  the 
amendment  of  the  Land  Act.  Hisfinamual 
proposals  evoked  very  determined  opposi- 
tion; Parkes  condemns  them  as  a  protec- 
tionist effort  put  forth  by  a  professed  free- 
trader. They  were  only  carried  by  extra- 
ordinary expedients  and  all-night  sittings. 
His  land  tax  bill  was  lost.  His  colonial  se- 
cretary, Bibbs,  quarrelled  with  him  and  left 
him.  At  the  end  of  the  session  his  position 
was  greatly  weakened,  and  as  he  was  not 
wedded  to  politics,  he  resigned  officeon  19  Jan. 
1887,  pftTtly  perhaps  in  order  that  he  miriit 
visit  Englaiu,  where  he  r^tresented  the 
colony  at  the  colocdal  conference  in  London 
in  June  and  Jidy  1887.  After  his  xetnm 
he  practically  eschewed  local  politics;  he 
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was,  indeed,  appointed  to  the  Im^alatire 
council  in  1890,  and  was  delegate  mr  New 
South  Wales  in  the  convention  on  federa* 
tion  hd.d  at  Sjdney  in  March  1891,  but  that 
was  practically  the  close  of  his  public  life. 
He  med  at  Brisbane  at  a  private  hospital  on 
11  July  1897,  and  was  buried  at  SydD6y. 

Jenninffs  is  described  by  a  contemporafy  aa 
'  a  oLear-headedf  cultured  Irishman '  who 
'turned  every  honest  opponent  who  came 
into  contact  with  him  into  an  admiring 
friend '  (i^diuy  Mailt  17  July  1697,  p.  116). 
He  did  much  to  promote  the  cultivation  of 
music  in  New  Boatii  Wales,  and  gave  large 
awns  fbr  the  mctionftf  the  (ogan  at  Svdiiey 
University  of  which  he  was  a  memmr  of 
senate.  He  waa  also  a  trustee  of  the  Na- 
tional Art  Gkllery.  He  was  a  fellow  of  St. 
John's  (Roman  catholic)  College  in  Sydney, 
ft  knight  grand  cross  of  Pius  IX  in  I881, 
and  was  made  LLJ).  of  Dublin  in  18S7. 

Jmnin^  married,  in  1864,  Mary  Anne, 
daughter  of  Martin  Shanahan  of  Mamoo, 
Yictoiia;  she  died  in  1887.  He  left  two 
9on8  and  a  daughter. 

[Sydney  Mail,  17  Jnj?  1897;  Heaton's  Ans- 
tnuian  DicUonaz7  of  Patea;  Mennell's  Diet, 
of  Auatialanan  !uogr. ;  farkes's  Fifty  Years  in 
the  making  of  AnstnJian  History,  vcd,  ii. ;  New 
South  Wales  BlB»-books;  New  Sooth  Wales 
Pariiamentaiy  Debates.]  0.  A  H. 

JBUTNS,  LEONARD  (1800-1893), 
writor  and  henefiutw  of  Bath.  [SeeBLOHB- 

JBRRABD,  GEORGE  BIRCH  {d.  1863), 
mathematician,  was  the  son  of  Haio>generai 
Joseph  Jerrard  {d.  23  Nov.  1858).  He 
studied  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  grar- 
doated  B.A.  in  1837.  He  u  chiefly  known 
for  hifl  work  in  connection  with  the  theory 
of  equations.  Between  1832  and  18S5  he 
puUished  his  'Mathematical  Researches' 
(Bristol,  Bvo),  in  which  he  made  important 
contributions  towards  the  solution  of  the 
general  qointic  equation.  In  1858  he  pub- 
lished anirther  treatise  on  the  subject,  en- 
titled *  An  Essay  on  the  Resolution  of  B<)ua^ 
tions'  (London,8vo).  The  theory  of  equations 
has  since  undergone  great  development, 
Arthur  Cayley  [q.  v.  Suppl.]  and  Sir  James 
Oockle  [q.  V.  Suppl, ||  being  among  those  who 
have  devoted  attention  to  it. 

Jerrard  died  on  23  Nov.  1863  at  Long 
Stratton  rectory  in  Norfolk,  the  residence  of 
his  brother,  Frederick  WilUam  Hill  Jerrard 
{d.  18  Feb.  1884). 

'  [Boon's  Modern  English  Hngr. ;  Gent.  Mag. 
18d9  i.  102,  18S4  i.  130;  Encyclopsdia Eritan- 
nice,  »th  edit.  viii.  509.]  £.  L  C. 


JEBVOIS,  Sib  WILLIAM  FBANCffi 
DBUMMOND  (1821-1897),  Ueutenaat- 
general,  colonel-commandant  rOTalengineears, 
son  ofGfeneralWillkm  Jervois,  K.H.,  colonel 
of  the  76th  foot,  and  his  wife  EUzabeth, 
daughter  of  William  Maitland,  was  bom  at 
Cowee,  Isle  of  Wight,  on  10  Sept.  1831. 
Educated  at  Dr.  Bumey's  acaden^^  at  Go»> 
port  and  Mr.  Barry's  school  at  Woolwich, 
he  entered  the  'Royal  Military  Academy  at 
Woolwich  in  February  1837,  and  obtained 
ft  commission  as  seccmd  lieutenant  in  the 
royal  enginena  on  19  Mazch  1889.  His 
furaier  commisuons  were  dated :  lieutenant 
8  Oct.  1841,  captain  18  Dec.  1847,  hnret 
majw  39  Sept.  1854,  brevet  lieutenant- 
colonel  18  Feb.  1861,  lieutenant-colonel 
1  April  1862,  brevet  colonel  1  April  1867, 
colonel  27  Jan.  1672,  major^netaJ  1  Oct. 
1877,  lieutenant-general  7  April  1882, 
colonel-commandant  of  rc^al  engineers 
28  June  1893. 

After  the  usual  course  of  professional  in- 
struction at  Chatham,  where  his  survey 
sheets  were  framed  as  a  pattern  for  the  sur- 
vey  school,  and  after  a  few  months'  duty  at 
Woolwich,  Jervois  emharked  on  26  March 
1841  for  the  Cane  of  Good  Hope^  He  was 
employed  on  the  eastern  frontier  in  the 
construction  of  defensive  poets  on  the  Fish 
river  to  ke^  the  ISjtffin  in  olietJc  Towards 
the  end  of  1848  he  was  a|ipoiuted  Iff^ade 
major  to  a  force  of  all  arms,  aeut  to  Coles- 
bei^  on  the  Oxaage  river,  under  Colonel 
Hue,  the  lientenant-govemor,  to  control  the 
Boers.  He  was  aftarwards  employed  in 
building  a  bridge  over  the  Fish  river  at  Port 
Brown,  and  in  making  the  main  road  to 
Fort  Beaufort.  In  16&  he  was  appointed 
adjutant  of  the  royal  sappers  and  miners. 
He  accompanied  (Lionel  ^l^t  the  com- 
manding royal  engineer,  to  Natal,  and,  on 
his  return  overland  via  Oolesbei^  to  Cape 
Town,  made  a  rough  survey  of  the  littla- 
known  countiy  through  whidh  he  passed. 

At  the  beginning  of  1847  he  accompanied 
General  Sir  George  Berkeley,  commanding 
the  troops,  to  K^rland,  where  he  made  a 
sketch  survey  of  British  Ka&aiia,  extend* 
ing  from  the  Keiskama  river  to  the  Kei 
river,  and  from  Fort  Hare  to  the  sea,  some 
two  thousand  square  milra,  of  which  elevcoi 
hundred  were  surveyed  during  the  war  under 
the  protection  of  ;nilitary  escorts.  This 
survey  proved  of  considerahle  value  in  sab- 
sequent  wars,  and  thirty  years  later  waa  the 
only  map  with  any  pretension  to  accuracy 
which  Lord  Chelmsford  could  find  for  his 
guidance  in  that  part  of  the  country.  On 
his  way  home  in  the  Devastation,  in  1848, 
Jervois  connected  the  sketch  sheets  of  the 
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survey,  which  was  published  bv  ArrOTSimth. 
Sir  Hany  George  wakelyn  Smith  [q.  t.], 
the  goverDor  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
ieo<nninended  JervoiB  to  Lord  Raglan,  the 
maater-general  of  the  ordnance, '  as  one  ol 
the  most  able,  energetic,  and  zealous  officerB 
I  have  ever  exacted  more  than  hia  share  of 
duty  from/  For  hia  aerrices  in  the  Kaffir 
war  Jervois  received  the  war  medal. 

From  1849  to  1803  Jervcua  commanded  a 
eompanj  oi  royal  sappers  and  miners  at 
"Woolwidi  and  Chatham,  and  in  June  1862 
took  it  to  AldemOT  for  employment  on  the 
fortifloations  for  tue  defence  of  the  new 
harbour  in  course  of  formation.  In  August 
1864  Aldemey  was  visited  by  Queen  Victoria 
and  Plcince  Albert,  and,  in  accordance  with 
custom,  JervcnB  recMved  a  brevet  majority  on 
the  ooeudtm.  In  January  1866  he  was  ap- 
pointed comman^ng  royal  engineer  of  the 
London  military  district,  and  in  the  same 
year  was  a  member  of  the  committee  on 
barrack.  On  7  April  1866  he  was  appointed 
assistant  inspeetor-generfd  of  fortincatious 
at  the  war  omce,  and  commenced  the  work 
by  which  he  is  best  known. 

In  1807,  in  addition  to  his  other  duties, 
Jervois  was  appointed  secretair  to  the  de- 
fmce  committee  presided  over  07  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge^  conunandin^in-ehu£  In  the 
folloirinff  year  a  violeiit  French  outburst 
against  £ngland  on  tl^  occasion  of  the 
Onini  attempt  on  the  life  of  Napoleon  III 
created  a  war  scare,  and  Jervois  was  spe- 
cially employed  b^  General  Jonathan  Peel 

Sq.v.l,  the  war  minister,  in  preparing  plans 
or  the  defence  of  London  in  case  of  invasion. 
In  1869  he  was  appointed  secretary  to  the 
royal  commission  on  the  defences  of  the 
United  Kin^om,  and  displayed  ^at  eneivy 
and  ability  in  guiding  the  commiauon.  The 
report,  which  was  mamly  drafted  by  him  and 
fully  accepted  by  the  members  of  the  com- 
mission,  was  presented  toparliament  in  1860, 
and  resulted  m  a  loan  of^7,000,000/.  to  buy 
land  and  carry  out  the  wwki  recommended. 

The  death  of  the  prince  consort,  who  took 
an  intelligent  interest  in  the  Ibrtifications, 
was  the  loss  to  Jervois  of  mudi  kindness 
and  su^ort.  The  desogns  of  the  defences  of 
the  dockyards  and  naval  bases  at  home  and 
abroad  were  mostly  made  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  Jervois,  who,  in  the  trausttion 
state  <3i  artillery  and  small  arms,  had  great 
difficulties  to  contend  with.  Bifling  was 
be^nninff  to  be  adopted  for  gunsj  but  the 
68-pounder  smoothbore  and  the  nfled  110- 
pounder  were  the  heaviest  guns  then  known, 
and  the  vital  changes  wmeh  were  taking 

5 lace  in  arms  fundamentally  affected  the 
esigns  of  defenrive  work.  Inm  plates  wen 
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proposed  both  for  ships  and  forts,  and  Je»> 
vois  was  a  member  of  the  special  committee 
on  the  application  of  iron  to  defence. 

On  6  Sept.  1862  he  was  appointed  director 
of  works  for  fortifications,  and  as  such  was 
nominally  in  administrative  chaise  of  all 
defences  under  the  inspector-general  of  foi^ 
tifications,  but  ia  reality  he  was  the  confi- 
dential adviser  of  successive  secretaries  of 
state  toe  war  on  all  questions  of  defence. 
In  September  1868  Jervois  was  sent  to 
North  America,  and  reported  upon  the  d(H 
fences  of  Oanaoa,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  Bermuda.  He  also  nuted  the 
principal  forts  of  the  eastern  seaboard  of  the 
United  States  during  the  war  between  north 
and  south.  On  27  Nov.  1868  he  was  made 
a  companion  of  the  order  of  the  Bath,  civil 
division.  Both  in  1864  and  1865  he  visited 
Canada  and  discussed  defence  questions  with 
the  local  authorities.  His  reports  were  laid 
before  parliament.  Canada  voted  over  a  mil- 
lion sterling  to  carry  out  the  proposals,  but 
the  money  was  utimately  expended  in 
making  a  railway  to  connect  tilie  Tarions  pn^ 
vinces. 

The  works  in  course  of  construction  at 
home  met  with  plenty  of  criticism,  to  which 
JervxBS  replied  with  his  usual  energy  and 
success,  la  1868  he  delivered  a  lecture  at 
the  Royal  United  Service  Institution  cm  the 
'Application  of  Iron  to  Fortifications  in  special 
reference  to  ibe  Plymouth  Breakwater  Fcnrt.' 
In  the  same  year  the  work  of  the  engineers 
was  attacked  in  the  House  of  Commons  and 
a  committee  appointed  to  examine  the  forti- 
fication works  Duilt  under  the  defence  loan. 
This  committee  approved  both  the  designs 
and  the  execution  of  the  works,  and  testified 
to  the  skill  shown  in  adapting  orinnal 
designs  to  altered  circomatances  and  the 
great  advance  in  the  power  of  rifled  artillery. 

In  1669  Jervois  visited  Halifax,  Bermuda, 
Gibraltar,  and  Malta,  to  i^^pect  the  works  in 
progress.  In  1871  and  1872,  at  the  request 
of  the  government  of  India,  he  vbited 
Aden,  Porim,  Bomba^r,  Calcutta,  Baugoon, 
and  Uoulmein,  reiporting  his  propoaalB  for 
defending  than.  'Whue  engaged  in  this 
work  he  accompanied  Lord  Mayo,  governor- 
general  of  bdia,  to  the  Andaman  Islands, 
and  was  close  behind  him  when  he  was 
assassinated.  On  28  May  1874  he  was 
created  a  knight  commander  of  the  order  of 
St.  Michael  and  St.  George  in  especial  re- 
co^ition  of  his  services  to  Canada.  On  the 
winding  up  of  the  defence  loans  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  accounts  showed  a  saving  of 
40,000;.  on  the  voted  sum  of  7,460,000/.,  a 
result  highly  creditable  to  Jervois. 

On  7  A^  1875  lerrcia  ma  appointed 
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goreraor  of  the  Strait«  Settlements.  On  ax- 
nnl  at  Singapore,  he  Tiaited  the  treaty 
■tates  and  fotmd  F«ak  in  a  vexy  unsettled 
condition — he  and  his  party  were  nearly 
massacred.  He  developed  the  able  policy  of 
his  predecessor,  Sir  Andrew  Clarke,  and  ap- 
pointed commissioners  to  administer  the 
government  in  the  lume  of  the  sultan.  The 
mnrder  of  Mr.  Birch  in  November,  followed 
by  the  repulse  of  a  small  British  force  at 
Paasii^ala,  led  Jervoia  to  take  energetic 
measures.  All  available  troops  in  the  Straits 
Settlements  and  at  Hongkong  were  hurried 
to  the  spot,  and,  reinfoi^ced  by  troops  £rom 
India,  a  successful  campaign  ensued  and 
the  sultan  was  apprehended.  The  home  go- 
vernment ezpressed  its  approval  of  Jervois's 
energetic  measures.  He  received  the  Indian 
war  medal  and  clasp  fbr  hia  sernoeB  in  the 
Fecak  expedition. 

While  at  Singapore  Jervois  made  a  valu- 
aUe  maoxt  vtooa  tne  defences  xeqniied  there, 
which  formed  the  bans  of  the  scheme  carried 
out  some  years  later.  In  April  1877  he  was 
appointed  adviser  to  the  various  Australsr- 
sian  colonies  as  to  the  defence  of  their  chief 
ports,  and  visited  New  South  Wales,  Vio* 
toria,  Queensland,  and  South  Australia. 
While  engaged  in  this  duty  he  was  appointed 
on  6  Jmy  to  the  government  of  South 
Australia,  retaining  the  duty  of  defence  ad- 
viser to  the  other  Australasian  colonie^  and, 
after  taking  over  his  government,  visited 
Tasmania  and  New  Zealand.  On  26  May 
1B78  he  was  promoted  to  be  a  knight  grawL 
crosa  of  the  order  of  St.  Michael  sad  St. 
Qeorge.  His  recommendations  as  to  the 
deques  of  tJie  Anitnlauan  colonies  were 
aocqited  and  erentiudly  earned  out,  and  his 
reports  were  of  great  assistance  to  the  royal 
Monmission,  of  which  Lord  Carnarvon  was 
president  in  1882,  on  the  defence  of  British 
possessions  and  commerce  abroad. 

Jervoia  proved  a  good  governor,  and  after 
five  yean  in  South  Australia  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  government  of  New  Zealand  in 
1882,  retiring  from  the  military  service  on 
7  April  of  the  same  year.  He  paid  great 
attention  to  the  defence  of  the  principal 
ports  of  New  Zealand,  and  roused  public 
-feeling  in  the  colony  by  his  lectures  and 
writings.  He  was  much  aided  in  these  en- 
deavours by  the  war  scare  in  1685,  and  hod 
Ihe  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  scheme  of  de- 
fanee  completed  before  the  termination  of 
his  term  ox  office.  His  prompt  action  when 
the  lung  of  Samoa  made  overtures  to  the 
colony  to  place  his  dominions  under  British 
protection,  and  the  New  Zealand  ministers 
proposed  to  send  an  armed  vessel  to  Samoa, 
saved  a  serious  eompUcation. 


Jervois  difiered  from  the  general  munion 
in  Australasia  on  the  question  (tf  Cidnen 
immigration,  believing  that,  as  half  the 
Austnlian  continent  lies  within  the  trojucs, 
it  can  only  be  fully  developed  by  coloured 
laboar,  of  which  the  Chinese  is  the  most 
valuable.  In  1888  Jwvois  attended  the 
celebration  at  Sydney  of  the  centenary  of 
New  South  Wales,  and  delivered  a  remark- 
ably able  speech.  He  left  Wellington,  New 
Zeuand,  on  the  completion  of  hie  term  of 
government  on  18  March  1889, '  the  best  and 
most  popular  goremor  that  New  Zealand  has 
ever  had.' 

In  1890  Jervois  served  on  Edward  Stan- 
hope's consultative  committee  on  coast  de- 
fence duties.  He  had  strongly  advocated, 
on  his  return  home,  both  in  the  press  and 
1^  lectorea,  tihat  the  defence  of  naval  bases 
at  home  mi  abroad  should  be  in  the  hai^ 
of  the  navy.  The  navy,  however,  conus* 
tentl^  adhered  to  the  fundamental  prindple 
that  Its  duty  is  to  fight  the  enemy^s  ships, 
and  declined  to  be  hampered  by  any  such 
charge.  This  somewhat  whimsical  proposal, 
whiui  owed  any  significance  it  possessed  to 
its  advocacy  by  Jervois,  fell  throngh.  In 
1892  he  revisited  South  Australia,  and  cm 
his  return  to  England  lived  at  Virginia 
Water.  He  died  on  16  Aug.  1897,  from  the 
effects  of  a  carriage  aondent  at  Bitteme, 
Hampshire,  and  was  Inuied  at  '^^r^ma 
Water  on  20  Aug.' 

He  was  a  fellow  of  the  Hoyal  Socie^ 
(7  June  1888)  and  of  other  learned  and  scf 
entifle  sodeties,  and  an  associate  of  the  In- 
stitntion  of  Civil  Engineers. 

Jervois  marriecL  on  10  March  1850,  in 
London,  Lucy  (d.  17  March  1696),  daughter 
of  William  Norsworthy,  by  whom  he  had 
two  sons  and  three  dauffhters.  Besides  the 
papers  already  mentioned  Jervois  contributed 
to  vol.  ix.  of  the  Boyal  Engineers'  Profes- 
sional Papers,  new  series, '  Ooservattons  re- 
lating to  Works  for  the  Defence  of  Naval 
Forts,'  and  the  following  were  separately 
published:  ' The  Defensive  Policy  of  Great 
Britain,'  1871 ;  *  Coast  Defences  of  England,' 
1869 ;  '  Coast  Defences  and  the  application 
of  Iron  to  Fortification,'  1868;  'Report  on 
the  Defence  of  Canada,'  1 665,  f  ol. ;  '  The  De- 
fence of  New  Zealand,'  1881,  fol.;  'Annt* 
versary  Address  to  the  New  Zealand  Insti- 
tute,* 1883;  'Address  to  South  Australian 
Institute,' 1679. 

Two  portruta  of  Jerv<HS  in  oil,  by  fisher, 
both  in  uniform — one  as  a  young  lieutenant 
and  the  other  as  a  captain — are  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  femily.  An  engraving  of  Jervoia 
was  published  about  1860  in  the  *  Drawing- 
room  Portrait  Gallery  of  Eminent  Person- 
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^ea*  in  connection  with  the  '  lilastrated 
News  of  the  World; 

[War  Office  Kocords ;  Boyal  Engioeen^  Re- 
totds;  I>eR|»tcbea  ;  Timei,  IS  Aug.  1897  ;  Me- 
moir Sir  K  F.  Bb  Case  in  the  Boyal  Engi- 
neeiB  Joomal ;  ProcMdingi  of  the  InatitKtioo 
of  (StU  Kagineeil,  t61.  czzx.  ;  private  aonreea.] 

B.  H.  T. 

JOHNSON,  Sib  EDWIN  BEAUMONT 

(1826-1893),  general  and  colonel-coin> 
mandant  royal  (late  Bengal)  artillery,  fourth 
son  of  Sir  Heniy  Allen  Johnson,  hart. 
(d.  27  June  I860),  and  of  his  wife  Charbtte 
Elizabeth  (d.  21  Feb.  188S),  daughter  of 
Frederick  Fhilipse  of  l^ulipsebuw,  New 
York,  was  bom  at  Bath  on  4  JvXr  1826. 
His  father,  a  student  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford^  was  tutor  th^  to  the  prince  of 
Orange,  and,  having  received  a  oommission 
in  the  Slat  regiment,  accompanied  him  as 
aide-de-camp  to  the  Peninsula,  where  he 
served  under  Wellington  and  was  awu^ed 
the  war  medal  with  five  danii  for  Giudad 
Rodrigo,  Badj^oa,  Salamano,  yittoria,  and 
the  Pyrenees. 

Edwin  Beaumont  entered  the  military 
eoUc^  of  the  East  India  Company  at  Addis- 
combe  on  7  Aug.  1840,  received  a  commia- 
sion  as  second  lieutenant  in  the  Bengal 
artillery  on  10  Jane  1842,  and  arrived  in 
India  on  12  Dec.  of  that  year.  Hia  further 
commiaaions  were  dated :  lieutenant  3  July 
1645,  brevet  captain  10  June  1867,  captain 
26  June  1867,  brevet  major  6  July  1867, 
broTet  lieutenant-colonel  19  Jan.  1868: 
brevet  colonel  19  Jan.  1863,  regimental 
lieatenantKXilonel  24  Harch  1866,  major- 
general  6  March  1868,  lieutenant>^eneral 
and  general  1  Oct.  1877,  ooUmel-commandant 
royid  artillerr  90  Dec.  1690. 

He  served  with  the  6th  troop  of  the 
Ist  brigade  of  the  Bennl  hoxae  artillery  in 
the  Satlaj  campugn  of  the  first  Sikh  war, 
and  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Firozshah  on 
21  and  22  Deo.  1845,  and  of  Sobraon  on 
10  Feb.  1846,  receiving  the  war  medal  and 
clasp.  From  6  Aug.  1848  to  17  Nov.  1850 
he  was  deputy  judge-ad vocate-general  of  the 
Bengal  army.  In  the  Punjab  campaign  of 
the  second  Sikh  war  in  1848-9  he  served 
on  the  divisional  staff  of  Major-general 
William  Sampson  Whish  [q.  v.],  and  was 
preaent  at  the  action  of  the  passage  of  the 
Chenab  river  at  Ramna^  on  22  Nov.  1848, 
at  the  battle  of  Chilianwala  on  13  Jan. 
1849,  at  the  battle  of  Oujrat  on  21  Feb.,  on 
Sir  Walter  Gilbert's  sta£f,  in  the  subsequent 
pursuit  of  the  Sikhs  and  A&hans  to  Pesha- 
war, and  at  tbe  surrender  oT  the  Sikh  army 
on  14  March  1849.  For  his  services  he  was 
mentioned  in  despatchei  {fioHdon  QautUf 


19  April  1849),  received  the  war  medal  and 
two  claspa,  and  was  noted  for  a  brevet 
mwortty  on  attaining  the  rank  of  captain. 

From  12  March  1866  he  was  ude-ae-camjp 
to  the  commander-in-chief  in  India,  Sir 
William  Maynard  Gomna  t.1  and  on 
31  Dec.  of  that  vear  was  appomted  asustant 
adjutant-ffuienu  of  artilli^  in  the  Oude 
diriuon.  He  was  at  Mint  when  the  mutiny 
broke  out  in  May  1867,  and  accompanied 
the  column  of  Brigadier^{«iieral  Archdale 
Wilson  [q.  v.]  on  its  march  to  join  Uiat  of 
the  commander-in-chief  from  Ambala.  He 
took  part  in  the  actions  on  the  Hindon  river 
at  Qhasi-ud-din-Nagar  on  SO  and  31  May, 
when  he  was  slightly  wounded,  and  in  the 
action  of  Badli-ke-Serai  on  8  June  and  the 
subsequent  occumtion  of  the  ridge  before 
Delhi.  He  seired  throughout  the  siege  as 
assistant  adjutant^^enaral,  and  when  the  aie^ 
batteries  were  thrown  up  he  did  regimentel 
duty  on  the  left  portion  of  No.  3  battery, 
conaiating  of  nine  24-^ under  guns,  suc- 
ceeding to  Uie  commann  when  Mqor  Camp- 
bell waa  wounded.  At  the  assault  of 
14  Sept.  he  reenmed  his  ^oce  on  Wilson's 
staff.  For  his  serviees  he  was  mentioned  in 
despatches  (t9. 16  Dec.  1867)  and  received  a 
breret  lieutenant-colonelcy. 

He  accompanied  Wilson,  who  commanded 
the  artillery,  to  the  siege  of  Lucknow  as 
assistant  a4^utant-^[enenu,  and  on  its  capturo 
in  March  1868  was  honourably  mentioned 
for  his  services  26  May  1858).  He  was 
made  a  compomon  of  the  order  of  the  Bath, 
military  division,  on  26  July,  and  received 
the  Indian  mutiny  medal  with  two  clasps. 
After  the  mutiny  was  suppressed  he  re- 
sumed his  duties  as  aasistant  adjutant- 
general  of  the  Oude  division,  and  held  the 
appointment  until  January  1862,  when, 
uter  officiating  for  a  time  as  mutant- 
genaral  of  the  anny,  he  went  to  England  on 
fttrloagh.  On  10  July  1866  he  waa  ap- 
pointed assistant  military  secretary  for 
£an  vSStixn  at  the  headquarters  of  the  army 
in  London,  and  on  4  Aug,  of  the  following 
year  was  nominated  an  extra  aide-de-«amp 
to  the  field-marshal  commandiiig-in-chief, 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge.  He  hela  both  ap- 
pointmenta  tmtil  1  Aug.  1672,  when  he  re- 
turned to  India.  On  8  July  in  the  following 
year  he  became  quartermaster^general  in 
India,  but  had  only  filled  the  office  eight 
months  when  he  was  summoned  home  to 
take  hia  seat  as  a  member  of  council  oi 
the  secretary  of  state  for  India  in  October 
1874.  He  was  promoted  to  be  a  K.C.B., 
military  divinon,  on  29  May  1876.  He 
again  returned  to  India  in  1877,  having  been 
STOointed  militaiy  member  of  the  council  <rf 
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the  ffovemor-general  of  India  on  19  March, 
and  held  the  office  until  13  Sept.  1880.  He 
•was  made  a  companion  of  the  Indian  Empire 
on  1  Jan.  1878.  His  last  appointment  was 
that  of  director-general  of  military  education 
at  the  war  office  in  London,  which  he  held 
from  10  Dec.  1884  to  31  Dec.  1886.  He 
was  decorated  with  the  grand  cross  of  the 
Older  of  the  Bath  on  too  occa^on  of  the 
queen's  jubilee  on  21  Jane  1887.  Johnson 
retired  nom  die  ocUve  list  on  31  Jan.  1891, 
and  died  on  18  June  189St  bung  buried  at 
Hanwell. 

[Despatches ;  India  Office  Uecoids ;  Stubbs'e 
Hist,  of  the  Bengal  Artillarj ;  Norman's  Narra- 
tive of  the  Campaign  of  the  Delhi  Axmj,  1857 ; 
Medics  A  Years  Campdgning  in  India,  1857- 
ISfiS;  Kaye's  Hist  of  the  Sepo;^  War;  Malle- 
■on's  Hist,  of  the  Indian  MiitiDy:  Hohneg's 
Hist,  of  the  Indian  Motii^;  Axdier's  Fonjab 
Campaign.  184B-9 ;  IbtAtmfa  Two  lodian 
Oampaia;ns ;  Gou^  and  Inaei^s  The  Bikhe  and 
Sikh  Wan;  Bartmetage;  Hen  <^  the  Tine, 
ISth  ed. ;  jl^mr  Liste:  Timai,  SI  June  1898.1 

B.H.V. 

JOHNSOir,  StB  GEOBaE  (1818-1898), 
physician,  bom  on  S9  Nor.  1818  at  Ooud- 
nurst  in  Kent,  was  tJie  eldest  ttm  of  Ghone 
Johnson,  yeoman,  and  Hercy,  second  daugh- 
ter of  William  Oorke,  timber  merchant,  of 
Edenbridge  in  the  same  county.  In  1837 
he  was  apprenticed  to  his  uncle,  a  general 

gractitioner  at  Cranbrook  in  Kent,  and  in 
ictober  1839  he  entered  the  medical  school 
of  King's  College.  While  a  student  he  was 
awardra  many  prizes  and  obtained  the  senior 
medical  scholarship.  At  this  early  he 
was  commencing  orisnnal  work,  and^  was 
awarded  the  prize  of  the  King's  College 
Medical  Society  for  an  essay  '  On  Auscm- 
tation  and  Percussion.'  In  1841  he  passed 
the  first  M.B.  London,  in  the  first  class,  and 
in  1842,  at  the  M.B.  examination,  he  received 
the  scholarship  and  gold  medal  in  physio- 
logy and  comparative  anatomy.  In  1844 
he  mduated  M.D.  He  became  a  member 
of  the  Royal  College  ofPhyaiciansin  1846,  a 
fellow  in 1850 ;  in  1872-3  he  wss  an  examiner 
in  medicine,  censor  in  1866, 1886,  and  1875, 
councillor  in  1865,  1874,  1881,  1882,  and 
1883,  Gulstonian  lecturer  in  1863,  materia 
meddca  lecturer  in  1803,  Lumleian  lecturer 
in  1877,  Harveian  orator  in  1882,  and  vice- 
president  in  1887. 

At  the  end  of  his  college  course  Johnson 
held  in  succession  the  offices  of  house  phy- 
sician and  house  surgeon  to  King's  College 
Hospital.  He  was  an  associate  of  King's  Col- 
lege, and  in  1843  became  resident  medical 
tutor;  four  years  later  he  was  appointed 
assistant  physitnan  to  the  luMqutal.  la  1860 


he  was  made  an  honorary  fellow  of  King*! 
College.  In  1666  he  became  physician  to  the 
hospital,  and  in  1867  he  succeeded  Dr.  Royla 
as  professor  of  materia  medica  and  therapeu- 
tics, an  office  which  he  continued  to  hold  until 
1863,  when,  on  the  resignation  of  Dr.  G^rge 
Bndd,  he  succeeded  to  the  ch^  of  medicine, 
and  also  became  senior  phyndan  to  the 
hoB^tal.  He  was  profrasor  of  medicine  at 
King's  CoU^  for  tuirtem  years.  In  1878 
he  was  appointed  profeestnr  of  clinical  medi- 
cine— an  office  he  resigned  ten  years  later 
when  he  became  emeritus  professor  of  clinical 
medicine  and  consulting  physician  to  King's 
College  HospitaL 

In  1862  Johnson  was  nominated  by  con- 
vocation and  elected  a  member  of  the  senate 
of  the  university  of  London.  Inl872hewas 
made  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society ;  in  1884 
president  of  the  Ro^al  Medical  and  Chimr* 
gical  Society,  and  in  1889  physician-extra- 
ordinary to  the  queen.  In  1892  he  was 
knighted.  He  was  a  member  of  the  British 
Medical  Assodation  and  a  frequent  contri- 
butor to  the  pajTOS  of  the  'Bntkh  Medical 
Journal.'  In  1871,  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  association  at  Plymouth,  he  deliveied 
the  address  in  medicine^  taking  for  its  topic 
'  Nature  and  Art  in  the  Cure  of  Disease.' 

Johnson  died  from  cerebral  hcemorrhags 
at  his  residence,  11  Savile  Row,  on  Wednes- 
day, 3  June  1896^  and  was  buried  on  8  Jane 
at  Addington.  In  1897  an  ophthalmolcw^cal 
theatre  at  Kin^s  College  Hospital  was  built 
and  equipped  m  his  memory.  His  portrait, 
by  Frank  Holl,  subscribed  for  by  the  staff 
and  students  of  King's  College  Hospital, 
was  presented  to  Johnson  in  l888  by  Sir 
Joseph  (now  lord)  Lister. 

In  1850  he  married  Charlotte  Elisabeth, 
the  TOUngest  daughter  of  the  late  Lieutenant 
William  White  of  Addington,  Surrey,  but 
ten  years  later  was  leit  a  widower  wiui  five 
children. 

Johnson'a  contributions  to  medical  Utersp 
tnre  were  extremely  numerous,  uid  deslt 
chiefly  with  the  pathology  and  treatment  of 
kidney  disease.  He  was  an  ardent  exponent 
of  the  views  of  Richard  Bright  [q.  v.],  and 
extended  Brijc^ht's  observations  in  many  di- 
rections. His  discovery  of  the  hypertrophy 
of  the  small  arteries  in  Blight's  disease,  and 
his  'stop-cock'  explanatory  theory,  led  to 
what  was  known  as  the  'hyaline-fibroid 
degeneration '  controversy  with  Sir  William 
Gull  and  Dr.  Sutton ;  the  practical  outcome 
was  that  attention  was  directed  to  the  high 
tension  pulse  of  chronic  kidney  disease, 
together  with  its  importance  in  connection 
with  other  symptoms,  and  this  has  opened 
new  fields  of  tnatment,  In  1868  he  pub- 
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liahed '  Diseases  of  the  Kidney,  their  Patho- 
1^7,  Diagnosis,  and  Treatment,'  and  in  1873 

'£Bctur«e  on  Bright's  Disease,'  8to.  His 

  -  -  - 


'Epidemic 

JHarrhoea  and  Obolen;  their  Pathology 
and  Treatment,'  London,  1866,  poet  8to. 
2.  'The  Laryn^roscope :  Directions  for  its 
Use  and  Practical  Illustrations  of  its  Value/ 
1865,  8to.  3.' Medical  Lecturee  and  Essays,' 
London^  1867,  8vo.  4.  'An  Essav  on 
Asphyxia,'  1889,  in  which  he  attacked  the 
TiQirs  advocated  by  m&nv  modem  phyaio- 
l(^p8ts.  6,  '  History  of  the  Cholera  Contro- 
Tersy,' London,  1896,  8to.  He  reintaroduced 
the  picric  add  test  for  albomen  and  the 
picric  acid  and  potash  test  for  sugar.  He 
at  once  rect^ised  the  great  use  of  the  <^h- 
thalmoBcope  in  renal  pathology,  and  assi^ed 
Sir  Thomas  Watson  [q.  t.I  in  revisiiig  the 
last  edkion  of  his  famous  'Lectores  on  the 
Kindples  and  Fntetice  of  Medicine.' 

[Usoet,  1890;  Brit.  Hed.  Journal,  1896; 
Brit.  Hus.  Libr.  Catalogue ;  Okuehill's  Mad. 
Directory ;  Biogrsph  t.  fil4 ;  private  bdoxuUb- 
tioD ;  King's  College  Boapital  Eeporta,  1887/| 

JONEQ.  HENRY  (1831-1809),  known  as 
'  Cavendish,'  writer  on  whist,  the  eldest  son 
of  Henry  Derviche  Jones  of  12  Norfolk 
Crescent,  was  bom  in  Iiondon  on  2  Nov. 
1831.  His  father  was  an  ardent  devotee  of 
whist,  and  was  in  1868  ohosen  to  be  chair- 
man of  the  Portland  Club  whist  committee, 
which,  in  connection  with  James  Clay  [q.v.1 
and  the  Arlington  Club  committee,  framed 
the  '  Laws  of  ^ort  Whist,'  edited  by  John 
Loiuiu  Baldwin  in  May  1864.  Henry  was 
educated  at  King's  College  Hhool  (1843-8), 
and  proceeded  as  a  student  to  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's  Hospital,  when  ha  was  a  pupil  of  Sir 
William  utwrenee.  After  qaaliS^ing  in 
1862  as  M.ILC.3.  and  L.SA.,  he  practised 
for  some  sixteen  years  in  the  neighbonAood 
of  Soho  Square.  In  1869  he  retired  from 
practice,  but  retained  a  connection  vrith  his 
old  pro&esion  as  a  member  of  the  court  of 
the  Apothecaries'  Company. 

In  1864^  at  Cambrics,  Henry's  younger 
brother,  Daniel  Jones,  jomed  a  knot  of  young 
men  of  considerable  ability,  who  had  at  first 
'taken  up  whist  for  amusement,  but  who 
found  it  offer  such  a  field  for  intellectual 
study  that  they  continued  ita  practice  more 
■ystematically  with  a  view  to  Us  more  com- 
plete investigation,  and  to  the  aolution  d 
mffienlt  problBms  enDueeted  with  it.'  In 
Ijondmi,alBwyeairB  later,  Hsnn  was  intro- 
duced to  hia  brother's  set,  ot  which  he  aoon 
benme  the  moat  advanced  member.  He 


began  to  make  notes  upon  di£Scu1t  points  and 
to  record  intereatii^  muids,  and  ne  joined 
the  club  known  as  the '  Cavendish,'  situated 
at  the  back  of  the  Polytechnic,  in  CavKidish 
Square.  He  anbsequently  became  a  member 
of  the  FtvtLud  Club,  where  he  met  James 
Clay.  His  first  written  contribution  on  the 
subject  of  whist  appeared  in  '  Bell's  Life ' 
for  March  1867.  In  January  1862,  in  an 
article  in  'MacmiUan's  Msgaciue,'  William 
Pole  [q.v.  Suppl/]  snggeated  the  utility  of  a 
handbook  embodying  a  series  of  model  games 
at  whist.  Afler  corre^ondence  with,  and 
encouragement  receivea  from,  Pole,  Jones 
brought  out  in  1662  a  small  edition  of  such 
a  manual  entitled '  Principles  of  Whist  stated 
and  explained  by  Cavendish.'  A  fifth  edition 


was  called  for  m  1863,  when  the  title  was 
altered  to  'The  Laws  and  Principles  of  Whist.* 
The  eighth  edition  of  1868  was  recast,  a 
ninth  Mition  waa  dedicated  to  James  CW, 
the  tenth  contains  new  matter,  while  the 
eleventh,  of  1886,  introduces  the  auljiect  of 
American  leads,  as  promulgated  by  Nu^olas 
Triat  of  New  OrieanB.  'Cavendish' very  soon 
wne  to  be  regarded  as  the  standard  autho- 
rity upon  whist,  and  was  (so  the  story  runs) 
appealed  to  as  such  by,  among  other  promi- 
nent players,  Jones's  own  fa^er,  though  the 
latter  had  no  idea  that  the  writer  was  hia 
son  Henry,of  whose  powers  as  awhist  player 
he  had  formed  a  tax  from  commensurate 
c^inion.  Its  distinctive  merit  as  a  manual 
was  not  novelty  of  doctrine,  but  lucidity, 
literary  skill,  and  above  all  theoretical  cohe- 
rence. He  was,  however,  the  first  to  lay 
down  clearly  the  true  principles  of  the  dis- 
card, and  of  the  call  for  trumps. 

Two  years  after  'Cavendish'  came  Uie 
slender  and  less  exhaustive '  Treatise  on  Short 
Whist,' of  J[amae]C[Iay3.  '  Cavendish '  was 
certainly  a  great  advance  upon  anything  that 
had  ^one  before,  on  the  book  of  '  Uiuor  A,' 
published  in  1836,  and  on  the  book  from 
which  the  latter  was^affiariBed,Matthews'8 
•  Advice  to  the  Young  Whist  Player '  of  1804. 
Before  this  came  Payne's  'Maxims,'  1770^ 
which  for  the  first  time  laid  down  the  prin- 
ciple of  leadingfromfive  trumps ;  and  before 
him  waa  the '  inunortal '  Edmund  Hoyle,  who 
published  hia  fiuooos  'Short  IVeatise'  in 
1742. 

Immediately  upon  the  appearanoe  of  his 
'  daasic'  in  1862  '  Cavendish^  became  whist 
editor  of  the  'Field,' and  he  soon  afterwards 
became  'Pastime'  editor  of  'The  Quera,' 
prodndng  «t  the  wune  time  unmeEous 
mannala  <m  gamea.  Upcm  Urn  aubiect  ot 
which  he  vas  aa  undoubted  master  he  pro- 
duced 'Card  Essays,'  1879  (with  a  dedic*- 
tion  to  Edward  Tavener  Foster  and  a  sup- 
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plement  of  •  Oard  Table  Talk ')_,  and  '  Whist 
PoTelopments,'  1885.  He  assisted  Pole  in 
his  article  on  'Modern  Whist'  for  the 
'Quarterly  Review/ Janiiar7l871,and  he  also 
contributed  to  *  The  Whist  Table/ edited  by 
'  Portland.'  He  naturallj  was  a  member  of 
the  leading  whist  clabs  such  as  the  West- 
muuter,  «ie  Portlandf  the  Arlington,  and 
the  Baldwin.  At  one  time  he  played  a 
■rreat  deal  at  the  Union  dub,  Brimton. 
He  Tinted  America  (Hay  to  October  I8d8), 
and  a  banquet  was  given  to  him  b^  the  whist 
playerg  ofPhiladelphia  at  the  Union  League 
Olub  in  June  1893.  He  played  in  several 
matches  of  tiie  Chicago  Whist  Club.  As  a 
player  he  was  surpassed  his  father,  and 
still  more  by  Clay,  whose  occasional  criti- 
dsms  upon  lus  own  performances  he  records 
with  candour.  Jones's  personality  is  de- 
scribed as  decided,  not  without  brusqueness. 
He  died  at  22  Albion  Street,  Hyde  Park,  on 
10  Feb,  1899,  and  was  buried  at  Eenml 
Green.  His  will  was  proved  on  7  April  1S99 
^  Etarriet  Louisa  Jones,  his  widow,  and 
Daniel  Jones,  his  brother,  the  Tslue  of  the 
estate  b^n^  11,9162.  Tbe  testator  gave  his 
Indian  whist-markers  to  his  rister,  Fanny 
Hale  Jones,  his  booki,  wriliiiffa,  and  manu- 
seripts  to  his  brother  DanieL  His  whist 
library  was  sold  by  Sotheb^  on  22  May  1900. 

'  Cavendish/  sud  the  '  Times '  in  a  leading 
article  upon  his  death,  'was  not  a  law- 
maker, but  he  codified'  and  commented  on 
the  laws  which  had  been  made,  no  one 
knows  bv  whom,  during  many  generations 
of  card-playing.  He  was  thus  the  humble 
brother  of  J  ustinian  and  Blaekstone,  taking 
for  his  material,  not  the  vast  material  inte- 
rests of  mankind,  but  one  of  their  most 
cherished  amusements.'  In  addition  to  his 
works  on '  Whist '  Cavendish  issned  guides 
to  croquet  (,1860),  benqne  (1870),  6cart^ 
(1870),  euchre  (1870),  ealabraselhi  (1870), 
ciibbage  (1678),  ^cquet  (1873  ;  8th  edit. 
1896),  vingt-et-un  (1874),  go-hang  (1876), 
lawn-tennis  and  badminton  (1876),  chess 
(1878),  backgammon  (1878),  and  j^Uenee 
games  (1890).  He  was  much  interested  in 
croquet,  and  helped  to  found  the  All  Eng^ 
land  Crot^uet  Club.  He  edited  Jos^h  Ben- 
nett's '  Billiards '  in  1873,  issued  a  limited 
edition  of  '  Second  Sight  for  Amateurs,'  a 
very  scarce  volume,  in  1888,  wrote  articles 
upon  whist  and  other  games  for  the  ninth 
edition  of  the  '  Encyclopedia  Britannica,' 
and  collaboreted  with  '  B.  W.  D.'  in  '  Whist, 
with  and  without  Perception'  in  1889. 

[Times,  13,  16,  and  17  Feb.  1899;  Field, 
18  and  26  Feb.  1899 ;  Illustrated  London  Neirs, 
S3  April  1899;  Daily  Telegraph,  21  Feb.  1899; 
Haipei's  Mtnthlj,  March  1891;  QoaiteriyBe- 


viev,  JaoTiaiT  1871 ;  liaemillan's  Mag.  Jannwy 
1863 ;  The  Whist  TaUe,  pp.  850  aqq.  (with  so 
admirable  portrait  of  'Cavendish'  as  fronti- 
nrisce);  BaJdwinand  Cli^sahmt Whist,  1870; 
CoiiTbiey's  Bn^ish  Whist  and  "WioEt  Playtn^ 
1894,  paflsim;  Hamilton's  Modem  Scieotifie 
Whist,  New  York,  1891;  Pole's  Fhilosophyof 
Whist,  1892,  and  Erolation  of  Whist.  1895; 
Horr*8  Bibliography  of  Card  Games,  Cleveland, 
1892;  notes  hindly  supplied  by  W.  P.  Courtoey, 
•M.,  and  Jf.W.  Allen,  «q.  The  Milwaukee  serial, 
*  Whist,'  contains  numerous  anecdotes  of  '  Ca- 
vendish,' and  aa  many  as  sevm  porbatti  of  him 
St  varions  ages  (see  aspadany  vols.  ii.  iii  n. 
and  xiii.}]  T.  8. 

JONES,  LEWIS  TOBIAS  (1797-1895), 
admiral,  second  son  of  L.  T.  Jones,  captam 
in  the  royal  artillery  and  author  of  a  history 
of  the  campaign  in  Holland  in  1793-4-5, 
was  bom  on  24  Dec  1797.  He  entered  the 
navy  in  January  1808  on  board  the  Thnsbw 
brw,attached  tothe  Walcheren  expedition  in 
ISra,  but  iriuther  Jones  was  aetnally  sCTving 
in  hw  at  the  tinw  k  donbtfuL  In  1812  be 
was  in  the  Stirlinjg  Outle  off  Brest,  in  1816 
was  in  tJie  Ghanicofl  at  Algiers,  where  ha 
was  wounded,  and  served  continnoudy  in  the 
Channel,  and  on  the  Cape  of  Good  acfoe  or 
West  Indian  stations  till  he  was  made  lien- 
tenant  on  99  Aug.  1822.  Hewasafterwudson 
the  North  American,  the  West  Indies,  hom^ 
and  Mediterranean  stations.  On  %  Jnna 
1688  he  was  promoted  to  be  commander 
(second  captain)  of  the  Princess  Charlotte, 
flagship  of  Sir  Robert  Stopford  [q.  v.],  and 
was  in  her  dnrii^  the  operations  on  the  coast 
of  Syria  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1840, 
for  which  service  he  was  promoted  to  be 
captain  by  commission  dated  4  Not.,  the 
day  following  the  redactitm  c£  Acre.  In 
1847  he  was  la£H»ptain  to  Commodore  Sii 
Charles  Hothamtq.T.]  in  the  Pendope,  on  the 
west  coast  of  Africa,  where  in  Febnury  18M 
he  commanded  the  boats  of  the  squadron  at 
the  destruction  of  the  slave  banaeoons  in 
the  GalUnaa  river.  The  Penelope  was  pud 
off  in  the  summer  of  1849,  and  early  in  1850 
Jones  was  appointed  to  the  Sampson,  again 
for  the  west  coast,  under  the  orders  of  Com- 
modore Bruce.  On  26-7  Dec.  1861  he  com- 
manded the  expedition  detached  against  the 
great  slaving  stronghold  at  Lsgoa,  which 
was  destroy^  and  the  place  made  depend^t 
on  the  Enelish  govwnment.  Bruce  highly 
ctnnmendea  Jones's  'gallantry,  firmness,  judg- 
ment, and  ener^,'  and  sent  him  home  with 
despatohes.  Still  in  the  Sampson,  he  thm 
went  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  22  April 
1864  was  senior  officer  at  the  hon^Mrdment 
of  Odessa.  On  96  May  he  wu  nominat»d  a 
C.B.  He  oontinned  aetiv^  employed  in 
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the  Black  Sea,  and  in  Novem'ber  was  moved 
into  the  9(>«un  ship  London,  in  which  he 
continued  till  the  end  of  the  war.  For  bis 
services  at  this  time  he  received  the  cross  of 
an  officer  of  the  legion  of  honour  and  the  Med- 
jidie  of  the  third  class.  On  17  Jane  1859  he 
was  promoted  to  he  rear-admiial,  and  in  the 
following  year  was  second  in  command  on 
the  China  station,  under  Sir  James  Hope 
(1808-18815  [q.  tJ  On  38  June  1861  he  was 
made  a  K.O.B.  From  1862  to  1866  he  was 
oommander-iiMihief  at  Qneenstown,  uid  be* 
came  a  Tioe-«dmital  on  S  Dec.  1866.  On 
1  April  1870,  under  Childers's  scheme  of 
retinment  for  age,  he  was  pat  on  the  retired 
list,  on  which  he  hecame  an  admiral  on 
14  JvXj  1871.  On  24  Mav  1873  he  was 
made  a  G.O.B.;  and  on  25  March  1884 
viutor  and  governor  of  Greenwich  Hospital, 
a  nominal  and  honorary  appointment.  He 
died  at  Sonthsea,  after  two  days'  indisposi- 
tion without  pain,  on  11  Oct.  1886,  within 
a  few  weeks  fn  eompletiiig  his  ninety-^hth 
year. 

[O'Byma's  Naval  Biogr.  Diet.;  Times, 
14,  17  Oct  18S5;  Kavy  Lists.]       J.  E.  L. 

JONE^  WILLIAM  BASIL  (1822- 
1897),  luBhop  of  St.  David's,  bom  at  Chelten- 
ham on  3  Jan.  183S,  was  the  only  son  hy 
hie  first  wife(Jaiui,  daughter  of  Henry  Tickell 
of  Leytonstone,  Essex)  of  William  Tilsley 
Jones  of  Gwynfryn,  Llangynfelyn,  near 
Aberystwyth,  "high  sheriff  of  Cardiganshire 
for  1838  (J.  R  Fhilups,  SAenffi  </  Cardt' 

fatuHre,  pp.  87-8).  He  was  educated  at 
hrewsburr  School  under  Samuel  Butler  and 
Benjamin  Hall  Kennedy  from  1834  to  1841, 
being  head  boy  in  his  last  year  (G.  W, 
FiBHEB,  Skrewiburv  School,  p.  336).  He 
went  up  to  Oxford  in  1841,  having  matri- 
culated on  16  June  1840,  was  scholar  of 
Trinity  College  1840-6,  and  Ireland  scholar 
in  18^,  when  Archbishop  Temple  was  second 
in  the  oompetition  (SxBPHEm,  Life  lifB.  A. 
jyemwn,  1 60) ;  he  was  placed  in  the  second 
class  in  the  finusdioolof  Iftms  Aumontiffre* 
in  1844,  graduated  B.A.  the  same  year,  and 
M.A.  in  1847.  He  was  elected  in  1845  to  a 
Michel  scholarship,  and  in  1848  to  a  Michel 
fellovrahip  at  Queen's  College,  but  exchanged 
the  latter  in  1861  for  a  fellowship  at  XJni- 
versity  CoU^,  which  he  held  till  1867,  be- 
coming assistant  tutor  and  bursar  in  1864, 
lecturer  in  modem  history  and  classical  lec- 
turer from  1858  to  1866,  when  he  finally 
quitted  Oxford.  He  also  served  the  univer^ 
sity  as  master  of  the  schools  in  1848,  as  exa- 
miner in  classical  moderations  in  1856  and 
1860,  in  theology  in  1870,  as  senior  proctor 
in  1861-8,  and  as  select  preacher  in  1860-3, 


1866-7, 1876-8,  being  also  select  preacher  at 
Cambridge  in  1881. 

Jones's  closest  friends  during  his  under* 
graduate  days  included  (Sir)  George  F. 
Bowen,  H.  J.  Coleridge,  E.  A.  Freeman,  and 
W.  Gifford  Falgrave,  all  Trinity  scholars, 
and  his  former  schoolfellow,  James  Riddell, 
scholar  of  Balliol.  They  had  a  literary  and 
philosophical  society  of  tbeir  own  called 
'  Hermes,'  in  which  Jtmes  took  a  prominent 
part ;  he  was  also  a  member  and  for  a  time 
seoetaty  of  the  Oxford  Arohitectaral  So- 
ciety. At  Qtteen*B  College  commenced  his 
close  intimacy  with  William  Thomson  fafter- 
wards  archbishop  of  York),  who  like  himself 
was  an  old  Shrewsbun  boy.  Thomson,  when 
appointed  bishop  of  Gloucester  in  1861,  made 
Jones  his  examining  chaplain,  and,  when 
translated  to  York  in  1863,  presented  him 
to  the  Grindal  prebend  in  York  Minster 
and  the  peipetual  curacy  of  Haxb^,  substi- 
tuting for  the  latter  in  1866  the  vicarage  of 
Bishopthorpe,  where  the  episcopal  palace  is 
situated.  Jones  soon  came  to  oe  regarded 
as  the  archbishop's  'right-hand  man,'  and 
Uie  series  of  archiepiscopol  favours  was  con- 
tinued W  his  appointment  as  archdeacon  of 
York  in  1867,  rural  dean  of  Bishopthorpe  in 
1869,  chancellor  of  York  and  prebendary  of 
Laughton  (in  lien  of  Ginndal)  in  1871,  and 
canon  residentiary  of  York  in  1878.  all  which 
preferments  he  held  (along  with  his  vicarage 
and  examining  chaplaincy)  till  his  own  eleva- 
tion to  the  episcopal  bench. 

On  the  resignation  of  the  see  of  St.  David's 
by  Oonnop  Thirlwall  [q.  v.]  in  1874,  Dis- 
raeli chose  Jones  as  Thirlwall's  successor. 
Apart  from  his  distinction  as  a  scholar,  and 
his  exceptional  experience  of  organisation  and 
administration  in  church  work,  he  had  the 
special  qualification  of  possessing  intimate 
associations  with  the  diocese,  and  of  being 
a  Welshman  who  spoke  "Welsh  (though  in  a 
stiff,  bookish  manner),  and  who  had  made 
no  mean  contributions  to  Welsh  antiquarian 
research.  His  intereet  in  ecclesiastical  ar* 
chiteetuxe  had  led  him,  while  still  an  under- 
graduate, repeatedly  to  visit  St.  David's 
remote  eothednl,  on  which  he  also  wrote 
some  '  very  pretty  verses,'  among  the  best 
of  his  few  poetical  effiiwons :  1m  had  en- 
couraged Oxford  men  to  go  thither  to  read 
during  the  long  vocations,  and  in  1846  one 
of  these  reading  parties  started  the  move- 
ment for  the  restoration  of  the  cathedral  by 
raising  at  Oxford  a  fund  fbr  restoring  the 
rood-screen.  His  lifelong  friend,  Edward 
Augustus  Freeman  [q.  v.  Siippl.],  fully  shared 
his  interest,  and  collaborated  with  nim  for 
several  years  in  writing  an  elaborate  history 
of  9t.David*8(SiflPHBin,ll64,a06).  Joaes 
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•ecured  Freeman's  active  rapport  for  the 
Camlniaii  Archaeological  AMoeiation,  vhich 
was  started  in  1846-7,  Jonea  himself  acting 
M  one  of  iti  general  aeoretaries  in  1848-61^ 
and  joint  editw  in  1854  (Index  to  AnA* 
CSoEDii.)  He  alio  interested  himself  during 
this  period  in  Welsh  education,  advocating 
the  reform  of  Christ's  Oollege,  Brecon  (in  a 
booklet  on  It$  Pott  History  and  JPrumt 
Capabilities,  1863,  8to),  and,  at  the  time  of 
tlw  schools  inquiry  commisnon,  of  Ystrad- 
meurig  School.  Thirlwali,  who  had  a  high 
opinion  of  him  (cf.  Lettert  to  a  Friend,  p. 
256),  hod  recognised  these  services  by  ap* 
pointing  him  in  1859  to  one  of  the  six  corsal 
prebeniu  of  St.  David's ;  but  this  he  vacated 
in  1866,  on  settling  at  Bishopthorpe.  He  was 
ctmsecrated  bishop  of  St.  David  s  by  Arch- 
tHshop  Tait  at  Westminster  Abbey  on  24  Aug. 
1874  (being  made  D.D.  bv  the  archbishop's 
diploma  on  37  Oct.),  and  enthroned  at  St, 
Ehavid's  on  16  Sept.  He  did  not  obtain  a 
seat  intheHouee  ^Lordstill  after  the  death 
(tf  Bishop  Selwyn  in  April  1878,  but  then  as 
janioT  bishop  he  held  tne  chaplaincv  of  the 
house  for  the  unusually  long  period  of  four 
and  a  half  years,  till  December  1882.  After 
his  release  firam  the  ehapUunc^  he  rarely  a^ 
tended  the  house. 

'  The  progress  of  the  diocese  during  Bishop 
Jones'sepiscopate  was  far  greater  than  the  pro- 
gress during  any  period  of  equal  length  smce 
the  Keformation'  (quoted  by  his  successor,  Dr. 
Owen,  in  his  primary '  Charge,'  1900,  p.  26). 
This  was  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  in  his  time 
diocese  reaped  the  benefit  of  reforms  initi- 
ated by  BuM[QBS  and  Thirlwall,  the  latter  of 
whom  had  devoted  himself  to  chnxdb  bnild- 
ing  and  lestoiationf  the  augmentation  of 
heneficee  (thereby  greatly  redncing  non- 
residence),  and  the  reform  or  estahliimment 

educational  institutions.  All  this  work 
Bishop  Jimes  continued  and  extended. 
While  always  encouraging  judicious  '  re- 
storation' he  aUo  gave  his  support  to  the 
multiplication  of  new  mission  churches,  and 
the  number  of  churches  annually  conse- 
erated  by  him  was  more  than  treble  Thirl- 
wall's  yearly  average.  His  personal  efforts 
for  improving  the  number  and  status  of  the 
parochial  clergy  and  his  scrupulous  care  in 
the  exercise  of  patronage  and  in  the  selec- 
tion of  candidates  for  ordination  {^insistiiig 
on  good  testimonials  and  preferring  well- 
educated  to  merely  fluent  men),  resulted 
within  a  few  yean  in  the  almost  total  dis- 
appearance of  non-reudence  from  the  ^oceae, 
in  a  mooh-needed  improvement  in  pastoral 
worl^  and  in  the  progressive  raising  of  the 
educational  and  s^ntual  standard  of  the 
iwnistiy.  He  also  applied  his  conqiicuoaB 


business  ability  to  effisoting  a  veiy  complete 
(KgaBisation  of  diooeaan  work.  In  the 
diocesan  conference  wUch  he  established  m 
1881,  administxativs  as  distinct  from  do- 
liboative  fimctions  obtained  iffCHnineoce 
from  the  outset,  so  that  by  1^  as  many  as 
twenty-one  diocesan  committees,  bouds, 
and  societies  submitted  reports  to  the  con- 
ference. 

The  proposed  division  of  the  diocese — by 
far  the  lugest  in  the  kingdom — did  not, 
when  first  suggested,  commend  itself  to  the 
bishop,  but  subsequently  accepted  the 
proposal,  and  was  prepared  to  relinquish  a 
part  of  tiie  income  of  St.  David's  on  condi- 
tion that  the  endowment  left  should  not  be 
less  than  that  of  the  other  Welsh  dioceses. 
He  ultimately  contented  himself  however, 
with  the  appointment  in  1890  of  a  bishop 
suffironn  to  relieve  him  oi  confirmations, 
while  ninis^  retaining  ooutrol  of  diocesan 
hasiness  to  the  end. 

As  Tisitor  of  St,  David's  CoUem,  Lampe- 
ter, he  was  endowed,  under  uie  oollege 
charter,  with  exceptionally  wide  powers, 
which  he  exercised  to  its  very  marked  im- 
provement, am  oi  his  first  acts  lieing  to  sapply 
itwith  acompletecodeof  statutes  (1879, 0vo), 
instead  of  the  few  provisional  rulee  which 
it  previoudy  had,  while  in  hu  last  year  he 
assisted  the  college  board  in  framing  a  more 
democratic  charter.  When  the  university  tk 
Wales  was  being  established  in  1893,  he 
however  missed  the  opportunity  of  securing 
the  inclusion  of  Lampeter  as  a  conetituent 
college  of  the  university,  towards  which  he 
thereafter  advised  an  attitude  of  friendly 
reserve.  He  took  on  active  part  in  the 
government  of  Ofarist's  College,  Brecon,  be- 
conungclhaiiman  (tf  itsboordof  govenoia  in 
1880  (see  his  evidence  before  Lrad  Aberdani's 
committee  on  Welsh  intermediate  education, 
Miautea,  pp.  433-48^.  Aj  to  elementary 
education,  he  was  satisfied  with  the  religious 
instruction  which  it  was  possible  to  provide  at 
hoard  schools.  He  also  cheerftill;  aooepted 
the  Burials  Act  of  1880,  whidi  in  his  opinion 
was  'not  unjust'  to  the  church,  for  he  ad- 
mited  that  the  nonconformists  of  Wales 
had  at  least  a  theoretical  grievanoe  in  tiie 
matter.  But  when  the  Welsh  church  es- 
tablishment was  more  directiy  attacked,  he 
denied  that  Wales  was  either  geognphically 
or  ecclesiastically  distinct  from  England, 
embodying  his  views  in  the  dicta  that  Wales 
is  '  merely  a  se(^raphieal  e^ireesion,'  is 
*  nothing  more  t&nthenighlandsofSc^laiid,' 
and  that  it  *  has  never  hod  a  notiMial  onitr.' 
He,  howevw,  took  only  a  slifi^t  part  in  ue 
work  of  church  defence,  which  in  itsuilittnt 
and  a^pmslTe  forms  was  distastdU  to 
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him,  and  he  was  successftil  bejond  moet 
Welah  IttBhops  (ThiilwaU  not  excepted)  in 
AToidiiv  oontrorenies,  and  in  maintaining 
amical^  lelationa  with  Welsh  noncon- 
formists. 

like  most  of  his  friends  at  Trinity  he  had 
been  deeply  interested  in  the  txactarian 
morement,  the  more  so  in  his  case  perhaps, 
owing  to  his  personal  affection  for  Isaac 
Williams  [q.T.],  who  waaanatireofLlaogyn- 
felyn  parish,  where  Jones's  Welsh  home  was 
situated.  Bat  a  still  earlier  attachment  to 
evangelicalism,  corrected  by  his  cultured 
historical  sense,  led  him,  after  the  secession 
of  Newman,  to  develop  his  sympathies  in 
the  direction  of  the  Rvanjrelical  wmg  of  the 
moderate  school,  but  with  a  whole-hearted 
loyalty  to  the  prayer*book.  Among  the 
benefits  which  he  ascribed  to  the  Oxford 
movement  was  the  greater  dignity  and 
solemaily  vnth  which  it  had  invested  r&- 
li^ouB  fonctions,  whence  perhaps  ^d  owing 
also  to  his  fondness  of  music,  cf .  Stephens, 
TWemon,  i.  90)  his  private  admission  that 
he  liked  a  few  ritualists  '  to  give  colour '  to 
his  diocese. 

Throughout  his  life  Jones  was  always 
methodical  and  minutely  accurate,  though 
his  range  of  knowledge  was  of  the  widest. 
A  nati^al  warmth  of  feeling  was  concealed 
under  a  somewhat  precise  manner.  In  pre- 
sence, his  short  stature  was  compensated  by 
a  quiet  dignitv.  To  the  last  he  took  a  lively 
interest  inarchseolo^cal  research,  and  his  pr^- 
sidential  addresses  to  the  Cambrian  Archseo- 
logieal  Asaodation  at  CarmarUien  and  Lam- 
peter in  1876  and  1878,  and  to  the  British 
Arehieolwical  Association  at  Tenl^  in  1884, 
were  models  of  their  kind. 

He  ^ed  at  Abe^^ili  Palace  on  14  Jan. 
1897,  and  was  buned  on  the  20th  in  the 
family  vault  at  LlanOTnfelyn.  The  bishop 
was  twice  married :  first,  on  10  Sept.  1856 
(during  his  residence  at  Oxford),  to  Frances 
Charlotte,  second  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Holworthy,  vicar  of  Oroxall,  Derby- 
shire, who  died  without  issue  on  21  Sept. 
1881 ;  and  secondly,  on  2  Dec.  1886,  to  Anne, 
fifth  daughter  of  Mr.  G.  H.  Loxdale  of  Aig- 
burth,  Liverpool,  by  whom  he  left  issue  a 
son  and  two  daughters. 

The  following  were  his  published  works : 
1.  'Vestiges  of  the  Gael  in  Qwynedd,'  Lon- 
don (Tenby  prmted),  1851,  8vo.  2.  'The 
Histoiy  and  Antiqoitiea  of  St  David's,' 
written  jointly  with  B.  A.  Freeman  ;  issued 
in  four  parts,  1862-7  (Tenby,  4to),  with 
illustrations  by  Jewitt,  engraved  by  Le 
Eeuz.  8.  '  Notes  on  the  (Eifipus  Tyrannus 
of  Sophocles,  adapted  to  the  Text  of  Btn- 
dorC'  Oxftnd,  1862,  16mo;  2nd  ed.  1869. 


4.  'The  New  Testament  illustrated  by  a 
Plain  Commraitanr  for  Private  Readmg,* 
2Tolfl.  LoiidoiLl86&,4tO)  Uie second voloma 
only  was  by  Baul  Jones,  the  first  being 
hy  Archdeacon  Ohurton.  6.  '  The  CEdipus 
Rex  of  Soj^ocles  with  Notes,'  Oxford,  1666, 
8vo.  6.  'The  Peace  of  God  :  Sermons  on 
^e  Reconciliation  at  Ood  and  Man '  (chiefly 
preached  before  the  Univem^  of  Oxford^ 
London,  1869, 8vo. 

His  translation  into  Greek  anapsestic  verse 
of  Tennyson's  '  Dying  Swan'  in  the  Antho- 
logia  Oxonienais  deserves  to  be  mentioned 
as  probably  the  most  beautiful  thing  in  Uiat 
collectiom  Single  sermons  and  the  episcopal 
charges  were  also  published  separately  shortly 
after  their  delivery.  Aselectionofhis'Ordinar 
tion  Addresses'  was  issued  after  his  death 
(Oxford,  1900,  8to),  with  a  nrefaca  by  Canon 
Gregory  Smith,  who,  in  his  '  Hofy  Daysi 
(1900,  p.  67),  has  delineated  the  chief  traits 
of  the  taahqp's  character. 

The  lestmtion  of  the  ruinous  eastern 
cha^cds  at  St.  Itevid'a  Gathednl  ia  being 
earned  oat  as  a  memorial  to  Bishop  Jones 
and  of  his  two  friends,  Deatu  Allen  and 
Phillips,  who  both  died  within  a  few  months 
after  the  bishop.  A  portrait  of  the  bishop 
in  his  robes,  painted  by  Eddia  in  1862  u 
preserved  at  Gwynfryn. 

[AuthoritisB  cited ;  NiotuiIas'sOonn^PatniliflS 
of  Wales,  lBted.p.  198;  Bnrke't  Landed Ott^, 
sab  Dom.  Jones  <»  Owyn&yn ;  Debrett's  Peerage 
(1896),  p.661 ;  FoBter'8AlnmniOx<HueDSaB(171A- 
1888X  p.  776,  and  Oxford  Hen  and  thur  OtA- 
legflsj».82;  CrocIcford'BClericfilDirGctor7(1890) 
8.V.  *  ^  David's ;  *  Canon  F.  Meyrick'a  Narrative 
of  Undergradnate  Life  at  Triait;;  College,  Ox- 
ford, 1844-7,  in  Hort's  Memorials  of  whartoD 
B.  Marriott  (1878),  pp.  41  et  seg.;  Blakiston's 
Trinity  College  (1898),  pp.  228-6;  Dean  Ste- 
phsDs'a  Lifeand  Letters  of  K  A.  Freeman,  i.  48- 
61.  W,  S9S-4,  iL  B.  87,  181-4,  20a-9,  373-8, 
448;  Ardueokigia  Cambteasis  (January  1898), 
fith  ser.  zv.  38  (with  portrait) ;  Allibona'a  Diet, 
of  En^sh  Liteiatore.  p.  996,  and  Snppl.  p.  926 ; 
Brit.  Mas.  Cat. ;  obituary  aotiMa  in  the  Times, 
15  Jan.  1897 ;  Gaardiui,  20  and  37  Jan. ;  Western 
MaU  (Cardiff).  16  and  16  Jan.  (cf.  1  April  1901) ; 
Cbweh  Times,  22  Jan. ;  Brecoo  Times.  26  Jan. ; 
Bye-Oones,  27  Jan.  189  7.  and  Annnal  Register  for 
1897,  pp.  187-8;  pri\-ato  Information.  See  also 
the  Primary  Charse  of  (his  sneeessor)  Bishop 
Owen  of  St.  David's  (Carmarthen,  Kov.  1900), 
pp.26  et  seq.,  William  Hnghes's  Hist,  of  the 
Camrch  of  the  Ojmrj  (1000),  and  Archdeacon 
Beran  in  tJia  St.  David's  Diocesaa  Gasette  An 
1901.]  D.  Lx,  T. 

JOWETT,  BENJAMIN  (1817-1898)^ 
master  of  BalUol  College,  and  regius  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  in  the  nniversity  of  Oxford, 
was  the  eldest  tan  and  second  uiUd  of  Ben- 
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jamin  Jowett  of  London  and  Isabella  Lang- 
horne.  The  family  oririnaUy  came  from 
Mauninghsm,  near  Bradford  in  Yorkahire, 
where  it  one  time  they  owned  land.  Ben- 
jamin was  bom  in  the  |iaridi  tit  Gamberwell 
on  16  April  1817.  He  is  md  toluTe  been  a 
pale  debcate-Iooking  boy  of  unusual  mental 
precocity,  and  when  he  learned  Greek  with 
the  tutor  of  his  cousins,  the  Lan^homea, 
'  they  had  no  chance  ufunst  him  in  l^ieir 
Greek  lessons  *  (L^e  and  Letters,  i  SO).  His 
chief  companion  in  these  years  was  bis  elder 
sister  Emily ;  <  the  two  would  shut  them- 
selves up  in  a  room  with  their  books  and 
study  for  hours.' 

On  16  June  1629  he  was  admitted  to  St 
Paul's  school.  The  high  master  at  the  time 
was  Dr.  John  Sleath  [jq.  v,]  of  Wadham 
College.  Here  he  ac(juired  two  methods  of 
study  wluchhe  always  impressed  onhisitupils 
at  a  later  time ;  he  learned  large  quantities  of 
Greek  and  Latin  poetry  by  neart,  and  he 
constantly  retranauted  mto  Giesk  or  Latin 
passages  which  he  bad  previooaly  translated 
tnto  English.  Among  his  contemporaries  at 
the  school  were  [Baron]  C.  E.  Pollock,  [Lord] 
Hannen,  and  A.  8.  Eddis  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 

In  November  1885  be  gained  an  open 
scholarship  at  Balliol  OoUcge.  About  a 
year  afterwards  (October  1836)  be  came  into 
residence.  Among  the  scholars  of  the  time 
were  [Dean]  Stanley,  [Vice-chancellor] 
Wickens,  Stafford  NorUicote  [Lord  Iddes- 
leigh],  J.  G.  Lonsdale,  [Dean]  Lake,  audrDean] 
Goulbum;  and  among  the  fellows  fArch- 
bishop]  Tait,  [Dean]  Scott,  and  W.  G.  Ward. 

InXfr.  Sleath's  opinim  Jowett  was  'the 
beat  Latin  scholar  whom  he  had  ever  sent 
ttt  college,'  and  this  opinion  was  confirmed 
when  in  toe  spring  of  1837  he  gained  the 
Hertford  (University)  scholarship  for  Latin. 
In  the  next  year  he  obtained  a  success  even 
more  brilliant,  being  elected  a  fellow  of  the 
college  while  still  an  undeiffraduate  (Novem- 
ber 1838).  In  the  following  summer  he 
obtained  a  first  class  in  Uterce  humanioret. 
Already  he  hod  begun  to  take  private  pupils, 
the  first  of  whom  were  Thomas  Henry  (aiter- 
wards  Lord)  Forrer  [q.  v.  Suppl.]  and  bis 
brother  Oliver.  He  graduated  B.A.  in  1839, 
and  M.A.  in  1842.  In  1841  he  obtained 
the  chancellor's  prize  for  the  Latin  essay, 
and  in  1842  he  was  appointed  by  Dr.  Jen- 
kyus,  the  master,  to  a  tutorship  in  the  col- 
lege, a  post  vhidi  he  retained  till  his  elec- 
tion to  the  maaterahip  in  1870.  He  took 
deacon's  orders  in  1842,  and  priest's  in  1845. 

Jowett  had  been  brought  up  amid  evan- 
eelical  views,  which  were  traditional  in  bis 
nunily.    He  now  fbund  himielf  in  the 
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midst  of  the  Oxford  movement,  and  was 
eatlv  attracted  by  William  George  Ward 
with  whom  he  was  brought  into 
contact.  Years  afterwards,  whsn  the 
two'  finends  met  after  a  long  separation, 
Jowett  said:  'Ward  reminded  me  that  I 
charged  him  with  shallow  logic,  and  that  he 
retort«d  on  me  widi  misty  metaph^ca. 
That  was  perhaps  not  an  unfair  account  of 
the  state  of  the  controversy  between  us.* 
In  February  1841  Newman  s  tract  on  the 
articles — the  famous  'No.  XO.' — appeared. 
It  was  at  once  attacked  and  condemned,  and 
the  controversy  had  a  peculiar  interest  for 
the  Balliol  common  room.  For  Tait  was 
one  of  the  first  to  move  in  the  attack,  and 
Ward,  who  supported  the  tract,  was  dis- 
missed from  his  lectureship  at  the  college  in 
the  following  June  (Chuboh,  Osfoti  Move- 
ment, c  xiv,,  e^.  pp.  252  ff.)  It  appears 
that  Jowett  was  somewhat  bewildered  by 
the  shifting  currents  around  him.  'But  far 
the  providence  of  God,'  he  aiud  at  a  later 
time,  'I  might  luive  become  a  Homan 
Catholic'  In  1844  the  crisis  in  the  move- 
ment came.  Newman  had  retired  from  St. 
Mary's  to  Littlemore,  and  Ward  published 
bis  '  Ideal  of  a  Christian  Church.'  Jowett, 
with  A.  P.  Stanley  to  lead,  fought  on  the 
side  of  toleration,  and  both  wore  present  at 
the  scene  of  Ward's  degradation  on  13  Feb. 
1845,  a  day  which  Dean  Church  regards  as 
the  birthday  of  Oxford  liberalism      e.  p. 

sm. 

Meanwhile  Jowett  was  working  earnestly 
widi  pupils  in  college,  travelling  on  the 
continent  in  l^e  long  vacations.  In  1844 
be  made  the  acquaintance  of  some  of  tba 
most  distinguished  Gennan  scholars  of  the 
time,  G.  Hermann,  Bekker,  Lachmann,  and 
Ewold,  and  consulted  Erdmonn,  the  his- 
torian of  philosophy,  on  the  best  method  of 
approaching  the  philosophy  of  Hegel,  by 
whose  teaching  ne  was  now  becoming 
fitscinated.  For  some  years  he  remained  an 
eager  student  of  HegePs  writings,  and  even 
translated  a  good  deal  of  the  logic  in  con- 
junction with  [Archbishop]  Temple  (X^e,  L 
120, 129, 142).  He  seems  also  to  have  been 
greatly  stimulated  by  Hegel's  '  History  of 
Philosophy '  in  the  lectures  which  he  was 
now^vmg  as  tutor,  on  the  '  Fragments  of 
the  Early  Greek  Philosophers' — ^lectures  in 
which  he  first  gave  proof  of  his  peculiar 
powers.  From  1846  onwards  his  position  as 
tutor  was  assured;  he  was  the  centre  of  a 
number  of  pupils,  who  were  devoted  to  him, 
and  proTedtHe  Tolue  of  his  teaoluiw  by  their 
success  in  the  schools.  In  1848  he  began 
the  practice^  which  he  continued  till  near 
iha  end  of  his  lifs,  of  taking  pupils  with  hits 
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in  ths  Tscation  to  some  quiet  healthy  place. 
Like  WUliam  8ewell  [q.  t.}  of  Exeter,  he 
became  ft  student  of  Plato,  and  it  was  greatly 
due  to  him  that  PlAto  was  inoladed  in  the 
list  of  books  Thieh  could  be  o&red  in  the 
flcfaooU  {I^fe,  i.  182).  This  incursion  into 
a  new  field  of  philosophy  he  balanced  by 
lectures  on  political  economy.  Hia  tours 
abroad  became  more  rare  as  the  years  passed 
on,  but  in  April  18«18  he  visited  Puis  in 
the  days  of  the  rerolnUon  with  Stanley, 
Francis  Taziur  Pal^jnTe  t.  SupplJ,  and 
[Sir]  Robert  Bomett  Butner  [q.  t.J  (see 
Stajtlbt,       L  890). 

Yet  theology  was  the  chief  study  of  these 
days.  Fot  some  years  past  Jowett  had 
been  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship  with 
Stanley,  and  finally  the  two  friends  planned 
guD  edition  of  St.  Paul's  epistles.  Jowett 
undertook  the  Thessalonians,  Qalatians,  and 
JRomans;  Stanley  the  Corinthians.  From 
these  labours  they  were  drawn  away  for  a 
time  by  the  movement  for  reform  which  now 
swept  over  Oxford.^  Stanley  and  Jowett  had 
already  begun  a  joint  work  on  university 
reform,  when  in  16S0  a  commission  was  ap- 
planted  to  toka  vridence  on  the  subject  Of 
tills  eofflmiswm  Stanle;^  was  the  secretory. 
From  the  evidence  which  Jowett  gave  he- 
five  it  we  Me  tiiat  he  wished  to  retsin  the 
colI^sy8tem,bnt  was  in  &voar  of  increasing 
the  nnnber  cn  profossore.  That  he  had  in 
view  at  tlus  time  anv  extension  of  uniTersit^ 
privil^fes  to  non-^oll^iate  students  there  is 
no  proo£  But  he  was  clearly  on  the  side  of 
the  poor  student,  and  did  not  wish  to  see 
the  oniTarsity  possessed  by  the  '  gentleman 
heresy'  {IJft,  i.  I6S).  He  was  a  public  ex- 
aminer in  1849, 1860, 1851,  and  1668. 

Jowett  was  now  known  beyond  Oxford. 
He  was  consulted  by  Sir  C.  Trevelyon  in  re- 
gard to  examinations  for  the  Indian  civil 
service,  and  eventually  became  a  member  of 
Lord  Macanlay'e  eomniittee,  wludi  tepOTted 
in  1864.  To  the  end  of  his  life  he  r^oined 
E  lively  interest  in  this  sul^eet,  and  indeed 
in  everything  connected  with  India  (see 
letters  to  Lord  Lansdowne  in  LetUrt,  1899). 

When  Dr.  Richard  Jenkyns  [q.v.]  died  in 
1864,  Jowett  was  put  forward  as  a  candidate 
for  the  mastership,  but  the  election  fell  on 
Robert  Scott  (1811-1887)  [q.  v.]  This  re- 
pulse mode  a  deep  impression  on  Jowett's 
sensitive  nature ;  it  wa8,infact|thebeffinning 
of  a  somewhat  distiesaful  period  of  his  life, 
during  which  he  felt  himself  in  little  sym- 
pathy with  hia  college  and  Oxford.  The  first 
effect  of  it  was  to  send  him  back  with  re- 
newed eneivy  to  his  unfinished  work  on  St. 
Paul.  In  the  next  summer,  on  the  same  day 
with  Stanley'a  edition  of  the  Corinthians,  his 


edition  of  the  Thessalonians,  Galatians,  and 
Romans  appeared.  The  publication  of  this 
book  formed  an  epoch  in  Jowett's  life. 

To  the  stricter  school  of  philologists  the 
commentary  seemed  to  be  vitiated  by  the 
view  which  Jowett  took  of  St.  Paul's  use  of 
language.  His  ablest  critic,  [Bishop]  Light- 
foo^  stronglv  protested  against  the  chaige  of 
vagueness  wnich  Jowett  uought  against  the 
Qreek  of  the  New  Testament  period;  and  of 
St.  Paul  e^ecially  he  nuuntuned  that  his 
antecedents  were  such  that  be  oonld  hazdly 
&il  to  speak  or  write  Ghreek  wil^  aectiraey, 
while  Jowett  was  inclined  to  took  on  the 
apostle  as  one  whose  thonghts  oatran  his 
power  of  entresuon,  so  that  his  meaning 
must  be  gathered  fhun  the  context  rather 
than  by  a  strictly  grammatical  treatment  of 
the  words  (see  Journal  ofSaered  and  CUmical 
Phihhgy,  ui.  p.  104,  S.  1866).  The  essays, 
which  were  generally  acknowledged  to  be 
the  most  important  part  of  the  work,  were 
partly  condemned  as  heretical,  especially 
the  essay  on  the  atonement,  and  were  also 
thoi^htto  bewantingin  definite  conclusions, 
though  no  one  coud  deny  that  deep  and 
e^^estive  thon^^ts  were  eonteinedin  them. 
'  Tbum  who  look  only  for  positive  resolts  will 
be  greatlj  disappomted  with  Ur.  JowettV 
essays.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  are 
satisfied  with  being  made  to  think  instead  of' 
bein^  thought  for,  and  are  willinj^  to  follow 
out  nir  themselves  imptotant  Imee  of  re- 
flexion, when  su(^;estea  to  them,  will  find 
no  lack  of  interest  or  insbnction  in  these 
volumes.  The  value  of  Mr.  Jowett's  labours 
is  &r  from  consisting  solely  in  the  definite 
results  attained,  which  are  poorer  than 
might  bsve  been  looked  for.  The  recon- 
structive process  bears  no  proportion  to  the 
destructive.  But,  after  every  abatement 
which  has  to  be  made  on  this  score,  these 
volumes  will  still  hold  thdr  position  in  the 
foremost  ranks  of  recent  literature  for  depth 
and  range  of  thought '  (tasBxnm,  I.  0.). 
The  book  could  not  mil  to  attract  attention, 
even  beyond  theological  readers.  Bagehot 
said  that  Jowett  had  riiown  1^  '  chance  ex- 
pressions' tiiat  he  had  exhausted  impending 
controversies  years  before  they  arrived,  and 
had  perceived  more  or  less  the  conclusion  at 
which  the  disputants  would  arrive  lon(^  before 
the  public  issue  was  joined'  (Pilyjiet  and 
PoUtiet,  8th  ed.  pp.  116, 117).  In  1869  a 
second  edition  was  published,  in  which  the 
essay  on  the  atonement  was  rewritten,  not 
with  any  view  of  retracting  the  views  pat 
forward  in  the  first,  but  to  explain  them 
more  clearly  and  meet  some  of  the  miscon- 
ceptions which  had  arisen. 

In  the  same  sommer  (1866)  Jowett  ww 
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uipolnted  to  the  repus  piofeesOTBhip  of 
Greek,  vacant  by  the  deatli «  Dean  Gaisford 
[q.  T.]  Those  who  condemned  his  views 
were  zouaed  to  action  by  thiB  preferment. 
Under  an  almost  forgotten  statute  Jowett 
was  denounced  by  Dr.  John  David  Mocbride 
r^.  v.]  and  the  Rev.  Charles  Fonrtaks  Go- 
Zightly  [ChT.]  to  Ute  vice-chancellor  (Dr. 
Cotton  oiWorcestor)  as  having  denied  the 
catholic  &ith.  Dr.  Cotton  summoned  him 
to  subscribe  the  articles  anew  in  his  pre- 
sence, and  to  this  Jowett  submitted.  It 
was  a  mean  attack,  which  might  create  a 
prejudice,  but  could  lead  to  no  definite  result. 
Almost  meaner  still  was  the  a^tation,  pro- 
lon^d  over  ten  years,  by  which  the  Greek 
chair  was  deprived  of  any  addition  to  the 
statutoiy  emoluments  which  had  been 
hitherto  paid.  Of  the  four  chain  fonnded 
hf  Henry  VIII  at  Oxford,  and  endowed  by 
him  wiw  402.  each,  the  chair  of  Greek  was 
the  only  one  which  had  never  received  in- 
creased emolument,  and  this  continued  to 
he  the  case  in  spite  of  repeated  appeals  to 
convocation  till  1866,  when  Christ  Church 
consented  to  raise  the  income  to  6002.  a  year. 
It  was,  in  &ct,  made  clear  tiiat  estates  had 
been  granted  to  that  college  for  the  purpose, 
and  that  the  chair  must  oe  endowed  from 
some  source  was  rendered  inevitable  by  the 
action  of  Jowett's  friends,  who  subscribed 
S,0002.  towards  the  deficiency—which  Jowett 
refused  to  accept — and  by  his  own  action 
as  professor. 

For  from  his  election  Jowett  had  d^iorted 
altogether  from  the  tnditioDal  lines.  To 
edit  dictionaries  and  adhoiia  wm  not  to  his 
tosta  at  all ;  he  hann  a  nries  of  lectures  on 
the  *  Republic  of  Pmo*  and  the '  Fragments 
of  the  Early  Greek  Philosophers,'  and  at 
the  same  time  allowed  any  undergnduate 
who  wished,  whether  belonging  to  nis  own 
college  or  not,  to  bring  him,  for  conection, 
translations  into  Greek  prose  or  verse  two 
or  even  three  times  a  week.  This  was  a 
very  severe  addition  to  his  tutorial  work. 
But  his  lectures  were  a  success.  Greek 
scholarship  received  a  stimulus  throughout 
the  university,  and  outside  Oxford  his  de- 
voted labour  on  his  pupils  could  not  but 
tell  in  his  favour,  whatever  his  theological 
opinions  might  be. 

In  the  ten  years  following  the  election  to 
the  profBSBorship  Jowett  foil  deeE»er  etUl 
under  snsmdon  ttf  here^.  In  the  second 
edition  of  liU  'Duties  of  St  Paul'  a869) 
be  had  repeated  his  views,  and  in  this  he 
had  intended  to  include  on  Msay  on  tiie 
*  LiteziHetatiott  of  Scripture.*  Tbu  essay  he 
finally  kej^t  back  till  the  next  year,  when  it 
^peued  m  'EsMys  and  Renews,'  ft  work 


which  created  a  panic  in  the  c&nxch.  The 
volume  was  promoted  by  Tlarry  Bristow 
Wilson  [q.v.l  of  St.  John^  College,  Oxford, 
and  among  the  contributors,  beaides  Jowett 
and  Wilson,  were  Rowland  Williams  [ci.v.J, 
Frederick  Temple,  afterwards  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  Mark  Pattisou  [q.  v.],  and 
others.  The  book  went  tluough  many  edi- 
tions, '  for  though  we  have  now  got  to  the 
stage  of  affecting  astonishment  at  the  sen- 
sation produced  l>y  the  avowal  of  admitted 
truths  in  that  work,  nobody  who  remembers 
the  time  can  doubt  that  it  marked  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  very  important  development 
of  religious  and  philosophical  thought' 
(^Lbslie  Stefbev,  Studies  <tf  a  Biogrc^her, 
ii.  129).  Wilson  and  Williams  were  brought 
before  the  court  of  arches  and  suroended  for 
a  year,  bat  this  judgment  was  Bauequently 
reversed  by  Lord  Weetbniy.  After  uie  ver- 
dict of  the  dean  of  arches  an  attack  was 
mads  upon  Jowett.  The  case  ma  opened  in 
the  vice-chancellor's  court  at  Oxford  (20  Feb. 
186S),  when  Mountague  Bernard  [q.  t.]  ap- 
peared as  the  vice-<dtancellor's  assessor.  On 
Jowett's  part  It  was  protested  that  the  court 
had  no  jurisdiction  in  the  matter.  Bernard, 
while  rejecting  the  protest,  refused  to  order 
Jowett  to  appear  and  to  admit  articles  on  the 
part  of  the  promoters  of  the  case.  Counsel 
advised  against  an  application  to  the  court 
of  queen's  bench  for  a  mandamus,  and  the 
prosecution  was  dropped. 

For  a  time  Jowett  *  held  his  tongue  about 
theology,  and  was  glad  to  hare  done  so, 
because  he  began  to  see  things  more  clearlv' 
(1866).  But  in  1870  he  was  fanning  in 
connection  with  Wilson  a  new  voliunA  of 
'  Essays,'  in  which  he  intoided  to  write  on 
the  great  reli^ons  of  the  world.  In  Sep- 
tember of  that  year  he  was  elected  master 
of  BalUol  College,  and  the  prqected  volume 
never  appeared.  Theology  occupied  a  great 
deal  of  his  thought  and  time ;  he  preu^ed 
not  only  in  the  colle«n  chapel  but  in  the 
university  pulpit,  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  elsewhere.  But  nothing  was  published. 
He  would  not  allow  any  of  his  sermons  to 
be  printed,  or  his  *  St.  Paul'  to  appear  in  a 
new  edition.  He  wished  to  attain  to  greater 
clearness  and  cenunty,  and  hoped  that  these 
would  come  with  time ;  but  he  took  on  him- 
self other  labours  whiui  left  no  Msnm  for 
elobcnating  his  views.  Tet  his  tluolo^^eal 
wwk  had  not  been  in  vain;  he  had  pointed 
out  where  changes  must  be  mode  if  theology 
is  to  retain  a  hold  on  thoughtAil  minds,  and 
if  some  of  his  positive  conceptions  were  re- 
garded as  'misty'ond  'vogue,'  he  was  dear 
enough  in  maintaining  what  he  called  *  the 
central  light  of  all  relij^on,*  the  divine  jna- 
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tice  and  trnth.  What  ha  wrote '  was  much 
read  and  pondered  by  the  more  intellectual 
sort  of  ondeiipraduatea'  (Pateb). 

From  1860  to  1870  his  labours  were  such 
as  would  hare  OTerwhelmed  any  other  man. 
At  one  time  he  writes  that  he  is  seein?  oTery 
unde^raduate  in  college  once  a  week  I  In 
tiie  Tocations  lus  houm  were  giTea  to  Plata 
He  had  bwin  with  the  idea  ofa  commantaiy 
on  the  'Bepublic,'  a  work  wUch  he  never 
dropped,  though  he  ^  not  liva  to  finish  it 
But  he  soon  felt  that  a  complete  analysis  of 
all  Plato's  writings  was  required  if  any  one 
wished  thorough^  to  understand  the  *  Re- 
public,' and  the  analysis  in  time  became  an 
analysis  and  translation.  To  this  most  be 
added  the  work  of  the  professorship.  One 
who  attended  his  lectures  at  the  time  spoke 
<^  them  as  being  '  informal,  nnwritten,  and 
seemingly  unpremeditated,  but  with  many 
a  long^remembered  gem  of  expression,  or 
deli^tfolly  novel  idea,  which  seemed  to  be 
lying  in  wait  whenever,  at  a  loss  for  a 
moment  in  his  somewhat  hesitating  dis- 
course, he  opwed  a  book  of  loose  notes' 

About  1860  he  became,  with  the  support 
of  fellows  who  had  been  his  pupils,  a  pr»- 
ponderatiiur  influence  in  the  common  room 
of  Balliol  College.  Much  time  waa  devoted 
to  the  (H^nisation  of  education  in  the 
college  and  the  university.  Arrangements 
were  made  for  inter-collegiate  lecti^es,  and 
Seottidi  professors  were  invited  to  give  le(y 
tures  in  the  summer  term,  when  their  labours 
in  the  north  were  at  an  end.  But  his  chief 
object  was  to  lessen  the  expense  of  an  Oxford 
career.  For  this  purpose  he  persuaded  the 
college  to  found  more  scholardiips  and  ex- 
hibitions, and  to  establish  a  hall  where,  as 
he  hoped,  young  men  would  be  able  to  Uve 
for  liule,  while  etnoying  the  benefits  of  the 
college  system,  ui  the  end  the  movement 
wfaioa  he  rapp<nrted  was  carried  on  a  U;^er 
scale  by  the  uniTersity;  the  lesbdetlon  was 
removed  1^  whidi  students  were  compelled 
to  lemde  within  the  colle^  walls,  and  non- 
collegiate  students  came  into  being.  In  the 
same  years  a  consideraUs  part  of  the  college 
was  rebuilt.  Jowett  was  convinced  that 
'not  a  twentieth  part  of  the  abiUt^  in  the 
country  ever  comes  to  the  university.'  In 
order  to  attnct  men  from  new  classes  he 
persuaded  the  college  to  alter  the  subjects 
for  examination  in  some  of  the  exhitntions, 
adding  physical  science  and  mathematics  to 
dassics. 

By  his  election  to  the  mastership  (7  Se^t. 
1870)  Jowett  attained  the  position  which 
he  most  coveted.  He  now  enjoyed  more 
leisure  than  hitherto,  and  he  had  as  much 


power  as  the  head  of  a  house  could  have. 
For  some  years  after  his  election  he  was 
much  occupied  with  the  enlargement  of  the 
college.  A  new  hall  was  built  (1877),  and 
the  old  one  transformed  into  a  library  for 
the  use  of  the  undergraduates.  Later  on  a 
hope^  formed  many  years  before,  was  realised, 
and  a  field  for  cncket  and  football  was 
seenred  for  the  college.  To  this,  as  to  every- 
thing  connected  witn  BalUol,  Jowett  gave 
libenlly  from  his  private  pune^  and  finally 
he  built  at  his  own  expense  a  house  for  a 
tutor  adjacent  to  the  field. 

Jowett's  interests  in  education  were  not 
confined  to  Oxford.  The  University  College 
at  Bristol  owed  much  to  him,  be  strongly 
supported  the  claims  of  secondary  education 
and  tmiversity  extension,  and  at  the  time  of 
his  death  he  was  busy  with  a  scheme  for 
bringing  the  university  and  the  secondary 
schools  together.  'When  it  was  arranged  in 
1874-d  that  the  age  of  the  candidates  for 
the  Indian  civil  service  should  be  fixed  at 
seventeen  to  nineteen,  and  that  successful 
candidates  should  pass  two  years  of  proba- 
tion at  a  uiiiversi^,  Jowett  made  arrange- 
ments to  receive  a  number  of  candidates  at 
Balliol  Cfdlege,  and  helped  in  establishing  a 
school  of  oriental  lu^ages.  In  the  uni- 
versity commissbn  of  1877-81  he  was  of 
course  greatly  interested.  He  had  not  mudi' 
Bjmpathy  with  research,  beyond  certain 
limits,  and  on  the  other  hand  he  urged 
strongly  the  dums  of  secondary  education 
in  the  large  towns,  a  movement  in  which 
he  thought  it  would  be  wise  for  the  uni- 
versity to  take  a  put.  The  better  onranis^ 
tion  of  the  teaching  of  the  non-coQegiate 
students  was  strongly  pressed,  and,  above 
all,  the  retention  to  a  luge  extent  of  price 
fellowships,  on  which  Jowett  placed  great 
value. 

In  1671  the  translation  of  Flato  appeared 
in  four  ToIunieB.  This  was  an  event  which 
determined  to  a  great  extent  the  literary 
work  ot  the  rest  m  Jowett's  life — ^not  that 
he  'had  done  with  theology  and  intended 
to  lead  a  new  life'  (Pla.io,  ^uthyphro,  end), 
for  be  was  always  hoping  to  return  to  theo- 
logy when  he  could  escape  from  other  labours 
—-but  the  translation  «  Flato  had  a  rapid, 
sale,  and  it  was  necessary  to  revise  it  Tor. 
a  second  edition  (6  vols.  1876).  Many 
thoughts  which  might  have  appe&red  in  au 
independent  work  on  theology  or  morals 
were  now  embodied  in  the  introductions  to 
the  dialc^es.  From  Flato  he  was  led  on  to 
a  translation  of  Thucydides,  with  notes  on 
the  Greek  text  (2  vols.  1881).  From  1882  to 
1886  he  was  vice-chancellor,  and  carried  into 
the  administration  of  the  office  the  restless 
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energy  which  was  one  of  the  moat  marked 
cfaaracteriBticB  of  his  nature.   He  was  able 
to  do  aomethitiff  for  the  non-collegiate  stu- 
dent8,aDd,in  adifierent  line,  for  the  drainage 
of  the  Thames  Valley,  in  conjunction  with 
Dean  Liddell — though  but  a  small  part  of 
their  schemes  was  realised — and  a  memorial 
ot  his  work  remains  in  the  name  '  Yice- 
ehaneellor^  Cnt,'  which  was  nTen  to  a  new 
outlet  made  for  Uie  CherweU  into  the  laiB. 
He  also  did  much  for  the  recognition  and 
elevation  of  dramatic  representations  at  Ox- 
ford.  It  was  due  to  his  support  that  the 
'Ajmmemuon'  of  ./Eschylus  was  acted  in 
BaUiol  Hall,  and  he  gave  his  direct  sanc- 
tion and  encoura^ment  to  the  performances 
of  the  Oxford  University  Dramatic  Society. 
Ihe  theatre  at  Oxford  was  rebuilt  at  this 
time,  and  Jowett  was  one  of  the  Srst  to 
enter  it  on  the  opening  night.   He  also  in- 
vited Sir  Henry  Irving  to  {^ve  a  lecture  at 
Oxford,  and  §tky  at  the  master's  lodge  on 
the  cocaaon.   ui  the  same  liberal  spirit  he 
enoonzaged  musio  in  his  own  ooll^Si  inviting 
Jobn  Farmer  from  Harrow  to  snpexintend, 
and  nving  an  otwui  for  the  hall.   This  was 
the  beginning  of  the  Sunday  concerts  at 
BaUiol.   Another  subject  to  which  he  gave 
mnch  thought  and  care  was  the  universitv 
press.   During  these  years  his  literary  work 
Bagnged  a  little,  yet  in  1866  he  published 
the  translation  of  Aristotle's 'Politics,'  with 
notes,  but  without  the  essays  which  would 
have  given  a  special  value  to  the  booh. 
Iliese  ne  did  not  live  to  finish. 

The  strain  of  the  vice-chancellorship  was 
more  than  Jowett*s  health  could  bear.  In 
1887  he  fell  ill,  and  though  he  recovered  a 
considerable  degree  of  health,  he  was  quite 
unequal  to  the  tasks  which  he  laid  upon 
himself.  He  wa8,however,  able  to  carryon 
the  reviuon  of  the '  Plato*  for  a  third  ecUtion, 
whidi  appeared  in  1893,  and  work  umn  the 
edition  of  the  '  Bepublic '  on  which  ne  had 
now  laboured  for  thirty  years.  This  was 
publiahed  after  his  death  by  Professor  Lewis 
Campbell.  It  is  to  this  last  edition  of 'Hate' 
t^t  we  naturally  turn  for  Jowett's  final 
views  on  philosophy.  He  does  not  nve  us 
any  comprehensive  account  of  Plato  s  phi- 
loBophy,  for  be  did  not  quite  believe  that 
such  a  comprehensive  account  was  possible. 
Plato's  view  chanees  in  difierent  dialogues, 
and  in  some  no  demiite  conclusion  is  reached. 
It  was  therefore  better  to  treat  each  dialogue 
separately.  It  was  also  characteristic  of 
his  own  mind  to  be  constantly  chan^ng  his 
point  of  view.  '  Mr.  Jowett's  forte  is  mental 
philosophy.  How  has  this  or  that  meta- 
phyncal  question  presented  itself  to  diflferent 
minds,  or  to  the  same  mind  at  difierent 


times  P  Under  what  contradictory  aspects 
may  a  particular  religions  sentiment  or  moral 
truth  be  viewed  P  What  phenomena  dots 
an  individual  mind  exhibit  at  difierent  stagt  s 
in  its  growth  P  "What  contrasts  do  we  ^nd 
tn  the  ancient  and  modem  world  of  thought  P 
This  is  the  class  of  questions  Mr.  Jowett 
delidits  to  aak  and  to  answer.'  So  aud  Dr. 
mtfoot  when  speaking  of  the  work  on 
Paul,'  and  the  remarks  apply  with  equal 
force  to  the  '  Plato.'  If  we  ask  ourselves 
what  were  Plato's  views  on  ethics,  or  politics, 
or  art,  we  shall  indeed  find  many  far-reach- 
ing observations  in  Jowett's  introductions^ 
but  not  a  aystematic  statement,  such  as  is 

E'ven  e.  g.  in  Zeller'a  '  History  of  Greek  Phi- 
sophy.  We  shall  also  find  much  which, 
though  it  arises  out  of  Plato's  thoughts,  is 
only  indirectly  connected  with  him — cri- 
ticism of  modem  forms  of  old  views,  of 
ideal  governments  other  than  that  of  Plato, 
of  recent  utilitarianism,  of  Hegel,  of  Uie 
nature  and  origin  of  language.  Few  books 
cover  so  wide  a  field,  or  diow  keener  powers 
of  observation,  or  contain  deeper  thoughts. 
If  the  result  often  seems  inadequate,  it  ia 
beeanae  it  was  the  author's  aim  to  get  at  the 
tmth,  not  to  eu|^rt  any  theory.  Andwhat 
is  written  is  written  with  a  finish  and  beauty 
rarely  surpassed,  just  aa  the  translation  M 
the  text  of  Plato— and  of  Thucydides  too— 
has  superseded  all  previous  translations. 

In  1691  Jowett  had  a  very  serious  illneea, 
which  returned  upon  him  in  1893.  Towui3s 
the  end  of  September  in  this  year  he  left 
Oxford  on  a  visit  to  Profeasor  Campbell  in 
London.   Thence  he  went  to  Headley  1^1^ 


the  home  of  an  old  pupil,  Sir  Robert  S. 
Wright,  judge  of  the  high  court,  where 
he  died  on  1  Oct.   He  was  buried  in  St. 


Sepulchre's  cemetery,  Oxfo^,  on  6  Oct. 

After_  making  bequests  to  hu  reUtives, 
secretaries,  servants,  and  others,  Jovrett  left 
the  remsinder  of  his  property  of  whatever 
^nd,  including  the  copyrights  of  his  works, 
to  Balliol  College.  The  profits  of  the  copy- 
rights were  to  be  invested,  and  the  fund 
thus  formed  was  to  be  applied  partly  to  re- 
publication of  Jowett's  own  works,  and 
partly '  to  the  making  of  new  translationa 
and  editions  of  Greek  authors,  or  in  any  way 
promoting  and  advancing  the  atudy  of  Gre^ 
literature  or  otherwise  for  the  advancement 
of  learning  in  such  way  that  the  college  may 
have  the  benefit  intendpd  by  15  George  ILL 
ch.  63,  5  1.' 

After  his  death  his  friends  subscribed  a 
large  sum  of  money,  of  which  a  small  por- 
tion was  expended  on  a  memorial  tablet  in 
Balliol  Cdlcge  chapel,  and  the  remainder 
applied  to  the  foundation  of  two  'Jowett 
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loctareahips '  in  Greek  philosophy  and  his- 
torr  (or  bterature)  at  Balliol  College. 

He  xeceived  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor 
of  theology  at  Leyden^  of  LLJ).  at 

Edinburdi,  1884,  and  of  LLD.  at  Cam- 

iSere  axe  Mvaral  pwtnutB  of  Jowett : 
(1)  In  fciayons,  by  Oeorae  Biohmond,  R,A., 
about 1669,  at  Ballitd  OoU^;  (2)  in  crayons, 
by  Langfifl,  1871,  in  the  possewon  of  Fro- 
feaeor  Dicey;  (3)  in  oila,  by  G.  F.  Watte, 
R.A.,  in  the  hall  of  Balliol  College ;  (4)  in 
pastels,  bv  the  Cavaliere  0.  H.  Ross,  at 
Balliol  College ;  (6)  in  wateiHWlours,  by  the 
Lady  Abercromby,  1892,  in  the  hall  of 
Balliol  College ;  the  head  was  subsequently 
repainted  by  the  same  lady,  and  is  at  the 
master's  lodlge. 

Jowett's  enei^  and  industry  in  literary 
work  were  more  than  equalled  by  his  de- 
votion to  hiB  pnmlfl  and  mends.  *  He  had 
the  graius  of^frimdship,'  and  was  nereir  so 
happy  as  when  visitdng  and  entolMuniiig 
firiends,  or  oontributing  in  any  way  to  their 
happiness.  A  lon^  succession  of  pupils  re- 
garded him  with  the  greatest  affection,  and 
at  the  close  of  his  life  uie  friends  of  his  youth 
were  his  friends  still,  for  he  never  lost  them. 
Amougthe  earliest  were  Lord  Farrer,  Pro- 
fessor W.  Y.  Sellar,  Sir  A.  Grant,  T.  0. 
Sandara,  F.  T.  Palgrave,  Theodore  Waliond. 
Profe88orn.J.S.Smith.  These werefollowed 
hy  Lord  Bowen,  W.  L.  Newman,  Justice 
Wright,  Professor  T,  H.  Green,  Lyulph 
Staidey,  Sir  C.  P.  Ilbert.  and  later  still  by 
Sir  W.  B.  Anaon,  Sir  F.  H.  Jeune,  Lord 
Lansdowne,  Sir  Arthur  Godley,  AJidrew 
,  Professor  W.  Wallace,  Fmfessor  Caird, 
Milner,  Sir  G.  Baden-Fowell,  and 
many  others.  It  was  his  delight  to  havs 
some  of  these  vapH  ftiends  at  the  mBster''s 
lodge  for  Bunaay,  where  he  also  brought 
together,  whenever  he  could,  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  his  time.  Such 
were  Lowefl,  W.  W.  Goodwin,  0.  Wendell 
Holmes,  Huxley,  M.  Arnold,  Turgenieff, 
Browning,  Froude,  H.  M.  Stanley,  Dr. 
Martineau,  G.  Eliot,  Kenan,  Ruskin.  As  a 
host  he  was  most  careful  and  solicitous  of 
the  comfort  of  his  guests,  but  in  his  conver- 
sation be  was  often  reserved.  A  competent 
judge  wrote  of  him :  '  A  disciple  of  Socrates 
be  valued  speech  more  highly  than  any 
other  gift,  yet  he  was  always  hampered  by 
a  conscions  impnfection  and  by  a  difficulty 
in  suBtuning  and  developing  his  thoughts  in 
socie^.  .  .  .  He  was  seldom  more  than 
the  third  |iarty  intervening'  (J.  D.  Roe  BBS, 
see  Xf/^e,  li.  167).  In  a  tSte-H-t^te  conver- 
aation  he  was  often  perversely  silent,  and 
gaps  were  almost  paimol.  Bat  with  one  or 


two  congenial  friends  he  would  talk  unre- 
mittingly tiU  midnight,  and  even  in  his 
serious  illness  he  insisted  on  coming  down  to 
breakfast  that  he  *  might  have  a  little  cheer- 
ful convenation.'  He  loved  to  tell  stories 
and  to  have  them  told  to  him,  or  to  discuss 
sutgecta  in  which  he  had  an  interest,  in  the 
hope  of  gaining  clearer  insight.  He  had 
a  wonderiulpower  of  fixing  a  discussion  in 
a  phrase :  '  Respectability  is  a  great  foe  to 
religion,'  he  stud  at  the  close  of  a  discussion 
on  chapel  and  church;  'The  practice  of 
divines  has  permanently  lowered  the  standard 
of  truth '  was  his  severe  sentence  on  theo- 
logical criticism.  In  his  letters  to  fiiends 
he  felt  able  to  pour  himself  out  with  less  re- 
straint than  in  conversation,  and  here  we 
often  find  him  at  his  best,  light-hearted, 
cheerful,  amusing,  and  devoted  to  his  friends, 
endeavouring  to  comfort  them  in  distress 
or  bexeanment,  and  to  help  them  in  diffi- 
culty. 

Jowett  fbrmedno  school,  and  was  not  the 
leader  of  a  party  in  reli^on  or  philosophy. 
A  leader  in  the  church  be  could  not  be  after 
the  publication  of  his  'St.  Paul,'  and  he 
never  wished  to  leave  the  church  for  any 
form  of  noncon&rmity.  His  critical  in- 
stincts led  him  in  one  direction,  his  re- 
lifpons  feeling  drew  him  in  another.  Thus 
his  speculations  led  him  to  '  irreconcilable 
contrasts'  (Leslie  Stxphsit,  op.  cit.  ii. 
141),  hut  he  did  not '  pretend  that  such  con- 
trasts did  not  exist;  it  was  because  be 
pointed  them  out  with  unusual  force  and 
freedom  that  he  was  regarded  as  heretical. 
In  philoBophj  he  was  content  to  be  criUcal 
(see  above);  he  saw  that  one  philosophy 
had  always  been  succeeded  by  another,  saa 
the  leader  of  to-day  was  fbrgotten  to- 
morrow ;  each  therefore,  he  concluded,  had 
grasped  part  of  the  truth,  but  not  the 
whole  tnith.  His  speculations  ended  in 
compromise,  and  thus,  here  also^  he  was 
unfitted  to  be  a  leader.  For  himself  he 
had  almost  a  honor  of  falling  under  one  set 
of  ideas  to  the  exduaiou  of  others.  'He 
stood  at  the  parting  of  many  ways,'  and 
wrote '  No  thoroughfare '  upon  Uiem  all,  says 
Mr.  Stephen,  severely  but  not  unjustly  (loc. 
cit.  p.  143) ;  and  after  all,  in  doing  so, 
Jowett  only  went  a  step  beyond  the  philo- 
sopher who  condemns  ul  systems  but  his 
own.  Yet  indirectly  he  left  his  mark  even 
on  philosophy.  By  him  his  pupl  T,  H. 
Green  was  stimulated  to  the  study  of  Hegel, 
and  no  influence  has  been  greater  in  Oznrd 
for  the  last  thirty  years  than  Green's.  But 
the  chief  traces  ox  Jowett's  influence  will  be 
found  in  other  spheres.  His  essavs  and 
translaUons  must  secure  him  a  high  place 
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BmoBg  the  writers  of  liii  time,  and  in  erreiT 
hiatOTT  of  Engliah  edaeation  in  the  aeeond 
half  of  the  nineteentii  centuiy  he  win  oecnpjr 
a  prominetit  j^l&ce. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Jowetl^B  worhe  : 
1.  '  St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Thesaalonians, 
Galatiana,  and  Romans,'  2  toIs,  1866  ;  2nd 
edit.  1669.  S. '  Essay  on  the  Interpretation 
of  Scriptnie/  in  '  Essays  and  BeTiews*'  1860. 
S.  'The  Dialo^es  of  Plato,'  translated  into 
English,  with  Analyses  and  Introductions, 
4  Tola.  1871;  2nd  edit.  6  vols.  1876;  Srd 
edit.  6Tohj.  1892.  (The  *  Repuhlic/ published 
separately,  1888.)  4.  '  Thucydidea,*  trans- 
ited into  English,  with  Intfodnetioaf  Notes, 
ftc.  2  TC^.  1881  j  2nd  edit.  1900.  6.  Aris- 
toflfl^i  'Polities/  tnuulftted  into  English^ 


with  Introdoetion,  Notes,  &&  2  toIs.  1886. 
6.  PUto's'Repuhlic,'TextandNotes  (Jowett 
and  Oamphell),  8  vols.  1894.  7.  « College 
Sermons,'  1896.  8. '  Sermons :  Biographical, 
ftc.,'  1899.  9.  <  Sermons  on  Faith  and  Doc- 
trine,' 1901. 

[Jowstt's  Life  and  Letters  1^  Dr.  Evelyn 
AbboU  and  Dr.  Levis  CsatpboU,  3  Tola.  1897  ; 
LstteiStlSSd;  Beiiianun  JbwsUi,l[aiteraf  Bal- 

liol  Coll.,  L.  A.  ToIle&utche(I89fi) :  W.  O.  Wud 
and  tiie  Oxford  Horemant,  by  W.  Waid.  1889 ; 
Life  of  Dean  8tAnt^,  by  B.  E.  Prothero,  1893 ; 
Svinbome's  Studies  in  Prose  and  Poeby,  18M; 
Leslie  Stephen's  Studies  of  a  Biographw,  18S8 ; 
article  in  the  Jevish  Qnarterly,  by  Claade  O. 
Monteflore,  Jaanaxj  19O0 ;  personal  knoirledgai] 
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KAT,  Sib  EDWARD  EBENEZER 
(1822-1897),  judge,  fourth  son  of  Robert 
Kay  of  Brookshaw,  Bury,  Lancashire,  by 
Hannah,  daughter  of  James  Phillips  of 
Birmingham  fcf.  Kat-Shitttlbwobxh,  Sib 
Jahbb;  and  Kat,  Jobbpe],  was  bom  on 
2  July  1822.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated 
B.A.  m  1844,  and  proceeded  M.A.  in  1847. 
fie  was  admitted  on  22  A^  18i4  student 
at  Idneoln's  Inn,  where  he  was  called  to  the 
bar  on  8  June  1847|  and  elected  bendier  on 
11  Jan.  1687,  and  treasnrer  in  1888.  Uhe 
Lord  Blaohbum  and  some  other  eminent 
judgesj  it  was  in  the  capacity  of  a  reporter 
that  Kay  learned  his  law  (see  inira),  and  it 
was  but  slowly  that  by  dint  rather  of  in- 
dustry and  perseTerance  than  brilliance  he 
acquired  one  of  the  lai^^eet  practices  ever 
possessed  by  a  stuff-gownsman.  He  took 
silk  in  18C6,  and  after  enjoying  a  prolonged 
lead  in  Vice-chancellor  Bacon  s  court,  con- 
fined his  practice  to  the  House  of  Lords  and 
privy  council  (1878).  On  the  retirement  of 
Vice-chancellor  Malina  in  1881,  Eay  was 
appointed  (SO  Mareh^  justice  of  the  high 
court  (chancery  division)  and  knighted 
(2  May).  He  proved  a  strong  judge,  a 
sworn  foe  to  luciatiTe  abases  and  diutoty 
proceedings,  and  as  competent  on  circuit  as 
m  ehamben.  On  10  Nov.  1890  he  suc- 
ceeded Sir  Henry  Cotton  [q.v.  Suppl.1  as  lord- 
justice  of  appeal.  His  tenure  of  this  office 
was  abridged  by  a  painful  disorder  which, 
after  frequently  laying  him  aside,  compelled 
his  retirement  at  the  commencement  of 
Hilary  term  1897 — not,  however,  before  he 
had  given  proof  of  unusual  independence 
of  mind. 


He  died  at  his  town  house,  87  Hyde  Park 
Gardens,  on  10  March  1897.  His  remains 
were  interred  (23  March)  in  the  chorchyard 
at  Brockdish,  near  Scole,  Norfolk,  in  which 

Srieh  his  seat,  Thorpe  Abbotts,  was  situate, 
e  married,  on  2  April  1850,  Mary  Valence 
(^1889),  youngest  daughter  of  Br.  William 
French,  master  (1820-49)  of  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge,  by  whom  he  1^  issue  two  daugh- 
ters. In  her  memory  Kay  founded  sevoal 
divinity  scholarsh^  at  Jesus  GollMpe. 

Kay  was  author  of 'Reports  of  Obom  adr- 
radg^  in  the  High  Court  oi  Chancery  before 
Sir  William  Page  Wood,  Knight,  Vice- 
chancellor,  186S-4,'  London,  1854,  Svo, 
continued  in  conjunction  with  Heniy  P. 
Vaiufhan  Johnson  to  the  close  of  Uie  year 
1868 ;  in  all  6  volumes,  Svo. 

[Oisd.  Cant ;  Poster's  Hen  at  Uw  Bar ;  lia' 

coin's  Inn  Adm.  Keg.;  Law  List,  1848,  1867. 
1868;  Times,17Mar^  1897 ;  Law  Joani.20a&d 

27  March  1897;  Ann.  R^-  1897.  ii.  145; 
Vani^  Fair,  26  A.ag.  1886,  7  Jan.  1888  ;  White- 
hall Bev.  27  March  1897 ;  Mee  and  Women  of 
the  Time,  1896;  Burke's  Peerage,  1896;  Law 
Rep«ts,  Appeal  Oases,  1891,  Mraiorrada.] 

KI&IELE7,  UBa  BLLRT  ANN  (1805  P- 
1699),  actress,  whose  maiden  name  wu 
Gowud,  was  oam  in  Orwell  Street,  Ipswich, 
on  22  Nov.  1806  or  1800.  After  acting  in 
N  orwich,  Yodc,  and  other  country  towns,  she 
made  her  first  appearance  in  London  as  Miss 
Goward,playiDgatthe  Lyceum,2  July  1825, 
Roaina  in  the  opera  of  that  name,  and  Little 
Pickle  in  the  '  Spoiled  Child.'  Here  and  at 
Oovent  Garden  she  met  Robert  Keeley^.  v.], 
whomshemarriedinthesummerof  1829.  On 

28  Oct.  1826  Miss  Goward  made,  as  Ma^^ 
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retta  in '  No  Song,  NoSapper,'  her  first  appear- 
ance at  OoTent  Garden.  Her  name  appears 
to  S<^Iiia  in  the  'Bead  to  Rnin,'  Norah  in 
'Norah.  w  the  Giil  of  Erin,'  Matilda  in 
'Three  Deep/  Lncette  in  ^  Shmherd's  B07,' 
and  Teiy  many  parts,  original  and  other. 
In  1834  she  was  a  comic  support  of  the 
Adelphi,  where  in  November  loSS  she  made 
a  ffreat  stfpcess  as  Smilie ;  and  in  1839  one 
still  greater  as  Jack  ^eppard.  With  Mao- 
ready  at  Drury  Lane  in  1842  she  played  Ne- 
rissa,  Audrey,  Mre.  Placid  in  Mrs.  Inchbald's 
'  Every  one  has  hia  Fault,'  and  Polly  Pall- 
mall  m  Jerrold's  '  Prisoner  of  War.'  (For 
her  share  in  the  management  of  various 
thwitres,  for  many  of  her  characters,  and  for 
her  family,  see  art.  Robebt  Keeley).  Mrs. 
Peerybincle,  Clemency  Newcome.  Maud  in 
the  *  Wife's  Secret,'  Jan«  in  '  Wild  Oats,' 
Bo8emai|y  in  tiie '  Catspaw,'  Maria  in '  Twelfth 
Night/  in  which  ^e  was  seen  at  different 
theatres,  were  so  many  triumphs.  Betty 
Martin  in  an  adaptation  n  named  of  *  Lo 
Chapeau  de  THorloger'  of  Madame  Emilede 
Gizudin,  in  which  she  was  seen  at  the  \ 
Ad^hi(8M8rch  1666),  was  a  comic  master-  | 

Siece.    As  much  may  be  said  for  her  Mary  ; 
ane  O^ebruaty  1866)  in  Moore's  'That 
Blessed  Babv/  and  Frank  Oatlands  in  'A  { 
Cure  for  the  Heartache.'  Betsy  Baker,  Dame  ^ 
Quickly,  Mrs.  Pa^,  and  Miss  Prue  in  *  Lovo  ' 
fbr  Love/  most  ^so  be  mentioned.  When, 
uideed,  Mrs.  Keeley  in  1869  followed  her 
husband  into  retirement,  it  was  with  tlie 
reputation  of  the  finest  comedian  in  her  line 
«t  modem  days.   Her  last  profesuonal  ap- 
pearance was  at  tbe  Lyceum  in  1869  aa 
Hector  in  Brongh's  burlesque,  'The  Siwe ' 
of  Tro;.'   She  came  frequently  for  benema 
before  the  public  in  her  old  parts,  and  often 
delivered  addresses  by  her  friend,  Mr.  Joseph 
Aahby  Sterry,  and  others.  On  22  Nov.  1895 
her  ninetieth  birthday  was  celebrated  at  the 
Lyceum  by  a  miscellaneous  entertainment, 
in  which  many  leading  actors  took  part.  She 
preserved  to  the  last  an  unconquerable  viva- 
city.   Mrs.  Keeley  died  on  12  March  1899 
at  10  Pelham  Crescent,  Brompton,  the  house 
in  which  thirty  years  previously  her  husband 
breathed  his  last.   In  her  latest  years  she  was 
fSted  and  caressed  beyond  the  wont  of  woman- ! 
hood  by  almost  all  people  from  Queen  Vic- 
toria downwards,  and  hoe  fimerol  at  Brotnp- 
tmwnwtety  on  Itt  March  was  almost  a  public 
oezemottial.    Her  daughter,  Louisa  Mary, 
married  Montagu  Stephen  Williams  [q.  v.] 

[Personal  knowledge;  Oenest^s  Aeeonnt  of 
the  English  St^ ;  Scott  and  Howsid's  Blan- 
chatd  ;  Dramatic  and  Musical  Review ;  Paseoe's 
Dramatie  List ;  HoUingshead's  Gaiety  Chroni- 
ol«« ;  Matston's  Onr  lUcent  Actors ;  Montagu  1 
TOL.  ZZn. — SUP. 


Williams's  Leaves  of  a  life,  1890;  Flanchi's 
BecoUeetions ;  Men  and  Women  of  the  l^me. 
14th  ed.;  Eta.  18  Moteh  1899j  Athrasenm, 
18  UBTch  18S8.]  J.  E. 

KEMWiT!,  FRAKOES  ANNE,  after- 
wards Mas.  BuTLEB,  generally  known  as 
Faitkt  Kbublb  (1809-1893),  actress  and 
writer,the  daughter  of  Charle6Kemble[q.v.] 
and  Marie  Th6r6seKemble[q.T.j,  was  bom  in 
Newman  Street,  London,  on  27  Nov.  1809, 
snd  educated  principally  in  France.  When 
her  father's  management  of  Covent  Garden 
was  in  extremis  she  made  her  first  appear- 
ance on  the  stage  on  6  Oct.  1829  as  Juliet 
to  her  father's  Mercutio  and  the  Lady  Capu- 
let  of  her  mother,  who  returned  to  the  stage 
after  a  long  absence.  Fanny  Kemble's  suc- 
cess was  overwhelming.  She  appeared  on 
9  Dec.  as  Belvidera  in  '  Venice  Proserred;  * 
on  18  Jan.  1830  as  Euphasia  in  the '  Grecian 
Daughter ; '  on  S6  Feb.  as  Mrs.  Beverley  in 
the  '  Gamester ; '  on  28  April  as  Isabella  in 
the  piece  so  named ;  and  on  28  May  as  Lady 
Townleyin  the  'Provoked  Husband.'  60 
profitabld  were  her  appeaxances  that  13,000/. 
of  debt  were  wiped  off  the  theatre.  In  the 
following  season  she  was  seen  as  Mrs.  Hal- 
lerinthe  'Stranger/  Calista  in  the  'Fair 
Penitent/  Juliana  in  the  'Honeymoon/ 
Lady  Macbeth,  Portia,  Beatrice,  and  Con- 
stance. In  1833  she  was  the  first  Lonise  de 
Savoie  in  her  own  *  Francis  the  First/  whidi 
was  not  a  success;  the  first  Duchess  of 
Guise  in  an  adaptation  of  the  '  Henri  HI ' 
of  Dumas,  which  was  a  failure;  and  the 
first  Julia  in  Knowles's  '  Hunchback.'  In 
the  autumn  she  accon^ianied  her  fiither  to 
America,  appearing  on  18  Sept.  at  the  Park 
theatre,  New  York,  as  Bianea  in  'Fario/  a 
part  she  repeated  in  Philadelphia  and  Bos- 
ton. On  7  Jan.  1834  she  married  Pierce 
Butler,  a  southern  planter,  whom  in  1848 
she  divorced  (he  died  in  1867).  On  16  Feb. 
1847,  at  Manchester,  she  reappeared  on  the 
stage  as  Julia,  which  with  Lady  Teaxle, 
Mariana,  and  Queen  Katherine,  she  repeated 


America  she  began  in  April  1848  a  series  of 
Shokeapearean  readings  at  Willis's  rooms. 
In  October  1849  at  Sansom  Street  hall, 
I^iilfldelphia,  she  gave  a  readingfirom  '  King 
John.'  Besuming  her  ouiden  name  she  re- 
tired for  twenty  years  to  Lennox,  Massa- 
chusetts, reappearing  in  1868  as  a  reader 
at  Stunway  hall.  New  York.  In  1873  sh«. 
resided  near  Philadelphia,  and  in  1677-8 
returned  to  England,  dying  at  86  Gloucester 
Place,  London,  the  residence  of  her  son- 
in-law,  the  Rev.  Canon  Leigh,  on  16  Juw- 
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189S;  she  was  buried  on  the  20th  at  Kenaal 
Green. 

Fanny  Kemble  had  a  eparkling,  sancj,  and 
rather  boiaterous  indiviauality,  and  aeema 
to  hare  had  a  Btring  of  elderlj  admirers  of 
diatinction.  Rog^,  Maoanlay,  SidneT 
Smith,  and  other  Ittmzy  men  of  the  epoch 
nTe  her  incessant  homagB,  tnd  memoirs  of 
Uie  early  part  of  tiie  centorr  are  full  of  her. 
Eighty-five  letters  addressed  to  her  by  Ed- 
ward FitzGerald  between  1871  and  188&were 
printed  in  '  Temple  Bar,'  and  vith  the  addi- 
tion of  nineteen  letters  were  issued  separately 
in  1695.  Wilson,  in  the  '  Noctes/  credited 
her  with  genius,  and  aesigaed  her,  as  did 
Others,  a  place  near  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Siddons. 
Scott  and  Moore  placed  her  on  a  lower  plane. 
Lon^ellow  was  completely  under  her  apell. 
Judge  HaliburtoQ  spoke  of  her  '  cleTemess 
and  audacitT,  refinement  and  coarseness, 
modesty  and  bounce,  prettv  hnmility  and 
prettier  arro^nce.*  Leidi  Hunt  could  not 
he  von  to  &ith  in  her.  Macready  iud,  with 
some  justice,  that  she  was  ignorant  of  the 
very  rudiments  of  her  art,  but  made  amends, 
declaring  that 'she  is  one  of  the  moet  re- 
markable women  of  ^present  day.'  Lewes 
called  her  readings '  an  utellectnial  delight.' 

Her  chief  literary  productions  were: 
'Francis  the  First,'  1832;  'The  Star  of 
Seville,'  a  drama,  1837;  'Poems,'  Phila- 
delphia, 1844;  'A  Year  of  Consolation' 
(traveU  in  ItalyJ,  1847;  'Plays/  1863, 
mclttdmg  '  An  English  Tragedy,'  '  Mary 
Stuart,'  translated  &om  Schiller,  and '  Made- 
moiselle de  Belle-Isle/  translated  from 
Dumas ;  '  Christmas  Tree  and  other  Tales/ 
from  the  German,  1866 ;  '  Notes  on  some 
of  Shakespeare's  Plays,'  1882;  'Far  Away 
and  Long  Ago,'  1889. 

Her  autobiographical  works  eonnst  of: 
1. '  Joomal  of  F.  A.  Butler/ 1835,  reprinted 
apparently,  as  '  Journal  of  a  lleudenee  in 
America.'  3.  '  Journal  of  a  Residence  on  a 
Ge0]^;ian  Plantation,'  1863.  S.  <  Record  of  a 
Girlhood,' 1876.  4. '  Records  of  Later  Life/ 
1882.  5.  'Further  Records/ 1891.  These 
works  are  bright  and  animated,  but  caused 
some  offence  in  certain  circles  bv  the  views 
the^  expressed  as  to  the  theatrical  profession, 
which  she  ioined  with  reluctance.  One  or 
two  works  bearing  on  slavery  were  extracted 
£rom  her  early  jonznal,  ud  published  uipar 
lately. 

A  charming  portrait  by  Sir  Thomas  Law- 
rence, showing  her,  as  she  sud, '  like  what 
those  who  love  me  have  sometimes  seen  me,' 
has  been  often  reprodnced.  Another  beauti- 
ful portrait  by  Sull}%  formerly  in  the  posses- 
sion  of  the  Hon.  Jus.  Leigh,  has  been  en- 
graved by  J.  G.  Stodart. 


t Books  cited ;  Geaeat's  Acoonnt  of  the  £ng- 
.  Stage;    Clark  BaiwU'a  Bepieeentatfre 

Actors;  White's  Actors  of  the  Century;  Kotee 
and  Qoeriee,  7th  ser.  xL  169;  Foscoe's  Dn- 
matic  list ;  Pollock's  Macready;  Mme.  Craven's 
Jeanpsm  de  F.  Eemble;  Letters  of  Edward 
FitzOeni'dto  Fsony  Kemble,  1895;  Theatrical 
Times,  vol.  ii. ;  Dramatic  and  Musical  Bevioir, 
vol.  vi.;  Theatre,  voL  xxi.  March  1698;  Leigh 
Hunt's  Dramatic  Essays;  Level's  Dramatic 
Essays.]  J.  K. 

K.ENNEDY,  VANS  (1784r-1646),  major- 
general,  Sanskrit  and  Persian  sohoUr,  was 
bom  at  Pinmore  in  the  parish  of  Ayr,  Soot- 
land.  He  belonged  to  an  old  Ayrshire 
family,  and  was  connected  with  the  houses 
of  Cassilis  and  Eglintoun.  His  Either  wm 
Bobert  Kennedy  of  Pinmore,  and  his  mothra 
Robina,  daughter  of  John  Vans  of  Bambar- 
toehj  Wigtownshire  who  on  marrying  his 
oonsinasMmedthenameof  Agnew.  lubert 
Kennedy  was  mined  by  the  fuluie  of  tbe 
Ayr  hank,  and  had  to  Beli  Knmwe  and  le- 
tire  to  Edinbu^h,  where  he  died  in  1790. 
The  care  of  hu  numerous  children  then 
deTolved  on  the  widow,  who  was  a  woman 
of  great  worth  and  abUity.  Major-general 
Kennedy  was  her  youngest  son,  and  one  of 
his  sisters  was  Grace  Kennedy  [a- v.] 

Kennedy  was  educated  at  Edinburgh, 
at  Berkhamsted,  and  finallv  at  Monmouth, 
and  was  noted  in  youth  for  his  studious 
habits.  On  the  completion  of  his  fourteenth 
year  he  returned  to  rldinbu^h,  and,  having 
obtained  a  cadetship,  he  sai^  for  Bombay 
in  1600.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  ha  waa 
employed  with  his  corps,  the  Ist  battalion 
of  the  2nd  grenadiecs,  agunst  the  people 
of  the  Malabar  disbiet,  and  reecdved  a  votud 
in  his  neck,  from  the  effects  of  which  he 
Boffered  all  his  li£a.  In  1807  he  beoaoM 
Persian  interpreter  to  the  Peshwa's  sub- 
sidiary force  at  Sirur,  then  commanded  by 
the  Colonel  W.  Wallace  (d.  1809)  who, 
according  to  the  '  Imperial  Gasetteer  of  In- 
dia/ is  still  worshipped  as  a  saint  by  the 
Hindus.  While  at  Simr  Kennedy  had  fre- 
quent opportunities  of  meeting  Sir  Barry 
Close  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  both  of 
whom  greatly  admired  hinu  In  1817  he 
was  appointed  judge-advocate-gweral  to  the 
Bombay  army,  and  on  30  Sept.  of  the  same 
year  he  contributed  a  paper  on  Persian 
UteratuTB  to  the  Literary  Society  of  Bombay. 
Mountstuart  Elphinstonoi  who  desoribed 
Kennedy  as  the  most  learned  man  v£  hiM 
acquaintance,  gave  him  the  appointment  of 
Marathaand  Gujrati  txanelator  of  the  regu- 
lations of  government,  but  the  poet  waa 
abolished  a  few  months  after  Elphinstone'a 
retirement.  He  held  the  office  of  judg*- 
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■dTOGat»«eneral  till  1886,  when  he  was 
rsmored  ^  Sir  John  B^eane.  After  that  he 
was  af^wmted  niental  tmulator  to  the 
 nt,  ud  h»  held  this  office  till  his 


Kennedy  was  thiooriiout  life  a  student, 
and  he  seems  to  have  betoi^ged  to  the  type 
of  the  recluse  sad  self-deoyingBehoUr.  He 
is  described  as  working  sixteen  hours  a  day, 
and  as  spending  all  nis  money  on  manu- 
scripts and  mnnshies.  and  in  reluving  the 
wants  of  others.  He  contributed  serezml 
paj^ers  to  the  Bmibay  bnuieh  of  the  Boyal 
Auatie  Society,  and  in  189A  he  puUiahed 
at  Bombay  a  Mnradia  dictionary.  In 
he  publiahed  in  London  a  quarto  Tolume 
entitled  'Beeearchea  into  the  Origin  and 
Affinity  of  the  Principal  Languages  of  Am 
and  £un^'  and  in  1631  ha  followed  this 
up  by  another  quarto  entitled  '  Researches 
into  the  Kature  and  Affinity  of  Ancient 
and  Hindu  Mythol<^.'  Both  these  works 
exhibit  much  learning  and  vigorous  and 
independent  thinking,  bat  are  now  nearly 
obsolete.  The  first  seems  to  he  the  more 
raluable  of  the  two,  and  contains  some  in- 
teresting notes,  e.g.  that  at  p.  182  on  the 
number  of  Arabic  wo^s  in  the  Shftbntoia. 
Kennedy  also  wrote  five  letters  on  the 
Punaas,  and  had  a  controTersy  irith  Hcurace 
Hayman  Wilson  [q.  t.]  and  Sir  Qraves 
Uhampney  Haughton  [q.  v.]  He  published 
at  Bombay  in  18^  a  work  on  military  law, 
of  which  a  second  edition  appeared  in  1847. 
He  died  at  Bombay  on  39  jOec.  1846>  and 
was  buried  at  the  wd  European  cemetery  at 
Back-Bay. 

[BiograpMcal  Memoir  by  James  Bird,  Secre- 
tin Bombay  bnmch  B.A.S. ;  Jonntal  of 
BJ.B.A.S.  ii.  430,  Bombay,  1646,  and  N.  V. 
Mandlik'fl  edition  of  the  Tninssctiona  of 
Literary  Society  d  Bombay,  Bombsv,  1877, 
Tol.  1.  p.  XT ;  Frefiiee  to  Grace  Eeutedy'B  Col- 
lected Works,  Ediobiirgh,  1827.]      H.  B-b. 

KmmSR  or  KINMSH,  WILLIAM 
(179fr-18(U),  Manx  wwt,  son  of  Thomas 
Kennish  fay  his  wife,  Margaret  (Radcli^), 
was  haptised  at  Kitk  Mangold,  Isle  of  Man, 
on  24  Feb.  1790.  Of  humble  parentage,  he 
was  reared  as  a  plonghboy,  out  iu  1631 
entered  the  navy  as  a  common  Beaman, 
learned  English  of  his  messmates,  having 
previously  known  only  his  native  dialect, 
and  rose  to  be  a  warradt  officer.  He  was 
ship's  cai|>enter  on  the  Hussar,  bearing  the 
flag  of  Sir  Charles  C^le  upon  the  North 
American  station,  1829-80,  and  while  sta- 
tioned at  Halifax  devised  a  plan  for  concen- 
trating a  ship's  broadside  with  greater  effect 
than  mtherto  attempted  upon  a  given  mark. 
His  plan,  which  met  with  encouragement 


from  Cteptain  Edward  Boxer  of  the  fiussar, 
wu  tried  by  Sir  Charles  Napier  on  board 
t^e  Galatea  in  1881,  and  was  recommended 
to  the  admiralty,  to  which  body  Wfi****** 
also  submitted  a  theodolite  of  his  inventton. 
In  June  18S2  he  received  the  gold  Isis  medal 
from  the  Society  of  Arts.  He  published  his 
essay,  on  concentrating  a  ship's  oroadside,  in 
1887  in  a  handsome  quarto,  with,  nineteen 
plates,  and  subsequently  he  served  upon  tihe 
mm-of-war  Tribune  and  Donegal  in  the 
Meditemuuan  and  in  the  ChaimeL  But 
lie  fdt  that  he  had  leonTed  ao  encourage- 
ment from  the  admiralty  at  all  oommen- 
sarate  vith  the  labour  and  moan  that  he 
had  expended  upon  his  essay,  and  he  left 
the  navy  in  or  about  1841.  Three  years 
later  he  published  in  London  '  Mona's  Isle 
and  other  Poems'  (1844,  Sto^  a  scarce 
volume),  with  a  lono;  sufaecription  list  of 
naval  men.  Some  01  the  local  pieces,  such 
as  'The  Gurraghs  Lezayre,'  more  espe- 
ciallv  those  in  ballad  metre,  have  merit,  and 
the  book  is  a  mine  of  Manx  f61k-lore.  Dis- 
appointed at  the  limited  circulation  of  his 
fame,  Kennish  went  over  to  America,  became 
attached  to  the  United  States  adminlty,  for 
which  body  he  made  a  surv^  of  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama,  and  died  atMew  York  on  19  March 
1862,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three. 

[Harrison's  BIbliotheca  Monenais  (Uamc  80c.], 
2nd  ediu  1676,  p.  16fi;  KeDoish's  Works  in 
Brit.  HnssDm  libraiy;  note  kindly  fBniished 
byHr.B.CotteUCowell.]  T.  8. 

KEPPEL,  WILLIAM  OODTTS.seventh 
Eabxi  ov  Albbhablb  and  YiBOomrr  Bttbt 
(1832-1694),  bom  in  London  on  16  April 
l8S3,  was  eldest  son  of  George  Thomas 
Keppel,  sixUi  earl  of  Albemarle  ^.T.^  fay 
his  wife  Susan,  third  daughter  of  ^  Ooutts 
Trotter,  hart.  Throughout  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  he  was  known  as  Viscount  Boxy, 
his  father's  saeoiid  titles  He  was  edoeated 
at  Eton,  and  ia  1848,  when  eleren  years 
old,  was  gasetted  enmgn  and  Ueutenant  in 
the  for^-third  r^ment.  Li  1849  he  became 
lieutenant  in  the  Bcota  guards,  and  during 
1850-1  he  was  private  secretwy  to  Lord 
John  RusseU.  In  I86S  he  went  out  to 
India  as  ude'-de-camp  to  Lord  Frederick 
Fitzclarence,  eommantler-in-chief  at  Bom- 
bay. In  the  foUowing  year  he  came  home 
on  sick  leave,  retired  from  the  army,  and 
in  December  1864  went  out  to  Canada  as 
superintendent  of  Indian  affiiiis  for  Canada. 
He  utilised  the  knowledgegained  in  Canada 
in  his  'Exodus  of  the  Weetem  Nations' 
(London,  1866,  3  vols.  8vo).  This  is  really 
a  history  of  North  America,  with  particular 
raferenee  to  Canada.   Bury  believed  that 
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the  ultimate  separation  of  England  and 
Canada  was  inevitable,  and  was  anxious 
that  the  separation,  when  it  came,  should 
be  effected  peaceably. 

After  his  return  to  England  he  was,  on 
SO  March  1857,  elected  to  parliament  for 
Norwich  in  the  liberal  interest.  He  was 
n-el«tted  on  S9  April  1869,  and  on 
28  June  following  on  hia  appointment  by 
Lord  Ftlmnston  to  the  post  treasurer  <^ 
the  honsdidld.  His  election  was,  however, 
declared  Toid,  and  on  1  Dec.  1860  he  was 
returned  for  Wick  burchs.  He  stood  for 
Dover  at  the  general  election  of  1866,  but 
was  defeated,  and  he  ceased  to  be  treasurer 
of  the  household  in  1866,  when  the  con- 
servatives came  into  power.  On  17  Nov. 
1668  he  was  returned  for  Berwick.  In  1874 
he  was  defeated  for  Berwick,  and  in  1875 
for  Stroud.  He  now  became  a  conservative, 
and  on  6  Sept.  1876  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  during  his  &ther'a  lifetime  as  Baron 
Aahford.  From  March  187B  to  April  1880 
he  was  under-Becretaiy  at  war  under  Bea- 
eonsfield,  and  in  1886-6  he  held  the  nme 
office  under  JmscA  Salisbnry.  On  Easter 
Sunday  1879  he  was  received  into  the 
Boman  catholic  church.  He  suoceeded  his 
&tfaer  as  seventili  earl  of  Albemarle  on 
21  Feb.  1891,  and  died  on  28  Aug.  1894, 
beiti^  buried  on  the  81st  at  the  family  seat, 
Quiddenham,  Norfolk.  He  married  on 
16  Nov.  1655,  at  Dundrum,  Canada,  Sophia 
Mary,  second  daughter  of  Sir  Allan  Nwier 
MacNab  [q.  v.l,  premier  of  Canada.  By  ber 
he  had  issue  three  sons  and  seven  daughters. 
The  eldest  son,  Arnold  Allan  Cecil,  became 
eighth  earl  of  Albemarle. 

Albemarle,  who  was  created  K.C.M.Q.  in 
1870,  viras  an  enthusiastic  volui^er.  He 
was  made  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  invil 
aerrice  rifle  volunteers  in  1860,  volunteer 
^e-de-camp  to  the  queen  in  1881,  and 
published  'Soggesdons  for  an  Uniform  Code 
of  Standing  Omers  on  the  Oi^anisation  and 
Interior  Economy  of  Volunteer  Corps  * 
(London,  1860, 12mo}.  He  was  also  author 
of '  The  Rinderpest  treated  by  Homoeopathv 
in  South  Hollaod,'  1866,  8vo,  and  wita 
Mr.  G.  Lacy  Hillier  of  '  Cycling,'  in  the 
'  Badminton  library'  (London,  1887,  8vo), 
which  reached  a  fifth  edition  in  1895. 

[Works  in  Brit  Hns.  Libr. ;  Q.  E.  C[obiyDe]'s 
Complete  Peerage;  Burke's  Peerage,  1900; 
Army  lists,  IM^Hi  ;  Men  of  the  "obm,  1891, 
S.V.  'Boxy;'  Times,  29  Aug.  1894;  Tablet, 
1  8^  1894;  Official  Batnm  of  Mombera  of 
Parliament.]  A  f .  F. 

KBB,  JOHN  (d.  1741),  Latin  poet,  was 
bom  at  Dunblane,  Perthshire.  He  waa  for 
a  lime  achoolniaster  at  Orieff,  and  about 


1710,  after  examination  by  ministers  and 
professors,  became  a  master  in  the  Royal  High 
School,  Edinburgh.  In  1717  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  Greek  in  King's  College, 
Aberdeen,  being  the  first  special  teacher  of 
the  subject  there  (Stat.  Account  of  Scotland, 
xxi.  82).  It  is  significant  that  he  should 
have  Beonied  this  post  when  his  politieal  pro* 
cUvities  axe  remembered,  as  well  as  his  ad- 
miration for  the  uncompromising  jaoolntey 
Archibald  Fiteaime  [q.  v.]  On  2  dct.  1734 
Ker  succeeded  Adam  Watt  in  the  LaUn 
chair  at  Edinburgh  University.  Here  he 
studied  law,  associating  again  with  ftiends 
of  high  school  days,  and  became  exceed- 
ingly populM  (Chalhebs,  life  of  Ruddi- 
mttfi,  p.  98).  He  had  a  distinct  influence  in 
reviving  exact  Latin  scholarship  in  Scot- 
land. Aj  a  professor  he  commanded  the 
respect  of  his  students,  although  somewhat 
weakly  deferential  towards  live  lords  when 
they  happened  to  be  members  of  his  class. 
But,  saj^  Dr.  Alexander  Carlyle  of  Inveresk, 
who  notes  this  foible,  he  *  was  very  much 
master  of  his  buuness'  {AuMnoffrmkjfjtf 
the  Bev.  Dr.  Alexander  Oarlple,  p.  SI).  He 
died  at  Edinbu^  in  November  1741. 

About  1726  Ker  published  bis  Latin 
poem,  'Denudes'  (those  of  the  Don),  cele- 
brating illustrious  alumni  of  Aberdeen. 
In  1727  appeared  his  paraphrase  of  the  Son^ 
of  Solomon, '  Oantici  Solomonis  Paraphrasia 
Oemina.'  He  is  also  the  author  of  memorial 
veraee  on  Archibald  Pitcaime,  Sir  William 
Scott  (1674  P-1725)  [q.  v.],  and  others.  Ho 
is  represented,  along  with  Arthur  Johnston 
and  other  Latinists,  in  Lauder's  '  Poetarum 
Scotorum  Musee  Sacne,'  1739.  The  Latin 
ballad  on  the  battle  of  lUlliecrankie  versified 
in  Engdish  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  'Cham- 
bers's Journal,'  1st  ser.  No.  48,  is  most  pro- 
bably Ker's  (Chambbbs^  SeoitUh  Boi^  b^re 
Burnt,  p.  43). 

[Bower's  History  of  the  TTnivsruty  of  Edin- 
burgh, ii.  29fr-314 ;  Cltant'e  Story  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinbargh  daring  its  first  Three  Hufidred 
Years,  ii.  816 ;  appendix  to  Erskine's  S«rnion  on 
the  Death  oi  Bobetteon  the  Historian,  in  Dis- 
coorsoe  on  several  Ooeasions,  i.  271.]    T.  B. 

KERR,  NORMAN  (1834-1899),  phjsi- 
cian,  the  eldest  son  of  Alexander  Kerr,  a 
merchant,  was  bom  at  Olasgow  on  17  mj 
1834,  and  was  eduaated  at  ttie  high  sohool 
of  that  mtj.  He  supported  himself  as  a 
journalist  on  the  staff  m  the  '  01a«[ow  Mul ' 
nntil  he  entered  the  university  of  Qlaagow, 
where  he  graduated  M.D.  and  CJC.  in  1861. 
He  then  sidled  for  a  time  as  sunmon  in  the 
AUan  Canadian  mail  steamers,  and  in  1874  he 
settled  at  St.  John's  Wood  in  London,  and 
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WM  ftvpointed  a  parochial  medical  officer  of 
St.  Marylebone,  a  post  he  retained  for 
twai^-foor  jears.  He  died  at  Hasting  on 
SO  May  1899,  and  is  buried  at  Paddington 
cemetery,  Willesden  Lane.  He  was  twice 
married :  first,  in  1871,  to  Eleanor  Georgina, 
daughter  of  Mr,  Edward  Gibson  of  Btulin- 
derry,  Ireland,  who  died  in  1892,  leaving 
iasae  four  daughters  and  a  son;  and,  se- 
eaoAW,  in  1884,  to  Edith  Jane,  daughter  of 
Mr.  Juua  Henderson  of  Belvidere  Lodge, 
Newiy. 

The  adTKoeement  of  temperanee  was  the 
ir<nrk  of  Kerr's  life.  He  ori^nated  the 
Total  Abstinence  Society  in  ccomection  vith. 
the  uniTerrity  of  Gla^w,  was  an  early 
member  of  the  United  kingdom  Alliance, 
and  was  the  founder  and  first  president  of 
the  Society  for  the  Study  and  Cure  of  In- 
ebriety. For  many  years  he  was  chairman 
of  the  Inebriates  Legislation  Committee  of 
the  Kitish  Medical  Association,  and  he  was 
vice-president  of  the  Homes  for  Inebriates 
Association.  He  was  senior  consulting  phy- 
neian  to  the  Dalirmple  Home  for  Inebriates 
at  Hickmansworth,  Hertfordshire.  The  Ine* 
briatee  Act  of  1898  was  largely  the  outcome 
of  his  labours. 

He  wrote:  1.  'On  the  Action  of  Alco- 
holic Liquors  in  HealUi,'  London,  1876. 
2.  '  Mortality  from  Intemperance,'  London, 
1879.  8.  '  Stimulants  in  Worhhouses/ Lon- 
don, 1882.  4.  'The  Truth  about  Alcohol,' 
London,  1886.  6.  '  Inebriety,  its  jEtiology, 
Fatholo^,  Treatment,  and  Jurisprudence,' 
8rd  edit.  London,  1894.  Among  many 
epiiemeral  articles  was  his  '  Alcoholism  and 
Unig  Habits'  in  the  'Twentietb  Century 
Practice  of  Medicine,'  1896. 

rBritish  Medicsl  JoutdbI,  1899,  i.  1443; 
additional  information  Idndly  giTen  by  Mrs. 
Nonan  Kerr.]  D'A.  P. 

XEBB,  SCHOH^RG  HENRY,  ninth 
JUUsams  or  LotHUir  (1833-1900),  diplo- 
maXuib  and  secretary  of  state  for  Scotland, 
second  son  of  John  Willuun  Robert,  serenth 
marquis  of  Lothian,  by  Lady  Cecil  Cnetwynd 
Talbot,  only  daughter  of  Charles,  second 
earl  Talbot,  was  w>ni  at  Newbottle  Abbey, 
near  Dalkeith,  on  2  Dec.  1888.  His  elder 
brother,  William  Schomberg  Robert  Kerr, 
bom  on  12  Aug.  1883,  succeeded  as  eighth 

'  marquis  of  Lothian  on  his  father's  death, 

14  Not.  1841,  but  himself  died  without 

I  issue  on  4  Jul^  1870.   He  bequeathed  to 

OuTord  UntTersitT  a  sum  of  money  for  the 
foundation  of  the  Marquis  of  Lothian's 

i  prize,  which  is  of  the  annual  value  of  ^L, 

and  is  awarded  for  an  essay  on  some  point 
in  tanifft  history  between  the  death  of 


Romulus  Aagttstnlus  and  that  of  Frederick 
the  Great. 

Schombei^  Henry  was  educated  at  Glen- 
almond  and  Oxford,  where  he  matriculated 
from  New  Collefje  on  20  Oct.  1861.  He  left 
the  university  without  a  degree,  entered  the 
diplomatic  service,  and  was  appointed  attachfi 
at  Lisbon.  He  vras  transfeired  in  1864  to 
Teheran,  and  thence  in  1866  to  Bagdad 
During  the  Prauau  war  of  1867  he  served 
as  a  Tunnteer  on  the  staff  of  Sir  J.  Outram, 
br  whom  he  was  publicly  thanked  at  the 
axm  of  the  campaign.  He  was  afterwards 
attache  Bt  Athois,  and  in  1862  was  w- 
pcnnted  second  secretary  at  Frankfort,  u 
the  same  capacitv  he  was  removed  in  1866 
to  Madrid,  and  thence  in  the  eame  year  to 
Vienna.  He  succeeded  his  elder  brotheti 
Willifltn  Schomberg  Robert,  as  ninth  maz^ 
quis  of  Lothian,  and  fourth  baron  Ker  of 
Kersheu^h,  Boxbui^hshire,  on  4  July  1870, 
and  in  right  of  the  latter  peerage  took  his 
seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  30  March 
1871.  He  moved,  on  19  March  1874,  the 
address  in  answer  to  the  queen's  speech, 
and  on  6  Aug.  following  took  the  oaths  for 
the  subordinate  office  of  lord  privy  seal  of 
Scotland,  which  he  retained  until  death. 
He  was  sworn  of  die  privy  council  on 
6  Feb.  1886,  and  in  Lord  SalisbtUT's  second 
administration  succeeded  Mr.  Arthur  Bal- 
four as  secretary  for  Scotland,  and,  as  suc^ 
ex-officio  keeper  of  the  great  seal  of  Scot- 
land and  vice-president  of  the  committee 
of  council  for  education  in  Scotland 
(11  March  1887).  The  sphere  of  his  admi- 
nistrative duties  was  further  enlarged  by  a 
statute  of  the  same  year  (50  &  61  Vict.  c. 
62).  He  held  office  until  the  fall  of  the 
administration  in  August  1892,  during 
which  period  he  had  charge  of  the  measures 
of  1889  for  the  reform  end  re-endow- 
ment of  the  Scottish  universities  and  ^e 
reform  of  Scottish  local  government,  and 
several  other  measures  nearly  affecting 
Scottish  intoesta.  He  was  a  member  m 
the  historical  manuscripta  commission, 
was  elected  in  1877  prendient  of  the  l^yal 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotknd,  and  re- 
ceived in  1882  the  degree  of  LL.D.  £rtnn 
the  university  of  Edinburgh,  of  which  he 
was  lord  rector  in  1887-90.  He  was  also 
vice-president  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Geo- 
graphical Society,  and  a  member  of  the 
governing  body  of  the  Imperial  Institute. 
He  was  ^ected  K.T.  in  1878,  and  a  knight  of 
grace  of  the  order  oi  St.  John  of  Jerusalem 
in  1899;  was  colonel  from  1878  to  1889, 
and  afterwards  honorary  colonel,  of  the 
3rd  battalion  of  the  royal  Scots  regiment, 
and  captain-general  of  the  royal  company 
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of  udien  from  188A  nntil  hia  doBth  on 
17  Jan.  190a 

Hemuried,  in  1866^  haAj  Tietoria  Akz- 
andrina  Mbntam  Dongas  Scott,  aeeind 
daughter  of  Walter  IVuiois,  fifth  dnke  at 
Boeelengli,  hy  whota  he  had  three  eoni 
and  Ato  danghtera.  His  third  ioa,BoherC 
Sdiomberg,  Ind  Jedha^h,  aueceeded  him  u 
tenth  marqiiia  of  Lothian. 

[Foita^i  Alvmni  Ozon.  I710-I8S6;  Irring*! 
Book  of  SootanMi;  Ann.  £eg.  1857,  ii.  448: 
Lordi'  Jonra.  dii.  183 ;  Huuard'*  Pari.  Debate*, 
Srd  ser.  ecxTiii-ecelTi,  4th  ter.  i-lxxri ;  EaTdn'i 
Book  of  Dignitiea,  ad.  Ockerby ;  Imperial  Ealen- 
dar,  1877-92 ;  Offleisl  Yearbook  of  the  Learned 
Societies  of  Cbeat  Britain  and  Ireland;  Statata 
XTiuTersitatii  Oxoo.;  Borke'a  Feara»,  1900.] 

■1.  Ut  Ba 

KXPnJ^  Sib  RtJEEBT  ALFRED 
a817-1894),  adrocate  of  arbitration  in  trade 
disputes,  bom  at  Birmti^ham  on  9  Jan. 
18T7,  was  the  fifth  son  of  T  homaa  F.  Kettle 
of  Suffolk  Street,  Birmineham,  a  glass* 
■tuner,  button  and  military  iffnament 
maker,  and  gilder.  The  i&mUj  waa  de- 
scended from  Henri  Quitel,  a  Huguenot  of 
Milhaud  or  Mitlau  in  Languedoc,  who  emi- 
grated to  Birmingham  on  the  roTocation  of 
the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  practised  there  the 
trade  of  glass-stainer.  Rupert  left  Binning^ 
ham  early  in  life  and  was  articled  to  Riehara 
Fryer,  a  Wolrerhampton  attorney.  Resolv- 
ing to  qimlify  as  a  borriatar,  he  entered  the 
MiddleTempte  on  S  June  18AS,  was  called 
to  tb»  bar  on  6  Jane  1815,  and  soon  obtained 
a  larae  loactiee  on  the  Oxford  circuit.  In 
1869lie  was  appconted  judge  of  die  Worees- 
tenhire  county  courts,  and  subsequently  he 
acted  as  chairman  of  the  standing  committee 
for  framing  the  rules  for  county  courts. 
Kettle  took  the  deepest  interest  in  industrial 
matters,  and  was  frequently  called  upon  to 
arbitrate  in  disputes  in  the  iron  and  coal 
trades.  He  was  the  first  president  of  the 
Midland  iron  trade  wages  board,  and  used 
the  influence  which  this  office  gave  him  to 
persuade  masters  and  men  to  accept  arbitra- 
tion in  their  disputes.  In  1864,  after  a 
strike  in  the  huildmg  trade  at  Wolrerhamp- 
ton bad  lasted  seventeen  weeks,  Kettle,  on 
invitation  from  both  rides,  •ucoeeded  in 
arranging  A  settlement  and  ultimately  in 
estabnshing  at  Wolveriiamptan  a  l^ally 
organised  system  of  arbitration,  ^le  essen- 
tial principle  of  the  new  system  was  that  if 
the  delegates  of  the  contending  parties  could 
not  agree,  an  independent  umpire  should 
have  power  to  make  a  final  and  leoally 
binding  award  between  them.  The  scheme 
provedso  satisfactory  that  it  was  rapidly 
extended  to  other  towns,  eventually  in- 


cluding a  lane  part  of  the  Engliah  building 
trade.  Kettle  lormed  umilar  boards  in  the 
ooal  trade,  the  potteries,  the  Nottingham 
laoB  trade,  the  handmade  p^ar  tade,  the 
ironstone  trade,  and  ot^  atnle  trades  of 
the  country.  He  Tres  commonly  styled  the 
*Frinoe  of  Arbitrators,' and  on  1  Dee.  188Q 
he  waa  knighted '  for  his  public  services  in 
establishing  a  system  of  arbitration  between 
employers  and  employed.'  In  1890  tlw  poet- 
mastoF^^eral,  Henr^  Cecil  Raikes  [q.  v.], 
consulted  Kettle  during  the  strike  of  the 
post-office  employ^. 

On  34  Nov.  1882  Kettle  was  elected  a 
benoher  of  the  Middle  Temple.  He  was 
one  of  the  senior  magistrates  and  a  deput^y* 
lieutenant  of  Stafibrdshire,  and  he  was  assis- 
tant chairman  of  quarter  sessions  from  1868 
to  1891.  He  was  an  artist  of  some  alnli^, 
and  seroral  of  hia  pictures  were  publicly 
exhibited.  In  1893  o»  resigned  his  offioa  m 
ooiuty  court  judge,  finding  that  his  labonrs 
in  connection  wiui  arbitnUion  occapied  the 
greater  part  of  his  time.  He  died  at  his 
residence,  Merridale,  Wolverhampton,  on 
6  Oct  \8M,  and  waa  buried  on  9  Oct.  in 
the  Wolverhampton  cemetery.  On  18  Dec. 
1861  he  married  Mary  {d.  13  July  1834), 
only  child  and  heiress  of  William  Cooke  of 
Merridale.   By  her  he  left  issue. 

Kettle  was  the  author  of:  1.  'A  Note  on 
Rating  to  the  Poor  ...  for  Unproductive 
Land,^ London,  1866,  8vo.  2.  'Strikes  and 
Arbitrations,' London,  1866, 8vo.  3. '  School 
Board. Powers  and  School  Board  Duties,' 
1871.  4.  '  Masters  and  Men,'  London,  1871, 
8vo.  6,  'Boards  of  Conciliation  andi  Arbi- 
tration between  Employers  ud  Employed,' 
1871.  6.  '  Suggestions  for  diminishing  the 
Number  of  Imprisonments,'  1876.  7.  *  The 
Church  in  relation  to  l&ades  Unions,'  1877. 

[Wolvetfaampton  Chrooide,  10  Oet.  1894; 
Burke's  Landed  Oentry,  1894 ;  Simmo's  Btblio< 
theca  Stafford.  1894;  Foster's  Men  at  the  Bar, 
1885;  Biograph,  1680,  iv.  487-8;  Men  and 
Women  of  the  Time,  1888 ;  Jeaas's  ConcilifttieB 
and  AiUtnidon  in  Labour  DItpntes,  1894,  p. 
98.]  E.  I.  0. 

EETTLEWEU;  SAMUEL  (1832-1893), 
theoh>gioal  writer,  bom  on  SI  March  1823, 
was  son  of  the  Bev.  WiUiam  Kettlewell, 
rector  of  Kirkbeaton,  near  HuddersGeld,  and 
his  wife,  Mar^  Midgeley.  He  was  educated 
at  Durham  University,  where  he  graduated 
as  a  licentiate  of  theology  in  184&  He  was 
ordained  deacon  in  the  same  year,  and  priest 
in  1849  by  the  bishop  of  Ripon.  He  then 
became  a  curate  at  Leeds  under  Walter 
Farquhar  Hook  [q.  v.],  and  in  1861  he  was 
appointed  vicar  <h  St.  mark's,  Leeds.  This, 
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his  only  iuoombencyj  he  leaigned  in  1670 
to  deroto  hnaaelf  to  litcnry  -work.  He  had 
akaadT  mUiAed  a  'Catnliiam  oa  Qond 
Hirtoi7'^(Loiidoa,  1861,8to}  Szdedit.  ISTB), 
nd  two  vorin  sugnstod  1^  tlia  Iruh  dis- 
tgtablithmeBt  agitenoo,  namely:  < A  EHunt 
Acconat  of  the  Heformation  in  Ireland,' 
«Bd  'Bights  and  Liberties  of  the  Ohurch' 
(bodi  London,  1869,  8to).  His  enei^es 
wm  now  mainly  devoted  to  hia  work  on 
Thonuu  k  Kempis,  and  in  1877  he  published 
'  The  AutiiomBip  of  the  "  De  Imitatione 
Obristi'"  (London,  8to);  this  was  followad 
in  1882  br  'Thomas  Kempis  and  the 
Brothws  of  Oommon  Life '  (London,  2  toIs. 
8to;  and  edit.  1884).  These  two  books  were 
the  finiit  of  much  research  in  England,  Hol- 
landf  and  Belgium.  Kettlewelf  maintains 
tte nmoUjr  aoo^ted  authorship  of  the  *De 
Lmtatione,'  and  collects  all  that  is  known 
abont  the  life  of  Thomas  k  Kempis.  In 
1888  he  pBbUahed  *The  Basis  of  Troe 
Christian  Unity '  (^London,  2  Tola.  Sro),  and 
in  1893  a  translation  of  the '  De  Imitatione.' 
He  had  reeeiTod  the  Lambeth  M.A.  in  1860, 
and  in  1892,  in  reoognitioQ  of  his  work,  ha 
was  granted  the  Lambeth  D.D.,  the  queen 
eounteisignii^  his  diploma.  He  died  at  his 
residence,  KeesdviUe,  Eastbourne,  whither 
he  retired  in  1870,  on  2  Nor.  189S ;  he  was 
twice  married,  and  lua  widow  SDrvived  liim, 
[Works  in  Brit  Mns.  lAbr.;  Crookford's 
(S«ri«al  Directory,  1891;  Eutboume  Chro- 
nicle, 6  Svr.  1893;  Timea,  Si  Not.  1898; 
OnavdiaBh  8  Not.  1893 ;  priTato  information.] 

A.  F.  P. 

KBITX,  JOHN  HENRTlb  (1812-1896), 
engraTer.    [See  Lb  Esitz.] 

KIBYMEB  or  KEYMOB.  JOHN  ijl. 
1610-1620)|  economic  writer,  is  said  to  haTe 
written  as  earlT  as  1601  his  '  Observationi 
upon  the  Dutch  Fisliing,'  which  was  first 
published  by  Sir  Edward  Ford  in  1661 
(London,  4to).  Keymer  had  no  practical 
knowledge  of  the  fisheries,  being  '  altogether 
nnuperimented  in  auch  business'  (Gehtle- 
VAK,  JVat/to  Win  Wealth,  1614,  p.  3);  he 
collected  his  notes  from  conTersation  with 
fiahennenlikeTobiasQentlemanfq.T.  Suppl.] 
ttid  others,  with  a  view  to  stimulating  ^|g<- 
lish  fishery,  then  almost  a  monopoly  of  the 
Dutoh.  His  tract  wastrantlated  into  Gwrnan, 
and  published  in  part  ui.  of  the  '  Diarinm 
Europnum,'  Frankfort,  1666,  4to;  it  was 
reissued  in  English  in  the  'Phenix*  [fie] 
1707,  vol.  i.,  in  'A  Collection  of  choice 
Tracts,'  1721,  and  in  '  A  small  Collection  of 
Taluable  Tracts  relating  to  the  Herring 
Fishery,'  1761. 

AwAbw  work  by  K^mer,  addressed  to 


James  I,  on  the  imp<nrtanoe  of  encouraging 
mnnnfectures  in  ^^land  and  increasing 
oontnwree  \ff  reducing  customs,  is  extant 
in  the  Beeord  Office  (^tots  Popart,  Dom. 
Jamea  I,  oxviii.  114).  The  latter  sunreetitui 
was  much  in  adrance  of  the  age,  but  on 
20  Dec.  1622  Prince  Charles,  John  Williams, 
lushop  of  Linocdn  and  Buckingham,  were 
jtHued  with  others  in  a  commission  'to  heat 
the  propositions  of  John  Keymer,  and  con- 
sider whether  they  will  tend  to  the  good  of 
the  King  and  the  Commonwealth,  as  is  pre.! 
tended'  {Cal  State  JPtipert,  Dom.  1619-22, 
p.  469).  Nothing  further  seems  to  bare 
been  done  in  the  matter, 

[Editions  of  Sejmer's  book  in  Brit.  Uns. 
Libr. ;  Cal.  Stata  Papera,  Dom.  1619-22;  Gen- 
tleman's Way  to  Win  Wealth,  1614  ;  PaleiaTe's 
Dick,  of  Ft^tieal  Economy,  s.t.  *  Gentleman, 
Tobiaa."]  A.  F.  P. 

KIVQ.  THOMAS  (18S6-1888),  prise- 
fightw,  was  bom  in  SilTsr  Street,  Stepney, 
on  14  Aug.  1866,  and  as  a  youth  serred 
before  the  mast  both  in  the  navy  and  in 
a  trading  Tessel.  About  1866  he  obtained 
a  position  as  foreman  of  labourers  at  the 
Victoria  Docks.  His  courage  in  disposing 
of  a  dock  bully  known  as  *  Brighton  Bill" 
commended  him  to  the  notice  of  the  ex- 
champion,  Jem  Ward,  who  coached  him 
with  the  gloTes  at  the  George  in  Ratcli^ 
Highway.  On  27  Not.  1860,  <m  the  Kentiafa 
maishes,  he  met  Tommy  Truckle  of  PottS" 
mouth  for  tSOL  a  aide,  and  defeated  him  in 
forty.iiine  rounds  (iiztv^^two  minutea).  He 
was  now  taken  in  hand  and  trained  by  Na8 
Langham  at  the  Feathers,  Wandsworth,  for 
a  contest  with  William  GTans  ('  Young 
Btoonie')f  to  be  followed,  if  snccesi^,  by  » 
fight  for  the  championship  with  Jem  Mace, 
the  finest  boxer  in  England  since  the  retire- 
ment of  Sayers.  The  betting  of  two  to  one 
on  King  was  justified  by  the  erent  on  21  Oct. 
1861,  alter  a  long  fight  interrupted  by  the 
police  St  the  seventeenth  round,  but  resumed 
until  the  forty-third.  The  fight  between 
the  '  Young  Sailor,'  as  King  was  called,  and 
the  '  scientific '  Jem  Haoe  of  Norwich  had 
another  issue,  King  beUig  outclassed  after 
diqdayiiw  the  utmost  pludi  in  a  contest  at 
sixty-eight  minutes  (28  JaB.1862).  Aretuni 
match,  which  excited  much  grea^  interest, 
took  place  at  Aldershot  (26  Not.  1862).  The 
betting  was  soTen  to  four  on  Mace,  who  bad 
the  best  of  the  fighting,  but  was  knocked 
out  by  a  single  blow,  a  Herrific  cross-counter 
on  tlw  left  cheek,'  in  the  nineteenth  round. 
In  this  battle  of  thirty-eight  minutes  King 
had  shown  himself  a  glutton  for  punishmm^ 
of  a  '  bottom '  and  endurance  worthy  of  tha 
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Iteet  traditions  of  the  ring.  King  now  mar- 
ried and  announced  his  intention  of  leaving 
the  ring,  thus  acquiescing  in  the  resumption 
of  the  belt  Mace.  But  he  was  yet  to 
champion  England  against  America  in  the 
great  fight  with  the  'Benicia  Bo;,'  John 
Camel  Heenan,  the  adTecsorr  of  Sayers. 
The  ring  wa«  pitched  at  Wadhurst,  below 
Tonbridge  Wells,  at  an  early  hour  on  10  Deo. 
1868.  King  weighed  a  litue  below  thirteen, 
HenuD  jnst  over  fourteen  stone;  both  were 
over  six  Ibet  in  height.  The  former  Muned 
mistnutful,  Heenan  fall  of  omfidence.  Bets 
of  20  to  7  were  freely  offered  on  the  Ameri- 
can, but  there  were  few  takers.  Heenan'e 
game  throughout  the  early  rounds  was  to 
close  in  and  '  put  the  hug  on '  so  as  to  crush 
his  antagonist  by  dashing  him  violently  to 
the  ground.  King's  consisted  of  dealing  his 
adversary  a  series  of  sledge-hammer  blows 
on  his  nose.  Both  were  extremely  success- 
ful in  their  respective  tactics,  and  in  the 
absence  of  the  orthodox  feinting,  sparring, 
and  '  science,'  the  result  came  to  be  mainfy 
a  question  of  sheer  endurance.  At  the 
eignteeDth  round  the  tide  of  victoir  turned  in 
Sing's  favour.  At  the  dose  of  tie  twenty- 
fourth  round,  after  nearly  forty  minutea^ 
fighting,  Heenan  lay  insenuble,  and  his 
seconds  threw  u^  the  sponge.  Public  anxiety 
as  to  his  condition  was  allayed  by  a  medical 
report  in  the  'Times'  (12  Dec.)  Both  com- 
batants appeared  in  person  at  WadhuKt,  in 
answer  to  a  summons,  on  22  Dec,  when  they 
were  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace,  both 
King  and  Heenan  engaging  to  fight  no  more 
in  this  country.  Kmg,  having  won  about 
4,000^.  in  stakes  and  presents,  fulfilled  his 
promise  to  the  letter.  After  starring  the 
country  at  100/.  a  week,  he  set  up  as  a  book- 
maker and  realised  a  handsome  competence. 
He  also  invested  in  ba^  property. 

In  1867  he  won  a  couple  of  sculling  races 
on  the  Thames,  but  in  later  years  was  best 
known  for  his  success  in  metropolitan  flower 
shows.  He  died  of  bronchitis  at  Clarence 
House,  Clarence  Hoad,  Clapham,  on  4  Oct. 
1866.  After  1363  the  vidlance  of  the  police 
confined  pugilism  in  En^nd  more  and  more 
to  the  disreputable  and  dangerous  classes, 
and  Tom  King  is  thus  not  incorrectly  termed 
by  the  historian  of  the  English  prise-ring 
as  *  Ultimus  Komauorum.' 

[Miles's  Fogilistica,  vol.  iii.  ad  fin.  (portrait) ; 
PeDdragon's  Modern  Soxiog,  1S79,  pp.  43-50, 
.57-78  ;  Bell's  Lift,  October  I86I  ;  "W.  E.  Hard- 
ing's Champions  of  the  American  Prize  Ring, 
1868,  pp.  04-9  (portrait!;  Times,  11-12  Sec. 
1863;  Bird  of  Freedom,  lOOct.  1888;  Sporting 
Tines,  IS  Maridi  1876;  Boass's  Hodera  Bio- 
frapby,  ii.  229.]  T.  S. 


KING,  THOMAS  CHISWELL  (181&- 
1893),  actor,  was  bom  at  Twroing,  near 
Tewkesbury,  on  24  April  1818.  He  adopt^ 
his  wife's  maiden  name  of  Chiswell  in  addi* 
ticm  to  his  own  name  of  Thomas  King  on 
his  marriage,  which  took  place  shortly  after 
he  joined  the  theatrical  profession.  Appren- 
ticed in  hia  ^outh  to  the  pointing  and  papers 
^anyng  buttuess  St  Cheltenham,  he  acquired 
a  taste  for  the  stage  through  acting  with 
amateurs,  and  about  1840  joined  the  com- 
pany of  Alexander  Lee,  the  baUod  composer, 
to  support  Mrs.  Harriett  Waylett  [q.  v.]  in 
one-act  dramas  and  operettas  in  Chutenham, 
Worcester,  Warwick,  and  LeaniingtOB.  In 
1843  he  became  attached  in  a  sttbordinate 
capacity  to  the  Simpson-Munro  company  at 
Birmingham,  playing  on  24  Oct.  Conrade  in 
'  Mnch  Ado  about  ^Nothing,'  and  Sir  Thomas 
Fairfax  in  the '  Field  of  the  Forty  Footsteps.' 
On  16  May  1844  he  was  seen  as  Young 
Scrooge  in  the  'Christmas  Carol'  to  the 
Fezziwig  of  his  wife. 

King  made  rapid  progress  in  his  profession, 
and  by  August  1847  was  playing  leading 
business  on  the  York  cureuit  nnoer  J.  iZ 
PritchsnL  Proceeding  to  Qouriay's  Yio 
toria  Theatre,  £diaba^|h,  in  June  1848,  he 
remained  there  four  months,  and  in  Novem- 
ber joined  W.  H.  Murray's  company  at  the 
Theatre  Royal  in  the  same  city  as '  heavy 
man,'  appearing  on  the  ISth  as  Sir  Bichaxd 
Wroughton  in  the  'Jacobite.'  In  April 
1650 he  supported  Charles  Kean  duringnis 
visit  to  Edinburgh,  and  was  engaged  by  him 
to  play  seconduv  tragic  parts  during  the 
opening  season  of  his  management  in  Lon- 
don. Making  his  dibut  at  the  Princeas's  in 
October  1850  as  Bassanio  in  the  '  Merchant 
of  Venice,'  King  subsequently  played  the 
king  in  <  Henry  Iv,  Fart  I.,'  and  on  81  Jan. 
1851  was  seen  as  the  exiled  duke  when  '  As 
you  like  it '  was  performed  before  the  queen 
at  Windsor.  Late  in  the  year  he  was  en- 
gaged by  John  Harris  of  Dublin  as  leadtnv 
actor  at  the  Theatre  Royal  there.  He  opened 
under  the  new  mana^ment  on  26  Dec.  as 
Colonel  Buckthome  in  'Love  in  a  Maze,* 
and  fioon  became  an  abiding  favourite  with 
Dublin  playgoere.  Remaining  there  five 
seasons,  he  appaared  iv  no  fewer  than  fifteen 
notable  Shakespearean  revivals,  and  as  Mac- 
beth, Master  Ford,  Hotspur,  and  Leontes, 
met  with  much  approbation.  During  1855 
he  was  in  leading  support  to  Helen  Faucit, 
Samuel  Plielps,  and  Miss  Glyn  during  their 
visits  to  Dublin.  In  March  1866  he  seceded 
abruptly^  from  the  Theatre  Royal,  and  on 
14  Apnl  began  a  three  weeks'  engagement 
at  the  Queen's  in  the  some  city  in '  lumlet.' 
Opening  at  Birmingham  on  20  Oct.,  in  eon- 
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jtmction  with  Uias  QlyHf  King  remained 
tJbere  after  her  departure,  and  on  18  Not. 
played Colonna in  'fivadne.'  On  8  Dec.  he 
was  seen  as  John  Mildma^  in  '  Still  Waters 
run  daep/  and  as  Quasimodo  in  'Esme- 
ralda.' On  6  July  1867  be  made  his  first 
appearanoe  in  Manchester,  in  anoetation 
with  Mis*  Uanriott  and  Robert  Boxl^ 
[q.^  Returning  to  Birminf^ni  on  36  Sept. 
as  Hamlet,  he  appeared  there  on  the  27th 
as  Mephistopbeles  in  Boucicault'e  Tersion  of 
'  Faust  and  Ma^ehte/  which  was  played 
for  forty-^ight  nights  at  a  profit  of  2,000/. 

During  1869  Kmg  fulfilled  several  engage- 
ments at  the  Queen's  Theatre,  Dublin.  On 
16  April  he  played  there  Seigeant  Austerlitz 
in  'Theresa's  Vow,'  to  the  Theresa  of  his 
daughter  Bessie.  On  26  July  he  was  seen 
as  Martin  Heywood  in  the  '  Kent  Dar,'  and 
on  14  Dec  as  Estevan  in  the  'Broken 
Sword.'  On  SO  April  1860  he  began  an 
important  engunment  at  the  City  <h  Lon- 
don  Theatre  as  Hamlet,  returning  thither  in 
Deoembw.  On  S4  Sept.  interrening  he  re- 
twned  to  the  Qiumi*s  at  Dublin  as  RuthTen 
in  the '  Van^re.' 

From  1861  to  1868  King's  record  was  one 
of  sp^idid  stndling.  On  16  March  1869  he 
was  given  a  trial  engagement  at  Drury  Lane 
by  F.  0.  COiatterton,  opening  there  as  Riche- 
lieu to  the  Julie  de  Mortemar  of  his  daurh- 
tar  Besne,  who  then  made  her  London 
d6but.  He  was  favourablT  received,  and 
subsequently  played  Hamlet,  Julian  St. 
Pierre,  and  William  in  '  Black-eyed  Susan,' 
besides  alternating  Othello  and  lago  with 
Charles  Dillon.  At  the  same  house  on 
24  Sept.  1870  King  was  the  original  Vamey 
in  the  '  Amy  Robsart '  of  Andrew  Halliday. 
la  tlie  Easter  of  1871  his  services  were 
tnnabnced  to  the  Adelphi  at  a  salary  of 
SOL  vet  week.  There  he  originated  the  r6Ie 
of  C^iasimodo  in  Andrew  Halliday's  ver- 
sion of  '  Notre  Dame/  iriuoh  ran  uninter- 
ruptedly to  November,  and  waa  revived  at 
Christmas. 

In  Jose  1873  King  fulfilled  an  engage- 
ment at  the  Maiylebone,  and  on  11  Sept. 
made  his  American  d6but  at  the  Lyceum 
Thei^  New  York,  as  Quasimodo.  The 
play  did  not  repeat  its  Adelphi  success, 
although  it  was  performed  for  six  weeks. 
On  27  Oct.  King  played  Othello,  after  which 
the  Lyceum  closed  abruptly.  It  reopened 
in  Novembv  with  Italian  opera,  and  on  tha 
27th  '  Notre  Dame '  was  revived  far  four 
nights.  Afterwards  King  made  a  successful 
tonr  oi  Canada,  exelosively  in  Shakespearean 
dtya,  and  rstamed  to  the  Lyceum  Theatre, 
New  York,  on  8  Haidi  1874. 

Ftam  1878  to  1880  King  vw  leuae  cf 


the  Worcester  theatre,  an  unprofitable  specn- 
laUon.  In  1883  be  made  a  short  provincial 
tour  under  Mr.  J.  Pitt  Hardacre's  manage- 
ment, but  he  had  outlived  his  popularity 
and  ^  v<^ne  of  his  schooL  Later  wwar- 
ances  were  infrequent,  but  in  July  IwO  he 
performed  for  six  nighto  to  good  nouses  at 
the  Queen's  Theatre,  MudMster,  and  was 
much  admired  as  Ingomar,  <»ie  m  his  most 
characteristic  impersonations.  Retiring 
finally  to  King's  Heath,  he  died  there  on 
21  Oct.  1893,  and  was  buried  at  Olaines, 
near  Worcester.  He  had  a  son  and  two 
daughters,  all  of  whom  took  to  the  stage. 
Hia  elder  daughter,  Min  Bessie  King^  ani^ 
vived  him. 

A  sound  tragedian  of  the  second  order, 
T.  C.  King  was  the  last  exponent  of  a  school 
which  subordinated  intelligence  to  precept 
and  traditioa.  Physically  he  was  wril 
ec^uipped,  having  a  tall  and  shapely  figure, 
with  dark  eiqwesuve  features  and  weU-eet 
eyes ;  and  his  nA  hass  vinee  was  flexible 
and  resonant.  A  temperate  graceful  aetor, 
he  had  more  individuality  aro  fewer  vioes 
id  style  than  most  ecmventional  trs^edians. 
In  London  he  never  established  his  hold, 
but  in  one  or  two  large  provincial  centres, 
notably  DuUin  and  Birmingham,  hia  follow- 
ing was  la^  and  afiectionate. 

[Many  mats  of  detail  eommoo  to  all  the 
bi<^;taphieal  aceoaots  of  T.  C.  King  are  here 
corrected,  thanks  to  aathentio  infomation 
kindly  plaoed  at  the  writer's  disposal  by  the 
aetors  nepheir,  Ur.  Henry  King  of  St.  Leonard »- 
OQ^Sea.  Data  have  also  been  derived  from  Dib- 
dio's  Annals  of  the  £diDbnigh  Stage ;  Pasooa'a 
Dramatie  List ;  Lsr^  and  CBoike  s  Annsis  at 
the  Theatre  Boyal,  Dublin;  Cole's  Ufa  of 
Charles  Kean ;  IGchael  Williamifa  London 
Theatres,  Put  and  Present ;  BimiDghara  Faces 
and  Places,  voL  v.  TSo.  12  ;  local  playbills  in  the 
Birmingham  Free  Ubraiy;  F^man's  Jonmal.} 

W.  J.  L. 

KINGSFORD,  WILLIAM  (1819-1898), 
historian  of  Cauda,  bom  on  23  Dec.  1819 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Lawrence  Jewry,  Lon- 
don, was  the  son  of  William  and  Emabeth 
Kingsford  of  Lad  Lane.  £da(»ted  at 
Wanostrocht's  well-known  school  in  Cam- 
berwell  [see  WiaosxiiooHT,  NicholabJ,  he 
was  articled  at  an  early  age  to  an  architect* 
but,  finding  the  office  uncongenial,  enlisted 
in  the  1st  lagoon  guards  in  Ms  seventeenth 
year.  He  went  wiui  his  re^ment  to  Canada 
in  1837,  became  sergeant,  and  in  1840, 
tbioagh  the  influence  of  his  friends  at  home, 
obtuned  his  discharge,  much  to  the  r^ret  of 
the  colonel,  Sir  Geoi^e  Cathcart  [q.v.J.  who 
offered  to  procure  a  commission  for  him. 
On  the  death  of  that  officer  in  the  Crimea^ 
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Kingsfcnrd  wrote  a  tooohing  tribute  to  his 
memoir,  which  appoan  in  Xady  Oathcart's 
lilb  0f  lier  htuband. 

EnteriajS  the  office  of  the  cit^  Bnireyw  of 
Montreal  in  1841,  he  qoalifled  m  doe  coarse 
as  citlI  engineer,  and  obtained  the  position 
of  deputy  city  surreyor,  a  poet  which  he 
held  ror  three  jeaia.  He  resigned  this  sitaa- 
tion  to  b^^  tne-pablication  of  the  Montreal 
'Times,'  in  company  with  Mardo  Mclver. 
Two  years  later  he  returned  to  his  profession, 
entered  the  public  works  department,  and 
among  otber  undertakings  made  a  new  sur- 
vey of  the  Lechine  canal.  In  1819  he  was 
engaged  in  the  construotion  of  the  Hudson 
River  railroad  in  the  state  of  New  York,  and 
in  1861  proceeded  to  Panama  aa  assistant 
ennneer  to  J.  J.  Campbell,  who  was  then 
bnUding  the  isthmua  rauway.  Betoming  to 
Canada  in  186S,  he  surveyed  for  the  Grand 
IVnnk  the  tracks  from  Montreal  to  Vaodreuil, 
from  Montreal  to  Oomwall,  bom  BrookriUe 
to  Rideau,  and,  under  A.  M.  Ross,  who  had 
the  oonatmetion  of  the  work  in  charge,  laid 
down  the  lines  of  the  present  Victoria  Bridge. 
He  was  chief  engineer  of  the  city  of  Toronto 
for  a  few  montu  daring  1856,  but  resigned 
to  re-enter  the  service  m  the  Ghand  Irunk, 
in  whose  employment  he  remiuned  till  1664. 
He  acted  at  first  as  superintendent  of  the 
line  east  from  Toronto,  and  afterwards  as 
oontraetor  to  maintain  the  section  that  runs 
from  that  city  westward  to  Stratford.  He 
came  to  England  in  1866,  made  one  or  two 
general  surreys  on  the  continent  for  £: 
nrnis,  and  reported  to  Thomas  Brai 
on  the  railway  poMtlnlitiee  of  the 
Sazdmia, 

In  1867,  at  the  hutanoe  of  English  capi- 
talists who  looked  forward  to  the  building 
of  the  Canadian  intercolonial  railway — one 
of  the  condidons  of  the  new  federation — 
Kingsford  went  once  more  to  Canada,  where 
he  remained  daring  the  rest  of  his  life.  As 
the  dominion  resolved  to  build  the  line  as 
a  government  work,  he  was  disappointed  in 
his  immediate  expectations,  but  soon  ob- 
tained emplovment,  which  included  the  en- 
laivement  or  the  Gfrenville  canal  and  the 
dramingof  the  township  of  Russell  in  On- 
tario. The  last-mentioned  work  caused  him 
to  fix  his  permanent  residence  in  Ottawa, 
When  the  Maokeniio  government  came  into 

Sower  in  187S  Kin^ord  was  appointed 
ominion  engineer  in  charge  of  the  harbours 
of  the  ^at  Uns  and  the  St.  Lawrence. 
He  contmued  in  this  post  till  31  Bee  1879, 
when  he  was  cashiered  by  Sir  Hector  Lan- 
gevin,  who  had  become  minister  of  public 
woriis  in  the  second  Haedonald  administra- 
tion. 


The  dismissal  of  so  important  a  oinl  ser- 
vant in  BO  Bommaij  a  ftshion  gare  rise  to 
hoatile  ooniment  ab  the  time  aa  an  aetof  sir 
teeme  partiflanship,  and  was  laoujib  to  the 
notice  of  the  Oanaaian  Honae  of  Oommoa& 
The  ministw  defimded  himself  by  saying 
that,  having  otade  certain  ohangea  in  the 
working  of  his  department,  the  aervicee  of  a 
special  enginem  in  diarge  of  harbours  was  no 
longer  necessary.  Kingsfbrd  published  the 
correspondence  and  proceedinga  in  a  pam- 
phlet entitled  '  Mr.  Kingsfbrd  and  Sir  Hec- 
tor Langerin '  (1882).  There  seems  no  doubt 
that  Kingsford  was  nn&irly  treated. 

Thus  rudely  cast  on  the  world  at  the  age 
of  sixty,  Kii^pford  hema  the  great  work  of 
his  life,  the  history  of  nis  adopted  country. 
He  was  well  propped  far  the  task,  fieatdea 
his  own  langntge  he  was  master  of  Keneh* 
Qennan,  Itelian,  and  Spanish.  Ha  baa 
already  oontribntod  lamly  to  die  preea.  Bad 
pat  forth  a  number  of  aoimantial  pamphleta ; 
*The  HistoiT,  Struoture,  and  Statistics  of 
Plank-roads,'  1862 ;  '  Impressions  of  the 
West  and  South,'  1866}  'The  Canadian 
Canals:  their  History  and  Cost,'  1866,  a 
work  supplemented  later  by  artidea  in  the 
'MonetMy  Times,'  Toronto;  and  a  mono- 
graph on  Canadian  histwy  entitled '  A  Po- 
litical Coin.'  His  profosBional  engagementa 
gave  him  a  fall  knowledge  of  Canadian 
topography,  while  his  early  experimoe  in  the 
army,  supplemented  by  assidooas  reading, 
enabled  mm  to  comprehend  a  milita^  aitoa* 
tion.  Kingsford  set  hinuelf  in  1880  to  th« 
Berioos  Btiuiy  of  the  arehiTaa  of  Canada, 
which  were  collected  at  Ottawa,  and  he  con- 
tinued the  work  almoafe  without  intexmiBaiaa 
for  the  next  seventeen  years 

The  flrstfimits  of  hia  labour,  '  Canadian 
Archteology,'  appeared  in  1886,  and  was 
soon  followed  by  the  '  Early  Bibliogr^y 
of  Ontario.'  He  published  the  first  volume 
of  the  'History  of  Canada'  in  1887.  The 
tenth  volume,  which  oonclodes  his  task  and 
brii^  the  narrative  of  events  to  the  union, 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  (1841),  was 
printed  in  1898,  the  pre&oe  bunff  dated 
24  May.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  work  justifiea 
Kingubrd's  anticipations  and  the  warm  re* 
ception  it  received  in  England  and  Canada. 
It  is  the  fullest  and  fairest  presentation  of 
Canadian  enerienoe  tiiat  has  been  nven  to 
the  world.  Queen^  University  at  Kingeton 
and  Dalhoosie  in  Nova  Scotia  signified  their 
appreciation  of  his  Ubonrs  by  conforring  oa 
him  the  degree  of  LL.D,  MobUU  Univwail^ 
gave  hU  name  to  a  leosntly  endowed  ebair 
of  htatonr. 

Kingsford  was  a  fellow  of  -  the  Royal 
Seeiety  of  Oaaada,  to  which  he  ctmtributed 
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Bereral  papers,  and  a  member  of  the  Cana- 
dian Society  of  Civil  Ennneen.  He  sur- 
vived  the  eomi^etioii  of  us  hiatory  only  a 
few  months,  and  died  on  SS  Sept.  1808. 

In  lB48  'he  married  Maria  Blargaret, 
daugbter  of  ^>miiam  Banu  Lindaay,  dark 
of  the  l^iisIatiTe  asaemUjr  of  the  province 
of  Canada.  Qaeen  Vietoria  baatowed  oa  his 
vridov  a  civil  list  penrion  of  lOOJ.  in  noog- 
nition  of  his  aerviees. 

[Moigaa'a  Oan.  Men  and  Women  of  the  Time, 
p.  639;  Oftaadian  Haganne,  January  1899  ; 
O&nadian  Gazette,  Iion&n,  6  Jaly  1899  ;  Cana- 
dian Sessional  Papers,  Snpplfltteotary  Report  on 
Public  Works,  1890,  p.  23;  Wrong's  Toronto 
Univ.  Studies,  >.  10,  li.  18 ;  Boorinot's  Biblio- 
nsphy,  Boy.  Soe.  Oanads,  p.  47;  Toronto 
Globe,  39  8^1808;  BsrishRsgirter,  St.  Law- 
rence Jvwry,  E,C. ;  private  Hiflinution.1 

T.  &  B. 

EnrOSLST,  UAS.Y  HENBIETTA 
(186^1900),  traveller  and  miter,  bom  in 
Islinffton  on  13  Oct.  1663,  was  the  only 
daughter  and  eldest  child  of  Dr.  George 
Henry  Kingsley  [q.  1^  his  wife,  Mary 
Bail^.  Charles  Kingsley  v.]  and  Henry 
Kingsley  [q.  v.]  were  her  fadier's  brothers. 
Her  parents  removed  to  Hi^^igate  in  1863, 
soon  after  her  birth,  and  there  she  passed 
her  first  sixteen  years.  She  bad  a  somewhat 
irrognlar  home-training,  among  books,  quiet 
domestic  duties,  the  care  of  numerous  pet 
animals  and  a  rambling  garden,  duties  and 
interests  which  stayed  by  her  uirough  life.  ; 
She  was  not  sent  to  school  or  college,  but 
read  ommvwonaly,  and  in  truth hadaworid 
of  her  own  andd  the  old  booka  of  travel, 
natural  history,  or  alcdiem7,work>  on  aoienee, 
country  sport,  and  literature,  which  she 
found  on  her  father's  shelves.  The  family 
led  a  retired  life,  and  Mary  gnw  up  a  shy, 
rather  ulent  gir),  disliking  social  gatherings 
but  eagerly  benefiting  by  mtercourse  with  a 
sympathetic  friend  or  a  scientiOc  neighbour. 
Her  father  was  an  entJiusiastic  traveller 
With  keen  scientific  interests.  These  his 
daughter  fully  shored.  She  was  fond  of 
natural  history,  especially  of  her  father's 
favourite  study  of  fishes  and  their  ways. 
She  learned  German,  hut  not  French,  which 
later  she  r^retted. 

In  187B  the  household  removed  to  Be^ey 
in  Kent  *,  hwe  she  ezpwimaited  in  meohanics, 
studied  ehemicbi^  and,  through  friandahin 
with  Orovwell  Fleetwood  Varley  [q.  v. J, 
dived  into  electriaty.  Yfith,  an  increasing 
zest  fbr  seientifle  stndiea  she  took  up  ethno> 
graphy  and  anthiop<dogy.  In  the  spring  of 
18^6  another  move  was  made  to  Cambridge, 
where  her  brother  was  just  entered  at  Christ's 
CoU^.  !niiohaagtthadagr8ateffi»cti^on 


her,  besides  improving  her  health,  which  had 
been  somewhat  delicate.   In  the  society  of 
cultivated  men  and  women,  congenial  to  her 
&ther  and  herself,  she  gained  confidence  in 
her  own  powers,  winning  friends  and  appre- 
ciation for  her  own  sake.  About  the  spring 
of  1888  a  friend  took  her  to  Paris  fbr  a  we^ 
— her  first  taste  of  foreign  travel.  During 
the  four  years  that  followed  she  devoted  hw- 
self  with  tender  capability  to  nursing  her 
mother,  who  had  been  attached  by  serious 
illness,  and  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
period  she  also  had  the  care  of  her  father, 
who  had  returned  home  broken  in  health 
after  rheumatic  fever.   Dr.  Kingsley  died  in 
February  1892,  and  his  wife  in  AnnL  The 
heavy  sense  of  responsibility  which  had  na- 
turaly  weighed  upon  Mary  Kingsley  was 
lightened,  and  after  a  trip  to  the  Canaries  in 
the  late  spring  she  came  back  restored  in 
haalUi  and  tone,  with  a  mind  fiill  of  new 
possibilities  awakened  by  the  inddents  ol 
ner  voyage.   Removing  with  her  terther  to 
Addison  Road,  London,  filled  by  the  hmdi- 
tary  passion  for  travel,  she  renounced  an  in* 
tention  of  studying  medicine  in  order  to 
pursue  the  stuc^,  which  she  had  alreadv 
begun  with  her  lather,  of  early  religion  and 
law.  She  was  resolved  personally  to  investi- 
gate the  subject  in  uncivilised  countries ;  she 
had  formerly  thought  of  going  to  India  for. 
the  purpose,  but  instead  she  now  prepared 
for  a  voyage  to  tropical  West  Africa.  Her 
friends,  Dr.  Quillemard  of  Cambridge  and 
Dr.  Qiinther  of  the  British  Museum,  en- 
couraged her  to  collect  beetles  and  fresh- 
water fishes ;  she  read  Monteiro  and  o^er 
hooks  on^  the  West  Coast ;  and,  with  a  tent 
introduetiona  to  Portuguese  colonists  and 
others,  she,  happy  in  the  sense  of  freedom, 
started  alone  in  August  IS&S.    She  sailed 
down  the  coast  to  St.  Paul  de  Loanda,  made 
her  way  thence  by  land  to  Ambriz,  aoKwa 
many  parts  hitherto  untravelled  by  £uK>- 

Cns,  through  great  difBculties  of  swamp, 
h,  and  nver  while  gatherinGf  her  col- 
lections. She  also  visited  duringthts  journey 
Kabinda  and  Matadi  on  the  Congo  river ; 
and,  returning  by  way  of  Old  Calabar,  reached 
England  in  January  1894.  On  this  first 
journey  she  gained  some  acquaintance  with 
the  customs  and  fetish  (le.  religion)  of  the 
Fiort  tribes  in  the  old  kingdom  oS  Oongo^ 
wnich  she  aft«rwards  utilised  in  an  intro- 
duction to  Mr.  R.  Dnmet's  '  Folk  Lcwe  of 
the  FjoH*(1898). 

The  collections  which  she  brought  home 
were  of  value  to  naturalists ;  and  the  voyage 
had  been  a  foretaste  of  what  she  might  do 
with  more  definite  aims  and  a  better  know- 
ledge of  how  to  attain  them.  During  18M 
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Bhe  made  good  use  of  her  opportunities 
among  her  old  friends  and  new,  m  preparing 
to  start  afreeli.   Having  received  a  collec- 
tor's equipment  from  the  British  Museum, 
she  sailed  &om  Liverpool  on  23  Dec.  1894 
for  Old  Calabar,  touching  on  the  waj  thither 
at  Sierra  Leone,  Cape  Coast  Castle,  and 
Aeon.   Mary  Kingsley  stayed  nearly  two 
months  at  Old  Calabar,  vrhere  she  was  most 
hospitably  entertained  by  Sir  Claude  and 
Laoy  Macdonald,  and  made  many  exennions 
in  the  nei^bourhood.  She  then  went  south 
to  Congo  Franpus  and  ascended  the  Ogow£ 
river,  passing,  at  the  risk  of  her  life,  through 
the  dugerous  rapids  above  N'Ojele ;  and 
subsequently  made  a  veir  adventuroiis  and 
dangerous  journey  through  a  part  of  the  Fan 
country  which  had  never  Deen  explored 
before,  from  Lambarene  on  the  Ogow6  river 
to  Agonjo  on  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Bembwe  river,  passing  on  her  way  the 
beautiful  and  almost  ununown  Lake  Ncovi. 
Afterwards  she  visited  the  island  of  Oorisco, 
where  she  obtained  some  valuable  zoological 
specimens  ^  and  the  last,  but  not  OiB  least, 
feat  of  this  memorable  Journey  was  the 
ascent  of  Mango  Mah  Lobeh,  the  great 
Cameroon^  a  monntun  18,760  feet  high. 
During  this  expedition  she  won  the  afiection 
and  respect  of  natives  all  down  the  coast  by 
the  interest  she  took  in  their  welfare  and 
their  affairs;  and  German  and  French 
officials,  and  missionaries,  traders,  and  sea- 
captains  everywhere  became  her  friends  and 
admiring  helpers.    In  order  to  pay  her  way 
(for  which  her  slender  resources  did  not 
suffice)  she  had  learnt  to  trade  with  rubber 
and  oil,  and  the  knowledge  thus  ac^ired 
became  of  great  importance  to  the  West 
African  merchants  In  this  country.  She 
brought  home  a  collection,  reported  on  by 
Dr.  Qiinther,  consisting  of  insects,  shells, 
and  plants,  eighteen  species  of  reptiles,  and 
sucty-five  roecies  of  fishes,  of  wbich  three 
were  entire^  new  and  were  named  after  her. 
Garaful  notes  and  observations  made  on  the 
spot  were  afterwards  used  as  the  foundation 
of  her  writings  and  lectures. 

She  landed  again  in  England  on  80  Not. 
1896,  and  work  soon  began  to  pour  in  upon 
her.  She  set  herself  resolutely  to  acquire  a 
power  of  exposition,  both  as  a  writer  and 
speaker,  and  in  this  endeavour  met  with  great 
success.  Daring  1896 she  was  writing  *  Travels 
in  West  Africa'  (1897),  which  combined  a 
narrative  of  both  her  Journeys.  Her  fresh 
stylebubbledoverwithhumour.  In  February 
and  March  she  read  papers  before  the  Scot- 
tish and  LiTorpool  Geographical  Societies, 
magaiine  articles  fi(>llowed,  and  on  19  Nov. 
she  gare  her  first  lecture  at  the  London 


School  (tf  Medidne  for  Women  on  'African 
Therapenties  from  a  Witch  Doctor's  point 
of  view.'  Daring  the  next  two  years  she 
lectured  on  West  Africa  all  over  the 
country^  speaking  to  various  audiences, 
sssociations  of  nurses,  pupil^teachers,  and 
working  men,  as  well  as  to  scientific  so- 
cieties, acadonie  gatherings,  and  to  both, 
the  liverpool  and  the  Muchester  chambws 
of  commerce.  She  frodjamve  hernrvicea 
for  charitable  pnrpoees.  Her  great  desire 
was  that  Englishmen  should  know  the  con- 
ditions of  life  and  government  in  their  West 
African  colonies,  insisting  that  ^  jostiee 
should  be  done  to  native  and  white  man 
alike.  One  of  her  last  public  utterances  was 
at  the  Imperial  Institute  on  12  Feb.  1900. 
Meanwhile  she  vraa  still  writing  assiduously; 
in  February  1899  appeared  '  West  African 
Studies,'  containing  some  matter  already 
published  and  essays  showing  her  matured 
views  on  several  important  subjects.  A 
second  edition  of  this  book  appeared  in  1901, 
with  an  introduction  1^  as.  Geoige  Mac- 
millan.  A  small  Ttdnme, '  The  Story  of  West 
Africa'  (H.  Marshall's  Ehn|Hie  Series),  began 
in  1897,  came  out  in  1899;  Andher  last  book 
was  a  sympathetic  memoir  of  her  father  pn^• 
fixed  to  his  *  Notes  on  Sport  and  Travel ' 
(January  1900). 

Her  health  suffered  under  the  strain  of 
work  and  London  life,  and  she  longed  to  get 
away.    The  war  of  1899  with  the  Boer  re- 
publics turned  her  thoughts  to  South  Africa, 
whence  she  hoped  she  might  return  to  her 
ownwestcoast  She  sailed  on  11  March  1900, 
reaching  Cape  Town  on  the  28th.  Offering 
her  services  to  the  authorities,  she  was  sent 
to  the  Simon's  Toira  Palace  Hospital  to 
nurse  sick  Boer  prisoners;  but  overwork, 
heroically  and  ably  performed,  brought  on 
enteric  fever,  from  which  she  died  on  8  June 
1900.   By  her  long-charisbed  desireshe  was 
buried  at  sea.  "Bw  coffin  was  oonveyed 
from  Simon's  Town  harbmir  on  «  torpedo 
boat;  the  honours  of  a  combined  naval  and 
military  funeral  were  accorded  her.  The 
feeling  expressed  at  thu  sudden,  and  as  it 
appeared  to  many  unnecessary,  loss  of  a 
valuable  life  was  universal  wherever  she  had 
been  known,  at  Cape  Town,  on  the  West 
Coast,  and  in  England.   Memorials  to  her 
memory  were  immediately  set  on  foot  at 
Gape  Town,  at  Liverpool,  where  a  hospital 
bearing  her  name  was  projected ;  -miUe 
other  friends  in  England  ana  West  Africa 
hope  to  carry  on  her  work,  which  has  hod 
an  important  influence  for  good  on  West 
African  aSsira,  by  the  estautdiment  of  a 
Mary  Eingslejr  West  AAiea  Sooi^,  for  ist- 
quiiy  into  native  oustom  and  law,  tad  for 
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the  mutual  enlightenment  of  the  black  and 
vhiteman. 

Although  of  daringand  masonline  courage, 
loving  the  sea  and  outdoor  life.  Miss  Kings- 
hj  was  flill  oi  womanly  tenderness, 
Mtfay,  and  modesty,  entirely  without  ialse 
shame.  Hw  genius  was  able,  wise,  and  iu- 
telleetually  &r>8ettng;  and,  though  some- 
times wTonf^,  she  dwlt  with  great  issues 
from  the  insight  of  a  sincere  and  generous 
mind.  Her  fine  square  brow  was  her  chief 
beauty,  and  she  exercised  remarkable  per- 
sonal attraction,  heightened  by  her  brilliant 
conversation  and  her  keen  sense  of  (erer 
kindly)  humour.  Portraits  exist  of  her  in 
^lotograph  only;  one,  a  profile,  taken  at 
Cambridge  in  1893,  the  other,  nearW  full 
&ce,  taken  in  London  about  tJie  mi^fdle  of 
1896. 

If  ary  Kinnle^  was  elacted  a  member  of 
the  Anthropological  Society  in  Jane  189S. 
Among  her  prmcipal  lectures  and  writings 
besides  those  named  above  are  'The  Fetish 
View  of  the  Human  Soul,' '  Folk  Lore,'  vol. 
viii.  June  1897;  'African  Keligion  and 
Law*  (Hibbert  lecture  at  Oxford),  *  National 
Review,'  September  1897 ;  '  The  Law  and 
Nature  of  Froporty  amon^  the  Peoples  of 
the  true  Negro  Stock/  delivered  at  the  Bri- 
tish Association  (Bristol),  September  1898 ; 
*  The  Forms  of  Apparitions  in  West  Africa, 
'  Journal  of  the  I%ychical  Research  Society,' 
July  1899  (vol.  xiv.);  'Administration  of 
our  "West  African  Colonies,'  an  important 
address  to  the  Maochestw  chamber  of  com- 
merce, printed  in  their  'Monthly  Becoxd,' 
SO  March  1899;  'West  Africa  from  an 
Bthttological  Point  of  ^^ew/  '  Imperial  Li* 
stitute Journal,' April  1900.  'The Develop- 
ment of  Dodos/  '  National  Review/  Mardi 
1896,  and  '  Liquor  Traffic  with  West  Africa,' 
'Fortnightly,'  April  1898,  dealt  with  a  con- 
troversy on  liquor  and  missionaries.  Four 
articles  on  'West  African  Property'  ap- 
peared in  the  'Morning Post'  in  July  1698, 
and  three  or  four  letters  were  published  in 
the  'Spectator'  in  1697,  1898,  and  1900. 
'  Gardening '  and  '  Nursing '  in  West  Africa 
are  articles  in  *  Climate,'  April,  and  '  Cham- 
bers's Journal,' June  1900. 

personal  knowledge  and  private  letters ;  Me- 
moir of  Br.  Geo.  Kingsley  by  nisdanKbter,  1900; 
ehMtet  <tf  BUtotncwiaplgr  Man  H.  Kingsley 
in  T.  P.  O'Connoi^  M.A.P.,  30  May  2899.1 

L.T.8. 

KIBKES,   WILLIAM  SENHOUSE 

g 823-1864),  phyneian,  was  bom  in  1823  at 
olker  in  North  Lancashire.  After  educa- 
tion at  the  grammar  school  of  Cartmel  he 
was,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  apprenticed  to  a 
partnership  of  sn^eons  in  Lancuter,  and 


went  thence  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 
London,  in  1841.  He  wm  distinguished  in 
the  school  ttxaminationa,  and  in  1846  gra- 
duated M.D.  at  Berlin.   In  1866  he  was 
elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Cc^Qege  of 
Physicians  of  London,  and  deliverea  the 
Gulstonian  lectures  there  in  1866.  Sir  James 
Pajfet  [q.  v.  Suppl.]  was  then  warden  of  the 
college  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  and  in 
1848  he  and  Kirk^  published  a  'Handbook 
of  Physiology,'  which  soon  became  popular 
among  students  of  medicine.   A  second 
edition  appeared  in  1861,  and  further  editions 
by  Kirkes  alone  in  1866,  1B60,  and  1868. 
In  1867, 1869, 1872,andl876ftirther  editions 
by  William  Morrant  Baker  appeared.  Vin- 
cent Dormer  Harris  was  next  joined  with 
Baker  in  several  editions,  and  then  edited 
the  book  himself  with  the  assistance  of 
BIr.  I^Aicy  Power.   John  Murray,  the  pub- 
lisher, to  whom  it  was  a  valoable  property, 
next  empl(^ed  William  Dobbinson  fiLsm- 
burton,  under  whose  care  no  part  of  the 
original  work  of  Kirkes,  except  his  name  on 
the  outside  cover,  remained,  and  in  this 
form  the  book  goes  through  almost  annual 
editions,  and  is  still  the  most  popular  text- 
book of  physiology  for  medical  students. 
Kirkes  was  appointed  demonstrator  of  mor- 
bid anatomy  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital 
in  1848,  and  in  1854  defeated  Dr.  John 
William  Hue  in  a  contest  for  the  office  of 
assistant  physician.    He  became  lecturer  on 
botany,  and  then  on  medicine,  and  in  1664, 
when  Sir  George  Burrows      v.  SappL]  re- 
signed, he  was  elected  ^ysiciui  to  the  not- 
pitaL    He  died  at  his  honse  in  Lower 
S^inour  Street  of  double  pneumonia  with 
pericarditis  aftu  five  days'  ulness  on  8  Dec 
1864  (Osn/.  Maff.  1866,  i.  124).   His  most 
original  work  is  a  paper  in  the  'Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Medical  andChirurgical  Sodety 
of  London '  (xxxv.  281)  on '  Embolism,  or  the 
carrying  of  blood-dots  from  the  heart  to  re- 
mote parts  of  the  body,'  a  pathological  pro- 
cess then  just  beginning  to  be  recognised. 

[Memoir  in  British  Medical  Jonm^,  24  Dec. 
1864;  BIS.  Beeoids  at  St.  Barthtdomeir'e  Hos- 
pital ;  Wsrics;  Boasts  Modem  English  Bic^r.] 

N.  M. 

KKATOHBDLL-HUOESSEN,  ED- 
WABD  HUGESSEN,  fiitt  Baboit  Bba- 
BOUBKB  (1829-1898),  waa  cideit  tfythe 
second  wif^  of  Sir  Edward  Enatohbnll, 
ninth  baronet  [q.v.],  of  Mersham  Hatch,  Kentj 
where  he  was  bom  on  29  April  1P39.  His 
moUier,  a  niece  of  Jane  Austen,  was  a 
daughter  of  Edward  Knight  of  Godmersham 
Pork,  Kent,  and  of  Chawton  House,  Hamp- 
shire. KjiatchbuU  went  to  Eton  in  1844, 
and  matriculated  at  Magdalen  Collegs,  Ox- 
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fold,  on  9  July  1847.  He  graduated  B.A. 
in  18S1,  and  proceeded  M.A.  in  1864.  His 
father  died  on  24  May  1849,  and  stated  in 
his  will  his  desire  that  his  son  should  add  to 
his  sumame  the  name  Hugessen,  after  the 
testator's  mother,  Mary,  daughter  and  co- 
heiress of  William  Weotera  Hugessen  of 
Provender,  Kent.  This  was  done  by  royal 
license. 

At  the  general  election  of  1867  Knatch- 
bnll-HugesBen  was  elected  a  member  for 
Sandwioi,  in  the  liberal  interest,  having 
Lord  Clarence  Paget  for  a  ooUeague.  Bia 
maiden  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons 
was  made  on  21  April  1856 in  support  of  the 
abdition  eharcn  rates.  When  Palmer- 
■ton,  on  80  June  1869,  formed  hia  second  ad- 
ministration he  included  Knatchbnll-Huges- 
aen  in  it  as  a  lord  of  the  treasury.  This 
office  he,  filled  till  1866,  when  he  become 
under-secretary  for  the  lu>me  office.  In  Glad- 
stone's first  administration,  formed  on  9  Dec 
1808,  Knatchbull-Hugessen  returned  to  the 
nnder-secretarjship  for  the  home  office.  In 
1871  ho  became  under-secretary  for  the 
colonies.  On  24  March  1873  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  privy  oountallor.  Ho  left  office 
when  Gladstone  resigned  on  18  Feb.  1874. 
He  was  not  included  in  Gladstone's  second 
administration,  which  was  formed  on  28A[nnl 
1880,  but  on  24  March  in  that  year  he  was 
mietted  a  peer,  with  the  title  of  Baron 
Braboome  ai  Brabonme  in  the  county  of 
Kent.  After  he  entered  the  House  of  lx>rd8 
hb  political  views  entirely  changed,  and  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Carlton  Club. 

He  filled  the  offices  of  chairman  of  the 
East  Kent  quarter  sessions  and  deputy- 
cbairman  of  the  South-Eastem  Bail  way.  He 
died  on  6  Feb.  1898  at  Smeeth  Paddocks, 
and  was  boxied  at  Smeeth,  Kent,  three  days 
later. 

Brabonme  was  twice  marned:  first,  on 
19  Oct.  1862,  at  St.  Stephen's,  Hertfordshire, 
to  Anna  Maria  Elisabetb,  younger  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  Marcus  l^chard  Southwell, 
vicar  of  that  church,  by  whom  he  had  two 
sous  and  two  daughters;  and,  secondly,  on 
8  June  1890,  at  Maxwelton  chapel,  Qlen- 
caim,  to  Ethel  Mary,  third  daughter^  of 
Colonel  Walker  of  Crawfordton,  Dumfnes- 
a^re,  by  whom  he  had  two  daughters. 

Before  and  after  his  elevation  to  the 
peerage  Brabonme  was  an  industrious  man 
of  letters,  being  chiefly  known  as  author  of 
numerous  stories  for  children,  but  in  these 
capacities  failed  to  distinguish  himself.  He 
was  also  a  book  collector.  His  library, 
which  was  sold  by  auction  in  May  1892, 
'abounded  in  topographical  works,  scarcely 
any  English  county  being  unrepreeented/ 


and  the  •«&  realised  waa  over  S,OQOC 
(Athenaum.  Nos.  8317  and  3353).  Aftef 
the  death  of  his  mother  on  24  Deo.  1882,  in 
her  ninetieth  year,  Brabourae  became  poa- 
sessor  <^  ninety-four  lettws  written  by  hii 
great-aunt,  Jane  Ansten,  to  her  elder  sister, 
Cassandra.  At  the  close  of  1884  he  published 
these  letters  in  two  volumes,  with  introduc- 
tory and  critical  remarks,  which  were  munly 
notable  for  their  diffuse  irrelevance. 

Braboume's  story  books,  which  pleased 
the  unmtical  readers  for  whom  they  were 
produced,  were  entitled :  1.  '  Stories  for  my 
Children,'  1869,  2.  'Cramers  for  Christ^ 
mas :  more  Stories,'  1670.  8.  '  Mocmshine; 
Fairy  Stories,'  1671.  4.  '  Tales  at  Teatime: 
Faiiy  Stories,'  187S.  6.  < Queer  Folk: 
Seven  Stories^'  1878.  6.  <  River  Lwenda ; 
or.  Father  Thames  and  Father  Rhine/  1874. 

7.  'Whispers    firom   Fairy-Laud,'  1874. 

8.  *  Higgleay-Piggledy ;  or,  Storiesfor  Every- 
body and   Everybody'a   Children,'  1876. 

9.  '  Uncle  Joe's  Stories,'  1878.  10.  '  Other 
Stories,'  1679.  11.  'The  Mountain  Sprite's 
Kingdom,  and  other  Storie^*  1880.  12.  •  Fer- 
dinand's Adventure,  and  other  Stories.' 
IS.  'Friends  and  Foes  from  Fury-Land,' 
1886.  He  also  published,  in  1877,  'The 
Life,  Times,  and  Character  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well :  a  Lecture/  and,  in  1886, '  Facts  and 
Fictions  in  Irish  History :  a  Reply  to  Mr. 
Gladstone.' 

[Times  and  Amraal  Begistar  for  169S:  pre- 

t&c9  to  Letters  of  Jane  Austen.]  F.  B. 

KNIBB,  WILLIAM  (1803-1846),  mia- 
siona^and  abolitionist,  third  s<mof  lliomae 
and  Mary  (bom  Dexter)  Knibb,  was  bom  at 
Kettering  on  7  Sept.  1803,  one  of  twins.  His 
father  was  a  tradesman,  his  mother  a  mem- 
ber of  the  independent  chapel  whose  Sunday 
school  he  joined  at  seven  years  old.  After 
three  years  at  the  grammar  school  he  entered 
some  printing  works  in  1814,  and  in  1816 
removed  with  his  elder  brother  Thomas 
{b.  11  Oct.  1799)  to  Bristol  on  the  transfer  of 
the  business.  He  was  b^rised  Dr.  John 
Ryland  [■}.  vj  and  admitted  member  of  the 
Broadmead  Chapel  on  7  Much  1823. 

Both  brothers  early  conoeived  a  deioze  for 
missionaij  enterptse.  WUliam'i  first  im- 
pulse was  felt  while  '  composing*  miauonazy 
accounts  and  lettors.  Thomas  was  acce^ited 
in  1822  by  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society 
as  master  of  the  free  school  in  Kingston, 
Jamuca,  while  William  commenced  preacb- 
ing  in  a  village  near  Bristol,  aud  in  a  low 
part  of  the  town  called  the '  Beggars'  Opera,' 
colloquially  the  'Bevgars*  Uproar.'  The 
death  of  his  brother  after  three  days'  illnesa, 
on  25  April  1823,  led  to  William  saUing  o& 
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6  Not.  18S4  for  Janaioa  to  £11  the  post. 
Ha  was  just  over  twenty-one,  and  tooli  with 
bim  his  yoong  wife,  Mary  Watkine  of  Bris- 
tol, to  whom  he  was  m&med  a  month  earlier. 
After  four  years  Knibb  reeigned  hu  school 
to  undertake  the  small  mission  of  Savannah 
la  Mar,  and  in  1830  he  settled  at  Falmouth, 
near  Montego  Bay.  Ixical  feeling  against 
the  missionaries  was  strong,  and  their  evan- 
gelical labours  greatly  restricted  by  the 
island  laws.  Knibb  protested  against  the 
unjust  acticm  of  the  magistrates,  and  became 
the  subject  of  much  misrepresentation.  The 
introduction  of  Fowell  Buxton's  motion  re- 
lating to  colonial  slavery  in  April  1831  was 
the  ugnal  Sot  violent  agitation  among  the 
plantsn  and  exdtement  amon^  the  uaves, 
whifdi  eolminated  in  insurrection.  Knibb 
was  arrested  on  a  ehaz|^_of  aiding,  and  his 
chapel,  like  many  others  in  the  island,  was 
destroyed.  But'  the  case  sgainst  him  fell 
tbioQgh,  and  on  bis  release  he  was  despatched 
by  the  miBsionaries  to  plead  their  cause  in 
i^^land. 

He  arrived  to  find  the  reform  bill  passed, 
when  his  first  exclamation  was  '  Now  I'll 
haye  slavery  down.'  He  threw  himself  ve- 
hemently into  the  stru^le.  AttheAssembly 
Rooms  at  Bath,  on  16  Bee.  1832,  he  defended 
the  missionaries  in  a  public  discussion,  and 
published  with  P.  Borthwick  a  defence  of 
tlte  misaionarieB  under  the  title  of  '  Colo- 
nial Slavery'  (London,  Snd  edit.  1833). 
He  was  examined  before  select  committees 
of  both  honaes  of  parliament,  and  in  his 
spare  moments  addiessed  some  meetings  of 
the  Anti-Slavery  Society.  A  handsome  sum 
of  money  was  raised  to  recoup  the  heavily 
taxed  missionaries  and  rebuild  their  school 
and  chapels.  In  October  1834  Knibb  re- 
turned to  Jamaica,  where  he  became  the 
object  of  malicious  attacks  in  the  pro-slavery 
Jamaican  press.  These  were  copied  by 
'  John  Bull,'  an  English  paper,  then  edited 
bv  Thomas  Hood.  A  Bristol  solicitor  and 
friend  of  Knibb  (Mr.  H,  W.  Hall)  brought 
a  libel  action  against  the  proprietor  of  the 
jkoper  before  Lord  Beoman  in  1839  and  ob- 
tained damages,  amountiiu;  to  70/.,  for  the 
miauonarjr.  The  Baptist  Imasionaiy  Society 
presented  him  with  a  testimonial  to  mark 
the  vindication  of  his  charactcs:. 

In  1840  Knibb,  with  his  two  daughters, 
proceeded  to  England  to  exhibit  in  public 
addresses  the  results  of  emancipation,  and 
to  appeal  for  the  enlargement  of  the  mission. 
At  tne  same  time  he  pressed  home  the  sub- 
ject of  African  slavery.  He  was  everywhere 
received  with  enthusiasm,  as  he  was  subse- 

Juently  upon  his  third  and  fourth  visits  in 
642  and  1845. 


To  KnibVs  efforts  in.  England  and  at 

home  the  increase  of  misBtonary  activity  in 
Jamaica  was  largely  due.  Addressing  a 
meeting  in  Norwich  m  June  1845  he  related 
that  thirty-five  chapels,  sixteen  schoolrooms, 
snd  twenty-four  miesion-houses  had  been 
built  at  a  cost  of  167,000/.  The  conditions 
of  life  had  already  improved  so  much  that, 
as  he  pointed  out,  the  average  limit  of  a 
missionary's  life  in  the  West  Indies  had  in- 
creased from  three  to  seven  years.  Knibb 
himself,  a  man  of  splendid  constitution  and 
immense  ene^y,  spent  twenty-one  years  in 
Jamaica.  He  was  stricken  down  with  ma- 
lignant fever  in  the  thick  of  his  work,  and 
died  after  four  days'  illness  on  16  Nov.  1846 
at  Ketterinff,  one  of  hia  seven  stations,  where 
a  house  had  been  built  and  presented  by  his 
affectionate  people  to  his  wife  and  daughters. 
Mrs.  Knibb  survived  until  1  April  1806. 
Five  of  their  children  predeceased  him.  Of 
the  elder  son,  William,  a  remarkable  boy  of 
twelve.  Dr.  James  Hoby  wrote  a '  Memoir.' 

Knibb  founded,  in  September  1839,  the 
'  Baptist  Herald  snd  Fnend  of  A&ica,'  a 
weekly  paper  for  the  instruction  of  the 
emancipated  population  of  Jamaica.  Some 
of  his  speeches  in  England  are  printed  in 
pamphlet  form.  His  correspondence  with 
Joseph  Sturge  [q.  v.],  Joseph  John  Gumey 
[q.  v.j,  Br.  Hoby,  and  many  other  aboli- 
titmists  and  misBionaries,  is  included  in 
Hinttm's  '  Life,'  where  also  is  a  portrait.  A 
medallion  was  placed  at  the  base  of  a  figure 
of  justice,  erected  in  bis  chapel  at  Falmouth 
to  commemorate  the  birth  of  freedom  on 
1  Aug.  1838.  Figures  of  Sturge,  Granville 
Sharp,  and  Wilborforce  appear  m  bas-relief. 

[Life,  by  J.  Howard  Hinton,  1847;  Memoir 
by  Mm.  J.  J.  Smith,  1866;  Dr.  Cox's  Hist,  of 
the  Baptist  MisBionary  Society,  1842,  vol.  ii. 
pasflim;  Jamaica  Missionary,  1840  ;  funeral  Bei> 
mons  by  J.  Howard  Hintoo,  Samuel  Oughtou, 
T.  F.  Newman,  J.  Aldis,  and  other  baptist 
ministers,  1846;  Bevan  Braithwaite's  Memoir 
of  J.  J.  Guruey ;  Qanwy's  Winter  in  the  West 
Indio6,p.  184;  Sturge  and  Hair^'sWestlDdiGs 
io  1837,  pp.  199,  201.  204,  281 ;  The  Tourist, 
1833,  p.  1.]  0.  F.  S. 

KNIGHT-BBUCE,  GEORGE  WYND- 
pAM  HAMILTON  (1852-1896),  first  bi- 
shop of  Mashonaland.   [See  Bbvob.] 

KNOX,  ROBERT  BENT  (1808-1898), 

archbishop  of  Armagh,  was  secondson  of  Hon. 
Charles  Knox  (rf.  1825),  archdeacon  of  Ar- 
magh, by  his  wife  Hannah  {d.  1852),  daugh- 
ter of  Robert  Bent,  M.P.,  and  widow  of 
James  Fletcher.  He  was  bom  at  Bungannon 
Park  Mansion,  the  residence  of  his  tfrand- 
father  Thomas  Knox,  first  viscount  North- 
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land  {tL  1818),  on  25  Sept.  1806.  Though 
baptwed  Rob^  Bent,  he  early  dropped  toe 
use  of  his  middle  name.  Re  was  educated 
at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  graduating  B.A. 
in  1829,  M.A.  in  1884,  BJ>.  and  D.D.  in 
1868 ;  he  was  also  LL.D.  Cambridge  in 
1888.    In  1832  he  was  ordained  deacon  and 

?rieat  by  Beresford,  bishop  of  Kilmore.  On 
May  1834  he  was  collated  chancellor  of 
Ardfert,  and  on  16  Oct.  1841  he  was  collated 
to  the  prebend  of  St.  Uonchia,  Limerick,  by 
his  uncle  Edmund  Knox  (d.  7  May  1849), 
bishop  of  Limexick,  who  made  him  his  do- 
mestic chaplain.  In  March  1849  he  was 
nominated  Lord  Clarendon  to  the  see  of 
Down,  Connor,  and  Dromore,  vacated  by  the 
death  (2  Nov.  1848)  of  Richard  Mant  [q.  t.I 
He  was  eonsBcrated  on  1  May,  uid  enthroned 
on  3  May  at  Lishum,  on  6  May  at  Dro- 
more. Samuel  Wilbenbrce  [q.  v.], who  was 
m  Ireland  in  1861,  details  in  his  diary 
(26  Aug.)  some  iU-natured  gossip  about  the 
appointment.  James  Henthom  Todd  ^q.  v.] 
described  Knox  as  'very  foolish,  without 
learning,  piety.  Judgment,  conduct,  sense, 
ap^inted  by  a  job,  that  his  uncle  should 
resiffn  Limerick.'  The  dean  of  Limerick, 
Autkony  La  Touche  Kirwan  (d,  1868),  said 
of  him, '  He  used,  when  made  to  preach  by 
his  uncle,  to  get  me  to  write  his  sermon,  and 
could  not  duiTer  it.  The  bishop  used  to 
say,  ""Why  do  you  always  hlowyour  nose 
in  the  pathetic  part  P  " '  (Life  of  Wtlberforce, 
1882,  iii.  26). 
Knox,  as  a  whig,  was  not  at  the  outset 
ular  in  his  dioceee.  Like  his  predecessor, 
resided  at  Holywood,  co.  Down.  He 
made  no  secret  of  his  opinion  that,  in  the 
absence  of  extensive  reforms,  disestablish- 
ment was  inevitable,  and  did  his  best  to 
prepare  fbr  it.  At  an  early  period  of  his 
episcopate  he  had  entertained  the  project  of 
a  cathedral  at  Belfast  (in  addition  to  the 
three  existing  cathedrals  of  the  diocese) ; 
this  luxury  he  abandoned  in  favour  of  a  plan 
for  multiplication  of  churches.  The  'Bel- 
fast Church  Extension  Sodety '  was  founded 
by  him  in  18^;  as  the  result  of  his  efforts, 
fortj^ght  new  or  enlaced  chorehes  were 


consecrated  in  lus  diocese.  Prior  to  disesta- 
blishment, he  oraanised  (1862)  diocesan 
conferences,  and  founded  a  diocesan  board 
of  missions.  In  the  House  of  Lords  in  1867< 
and  before  the  church  commission  in  1868, 
he  proposed  a  reduction  of  the  Irish  hier^ 
archy  to  one  archbishop  and  five  bishops. 
He  was  not  a  man  of  commanding  power  or 
of  genial  warmth,  but  his  simplicity  and 
modesty  of  manner,  the  plain  good  sense  of 
his  clear  and  frank  utterances,  his  ready 
exertions  in  all  works  of  charity,  and  his 
complete  freedom  from  sectarian  bias,  won 
for  him  the  respect  and  good  feeling  of  every 
section  in  the  community. 

On  the  death,  26  Dec  1886,  of  Primate 
Marcus  Gervais  Beresford  fq.  t.  SuppL]  he 
was  chosen  by  the  house  of  bidiops  as  his 
successor,  and,  exchanging  his  diocese  for 
that  of  Armagh,  was  enthroned  at  Armagh 
as  archbishop  on  1  June  1886.  As  president 
of  the  general  synod  of  the  Irish  church,  his 
characteristic  qualities  of  fiiimess  and  mode- 
ration came  effectively  into  play.  He  re- 
tained to  the  last  ms  activity  of  body, 
presiding  at  the  Armagh  diocesan  synod  a 
fortnight  before  his  death.  He  died  at  Ar- 
magh of  heart  disease  on  23  Oct.  1893,  and 
was  buried  on  27  Oct.  in  the  old  church  (a 
disused  ruin)  at  Holywood.  Fortanuts  of 
him  are  at  Aima^  Palace  and  at  the  see 
house  of  Down.  He  maiiied,  on  6  Oct.  1842, 
Catherine  Delia,  daughter  of  Thomas  Gibbon 
Fitzgibbon  of  BallyMeda,  CO.  limerick,  and 
by  her  (who  predeceased  him)  had  three 
sons  and  three  daughters,  of  whom  a  son, 
Lieutenant-general  Charles  Edmond  Knox, 
and  two  daughters  survived  him.  Besides  a 
sermon  (1847),  chaises  (1850  and  1858),  and 
a  brief  address,  '  Fruits  of  the  Bevival,'  in 
Steane's  'Ulster  Revival'  (1859,  8vo),  he 
published  *  Ecclesiastical  Index  (of  Ireland)  * 
(Dublin,  1839, 8vo),  a  valuable  book  of  refe- 
rence, with  appendix  of  forms  and  prece- 
dents. 

[Cotton's  Fasti  Eccles.  Hibom. ;  Belfast  News 
Letter,  21  and  80  Oct.  1893;  Northern  Whig, 
same  dates ;  Burke's  Peerage,  lSd9,  p.  1214.] 

A.  O. 
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IiAOAITA,  Sib  JAMES  PHIIJP 
(181S-180S),  Italian  scholar  and  politician, 
only  Bon  of  IMego  Lacaita  of  Muidnna  in 
the  Terra  d'Otranto,  and  of  Agata  Conti  of 
Agnona  in  the  Molise,  ms  wm  at  Man- 
dnria,  in  innmnea  of  Leece,  Italy,  on 
4  Oct.  1618.  He  took  a  law  denee  at  the 
uniTendty  of  Naplet,  was  admitted  an  advo* 
cata  in  1886,  and  praetiaed  his  profession. 
An  acquaintance  with  Bnoe  Throop,  United 
States  charg6  d'affaires  at  Naples,  beg^n  in 
December  1888,  helped  him  in  the  study  of 
English,  and  tlus  knowledge  gained  him  the 
post  of  legal  adviser  to  the  British  lotion  at 
Naplei^  and  the  fiiendahip  of  the  minister. 
Sir  William  Temple,  at  whose  table  he 
met  many  Engflish  travellers  of  distinction. 
Lacaita's  political  opinions  were  liberal  but 
moderate,  and  he  never  belonged  to  any 
secret  society.  He  was  an  muncoessfiU 
candidate  for  the  representation  of  the  city 
of  Naples  in  1848,  and  on  7  April  was  ap- 
pointed secretary  to  the  Neap(ditan  legation 
m  Lon^n,  bat  did  not  for  his  post, 
which  he  resigned  after  the  fall  of  the  liberal 
Troya  ministry  in  May.  InNovember  1850 
he  met  Gladstone,  who  was  in  Naples  in 
order  to  collect  information  about  Bourbon 
misrole.  This  led  to  the  arrest  of  Lacaita 
on  S  Jan.  1861,  and  he  remained  in  custody 
for  nine  days.  In  a  letter  from  Gladstone 
to  Panizzi,  in  September,  he  is  referred  to 
as  'a  most  excellent  man,  hunted  by  the 
government'  (Fagah,  Lffe  qf  Pamzzi,  ii. 
vJf  fl06— fl). 

The  publication  of  Gladstone's  letters  to 
Lord  Aberdeen,  tor  which  Lacaita  supplied 
many  striking  facts,  aroused  the  hostility  of 
the  court  and  clerical  partisans  in  Italy,  and 
Lacaita  found  it  advisable  to  leave  Naples 
for  London,  where  he  arrived  on  8  Jan.  1862. 
He  was  at  Edinbu^h  on  14  Feb.,  in  Hay 
he  was  an  nnsuccessfnl  candidate  for  the 
office  of  librarian  of  the  London  Library, 
and  on  15  June  married  Maria  Olavering 
(d.  1863),  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Gibson 
Cannichael,  seventh  baronet.  His  means 
were  small,  bat  he  made  many  powerful 
Mends  in  the  best  political  and  literary 
drcles  in  London  and  Edinbu^b.  From 
NovembOT  1863  until  April  1 866  he  was  pro- 
faw»  of  Italian  at  Queen's  College,  London, 
was  naturalised  in  July  1866,  and  published 
'  Selections  fh»n  the  best  Italian  Writers ' 
(1806,  2ttd  ed.  1863,  sm.  Bro).  In  the 
winter  of  1866-7  lie  aeeonptnied  Lord 
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Minto  to  Florence  and  Turin.  From  1667 
to  1863  he  acted  as  private  secretary  to 
Lord  Lanadowna,  and  towards  the  dose  of 
1856  went  with  Gladstone  to^  the  Ionian 
Islands  as  secretary  to  the  mission,  bung 
made  E.O.M.O.  fbr  hiseervices  in  March  1869. 

Lacaita  was  entrusted  by  Cavour  with  a 
delicate  diplomatic  negotiation  in  1860  con- 
nected with  schemes  to  prevent  Ghtribaldi  from 
crossing  from  Sicily  to  Calabria,  and  subse- 
quently the  NeapoUtan  laovranment  o^red 
nim  the  post  of  minister  inLcmdon  with  the 
title  of  marquis,  both  of  which  he  declined  ^t&. 
ii.208).  In  December 1860,  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  Bourbons,  he  revisited  Naples,  caused 
his  name  to  be  reinstated  on  the  municipal 
reg^try,  and  in  July  1861,  while  back  in 
England,  was  returned  as  deputy  to  the 
first  Italian  legislature.  He  generally  sup- 
ported the  new  Italian  government.  After 
the  dissolution  of  1866  he  did  not  seek  re- 
election, and  was  made  a  senator  in  1876. 
Though  speaking  but  seldom  in  the  chamber^ 
he  exercised  a  considerable  influence  upoa 
public  affairs  between  1861  andl876  through 
his  intimacy  with  Ricasoli,  La  Marmora,  Min- 
ghetti,  Visconti-Venosta,  and  other  leading 
men.  Florence  became  his  headquarters  in 
Italy  after  the  removal  of  the  goTemment 
thence  from  Turin,  and  so  it  remained  evea 
after  the  transfer  of  the  capital  to  Borne.  He 

rnt  a  portion  of  each  year  in  En^^land,  and 
■ing  the  last  fifteen  years  ot  his  life 
wintered  at  Leueaspide,  near  Taranto,  where 
he  had  made  luge  puichitoi  of  monastie 
lands  in  1868.  He  was  a  director  of  the 
Italian  company  fbr  the  Southern  Bulways 
from  its  formation,  and  took  a  share  in  toe 
management  of  several  Anglo-Italian  public 
companies.  Besides  his  English  title,  he 
was  a  knight  of  the  Brazilian  order  (n  the 
Rose,  and  knight  commander  of  S.  Mauiizio 
e  Lazzaro  and  of  the  Corona  d'  Italia. 

Durina-  his  earlier  years  in  England  he 
frequently  lectured  on  Italian  subiects  at  the 
Royal  Institution,  the  London  institution, 
and  elsewhere.  He  wrote  nearly  all  the 
Italian  articles  for  the  eighth  edition  of  the 
'  £ncycloTM»3ia  Britanmca,'  and  revised 
several  editions  of  Mnrray's  '  Handbook  for 
South  Italy.'  In  1866  he  edited  the  third 
or  album  volnme  the  great  edition  of  the 
'Infbmo  di  Dante,'  ttba  the  deadi  of  Lord 
Veioon,  having  helped  in  Uie  |voduotion  of 
the  former  Tunmes  (Lomdon,  1868-66,  S 
vols,  folio).    He  compiled  the  '  Oatalogu* 
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of  the  Library  at  Cbatsworth '  (London, 
1879,  4  vols,  lar^  8to)  for  the  eeventh 
Buke  of  Devonshire,  and  edited  the  first 
complete  puhlication  of  the  famoos  Latin 
lectures  on  Dante  of  Benvenuto  da  Imola, 
ddirered  in  1876,  '  Oomsntwn  super  Dantia 
Aldigherij  Comoediam  nunc  primom  integre 
in  lueem  editam,  sumitibns  Ouil.  Warren 
Vernon,'  florenee,  1887,  6  toIb.  larg^e  8to. 

He  died  at  Fosilipo,  near  Naples,  on 
4  Jan,  1696,  in  his  eighty-second  year, 
leaving  an  only  son,  Charles  Carmichaei 
Lacaita  (b.  1863),  M.P.  for  Dnndee,  1686;7. 

During  forty-five  years  his  life  and  in* 
terests  were  divided  between  this  country 
and  Italy ;  in  the  one  a  polished  English- 
man, in  the  other  a  vivacious  Neapolitan 
and  a  conscientious  landowner.  He  was  a 
notable  Dante  scholar,  an  excellent  biblio- 
grapher, a  man  of  wide  reading  and  intel- 
lectual sympathy,  of  great  social  tact  and 
goodness  of  heart. 

[InformatioD  kindly  famisbed  by  Mr.  C.  C. 
Laicuta;  bm  also  the  Times,  8  Jan.  p.  10, 
10  Jan.  p.  I,  4,  1890;  Lettere  ad  Antonio 
Fanizd,  pnbbl.  da  L.  Vag&n,  1880,  p.  463, 
&&;  Uinghetti,  Uia  Bioordi,  1890,  iii.  228; 
Burke's  Feeraga.  1694.  p.  1607.]      H.  B.  T. 

LAOY,  EDMUND  (1870  P-1466),  bishop 
of  Exeter,  bom  probably  about  lo70,  was 
son  of  Stephen  Lacy  and  his  wife  Sibilla, 
who  were  buried  in  the  conventual  church 
of  the  Carmelites  at  Gloucester.  Edmund 
was  probably  a  native  of  that  city,  and  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  D.D. 
In  ISdS  he  was  master  of  Univernty  College, 
and  is  said  to  have  presided  over  thiat  MKnety 
for  fiVB  years  (Wood,  Sitt.  and  AsU.  IL  69). 
On  4  Jan.  1400-1  he  apnpears  as  cancm  of 
Windsor.  He  was  installed  prebendary  of 
Hereford  Cathedral  on  25  Sept.  1412,  and  in 
1414  also  beld  the  prebend  of  Nassington 
in  Lincoln  Cathedral.  On  12  May  14fjQ  he 
was  sent  as  envoy  to  France,  and  on  22  May 
1413  he  was  appointed  agent  to  the  papal 
court.  In  Henry  V's  reign  he  was  dean  of 
the  chapel  royal,  and  accompanied  the  king 
to  Aginoourt  in  1416  (Nicolas,  Agincowt, 
p.  On  8  Feb.  1416-17  he  was  granted 

custody  of  the  temporalities  of  the  bubopric 
of  Hereford ;  the  pope  assented  to  bis  Section 
on  3  March,  and  Henry  V  was  present  at 
his  consecration  on  18  April.  In  1490  he 
was  translated  to  Exeter,  the  temporalities 
were  restored  on  81  Get.,  andlie  was  installed 
on  S9  March  1421.  In  that  year  heprBsehed 
before  Henry  T  at  Westminsteir  (Wusing- 
uVf  Hitt.  Angl  ii.  387).  He  was  <me  of 
Hmty  V's  executors,  but  seems  to  have  taken 
little  part  in  polities  in  the.  Allowing  reign, 


though  he  is  mentioned  in  a  political  satire 
about  1450  (Bbnii^,  Excerpta  HisUmea, 
p.  162).  He  was  bishop  of  Exeterforthirty- 
nve  years.  In  1481  he  was  excased  attend- 
ance at  parliament  on  account  of  his  bodily 
infirmities,  but  twenty  years  later  he  was 
fined  «ghty  marks  fw  not  being  preesnt. 
He  died  at  Ohadlu|^  on  18  Sept.  1466,  and 
was  buried  on  the  north  aide  of  the  choir  in 
Exeter  Cathedral,  His  tomb,  which  still 
remains,  was  long  the  resort  of  pilgrinis. 
His  wiU,  proved  on  8  Get.  1455,  is  lost,  but 
his  register,  covering  more  than  sevuiteen 
hundred  pages,  remains.  He  gave  varioiia 
books  to  his  diapter,  and  made  other  benefac- 
tions to  the  diocese.  His '  Liber  Fontificalis' 
was  edited  from  an  original  fifteenth-centutv 
manuscript  (the  title-page  says  fourtemtn 
century)  oy  Ralph  Barnes  and  published  in 
1847  (Exeter,  8vo). 

fPrefnee  to  Iacj^s  Liber  Fontificalis ;  0h7et'8 
Bishops  of  Fixeter;  Bymsr's  Fodera,  ix.  404, 
42S,  4fi0:  BeckingtOB  Corresp.  (Bolls  Bur.); 
Nie^a^B  Ordinances  of  theBrivy  Coundl;  BolU 
of  Parliament ;  Ramsay's  LaDCoster  and  York, 
ii.l93;  Le  Neve's  Fasti  £eel.,ed.  Hardy,  passim; 
Godwin's  Be  Frsesalibtis  Anglic;  Stabbs's  B«g. 
Sacrum.]  A.  F.  P. 

LAOY,  WALTER  a80&-1698),  actor, 
whose  real  name  was  wQllams,  the  son 
of  a  coach-builder  in  Bristol,  bom  in  1809, 
was  educated  for  the  medical  profession, 
went  to  Australia,  and  was  first  seen  on  the 
stage  in  Edinburgh,  in  1829,  as  Montalban 
in  the  *  Honeymoon,'  ms  playing  there 
a^in  in  1832,  and  acted  also  in  Qlasgow, 
Liverpool,  and  Manchester.  His  d6but  in 
London  was  at  the  Haymorket  on  31  Aug. 
1838  as  Charles  Surface.  At  OcfrtaA  Qsr- 
den  he  appeared,  about  1841,  as  Captain  Ab- 
solute, and  at  Drury  Lane  as  Wudrake  in 
the  'Love  Chase.'  With  Charles  Eean 
[q.  v.]  at  the  Frincess's  he  was,  on  18  Sept. 
1862,  the  original  Rouble  in  Boucicault's 
'  Prima  Donna,'  and  made  a  great  snccess  as 
Ch&teau  Roiaud  in  the  '  Corsican  Brothers.' 
With  Kean  he  played  John  of  Gaunt  in 
'  Richard  U,'  Eamund  in  '  Lear,'  Gratiano, 
and  Lord  Trinket  in  the  'Jealous  Wife.' 
On  80  June  1860  he  was,  at  the  Lyceum, 
the  Marquis  of  Saint  Evrimont  in  '  A  Tale 
of  Two  Cities,' and  at  Drury  Lane  on  17  OcL 
1864  was  Cloten  to  Mies  Faucit^s  Imogen. 
He  waa  Flatter  in  the  '  Belle's  Stratagem ' 
on  8  Oct.  1866  at  the  St.  Jamea's,  where  he 
was  on  6  Nov.  the  flrrii  John  Ld^  in 
'Hunted  Down,  or  Two  lina  of  J<din 
Leigh,'  In  two  Lyceum  renvois  of '  Borneo 
and  Juliet 'he  was Mereutio,  Onl2Aug.l868 
he  was,  at  the  ninceM's,  the  original  Bel- 
linghom  in  BonouMtlt'a'  After  Desk.'  Other 
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parts  In  which  he  was  seen  were  Benedick, 
Comn8,Faulconhridge,Mftlvolio,Toach8tone, 
Proapero,  Koderigo,  Henry  VIII,  Young 
Marlow,  Sir  Brilliant  Fashion,  Qoldfinch, 
Tony  Lompkin,  Bob  Acres,  Daxzle,  Flutter, 
Du^ey  Smooth,  Megrim  ia  'Blue  Bevile,' 
Ghost  in '  Hamlet,'  My  Lord  Duke  in  •  High 
life  below  Stairs,*  Jenmj  Biddler,  tnd 
Puff.  After  a  long  abseniw  from  the  stage, 
occupied  with  teachin^r  elocution  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music,  he  reappeared  at 
the  Lyceum  in  April  1879  as  Colonel  Bamas 
in  Sir  Henry  Irvine's  revival  of  the  *  Lady 
of  Lyons.*  He  died  on  IS  Dec.  1896  at 
18  Marine  Square,  Brighton,  and  was  buried 
at  Brompton  cemetery  on  the  17th.  Lacy 
was  a  respectable  light  comedian,  but  failed 
as  an  exponent  of  old  men  and  was  a 
wretched  Sir  Anthony  Absolute.  He  was  a 
familiar  figure  at  the  Garrick  Club,  which 
owns  a  portrait  of  him  in  oils,  and  was 
almost  to  the  last  a  man  of  much  Tivacity, 
and  of  quaint,  clever,  unbridled,  and  cha- 
racteristic speech.  He  married  Miss  Taylor, 
an  actress  [see  Laot,  Hibbzette  Debokah]. 

[Personal  knowledge ;  Clark  RusveU's  Bepre- 
smtative  Actors  (supplement) ;  Cibdin's  £din- 
boi^h  Stage ;  Pascoe's  Dramstic  List ;  Scott 
and  Howard's  BUnchard ;  HollingBhead's  Gaiety 
Chronicles;  Era,  17  Dec.  1898;  Colo'a  Life  of 
Cbarles  Keau;  Era  Almanack,  and  Sunday 
Times,  Tarions  years ;  private  infiinnatioD.^ 

LAFOOTAINE,  SiB  LOUIS  HYPO- 
LITE,  fiKt  baronet  (1807--1P64},  Canadian 
statesman,  born  at  Boucherville,  in  the 
county  of  Chambly,  Lower  Canada,  in  Oc- 
tober 1807,  was  the  third  son  of  Antoine 
M£datd  Lafontaine,  a  fanner  of  that  neigh- 
bonrhoocl,  by  his  wife  Marie  J.  Fontaine 
Bienvenu,  and  the  grandson  of  Antmne  Mfi- 
dard  Lafontaine,  member  of  the  l^slative 
assembly  of  I^ower  Canada.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Montreal,  and  after  a  course  of  five 
yearn  proceeded  to  study  law,  entering  the 
office  of  Denis  Benjamin  Yiger  [q.  v.]  His 
political  reputation  was  considerable  while 
he  waa  yet  a  clerk,  and  after  his  call  to  the 
bar  be  quickly  acquired  a  large  practice 
among  the  French  Canadians.  He  joined 
Vigor  in  organising  the  national  movement 
in  the  district  of  Montreal,  and  was  returned 
to  the  l^islative  aseemblv  of  Lower  Canada 
at  the  general  election  of  1630  for  the  county 
of  Terrebonne,  for  whieh  he  continued  to 
Bit  until  1887.  He  was  at  first  a  follower 
of  Louis  Joseph  Bijonean  [q.  ▼.],  whom  he 
vigorously  urged  on  in  his  resistance  to  the 
home  government.  In  s  year  or  two,  how- 
ever, he  developed  from  the  follower  to  the 
rival  of  ^pineau,  from  whom  eventually  he 


became  cfflnpletely  estranged.  "While  Papi« 
neau  was  associated  With  the  parti  prftre. 
Lafontaine  led  that  of  ta  Jeime  Franoe,  and 
was  r^arded  hj  the  orthodox  as  little 
better  tlian  an  infidel.  Although  he  in- 
dulged in  unmeasured  opposition  to  nxvem- 
ment,  he  saw  the  ootbnu  of  the  rebelliDit 
of  1887  with  feelings  ctf  crastecnation,  being 
convineed  that  the  resources  of  the  ininr^ 
gents  were  quite  inadeanate.  The  govent- 
ment,  however,  mindiVu  of  his  incendUiy 
langoi^  on  forma  occarions,  issued  a 
warrant  against  him  for  high  treason.  La- 
fontaine escaped  to  England  and  thence 
to  France.  He  was  able  to  establish  his  in- 
nocence, and  returned  to  Canada  in  Mar 
1688.  He  was  imprisoned  on  7  Nov.  1888, 
during  the  hostile  expeditions  of  Bobert 
Nelson  [see  Nblbon,  WolpkepI  from  the 
United  States,  but  was  released  from  lack  of 
evidence. 

After  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  La- 
fontaine found  the  leadership  of  the  parti 
prftre  vacant  owin^  to  Pajunean's  exile.  He 
conciliated  the  pneats  and  assumed  the 
position.  On  Papinean's  return  in  1847  be 
found  his  place  filled  and  was  compelled  to 
become  the  head  of  the  more  extreme  partv 
which  Lafontaine  had  formerly  direetect. 
Lafontaine  opposed  the  union  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada  in  1840.  On  21  Sept.  1641, 
after  contesting  Terrelxmne  unsuccessfully, 
he  was  returned  to  the  parliament  of  ttie 
united  provinces  for  the  fourth  riding  of 
York,  a  county  in  Upper  Canada,  chiefly 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Robert  Bcdtt- 
win  [q.  T.  Suppl.]  Hewasatoncerec<^ised 
as  the  leader  <»r  toe  French  Canadians  m  the 
new  assembly,  and  early  in  1842  declined 
an  offer  of  the  solicito>general8hip  of  Lower 
Canada  from  the  ^vemor^nenu,  Charles 
Edward  Poulett  Thoma(ni,  Baiqn  Syd«n- 
ham  [q.  v.],  made  to  him  on  the  OMioititm 
that  he  should  support  the  governor's  policy. 
In  Septembfff  1642,  at  the  instance  of 
Sydenham's  successor,  Sir  Charles  S^got 
[q.  v.  Suppl.],  he  joined  Baldwin  in  forming 
the  first  Baldwin-'LafontaiQe  administration, 
in  whicli  he  held  the  portfolio  of  attorney* 
general  for  the  lower  province.  During  lus 
term  of  oflice  he  obtained  a  cessation  ofpro- 
oeedings  against  the  political  ofienders  of 
1887,  including  Papineau.  The  ministry 
resigned  on  28  Nov.  1643  in  consequence  of 
a  omerence  with  Bagot's  suecessw,  Sir 
Charles  Theophilna  Metcalfe  (afterwards 
Baron  Metcalfe)  [q.  v.],  wiUi  regard  to  the 
control  of  the  nomiaaUon  of  fforenucent 
officials.  In  Novembv  1844  Lafrattaine  WW 
returned  for  Tenebonne,  which  he 
aented  daring  the  whole  period  of  hi*  oppo- 
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aition.  In  March  1848,  after  ft  BtormT 
election inwliichseTenl  persona  were  killed, 
he  waa  letomed  for  the  city  of  Montreal, 
which  he  represented  during  the  remainder 
of  hia  public  life. ' 

la  March  1848  the  refonn  party  triamphed 
at  the  general  election,  and  Baldwin  and  La- 
fbataine  again  took  office,  Lafontaine  as 
premier  and  attomey-^neral  for  Lower 
Canada.  In  Januair  1849  he  passed  an 
amnesty  bill,  and  in  February  he  introduced 
the  fiunoos  rebellion  losses  hill,  which  was 
intended  to  oompensate  innocent  sufferers  in 
1887.  This  1»11  was  bitterly  resented  both 
in  Canada  and  EngUnd,  becaose  it  was 
feared  that  it  would  Miefit  disLoyal  French 
Canadians,  and  it  gave  rise  to  the  moat 
extraordinary  scenes  of  riot  in  Montreal 
[see  Bbitob,  Jambs,  eighth  E&bl  of  EloinJ. 
Lafontaine'a  house  was  partly  burnt  down 
and  he  himself  on  more  than  one  occasion 
exposed  to  imminent  peril.  In  consequence 
of  the  disorder  the  seat  of  government  was 
permanently  removed  from  Montreal.  In 
the  meantime  Lafontaine  felt  that  he  was 
growing  out  of  sympathy  with  the  younger 
reformers.  The  temper  of  his  mind  was 
naturally  aristocratic  and  conservative.  The 
movement  which  ha  had  led  had  been  na- 
tional, and  when  questions  of  class  interest 
became  of  importance  he  found  himself  out 
of  accord  with  hia  former  supporters.  He 
was  tqipoaed  to  the  secalansation  of  the 
clergy  reserves  in  Upper  Canada  and  the 
abolition  of  the  seinieural  tenure  in  the 
lower  province,  both  of  them  measures 
steadily  demanded  by  a  large  section  of  the 
reform  party.  In  consequence  he  retired 
from  pofitical  life  towards  the  close  of  1861. 
On  13  Aug.  1868  he  waa  nominated  chief 

J'ustice  of  Lower  Canada  in  succession  to  Sir 
Tames  Stuart  [q.  v.],  and  on  28  Aug.  1S&4 
he  was  created  a  baronet.  He  continued  to 
hold  the  oEfice  of  chief-justice  until  his  death 
at  Montreal  on  2tt  Feb.  1864.  He  was  twice 
married :  first,  on  9  July  18S1,  to  Addle, 
dauriitar  of  Amable  Bertnelot,  an  advocate 
■t  Quebec.  She  died  without  issue  on 
2T  Hay  1863,  and  he  married  sectmdly,  on 
90  Jan.  1861,  Jane  Morrison,  a  widow  of 
Montreal.  By  her  he  had  an  only  surviving 
son,  Louis  Hypolite,  on  whose  dMth,  in  1867, 
the  baronetey  oecame  extinct. 

[BnrWa  Peentgs,  1900;  Dent's  CteaadiaD 
Portrait  (HUery,  Torooto,  1881,  iii.  104-8 
(vith  portrait);  Dsvid^a  ffiograpbies  et  Por- 
traits, Montreal.  1876,  pp.  96-113  (with  por- 
trait) ;  David's  Uoioa  dea  denx  Canadas,  Moot- 
real,  1898;  MorgAii's  Sketches  of  Celflbrated 
Canadians,  (Quebec,  1862,  pp.  417-9;  David's 
fatriotaa  do  1837-1838,  aiontleal.  1886,  pp. 


369-76;  O^rin-I^joie's  Dix  Ana  an  Canada  da 
1840  i  18S0,  Qaebee.  1888;  TareoUa's  Canada 
BOOS  riXnion,  Quebec,  1871-2,  pts.  i.  and  ii.; 
Dent's  Last  Forty  Years,  Toronto,  1881 ;  Xaya's 
Life  and  Corresp.  of  Lord  Metcalfe,  1858,  it. 
329-426  ;  Hincks'a  BemiDiMenoes,  Montnal. 
1884 ;  Hineki^a  Lecture  aa  tbe  Political  History 
of  Canada  between  1840  and  18M,  Moittreal, 
1877;  Bibaad'a  PsathAon  Canadien,  HontrMd. 
1801.]  a  L  0. 

LAING,  SAMUEL  (1812-1807),  poli- 
tician, author,  and  chairman  of  tbe  London, 
Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Bailway,  was 
bom  in  Edinburgh  on  12  Dec.  1612.  He  was 
son  of  Samuel  Iding  [q.  y.j,  author  of '  Tours  * 
in  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  who  was 
younger  brother  of  Malcolm  Laing  [q.  y,], 
the  historian  of  Seotland.  Lung  was  edu- 
cated at  Houghton-le-Springgrammarsehool, 
and  privately  by  Richard  Wilson,  a  fellow 
of  St.  John's,  Cambridge.  He  entered  that 
college  aa  a  pensioner  on  6  Jul^  1827,  gra- 
duated B.  A.  as  second  wrangler  m  18S1,  and 
was  also  second  Smith's  prizeman.  He  was 
elected  a  fellow  of  St.  John's  on  17  March 
1834,  and  remained  for  a  time  in  Cambridge 
as  a  mathematical  coach.  He  was  admitted 
a  student  of  Lincoln's  Inn  on  10  Nov.  1832, 
and  waa  called  to  the  bar  on  9  June  1887. 
Shortly  after  his  call  he  was  appointed  private 
secretary  to  Henry  Labouchere,  afterwai^ 
Lord  Taunton  fq.  y.],  then  president  of  the 
boardoftrade.  UponUieformationoftherail- 
way  department  of  that  office  in  1842  he  waa 
appointed  secretary,  and  thenceforth  distin- 
guished himself  as  an  authority  upon  railways 
under  successive  presidents  of  the  board  of 
trade.  In  1644  he  published  the  results  of 
his  experience  in  '  A  Iteport  on  British  and 
Foreign  Railways,'  and  gave  much  valuable 
evidence  before  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  on  railways.  To  his  suggestion 
the  public  are  mainly  indebted  for  the  con- 
venience of  'parliamentaiy '  trains  at  the  rate 
of  one  penny  per  mile.  In  1845  Laing  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  railway  com- 
mission, presided  over  by  Lord  Dalnousie, 
and  drew  up  the  chief  reports  on  the  nulway 
sc^iemes  of  that  period.  Had  his  recom- 
mendations been  followed,  much  of  the  com- 
mercial crisis  of  1846  would,  as  he  idter- 
wards  proved,  have  been  averted.  The  report 
of  the  commission  haying  been  rejected  by 
parliament,  the  commission  was  dissolved, 
and  Laing,  resigning  his  post  at  the  board  of 
trade,  retumea  to  his  practice  at  the  bar. 
In  1848  he  accepted  the  post  of  chairman 
and  managing  director  of  the  London,  Brigh- 
ton, and  Souui  Coast  Railway,  and  under  his 
administration  the  passenger  traffic  of  tbe 
line  was  in  five  years  nearly  doubled.  Itk 
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1853  he  became  chairman  of  the  Crystal 
Falace  CommDj,  from  which  he  retired  in 
1866,  as  well  as  from  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Brighton  line.  In  July  1862  he  was 
letamed  to  parliament  in  the  liberal  interest 
for  the  WicK  district,  which  he  represented 
until  1867  (when  he  lost  his  seat  for  op- 
posing British  intervention  in  China).  He 
was  re-elected  in  April  1850,and  was  financial 
secretary  to  the  treasury  m>m  the  follawiiiff 
June  until  October  IwO.  In  that  month 
he  was  appointed  to  the  important  poit  of 
financial  minister  in  India,  on  the  council  of 
the  govemor-^eral,  to  replace  James  Wil- 
son (1806-1860)  [q.  T.l  who  had  died  within 
a  year  of  taking  up  this  newly  created  and 
lucrative  office  Tsee  Feebe,  Sib  BartleJ]. 
"When  first  asked  to  go  to  India,  Laing  said 
to  Pttlmerston, '  You  want  me  to  go  toTndia 
to  doctor  a  sick  budget  with  a  deficit  of  six 
millions ;  that  is  a  question  of  military  re- 
duction, and  the  possibility  of  military  re- 
duction depends  on  peace.  Tell  me  candidly 
what  you  think  of  the  prospects  of  peace, 
that  I  mav  regulate  my  financial  policy  ac- 
cordingly. Palmerston  repliec^  'I  do  not 
trust  the  man  at  the  Tuilleries  an  inch 
farther  than  I  can  see  him;  but  for  the  next 
two  or  three  ^rean,  which  is  enough  for  your 
purpose,  I  think  we  are  ftailj  safe  of  peace ; 
therefore  go  in  for  rednction.' 

Having  effected  the  objects  of  his  mission 
upon  the  lines  laid  down  with  such  con- 
spicuous ability  by  Wilson,  Laing  was  again 
elected  M.P.  for  Wick  in  July  1866.  He 
was  rejected  for  that  constituency  in  1868, 
but  was  returned  for  Orkney  and  Shetland 
in  1873,  and  sat  without  interruption  until 
he  retired  fiom  parliament  in  1886.  Though 
a  staunch  libentl,  he  was  op^Kieed  to  what 
he  considered  the  anti-impenalist  leanings 
of  Gladstone ;  he  published  in  1884  a  careful 
and  moderate  indictment  of  what  would  now 
be  called  lAtde  Englandiam  in  '  England's 

^Lo'fsd?  I^ig  was  reappointed  chairman 
ef  the  Ijondon,  Brighton,  and  South  CToast 
Bulway  (a  post  which  he  held  down  to  1894), 
and  his  position  as  a  railway  magnate  intro- 
dnced  him  to  the  city.  Laing's  connections 
with  the  financial  world  were  not  unimpor- 
tant. During  his  tenure  of  the  chair  at  the 
board  of  the  London,  Brighton,  and  South 
Coast  SaUway,  that  company  gradually  be- 
came highly  prosperous,  and  he  contributed 
to  the  result  not  only  by  his  business  ca- 
pacity, but  by  his  skill  in  choosing  and  sup- 
porting good  subordinates.  luting  the 
constantgrowth  of  Brighton  and  othersouth- 
coast  towns,  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  to 
diaoun  that  the  line  had  a  great  future  before 


it.  His  confidence  was  more  than  shared  by 
a  number  of  London  stockbrokers  who  lived 
dovm  the  line,  and  knew,  or  thought  they 
knew,  a  great  deal  about  it.  Hence  the 
enormous  amount  of  speculation  that  took 
place  for  a  long  period  in  Brighton  Deferred 
Stock  (' Brighton  A's').  When  speculative 
operations  for  the  rise  turned  out  well,  theii 
authors  naturally  regarded  the  management 
of  the  line  with  approval ;  but  when  they 
did  not,  Laing  came  m  for  more  than  a  fair 
share  of  abuse.  He  was  connected  with  two 
othahnportant  companies  in  which  his  know- 
ledge of  railways  was  useful.  These  were 
the  Railway  Share  Trust  and  the  Railway 
Debenture  Trast,  which,  as  chairman,  he 
conducted  with  a  much  greater  degree  at 
prudence  than  became  common  Menterfoises 
of  this  kind  multi|^lied. 

It  was  not  until  he  bad  turned  seventy 
and  retired  from  parliament  that  Laing  came 
before  the  public  prominently  as  an  author. 
His  'Modem  Science  and  Modem  Thought' 
appeared  in  1886  and  was  very  widely  read, 
being  in  fact  an  admirable  popular  exposition 
of  the  speculations  of  Darwin,  Huxlej,  and 
Spencer,  and  the  incompatibilitvof  the  data 
of  modem  science  and  '  revealed  religion.' 
A  supplemental  chapter  to  the  third  edition 
(1886)  contuned  a  ftirly  omshing  reply  to 
Gladstone's  defence  of  the  book  (n  Genesis. 
It  was  followed  by  '  A  Modem  Zoroastrian,* 
1887,  •  Problems  of  the  Future,  and  other 
Essays,' 1889,  'The  Antiquity  of  Man,' 1891, 
and  *  Human  Orij^ins,*  lW2,  all  written  in  a 
similur  easy  and  interesting  style.  Without 
possessing  in  themselves  any  great  scientific 
value,  these  works  showed  Laing's  reading, 
especially  in  anthropology,  to  have  been  ex- 
tremely wide,  and  furnished  people  with 
^neral  ideas  on  subjects  of  importance  which, 
if  discussed  in  a  less  attractive  form,  wonld 
probaby  have  passed  unheeded. 

Zjainsr  died,  aged  86,  at  Bockhills,  Syden- 
ham mil,  on  6  Aug.  1897,  and  was  buried 
on  10  Aug.  in  the  extramural  cemeteiy, 
Brighton.  He  married  in  1841  Mary,  daugh- 
ter of  Captain  Cowan,  R.N.,  and  left  two 
sons  and  three  daughters.  His  personalty 
was  sworn  at  94,648/.  (HaUway  Tme$. 
18  Sept.  1897). 

Lain^^'s  writings  ore  remarkable  as  the 
relaxations  of  a  man  who  had  spent  over  half 
a  century  almost  exclusively  immersed  in 
affaire.  He  never  attained  to  quite  the  same 
thoroughness  and  grip  of  his  subject  as  his 
father,  out  he  had  much  the  same  gift  of 
lucid  exposition,  and  the  same  freedom  from 
self-consciousness  or  affectation.  Besides  the 
works  already  mentionedand  some  pamphlets 
'Samuel  Latng  the  younger'  pnbhshed: 
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1.  'India  and  Ohina;'  England's  Misaionin 
the  East,  1863.  A  lominoua  forecast  of  pro- 
babilities in  the  Fur  East.  2.  '  Prehistoric 
Remains  of  Outhness.'  With  notes  on  the 
human  remains  T.  H.  Hozlej,  1866. 
3.  '  A  Sporting  Quixote,'  1886,  an  agreeable 
if  somewhat  amateurish  fantasia  in  the  form 
of  a  norel  (cf.  Athenteum,  1886,  i.  550). 

[The  Eagle,  December  1897;  Timn,  7  and 
II  Aug.  1897;  Men  of  the  Time,  13th  edit.; 
Railway  Reriev,  13Ang.  1897;  Bailway  Times, 
18  Sept.  1897;  Qnaidian,  13  Aug.  1897:  AlU- 
bone's  Diet,  of  EagL  lit ;  Lung^  Works.] 

T.  S. 

LAKE,  WILLIAM  CHARLES  (1817- 
1897),  dean  of  Durham,  bom  in  London  on 
9  Jan.  1817,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Captain 
Cbules  Lake  of  the  Scots  fusilier  guards. 
Bdueated  at  Bugbj  under  Dr.  Arnold,  he 
became  the  lifelong  friend  of  his  sohool- 
f^w,  Arthur  Penrbyn  Stanley  [q.  t.I 
From  Bugby  he  went  to  Oxford  as  sehour  of 
Balliol  in  November  1834,  and  was  a  fellow- 
pupil  under  Archibald  Cacopbell  (afterwards 
archbiahop)  Tait  of  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie, 
Edward  Meyrick  Qoulbum,  and  Bemamin 
Jowett.  In  1888  Lake  was  elected  fellow  of 
his  coll^  at  ib.6  same  time  as  Jowett,  and 
became  tutor  four  years  later.  In  1852-8  he 
was  senior  proctor  in  the  unirersity.  He 
acted  with  the  moderate  pany  who  opposed 
the  action  taken  against  William  Qeorge 
Ward  [q.  t.],  and  against  the  proposal  that 
the  vice-chancellor  should  have  power  to 
impose  a  certain  form  which  a  member  of  the 
uuveraity  should  be  raqoirad  to  use  in  sub- 
scribing the  articlsa.   He  became  very  inti- 
mate with  Tait,  with  whom  he  generally 
spent  his  long  vacation  travelling  on  the 
continent,  and  was  one  of  the  first  who  urged 
him  to  stand  for  the  head-mastership  of 
Bugby.   Lake  himself  had  been  an  onsuc- 
cessfol  candidate  in  1849  when  Goulbum 
was  elected.   He  had  taken  orders  in  1842, 
and  in  1668  he  left  Oxford  to  become  rector 
of  Huntapill  in  Somerset.   Two  years  later 
he  was  named  prebendary  of  Wella.  Mean- 
while Lake's  Unguistic  abilities  had  led  to 
his  appointment  by  Lord  Panmure  asa  mem- 
ber of  the  conunission  of  1856  to  report  on 
military  education  on  the  continent.  He  had 
won  the  prixe  at  Oxford  in  1840  for  his  Latin 
assay  on  the  Boman  army  as  an  obstacle  to 
civil  liberty.  He  also  served  on  the  New- 
castle otunnustioa  of  1868  to  inquire  into 
popuIaredaeation,attd  on  Uie  nml  conunie- 
si<m  upon  milita^  education  of  1868b  On 
9  Aug.  1869  Lake  was  nominated  by  Glad- 
stone for  the  deanery  of  Durham.    In  1S81 
hewas  a  member  of  the  ecclesiastical  court's 
comn^ffsion.  His  theological  position  was 


that  of  a  moderate  high  churchman,  and  ia 
1880  he  joined  Dean  Church  and  othws  in 
endeavouring  to  induce  Gladstone  and 
Archbishop  Tait  to  hnng  forward  l^tslation 
modifying  the  Public  Worship  Regulation 
Act. 

During  Lake's  decanate  Durham  Cathedral 
was  restored.  He  exercised  an  important  in- 
fluence over  Durham  University  of  which  he 
was  warden,  and  education  in  the  north  of 
England  generally  owed  much  to  his  efibrts. 
The  foundation  of  the  CoU^e  of  Science  at 
Newcastle  in  1871  was  very  largely  his  work. 
He  resigned  the  deanery,  owing  to  failing 
health,  in  1894,  and  went  to  live  at  Torquar. 
There  he  died  suddenly  on  8  Dec  1897.  fle 
married,  in  June  1881,  Miss  Katherine  Glad- 
stone, a  niece  of  the  premier,  who  survived 
him. 

Lake  published  notlung  separately  but  s 
few  sermons  and  a  pamphlet,  '  The  iBspira- 
tion  of  Scripture  and  Eternal  Punishment, 
with  a  preface  on  the  Oxford  Declaration  and 
on  F.  D.  Maurice's  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don,'1864.  But  he  contributed  to  the 'Lif,:' 
of  his  friend  Tait  some  highly  interrating 
recollections,  and  especially  a  valuable  pic- 
ture of  the  independent  position  he  held  st 
Oxford,  and  an  account  from  intimate  know- 
ledge his  life  as  head  of  Rugby,  bishop  of 
Loudon,  and  primate.  Lake  also  supplied  to 
Mr.  WUfrid  Ward's  '  W.  G.  Ward  and  the 
Oxford  Movement '(1889)  some  reminiscences 
of  Ward,  who  was  for  some  time  his  mathe- 
matical tutor  at  BalUol  and  exercised  some 
influence  over  his  tone  of  thought. 

[Men  of  the  Time,  13th  edit.;  Timco.  9-U 
Deo.  1897 ;  Ooardian,  IS  Dao.  1897 ;  lU.  Load. 
Neva,  18  Dec  1897  (»>th  portrait);  Benh.-.n 
and  Dsvidwa'a  Ufa  of  Tait,  i.  102-9,  111.  li'S, 
137-40,  it  dOS-7:  Prothero's  Life  of  Dean 
Stanley,  i.  47.  87,  197.  212  ;  Life  and  Letters  of 
Dean  Church,  pp.  255,  273.  283-4;  Ward's 
W.  Q-.  Ward  and  the  Oxford  Movement,  pp- 
100-2,  Hi,  and  appendix;  Al'bott  and  Camp- 
ball's  Life  of  Jowett,  i.  97 ;  Brit  Mob.  Oar. ; 
F.  Arnold's  Our  Bishops  and  Deans,  U.  SlU. 
Letters  from  Dr.  Arnold  to  Lake  between  ISM 
and  1840  are  in  Stanlev's  Uh  of  Aiwdd.] 

O.  I«  a.  N. 

LAMBEBT,  Sib  JOHN  (177S-1847), 
general,  was  the  son  of  Captain  Robert 
Alexander  Lambert,  R.N.  (second  son  of 
Sir  John  Lambert,  secona  baronet),  by 
Catherine,  daughter  of  Thomas  Byndloas  of 
Jamaica.  He  was  commissioned  as  enugn 
in  the  Ist  foot  guards  on  37  Jan.  1791,  and 
promoted  lieutraiant  and  capt«in  on  9  Oct. 
I793.  He  served  at  the  Bi^;es  of  Valen- 
ciennes and  Dunhlrlf,  and  was  in  the  action 
of  Lincelles  in  1793.  He  was  adjutant  oi 
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the  third  battalion  m  the  cftmpaign  of  1794, 
served  with  it  in  Imland  during  the  rebellion 
of  1798,  and  in  the  expedition  to  Holland 
in  1799.  He  was  promoted  captain  and 
lieutenant-colonel  on  14  May  1801.  He 
served  in  Portugal  and  Spain  in  1808,  and 
was  present  at  Corunna,  and  he  commanded 
the  light  companies  of  the  guards  in  theW'd- 
cheren  expedition  of  1609.  He  became 
colonel  in  the  armj  on  35  JqIt  1810,  and 
embarked  for  Cadiz  in  command  of  the  third 
battalion  on  SO  Ma^  1811.  fn  Januarr  1812 
be  was  sent  to  C^utbagena  with  two  bat- 
talions. He  remaned  then  three  mmths, 
and  in  October  he  jdned  Wellington's  army 
at  Salamanca. 

On  4  June  181S  he  was  promoted  major- 
general,  and  was  appointed  to  a  brigade  of 
the  aizth  division.  He  command^  it  at 
the  battles  of  the  Nivelle,  Hive,  Orthee,  and 
Toulouse,  and  was  specially  mentioned  in 
desmttcbes  for  the  Nivelle  and  Toulouse 
(13  Not.  181S,  13  April  1814).  He  received 
the  thanks  of  parliament  and  the  gold  cross, 
and  was  made  K.O.B.  on  2  Jan.  1815. 
Having  been  sent  to  America,  he  joined  the 
array  under  Sir  Edward  Pakenham  [q.  v.] 
below  New  Orleans  on  6  Jan.  1815,  witfi 
the  7th  and  43rd  raiments.  In  the  unsuc- 
cessful attack  on  the  American  intrench- 
ments,  mads  two  days  afterwards,  he  com- 
manded the  reserve.  Pakenham  beino; 
killed,  and  General  Gibbs  mortally  wounded, 
the  chief  command  devolved  on  Lambert. 
He  decided  not  to  renew  the  attack,  with- 
drew the  troops  which  had  been  sent  across 
the  Mississippi,  and  retreating  on  the  18th, 
re-embarked  his  force  on  the  27th  (Jambs,  ii. 
54S-7;  PosiEB,  i.  S6S).  It  proceeded  to 
ibfi  bay  of  MobUe,  where  Fort  Bowyer  was 
taken  on  13  JMi.,  and  next  day  news 
arrind  thmt  peace  had  been  aigned. 

Lambert  zetnmed  to  Europe  in  time  to 
command  the  tenth  brigade  of  British  in- 
futry  at  Waterloo.  The  brigade  joined  the 
army  &om  Ghent  only  on  tne  morning  of 
18  June,  and  was  at  first  posted  in  reserve 
at  Mont  St.  Jean.  After  3  f.k.  it  was 
moved  up  to  the  front  line  to  sup^rt  the 
fifth  (Ficton's)  division,  and  one  of  its  re^- 
ments,  the  37th,  which  had  to  be  kept  in 

3uare  near  La  Haye  Sainte,  lost  two-thirds 
its  men,  a  heavier  loss  than  that  of  any 
other  regiment  ( Wellington  Detpatchet, 
Supplementary,  x,  537  j  Waterloo  Zttten, 
m.  391-403).  Lambert  was  mentioned  in 
Wellington's  despatdi,  and  received  the 
than^  oi  wliameiit,  the  order  of  St. 
Vladimir  of  Kussla  (Srd  class),  and  tlfat 
of  Maximilian  Jos^  of  Bavaria  (com- 
mander). He  commanded*  the  eic^uk 


fantry  brigade  in  the  army  of  occupation  in 
France. 

He  was  promoted  lieutenant^neral  on 
27  May  1828,  and  general  on  33  Nov.  1841. 
He  was  given  the  colonelcy  of  the  10th  re- 

fiment  on  18  Jan.  1824,  and  the  Q.C.B.  on 
9  July  1838.  He  died  at  AVeston  House, 
Thames  Bitton,  on  14  Sept.  1847,  aged  75. 
In  1816  he  married  a  daughter  M  John 
Morant  of  Brocklehurst  Park,  New  Foie&t. 

[Gknt  Ha;.  1847,  ii.  539;  Burke's  Peerage; 
Hamilton's  Grenadier  Guards ;  Sc^al  Ujlituy 
Caleadar,  iii.  307 ;  Wellington'!  Deiipatchefl ; 
Sibome's  Waterloo  Letters ;  James's  Military 
Occurrences  of  the  War  between  Great  Uritaiu 
and  America,  ii.  870-84,  648-7;  Portei'a  Boy&l 
£i^neer8.]  £.  M.  L. 

LAMINGTON,Bs.»)ar.  [See  Cochran b- 

BAILLIE,ALEZASDEBDDir2tA0RoS8WlSHAHT, 

1816-1890.] 

LAWES,  Sib  JOHN  BENNET,  first 
baronet  (1814-1900),  i^mnlturist,  was  the 
only  son  of  John  Bennet  Lawcs  {d.  1832), 
lord  of  the  manor  of  Botliamsted.  near  St. 
Albans,  Hertfiadahire,  and  his  wife  Marianne^ 
daughter  of  John  Sherman  of  Draytra,  co. 
Oxford.  He  was  bom  at  RothanuAed  on 
36  Dec.  1814.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and 
Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  where  he  matri- 
culated on  14  March  1833 ;  but,  as  he  said  in 
an  autobiographical  note  contributed  to  the 
'  Agricultutal  Gasette '  for  3  Jan.  1888  (p. 
IS), '  in  his  days  Eton  and  Oxford  were  not 
of  mucfa  assistance  to  those  whose  tastes 
were  scientific  rather  than  classical,  and 
consequently  his  early  pursuits  were  of  a 
most  desultory  character.'  He  left  Oxford 
without  a  d««Tee.  ¥xom  his  earliest  years, 
bowerer,  he  'had  &  taste  for  ohunistiy/  and 
ha  descmiad  how  at  the  age  of  twoity  ha 
had  '  one  of  the  beat  bedzooms  in  t^e  house 
fitted  up  with  stOTse,  retorts,  and  all  the 
apparatus  neoessavy  for  chemical  research.' 
At  this  period  his  attention  was  cUefly  di- 
rected to  *  the  composition  of  drugs,  and  he 
almost  knew  the  Pharmacopoeia  by  heart 
he  also  spent  some  time  in  the  laboratoiy  of 
Anthony  Todd  Thomaon  [q.  v.]  at  UiuTeraity 
College,  London. 

Lawes  entered  into  possession  of  the 
family  eatste  in  1834  on  coming  of  age.  and 
made  experiments  with  growing  plante  (such 
as  poppy,  hemlock,  colchicum,  oelladonna) 
which  contained  the  activeprinciplesof  drugs. 
He  sajs,  however,  that  'for  three  or  four 
Tears  he  does  not  remember  any  connection 
between  agrieultuie  and  chemistry  crossing 
bia  mind;  bnt  the  remark  oS  a  gentleman, 
Loed  Da  ere,  wba  finned  near  him,  who 
pointed  out  thafe-  In  out  &rm  'bono^  wen 
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invaliiable  for  the  tumip  crop,  and  on 
another  farm  thej  were  useless,  attracted 
hiB  attention  a  ^ood  deal.'  The  investigationfi 
-which  Lawes  made  to  discover  the  reason 
for  this  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  the  germ 
of  the  Rothamsted  experiments,  which  sub- 
sequently became  world-fiunous. 

Obserring  the  beneficial  results  upon  his 
own  tumip  crops  at  Rothamsted  by  dressing 
them  with  bones  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid, 
Lawes  took  out  in  1842  a  patent,  in  which 
he  showed  how  apatite  and  coproUte  and 
other  mineral  or  fossil  phosphates  might  be 
converted  Into  a  potent  manure  by  treatment 
with  sulfuric  add.  He  thus  laid  the 
fonndation  for  what  speedily  became  and 
still  lemainsaTeiy  important  iudastiy^and  he 
was  indeed  the  poneer  of  the  now  very 
large  agricultural  manure  trade.  The  first 
ftctory  for  the  manufacture  oi  mineral 
flapei^hon>hate  was  started  by  Lawes  at 
Dep^ord  in  1843;  he  built  a  aecond  and 
much  la^r  factory  at  Barking  Creek  in 
1867  (see  historical  description  by  J.  C. 
Morton  in  Affric.  Gaxette,  3  Jan.  1888,  p.  8). 
He  sold  the  manure  business  to  a  company 
in  187^ ;  but  he  had  at  that  time  embarked 
in  other  branches  of  chemical  manufacture 
(citric  and  tartaric  acid),  and  remained 
actively  enga^  in  bnsineaa  in  London  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death. 

But  *  all  the  time  be  was  aoonmulating  * 
fortune  by  bnajiess  in  London,  be  was  at 
home  spending  a  fmtnne  in  laborious  scien- 
tific agricultural  iuTestigations '  (R.  War- 
in  gton,  F.R.S.,  in  Affric.  Oazette,  17  Sept. 
1900,  p.  180).  In  1848  he  started  on  a 
regular  basis  the  Rothamsted  agricultural 
e^teriment  station;  and  in  June  of  that 
year  called  to  his  aid,  as  coadjutor  and 
technical  adTiser,  Dr.  (afterwards  Sir)  Joseph 
Henry  Gilbert.  Together  Lawes  and  Dr. 
Gilbert  instituted  and  carried  out  a  vast 
number  of  experiments  of  enormous  benefit 
to  the  agricultural  community  at  large, 
the  details  of  which  were  recorded  in 
'  riiilosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
SoeietT,'  the  Joumalsof  the  OhemiealSodety 
and  ot  the  Ro^  Affneultuxal  Society,  and 
other  paUicatums.  TTwo  mun  lines  of  in- 
OTiiiy  were  followed — t&e  one  relating  to 
plants,  the  ot^ier  to  animals.  In  the  former 
case  the  method  of  procedure  is  described  in 
the  official  'Memoranda'  in  which  it  was 
shown  how  endeavours  had  been  made  '  to 
grow  some  of  the  most  important  crops  of 
rotation,  each  serparately,  year  after  year,  for 
many  yeus  in  succession  on  the  same  laud, 
without  manure,  vrith  farmyard  manure,  and 
with  a  great  Tariety  of  chemical  manures, 
the  Mme  deecriptim  <tf  maaon  being  at  a 


rule  applied  ^ear  after  year  on  the  ssBie 
plot.  Experiments  on  au  actual  course 
of  rotation  without  manure  and  with  dif- 
ferent manures  were  also  made:'  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  beans,  clover  and  other  l^^i- 
nous  plants,  turnips,  sugar  beet,  mangels, 
potatoes,  and  grass  crops  having  bees  thus 
experimented  on.  The  main  object  of  the 
experiments  on  animals  (commenced  in 
1847)  was  to  ascertain  how  they  could  be 
most  economically  fed  for  human  coneump- 
tion ;  but  incidentally  information  of  great 
value  was  obtained  towards  the  solution  of 
such  proUems  as  the  sources  in  the  food 
consumed  of  the  fat  produced  in  the  animal 
body,  tlw  chataotenstic  deuunds  of  Uie 
animal  body  (for  nitroffenons  or  non-nitro- 
genous constituents  oi  food),  in  the  exei- 
cise  of  muscular  jpower,  and  the  comparative 
characters  of  animal  and  vegetable  food  in 
human  dietaries. 

Li  all  132  separate  papers  or  reports  on 
the  Rothamsted  experiments  were  published 
during  Lawes's  life,  most  of  them  in  the 
joint  names  of  himself  and  Dr.  Gilbert.  A 
full  list  of  these  is  contained  in  the  '  Memo- 
randa of  the  Origin,  Plan,  and  Results  of 
the  field  and  other  Experiments  ...  at 
Rothamsted,'  now  issued  annually  by  the 
Lawes  Agricultural  Trust  Committee.  The 
'Journal  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Sodety  of  Scotland'  for  1896  contains  a 
summary  (8o4  pages),  by  Bii  John  Lawes 
and  Sir  Henry  Gilbert  themselTes,  of  several 
series  of  the  experiments,  with  photographic 
portraits  of  botn  authors,  and  a  view  of  the 
manor  house. 

This  did  not,  however,  exhaust  Lawes's 
literary  activity,  for  he  was  occasionally 
prevwed  on  to  lecture  in  public  to  farmers' 
dubs,  and  a  lengthy  letter  by  him,  estimating 
the  produce  of  the  wheat  crop  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  was  an  aimual  feature  of 
the  'Times  newspaper  in  every  autumn 
from  1863  to  1899.  He  would  often  more- 
over write  short  pithy  practical  papers  for 
the  wioultural  press  on  Tarious  phases  <^ 
the  Rothamsted^  experiments,  or  expressing 
in  texse  and  fbrdble  language  his  own  views 
on  Bcnne  agricaltuial  question  of  the  day. 

The  unique  feature  m  Rothamsted — which 
is  now  the  oldest  experinwnt  station  in  the 
world — is  the  long  unbroken  continuity  of 
the  investigatitms.  To  provide  for  their 
permanent  continuance,  Lawes  constituted 
by  deed,  dated  14  Feb.  1889,  three  trustees, 
to  whom  he  leased  the  laboratory  and  certun 
lands  at  Rothamsted  for  ninety-nine  years 
at  a  peppercorn  rent,  and  conveyed  to  euch 
trustees  the  sum  of  100,000/.  as  an  endow- 
moit  fund.    Under  that  deed  a  'Lawes 
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Ajnicoltural  Trust'  was  created,  which  is 
toM  a^ninistered  hj  a  committee  of  nine 
parsons,  four  nominated  bv  the  ROTal  Society, 
(wo  hj  the  Rt^al  Agrietutural  Socie^,  ana 
ue  each  by  ^  Chraueal  and  Tiinnean  So- 
eietiest  the  nintii  trustee  bmnff  tiie  owner  of 
Rothamsted  at  the  time  (yeumal  Soyal 
Agric.  Soc.  1896,  pp.  324-32). 

The  experiments  which  he  was  conducting 
at  Kothamsted  earl^  brought  Lawes  into 
prominence.  He  joined  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society  in  1846,  and  becune  one  of 
its  governing  bodv  on  22  Mav  1848,  retain- 
ingliis  seat  on  the  council  for  the  unpre- 
craented  period  of  over  fifty- two  years.  He 
became  a  vice-president  in  1878,  and  a  trustee 
in  1891,  and  was  offered  the  preeidenev  in 
1893  (the  year  of  the  jubilee  of  the  Kot- 
hamsted ezperimmts),  tJiough  he  then  felt 
onequal,  through  advanoiiig  years  and  in- 
czMUi^  dea&ieBS,  to  accept  tiie  post.  In 
16M  he  was  elected  a  fisUow  of  the  Royal 
Sodety,  and  received  the  society's  royal 
medal  (with  Br.  Gilbert)  in  1867.  In  1894 
he  also  received  (^[ain  with  Br.  Gilbert)  the  ' 
Albert  gold  medal  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 
In  1877  he  became  LL.D.  of  Edinburgh,  in 
2892  B.O.L.  of  Oxford,  and  in  1894  ScJ). 
of  Oamlnidge,  and  on  19  May  1882  he  was 
created  a  baronet. 

Lawes  acted  on  a  great  variety  of  com- 
missi ons  and  committees,  including  the  royal 
commission  on  the  sewage  of  towns,  and  nis 
advice  was  in  coaatant  demand  on  every 
variety  of  agricultural  aubiects.  Kotham- 
sted vnu  for  many  yean  before  his  death  a 
place  (tf  pilgrimage  for  men  of  science  from 
■U  countries,  students,  fimners,  and  all  in^ 
terested  in  uricnltural  research.  Hie  earliest 
labcwatory  (an  old  bam)  was  re^aced  in 
3.666  1^  a  new  structure — still  m  use — 
which  was  erected  by  subscribers  as  a  testi- 
xnomaltoLawes'sservicesinbehalf  of  British 
agriculture ;  it  was  presented  to  him  with 
a  nlver  candelabrum  at  a  public  meeting  at 
IBothamsted  on  19  July  18^  (Agric.  Gazette, 
21  July 1866,  p.  491 ;  for  Lawes  sspeechon  that 
occasion  see  Journal  Ii.A.S.E.  1900,  p.  519). 

In  1893,  when  the  Kothamsted  experi- 
ments had  been  conducted  for  a  period  of 
fifty  years,  Lawes  was  presented  bypublic 
Bubsmption  with  his  portrait,  by  Mr.  Hubert 
Herkomer,  B.A.,  a  huge  monouthie  boulder 
bong  at  the  same  time  set  u]^  infirait  of  the 
labmrtofy,  wiUi  aa  inacription  that  it  was 
*'to  commemorate  the  (wmpletioii  of  fifty 
years  of  continuom  ezperimmts  (the  first  of 
their  kind)  in  agriculture  conducted  at 
jRothamstea  by  Sir  John  Bennet  Lawes  and 
Joseph  Henry  Gilbert,  i.d.  hdccoxoiii.' 
JBdward  VII|  then  prinee  of  Wales,  pUoed 


himself  at  the  head  of  the  movement  for  com- 
memorating the  Kothamsted  jubilee,  and 
ugned  the  address  presented  by  the  sub- 
scribers, which  ^oke  of  Lawes  as  *  one  of 
the  most  disinterested  as  well  as  the  moat 
scientific  of  our  public  benefactors.'  The 
portrut,  granite  memorial,  and  addresses 
Rom  learned  societies,  both  British  and 
forugn,  with  which  Lawes  was  connected, 
were  presented  at  a  public  ceremonifd  at 
Kothamated  on  29  Junr  1898,  over  which 
Mr.  Herbert  Gardner^JLF.  (afterwards  Lord 
Burghclere),  then  minister  for  agricultoze, 
presided. 

Lawes  was  below  the  middle  stature,  and 
waa  careless  in  matters  of  dress;  but  his 
ruf^d  and  striking  face  at  once  commanded 
attention,  and  his  exposition  of  his  experi- 
ments to  an  appreciative  listener  was  most 
telling  and  instructive.  He  was  fond  of 
deer-stalking  and  salnum-fishingf  and  i™**! 
1895  wmt  regularly  to  Sootiand  for  pm^ 
poses  of  sport,  though  his  grratest  enjOT- 
ment  was  m  lus  farming  e^eiiments.  ua 
found  time,  however,  to  interest  himself  in 
a  very^  practical  manner  in  the  welfare  of 
the  vilbgers  and  labourers  at  Harpenden, 
near  Kothamsted,  starting  in  1862  allotment 
gardens  for  them,  and  increasing  the  num- 
ber from  time  to  time,  so  that  they  now 
number  834  (see  'Allotments  and  Small 
Holdings'  in  Journal  &^.S.E.  1892,  pp. 
461-2).  From  the  b^^ning  he  gave  prises 
for  the  best  gardens,  and  in  1857  he  built  for 
the  allotment  holders  a  clubhouse,  managed 
entirely  1^  themselves  (tUdL  1877,  pp.  387- 
893).  Attempts  at  supplying  the  various 
wants  of  the  labourers  at  whok»ale  prices, 
on  a  co-<m<Kative  system,  commenced  in 
1869.'and  Charles  Dickens  wrote  for  the  first 
number  of  *  All  the  Year  Kound '  (SO  April 
1869)  an  article  entitled  '  A  Poor  Man  and 
his  Beer,'  in  which  the  relations  of  Lawes 
(who  is  called  in  the  article  'Friar  Bacon*) 
and  his  labourers  are  described.  The^g 
Club  and  the  Flour  Club,  started  by  Lawes, 
and  the  Harpenden  Labourers'  Store  Society 
(subsequently  formed),  failed  after  a  time 
for  want  of  support  from  the  members,  but 
the  clubhouse  still  exists  and  is  a  perma- 
nent success.  In  1866  Lawes  started  a  sav- 
ings bank,  giving  five  per  cent,  interest  <m 
d^outs;  and  as  he  found  after  a  time  that 
if  the  bsnb  were  to  prosper  he  must  receive 
the  mon^  himsdf,  it  became  liis  custom  to 
spend  an  hour  every  Saturday  evening  in 
this  workj  which  cmtinued  until  the  general 
introduction  of  post-office  s&vi^  banks. 

Lawes  died  on  SI  Aug.  19CK),  and  was 
buried  at  Harpenden  in  the  presence  of  a 
la^  and  repruentativa  assemblage  (A  sgrt 
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eultarists  on  4  Sept.  1000,  The  portrait  by 
Mr.  Herkomer,  painted  hj  Bubscription  in 
1893,  hangs  at  Botfaamsted.  A  reproducUon 
of  it  appears  in  the  'Journal  <tf  the  Boyal 
A^cultiual  Society'  fox  SO  Sept.  ISOO, 
with  a  memoir.  Lawes  maxried,  on  SSDeo. 
184^  Oaioline,  daughter  of  Andzew  Foon- 
taine  of  Warford  Norfolk,  and  hy  her, 
who  died  in  1395,  left  issue  one  daughter 
and  one  son,  Charles  Bennett  (b,  1843),  who 
aueoeeded  to  the  banmetoj. 

[Journal  RoTftl  Soo.  ISOO,  pp.  511-24 

(memoir,  vith  portrait),  and  earlier  rola.  quoted 
above ;  Agricultural  Gazette,  2  Jan.  1888,  p.  13 
(aatobio^phical  note  of  his  earlier  years) ; 
Traassctions  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society, 
189S  (portrair,  and  Bummsry  of  ezperimeuta) ; 
RenUBucsDcea  of  Sir  John  Iawos  (three  articles 
in  Agricaltaral  G^azetta  for  17  and  24  Sept.  and 
8  Oct.  1900,  by  B.  Wariagton,  F.B.S.,  a  for- 
mer asnstant  in  the  Bolhamstsd  labnatory). 
Laires  and  his  sxpeciments  afe  eoDstantly  re* 
furred  to  in  the  agrlcnUaial  litaratue  of  the 
seoond  half  of  the  nineteeBth  eantiuy,] 

B.  C-m. 

LAYABD,  Sib  AUSTEN  HENRY 
(1817-1894),  ezcaTatorof  Ninereh  and  poli- 
tician, bom  in  Paris  on  5  March  1817,  of 
Huguenot  desooit,  was  son  of  Henry  Peter 
Jolm  Luard,  of  the  Ceylon  Civil  Serriee, 
and  of  Marianne,  dai^hter  of  Nathaniel 
Austen  of  Bamagate.  Daniel  Peter  Layard 
[q.T.]  was  his  great-grandiather.  His  youth 
was  mainly  spent  in  Italy.  When  sixteen 
years  old  ha  entered  the  office  of  his  uncle, 
Oeiuy  Austen,  who  was  a  soUcItoi  in  liOn- 
doo.  There  he  xematned  fbr  six  years,  but 
law  did  not  attiaot  him,  and  in  1^9  ht  de- 
cided to  leaTe  England  for  Cerlon,  as  a  leli- 
tive  living  in  the  island  held  out  to  him  a 
prospect  (xf  more .  congenial  employment 
He  had  made  the  acquaintauoe  of  Edward 
Mitford,  a  young  man  about  ten,  years  ^der 
than  himeelf,  who  was  setting  out  for  the 
same  destination,  and,  as  Mitford  di^iked 
the  sea,  they  hit  upon  the  plan  of  making 
the  journey  overland  through  Asia.  Leav- 
ing EpglaM  on  8  July  1839,  Layard  joined 
Mttfiwdat  Brussels,  and  tliey  travelled  to- 

Kthw  through  Roumelia  to  Constantinople. 
August  18^  they  reached  Hamadan, 
where  uugr  parted  oompany.  Layard  aban- 
doned the  jouniey  to  Ceylon,  and  remained 
for  a  time  m  Fenia.  In  the  fallowing  vear 
Lt  became  necessary  for  him  to  obtun  iresh 
funds  iiom  home.  Having  vrritten  to  his 
firiends  in  London  frcmi  Baa^idad,  he  d^ 
Bcended  the  Tigris  to  Basta,au  paid  a  seoond 
visit  to  £husistan.  His  expenses  were  not 
he»vy,  aa  he  adopted  the-  BaUttiyari  dress 
and  travelled  alone  or  vith  one  awant  On 


returning  to  B»hdad  ho  found  letters  from 
his  Mends  which  necessitated  his  return  to 
England,  and  in  the  summer  of  1843  he  set 
oat  for  Constantinople  on  the  return  jonmey. 
On  his  way  he  spent  several  days  at  Mosul 
with  £mil  Botta,  who  had  recently  been  ap- 
pointed French  consul  there,  and  who  had 
already  begun  his  excavations  in  the  great 
mounds  opposite  the  city  which  mark  the 
site  of  the  ruins  of  Nineveh.  Botta  had 
opened  trenches  in  the  largest  of  the  mounds, 
known  as  Kuyunjik,  and  Layard  visited  and 
examined  with  hun  the  spot  where  he  him- 
self was  subsequently  to  undertake  excava- 
tions for  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum. 

On  his  srrival  at  Constantinople,  Layard 
called  at  the  British  embassy  to  deliver  a 
letter  entrusted  to  him  by  Oolonel  Taylor, 
the  British  resident  at  ^ghdad.  At  this 
time  the  relations  between  Turkeywd  Fiersia 
were  strained  owing  to  disputea  ooncssming 
tbafiontier,  and  Layard  ho^thathisrecew 
travels  in  Khoxistan  and  his  knowledge  ot 
the  region  in  dispute  would  procure  him 
emplo^nent  in  some  fana  or  other  at  the 
emlMssy.  His  first  reception  there  was  not 
encouraging ;  but  when  nis  funds  were  ex- 
hausted, and  he  was  about  to  leave  for  Eng- 
land, he  received  an  offer  &om  Stratford 
Canning  (afterwards  Viscount  Stratford  ds 
Iteddi^)  [q.  v.],  the  British  ambassador  to 
Turkey,  that  he  should  travel  unofficially 
through  Western  Tnrkev  and  report  to  htm 
on  the  state  of  affairs.  This  offer,  whidi  he 
resdily  accepted,  was  the  tuminff-point  in 
Layani's  fortunes.  His  flnaneial  dimcnlties 
ceased,  and  in  Canning  he  obtained  an  influ- 
ential patnm  iriio  put  him  in  the  way  of 
his  fotore  disoovenea.  Continuing  to  sin- 
plo^  Layard  privately,  Canning,  in  the 
spring  of  1844,  sent  him  on  a  mission  to 
Northern  Albania.  Meanwhile  he  had  re- 
commended him  for  an  appointment  at  tlie 
embassy,  but,  as  the  suggestion  met  with 
imposition  at  the  foreign  office,  he  found 
other  employment  for  hie  vroUgi.  Panning 
Cook  a  keen  interest  in  arcnseolcvy.  He  had 
read  the  memoir  of  Claudius  Jamea  Bi^ 
[q.  T.}  on  the  site  of  Ninev^,  and  when 
Layard  described  to  him  the  mounds  which 
he  had  examined  with  Botta  he  decided  to 
undertake  the  exploration  of  that  nte.  He 
used  hii  inflneBca  with  the  Forte  to  olitain 
the  neoeaauT  firaun;  he  pud  Layard  a 
salary  of  aOW.  a^rearf  and  he  plaoed  at  his 
dispMal  an  additional  warn  for  de&ayii^r  the 
cost  of  excavation  (see  Liitb-Poole,  Tim 
Lift  qf  Stratford  Catmu^,  ii.  187  f.)  In 
the  eariv  part  of  October  1846  Layard  m- 
oeived  his  final  instructions,  and  uft  Omh 
stantinople  fbr  MoauL 
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Tradition  had  always  pointed  to  the 
moimda  oppoaite  the  modem  town  of  Mosul 
aa  marking  the  aite  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Nineveh  (see  YA^ftr,  ed.  WiUtenfald,  iv. 
688),  and  Layard  was  not  the  first  to  examine 
oc  explore  them.  In  1820  and  1821GIandtiu 
James  Biek  had  bcsun  (he  inTestig^ 
tion,  and  had  identified  the  mounds  of 
Kuyunjik  and  Nebi-Yunus  with  Nineveh. 
Botta,  however,  was  the  first  to  undertake 
systematic  excavations  at  Kuyucjtk.  .  Dur* 
ing  three  months  in  1842  he  opencn  trenches 
in  the  mound,  but  as  he  did  not  meet  with 
encouraging  results  he  tranaferred  his  opera- 
tions to  Khorsabad,  the  site  of  DftrSharrukln, 
the  citv  of  Sa^n  II.  The  fine  aculpturea 
which  he  there  due  up  led  him  to  form  the 
erroneous  belief  that  Khorsabad,  and  not 
Kuyunjik,  waa  the  site  of  Nineveh,  and 
Layard  fell  into  a  similar  error  when  he 
ope^ied  the  mound  at  Ntmr&d  and  wrongly 
identified  it  with  Ninerah.  It  was  not  until 
the  inacriptiinu  found  lat«r  on  at  Kujomik 
had  been  deciphered  by  Sir  HenxyOracwioke 
KawUnson  [q.  v.]  and  others  that  Rich's  view 
was  once  again  acknowledged  to  be  correct. 
Nimrftd  was  afterwards  identified  as  the  sito 
of  the  Assyrian  city  of  Calah.  The  Urge 
mound  of  NtmrAd,  to  which  Layard,  influ- 
enced by  Botta's  want  of  auecess  at  Euvun- 
jik,  turned  his  attention,  lies  near  the  villa^ 
of  that  name  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris, 
about  twenty  milea  southreaat  of  MosuL 
He  continued  to  dig'  there  until  the  summer 
of  1846,  uncovering  what  were  subsequently 
identified  as  parts  of  the  palaces  of  Aahur- 
na^-pal,  Esarhaddon,  and  Shalmanaser  II, 
which  wm  situated  ref^ectivelj  in  the 
north-west  and  south-west  oonurs  and  in 
the  centra  of  the  mound.  Layaid  made 
periodical  r^orts  of  his  progress  to  Oanninff, 
who  in  Kaj  ncoeuied  fima  the  Tnrkidi 
government  a  letter  aothmisina;  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  excavations  and  the  removal 
of  such  olgeota  as  might  be  disooTtfed. 
Layard  therefore  had  the  bas'-felie&  sawn  in 
half  to  lighten  their  weight,  and  the  sculp- 
tured portions  were  floated  down  the  Tigris 
to  Basra  for  transport  to  England.  Mean- 
while Canning  perceived  tnat  his  own 
means  would  not  suffice  to  carry  out  the 
excavations  with  success,  and  it  wss  in 
consequence  of  his  representations  to  Sir 
Hoberb  Peel,  the  prime  minister  Cwe  Lift  <^ 
Qanmng,  iL  140  t),  that  operations  were 
continued  by  the  trustees  of  we  British  Mu- 
seum. The  sultan  had  made  a  penonal  gift 
to  Canning  of  the  antiquities  which  had 
hitherto  been  found ;  thm  Osnning  asa»- 
ronsly  presented  to  the  nation,  and  the 
trustees  of  ths  museum  availed  themselves 


of  his  advice  with  regard  to  the  future  con- 
duct of  the  excavations. 

At  the  bwinning  of  November  1846  work 
wasresomed at  Nimrftd  on  a  more  extensive 
scale  for  the  British  Museum,  and  Layard 
also  superintended  exesTattons  at  Sjd'at 
Sker^t  (the  site  of  the  dtr  of  Ashnr), 
and  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  following  spritv 
at  Kuyunjik.  In  June  1847  Layaid  left 
Mosul  ifor  England,  where  he  prepared  an  ac* 
connt  of  the  excavations  vrith  the  assistance 
of  Samuel  Birch  [q.  v.  Suppl.]  of  the  British 
Museum.  The  work  was  entitled '  Nineveh 
and  its  Remains  '  ^848-9),  for  Layard  in- 
correctly  believed  that  Nimrftd  was  within 
the  precincts  of  Nineveh.  The  book  made 
a  great  sensation,  and  in  recognition  of  his 
discoveries  Layard  received  the  honorary 
degree  of  D.O.L.  from  the  university  of 
Ouord  on  6  Julv  1848.  It  is  a  curious  fkot, 
liowever,  that,  like  Botta's  <  Monuments  de 
Ninive,'  the  book  had  in  reality  Uttle  to  do 
with  Nineveh  or  its  remains. 

On  6  Anil  16M  Laymrd  was  appointad 
an  attache  to  the  embassy  at  Constanti- 
nople, wliither  he  returned ;  and  hi  Ootober 
of  that  year  he  again  superintended  exeava- 
tions  for  die  trustees  of  the  British  Museum, 
a  ^rant  of  8,000/.  having  been  placed  at 
their  dumosal  by  the  treasury  t<a  this  pur- 
pose. For  more  than  a  year  wnk  was 
carried  on,  and  palaces  of  Sennacherib  uul 
Aahur-bani-pal  at  Kuyunjik  and  a  palace  of 
Sennacherib  and  Esariuddon  at  Nebi- 
Yunus  were  partly  uncovered.  In  the 
spring  of  1861  Layard  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  the  excavations  were  continued 
by  Bawlinson,  then  oonsnl  genotal,  and 
the  political  agmt  of  the  Bast  India  Oom- 
paiqr  at  Baghdad.  Layard  pnUished  an 
account  of  his  seoond  scoiea  vt  euavmlions 
in  his  work  '  Nineveh  and  Bal^lon,'  which 
appeared  in  186S.  Layard's  discoveties 
brought  him  very  wide  reputation.  He  was 
pxeeented  with  the  freedom  of  the  city  of 
London  in  1S6S,  and  in  1865  he  was  elected 
lord  rector  of  Mkrischal  Coll^,  Aberdera. 

He  did  not  return  to  Mesopotamia  after 
1861.  Thenceforth  he  devoted  himself  to 
politics,  in  which  his  main  intorests  were 
confined  to  Uie  affiiirs  of  Eastern  Eun^. 
From  13  Feb.  to  18  May  1658  he  held  the  post 
of  undersecretary  for  foreign  aibiis  nnder 
Lord  Malmesbury.  On  7  July  186&  he  wu 
retumedasaliberal  for  Aylesbury.  H««epre- 
sented  Aylesbury  until  1867,  bat  while  be 
held  the  seat  he  was  absent  from  England 
fiw  soma  time.  1m  1868  he  vuitad  at  Cim- 
stantinople  Losd  Stntfind  de  Bedclift  (Sir 
SbMtford  CanningV.his  ifanner  patron,  and, 
piooaeding  to  the  Black  Sea  in  the  ftdlsiF- 
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ing  year  on  the  oatbraak  of  the  Crimean 
war,  witnessed  the  battle  of  the  Alma  from 
the  maintop  of  H.M.S.  Agamenmon.  On  his 
return  to  England  he  gave  evidence  before 
the  committee  of  inqniir  with  regard  to  the 
condition  of  the  British  army  at  Sebaeto- 
pol.  After  losing  his  seat  for  Aylesbury  at 
the  general  election  in  March  1857,  he  made 
a  tour  in  India  during  the  latter  part  of 
tliat  year  and  1868,  in  order  to  study  the 
causes  and  effects  of  the  Indinn  mutiny. 
In  April  1859  he  unsuccessfully  contested 
Y(ak,  but  in  December  1860  was  returned 
as  one  of  the  members  for  Southwark.  In 
July  1861  he  ^pia  became  under-secretair 
for  forcogn  aflKurs  in  Lord  Falmerston's  io- 
ministration.  in  which  Lord  John  (first 
earl)  Russell  was  foreign  secretary.  On 
Falmerston's  death  in  October  1865,  Layard 
continued  to  hold  the  same  office  in  Lord 
Russell's  administration,  in  which  Lord 
Clarendon  was  foreign  secretarr,  and  he  re- 
signed with  the  ministry  in  July  next  year. 
In  December  1868,  when  Gladstone  had 
become  prime  minister  for  the  first  time, 
Ijayard  was  appointed  to  the  post  of  chief 
commissioner  of  works,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  privy  council.  In  November  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  resigned  that  office,  and  his 
career  as  a  politician  was  brou^t  to  an  end 
by  his  acceptance  of  the  post  of  British  mini- 
ster at  Madrid. 

Lnard  wu  in  wieement  with  Lord  Bea- 
oonsfield's  political  iroinions  in  rward  to 
Eastern  Europe.  On  81  March  187/ he  was 
accordingly  transferred  by  Lord  Beacons- 
field  firom  Madrid  to  Constantinople,  in  suo- 
oeauon  to  Sir  Henry  George  Elliot.  Within 
a  month  of  his  arrival  the  Rnsso-Turkish 
war  broke  out,  and  his  action  soon  became 
the  theme  of  excited  controversy  among  poli- 
ticians at  home.  His  sympathies  were  un- 
doubtedly with  Turkey,  but  in  a  despatch  to 
the  foreign  minister,  iJord  Derby,  of  February 
1876,  he  solemnly  denied  reports  that  he  had 
encouraged  Turkey  to  commence  or  continue 
the  war,  or  had  led  her  to  believe  that  Eng^ 
land  would  give  her  mat«nal  support.  He 
declared  he  had  always  *  striven  lor  peace,' 
ud  for '  the  cause  of  religioiia  and  pmitical 
liborty.'  In  June  1678  he  negotiated  the 
Anglo-Tnrldflh  oonTantion  for  the  Briti^ 
occupation  of  py|nnis.  In  June  1878  he  re- 
ceived the  order  of  the  grand  cross  of  the 
Bath  as  a  mark  of  recogmtion  of  his  advo- 
cacy of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  imperial  views. 
In  April  1880  a  general  election  took  place 
in  England,  and  it  resulted  in  the  resigns^ 
tion  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  his  ministry, 
and  in  the  formation  of  Gladstone's  se- 
cond adniaistratunu    Ilicnnpon  Layard 


reCMved  leave  of  abswce  from  his  post  at 
Constantinople,  and  his  official  career  came 
to  an  end.  In  May  Mr.  G.  J.  (now  Viscount) 
Goschen  was  sent  to  Constantinople  in  hia 
place  as  special  ambassador  and  mimster- 
plenipotentit^  of  Great  Britain.  In  his 
later  years  Layard  lived  much  in  Italj, 
chiefly  at  Venice,  where  he  was  well  known 
as  a  social  figure  and  an  authority  on  art, 
which  had  always  been  a  subject  of  his  close 
study.  His  interest  in  Italian  art  was  very 
deep.  In  February  1866  he  was  appointed 
a  trustee  of  the  National  GKtUeiy,  and  he 
became  honorary  foreign  secretary  of  the 
Scftl  Academy  of  Arts.  He  died  in  Lon- 
don on  6  July  1894.  His  remains  were  cre- 
mated and  buried  at  Woking  on  9  July. 
In  1869  he  married  Mary  Evelyn,  daughter 
of  Sir  John  Guest ;  she  survived  him. 

Two  portraits  of  Layard  in  crayon  were 
made  by  Mr.  6.  F.  Watts,  R.A.,  the  one  for 
Mr.  Jofcn  Murray  in  1848,  the  other  a  few 
years  later  for  Layard's  own  collection  of 
pictures;  the  former  portrait  is  reproduced 
in 'Early  Adventures' (2ndedit.)  Acoloured 
picture  of  Layard,  taken  in  18^,  forms  the 
nontispieceto  'Early  Adventures'  (Istedit.) 

Layard  made  a  greater  reputation  as  an  ex- 
cavator than  as  a  politician  or  a  diplomatist, 
but  he  was  without  the  true  arcmeologist's 
feeling — a  fact  which  is  sufficiently  proved 
li^  '  his  presenting  to  his  friends  neatly  eat 
tablets  containing  fragments  of  eonei&nn 
inscriptions,  which,  of  course,  left  iraknis 
lacuus  in  priceless  historical  docnments ' 
{Athmtmtm,  14  July  1894).  His  best- 
known  works  are  those  that  deal  with  his 
excavations.  The  excavations  at  Nimrftd 
were  described  in  *  Nineveh  and  its  Remains ' 
(1849, 2  vols.) ;  and '  IHscoveries  in  the  Rmns 
of  Nineveh  and  Babylon '  (1868)  recounts 
his  second  series  of  excavations ;  these  were 
his  principal  woriu.  Drawings  of  the  exca- 
vated bas-reliefs  were  published  in  two  seriea 
of  plates  entitled  '  The  Monuments  of  I^e- 
veh  *  (1849)  and  'A  Second  Series  of  Monu- 
ments of  Nineveh '  (1863).  In  '  Inscriptions 
in  the  Cuneifoim  Character  from  Assyrian 
Monuments*  (1861)  he  printed,  with  Sir 
H.  C.  RawltnBon*s  asustance,  cqpi«  of  a  lew 
of  tlie  monumental  texts  from  his  dij^ingSj 
but  he  took  no  part  in  the  dedpherment  of 
the  inscriptions — a  work  which  was  carried 
out  by  Itowlinson,  Dr.  Hinckes,  M.  Julea 
Oppert.,  and  others.  In  1861  an  abridg>- 
ment  of  'Nineveh  and  its  Remains'  was 
published  for  the  railway  bookstalls,  under 
the  title  'A  Popular  Account  of  IHe- 
eoveries  at  Nineveh,'  a  second  edition  of 
which  was  produced  in  1867  under  the  old 
title, '  Ninevdi  and  its  Remains,'  together 
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with  «  comp&nion  Tolume,  'Ninereh  and 
Bd[>jloa,'  ecmtammg  a  aiimlar  abridgment 
of  hiB  other  work.  In  he  wrote  a  small 
niide  to  the  Nineveh  Ooutt  in  tin  Oiyatal 
Palaoe.  In  1887  he  paUidied  an  aoooont 
ofhislifBhetwew  the  yean  1889  and  1845 
tinder  Ute  title '  Early  AdTentures  in  Pmia, 
Stukna,  and  Bal^lonia '  (aloidged  edition, 
1894). 

Layaid  also  wrote  much  on  arC  In  1687 
herevieed  Kugler's '  Handbook  of  Fainting;' 
in  1893  he  wrote  an  introduction  to  a  trans- 
lation of  Morelli's  'Italian  -Painters,'  and 
he  edited  a  <aandbook  of  Borne'  (1894). 
He  also  contributed  some  papers  to  the 
'  Proceedings '  of  the  Huguenot  Society,  of 
which  he  was  president,  and  some  of  his 
speeches  in  the  House  of  Commons  were 
issued  in  pamphlet  fonn.  In  1890  he  was 
elected  a  foreign  member  of  the  Institut  de 
Francs.  La^^ird's  '  Autolnwraphy'  was 
edited  by  the  Hon.  W.  N.  Bruce,  with  a 
chapter  by  Ha  Arthur  Otway,  in  1903. 

[Layard's  Autobiography,  1903;  Fragments  of 
Autobiography  in  Lafard'a  Early  AdTentarea  ( 1  at 
ed.},  Ninereh  and  its  Kemaios  (lat  edA  and 
NiDSTeh  and  Babylon  (let  ed.) ;  Lane-Foole'a 
Stratford  Cauning,  toL  ii. ;  Lord  Aberdare'a  Pre- 
fatory Xotice  to  ue  abridged  edition  ofLayard's 
Early  AdreiitnreB;  Timea,  6  July  1894,  and 
Atbenenni,  14  July  1891.]  L  W.  K. 

LAYER,  JOHN  (1685  f-1641),  Cam- 
bridge antiquary,  bom  m  1585  or  lo86,  pro- 
bahW  at  LiUinga  Ambo  in  the  North  lUaing 
of  V(ffkshire,  was  the  son  of  William  Layer, 
a  London  merchant,  by  his  wife  Muthh, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Thomas  Wanton. 
He  was  educated  as  a  iawre^  but  possessed 
iofficient  wealth  to  enaUe  him  to  devote 
most  of  his  time  to  antiquarian  pursuits. 
He  resided  at  Shepreth  in  Cambridgeshire. 
His  parochial  history  of  Oambridgeshire  is 
OBB  of  the  earliest  of  the  kind  written.  It 
was  never  published,  but  parts  of  it  are  still 
pressrved  in  the  British  Museum  among 
the  Harleian  MSS.  (No.  6768),  which  con- 
tains a  transcript  of  the  portion  relating  to 
the  hundreds  of  Armincnoid,  Long  Stowe, 
Papworth,  North  Stowe,  Chesterton^ether- 
1^,  Thriplowe,  and  among  the  Additions.^ 
MSS.  (Noe.  5819,  6833,  6849,  5954).  Other 
portions  of  it  are  extant  in  the  Bishop's 
litlnuy  at  Ely,  and  at  the  library  at  Wim- 
pole  Hall,  Gunbridm.  Hia  extracts  fimm 
tto  isgistm  of  tiw  Bishmi  of  Ely  are  in  tiie 
Briti£  Musenm  {Addit.  6834-6828), 
and  his  Cambridge  pedkrees  are  in  the  same 
library  {Adiit.  MS.  6813).  An  autograph 
manuscript  volume  by  Layer,  licensed  lor 
printing  and  entitled  '  The  Beformed  Jus- 
tice, or  an  Alphabetieall  Abstract  of  all 


such  Articles  and  Matters  as  are  imudent  and 
enqoiraUe  at  the  generall  quarter  Seswnu 
of  the  Peace  <v  otherwise  bekmginge  to  the 
knowledge  and  praotioe  <tf  a  Jnstiee  of  the 
P«aoe,'  is  in  the  Ufacary  of  Oains  OoUsge, 
Cambridge.  It  is  a  handbook  fiv  joatiesB  of 
the  peace,  and  is  dedicated  to  BaJcbn  Cntts, 
'  Custos  rotulomm  for  the  county  of  Cam- 
bridge '  in  16SS.  In  an  epistle  to  the  reader 
notice  is  taken  of  a  book  recently  published, 
entitled  *The  Compleat  Justice,'  of  which 
Layer  was  the  reputed  author.  This  work 
is  not  extant,  but  a  copy  of  a  legal  treatise 
hv  Layer  entitled  '  The  Office  and  Duty  of 
dnuruiwardenB,  Constables,  and  Overseera 
of  the  Poor '  (Cambridge,  1641,  8to),  is  pre- 
served ia  the  Bodleian  Library.  One  of 
Layer's  notebooks  is  among  the  Rawlinson 
MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library  (B.  278),  and 
another  entitled  '  Notes  of  the  Foundation 
of  several  Beligunu  Hooses  from  the  Ool- 
leetions  of  John  Xayar '  ia  in  SodswoeA  MS. 
90  (pp.  168;«0). 

Layer  died  in  1641.  He  married  in 
1611  Franoas,  daughter  oi  Robert  Sterne 
of  Malton  in  Cambridgeshire.  By  hex  he 
had  three  sons  and  two  daughters.  He 
may  be  truly  called  the  father  of  Cambridge 
archseology,  and  William  Cole  (1714-17S) 
[ij.v.]  owed  much  to  his  industry.  After 
his  death  his  manuscripts  eventually  fell 
into  the  hands  of  his  descendant,  John  Eyre, 
who  sold  his  estate  at  Shepreth  and  came 
to  London.  Eyre  was  afterwards  convicted 
of  felony  and  transported,  when  the  manu- 
scripts were  dispersed.  Several,  however, 
fell  into  Cole's  hands  and  were  incorporated 
l^himinhtBOdUeotioni.  An  undated  letter 
from  W.  Fair&x  of  ToAshira  to  J.  Layer  ia 
among  the  Bodleian  MSB.  (Sm^uomf  B. 
460,  £890). 

rOole's  Ibnoseript  Oolleotiou  for  Gam- 
bnilgaabire  in  the  British  Hosemn  Ubraiy; 
notM  kindly  foniahed  by  3b.  W.  H.  Pabner  of 
BoTSton ;  Smitii'a  Catalogne  of  Hannscripts  in 
Cains  Coile^  labxaty,  1849.  p.  211 ;  Catalofaea 
of  Manuscripts  in  the  Bodleian  lafara^.] 

LBATHBS,  STANLET  (1830-1900), 
hebraist,  son  of  Ohaloner  Stanley  Leathes, 
rector  of  Ellesborongh,  Buckinshamshire, 
was  bom  at  EUesboroug^  cm  21  March  1880. 
He  vaa  educated  ^vately  and  at  Jesoa 
College,  Cambridge,  in  which  nniverst^he 
nadnated  B.A.  in  1853,  was  deeted  first 
Tyrwhitt's  Hebrew  scholar  in  1868,  and  pro- 
ceeded M.A.  in  1655.  In  1885  he  was 
elected  honorary  follow  of  Jesus  College. 
He  was  ordained  deacon  in  1656  and  priest 
in  1857,  and  was  curate  successiTely  of  St. 
Martin's,  Salisbury  (1866-6),  St.  Luke's, 
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Berwick  Street>  Westminster  (1868),  and 
St.  James's,  Westminster  (1868-60),  in  which 
last  parish  he  was  appointed  in  1860  to  the 
freehold  office  of  '  clerk  in  orders,'  to  that 
of  priest  and  assistant  in  1865,  and  to  the 
perpetual  curacy  of  St.  Philip's,  Rwent 
Street,  in  1869.  He  was  elected  in  1863 
professor  of  Heln«w  at  Kincr's  Coll^,  Lon- 
don, and  in  1870  member  of -the  Old  Testa- 
ment revision  committee,  in  the  labours  of 
which  he  took  an  tssiduous  part  until  their 
conclusion  in  1885.  He  was  Boyle  lecturer 
1868-70,  Hulsean  lecturer  1873,  Bampton 
lecturer  1874,  and  Warburton  lecturer  1876- 
1880.  fie  was  installed  vtebeodaiy  of 
Gaddington  Major  in  St.  PkuTs  Cathedral  in 
1876j  and  instituted  in  1880  to  Hie  rectory 
of  Cbfie-at-Hoo,  Kent,  which  be  exchanged 
in  1889  for  the  more  valaaUe  benefice  of 
Much  Hadham,  Hertfordshire,  where  he 
died  on  30  April  1000. 

I^eathes's  churchmanship  was  of  the  mode- 
rate type,  ec^ually  removed  from  ritualism 
and  rationalism  (see  his  Unity  of  the  Church, 
a  sermon,  London,  1608,  8to  {  Future  Pro- 
bation, London,  1876,  8to  ;  and  '  Life  and 
Times  of  Ireneus '  in  Lectures  on  Ecclc- 
giastical  Hittory,  ed.  Dean  Lefroy,  London, 
1896,  8to).  He  was  a  sound  Hebrew  scho- 
lar, a  singularly  cautious  critic,  and  a  sober 
but  uncompramising  apologist.  The  follow- 
ing aie  his  ^riiuHpal  works:  1.  'The  Birth- 
day of  Ohnst :  its  Preparation,  Message,  and 
mtnesB.  Iliree  Sennoni  preached  before 
the  Unirersity  of  Cambridge/  Oaml^dge, 
1866,  870.  2.  'A  Short  Practical  Hebrew 
Grammar;  with  an  Appendix  containing 
the  Hebrew  Text  of  Qten.  i-yi.  and  Psalms 
i-TiV  Londcm,  1668,  8vo.  3.  Boyle  Lec- 
tures' (three  series) :  <  The  Witness  ctf  the 
OldTestament  to  Christ,'  London,  1868,  8to  ; 
'  The  Witness  of  St.  Paul  to  Christ,'  Lon- 
don, 1B69,  evo ;  'The  Witness  of  St.  John 
to  Christ,*  London,  1870,  8vo.  4.  'The 
Evidential  Value  of  St.  Paal's  Epistles,'  a 
lecture  printed  in  *  Modem  Scepticism,' 
London  (C.E.S.),  1871,  8to.  6.  *  Truth  and 
life;  or,  Short  Sermons  for  the  Bay,'  Lon- 
don, 1872,  8to.  6.  '  The  CSt^es  visited  by 
St.  Paul/  London  (S.P.O.K.),  1878,  dvo. 
7.  'The  Stmetore  of  the  Old  Testament: 
a  ieriee  tit  Popular  Essay*,'  London,  1888, 
Svok  8.  Hulsean  Lectures  t  '  The  Qoepel 
its  own  Witness,'  Lcndon,  1874,  8vo. 
9.  Bam]>ton  Lectures: '  The  Beltgion  of  the 
Christ:  its  Historic  and  Literaiy  Develop- 
ment considered  as  an  Evidence  of  its 
Ori^/  London,  1874,  8vo.  10.  'The 
Christian  Creed :  it«  Theory  and  Practice,' 
London,  1877,  8to.  11.  'Cronnda  of  Chris- 
•tian  Hope :  «  ^»tch  d  tiie  Eridenoai  <A 


Christianity,' London  (R.T.S.),  1877,  Svo. 
12.  <  The  Belation  of  the  Jews  to  their  own 
Scriptures,'  in  '  The  Jews  in  relation  to  the 
Church  and  the  World,'  ed.  Clauriiton, 
London,  1877,  8vo.  18.  'Studies  in 
Genf>EiB,'  London,  1880,  8vo.  14.  Wirbnr- 
ton  Lectures :  *  Old  Testament  Prophe(7 : 
its  Witness  as  a  Record  of  Divine  Foreknow- 
ledge,'London,1880,8vo.  16. 'The  Founda- 
tions of  Morality :  bein^  Discourses  on  the 
Ten  Commandments,  with  special  reference 
to  their  Origin  and  Authority,'  London, 
1882,  8vo.  16.  '  Characteristics  of  Chris- 
tianity,' London,  18S4,  8vo.  17.  'Christ 
and  the  Kble.  Four  Ijectares,'  Londm, 
1885.  8vo.  18. '  The  Law  in  the  Prophets,^ 
L<mdon,  1891,  8vo.  19.  'The  Testtmonj 
of  the  Earlier  Prophetic  Writen  to  the 
Primal  Religion  of  Israel,'  m  'Present  Day 
Tracts,*  vol.  xiv.,  London,  1898, 6vo. 

[Orad.  Cant ;  Cto^ord'a  Clerical  Dirtctoiy, 
1899 ;  Hen  of  the  Time,  1895 ;  Times,  1  May 
1900.]  J.  H.  B. 

LE  CABOIT,  MuoB  HENRI.  [See 
Beach,  Thomas,  1841-1894.] 

LECLEBCQ,CARLOTTA(1840f-1808) 
actress,  elder  daughter  of  Charles  Ledercg, 
actor  and  pantomunist,  was  bom  in  London 
about  1840.  A  brother  Charles  (d.  20  Sept. 
1 894)  was  a  member  of  Daly's  company,  and 
well  known  both  m  London  and  Tskiw  Yorit 
Other  members  of  the  family  wm  connected 
with  the  stage.  Her  uster  Rose  is  noticed 
below. 

Carlotta  acted  at  the  Princess's  as  a  child. 
She  was  in  1653  Maddalina  in  'Marco 
Spada,'  and  in  the  following  years  pl*^d 
Ma^fuerite  in  '  Faust  and  Marguerite,'  El- 
vira in  the  '  Muleteer  of  Toledo,'  with  other 
parts;  was  Ariel  in  the  'Tempest/ Ifeiissa 
in  the  'Merchant  of  Venice,'  Mrs.  Ford  and 
Mrs.  Page  in  the  '  Merry  Wivee  of  Wind- 
sor,' Rosalind,  &c.  Bar  original  parts  in- 
cluded Diana  in  'Don't  Judge  by  Appear^ 
ances,'  and  Mrs.  Savage  in  Broughiua'e' 
'Playing  with  Fire.'  With  Charles  Albert 
Fechter  [q.  v.]  at  the  Lycwun  she  played 
Zillah  in  the  'Duke's  Motto^'  Madame  de 
Pompadour  in  the  '  King's  Butterfly,'  Lucy 
Ashtou  in  the  'Ibster  of  Ravflnswood,' 
Ophelia  and  Fasline  DesehappeBei.  With 
him  at  the  Adel^  ihe  was  Mercedee  in 
'Monte  Oristo'  and  Emily  IClbum  in  'Black 
and  White.'  She  aecompanied  Fechter  to 
America,  returned  in  1877,  and  married 
John  Nelson,  ui  actor.  She  ^ayed  with  h«r 
husband  prindpally  in  the  country  until  his 
death  on  26  Joly  1879.  Thenceforward  she 
was  rarely  seen  in  Ltnidoa.  She  died  in 
^  Anguet  189S. 
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Her  Tonnger  sister,  Rom  Lbolbbcq 
was  born  in  LiTerpool  about 
846,  and  was  on  28  Sept.  1861  at  the  Prin- 
ceas's  tbe  firrt  Mrs.  waverley  in  '  Phiyin^ 
with  Fire.*   She  was  at  Dnuy  Lane  the  on- 

S'nal  MaiT  Vance  in  Mr.  Bumand'a  'Deal 
Mtman/and  played  Astarte  in  '  Manfred ' 
(13  Oct.  leaS).  At  tlie  Prineeu's  (Annut 
18%)  the  ms  Elin  in  '  After  Dvek;  and  at 
th«  Adelriii  Kate  Jeawm  in  'Lort  at  Sea.' 
Sh«  ma  Deedemona  to  the  Othello  of  Phelpa, 
wu  an  admirable  Mrs.  Page,  and  was  at 
Bmry  Luie  the  firat  Clara  Ffolliott  in  the 
'  Shaoghraun.'  At  the  Vaudeville  she  was 
Sophia  in  an  adaptation  of  *  Tom  Jones/  at 
tbe  HaytnaTket  was  Marie  Lezinski  in  the 
'Pompadour/  Ladj  Staunton  in  'Captain 
Swift,^  and  Madame  Fonrcanard  in  'Esther 
Sandny/  at  the  Garrick  the  Queen  in  '  La 
ToBca/  and  at  the  Strand  La  Faneuse  in 
the  'Illusion'  of  her  brother  Fieire.  She 
was  the  oriffinal  Eralina  Foster  in  'Beau 
Auitin/  Lac^  Dawtn  in  the  *  Oandng  Gtirl/ 
MsKliioiieaB  in  the  'Amuoni/  Ladr  Bing- 
rteadin  'TfaePrincewand  theBnttwrfy/Mm 
Frstwell  in  '  Sowiiw  the  Wind,'  and  Lady 
Wargrave  in  the  <  Iwr  Woman.'  Her  last 
original  part  was  Hn.  Beechinor  in  Mr. 
H.  A.  Jones's  'ManoenTres  of  Jane/  pro- 
duced at  the  Haymarket  on  29  Oct.  1808. 
She  played  this  diaracter  on  26  March  1890, 
and  died  on  2  April.  Both  the  Leclercqs 
developed  into  good  actresses.  Hose  Le- 
clercq  in  her  later  days  had  a  matchless 
delivery,  and  was  the  beet,  and  almost  the 
only,  representative  of  the  grand  style  in 
comedy.  By  her  husband,  Mi.  Fuller,  ahe 
was  the  moUier  of  the  actor,  Mr.  FoUeir  Mel- 
lish. 

[Penonal  neidlMtiOBi;  Futotfs  Dranatie 
Ust;  Dramatic  Peenga;  Soott  and  Hovard'i 
Bla&ebard;  HoltiBgshMd'i  Osiety  ChionielM; 
Coca's  Nightx  at  the  Flay ;  Athcnvuni,  £is, 
Sunday  Times,  and  £ra  Almanack,  Tarioos  Teftrs.! 

J.  K. 

LB  DESPENOEB,  Babok.  [See  Dash- 
WOOD,  Sis  FEUOza,  1708-178L] 

LEE,  HOLBiE,  psendonym.  [SeePABB, 
HuBiET,  1828-1000.] 

LEGOE,  JAMES  (1816-1897),  wofessor 
of  Chinese  at  the  university  of  Oxford,  son 
of  Ebeneier  L^gge,  waa  bcffn  at  Huntly  in 
Aberdeenshire  in  1816.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Aberdeen  grammar  school,  and  gr^* 
duated  'iLA.  at  ung*e  Otdlege,  Aberdera,  in 
1836.  Fmn  Ida  earlieat  yean  he  had  de- 
nired  to  enter  the  misnonazy  field,  and  for 
the  furtherance  of  this  object  he,  at  the  com- 
pletion of  his  course  at  Aberdeen,  came  to 
Loudao  and  atodied  at  the  theological  cc^ 


Ic^  at  Highbury.  In  1 839  he  was  appointed 
hy  the  London  Missionary  Society  to  the' 
Qiineae  mission  at  Malacca,  where  he  re- 
mained until  the  treaty  of  1842  enabled  him 
and  others  to  begin  missionary  work  in  China. 
In  1840  ha  waa  appointed  principal  of  the 
Anglo^hiiwse  College  at  Malaoca,  whic^ 
Bobert  Morrison  [q.T.]  had  founded  in  1825, 
and  in  the  following  year  the  council  of  the 
university  of  New  lork  confeired  on  him 
the  degree  of  D.D.   In  1843  he  landed  in 
the  newly  estaUiafaed  oolcmy  of  Hongkong, 
and  took  part  in  the  negotiations  whi^ 
ended  in  the  conversion  of  the  Anglo-Chinese 
college  into  a  theological  seminary  and  its 
removal  to  Hongkong.    There  he  resumed 
his  position  as  principal.   Hia  health  having 
broken  down,  he  paid  a  visit  to  England  in 
1 846,  and  three  years  later  returned  to  Hong- 
kong,  where,  in  addition  to  his  missionary 
work,  he  undertook  the  pastoral  charge  oi 
an  English  couOTegation.  In  1868  he  paid 
another  visit  to  England,  and  in  1878- he  re- 
turned permanently  to  tiiia  countiy,  resign- 
ing the  prineipalship  and  other  posts.  In 
1870  the  degree  of  LLJ).  waa  conferred  on 
him  by  the  university  of  Aberdeen,  and  in 
1884  tlie  same  honour  was  nanted  him  "by 
the  university  of  Edinbur^.   In  1875  a 
number  of  merchant*  int^sted  in  China, 
and  others,  collected  a  fund  for  the  endow- 
•ment  of  a  Chinese  jHrofessorsbip  at  Oxford, 
on  the  uDderstaoding  that  Legge  should  be 
the  first  occupant  of  the  chair.   The  uni- 
versity accepted  the  arrangement,  appointed 
him  professor,  and  the  authorities  oi  Corpus 
Christi  Coll^  elected  him  a  fellow  of  their 
college.  His  inaugural  lecture  was  published 
in  At  Ox^rd  he  remained  until  his 

death.  He  died  at  his  residence  in  EeUe 
Road  on  39  Nov.  1697.  Lene  was  twice 
married :  first,  oa  80  Aiwil  1830,  to  Maiy 
Isabella,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Morison ; 
and  secondly,  in  1859,  to  Hannsb  Ma^, 
daughter  of  John  Johnstone,  esq.,  of  Hall, 
and  widow  of  the  Kev.  G.  Willetts  of 
Salisbury.  By  both  wives  he  left  chilcbren. 

Legge  waa  a  voluminous  writer  both  in 
Chinese  and  English,  and  did  much  to  in- 
structhisfellow-countrymen  and  continental 
scholars  in  the  literature  and  religious  beliefs 
of  China.  He  bore  a  leading  part  in  the 
coDtroven^  as  to  the  best  translation  into 
Chinese  oi  tbe  term  '  God,'  and  published  a 
volume  called  '  The  Notions  of  tne  Chinese 
coneeming  Ood  and  Spirits '(Hon^ong  and 
Londtm,  1862, 8vo).  But  the  greet  work  odt 
his  life  wss  the  edition  of  the  Ghineee  dssucs 
— the  Chinese  text,  with  translatim,  not«^ 
and  preface.  This  task  he  began  in  1641, 
and  finished  sluotly  before  his  death. 
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The  publications  of  his  labours  commenced 
in  1861,  when  there  appeared  *  Confucian 
Analecta:  Doctrine  of  the  Mun  and  Great 
Learning,'  and  '  Worla  of  Mmetns.'  There 
quickly  ftdloved  '  The  Shoo*king,  or  Book 
of  Historical  Documents,'  1866,  4Ui  edit. 
1876;  'The  Shi-king,  or  Book  of  Poetry/ 
London,  1871,  8vo;  and  'The  Ch'nn  Ch'iu: 
with  the  Tso  Chwan,'  1872.  He  received 
the  Julien  prize  from  the  French  Institut 
in  1876  for  these  works.  In  1876  there 
appeared  'The  Book  of  Ancient  Chinese 
Poetry  in  English  Verse.*  The  last  Tolutnee 
of  Legge's  edition  of  the  Chinese  classics 
appeared  in  the  series  called  '  The  Sacred 
Books  of  the  East/  which  Friedrich  Max 
Miiller  [q.  t.  Suppl.]  edited  for  the  Clarendon 
Press.  To  this  series  Legge  contributed  vols, 
iii.  xvi.  ixrii.  xxviii.  xxxix.xl., Oxford,  1879- 
1894,  8vo.  Of  these  the  first  four  volumes 
dealt  with  the  *  Texts  of  Confucianism/  and 
the  last  two  with  tbe  'Texts  of  T&oism.' 
Lene's  other  writings  on  Chinese  literature 
and  relijnon  were :  1.  '  The  Life  and  Teach- 
ing of  Confucius/  London,  1867  ;  4th  edit. 
1876.  2.  'The  Life  and  Teaching  of  Men- 
cius,'  London,  1875.  3.  '  The  Religions  of 
China ;  Confucianism  and  Tiloism,  described 
and  compared  with  Christianity,'  London, 
1880, 8vo.  4.  '  Record  of  Buddhistic  King- 
doms :  Travels  of  the  Buddhist  Pilgrim, 
Fa-hsien,  in  India/  London,  1886,  4to. 
6.  '  The  Nestorian  Monument  of  HsI-an-fft 
in  Shen-Hsi,  China,  relating  to  the  DifFu- 
sion  of  Christianity  in  China  in  the  Seventh 
and  Eighth  Centuries,  with  a  Sketch  of 
subsequent  Missions  in  China,'  London, 
1688,^vo. 

[Fostsi's  Alumni  Oxon.  1715-1886;  Brit. 
Mas.  Cat. ;  Hen  of  the  Time.  189S.] 

B.  K.  D. 

LEIOHTON,  FREDERIC,  Buoir  Lbish- 
TON  OP  Strfttoit  (1830-1896),  preadent  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  was  bom  at 
Scarborough  on  3  Dec.  1830.  His  family 
came  originally  firom  Shropshire.  His 
grandfather  and  father  were  both  physicians. 
His  grandfather  James(afterwardsSir  James) 
Bonitiice  Leighton  was  invited  to  the  Russian 
court,  and  was  court  physician  under  both 
Alexander  I  and  !<fichola8  I,  His  son  Fre- 
deric Septimus  (1800-1892)  was  educated 
fbr  the  medical  profession  at  Edinburgh,  and 
practised  successfully  until  about  1843,  when 
mereasing  deaftiess  compelled  him  to  retire. 
He  settled  for  a  time  at  Bath,  but  afterwards 
returned  to  Scarborough,  and  finally  to 
London,  where  he  died  on  24  Jan.  1893.  In 
spite  of  thephysicaldisabilityjost  mentioned, 
he  was  a  man  of  great  aoct  J  talent  and  of 
most  ^^reeable  mannera.   His  wife,  Lord 


Leigfaton's  moUier,  was  Augusta  Sosan, 
daughter  of  Oeoige  Angnatiu  i^'aah  of  Ed- 
monton. 

The  young  Frederic  Leighton  showed  an 
early  love  for  ^wing  and  filled  many 
books  with  his  sketohea,  but  tluee  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  of  a  kind  to  imimss  his 
family  very  profoundly,  and  his  lather,  it 
must  be  said,  disliked  the  idea  of  art  as  a 
profession.  While  the  boy  was  still  very 
young,  his  mother's  delicate  health  gave  him 
his  first  chance  of  seeing  foreign  countries. 
The  family  travelled  abroad,  and  in  the  year 
1839,  before  Frederic  was  ten  years  old,  be 
found  himself  one  day  in  the  studio  of  G^i^ 
Lance  in  Pans.  From  this  visit  his  Other's 
acceptance  of  the  idea  that  possibly  nature 
had  made  the  boy  an  artist  appears  to  date. 
Dr.  Leighton  determined,  however,  that  hia 
choice  should  not  be  limited  by  any  one- 
sided education.  In  London,  Rome,  Dres- 
den, Berlin,  Frankfort,  and  Florence,  his 
education  was  pnistted,  with  the  result  that, 
in  one  psrtieaur  at  least,  it  was  vastly  mws 
thorough  than  usual  with  an  English  boy  of 
his  condition.  He  became  an  accomplished 
linguist,  speaking  the  four  chief  modem  lan- 
guages with  almost  equal  facility.  It  was 
in  Florence  in  1644  that  his  profession  was 
finally  settled.  Dr.  Leighton  consulted 
Hiram  Power,  the  scuIptOT  of  'The  Greek 
Slave,'  as  to  whether  he  should  make  hia 
son  an  artist.  'Sir,'  said  Power,  'Nature 
has  done  it  for  you,'  adding  that  the  boy 
could  become  '  as  eminent  as  he  pleased.' 

Work  was  begun  in  earnest  in  the  Acca- 
demia  delle  Belk  Arti,  under  Basxuoli  and 
Servolini,  whose  influence  didlitda  but  harm. 
Leighton  soon  left  Florence  for  Ftenkfiort, 
whore  he  resumed  his  graeial  education. 
At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  finally  Left  school, 
and  worked  at  art  for  a  year  in  the  Staedel 
Institute.  In  1848  he  moved  with  hiafiunily 
to  Brussels,  where  he  painted  one  or  two  pii^ 
tures,  including  a  '  Cimabue  finding  Giotto.' 
In  1849  he  was  in  Paris,  copying  pictures  in 
the  Louvre,  and  attending  a  so-ouled  school 
of  art  in  the  Rue  Richer.  Leighton's  indi- 
viduality was  not  robust  enough  for  such 
constant  change,  and  it  is  probable  that  he 
would  have  been  a  greater  artist  than  he 
was,  had  bis  early  traming  been  more  favour- 
able to  concentration.  His  real  and  serious 
studentship  bwan  only  after  he  left  Paris, 
wfaM  he  was  weady  in  his  twenti^  year. 
He  letnmed  to  Ftankfott,  and  there  worked 
strennondy  for  three  years  wader  Johsnn 
Edasfd  Steinle  (1810-1886),  of  whom  he 
ever  afterwards  spoke  as  his  (mly  real  masfear. 
While  under  Steinle  he  painted  several  pic- 
tures, the  most  notable  perhaps '  The  i^agua 
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of  Florenca,'  a  cartoon  feunded  tm  Boooaodo's 
deBcription. 

Late  in  1863  he  went  to  Bxime,  where  liia 
pleasant  mannen  and  wied  accomplisb- 
menii  iron  him  luMtB  of  ftiendL  among  tham 
Thaokeray,  G^eoigB  Sand.  Lokl  Lyons,  Gib- 
son, Q«am  Masim,  Hifaerty  Mrs.  Kemble, 
Gfedme,  Bouffueresu,  and  oUiers,  It  was 
after  meeting  him  here  that  Thaokeraj  wrote 
to  Uillais,  who  wa«  L^itcm's  sudor  by 
xatka  more  than  a  year,  'InaTemetinBome 
a  Tersatile  young  dog  who  will  run  you  hard 
for  the  presidentahip  one  day,*  Soon  after 
he  arrived  in  Rome,  Leighton  began  work 
on  the  picture  with  which  he  was  to  draw 
Dublio  attention  to  himself  for  the  first  time. 
This  was  '  Gimabue's  "  Madonna  "  carried  in 
Procession  through  the  Streets  of  florence,' 
now  in  Buckingham  Palace.  It  was  at  the 
academy  in  ISw,  and  was  bought  by  Queen 
Victoria  for  600A  After  a  happy  uict  trinnt- 
j^iant  season  in  London,  Leighton  went  to 
Faria,  where  he  came  under  the  mell  of 
yet  another  quasi  genius  in  Robert  FLenxy. 
On  his  z^um  to  Londm  in  1866,  he  became 
intimate  with  the  members,  tl^n  shakinr 
apart,  of  the  Fre-Baphaelite  brotherhood, 
an  intimacy  to  which  perhape  we  owe  the 
fkmooB  drawinn  of  *&  Lemon  Tree'  and 
'  A  Byxantine  Well-head,'  which  drew  saoh 
inoTitable  pnuse  from  John  Ruskin  [q.  t. 
SuppL]  The '  Lemon  Tree '  drawing  was  made 
in  Capri  in  1860.  lu  1860  Lei^ton  esta- 
blisheil  himself  at  2  Orme  Square,  Bays- 
water,  which  remained  his  home  until  he 
moTed  into  his  famous  house  in  Holland 
Park  Road.  Between  1800  and  1666  he 
was  a  steady  exhibitor  at  the  Rt^al  Acsp 
demy,  his  chief  ccmtributions  beiiv  '  Paolo 
and  Francesca,' '  The  Odalisque,' '  Dante  at 
Verona,' '  Orpheus  and  £urydic&'  <  Oolden 
Honrs,'  and  'A  Synunisan  Bride  leading 
AVild  Beasts  in  Procesdon  to  the  Ton^e  <h 
Diana.'  In  1864  he  was  elected  an  A  JI.A., 
and  immediately  justified  his  election  hy  ex- 
Itibiting  his  '  Venus  disrobing  for  the  &th,* 
an  essay  in  the  nude  which  perhaps  he  never 
excelled.  This  year,  1866,  was  an  erentful 
one  in  his  career,  for  it  saw  his  migration 
to  the  fine  house  in  Holland  Park  Boad, 
Kensington,  which  was  built  for  him  by 
Mr.  Geoige  Aitchison,  R.A.,  and  also  the 
completion  of  his  fine  wall-paintingin  Lynd- 
hurst church,  'The  Parable  of  the  Wise  and 
Foolish  Viivins.* 

In  1868  Leighton  made  the  Nile  tour  in 
company  with  Len^  who  was  then  neaP' 
mg  the  coneluuott  Of  his  own  sreat  work. 
Tnis  journey  led  to  a  little  oahbling  in 
oriental  subjects^  which,  however,  tow  no 
great  hold  cm  his  imagination.  In  1869 
TOL.  zxn.— auF. 


he  was  elected  a  royal  academidan,  exhi- 
biting'  Electra  at  the  Tomb  of  Agamemnon ' 
and *J)ndalus  and  Icarus,'  and  painting  a 
St.  Jerome  as  Us  dipkana  pieture.  In  1870 
the  winter  exhiUtimia,  which  owed  much  to 
his  advoeafiy,  woe  started  at  Burlington 
House.  The  two  succeeding  summer  exhi- 
bitions  contained  three  of  Leighton's  best 
pictures,  the '  Hercules  wrestling  with  Death 
for  the  Body  of  Alcestis/  '  The  Condottiere,' 
and  '  The  Summer  Moon.'  In  1876  he  paid 
a  second  visit  to  the  East,  the  outcome  of 
which  was  a  series  of  oriental  pictures, '  The 
Egyptian  Slinger'  and  '  The  Moorish  Gar- 
den'being  perhaps  the  best.  The  creation 
by  which,  in  some  quarters,  Leighton  is  best 
known  had  its  origin  in  wis  eastern  totir. 
He  collected  a  number  of  fine  Persian  tiles, 
and  was  smitten  with  the  desire  to  make 
sppHmriato  nee  of  them.  Hence  the  famous 
Anbhall  in  hia  house  at  Eensiwton.  To 
the  next  few  yem  belmg  aome  <n  his  best 
pietUTM,  the  'Dai^nephoria'  uid  Ite 
'  Fortraitof  BirRiohaidBnrton '  (1876),  'Tbn 
Music  Lesson  '  (1677),  'Winding  the 
Skein,'  and '  Nausicaa  '  (1878).  In  1877  ha 
burst  on  the  w(H-ld  as  a  sculptor,  exhibiting 
the  <Athl^  atmg^ling  with  a  Pythoiv 
which  is  now  in  the  gallery  at  MiUbsnk. 

In  1876  Sir  Francis  Grant  [q.  v.]  died,  and 
Leighton  succeeded  him  as  president  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  the  usual  knighthood  fol- 
lowing his  election  (26  Nov.  1878).  Aa  pr»- 
ndent  he  completely  realised  the  hopes  of 
his  Mends.  Punctual  almost  to  a  fault, 
tactful,  ene^tic,  and  equal  to  every  social 
demand  that  coold  be  made  upon  him,  he 
filled  the  <^See  with  extraordinary  distino 
tion  in  the  eyes  boUi  of  his  fellow-cotmtry- 
men  and  of  strangers.  And  yet  the  years 
which  followed  his  election  were  among 
the  most  proHflc  of  his  artistic  career.  Be- 
tween 1878  and  1606,  when  his  activity  was 
abruptly  closed  by  disease,  he  painted  the 
two  nne  wall-pictures  in  the  "S^ctoria  and 
Albert  Museum ;  he  completed  his  second 
statue,  '  The  Sluggard,'  which  now  standa 
at  MiUbank  as  a  pendant  to  the  '  Athlete 
with  a  l^thon,'  as  well  as  a  charming 
statuette, '  Needless  Alarms,'  which  he  pre- 
sented to  Sir  John  Millais;  and  sent  the 
following  pictures,  among  others,  to  the 
exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy:  'Bion- 
dina  *  (1870), '  Portrait  of  Signer  Ooeta '  and 
'^tei^s  Eiss'  (1880),  his  own  portrait  for 
the  Uffisi  (1861);  *  Wedded,"  l&ydreams,' 
and  'Fhryne  at  Eleusis'  (1883),  'Cimion 
and  Iphigenia'  (1664),  'Portrait  of  Lady 
8Tbammrose'(1866),  'The  Last  Watch 
of  Heio'  (1887),  'Captive  Andnanaohe' 
(1888),  'Qieek  GirU  pfaying  BaU'  (ie89X 
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*The  Bath  oi  Psyche'  (1890;  Millbank 
Gallerr), '  Perwus  and  Andromeda '  (1891), 
'  The  Garden  of  tixe  Hesperldes  '  (1892),  and 
<  Rizpah '  (1893).  His  last  important  works 
were  the  wall  decoration  on  canvas  for  the 
Bayal  Exeliann^ '  Phooniiuaiu  trading  with 
the  BritoM,*  Siuhed  in  1806,  and  an  un- 
finished 'Clyde,'  which  was  at  the  1896 
academy.  On  11  Feb.  1886  L^hton  had 
been  created  a  baronet. 

Eiarly  in  1896  his  health  had  given  dis- 
qoioting  B^ns  of  collapse.  He  was  ordered 
to  ceaM  all  work,  and  to  take  rest  in  a 
warm  climate.  Prompt  obedience  to  his 
doctor  gave  him  temporary  relief  Jrom  his 
most  distressing  symptoms.  Sir  John  Mil- 
lais,  who  was  himself  beginning  to  suffer 
from  the  disease  which  was  afterwards  to 
prove  fatal,  took  his  place  at  the  academy 
dinner,  and  did  what  be  could  to  lighten 
his  colleague's  anxieties.  It  was  hoped  that 
these  prompt  measures  had  proved  more  or 
leas  eOectual,  and  when  Lughttm  letnmed 
to  England  late  in  1896,  the  immediate 
danger  was  thought  to  have  passed  away. 
On.  1  Jan.  1896  it  was  announced  that  ne 
was  to  be  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron 
I^eifditon  of  Stretton.  His  patent  bore  date 
34  Jan.,  and  on  the  following  day  Leighton 
died  at  his  house  in  Holland  Park  Hoad; 
his  peerage,  which  *  existed  bat  a  day,  is 
unique'  (Q.  E.  C[ojLA-nm],  Complete  Peert^e, 
Tiii.  245).  He  was  buried  on  8  Feb.  in  St. 
Paul's,  the  coffin  being  inscribed  vrith  his 
style  as  a  peer. 

Lord  Leighton  was  an  honorary  D.C.L. 
of  Oxford,  a  LL.D.  of  Cambridge,  and  a 
LL.D.  of  Edinbureh,  all  of  which  degrees 
were  conferred  in  1879.  He  was  a  member 
of  many  foreign  artistic  societies.  He  was 
president  of  the  international  jury  of  paints 
mg  for  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1878.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Sodety  of  Paintwa  in 
'WateroolouTB  from  1888  onwuds.  He  was 
for  many  yean  colonel  of  the  artists'  rai- 
ment of  volunteers,  but  resigned  the  post  in 
1888.  He  was  unmarried.  His  heirs  were 
his  two  listers,  Mrs.  Sutherland  Orr  and 
Mrs.  Matthews.  After  his  death  a  move- 
ment was  act  afoot  to  establish  a  memorial 
museum  in  his  own  house  in  Kensington,  a 
prcnect  which,  in  spite  of  controversy,  was 
Teafised.  A  large  number  of  those  drawings 
and  studies  on  which  his  fame  will  rest 
perhaps  most  securely  in  the  future  have 
found  a  home  in  what  was  once  his  studio. 

It  is  recorded  that  Leighton  used  to  assert 
of  himself  that  he  was  not  a  great  painter. 
< Thank  goodness,' he  also  deuared,  'I  was 
never  clever  at  anything  1'  The  first  of  these 
■ssartioiu  was  truer  than  the  second.  He 


was  not  a  great  painter.  He  lacked  both 
temperament  and  creative  power,  and  had 
nothing  particular  to  say  with  paint.  On 
the  other  hand  he  saw  beauty  and  could  let 
us  see  that  he  saw  it.  He  was  clever  in  the 
best  sense,  and  by  dint  of  taking  thought 
could  clothe  his  intentions  in  a  pleasant  en- 
velope. Occasionally  he  &iled  disastrously 
through  pure  lack  of  humour,  as,  fbr  in- 
stance, in  his  '  Andromeda ; '  on  the  other 
hand,  the  frankness  of  his  ofajectave  admira- 
tions led  him  occasionally  to  success  of  a 
very  unusual  kind  in  such  piotures  as 
'  Summer  Moon,'  '  The  Mnsic  Lesson,'  and 
'Wedded.'  In  spite  of  his  training  under 
various  good  draughtsmen,  Leighton  was  not 
a  great  draughtsman  himself.  His  forms  were 
soft,  the  attachee  especially — wrists,  ankles, 
&& — being  nerveless  and  mefficient,  a  fault 
which  was  accentuated  by  the  unrealitv  of 
his  textures.  But  in  design,  as  distinguislied 
from  draughtsmanship,  he  is  often  as  nearly 
great  as  a  man  without  creative  genius  can 
be.  His  studies  of  drapery  are  ezqniat^ 
and  nothing  could  well  be  more  rhytiunieai 
than  the  organisation  of  line  in  such  jnetures 
as  the  three  just  mentioned.  Leighton 
contributed  designs  to  Geonre  Eliot's  novel 
of  '  Romola '  and  to '  Dalziel  s  Bible,'  which 
take  a  very  high  place  among  illustrations 
in  black  and  white ;  also  one  design  each  for 
Mrs.  Browning's  poem,  'TheGreat  God  Pan,* 
and  Mrs.  Sartoris  s '  Week  in  a  French  Coun- 
try House,'  both  published  in  the  '  Oomhill 
Magazine.' 

Lord  Leighton  delivered  biennially  eight 
discourses  at  the  Koyal  Academy  between 
1879  and  1898.  They  formed  a  series  tracing 
the  development  of  art  in  Europe,  and  deal- 
ing philosophically  with  the  chief  phases 
through  which  it  passed;  they  were  pnb- 
lidied  as 'Addresses  delivered  to  Students 
df  the  Royal  Academy,'  London,  1896, 8vo ; 
2nd  ed.  1897. 

The  contents  of  Lord  Lewfaton's  studio 
were  sold  at  Christie's  in  July  1896,  when 
the  studies,  especially  those  of  landscape  in 
oil,  were  ea^rly  competed  for.  A  catalogue 
of  his  principal  works  is  appended  to  the 
short  biography  by  Mr.  Ernest  Rhys,  pub- 
lished in  1900. 

His  portrait  by  himself  is  in  the  famous 
collection  of  artists'  portraits  in  the  Uffiri 
at  Florence ;  Biioliher,  by  G.  F.  Watts, 
R.A.,  is  in  ttie  National  Portrait  Gallery, 
London. 

[Times,  26  Jan.  1S96 ;  Athensum,  January 
1896  ;  Life  and  Work  of  Sir  Frederie  Leighton, 
P.BA.,  by  Helen  Zimmem;  Frederie,  Lord 
Leighton,  by  Ernest  Rhys,  1896;  private  ia- 
ftrmation.]  W.  A. 
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L£  JLEUX,  JOHN  HENRY  (1812- 
1896),  uchiteetural  eamvtx  uid  dranghts- 
maiifSOii  of  Jobn  Le  Keux  [q.T.l  was  Dorn 
in  Ajvyll  Street,  Euaton  Boad,  LoDdon,  on 
23  March,  1612.  After  studying'  tinder 
James  Basire  [see  under  Basise,  Xba&o, 
1704-1768],  he  worked  for  a  time  aa  assis- 
tant to  his  father.  He  engnyed  the  plates 
for  many  works  of  an  architectural  charac- 
ter, including  Buskin's  '  Modem  Painters* 
and  'Stones  of  Venice,'  Weale's  'Studies 
and  Eiam^ea  of  English  Arehhectnre' 
fTraTellers'  Club),  1889;  0.  H.  Hartshome's 
'Blastrabons  in  Alnwtc^  ftndhoe,  and 
Woikworth,'  1867;  and  ParWa  *  Uediieval 
Ajdhiteetnra  of  Chester,'  18(^.  The  Nor- 
wegian iporeniment  employed  him  to  exe- 
cute thirtj-one  la^  plates  of  Trondhjem 
eathedzal.  Between  1858  and  1865  Le 
Keux  exhibited  architectural  drawings  at 
the  Boyal  Academy.  He  contributed  papers 
on  medieval  arms  and  armour  to  the '  Jour- 
nal of  the  Arehsological  Institute'  and 
similar  pablications.  About  1864  he  retired 
to  Durham,  where  for  manv  years  he  acted 
as  manager  to  Messrs.  Andrews,  a  firm  of 
pablishers  with  which  his  wife  was  con- 
nected. His  latest  work  was  the  'Oxford 
Almanaek'  fbr  1870.  He  died  at  Dnrham 
on  4  Fab.  1806,  and  was  bnried  in  St. 
Nicholas's  Church  in  that  city. 

[AthaDKam,  16  Feb.  1896.]     V.  M.  OD. 

LENIHAK,  MAUBICE  (1811-1895;, 
lustorian  of  Limerick,  was  bom  on  8  Feb. 
1811  at  Waterford,  where  his  father  was  a 
woollen  merchant.  He  was  one  of  a  family 
of  fifteen.  His  mother  was  a  native  of 
Oairick-on-Suir.  His  education  began  at 
Wateriord,  but  from  twelve  to  twenty  he 
was  at  Carlow  College,  where  he  was  a 
pupQ  of  Dr.  Daniel  WiUiam  CahiU  [q.  v.], 
and  was  known  aa  a  akilfol  player  on  the 
violin.  On  the  completion  of  his  education 
he  b^an  his  career  as  a  journalist  by  a 
oumeotion  with  the  '  Tipperaiy  Fne  Pius,' 
of  which  lus  cousin  wasproprietor.  He  was 
next  attached  to  the  *  Watenbrd  Ohjonide,' 
ibr  which  he  wrote  some  stirring  articles 
in  favour  of  the  agitation  against  tithes. 
In  1841,  when  the  'Limerick  Reporter' 
was  eetabliahed,  he  was  appcnnted  editor,  but 
early  in  1843  left  it  to  join  the  staff  of  the 
'  Cork  Examiner,'  the  proprietor  of  which 
was  John  Francis  Maguire  [q.  v.]  During 
his  short  residence  in  Cork  Lenihan  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Father  Mathew,  who 
induced  him  to  take  the  temperance  pledge, 
and  became  his  lifelong  friend.  At  tne  end 
of  a  year  he  was  askwl  by  O'Connell  and 
Biahc^  Powerof  KiUaloe  to  conduct  a  paper 


in  the  interests  of  the  repeal  movement  at 
Nenagh;  and  O'Connell  in  a  monster  meet- 
ing at  liimeridr  announced  the  establish- 
ment of  the  'Tipperarr  Vindicator'  under 
Lenihan's  editorship.  In  this  paper  Lenihan 
exposed  apoliceplot  known  as  'The  Shinron 
Conspiracy,'  and  obtained  the  dismissal  of 
the  detective  Parker,  who  was  its  leader, 
and  of  eleven  policemen  who  had  assisted 
him.  In  1849  ne  bought  up  the  '  Limerick 
Beporter'  and  incorporated  it  with  the 
'TiimraiT  Vindicator.'  This  papffl-^  pnb- 
iiehea  atNenaf^  and  Lim^ck,  he  continned 
to  conduct  with  gnat  ahilily  on  moderate 
sationaliBt  lines  tiu  the  dosing  years  of  his 
life. 

Lenihan  became  much  interested  in  the 
history  of  Limerick,  and  from  time  to  time 
wrote  for  his  paper  articles  dealing  with  the 
sif^es.  He  gradually  accumulated  much 
material,  and,  encouraged  by  several  well- 
known  Irish  antiquaries,  among  whom  he 
was  particularly  intimate  with  Eugene 
O'Curfy  [q.  ▼■],  he  in  1866  published  at  the 
su^estion  of  Patrick  Leafiy  [q.  v.J,  arch- 
bishop of  Oaahel,  'Limerick;  its  Histotr 
and  Antiquities.'  This  scholarly  and  well- 
written  volume  superseded  the  earlier  works 
by  Ferrar  and  Fitsnra^d  and  John  James 
Macg;regor  fq.  v.]  Two  of  his  raiman  au- 
thontiea,  tM  papvs  of  tiu  Rev.  James 
White,  and  the  Ximeriok  manuacripto  of 
John  D* Alton  [q.v.Jhe  had  in  his  own  possefr- 
aion;  and  he  was  one  of  the  first  who  had 
access  to  the  manuscript  works  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Arthur  [q,  v.^  ^e  friend  of  Ware.  He  also 
consoltea  the  ehartularyof  Edmimd  Sexton, 
and  obtained  valuable  matter  from  the  Carew 
MSS.  thron|fh  Lord  Gort,  and  the  papers  in 
the  possession  of  the  Hon.  John  Vereker. 
In  addition  to  these  a  list  of  nearly  160  autho- 
rities utilised  for  the  work  is  given  in  the 
preface.  GKkmI  maps,  copious  appendices,  and 
the  index,  so  rare  m  Irish  books,  add  much 
to  its  value. 

Lenihan,  besides  omtributing  to  periodi- 
cals, wrote  an  introduction  to  T.  F.  Aithui's 
'  Some  Leaves  from  the  Fee-hook  of  a  Phy- 
sician,' 1874,  8to.  He  had  collected  mate- 
rials for  histories  of  'Hpperary  and  Olare, 
but  they  were  never  utilised.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  municipal  a&irs,  was  ma^or 
of  Limerick  in  1884,  and  was  nuned  a  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  by  Lord  O'Hagan,  whose 
friendship  he  enjoyed.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  and  intimate 
with  many  of  its  leading  members.  He  died 
on  36  Dec  1805  at  17  Catherine  Street, 
Limerick.  His  son,  James  Lenihan,  suc- 
ceeded him  as  editor  and  proprietor  of  his 
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[Limeridc  Beportar,  SI  Beo.  180fi,  with  obi- 
tnary  ootice  from  limerick  Chronicle ;  Timei, 
26Dec.l8B5;  Brit. Moa.  Cat.]    G.LbO.  N. 

LENNOX,  Sib  WILBIUHAM  0ATE9 
(18S0-1697),  ffoneial  royal  engmeera,  fourth 
•on  of  Lord  John  George  Lenma  (1793- 
1873),  second  wm  of  the  fourth  Duke  of 
XUdunond,  was  bom  on  4  May  1830  at 
Holecomb  House,  Qoodwood,  Sussex.  His 
mother  woe  Louisa  Frederica  {d.  12  Jan. 
1863),  daiurhterof  Obtain  the  Hon.  John 
Rodney,  M.P.,  third  son  cf  Admiral  Lord 
Rodney.  He  was  privately  educated  and, 
after  passing  throuj^h  the  Hoytd  Idilitary 
Academy  at  Woolwich,  received  a  commis- 
sion as  second  lieutenant  in  the  royal  engi- 
neers on  27  June  1648.  His  furuier  com- 
missions were  dated :  lieutenant  7  Feb.  1854, 
second  captain  26  Not.  1857,  brevet  major 
24  March  1858,  brevet  lieutenant-colonel 
26  April  1859,  first  captain  1  April  1863, 
brevet  colonel  26  April  1867,  regimental 
m«or  6  July  1872,  lientenant-coloneL  10  Bee. 
1873,  maj(H>«eaeraI  IS  Aug.  1881,  Ueute- 
nant«eneral  IS  Feb.  1868,  general  38  Jane 
1893. 

Lennox  went  through  the  usual  course  of 
uofessional  instruction  at  Chatham,  served 
R>r  a  few  months  at  Portsmouth,  and  em- 
barked for  Oevlon  on  20  Nov.  1850.  In 
August  1854  he  went  direct  from  Ceylon 
to  the  Crimea,  where  he  arrived  on  30  Sept., 
and  was  employed  under  Major  (afterwards 
Oenered  Sir)  Frederick  Chapman  [q.  v. 
Suppl.]  in  the  trenches  of  the  left  attack  on 
Sehastopol,  and  had  also  charge  of  the  engi- 
neer park  of  the  left  attack.  He  was  pre- 
sent at  the  battle  of  Inkermau  on  6  Nov., 
having  come  off  the  sick  list  for  the  purpose. 
On  20  Not.  he  won  the  Victoria  Cross  *  for 
cool  and  ptlluit  conduct  in  establishing  a 
lodgment  m  Txyon's  rifle  pits,  and  aasistin|f 
to  repel  the  assaulta  ot  we  enem^^.  This 
brilliant  operation  drew  tartii  a  speoal  order 
from  General  Canrobert.'  On  0  Deo.  he  was 
appointed  acMutant  to  the  royal  engineers  of 
the  left  attack.  He  acted  as  aide-de-camp 
to  Chapman  with  Eyre's  brigade  at  the 
attack  of  the  Redan  on  18  June,  and  was 
present  in  September  at  the  fall  of  Sebastopc^ 
after  which  he  was  adjutant  of  all  the  royal 
engineer  force  in  the  Crimea  untU  the  army 
was  broken  up.  He  arrived  home  on  6  Au^. 
1866.  For  his  services  he  was  mentioned  in 
despatches  (London  Gazette,  31  Dec.  1855), 
received  the  war  medal  with  two  clasps,  the 
Sardinian  and  Turkish  medals,  the  5th  class 

the  Turkish  order  of  tiie  Me^idie,  and  on 
84  Feb.  1867  the  Victoria  OnMi. 

Lennox  was  adjutant  of  the  royal  en- 


gineers at  Aldershot  until  he  agunleft  Eng- 
und  on  26  April  1867  as  senior  subaltern  <^ 
the  23rd  company  of  royal  engineers  to  tske 
part  in  the  China  war.  On  arrival  at  ^ngap 
pore  the  force  for  China  was  diverted  to 
India  for  the  aappKaeuon  of  the  mntiny,  and 
Lennox  reaehea  OaleatU  on  10  Aug.  On 
the  mardi  to  Cawnpore  he  took  ^put  m 
3  Nov.  in  ib»  action  at  Khiywa  ondec 
Colonel  Powell,  The  captain  of  his  com- 
pany was  severely  wounded  on  this  ooesuon, 
and,  Colonel  Goodwyn  of  the  Ben^l  en- 
gineers having  fallen  sick  on  14  Not., 
Lennox  became  temporarily  chief  engineer 
on  the  staff  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell.  In  this 
position  he  served  at  the  second  relief  of 
Lucknow.  He  sulmiitted  a  plan  of  attack 
which  was  adopted  by  Sir  Colin.  He  took 
a  conspicuous  part  in  the  operations,  and 
the  relief  was  accomplished  on  17  Nov.  He 
continued  to  act  as  chief  engineer  in  the 
operations  against  the  Gwalior  contuwent, 
and  in  the  battle  of  Oawnpoie  on  0  Deo. 
H»  ocnnmanded  a  detaohnwot  of  engineers 
at  die  uataxm  of  Kali  Naddi  under  Sir  Oolin 
Campbell  on  2  Jan.  1658,  and  at  the  oecn- 
pation  of  Fathghar.  He  was  assistant  to 
the  oommandi^  royal  engineer.  Colonel 
(aftOTwards  Hemy  Thnn  Wmrnoifm  C^^'l 
in  the  final  siege  of  Luoknow  team.  2  to 
31  March. 

After  the  fall  ot  Lucknow  Lennox  com- 
manded the  engineers  of  the  column  under 
Brigadiar^fenenl  (afterwards  Sir)  Robert 
Wdpole  [q.  v.]  for  the  subjugation  of  Rohil- 
khand,  was  present  at  the  unsuccessful  attack 
on  Fort  Ruiya  on  15  April,  its  occupation  on 
the  following  d»',  and  the  action  oi  AJaganj 
on  33  April.  Having  rejoined  Lord  Clyde 
he  commanded  the  engineers  at  the  battle  of 
Bareli  on  6  May  and  the  occupation  of  the 
town.  In  June  Lennox  took  nis  oonwany 
to  Rurld,  and  in  September  to  AlUhabaJ, 
where  he  was  ai^mnted  commanding  oh 
gineer  to  the  odlomn  under  Lord  Olyae  fat 
the  suligugation  of  Oude.  He  was  presrat 
at  the  capture  aS  Amethi  on  10  Nov.,  and  of 
Sbankarpur  on  the  16th,  and  at  the  aotiM 
of  Dundia  Khera  or  Buxar  on  34  Nov.  On 
80  Nov.  he  left  Lucknow  as  commanding 
n^al  engineer  of  ^e  column  under  BrigSr 
dier-general  Eveleigh  to  settle  the  oountiy 
to  the  north-east,  and  was  present  at  the 
capture  of  Umria  on  2  Dec.  He  com- 
manded the  23rd  company  n^al  engineers 
at  the  action  on  26  Deo.  under  Lord  Clyde 
at  Baijadua  or  Ohandu  in  the  Trans-Qogra 
campaign,  at  the  capture  of  Fort  Muadua 
on  the  27th,  and  at  the  aeti<m  at  Banki  on 
the  Rapti  on  81  Dec  Lennnwasinalnded 
in  the  fist  of  officers  hononiaUy  mentioned 
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for  the  of  Lucknow  hj  the  commander- 
m-cluef  in  general  orders  of  16  April  1868, 
and  was  repeatedly  mentioned  in  deeratches 
daring  the  seTeral  campaigns  (Xondm 
Oaaette,  6,  16,  and  S9  Jan.,  M  May,  and 

17  and  28  July  1868).  He  was  rewarded 
with  a  breret  majority  and  a  brevet  Ueu- 
tenant-colcHielcy,  and  receiTod  &6  Indian 
mutiny  medal  with  two  daspe. 

Lennox  left  India  in  March  1669,  and  on 
his  arriral  home  was  appointed  to  the 
Brighton  subdivision  of  the  south-eastern 
miUtaiy  district.  From  14  June  1862  until 
81  Get.  1866  he  waa  deputT^aaaatant 

8uartennastw4enenl  at  Aldersnot.  On 
0  Mandi  1867  he  waa  mads  a  companion 
of  the  Bath,  military  division,  for  his  war 
services.  From  November  1866  he  held  for 
five  the  post  of  instmctor  in  field 

fortinoaticm  at  the  school  of  military  engi- 
neering at  Chatham,  where  his  energy  and 
experience  were  of  great  value.  He  origi- 
nated a  series  of  confidential  professionjal 
papers  to  keep  his  brother  officers  ou  eourant 
with  matters  which  could  not  be  published, 
and  also  a  series  of  trandations  of  important 
foreign  works  on  military  engineering  sub- 
jects. He  also  started  the  Hoyal  Engineers* 
Charitable  Fund,  which  has  been  of  much 
benefit  to  the  widows  and  children  of  soldiers 
of  his  corps.  In  1868  he  visited  Coblenz 
and  reported  on  the  experimental  siege 
operations  carried  on  there.  In  tha  following 
year  he  waa  on  a  cranmittee  on  spa^-driu 
for  intantiy,  and  aeooinpaiued  Lieutenant- 
eeneral  Sir  William  Coddrington  to  the 
Prus^an  army  mancauvres.  In  the  summer 
of  1870  he  visited  Belgium  to  study  the 
finrtificationB  of  Antwerp. 

From  November  1870  to  March  1871  he 
waa  attached  officially  to  the  German  armies 
in  France  during  the  Franco-German  war ; 
wafi  present  at  the  siege  of  Paris  under  the 
crown  prince  of  Prussia  from  11  to  16  Dec 
1870;  at  the  siege  of  M£zidres  from  24  Dec. 
1870  to  its  surrender  on  2  Jan.  1871 ;  at  the 
siege  of  Paris  under  the  German  emperor 
from  10  Jan.  to  4  Feb. ;  and  at  the  siege  of 
Belfort  from  7  Feb.  to  the  entry  of  the 
German  troops  under  von  Treakow  on 

18  Feb. 

On  18  Nov.  1871  Lennox  was  appmnted 
assistant  superintendent  of  military  disci- 
pline at  Chatham,  and  was  on  a  committee 
on  pontoon  drill  in  December.  In  1872  he 
again  attended  the  militainr  manoBuvrea  in 
Prossia.  In  December  187S  he  went  to 
Portsmouth  as  second  in  command  of  the 
royal  engineers,  and  remained  there  until 
his  appointment  on  24  Get.  1876  as  military 
attacDfi  at  Constantinople.    He  visited 


Montenegro  in  connection  with  the  armi- 
stice on  the  frontier,  and  arrived  in  Con- 
stantinople in  December. 

In  April  1877  he  joined  the  Turkish 
armies  in  Bulgaria  during  the  Ruseo-Turkish 
war,  and  was  present  daring  the  bombard- 
ment of  Nikopolis  in  June,  at  SiBtova  when 
the  Russians  crossed  the  Danube  on  27  June, 
at  the  bombardment  of  Ruschuk,  at  the 
battles  of  Karahaseankeui  on  80  Aug., 
Katzelevo  on  6  Sept.,  Bejin  Verboka  on 
21  Sept.,  and  Tyrgoa  Metha  on  12  Dee. 
1677.  On  16  Dec.  m  accompanied  Suleiman 
Pasha's  force  from  Vazna  to  Constantinople. 
He  zecuved  the  Turkish  war  medal. 

On.  hia  retnm  hone  in  Haroh  1678  he 
went  to  the  Curragh  in  Ireland  as  com- 
manding royal  engineer  until  his  promotion 
to  m^or^«)neral  in  August  1881.  From 
2  Aug.  1^4  he  commanded  the  garrison  of 
Alexandria,  and  during  the  Nile  campaign 
of  1884-6  oj^nised  the  landing  and  despatch 
to  the  front  of  the  troops,  the  Nile  boats, 
and  all  the  military  and  other  stores  of  the 
expedition.  From  Egypt  he  was  transferred 
on  I  April  1887  to  the  command  of  the 
troops  in  Ceylon,  but  his  promotion  to  lieu- 
tenant-general vacated  the  appointment  in 
the  following  year,  and  he  returned  home 
via  Australia  and  America.  He  was  pro- 
moted to  be  K.C.B.  on  30  May  1891.  He 
was  director-general  of  military  educatitm 
at  the  wai  office  from  22  Jan.  1898  nntH 
his  latirement  from  the  active  Ust  on  8  May 
1896.  Great  energy,  unbendiiw  reaolntion, 
and  mssterfiil  decision  fitted  him  for  high 
command,  while  his  kindness  of  heart  and 
Christian  character  endeared  him  to  many. 
He  was  ensaged  in  writing  a  memoir  of 
Sir  HeniT  Harness's  Indian  career  when  he 
died  in  London  on  7  Feb.  1897,  and  was 
buried  in  the  family  vault  at  Bri^iton 
cemetery  on  16  Feb. 

Lennox  married,  first,  at  Denbigh,  on 
16  July  1861,  Mary  Harriett  (d.  22  July 
186S),  daughter  of  Robert  Harrison  of  Flas 
Clou^,  Denbighshire,  by  whom  he  left  a 
son,  Gerald  Wilbraham  Stuart,  formerly  a 
lieutenant  in  the  Black  "Watch.  He  mar* 
ried  secondly,  in  London,  on  12  June  1867, 
Susan  Hay,  who  survived  him,  youngest 
daughter  of  Admiral  Sir  John  Gordon  §in- 
elur,  dghth  baronet  of  Stevenson,  by  whom 
he  had  three  sons. 

He  contributed  to  the '  Profesuonal  Papers 
of  the  Royal  Engineers*  papers  on  the 
'Demolition  of  the  Fort  of  Tutteah,'  *  The 
Kngineering  Operations  at  the  Siege  of  Luck- 
now,  1868,  '  Description  of  the  Passage  of 
the  Wet  Ditch  at  the  Siege  of  Strasburg, 
ISrO,*  and  othera.   He  compiled  '  The  Gngi- 
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Been'  OigsniBation  Id  the  Pruiuan  Axmy 
for  OperatioDB  in  the  Field,  1870-1/  pub- 
lished in  London,  1878,  870. 

[War  0£Bce  Bocordu ;  Bo^  Engineeri'  Be- 
oords ;  DMpatchei ;  prtrate  loaroei ;  Timaa, 
8  Feb.  1897 ;  BotsI  EDgioeara  Jonnul,  April 
And  Hay  1898;  lUnglake's  Crimean  War;  Ofil- 
cial  Journal  of  the  Bogineera'  Operationa  at  the 
Siege  of  Sebastopol,  1869,  4to,  Tola,  i.  and  ii.; 
Eaye'a  Hiat  of  the  Sepoj  War ;  Malleaon'a  Hiat. 
of  the  Indian  Hntin; ;  Holuea'a  Hist  of  the 
Indian  Untjny ;  Hedley'a  A  Year's  Campaigning 
in  India,  18A7-8 ;  Thackeray'aTwo  Indian  Cam- 
paigna ;  Shadweira  Life  of  Lord  Clyde ;  Hieto- 
rie&i  Narrative  of  the  Toroo-Bunian  War,  1878, 
Mo;  Official  Hist,  of  the  Bondan  Camnugn  of 
1884^;  Amjldrti;  Bnrke'i  FMr^^  ^ 

LESLIE,  FREDERICK,  whose  real 
name  was  Fbbdebiok  Hobsok  (1865-1892), 
actor,  son  of  a  military  outfitter  at  Woolwioh, 
woe  bom  on  1  April  1866,  was  educated  at 
Woolwich,  at  Netting  Hill,  and  in  France, 
and  under  the  name  of  Owen  Hohbs  acted 
as  an  amateur  at  Woolwich  and  eleewhere. 
His  first  appearance  in  London  took  place 
in  1878  at  ths  Royalty  as  Coloiul  Hhoj  in 
'  Paul  Vtj.*  He  then  played  at  the  Folly, 
the  Alhambra,the  Stanaara,aad  the  Avenue 
as  Faust  in  ' Mefietofele  H'  Don  Josfi  de 
Mantilla  in  '  Les  Manteaux  Noirs,'  Le  Mar- 
quis de  Fontsabld  in  '  Madame  Favart,'  the 
Duke  in  '  Olivette,'  and  other  characters  in 
light  opera,  and  more  than  once  Tiaited  the 
Unitea  States,  playing  at  the  Casino,  New 
York.  His  Rip  van  Winkle  in  Planquette's 
opera  at  the  Comedy  on  14  Oct.  1882  raised 
hia  reputation  to  the  highest  point  it  reached, 
and  Bustuned  comparison  with  that  of  Joseph 
Jefferson,  whose  greatest  part  it  was.  At 
the  Alhambra  he  was  seen  in  the  '  Be^ar 
Student,*  at  the  Opera  Oomique  in  the  'Fay 
o'  Fire,'  and  at  the  Comedy  in  the '  Qreat 
Mogul.'  His  flnt  appearance  at  tlw  Gaiety 
tookplaoe  on  26  Deo.  1686  as  Jonathan  Wild 
in '  Little  Jack  ^eppaxd,'  and  resulted  in 
lus  fine  comic  gifts  being  thenceforward 
confined  to  burleeque.  In  company  with  his 
eminently  popular  associate.  Miss  EUlen 
Farren,  he  Vcame  during  many  years  a 
chief  support  of  the  house,  appearing  as 
Noirtier  in  '  Monte  Cristo,  Junr.,'  Don  C^sor 
de  Bazan  in  '  Ruy  Bias,  or  the  Blaa6  RouS,' 
the  Monster  in  'Frankenstein,'  and  many 
similar  characters.  In  the  composition  of 
not  a  few  of  these  burlesques  he  took  part 
under  the  pseudonym  of '  A.  C.  Torr.*  With 
Miss  Farren  and  the  Qaiety  company  he 
visited,  in  1888-9,  America  and  Australia, 
reappearing  at  the  Qaiety  on  21  Sept.  1839. 
On  36  JiOy  1890  he  took  part  in  ^Qnj 


Fawkes,  Esq.,'  and  on  24  Dec.  1891  in 
'  Cinder-Ellen  up  too  Late,'  having  a  share 
in  the  authorship  of  both  pieces.  He  was 
playing  in  the  burlesque  last  named  when 
na  was  taken  ill,  and  on  7  Dec.  1893  he  died ; 
he  was  buried  on  the  10th  at  tho  Charlton 
cemetery.  Leslie  was  seen  on  oocasions  as 
Six  Peter  Teaxle,  Sir  Anthonv  Absolute, 
Dr.  Ollapod,  the  Govemor  of  IHlbuir  Fort 
in  the  'Uritio,'  Barlow  in  '  100,000l/  and 
^  J(^  Vea^  in  'Money.'  He  had  high 
sifta  in  light  comedT,  and  bis  buileiqiie  mp- 
tormanees  often  haa  more  than  a  toucn  of 
comedy.  His  voice,  bis  figure,  and  bis  me- 
thod alike  qualified  him  tor  burlesque,  in 
which  in  his  line  he  has  had  no  eqoaL  A 
good  portrait  ia  in  Holltngahead'a  '  Qaiety 
Chroniclea.' 

[Personal  recdlaotiona ;  HoUingsbead'a  QaMtj 
Chronicle:  Era,  10  Dec.  1893;  Scott  and 
Howard's  BUnchard ;  DramaUe  Peerage ; 
Theatre  and  Era  Almanack,  various  yearn.] 

J.K. 

LIDDELL,  HENR7  QEORGE  (1811- 
1898),  dean  of  Christ  Church,  OxfbM,  and 
Greek  lexicographer,  bom  at  Binchester, 
near  Biahop  AucUandf  6  Feb.  1811,  was  tha 
eldest  child  of  tlie  Rer.  ^mry  George  lid- 
dell (1787-1872),  brother  of  Sir  Thomaa 
Liddell,  burt^  who  was  created  Banm 
Ravensworth  at  the  coronation  of  Geo^  IV. 
Hia  mother,  Charlotte  Lyon,  wee  meoe  of 
the  eighth  Earl  of  Strathmore.  Hia  younger 
brother,  Charles  LiddeU  (1818-1894),  en- 
giueer,  was  assistant  to  George  and  then  to 
Robert  Stephenaon.  During  ^e  Crimean 
war  he  laid  a  cable  between  Varna  and 
Balaclava,  but  most  of  his  work  was  done 
on  railway  construction;  among  tjie  lines 
he  built  were  the  Taff  Vale  and  Aber* 
gavenny  line  and  the  Metropolitan  extension 
to  Aylesbury.  He  died  at  24  Abingdon 
Street,  Westminster,  on  10  Aug.  1694 
(Tunes,  18  Aug.) 

Liddell  was  educated  at  Cbarterhonse 
School  undor  Dr.  John  BouaU  (1787-1863) 
[q.  T.],  and  entered  Christ  Church  as  a  com- 
moner at  Eaater  1830,  being  appointed  by 
Dean  Smith  to  a  studentsliip  in  December 
of  the  same  year.  In  June  1833  he  gained  a 
double  first-class,  among  his  companions  m 
the  class  list  being  Charles  John  Canning  (go- 
vernor-general of  India),  R.  Lowe  (Viscount 
Sherbrooke),  W.  E.  JeU,  Robert  Scott,  and 
Jackson  (bishop  of  London).  He  graduated 
B.A.  in  1833,  M.A.  in  1835,  and  B.D.  and 
D.D.  in  1855.  He  became  in  due  course 
tutor  (1836)  and  censor  (1845)  of  Christ 
Church,  and  in  the  latter  year  was  elected 
to  'Wliite's  professor^p  of  moral  philosophy, 
aud  appointed  Whitebul  preacher  by  Biahc^ 
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Blomfield.  In  January  1846  he  waa  made 
domeetie  ehaplun  to  H.B^.  Prince  Albert, 
and  in  the  summer  of  the  same  year  was 
nominated  hj  Dean  Chusford  to  we  head- 
maatenlup  of  Weetminater  Sdiool,  vacant 
tJ^  retirement  of  Dr.  Williamson. 
It  waa  dnrin^  hie  leaidence  as  tutor  at 
Oxford  that  Liddell  pnbliahed  the  '  Qreek- 
Englidi  Lexietm*  whidi  will  always  be  aaso 
oiated  with  his  name.  Thia  important  work 
waa  undertaken  in  ecmjunotion  with  hia 
htother-Btndent  and  contemporary,  Robert 
Scott  (1811-1887)  [q.  t.J,  and  the  first 
edition  was  published,  after  labours  ex- 
tending OTer  nine  years,  in  the  summer  of 
1843.  It  waa  based  upon  the  'Chreek- 
German  Lexicon '  of  F.  Passow,  professor  at 
Breslau  and  pupil  of  Jacobs  and  Hermann. 
Pa880w*a  name  appeared  on  the  title-page  of 
the  fint  three  ecutiona,  but  waa  afterwards 
omitted,  as  the bookincreaaed  in,  Tolnme,  and 
a  vast  amount  of  new  matter  was  continually 
added.  Fsaaow  himself  had  spent  hia  first 
efflwts  on  the  Greek  of  Hconer  and  Heoiod; 
to  this  he  had  added  the  Ionic  proee  of 
Herodotus;  but  his  early  death  in  1833,  at 
the  age  of  f6r^-aiz,  had  left  his  work  qoite 
incomplete.  Mucih  lemainad  to  be  done, 
not  <mij  in  tbe  arrangement  and  method  of 
treatment  and  illustration  of  the  different 
meaning  of  words,  but  alao  in  adding  com- 
plete reiorencea  to  the  ^incipal  Greek  au- 
thors of  various  ages.  The  '  Lexicon  *  waa 
the  ccmstant  companion  of  Liddell  in  apare 
momenta  throughout  his  life,  long  after  Scott 
had  ceased  to  be  his  coadjutor.  The  dates 
of  the  several  editions  are ;  1st  1843,  2nd 
1845,  Srd  1849, 4th  1856, 6th  1861, 6th  1869, 
7th  (revised  by  Liddell  alone)  188S,8th  1897. 
Tba  last  two  editions  were  elecbrotyped, 
and  the  last,  embodying  much  new  matter, 
was  pttbli^ed  when  Liddell  waa  in  his 
^fat^^eventh  year.  An  abridgment  of 
the  *  Lexicon'  for  the  use  of  schools,  ]tu1>> 
liflhed  immediately  after  the  first  edition, 
and  an '  Intermediate  Lexicon,*  published  in 
1880,  have  rendered  the  labours  of  Liddell 
and  Scott  aeoeaaible  to  the  beginners  of 
Greek,  as  well  as  to  the  most  advanced 
Bcholars. 

Westminater  School  had  much  fallen  in 
nnmbera  when  Liddell  ui^ertook  the  duties 
of  head*master.  Many  changes  were  needed 
to  restore  ita  ancient  reputation.  Newassis- 
tant-mastershad  to  be  appointed,new8chool- 
booka  introduced,  the  range  of  aubjects  of 
study  enlarged,  and  many  old  abuaes  awept 
away.  Under  Liddell'a  wise  guidance,  and. 
through  hia  own  unsparing  efforts,  much 
good  was  effected,  and  the  number  of  boys 
■ooa  rose  from  between  ei^ty  and  ninMy  to 


about  140.  He  waa  in  many  respects  a  very 
remudnble  ruler,  and  hia  appointment  in 
1852  as  a  member  of  the  first  Oxford  Uni- 
versity (3ommiation  ahowed  the  confidence 
reposed  in  him  by  the  government  of  the 
day.  But  the  labours  1^  tiiat  commission 
formed  a  serious  addition  to  his  school  work, 
and  an  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever,  an  unfor- 
tunate result  of  Deui  Buckland'a  sanitary 
reforms,  led  to  grave  anxieties,  and  to  a 
serious  dtoiinution  in  the  numbers  of  the 
boys.  Unable  to  carry  out  his  wish  to  move 
the  school  to  a  new  home  in  the  country, 
and  despairing  of  its  growth  and  expansion 
in  London,  Liddell  was  glad  to  accept  Lord 
Palmerston's  offer  of  the  deanery  of  Christ 
Ohurch  in  June  1855,  on  the  death  of  his 
old  chief.  Dean  Gaisford. 

fie  held  the  deanery  from  the  summer  of 
1855  till  his  retirement  in  December  1891— 
a  period  of  more  than  thirtyHsix  years,  a 
longer  tenure  of  the  office  than  any  former 
dean  had  eigoyed.  It  covered  alao  an  event- 
ful epoch  in  the  history  of  Ouist  Church. 
The  recommendations  of  the  commisuon  of 
which  he  had  been  an  influential  member 
\  were  embodied  in  an  ordinance  which  be- 
came law  in  1858,  under  which  two  of  the 
eight  canonries  were  suppressed,  and  the 
powers  <rf  the  dean  and  chapter  were  hugely 
curtailed,  their  ancient  right  of  nominating 
to  studentships  being  tuien  away,  and  a 
board  of  electors  established,  constBting  of 
the  dean,  six  canons,  and  the  six  senior 
members  of  the  educational  staff,  who  were 
to  examine  and  select,  after  open  competi- 
tion, all  atttdenta  except  those  who  were 
drawn  &om  Westminster  SohooL  Instead 
of  the  old  number  of  101  students,  there 
were  fbr  the  future  to  be  tvranty-eightsenior 
students  (answering  -in  some  reroects  to 
fellows  01  other  colleges)  and  flfty-two 
junior  studentships,  twenty-one  annexed  to 
Westminster  Sduxd,  and  the  rest  open  to 

This  ordinance  remained  in  force  till  1867. 
But  it  satisfied  nobody ;  the  senior  students 
especially  demanding  a  place  in  the  admini- 
stration of  ^e  property  of  their  house,  of 
which  the  dean  and  chapter  had  always  en- 
joyed the  sole  management.  After  much 
controversy  a  private  commission  of  five  dis- 
tinguished men  was  appointed,  who  drew 
up  a  new  scheme  of  government,  which  all 
parties  wreed  to  abide  by,  and  which  was 
embodied  in  the  Christ  Ohurch  Oxford  Act, 
1867.  Under  this  act  a  new  governing 
body  was  created,  consisting  c£  the  dean, 
canons,  and  senior  students,  who  were  to  be 
the  owners  and  managers  of  the  property. 
The  rights  of  the  chapter— as  a  cathedral 
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bodj — were  at  the  same  time  carefully 
guarded.  Liddell  had  taken  a  prominent 
part  in  both  these  reforms,  and  lired  to  see 
and  to  guide  a  third  change^  which  came 
after  the  parliamentarr  commission  of  1877, 
hj  which  the  stndentahipawere  diTidedinto 
two  elasBes,  with  d^flmrent  oonditions  of 
tenure  and  emoluments. 

Dean  LiddellV  time  will  alwayB  he  asso- 
ciated with  great  alterations  and  additions 
to  thebnildings  of  Christ  Church.  The  new 
block  of  builcungn  fronting  the  meadow  was 
erected  in  1862-6,  the  grut  quadrangle  was 
brought  to  its  present  state,  and  the  cathe- 
dral, chapter-hottBe,  and  douters  were  care- 
fully restored. 

In  all  matters  relating  to  the  university 
Dean  Liddell  exercised  considerable  autho- 
rity during  many  years.  The  Clarendon . 
Press  owes  very  much  to  his  enlightened 
and  prudent  guidance ;  his  refined  artistic  ' 
tastes,  and  Hnlong  friendship  with  Buskin, 
led  him  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  nni- 
Tersity  galleries.  He  was  Tice-chaneelloT 
1870-4,and  discharged  with  singular  dignity 
and  eflSciency  the  duties  of  that  important 
ofiice,  which  had  not  been  htiA  by  a  dean 
of  Christ  Church  unee  the  days  of  Dean 
Aldrieh  (1692-4).  As  a  ruler  of  his  colle^ 
he  was  somewhat  stem  and  unsympathetio 
in  demeanour,  but  he  became  more  kindly 
as  he  advanced  in  years,  and  his  rare  and 
noble  presence,  high  dignity,  and  unswerving 
justice  gained  the  respect 'and  gradually  the 
affection  of  all  members  of  his  house.  He 
was  created  hon.  LL.D.  of  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity in  18B4,  and  hon.  D.CIi.  of  Oxford 
in  188S.  On  Stanley's  death  he  was  offered 
but  lefiised  the  deanery  of  Westminster. 

After  his  rengnation  of  the  dfiamery  in 
December  1891  ne  lived  in  retiraneut  at 
Ascot  till  his  death  theze  on  18  Jan.  1898. 
His  body  lies  at  Christ  Ohuroh,  outside  the 
southern  wall  of  the  sanctuary  of  the  cathe- 
dral, close  by  the  grave  of  his  daughter 
Edith,  who  died  in  1876. 

Dean  Liddell  married,  on  2  July  1846, 
Lorina,  daughter  of  James  Beere^  a  member 
of  a  Norfolk  family.  Three  sons  and  tom 
daughters  survived  him. 

In  addition  to  the  'Qreek  Lexicon,' 
Dean  Liddell  published  in  1855  '  A  History 
of  Ancient  Rome,'  3  vols.  This  work  was 
subsequently  (1871)  abridged,  and  as  'The 
Student's  History  of  Rome  to  the  Establish- 
ment of  the  Empire '  has  a  permanent  circu- 
Iati(m.  He  rarely  published  sermons ;  the 
best  known  of  them,  preached  befbre  the 
university  of  Oxford  on  S  Nov.  1867,  dealt 
with  the  philosophical  ba^  of  the  real 
presence. 


There  are  two  portr^ts  in  oil  of  Dean 
Liddell ;  one,  by  U.  F.  Watts,  R.A.,  is  in 
the  hall  of  Chnst  Church.  This  was  pre- 
sented to  the  dean,  at  the  gaudy  of  1876, 
in  commemoration  of  the  completion  of  his 
twentieth  jfear  of  office.  The  other,  by  Sir 
Hubert  Herkomer,  RA.,  waspainted  in  1891, 
and  presented  bythepainter  to  the  nniveEU^ 
gallmflB.  There  is  also  an  exquisite  etayon 
dnwinff  by  Geo^  Richmond,  R.A.  (1868), 
which  baa  been  engraved.  Theee,  togedier 
with  a  portrait  01  Liddell  at  the  age  of 
twenty-ei^ht  by  George  Cruikshank,  are  re- 
produoed  in  t^e  present  writer's  '  Memoir  ' 
(1899). 

[Hsmoii  of  H.  a.  Liddell,  D.D^  18fW,  by 
the  present  writer.]  H.  L.  T. 

LILrORD,  Baboh.  [Ses  Powxs,  Tbo- 
Mu  LiTTisioN,  1838-1896.] 

LmDLET,  WILUAH  (1808-1900). 
civil  eiuineer,  son  of  Joseph  Undl^  of 
Heath,  Yorkshire,  was  bran  in  London  on 
7  Sept.  1806.  He  was  educated  at  Oro;doit 
and  in  Germany,  in  which  oountry  he  was 
afterwards  to  make  his  name  as  an  engineer. 
In  1827  he  became  a  pnjul  of  Frauds  Giles, 
and  was  chie^  engaged  in  railway  work. 
He  was  in  1888  appointed  engineer-m-chief 
to  the  Hamburg  utd  Bergedon  railway,  and 
it  was  in  the  ci^  of  Himburg  that  the  en- 
gineering work  1^  which  he  will  be  remom- 
bered  was  carried  out  for  the  next  twenty- 
two  years.  He  designed  and  supervised  the 
construction  of  the  Hamburg  sewerage  and 
water  works,  of  the  drainage  and  reclama- 
tion of  the  low-l^n^  '  Hammerbrook*  dia- 
trict,  mndi  of  which  is  now  «  valtuUe  part 
of  the  dty,  and  he  drew  out  the  plus  for 
rebuilding  the  city  after  the  disastraas  fim 
of  May  1842.  He  was  in  fkct  respondbb 
for  most  of  the  engineering  and  o^ior  worka 
which  have  changed  the  andent  HansaaUo 
dty  into  one  of  the  greatest  modem  seaporta 
of  Europe.  His  water  supply  for  HaiMmng 
was  the  first  complete  system  of  the  kin^ 
now  usually  adt^tted  on  the  continent,and  his 
sewerage  arrangements  contained  many  prin- 
dples  novel  at  that  time,  though  since  com- 
monly adopted.  He  left  Hamou^  in  I860, 
and  in  I860  he  was  appointed  consulting  eiH- 
gineer  to  the  dty  of  Frankfort-on-Main.  He 
designed  and  carried  out  complete  sewerage 
works  tox  that  city.  Here  again  many  im- 
provements were  for  the  first  time  adopted, 
and  this  system  has  heoome  more  or  less 
typical  fat  dmilsr  wwks  on  the  continent. 
He  retired  from  aetxve  work  in  1879.  Ha 
joined  the  bistitntion  of  Civil  EnghiaerB  in 
1843,  and  was  fin  muy  yeans  e  member  of 
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the  Smeatoniui  Society  of  Engineers,  be- 
nnniiurprerident  of  it  in  186^  He  died  at 
his  residence,  74  Shootei'e  Hill  Boad,  Black- 
heath,  on  22  May  190a 

[Olntnaqr  noticM ;  Froc  List.  OItU  'Bya.Men, 
exxxri.]  T.  H.  B. 

IJin)SAT,OOLIN(1819-1892),founder 
of  the  Engliah  Ohoich  Union,  bom  at  Mun- 
eaeter  Castle  on  6  Dec.  1819,  wu  fourth 
■on  of  James  landsay,  twenly-ionrth  eari  of 
Omvfozd  and  seventh  earl  of  Balcarres, 
his  wift  Miria  Mi^aiet  Fnnces,  daughter 
of  John  Pennington,  first  baron  Sluiuuster. 
After  some  priTate  tmticm  he  was  sent  to 
Ttinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  came 
tmder  the  inflnmce  of  Uie  high-ohnich 
movement.  He  did  not  gndaate,  and  on 
29  Joly 1846  married  Lady  Frances,  daoghter 
and  ooheirees  of  William  Howard,  fourth 
earl  of  Wicklow.  His  early  married  life 
was  passed  on  his  fether's  estate  near  Wigan, 
and  ne  took  an  active  part  in  local  affairs. 
As  churchwarden  of  All  Saints',  Wigan,  he 
was  largely  reeponBible  for  the  careful 
nstoration  of  ^at  church.  He  was  founder 
and  pieaidoit  of  the  Manchester  Church 
Soeie^,  which  through  his  exertions  amal- 
gamated with  other  similar  aasociationa  and 
became  in  1860  the  English  Chnzeh  Union. 
Of  this  body  Lindsay  was  prcndent  from 
1860  to  1867,  and  he  devoted  himself  en- 
thusiastically to  the  work  of  the  society. 
During  these  years  he  lived  at  Brighton, 
but  in  1870  he  removed  to  London. 

Meanwhile  hia  researches  in  ecclesiastical 
history  convinced  him  of  the  untenability 
of  the.  Anglican  position.  His  wife  had 
already  joined  the  Boman  catholic  church 
on  18  Sept.  1866,  and  on  28  Nov.  1868 
Lindsay  was  himself  received  into  that 
church  by  Cardinal  Newman  at  the  Bii^ 
mingham  Oratory.  He  gave  an  account  of 
the  reasons  for  nis  secession  in  the  intro- 
ductory epistle  to  his  'Evidence  for  the 
Papacy '  (London,  1870^  8vo).  In  that 
work  Lindsay  appeued  as  a  atannoh  diam- 
pion  of  extreme  pa^  olaimsj  and  he  farther 
expounded  theee  views  in  hu  '  De  Bedeeia 
et  Cathedra,  or  the  Empire  Church  of  Jeans 
Christ'  (London,  1877,  2  vols.  8vo).  He 
also  defended  Mary  Queen  of  Sciota  in 
'Mary  Queen  of  Scots  and  her  Marriage 
with  Bothwell'  (London,  1883,  8vo;  re- 

Srinted  from  the  'Tablet'),  in  which  he 
eclared  that  there  remained  '  not  a  single 

Foint  in  her  moral  character  open  to  attack.' 
n  1877  Lindsay  retired  to  Deer  Park, 
Honiton,  which  his  wife  had  inherited  in 
1666.  The  pope  granted  him  the  rare  privi- 
lege (tf  liaviBg  man  oelebnted  there  or  ia 


whatever  house  he  might  be  living.  He  died 
in  London  at  22  Elvaaton  Place,  Queen's 
Gate,  on  28  Jan.  1892.  He  and  his  wife,  who 
died  on  20  Aug.  1897,  were  buried  at  St. 
Thomas's  Roman  catholic  oburoh,  Fulhun. 
He  left  five  sons  and  three  daughters,  of 
whom  the  eldest  aon,  Mr.  William  Alexander 
Lindsay,  E.O.,  became  Windsor  herald. 

Besides  the  writings  mentioned  above, 
lindsaywaa  author  of  various  minor  works, 
of  which  a  full  iHblio^phy  is  g^ven  in  Mr, 
Joseph  QiUow^  '  Diottonaxy  of  English 
Catholics.'  The  most  impOTtant  is  *The 
Boyal  Supremacy  and  Ohnrch  Emanoipi^ 
tion '  (London,  1866, 8vo),  in  which  Lindsay 
defined  the  view  taken  « the  establiahmmt 
by  the  English  Ohureh  Unim. 

f|Woiks  in  Brit.  Mas.  lAbe, ;  English  Cbordi 
Union  Calendar;  Bnrke's  FeeroAe ;  Times, 
80  Jan.  1892;  Ibnchester  Guardian,  1  Feb. 
1892 ;  Tablet,  Ixzix.  233 ;  Boase's  Modern 
English  Biognphv;  OUlow's  DietituiaET  of 
EogUah  ChtholioB.1  A  F.  P. 

IiENDSAY,  JAMES  BOWMAN  (1799- 
16^),  electrician  and  philologist,  was  bom 
at  CarmyUie,  Forfarshire,  on  8  Sept.  1799. 
But  for  the  dalica^  of  his  ccmstitution  he 
would  have  been  a  fiunkCT,  like  lus  £ithar, 
who  B^rentioed  him  to  a  local  handJoom 
weaver.  From  an  early  age  he  displayed  a 
taste  for  study,  and  mamcnlated  at  St. 
Andrews  Univereity  in  October  1822,  work- 
ing at  his  trade  dunngthe  recess,  and  euning 
some  money  by  joivate  tuition.  Having 
finished  his  arts  course  he  entered  on  the 
study  of  theology  and  completed  his  ourri- 
culum,  but  was  never  licensed  as  a  preacher. 
He  had  nined  special  honours  in  mathe- 
matics and  physical  science,  and  in  1829  he 
was  appointed  lecturer  on  tJiese  subjects  at 
tiie  Watt  Institution,  Dundee,  and  organised 
classes  in  electricity  and  magnetism.  In  a 
firagment  of  autobiography,  preserved  in  the 
Dundee  Museum,  be  states  that  on  Oersted's 
difloovery  of  the  deflection  of  the  magnetic 
needle  an  eleetrie  onnent  in  1^0  he 
*had  a  dear  view  of  the  a^^ication  of  elec- 
tricity to  telc^raphio  eommimioatton.'  The 
electric  light,  wmch  had  been  produced  and 
described  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy  [q-v.^  in 
1813,  attracted  his  attention,  and  hedevued 
'many  contrivances  for  augmenting  it  and 
rendering  it  constant.*  In  the  local  news- 
papers it  is  recorded,  on  26  July  1836,  that 
Lindsay  delivered  a  lecture,  at  which  he  ex- 
hibited the  electric  li^ht,  and  foretold  that 
'the  present  generation  may  yet  have  it 
burning  in  their  hoosee  and  enlightening 
their  streets,*  Unfortunately  a  phuol<^icu 
mie  diTarted  him  from  lus  exparinenta. 
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"While  at  the  uniTeraity  he  h&d  become  in-  ! 
terastad  in  eomparatire  philology,  and  in 
1838  he  had  begun  to  compile  a  Pente- 
contagloasal  dictionary,  £rom  which  he  ex- 
pected to  obtain  a  high  reputation.  For 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  devoted 
all  his  spare  time  to  it,  but  it  was  not  com- 
pleted at  hia  deatii,  ana  the  manuscript  is 
now  in  the  Dundee  Hnseum,  a  gigantic 
monument  of  misapplied  labour.  To  direct 
attention  to  his  pum,  Lindsay  published  in 
1846  his  '  Pentecontaglossal  Paternoster,' 
being  versions  oi  the  Ixird's  Prayer  in  fifty 
di^snt  languages.  In  1858  he  published 
the  *  Chrono-Astrolabe,  a  full  set  of  Astro- 
nomical Tables/  intended  to  assist  in  calcu- 
lating chronological  periods,  and  in  1661  'A 
Treatise  on  Baptism.* 

So  early  as  1882  he  had  demonstrated  the 
posubility  of  an  electric  tel^iraph  by  ex- 
periments in  his  class-room.  Aboui  the  same 
time  Schilling,  and  in  18S3  GJauso  and 
Weber,  sat  up  practical  electric  telegraphs. 
In  the  '  Dundee  Advertiser '  for  6  Mav  1846 
Lindsay  described  a  new  method  of  tele- 
graphing messages,  whii^  he  called  the  auto- 
graph eieotiio  telwr^h.  Instead  of  the 
twenty-four  wires  then  nsed  for  telegraphing 
he  suggested  that  two  would  be  sufficient ; 
and  he  proposed  that  tbe  return  current,  say 
from  Arbroath  to  Dundee,  could  be  carried 
by  water  if  one  plate  was  ins^ted  in  the 
sea  at  Arbroath  and  another  in  the  Tay  at 
Dundee.  In  a  letter  to  the  'Northern 
Warder,'  a  Dundee  newspaper,  on  26  June 
1846,  Lindsay  proposed  a  transatlantic  tele- 
graph, by  means  01  uninsulated  copper  wire, 
and  su^ested  that  the  wire  joints  might  be 
welded  by  electricity.  In  1863  he  announced, 
in  a  lecture  on  teleeraphy  delivered  in 
Dundee  on  16  Mardi,  tnat  by  establishing  a 
battery  <m  one  side  of  the  Atlantic  and  a 
zeceiver  <m  the  other,  a  current  oould  be 
passed  throoffh  the  oeean  to  America  with- 
ontwirea.  He  patented  this  method  of  wire- 
less telegraphy  on  6  June  1664,  and  during 
that  year  made  experiments  on  this  plan  at 
Earl  Grey  dock,  Dundee ;  across  the  Tay,  near 
Dundee;  and  at  Portsmoath.  The  latter 
experiments  are  described  in  'Chambers's 
Journal'  for  1864.  In  September  1869 
Lindsay  read  a  paper  '  On  Telegraphing 
without  Wires '  before  the  British  Associa- 
tion at  Aberdeen,  and  conducted  practical 
experiments  at  Aberdeen  docks,  which  were 
highly  commended  by  Lord  Rosse,  I>rofeBBor 
Fanwiav,  and  Sir  G.  B.  Airy. 

While  Lindsay  was  thus  experimenting 
he  was  living  in  extreme  penury.   In  Bfarch 
1841  he  was  appointed  tearher  in  Dundee  | 
prison  at  a  sauuy  of  6(ML  per  annum,  and  1 


!  this  poet  he  retained  till  October  1868, 
when  the  Earl  of  Derby,  then  prime  muii- 
ster,  conferred  upon  him  a  pensi<m  of  100/. 
'in  recc^^tion  of  his  great  learning  and 
extrsordmory  attainments.'  He  thencefor- 
ward devoted  himself  to  scientific  pursuits. 
For  years  before  he  hod  starved  himself 
that  he  might  pnzdiaae  books  and  idea- 
tifle  instruments,  uid  when  diiease  oam* 
upon  him  his  emaciated  frame  oould  not 
throw  it  off.  In  1663  he  became  seriously 
ill,  and,  ahtx  five  days'  extreme  suffering, 
he  died  on  29  June,  and  was  interred  in  iSo 
Western  cemetery,  Dundee.  By  a  strange 
error  his  tombstone  gives  1863  as  the  ywr 
of  his  death.  Des^ate  his  straitened  cir- 
cumstances, the  library  which  he  left  was 
valued  at  1,800/.  An  enlarged  photograph 
of  Lindsay  is  in  the  Dundee  Museum,  and 
a  marble  oust  of  him,  by  George  Webster, 
was  presented  to  Dundee  by  ex-Lord  Provost 
McGrady  in  1899,  on  the  centenary  of 
Lindsay's  birth,  and  is  in  the  Dundae  Pic- 
ture Gallery. 

Ilnformation  kindly  supplied  byDr.  C.  fi.Leea; 
BoBsnberger,  Gesebiehte  dsr  Physik,  toL  ii. 
mstim;  Norrie's  Dundee  Celebrities,  p.  113  j 
Kerr's  Wireless  Telegraphy;  Fahie's  Wireless 
Telegraphy,  1S99  ;  Dondee  Advertiser,  21  July, 
30  Oct.  1835,  18  March  ISoS,  7  Sept.  1890; 
Spectator,  January  1849 ;  Report  of  the  British 
AsBOtUAtioQ,  1859,  p.  13;  KobertiK>D's  Jatnea 
Bowman  Lindsay,  189B;  Electricid  Engineer, 
January  1S99.]  A  H.  M. 

LINTON,  ELIZA  LYNN  (1822-1898), 
novelist  and  miscellaneous  writer,  was  the 
youngest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  James  ^^H^ 
vicar  of  Crosthwaite,  Cumberland,  and  (AtOF- 
lotte,  daughter  of  Samuel  Goodenough*[q.  v.], 
bishop  of  Carlisle,  and  was  bom  at  Keswick 
on  10  Feb.  1822.  Her  mother  died  when  she 
was  an  in&at,  and  Mrs.  Ljmn  Luiton's  youth 
was  spent  uneasily  from  her  inalnlity  to  ao 
eommodate  heneu  to  the  ideas  of  her  fiunilj. 
In  1845  die  departed  for  London,  provided 
with  a  year's  allowance  from  her  father,  and 
resolved  to  establish  herself  as  a  woman  of 
letters.  With  little  knowledge  of  the  world, 
she  had  a  large  stock  of  antique  learning  de- 
rived from  her&Uier's  library;  and  her  first 
attempts  in  fiction  not  unnaturally  dealt  with 
the  past.  Neither  her  scholarship  nor  her 
imagination  was  equal  to  recreating  Egypt 
or  Greece,  but  'Axeth  the  Egyptian^  (1846) 
and  '  Amymone,  a  Romance  01  the  Days  of 
Pericles'  (3  vols.  1848),  manifested  vehement 
eloquence  and  brilliant  colouring.  These  gifts 
were  no  adequate  equipment  for  the  delixteop 
tionof  modem  life;  and  Miss  Lvnn's  next 
I  nove^thougheatitIed<Itealities'(1861),was 
I  univerK^cenaoxed  fat  itsglaring  unieolity. 
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Discouraged,  as  would  ^pear,  she  accepted 
an  engagement  as  newspaper  correspondent 
at  Paris,  where  she  remuned  till  about 
1854,  and  almost  abandoned  fiction  for 
several  years;  her  chief  work  of  this  period, 
'  Witch  Stories,'  being  founded,  if  not  pre- 
cisely upon  fact,  yet  upon  superstitions 
accepted  as  &ct8  in  their  day,  and  of  the 
moot  dismal  and  repulsive  nature.  They 
oriffiually  appeared  in  *AU  the  Tear  Boun^* 
and  were  reprinted  in  1861  (new  edit.  1888). 
In  the  interim  she  had  tnuned  the  fiiendship 
of  Landorj  who  treated  her  with  paternal 
affection.  She  was  Utterly  diasataaned  with 
Forstoi's  l>i(^Taphy  of  him,  and  criticiaed  it 
with  extreme  eererity  in  the  '  North  British 
Beview.'  She  was  also  brought  into  relation 
with  Dickens  hv  his  puichue  of  the  house 
at  Gad's  Hill  which  she  had  inherited.  In 
1858  she  married  William  James  Linton 
[q.  T.  SuppLl,  the  engraver.  linton  was  a 
widower,  and  it  has  been  said  that  her  motive 
was  a  wish  to  test  her  theories  of  education 
upon  his  orphan  children ;  but  it  was  more 
probably  compliance  with  the  wi^  of  the 
deceased  wife,  wh<»n  she  bad  nursed  in  her 
laat  ilhuBB.  However  this  nay  be,  the 
mntual  incompatibility  was  aoon  apparent, 
and  tba  parties  amied}]^  separated,  althongh 
Hrs.  Untim  visited  her  husband  from  time 
to  time  until  his  departure  for  America  in 
1867,  and  one  of  we  orphans  continued  to 
reside  with  her  stepmotW  for  some  time, 
and  she  never  ceased  to  correepondwith  her 
husband.  She  also  wrote  a  description  of 
the  Lake  country  (1664,  4to),  where  she  re- 
uded  during  her  domestication  with  her  hus- 
band, by  whom  it  was  illustrated.  Mrs. 
Linton,  on  her  separation  from  her  husband, 
returned  to  fiction,  adopting  a  manner  widely 
dissimilar  to  that  of  her  early  works.  Hav- 
ing previously  been  romantic  and  imagina- 
tive, ^  now  demonstrated  that  experience 
of  the  world  had  made  her  a  verr  dear- 
headed  and  jnotioal  writer,  exoellent  in 
construction,  vifpvoni  in  style,  entirely 
competent  to  meet  the  denumds  <tf  th« 
average  novel-reader,  but  bereft  of  the 
glow  of  enthosiaam  which  had  suffused  her 
earlier  works.  There  were  nevertheless  two 
notable  exceptions  to  the  generally  mechani- 
cal manifestations  of  her  talent.  '  Joshua 
Davidson,'  which  was  published  in  1672,  and 
went  through  six  editions  in  two  years,  is  a 
daring  but  in  no  respect  irreverent  adapta- 
tion of  the  gospel  atory  to  the  circumstances 
of  modem  life,  placing  the  antitlusis  be- 
tween humane  sentiment  and  '  the  survival 
of  the  fittest '  in  a  light  which  commanded 
attention,  and  with  a  force  which  irre- 
liatiUy  stimulated  thought.    H«e  other 


remarkable  book,  'The  Autobiography  of 
Christopher  Kirkland'  (1885),  is  remarkable 
indeed  as  achieving  what  it  is  said  that  evrai 
an  act  of  parliament  oumot  do— turning  a 
woman  into  a  man.  It  is  in  a  laige  mea- 
sure her  own  autobiography,  curiously  in- 
verted by  her  assumption  a  masculine 
chaxactor,  and,  apart  from  the  interest  of 
the  narrative  itsui^  this  strange  metamoi^ 
pfaosii^  once  |MaroeiTOd,  is  a  aonrea  <tf 
tinual  entertainmsnt.  It  pves  her  own 
version  of  her  omijngal  inoompatibilities,  and 
has  striking  portraits  of  IFuuEii,  Douglas 
Cook,  and  omer  remarkable  persons  with 
whom  she  had  been  brought  mto  contact. 
Of  her  more  ordinary  novels,  all  popular  in 
their  day,  the  most  remarkable  were  '  Grasp 
your  Nettle'  (1866),  'Patricia  KembaU' 
(1874),  *  The  Atonement  of  Leam  Dundas' 
(1877),  and  'Under  which  Lordf  (1679). 

Mrs.  Linton  had  a  q»ecial  talent  for 
journalism ;  she  had  contributed  to  the 

*  Morning  Chroniole '  as  early  as  1848,  and 
continued  a  member  of  its  staff  until  1651. 
Writing  for  the  press  became  more  and  more 
her  vocation  during  her  Utter  years.  She 
became  oonnaeted  with  the  *  Saturday  Be- 
view'  in  and  for  many  years  was  a 
maeh^valaed  contributor  of  eeaa^  to  the 
middle  part  of  the  paper.  One  of  these, 
'  The  Girl  of  the  Period  '^(14  March  1868),  an 
onslaught  on  aome  modem  derdopments  of 
feminine  manners  and  character,  created  a 
great  senntion,  and  the  number  in  which  it 
had  appeared  continued  to  be  inquired  for  for 
many  years.  It  was  certainly  mcisive,  and 
was  probably  thought  opportune ;  but,  like 
her  kindred  disquisiti<»is  unfriendly  to  the 
cause  of  '  women's  rights,'  it  estranged  and 
offended  many  of  her  own  sex.  These  papera 
were  reprinted  as '  The  Girl  of  the  Penod, 
and  other  Essays '  (1888, 3  vols.)  A  similar 
aeries  of  essays  was  entitled  'Ourselves* 
(1870 ;  new  edit.  1884).  She  contributed  to 
many  other  joumala  and  reviews,  and  always 
with  e&ct.  In  1691  ahe  puUished  *  An 
OcUva  of  IMettds,'  and  in  1897  inote  a 
volume  on  George  Eliot  for  a  series  entitled 

*  Women  Novelists  of  Queen  Victoria's 
Re^.'  This  displayed  a  re^ttable  acerbity, 
which  might  easily  be  attributed  to  motives 
that  prol»b]y  did  not  influence  her.  She 
was  kind-hearted  and  generous,  and  especially 
amiable  to  young  people  of  intellectual  pro- 
mise ;  but  her  spcNBcb  and  pen  were  sharp,  and 
ahe  was  prone  to  act  upon  impulse.  She 
hated  injustice,  and  was  not  always  suffi- 
cientiy  earefiil  to  commit  none  herself.  Her 
independent  spirit  and  her  appetite  for  work 
were  highly  to  her  honour.  Her  last  book, 
'My  Litenry  Life,'  was  puUished  purthu- 
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moiulr,  with  a  ^&tory  note  hj  Miss  Bea- 
trice H&rriden,  id  1899,  She  usually  lived 
in  LondoHf  bat  about  thzee  jraara  before  her 
deaUi  retirad  to  Brongham  Houw,  Halvezn. 
She  died  at  Queen  Anne's  Hansons,  London, 
on.  14  July  1896.  A  postkunums  portnit 
■ms  painted  by  tlw  Hon.  John  OoUier  fa 
presentati<ni  to  thesablie  libraryat  Keswick, 
and  a  drawing  by  Samusl  Jjanienoe,  taken 
when  she  was  twenty,  passed  to  the  Rer. 
Augustus  Gedge,  herhrotheivin-law. 

[Thft  prinotpal  authority  for  Urs.  Ltnton's 
liie  IB  Eliza  Lynn  Linton,  hsr  Life,  Letters,  nod 
OpiQioDi,  Iqr  George  Somee  Layaid,  1901.  See 
aUo  My  Litemry  Lifa,  1899 ;  Men  and  Women 
of  the  Time ;  Atbeantun,  23  Jnly  ^^^^ 

IJNTON,  WILLIAM  JAMES  (I81V- 
1898),  engraver,  poet,  and  political  reformer, 
was  bom  in  treluid's  Bow,  Mile  End 
Boad,  on  7  Dee.  1813.  His  ftthor,  whose 
calling  is  not  reocmled,  was  <ii  Scottish  ez- 
traeUon,  the  son  of  'an  Aberdeen  ship 
carpenter  with  some  pretensions  to  be 
called  an  ardlutect.'  His  younger  brother, 
Henry  Doff  Lmton  (1818-1889),  who  was 
also  a  wood^engraTer,  and  was  assodated 
with  W.  J.  Linton  in  many  at  his  eariier 

Sroductione,  died  at  Norbtton,  Surrey,  in 
one  1899  (Times,  23  June  1899). 
Linton  received  hia  education  at  a  school 
in  Stratford,  and  in  1828  was  apprenticed 
to  the  wood-engraver  George  Wilmot  Bonner, 
with  whom  he  continued  for  six  years.  He 
subsequently  worked  with  Powis  and  with 
Thompson,  and  in  1836  became  associated 
with  John  Orrin  Smith  [q.  v.^,  then  intro- 
ducing great  improvements  into  Ekigliah 
wood-engraving,  Abont  the  same  time  he 
mamed  the  sister  of  Thomas  Wade  fq.  v.]  the 
poet,  after  whose  death  he  wedded  another 
aster.  He  now  began  to  mingle  in  literary 
eizcles,  and  to  make  himself  conspicuous  as 
a  political  agitator.  Under  the  inflnraee 
his  enthusiasm  for  Shelley  and  T.^Mw»iiMi«, 
whose  *  Words  of  a  Believer '  were  among 
the  gospels  of  the  time,  he  had  adopted 
advanceil  views  in  religicm  and  extreme 
views  in  politics,  and,  while  throwing  him- 
self with  ardour  into  the  chartist  move- 
ment, went  beyond  it  in  professing  himself 
a  republican.  He  was  especially  connected 
with  Henry  Hetherington  [q.  v.]  and  James 
Watson  (1799-1874)  [q.  tIJ,  the  publishers 
of  unstamped  newsmpers,  and  in  18S9 
hiDiself  established '  The  National,'  deusned 
as  a  vehiole  for  the  reprint  of  eztnets  nam 
political  and  philosophical  publioiittoiis  in- 
accessible to  working  men.  It  had  no  long 
existence. 

In  1842  Linton  became  partner  with  his 


emplo^r,  Orrin  Smith,  but  the  partnership 
was  dissolved  the  latter's  death  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  During  thdr  connection  Linton 
had  donemn4diinmortantworic.espe(aallTOD 
<  The  Hlnstrated  News,'  estaUiahed  in  1843. 
He  was  also  active  in  literature.  Throu^ 
his  brother-in-law  Wade  he  had  become  in- 
timate with  the  circle  that  gathered  around 
W.  J.  Fox  and  R.  H.  Home  in  the  latter 
days  of  'The  Monthly  Bepository,'  and  with 
their  aid,  after  an  unsuccessful  experiment 
in  *  The  Illustrated  Family  Journal,  he  suc- 
ceeded (1846)  Doufflos  Jerrold  as  editor  of 
'  The  Uluminated  Magazine,*  where  he  pub- 
lished many  interesting  contributions  nom 
writers  of  more  ment  than  popularity. 
Among  these  were  'A  R<nral  nogress,'  a 
poem  of  considerable  length  by  Sarah  Flower 
Adams  [q.  v.],  not  hitherto  printed  else- 
where, and  specimens  of  the  'Stories  after 
Nature '  of  (diaries  Jeremiah  Wells  f^.  t.1, 
almost  the  only  known  oopy  of  which  Idnt(m 
himself  had  picked  off  a  Dookstall.  Their 
publicalioa  eudted  a  new  story  ftom  Well^ 
which  Linton  subsequanlAy  dramatised 
under  its  own  title  of '  ClaribeL' 

As  a  politician  Linton  was  at  this  time 
chieflv  interested  in  the  patriotic  designs 
of  Manini,  with  whom  he  formed  an  in- 
timate friendship,  and  the  violation  of  whose 
correspondence  at  the  post  office  in  1844  he 
was  instramental  in  exposing.  The  chartist 
movement  had  passed  under  the  direction 
of  Feargus  O'Connor  [q.  v.],  whom  Linton 
distrusted  and  despised,  and  he  had  little 
connection  with  it ;  of  the  &ee-trade  leaders, 
W.  J.  Fox  excepted,  he  had  a  still  worse 
Qianionf  and  oontinued  to  denounce  them 
with  Tirulenoe  throughout  his  life.  An 
acquuntance  with  Charles  (now  Sir  Oharles) 
Ghivan  Du%  led  him  to  contribute  political 
verse  to  the  Dublin  'Nation'  under  the 
ugnatore  of '  Spartacus.'  In  1847  he  took  a 
prominent  part  m  foundingthe  *  Ibtemational 
League '  of  patriots  of  all  nadons,  for  «4ileb 
the  events  of  the  following  year  seemed  to 
provide  Ample  scope,  but  which  came  to 
nothing.  The  more  limited  and  practical 
movement  of  '  The  Friends  of  Italy  '  was 
supported  by  him.  In  1860  he  was  con- 
cerned with  Thornton  Hunt  and  G-.  H. 
Lewes  in  the  establishment  of  'The 
Leader,'  which  he  expected  to  make  the 
organ  of  republicanism,  but  he  soon  dis- 
covered his  associates'  lukewannness  in 
political  matters,  and  quitted  'The  Leader' 
to  found  '  The  English  Republic,*  a  monthly 
journal  publidiea  uid  originally  printed 
at  Leeds.  After  a  while  Linton  carried 
on  the  printing  under  his  own  superinten- 
deiuse  at  Brentwood,  a  house  whicb  he  had 
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Mtqnind  in  the  Lftka  oountty,  liace  cele- 
fai^ed  as  the  raudeaoe  of  Rnildii.  He  had 
prenously  lived  at  Miteude  inNorthnmber- 
und,  which,  as  well  as  his  Intimate  friendship 
with  William  B«ll  Scott  [q.  t.],  had  made 
him  a(»[uatnted  with  a  circle  of  lealous 
political  Tefonners  at  Newcastle;  there 
he  published  aaonymousl^  in  1852  'The 
Plaint  of  Freedom/  a  aeries  of  poems  in 
the  metre  of  'InMemoriam,'  which  gained 
him  the  friendship  and  the  encomiums,  for 
once  not  undeserved,  of  Walter  Savage 
Landor.   In  1866  *  The  English  Bepublio ' 
was  discontinued,  and  Linton  commenced  an 
artistic  periodical, '  Pen  and  Pencil/  which 
did  not  eigoy  a  long  existence.  In  this  year 
he  lost  his  wife  and  returned  to  Lomlon, 
where,  devoting  himself  anew  to  his  proSa^ 
sioiL  he  firmlT  eatablished  his  r^tatton  u 
the  Iwat  wood-engxaTer  of  his  day,  and  was 
in  special  request  for  book  illostntum.  His 
engravings  of  the  pre-Raphaelite  artist^  de- 
signs for  Moxon's  illustrated  Tennyson  were 
among  his  most  suoeessAil  productions;  if 
justice  was  not  always  done  to  the  original 
drawing,  the  fault  was  not  in  the  engraver, 
but  in  the  imperfections  of  engraving  pro- 
cesses upon  wood  before  the  introduction  of 
t^otography.   In  1868  Linton  married  Miss 
Elisa  Lynn,  the  caLehrated  novelist,  best 
known  under  her  married  name  of  Linton 
[q.  T.  SuppL]   The  union  did  not  prove  for- 
tunate ;  the  causes  are  probably  not  unfeurly 
intimated  in  Sirs.  I^ton'a  autobiographical 
novel  of '  Ohriatopher  Kirkluid '  (18S6).  It 
terminated  in  an  amicable  aepuationf  inr 
TObring  the  disposal  of  the  house  at  Bian^ 
wood  to  Ruakin,  'pleasantiv  airanged,'  says 
Linton,  'in  a  couple  of  Lattexa.'   He  re- 
mained for  some  time  in  Lmdon,  following 
his  profession.   The  oovan  oi  the '  Coznhilr 
and  '  Macmillan's  *  magazines  were  engraved 
by  him:  he  brought  out '  The  Works  of  De- 
ceased British  .^urUsts/  and  illustrated  his 
wife's  work  on  the  Lake  country.   In  1866 
he  published  his  drama  of  '  Cluibel,'  with 
other  poems,  including  two  early  ones  of  re- 
markable merit,  a  powerful  narrative  in 
blank  verae  of  Qrenville'sseap-fight  celebrated 
in  Tennyson's  '  Keveoge,'  and  an  impressive 
meditation  symbtdisinff  lus  own  poUtieaL 
aspirations,  put  into  we  mouth  of  Henry 
MartepTq.T.Jimprisonad  in  Chepstow  Castle. 

In  IToTember  1866  Linton  went  to  the 
United  States.  He  had  intended  only  a 
abort  visit  in  ocmnection  with  a  praiect  for 
aiding  democracv  in  Italy,  but  he  found  a 
wider  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  art  opened 
to  him  than  at  home,  and  he  mainly  devoted 
the  rest  of  his  life  to  the  i^eneration  of 
American  wood-engiaving.  He  established 


himBelf  at  Appledore,  a  farmhouse  neai 
New  Haven  in  Connecticut,  gathered  di^ 
oiples  around  him,  and  by  precept  and 
example  was  accomplishing  great  things, 
when  his  career  was  checked  by  the  intro- 
duction of  cheap  'process'  methods,  inevi- 
table when  the  art  has  become  so  largely 
popularised,  but  always  regarded  by  him 
with  the  Btiongeet  objection.  At  first 
he  sent  his  blooka  to  New  York,  but  ulti- 
mately bought  a  jffesB,  and  conducted  both 
mrinting  and  engraving  under  his  own  roof. 
For  the  literary  furtherance  of  his  views  on 
art  he  produced  'Practical  Hints  on  Wood 
Engraving/  1879;  'A  History  of  Wood  En- 
graving in  America,'  1882,  and  '  Wood  En- 
graving, a  Manual  of  Instmeticm,'  1884. 
Durioga  visit  to  England  in  1888 and  1684 
he  be^un  his  great  vortc  eaUed  'The  Maatm 
ofWoodEngravinff.'  This  book  was  baaed 
upon  two  hundred  photographs  from  the 
works  of  the  sreat  masters,  which  he  benn 
in  1884  in  the  print-room  of  the  Bribsh 
Museum.  Betuming  to  New  Haven  he 
wrote  his  book,  printed  it  in  three  eopiea 
and  mounted  the  photographs  himself,  and 
in  1887  returned  to  England,  bringii^  one 
of  the  co^es  to  be  rej^odoeed  under  his 
superintendence  in  London.  The  work  ap- 
peared in  folio  in  1890. 

Meanwhile  his  private  press  at  Appledore 
had  been  active  in  another  department,  pro- 
ducing charming^  littie  volumea  of  oru;uud 
verse,  much  pnied  by  ccdlectot^  soon  as 
'  Windfalls/  *  Lore  Lore/  and  *  The  OoldeB 
Annlee  of  He^erus,'  the  latter  an  an^ologj 
01  uttle-known  pieces,  partly  reprodnoed  u 
another  collection  edited  by  him,  'Bare 
Poems  of  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth 
Centuries '(New  Haven,  1882, 8vo).  In  1883 
he  published  an  extensive  anthology  of  Eng^ 
lish  poetry  in  ccmjuuction  with  B.  H.  Stodr- 
dardl  In  1879  he  wrote  the  lifa  of  his  old 
M«id,  James  Watson,  the  intrepid  pub- 
lisher, and  contributed  hia  recollections  to 
the  republished  poems  of  another  old  friend, 
Ebeneser  Jones  [q.v.]  In  1889  '  Love  Lore,' 
with  selections  from  'Glaribel'  and  other 
pieces,  was  published  in  Lond<»i  under  the 
title  <kF  *  Poems  and  Translations/  A  colleo- 
tion  of  pamphlets  and  ocmtributions  by 
himaalf  to  period^al  literatnre,  comprising 
twen^  vdamea  {18S6-86),  and  entitled 
'  Prose  uid  Verse/  is  in  the  British  Musenm 
Libra^  After  his  final  return  to  America 
in  18ni,  though  inwards  of  eighty,  he 
Tvoduced  a  life  of  whittier  in  the  *  Great 
WriteiB '  series  (189S),  and  his  own  <  Me- 
mories/ an  autobicgra^y  full  of  spirit  and 
buoyancy,  which  mi^ht  with  advantage 
have  been  more  full,  u  1696.  He  died  at 
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New  H&Ten,  Connecticut,  U.S.A.,  on  1  Jan. 
1896. 

linton'B  fame  m  an  engraver  u  widely 
spread,  but  he  has  neroF  zecaiTed  jostioe  as 
a  poet.  His  mon  ambitions  attempts, 
tiiongh  often  true  poetry,  are  of  less  account 
than  the  little  snatches  m  song  which  came 
to  him  in  his  later  years,  bewitohinf  in 
their  artless  grace,  and  perhaps  neara  tiian 
the  work  of  any  other  modem  poet  to  the 
words  written  for  music  in  the  days  of 
Elisabeth  and  James.  Produced  at  so 
late  a  period  of  life,  these  lyrics  evince 
an  indomitable  Titalit^.  Thev  were  dedi- 
cated to  a  coeval,  William  BeU  Scott  [q.v.], 
who  wrote : '  All  his  later  poems  are  on  love, 
8  fact  that  baffles  me  to  nnderstand.'  Hia 
translations  of  French  lyrics  are  masterly, 
and  his  antbolo^es  prove  his  acc[aaintaQce 
with  early  and  little-known  English  poetry. 
Ajb  a  man  he  was  amiaUe  and  helpml,  full 
of  fcbid  actions  and  generous  enthusiasms. 
His  indi^rence  to  oraer  and  impatience  of 
restrunt,  though  trying  to  those  most  nearly 
connected  with  him,  were  not  incompatible 
with  exemplary  indust^  in  nndertakings 
that  interested  nim.  His  most  serious  de- 
fect, the  'carelessness  of  ^uniary  obli^- 
tion,'  which  he  himself  imputes  to  Leigh 
Hant,  mainly  sprang  from  the  sanguine 
temperament  which  so  long  preserved  the 
freshness  of  the  author  and  Uie  vigour  of  the 
man. 

Photographic  portraits  of  Linton  at  ad- 
vanced periods  of  life  are  prefixed  to  his 
*  Poems  and  Translations '  (1889),  and  to  his 
'Memories,' 1896. 

[Linton'B  Memories,  1S96,-  G-,  8.  Layaid'e 
Li!k  of  Mrs.  Lymi  Linton,  1901 ;  Mr.  A.  H. 
Bullen  in  Miles'a  Poets  of  the  Century;  article 
on  W.  J.  Linton  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Kitto  in  English 
lUnBtrated  Mag»ne,  1891 ;  Times,  S  Jan. 
1 898 ;  Athenanm,  8  and  If  Jan.  1898 ;  personal 
knowledge.]  B.  Q. 

LLOYD,  "WILLIAM  WATKISS  (1818- 
189S),  classical  and  Shakespearean  scholar, 
the  sec(md  son  of  David  Lloyd  of  Newcastle- 
under-Lyme,  was  bom  at  Homerton,  Mid- 
dlesex, 11  March  1813.  He  was  educated 
at  the  grammar  school  of  Newcastle-under^ 
Lyme,  Staflbrdshire,  and  made  so  much 
progress  that  the  master,  the  Rev.  John  An- 
derton,  offered  to  contribute  towards  the 
fees  of  a  university  coarse.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen,  however,  he  was  placed  in  the 
oounting-house  of  his  cousins,  Messrs.  John 
and  FtMicia  Lloyd,  the  tobacco  manu&c- 
turers  of  77  Snow  Hill,  London,  of  which 
firm  he  afterwards  became  a  j^tner;  he 
retired  from  boaineta  in  1804.  roe  a  period 
of  thirty-flix  years  hu  days  were  devoted 


to  uncongenial  duties  and  his  nights  to 
books.  At  one  time  he  lived  at  Snow  Hill, 
and  for  many  years  never  left  London. 
With  an  inborn  love  for  learning  he  added 
to  a  solid  basis  of  Greek  and  Latin  a  wide 
knowledge  of  modem  languages  and  litera- 
tures, aa  well  as  of  ancient  art,  hietoir,  and 
ardueology.  To  these  pursuits  ever^  leisure 
hour,  even  to  the  close  of  bis  life,  vras 
applied.  The  firstfruit  of  his  studies  was 
an  historical  and  mythological  essay  on  the 
*  Xanthian  Marbles :  the  Nereid  Monument* 
(1845),  followed  by  other  contributions  on 
subjects  of  Oreek  antiquities,  some  printed 
in  the  '  Classical  Museum.'  In  1864  he  su^ 
plied  certain  '  Arguments  *  to  Owen  Jones  s 
'  Apology  for  the  Colouring  of  the  Greek 
Court  in  the  Crystal  Palace.'  In  the  same 
year  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  So(Uety 
of  Dilettanti,  chiefly  through  the  friendly 
offices  of  Mondkton  Milnes  (afterwards  Lend 
Houghton).  Until  his  d«iui  he  '  was  one  ct 
the  jprmdpal  guides  and  advisers  of  the  IHlet- 
tanti  in  their  archseological  undertakings,* 
and  acted  temporarily  as  secretary  and  trea- 
surer in  1888  and  1889  (Cubt,  History  of 
the  Soe.  qf  Dtlettantif  1898,  pp.  187,  S06). 

As  a  labour  of  love  he  supplied  essays  on 
the  life  and  plays  of  Shakespeare  to  S.  W. 
Sin^r's  edition  of  the  poet  published  in 
1866  (2nd  ed.  1876).  The  essays  show  acute 
criticism  and  thorough  knowledge  of  Eliza- 
bethan literature,  and  were  collated  by  tlie 
author  in  a  private  reprint  (1868,  and  Te~ 
issued  without  the  life  in  1876  and  1888). 
A  memoir  on  the  system  of  proportion  em- 
ployed in  the  design  of  ancient  Greek  temples 
was  added  by  hmt  to  0.  B.  GoekereU's 
'  Temples  of  Jupiter  Pauhellaiiiu  at  •'^^ff^ 
and  of  Apollo  Epicurin^'  puhUahed  in  1860. 
The  subject  vras  ahw  teeated  in  'AQenml 
Theory  of  Proportion  in  Architectural  De- 
sign and  its  Ezuni^fication  in  Detail  in  the 
Parthenon,  with  illustrative  engravings' 
(London,  1863,  4to ;  lecture  deliverod  before 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects, 
18  June  1869),  his  most  original  work,  of 
which  the  concluNons  have  smce  met  with 
wide  approval.  His  literary  interests  were 
now  turned  in  a  different  direction,  and  he 
published  '  The  Moses  of  Michael  Angelo :  a 
Study  of  Art,  History,  and  Legend  *^(186S, 
8vo),  followed  by  '  CHiriBtianity  in  the  Car- 
toons, referred  to  Artistic  Treatment  and 
Historic  Fact '  (1866, 8vo),  in  which  artistio 
critidsm  is  coupled  vrith  a  free  treatment  of 
religious  matters,  and  'PhilosophT|  Theo- 
logy, and  Poetry  in  the  Age  and  Art  of 
Rafibsl'  (1866,  Urge  8vo).  In  1868  he  mar- 
ried Ellen  Brooker,  second  daiufhter  of  Lionel 
John  Beale,  and  sister  c^Dr.  Lionel  8.  Beale. 
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Ancient  Greek  history  and  art  were  the  sub- 
jects of  lus  next  two  publications,  perhaps 
the  most  generally  interesting  of  his  writings : 
'  The  History  of  Sicily  to  the  Athenian  WaXf 
with  Elucidations  of  the  Sicilian  Odes  of 
Pindar'  (1872,  8to),  and  'The  Age  of  Peri- 
eles :  a  History  of  the  Politics  and  Arts  of 
Greece  from  the  Persian  to  the  Peloponne- 
sian  War*  (1876,  2  vols.  8vo),  the  last  a 
complete  conception  of  the  social  life  and 
■rt  of  Greece  at  its  highest  point.  In  1882 
he  delivered  four  lectures  on  the '  Iliad '  and 
'  Odyssey  *  at  the  Royal  Institution,  of  which 
body  he  acted  as  one  of  the  managers  from 
1879  to  1881 .  He  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Athennum  Club  in  1876,  and  for  many 
years  was  an  active  member  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  London  Library.  He  was  a 
correspondent  of  the  archaologioal  sodeties 
of  Rome  and  Palermo. 

Lloyd  died  at  43  Upper  Gloucester  Place, 
Regent's  Park,  on  22  Dec.  1893  in  his  eighty- 
first  year,  leaving  a  widow  (d,  1900),  a  son, 
and  a  daughter.  His  portrait  by  Miss  Bush 
was  bequeathed  to  the  Society  of  Dilettanti 
(CusT,  Migtory,  p.  236).  Another  portrait 
by  Sir  William  lUchinoiid,  RJl.,  ia  in  the 
possession  of  the  fionily. 

Watkiss  Llo^  was  a  nmarkaUe  instance 
of  a  lifelong  devotitm  to  learning,  stamped 
by  dianterested  self-deniaL  Without  a 
unireruty  training,  and  never  recognised 
by  any  academic  body,  be  had  the  strong 
qualities  and  some  of  the  weaknesses  of  the 
self-taught.  His  books  manifest  con- 
scientious industry,  originality,  and  sound 
scholarship;  but  while  his  judgment  was 
solid  and  bis  thought  clear,  he  was  not  en- 
dowed with  the  faculty  of  expressing  his 
ideas  in  attractive  literary  form.  Power  of 
condensation  and  artistic  arrangement  of 
materials  were  wanting.  One  hau  of  his  life 
was  passed  in  solitude,  but  during  the  last 
half  he  mixed  in  the  world,  and  the  angu- 
laritiee  of  the  mident  became  softened. 
He  was  a  charming  talker,  modest,  unpe- 
duitic,  and  a  stanxich  friend.  In  personal 
appearance  he  was  tall  and  impressive ;  even 
to  tiw  end  he  was  strikingly  upright  in  car- 
riage, and  showed  few  outward  signs  of  bis 
advanced  age. 

Besides  the  books  above  mentioned,  he 
published:  1.  'Explanation  of  the  Groups 
in  the  Western  Pediment  of  the  Parthenon,' 
London,  1847,  8vo  (from  'Classical  Mu- 
seum,' pt.  18)  ;  '  The  Central  Group  of  the 
Panathenaic  Frieze '  (from  '  Trans.  Roy. 
Soc.  Lit.' n.8.  vol.  v.  1854);  'The  Eastern 
Pediment  of  the  Parthenon '  (frx)m  ib.  n.9. 
vol.  vii.  1862).  2.  'Artemis  Elaphebolos: 
an  ArduDoh)gical  Essay,'  Ijondon,  1647,  6to 


(privately  printed).  8. '  llie  Portland  Vase,' 
London,  1848,  8vo.  4.  '  Homen  his  Art 
and  Age,'  London,  1848,  8vo  (Nob.  S  and 
4  reprinted  from  the  '  Classical  Museum '). 
6.  '  The  Eleventh  of  Pindar's  Pythian  Odes,' 
London,  1849,  8vo.  6.  '  On  the  Homeric 
Design  of  the  Shield  of  Achilles,'  London, 
1854,  large  8vo.  7.  '  Pindar  and  Themisto- 
des,'  London,  1862,  6vo  (a  prose  translation 
of  Pindar's  dgfath  Nemean  ode).  8. '  Panics 
and  their  I^aeeaa :  the  Theray  of  Money, 
Metallic  or  Psper,  in  relation  to  Healthy 
or  IHsturbed  Intoehonge,'  London,  1869, 
8vo.  9.  '  Shakespeare's  ''  Much  Ado  about 
Nothing,"  now  first  published  in  fully  r^ 
covered  Metrical  Form  with  a  Fr^tory 
Essay,'  London,  18B4,  8vo  (he  contended 
that  all  the  plays  were  written  in  blank 
veise).  10.  'Elijah  Fenton:  his  Poetry  and 
Friends,'  Lond.  1894,  sm.  8vo  (posthumous). 

Lloyd  contributed  many  articles  to  the 
'  Classical  Museum,'  the  '  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Literature,' the  'Architect,' 
the  '  Athenaeum,*  and  the  '  Journal  of  Hel- 
lenic Studies,'  and,  although  he  published 
much,  left  b^iind  a  great  quantity  of  un- 
printed  manuscripts,  among  them  \mng 
*The  Battles  of  the  Ancients'— military 
histo^  always  attracted  hun — otiiars,  hi- 
queathed  to  the  British  Museum,  inclade  'A 
Further  History  of  (Sreece,'  treating  of  the 
later  Athenian  wars ;  'The  Century  of  Mi- 
chael Angelo,'  a  treatise  on  '  The  Nature  of 
Man,'  'Shakespeare's  Plays  metrically  ar* 
ranged,'  'Essays  on  the  Plays  of  ./Escaylus 
and  Sophocles,'  and  upon  the  Neopla- 
tonists,  a  translation  of  the  Homeric  poems 
in  free  hexameters,  translations  of  Theo- 
critus, Bion,  and  the  odes  of  Pindar^  besides 
materials  for  the  history  of  architecture, 
punting,  and  sculpture. 

[Information  from  CoL  E.  M.  Lloyd;  see 
also  Memoir  by  SopUa  Beale^  with  list  ot  works 
aiid  photognmie  portrait  inoloded  in  Uoyd's 
Eliiah  Fsnton,  1894;  ^mes,  27  Dee,  1898  and 
17  Jon.  1894;  Athenaeum,  80  Dec.  1693.  ti.9I6; 
Architect,  23  Dee.  1S98.  p.  S99;  Publishers' 
Circular,  30  Deo.,  p.  762 ;  AUibone'a  Diet,  of 
English  Literature,  1870,  ii.  1111;  Kirk's 
Snppl.  to  Allibone,  1891,  ii.  1010.]  H.  B.  T. 

LOOH,  HENRY  BROUGHAM,  first 
Bakok  Loch  of  Dbtlaw  f 1827-1900),  bom 
on  23  May  1827,  was  uie  son  of  James 
Loch,  M.P.,  of  Drylaw  in  the  county  of 
Midlothian,  by  his  wife  Ann,  the  daughter 
of  Patrick  Orr.  He  entered  the  royal  navy 
in  1840,  but  left  it  as  a  midshipman  in  1842 
and  was  gazetted  to  the  Srd  Bengal  cavalry 
in  1844.  Thouj^  only  seventeen  years  of 
age,  he  was  chosen  by  Lord  Gou^  as  his 
aide-de-camp,  and  in  that  capacity  served 
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throoffh  the  Sutlq  campaign  of  1846.  In 
1860  lie  wu  apptHnted  adjutant  d  the 
famoos  inenlar  oofpe,  Skmner'a  HoZ8b._  On 
the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  war  his  nib  ol 
nanaginj;  Asiatic  soldiery  led  to  his  oeuiff 
■elected  in  1864  to  proceed  to  Bulgaria  ana 
assist  in  o:^anisiog  the  Turkish  horse.  He 
•erred  throughout  the  war,  and  at  its  close  he 
was  fflgnsll^  out  for  the  emplc^nent  which 
was  destined  to  close  his  mihtarj  career.  In 

1867  James  Bruce,  eighth  earl  of  Elginfq.v.] 
was  despatched  on  a  special  emhassr  to  China 
to  arrange,  as  was  supposed,  the  &ial  terms 
of  settlement  of  the  warthatwasthenraging, 
and  Captain  Loch  was  attached  to  his  staff. 
He  was  present  at  the  taking  of  Canton  on 
38  Dec.  and  the  suaurs  of  Commissioner 
Yeh,  and  he  subsequently  proceeded  with 
Xxird  Elgin  on  his  mission  to  Japan,  and  in 

1868  he  was  sent  back  to  England  with  the 
treaty  oi  Y&Mo,  ooneladad  hj  Great  Britain 
with  that  country.  In  1800  the  fiuluie  to 
obtain  the  ratifiiAtitai  of  the  treaty  of  Tien- 
tsin and  the  repulse  of  the  English  gunboats 
before  the  Taku  forts  had  involTed  the  Anglo- 
fVench  expedition  under  Sir  James  wipe 
Qrant  [q.  v.}  and  General  Hontanban,  aft«y 
warda  Count  Palikao.  Lord  ma 
again  sent  out  as  minister  plenipotentiary, 
and  mindful  of  Captain  Loch's  services  he 
took  him  with  him  as  private  secretaiy.  In 
conjunction  with  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  oarry 
Smith  Parkee  fi).  v.].  Loch  conducted  the 
negotiations  which  led  to  the  surrender  of 
the  Taku  forte,  and  he  shared  in  the  advance 
on  Pekin. 

On  18  Sept.  he  f<»rmed  one  of  the  small 
parl7  which  was  traaoherously  sused  by  the 
Chinese  offidaU  on  xetuniing  from  Tang- 
chau,  whither  they  had  been  to  arrange  the 
preliminaries  of  peace.  Loch  had  actually 
made  his  way  through  the  enemy's  lines  to 
the  English  camp  and  had  given  warning  of 
the  intended  treachery,  but  he  chivalrously 
returned  in  order  to  try  and  save  his  com- 
rades. For  three  weeks  he  endured  the 
most  terrible  imprisonment,  loaded  with 
chains,  tortured  by  the  gaolers,  and  herded 
with  the  worst  felons  in  the  common  prison. 
So  frigbtfiil  was  the  state  of  his  surround- 
ings that  a  single  abrasion  of  the  skin  must 
have  led  to  a  terribledeath  from  the  poisonous 
insects  that  swarmed  in  his  cell.  His  situa- 
tion was  rendered  more  deplorable  by  his 
inability  to  speak  the  Chinese  language  with 
any  fivensf.  Fortanately  the  loya^  and 
detennination  (rf  hia  fellow-prisoner,  nikea, 
led  flrat  to  the  amelioration  of  hia  condition, 
Uid  eventually  to  their  joint  release.  They 
anticipated  by  only  ten  minutes  the  arrivid 
of  an  order  from  the  emperor  in^aratively 


eommasding  their  execution.  On  8  Oct^ 
they  n^oiaad  the  British  oaap,  but,  with 
the  exertion  of  a  few  Indkn  troopora,  the 
rest  of  the  party — French,  English,  and 
native — died  in  prison  from  honible  mal* 
treatment,  and  Ijoch.  himaelf  never  faUy 
recovered  hia  health. 

In  1660  he  was  sent  home  in  charge  of 
the  treaty  of  Tientsin,  and  in  the  foUowiag 
year  he  finally  quitted  the  army,  and  was 
impointed  private  secretary  to  Sir  George 
Grey  [q.  v.  J,  who  was  then  secretary  of  state 
at  the  home  office.  In  I86S  he  was  made 
governor  of  the  Isle  of  Maa,a  post  whidi  ha 
occupied  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the 
islanders  until  1882.  In 1880 he  had  received 
tiie  distinction  of  a  KC.B.  In  1882  he  was 
transferred  to  a  commissionership  of  woods 
and  foreeta  and  land  revenue,  and  his  career 
outside  the  somewhat  narrow  bonnds  of  the 
EogUsh  civil  servioB  seamed  at  aa  end.  In 
1884,  however,  he  waa  aent  to  Australia  by 
GladaUme  as  govemor  of  Victoria.  He  waa 
made  a  G.O.M.G.  on  34  Hay  1887.  Dvauug 
his  five  veers'  tenure  of  that  office  his  IdncU 
nees  and  tact  endeared  him  to  all  classes  of 
the  population,  and  he  left  alfectioaate 
membrances  behind  him  when  in  1888  the 
Marquis  of  Salisbury,  the  conservative  prime 
minister,  chose  him  to  succeed  Sir  Herculea 
Robinson  (afterwards  Lord  Bosmead)  [q.  t. 
Bui^l.1  who  had  just  completed  his  nrat 
team  of  office  as  governor  of  the  Cape  and 
high  coounisuoner  in  South  Africa. 

It  was  during  Loch's  residence  at  the 
Cape  that  the  South  African  questicm  first 
b^an  to  tssume  the  threateningproportiona 
which  led  to  the  war  of  1889.  £1  the  Cape 
Colony  itself  mattoa  were  peaoeftil  atoiuni, 
owing  to  the  tempozaiy  cQmbination  of  Mr. 
Cecil  Bfaodea  vrith  the  Afrikandw  partj. 
There  were  few  constitutional  difficaltiM, 
and  Sir  Henry  found  himself  generally  in 
accord  with  his  constitutional  advisers,  and 
able  to  work  with  than  with  but  litUe  fric- 
tion. Outside  the  borders,  however,  the 
elements  of  unrest  were  beginning  to  fer- 
ment, and  Loch  had  scarcely  the  requisita 
knowledge  of  South  African  problems  to 
enable  him  to  adequately  master  the  situa- 
tion. He  was  alive,  however,  to  the  great- 
ness of  Mr.  Rhodes's  conceptions,  and  to  the 
danger  that  would  inevitably  attend  any 
expansion  of  the  Transvaal  R^Uio.  Ha 
assisted  the  expeditions  which  led  to  the 
annexation  of  Maahonaland  and  Hatabdfr- 
land,  and  he  allowed  the  Bechoanaland 

Glice  fme  to  be  aent  up  to  threaten  the 
atabele  from  the  west  on  the  outbreak  of 
the  vrar  of  1898. 
The  moat  aferiking  epiaode  in  hia  South 
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African  career  was  his  mission  to  Pretoria, 
in  1894,  to  interfere  on  behalf  of  the  British 
subjects  who  had  been  commandeered  by 
the  Boers  in  their  operations  agiiinst  Mala^ 
boch,  the  Matabele  chieftain.  He  was  suo- 
cessfal  in  obtaining  the  abandonment  of  the 
claim  of  Uie  Boer  g^Temment ;  but  it  was 
thought  he  had  hardl;^  pressed  the  English 
case  with  sufficient  Tigour.  It  was  from 
the  rough  treatment  accorded  to  Frraident 
Kniger  at  Johannesburg  on  this  oecauon,  in 
contrast  with  the  enthusiastic  reception  ac- 
corded to  the  high  commissioner,  tlut  much 
of  the  former's  hostility  to  Great  Britun 
and  to  the  JohannesburgerH  is  sud  to  hum 
arisen. 

Earlier  in  his  term  of  ofSce  Sir  Henry  had 
succeeded  in  putting  strong  pressure  on 
President  Kruger  to  prevent  the  incursions 
to  the  north  and  west  of  roving  Boer  fili- 
busters. He  had,  however,  made  to  the 
Transvaal  eovernment  an  oner  of  a  way  of 
access  to  the  sea-coast  on  condition  that  the 
president  should  moderate  his  attitude  of 
nostili^  and  join  the  Oape  customs  union, 
which  it  was  fortunate  for  the  empire  that 
Kntger  zeAised. 

Loch's  Transvaal  policy  failed  locally  to 
create  the  impresuon  of  any  great  strength 
or  decision.  Fortunately  for  his  peace  of 
mind  his  term  of  office  expired  at  the  be- 
{pining  of  1895,  and  he  left  Africa  before 
the  disasters  of  the  Juneson  raid. 

On  his  return  to  England  he  was  raised  to 
the  peerage,  but  he  took  small  part  in 
politics,  voting  with  the  liberal  unionists. 
When,  in  December  1899,  tbe  reverses  to 
the  British  arms  in  Natal  and  Cape  Colony 
at  the  hands  of  tbe  Boers  gave  rise  to  the 
call  for  volunteers  from  England,  lioch  threw 
himself  heartily  into  the  movement^  and  took 
aleading  share  inraisingandequippingftbodj 
of  mounted  men  who  were  callea,  after  him, 
'  Loch's  Horse.'  He  lived  to  see  the  deouve 
vindication  of  British  supremacy  by  the  oo- 
enpation  cuf  Pretoria,  but  his  heuth  had  been 
failing,  and  he  died  after  a  short  illness  in 
London,  of  heart  disease,  on  20  June  1900. 

Loch  married,  in  1862,  Elizabeth  Yilliers, 
niece  of  the  fourth  earl  of  Clarendon,  and 
had  by  her  two  daughters  and  a  son.  The 
latter,  Edward  Douglas,  second  baron,  en- 
tered the  grenadier  guards  and  served  with 
distinction  in  the  Nile  expedition  of  1898 
and  in  tbe  Boer  war  of  1899-1900,  receiving 
a  severe  wound  in  the  latter  campaign. 

There  is  a  painting  of  Loch  by  Henry 
W.  Phillips,  an  engraving  of  which  is  ap- 
pended to  the  third  edition  of  his '  Personal 
Narrative  of  Occurrences  during  Lord  EHgin's 
Second  Embassy  to  China.*  Originallj  pnb- 
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lished  in  1869,  this  little  book  is  a  most  ad* 
mirable  account  of  the  expedition,  and, 
written  in  a  simple  and  unaffected  style, 
gives  a  highly  pleasing  impression  of  the 
courage,  loyalty,  and  ability  of  the  writer 
under  ciicnmBtances  of  raeat  danger  and 
hardship.  It  is  much  to  oe  regretted  that 
by  Lord  Elgin's  desire  Loch  aundoned  his 
intention  ofpubliehing  a  detailed  account  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  embasi^  of  16O0. 

[ThereiBnomemoiryetpnblishedofLoeh.  See 
tbe  Fersonal  Ksrrative  above  referred  to  ;  Times, 
21  June  1900;  Froade's  Oceana ;  PitzpatricVs 
Transvaal  from  Within;  8peechM  of  Ceril  3. 
Bhodw,  ed.  Vindex]  J.  B.  A. 

LO0K£B,  ABTHUB  (1828-189S). 
novelist  and  jotmnalist,  second  son  of 
Edward  Hawke  Locker  [q.  v.],  and  brother 
of  Frederick  Looker-Lampson  fq.  v.  SuppLl 
was  bom  at  Greenwich  on  3  July  1828. 
He  was  educated  at  Charterhouse  School 
and  Pembroke  Collura,  Oxford,  where  he 
matriculated  on  6  May  1847,  but,  after 
graduating  B.A.  in  1851,  he  entered  upon  a 
mercantile  life  in  an  office  at  Liverpool.  The 
next  year,  however,  smitten  by  the  preva^ 
lent  gold  fever,  he  emigrated  to  Victoria. 
Not  succeeding  at  the  gold-fields,  he  took  to 
journalism,  and  also  produced  some  tales 
and  plays  which  have  not  been  reprinted  in 
Englana.  He  retomed  in  1861,  with  the 
detacnunatioa  of  devoting  himself  to  literal 
ture.  He  wrote  extansiveW  for  newspapen 
and  magazines,  and  m  1603  obtuned  a  C(Hh 
nection  with  the  'l^mes,'  which  he  keipt 
until  1870,  when  he  was  appmnted  editor  of 
the  '  Graphic  '  illustrated  newspaper,  which 
had  been  established  about  six  months 
previously  [see  Thomas,  Wiluau  Lvsoh, 
Buppl.]  He  proved  a  most  efficient  editor, 
and  was  greatly  beloved  for  his  general 
urbanity,  and  his  disposition  to  encourage 
young  writers  of  promise.  In  December 
1891  the  state  of  bis  health  compiled  him 
to  retire,  and  after  visiting  Madeira  and  the 
Isle  of  Wight  in  the  vain  hope  of  recovery,  he 
died  at  79  West  Hill,  Higbgate,  on  23  June 
189S.  He  was  twice  married.  After  his 
return  to  England  he  published  some  works 
of  fiction,  chiefly  based  on  his  Australian  ex- 
periences; 'Sweet  Seventeen,' 1666 1  'On 
a  Coral  Reef,'  a  tale  for  bovs,  1869 ; '  Stephen 
Scudamore  the  Younger/  1871,  and  ^The 
Tillage  Surgeon,'  1674. 

[Feetei'B  Alumni  Oxon.  1710-1888;  Brit. 
Has.  Oat ;  Times,  28  lone  1898 ;  Giapbio,  1  July 
1898.]  -  B.  O. 

LOOKEBrLAMPSCm,  FREDERICK 
(1821-1896),  poet,  more  commonly  known 
u  Fbbdbxiox  TiOOEBB,  wu  bom  on  29  Bfay 
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1621  at  Greenwich  Hoepital,  where  hie  father, 
Edward  Hawke  Locker  [q.  v.],  held  the  oiBce 
of  citU  commiBSLoner,  His  mother,  Eleanor 
MaiT  Elizabeth  Boucher,  was  the  daughter 
of  the  BeT.  Jonathan  Boucher  £<!•▼•])  ^'cai^ 
of  Epsom,  a  book  collector  and  a  lormer  friend 
of  George  Washington.  Frederick  Locker 
was  the  second  son  of  his  parents,  a  younger 
brother  being  Arthur  Locker  [q.  t.  Suppl.] 
After  an  education  at  Tarious  schools — at 
Clapbamj  at  Yateleyin  Hampshire,  at  Cla}>- 
bam  annDi  and  elsewhere—he  hecame,  m 
September  1837,  a  junior  deric  in  a  colonial 
broker's  office  in  Minons  Lane.  This  uncon- 
genial calling  he  followM  for  little  more  than 
a  year.  Then,  in  March  1841,  heobtuned  from 
liord  Minto,  fintlordof  theadmiialtyand  son 
of  the  goTemor^eneral  of  India,  a  temporary 
clerkBhip  in  Somerset  House,  and  in  Kovem- 
ber  1642  he  was  transferred  to  the  admiralty, 
where  he  ms  placed  as  a  junior  in  Lord 
Haddington's  pnvate  office,  and  snbseqnently 
became  deputy  reader  and  j)rA»£s  writer.  In 
his  posthumous  recollections  ('My  Confi- 
dences,' 1896,  pp.  135-fiO)  he  gives  an  account 
of  his  official  life,  the  tedium  of  which  he 
had  already  began  to  enliven,  apparently 
with  the  approval  of  his  chief,  by  the  practice 
of  poetry.  A  ihyming  veruon  of  a  petition 
from  an  importunate  lieatenant  seema  to 
have  eent  Lord  Haddington  into  ecatanea 
(tb.  p.  136).  Lockei'a  e^eriences  as  an  ad- 
minJty  clerk  were  prolonged  under  Sir  James 
Graham  and  Sir  Charles  Wood.  In  184S 
his  health,  never  good,  broke  down,  and  he 
obtained  a  long  leave  of  absence.  In  July 
1860  he  married  Lady  Charlotte  Bruce,  a 
daughter  of  Thomas  Bruce,  seventh  earl  of 
Elgin  [q.v.l  who  brought  the  famous  Elgin 
marbles  to  England.  Not  long  afterwards  he 
quitted  the  government  service.  In  1667  he 
published,  with  Chapman  ft  Hall,  his  first 
collection  of  veree,  *  London  lyrics,'  a  small 
volume  of  ninety  pages,  vai  the  germ  of  all 
bissubsequentwork.  Extended  or  rearranged 
in  successive  editions,  the  last  of  whicn  id 
dated  189S,  this  constitutes  his  poetical 
legacy.  Inl667hepubli8hedthewell-known 
andiology  entitled  'I^jrra  Elegantianun,' 
being 'some  of  the  beat  sjieeimens  of  vert  de 
toeUtf  and  vert  d'oaxuion  in  the  English 
language,' and  in  1879 'Patchwork,'  justly 
descrilwd  by  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell  as  'a 
Uttle  book  of  extracts  of  unrivalled  merit.' 
During  all  this  time  he  was  aasiduously 
cultivating  his  tastes  as  a  virtuoso  and  book 
lover,  of  which  latter  pursuit  the  '  Rowfant  | 
Library,'  1680,  ia  the  record.  Chronic  ill- 
health  and  dyspepsia  made  it  imposfiible  for 
him  to  follow  any  active  calling.  But  he 
went  mush  into  society,  waa  a  member  of 


several  clubs,  and  enjoyed  the  friendship  of 
many  distinguished  persons  of  all  classes. 
He  knew  Lord  Tennyson,  Thackeray,  Lord 
Houghton,  Lord  Lytton,  Geoi|;e  Eliot, 
Dickens,  Trollope,  Dean  Stanley  (his  brother- 
in-law),  Hayward,  Kinglake,  Cruikahank, 
du  Maurier,  and  others,  and  he  had  seen  or 
spoken  to  almost  every  contemporaiy  of  any 
note  in  his  own  day.  In  April  1 872  Lady 
Charlotte  Locker  died,  and  was  buried  at 
Kensal  Green.  Two  years  later  (0  July 
1674)  he  married  Hannah  Jane  Lampson, 
onlydaughter  of  Sir  Curtis  Miranda  Lampson, 
hart,  [q.v.],  of  Row&nt,  Sussex,  and  in  1885 
took  the  name  of  Lampson.  At  Bowbnt, 
subsequent  to  his  socona  marriage,  he  mainly 
resided,  and  he  died  there  on  30  May  189<'i. 

Locker's  general  characteristics  are  well 
summed  up  by  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Augustine 
BirreU,  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Rowfant 
Library,  1900.  He  was  '  essentially  a  man 
of  the  world ;  he  devoted  his  leisure  hours 
to  studying  the  various  sides  of  human 
nature,  and  drawing  the  good  that  he  could 
out  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  His 
delicate  health  prevented  him  from  taking 
any  very  active  wiore  in  stirring  events ;  but 
he  was  content,  unembittcreo,  to  look  on, 
and  his  energies  were  continually  directed 
towa:^  gathering  about  him  thow  friends 
and  aequfuntanees  who,  with  their  intel- 
lectual acquirements,  combined  the  charms 
of  good  manners,  culture,  and  refinement.' 
As  a  poet  be  belonged  to  the  school  of 
Prior,  Praed,  and  Hood,  and  he  greatly  ad- 
mired the  metrical  dexterity  of  Barham. 
His  chief  endeavour,  he  said,  was  to  avoid 
flatness  and  tedium,  to  cultivate  directness 
and  umplicity  both  in  language  and  idea, 
and  to  preserve  individuality  without  oddity 
or  affectation.  In  this  he  achieved  success. 
His  work  is  always  neat  and  clear;  re- 
struned  in  its  art,  and  refined  in  its  tone ; 
while  to  a  wit  which  rivals  Praed's,  and  a 
lightness  worthy  of  Prior,  he  not  unfre- 
Quentl;^  joins  a  touch  of  pathos  which  recalls 
tne  voice  of  Hood.  His  work  mellowed 
as  ha  grew  older,  and  departed  further  from 
his  first  models — those  rhymes  ffalamment 
compotie$  which  had  been  his  youthful  am- 
bition ;  but  the  majority  of  his  pieces,  at  all 
times,  by  their  distinctive  character  and  per- 
sonal note,  rise  far  above  the  level  of  the 
mere  vera  ^occasion  or  vera  de  aod(t4  with 
which  it  was  once  the  practice  to  class  them. 

Locker  l^h  children  by  both  his  wives. 
I  Eleanor,  his  daughter  by  Lady  Charlotte, 
married,  first,  in  1878,  Lord  Tennyson's 
younger  son,  Lionel,  and  !>econdly,  in  1888, 
Mr,  Augustine  Birrell,  K.C.  By  his  second 
wife  Locker  hod  fonr  children,  tne  eldest  of 
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irhmn,  Ifr.  Godfrey  Loolnr-Luiipeon,  ie  an 
Rttaohfi  in  Uie  foreini  office, 

'London  LyrioB,' Lot^ar'B  soUtwy  Tolome 
of  ori^nal  verse,  dm  appeared  in  many  forms 
unca  its  first  issue  in  1867.  A  second  edi- 
tion followed  in  1863,  and  in  186fi  Mesazs. 
Mozon  included  a  selection  from  its  pages 
in  their  '  Miniature  Poets.'  This  was  lUue- 
trated  by  Kchard  Doyle  fq.  t.]  A  secoiul 
impression  followed  in  1868,  and  the  Doyle 
illustrations  were  subsequently  employed  in 
an  issue  of  1874  prapored  for  presentation  to 
the  members  of  the  Connopohtan  Cluh.  In 
1868  an  edition  of  *  London  Lyncs '  was  pri- 
Tately  printed  for  John  Wilson  of  Gmat 
RtiseeU  Street,  with  a  frontispiece  by  George 
Cruikshank,  illustrating  the  poem  called 
'My  Mistress's  Boots.'  To  this  snoeeeded 
eOitioiu  in  1870.  1873,  1874,  1876,  1878, 
1886  ('Eiserir  Series'),  1891  and  189S. 
Berides  tiuie  Locker  prepared  a  privately 
printed  selection  in  1681,  entitled  '  London 
Lyrics,'  and  in  1862  a  supplemental  volume, 
auo  privatetr  printed,  entitled  '  London 
Bhjmes.'  Of  the  former  of  these  volumes 
a  lew  lai^paper  copies  were  struck  off, 
which  contained  a  frontispiece  ('Bramble- 
BiseO  by  Randolph  Caldecott  (sometimes 
found  in  two  'states'),  and  a  tail-piece 
Little  Dinky')  by  Kate  Qreenaway.  In 
merica  '  London  Lyrics'  was  printed  in 
1883  for  the  Book  Fellows*  Club  of  New 
York,  with  inter  aUa  some  fresh  illustrations 
Oaldacott  ,*  and  in  1896  the  Row&nt  Club 
Gtevelaad,  Ohio,  a  body  which  had  bw- 
nnred  its  name,  by  permission,  from  Mr. 
Loekez's  Sussex  home,  put  forth  a  rare  little 
volmne  of  his  vezse,  chosen  W  hhoadf  shortly 
before  lus  death,  and  entitled  'Rowfant 
Bhymes.'  It  ineli^ee  a  preface  by  the  pre- 
■snt  writer  tmd  a  poem  by  Robert  Louis  Ste- 
venson. Most  of  these  books  contain  the 
author's  portrait,  either  fbom  an  etching  by 
Sir  John  Millais,  which  first  saw  the  fight 
in  the  Moxon  selection  of  186C,  or  a  pen- 
and-ink  full-length  by  George  du  Manner. 
There  are  other  American  editions,  some  of 
which  are  pirated. 

'Lyra  Elwantiarum,'  as  above  stated,  ap* 
peared  in  1867.  The  first  issue  was  almost 
immediately  swpressed  because  it  included 
certain  poems  by  Landor  which  were  found 
to  be  comrright,  and  a  revised  impresnon, 
which  did  not  contain  these  pieces,  speedily 
took  its  place.  An  American  edition  fbl- 
lowed  in  1884,  and  In  1891  an  enlaimd 
edition  was  added  to  Ward,  Lock,  ft  Qo*% 
'  Minerva  Library.'  In  preparing  this  last, 
of  which  there  was  a  large^paper  issue. 
Locker  had  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Coulscm 
Kemahsn.  *  Patchwork'  was  first  printed 


privately  in  qnarto  for  the  Fhilobiblon  So- 
ciety, and  afterwards  published  in  octavo  in 
1879.  No  later  edition  has  been  published, 
hi  1886  Locker  compiled  the  catalt^e  of  his 
books  known  to  collectors  as  the  'RowAint 
Librarv.'  It  comprises,  besides  its  record  of 
rare  £lisabethan  and  other  volumes,  many 
interesting  memoranda,  personal  and  biblio- 
graphical. Since  Locker  s  death  an  appendix 
to  the  'Row&nt  Library'  baa  been  issued, 
under  the  title  of '  A  Catalogue  of  the  Printed 
Books  &o.  collected  since  the  printing  of  the 
first  Catalogue  in  1886  by  the  late  Frederick 
Locker-Lampson,'  1900.  It  is  inscribed  to 
the  members  of  the  Bowfant  Club,  has  a  pre- 
face by  Mr.  Birroll,  and  memorial  verses  by 
various  hands.  The  Row&nt  Libraty  was 
sold  to  an  Ammcan  bookseller  in  1906,  and 
was  dispersed.  Loclrar^s  autobi<^raphical 
reminiscences  were  pnbliAed  postnnmonsly 
in  1890  under  the  title  of  *  Mv  Oonfidences ;  * 
the  volume  was  edited  by  Mr.  Birrell. 

rCentury  Mag.  18S3  (by  Brand«T  Matthem); 
Miisfl's  Poets  and  Poetry  of  the  Ceatnxy ;  Slater's 
Early  EditioDB,  1894;  Rowfant  Rhymes,  1895; 
Nmeteenth  Contoiy,  Oct.  1896(byOoalsoitKer- 
nahan) ;  Scribaer's  Mag.  Jan.  1896  (by  Augsatiae 
Birrell);  MyConadencos,  1896.]  A.  D. 

LOOKHABT,  WILLIAM  EWART 
(1646-1900),  subject  and  portrait  painter, 
was  bom  on  18  Feb.  1846  at  Eglesfield, 
Annan,  Bumfrteeshire.  His  father,  a  small 
farmer,  managed  to  send  him,  at  the  age  of 
fifteen,  to  study  art  in  Edinburgh,  where  he 
worked  with  Mr,  J.  B.  Maodonald,  R.S.A.» 
and  for  a  short  time  in  the  life  school; 
but  in  1863  his  health  gave  way,  uid  he 
was  sent  to  Australia.  Betuming  greatly 
benefited  by  the  voyage,  he  settled  in 
Edinburgh,  and,  in  1867,  paid  the  first  of 
several  -visits  to  Spain,  where  he  found 
material  for  some  of  his  finest  works.  In 
1871  he  was  elected  an  associate  of  the 
Royal  Scottish  Academy,  and  in  1B78  be- 
came academician,  while  he  was  also  an 
associate  ^878)  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Painters  in  Water-colours,  and  for  some 
years  a  member  of  the  Royal  Scottish 
Water-colour  Society.  He  had  occupied  a 
prominent  position  as  a  painter  of  subject 
pictures  and  portraits  in  Scotland  for  many 
years;  hat  mien  in  1887  he  was  commis- 
sioned by  Queen  Victoria  to  paint  'The 
Jubilee  Celebration  in  Westminster '  he  want 
to  London,  where  he  afterwards  devoted 
Mmself  prindpally  to  portraiture. 

His  pictures  in  both  oil  and  wateiscolour 
are  marked  by  considerable  bravura  of  exe- 
cution and  much  brilliauce  of  colour,  hut 
are  rather  wanting  in  refinement  andsubtlety. 
Tliey  are  alw^i  effsctire  and  telling,  how- 
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ever,  and  tlia  'Jubilee'  picture,  to  wLich  be 
iflevoted  three  years,  is  one  of  the  ablest 
-worlts  of  ita  kind.  On  the  whole,  Spanish 
and  Majorca  pictures,  such  as  '  The  Cid  and 
the  Five  MooriBh  Kings,' '  A  Church  Lottery 
in  Spain,' '  The  Orange  Harvest,  Majorca,' 
and  '  The  Swine-herd'  are  hii  best  and  moat 
characteristic  works  j  of  his  portraits,  those 
of  Lord  Peel  (bronze  medal  at  the  Salon), 
Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour,  and  Ur.  John  Poison 
may  be  mentioned.  He  also  painted  laad- 
Bcape  in  wateiHMdonr  with  much  mccess. 
His  portrait  of  Mr.  Balfoor  is  in  tSwOlaagow 
Corporation  Gtalleriea ;  his  '  Swineherd  in 
the  Dundee  Gallen^ ;  and  his  diploma— a 
Btudy  for  *  The  Cid'— in  Edinburgh,  while 
the  French  government  bought  the  sketch 
for  *  The  Jubilee.'  The  Keppleitone  Collec- 
tion, Aberdeen  Art  Gallery,  inclndei  an 
autograph  portrut  of  Lockhart. 

He  married  Ma^  Will,  niece  of  his 
master,  Mr.  J.  B.  Haodonald,  on  7  Feb. 
1868,  and,  dying  in  London  on  9  Feb.  1900, 
after  several  years  of  rather  indifferent 
health,  was  survived  by  her  and  five  chil- 
dren— one  son  and  four  daughters. 

[Private  information  from  Mrs.  Lockhart  and 
Hr.  J.  B.  Macdonald,  'R.S.K. ;  The  Scotsman, 
12 Feb.  1900;  Athenseum,  17  Feb.  1600;  Scots 
Pictorial  (by  John  HaeWhirtar,  B.A),  March 
1900;  B.S.A  Beport,  1900;  oat^wus  of 
galleries  and  eihibiuona.]  J.  Ja  C, 

LOCKHART,  Sib  "VVHiLIAM  STE- 
PHEN ALEXANDER  (1841-1900), 
general,  commander-in-chief  in  India,  fourth 
son  of  the  Rev.  I^awrence  Lockhart  of 
"Wicket-shaw  and  Milton  Lockhart,  Lanark- 
shire, by  his  first  wife,  Louisa,  daughter  of 
David  Blair,  an  East  India  merchant,  and 
nephew  of  John  Gibson  Lockhart  [q.  v.], 
was  bom  on  2  Sept.  1841.  His  elder 
brothers  were  John  Somerville  Lockhart, 
Huor^eneral  David  Blur  Iiockhart  of 
Hilton  Lockhart,  and  Laurenoe  William 
Uazwell  Lockhart  [q.  v.],  the  novelist. 

Entering  the  Indian  army  as  an  ensign  on 
4  Oct  1^  he  joined  the  44th  Bengal 
native  in&ntry,  and  was  promoted  lieu- 
tenant on  19  June  1859.  His  further  com- 
missions were  dated :  captain  16  Dec  1868, 
muOT  9  June  1877,  lieutenant-colonel 
6  April  1879,  brevet  colonel  6  April  188S, 
major^eneral  1  Seat,  1691,  lientenant- 
generol  1  April  189^  and  general  9  Nov. 
1896. 

He  served  for  a  few  months  in  the  Indian 
mutiny  with  the  6th  fusiliers  in  Oude  in 
1858-9,  and  as  adjutant  of  the  14th  Bengal 
lancers  in  the  Bhutan  campaigns  from  1^4 
to  1866,  when  he  espedally  distingoiahed 


himself  iu  the  reconnaissance  to  Chirung. 
In  scouting  and  outpost  duty  he  was  very 
effituent,  and  had  a  kem  eye  for  ground  and 
was  particularly  useful  in  hill  wwrfare.  His 
services  were  acknowledged  by  the  govern- 
ment of  IndiS)  and  he  reoeiTed  the  medal 
and  clasp. 

In  the  Abyssinian  expedition  of  1667-8 
Lockhart  was  aide-de-camp  to  Brigadier- 
general  Merewether,  commanding  the  cavahry 
brigade,  wid  took  part  in  the  action  of 
Arogee  and  the  capture  of  Magdala.  He 
was  mentioned  in  despatches  (London 
Oazette,  80  June  1666)  and  reo^ved  the 
medal. 

On  his  return  to  India  he  was  appointed 
deputy-asustant  quartermastogeneral  with 
the  field  force,  under  Brigadiei^general 
([afterwards  Sir)  Alfred  Thomas  Wilde  |4  -  v-li 
in  the  expedition  to  the  Hazara  Blaclc 
Mountains  in  1868,  was  mentioned  in 
despatches  (^ib.  16  June  1869),  and  rec^ved 
a  cusp  to  his  frontier  medah 

He  received  the  bronze  medal  of  the 
Royal  Humane  Society  for  rescuiiig  two 
women  from  drowning  in  the  Morar  Lake, 
Gwalior,  on  36  Dec  1869. 

For  ten  yean,  from  October  1669,  Lock- 
hart held  the  aj^Kuntmatts  BnccessivBly  of 
deputy-asustant  and  asMstant  quartar- 
mastw^neral  in  Bengal,  but  was  twice 
away  in  Aehin  between  I87fi  and  1877,  the 
second  time  as  military  afctachd  to  the  Dutch 
army,  when  he  took  part  in  the  assault  and 
capture  of  Lambadde,  was  mentioned  in  dea- 
patchee,  offered  the  Netherlands  order  of 
William,  which  he  was  not  allowed  to  ac- 
cept, and  received  the  Dutch  war  medal  and 
clasp.  He  was,  however,  struck  down  with 
malarial  fever  aud  put  on  board  the  steamer 
for  Singapore  in  an  almost  moribund  con- 
dition. 

In  the  Afghan  campaigns  of  1878  to 
I860  Lockhart  was  first  appointed  road 
commandant  in  the  Khaibar  to  hold  the 
Afridi  tribes  in  check,  and,  in  Kovembar 
1879,  assistant  quartermastergenraal  at 
EabuL  He  was  present  at  the  aetiona  of 
Mir  Earei  and  Takht-i-Shah  and  other 
operations  under  Sx  Frederick  (now  EarL) 
Roberts  ronad  Kabul  in  December  1879, 
and  was  subsequentiy  deputy  adjutant  and 
quartermaster-general  to  Sir  Doiuld  Martin 
Stewart  [q.  v.  Suppl.],  commanding  in 
Northern  Afghanistan,  returning  with  him 
to  India  by  the  Khaibar  pass  inAugnst  1880. 
He  was  mentioned  in  despatches  (ib.  May 
1660),  rec^ved  the  medal  and  clasp,  and  was 
made  a  compajiion  of  the  order  of  tiie  Bath, 
military  division. 

On  lus  return  to  India  Lockhart  held  the 
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poet  of  deputy  quartennaater-general  in  tbe 
intelligence  branch  at  headquarten  from 
1880tol885.  In  1884  he  was  sent  to  Achin 
to  rescue  the  crew  of  the  lusero  firam  the 
Hftlftjs,  for  which  ha  reoriTed  the  tiunka  (tf 
govwnment.  In  Jane  1886  he  went  on  a 
minion  to  Ohitial,  where  his  flrmnew  and 
tact  had  the  best  etkct.  He  commanded  a 
brigade  as  brigadier-genoral  in  the  Burmese 
war  from  September  1886  to  March  1887, 
was  mentioned  in  despatches  (ib.  U  Sept. 
1887),  recdved  the  thanks  of  the  govern- 
ment, a  clasp  to  bis  medal,  and  was  made  a 
K.aB.  and  a  C.S.I. 

On  his  return  to  India  he  commanded  a 
second-class  district  in  Bengal,  but  a  severe 
attack  of  malarial  fever  compelled  him  to 
return  home.  For  six  months  he  was  em- 
ployed at  the  India  office  in  tbe  preparation 
of  an  account  of  his  explorations  in  Central 
and  in  April  1089  he  took  up  tbe  ap- 
pcnntment  of  assistant  military  secretary  for 
Indian  aOairs  at  tbe  horse  guards.  But  he 
did  not  remain  long  in  Englaiid,  for  he  re- 
tomed  to  India  in  Novem^  1^0  to  com- 
mand tbe  Punjab  frontier  forces  first  as  a 
brindier'^eneral  and  then  as  a  major^neral, 
until  March  1895.  Tbe  greater  part  of  this 
time  was  occupied  by  warfare  with  tbe  hill 
tribes  in  a  succession  oi  punitive  expeditions. 
Lockhart  commanded  the  Miranzai  field  force 
in  Januarv  and  February  1891,  then  the  Srd 
brigade  of  the  Hazara  field  force  in  March 
and  April,  and  the  Miransai  field  force  a|^iu 
from  April  to  Jime.  He  was  mentioned  in 
the  governor-general's  despatch  (ib.  16  Sept. 
1891),  recMved  two  olaeps,  and  was  pro- 
moted to  be  major-general  for  distinguished 
service.  He  commanded  the  Isazai  field 
force  in  1892,  and  the  Wasiristan  expedition 
in  1^4-6,  was  again  mentioned  in  despatches 
by  the  government  of  India  {ib.  2  July  189€), 
received  another  chwp,  and  was  made  a 
K.C.S.I.  On  bis  return  he  was  given  the 
Pimjab  command. 

In  1897,  after  SirBindon  Blood  had  made 
a  settlement  with  the  fanatics  of  Swat,  the 
Afridis  rose  and  dosed  the  Khaibar  pass; 
the  revolt  spread  to  the  Mobmands  and 
the  other  mountain  tribes  of  the  Tirab,  and 
Ixwkbart  was  sent  in  command  of  40,000 
men  to  quell  the  rising.  He  showed  ex- 
ceptional skill  in  handling  his  force  of 
regulars  in  an  almost  impracticable  country, 
in  a  guerilla  war&re,  against  native  levies  of 
sharpshootMS,  who  were  always  trying  to 
elude  him,  hut  he  oatmanaenvred  them  and 
beat  them  at  their  own  taeCies.  Tlie  cam- 
paign consisted  of  hard  marching  among  the 
mountains  and  hard  fighting,  including  the 
mamOTable  action  of  Da^ai,  when  the 


Gordon  hi^hlanders  and  the  GHurkbas 
greatly  distinguished  themselves.  For  his 
services  he  received  the  thanks  of  the 
government  of  India,  was  made  a  G.O.B., 
and  snceeeded  Sir  Creoi^  White  ss  com- 
mander-in-chief in  India  in  1896.  He  died 
in  harness  on  18  Haroh  1900. 

A  good  portrait  in  oils  of  Lockhart, 
painted  by  a  Scotsman,  Mr.  Hardie,  in  1894, 
was  the  property  of  Major-general  I>.  B. 
Lockhart  of  Milton  Lockhart. 

He  married  first,  in  1864,  Caroline 
Amelia,  daughter  of  Major-general  E.  Las- 
cellea  Dennys ;  and  secondly,  in  1888,  Mary 
Katharine,  daughter  of  Captain  William 
Fccles,  Otddstream  guards,  who  survived 
him. 

[Despatches;  Army  Lists ;  obituary  notice 
in  Times  of  20  March  1900 ;  Lord  Roberta's 
Forty-one  Yenrs  is  India;  Beanie's  Story  of 
the  Bhotan  War;  Holland  and  Hosisi's  Ex- 
pedition to  Abpsiaia;  Aoglo~Af|$han  War, 
1878-80,  official  account;  Shadbolt's  Afghan 
Campfugns,  1878-80;  Hotehinaon's  Campaign 
iu  Tirab,  with  portrait.]  B.  H.  V. 

LOOKWOOD,  Sib  FRANK  (1848- 
1897),solicitor-general,  second  son  of  Charles 
Day  Lockwood,  stone-quarrier  at  Levitt 
Hagg,  near  Doncoster,  was  bom  at  Bon- 
caster  in  July  1840.  In  1860  the  family 
moved  to  Manchester,  and  in  1863  he  en- 
tered the  grammar  school  (having  been 
previously  at  a  private  school  at  Edenbridge) 
under  Mr.  Wallrer,  afterwards  head-master 
of  St  Paul's  School  In  October  1866  be 
proceeded  to  Caius  College,  Cambrid^, 
where  he  took  a  'pass'  degree  in  1869.  Iu 
1869,  having  abandoned  the  idea  of  holy 
orders,  he  entered  Unooln's  and  was 
called  to  tlie  hax  in  Jannstr  1672.  Ha 
at  once  joined  the  old  mi£and  drcuit, 
and  attended  sessions  at  Bradford,  Leeds, 
and  other  places.  A  fair  measure  of  success 
was  speedily  awarded  him,  and  in  1876 
.  he  held  fiitieen  briefe  in  one  assize  at 
Leeds.  During  his  early  days  at  the  bar 
the  habit  of  drawing  he  had  learnt  from 
his  &ther  grew  upon  him,  and  bis  rapid 
sketching  in  court  of  judges,  witnesses,  and 
litigants  gave  him  occupation  and  secured 
him  notice.  For  some  of  these  early  sketches 
he  appears  to  have  found  a  market ;  but  in 
laterlife,  though  he  still  continued  to  sketch, 
he  tossed  them  from  him  with  careless  in- 
difference. In  September  1674  he  married 
Julia,  daughter  d  Sails  Schwabe  of  Olyn-y- 
garUe,  Anglesea.  His  practice  steadily  in- 
creased, and  from  1879,  when,  at  the  request 
of  the  presiding  judge,  he  defended  the  onr- 
glar  and  murderer,  Charles  Peace,  his  name 
was  always  much  before  that  la^  eeetioD 
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of  the  public  who  follow  '  celebrated  trials' 
with  an  interest  that  never  flags.  He  took 
silk  in  1883.  In  politics  he  was  a  UberaL 
His  first  attempt  to  get  into  parliament 
wu  at  King's  Lynn,  and  was  unsuccessful, 
as  also  was  nis  nrst  contest  at  York  in  No- 
vember 1883,  when,  however,  he  was  beaten 
by  twentv-one  votes  only.  At  that  time 
he,  like  tne  majority  of  Uberal  candidates, 
refused  to  vote  even  for  an  inquiry  into 
home  role  for  Ireland,  but  he  pledged  Um- 
self  to  support  household  suffirage  and  elec- 
tive local  government  in  that  country,  and 
for  making  those  pledges  he  inearred  the 
public  censuie  of  Lnd  SalisbuiT^  who.  how- 
evw,  lived  to  make  them  botb  odoo.  In 
October  1884  he  became  recorder  of  Sheffield, 
and  in  November  1886  he  and  his  great 
friend,  Mr.  Alfred  Pease,  were  returned  to  the 
House  of  Commons  for  York,  which  city  he 
continued  to  represent  till  his  death.  From 
1886  to  1695  Lockwood  led  a  very  busy  life 
both  professionally  and  socially.  '  Hu  tall 
powerful  frame,  hu  fine  head  crowned  with 
picturesque  premature  white  hair,  his  hand- 
some healthy  &ce,  with  its  sunshine  of 
genial,  not  vapid  good  nature,  made  him 
notable  everywhere.  80  powerful  was  this 
personality  tnat  his  entrance  into  a  room 
seemed  to  change  the  whole  complexion  of 
the  company,  and  I  often  &noiea  that  he 
could  dispel  a  London  fog  bf  his  preeence' 
^ae  LoBD  BoasBBBz's  letter  in  Mr.  Binell's 
sketch,  Sir  Frank  Zoekwood,  1898). 

In  the  House  of  Commons  Lockwood, 
though  he  took  no  active  part  in  debate,  was 
a  great  fi^^ure,  and  his  sketches  depicting 
the  occasional  humours  of  that  assembly 
were  in  much  demand.  During  the  vacation 
of 1894  Lord  Rosebery,  thepremier  (to  whom 
Lockwood  was  warmly  attached),  offered 
him  the  ^oet  of  solicitor-general,  wluch  he 
accepted,  in  succession  to  Sir  Robert  Reid, 
who  became  attomey-generaL  The  election 
of  1896  restored  Lord  Salisbury  to  power, 
but  owing  to  a  difficulty  about  the  scale  01 
hi*  succesBor'a  remuneration,  Lockwood 
nonunally  remained  soliiutor-gaieral  until 
August  1896,  when  Mr.  (now  &i  Robert) 
Fimay  succeeded  him.  In  tim  vacation  m 
1896  ne  accompanied  Charles  Lord  Russell 

Killowen  [q.  v.  SuppL],  the  lord-chief- 
justice  of  England,  to  the  United  States  of 
America.  About  May  1897  his  health 
showed  signs  of  failing,  and  it  gradually 
declined  until  his  death  at  his  house  in 
L«mox  Qardenson  Sunday,  19  Dec.  1897,  in 
the  fifty-second  year  of  his  age.  His  wife 
and  two  children,  both  daughters,  survived 
him. 

Lockwood  made  no  pretenuons  to  be  con- 


sidered  a  learned  lawyer,  nor  wag  he  ac- 
counted a  consummate  advocate;  bufe  ku 
sound  sense,  ready  wit,  good  feeding,  and 
sympathetic  nature,  set  on  as  these  qualities 
were  by  a  commaniding  presence  and  good 
voice,  placed  him  in  the  front  ranks  of  the 
bar,  and  easily  secured  him  a  large  business 
BoUi  outside  and  inside  his  profession  he 
enjoyed  a  large  and  deserved  popularity  with 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  He  had  all 
the  domestic  virtues,  and  was  nowhere  more 
appreciated  than  in  his  own  home.  His 
death  was  unexpected  and  chilled  many 
hearts.  A  collection  from  his  dmtdies  was 
puUiel;  ezhikitad  in  London  after  his  death 
for  the  ben^t  of  the  Banisters'  Benevolent 
Association,  and  some  of  the  sketches  have 
been  reproduced  in  an  album, '  The  Fnuik 
Lockwood  Sketch  Book,'  London,  1898,  obL 
4to.  His  lecture  on '  The  Law  and  Lawyers 
of  Pickwick,'  published  by  the  Roxburf^e 
Press  in  1S94,  went  into  a  second  edition  in 
1896.  There  is  a  memorial  window  and 
tablet  in  York  Cathedral. 

[KrKraok  Locftwood,  frSketdi,  1898,  by  the 
present  writer,]  A. 

LOPES,  HENRY  CHARLES,  first 
Baboh  Ltfsiaw  (1828-1899),  judge,  third 
son  of  Sir  Ralph  Lopes,  bart.  [see  Lopeb,  Sik 
MjUTiSSBR  MiSBBH],  of  Maristow,  Devon, 
by  Susan  Gibbs,  eldest  datuhter  of  A.  Lud- 
low Heywood  House,  'Wiltshire,  was  bom 
at  DevouMTt  on  3  Oct.  1828.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Winchester  Scbool  and  the  univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  where  he  matriculated  from 
Bailiol  Ooll^  on  13  Dec  1846,  and  gr&- 
duat-ed  B.A.  in  1849.    He  was  admitted  on 

6  June  1S49  student  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  but 
on  26  May  1862  migrated  to  the  Inner 
Temple,  where  he  was  called  to  the  bar  on 

7  June  1852,  and  elected  bencher  on  SI  May 
1870,  and  treasurer  in  1890.  He  practised 
first  as  a  conveyancer  and  equity  draftsman^ 
afterwards  as  a  pleader  on  the  western  cir- 
cuit and  at  Westminster.  He  was  appointed 
recorder  <^  Exeter  in  1867,  and  was  gaxetted 
Q.O.  on  38  June  1869.  Returned  to  parlia- 
mmt  fbrLaunceston  in  tlie  conservatiTa  iiH 
terest  on  9  April  1868,  he  retained  1^  seat 
until  the  general  election  of  Felmiar^  1874, 
when  he  rendered  signal  service  to  his  par^ 
by  wresting  Frome  from  the  liberab.  In 
1876  he  was  appointed  iustioe  of  the  hi^ 
court  and  knighted  (28  Nov.)  He  sat  su&> 
cessivelv  in  tke  common  pleas  and  qneen'a 
bench  divisions  until  his  advancement  in 
1885  to  -the  court  of  appeal  (1  DecO,  when 

^  he  was  sworn  of  the  pnvy  council  (12  Dea) 
j  He  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  on  occasion  ca 
I  the  queen's  jubilee  in  1^7  (26  July),  as 
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Baron  Lndlow  of  Heywood,  Wiltsliire,  and 
shortljr  afterwards  retired  from  the  bench. 
He  died  at  hla  town  house,  8  Cromwell 
FUee.on  Christmas  day  1899,  leaviiu;  by 
his  wife  Cordelia  Lucy  (in.  20  Sept.  1854), 
daughter  of  Erring  Clark  of  Efford  Manor, 
DeToUf  an  heir,  Henry  Ludlow,  who  suc- 
ceeded as  second  Baron  Ludlow.  Place 
among  the  great  lawyers  of  the  nineteenth 
century  cannot  be  claimed  for  Ludlow.  He 
showed,  howeTer  exceptional  ability  in  niu 
prins  and  divorce  cases,  and  was  an  admi- 
rable chairman  of  quarter  sessions. 

[Foster's  Men  at  the  Bar  aad  Alumni  Ozon. ; 
linooln's  Inn  Adm.  Keg. ;  Law  List,  1863 ; 
Hayds'i  Book  of  Digoitiea,  ed.  Ockerby ;  IfOrds* 
Joxtra.  cxzix.  400;  Mea  and  Women  of  the 
Time  (1895) ;  Times.  26  Dec  1899  ;  Add.  Beg. 
1899,  li.  182;  Lav  Timea,  30  Dee.  1899 ;  Law 
Jonm.  80  Dec  1899 ;  Law  Ifag.  and  Iter.  Hay 
1900  ;  Bnrkf^s  Peerage  (1900).]       J.  M.  R. 

L0THL4JT,  NiiTTH  lURaina  01.  [See 
Kbbs,  Sohohbeko  Hiunir,  1838-1900. J* 

LOVBLL,  ROBERT  (1770P-1796),  poet 
and  participator  in  the  '  pantisocratic '  pro- 
ject of  Southey  and  Coleridge,  was  bom 
apparently  at  Bristol  about  1770.  He  was 
tne  son  of  a  wealthy  quaker,  and  probably 
followed  some  business ;  but  the  Tenemence 
of  his  '  Bristoliad,'  a  satire  in  Churchill's 
style  and  not  deficient  in  vigour,  shows  that 
he  was  iU  at  ease  in  the  commercial  atmo- 
sphere of  Bristol.  He  still  further  estranged 
himself  from  his  original  circle  by  marrying, 
in  1794,  Mary  Fricker,  a  girl  of  much  beauty 
and  some  tal^t,  who  had  eodeaTOured  to  re- 
pur  the  fortunes  of  a  bankrupt  father  by 
going  on  the  stage.  It  does  not  precisely 
ai^narwhen  he  first  made Sonthey'sacquain^ 
ance,  but  early  enough  for  Southey  to  have 
become  engaged  to  us  sister-in-law,  Edith, 
before  Coleridge's  viait  to  Bristol  in  August 
1794,  Lorell  introduced  the  two  poets  to 
th«r  Mncenos,  Joseph  Cottle  [q.  v.l  and  ere 
long  Coleridge  was  betrothed  to  a  third  Miss 
Fricker,  Sara,  whom  he  married  on  14  Nov. 
1796.  In  the  same  month  of  August  1794 
the  three  friends  co-operated  in  the  produc- 
tion of  a  wellnigh  improvised  three-act 
tragedy  on  the  fml  of  Robespierre.  Each 
wrote  an  act,  but  Lovell's  was  rejected  as 
out  of  keeping  with  the  others,  and  Souther 
filled  the  void.  The  tragedy  was  published 
as  Coleridge's  at  Cambridge  in  September 
1794.  Sonthey  and  Lorell  neverthelesB  com- 
bined to  pnbush  a  Joint  rolume  of  poetry 
(Bristol,  1794;  Bath,  1796)  under  the  title 
of  •  Poems  by  Bion  and  Moschus,*  which  has 
occasioned  it  to  be  mistaken  for  a  transla- 
tion.  The  Bath  ediUon  bears  the  authors* 


names.  Southey*s  mature  opinion  of  his  own 
pieces  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  he 
reprinted  none  of  them ;  and  Lovell's  teem 
with  such  felicities  as  '  Our  village  curate 
graved  the  elegiac  stone,'  'Hare  we  no 
duties  of  a  social  kind  ? '  They  were,  not- 
withstanding, reprinted  in  ParVs  <  British 
Poets '  a808  so.  voL  xli.),  with  the  addition 
of  the  *  Bristoliad,*  which  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  published  before.  Next  to  their 
poetry,  the  young  men  were  chiefly  occupied 
with  the  project  ior  their  pantisocratic  colour 
on  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna,  to  whica 
Lovell  was  to  have  brought  not  only  his  wife 
but  bis  brother  and  two  sisters.  Tne  design 
had  practically  collapsed  before  Lovell's  death 
in  April  1796  from  a  fever  contracted  at 
Salisbury,  and  aggravated  by  his  imprudence 
in  travellinghome  without  takingmedicol  ad- 
vice. Ediui  Southey,  in  Southey's  absence, 
nursed  Mm  for  three  nights  at  the  risk  of  her 
life.  Lovell's  father  refused  all  aid  to  bis 
^ughter-in-law  on  the  ground  of  her  having 
been  an  actress,  and  she  and  her  infant  son 
were  thrown  upon  the  nerer-failin^  benefi- 
cence of  Southey.  She  lived  in  his  family 
during  his  life,  and  afterwards  with  his 
daughter  Kate  until  her  death  at  the  age  of 
ninety.  The  sou,  Robert  Lovell  the  younger, 
settled  in  London  as  a  printer  m  1834. 
Some  years  afterwards  he  went  to  Italy  and 
mysteriously  disappeared.  Henry  Nelsoa 
Coleridge  journeyed  in  quest  of  him,  but  no 
trace  was  ever  discovered. 

[Cottle's  Early  BeooUeetions,  1837 ;  Sou^ev 's 
and  Coleridge's  letters ;  private  iaformatioB.] 

B.  G. 

LT70AN,  Eabl  ov.  [See  Bingham, 
0EOSQB  C1UB1.18, 1800-188^3 

LTJDLOW,  Baboh.  [See  Lofbs,  HsarBt 
Chables,  1838-1899.] 

liTTMBT,  JOSEPH  RAWSON  (1881- 
1896),  autjior  and  divine,  was  the  son  of 
John  Lumby  of  Stanningley,  near  Leeds, 
where  he  was  bom  on  18  July  1881.  He 
was  admitted  on  3  Aug.  1841  into  the  Leeds 
grammar  school  In  March  1848  be  left  to 
become  master  of  a  school  at  Meanwood,  a 
village  now  absorbed  in  Leeds.  Here  his 
ability  attracted  the  notice  of  friends,  by 
whom  he  was  encouraged  to  proceed  to 
the  universi^.  In  October  1854  he  entered 
Magdalene  dollege,  Cambridge,  where  in  the 
following  year  he  was  elected  to  a  Idner 
close  Bcnolarship.  In  1868  he  graduated 
B.A.,  being  bracketed  ninth  in  the  first 
class  of  the  dassical  tripoe.  His  subsequent 
degrees  wet«  MA.  1661,  B.I>.  187S,  J).D. 
18?9. 
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within  a  few  montlu  of  graduation  Lumby 
was  made  Dennia  fellow  of  his  college,  and 
began  to  take  pupils.  Tn  1860  he  ^ned 
the  Crosse  scholarship,  and  in  the  same  year 
wan  ordained  deacon  and  priest  in  the  diocese 
of  Ely.  For  clerical  worJi  he  had  the  chap- 
laincy of  Magdalene  and  the  curat^  of  Gir- 
ton.  In  1801  he  won  the  Tyrwhitt  He1n%w 
scholarship,  and  was  appointed  classical 
lectorer  at  Queens'  College,  la  1878  hiB 
name  was  added  to  the  list  of  the  Old  Testa^ 
ment  Bevision  Company,  and  into  this  work 
and  its  sequel,  the  revision  of  the  Apocrypha, 
he  flung  nimself  with  much  ardour.  He 
jiist  lived  to  see  the  appearance  of  the  re- 
vised version  of  the  ApociTpha.  In  1874, 
being  now  a  widower  through  the  death  of 
his  first  wife,  he  was  chosen  fellow  and  dean 
of  St.  Catharine's,  and,  having  resigned  his 
curacy  at  Girton,  was  made  curate  of  St. 
Marlrs,  Newnham.  The  following  year  he 
was  appointed,  on  the  nomination  oiTiinity 
Hall,  to  the  vicarage  (non-stipendiary)  of 
St.  Edivord's,  Camoridge.  His  sermons 
here  were  much  appreciated  by  under- 
graduates. In  1870  he  was  elected  to  the 
Korrisian  professorship  of  divinity,  and  was 
also  Lady  Margaret  preachn  for  that  year. 
Having  vacated  his  fellowship  at  St.  Catha- 
rine's by  a  second  manriage,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  a  professorial  fellowship  in  that 
college  in  1886.  In  1887  he  was  made  pre- 
bendary of  Wetwang  in  the  cathedral  church 
of  Tors,  and  act«d  as  examining  chaplain  to 
the  BTchbishop  of  York  and  tne  bishop  of 
Carlisle.  On  the  death  of  Fenton  John 
Anthony  Hort  [q.  v.  Suppl.]  in  1892  he  was 
unanimously  chosen  to  succeed  him  as  Lady 
Margaret  professor  of  divinity.  But  he  did 
not  long  enjoy  the  honour,  dying  at  Merton 
House,  Grantchester,  near  Cambridge,  on 
21  Not.  1896, 

Lumby'a  literary  career  showed  remark- 
able activi^.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Early  English  Text  So<nety,  and  edited 
for  it  *Kinff  Horn*  ri866),'Ratia  Baviiw' 
(1867),  and  other  pieces.  For  the  RoUs 
series,  being  requested  by  the  master  of  the 
rolls  to  continue  the  work  of  Professor  Ba- 
bington,  he  edited  vols,  iii-ix.  of  Higden's 
'Polychronicon'  (1871-86),  and  vol.  i.  of 
the  '  Chronicon '  of  Henrv  Knighton  (1889). 
To  the  Pitt  Press  series  he  contributed  edi- 
tions of  Bacon's  'Henry  VII'  (1876), 
'Yenerabilis  Beedes  Histories.  .  .  .  LibrI 
iii.  iv.'  (in  conjunction  with  Professor  John 
E.  B.  Mayor,  1878),  More's  '  Utopia,'  in 
Kobynson's  English  translation  (1879), 
More's  'History  of  Richard  IH'  (1883), 
and  CowWs '  Essays '  (1887).  As  co-editor 
of        *  Cambridge  Bible  Ra  Schoi^'  he 


edited,  with  commentary,  'The  Acts ' 
(chaps,  i-xiv.,  1879;  completed  1884), 
'1  Kings*  (1886),  '2  Kings'  (1887),  'The 
Acts '  in  the  '  Cunbridge  Greek  Testament 
for  Schools*  (1886),  also  in  'The  Smaller 
Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools'  (1889),  and 
for  this  last  series  '  1  Kings  *  (1891).  To 
the  'Sunday  School  Centenary  Bible*  he 
contributed  a  'Glossary  of  B;ble  Words' 
(1880\  repnbUshed  in  the  same  year  in  ui 
altered  form  by  the  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Christian  Kiiowlei^.  For  the  'Speakex^s 
Commentary*  he  edited  '2  Peter*  and  'Jade' 
(1881)  ;  for  '  A  Popular  Commentary '  the 
'  Epistles  to  the  Philippians '  and  '  Philemon ' 
(18&2);  and  for  'The  Expositor's  Bible '  the 
two  *  Epistles  of  St.  Peter '  (189S). 

Besides  these  works  for  vartous  series 
Lumby  wrote  the  chapter  on  '  The  Ordinary 
Degree '  in  Seeley's  '  Guide '  (1866), '  Three 
Sermons  on  Early  Dissent,'  &c.  (1870),  '  A 
History  of  the  Creeds '  (1373), '  A  Sketch  of 
a  Coarse  of  English  Reading  *  (1873), '  Hear 
the  Church '  (1877), '  Greek  Learning  in  the 
Western  Church  *  /a  pamphlet,  1878),  pre- 
face to  a  '  Compenaium  of  Church  History ' 
(1883), '  A  Popular  Introduction  to  the  New 
Testament '  (18SS),  and  articles  in  the '  Cam- 
bridge Companion  to  the  Bible  *  (1893).  He 
was  also  a  contributor  to  the  ninth  edition 
of  the  '  Encyclopesdia  Biitannica.' 

[Private  information;  Armley  and  Woitlej 
NevB,  S9  Not.  1886  ;  ar^e  signed  W.T.  South- 
ward in  the  Cambridge  Bariaw,  S8  Nov.  189ff ; 
personal  knowledge.]  J.  H.  L. 

LtTMSDEN,  SiK  HARRY  BURNETT 
(1821  -  189G),  lieutenant-general,  bom 
12  Nov.  on  the  East  India  Company's  ship 
Rose,  in  the  bay  of  Bengal,  was  eldest  son  ol 
Colonel  Thomas  Lumsden,  C.B.,  of  the 
Bengal  artillery,  and  of  Buthelvie  Lodge, 
Aberdeenshire,  by  Hay,  daughter  of  John 
Burnett  of  Elrick  in  the  same  county.  He 
was  sent  home  from  India  in  1827,  was  edu- 
cated at  the  BeUevue  academy,  Aberdei:n, 
and  Mr.  Dawes's  Sdiool,  Bromley,  Kent, 
and  returned  to  India  as  a  cadet  at  the  age 
of  sixteen.  He  was  commisrioned  as  ensign 
in  the  60th  Bengal  native  infuntrv  on 
1  March  1838.  He  aad  marked  aptitude  for 
languages,  and  in  the  spring  of  1m2  he  was 
attacht;d  as  interpreter  and  quartermaster  to 
the  3Srd  Bengal  native  infantry,  which 
formed  part  of  the  army  that  forced  the 
lihyber  under  Sir  George  Pollock  [q.v.]  At 
Cabul  Lumsden  began  a  close  frioudiiliip  with 
John  Nicholson  [q-v.]  He  was  promoted 
lieutenant  in  the  oDth  on  16  July  18it3,  and 
rejoined  it  at  Loodiana  early  in  1843.  He 
served  with  it  in  the  Sutlej  campaign  of 
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1846,  and  w&a  severelj  wounded  at  So- 
braon. 

"When  (Sir)  Henir  Montffotnery  Lawrence 
[q.  T.l  became  resident  at  Lahore,  Iiumsden 
was  cnoeea  b^  him  as  one  of  hia  assistants, 
and  was  appointed  on  16  April  1816.  He 
accompanied  Lawrence  to  K^hmir  in  Octo- 
ber, and  in  December  he  was  sent  with  three 
thousand  Sikhs  and  six  guns  through  the 
Hazara  country.  His  march  was  opposed 
by  some  seven  thousand  hillmen,  but  hj 
BkUfoI  atratagams  he  foioed  the  passage  of 
two  tnbutaries  of  the  Jlulam,  near  Uuuffif 
rabad,  and  brought  the  hiUmen  to  submit 
after  two  sharp  at^onc  He  leceiTed  the 
tlunks  of  the  goTemment,  and  was  chatved 
with  the  formation  of  the  corps  of  guues 
for  frontier  eerrice.  He  was  given  a  free 
hand  in  the  recruiting,  training,  and  equip- 
ment of  this  force,  which  was  to  conust 
of  about  a  hundred  horse  and  two  hun- 
dred foot.  He  chose  men  from  the  most 
warlike  tribes  of  the  border,  men  notorious 
for  desperate  deeds,  or,  as  he  put  it,  '  accus- 
tomed to  look  after  themselTes,  and  not 
easilj  taken  aback  bj  any  sudden  emer- 
gency.* The  equipment  of  the  ^des  in- 
cluded the  adoption  of  the  khiki  uniform, 
which  Lumsden  was  the  first  to  introduce 
into  the  Indian  aimv. 

The  gmAo  oavabv  distinguished  itself 
under  him  during  tne  siege  of  Multan  in 
1848,  and  again  on  3  Jan.  1849,  when  it 
Burnrised  and  destn^ed  a  raiding  force  of 
Sikna  on  the  irMtttnii-  border.  Lumsden 
again  received  the  thanks  of  goveniment. 
He  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Gujrat  cm 
SI  Jan.,  was  mentioned  in  despatohes,  and 
received  the  Punjab  medal  wit£  two  clasps. 
His  corps  had  proved  so  useful  that  its 
strength  was  raised  on  19  June  to  four  hun- 
dred horse  and  ux  hundred  foot.  As 
assistant  commissioner  in  Yusafzai,  and  for 
a  time  in  charge  of  the  Peshawar  district, 
Lumsden  was  concerned  in  manv  affairs 
with  the  border  tribes.  Lord  Dalhousie 
wrote:  'A  braver  or  a  better  soldier  never 
drew  a  sword.  The  govamor^^eneral  places 
nnbonnded  confidence  in  lum  and  in  the 
gallant  body  of  men  he  commands,'  and 
warmly  pnused  his  conduct  as  an  admini- 
strator (20  Dec.  1861). 

In  November  1862  he  went  home  on  leave, 
after  fifteen  years  of  continuous  service  in 
India.  On  1  March  1658  he  was  promoted 
captain,  and  on  6  Feb.  1864  he  was  fi;iven  a 
brevet  majority  for  his  services  in  the  Sikh 
war.  He  returned  to  India  at  the  end  of 
1866,  and  was  restored  to  the  command  of 
the  guides.  In  January  1867  he  was  sent 
on  a  mission  to  Gend^ar,  accompanied  1^ 


his  brother.  Lieutenant  (later  General  Sir 
Peter  Stark)  Lumsden,  and  Dr.  Henry 
Walter  Bellew.  Persia  had  seized  Herat, 
and  the  object  of  the  mission  was  to  make 
sure  that  the  British  subsidy  to  the  amir 
was  duly  applied  tQ  the  payment  of  troops 
for  the  defence  of  Aighauistan  against 
Persia.  It  was  also  to  advise  and  assist  the 
amir  so  far  as  it  could  without  exciting 
Afghan  jealousy.  It  reached  Candahar  on 
26  April.  It«  portion,  delicate  &om  the 
first,  oecame  hazardous  a  month  aflerwards, 
■when  news  arrived  of  the  outbreak  and 
spread  of  tlie  sepoy  mutiny  in  India,  But 
it  waa  important,  both  in  tne  interest  of  the 
amir  and  for  British  prestige,  that  the  mis- 
sion should  not  be  reodled  during  the  crisis ; 
and  while  his  guides  were  fighting  briUiantly 
before  Delhi  and  elsewhere,  Lumsden  had 
to  remain  at  Candahar.  It  is  related  that 
at  this  time  Lumsden  and  his  brother  one 
night  overheard  some  Afghans  discussing 
the  expediency  of  putting  them  to  death. 
He  left  that  city  on  15  May  1868,  and  was 
promoted  lieutenant-colonel,  'The  clear 
so  undiudgmentandadmirable  temper' which 
he  had  shown  was  acknowledged  (29  Dec. 
1858),  and  he  was  made  a  civil  O.B.  on 
6  Dec  1869,  but  this  was  small  compensa- 
tion for  the  opportunities  he  had  missed. 

He  resumed  command  of  the  ^idea,  and 
served  under  Brigadier  (Sir)  Neville  Cham- 
berlain in  the  trperaUons  against  the  Wasiiis 
in  April  and  May  1860,  for  vhich  he  re- 
eeivM  the  medal  with  clasps.  An  attempt 
on  his  life  was  made  on  2  Aug.  by  a  fana* 
tical  camp-follower^  but  he  escaped  with  a 
severe  wound  in  his  left  arm.  In  March 
1862  he  was  ^pointed  to  the  command  of 
the  Hyderabad  contingent,  with  the  rank  of 
hriga^er-peneral,  and  this  severed  his  con- 
nection with  the  guides.  He  became  colonel 
in  the  army  on  16  June.  A  good  service 
pension  was  given  to  him  in  1866,  He  went 
home  for  six  months  in  that  year,  and  on 
6  Sept.  married  Fanny,  daughter  of  Charles 
John  Myers  of  Bunnin|gwdl,  Cumberland, 
yicai  of  Flintham,  Nottinghamshire.  Baxly 
in  1869  he  gave  up  the  command  of  the 
nizam'a  troow,  wbicn  he  had  done  much  to 
improve ;  ana,  aft^  attending  the  Umballa 
durbar  to  meet  the  amir,  Shore  Ali,  he  left 
India  in  April. 

He  had  been  promoted  muor-genenJ  on 
6  March  1868,  and  was  made  K.C.S.I.  on 
24  May  187S.  He  became  lieutenant-general 
1  Dec.  in  the  same  year,  and  general 
1  Jan.  1880.  The  offer  of  further  emnloy- 
ment  in  India,  long  looked  for,  came  too  late ; 
and  on  16  B^t.  1876  he  retired  from  the 
army.    On  his  father's  death  in  1874  he 
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b»d  inherited  Belhelvie  Lodge,  and  there  he 
spent  the  xemainder  of  his  life,  occupying 
hiDuelf  vith  aport  (espedally  hawkit^), 
photognnln-,  and  wood-carriDg.  He  died 
there  on  12  Aug.  1896.  Toll  and  powerful, 
a  good  rider,  an  excellent  shot,  and  skilful 
■with  til  weapons,  he  was  an  Ideal  firontier 
soldier,  unequalled  in  his  knowledge  of 
Fathana  and  nis  influence  over  them.  He 
■was,  wrote  Sir  Ridiard  PollocA,  '  a  singular 
mixture  of  shrewdness  and  simplicity,  ahao- 
lutely  free  f^om  selfishness  and  self-seeking, 
with  great  oriffinalitj,  a  p^ect  temper,  and 
a  k6en  sense  of  humour.'  His  military  career 
suffered  by  his  absence  from  India  during 
the  mutiny,  and  bis  intense  dislike  of  official 
routine  made  him  decline  ciTil  employment^ 
for  -wUch  he  was  well  c^nalified. 

Three  portruts  are  given  in '  Xiumsden  of 
the  GnideB,'  1899,  a  biographical  sketch,  by 
General  Sir  Peter  Lonuden  tnd  George  E. 
Elsmie. 

[LtitnsdeDand  Elimie's  Lumsden  of  the  Giudw 
(1899);  Lamsden's  Memorials  of  the  Families 
of  LnmsdaiQe,  Lamisden,  or  Lumidsn;  Times, 
13  An;.  1896;  Journal  of  United  Service  Insti- 
tution, xxnii.  909 ;  The  lUstcni  to  Eimdahar, 
Us  oSLlual  zepoit,  pnbUslud  at  Oalentta  in  1 860.  ] 

E.  M.  L. 

LUSHINGTON,  EDMUND  LAW 
(1811-1893),  Greek  professor  at  Glasgow, 
bom  on  10  Jan.  1811,  was  the  son  of  Ed- 
mund fienty  Lushington,  chief  commis- 
sioner of  the  coltmial  board  of  audit,  and 
master  of  crown  office,  and  of  his  seetHid 
wife,  S<^hia,  daughter  <^  Thomas  Phillips  of 
Sedgeley,  near  Manchester.  He  passed  lus 
cbildhooa  at  Hanwell,  Middlesex,  and  was 
educated  at  Charterhouse  school,  one  of  his 
contemporaries  being  lliackeray,  who  was 
also  with  him  for  a  time  at  Cambridge. 
Lushington,  becoming  head  of  the  school 
while  still  young  and  not  very  robust,  found 
the  exacting  duties  of  captain  somewhat  irk- 
some. Entering  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
he  was  two  years  the  junior  of  Tennyson, 
with  whom,  and  with  Arthur  Hallam,  Trench, 
and  others,  he  was  associated  in  the  select 
club  of  twelve,  called  'The  Apostles'  (com- 
memorated in '  In  Memoriam,  Izxxvii.^ 

In  188S  Lttshingttm  was  senior  classic 
■ad  semor  chamseUor^  medalUst,  and  became 
follow  and  tutor  of  Trinity  (College.  The  year 
■was  a  ^edally  Innlliant  one,  Henry  Alford 
[3.  v.],  JEUchaid  Shilleto  [q.  v.]— 'a  second 
Porson' — and  William  Hepworth  Thomp- 
son [q.  v.],  afterwards  master  of  Trinity,  also 
being  in  the  list.  In'TheVii^Dians'(l-^>) 
Thackeray  makes  a  covert  though  sufficiently 
obvious  slluBion  to  the  brilliant  soh^darship 
of  Thompscm  and  Lushington. 


In  18%  Lushington  sueeeeded  ^  Dsnial 
Keyte  Sandford  t.}  as  professor  of  Greek 
at  Glac^w,  gaimng  the  appointment  over 
Robert  Lowe  rLord  Sherbrooke),  after  Archi- 
bald Campbell  Tait  [q.  v.l  subsequently 
archbidiop  of  Canterbury,  had  withdrawn 
his  candidature.  As  a  professor  he  won  the 
admiration  and  the  afiection  of  his  students, 
and  while,  as  described  in  the  epilogue  to 
'  In  Memoriam,'  *  wearing  all  that  weight  of 
learning  lightly  like  a  flower,'  he  invested 
his  subject  with  a  singular  charm.  In  'Prin- 
cipal shairp  and  his  Friends '  (p.  14)  Pro- 
fessor Sellar,  alluding  to  Luslungtoa's 
inaugural  lecture  of  1^8-9,  says:  'Shairp 
left  the  lecture,  as  be  told  me,  repeating  to 
himself  the  line 

That  strain  I  heard  was  of  a  higher  mood; 

and  the  impression  thus  produced  was  con- 
firmed by  nis  attendance  on  the  private 
Greek  class.'  This  accords  with  the  uni- 
versal testimony  of  Lushington's  sti^ents. 
In  1876  he  resigned  his  chur,  the  university 
conferring  on  him  the  honorary  d^^ree  of 
LL.D.  He  settled  at  Fftrk  House,  Maid- 
stone, the  residence  described  in  the  pro- 
logue to  '  The  Princess,'  which  is  dedicated 
toliis  brother  Henry.  In  1884  he  was  elected 
lord  rector  of  Glasgow  University,  and  the 
principal,  John  Caird  [q.  v.  Suppl.1,  welcomed 
him  with  a  fitting  euloffv  when  he  delivered 
the  customary  lectoriiu  address.  He  died 
at  Park  House,  Maidstone,  on  18  July  1893. 

On  10  Oct.  1642  Lushington  married 
CJedlia  Tennyson,  sister  of  Lord  Tennystm, 
the  marriage  ceremony  being  performed  by 
Charles  Tennyson  Turner  [q.  v.l  (LoBD 
TssKTBOir,  A  Memoir,  L  206).    The  epi- 


poeti 

wife  and  his  daughter  Cecilia. 

Although  believed  to  have  written  anony- 
mously for  some  of  the  reviews,  Lushington 
made  few  acknowledged  contributions  to 
literature.  He  translated  into  Greek  Tennv- 
son's  'CEnone '  (ib.  i.  180)  and  'Crossing  the 
Bar,'  the  version  of  the  latter  giving  the 
poet  especial  satisfaction  (ib.  ii.  307).  To 
volume  i.  (pp.  201-S^  of  the  'Memoir  of 
Lord  Tennyson'  his  ion  he  contributed 
interesting  reminiscences.  He  collaborated 
with  Sir  Alexander  Grant  [q.  v.}  in  edit- 
ing in  1866  (2nd  edit.  1876)  the  'Philoso- 
phical Works'  of  James  Frederick  Ferrier 
[q.  T.],  prefixing  to  the  volume  of  'Philo- 
sophical Hemains'  an  exquisitely  delicate 
and  thoughtfdl  memoir  and  ai^reciation. 
He  published  the  GHasgow  rectconal  addreai 
in  1886. 
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iTimM  and  Qlaagmr  Herald  of  14  July; 
lenKum  of  32  Joly  1898;  TsnnjBon'H  Ma- 
raoii  of  LoEd  'Evanytaa;  Bturkes  Landed 
Q«Dti7.]  T.  B. 

LTSONS,  SCB  DANIEL  (1816-1898), 
general,  bom  on  1  Aug^  at  Bodmarton,  Gloa- 
cestershire,  was  son  oi  the  B«v.  Daniel 
L<rBons  [q.  v.],  the  topographer,  by  his  second 
wife,  Joaepha  Catherine  Susanna,  ddughter 
of  John  Gilbert  Cooper  of  Thur^rton 
Priory,  Nottinghamshire.  He  vas  educated 
at  the  Rev.  Harvey  Marryat's  sobool  fit  Bath, 
and  at  Shrewebuir  school,  where  he  twice 
saved  boya  from  drowning.  He  spent  two 
years  (1832-S)  with  1£.  ^xwaard  at  Nimes 
to  learn  French.  On  26  Dec.  1834  he  ob- 
tained a  commisaion  as  ensign  in  the  lat 
royals,  joined  the  reg^ent  at  Athlone  in 
February  1836,  and  went  with  it  to  Canada 
in  the  following  year. 

He  became  lieutenant  on  23  Aug.  1887, 
and,  owing  to  his  skill  as  a  draughtsman,  he 
was  employed  on  the  staff  of  the  dwuty 
Quartermaster-ganeraL  Ck>lonalOhaTlee  Qore 
rq.  T.],  during  the  Canadian  insurrection. 
He  was  present  at  the  action  of  St.  Denis, 
and  was  mentioned  in  d^patches  {London 
Gazette,  26  Deo.  1837).  He  was  also  at  the 
capture  of  St.  Eustache.  He  was  deputy 
assistant  quartermaster-general  from  1  Dec. 
1637  to  12  July  1841,  and  with  the  assia- 
tance  of  officers  of  the  line  he  surreyed  a 
good  deal  of  the  frontier.  He  was  an  inde- 
fatigable sjjortBman,  and  has  left  a  vivid 
pictuxvofhia  Canadian  life,  and  emecially 
of  mooaa  hunting,  in  his  'Early  Hemini^ 
cences.* 

On  S9  Oct.  1843  the  ri^t  iring  of  the 
royals  left  Quebec  for  the  >Ve8t  Indies  in 
the  transport  Premier,  which  was  wrecked 
ux  davB  afterwards  in  Chatte  Bay,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Lyaona 
was  very  active  in  saving  those  on  board, 
and  b^ng  sent  back  to  Quebec  for  help,  he 
made  in  four  and  a  half  days  what  was 
reckoned  an  eight  days*  journey  of  three 
hundred  miles.  His  exertions  were  praised 
in  general  orders,  and  be  was  rewarded  by  a 
company  in  the  Srd  West  India  regiment  on 
29  Dec.,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  directing 
that  his  promotion  should  be  notified  to  him 
by  return  ofpost.  He  went  to  the  West 
Indies  firom  Eaigland  in  the  spring  <rf  1844, 
and  was  given  command  of  the  troops  in 
Tobago;  baton  SiHayhewaa  transrened 
to  tlw  2Srd  Welsh  fnsilieis,  then  stationed 
in  Barbados.  He  was  brigade-major  there 
from  8  Nov.  1846  to  16  March  1847,  when 
be  accompanied  his  regiment  to  Hali&x, 
Nova  Scotia. 

He  returned  with  it  to  England  in  the 


aatumn  (tf  1846.  Ha  vas  town-mi^w  at 
Portsmouth  from  18  June  to  21  Aug.  in 
1849,  and  drew  up  a  system  of  raicammi^ 
and  cooking  there.  Having  obtained  his 
majority  on  3  Aug..  he  rejoined  his  r^nment 
at  Winchester,  ana  served  with  it  during 
the  next  five  years  at  Plymouth,  Liverpool, 
Chester,  and  Farkhurst.  In  April  1864  he 
embarked  with  it  for  Turkey,  and  was  the 
first  man  to  land  in  the  Crimea  in  Septem- 
ber. The  2Srd  formed  part  of  the  first  bri- 
gade of  the  light  division.  At  the  Alma  it 
lost  over  two  hundred  officers  and  men,  in- 
cluding its  commanding  officer.  Just  b»ore 
the  battle  Lysons  joinm  the  second  division 
as  as^tant  adjutant-general,  but  succeeding 
to  the  lieutenant*colonelcy  of  his  rc^ment 
on  21  Sept.,  he  returned  to  take  command 
of  it.  He  was  present  at  Inkerman,  though 
laid  up  with  fever  at  the  time.  Tbo  excite- 
ment did  him  good,  and  the  hurricane  of 
16  Nov.  seems  to  have  completed  his  cure. 

Ttiroughout  the  winter  Lysons  was  inde- 
fatigable in  his  care  of  his  men,  reduced  firom 
oght  hundred  to  about  two  hundred  fit  for 
duty.  He  put  up,  maioly  with  his  own 
hands,  a  hospital  hut  for  them.  His  officers 
were  nearly  all '  young  boys,  very  nice  lads, 
but  as  yet  quite  useless ; '  and  in  the  summer, 
when  the  strength  of  the  regiment  had  been 
raised  br  drafts  to  over  five  himdred,  he 
described  it  as  '  like  a  newl^  raised  militia 
regiment  officered  from  the  higher  classes  in 
a  public  school.*  In  the  assault  of  18  June 
16&5  Lysons  commanded  the  aupporte  of 
the  oolxunn  famiBhed  hy  hia  brigade.  He 
was  wounded  in  the  knee,  but  brought  the 
brigade  out  of  action,  and  had  command  o^ 
it  for  a  time.  In  the  second  assault,  on 
8  Sept.,  he  led  an  attack  on  the  right  flank 
of  the  Redan,  and  was  severely  woun^  in 
the  thigh.  On  25  Oct.  ha  was  given  com-  - 
mand  of  the  second  bng^e  of  the  light 
diviuon,  and  retained  it  till  the  end  of  the 
war.  He  had  been  three  times  mentioned 
in  dewatches  (London  Qaxette,  10  Oct. 
1854,  4  July  and  6  Oct.  1866),  was  made 
brevet-colonel  on  17  July  1865,  and  C.B. 
(5  July),  and  received  the  medal  with  three 
clasps,  the  Sardinian  and  Turkish  medals, 
the  l^on  of  honour  (4th  class),  and 
Mecyidie  (Srd  class). 

He  returned  to  EWiand  in  July  1666,  and 
resumed  command  oithe  2Srd,  On  16  Jan. 
1667  he  exchanged  to  the  26th  foot,  and  on 
34  Nov.  went  on  half-pay,  having  been  ap- 
pointed on  6  Nov.  assistant  adjutant-general 
at  headquarters.  In  this  office  he  was  em- 
ployed on  the  revision  of  the  in&ntry  driU- 
Dook  and  its  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  the 
volunteers.  He  also  prepared  'Instraciuna 
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for  Mounted  Bifle  Voliinteets '  ( 1860).  On 
6  Dec  1861  be  was  sent  to  Canada  in  con- 
nection with  the  '  Trent '  affair,  and  he  was 
deputy  quaTtenna8te^«8neral  from  27  Aug. 
1662  till  SO  Sept.  1867.  This  gare  him  an 
opportunity  oi  extending  the  frontier  surreys 
which  he  had  been  engaged  npon  as  a 
subaltern. 

He  was  promoted  major^neral  on  27  Dee. 
1868.  He  commanded  brigades  at  Malta 
and  Aldershot  from  1  July  1868  to  SO  June 
1872,  and  then  commanded  in  the  northern 
district  for  two  years.  He  drew  np  a  sys- 
tem of  <  In&ntry  Piqaeta,'  which  was  issued 
by  Mithoxity  in  1676.  On  1  April  1876  ha 
was  appnnted  qnaitermaster^eneral  at 
headquarters.  He  became  lientenant- 
general  and  waa  made  K.O.B.  on  2  June 
1877,  and  on  14  July  1879  be  became 
genmL  The  colonelcy  of  the  Derbyshire 
regimenl;  was  giren  to  him  on  36  Aug.  1878, 
and  he  accepted  the  honorary  ooloneley  of 
tiie  first  Tolunteer  battalion  of  the  royal 
fusiliers.  From  1  JuIt  1860  to  1  Aug.  1883 
be  oonmanded  the  AJderaliot  diriaion,  and 


he  was  then  placed  on  the  retired  list, 
having  reached  the  age  of  sixty-seven.  On 
29  May  1886  he  received  the  G.G.B.,  and 
on  4  March  1690  he  was  made  constabis  of 
the  Tower. 

Lysons  died  on  28  Jan.  1888,  and  wss 
burwd  at  Bodmarton.  Vigorous  to  tin 
last,  he  bad  been  writinf?  on  army  reform 
a  month  before  (7fen«,  17  Deo.  1897).  In 
1866  he  married  Harriet  S<^hia,  daughter  of 
Charles  Bridges  of  Court  House,  Overtoo. 
She  died  in  1864,  and  in  1865  he  married 
Anna  Sophia  Biscoe,  daughter  of  the  Bev. 
Robert  'mtton  of  Morden,  Surrey.  By  His 
first  wife  he  had  four  sons,  of  whom  tlie 
second,  Henry,  obtained  the  Victoria  croes 
in  die  Zulu  war  of  1879  aa  a  lieutenant  ia 
the  Scottish  rifiea. 

[LyBonB*!  Early  SeminiiiMiicea  (1896)  and 
the  (>imean  War  from  First  to  Last  (1895), 
the  latter  eonnsting  of  letter*  written  1^  him 
in  the  Crimea;  Times,  31  Jan.  1898  ;  Bnmj^ 
too-'MMxawainDa^n  Historical  Bacord  of  tbi 
Boyal  Welsh  Aailian^  pp.  158^18.1 
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MAOALLUM,  HAMILTON  (1841- 
1886),  painter,  born  at  Kames,  Ai^Uahire, 
on  22  May  1841,  was  the  second  taa  of  John 
Macallum,  J  J.,  of  the  Eames  gunpowder 
works.  While  stiU  a  boy  at  school  he 
showed  a  strong  inclination  towards  art. 
Tbis,  however,  was  opposed  by  his  father, 
who  inaisted  on  his  entering  a  merchant's 
office  in  Ola^fow,  in  Reparation  for  an 
Indian  commercial  career.  In  1864,  when 
he  was  twenty-three  years  of  age,  be  finally 
rebelled,  and,  winning  a  reluctant  assent 
from  his  father,  went  to  London  to  become 
a  painter.  He  entered  the  Boyal  Academy 
schools  the  same  year.  From  that  time  on- 
wards his  time  was  divided  between  London 
and  various  punting  ^unds  (the  western 
highlands,  among  which  he  prowled  in  a 
amall  yadit  of  hia  own,  Heligoumd,  Holland, 
Southern  Italy,  the  south  coast  of  Devon- 
shire),  where  his  &vouriteBubjeotf  aoidig^t, 
eonld  be  fully  stuped.  Hia  original  and 
thoroughly  personal  way  of  treating  this 
subject  eoon  attracted  attention,  and  won 
him  both  detractora  and  admirers.  He  had 
studios  successively  at  Hampstead  (Haver- 
stock  Hill),  in  Piccadilly,  and  at  Beer,  South 
Devon.  His  oontributions  to  the  chief  Lon- 
don exhibitions  extended  over  twenty  years, 
fiom  1876,  when  '  Hoisting  the  Storm  Jib' 
was  at  the  Boyal  Academy,  until  1880,  when 


his  last  picture,  the  '  &o(ter*B  Team,'  buo; 
on  tilie  same  wws.  Musallam  died  T«y  sud- 
denly of  heart  disease  at  Beer  on  38  Jti» 
189&  He  1^  a  -mdow,  Enphemia,  daugh* 
tOTof  Ibr.  John  Stewart  of  Otssgow,  and  mm 
s<nL.  Mrs.MacaUam8ubaequently(lSMarcK 
1900)  received  a  civil  list  pension  of  100^ 
per  annum  in  conuderation  of  hoc  husbuidi 
merits  as  an  artist. 

Macallum  was  one  of  the  most  original 
landscape  painters  of  his  time.  He  wu 
single-miaoed,  concentrating  his  attention 
on  those  aspects  of  nature  by  which  his  own 
sympathies  were  most  closely  touched.  Hii 
pictures  have  great  individuality.  He  saw 
colour  in  a  way  of  his  own,  but  bis  best 
works  are  likely  to  be  prized  long  after 
things  conceived  on  more  conventional  lines 
are  forgotten.  Three  of  them  are  in  thu 
Millhaiik  GaUery,  the  'Cmfter'B  Team,' al- 
ready mentioned,  and  two  drawings  in  wtte*- 
colour. 

[Private  infermntion.]  W.  A. 

MAOABTNET,  JAMES  (1770-1&4S), 
anatomist,  son  of  Andrew  Macartney,  gentle- 
man farmer,  of  Ballyrea,  co.  Armagh,  and 
Maiy,  his  wife,  was  bom  at  Armagh 
8  March  1770.  He  began  lifia  as  an  IHsb 
volunteer  in  1780,  and  was  afterwards  eda- 
cated  at  th»  mdowed  classical  aohool  at 
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Armagh,  aod  then  at  a  private  schooL  He 
waa  associated  for  a  time  with  Henry  and 
John  Shearea  [q.  v.]  and  Lord  Edward  flts- 
gorald  [q.T.},  hut,  being  dissatisfied  with 
their  programme,  he  cut  himself  adrift  and 
b^i;an  to  Btudv  medicine.  He  apraenticed 
himself  to  WiUiam  Hartigan  (1766  P-ISIS) 
on  10  Feb.  179^  his  master  being  pendent 
of  the  Boyal  CoU^  of  Snigeons  of  Ireland 
in  1797.  jBfacartneT  also  entered  as  a  pupil 
in  the  college  school,  Mercer  Street,  Subbn, 
where  he  made  some  dissections  for  the 
museum,  and  he  attended  the  Lock  hospital 
and  the  Dublin  dispensaiy.  In  1796  he  came 
to  London  to  attend  the  Hunterian  or  Great 
Windmill  Street  school  of  medicine,  and  he 
became  an  occasional  pupil  at  St.  Thomas's 
and  Chiy's  hospitsls.  He  also  attended  the 
lectures  of  John  Abernethy  [q.  v.]  at  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital,  and  through  his 
influence  was  appointed  a  demonstrator  of 
anatomy  in  the  medical  school  in  1798.  He 
was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Btnal  College 
of  Su^feons  of  England  on  6  Feb.  180(^  began 
to  practise  in  Iiondcm  as  a  sorgeonf  and  was 
appointed  lecturer  on  compaxatiTa  anatomy 
ud  phjuoloOT  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospi- 
tal, a  post  he  held  from  March  1800  to  1811. 
On  21  Feb.  1811  he  was  elected  F.R.S.,  and 
from  1803  to  1812  he  served  as  suiveon  to 
the  roval  Radnor  militia.  In  May  1813  he 
was  admitted  M.I>.  of  St.  Andrews  Univer- 
sity, and  on  21  June  1813  he  was  elected 
professor  of  anatomy  and  surgery  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Dublin,  and  physician  to  Sir  Pat^ 
rick  Dun's  hospital.  These  offices  he  resigned 
in  1837,  after  he  had  raised  the  medical 
school  to  a  much  better  position  than  it  had 
ever  before  occupied.  During  almost  the 
whole  of  his  residence  in  Dublm  Macartney 
was  subjected  to  a  very  singular  exhilntion 
of  petty  perseeutAon  ^jd  open  insult  at  the 
huidstn  some  members  of  tne  board  of  Trini^ 
Cdll^^  He  wu  denied  the  privUwa  of 
election  to  the  fBllowship  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons,  t^ugh  he  was  made  an 
honorary  fellow  of  the  RotbI  College  of 
Physicians  of  Ireland  in  1818.  Ha  also  re- 
ceived an  honorary  M..D.  from  the  university 
of  Cambridge  (31  Aug.  1883),  to  which  he 
sold  his  museum  in  1836,  the  university  of 
Dublin  having  revised  to  purchase  it.  He 
died  at  81  Upper  Merrion  Street,  Dublin,  on 
6  March  1843  {Gent.  Mag,  1843^  i.  664). 
He  married  on  lO_Aug.  1796  a  Miss  El»n- 
bead 

An  ill-used  and  greatly  misunderstood 
man,  *he  was,'  says  Professor  Alexander 
Macalister^ '  an  ei^ert  anatomist  and  a  plulo* 
Bophicsl  biologist  lar  in  advance  of  bis  period. 
His  description  of  the  vascular  system  of 


birds  has  in  many  respects  not  been  sur* 
passed,  and  his  account  of  the  anatomy  of 
mammals  may  be  read  with  more  profit  than 
many  modem  works.  In  his  account  of  the 
brain  of  the  chimpanzee  compared  with  that 
of  an  idiot,  as  well  as  in  many  others  of  his 
papers,  there  are  glimpses  of  a  morpholon^ 
&r  b^nd  CuvieTj  whose  works  he  edited. 
His  book  on  ioflsjnmation  may  be  placed 
side  by  ude  with  any  pathological  work  of 
the  period,  while  his  researches  on  animal 
luminosity  form  the  basis  of  many  subse- 
quent researches  on  the  subject.'  Macartney 
discovered  the  fibrous  texture  of  the  white 
substance  in  the  bnuiL  and  the  connection 
between  the  subcortical  nerve  fibres  and  the 
grey  matter  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres.  He 
gave,  too,  the  first  satisfactory  account  of 
rumination  in  the  herbivora,  and  he  dis- 
covered numerous  glandular  appendages  in 
the  digestive  organs  of  mammals,  especially 
of  rodents.  As  one  of  Warburton's  advisers 
and  as  a  practical  anatomist  of  great  expe- 
rience in  teadiing,  he  had  much  to  do  in 
shaping  the  Anatomy  Act  of  1832. 

MaMrtney'B  works  were :  1.  'Lectnreson 
Comparative  Anatomy'  (Cuvier's  lectures 
translated  by  W.  Ross  nnaer  the  inspection 
of  J,  Macartney),  London,  1802,  2  vols.  8vo. 
3.  *  Observations  on  Curvature  of  the  Spine,' 
Dublin,  1817,  4to.  8.  'A  Treatise  on  In- 
flammation,' London^  1838, 4to ;  reissued  in 
America,  Philadelphia,  1840.  He  also  wrote 
numerous  papers  in  the '  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions ; '  and  his  articles  on  comparative 
anatomy  are  published  in  Abraham  Hees's 
<  C^dopsedia,*  London,  1819,  45  vols,  4to. 

[James  Mscarts^,  a  memoir  by  Professor 
Alexander  Hacalister,  F,K8.,  of  Cambridge, 
London,  1900;  Sir  Charles  A.  Cameron's  His- 
tory of  Uw  Biayal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Ir»- 
land.  pp.  S71,  S7S;  'ErinaBsi^s'  aeeooDt  of  ths 
U)pearaiiee  and  methods  of  Sbeaitiwy  in  the 
I^cet,  1826.  viii.  248-62.]  D'A.  P. 

McOOSH,  JAMES  (1811-1894),  philo- 
sopher, only  s<m  of  Andrew  McCosh,  farmer, 
of  Carskoech,  Ayrdiire,  by  Jean,  daughter 
of  James  Carson,  farmer,  of  the  same 
county,  was  bom  on  1  AprU  1811.  Of 
covenanting  ancestry,  he  was  brought  up 
religiously  and  was  early  devoted  to  the  kirfc 
He  was  educated  at  the  universities  of  Glas- 

Sw  and  Edinburah,  and  in  1834  gained  the 
A.  degree  at  Edinburgh  1^  an  essay  on 
the  Stoic  philosophy^  which  was  highly  com- 
mended by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  He 
studied  theolc^  unto  Dr.  Chaimm,  and, 
having  been  licensed  by  the  presbyt-czy  of 
Ayrshire,  offiuated  successively  at  Arbroath, 
1^-8,  and  Brechin,  1838-60.  While  at 
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the  latter  place  he  became  a  conTert  to 
*ftm  kirk'  principles,  and  took  an  active 
parttnorganiaing;  taesecesston.  Meanwhile, 
however,  he  was  busy  with  natural  theology, 
and  the  publication  in  1860  of  his  first  impor- 
tant work,  *  The  Method  of  the  Divine  Qo- 
vemment,  Physical  and  Moral '  (Edinburgh, 
8vo ;  lost  edition,  New  York^  lo74),  proved 
the  tnming-point  in  bis  career.  It  wu  read 
andgreatly  adnured  by  theEail  of  Clarendon, 
then  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  led  to 
MeOosVs  appointment  to  the  chair  of  logic 
and  metaphysics  in  Queen's  College,  Bel&t 
(1861).  In  1860  appeared  his  'Intuitions 
of  the  Mind  inductively  investigated,'  Lon- 
don, 8vo  (last  edition,  New  York,  1872),  in 
which  he  attempted  to  meet  the  prevalent 
empiricism  W  a  careful  survey  of  the  entire 
domain  of  what  he  conceived  to  be  axiomatic 
truth.  It  was  followed  hy  *  An  Examina- 
tion of  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill's  Philosophy :  being  a 
Defence  of  Fundamental  Truth,*  London, 
1866, 8vo  (last  edition.  New  York,  1880)— a 
work  called  forth  hj  Mill's '  Examination  of 
Sir  William  Hamilton's  Philosophy '  (1866). 
Mill  honoured  his  eritio  with  a  few  strio* 
torea  in  his  third  edition,  to  which  McCosh 
rqoined  in  a  volume  entitled  '  Philosophical 
Papers,'  London,  1868  (New  York,  1869), 
which  also  included  an  *  Examination  of  Sir 
William  Hamilton's  Lcunc '  and  an  essay  on 
the  *  Present  State  of  Moral  Philosophy  in 
Britain.' 

McCosh  resigned  his  post  at  Belfast  on 
being  elected  in  1868  to  the  presideacv  of 
Princeton  College,  New  Jersey,  with  which 
office  was  associated  the  chair  of  philosophy 
in  that  seminaiy.  He  administered  the 
ftfiuira  of  the  college  with  eminent  succms 
for  twenty  years,  during  which  period  he 
published  many  ^Uosophicsl  works. 

McCosh  resumed  thepveddenCT^  of  Prince- 
ton College  in  18BGL  but  rebuned  Ae  ehur 
of  philosophy  unt^  his  death  on  16  Nor. 
18M.  He  was  LL.D.  of  the  universities  of 
Aberdeen  (1860)  and  HaVvard  (1868),  also 
D.Litt.  of  Queen's  CoUege,  Belfast,  and  D.D. 
He  married  in  1846  a  dat^hter  of  Alexander 
Guthrie,M.D.,brother  of  Dr.  Thomas  Guthrie 
[q.v.]  Princeton  College  contains  his  statue, 
set  there  by  his  admirers  in  1888.  (For  por- 
traits see  his  '  Life '  by  Sloane,  cited  infnL) 

McCosh  is  said  to  have  been  an  eSective 
lecturer  and  preacher,  and  his  simplicity 
and  perspicuity  of  style  render  this  extremely 
probable.  His  philosophy,  however,  had 
never  an  appreciable  influence  on  English 
thought.  To  the  defects  of  the  Scottish 
school  he  vras  hy  no  means  blind,  but  his 
early  training  had  included  no  systematic 
study  of  transcendentalism,  and  a  visit  to 


Germany  in  1858  led  to  no  result.  It  may 
even  be  doubted  whether  he  had  apprehended 
the  earlier  forms  of  idealism.  At  any  rate 
his  polemical  works  evince  no  adequate 
appreciation  of  the  positions  which  he  at- 
tacked, and  his  own  '  intuitional '  theory  is 
a  mere  tffnoratio  elenchL 

McCosh  was  joint  author  with  Dr.  IMdde 
of  'laical  Forms  and  Special  Ends  in 
Creati<m,'  Edinburgh,  1866 ;  London,  1862 
(Isst  edition.  New  York,  1880).  He  was 
also  author  of  the  following  works ;  1.  *  The 
Supernatural  iu  relation  to  the  Natural,' 
Cambridge,  Belfast,  and  New  York,  1662, 
8vo.  2.  '  Supplement '  to  Dngald  Stewart's 
'Outlines  of  Moral  Philosophy,'  1865. 
3.  '  The  Laws  of  Discursive  Thought,*  Lon- 
don and  New  York,  1870,  12mo  (last  edi- 
tion. New  York,  1890).  4.  *  Christianity 
and  Positivism,'  London  and  New  Yorf, 
1871,  8vo  (last  edition,  New  York,  1875]. 
6.  *  The  Scottish  Philosophy :  Biographical, 
Expcaitory,  Critical  ;  from  Hutcheson  to 
Hamilton,'  London,  1874,  8vo  (last  edition, 
New  York,  18e<^.  6. '  Ideas  in  Nature  ova> 
looked  hr  Dr.  TVndall,'  New  Yorir,  1876, 
lihna  7.  'The  Derehmment  Hrpothesis: 
is  it  SnfficnentP'  New  York,  1876,  13mo. 
8. '  The  Emotions,'  London  and  New  York, 
1880, 12mq.  9.  'The  Conflicts  of  the  Are' 
(from  the  *  North  American  Review'),  I^w 
York,  1881,  8vo.  10.  •  Psychology.  The 
Cognitive  Powers,'  London  and  New  York, 
1886,  8vo  (last  edition.  New  York,  1891). 
11. 'Psychol  logy.  The  Motive  Powers :  Emo- 
tions, Conscience,  WiU,'  London  and  New 
York,  1887,  8vo.  12. 'Realistic  Philosophy 
defended  in  a  Philosophic  Series,'  London 
and  New  York,  1887,  2  vols.  8vo  (a  collec- 
tive issue  of  several  dissertations  published 
between  the  years  1882  and  1886).  13.  <  The 
Beligious  Ameet  of  Evolution.  The  Bedell 
Lectures  fbr  1887/ New  York,  1888, 12mo 
(enlaced  edition,  1690).  14.  'First  end 
Fundamental  TrutAs,'  London  andNew  YoA, 
1889,  12mo.  16.  'The  Testa  of  variom 
Kin^  of  Truths'  (Merrick  Lectnres),  New 
York  and  Cincinnati,  1889,  1891,  12mo. 
16.  'The  Prevailing  fypes  of  Philosophy : 
Can  they  reach  Ifeality  logically  f"  New 
York,  1890, 12mo.  17.  ^  OurMorolNatare,' 
New  York,^  1892,  12mo  (see  also  Duixifl, 
McCosh  Bibliogrmahy,  which  gives  a  com- 
plete catalogue  ofois  multt&rious  contribu- 
tions to  periodical  literature,  articles  iu  the 
'  Schaff-Herzog  EnCTclopesdia  of  Rel^iu 
Knowledge/  pampbtots,  aad  ot^er  fiigiUn 
pieces). 

[Sloane's  Life  of  James  HcCoifa,  1896; 
Irving's  Book  of  Scotsmen;  Eclectic  Maganne. 
July  1871;  Appleton^  Jonm.  8  March  1873; 
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Men  and  Women  of  the  Time,  IS&l ;  Scotsmmi, 
19  Not.  1894;  Ann.  Bea.  1894,  ii.  209.1 

J.  M.  R. 

McCOY.SirFREDERIOK  (:1823-1899), 
naturalist  and  ^logist^aon  of  Simon  McCoy, 
a  Dublin  physician,  was  bom  in  that  city 
in  1823.  After  passing  through  a  course 
of  medical  atudy  there  and  at  Cambridge, 
and  before  reaching  the  a^  when  he  could 
b^n  to  practise,  be  was  diverted  to  natural 
science  by  undertaking  the  arranc^ent  of 
the  eolleetions  of  the  Qeoliwical  Society  of 
Ireland  and  of  the  Boyal  insii  Academy. 
Sir  Kichard  Jolm  Grimth  [q.  v.]  then  en- 
gaged him  to  make  the  palseontological  In- 
T^igations  required  far  the  'Oeological 
Hi^  of  Ireland.^  The  results  of  these  Btadies 
were  published  in  two  volumes,  one  en- 
titled '  Synopsis  of  the  Carboniferous  Lime- 
stone Fossils  in  Ireland/  1844,  the  other 
•  Synopsts  of  the  Silurian  Fossils  of  Ireland,' 
1846,  and  durins  the  later  part  of  the  time 
thus  employed  He  was  a  member  of  the 
regular  staff  of  the  Snrvey.  In  1840,  on  the 
invitation  of  Adam  Sedgwick  [q.vA  he  went 
to  Cambridge  to  arrange  the  collection  in 
the  Woodward ian  Museum.  McCoj  was 
eotttinaouBly  engaged  in  that  university  till 
1850,  when  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
mineralogy  and  geology  at  Queen's  OoU^, 
Bel&st.  But,  as  his  Cambridm  work  was 
BtiU  unfinished,  he  returned  tmther  for  a 
few  months  in  the  spring  and  autumn  of 
each  year.  During  these  intervals  he  aided 
Sedgwick  in  Cornwall  in  1851,  at  May  Hill 
in  1862  and  1863,  and  in  South  Wales  in 
1864.  In  that  year  he  completed  the  de- 
scription of  the  fossils  in  the  Woodwardian 
Museum,  and  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of 
natural  science  in  toe  new  university  of 
Melbourne,  leaving  England  for  this  post  in 
the  autumn.  The  results  of  his  studies  at 
Oxbridge  were  finally  published  in  a  volume 
entitled  'British  Palaeozoic  Bocks  and  Fos- 
sils,' 1864.  This  was  restricted  to  the  fossils ; 
for  Sedgwick,  who  contributed  an  introduc- 
tion, hu  intended  to  write  another  volume 
deacribiz^  the  rocks.  McOoy^  new  office 
was  no  sinecure,  for  lie  had  to  cover  the 
whole  field  of  natural  history;  nevertheless 
he  acted  as  paleaontolc^t  to  the.  Geological 
Survey  in  its  earlier  stages,  and  was  founder 
.  of  the  National  Museum  of  Natural  History 
and  Geology  at  Melbourne,  of  which  he  was 
director  until  his  death,  besides  taking  an 
active  interest  in  municipal  aBairs  and  serv- 
ing as  a  justice  of  the  peace.  He  was  also 
chairman  of  the  first  royal  commission  for 
international  and  intercolonial  exhibitions 
for  the  colony  of  Victoria.  The  later  part 
of  his  life  was  spent  at  his  house  'Maritima,' 


Brighton  Beach,  about  nine  miles  from  Mel- 
bourne,  where  he  died  on  18  May  1899.  He 
married  Anna  Maria,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Harrison,  a  solicitor,  of  Dublin.  His  wife 
died  in  1886,  and  in  the  following  ^ear  be  lost 
his  son  Henry,  a  barrister  practuit^  in  New 
Zealand,  who  had  married  in  1870  and  left 
a  family  of  seven  children.  His  only  daugh- 
ter, Emily  Mary  McCoy,  also  died  before 
him. 

McCoy  throughout  his  long  life  was  tho 
most  indefatintSle  of  men.  He  lived  very 
plainly,  and  much  of  his  work  between 
ten  at  night  and  three  in  the  moTniiig,  not 
requiring  more  than  five  hours' sleep.  So, 
notwithstanding  the  official  duties  and  the 
books  already  enumerated,  he  published  two 
works  for  the  government  of  Victoria,  one 
entitled  'Pfodromus  of  the  Zoology  of  Vic- 
toria *  (1878  sqq.),  the  other '  Prraromus  of 
the  Falffiontologv  of  Victoria,'  each  appear- 
ing in  '  decades^  at  intervals  during  thirty 
of  the  fifty-eight  years  covered  by  his  publi- 
cations; and  he  also  wrote  no  less  than 
sixty-nine  papers,  dealing,  in  addition  to 
some  zoological  topios,  with  almost  every 
branch  of  palseontology.  In  fact,  according 
to  report,  M  was  more  en^ssed  in  research 
than  in  the  duties  of  fais  chair.  He  waa 
oonnneuous  for  his  antagonism  to  the  views 
of  Charles  Bobert  Darwin  [q*  v.} 

McCoy  was  elected  F.G.B.  in  1852,  and 
received  from  that  society  its  Murchison 
medal  in  1879.  In  1860  he  was  made  a 
F.R.S.  The  honorary  decree  of  doctor  <^ 
science  was  conferred  on  him  by  Cambridge 
in  1886,  where  he  waa  also  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Philosophical  Society,  as 
well  as  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Australia, 
the  Imperial  Society  of  Naturalists  of  Mos- 
cow, and  of  mauy  other  British  and  foreign 
societies.  He  was  awarded  the  Emperor  of 
Austria's  ^Id  medal  for  arts  and  eoiences, 
was  a  kmght  chevalier  of  the  royal  order 
of  the  crown  of  Italy,  was  created  C.M.G. 
in  1886,  and  K.C.M.G.  in  1891. 

[Obituary  notices  in  the  Oeological  Magajcine, 
1 899,  p.  283 ;  The  Quartwly  Joomal  of  the  Oeo- 
logical Society,  56,  lix;  the  Tear-book  of  die 
Eoyal  Society,  1900,  p.  196,  byHfenry]  Wfood- 
ward],  and  Nature,  Ix.  88,  Ify  H[eiiry]  fi[oting- 
Irokel  W[oodward1;  ftequent  references  in 
Sedgwick's  Life  and  Letters,  vol.  ii.,  with  in- 
fbmiation  from  Frederick  H.  McCoy,  esq.  (grAiid- 
Bon),  and  others.]  T.  G-.  B. 

MAODONBLL,  ALASTATR  RUADH, 
known  as  PicxLB  THB  Spt  (1725P-1761), 
thirteenth  chief  of  Glengarry,  bom  about 
1726,  was  eldest  son  of  John,  twelfth  cluef, 
W  the  only  daughter  of  Colin  Mackenzie  of 
Hilton.   While  yet  a  mere  yooth  he  «m 
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sent  in  1788  to  France,  where  in  174S  he 
joined  Lord  Drummond  s  regiment  of  ro^l 
Scots  guards.  In  March  1744  he  was  wiUi 
Uie  Earl  Marischal,  and^  intended  starUng 
with  the  futile  e^edition  of  that  year. 
Having  in  the  following  year  been  sent  to 
Scotland  to  give  information  in  connection 
with  certain  jacobite  disputes,  he  was  in 
May  despatched  by  the  highland  chiefs  to 
Francs  to  testify  to  Charles  their  allegiance 
to  his  cause,  but  at  the  same  time  to  warn 
him  against  an  attempt  to  land  in  Scotland 
unless  strongly  backed  by  foreign  assistance. 
His  mission,  however,  was  of  no  arsil ;  for 
Charles,  before  Macdonell's  arriral  in  France, 
had  already  set  sail  on  his  rash  adTentnre. 
Macdonell  resolved  to  take  part  in  it,  but 
while  retaining  to  Scotland  with  a  detach- 
ment of  Dmmmond's  guards  he  was  cap- 
tured on  26  Nov.  1746  by  H.M.S.  Sheemess 
(London  Gazette,  26-9  Nov.,  quoted  in 
BTAlVil^Bltmeraty  of  Prince  Charlet  Edward, 
Scottish  Historical  Society,  1897,  p.  Ill), 
and  sent  to  the  Tower  of  London,  where  he 
was  detained  until  July  1747.  In  December 
1749  he  helped  himself  to  the  jacobite 
treasure  concealed  at  Loch  Arkaig.  Already 
or  shortly  afterwards  he  had  further  resolved 
on  the  betrayal  of  the  jacobite  cause,  and 
having  introduced  himself  to  Henrv  Pel- 
ham,  he,  as  Mr.  Lang  has  e^borately  and 
beyond  cavil  demonstrated^  became  a  hired 
spy  on  Prince  Charles  and  the  Jacobites, 
corresponding  with  the  government  under 
the  pseudonym  of '  Fickle? 

Perhaps  it  has  been  insufficiently  home  in 
mind  that  Macdonell  may  have  all  along 
cherished  resentment  against  the  prince  on 
account  of  the  clan's  removal  to  the  left  wing 
at  Ciilloden,  where  It  practically  deserted  the 
nrince's  cause  by  refusing  to  strike  a  blow  on 
his  behalf.  True  the  clan  gave  the  prince 
shelter  during  his  wanderings,  but  Mac- 
donell himself  may  on  account  of  the  treat- 
ment of  the  clan,  or  for  some  other  reason, 
have  cherished  a  personal  grudge  against  the 
prince.  In  any  case  he  was  probably  clever 
enough  to  recognise  that  the  prince  himself 
had  become  impossible ;  and  his  interest  cor- 
responding with  his  convictions,  he  may  have 

EBrsnadea  himself  that  he  was  really  saving 
is  clan  and  the  highlands  generally  from 
much  needless  snffering  by  nnstratiiig  the 
prince's  madcap  schemes.  If,  however,  as 
IS  likely,  his  purpose  was  mainly  selfish,  it 
was  unsuccessful,  for  the  death  of  Pelham 
in  1764  blighted  his  main  hopes  of  reward. 
On  the  death  of  his  &t^r  in  September  of 
the  same  year,  he  became  chief  of  the  clan 
and  succeeded  to  his  father's  impoverished 
fortunes.   He  died  in  1761  in  a  hut  adjoin- 


ing his  mined  castle,  and  having  no  issue  was 
succeeded  in  the  chieffcunt^  lus  nephew 
Duncan,  son  of  his  brother  jGneas,  who  was 
slain  at  Falkirk, 

During  the  '46  the  command  of  the  Glen- 
garry clan  was,  on  account  of  the  imprison- 
ment  of  the  chief,  and  of  Alastair  the  chiefs 
eldest  son,  entrusted  to  the  second  son, 
^neas;  but  in  the  absence  of  ^neaa  in  the 
highlands  to  procure  reinforcements,  the 
clan  was,  while  on  the  march  southwards  to 
Derby,  under  the  charge  of  Colonel  Donald 
Macdonald  of  Locbgarr^;  and  after  the 
death  of  JSiae»s  at  Falkirk,  Lochgarry  ac- 
companied the^rince  in  his  later  wanderings 
and  escaped  with  him  to  France,  whence  be 
wrote  to  his  chief  a  'memorial'  detailing 
the  dan's  achievements  during  the  Tobellion 
and  its  loyal  conduct  to  the  mince  while  a 
furtive  in  its  &stnesses^rintra  in  Blukib's 
Xtmerary  of  Prince  Chartea  Edwardf  pp.  Ill- 
126). 

[Mackenxifl's  History  of  the  Xbusdooalds; 
Andrew  Land's  Fickle  the  S^,  1897i  and  Com- 
pnnions  of  Pickle,  189S,  mth  the  anthoritiu 
therein  mentioned ;  Blaikitfs  Itinera^  of  Prince 
Charles  Edward.]  T.  F.  H. 

MACDOUGALL,  SiE  DUNCAN  (1787- 
1862),  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  79th  Came- 
ron highlanders,  son  of  Patrick  MacDougall 
of  Soroba,  Argyleshire,  hj  his  wife  Mary, 
daughter  of  Duncan  M'Vicar,  was  bom  st 
Soroba  in  1787.  Educated  at  Fdinbuigh,  fas 
entered  the  army  as  ensign  in  1804,  serred  in 
the  63rd  and  6i6tfa  foot  on  the  frontier,  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  in  the  peninau' 
lar  war.  He  took  part  in  the  third  siege 
and  in  the  capture  by  storm  of  Badajos  on 
6  April  1812,  in  the  siege  and  in  the  cap- 
ture on  27  June  of  the  forts  of  Salamanca. 
In  the  battle  of  Salamanca  on  22  July,  he 
gallantly  saved  the  colours  of  his  re^ment 
and  was  severely  wounded.  He  was  present 
at  the  uege  of  Burgos  in  September  and 
October  and  the  retreat  from  it,  at  the  siege 
and  capture  on  31  Aug.  1813  of  St.  Sebas- 
tian, at  the  passage  of  the  Bidossoa  in  Octo- 
ber, at  the  battles  of  Nivelle  (10  Nov.),  tbs 
Nive  (9  to  13  Dec.),  and  the  mvastment  of 
Bayonne.  He  received  three  medals  for  his 
peninsular  services.  He  took  part  in  the 
American  war  of  1814,  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Bladensburg  on  24  Aug.,  the  cap- 
ture of  Washington,  and  the  attack  on  Bal- 
timore on  12  Sept.,  when  he  was  aide-de* 
camp  to  Major-general  Robert  Ross  [q.  v.], 
who  was  killed.  He  also  served  in  the  opera- 
tions against  New  Orleans  in  December  1814 
and  January  1816,  was  aide-de-camp  to  Lieu- 
tenant-general Sir  Edward  Pakenham  [q.  v.], 
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when  that  o£Scer  waa  killed  at  the  aasault 
of  7  Jan.^  and  took  part  in  the  uege  of  Fort 
Bovrer  in  Florida.  In  1826^heD  in  oom- 
mand  of  the  79th  foot  at  Halifax,  Nora 
Scotia,  he  was  entruated  with  the  onsnin>- 
tion  (H  the  colonial  militia.  In  1886  he 
rdinqniihed  the  comnuud  of  hia  leghnent 
and  ratired  from  the  actiTe  list  in  order  to 
jam  Uie  Bri^di  atixiliaiy  legitm  of  Spain 
aa  quartocmaster^tfeneral  andeeccmd  in  coob* 
mand  under  hia  friend  Sir  Be  Lacy  Erans 
[q.  T.l  FcHT  his  Berrieea  in  Spain  he 
ceived  from  Queen  Isabella  II  the  order  of 
kni^thood  of  St.  Ferdinand.  In  later  vean 
he  raised  the  Lancashire  artillerT'  nmitia. 
A  prominent  figure  in  the  Tolunteer  move- 
ment of  1869,  he  presided  at  the  great 
meeting  at  St.  Martin's  Hall,  London,  at 
which  It  was  inaugurated.  He  published 
a  Tery  useful  pamphlet  in  1860  entitled 
*  Hints  to  Volunteers  on  various  Sul^ects.' 
He  died  on  10  Deo.  1662,  and  waa  buried 
in  St.  FaoFs  Cathedral,  London,  where 
there  is  a  monument  with  a  bust  1^  Adams 
to  his  memory.  He  was  twice  mamed :  first, 
in  1817,  to  Anne,  daughter  of  Oolonel 
Smelt,  gorenior  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  l^whom 
he  left  an  only  son,  Patridc  Leonard  [q.  v. 
Suppl.];  and,  secondly,  in  1844^10  Hannah, 
widow  of  Colonel  Nichobon  ox  ^^ringfleld 
House,  lAvergodk. 

[War  Office  Seeorda;  Despatches;  Army 
Lists ;  priTste  information,]  B.  H.  V. 

UAOBOUaALL,  Sib  PATRICK 
LEONARD  (1819-1894),  nneral,  colonel  of 
the  Leinster  regiment,  and  military  author, 
bom  at  Boulogne-sur^Mer,  France,  on  10  Aug. 
1819,  was  son,  by  his  fint  wifis,  of  Sir  Don- 
can  MacDougall  [q.  T,  StipplJ  Educated  at 
the  Milita^  Acadeimr  at  Eunburah  and  at 
the  Royal  Militaix  Ooliege  at  Sandlmnt,  ha 
reeeired  a  eommimoB  ai  seoond  lientmaBt 
in  the  O^lmi  rifle  r^ment  on  18  Feb.  1886, 
in  July  CTchangsd  mto  the  79tk  Cameron 
highlan^re,  and  on  26  July  1889  into  the 
86th  foot.  His  further  commissions  were 
dated:  lieutenant  11  May  1889,  captain 
7  June  1844,  major  9  Feb.  1649,  broTet  lieu- 
tenanteolonel  17  July  1866,  bteret  oolonel 
17  July  1868,  major-general  6  March  1868, 
lieutenant'^^eral  1  Oct.  1877,  oolonel  of 
the  2nd  battalion  of  the  West  India  regi- 
ment 31  Deo.  1881,  general  1  Oct  168S, 
colonel  of  tiw  Leinster  regiment  96  Aug. 
1691. 

In  1840  MacDougall  entered  the  senior 
department  of  the  Royal  Military  College  at 
Sandhurst  j  he  left  in  1843  with  the  highest 
dass  certificate  and  special  oommuidation. 
Transferred  on  26  June  1844  to  the  Royal 
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Canadian  rifle  regiment,  he  joined  it  at 
Torcmto,  Canada,  and  for  the  next  ten  years 
serred  as  a  reranental  officer  there  and  at 
Kingston.  On  SMarch  1864  he  was  appointed 
snperintenduit  of  studies  at  Sandhurst,  but 
ib»  following  year  waa  aent  on  particular 
service  to  the  Crimea,  where  he  acted  as 
assistant  guartermMter^eneral  oa  the  stafi 
of  Brif^adier-general  D.  A.  Cameron  in  the 
npedition  to  Kertoh  in  May  1866,  and 
attended  Lord  Raglan  in  the  trendies  at  the 
unsuoeessfVil  asBanlts  on  the  Redan  on  18  June. 
For  his  Crimean  serrices  he  received  the  war 
medal  and  clasp,  the  Turkish  medal,  and  a 
breret  lieutenant-colonelo^.  On  hia  return 
home  he  resumed  his  appointment  at  Sand- 
hurst, which  he  held  until  1868. 

In  1866  his  principal  work,  *The  Theory 
of  War :  illustrated  oy  numerous  Examples 
from  Military  History,*  was  published,  and 
a  8e(K>ttd  edition  appeared  in  1868.  It  soon 
became  a  text-book  of  military  instmetion, 
was  translated  into  French  and  German,  and 
gave  its  author  a  first  place  among  Englidi 
mjlitary  wnten.  In  1867,  in  a  pamuilet 
entitled  'The  Senior  Department  of  the  Royal 
MilitaiyOollege,'  MacDongall  drewattentum 
to  die  want  of  proper  instmetion  Im  staff 
offioers,  and  oa  the  formation  of  the  staff 
college  on  6  Feb.  following,  he  became 
its  first  commandant.  He  published  in  1868 
a  treatise  written  expressly  for  students  of 
military  history,  oititled  'The  Campugnt 
of  Hannibal  airanged  and  eritieally  con- 
sidered.' 

Darius-  his  tenure  of  office  at  the  staff 
college  he  was  an  industrious  writer  and 
lecturer,  taking  as  some  of  his  sulnects 
'Napoleon's  Campaign  in  Italy  in  1796,' 
<  The  Military  Character  of  the  neat  Duke  of 
Marlborough,'  'General  Sir  Charlee  James 
Na|ner  aa  Gononeror  and  Governor  of  Sind.* 
He  wiots  the  omtuary  notice  of  Napier  which 
appeared  in  the  '  Timee '  of  18  Feb.  I860,  and 
in  18^  pubUshed  'Forte  tenat  Shipa'and 
'DefSanee  of  the  Canadian  Lakes  and  its 
influence  on  the  general  IM'ence  of  Canada,' 
both  written  in  crossing  the  Atlantic  on  a 
short  Tisit  to  America.  In  1864  his  life  of 
his  father-in-law,  the  historian  of  the  penin- 
sular war,  Sir  William  Francis  Patrick 
Napier  [a.  t.],  edited  Lord  Aberdare,  was 
published  in  two  octavo  volumes,  and  in 
the  same  year  'Modem  War&re  as  in- 
fluenced by  Modem  Artillery.'  Early  in 
1866  he  contributed  articles  on  Sir  William 
Napier  both  to  the  'Edinhnigh'  and  tha 
'Quarterly'  Reviews. 

MacDongall  was  appointed  adjutant* 
Moeral  of  Canadian  mihtia  in  May  1866. 
His  serriees  in  tlw  Fenian  raid  of  1866  wars 
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brought  to  the  especial  notice  of  the  aathori- 
ties  at  home  Ir^  Lord  Monck,  the  governor- 
general  (Dapkek  N&  68,  14  Jane  1866), 
who  was  BO  impressed  niUi  the  Talue  of 
MacDou^l's  -walk  in  the  organisation  of 
the  militia  and  Tolonteeis  that^  on  lesring 
Canada,  he  wrote  ofScially  to  thank  him  for 
having  'laid  the  foundation  of  a  militaiT 
system  indKpendve,  unoppressive,  and  effi- 
cient,' and  sent  a  copy  to  the  home  authori- 
ties. Daring  MaeDougall's  service  on  the 
staff  in  Canada  he  lectured  on  military  sub- 
jects from  time  to  time,  and  publi^ed  a 
pamphlet  on  the  '  Defence  of  Canada.* 

Ketuming  to  England  in  April  1869  he 
WTOt«  *  The  Army  and  its  Beserves,'  and  was 
much  occupied  with  the  then  burning  quea- 
tion  of  army  reform.  In  October  1871  ho 
was  appointed  deputy  inspector-general  of 
the  auxiliary  forces  at  headcraarters.  He 
presided  over  Cardwell's  *  Locuisalion  Com- 
mittee '  in  that  year,  one  of  the  moat  impor< 
tant  which  have  ever  sat  at  the  war  office, 
whose  report,  generally  adopted,  proposed 
by  the  fusion  of  the  r^rnlar,  TaaBrve,  and 
auxiliary  forces  under  the  generals  com- 
manding districts,  to  form  one  armr  for  de- 
fence under  the  commander-in-chief  and  by 
the  institution  of  linked  battalions,  to  have 
always  one  at  hrane  and  one  abroad,  with 
depot  centres  for  enlisting  and  training  re- 
cruits. 

For  five  years  from  April  1873  MacDou- 
gall was  head  of  the  intelligence  branch  of 
the  war  office,  at  first  as  deputy  adjutant- 
general,  and  afterwards  as  depn^  quaiter- 
Siaatar«eneral.  Created  a  %.0M.O.  on 
*80  May^S??,  he  was  a  year  later  appointed 
to  the  command  in  North  America,  just  at 
ft  time  when  lelatioiu  with  Busna  were 
itndned  after  the  RnaBOrTurkiah  war.  He 
undertook  to  have  ten  thousand  trained  and 
disciplined  Canadian  volunteers  available 
for  service  wherever  required,  in  a  few  weeks 
after  the  offer  of  their  service  was  accepted, 
thus  instituting  a  valuable  precedent  which 
has  unce  been  followed,  not  only  by  Canada, 
but  br  most  of  the  self-governing  colonies — 
BOtauy  in  the  recent  South  African  troubles 
— ^to  the  great  advantage  of  the  empire. 

HaeDougall  returned  to  England  in  May 
1688,  and  retired  from  the  active  list  in 
Jnly  1886.  He  died  at  his  lesidence,  Mel- 
bnzy  Lodge,  Kingston  Hill,  Snrreyf  oa 
38  Nov.  1^,  and  was  buried  at  Bast 
Pnfeaer  eemetety^'the  sarveants  of  the  Eing^ 
■ton  a^tot  oazxyu^  his  body  to  the  grave. 
He  was  twice  manied:  first,  in  1844,  to 
Louisa  Angnsta  (d.  1866),  third  daughter  of 
^'William  Francis  Patrick  Napier;  and, 
noomdly,  in  1860,  to  Marianne  Adelaide, 


who  survived  him,  danghter  of  Phil^  John 
Miles  of  Lei^h  Court,  ^merset.  ThOTe  was 
no  issue  of  either  marriage.  A  miniatare  of 
Sir  Patrick  HaeDougall  by  Notman  Honb* 
real,  Canada,  became  Ijady  MaeDougall's 
property. 

In  addition  to  the  works  already  men- 
tioned, and  many  articles  in  the  reviews 
and  magazines,  MacDougall  was  the  author 
oi  the  lowing:  '  Emigration :  its  Advan- 
tagae  to  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies, 
together  with  a  detailed  Plan  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  the  proposed  Railway  between 
Halifax  and  Quebec,  by  means  of  Coloniu^ 
tion,'  London,  1848,  6vo;  'Modem  Infantry 
Tactics,'  London,  1673,  8vo ;  '  Short  Service 
Enlistment  and  the  Oiganisation  of  our 
Infantry  as  illustrated  by  Recent  Events,' 
Edinburgh,  1888, 8vo. 

[Wu  OfSce  Records ;  obituary  notioa  in 
Times  of  30  Nor.  IS94;  Despatches;  Army 
Lists ;  private  information.]  B.  H.  V. 

MAOFIK,  BOBEBT  ANDBEW  (1811- 
1898),  free-trade  advocate,  son  (tf  J<dui 
Macne,  sugar  refiner,  of  Leith,  by  Alison, 
second  daughter  of  William  Thorbum,  was 
bom  at  Letth  on  4  Oct.  1811.  Educated  at 
the  high  schools  of  Leith  and  Edinburgh, 
and  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  he  en- 
tered, in  1637,  his  father's  business,  of  which 
about  ten  years  later  he  established  a  branch 
at  Liverpool.  There  he  co-operated  with 
Leone  Levi  in  founding  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce, and  was  elected  tarustea  of  the  Ex- 
change. He  retired  from  bumaess  about 
1868  and  devoted  the  rest  of  his  life  to  pub- 
lic objects.  As  member  Leith  Bu^is 
in  the  parliament  of  1868-74,  he  made  him- 
self oonapicnouB  hr  his  unomn^romiBing  ad- 
Tooaey  as  A<ee  trade  in  inventions,  ^poainff 
a  systemof 'national reoompenses'  in liea<u 
patents.  He  also  agitatea  for  the  abiidg>- 
ment  of  authors'  coOTrighta.  These  extreme 
views  he  combined  with  an  earnest  sdU(»- 
tude  for  the  consolidation  and  defence  tsS  the 
empire,  which  rendered  him  a  determined 
opponent  of  all  tampering  with  the  Union, 
and  a  pioneer  of  imperial  federation.  He 
died  at  his  country  seat,  Dreghom,  near 
Edinburgh,  on  16  Feb.  1683.  He  was 
F.B.C.L  and  F.B.S.E.,  and  a  Eniffht  Com- 
mander of  the  Hawaiaa  Order  of  Kalakaua. 

Macfie  married  in  1840  Carolina  Eliia, 
danghtv  of  John  Eastin  of  Conrance  IDU, 
Dumfrieg. 

Macfie  naUished :  1.  '  Ths  Ffttent  Qnea- 
tion :  a  snutiaQ  of  diffieoltiei  by  abt^diinff 
or  shortening  the  Invmitor's  monoptdy  and 
instituting  lutional  Becompensee,' liondoB, 
1868,  8to.  S.  'Beoent  DimuBiona  an  th« 
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Abolition  ttf  Pfttents  tot  Inreiitioiu  ia  the 
United  Kingdonii  Fiance,  Gemuuy,  and  the 
NetherlaadB,'  London,  1869,  8to.  S.  '  Colo- 
nial Questions  pressing  for  immediate  solu- 
tion in  the  interest  of  the  Nation  and  the 
£mmre,'I<ondon,1871,8TO.  4.  'Copyright 
Mid  Intents  for  InTentiona.  Pleas  and  plans 
for  cheaper  books  and  greater  industrial 
freedom,'^  Edinburgh,  1871,  8vo.  6.  *  A 
Olance  at  the  Position  and  Prospects  of  the 
Empire,'  London,  1872,  8vo.  6.  'The 
Patent  Question  in  1875 ;  with  a  suggestion 
as  to  Copyright,*  London,  1876,  8vo.  7. 
'  Cries  in  a  Crisis  for  Statesmanship  popular 
and  patriotic  to  teat  and  contest  Free 
Trade  in  our  Manufactures,'  London,  1861, 
8to.  &  *  The  Patent  Bills  of  1883 :  private 
aims  and  pnbUe  d^nia,'  Ediubureh,  1883, 
8to,  9.  '  TliB  Qoastions  put  by  t&e  Boyal 
Commiisionen  on  the  Dc^treesed  State  o£ 
Trade  dealt  with  in  so  independent  but 
sympathetic  spirit,'  Edinburgh,  1886,  8to. 
10.  'The  Scotch  Church  Question.  Letter 
of  an  Heritor  in  a  country  parish,  and 
Notes  on  the  Question  how  to  adapt  and 
improve  the  Ecclesiastical  System  of  Scot- 
land without  destroying  it,'  Edinburgh, 
1886,  8vo.  11. '  Offhand  Notes  on  "  Prayevs 
for  Social  and  Family  Worship  for  the  use 
of  Soldiers,  Sailors,  Colonists,  Sojourners  in 
India,  prepared  by  a  Committee  of  the 
Qeneral  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land :  a  revised  edition,  1889,"'  Edinburgh, 
1892. 

[Scots  Msg.  1810,  p.  067 ;  Men  and  WtOMn 
ia  the  Time,  1891;  Scotsman.  18  Feb.  1898; 
Aoa  Beg.  1898,  ii.  161 ;  List  of  Hmnbers  of 
FarUaHWOt  (official) ;  Simmonds's  British  Bdl 
of  Honour;  Brit.  Mas.  Cat.]  J.  U.  B. 

M6ILWRAITH,  Sie  THOMAS  (1885- 
1900),  premier  of  Queensland,  son  of  John 
Mdllwraith  of  Ayr,  Scotland,  and  his  wife 
Juiet  Hamilton,  daughter  of  John  Howat, 
was  bom  at  Ayr  on  17  May  1836,  and  edu- 
cated at  the  academy  in  that  town  and  at 
Glasgow  University  for  the  profeesion  of  an 
engineer.  In  1864  he  followed  an  elder 
brother  to  Victoria  and  obtained  employment 
on  the  Victorian  railways,  and  afterwards 
with  tile  well-known  contractors,  Cornish  & 
Bmoe.  In  1861,  haviv  gradually  bought 
up  a  gockd  deal  of  land  in  Queensland,  he 
began  to  zeiide  thm  in  part  and  give  much 
attention  to  pastoral  puiauite ;  in  1869 
he  was  elected  to  the  legisla^ve  assembly 
of  that  colony  as  member  for  Maranoa,  and 
in  1870  settled  entirely  in  Queensland. 

In  January  1874  Aicllwraith  took  office 
as  minister  for  works  and  mines  under  Arthur 
Uacalister  [q.  v.],  but  resigned  in  October, 
and  for  some  time  took  no  special  part  in 


politiea.  In  1878  he  was  returned  for  Hul« 
grave,  and  on  21  Jan.  1879,  after  the  defeat 
of  the  ministry  of  the  Hon.  John  Doudaa^ 
becamepremierand  colonialjfcreasurer.  xha 
programme  of  his  first  session  embraced  a 
mgo  scheme  of  local  govemment  and  a  re* 
form  of  the  immigration  erstem.  On  24  Dec. 
1881  he  took  the  post  of^  colonial  secretary 
instead  of  treasurer.  Probably  the  most  im- 
portant event  of  his  administration  was  his 
annexation  of  New  Guinea  to  Queensland 
on  4  April  1888 ;  it  was  a  daring  act  for  a 
colonial  statesman,  and,  after  rousing  much 
criticism  at  home,  was  disallowed  by  Glad- 
stone's government  As  an  almost  imne- 
diate  result  of  the  disallowanoe,  and  to  the 
great  indignation  of  the  AnstialiUL  doloiuei, 
Germany  seixed  New  Guinea  and  several 
places  in  the  Western  I^flo ;  and  the  im- 
perial government  was  shcfftly  compelled  to 
follow  Mcllwraith's  lead  and  take  over  » 
large  part  of  New  Guinea.  On  the  question 
of  a  railway  concession  to  an  English  com- 
pany on  the  land  grant  system  he  was  left 
in  a  minority  at  the  general  election  of  this 
year,  and  resigned  omce  in  November  1883, 
after  being  twice  beaten  in  the  House  of 
Aasembly.  Very  soon  niter  this  defeat  he 
left  for  Great  Britain,  where  he  spent  some 
months,  receiving  the  freedom  of  Ayr  and 
an  honorary  LL.I>.  from  Glasgow  Univer- 
sity. 

On  his  return  to  Queensland  Mcllwraith 
professed  to  have  retired  from  politioa,  but 
in  1888  he  again  stood  for  parhament,  wae 
elected  for  North  Brisbane,  and  on  a  pro- 
gramme of  a  'national  party'  came  mto 
power  at  once  on  13  June  as  premier,  holding 
office  both  as  colonial  secretary  and  treasurer. 
He  began  by  a  difference  with  the  govenunr. 
Sir  Anthony  Musgrave  [q.  v.],  on  the  con- 
tention that  the  latter  was  bound  to  follow 
the  advice  of  his  ministers  in  exercising  the 
crown's  prerogative  of  mercy ;  the  point  was 
decided  m  Mcllwruth's  favour.  In  October 
he  came  into  collision  with  the  imperial 
government  on  the  subject  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  governor;  but  in  this  case  his 
contention  was  not  made  good.  On  SO  Nov. 
McHwraith  relinquished  the  position  of  pre- 
mier to  Mr,  Bt^Bnnlop  Morehead,  though 
he  remained  in  Uie  caluaet  without  portfouo 
and  proceeded  on  a  Toyage  to  Obina  and 
Japan  for  his  health.  In  September  1889, 
soon  after  his  return,  he  split  with  his  col- 
leagues on  questions  of  finance,  and  in  the 
new  session  J  oined  with  his  former  opponent, 
Sir  Samuel  Gbiffith,  to  defeat  them.  In 
August  1890  he  became  colonial  treasurer 
in  Griffith's  ministry.  At  this  time  he  re- 
ceived an  invitation  irom  Scotland  to  ntvn 
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thither  and  contest  Ayr,  his  native  city,  but 
he  declined.  In  March  1691  he  represented 
Queensland  at  the  federation  convention 
^1d  at  Sydney,  In  Norember  1692  he  took 
•Bother  Tojiure  for  his  health,  this  time  to 
Northern  In£a,  retnnung  in  March  1893  to 
find  that  1^  prranier  had  resigned  and  the 
ministry  was  in  a  manner  in  commission. 
On  27  March  he  was  called  upon  to  form  a 
ministry.  A  ^neral  election  soon  followed, 
and  he  came  id  again  with  a  lai^er  working 
majority  than  any  administration  Queens- 
land had  ever  had  before.  The  difficulty 
which  faced  him  at  that  time  was  the  atti- 
tude of  the  so-called  labour  party.  On 
27  Oct.  he  resided  the  position  of  premier 
owing  to  the  failure  of  his  health,  but  nomi- 
nally remained  in  the  ministry ;  on  16  Jan. 
1698  he  came  to  England  for  medical  ad- 
vice ;  and  in  a  short  time  his  illness  became 
so  pronounced  that  he  could  not  return  to 
Queensland.  For  six  years  following  he  was 
in  the  hands  of  specialists  and  txmfined  to 
tlie  hoose.  In  1^  he  was  oflfered  but  de- 
clined the  nosttion  of  agent-gmeral.  He 
died  on  17  July  1900  at  908  Gromwell  Road, 
Londfm,  and  was  buried  at  Ayr. 

Mellwraith's  reputation  was  not  confined 
to  his  own  colony,  where  his  influence  was 
commanding.  But  his  connection  with  the 
Queensland  Investment  and  Land  Mortgage 
Company  involved  him  in  a  series  of  legal 
actions  which  came  to  an  end  in  1892.  Sub- 
sequmtily  he  vras  severely  criticised  over  the 
conduct  of  business  by  the  Queensland  Na* 
tional  bank,  of  which  he  was  a  director.  He 
was  an  associate  of  the  Institute  of  Civil 
Enfnneers  and  was  made  K.0.M.6,  in  1882. 

Hcllwraith  married,  on  14  June  1879, 
Harriette  Ann,  daughter  of  Hugh  Hosman 
of  Armidale,  New  South  Wales,  who  with 
four  daughters  survived  him. 

[InDe9Addison'sQradiiate8of0lA8go7>P-876; 
HeaneU^B  Diet,  of  Auatralarian  Biogr. ;  British 
Aostrala^n,  19  July  1900;  The  Qaeenslaiider. 
91  July  1900;  Queensland  Blue  Books  and 
Farliamentaiy  Debates.]  0.  A  H. 

MACKAY,  ALEXANDER  (1816-1696), 
educational  writer,  bom  in  Thurso  on  16  Nov. 
1816,  was  the  youngest  of  the  eight  children 
of  Murdoch  Mackay,  farmer,  of  Latheron, 
Caithness.  On  his  father's  second  marriage 
young  Mackay  went  to  Aberdeen,  where 
he  studied  at  King's  College,  and  graduated 
M.A.  in  1840.  In  1844  he  became  the  flnt 
Free  church  minister  of  Rhynie  In  Aberdeen- 
shire, the  established  minister  of  wbatAk  had 
been  one  of  the  seven  clergymen  of  Strath- 
bc^e  deposed  by  the  era^mical  majority  of 
thedioxeh  of  Scotland.  Ham  his  gnoIogioU  t 


studies,  chiefly  in  connection  with  rare  fossils 
found  in  the  old  red  sandstone  in  a  quany 
near  Hhynie,  brought  him  into  communica- 
tion with  Hugh  Miller,  Sir  A.  Ransayt  of 
the  Geological  Survey,  Sir  Roderick  I.  Mu> 
chison,  and  Dr.  A.  Keith  Johnston,  who 
commended  him  as  a  fellow  of  the  Roysl 
Oeographical  Society  in  1859. 

In  1861  Mackay  published  a  '  Manual  of 
Modem  Ce<^[Taphy,  Mathematical,  Fhymcal, 
and  Politick '  wudi  attracted  much  at- 
tention, and  has  since  proved  a  mine  of 
wealth  to  other  writers  on  geography,  In 
1866  ^e  d^ee  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  on 
htm  by  King's  College,  Aberdeen, 

In  1867,  finding  the  chai|re  of  a  congrega- 
tion less  congenial  than  literary  wom,  lie 
resigned  his  pastorate  at  Rhynie  and  went 
to  Edinbui^D,  from  which  he  removed  to 
Yentnor  in  1878.  During  this  period  he 
devoted  himself  entirely^  to  works  on  geo- 
graphy and  kindred  subjects.  He  had  just 
comiMted  the  Towriting  and  revision  of 
proon  of  his  work  on  physiography  and 
physical  geography,  when  he  died  suddenly 
at  Ventnor  on  81  Jan.  1896.  Mat^y  mar- 
ried in  November  1846  MaKfaret  Lillie, 
daughter  of  Alexander  Lillie  of  Banff.  By 
her  he  had  five  sons,  all  of  whom  he  sup> 
vived.  One  of  them  was  the  weU-knowa 
missions^  of  Uganda,  Alexander  Murdoch 
Mackav  [q.v.] 

Mackay  s  works  have  had  a  verv  large 
circulation,  and  are  characterised  by  tne  best 
qualities  of  the  old  school  of  gec^fraphical 
text-books,  being  full  of  facts  systemati- 
cally arranged,  scrapulously  verified,  and 
illustrated  by  brief  notes  of  general  interest. 
In  one  instance  he  made  an  attempt  to  fasten 
the  elementary  &cts  on  the  minds  of  young 
scholan  bynraduciog  a  'Rhyming  Geo* 
graphy '  (18?3 ;  new  edit.  1876),  some  of  the 
Btansas  m  which,  onra  read,  are  difficult  to 
fo^t.  His  most  arduous  piece  of  work  was 
an  ingenious  mnemonic  system  for  remem- 
bering numben,  which  he  developed  in  a 
book  entitled  '  Facts  and  Dates '  (IB69 :  8rd 
edit,  1879). 

Mackay  was  also  the  author  of  the  fbllow* 
ing  works:  1.  'Elements  of  Modem  Geo- 
graphy.' 1864;  12th  edit.  1872.  2.  'Out- 
lines of  Modem  Geography,' 1866.  8. 'First 
Steps  in  Geography,'  1869.  4. '  Geography 
of  the  British  £fmpire,' 1869.  6.  'The  In- 
termediate Geography,'  1874;  10th  edit 
1886.  6.  'Life  and  Times  of  the  late 
Rev.  George  Davidson,  Latheron,*  1876. 
7.  <  Handbook  to  the  Seat  of  War  in  Turkey,* 
1877.  8.  '  Fhyuography  and  Physical  Geo- 
graphy,' 1877.  He  also  edited  and  revised 
Rcid's '  SlemMita  of  Astronomy,'  1874. 
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[The  Oeogmpbieal  Joonal,  r.276-7 ;  privata 
informatioD ;  Mrs.  J.  W.  HarriBon's  Stoiy  of 
Macfcay  of  TJgaada ;  Srit.  Miueam  OaL] 

G.  3-H. 

MACKENZIE,  COLIN  (1806-1881), 
lieutenant-general  in  the  Indian  armj,  horn 
in  London  on  26  March  1806,  and  Iwptised 
at  St.  James's  Church,  Piccadilly,  was 

Siongest  son  bat  one  of  Kenneth  rrancis 
icraaia  (d.  1881)  ud  his  wift,  Anne 
Townsend.  His  &uur,  who  heloi^ed  to 
the  Bedcastle  bnnch  of  Maeheniiee,  was 
attorney-general  of  Gnoads,  and  lost  much 
during  the  war  with  France,  179S-181&. 
Oolin  was  educated  successirely  at  a  school 
in  Cumberland,  at  Dollar,  and  at  Os- 
westry, and  in  1826  he  was  appointed  a 
cadet  of  infantry  on  the  Madras  estiUtlish- 
xnent.  Ha  served  as  adjutant  of  the  48th 
Madras  native  in&ntry  in  the  Coo^  cam- 
pai^  in  1834,  and  was  present  in  all  the 
actions  of  that  campaign,  daring  a  portion  of 
which  he  held  the  appointment  oi  deputy- 
assistant  quartermaster-generaL  At  tne 
close  of  tne  campaign  bis  services  were 
^Tourablf  noticed  by  the  brigadier-general 
commanduig  the  ibrce.  In  18S6  lie  ac- 
companied Captun  (aftwwards  Admiral  Sir 
Hmzy  Dnde)  Ohtda  in  an  expedition  to  the 
Straits  of  Halioeaf^riiiah  had  oeen  organised 
for  the  paipose  ai  eztiipating  piracy  in  those 
seas.  Although  MacKensie  was  on  board 
Captain  Chads'a  ship  only  as  a  passenger,  his 
serrices  and  his  goUantir  were  such  tmt  tk&y 
elicited  warm  at&owle^fments  frcan  Captain 
OIuKb  and  afterwards  mm  Lrad  Auckland, 
then  goTemor-genetral  of  India,  who  selected 
him  in  1840  for  employment  with  the  force 
then  serving  in  Aighanist&n,  In  this  un- 
fortunate e^wdition,  which,  owing  mainly  to 
the  incompetence  of  the  general  in  command, 
ended  in  the  complete  destruction  of  a  luge 
Britishforce,  Mackenzie  greatly  distinguished 
himself.  He  was  employed  at  first  as 
assistant  political  agent  under  Mr.  (after- 
wards Sir  Geo^)  Clerk  at  Fashiwar. 
Tfaanoe  he  proceeded  to  K&bnl,  where  he 
joined  s  corps  of  sappers  which  had  been 
raised  in  Afohanist&n  Djr  George  Broadfoot, 
a  shipmate  of  his  on  his  Toyage  to  India. 
Mackenzie  led  the  advanced  guard  of  Sir 
Bobert  Sale's  force  as  &r  as  Gundamack  on 
its  march  to  JelUlabad,  and  then,  returning 
to  Eibal,  he  commanded  a  so-called,  but 
absolutely  indefensible,  fort,  called  the  fort 
of  Nish&n  Khan,  in  which  the  commissariat 
of  Shah  Soojoh's  troops  was  kept.  He  was 
in  command  of  this  fort  when  the  insurrec- 
tion of  the  Aff^hans  at  E&bul  broke  out. 
Kaye,  in  his  history  of  the  first  war  in 
Afghanistan,  thus  daaenlMS  Mackwisie'i  do- 


fence:  'On  8  Nov.  it  became  certain  that 
Mackenzie,  with  all  his  gallantly  and  all  his 
laborious  zeal,  working  day  and  night  witl^ 
out  food  and  without  rest,  conducting  tiie 
defence  with  ss  much  judgment  as  spirit, 
could  not  much  longer  hold  his  post.  His 
men  were  wearied  out,  his  ammunition  was 
exhausted,  his  wounded  were  dyin^  for  want 
of  medical  aid.  He  had  defended  his  position 
thzoaghont  two  dan  of  toil,  snaring,  and 
danger ;  and  no  aid  had  come  &om  canton- 
ments,  n<nte  was  likely  to  come.  So,  yields 
ing  at  last  to  the  importunity  of  others,  he 
moved  out  of  the  fort  and  fought  his  way  by 
night  to  cantonments.  It  was  a  dimemLt 
and  hazardous  march;  and  almost  by  a 
miracle  Mackenzie  escaped  to  encounter  new 
dangers,  to  sustain  new  trials,  and  to  live  in 
habitual  gratitude  to  God  Car  his  wonderful 
preservation.' 

In  the  following  month  Mackenzie  was 
present  at  the  conference  between  the  envoy, 
Sir  William  Kay  Macnaghten  fq.v.],  and  the 
A^han  chief,  A^kb&r  Khln.  He  and  Eldred 
Pottinger  [q.v.]  bad  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
dissuade  Macnaghten  from  attending  the 
confermce,  assnrii^  him  that  there  were 
strong  grounds  for  suspecting  treachery. 
Bntthfioonftxenee  took  place  anii  tlu  envoy 
was  treaeheroosly  seized  and  shot  by  Akbu 
KlUn.  At  the  same  time  Mackenzie  and 
George  Lawrence  [q.v.]  were  made  prisoners. 
Later  on,  during  tiie  unfortunate  retreat 
from  K&bul,  Mackensie,  who  had  been  set 
free,  displayed  the  greatest  courage  and 
excellent  judgment,  and  did  all  in  his  power 
to  stimulate  the  efforts  of  the  officers  in  supfr- 
zior  military  command.  Indeed  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that,  if  Mackenzie  had  been  the 
general  in  command,  instead  of  being  only  a 
captain,  the  disasters  which  attended  the  &st 
Afghan  war  might  have  been  ^averted.  In 
the  course  of  the  retreat,  it  having  been 
arranged  that  hostages  should  be  given  up 
to  Akbar  Kh&n,  Mackenzie  was  sdected  as 
one  of  them.  His  selection  was  approved 
by  Akhir  Khin  as  a  man  who  was  certain 
to  keep  his  word.  In  conseqaenoe  of  his 
deeply  rel^ous  Ufo  the  Af^ians  called  him 
the  '  English  MooUah,'  and  had  the  greatest 
confidence  in  him.  While  in  this  position 
he  was  deputed  by  Eldred  Pottinger,  with 
theapproval  of  AkMrKhau,  to  convey  letters 
to  the  political  agent  at  Jell&labad  and  to 
Gtmer^  Sir  Qeoi^  Pollock  [q.  v.],  who  had 
reached  that  place.  On  both  these  missions 
he  had  more  than  one  very  narrow  escape, 
and  after  the  second  he  was  attacked  by  a 
daugerous  illness  which  nearly  cost  him  his 
life.  Mackenzie  was  subsequendy  carried  off 
br  Akbte  Ehin  with  Uw  zest  of  ths  hostafras 
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aod  prisoners,  and  with  them  was  being  re- 
moved over  the  Hindu  Kush,  whence  they 
"were  to  be  sent  to  Bokhara  to  be  sold  as 
slavee,  when,  owin^  to  the  arriTal  of  Pol- 
lock's force  in  the  vidnity  of  K&bul  and  the 
flight  of  A-kb&r  Eh&n,  the  A&h&n  in  charge 
of  the  prisoners  was  indncea  by  a  guaran- 
tee of  a  large  sum  of  money  to  release  them. 
Before  returning  to  India  Mackenzie  took 
mrt  with  HMury  Havelock  [see  Hatblook, 
Sib  Hbjtbt]  on  the  aseault  upon  the  fort  of 
Zitaliff.  He,  like  Eldted  Pottinger  and  the 
othaia  who  had  ^tingnished  themselTa* 
doxiiig  the  uunireetion  and  the  retreat,  wm 
one  of  the  viotime  of  the  imzeasoning  prqu- 
dice  which  led  Lord  Ellenborough  rseeLAW, 
EowABD,  Eabl  ot  ELunrBOBOUOHj  to  treat 
with  studied  neglect  all  who  had  been  in 
any  way  connected  with  the  recant  disasters^ 
except  the  garrison  of  Jell&labad.  Macken- 
lie  was  refused  tihe  Kibui  medal  and  the  six 
months'  pay  which  accompanied  it,  and  it 
was  not  until  1868  that,  owing  to  the  inter- 
position of  Lord  Balhoiuie,  it  was  granted 
to  him. 

Mackenzie  was  subsequently  em^oyed  on 
the  north-west  frontier  to  nise  a  Sikh  regi- 
ment (the  4th),  with  whicdi  he  kept  the 
peace  of  the  border  during  the  last  SiUi 
campaign.  It  was  while  thus  employed 
that  he  made  the  aoqaaintanee  of  Lord  VA- 
Jioame,who  formed  a  hi^  opinion  of  his 
eharacter  and  of  his  talents.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  by  his  adncethatliord  Dalhoosie 
was  indooad  to  abandon  an  idea  he  had 
formed  of  making  over  to  Afghanistan  the 
country  between  the  bidus  and  the  Suleiman 
range.  Mackenzie  uived  that  Pesh&warwas 
the  gate  of  India,  and  therefore  should  not 
be  given  up.  He  was  still  a  r^mental 
captain  when,  in  1850,  he  was  appomted  by 
Lord  Dalhouste  brigadier^neial  in  com- 
mand of  the  Ellichpur  division  of  the  Hy- 
derabad contingent.  In  nominating  Mao- 
kensie  for  this  post  the  govemor^general 
remarked  that  'ulo  gallantry,  ability,  and 
endurance  dinilayed  by  him  at  the  time  of 
the  rinng  at  Kibnl  we  amply  recorded,  and 
in  connection  with  the  sabeequent  events  of 
that  period  entitle  him  to  a  hi^ier  reward 
at  the  hands  of  the  government  of  India 
than  the  command  of  a  local  corps  in  the 
Sntlq  provinces.*  MAcluncie  had  held  his 
new  command  fbr  some  years  when  a  mutiny 
occurred  in  one  of  the  cavalry  regiments  of 
the  contingent  which  nearly  cost  him  his 
life.  la  September  1856,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Muhanum  procession  at  BoUrum,  the 
great  day  of  which  happened  that  year  to  be 
a  Sunday,  Mackenzie  issued  orders  which  in 
the  first  i"ftf^"^y*  prohibitad  any  pxoceswm 


being  held  on  the  Sunday,  but  were  subse- 
quently BO  far  modified  as  to  permit  of  the 
processions  taking  place  within  the  lines  d 
the  regiments,  but  not  in  the  barracks  or 
along  the  roads.  This  order  was  openly 
violated  by  the  3rd  cavalry  r^^ment  01  the 
contingent,  which  marched  past  the  bri- 
gadier^ house  and  grounds,  making  a  hideoui 
din  when  the  procession  reachea  that  spot. 
Mackenzie  sent  out  orderlies  to  Btop  them, 
and,  this  interference  proving  ineflectoal, 
went  out  himadf  unarmed  and  seiied  two 
small  standards  which  the  sepoys  were 
carrying.  The  xasolt  was  a  tnmvlt,  in  the 
cottiw  of  wfaidi  Mackenzie  was  dangerously 
wounded.  The  government^  while  paying  a 
high  tribute  to  Mat^nxie  'as  a  good  im 
distjnguiehed  soldier,  and  as  honourable, 
conscientious,  and  gulant  a  gentleman  ss 
the  ranks  of  the  army  can  show,' condemned 
the  course  taken  by  him  on  this  oeoauon  as 
rash  and  ill-judged. 

Although  this  judgment  was  questioned 
by  some  very  distinguished  officers,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  had  an  unfortunate 
influenceapon  Mackeiizie'ssubsec|uent  career. 
He  was  compelled  by  his  wounds  to  retiini 
to  England  tat  a  time.  Afterwards  he  held 
the  political  appointment  of  agent  to  the 
govemor-graerol  with  the  Nawab  N&zim  of 
Bei^^al:  but  there  he  appears  sot  to  havs 
receiTed  the  stimirt  which  ought  to  havs 
been  afibrded  tohim  at  headqaartera,  and  hs 
was  transferred  to  one  of  toe  avil  depart- 
ments  of  the  army  as  superintendent  of  azmy 
clothing,  a  post  ludicrously  inappropriate  to 
his  previous  services.  Some  years  later,  00 
his  cluming  a  divisional  command  in  his 
own  presidency,  it  was  withheld  from  him 
by  the  commander-in-chief  on  the  ground  of 
the  censure  which  had  been  passed  u^ 
him  in  the  Bolarumcase.  On  that  occasion 
the  governor  of  Madras  (Francis,  lord  N^ier 
[q.v.  Suppl.])  and  one  of  the  members  of  coun- 
cil expressed  strong  disapproval  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief'b  decision,  and  referred  the 
question  to  the  secretary  of  state,  who,  how- 
ever, deeUiud  to  interf^.  MaekewDfl,  who 
was  made  C.B.  in  1867,  finally  left  Lndia  in 
187S,  and  died  at  Edinbu^  on  S3  Oct.  1881. 
A  photogravure  portrait  w  Madteoiie,  ^ed 
74,  is  prefixed  to  Mrs.  Mackenzie's  '  Storms 
and  Sunshine'  (Edinbui^h,  1884,  3  vols.) 
Mackenzie  married  first,  in  May  1832,  Ade- 
line, eldest  daughter  of  James  Pattle  of  the 
Bengal  dvil  service,  who  died  four  years 
afterwards.  He  married  secondly,  in  I84S, 
Helen,  eldest  daughter  of  Admiral  John 
Ersldne  Douglas,  who  survived  him,  and 
published  several  works  relating  to  India, 
beaidet  the  li&  of  her  husband. 
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[History  of  tlu  War  in  Af^haaist^n.  by  J.  W. 
Kaye,  F.U.S. ;  Storms  and  Sanshioe  of  a  Soldier's 
Life,  by  Mrs.  Colin  Mackenzie ;  Twelve  Indian 
Statumen,  by  George  Smith,  C.I.E.,  LL.J).; 
India  Office  Records ;  Boase's  Modem  English 
Bio0.;  lUustfatod  LondoD  News,  Ixxix.  464 
(■viui  porti^t).]  A.  J.  A. 

MA.CKINNON,  Sia  "WILLIAM,  first 
baronet  (1823-1893),  founder  of  the  British 
£a«t  Aj&ica  Company,  bom  tt  Campbeltowo 
in  Aj^leehiie  on  81  Maich  182^  was  tiie  son 
of  Bonoan  Mackinnoo  of  Campbeltown,  by 
hU  wife  Isabella,  (d.  SI  April  1861),  daughter 
(tf  John  Currie  of  the  same  town.   Re  was 
educated  at  CampbeltowBt  and  was  trained 
to  the  grocery  trade  there.   Early  in  life, 
however,  he  came  to  Qlai^w,  and  was  em- 
ployed in  a  silk  warehouse  and  afterwards  in 
the  office  of  a  merchant  engaged  in  the 
Eastern  trade.   In  1847  he  went  out  to 
India  and  joined  his  old  schoolfellow,  Robert 
Mackenzie,  who  was  engaged  in  the  coasting 
trade  in  the  Bay  of  Ben^^   Together  they 
founded  the  firm  of  Mackinnon,  Mackenzie,  & 
Co.   On  29  Sept.  1860  the  Cakiutta  and 
Bumah  Steam  Navigation  Company  was 
founded  mainly  through  Mackinnon'a  exer- 
tions.  It  was  renamed  the  Britiah  India 
Steam  Navigation  Company  on  8  Dee.  1863. 
1^  company  began  with  a  steamer 
plying  between  Calcutta  and  Rangoon,  but 
under  Mackinnon's  direction  it  became  one 
of  the  greatest  shipping  companies  in  the 
world.  Under  his  guidance  it  developed,  and 
in  many  instances  created,  a  vast  trade  around 
the  coast  of  India  and  Burmah,  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  besides 
establishing  subsidiary  lines  of  connection 
with  Great  Britain,  tlie  Dutch  East  Indies, 
and  Australia.   He  was  careful  to  have  his 
ships  constructed  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
comd  be  used  for  the  transport  of  troops, 
thus  relieving  the  Indian  government  from 
the necessityof  maintaining  a  la^ trans- 
port fleet.   His  great  business  capacity  did 
not  impair  the  humanity  of  his  disposition. 
On  learning  that  his  ^^ts  durmg  a  famine 
in  Orissa  had  made  a  contract  wiUi  govern- 
ment for  the  conveyance  of  rice  from 
Burmah  at  enhanced  rates,  he  at  once 
cancelled  the  agreement,  and  ordered  that 
Uie  rice  should  oe  carried  at  less  than  the 
ordinary  price. 

About  1873  the  company  established  a 
mail  service  between  Aden  and  Zanzibar. 
Mackinnon  gained  the  confidence  of  the 

SSeyyid  Barghash,  and  in  1878  he 
negotiations  with  him  for  the  lease 
irritory  extending  1,160  miles  along 
the  coast  line  £com  Tuugi  to  Warsheik,  and 
wtrading  inland  aa  far  as  the  eutem  jxo- 


vince  of  the  Congo  Free  State.  The  <UBtrice 
comprised  at  least  590,000  square  miles,  and 
included  Lakes  Nyasa,  Tanganyika,  and 
Yiotoria  Nyania,  The  British  government, 
however,,  declined  to  sanction  the  conees- 
uon,  which,  if  ratified,  would  have  secured 
for  England  the  whole  of  what  is  now 
German  East  Africa.  In  1886  the  foreign 
ministtt  availed  himwelf  <^  Mackinnon's 
ii^oenoe  to  secnzs  the  coast  line  from 
Wanoa  to  £ipini.  A  oharter  was  granted, 
and  toe  Impwial  British  East  AMoa  Com- 
pany waa  formally  incorporated  on  18  Apil 
1888,  with  Mackinnon  as  churman.  TbB 
company  acquired  a  coast  line  of  160  miles, 
including  the  excellent  harbour  of  Mombasa, 
and  exiting  from  tho  river  Tana  to  the 
frontier  of  the  German  protectorate.  The 
company,  wiiioh  included  among  its  prin- 
uples  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  the 
prohibition  of  tiade  monopoly,  and  the 
equal  treatment  of  all  nationalities,  found 
itself  seriously  handicapped  in  its  relations 
with  foreign  associations,  such  as  the  Ger- 
man East  African  Company,  by  the  atrenaons 
aiqiport  whidi  they  received  from  their 
respective  governments.  The  Bridsh  go- 
vernment, on  the  other  hand,  was  debwmd 
fay  the  principles  of  Eiyliah  colonial  ad* 
minisibation  from  *fl«Td  i  ng  ^  tw  n^^r  ami^rtaAffft. 
The  territory  of  the  company  was  finally 
taken  over  by  the  British  government  on 
1  July  1895  in  return  for  a  cash  payment. 

Mackinnon  bad  a  great  part  in  promoting 
Sir  H.  M.  Stanley's  expedition  for  the  relief 
of  Emin  Pasha.  In  November  1886  he 
addressed  a  letter,  urging  immediate  action, 
to  Sir  James  Fergusson,  arder-seeretary  of 
state  for  foreign  al&irs,  and  followed  this 
by  submitting  to  Lord  Iddesleigh,  the  foreign 
secretary,  a  memorandnm  suggesting  tbe 
fcvmation  of  a  small  committee  to  send  out 
an  enedition.  He  and  his  friends  sub- 
scribed more  tham  half  the  sum  of  29,000;. 
provided  for  the  venture,  ike  rest  being 
nimiahed  by  the  Egyptian  government  (c^ 
In  Dorfeesf  Afrka,  1890,  pre&tory  epistle). 

Mackinnon  waa  for  some  time  a  director 
of  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank,  and  asdsted 
to  extricate  the  concern  bom  its  eariier 
difficulties.  In  1870,  finding  that  he  could 
not  approve  the  policy  of  the  other  directors, 
he  resigned  his  seat  on  the  board.  On  the 
failure  of  the  bank  in  1878  the  liquidators 
brought  a  claim  against  him  in  the  court  of 
session  for  about  400,000;.  After  a  pro- 
tracted litigation  Mackinnon,  who  had 
peremptorily  declined  to  listen  to  any  Bxiggea- 
tion  of  compromise,  was  completely  exon&- 
rated  by  the  court  from  the  cha^^  brought 
against  him,  and  it  waa  denumttiatcd  that 
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the  course  t&ken  hy  the  diiecton  wu  oon- 
trary  to  his  express  advice. 

Mackinnon  was  one  of  the  chief  sup- 
porters oi  the  Free  Ohurch  of  Sootland. 
Towards  the  end  of  his  life,  howevar,  the 
psssa^  of  the  Declaratoij  Act^  of  which 
he  disapptOTod,  led  to  some  difference  of 
opinion  Mtween  him  and  the  leaders  of  the 
churdi,  and  he  ma,teriaUy  assisted  the 
■eoediur  memben  in  the  Soottiih  t»igM"^<<« 
In  1891  he  fonnded  the  Ewt  Afiican 
Sct^itiah  Hissicm. 

and  on  16  July  1889  he  was  created  a 
baronet.  He  died  in  London,  in  the  Bur- 
lington HoteL  on  33  June  1893,  and  was 
boned  at  daohan  in  Argyleshire  on  28  June. 
He  wss  a  highlander  of  the  best  type,  a 
hospitable  host,  and  a  generous  benefactor. 
He  possessed  freat  administratiTe  ability. 
'When  Sir  Barue  Frere  sent  Sir  Lewis  PellT 
to  the  Persian  Gulf  in  1863  he  said,  <  Look 
out  for  a  little  Scotsman  called  Hackinnon ; 
you  will  find  him  the  mainspring  of  aU  the 
British  enterprise  there.' 

On  12  May  1656  Mackinnon  married 
Janet  Cokiahoun  (d.  1894),  elder  daughter 
of  John  Jameson  of  Woodside  Orescent, 
Olasgow.   He  had  no  issue. 

[Sootaman,  28, 29  Juna  180S;  Olasgow  Herald, 
28  Jane  189S ;  D.  B.  HaduDDoo's  Memoirs  of 
Cl&n  S^agOD.  1899,  pp.  194-9 ;  Times,  23  June 

189S.]  E.  I.  0. 

MAOKNIGHT,  THOMAS  (1829-1809), 

C"  ';ical  writer,  bom  at  Qainsford,  co.  Dur- 
,  on  16  Feb.  1839,  was  son  of  Thomas 
Macknight  and  his  wife  Elisabeth.  After 
being  educated  at  a  school  at  Qainsford  kept 
by  Dr.  Bowman,  Macknight  removed  to 
London,  and  on  28  Sept.  1649  entered  the 
medical  faculty  at  King's  College.  In  1860 
he  won  the  Stephen  prise  for  an  essay  on 
*The  Hist<ndo8l  Plays  of  Shakespeue' 
(London,  1860,  8to)|  and  in  1861  the 
Leathes  prise  mt  divinity ;  he  also  obtained 
three  speuol  certificates  for  physiology, 
chunistr^,  and  botany.  He  was  president 
of  the  King^s  Coll^  Literary  and  Scientific 
Union,  and  published  an  *  Address  on  the 
Literature  oi  the  Age,'  which  he  delivered 
on  12  March  1651.  He  left  King's  College 
in  1861,  and  took  to  writing  for  the  press ; 
he  was  a  whig  of  the  Palmerstonian  school, 
and  hie  first  book,  published  anonymously, 
was  'The  Kight  Hon.  Benjamin  Disraeli:  a 
Literary  and  Folitioal  Biography'  (London, 
1854,  8vo),  in  which  Disraeli's  career  and 
policy  were  vigorously  attacked.  The  book 
was  at  the  time  attributed  to  (Sir)  William 
Uaxcoiut,  and  Lord  Lyndhurst  denounced 


it  as  'a  very  blackguard  publication  and 
written  in  a  very  blaol^ard  style '  (CnAer 
Paper*,  1686,  id.  810).  Macknight's  next 
book  was  'Tlurty  Years  of  Foreign  Policy : 
a  £[istory  of  the  Secretatyships  of  the  Earl 
of  Aberdeen  and  Viscount  Pslmerston  *  (Lon- 
don,  1866,  8vo) ,  this  is  a  defence  of  the 
policy  leacUng  up  to  the  Crimean  war,  which 
Mackni^t  decliured  to  be  *  inevitable.'  From 
thase  pu^  paa^leta  tf  lokni^t  turned  to 
hie  most  snntantial  w<nk,  his  'BStbo^ot 
the  life  and  Times  of  Edmund  Buzfa '  (Lon- 
dm,  1868-60,  8  vols.  8to),  which  nmaina 
the  best  detailed  life  of  Burke ;  it  had  ooea- 
pied  much  of  Macknight*B  time  since  he  left 
King's  (College,  and  he  had  published  two 
papers  on  Burke  in  '  Fraser's  Msgasine  *  for 
November  and  December  1661.  In  1863 
he  published  his  '  Life  of  Henry  St.  John, 
Viscount  Bolingbroke'  (London,  8vo). 

Early  in  1866  Mackn^t  was  appointed 
to  succeed  Mr.  Frank  H.  Hill  as  editor  of 
the  Belfast  'Ncnthem  Whig.'  He  crossed 
to  Ireland  on  81  Jan.  1666,  and  remained 
editor  of  the  'Whig'  for  thirty-two  yearB. 
He  made  his  paper  the  munstay  of  the 
liberal  party  in  Ireland,  and  vigorously 
fended  the  Irish  chunh  disestablishment 
and  the  land  acts  of  Qladstone's  government 
from  1868  to  1874,  The  inflnoice  of  the 

*  Northern  Whig*  under  his  editorship  was 
mainly  zesponnble  ftnr  the  return  ca  Mr. 
(afterwards  Sir  Thomas)  McOlure,  a  liberal, 
and  Mr.  WilUam  Johnston  of  Ballykilbeg,au 
independent^  as  members  for  Belfast  in  18i88. 
For  Lis  services  on  this  occasion  he  was  pre- 
sented with  a  testimonial  by  his  friends  on 
26  May  1869.  Mockn^ht  also  supported 
Olodetone's  government  iiDm  1880  to  1886, 
but,  like  most  liberals  in  Ulster,  he  differed 
from  Gladstone  on  home  rule,  and  remained 
a  staunch  unionist  till  his  death ;  he  con- 
tinued, however,  to  advocate  drastic  measures 
of  land  reform  in  Ireland. 

In  1891  Macknight  was  presented  with 
anoUier  testimoniu  in  reoognition  of  hie 
tweuty-five  Tears'  serrioe  *s  editor  of  the 

•  Northern  Whig,'  aad  in  1896  he  published 
'  Ulster  as  it  was  and  as  it  is ;  or,  Twenty^ 
eight  Years'  Experience  as  an  Iridt  Editor' 
(London,  3  vols.  8vo).  Macknight  died  at 
his  residence,  38  Wellington  Pane,  Belfast, 
on  19  Nov.  1899. 

fMocknight's  works  in  Brit.  Mas.  Libr. ; 
Brifiut  Northern  Whig,  20  Mov.  1899;  Who's 
Who,  1899;  private  i^ormstioa.]     A.  F.  P. 

UcLAOHLAN,  THOMAS  HOPE 
(1846-1^7),  landscape  painter,  the  second 
son  of  Thomas  McLachlan  and  his  wife  Jane 
Hope,  was  bwn  on  16  March  1646  at  Dar- 
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lingtfHi,  where  his  father  wan  msnsffer  of  the 
bnuujh  of  National  FrOTUicial  Bank.  Edu- 
cated at  Merchiston  Castie  school,  Bdin- 
biirgh,  and  Trtnily  OoUega,  Oambridge,  where 
he  graduated  B,  A.  in  1868,  and  was  bracketed 
first  in  the  moral  science  tripos,  he  entered 
Lincoln's  Inn  on  37  Oct.  186C,  and  was 
called  to  the  bar  on  17  Not.  1868.  For  some 
Tears  he  practised  in  the  court  of  chancery, 
but  he  dia  not  care  for  the  work  and  had 
few  brieft.  His  desire  was  to  be  s  punter, 
and,  encouraged  by  John  Fettie  [q.  T.l  aira 
othen  who  iMiered  in  his  gifts,  Iw,  in  1878, 
gKTa  up  law  and  tocA  to  art.  He  had  no 
aoadamio  training  to  b^in  with,  and  the 
slunrt  time  he  spuit  in  the  studio  of  Cszolas 
Doxan  at  a  later  date  was  of  little  aooonnt; 
but  he  studied  tlie  early  English  landscape 

Cters,  and  later  was  considerably  in- 
.  used  by  the  work  of  the  French  roman- 
ticists and  Cecil  Gh»don  Lawson  [q.  t.]  His 
work  was  always  indiridual  and  interesting, 
for  he  hod  a  poetic  apprehension  of  nature, 
and  was  peculiarly  Beositive  to  grave  and  im- 
pressive emotions  which  belong  to  twilight, 
night,  and  solitude.  And  while  nis  technique 
wassome  what&ulty,  hedasigned  with  dignity 
and  was  a  refined  and  powerful  colourist. 

He  exhibited  at  the  Academy  and  the 
Grosrenor,  and  later  at  the  New  Gallery  and 
the  Institute  of  Painters  in  Oil-colours,  of 
which  he  was  a  member ;  but  it  was  not 
nnta  1896^  when  he  became  aasociated  with 
fire  other  punters  in  the  'Landscape  Ex- 
hibition *  at  the  Dudley  Qalleiy,  that  the 
beauty  of  his  wwk,  there  seen  mcoe  in  a 
mass  and  in  more  congenial  surroundings, 
drew  the  attention  it  deserred.  But  ne 
liTed  to  share  in  only  another  exhibition, 
for  on  1  April  1897  he  died  at  Weytnidge. 
Next  Jane  a  collection  of  his  pictures  was 
brought  together  in  the  studios  of  his  friends, 
Mr.  Leslie  Thomson  and  Mr.  B.  W.  Allan, 
and  afterwards  some  admirers  presented  a 
eharacteristic  work, '  Ships  that  pass  in  the 
Night,'  to  the  National  wdlery. 

Li  1870  he  married  Jean,  youngest  daugh- 
ter of  William  Stow  Stow^l  of  Faverdale, 
who  with  the  son  and  daughter  of  the  mar- 
riage surriTed  him.  A  portnit  drawn  in 
red  chalk  £.  B.  Hughes  has  been  repro- 
duoedj  a  small  portrait  ia  wwlrad  into  a 
headpiece  in  '  Magazine  of  Art '  (1896), 
and  in  the '  Art  Journal'  (1887)  a  photo- 
graph is  reproduced. 

[FriTata  infomiadui;  Foetal  Men  at  the 
Bar,  ISM ;  Trebes  to  Oatslogoe  of  Mnuand 
ExhibiHon  by  Selwyn  Image;  Mag^ne  of  Art, 
1895;  Saturday  Beriev,  12  June  1897;  Art 
Journal,  Hay  1697 ;  Exhibition  Catalogues ;  Cat. 
National  Gallaiy  of  BrUtsb  Act]      3.  L.  C. 


MACLEAN,  Sib  JOHN  (1811-1896), 
aroheologist,  son  of  Robert  Lean  of  Tre- 
hudrethbsrton,  in  Blisland,  Cornwall,  and 
his  wife  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Every  of  Bodmin,  wss  born  at  Trehudreth 
on  17  Sept.  1811.  In  1845,  as  a  descendant 
of  the  Dochgortoch  branch  of  the  clan  Lean; 
he  resumed  the  prefix  of  Mao. 

Maclean  entered  t^e  ordnance  department 
of  the  war  office  in  1837,  was  keeper  of  the 
ordnance  records  in  the  Tower  of  London 
from  1666  to  1661,  and  deputy  chief  auditor 
of  army  aocoonts  fiom  1866  to  1871.  In 
that  year  ha  retired  on  a  pennon,  and  on 
14  Jan.  1871  was  knighted  at  Oabmne. 
WhUe  en^:aged  in  offidu  life  he  dwelt  at 
Fallin|[swick  Lodge,  Hammersnnth,  and  as 
an  aetiTe  diurehmaa  took  much  interest  in 
the  eocleeiastical  administration  of  the 
palish  of  St.  J<^,  ^mmersmith.  Aftor 
nil  retirement  be  liTed  at  Bicknor  Court, 
near  Coleford,  Gloucestershire,  and  from 
about  1887  at  Qlasbuir  House,  Clifton, 
where  he  died  on  6  March  1895.  He 
married  at  Helland  church,  Cornwall,  on 
6  Dec.  18S6,  Marr  (».  1818V  elder  daughter 
and  coheiress  of  Thomas  Billing,  of  Blisland 
and  St.  Breward.  She  surviTed  uer  huslwnd. 

Maclean's  great  undertaking  was:  1. 
'Faroohial  and  Family  History  of  the 
Deanery  trf  Tngg  Btinor,*  8  toIs.,  a  rural 
deanery  of  East  Cornwall,  oomprising  the 
topomiiSiical  portieulan  (rfaeTeraliinportant 
pariuies,  the  prindpal  of  which  was  Bodmin, 
and  containing  elaborate  pedigrees  of  many  of 
the  leading  fiunilies  in  the  counW.  It  came 
out  in  parts  between  1866  and  1879,  and  in  it 
was  embodied  the  labour  of  twenty  years. 
Hie  other  works  and  editions  included; 
3.  <The  Idfeand  Times  of  Peter  Carew,'  1867. 

8.  <  Letters  from  George,  lord  Carev%  to  Sir 
Thomas  Roe,  1615-17,'  Camden  Society, 
1860.  4.  '  Letters  from  Sir  Robert  Cecil 
to  Sir  Geoige  Carew,'  Camden  Society, 
1864.  5. 'The  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  S^our, 
knight.  Boron  Seymour  of  Sudeley,'  1869 
(one  hundred  oopies  only).  After  his 
withdrawal  into  G-louceetershire  he  edited 

6.  ' The Borkeley  Manuscripts:  John  Smyth's 
LiTea  of  the  Berkeleys,^  1888-6,  8  toIs. 

7.  *  Annals  of  Chepstow  Castle.  By  John 
Fitohett  Marsh,'  1888;  and  8.  'Historical 
and  Oeneeli^oBl  Memoir  of  the  Family  of 
Poynti,'1886.  With  W.  C.  Heane  he  edited 

9.  *The  Visitation  of  Gloucester  in  1623,' 
Hsrleion  Bodety,  1885.  "While  liTing  in 
London  Maclean  shared  with  enthiisiasm  in 
the  worit  of  its  chief  antiquarian  societies. 
He  was  elected  F.S.A.  on  16  Dec.  1666,  and 
was  long  a  member  of  the  ooundL  At  the 
meetings  of  the  Royal  Ardrndog^cal  In- 
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Btitatehe  was  afreqnent  attandajit,  BuppUed 
articles  to  the  journal,  and  completed  the 

feneral  index  to  its  first  twenW-fiTeTolumes. 
[e  -was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Harleian 
Society,  and  co-operated  with  Dr.  Drake  and 
Cohmel  Vivian  in  editing  and  annotating 
'  The  Visitation  of  Cornwall  in  1620.' 

Maclean  joined  in  the  fbundatum  of  the 
Bristol  and  Gloucester  Arehaologioal  8a- 
cie^t  oontributed  manf  pa^ras  to  ita  *  Taa^ 
actiinu,'  and  e^ted  tmb.  iii-zvi.|  a  riltw 
inlataiid  being  ptownted  to  him  fw  his  sei- 
Tieea.  lilan^  articUfl  by  him  appeared  in 
the  publications  of  the  Bo^al  Institution  of 
Corn  wall,  the  Clifton  Antiquarian  Club,  and 
the  Somsrnt  Archwolc^cal  andNatoral  Hia- 
toiy  Society. 

[BottM  and  Conrtney's  BiU.  Conrab.  i.  888-4, 
ii  073,  1278;  Boase's  CoUeotanea  Ooniab.  pp. 
6^3-4 ;  Maclean's  Tngg  Minor,  i.  890 ; 
Academy,  16  March  1895,  p.  337;  Trana. 
Bristol  and  Gloucester  Archnol.  Soc.  xix.  3, 
166-9  ;  Dod'B  Feerajie,  1894.]         W.  P.  C. ' 

MACLEOD,  Sib  JOHN  MAOPHEKr 
SON  (1792-1881),  Indian  cirilian,  bom  at 
Ardarden  in  Dumliartondure  in  179if,  was 
the  eldest  son  oi  Donald  Uadeod  of  St. 
KUda,  colonel  in  the  Madras  army,  by  his 
wife,  Diuia^  daughter  of  Dtmald  Macdonald 
of  Tormore  m  InTemess-shire.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Haileybury  and  at  the  university  of 
Edinburgh,  and  obtained  a  writershipin  the 
Madras  civil  service  on  27  July  1811.  On 
7  Jan.  1814  he  was  appointed  eeoond  assis- 
tant to  the  secretary  to  government  in  the 
several  civil  departmente,  and  on  8  July  was 
promoted  to  be  first  assistant.  In  1816  he 
was  nominated  secretary  and  member  of  the 
committee  for  revising  the  customs  laws. 
After  a  three  gears'  visit  to  England  he  was 
appointed  actmg  secretary  to  government 
in  the  financial  and  general  departments  on 
27  June  1823,  and  on  6  July  1824  he  wag 
permanently  ccmfiimed  as  seoretazy.  In 
1826  he  became  Tamil  translate  to  goTsm- 
ment,  and  member  of  the  college  board,  of 
the  board  of  public  instmction,  and  of  the 
mint  committee.  On  14  April  1626  he  was 
nominated  Persian  txanslator  to  government, 
and  on  20  Feb.  1627  he  became  secretary  in 
the  revenue  and  judicial  departments.  On 
16  Jan.  1829  he  was  appointed  a  temporary 
member  of  the  board  of  revenue,  and  he 
afterwards  was  pOTmanently  confirmed  third 
member.  On  22  June  1832  he  received  the 
post  of  commisaioner  for  the  government  of 
Mysore,  and  in  1834  he  was  deputed  to 
Hyderabad  on  special  duty  by  the  ^vemor- 
g;eneral.  Madwid's  work  in  Mysore  was  of 
especial  importance.  The  province  had  in 
ma  previous  year  been  tnnsftrred  from 


native  role  to  EngUsfasuperintendenoe.  The 
task  of  fwgftni  finer  the  financial  and  political 
administraticm  iell  laigeljf  upon  him  and 
was  carried  out  with  ability  and  success. 
On  19  Feb.  1836  he  became  a  member  of 
the  Indian  law  commission,  and  in  1836 
member  of  the  committee  for  revising  the 
system  of  prison  disei^ine  throt^iout  India, 
fie  returned  to  E^und  in  Jmy  18S8  and 
xetired  from  the  serriee  in  1841.  In  1866 
he  was  nominated  E.O.8.I.,  and  in  1871  a 
privy  councillor.  He  died  on  1  March  1881 
at  ms  Loudon  reaidenoe,  1  Stanhope  Steeet, 
Hyde  Park.  In  1622  he  married  Gath^ne) 
daughter  of  William  Qrdg  of  llionihill  m 
the  county  of  Soling. 

['nraes,  81  March  1881 ;  Dodvell  and  Miles's 
Madras  Civil  Servants,  ieS9 ;  Prinaep's  B«cord 
of  Services  of  Otvil  SarraDts  in  the  Mmihb  P»- 
siden<7,  188ft.]  E.  I.  C. 

MACMAHON.  JOHN  HENRY  (1829- 
1900),  scholar  and  divine,  bom  at  Dublin 
in  1829,  was  son  of  John  MacMahon,  a 
barrister.  He  was  educated  at  Enniskillen, 
and  on  1  July  1846  entered  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  as  a  pensioner;  he  graduated  6.A. 
in  1862,  being  senior  moderator  and  gold 
medallist  in  ethics  and  logic,  and  proceeded 
M.A.  in  1866.  He  took  hoty  orders  m  1863, 
and  held  for  some  years  a  cure  of  sou  Is  under 
Dr.  Alexander,  the  present  primate  of  Ire- 
land, but  retired  from  parochial  work  after 
the  diaestablishmait  of  the  Irish  church  in 
1869.  He  was  subsequently  chaplain  to  the 
lord-lieutenant,  and  firom  1890 to  the  Mount* 
joyprison.  HeaiedatDubltnon23Majrl900. 

MacMahon  was  deeply  read  in  Anstotle, 
the  Christian  fathers,  and  the  schoolmen, 
hut  was  not  an  original  thinker.  He  con- 
tributed to  Bohn's  'Classical  Library'  the 
'Metaphysics  of  Aristotle,  literally  trans- 
lated &om  the  Greek,  with  Notes,  Analysie, 
Questions,  and  Index,*  London,  1857,  8vo ; 
and  to  Clarke's '  Ante-Nicene  Library  * '  The 
Refutation  of  all  Heresies  by  HippolytQB, 
translated,'  Edinbiurfi,  1888,  8vo.  He  was 
also  author  of  '  A  Treatise  on  Metaphysics, 
chiefly  in  reference  to  Revealed  Religion, 
London,  1860,8vo  (an  essay  similar  in  scope 
to  Muuel's  eeielnated '  Hampton  Lectures  % 
and  of  'Ohurc^  and  State  m  England:  its 
fffc]  Origin  and  CJse,'  London,  167S,6to  (an 
historico-juristic  argument  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  established  church). 

[Cat  Snbl.  Grad.;  Times,  24  May  1900; 
Bnt.  Hns.  Cat. ;  information  from  the  registni 
of  Trinity  College,  Dablin.]  J.  IT  B. 

McMUKDO,  Sib  WILLIAM  MONT- 
AGU SCOTT  (1819-1894),  mneral,  bom 
on  SO  SSmj  1619.  was  son  of  lieutenant- 
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colonel  Aichibald  McHordo  of  Lotiu,  Kirk- 
cudbriehtafaize.  Aftarpasung  through  Sand- 
hurst, ne  was  commiaeioned  aa  enngn  in  the 
8th  foot  on  1  July  18S7,  and  obtain^  a  Ueo- 
tenancy  in  the  22nd  foot  on  6  Jan,  1841. 
The  raiment  went  to  India  in  that  year, 
and  was  stationed  at  Karachi.  It  formed 
part  of  the  force  with  which  Sir  Charles 
James  Napier  t.^  took  the  field  against 
the  amirs  of  Bind  in  December  1842,  and 
McUuzdo  was  placed  in  chaige  of  the  qiuuv 
tenuasteMnneEal's  departmoit.  At  the 
battle  of  Heeaaee  on  17  Feb.  1848  he  killed 
dues  "*ftn,  fighting  hand  to  handj  three 
more  in  thehatUeof  Hvdenbadon  S4  Uareh, 
where  he  was  himself  aererely  wounded. 
Two  days  before,  he  had  been  sent  with  250 
Poonah  horse  to  reinforce  Major  Stack's 
colunm  on  its  march  to  join  Napier,  and  he 
saved  the  baggage  of  the  column  from  cap> 
ture.  He  was  three  times  mentioned  m 
despatches  (Zon(2on  Qatettef  11  April,  0  May, 
and  6  June  1848),  and  zeoeived  the  medal 
with  two  clasps. 

He  obtained  a  company  in  the  28th  foot 
op  8  July  1848,  and  was  tranaferred  to  the 
76Ui  highlanders  on  20  Oct.;  but  he  re* 
mained  at  the  head  of  the  quartermaartesr- 
generaTs  department  in  Sina  till  Deosm- 
ber  1847,  perfonniiig  the  duties  *  with  gieat 
ability  ana  vast  labour'  (^Napier'e  Ltfe,  iv. 
894).  He  took  part  in  &e  operstions  egainat 
the  hillmen  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus 
in  1844-6,  where  he  Sfain  distinguished 
himself  by  his  intrepi£ty  {ib.  ill.  238). 
Napier  spoke  of  him  aa  *  an  ornament  to 
Scotland^  (ib.  p.  81),  and  on  4  Sept.  1844 
he  married  Napier's  daughter,  Suaan  Sarah. 
He  received  a  brevet  majority  on  18  Feb. 
1848.  When  Napier  returned  to  India  as 
command^in-chief  in  1649,  McMurdo  went 
with  him  as  aide-de-camp.  He  acted  as  as- 
sistant adjutant-general  from  Norember  1849 
till  November  1861,  and  took  part  in  the 
operations  against  the  A&idis,  including 
the  forcing  of  the  Kohat  pass,  for  which  he 
reeuved  the  medal  and  oaap.  In  1660  he 
ptd^hed  a  pamphlet, '  Sir  Charles  Napier's 
Indian  Baf^ige  Corps,*  in  reply  to  Colonel 
BurlfaHD^s  comments  on  Napier's  letter  to  8ir 
John  Hobhouse. 

He  became  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  army 
on  21  Oct.  1853,  and  was  assistant  a^utant- 
geneial  at  DuUm  from  May  1864  to  January 
1856.  On  2  Feb.  he  was  appointed  director- 
general  of  the  new  land  transport  corps,  and 
was  sent  to  the  Crimea,  with  the  local  rank 
of  colonel,  to  reorganise  the  transport  ser- 
vice. This  he  did  with  great  energy  and 
auceeaa.  On  one  of  hia  demands  the  secre- 
tary to  the  txeaaory,  Sir  Ohailei  Tnvelyaiif 


had  written, '  Col.  McMurdo  must  limit  hia 
expenditure.'  McMurdo  replied:  'When 
Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  limits  the  war,  I  will 
limit  my  expenditure'  ^Hihlbt,  p.  208). 
Before  the  war  ended,  his  corps  numbered 
seventeen  thousand  men,  with  twenty-eight 
thousand  horses,  moles,  &c.  He  also  took 
over  the  working  of  thia  rsilway.  He  was 
made  aide-de-camp  to  the  queen  and  breTet- 
colonel  on  11  Dec  1856,  and  O.B.  on  2  Jan. 
1867.  He  received  the  medal  with  one 
elaap,  the  Turkish  medal,  the  Iwion  of 
lumour  (4th  elaae),  and  Medjidie  (4tfa  class). 

After  tiie  war  the  land  tran^ort  corps 
was  oonTWted  into  the  military  train,  and 
McMurdo  was  made  oolonel-commanduit  of 
it  on  1  April  1867.  In  1869  the  volunteer 
movement  began;  inFebniaryI860McMuido 
.was  appointed  inspector,  and  in  June  in- 
spector-general, of  volunteers.  He  held  this 
office  till  January  1865,  to  the  great  advan- 
tage of  the  force.  It  was '  a  post  to  which 
he  seems  to  have  had  a  peculiar  call,  and  in 
which  his  zeal,  fitithiulness,  and  ability  have 
been  as  conspicuous  as  his  gallantry  hereto- 
fore in  the  field'  (Naval  and  MiUtary 
GmeetU,  28  Jan.  1866).  On  his  retirement 
from  it  he  recnved  a  testimonial  from  volun- 
teer offieexa.  Be  became  colonel  of  the 
Inns  of  Oonrt  volunteers  on  23  Jan.,  and  <^ 
the  Engineer  and  Railway  volunteer  ataff 
corps  <m  9  Feb.  1866.  In  1869  he  published 
*  Rifle  Tolunteera  fbr  Held  Service :  their 
Amu.  Equipment,  and  Administration,'  a 
pamphlet  of  twenty^even  paffM,  giving  hia 
advice  to  the  commanding  omcera  of  corps. 

He  commanded  a  brirade  in  the  Dublin 
district  from  October  1866  to  Felauaiy  187(^ 
and  a  district  in  Bengal  from  May  1870  to 
March  1873.  He  was  promoted  major-gene^ 
ral  on  6  March  1866,  lientenant-genem  on 
10  Feb.  1876,  and  general  on  20-May  1878. 
He  was  given  the  colonelcy  of  the  69th  foot 
in  July  1876,  was  tranjtferred  to  the  16th 
foot  in  August  1877,  and  to  the  22ad 
(Cheshire  regiment)  in  June  1888.  On 
24  Mny  1861  he  was  made  K.C.B.,  and  on 
1  July  was  placed  on  the  retired  list,  being 
eubaequently  made  G.O.B.  He  died  at  Nice 
on  3  March  1894.  His  wife  survived  him, 
wit^  several  children. 

[Tiin«8,  3  March  1894;  Broad  Anow^ 
10  March  1894;  Napiar's  Life  of  Sir  C.  3. 
Napier ;  Kapler's  Cooqaest  of  Soinde ;  King' 
lake's  War  in  the  Crimsa;  Hamley's  War  m 
the  Crimea.]  B.  M.  L 

MIAITLAND,  EDWARD  (1824r-1897), 
mystical  writer,  bom  at  Ipswich  on  27  Oct. 
1824,  was  the  son  of  Charles  David  Mait- 
land, perpetual  curate  of  St.  James'a  Chapel, 
Brighton}  he  was  the  nephew  of  Qenexal 
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Sir  Peregrine  Maitland  [q.  t.I,  and  brother 
of  Brownlow  Maitland  and  of  OharleB 
Maitland  (1816-1866)  [q.  t.I  His  &ther 
was  a  noted  pieacher,  and  Bdwud  Mai^ 
land  was  brought  up  among  strict  evan- 
gelical ideas,  ud  rigorous  thaoaries  about 
original  rin  and  atonement.  After  edaeo* 
tion  at  a  laive  private  school  in  Brighton,  he 
was  admitted  as  a  pensioner  at  Caiua  Oolite, 
Oambridge,  on  19  April  1643,  and  grodoated 
B.A.  in  1847.  He  was  destined  by  his 
funilj  for  the  pulpit,  but  was  direrted  from 
taking  orders  1^  doabts  as  to  faith  and  voca- 
tion, and  by  the  feeling  that  the  church  was 
nther  '  a  tomb  for  the  preservation  of  em- 
balmed doctrines '  than  a  living  organism. 
In  his  perplexity  he  got  leave  of  absence 
from  his  home  for  a  year,  and  left  England. 
He  went  in  1649  to  California,  became  one. 
of  the  band  of  '  forty-niners,*  and  remained 
alHX>ad,  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  mainly 
in  AmflricA  and  Australia,  where  he  became 
a  commiasioner  of  orawn  lands,  untU  the  one 
year  of  absence  had  grown  into  mne.  He 
muiied  in  Australia,  bat  was  l^awidower 
with  we  son  after  a  year  of  wedlock. 

Betoming  to  England  at  the  end  of  1867 
he  devoted  himself  to  literature,  with  the 
dominant  aim  of  '  so  developing  the  intui- 
tional faculty  as  to  find  the  solution  of  all 
problems  having  their  basis  in  man's  spiri- 
tual nature,  wiUi  a  view  to  the  formulation 
of  a  perfect  system  of  thought  and  rule  of 
Life.'  Man^  of  the  vicissitudes  of  his  life, 
both  physical  and  mental,  were  recorded 
with  but  little  distortion  in  his  romance 
called '  The  Pil^m  and  the  Shrine.  From 
the  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Herbert 
Ainslie,  B  A.  Cantab.,  which  was  published 
in  1867;  and  wannly  acclaimed  1^  thoughl^ 
fnl  orities.  It  was  followed  by  a  romance 
eaUed<  The  Higher  Law '(18^),  which  re- 
presenta  the  escape  of  a  youth  from  the 
trammels,  no  longer  of  orthodox  reli^on, 
but  of  traditional  morals.  Maitland  became 
a  figure  in  society,  and  was  appreciated 
highly  by  Lord  Houghton  and  Sir  Francis 
Hastmgs  Doyle.  He  h^an  to  write  in  the 
'  Spectator'  and  '  Exammer/  and  did  some 
reviewing  for  the  'Athensum'  from  1870 
onwards.  His  book  '  By  and  By :  an  Histo- 
rical fiomance  of  the  Future '  (1873)  led  to 
his  making  the  acquaintance  of  Anna  Kings- 
ford  [q.  v.],  whom  he  visited  at  her  hus- 
band 8  vicarage  of  Atcham,  in  Shropshire,  in 
Felnruory  1874.  In  conjunction  with  her 
he  produced  anonymously,  in  1876,  'The 
Keys  d  the  Creeds.'  At  the  close  of  1874 
his  mother  died  at  Brixton,  and  Maitland 
accompanied  Mrs.  Kingsfbrd  to  Atris,  He 
joiiied  tier  crusade  agunst  materialism,  anip 


mal  food,  and  vivisection,  upon  which  sub- 
ject he  wrote  a  forcible  letter  in  the  '  Exop 
miner'  (June  1876),  which  attracted  the 
moit  vrideqaead  attenticm  to  the  ani^t. 
In  this  same  year  he  first  saw  the  apparition 
of  his  &ther,  who  had  thea  been  tan  years 
dead,  and  he  soon  afterwards  xeoognisea  that 
he  '  belonged  to  the  order  of  the  mystics.* 

In  1876  Maitland  infoimff  us  that  he  ao- 
quiied  a  new  sense,  that  of  '  a  spiritoal  sen- 
sitiveness,' by  means  of  which  he  opened  re- 
lations with  the  church  invisible  of  the 
spiritual  world.  He  was  able  to  see  the 
spiritual  condition  of  people.  In  a  state  of 
mind  which  must  have  approximated  to  that 
of  William  Blake,  he  tells  us  tiiat  he  saw 
upon  one  occasion  the  soul  of  a  tree.  He 
could  also,  he  asseverated,  recall  the  memory 
of  some  of  his  past  lives.  He  was  told 
through  a  sensitive  that  these  had  been 
many,  that  he  had  lived  in  trees  and  ani- 
mals, and  ihaJt  he  had  been  a  prince.  He 
*  zemembered'a  li£B  lived  in  ancient  Thebes; 
he  believed  that  he  had  been  Maroue  Aur»- 
lius  and  St.  the  Erangeliet  (hence  the 
mention  of  boiling  oil  was  inexpressiUy  pain- 
ful to  him).  St.  John,  he  believed,  was  a  re- 
incarnation of  the  prophet  DanieL 

In  1881,  before  a  highly  fashionable  audi- 
ence, he  gave  a  series  of  lectures  upon  his 
new  or,  as  he  affirmed,  revived  esoteric  creed ; 
these  lectures  formed  the  groundwork  of  his 
'  revelation,'  in  which  Anna  Kingsford  col- 
laborated, '  The  Perfect  Way ;  or,  the  Find- 
ing of  Christ,'  1883  (revised  1887  and  1890). 
By  publishing  this  in  his  own  name  he 
admits  that  he  cut  himself  ofi"  from  his  old 
friendships  and  all  his  literary  and  social 
ambitions.  A  striking'  parallel  is  afforded 
b^  the  later  lifia  of  Laurence  Oliphant  [q.T.], 
with  whom  MV^U"^  had  a  good  dul  in 
common,  tluwh  ha  was  cmstruned  to  ex- 
press dissent  £<wi  the  apritualistio  Uieoiies 
embodied  in '  Sympnevmata.' 

Maitland  jraned  the  Theosophical  Society 
about  1883,  but  the  vsgaries  of  Madame  Bk^ 
Tataky  soon  compelled  him  to  secede  from 
the  'London  Lodge,'  and  in  May  1884,  in 
collaboration  with  Mra.  Kingsford,ne  founded 
the  Hermetic  Society,  of  mystic  rather  than 
occult  character,  claiming  no  abnormal 
powers,  and  '  depending  for  guidance  upon 
no  Mabatmas.'  In  1&B6,  with  some  help 
from  '  Anna,'  he  rendered  into  English  the 
'  Minerva  Mundi 'and  other  hermetic  writings 
of  Hermes  Trismegistus.  In  1886  he  and 
Mrs.  Kingsford  visited  Madame  Blavats^  at 
Ostend,  but  reused  to  be  inveigled  back  into 
the  theosc^hicol  fold.  After  the  death  ot 
Anna  Kingsford,  in  February  1888,  Maitland 
lived  alone  at  1  Thnrloe  Square  Stodioi^  lion- 
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don,  when  he  wofeflied  to  leeetTB  ooatiniukl 
'  iUtiminaUcoi '  tnm  his  fonner  eoUsbotator. 
Henceforth  he  devoted  his  nudn  energies  to 
&n  elkbonte  record  of  their  Bingular  partner- 
dkip  and  co-operatitm,  though  he  stul  fbund 
time  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  jonmaliitic 
work,  and  in  November  1891,  in  response  to 
astral  intuneticms,  he  founded  the  Esoterio 
Christian  Union.  His  later  works  were 
*  Clothed  with  the  Son,  being  the  Boole  of 
the  lUiuninationa  of  Anna  (Bonus)  Kings- 
tard,'  1889 ;  '  The  New  Oospel  of  Interpreta- 
tion,' 1892 ;  and '  Anna  Kingsfbid.  Her  Life, 
Letters,  Diar^,  and  Work.  By  her  Collabo- 
rator .  .  .  with  a  Supplement  of  Post-mor- 
tem Otunmnoications,' 2  toIs.  1890.  After 
the  conclusiott  of  tMs  last,  which  ho  regarded 
as  his  mtunvm  epiu,  Maitlaud's  physi^  and 
mental  mclina  was  remarkably  rapid.  In 
1^16  he  went  to  reside  with  Ouond.  Oarrie 
at  The  Warders,  Tonbiddge,  and  he  lost  the 

Sower  of.  speech  some  months  before  his 
eath,  on  9  Oct.  1897.  He  was  buried  in 
Tonbridge  cemetecr  on  6  Oct.  By  his  wife 
Bsther;  who  died  in  Australia,  lie  left  a  son, 
a  su^iem-major  in  the  Bombay  medical  seiv 

Pbysicallj^,  Maitland  was  a  giant,  and  his 
moral  and  intellectaal  gifts  were  of  a  very 
high  order.  A  pure  and  flexible  prose  st^ie 
lends  a  charm  to  all  his  writings,  of  whidi 
it  is  sad  to  reflect  that  so  little  will  survive. 
The  motto  of  his  later  life  was  '  An  honest 
god's  the  noblest  work  of  man,'  and  in  his 
strenuous  endeavours  to  construct  an  honest 
deity  (with  some  aid  from  the  BUde,  the 
sacred  books  of  the  East  and  Heimes  Tris- 
megistns,  and  also  from  Emerson,  Garlyl^ 
Tucker^  'Li^fht  of  Natnre,'  El^has  Levi, 
and  Aima  Kmgrford,  but  mainly  out  of  his 
own  ixmer  oonsdonsnees),  he  gradually  be- 
came to  all  aj^earanoe  ownpletely  dia- 
tranghtt 

GK)od  portruts  of  Maitland  are  reproduced 
in  *JAeht,'  'Borderland,'  and  the  'Life  of 
Anna  Kingsford.'  He  had  a  la^  domed 
head,  with  a  somewhat  massive  east  of  &^ 
tures,  his  face  suggesting  at  the  asme  time 
intellectuality  and  will-power. 

[Most  of  Maitlaud's  works  are  replete  with 
antobiographical  detail,  more  parUeularly  *  The 
Filffrim  and  the  Sbriae'  aod  *Anna  Kin^ord,' 
which  is  an  aotobiogia^iy  as  much  as  it  is  a 
'Xdfe.'  See  also  Vsu'sSngF.  fiistoiy  of  Cains 
College,  ii.  281 ;  GrBdnatf  Oantabr.  •  AcsiSaiiy, 
18  Oct.  1897 :  AthaDmm,  16  Oct.  1897 ,-  Light, 
16  Oct.  1897  (p€rtait);  Bprdsrland,  ii.  SSt 
(portrait).]  T.  S. 

HALAN,  0£SAR  JEAN  SALOMON, 
eaUing  himself  later  Solomov  CsaiK  Malah 
(1813-1804),  oriental  lingnist  and  bthlical 


scholar,  was  descended  from  an  old  Walden- 
sian  family  oiipuaUy  settled  at  HArindol  in 
Fftnrenoe,  but  dispersed  by  zdigioofl  perseen^ 
tion  in  1714.  One  branch  fled  to  Geneva ; 
here  Malan  was  bom  on  2S  April  1813.  hia 
parents  bdng  Dr.  G6sar  Henri  Abraoam 
Malan,  a  noted  protaetaut  divine,  and  Salome 
Georgette  Jeanne  Schimberger,  a  Swiss.  His 
early  education  was  given  by  his  father, 
under  whom  he  gained  a  conversational 
knowledge,  not  only  of  German,  Spanish, 
and  Italian,  but  also,  at  an  early  age,  of 
Latin.  He  had  also  b^n  English,  Hebrew, 
Arabic,  and  Sanskrit.  In  1830  he  went  to 
Scotland  as  tutor  to  the  family  of  the  Mu> 
quia  of  Tweeddale.  In  183S  he  matriculated 
at  St.  Edmund  Hall,  Ozftnd,  where  he  re- 
sided till  1837,  having  meantime  (1834) 
married  Mai^,  dau^ter  of  John  Hortlock, 
whose  aoqnamtanee  he  had  made  in  Genera. 
In  1834  he  gained  the  Boden  (Sanskrit) 
scholazship,  and  in  1837  he  won  the  Pusey 
and  Ellerton  (Hebrew)  seholandiipf  and  gn^ 
duated  (Class  II)  in  htera  kimamora. 

In  the  same  jrear  (1837)  Malan  accepted 
the  post  of  classical  lecturer  at  Bishop's  Col- 
lege, Calcutta,  which  he  reached  in  1838. 
He  took  Anglican  deacon's  orders  in  the 
same  year ;  and  in  the  following  year,  be- 
coming secretary  to  the  Auatlc  Society  of 
Bengsl,  gained  the  intimate  friendship  of 
the  rfflnarkable  scholar  Osoma  EiirSri,  from 
whom  he  learned  Tibetan.  Besides  gaining 
a  knowledge  of  several  Indian  vernaculars, 
he  also  advanced  in  Chinese.  Leaving  India 
on  acconnt  of  &iling  heoltii  in  January  184(^ 
he  arriTad  in  En^uid  in  the  fbllowing  Sep- 
tember. Li  IS&f  after  fialher  travels  in 
Egypt  and  in  Palestine,  he  accepted  a  carat^ 
at  Alverstoke,  Hamrahire,  taking  M.A. 
(and  joining  BalUol  College)  and  also  priest's 
orders  in  1843.  His  flrst  wife  having  died 
in  1840,  Malan  married  in  1843  Cuoline 
Selina,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  C.  M.  Mount. 
After  a  year  (1844-5)  as  perpetual  curate  of 
Crowcombe,  Malan  accepted  the  living  of 
Broadwindsor,  iDorset,  which  he  held  till 
188&  In  1849-60  he  made  a  long  toor  in 
southern  Enroj^,  Asia  Minor,  Mesopotamia, 
and  Armenia,  illustrating  this,  like  all  his 
travels,  by  excellent  sket^ies,  some  of  which 
have  been  published.  In  186&-6  Malan's 
Chinese  learning  came  into  notice  b^  his 
paUicatioa  of  two  works  on  oantrovrasies  of 
the  time :  (1) '  On  the  translation  of  the  wnd 
"  God  ''in  Chinese '  ('mo is  God  in(3hinaP' 
London,  186fi) ;  (2)  '  Ihe  Threefold  San-tie 
King  or  Triliteral  Clasne  .  .  .  translated 
. . .  with  notes,'London,  1866.  with  reference 
to  the  allurad  Christiani^of  the  rebd  ohief 
Tae-ping  Wang.    Dniing  the  next  twfloty 
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yeara  Halsn  wu  mueli  oocamed  with  theo- 
Mgieal  eontroreny,  but  poblidud  meanwlule 
some  of  his  most  Talaable  woik  iUustniiTe 
ofthe  Chnstian  East,  espeoall^  traiulatioiui 
from  the  Sjriac^  Coptic,  Ethiopw,  Armeniaa, 
and  Geo^ian  literatures.  In  1672  he  made 
a  sudden  and  highly  charaoteristic  visit  to 
the  Crimea,  Georna  (where  he  was  the  guest 
of  Bishop  Gabriel  and  preached  in  Gec^^ian 
at  the  cathedral  of  Kutais),  and  Armenia. 

In  1681  Malan  joined  in  the  onslaught 
made  bj  John  William  Bun;on  [ch'v.Sttppl.] 
on  the  revised  version  of  the  New  Testament, 
contributing  to  his  articles,  and  himself 
publishing  a  new  version  of  Matthew  i-vi, 
with  an  appendix  giving  the  Lord's  Prayer 
in  seventy-one  languages.  This  he  followed 
1^  in  1883  by  a  work  directed  against  the 
Greek  text  of  Drs.  Weatoofet  and  fiort,  wluch, 
howeva,  produced  no  Iflsting  impression. 
Shortly  b^bre  leaving  Bioadiniidsor  (1886) 
he  presented  his  greatubnuy^some four  thou- 
Huu  Tolumea,  to  various  institutions,  Csoma's 
books  and  manuscripts  being  appropriately 
given  to  the  Hungarian  Academy  of  Elcienees, 
the  patristic  oollections  to  Keble  Library, 
and  the  rest  to  the  Indian  Institute,  Oxford. 
After  his  retirement  Malan  lived  at  Bourne- 
mouth till  his  death,  which  happened  there 
on  26  Nov.  1894 ;  he  was  buried  in  Bourne- 
mouth cemetery.  During  his  last  years  his 
chief  literary  employment  was  the  com- 
pilation of  ms  '  Notes  on  Proverbs '  (3  vols, 
published  1889,  1892-3),  a  huge  work  in 
which,  taking  the  Salomonic  text  as  a  basis, 
he  iUostrnted  it  by  parallels  from  the  vast 
range  of  his  reading  in  non-Ohristiait  oriental 
litmtare. 

la  practical  knovriedge  of  (Cental  lan- 
guages  Malan  had  certainly  no  equal  in 
Ennand,  and  probably  none  in  the  world ; 
yet  he  was  scarcely  perhaps  an  orientalist  in 
the  aeientiflo  sense  of  the  term.  His  publi- 
cations were  all  (save  one  on  drawing  and 
two  on  ornithology)  of  an  et^lesiastical 
nature,  while  even  on  biblical  ground  his 
ultrarconservatism  is  seen  in  his  opposition 
to  modem  progrmsive  Hebrew  criticism, 
quite  analogous  to  his  position  above  de- 
scribed, regarding  New  Testament  research. 
The  biography  published  by  his  son  illustrates 
both  his  ability  in  drawing  and  his  great  skill 
in  oriental  calligraphy.  Against  the  latter  we 
must  set  his  hopeless  and  wholly  unpractical 
aversion  to  oriental  tnmslitnation.  Inbotany 
and  omithfdogy  he  had  advanced  beyond  the 
unaceur  stage,  and  in  manual  arts  such  as 
fly-fishing,  bookbinding,  and  a  performer's 
kmnriedge  of  the  construction  of  musical 
instmmuits  he  was  also  proficient.  Of  his 
uumennu   pufalicatiMu   (over   fifHj)  the 


following,  besides  tiiose  already  mentioned, 
are  the  ditef :  1.  *  The  QosoA  aooording  to 
St.  John,  tnuulsted  from  tne  cJevea  (doest 
vmsions,  e^BMi  the  Latin . . .  with  notes,* 
London,  1889.  3.  *  Meditations  on  our 
Lord's  Passion  , . .  frDmtheArmenian,'Lon- 
don,  1863.  8.  'History  of  the  Georgian 
Church,*  translated  &om  the  Russian  of 
Joaselian,  London,  1866.  4.  '  Life  . . .  oi 
S.  Gre^ry  the  Illuminatar  .  .  .  from  the 
Armenian,'  1868.  6. '  Liturgy  of  the  Ortho- 
dox Armenian  Church,'  translated,  London, 

1870.  6. '  Confliots  of  the  Holy  Apostles  . . . 
Epistle  of  S.  DionysiuB  from  Ethiopia  MSS. ; 
and  the  Assumption  of  S.  John  from  the 
Armenian,'  London,  1871.  7. '  Misawo,  the 
J apanese  Girl,  translated  from  the  Japanese,' 

1871.  8.  '  The  Divine  Liturgy  d  S.  Mark 
.  .  .  from  a  Coptic  MS.,'  London,  1872. 
9.  *Tha  Oratie  Calendar  from  an  Ambie 
MS.,'  London,  187&  la  'Hiatoty  of  the 
Copts  . .  .  fromthe  AralHCof  .  .  .  ElMnq- 
rfzi,'  London,  187S.  11.  'The  Divine  B&xo- 
Xiwty  ...  of  8.  Gbegory  . . .  from  a  Coptic 
MS.,'  London,  1876.  U.  'The  Book  of 
Adam  and  Eve  , , ,  from  the  Ethlome,'  Lon- 
don, 1882. 

[Solomon  Cesar  Halan  ...  by  his  eldest  sa^ 
viring  son,  Rev.  A.  N.  Malan,  London,  1607 ; 
TsrieT  Id  Atheneom,  12  Feb.  1898;  obituary 
notice  by  Prof.  MacdoneU  in  Journal  B.  Asiatic 
Soo.  ISSfi.]  C.  B. 

MALCOLM,  Sib  GEORGE  (1818-1807), 
geneml,  bom  at  Bombay  on  10  Sept.  1818, 
was  the  only  son  of  David  Malcolm,  a  Bom- 
bay merchant,  who  was  the  brother  of  Ad- 
miral Sir  Fulteney  and  General  Sir  John 
Malcolm  [q.  t.^  na  was  eommisBiwied  as 
ensign  in  the  £  J.O.  serrioa  on  10  June 
18S6,  and  was  posted  to  the  1st  Bombny 
native  in&ntry  on  18  July  1637.  Ha  aervM 
in  the  Afghan  war  of  1839  as  depn^-MBi^ 
tant  commissary-general  and  bag^sgeinastar 
with  the  Bombay  division,  and  was  present 
at  the  capture  of  Ghazni  and  occupation  of 
Kabul.  In  August  1840,  at  the  head  of  a 
detachment  of  Sind  horse,  he  joined  the 
force  sent  under  M^or  Clibbom  to  relieve 
Kahan  in  Baluchistan,  took  part  in  the  at- 
tempt to  force  the  Nafusk  pass,  and  was 
mentioned  in  despatches  for  iiis  gallantry. 
He  was  also  enraged  in  the  operations 
against  Nusseer  Khan  and  the  Brahoee  and 
the  capture  of  their  camp  near  Kanda  on 
1  Dee.   He  received  die  medal. 

He  became  lieutenant  on  81  Aug.  18401 
He  served  under  Oolond  John  Jaoob  [q.  v.] 
during  the  sul^ugation  of  Sind,  and  was  pr^ 
sent  at  the  battle  of  Sfaadadpor  and  the  cap- 
ture of  Shabpur.  In  the  second  Sikh  war 
he  commanded  the  2nd  Sind  horse,  end  was 
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prewnt  at  tlie  siegd  <^  Multon  and  the  battle 
of  dujiat.  He  wa«  mentioned  iadesptttches 
(ZoHdim  Gmett4,  19  April  1849),  received 
the  medal,  and  on  becoming  captain  in  his 
re^^ent  (1st  Bombay  native  in&ntrr)  he 
vrtB  given  a  bievet  majoritj  on  23  June 
1849.  He  became  lieotflnut^lcMiel  on 
88  Nov.  1864. 

He  served  in  the  Persian  war  of  1866-7, 
and  commanded  a  smaU  field  force  darings 
the  Indian  mutiny.  On  29  Nov.  1867  he 
stormed  the  fortified  village  of  Halgalli. 
He  took  possession  of  Shorapor  on  9  Feb. 
1B68,  and  on  2  June  he  captured  the  fort  of 
Nargund,  the  strongest  in  the  South  Maratha 
country.  He  was  mentioned  in  desmtohes, 
received  the  medal,  and  was  made  O.B.  on 
SI  Much  1869.  He  became  colonel  in  the 
army  on  80  AoA  1860,  and  majoT'-general  on 
16  Dee.  1667.  In  the  expedition  to  Ab^ 
■iniam  1868  he  eommanded  the  second  dm- 
BUHi,  which  guarded  the  line  of  oommnniM- 
tions.  He  was  included  in  the  vote  of 
thanks  of  parliament,  was  made  K.O.B.  on 
14  Aug.  1868,  and  received  the  medal.  He 
was  promoted  lieutenont-jfeneral  on  29  May 
1875,  and  general  on  1  Oct.  1877,  and  was 
placed  on  the  unemployed  supernumerary 
list  on  1  July  1881.  He  received  the  O.O.B. 
on  29  Mav  1886. 

He  died  at  Leamington  on  6  April  1897. 
On  19  Oct.  1852  he  married  Wilhelmina 
Charlotte,  youngest  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Henry  Alright  Hughes.  She  survived  him. 
In  1868  he  printed  for  private  droulation  at 
Karachi  'Bismarks  on  the  Indian  Armv* 
(eighteen  p^es),  in  which  he  dwelt  w  tne 
danger  of  relying  on  European  troops  and  of 
nedtecting  and  uscrediting  the  native  army, 
M  iiad  been  the  tendeugr  since  the  mutiny. 

[I^mee.  7  April  1S97 ;  Stoeqaeler'sHemcirialB 
of  Afghanistan,  pp.  112-81 ;  Hslleson's  Indian 
Hntinv,  iii.  12S,  &e. ;  Burke's  Landed  Qmtxj ; 
Offlei^  Beeozd  of  the  Expedition  to  Ab^inia.] 

MALLESON.GEOROE  BRUCE  (1826- 
1898),  colonel  and  military  writer,  bom  in 
London  on  8  May  1826,  was  second  son  of 
John  Malleson  of  Wimbledon,  by  Lut^ 
(Nesbitt),  whose  &ther  was  colonial  secre- 
tary in  the  Bahamas.  He  was.  educated  at 
WunUedon  and  at  Winchester  College, 
vriien  be  becune  en  ndent  eriekster. 
Thxonrii  Colonel  Uliphant,  a  director  of  the 
East  £idia  Company,  he  was  given  a  direet 
(Mmonismon  as  ensign  on  11  June  18tf , 
and  was  posted  to  the  66th  Bmgal  native 
infantry  on  26  Sept.  He  obtained  a  lieu- 
tenancy in  the  83rd  B.N.I.  on  28  S^. 
1847.  He  was  appointed  to  the  comnus- 
iiariat  departntent  at  80  Nov.  1862,  and 


served  in  the  lectmd  Burmese  war,  whidi 
resulted  in  the  annexation  of  tba  lower  pro- 
vince in  1863.  On  28  March  1866  he  was 
a{mointed  an  assistant  military  auditop-gene- 
ral,  and  he  was  engaged  with  aceounts  at 
Calcutta  daring  the  mutiny.  He  wrote 
*The  Mutiny  of  the  Bengal  Army,'  which 
'  was  publislied  anonymoiudy  in  1867,  and 
was  Known  as  'the  i«d  pamphtet.*  In  this 
he  pointed  to  Lord  Dalhoosie's  adminiatra* 
tion,  and  especiallv  the  annexation  of  Oudh, 
as  mainly  responsible  for  the  revolt. 

He  was  promoted  captain  on  16  Aug. 
1861,  msjor  in  tiie  Bengal  staff  corps  on 
18  Feb.  1863,  lieutenant-colonel  on  11  June 
1868,  and  colonel  in  the  army  on  11  June 
1873.  He  was  appointed  a  sanitary  com- 
missioner for  Bengal  in  1866,  and  controller 
of  the  military  finance  department  in  18^ 
In  1869  he  was  ehoeen  by  Lord  Mayo  to  be 
the  guardian  of  t^e  young  Maharajah  of 
Mysore;  he  held  thia  poet  Ull  1  April  1877, 
when  he  retired  on  full  pay.  He  had  been 
made  C.S.I.  on  31  May  1872. 

He  had  been  a  fire^uent  contributor  to  tlie 
'Calcutta  Review'  since  1857,  and  was  also 
a  correspondent  of  the  *  Times.'  After  his 
retirement  he  devoted  himself  to  literature, 
dealing  chiefly  with  military  history,  espe- 
cially Indian.  He  had  a  broad  grasp,  great 
industry,  a  vigorous  and  picturesque  style, 
hut  was  apt  to  be  a  strong  partisan.  He  did 
mnch  to  draw  attention  to  Rnssian  progress 
in  Central  Asia,  and  its  dangers  to  British 
rule  in  India.  He  died  at  27  West  Crom- 
well Boad,  London,  on  1  March  1808.  In 
1866  he  manied  Marian  Charlotte,  only 
daughter  of  G^eo^  Wynj^ard  Battys  ai  iiua 
Bei^;al  civil  service,  and  sistv  of  three 
tii^uished  soldiers,  Quintin,  Wigram,  and 
Frmerick  Battye,  all  of  the  Guides,  and  all 
killed  in  action.  She  survived  her  husband, 
and  on  14  June  1899  received  a  civil-list 
pension  of  100/.  in  recognition  of  his  emi- 
nence as  an  Indian  and  military  historian. 

He  was  author  of  the  fbllowing  works : 
1.  '  The  Mutiny  of  the  Bengal  Army,'  1867, 
2  pts.  8vo.  2.  '  History  of  the  French  in 
India,'  1868,  8vo.  S.  'Recreations  of  an 
Indian  Official'  (biographical  articles  on 
Anglo-Indians,  &e.,  reprinted  from  periodi- 
cals), 1872,  8vo.  4.  *  Studies  from  Genoese 
History '  1676,  8vo.  6.  '  Historical  Sketch 
of  the  Native  States  of  India,'  1876,  8vo. 
6.  '  Essays  and  Lectures  on  In^an  ffistoii- 
cal  Subsets,'  1876,  8vo.  7.  'final  French 
Stru^bs  in  India  and  in  the  Indian  Seas,' 
1878,  8vo.  8.  *  History  of  the  Indian  Mih 
tiny '  (in  continuation  of  vols.  i.  and  ii.  of 
Kaye's  *  Sepoy  War').  1878-80,  3  vols.  8va 
9.  *  History  of  A^^unistan,'  1679,  8ro, 
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10,  '  Herat,  the  Qftrdea  and  Qranary  of 
Central  Aua,' 1880,  ero.  11. '  Hie  FounderB 
of  the  Indian  Empire:  Lord  CliTe,'  1882,  8to. 
12.  '  The  Decisive  Battles  of  India,'  1883, 
6to.  is.  'Captain  Musafir's  Rambles  in 
Alpine  Lands,'  1883,  8to.  14.  <  The  BatUe- 
fields  of  German^/  1884,  8to.  16.  'Lou- 
don '  (series  of  military  biographies),  1884, 
8to.  16.  'Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy'  (same 
■er.),  1888,  8to.  17.  'The  Russo-A^han 
Question  and  the  InTaaion  of  India,'  1886, 
8to.  18.  Ambushes  and  Surprises,'  1886, 
8to.  19.  'Prince  Mettemich'  (Statesmen 
ser.),  1886,  8to.  20.  'Wellesley'  (same 
8er.),I889,  8to.  21-2.  'AJibar'  and'Du^ 
Dleix'  (Bulera  of  India  ser.),  1890,  8to. 
S8.  'B^founding  of  the  Qeiman  Empire,' 
1898,  8to.  24.  'Warren  Haetian,'  1894, 
8to.  26. 'The  Lakes  and  BiTnat^  Austria, 
BftTsria,  and  Hungary,'  1897,  Sto. 

[Timas.  2  March  1898 ;  E.  L  R<«isteri ;  AUi- 
bona's  Dictionary,  su[^Ieinent;  private  infor- 
mation.] B.  M.  L. 

MAJTGLES,  ROSS  DONNELLY  (1801- 
1877),  chairman  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, bom  in  1601,  was  the  son  of  James 
Manglee  (d.  Smtember  1838)  of  Woodbridge, 
near  Ghiildford^  by  his  wife  Hary,  yoongest 
daughter  of  John  Hughes  of  Ouildiord.  He 
was  named  aftw  Admiral  Sir  Boss  Donnelly 

S|.  T.  SuppV},  on  whose  ship  hie  zetatirei 
ames  Mangles  [q.  T.],  fixat  MTBd.  He  was 
educated  at  Eton  and  Ute  East  Lidia  Oom- 
pany's  College  at  Haileybury.  On  SO  April 
l819  he  entued  the  Bengal  civil  serrioe  as  a 
writer.  He  arrived  in  Lidia  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  on  28  Sept.  1821  he  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  to  toe  secretary  to  the 
board  of  oommiaaioneTs  for  the  ceded  and 
conquered  provinces.  In  1622  he  was  acting 
collector  of  government  customs  and  town 
duties  at  Fuukhab&d,  and  on  12  June  1823 
he  was  nominated  assistant  to  the  secretary 
to  the  board  of  revenue  for  the  Lower  Pro- 
vinces and  acting  commissioner  of  the 
Sundarbans.  On  26  Aug.  1825,  during  the 
first  Burmese  war,  he  became  secretuy  to 
tJie  commissioner  of  and  Ava.  On 

21  April  18S6  he  was  appointed  deputy- 
aecretaiy  in  the  juditual  and  territorial  de- 
partments. After  a  visit  to  England  ex- 
tending from  Awil  1828  to  Nomuber  1831, 
be  became  on  6  Dec.  offidating  jumor  aeere- 
taty  to  the  sadr  board  of  revenue.  Chi 
8  April  1832  he  was  nominated  deputy- 
secretary  in  the  general  department;  on 

22  Feb.  1833  m^tnte  and  collector  of 
Tipperah ;  on  1  July  magistrate  and  col- 
lector of  customs  and  land  revenue  at 
Chittagong ;  and  on  4  Nov.  magistcate  and 


coUectorofA^  On  18  Hay  18S6  he  waa 
placed  in  the  important  poet  of  secretary  to 
the  government  of  Bengal  in  the  judicial 
and  revenue  d^artments.  This  office  he 
continued  to  hom  until  his  final  return  to 
England  early  in  1839.  It  was  one  of  es- 
pecial authority,  because,  during  the  abeence 
of  the  governor-general,  George  E^den,  earl 
of  Auckland  [q.  v.],  who  was  also,  in  ac- 
cordance with  custom,  lieuteaant-govemor 
of  Bengal,  the  administraticm  of  aflhirs 
of  the  province  fell  almost  entirely  into  the 
hands  of  the  secretary.  So  great  was 
Msnglee's  influence,  that  the  natives  need  to 
say  that  there  woe  over  them  three  English 
lords— 'Lord  Oolvin  [aee  JoHir  Bmuu 
OoLVur],  Lord  AuckLind,  und  Lord  Mangles.* 
On  28  May  1638  he  also  filled  the  position 
of  temporary  member  of  the  sadr  board  of 
revenue. 

On  his  return  to  England  he  turned  lua 
attention  to  politics,  and  at  the  general  elec- 
tion of  1841  he  was  returned  to  parliament 
on  1  July  in  the  liberal  interest  for  Guild- 
ford, a  borough  which  his  father  had  repro- 
sented  hom  1831  till  1837.  This  seat  he 
retained  until  1868.  He  gained  a  hiffh  re- 
putation in  parliament  as  an  authonly  on 
India  matters.  He  was  elected  a  director 
of  the  East  India  Company  on  14  April 
1847,  and  filled  the  post  of  chairman  in 
1867-8,  when  he  was  anofieeded  by  8ii  Fk»- 
derick  Ourrte  [q.  v.],  the  last  ehaiimaa  of 
die  eon^any.  If  angles  retired  from  pariia- 
ment  <m  hia  appoiBtmeiit,  on  SI  Sept.  1868, 
as  a  member  m  the  oouncil  of  India.  Thia 
office  he  held  until  1874,  when  he  resigned 
his  seat  on  account  of  advancing  age.  He 
died  in  London  at  23  Montagu  Street, 
Montagu  Square,  on  16  Aug.  1877.  On 
16  Feb.  1630  he  married  Harriet,  third 
daughter  of  George  Newcome  of  Upper 
Wimpole  Street.  By  her  he  had  issue.  His 
son,  Roes  Mangles,  obtained  the  Yietwia 
Cross  for  gallant  conduct  near  Anah  in 
1867  during  the  Indian  mutiny. 

Mangles  was  the  author  of:  1.  '  A  Brief 
Vindication  of  the  East  India  Company's 
Government  of  Bwgal  from  the  Attadn  of 
MessfB.  [Bobart]  Biduu!dsand  [John]  Oraw- 
fuid'tq.  T.],  London,  1880, 8vo.  2. 'Chris- 
tian Bessona  of  a  Member  of  tiie  Ghvreh  of 
England  for  being  a  Beformer,'  Ltmdmi, 
18<^8to.  ^  contributed  aevual  articles 
on  Indiaa  a£^rs  to  the  'Edinbuigh  Be- 
view,' 

[niustntod  London  Kem,  9  Oct  18S8  (with 
portiait);  Times,  21  Aug.  1877;  Ann.  Beg. 
1877.  ii.  166;  Sodvall  and  Hilu's  Bengal  Ci-nl 
Servants,  1839 ;  T«mple's  Men  and  Events  td 
I  Bj  Time  in  India,  168^,  p.  412.]       B.  L  a 
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HANNINO,  ANNE  <1807-1679),  mis- 
eellaneous  writer,  eldest  child  of  William 
Oke  Uanning  (1778-1869),  insunUMB  hhkat 
of  Uovd'B,  London,  and  gnnddaiubteT  of 
James  ManmngfUnitarianminister  otJBzeter, 
was  born  in  London  on  17  Feb.  1607.  Her 
mother  was  Joan  Whatmore,  daughter  of 
Frederick  Qibson,  ^ndpal  surveyor  of  the 
London  Docks,  cousin,  ward,  and  beir-at-Uw 
of  Charles  Lamb's  'most  oonsistent  living 
model  of  modem  politeness,'  Joseph  Paice 
(JBcMws  <^  EUa :  •  Modem  Gallantry ').  'Wil- 
liam Oke  Manning  [q.T.]  was  her  brother; 
James  Manning,  seijnuit-at-law  [q.T.],  her 
uncle;  Sir  William  Montague  Manning 
(1811-1896),  attomejr-genera^  and  jud^  of 
the  supreme  court  of  New  South  Wales,  joint 
author  of  Neville  and  Manning's '  Seports  in 
Court  of  Qnsen's  Bench,'  8  toU,  1884,  was 
her  first 

Anne  wai  educated  far  het  mother,  an 
aooom^ishsd  aohcdar.  xbe  aasodationa  of 
Old  (^dsea,  whither  the  fiunilj  removed 
fVom  Bntnawiek  Square  when  she  was  eight, 
aroused  her  intMest  in  histoiy.  She  acquired 
a  knowledge  of  several  foreign  languages,  had 
a  taste  for  adence,  and  obtained  a  gold  medal 
of  the  Boyal  Academy  of  Arts  Tor  a  copy 
of  MoriUo'e  'Flower  Girl/  The  Mannings 
moved  into  John  Galt^  honse  when  he  left 
Chelsea. 

Her  first  book, '  A  Sister's  Gift :  Conver- 
sations on  Sacred  Subjects,*  I/ondon,  1826, 
12mo,  written  for  the  broUiera  and  sisters 
whom  she  taught,  and  publtsbed  on  her  own 
aoeonnt, realised  avront of  60/.  The  next, 
*  Stories  from  the  History  of  Italj/  Ixnidon, 
18S1, 6vo>  wasthe  onWone  pnbli^ed  under 
her  own  name.  *  Village  BellM,'  her  fii^t 
story  (Svola.,  18S8,  Svo;  2nd  edit.  1859), 
was  written  at  Norbury  Priory,  near  Mickle- 
ham,  which  was  the  Mannings'  home  for 
seven  years. 

*  The  Muden  and  Married  Life  of  Mia* 
tress  Mary  Powell,  afterwards  Mistress  Mil- 
ton,' told  in  diary  form,  first  app^ired  in 
'  Shaipe's  Magazine'  in  1849,  and  brought 
Miss  Manning  considerable  notice^  She  was 
known  thenceforward  as '  the  author  of  Maiy 
Powell.'  The  tale  was  reprinted  1849,1866 
(Srd  edit.),  1806,  1874,  and  with  a  sequ^, 
'Deborah's  Diary,'  1869  and  1860.  Even 
more  successful  was  '  The  Household  of  Sir 
Thomas  More,'  which  appeared  in  the  same 
magazine,  and  was  repnUidied  1860,  1870, 
and  1887.  Of  both  these  itoriea  (of  which 
fVench  uid  Gemian  tranalations  also  ap- 
peared), and  of '  Cherry  and  Viole^  a  Tale  of 
the  Plague,'hand  some  editions,  illustrated  by 
Messrs.  Jellicoe  and  Railton,  and  with  intro- 
ductions by  the  Bev.  W.  H.  Button,  were 
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issued  1897,  1896,  and  1896  lespeotively. 
An  attack  was  made  (' Eraser's  Mwaune,' 
ToL  lii.,  July  1866,  p.  104)  upon  them  aa 
'apurioQB  antiques,'  and  the  public  was- 
serionsly  wamed  not  to  accept  them  as  au-' 
thentic  diaries.  They  were  of  course  in- 
tended as  fiction.  Both  Archbishop  Tait 
and  Cardinal  Manning  spoke  in  high  terms  of 
their  historical  accural^. 

About  1860  Miss  Manning  settled  at  Rei- 
gate  Hill,  and  remained  there  until  near 
ha  death  at  her  sisters'  house  at  Tunbridge 
"Wells  on  14  Sept.  1879.  She  was  buried 
with  her  parents  in  Mickleham  churchyard, 
near  Dorking. 

A  most  prolific  writer,  Miss  Manning  was 
at  her  beet  in  her  historical  tales  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  All  her  books  evince  ex- 
tensive reading,  and  some  of  them  perhaps  a 
gentle  pedantx^.  Her  'Family  ^ctures' 
and  '  Pasaagea  m  an  Authoress's  Life '  con- 
tain interesting  autobic^aphical  reminis- 
cences. 

Other  works  by  her,  all  published  at  Lon- 
don, are :  1.  '  Queen  Philippe's  Gtolden  Rule,' 
1861,  Svo.  2.  'The  Drawingf-room  Table 
Book,'  1862,  4to.  8.  '  The  Colloquies  of 
Edward  Osborne,  Citizen  and  Clothworker,* 
1863, 1868, 1860;  4th  ed.  1900, Svo.  4. 'The 
Provocations  of  Madame  Paliasy,'  1868;  Srd 
ed.  1880,  8vo.  6.  'Cherry  and  Violet,  a 
Tale  of  the  Great  Plague,'  1863,  8vo;  2nd 
ed.  1870.  6.  *Jack  and  the  Tanner  of 
Wymondham,*  1864,  8vo.  7.  'Chronicles 
of  Merry  England,'  1854,  8vo.  8.  '  Claude 
the  O^rteur,*  1854,  Svo.  9.  'The  Hill 
Side;  TUustrations  of  some  of  the  simplest 
Termi  used  in  LMne/ 1864,  Svo.  10. 'Some 
Acoonnt  of  Mrs.  Glarinda  Singlehart,'  1886, 
Svo.  11.  *  Stories  from  the  History  of  the 
Caliph  Haronn  Al  Rasehid,'  1856,  Svo.  12. 
'  A  Sabbath  at  Home,*  1856,  Svo.  IS.  '  The 
Old  Chelsea  Bun  House,'  1855,  Svo ;  Snd  ed. 
I860,  Svo;  3rd  ed.  1899,  Svo.  14.  'The 
Week  of  Darkness :  a  short  Manual  for  the 
Use  and  Comfort  of  Mourners,'  1856,  ISmo. 
16.  '  Tasso  and  Leonora :  the  Commentarin 
of  Ser  Pantaleone  degli  Gambacorti,'  1856, 
Svo.  16.  *  The  Good  Old  Times :  a  Tale  of 
Auvergne,'  2nd  ed.  1867,  Svo.  17.  'Lives 
of  Good  Servants,'  1857,  8vo.  18.  'Helen 
and  Olga :  a  Russian  Story,'  1857,  Svo.  19. 
'  The  Year  Nine :  a  Tale  of  the  Tyrol,'  1858, 
Svo.  20.  'The  Ladies  of  Bever  Hollow,* 
1858,  Svo.  SI.  'Poplar  House  Academy,* 
1869,  Svo,  3  vds.  S3.  *Atttobiographv  of 
Talentine  Doval,'  trandated,  1860,  iSmo. 
38.  'The  Day  of  Small  Things,'  1860,  Svo. 
24. '  Town  and  Forest,*  1860,  Qik  S6. '  The 
Cottage  History  of  England,*  1861,  12mo. 
26. '  Family  Pictures,'  1861,  8to.  S7.  '  CAro- 
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nuOs  of  Ethelfled,'  1661,  8to.  28.  '  A  NoUe 
Parpoae  Nobly  Won'  (Joan  of  Are),  1862, 
8to  ;  3nd  ed.  1862 ;  Srd  ed.  1870,  6to.  29. 
'Meadowleigb,'1863,8TO.  80.  'TheDuchess 
ofTrajetto/lseSjBvD.  31.  'An  Interrupted 
■Weddm|r,'18e4,8Tft  32.  *  Belforeet '  1866, 
8ro.  88.  'Selvacrgio:  a  Tale  of  Italian 
Country  Life,'  EcUnburgh,  1865,  8to.  84. 
'Miss  Biddy  Frobisber,'  1866,  8to.  35. 
'  The  Lincolnshire  Tragedy :  Passages  in  the 
Life  of  the  Fairs  Qospeller,  Mistress  Anne 
Askewe,  recounted  by  Nicholas  Moldwarp,' 
1866, 8vo.  36.  '  The  Masaue  at  Ludlow  and 
other  Romaneeques,' 1866,  Bto.  37.  'Jacques 
Bonneval,'  1868,  16mo.  38.  *  The  Spanish 
Barber,'  1869,  8to.  89.  '  One  Trip  More,' 
1670,  8?o.  4a  'OomptOB  Frian,'  1872, 
8to.  41.  'The  Lady  X^ted  Jaame/ 
1672,  8to.  42.  '  Honk's  Norton '  1874,  6to. 
48.  'Heroes  of  die  Desert:  Ae  Storr  of  the 
liives  of  Mo&t  and  LiriagBtoiw,'  187^  8to  ; 
Snd  ed.  1886.  Sm  44.  'An  IdyU  of  the 
Alps,'  1876,  8to. 

From  1868  to  1876  Miss  Maiming  con- 
tributed regularly  articles,  verse,  and  stories 
to  Dr.  Whittemore's  nu^azine^  '  Gblden 
Hours,'  in  which  the  following  senals  by  her, 
apparently  never  republished,  appmred: 
'  Madame  Prosni  and  Madame  Bleay :  a  Story 
of  the  Siege  of  LaBodielle,'  1668; '  Bosita,' 
1869 ; '  On  the  Grand  Tour,'  1870 ; '  Octavia 
Solara,'1871;  'Illusions Dispelled,' 1871. 

[Paiaagec  in  an  Aathorass's  life  in  Qoldan 
Honis,  JaoQBiy  to  Hay  187S ;  'Women  Noveliati 
of  Qaean  Victoria's  Baign,  artide  1^  Gharlotta 
Mazy  Yongft;  EagUshwomsn'a  Rariev,  February 
1880,  notes  by  Mrs.  Batty;  Notes  and  Qnerisa, 
8th  atx.  viii.  16;  Athaoflpttm,  30  Nov.  1878; 
private  iafonaation.]  0.  F.  8, 

MANUCHE  or  MANTTCCI,  COSMO 
1662),  dramatist,  of  Italian  origin,  pro- 
bably belonged  to  the  Florentine  famUy  of 
Maonucci,  some  members  of  which  were  in 
the  service  of  the  Medici  (ct  OBOLiuLUiniA, 
Distionario  Storico-Blaionieo,  ii.  66;  Aj)H- 
HOLLO,  Marrietta  dti  Sicoi,  ed.  Fasserini,  ii. 
6S2-S).  In  1687  one  Giacopo  Manucoi  was 
among  the  agents  in  Italy  who  were  in  ooiv 
respondence  with  the  English  foreign  office 
(Hatfield  Fapen,  iii.  262).  Cosmo  was 
doubtless  related  to  Frsneeeoo  Maaneci,  who 
was  at  one  time  in  the  domestic  servioe  of 
Edward  Wotton,  first  banm  Wotton  [q.  v.], 
and  firom  1624  in  that  of  Edward  Conway, 
first  visconntConwmr  (cf.  Cal.  State  Pwpert, 
Dom.  1623-6,  pp.  268, 288, 426, 434 ;  1623-9, 
p.  348).  He  seems  to  have  himself  joined 
the  household  of  James  Oompton,  thira 
of  Northampton,  who  encouraged  his  lite- 
raiy  tastes  and  ambitions.  During  the  civil 
wars  he  joined  the  royalists  and  obtained 


commissions  in  the  kill's  army  as  captun 
and  manor  of  foot.  He  commonly  described 
himself  as  Mqor  Cosmo  Manuche.  He  served 
COTtinuously  to  the  end  of  the  war  in  Eng- 
land, and  then  joined  the  royalists  in  Ire- 
land. Returning  to  England,  he  sought 
a  livelihood  by  'boarding  scholars'  and 
writii^  Fla.yB,  most  of  which  he  dedicated 
to  Lord  Northampton.  Hu  povertjr  waa 
great.  In  his  need  he  did  not  diadam  the 
service  of  the  Protector.  On  4  June  1656 
he  sent,throngh  Seoretary  Thurloe,  a  petition 
to  Cromwell  beg^og  for  the  payment  of 
20/.,  which  he  olaimed  to  be  the  balance  of 
an  account  dae  to  him  for  'making  die* 
coveriea  of  the  disturbers  of  our  preaexit 
humy  ffovemment ' {Cal.  State Fapan^  Dom. 
1666-^  p.  S48).  At  the  time  of  the  Be- 
stoiation  ha  rmresented  to  adhermtB  of 
Charles  II  that  ne  had  often  suffered  im- 
prisonment during  the  Protectorate  for  bis 
loyaltv  to  the  canse  of  the  king.  On  12  Dec. 
\ml  Lord  Berkeley  of  Stratton,  Sir  Gilbert 
Talbot,  and  Sir  Lewis  Dyve  signed  a  certi- 
ficate attesting  Manuche  s  military  achisTe- 
ments  in  Oharlea  Fs  behalf,  and  the  present 
ill-health  and  destitution  not  only  of  him- 
self but  of  his  wife  and  two  children  {Bger* 
ton  MS.  2623,  f.  34^. 

No  less  than  twelve  plays — three  in  print 
and  nine  in  manuscript — have  been  assigned 
to  Manuche.  The  two  by  whit^  he  is  oest 
known  were  published  in  1662,  with  hia 
name  on  the  title-pue.  The  titles  run: 
'The  Just  General:  aInigi:Oomedy,writ(ai 
by  Major  ConnotManndie.  L(mdon,Frinted 
forBLM.  T.O.  and  G.  Bedell,  and  are  to  be 
sold  at  their  Sha^  at  the  Middle  Temple 

Kte  in  Fleet  Street,  1662;'  and  'The  Loyal 
iven :  a  Tragi  Comedy  "Written  by  Muor 
Cosmo  Manuche.  London,  Printed  for 
Thomas  Eglesfield  at  the  Braxen  Serpent  in 
St.  Paul's  Church-yard,  1662.'  Each  is  de- 
scribed OS  a  tra^-comedy.  In  neither  does 
the  language  show  any  traoe  of  its  aathor'e 
foreign  origin.  According  to  his  own  ac- 
count '  The  Just  General '  was  his  first  lite- 
rary effort..  Neither  piece  was  acted.  '  The 
Just  General'  is  dedicated  to  the  Moiqais  of 
Northampton  and  his  wife  Isabella,  and  has, 
\rj  way  of  prologite,  a  dialogue  between  cha^ 
nteters  called 'iWogae'ai^'Oritick.'  'The 
Loyal  Lorem' is  dsfiued  by  much  eoamness. 
Hi^h  PMers  is  fiuionaly  denouiced  under 
the  name  of '  Sodonw.'  Mannehe's  mettieal 
methods  w»  ouiioiu.  In  the 'Loyal Lovers' 
there  is  some  prose,  but  the  rest  of  that^y 
and  the  whote  of  the  'Just  General  are 
written  in  an  eocantrically  irr^[ularform  of 
blank  vers^  which  is  rhythmical  and  not 
metrioal,  nUi  is  barely  distinguishable  from 
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Prose.  A  third  printed  play,  a  traffedv,  called 
Tba  Bastard,'  which  was  pubmned  anony- 
mouBly  also  in  1652,  has  been  assigned  tra- 
ditionallj  to  Ifanuche,  and  that  weory  of 
authorsmp  is  aocepbed  ^  Oh&rlea  Lamb,  vho 
gives  a  quotation  m>m  it  in  hi«  '  SpeomenB 
ofEngliahDramatiePoeta.'  Laagbainetraees 
itspbtB  to  episodeein  'TheEngliahljOTers' 
and  in  Cesprae^s  'Oetardo,  the  unfortunate 
Spaniard '  (Engl,  transl.  hy  Leonard  Bigges, 
1622).  In  the  prologue  the  author  describes 
his  vork  as  translate  &om  the  Spanish.  A 
small  part  of 'The  Bastard'  is  in  prose,  the 
test  ia  in  blank  Terse  of  a  more  regular  kind 
than  that  in  Manuohe'e  undoubted  Tork. 

Bishop  Percy  found,  about  1770,  nine 
nmnuscript  plays  other  than  those  already 
named  in  the  Marquis  of  Northampton's 
library  at  Castle  Ashby,  which  he  attributed 
to  Manuche'a  pen.  Eight,  which,  according 
to  Percy,  were  written  on  folio  sheets,  were 
all  in  the  same  handwriting.  Of  these, 
two  in  blank  Terse,  entitled  lespeotivaly 
'The  Banished  Shepherdess'  and  'The 
Feast:  a  comedy,'  had  dedications  to  the 
Marquis  of  Northampton,  which  were  signed 
'Coa:  Manuche.'  The  third  and  fwrth, 
'The  Mandrake'  (a  comedy  in  prose)  and 
'  Agamemnon :  a  tragedy,'  were  unfinished. 
The  fifth  was  a  blank-verse  tragedy, '  Leon- 
tiua,  King  of  Giprus ; '  the  sixth,  'The  Cap- 
tiTes,'  seems  to  t>e  an  adaptation  in  prose 
from  Plautus;  the  seventh,  'Mariamne,'  a 
blank-Terse  tragedy,  was  '  very  much  torn ; ' 
and  the  eighth,  a  tragedy  in  blank  verse 
without  a  title,  opened  with  a  scene  between 
three  characters  namedMacrinus,  PapinianuSf 
and  Ardentius.  A  prose  untitled  comedy  in 
quarto  MS.,  in  whicn  the  first  character  is 
called  HermengilduB,  was  also  at  Castle 
Ashby  ia  Bishop  Percy's  time,  and  was  ten- 
tatiTuy  ascribea  by  Perc^  to  Mamidbe.  Of 
these  ineceB  (nly  the  comedy  called  '  The 
ii'east  is  still  known  to  be  in  the  library  at 
Castle  Ashby,  together  with  an  uiu^ied 
poem,  in  another  handwriting,  whka  ia 
assigned  to  Manuche  in  the  ca^l<^fUQ. 

[Aathoriciea  cited ;  Laogbaina's  Eoglid  Dza- 
matio  Poets  (with  Bishop  Percy's  maoascript 
notes  in  British  Hosenm  Library,  0  4S,  d.  16); 
Phillips's  Theatrum  Poetamm.]  S.  L. 

MABOABET,  the  Maid  ot  Nobwat 
(1283-1290),  queen  of  Scotland,  bom  in  1283, 
was  dai^hter  of  Eric  II  of  Norway.  Her 
mother,  who  died  at  or  soon  after  her  birth, 
was  Margaret,  daughter  of  Alexander  III  of 
Scotland  [q.  v.],  Tby  his  queen  Margaret, 
daughter  ch  Henry  III  [q,  t.1  Alexander, 
the  only  surviving  son  tn  iJezandsr  III, 
having  died  befoie  the  end  of  1S8&  the  nobles 
of  Scotland  met  St  Scone  on  6  Felk.l284and 


bound  themselves  to  acknowledge  Margaret 
as  heir  of  the  kingdom,  reserving  the  nghta 
of  any  children  who  might  thereafter  be  bom 
to  Hhe  king,  and  of  an^  posthumous  child  who 
might  be  bora  to  his  son  Alexander.  Oa 
19  March  1286  Alexander  III  was  killed, 
and  on  11  April  the  estates  appunted  dx 
resentB  to  fforeni  for  the  innuit  qaaen. 
Edward  I  obtained  a  bill  (rf  diqtensation 
from  Honorius  IV  in  May  1287,  that  his  sons 
and  daughters  might  marry  within  the  pro- 
hibited 4  legrees,  and  m  May  1289  sent  am~ 
bassadora  to  Nicolas  IV  to  obtain  the  pope's 
consent  to  the  marriage  of  his  sou  Edward  and 
Mai;^et.  Erie,  who  was  largely  indebted  to 
the  English  Hug,  sent  three  ambassadors  to 
England  in  September,  as  from  himself  and 
Margaret,  to  request  Edward  to  secure  the 
rights  of  the  queen.  At  Edward's  instanoe 
four  conuniseionera  were  sent  by  the  regents 
of  Scotland  to  meet  them  and  three  com- 
nussionen  appointed  by  himself  at  Salis- 
bury, where  on  6  Not.  it  was  uread  that 
before  1  Nov.  next  fbllowing  'Sao  shoold 
send  Bbmret  either  to  Bngiand  or  Scot- 
land free  from  any  matrimonial  enngemmt; 
Edward  promised  that  if  Scotland  was  in  a 
settled  state  he  would  send  her  thither  unen- 
gaged, on  receiving  a  promise  from  the  Scots 
that  they  would  not  give  bra  in  marriage 
except  as  he  should  ord^  and  wUh  her 
&ther*B  consent.  The  bill  of  dispensaticm 
for  the  marriage  of  the  young  Edward  and 
Mar^faret  was  obtained  a  few  days  later. 

Tidings  of  the  proposed  mamage  having 
reached  Scotland,  the  estates  c£  uiat  king- 
dom at  a  meeting  at  Brigham  in  Ifarch 
1290  wrote  to  Edward  warmly  approving 
his  design,  and  to  Eric  uiging  him  to  send 
his  daughter  to  England  speMily.  By  the 
articles  oi  MarsarBt's  marriage  treaty, 
arranged  on  11  Jahi  Edward  promised  that 
the  kingdom  of  Scotland  ^ould  remain 
separate  and  independent  saving  his  rights 
in  the  marches  and  dsewbere.  He  requisi- 
titmed  a  ship  at  Yarmouth  to  fetch  Maj^areL 
and  caosed  it  to  be  fitted  out  and  victoalled 
by  Matthew  de  Cc^umbfva,  his  bu^er.  Ihe 
ship  was  manned  by  ft^y  seamen,  and  as  Erio 
seems  to  have  been  «pected  to  accompany 
hi*  daughter  gteaX  provision  was  made  for 
the  voyage,  uurty-one  hogsheads  and  one 
pipe  of  wine,  tea  barrels  of  beer,  fifteen  salted 
oxen,  four  hundred  dried  fish  and  two  ha»> 
dredstock  &h,  five  hundred  walnuts,  and  two 
loaves  of  sugar  being  put  on  boud.  The 
ship  arrived  at  Beigen,  and  took  Margaret 
on  board  without  her  fiidier.  On  7  Oct. 
William  Enaer  (J.  1297)  [q.  T.]t  bidiop  of 
St,  Andrew^  wrote  to  Edward  saying  that 
he  and  Uia  Ea^ish  proctors  appointed  for 
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themarriagehadheard  that  Margaret  had  beea 
ill,  and  that  it  was  then  generally  belieTed 
that  she  had  died  on  her  Toyage  at  one  of 
the  OrkneyB,  The  report  was  true.  Nothing 
ia  known  of  the  circnmstances  of  her  death 
or  burial.  About  ten  years  later  a  young 
woman  came  to  Norway  from  Germany  de- 
claring heraelf  to  be  Margaret,  Eric's  daugh- 
ter. She  flaid  that  she  had  been  kidnapped  at 
t^e  Orkneys  by  a  woman  of  hiA  rank, 
Inmbio^,  the  wife  of  Thore  Hwrnsson, 
had  been  sold  by  her.  Many  believed 
her  atoty.  The  king,  BiAon  V,  who  had 
succeeded  hiB  brother  Eric,  caused  her  to  be 
tried,  and  the  was  burnt  alive  at  Bergen  in 
ISOl.   Her  cruel  death  excited  much  com- 

Cion ;  she  was  believed  by  many  to  have 
L  Eric's  daughter,  and  was  for  a  time 
reverenced  at  Bei^en  as  a  saint. 

[DoGfl.  illoBtr.  Bcottiah  Hist.  vol.  i.  ed.  Steven- 
son;  Rymer'sFceclera,  vol.  ii.(both  Record  pubL); 
Ann.  Daust.  ap.  Ann.  Honast.  iii.  S59 ;  Cotton 
an.  1290  (both  Bolls  Sue.) ;  HemiDgbni^h  an. 
1291;  Trivet  aa.  1389  (both  EngL  Hist  Soc) ; 
Toffnus's  Hist,  Nor.  v^.  iv.  bk.  7>  cc  1,  fi,  bk. 
8,  e.  1 ;  Ann.  Idand.  £^  «>.  83.  Beram  Dan. 
iii.  123,  ed.  laDgebek ;  Maoch's  Z>et  Konke 
Folks  Hist.  iv.  192  sqq.,  344  sqq.;  Burton's 
Hi8t.ofSeotIand,ii.  42  aqg.,  112-18.]  W.  H. 

MARKS,  HENKY  STACY  (1829-1898), 
•rtjst,  the  youngest  of  four  children,  was 
bOTn  on  13  Sept.  1829  in  Great  Portland 
Street,  West,  and  bapUsed  in  All  Souls', 
Lana^uun  Place.  His  &ther,  leaae  Daniel 
Marks,  after  practisit^  for  a  time  as  a  solicitor 
in  Bloomsburr,  took  to  Am  father's  business 
of  a  coach-builder  in  Langham  Place.  The 
artdst's  father  was  a  devoted  student  of 
Shakespeare,  which  accotints  forthesubnects 
of  some  of  his  euliest  paintings.  The  firm, 
Marks  &  Co.,  prosper^  at  first,  and  it  was 
understood  that  Henry  should  carry  it  on. 
His  talent  for  drawing  was  shown  very 
eaxiy,  and  whui  lie  left  school  he  studied 
heruozy,  so  that  he  might  be  able  to  paint 
the  create  and  ooats  ci  arms  on  carriage  doors 
ud  panels.  Sufficient  employment  of  this 
kind  was  quickly  found  for  him  in  bis  father's 
business,  but  at  the  same  time  he  attended 
evening  classes  at  the  well-known  art  school 
in  Newman  Street  of  James  Mathews  Iieigh 
[q.T.1  In  1861,  having  failed  in  the  previous 
year,  ne  obtuned  admission  to  the  Academv 
schools,  but  continued  his  studies  witn 
Lu^h.  A  picture  called  'Hamlet,  Horatio, 
Osnc,*  ^nted  in  1861,  was  hung  in  the 
Portland  Qallery  with  Rossetti's  'Annun- 
<uation.'  (Hatherley,  Lfflgh's  successor,  dat 
for  the  Hamlet.)  The  possessor  of  much 
dry  hnmoor,  and  a  good  comic  actor,  Marks 
Was  deservedly  popular  and  never  wanted 


friends  among  artists.  The  closest  in  those 
early  days  were  Plulip  Hermogenes  Cald&- 
ron,  Mr.  Val  Prinaep,  Mr.  W.  W.  Ouless, 
Mr.  G.  A,  Storey,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Parsons. 

In  January  1863  he  stayed  for  five  months 
in  Paris  with  Calderon.  He  studied  first 
with  M.  ^cot,  pupil  of  David,  and  after- 
wards in  the  Ecole  des  Beanx-Arts.  In  his 
absence  his  fiaher's  firm  failed,  and  from 
that  time  fbrward  he  had  to  depend  solely 
on  bis  own  exertions. 

In  186S  he  exhibited  for  the  first  time  at 
the  Ri^al  Academy.  His  work  was  a  half- 
length  of  '  Dogberry,'  *  With  many  other 
students,*  Marks  wrote,  *  I  was  much  influ- 
enced by  the  pre-Raphaelite  school,  and  that 
influence  was  very  evident  in  the  picture.* 
It  was  placed  next  to  Holman  Hunt's 
'Strayed  Sheep,' had  the  advantage  of  being' 
very  well  hung,  and  found  a  purchaser. 
Henceforth  M^ks  was  a  frequent  exhibitor 
at  the  Royal  Academv,  and  he  soon  found  a 
gennous  admirer  in  Charles  Edward  Mudia 
fa.  T.j,  the  founder  of  Mudie's  Library. 
Before  1860  Mudie  bought  two  of  his  most 
important  paintings,  'Toothache  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages'  (1866),  and  'Doffberry's  Charge 
to  the  Watch'  (1859).  To  Hie  same  period 
belonged  the  *  Gravedi^ger's  Riddle,' which 
he  auo  sold.  Next  in  point  of  interest 
came  the  'Franciscan  Sculptor's  Model,*  & 
very  humorous  subject :  the  matter  in  himd 
a  gaivoyle ;  ike  model  a  country  bumpkin, 
with  features  burlesqued  to  convey  the  idea 
of  spouting.  In  1860  Mudie  invited  Marks 
to  accompany  him  to  Belgium,  and  in  1863 
he  reputed  the  visit  with  his  friends  Yeames 
and  Ho^son.  In  the  '  Jester's  Text,' 
painted  in  1862,  there  are  traces  of  Flemish 
influence. 

In  order  to  supplement  his  resources  Marks 
did  much  besides  painting  pictures.  He  prac- 
tised drawing  on  wood,  contributed  cats  to  a 
paper  called  'The  Home  Circle,'  and  illus- 
trated some  books.  He  also  taught  drawing 
for  a  shOTt  time,  was  largely  emploved  by 
the  firm  oi  Clayton  &  Bell,  the  makers  of 
stained  f^ess,  and  did  decors^ve  work  of  all 
sorts.  He  deugned  the  prosceniam  both  for 
Uie  Gaiety  Theatre,  London,  and  the  Prince's 
Theatre,  Manchester.  The  merit  of  his 
varied  work  attracted  Ruskin's  attention, 
and  letters  from  Ruskin  show  how  sincere 
was  his  appreciation  of  Marks's  work.  The 
stndies  in  natural  history,  in  which  Marks 
in  course  of  time  specialised,  particularly 
appealed  to  Ruskin,  who  saw  in  Marks  a 
anitnals  characteristics  not  unlike  those 
which  he  discerned  in  Turner  and  Bewick. 
Marks  all  his  life  was  a  close  observer  of 
the  ways  of  birds,  and  his  excellait  dmw- 
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rnougu  noc  aitog«uier  in  sympauiy  wita 
Marks's  high  spirits  and  humoui^  Hiukin 
would  not  have  mm  repress  it.  '  Some  very 
consideratkle  part  of  the  higher  painter's 
gift  iu  you/  he  wrote  to  Morlis, '  is  bandi- 
capped  by  that  particular  faculty  (i.e,  humour), 
which  nevertheless,  being  manifestly  an 
essential  and  inherent  part  of  you,  cannot  it- 
self be  too  earnestly  developed.' 

In  1874  an  introduction  to  Hugh  Lupus 
GroBvenor,  first  duke  of  Wratminster  [q.  t. 
SuppL],  resulted  in  commissicms  for  the 
{lamtings  in  Eaton  Hall,  Cheshire.  His  first 
undertaking  was  a  frieze  representing  the 
Canterbury  Pilgrims,  which  occupies  two 
walls  of  a  large  saloon.  They  are  painted  on 
lengths  of  canvas  more  than  thirty-five  feet 
in  extent.  The  designs  for  the  work,  exe- 
cuted iu  water-colours,  were  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy  in  1875.  The  pEuntings, 
commenced  in  1876,  were  completed  in  1878. 
There  followed  a  further  commisaioQ  for 
paintings  of  birds  for  the  walls  of  a  smaller 
room. 

These  birds  (twelve  panels  in  all)  were 
exhibited  at  Agnew'^  Gallery  in  May  1880. 
Ruskin  wrote  of  them : '  I  must  say  how  en- 
tirely glad  I  am  to  see  the  strength  of  a 
good  psinter  set  up<m  Natural  Historyi  and 
this  intense  fact  and  abstract  of  animal 
chaTacter  used  as  a  ptineipal  e^ment  in 
Decoration.'  Marks  ezecuteil  similar  deco- 
rative work  for  Stewart  Hodgson's  houses  in 
South  Audley  Street,  Ltmwn,  and  Lythe 
Hill,  Haslemere. 

In  1862  Marks  removed  from  Camden 
Town  to  Hamilton  Terrace,  St.  John's  Wood. 
"With  Regent's  Park  dose  at  hand,  he  pur* 
sued  his  studies  of  birds,  and  he  and  some 
friends  who  lived  near  founded  the  artiste' 
club  known  as  the  '  Clique.'  Among  his 
most  intimate  friends  were  Frederick  Walker 
and  Charles  Keene.  He  had  first  met 
Walker  at  the  Langham  Society's  Sketching 
Club,  and  Walk^s  twln-sbter  married 
Marks's  younger  brother. 

In  January  1871  Marks  was  elected, 
together  with  Walker  and  Woolner,  to  the 
associateship  of  the  Royal  Academy,  He 
had  exhibited  there  in  toe  previous  year*  St. 
Francis  preaching  to  the  JSirds.'  He  was 
admittea  an  associate  of  the  Water-colour 
Socuty  in  the  following  March,  After  the 
appearance  of  *  Convocation'  in  the  summer 
of  1878  he  was  elected  a  full  member  of  the 
Academy.  His  diploma  work,  '  S(uence  is 
Measurement,'  is  one  of  his  finest  achieve- 
ments.  In  1883  he  was  elected  a  full  mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Water-colour  Society.  The 
chief  of  his  later  works  are  '  Ilie  Omitho- 


Apotnecary,'  iBvtj;  Tne  vientieurait,'  leea; 
•  The  Professor,'  1883 ; '  A  Good  Story,'  1886  j 
'  The  Hermit  and  Pelicans,'  1888 ;  '  News  in 
the  Village,'  1889 ;  *  An  Odd  Volume,'  1894. 
In  1889  and  again  in  1890  he  delighted  the 
art-loving  world  with  exhibitions  of  birds  at 
the  rooms  of  the  Fine  Art  Society  in  Bond 
Street ;  but  it  is  not  only  on  these  that  hifl 
reputation  depends.  The  best  of  the  subject- 
pieces  are  equally  good  of  their  kind.  All 
his  oil  paintings  are  in  pure  colour,  and  tfaeii 
fireshness  oi  hue  shows  at  present  no  diminiif 
tion.  His  land  and  sea  scapes  in  water- 
coloursslsohavenotable  serenity  and  breadth. 
His  favoured  resort  was  the  Sufiblk  coast, 
and  he  painted  many  scenes  round  South* 
wold  ana  Walberswiok. 

In  1896,  on  account  of  failing  health,  he 
joined  the  'retired'  Academicians.  He  died 
at  St.  Edmund's  Terrace,  Prinftrose  Hill,  on 
9  Jan.  1898,  and  was  buried  in  Hampstead 
cemetery.  He  was  twice  married:  first, 
in  1866,  to  Helen  Brysdale ;  and  secondly, 
in  1893,  to  Mary  Harriet  Kenipe. 

A  somewhat  rambi  ing  antohiogr^hy  which 
Marks  wrote  in  his  utest  years  appeared 
after  his  death,  under  the  title  'Pen  and 
Pencil  Sketches,' 2  vols.  1694.  His  portrait 
was  frequently  painted.  A  half-length  show- 
ing the  profile  painted  by  Mr.  Ouluss  m^ 
be  considered  the  best.  Another  ptnrtnut 
was  hy  Cslderon.  A  water-colour  drawiujg 
by  lu.  Herkffluer,  done  at  one  sitting,  u 
exact  as  a  likeness  and  sploididly  drawn. 

[Marks's  Fen  and  Fendl  Sketches,  1 894, 2  vols. ; 
Times,  11  and  14  Jan.  1898 ;  Life  and  Letter* 
of  Frederick  Walker,  by  Maika's  nephev.  John 
Oooise  Marks,  180S;  private  infannatioo.] 

£.  A. 

MARRYAT,  FLORENCK,  succe^ 
sively  Mbs.  Chuboh  and  Mbs.  Lean  (18S&- 
1899),  novelist,  bom  at  Brighton  on  9  July 
1838,  was  sixth  daughter  and  tenth  child  of 
Captain  Frederick  Marryat  fq.  v.]  and  his 
wife  Catherine,  daughter  of  Sir  Stephen 
Shsirp  o£  Houston,  Linlitl^owshire.  She 
was  educated  at  home,  and  was  always  a 
great  reader.  On  18  June  1S64,  at  the  age 
of  sixteen,  die  married  at  Penang  T.  Ross 
Church,  afterwards  colonel  in  the  Madras 
staff  corps,  with  whom  she  travelled  over 
nearly  the  whole  of  India.  She  had  by  him 
eight  children.  She  outlived  him,  and  in 
180O  married,  as  her  second  husband,  Colonel 
Frauds  Lean  of  the  royal  marine  light  iit- 
fimtry. 

Her  first  novel, '  Love's  Conflict,'  written 
to  distract  her  mind  in  the  intervals  of 
nursing  her  children  with  scarlet  fever,  ap- 
peared in  1666.  Between  that  date  and  the 
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year  of  her  death  she  publiBhed  some  ninety 
novels,  many  of  woicfa,  notwithstanding 
their  mediocre  character,  were  translated 
into  German,  French,  Sweidish,  Flemish,  and 
Russian,  and  became  popular  in  America. 
From  1872  to  1876  she  edited  the  monthly 
pwiodical  called  '  London  Society.' 

In  1872  she  published  in  two  volumes  the 
'  Life  and  Letters  of  Captain  Marryat ; '  it 
does  not  present  a  complete  portrait  of  her 
father ;  the  scanty  mateml  is  supplemented 
by  too  many  tiifluff  details.  In  the  latter 
years  of  her  lif!»  she  was  much  attracted 
to  spiritnalum.  Although  a  Homan  ca- 
thobo,  Bhe  Teceirdd  permission  from  her 
director,  Father  Dalgaims  of  the  Brompton 
<mtory,  to  pursue  researches  of  the  kind  in  the 
cause  of  science.  'There  is  no  Death,'  pub- 
lished in  1891,  giTOs  a  detailed  account  of 
the  various  media  with  whom  she  came  in 
contact,  and  of  the  stances  she  attended. 
Although  it  bears  evident  marks  of  the 
author's  sincerity,  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  a  large  element  of  fiction  does  not  enter 
into  the  volume.  Other  books  dealing  with 
the  subject  are  '  The  Risen  Dead '  1893)  and 
'The  Spirit  World '(18»4).  '  Tom  Tiddler's 
Ground,'  a  book  of  travel  (1886),  is  an  irre- 
qtonsible  account  of  America. 

A  woman  of  varied  accomplishments,  she 
added  to  the  rdles  of  author  and  novelist 
thoee  of  playwright,  comedy  actress,  operatic 
onffer,  giver  of  lectures  and  entertainments, 
and  manager  of  a  school  of  journalism.  She 
acted  in  a  drama  of  her  own,  entitled  '  Her 
World,' produced  in  London  in  1881.  She 
died  at  St.  John's  Wood,  London,  on  27  Oct. 
1899, 

[Meo  and  Women  of  the  Time,  1899;  Alli- 
boae's  Diet.,  Sappl.  ii.  983  ;  Atheneeum,  1  Nov. 
1899;  Times,  28  Oct.  1899.]  E.  L. 

MAB8HALL,  ARTHUR  MILNES 
(1852-1S9S),  naturalist,  bom  at  Birming- 
ham on  8  Jane  1862,  was  the  third  son  of 
William  P.  Uarsball^  ftv  many  Tears  setre- 
taiy  of  the  Listttation  of  OitU  Engineers 
and  himself  an  enthusiastic  naturalist.  In 
1870,  while  still  at  school,  he  graduated  B.A. 
in  the  London  University,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  entered  St.  Jonn's  College,  Cam- 
Iffidge,  to  read  for  the  natural  science  tripos. 
At  tfiat  time  ,tbe  school  of  biology  was  j  ust 
ariung.  Frauds  Balfonr  [q.  v.]  had  given  it 
a  great  impetus,  and  Marshall  was  one  of  the 
first  to  take  advantage  of  this  change.  In 
1874  he  came  out  senior  in  his  tripos,  and 
after  graduating  B.A.  was  appointed  in  the 
early  part  of  1876  by  the  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity to  their  table  at  the  new  zoolcffical 
station  at  K^es.    In  the  summer  of  the 


same  year  Harahall  returned  to  Cambridge, 
and  during  the  October  term  he  joined  Bal* 
four  in  giving  a  course  of  lectnres  and  labo- 
ratory work  in  zoology. 

Marshall's  next  step  was  to  qualify  him- 
self for  a  medical  career.  In  1877  he  won 
an  open  science  scholarship  at  St.  Bartholo- 
mew s  hospital,  and  in  tne  same  year  he 
passed  the  M.B.  examination  at  Cambridge, 
obtained  the  London  d^i^ree  of  D.Se.,  and 
was  elected  to  afbllowship  at  St.  John's  Ool- 
lege.  These  suceesaes  were  fUlowed  by  lus 
appointment,  in  1879,  at  the  eariy  ago  of 
twenty-seven,  to  the  newly  estabUehed  pro- 
fessorship of  zoology  at  Owens  OollegBf 
Manchester,  and  Marshall  soon  becune 
known  for  his  wonderful  skill  in  teaching 
and  his  talent  for  organisation.  His  insist 
into  what  had  to  be  done — whether  it  were 
a  research  on  some  zoological  problem  or 
the  reconstruction  of  a  department  of  study 
— was  only  equalled  by  the  rapid  and  skil- 
ful way  in  which  he  acoompliahed  the  end 
in  view. 

In  zoological  science  Marshall's  name  is 
intimately  connected  with  impcnrtant  dis- 
covery in  embryoh^.  At  the  time  of  lua 
appointment  to  the  chair  at  Owens  College 
he  was  already  known  as  the  author  of  im- 
portant memoirs  on  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  the  nervous  system  in  the  higher 
animals ;  and  after  his  election  Marshall 
continued,  both  by  his  own  contributions 
and  in  conjunction  with  his  pupils,  to  infln- 
enoe  the  vrork  and  views  of  leUow-natural- 
iats.  Between  1878  and  1882  Marshall  pub* 
lished  *  The  Development  of  the  Cranial  Nerves 
in  the  Chick,'  1878 ; '  The  Moiphology  of  the 
Vertebrate  Olfactory  Organ,*  1879;  'Obser^ 
vationa  on  the  Cranial  Nerves  of  SeylUam,' 

1881  (in  conjunction  with  W.  Baldwin 
Spencer) ;  '  On  the  Head-cavities  and  as- 
sociated Nerves  of  Elasmobranche,'  1881. 
These  papers  appeared  in  the  'Quarterly 
Journal  of  Microscopical  Science,'  and  in 

1882  Marshall  published  a  memmr  on  'The 
Segmental  Value  of  the  Cranial  Nnres'  in 
the '  Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Phyuologv.' 
The  importance  and  ori^nality  of  tneee  soud 
contributions  to  knowledge  were  widely  re- 
cognised, and,  together  with  his  later  re- 
searches upon  the  anatomy  of  Fennatulid 
corals,  they  form  Marshall's  most  important 
contributions  to  zoology. 

Marshall's  lasting  worir,  however,  was  his 
development  of  zoiHogica]  teaching  and  his 
organisation  of  the  courses  of  biological  study 
at  the  Victoria  University.  As  a  teaiAer 
Man^all  excelled.  He  was  clear,  accurate, 
enthusiastic,  end  keenly  alive  to  the  diffi- 
cultiee  of  those  who  approach  loolo^cal 
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pfoUenu  &r  the  &at  time.  Byfor^eand 
aftea  wctuzeeqae  lei^uage  he  would  point 
out  where  the  tronble  lay  and  how  to  over- 
come it.  The  lucidity,  thoroughjiees,  and  ao- 
ouracy  of  Marahall's  teaeUn?  to  some 
extent  be  estimated  by  a  atudy  of  his  three 
tttit-books,  'The  Frog'  Q882,  7th  edit. 
1900),  'Practical  Zoology  (in conjunction 
with  Dr.  0.  Herbert  Hunt)  (1887,  6th  edit. 
1899),  and  '  Vertebrate  Embiyology '  (1893). 
Some  idea  of  his  clear  and  logii^  style  of 
delivery  as  &  lecturer  may  be  gained  from  his 
'Biolomcal  Essays  and  Addressee'  (1894), 
and  '  The  Darwinian  Theory '  (1891).  The 
way  in  which  he  embodied  the  ^oint  at 
issue  in  some  happy  phrase  made  anine&oe- 
aUe  impresntm  upon  his  andience.  ^ns 
til*  thec»7  that  animals  lecapitulate  in 
thedr  own  derelopment  the  ancestry  o£  the 
race  will  never  be  foi^fotten  by  tiioae  who 
hmrd  it  compressed  into  the  pregnant 
phrase,  'They  climb  up  their  genealogical 
tree.' 

Perhaps  Marshall's  greatest  diBtinotion 
was  his  capacity  for  organisation.  As  secre- 
tary, and  subsequently  as  chturman,  of  the 
bo^  of  studies,  Murshall  rendered  most 
valuable  services  In  the  founding  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  Victoiia  University.  The 
correlation  of  the  different  sciences  in  the 
Faculty  of  Science  is  loi^ly  due  to  his 
labours.  He  was  also  secntaiy  of  the  ex- 
tmsion  movement  initiated  by  the  univeiuty, 
and  guned  fiff  it  the  enocesB  wluoh  invariably 
attencled  any  orguiising  mffk  that  he  under- 
took. 

MftT«h»^1  was  a  man  of  great  and  tireless 
enemy,  and  his  attractive  personality  ren- 
dered him  very  popular  with  his  lnenaa.col- 
leagnea,  and  students.  He  was  an  raccellent 
gymnast,  and  kept  himself  in  laaiuing  by 
constant  practice.  His  chief  recreation  was 
uountun  climbing.  Though  he  was  dissuaded 
by  the  untimely  death  of  his  friend  Francis 
Balfour  from  beginning  to  climb  till'  he  was 
thirty,  Marshall  subsequently  spent  part  of 
almost  each  long  vacation  m  climbing  in 
Tyrol,  Switzerland,  or  on  the  Mont  Blanc 
chain ;  and  he  frequently  passed  the  Easter 
and  Ohristmas  vacations  on  themoontainsof 
Wales  and  of  the  Etuflish  lake  district.  He 
waa  always  a  careful  climber,  and  had  ac- 
qinnd  connderable  experience  of  Toek-work. 
On  31  Dec.  1893,  while  he  was  engaged  wiUi 
ft  party  of  friends  in  photographing  the  rocks 
of  Deep  Qhyll  on  Scafell,  a  rock  gave  way 
beneath  him,  and  faUingbackwaras  he  was 
killed  instantaneously.  His  death  could  not 
be  attributed  to  rashness ;  it  was  the  result 
of  one  of  those  accidents  which  cannot  be 
ilinunatsd  from  the  sport  oi  monatainsering. 


A  cross  out  on  the  rocks  below  Lad's  Balu 
marks  the  spot  where  his  body  felL 

Marshall  graduated  M.A.  in  1878  and 
M.D.  in  1882.  He  was  elected  a  fellow  of 
the  Boyal  Society  in  188fij  and  served  on  its 
council  1891-2.  He  was  president  of  section 
D  at  the  meeting  of  tlie  British  Association 
at  Leeds  in  1890,  and  gave  one  of  the  popular 
discourses  before  the  British  Association  at 
the  Edinburgh  meeting  in  1892.  He  was 
for  many  ^ears  president  of  the  Manchester 
Microscopical  Society.  A  list  of  his  chief 
memoirs  is  given  in  'The  Owens  College, 
Manchester,'  1900,  pp.  210,  211. 

[ObitoBiy  notices  in  ProeeediDgB  of  tb« 
Sojral  Sonety,  189i-5,  vol.  IviL  i^.  iii-v,  and 
KaCBze,!!  Jan.l894,p.  260;  infonnatitm  kiodly 
supplied  by  Prof.  H.  B.  Bizon',  FJEl.8.,  and  per- 
MQsl  knowledge.]  P.  W.  Q. 

TWATtflTTAT.T.j  BENJAMIN  (1767  P- 
1886),  animal  pauiter,  bom  about  1767,  ex- 
hibited thirteen  pictures,  chiefly  portraits  of 
racehorses  and  tWr  owners,  at  the  Koyal 
Academv,  1801-12  and  1818-9.  His  po> 
traits  of  sporting  characters  lincluded  those 
of  J.  a  Shaddick,  1806,  and  Daniel  Lambert, 
1807.  Two  picture  of  fighting  coclu,  exhi- 
bited in  1812,  were  engraved  in  mezzotint  by 
Charles  Turner  in  the  same  year  with  the 
titles  of  'The  Cock  in  Feather'  and  'The 
Trinutt'dCiock.'  Other  engraved  pictures  are 
'H^hazard'  and  'Holy  Moloch,'  race- 
horses belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Dulington, 
Migraved  as  a  pair  by  W.  and  Q.  Cooke,  1805, 
frtnn  pictures  at  RaW  Castle ;  Earl  of 
Darlingtcm  and  his  Foxhounds,'  by  T.  Dean, 
1806,  and  the  companion  subject, '  Francis 
Dukmfield  Astley  and  his  Harriers,'  by  R. 
Woodman,  1809 ;  '  Sir  Teddy,'  mezzotint  by 
Charles  Turner,  1808 ;  '  Sancho,'  a  pointer 
belonging  to  Sir  John  Shelley,  etched  by 
Charles  Tomer  in  1808 ;  and  '  Diamond,'  a 
racehorse,  engraved  in  mezzotint  by  W. 
Barnard  in  1811. 

Sixty  paintings  of  sportsmen,  horses,  and 
dog^  by  Marshall  were  engraved  by  John 
Scott  for  Wheble's  '  Sporting  Magazine/ 
vols,  vii-lxxxi.,  and  eight  types  of  horses  by 
Marshall,  also  engiavM  ^  ocott,  appeared 
in  'The  Bportraaan's  Beposit(ny,^  1^. 
Msxshall's  cOLhiUted  and  engraved  works 
repreaent  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  com- 
missions  which  he  carried  out  for  patrons  of 
tite  tuxf  and  masters  of  hounds  throughout 
the  country.  A  number  of  his  pictures  <^ 
horses  are  in  the  collection  of  Sir  Walter 
OUbey.  About 1800-10  Marshall  was  living 
at  23  Beaumcmt  Street,  Marylebooe.  He 
had  various  later  addresses  in  London,  but 
was  often  described  as  *  Marshall  of  New- 
market,' whare  he  ohiefly  lived.  He  died  in 
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ths  Haoknev  Boad,  at  the  age  of  sizt^-eigkt, 
on  34  July  1836. 

[Boval  AcademT  CKtalognea;  Gent.  Map. 
1835,  li.  381 ;  Banfcf'a  Index  of  EngraTingB  m 
the  Spopting  MAgftzine,  i^.l7, 109 ;  .EedgraFe'e 
Diet,  of  Arusts.]  C.  D. 

MARSHALL,  EMBIA  (1880-1899),  no- 
Telist,  youngest  daughter  of  Simon  Martin, 
a  partner  in  Gumey's  Norwich  bank,  who 
married,  at  St.  Michael-at-Plea,  Norwich,  in 
1809,  Hannah  (Ransome),  a  qoakeress,  was 
bom  at  Northrepps  Hill  fioDse,  near  Oromer, 
m  1830.  The  family  soon  removed  to  Nor^ 
wich.  Misa  Hartin  has  depicted  her  early 
childhood  very  faithfully  in  one  of  her  first 
stories, 'The  Dawn  of  Life' (1867),  She  was 
educated  at  a  private  school  until  the  ^  of 
sixteen.  IDiepnMdmityofNorwichOathedral 
and  its  predncts  strongly  influenced  her  sub- 
seqoant  line  of  thouf^t.  When  as  a  girl  she 
read  LongCellow'a  'Evangeline,'  she  was  so 
much  impressed  with  it  that  she  wrote  to  the 
poet,  ana  thus  began  a  correspondence  that 
fasted  until  his  death.  About  1849  she  left 
Norwich  with  her  mother  to  live  at  Olifton, 
Bristol,  where  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Adding- 
ton  Symonds  gave  them  a  passport  to  the 
Bocietyofthe place.  rnl8548hemarriedHugh 
Graham  Marshall,  who  was  in  the  service  of 
the  West  of  England  bank.  The  early  years 
of  her  married  life  were  spent  atWells,  Bieter, 
and  Gloucester ;  and  Lon^ellow,  in  reference 
to  the  continual  flitting  from  (me  cathedral 
town  to  another,  called  her  *  Queen  of 
Summer,  temple-haunting  Biartlet.'  There 
were  three  sons  and  four  daughters  of  the 
marriage.  She  finally  settled  at  Clifton, 
and  began  to  write  from  a  desire  to  amuse 
and  instruct  young  people.  Her  first  story, 
'Happy  Days  at  Fembank,'  was  pub- 
lished in  1801.  Between  that  date  and  her 
death  she  wrote  over  two  hundred  stories. 
This  enormous  production  was  stimulated 
by  heavy  losses  in  1878,  when  the  ftilure  of 
the  West  of  England  bank  not  only  swept 
away  her  husband's  income  and  position,  but 
involved  him  as  a  shareholder  in  certain 
liabilities.  These  Mrs.  Marshall  cleared  off 
with  indefatigaUe  courage.  Of 'Life's  After- 
math '  (1876),  perhaps  the  most  popular  of 
her  novels,  thirteen  thousand  copies  have 
been  issued.  She  had  a  special  faculty  for 
turning  to  account  dim  legend  or  hietOTifAl 
inudentj  and  her  books  generally  have  some 
celebrated  historical  character  for  the  eentnl 
figure  round  whom  the  story  is  woven;  in 
*  Under  Salisbury  Spire*  (1890)  it  is  George 
Herbert,  in  *  Penshurst  Castle'  (1894)it  is  Sir 
Philip  Sidney.  Her  last  book, '  TheParson's 
Daughter/  was  finished  by  her  daughter  Bea- 
trice after  her  mother's  death,  and  published 


in  1^.  All  her  tales  have  a  high  moral  and 
religious  ttme.  Manv  have  been  translated; 
several  were  included  in  the  Tauohniti 
Library,  John  Nichol  and  J.  A.  Symonds, 
among  others,  were  warm  in  their  praises 
them.  Canon  Ainger,  when  advocating  that 
a  memorial,  which  ultimately  took  the  form 
of  a  brass,  with  an  inscription  by  him,  should 
be  placed  in  Bristol  CathedraL  spoke  of 'the 
hign  and  pure  quality  of  her  literary  work,' 
and  declared  that  her  stories  '  have  been  the 
means  of  awakening  and  cultivating  a  taste 
for  history  and  literature  tiiroughout  the 
English-spaakiiur  vnnld.' 

Mrs.  MatahaU  died  on  4  May  1899  at 
Clifton,  and  was  buried  on  the  9th  in  the 
oemrteiT<tfLmg  Aifaton.  Two  portraits  ara 
included  tn  *Biiuna  Mmhall,  a  Bicvraphical 
Sketch,' by  her  daughter,  Beitriee  w«~i>«iij 
1900. 

[Usmoir  by  Beatrice  Marshall,  1900;  AlU- 
bone's  Diet  Suppl.  ii.  1078-9;  Westero  JDailr 
Press,  6  and  10  Msy  1899;  Bristol  Timea  mm. 
Mirror,  5  May  1899.]  E.  L. 

MAKSHAT.L,  WILLIAM  CALDER 
(1818-1894),  sculptor,  bom  at  Gilmour 
Place,  Edinbiugh,  on  18  March  1813,  waa 
eldest  son  of  William  Marshall,  Roldsmitfa, 
and  Annie  Oalder,  his  wife.  Educated  at 
the  high  sdiool  and  university,  he  com- 
menced his  art  studies  at  the  Tnuteea'  Aea^ 
demy  in  1830,  and  four  yean  later  went  to 
Londtm,  where  he  worked  under  Sir  fVanda 
L^tt  Chan  trey  [q.  v.]  and  Edward  Hodgea 
^aily  [4-  ^-Jf  ■■^d  m  the  schools  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  where  he  gained  a  nlver  medal  in 
1835.  He  then  spent  two  years  (1836-8)  in 
Rome,  and  in  1839  he  settled  pennaoently 
in  London.  In  1836,  two  years  after  he  had 
exhibited  first  in  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy^ 
he  exhibited  in  London,  and  in  1814  he  was 
elected  an  assodato  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
and  in  1862  an  academician.  He  had  beem 
elected  A.RS  A.  in  1840,  but  resigning  when 
ha  received  the  London  honour,  he  was  made 
an  honorary  member  at  a  later  date.  In 
reception  of  his  services  as  a  British  com- 
missioner  at  the  Psrii  Exposition  of  1878  he 
was  appointed  ehenlier  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour.  He  retired  from  the  Royu  Aca- 
demy in  1890,  ezlubited  there  for  the  last 
time  in  the  fi:dlowin{f  year,and,  having oon^ 
pleted  his  last  work  in  1898,  died  in  L«ndMk 
on  16  June  1894. 

He  was  a  hard  workN,  and  during  his 
long  career  produced  a  ^reat  numMr  of 
works.  These  were  principally  poetio  and 
ideal  in  intention,  and  were  very^piUar. 
He  exeout-ad  a  number  of  commissions  for 
the  Art  Union  of  London,  and  engravings 
of  many  of  his  aculptnzes  are  to  be  SDund  m 
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the  '  Art  JourQol.'  Claasio  and  m7th<dogical 
Bolpects,  Buch  as  *  Thetis  and  Achillea,'  or 
'  Ajaz  praying  for  Light,'  and  '  Zephyr  and 
Aurora '  or  *  Hebe,'  and  motiTes  derived 
from  the  Bible  or  Shakespeare,  were 
favourites  with  him.  These  often  took  the 
form  of  groaps,  and  one  of  his  best-known 
pieces  ia  the  group  symbolic  of '  Agricultare ' 
on  the  Albert  Miemorial  in  Hyde  Park.  In 
1867  he  waa  awarded  the  first  premium 
(700L)  in  the  competition  for  the  Wellington 
Memorial,  but  fortunately  the  design  of 
Alfred  Stevens  [q.T.]  was  a^rwards  adt^rtied. 
He  also  ntodnced  a  number  of  memorial 
•tatnea,  <«  whidi  tbe  nuublea  of  liordi  01a- 
xendon  and  Somera,  in  the  houaea  of  parlia- 
ment at  WeatnuaateTf  and  of  Sir  uetuwe 
Grey,  in  Ga^  Town,  and  the  bronxe  of 
fiobert  Peel,  m  Manchester,  may  be  named. 

Hia  atyle  was  of  ita  timef  and  paeodo- 
elaaudam  in  hia  handa  waa  imormed  Iry  no 
ridmeaa  of  hacy  or  real  power  of  technique. 
A  certain  elegance  of  design  and  type  and 
conscientiousness  ofezeoution  are  the  greateet 
merits  hia  art  posseasea.  An  exhibition  of 
hia  wor^  waa  held  in  his  studio  in  Bbur^ 
Street,  London,  after  his  death;  and  his 
executors  presented  the  original  models  of 
hia  more  important  pieces  to  museums  and 
galleries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

Ebwas  twice  manied:  uatfia  184^  to 
Marianne,  daughter  of  Dr.  Lawrie,  Edin- 
huzvh,  who  ^ed  the  same  year;  and  aecraidly, 
in  1845,  to  Mai^aret,  daitfhter  of  Joseph 
Calder  lit  Bnmhouae,  Mid-C«lder,  hy  whinn 
he  had  four  sons  and  two  daoghters. 

[PrivBte  iuformAtion ;  Ttxaea  and  Scotsman, 
19  June  1691;  Beports  of  the  JLMJ^.  1894; 
CataloffaM  of  azhUntioiia  and  gaUeries.] 

J."!-  C. 

UABTIN,  LuiT  (1816-1808),  actreaa. 
[See  Favotc,  Hblev.] 

MAKTm",  Sib  WILLIAM  FAN- 
SHAWE,  fourth  baronet  (1801-1806),  ad- 
miral, son  of  Sir  Thomaa  Byam  Martin  [q.r.], 
waa  lK»n  on  6  Dec.  1801,  Ha  enterea  tho 
navy  in  June  181&  aened  under  hia  lather's 
flag  off  the  Scheldt,  and  in  Jauuazy  1816 
was  appointed  to  the  Alceate,  then  gdng  to 
China  with  Lord  Amherst  [see  M&xwnx, 
3iB  MuBUT ;  MioIiBon,  JohvI.  After  his 
return  he  was  in  the  Prince  Kegent  ^acht 
with  Sir  Edward  Hunilton  fq.T.^and  m  the 
Glasgow  frigate  in  the  Mediterranean  with 
Captain  Anthony Maitland.  Onl6I>ecl820 
he  was  promoted  to  be  lieutenant  of  the 
Forte,  and  a  few  months  later  waa  moved  into 
the  Aurora,  going  out  to  the  South  American 
atation,  where,  on  8  Feb.  1^8,  he  waa  pro- 
moted to  be  commander  of  the  fly  aloop. 


In  her  he  rendered  valuable  assistance  to  the 
British  merchants  at  Oallao  in  a  time  of  civil 
war,  and  was  ever  afterwards  best  known  in 
the  navy  as '  Fly '  Martin.  He  attained  post 
rank  on  S  June  1824 ;  from  1826  to  1831  ha 
commanded  the  Samarang,  a  28-gun  fr^ate, 
in  the  Mediterranean ;  in  1844  and  1846  he 
was  fl^-captain  at  Sheemess,  and  from  1840 
to  1662  was  commodore  in  command  of  the 
Lisbon  squadron.   On  28  May  186S  he  waa 

iromoted  to  therankofrear-admiraL  From 
863  till  his  promotion  to  be  Tice-admiral 
On  13  Feb.  Iw8,  he  waa  superintendent  of 
Ptttemouth  dodiyard,  and  in  1868  he  was 
one  of  the  lorda  of  the  adminlty.  In  1860 
he  waa  appointed  to  the  command  ttf  tixB 
Mediternmean  atation,  with  hia  flag  in  the 
Marlborough.  He  held  thia  for  three  yeary, 
and  in  that  time  effected  a  reform  almost 
amonntinff  to  a  revolution  in  the  methoda 
of  naval  mscipline.  Many  of  the  shipa  were 
manned  by  'bounty'  men  and  were  in  a 
state  bordering  on  mutiny.  Even  the  flag- 
ship's crew  was  &r  from  being  a  ^ood  one. 
But  by  tact,  care,  by  unremitting  atten- 
tion, and  by  judicious  severity  he  Drought 
the  fleet  into  that  admirable  order  which  is 
still  referred  to  in  the  navy  as  one  of  the 
glories  of  tho  past.  When  the  commander- 
in-chief  gave  an  order,  he  not  only  meant  it 
to  be  obeyed  hot  aaw  that  it  was  obeyed, 
and  the  in«at«nce  waa  not  always  agreeable 
to  the  respectiTB  captains  and  commanders. 
He  waa  thoa  by  no  means  generally  loved 
by  officers  of  the  higher  ranks ;  bat  if  not 
loved,  he  was  feared,  and  the  work  was 
done.  On  38  June  1861  Martin  waa  made 
K.C.B.,  and  on  14  Nov.  1863  became  an  ad- 
miral ;  on  the  death  of  hia  cousin,  Sir  Henry 
Martin,  third  baronet  he  succeeded  to  the 
baronetey  on  4  Dec.  186if ;  and  from  1866  to 
1860  was  commander-in-chief  at  Plymouth. 
In  April  1870  he  waa  put  on  the  retired  list 
in  accordance  with  the  scheme  brought  out 
by  Hugh  Culling  Eardley  Childers  [q.  T. 
Suppl.]  On  24  May  1678  he  was  made  a 
G.C.B.,  and  in  September  1878  he  was  ap- 

g>inted  rear-admiral  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
uring  hia  later  years  he  resided  principal^ 
at  Upton  Orey,  near  Winchfleld,  and  there 
he  died  on  84  March  1806. 

Martin  was  twice  married :  first,  in  1826, 
to  Anne  Best,  daughter  of  the  first  Lord 
Wynford ;  she  died  m  1886,  having  had  two 
sons  who  died  young,  and  two  daughters. 
Secondly,  ,  to  Sophia  Elizabeth,  danghter  of 
Robert  Hurt  of^Wirkswortb,  by  whom  he 
had  issne,  besides  five  daughters,  one  eon, 
Itichard  Byam  Martin,  who  succeeded  to  the 
baronetoy.  In  1870  Martin  published  a  small 
pamphlet,  *Oyprna  aa  a  NaTal  Station  and 
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MAKTINEAU,  JAME3  (1805-1900),  1 
tinit&ri&u  divitiL',  youngest  sou  and  seventh  ! 
cliUd  of  Thomaa  MartineBu  (d.  21   June  \ 
1826),  camlet  and  liomlsa/inf!  manufacturer,  i 
by  liiA  wife  Elizabctli  (d.        Aiifr.  1K48,  i 
aged  73),  eldest  duus-hter  of  Robert  lUiikin, 
sugar  refiuer,  of  Kewaistle-oii-TynB,  wad  i 
born   in.  M^^ftlen  StraQt^  Norwich,  on  i 
31  April  1805.  Hie  bUier,  of  Hu^iiDt 
lineagB^  bad  a  matanul  deieeiit  finun  John 
MesdowB  or  MeadQira  [4*  t-]p  tba  qectad 
puritan,  ■which  oomnetea  him  wil£  the 
£uiriiT0f  John  Taylor  (lBMr-l7ei)  [ci-  T.], 
the  bebrniat  (Tatlob,  BuffbUt  BarOolo- 
mearu,  ISM).   His  mother  tbs  a  woman  of 
great  force  of  character  imd  'quickneaa  of 
lediDg'  tMartfuonu'e  letter  in  Daily  Hcve, 
30  Dec,  1884).         eHrat  brother,  "nrnmaB 
Martineau,  it.D.        3  June  1854,  aped  29), 
was  at  the  tlniB  of  bis  eatlj-  dtatli  rti^lcnned 
the  aWeat  of  the  family ;  but  tbo  {■ju-rBonnl 
eharm  of  Janifis  iriis  miiriirj  in  boyliood.  In 
1815  be  tiittircd  the  Nt>rwicli  giiiaiciar 
Bchool,  of  which  Edward  Valpy  [q.  t.]  be- 
came bifb  maater  in  that  year.    AmoDg  lii^ 
acboolfeuowa  were  (Sir)  JamefiBrooke [qh^O^ 
of  Svi'sraki  tod  George  (Eenrj)  Bor- 
row Ig.  tO   In-  •ftof  lito  Borrow  wooU  not 
mMtMaraBeau,  bsTing  bean  boiated  on bia 
bat^  to  mwTa  a  weU-eamed  birching  mf<i 
iffje:  R  Oobbe,  1894,  iL  117).  Martinaau, 
whOBA  taste  was  for  m&thantatlca,  did  not 
prpMed  to  the  hi^heet  foimj  but  ma  well 
gionsdfid  in  clEkst^ica,  and  m  bia  eightieth 
uriliday  wrote  soma  veiy  good  Latin  versN 
in  reply  to  hid  old  friend  Thoniiig  XIoriL' 
blowtfi  Ciil],   tbe  hypin-wriler  (/ri^rtfrer, 
20  -Tan.  l!)00,  p,  13).   He  we.^  not  '  physi- 
cally robuBt,'  fiTid  '  the  tymimy  of  a  larp; 
piihlic  BChool '  did  not  eitit  him  (Iwtter  in 
Ihtil^  NeiDn,  ut  siiK.)    At  tlic  tiiij[fgtii(-tiim  ol' 
bis  Bister,  liarriec  Martineau  [q.  t.},  be  was 
Bent  (1819)  to  the  baazdinff-BchooL  of  iLant 
Garpentaz     t.] at  Bristdi  to  Chipai^er'B 
InftMBOw  in  the  diHtpUne  of  ohaxHter  In 
1^  hiAmi  feributea  (ACmoiri  a'  Xmt 
G3rfxnj«-,l843,p.S42;  Xjfa<f  Ufary  Car- 
pattari  187&,  p.  B ;  c£  Vnitanm  Moffonnw, 
1834,  p.  185).    LesTing  Bchool  In  1921,  he 
was  sppretiticsd  to  S&muel  Fox.  at  D^hy, 
with  a  view  to  becoming  a  civil  sD^^aeer; 
h«  boarded  with  Edwe^  HiraioHB  flee 


WQlt  itf  tba  WWieWBia  iwoffii  ^  mI  aatiafj 
bim.  The  viwmatuTe  death  (31  Jan.  18SS, 
Bgad  SO)  or  Hh&ij  Turner,  unitarian  adsi- 
Bterat  ^^ottingham  [son  of  William  Tuznn. 
1761-1859:  BBC  under  TraHSB,  WiLLiiv, 
1714-17^],  who  had  married  (1810)  Utf- 
tinwii'gicoudn,  CatWiDe  IlanMn  (if.  1  Hs^ 
1S94,  aged  97),  produced  hia  'conveiti™' 
{Proimeditiffs  in  connection  -n-ith  his  retina 
ment,  1885,  p.  £8),  and  deciiftd  liitn  for  tbei 
miaieln,-. 

In  SujiteDibi^r  1822  he  entered  MaricliL>rt'T 
College,  Vorli,  aa  a  divinity  student  nui'' 
Charles  Wellbeloved  [q.  v.}  CLaeeics  *ai 
hiatory  were  taught  by  John  Senridi  (fl;''i 
a  scholar  of  i^imHiafrirtH.,  FhUoKchy  Ml  In 
WiUiw  TuBar  (ITSB^lBfiB)  [aaa  min 
TvnrBft,  WnaaiAM,  ITU-lTHl  who  tugbt 
the  Hartleyaa  dobe^unigsa,  t£«n  in  TOfu 
with  onitariHOB,  but  fiit  iXB  ditBcafcui 
(Ckn^im  M^fimmr,  IBM,  p.  1S6).  1> 
nntYodc  atudent  to  adopt  the  Ubertoriii! 
Tiaw  WIS  "WiUiam  HormUbrd  (18lG-lw5i, 
author  of  ^EHthanasy'  (1850),  whu  brui? 
with  the  Tlartlgyan  philosophy  while  V. 
i'orU  (IK^l^l-S).    MartioeBU  gained  &t  YMk 

1900,  p.  m-2)i  hia  flucceflsfui oration  inlSiS 
bore  the  ciburncierietic  title  '  The  Kecestit; 
of  cultivating  the  Imnginatian  naaiiapi- 
lator  of  tho  DoTDtional  }^'^eliugB.'  Hi> 
^ac'sdoath  (1836)  loft  on  tba  ha^j* 
huxden  of  u&ai«duiiged  liabilities  sU  of 
which  were  pwd.  in  fiiU.  nwtW* 
aaxidty  for  bii  health,  injured  by  'iotsB^ 
rote  atudy'  (Ejuibuik),  Jod  her  to 
hia  remanl  to  Qtfttingeii ;  Kenrick  tliD«i|^ 
the  Qcittingen  system  of  lectniingfiirBi*' 
sioQ  on  '  one  evangBList,  one  i^nrpba^'  bdaix 
to  "Wellbelared'a  plan  of  going  thitiii^^  ^ 
Old  or  New  Teatamen  t  iii  a  year  ( uupubl^bri 
letter  of  Kenrjck,  16  April  1826).  Lam 
.   Yorli  in  1827  he  preached  (4  JuM^jo* 
■    the  annual  Bcrmons  of  the  Knstern  I  nilif^^^ 
!    Ae^ociatioi]  &t  Hiilesworth.Suliblk,  tliri^il'i'_ 
preacher  being  Michael  Mnurlte,  fitbtr  d 
'  (Jolin)  Fred«riek  Dcniaon  Jlaunce  [q.^J 
I      la  1827  he  bacame,  for  a  yaar,  a»si*Mi 
;   and  virtuallj  imam  faiwi  in  Lutt  Ctip^ 
I  ter's  school  at  Bristol.   Next  year  he  «v 
t  aUlad  to  Dublin  as  co-pastor  (aasiuut 
t  Birmiwnr)  to  his  aged  kmttman,  FbiUp  Tir 
'  lot  [sBB  under  TaTLOB,  JonUp  1094-1'^U 
,   Biidotdlewuvwi^  Joeeph  Hutton^J.^"*" 
J   1856t  aged      Jtiuidfatlief  of  Richanl  u-'ii 
f    Hutton  [q.  Y.  Mppl.],  in  the  coapregiitiJa 
;   of  Eustace  Street^  founded  by  Samuel  V'^ 
3   ter,  D.B.  [q.  v.],  on  indepeadent  principl!»i 
-  but  Utterl;^  hnoiFn  aa pnal^ftauB.  It*" 
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connected  with  tfa«  'southern  HBOoiation,' 
knoim  (ftom  1809)  as  the  'synod  of 
MuDBter^  (jRufo  is  Smfy  to  .  .  .  Oeorffe 
MaOewtj  184S,  p.  4).  By  nunisten  of  this 
body  Martineau  was  oraained  on  36  Oct. 
18^j  the  otdinatkm  service,  first  used  at 
Waterfbvd  <m  8  Aug.  1636  (J^ruHan  Mode- 
rator, 'Septotther  1826, jp.  181)  at  the  ordi- 
nation of  'William  M*Cnnoe  (d,  26  Jtme 
1882),  was  published  (1829)  with  a  valuable 
historical  ap^dix  [see  AxiiBiBOHa,  Jakbb, 
D.D.]  Martanean's  confession  of  nith  re- 
flects the  theology  of  Carpenter  rather  than 
that  of  WellbeloTed,  and  on  the  parson  of 
Christ  carefiilly  selects  what  was  common 
ground  with  Ananiam,  but  is  remaricable  at 
that  date  for  its  silence  on  inerrancy  and 
inspiration  of  scripture  and  the  wholeqnestion 
of  miracles.  He  bought  a  house,  married, 
and  took  pnpla.  Be  was  a  chief  pnnnoter 
and  the  firrt  seoxetuy  of  the  'Iiuh  Um- 
tacian  Christian  Socie^/  founded  17  U arch 
1880,  and  still  in  beinff.  Fat  his  eongrwa- 
tion  he  com|>iled  a  njmn-book  (DubOn, 
18S1, 12mo)  J  it  was  omy  in  local  and  tem- 
porary use. 

His  Dublin  ministry  was  highly  appve- 
dated,  though  'an  erpression  implying  the 
simple  humanity  of  Christ '  lost  mm  '  the 
most  attached  friend '  among  his  hearers 
(memorial  prefece  to  Teoh's  A  /Spiritual 
iaiih,  1896,  p.  viii).  By  the  death  of 
Philip  Tkylor  (37  Sept.  18S1)  he  succeeded 
to  a  share  of  regium  donum,  but  resigned 
(Oetoher  1831)  rather  than  benefit  by  a  '  re- 
linons  monopoly,'  though  willing  to  retain 
office  without  this  increase  income. 
Among  his  reasons  G^t«r  in  MmtAfy  Se- 
pontory,  1881,  p.  8S2)  he  specifies  the 
opinion  that  the  domm,  hj  mdbwing  pres- 
brterianisnif  'stifles  our  |aedUaction  fox 
what  manv  of  us  belieTe  to  be  the  better 
eystem,  that  of  the  independents.'  His 
connegation  accepted  the  resignation 
(13  Nov.)  by  a  majority  of  one,  and  made 
him  a  handsome  presentation.  He  was  in- 
vited to  be  colleague  with  John  Grundy 
[q.  T.]  at  Paradise  Street  chapel,  Liverpool, 
and  entered  on  his  duties  there  on  1  July 
1832.  His  salary  was  300/.,  and  he  con- 
tinued to  take  pupils.  One  of  them,  his 
colleague's  son,  describes  him  at  that  period 
as  <  benevolently  ugly,  if  n^y  at  all,  with 
his  rougrh-cast  features,  wild  upstanding 
black  hair,  low  broad  forehead,  and  swarthy 
complexion'  (F.  H.  QmBnyr.Pietm^oftike 
Past,  1679,  p.  46).  In  addition  to  pnvate 
pupils,  he  had  public  classee  on  soientiflo 
subjects,  e.g.  a  course  of  ten  lectures 
(16  April-18  June  1833)  on  chemistry  at 
the  Meohanica*  Institution,  fiOater  Street. 


By  Glmndy's  resignation  (1836)  he  became 
sole  pastor.  He  never  aamiwistM»d  bap- 
tism, substituting  a  sarrioe  of  dedieatitm. 
In  1886  he  took  a  leading  pert  in  fomidhi^ 
the  liverpool  domestic  mission.  An  indi- 
cation of  his  local  influence  is  afforded 
the  eiieomstanee  that  in  ^7  the  Wealeyan 
oonforenoe  was  ui^ed  to  make  special  ap- 
mnntments  at  livecpodi,  a  reason  asugned 
imag  the  presence  there  of  'the  briluant 
Mardnean  (Gbbqobt,  Side  Lightt  on  the 
Cvnfiiota  ofMethodiam,  1899,  p.  247). 

His  'Irahtionale  of  Religious  Eoiquiry' 
(1836, 12mo)  had  made  him  widely  ^own 
as  a  writer  of  exceptional  power;  in  this 
Yolume  of  lectures  he  denied  the  Ohristian 
name  to  unbelievere  in  the  recorded  mira- 
cles of  CSirist,  a  judgment  defended  in  the 
second  edition  (same  year),  and  recalled  in 
the  third  (18u),  undor  the  influence  of 
Joseph  Blanoo  White  [<].  t.]  The  impn»- 
rion  of  his  force  and  originali^  was  deepened 
}3f  the  part  he  took  (1839^  in  the  liTcrpocd 
umtarian  otmtroTerBy,  and  not  least  1^  the 
prelimuiai^  correspondence  with  thirteen 
local  AnfUcan  divines,  htttded  yjj  Fielding 
Onld  {Umtarianitm  Dtfmded,  1889,  8to; 
Theoto^ieal  Bemew,  January  1877,  p.  86). 
Ohannmg  wrote  of  his  lectures  as  '  among 
the  noblest  efforts  of  our  times'  (letter  of 
23  June  1840  in  Memoir,  1848,  ii.  399). 
Martineau's  own  reference  {Memorial  Pre- 
face, ut  sup.  p.  xiii)  to  his  attitude  in  this 
controveny  as  contrasted  with  that  of  John 
Hamilton  Thom  [q  v.]  seems  due  to  defec- 
tive memory.  In  1840  he  pahUahed  a 
hymn-book  ('Hymns  for  the  Ohristian 
Cnrarch  and  Home  *)  whidi  rapidly  took  the 
plaoe  of  that  associated  with  the  name  of 
Andrew  Kippis,  D.D.  [q.  t.]  It  is  still  in 
use,  being  but  partially  superseded  by  Mar- 
tin ean's  later  collection,  '  Hymns  of  Praise 
wd  Prayer' a873). 

Retaining  his  congr^ti(nial  charge,  he 
became  (October  1840)  professor  of  mental 
and  moral  philosophy  and  political  economv 
in  his  alma  mater,  removed  back  from  Yort 
to  Manchester,  and  known  as  Manchester 
New  <^}\egaiM.N.C.Introdvctory  Lectures, 
1841 ;  Eaaaye,  JReviewt,  and  Addressee,  1891, 
iv.  8).  In  the  syllabus  of  his  lectures  John 
Stuart  Mill  [q.  v.J  'noticed  the  change' 
which  was  beginning  to  affect  his  phUo- 
Bophical  views  (Ty^  ^  Ethical  Tneory, 
lw9,  p.  xii).  Ohanning  had  noted  it  earlier 
(letter  of  39  Not.  18S9,  in  Memoir,  ut  sup. 
p.  488). 

The  frnit  of  his  Fhradise  Street  miiustiy 
was  published  in  two  volomes  of  sermons, 
'  Endeavours  after   the  Christian  Life 
(1st  ser.  1848,  ISuof  Snd  ser.  1847,  l2mA; 
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often  reprinted),  unaur^assed  for  beautv  and 
ohann  by  his  liter  wntingR,  and  rBaliaiziR 
liis  idBU  that  a  aermon  ahc^d  be  a  'lyric^ 
nttenuoe.  in  a  remarkable  aermon,  'The 
Bible  uid  the  Child '  (Julj  1846,  reprinted, 
Ee$ay$,  nt  sup.  iv.  3w),  he  first  distinctly 
broke  with  the  biblical  coDserratism  of  his 
denominati<m.  Pending  the  removal  of  his 
eongr^ration  to  a  more  modem  atractnrs, 
he  waa  set  free  from  16  July  1848  till  the 

aening  (18  Oct.  1849)  of  the  newehnrchin 
ope  Street,  his  pastoral  duties  being  nn- 
dertaken  by  Joseph  Henrj  Hntton  (1822- 
1899),  elder  brother  of  R.  H.  Button;  one 
of  the  few  occasions  on  which  the  latter 
occupied  a  pulpit  was  at  Paradise  Street 
during  this  interval. 

Martineau  spent  the  fifteen  months  with 
his  family  in  Germany,  taking  a  winter's 
Btndy  at  Berlin.  B.  H.  Button,  who  had 
been  his  pupil  in  Hanchester^  read  Plato 
and  Hegu  widi  him  {PneeeXr^t,  ut  sup. 
p.  88).  EQs  studies  were  mainly  directed 
by  Trendelenbnrg.  He  regarded  thia  break 
as  a 'second  education,'  and  'a  new  intel- 
lectnal  birth,'  involving  the  oomplete '  suz^ 
render  of  determinism'  (T^pet,  ut  sup. 

S.  xiii).  His  earlier  standpoint  had  be^ 
eterminist  and  utilitarian  (cf.  his  article 
on  Bentham's  '  Deontology ,'  Monthly  Re- 
pository, Sept.  1634).  He  wrote  for  the 
'  London  Beview  *  (1836)and  for  the  '  Lon- 
don and  Westminster  Beview'  from  the 
amalgamation  (1836)  till  January  1861. 
From  1838  he  wrote  for  the  'Christian 
Teacher,'  then  edited  by  J.  H.  Thorn,  whom 
he  J<nned,  with  John  James  Tayler  [(!•▼•] 
and  Obarlea  Wieksteed  (1810-85),  in  editing 
the  'Protective  Review'  (1846-64),  of 
which  John  Kentish  [q.v.]  said  that  its  title 
must  have  been  augge£ted  by  'the  Irish 
member  of  the  firm,'  while  John  Gooch  Bob- 
berda  [q.  v.],  alluding  to  its  motto  'Respice, 
Aspice,  Proepice,'  described  it  as  '  a  maga- 
aine  of  allspice.*  To  this  qvutfterly,  and  to 
its  successor  the  'National  Beview'  (1866- 
1864),  edited  by  B.  H.  Button  and  Walter 
BageJiot,  Martineau,  who  was  much  con- 
sulted by  the  latter,  contributed  some  of 
his  best  critical  work;  later  he  wrote  occa- 
sionally tor  the  '  Theological  Review,'  edited 
by  Charles  Beard  [q.v.  Suppl.]  His  drastic 
treatment  ('Mesmeric  Atheism*  in  Pro- 

rive,  No.  zzv),  May  1861)  of '  Letters  on 
Laws  of  Man's  Nature  and  Develop- 
ment' (JanuaiT  1861),  by  Henry  George 
Atkinson  and  Harriet  Martineau  (who  edited 
the  volume),  was  never  foigiven  by  the  latter. 
This  masterpiece  of  satire,  ooming  after  a 
coolness  of  some  years'  standing,  due  to  a 
Kfusal  to  destroy  us  nster's  lettcn  to  him- 


self, prodneed  an  alienation  which  Hartineaa 
made  fruitless  effcnrts  to  remove  'cf.  Dailv 
X«KM,  aODee.  1884, 2  sjid  6  Jan.  1886). 

For  three  and  a  half  yean  after  tiie  le- 
moval  (7F6b.  1854-Oct.  1867)  of  Manchester 
New  Collego  to  University  Hall,  Gordon 
Square,  Lraidon,  Martineau  travelled  to 
town  once  a  fortnight  in  the  session  to 
deliver  his  lectures,  till  in  1667  he  U& 
Liverpool  to  share  with  Tayler  the  theolo- 
gical teaching  of  the  college,  as  professor  of 
mental,  mond,  and  religious  philosophy. 
Thia  arrangement  was  not  eflectad  without 
strenuous  protest  (led  by  Robert  Brook 
Aspland  [q.  v.],  who  resided  the  secretaiy- 
ship,  and  joined  by  Martmeau's  brothers-in- 
law,  Samuel  Bache  [q.  v.]  and  Edward 
Higginson  [q.  v,1)  against  confiniiu^  the 
teaebing  to  one  school  of  thought.  He  re- 
turned to  the  pulpit  in  1869,  becoming  col- 
league (90  Feb.)  with  Tayler  in  the  charge 
of  Ldttte  Fwtlaxid  Street  eh^l,  le£b  vacant 
by  the  death  of  Edward  Tagart  fq.  v.J ;  from 
1860  he  was  in  sole  charge.  Of  his  London 
ministry  there  are  sketches  by  Frances 
Power  Cobbe  {Life,  1894,  ii.  145  ;  Inemrer, 
20  Jan.  1900,  p.  11).  From  1868  to  1868  he 
was  a  trustee  of  Dr.  'Williama's  founda- 
tions. In  his  letter  (6  Aug.  1869)  to  Simon 
Frederick  Maedonald  (18^-1862)  on  'tho 
unitarian  position,'  followed  by  a  second 
letter  *  Church-Life  P  or  Sect^Life  ? '  (14  Oct. 
1869), '  in  reply  to  the  critics  of  the  first* 
(both  reprinted  in  Etsays,  ut  sup.  ii.  371),  he 
pleaded  for  reatrictinff  unitarian  profession 
to  individuals  and  societies,  leaving  oongre- 
gations  unpledged  to  distinctive  doctrine. 

At  midsummer  1866  John  Hoppua  [q.  v.l 
vacated  the  chair  of  mental  philosophy  ana 
logic  in  University  College,  London.  Ma> 
tineau'a  candidature  waa  unauccessful, 
mainly  through  the  opposition  of  GeiKge 
Gtote  [q.  v.],  who  raised  the  anti-clericu 
cry.  In  protest  against  thia  limitation, 
Augustus  de  Morgan  [q.  v.]  resigned  the 
maUiematical  chair,  and  William  Ballant^ne 
Hodgson  [q.  v.}  resigned  his  seat  on  the 
college  council.  Meanwhile  Martineau  «u 
busy  with  denominational  controversies, 
issuing  in  the  formation  of  a  'Free  Christian 
union7  which  celebrated  its  first  anniversary 
(1  June  1869)  with  sermons  by  Athanase 
Coquerel  file  and  Charles  Kegan  Paul,  and 
lasted  a  couple  of  years.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  '  Metaphysical  Society '  (S  June  1669- 
12  May  1880),  which  owed  its  inoeption  to 
Tennyson.  In  1869  he  became  principal  of 
Mandiester  New  Coll^,  ud  in  1872,  under 
medical  advice,  he  gave  up  preaching;  his 
friends  presented  him  with  uucribea  plats 
and  6,6<XM,  In  the  same  year  he  received 
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the  LL.D.  diploaiA  from  Harvard.  The 
most  tttriking  sermoiiB  of  his  London  minifr- 
tiy  weie  published  in  *  Hours  of  Thought 
on  Sacred  Things '  (Ist  eer.  1876,  8to;  2nd 
Ber.  1879,  8vo). 

His  college  address  (6  Oct.  1874),  criti- 
cising the  address  (19  Aug.)  of  John  Tyn- 
dall  [q.  T.I  to  the  BritiuL  Association  at 
Belfast,  ledto  acontroversT  (1876-^)  with 
T^dall,  who  wrote  in  the  'Fortnightly Re- 
view/ Martineau  replying  in  the  '  Coutem- 
poraiy.'  The  brilliance  of  his  papers  (re- 
printed, JSatays,  ut  sup.  iv.  163)  cnlminatiug 
mhU<Ide»]  Substitutes  for  God'  (1879), 
won  him  wide  repute  as  «  champum  of 
theism.  He  received  the  diplomas  of  a.'rh.D. 
Leyden  (1875),  D.D.  Edinbargh  (1884), 
D.C.L.  Oxon.  (20  June  1888),  Litt.D.  Dub- 
Im  (1892).  In  1882  appeared  his  '  Study  of 
Spinoza' (2nd  ed.  1883,  8to),  in  which  he 
maintained  that  Spinoza's  philosophy  does 
not  reach  the  point  of  theism.  His  college 
work  had  been  lightened  by  the  appomtment 
(1876)  of  Charles  Barnes  Upton  as  joint 
professor  of  philosophy ;  at  Michaelmas  "1885 
he  resigned  the  principalship,  having  passed 
the  age  of  eighty.  In  1886-7  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  college.  On  his  eighty-third 
birthday  an  address  was  presented  to  him 
bearing  names  of  the  stamp  of  Tennyson, 
Browning,  Benan,  Kuenen,  Jowett,  and 
Sanday  ^tae  text,  with  649  signatures,  is  in 
En^ht*8  *  Inter  Amicoe,'  1901,  pp.  89  sq.) 

^ich  of  Martineau's  college  work  was  m- 
eorporated  in  his  later  publications,  on  which 
his  reputation  as  a  philosophic  thinker  will 
mainly  rest.  His '  Types  of  Ethical  Theory ' 
(Oxford,  1885, 2  vols.  8to;  Srd  ed.  1889, 8vo) 
has  been  used  as  a  text-book  at  Oxford  and 
Calcutta ;  portions  of  an  analysis,  based  on 
lectures  by  Heniy  Stephens,  were  published 
at  Calcutta  in  1890  (see  also  The  Lav>  t^f 
Duty  .*  a  Suffffested  Moral  Text-book,  bated 
on  the  Ethical  and  Religiotu  Writinge  of 
Br.  J.  Martineau,  Madras,  1889,  8vo,  by 
T.  E.  Slatok).  His  •  Way  out  of  the  Trini- 
tarian Controversy '  ^a  sermon  of  earlier  date, 
first  printed,  ChmtMOi  Reformer,  1889 ;  re- 
printed, Asoyf,  ttt  sap.  iL  S26)  is  based  on 
we  theiny  that  the  real  olject  d  worship, 
in  both  creeds,  is  the  'Second Person'  under 
different  names.  Of  his'Studyof  Religion' 
(_Oxford,  1888,  2  vols.  8to;  1889, 8vo)  there 
is  an  'Analysis'  (1900)  by  Richard  Acland 
Armstrong.  The  brilliant  elaboration  of  the 
'  design  argument '  marks  the  recurrence  of 
his  thought  to  a  position  which  he  had  long 
disparaged,  if  not  discarded;  it  was  resumed 
-wiUi  modificatiooa  mode  necessary  by  the 
Darwinian  doctrine  of  evolution.  To  save 
free  will,  Martineau  (after  Socinus)  excludes 


the  divine  foreknowledge  of  contingencies; 
but  as  in  his  view  all  the  lines  of  action, 
between  which  choice  lies,  lead  to  the  same 
goal,  free-will  'only  varying  the  track*  (ii. 
279),  the  result  seems  in^stinguishable  from 
fatalism.   In  1888  he  introduced  at  Leeds  a 
comprehensive  plan  of  oigantsation  and  bus- 
tentfttion  for  the  unitarian  body,  under  the 
character  of  'English  presbyterians.*  The 
scheme,  somewhat  reaembling  that  of  James 
Yates  (1789-1871)  [q.v.],  was  not  adopted, 
though  certain  of  its  suggestions  have  borne 
fruit.   On  the  formation  (14  May  1889)  of 
a  'provincial  assembly*  by  London  uni- 
tarians, Martineau  resisted  the  proposal  of 
Robert  Speara  [q.  v.  Suppl.^  to  make  the 
term  'Christian^  a  part  of  its  title.  The 
latest  phases  of  his  theological  teaching 
must  be  Bought  in  'The  Seat  of  Authority 
in  Religion ^Xl890,8vo ;  1892, 8vo),  in  which 
more  space  is  given  to  the  polemic  than  to 
the  reconstructive  side  of  his  subject ;  hence 
it  has  been  described  as  *  the  unseating  of 
authorities,*   Of  his  New  Testament  criti- 
cism it  has  been  remarked  as  '  strange,  that 
whenever  onr  Lord's  language  is  at  issue 
with  Dr.  Martineau's  philosophy,  the  evan- 
gelists have  been  bad  reporters.*   He  lec- 
tured at  University  Hall,  Gordon  Square 
(January-March  Iwl),  on  the  '  Gospel  <^ 
Luke; '  and  (1893)  on  the  newlydiscovered 
'Oospel  aooording  to  Feter.'  He  had  op- 
posed the  removar(1889)  of  Manchester  New 
CoU^  to  Oxford,  but  took  part  in  the 
opening  of  the  new  buildings,  conducting 
the  communion  service  (19  Oct.  1893)  in  the 
chapel  of  Manchester  CoUege. 

Till  a  few  months  before  the  close  of  his 
long  life  he  showed  no  symptom  of  failing 
faculty,  unless  a  slight  dea&ess  be  reckoned 
and  some  defects  of  memonr.  Within  a 
year  of  his  death  an  old  friend  calling  to  see 
nim  found  that  '  the  venerable  youth  had 
gone  to  a  popular  concert.'  Always  abs- 
temious and  never  using  tobacco,  he  disused 
alcohol  in  the  period  1842-9,  and  gave  it  up 
in  the  sixties  (Kb  adb,  Study  and  StimukmU. 
1883,  p.  97);  be  had  previously  been  trouUed 
with  hereditary  gout.  Till  1898  he  spent' 
the  aummer  and  autumn  at  his  hi|diland 
residence,  The  Fblchar,  Avienune,  ^Tep< 
neas-shire,  where  he  proved  himself  an  ex- 
perienced mountaineer.  His  strenuous  cha- 
racter and  sesthetio  sense  marked  every  de- 
tail of  his  work ;  he  was  an  excellent  man 
of  business,  and  his  most  ordinary  correspon- 
dence had  distinction  and  a  high  finish.  Old 
age  gave  grandeur  to  hia  countenance,  and 
a  refined  gentleness  to  his  demeanour.  In 
his  conversation  as  in  his  letters  there  was 
a  rare  combination  of  dignified  modesty  and 
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courtly  ^race.  His  spoken  addresses  were 
limpler  in  style  than  most  of  his  literary 
worlts,  whichj  when  richlj^  wrought,  re- 
minded his  cntica  of  a  kaleidoscope  (R.  B. 
Asplaad's  phrase ;  see  also  I^t  ofF.  P.  Oobb«, 
nt  SQ]!.  p.  146).  The  delivery  tn  his  sermons 
was  TiTid  and  even  dramatic,  though  with- 
out action ;  his  lectures  were  mechanically 
dictated.  Both  sermons  and  lectures  were 
written  in  Boddriclge's  shorthand.  His  poli- 
tics were  of  the  old  whig  school ;  he  was 
against  disestablishment,  desiring  a  compre- 
hensive national  church;  he  took  the  side 
of  the  southern  states  in  the  American  war ; 
in  Irish  politics  he  was  strongly  averse  to 
home  rule ;  he  was  opposed  to  free  educa- 
tion and  advocated  acommon  religious  teach- 
ing in  board  schools.  An  outside  estimate 
of  his  services  to  speculative  theology,  by 
P.  T.  Forsyth.  D.D.,  is  in  the  '  London  Quar- 
terly/ April  1900,  p.  214  (cf.  R.  H.  Httttoit 
in  Proceedings,  ut  sup,  pp.  S6-40).  To  fix 
the  ultimate  value  of  uis  contributions  to 
philosophy  no  attempt  can  be  made  here ;  as 
an  intellectual  and  moral  force,  he  impressed 
himself  on  his  generation  both  ly  his 
writingB  and  by  his  personality. 

He  died  at  o5  Gordon  Square  on  11  Jan. 
1900  in  his  ninety-fifth  year,  and  was  buried 
at  Highgate  cemetery  on  16  Jan.  He  mar- 
ried (18  Dec  1828)  Helen  (d.  9  Nov.  1877, 
aged  73),  eldest  daughter  of  Edward  Htggin- 
son,  and  hod  issue  three  sons  and  five 
daughters,  of  whom  one  son  and  three 
daughters  survived  him.    His  portrait  was 

Esinted  by  C.  Agar  (1846,  engraved  1847); 
y  G.  F,  Watts  (1874,  engraved  1874), 
not  a  very  successful  likeness  (cf.  Zi^e  of 
F.  P.  CoUe,  1894,  u.  94);  bv  Mr.  Alfred 
Emslie  (1868,  reproduced  in  pnotogravnre). 
A  seated  statue  by  Mr.  H.  R.  Hope  Pinker 
(1898)  is  in  the  library  of  Manchester  College, 
Oxford ;  and  there  are  at  least  two  earher 
busts  executed  during  his  LivMpool  minis- 
try, and  a  terra-ootta  bust  (18?^  by  James 
Mullins. 

His  chief  publications  are  enumerated 
above.  To  these  may  be  added,  besides 
many  single  sermons  and  addresses: 
1.  '  Home  Prayers,  with  Two  Services  for 
Public  Worship,'  1891,  12mo  (the  services 
first  published  1862).  2.  'Faith  .  .  .  Self- 
Surrender,'  1897,  12mo  (four  sermons). 
Three  collections  of  his  papers  were  pub- 
lished in  America :  '  MiseeUanieB,'  Boston, 
U.S.A.,  1852.  8vo  (edited  by  Thomas  Starr 
King) ;  'Studies  of  Christiamty/ 1858, 13mo 
(edited  1>y  William  RounsevilliB  Alger ;  in- 
cludes bis  first  printed  sermon,  18S0);  ' Es- 
says, Philosophical  and  Theological,*  Boston, 
lusa.,  1866  (includes,  in  error,  an  article  on 


'  Revelation'  by  R.  H.  Hutton,  New  York, 
187^8vo.)  His  own  selection  was  published 
as  *  Essays,  Reviews,  and  Addresses,'  1890-1, 
4  vols,  8vo.  Hepreftxed  a  valuable  intro- 
duction to  E.  F.  Hall's  translation  of  Bonet- 
Mauiy^s  'Early  Sources  of  Unitarian  Cirni- 
tianity,'  1684,  and  edited,  with  introduction, 
second  editions  of  works  by  J.  J,  Tayler,  and 
posthumous  sermons  by  J.  H.  Thom.  Two 
original  hymns  are  in  his  collection  of  1640, 
another  is  in  his  collection  of  1873.  His 
'  Religion  as  affected  by  modem  Materialism ' 
(1874)  was  translated  into  German  by  Dr. 
Adolf  Sydow  in  1878  ifoxa  of  his  sermons 
were  translated  into  JDntch,  '  Oedachten/ 
Leyden,  1893, 8vo. 

Rdbsbll  Mabtiitbau  (1831-1898),  orien- 
talist, eldest  son  of  the  above,  was  bom  in 
Dublin  on  18  Jan.  1831 .  Educated  at  Heidel- 
berg, University  College,  London,  and  Ber- 
lin, he  graduated  B.A.  London,  1860,  MA. 
(classics)  London,  1854.  Having  acted  as 
domestic  tutor,  he  was  appointed  (1857)  ou 
the  staff  of  the  British  Museum  library,  and 
rose  by  successive  promotions  to  the  post  of 
assistant-keeper  (1884),  which  he  held  till 
superannuated  in  1806.  His  dewrtmeat 
(though  oriental  studies  were  his  forte)  wu 
early  printing ;  he  improved  the  collection 
of  Luther's  works  (first  editions),  catalogued 
that  section,  and  also  the  article  'Bible.' 
In  1667  he  also  became,  on  Ewald's  recom- 
mendation, lecturer  on  Hebrew  language 
and  literature  in  Manchester  New  Golle{|e, 
London,  was  promoted  to  be  professor  in 
1866,  and  resigned  in  1874.  His  all-round 
scholarship  was  of  exceptional  thoroughness, 
and heexcelledasapainstakingteacher.  He 
was  a  Hibbert  trustee,  and  a  trastee  of  Dr. 
WilUams's  foundations.  Hishealtii  Bufibred 
from  an  epileptic  tendency.  He  died  at 
6  Eldon  Road,  HampBtead,  on  14  Dec.  1898. 
He  married  (1861)  Frances  Bailey,  but  had 
no  issue.  He  published:  1.  'A  Short  Dis- 
sertation on  the  True  Pronunciation  of  the 
Divine  Name,'  1869,  6vo.  2.  '  The  Roots  of 
Christianity  in  Mosaism,*  1869, 8vo  (address 
at  Manchester  New  College).  3.  'Notes  on 
the  Pronunciation  of  English  Towels  in  the 
Seventeenth  Century,' 1892, 8vo  (Philological 
Society).  4.  'The  Song  of  Songs/  1892, 
8vo;  'The  Song  of  Songs  again,'  1896, 
8vo  (reprinted  from  '  American  Journal  oi 
Philology').  He  translated  Qregorovius's 
'  Corsica,'  1866,  8vo,  and  (^Idziher's 
'  Mytholof^  among  the  Hebrews,'  1677, 8vo; 
and  edit^  the  translation  of  a  section  of 
Ewald's '  History  of  Israel,'  1867, 2  vols.  6vo; 
last  edition,  1888,  8vo.  With  his  brother, 
Basil  Martineau,  and  James  Thomely 
Whitehead  (1834r-ie98)  he  edited  the  mu> 
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fiical  edition  (1876)  of  his  father's  *  Hymns 
of  Praise  and  Prayer;'  he  published  also 
some  Uum  and  au  anthem  separately.  He 
wrote  iat  the  'Theological  Beriew*  and  the 
'^lectator/  and  eontiibuted  to  'Bibli»- 
graphica*  (1896)  and  toMomyV  *  Oxford 
Oie\Aon»rv' (Inqtta-ertSA  Dec.  18B8;  CM*- 
fun  X^S4  Dee.  1888). 

[Lifo  and  Letters  of  JUattineau  by  Principal 
DrnmmODd  and  Profesaor  TJpton  vafl  pabliahed 
i  n  1 803,  and  a  stady  by  J.  E.  Cwrpenter  in  190S. 
See  alH>  Dablin  Unir.  Mag.,  April  1877  (irith 
portrait);  Caseell's  NatioDat  Portrait  Gallery, 
So.  78  (7  Mot.  1877,  with  memoir  by  Rev.  Charlea 
Wieksteed,  on  the  basis  of  HsFtiaran'B  auto- 
Inographieal  memoranda) ;  Jnlian's  Diet,  of 
Uymnology,  1892,  p.  71S;  Inquirfr,  20  Jan. 
1900  (special number;  poitrait);  The  Bookman, 
Feb.  1900  (portrait);  Jackson's  Jiimes  Mar- 
tinean,  1900  (two  portraits) ;  authorities  cited 
above ;  personal  reeollection.]  A.  G-. 

MAsaos,  rrHOHAS  leeek  (isos- 

1898),  admiral,  waa  bom  at  Coddmgton 
™i,  Oheahire,  on  20  Oct.  1802.  He  entered 
the  navy  in  October  1818  on  board  the 
Boche£[xt,  fljuship  in  the  Meditetraaeaii  of 
Sir  Thomae  Francis  Fremantle  [a.  t.1  and 
later  on  of  Sir  Graham  Moore  [q.  t,]  In 
difierent  ships  he  continued  semng  in  the 
Mediterranean ;  was  wrecked  in  the  Colum- 
bine brig  on  thie  coast  of  the  Morea,  26  Jan. 
1824 ;  was  in  the  Martin  at  the  demonstra- 
tion against  Algiers  [see  Nbai^,  Sib  Habbt 
BDKRA.BD] ;  was  frequently  enmged  in  boat 
ft&irs  with  Greek  pirates,  and  was  in  the 
A«i«atNaTBiuioonS0Oet.l827.  Forthia 
lie  was  rewarded  with  promotion  to  lieu- 
tenant on  a  death  Tocaney,  11  Nor.  1827. 
As  a  Ueotenant  he  sarred  mostly  in  the 
Channel,  North  Sea,  and  Lisbon  station; 
was  for  three  years  on  the  South  American 
station  with  Captain  Robert  Smart  in  the 
Satellite,  and  for  two  years  in  the  Medi- 
terranean OS  first  lieutenant  of  the  Carysfort 
with  Henry  Byam  Martin.  On  28  J'uns 
1836 — the  queen's  coronation — he  was  made 
commander;  and  in  1839  was,  with  some 
others,  sent  out  to  Constantinople  to  asust  in 
organising  the  Turkish  navy.  They  were, 
however,  recalled  after  about  six  months  l 
and  in  March  1840  Mosaie  was  appointed 
(as  second  oaptain)  to  the  Thunderer  with 
Maurice  Freoarick  Fitzhardinge  Berkeley, 
affcerwards  Lord  Fitahardinge  [q.  t.]  In  the 
lluuidner  he  took  part  in  uto  openrtiona  on 
the  coast  of  Syria  in  the  snnuner  and  autumn 
of  1840,  culminating  in  the  capture  of  Acre, 
for  which  he  was  promoted  to  be  captun  on 
17  March  1841.  In  April  1849  he  wa«  ap- 
pointed to  the  Cleopatra^  which  he  com- 
manded in  the  East  Indiea  and  China  and 


during  the  Burmese  war.  In  September 
1864  he  commisdcmed  the  Powerful,  whidi 
during  the  lattn  purt  of  1866  and  1866  was 
on  the  N(«th  American  station.  He  had  no 
further  Mrrioe,  but  became  rear-admiral  oa 
7  Nov.  IB&Ot  Tica-admizal  oa  2  Apia  186& 
and  admiral  on  SO  Oct  1872,  being  plaoed 
on  the  zetiiad  list  in  186&  He  died  at 
Chester  on  30  Jnly  1896b 

[O'Byme's  Naval  Biogr.  Met ;  TimM^  81  July 
I89S ;  Navy  Lists.]  J.  K.  L. 

MAX  MULLEB,  FKIEDRIOH  <182S- 
1900),  orientalist  and  philologist,  was  the 
only  son  of  the  distingmeihed  poet  Wilhelm 
MiOler  (1794-1827),  and  of  Adelheid, 
eldest  dai^hter  of  PrAsident  von  Basedow, 
prime  minister  of  the  small  doeihy  of  Anhalt- 
Deesatb  Bom  at  Dessau  on  6  Dee.  1823, 
and  losing  his  fiiUier  when  scaroely  faat 
yaara  olcL  as  lived  with  his  mother  and  at> 
tended  the  flxammar  school  of  his  native 
town  tm  1836.  Ha  early  showed  a  tcdsDOt 
for  mauo  and  came  into  oontsot  witih 
several  distinguished  composers,  such  as 
Felix  Mendelssohn  and  Carl  Maria  von 
Weber.  He  was  the  godson  of  the  latter, 
and  received  his  name  max  &om  the  leading 
character  in  the  '  Freischiits,'  which  had 
been  finished  just  before  his  birth.  For  a 
time  he  seriously  contemplated  taking  up 
music  as  a  profession,  but  was  dissuaded 
from  doing  so  by  MraidelssoluL  The  last 
five  years  of  his  sohool  life  he  spent  at 
Leipetg,  living  in  the  fhmily  oi  Dr.  Caros, 
an  olcT  friend  of  lus  fkther,  and  oontinuing 
his  education  at  the  'NicoIaiT&ihnle' there. 
He  had  decided  to  adhere  to  the  study  of 
the  classical  languages;  but  in  order  to 
qualify  tot  a  small  bursary  from  Anhalt- 
Dessau  ha  fonnd  he  would  nave  to  pass  hia 
examination  of  maturity  ('  Abituzientan- 
examen  *),  not  at  Leipzig,  but  at  Zerbst,  a 
small  town  in  that  state.  Fot  tiiis  purpose 
he  was  obliged  to  acquire  a  considerable 
knowledge  of  mathematics  and  other  non- 
classical  subjects  in  an  incredibly  short 
time ;  nevertheless  he  succeeded  inpassing  his 
examination  with  distinction.  He  accor- 
dingly entered  the  univerul^  of  Lei^ig  in 
the  spring  of  1841.  There  he  attended  no 
fewer  than  tm  courses  of  lectures,  on  the 
average,  during  each  term  on  (he  moat  varied 
subjects,  indiulingthe  classical  leotnzaa ot 
PmbaaoES  Haupt,  Hermann,  Becker,  besidBS 
othen  on  old  German,  Helnew,  Arabic^ 

Gyeholc^,  and  anthropoloc^.  He  was, 
twever,  soon  persuaded  1^  Krofeasor  Her- 
mann Brockhaus,  the  first  occomnt  of  the 
chur  of  Sanskrit  founded  in  1841,  to  devote 
iiipqi^lf  diiefly  to  Isazning  the  Hami^tal 
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language  of  ancimt  India.  The  fint  result 
of  these  studies  was  his  tranBUtion  of  the 
now  well-known  collection  of  Sanskrit 
fables,  the  '  Hitopade^' which  he  published 
when  only  twenty  years  of  age  (Ijeipsig,  1844). 

He  gniduated  Ph.D.  on  1  Sept.  1846, 
when  not  yet  twenty,  but  oontutued  his 
studies  at  Leipsig  for  another  term.  Then, 
in  the  spring  of  1844^  he  went  to  Berlin. 
Here  he  attended,  among  others,  the  lectures 
of  Franz  Bopp,  the  celebrated  founder  of  the 
science  of  comparatiTe  philology,  and  those 
of  Schelling,  tne  eminent  philosopher.  To 
the  early  influoiee  of  the  former  may  be 
traced  his  studieB  in  th«  Balyeot  whien  h» 
re^ennted  in  tho  onivenity  of  Oxford  for 
thiTly-two  yean ;  to  the  tmehings  of  the 
latter  waa  dioubtless  lately  due  tlut  interest 
in  philosophy  which  he  maintained  to  the 
end  of  his  life. 

In  March  1846  he  migrated  to  Fans,  where 
he  came  vnder  the  influence  of  Engdne  Bnr- 
ttoof,  eminent  not  only  as  a  Sanskritist,  but 
also  as  tlie  first  Zend  scholar  of  his  day.  One 
of  his  fellow-students  at  Paris  was  the  great 
OermanorientalistfRudolf  Both,  the  founder 
of  Yedic  philologT ;  another  was  the  distiiH 
guiahed  classical  Sanskrit  scholar,  Dr.  Theo- 
dore Goldstiicker.  At  Bumoufs  suggestion 
younff  Max  Uiiller  set  about  collecting  mate- 
rials lew  an  ^Utoprino^  of  the'Bigreda,' 
the  most  important  of  the  sacred  books  of  the 
Brnhmans,  and  the  oldest  litera^  monument 
of  the  Aryan  race.  He  aocormngly  began 
copying  and  collating  manusoripta  en  the  text 
of  that  work,  as  well  as  the  commentary  of 
Saya^a,  the  great  fourteuith-century  Vedic 
st^olar.  All  this  time  he  was  entirely  de- 
pendent on  his  own  exertions  for  a  living, 
baring  a  bard  stm^le  to  maintain  himatuf 
by  copying  mannscnpts  and  aaaiating  scho- 
lars in  other  ways. 

In  pursuance  of  his  enterprise  he  came 
orer  to  England  in  June  1846,  proTided 
with  an  introduction  to  the  Prussian 
minister  in  London,  Baron  Bunsen,  who 
subsequently  became  his  intimate  friend. 
Becaiving  a  recommendation  to  the  Bast 
In^  Oompony  from  him  and  from  Homee 
Hayman  Wilson  [q,  T.],he  was  eammisMoned 
by  the  board  of  duwtora  to  bring  out  at  thur 
rapenae  a  complete  edition  of  tSs  'Bigreda* 
with  S&ya^a^  commentary.  Having,  in 
company  with  Bunsen,  -visited  OxfoM  in 
June  1847  for  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Assodation,  at  which  he  deliTered  an  ad- 
dress  on  Bengali  and  its  relation  to  the 
Aryan  languages,  he  returned  to  London. 
Early  in  1^8  ne  went  hack  to  Paris  for  the 
purpose  of  collating  manuseripta.  Suddenly 
the  reT<dution  br^  out,  wn^  the  yovng 


orientalist,  fearing  for  the  safety  of  the 
precious  manuscripts  in  his  keeping,  hnr* 
riedly  r^umedto  London,  where  he,  accom- 
panied by  Bunsen,  was  the  first  to  report 
to  Lord  Palmeraton  the  news  that  Ixiuis 
Philippe  had  fled  from  the  French  capital 

As  uie  first  volume  (published  in  1849) 
of  his  edition  of  the  '  ^gveda '  was  being 
printed  at  the  universilj  press,  he  found  it 
necessary  to  migrate  to  Oxford.  There  he 
settled  in  May  1848  and  spent  the  rest  of  his 
life.  In  1850  he  was  appointed  deputy  Tay- 
loiian  professor  of  modem  European  Iuf* 
guages,  and  in  the  following  year  was,  at  die 
anmsBuonofDeaaOaiaford,  nude  an  honorary 
M.A.  and  a  member  of  Christ  Ohnrdi.  (m 
succeeding  to  the  foil  professorship  in  1864 
he  reoeivM  the  fiill  dwree  of  MA.  oy  decree 
of  convocation.  As  Taylorian  professor  he 
lectured  duefly  on  German  and  French,  in- 
cluding courses  on  middle  high  German  and 
on  the  structore  of  Bomance  languages. 
He  was  made  a  curator  of  the  Bodleian 
library  in  18€6,  holding  that  office  till  1863; 
re-elected  in  1881,  he  retired  in  1894.  In 
1868  he  was  elected  to  a  lifb  ftUawBhip  at 
All  Souls'  College. 

In  1869  he  married  Geoigisna  Adelaide, 
daughter  of  Mr.  Biversdale  Grenfeli,  who 
already  included  among  his  brothers-in-law 
J.  A.  Froude,  Charles  Kingsley,  and  Lord 
Wolverton.  In  the  same  year  he  published 
his  important  'Hiattoy  of  Andent  Sanskrit 
Lttemtur^'  iriiiohf  dealing  with  the  Vedie 
period  <m^,  contained  much  valoable  » 
search  in  fiterary  chronology,  hasad  m  an 
extensive  knowledge  of  works  at  that  tins 
accessible  in  manuscript  only. 

In  May  1860  Horace  Hayman  'Wilson, 
professor  of  Sanskrit  at  Ozfora,  died.  Max 
Miiller,  whose  claims  were  very  strong  on 
the  score  of  both  ability  and  achievement, 
became  a  candidate  for  the  vacant  chair. 
He  was  opposed  by  (Sir)  Monier  Monier^ 
Willianu  [q.  v.  Suppl.],  an  old  member  of 
Balliol  and  UniversitT'  colleges,  who  had 
been  professor  of  Sansloit  at  the  East  India 
Ccdl^  at  Haileybuiy  till  it  was  closed  in 
1868.  The  election  bung  in  the  hands  oi 
convocation — a  body-ecHuisting  of  all  masters 
of  arte  who  keep  their  names  on  the  hooks 
of  the  nnirersit;— came  to  turn  on  the  po- 
litical and  religious  opinions  of  the  candi- 
dates rather  than  on  their  merits  as  Sanskrit 
scholars.  Party  feeling  ran  high.  His  broad 
theological  views,  as  well  as  uie  fact  of  his 
being  a  foreigner,  told  against  Max  Miiller, 
eq>ecially  in  the  eyes  of  the  country  clergy, 
who  came  up  to  6xford  in  large  numbers  to 
record  their  votes.  The  election  took  place 
on  7  Dec  1860.  when  Monier-WtUiaraa  won 
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the  day  with  a  muority^  of  338,  the  votes  in 
hia  favour  being  8SS  against  610  for  Max 

Miillez; 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  defeat 
was  a  bitter  dieappointment  to  Max  Muller, 
and  exeseiBed  a  very  decided  influence  on 
lua  iahaeqnettt  career  aa  a  scholar.  Sanskrit 
■tadiee  had  fiumed  the  main  interest  (tf  his 
int^eetoallifeforalmosttwentyyean.  Had 
he  beea  successful  in  the  contest,  his  acti- 
ritjr  would  probably  have  been  almost  en- 
tirely limited  to  his  favourite  subject,  and, 
though  he  would  in  that  case  have  been  less 
famous,  he  would  doubtless  have  produced, 
during  the  latter  half  of  his  life,  works  of 
more  permanent  Tolue  In  the  domain  of 
researcn. 

His  marrelloas  industry  was  now  largely 
deflected  into  other  channelB.  He  began  to 
pa^  considerable  attention  to  comparative 
philology,  delivering  two  series  of  lectures 
on  the  science  of  language  at  the  RotsI  In- 
Btitatdon  in  1861  and  1868.  Iban  toetnres 
soon  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  tiie  standard 
authority  on  philologr  in  the  estunation  of 
tlw  English  public.  Though  much  of  ythat 
is  contained  in  them  is  now  out  of  date, 
theore  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  not  only 
fbr  the  first  time  aroused  general  interest  in 
the  subject  of  comparative  philology  in  Eng^ 
land,  but  also  exercised  in  their  day  a 
valuablestimulatinginfluenceon  the  work  of 
scholara.  Here  he  nrst  displayed  that  power 
of  lucid  ^pular  exposition  and  of  investing 
a  dry  subject  with  abundant  interest,  which 
has  more  than  anything  else  contributed  to 
make  his  name  at  least  as  famous  as  that  of 
any  other  scholar  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Another  of  his  worlis,  in  spite  of  its  title, 
<  The  Science  of  Thought '  (1887),  is  laigely 
concerned  with  the  sut^eet  of  language,  its 
main  thesis  hung  tlie  inseparability  of 
thought  and  language.   In  1866  he  was  ap- 

E tinted  (mental  sub-librarian  at  the  Bod- 
ian,  but»  finding  the  work  uncongenial, 
resigned  the  post  after  holding  it  for  two 
years.  In  lm8  Max  Muller,  vacating  the 
Taylorian  chair,  was  nominated  to  the  new 
prcaessorship  of  comparative  philology, 
founded  on  ois  behalf.  This  chair  he  held 
down  to  the  time  of  his  death,  retiring,  how- 
ever, from  its  active  duties  in  1876.  Four 
years  after  his  election  he  was  invited  to  ac- 
cept a  professorship  of  Sanskrit  in  the  newly 
founded  university  of  Strasburg.  Though 
he  declined  tiua  appointment,  he  consented 
to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  at  Strasbuig 
during  the  summer  term  of  1873.  The 
honorarium  which  he  reeecved  for  the  work 
he  handed  over  to  the  nnivernl^  authorities, 
who  founded  witJi  it  a  triennial  priie,callea 
TOL,  zxzL — en. 


the  '  Max  Miiller  Stipendium,'  for  the  en- 
couragement of  Sanslnit  scholarship. 

Max  Muller  was  not  only  the  introducer 
of  comparative  philology  into  England ;  he 
also  became  a  pioneer  in  this  country  of  the 
science  of  comparative  mythology  founded 
by  Adalbert  ^ihn  with  bis  epoch-mahliig 
work,  '  IMe  Herabkunft  des  Feuers,'  pub< 
!  Uahed  in  1840.  Beginning  with  his  essay 
on  '  Comparative  Mythology,'  which  ajH 
peared  in  1866,  he  wrote  a  number  of  other 
papers  on  mytholc^cal  subjects,  conclnding 
his  labours  in  this  domain  with  a  large 
work  in  1897.  His  mythological  methcM, 
based  on  linguistic  equations,  has  hardly 
any  adherents  at  the  present  day.  For  most 
of  his  identifications,  as  of  the  Greei  Minyttt 
with  the  Sanskrit  Sara^yiit,  have  been  Te< 
jected  owing  to  the  more  stringent  applica- 
tion of  phonetic  laws  which  now  prevails  in 
comparative  philology.  Nor  does  his  theory 
of  mythology  being  a  *  disease  of  lan- 
guage' any  longer  And  support  among 
sehoiars.  Nevertheless  his  writings  have 
proved  valuable  in  this  field  also  by  stimu- 
lating mytholo^cal  investigations  even  b^ 
yond  the  lunge  of  the  Aryan  fiimily  of  lan- 
guages. 

Allied  to  his  mythological  researches  was 
his  work  on  the  comparative  study  of  reli- 
gions, which  was  far  more  important  and 
enduring.  Here,  too,  he  was  a  pioneer; 
and  the  literary  activity  of  the  last  thirty 
years  of  his  life  was  la^ly  devoted  to  thia 
subject.  He  began  with  four  lectures  on  the 
'  Science  of  Relurion '  at  the  Royal  Instltn- 
tion  in  1870.  These  were  followed  by  a 
lecture  on  *  Missions,'  which  dealt  with  the 
religions  of  the  world,  and  was  delivered 
in  Westminster  AbbOT'  at  the  invitation 
of  Dean  StanW  in  December  1873.  He 
farther  led  off  the  annual  series  of  Hibbert 
lectures  with  a  course  on  'The  Orinn  snd 
Growth  of  Relif^on,'  delivered  in  the  uiapter< 
house  of  Westminster  Abbey  in  1878.  Sub- 
sequently he  discussed  four  different  aspects 
of  religion  as  Qifford  lecturer  before  the 
university  of  Glasgow  during  the  years  1888 
to  1892.  / 

Of  even  more  for-reaching  influence  than 
all  these  lectures  on  religion  was  the  great 
enterprise  which  Max  Miiller  initiatra  in 
1876,  when  he  relinquished  the  active  duties 
of  the  chair  of  comparative  philology.  This 
was  the  publication  by  the  Orfora  Univer- 
sity Press,  under  his  editorship,  of  the 
*  Saraed  BwAb  of  the  East,'  a  series  of  Ei^ 
lish  translatiousiby  leading  scholars,  of  im- 
portant non-Christian  oriental  works  ai  r 
religious  character.  This  undertaking  has 
done  more  than  aaytbirg  else  to  plaoe  the 
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historical  and  oompuatiTe  study  of  religions 
on  a  sound  basis.  Among  the 'Sacred  Books' 
are  Beveral  of  the  earliest  Indian  l^al  works 
and  texts  on  domestic  ritual.  The  series  is 
thus  ^so  a  valuable  source  for  the  eompara- 
tive  stttdr  of  law  and  custom.  B;  its  pub- 
lication Max  MUller  Ihereftne  rendeoea  an 
inestimable  Bervice  to  the  BCtence  of  an- 
thropoloRj,  Of  the  fifty-one  -volumes  of  the 
series,  aU  but  one  and  the  two  concludiiur 
index-Tolumes  had  appeared  before  the  death 
of  the  editor.  Over  thirty  Tolumes  represent 
the  Indian  religions  of  Brahmanism,  Bud- 
dhism, and  Jainism,  being  translations  from 
Sanskrit,  Pali,  and  Pralnnt ;  but  the  series 
also  includes  Tersions  of  Ohineae,  Arabic, 
Zend,  and  FahlaTi  works.  Max  Mtillerhim- 
.  sdf  contributed  three  complete  Tolnmet  and 
part  of  two  others  to  the  aeries. 

Thouffh  debarred  by  his  defeat  in  1860 
from  officially  representing  Sanskrit  in  the 
university,  Max  Miiller  continued  to  promote 
Sanskrit  studies  in  mai^  ways.  In  the  first 
place  he  finished  in  1878  his  'Rigreda,'  a 
second  revised  edition  of  which  was  com- 
pleted in  1892.  This  was  his  magnum  optu, 
which  will  secure  him  a  lasting^  name  in  the 
history  of  Sanskrit  scholarship.  He  also 
published  several  important  Sanskrit  texts. 
Thus  he  initiated  the  Aryan  series  in  the 
'Anecdota  Oxoniensia'  with  four  publica- 
tions of  his  own,  partly  in  collaboration  with 
pupils;  and  the  three  other  contributions 
which  had  appeared  down  to  the  end  of 
1900  were  all  undertaken  at  hie  instigation. 
Ha  also  brought  out  some  Sanskrit  books  of 
an  edncationu  obaraoter,  besides  publishing 
several  translations  'of  ^nskrit  works.  In 
1S6S  he  further  printed  a  series  of  lectures 
on  the  value  of  Sanskrit  literature,  which  he 
had  delivered  at  Cambridge,  under  the  title 
of 'India,  what  can  it  teach  us f  Themain 
importance  of  this  book  lies  in  the '  Renais- 
sance theory'  which  it  propounds.  He  en- 
deavours to  prove  that  for  several  hundred 
years  there  was  a  cessation  of  literary  acti- 
vity in  India,  owing  to  the  incursions  of 
foreigners,  but  that  there  was  a  great  revival 
in  the  sixth  century  a.d.  This  theory,  though 
now  disproved  by  the  evidence  of  inscnp- 
tions,  exorcised  a  decidedly  stimulating  in- 
fluence on  Indian  chronological  reseanm. 

Max  Miiller  was,  moreover,  always  ready, 
in  spite  of  his  dislike  of  i^tar  teaching,  to 
help  students  of  Sanskrit  mfomally.  Tluis 
he  gave  up  much  of  his  valuable  time  to 
directing  the  studies  of  three  young  Japanese 
who  came  to  Oxford  on  purpose  to  leom 
Sanskrit,  and  all  of  whom  publu^ed  valuable 
work  connected  with  ancient  India  under 
his  guidanoa.  One  of  than,  Bonyiu  Nanjio, 


translated,  at  his  instance,  in  1882,  the 
Chinese  oataloeue  of  the  many  hnadreds  of 
Buddhist  Sanskrit  books  which  werexendered 
into  Chinese  from  the  first  oentury  ut.  on- 
wards. Another,  Emnu  Kasawara,  com- 
piled  a  list  of  Sanskrit  Suddhistio  tedinical 
terms,  which  was  edited  l^  him  in  tlie 
'Anecdota  Oxoniensia'  series;  while  the 
third,  Takakusu,  at  his  instigation,  translated 
from  the  Chinese,  in  1896,  the  travels  of  the 
pilgrim  I-tsing,  who  visited  India  during  the 
years  671-690  k.n.  Again  the  first  three 
Sanskrit  books  published  by  Monier-Wil- 
liams's  successor  in  the  Boden  diair  were 
undrataken  under  Max  Miillw's  influeoce. 
It  was  through  him  also  that  most  of  the 
European  Sanskrit  scholars  who  went  out  to 
India  in  the  sixties  and  seventies  recuvad 
their  appmntmoits.  As  one<tf  theddegitse 
of  the  Clarendon  FMbb  ha  acted  aa  litoaiy 
adviser  to  the  university  on  Indian  suljecU 
for  more  than  twenty  years  (1877-98).  He 
constantly  stirred  up  scholars  to  search  for 
rare  and  important  Sanskrit  manuacripU. 
This  insistence  led,  for  exunple,  to  the  ois- 
covery  in  Japan  of  a  Sanskrit  manuscript 
dating  firom  the  sixth  centnry,  the  oldest 
known  at  that  time  (1880).  He  himself 
acquired,  in  connection  with  hia  edition  of 
the '  Rigveda,'  a  valuable  collection  of  Yedic 
manuscripts  from  India,  to  the  number  of 
nearly  eighty. 

Max  MiiDer  had  a  great  literary  gift, 
doubtless  inherited  from  his  father.  A 
foreigner  by  birth  and  education,  he  attuned 
command  m  an  English  etvle  excelled  by  tsw 
native  writers.  This  he  aisplayed  in  nums- 
roufl  contributions  to  English  jonxnals,  espe- 
cially the '  Gdinhui^h '  and '  Oontemporuy ' 
reviews,  in  the '  Fortnightly '  and  the '  Nine- 
teenth  Century.'  Moat  of  these  were  subee- 
qnently  republished  in  a  collected  form  inhiB 
'  Chips  from  a  German  Workshop '  (4  vols.) 
Some  of  the  moat  attractive  of  his  articles, 
consisting  of  reminiscences,  appeared  only  s 
year  or  two  before  his  death  m  book  form, 
under  the  title  of '  Auld  Lang  Syne '  (vol.  L 
1898,  vol.  ii.  1899).  The  poetical  colouring 
of  his  temperament  was  perhaps  most  clesrly 
exhibited  in  '  Deutsche  Liebe '  (1867),  one 
of  hia  early  works,  which,  in  its  original 
Oerman,has  passed  through  thirteen  editmnsi 
and  has  been  translated  into  EVenchjItaUan, 
and  Russian,  as  well  as  English.  This  ro- 
manoedescribes,  in  the  form  ot  reooUectiou, 
the  love  of  a  young  student  for  an  invslid 
princess;  and  though  the  some  is  laid  in 
the  old  oaatle  of  Dessau,  tile  story  is  pnrefy 
imaginary. 

Max  Miiller  also  now  and  then  discussed 
important  public  qneeti(HU,  such  as  the 
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lingaUtic  tnuning  of  Brituh  officers  at  the 
time  of  the  Crimean  war,  and  the  necessity 
'  of  founding'  an  oriental  institute  for  tlie 
practical  teaching  of  eastern  lango^es  in 
the  interests  of  British  trade,  ae  also 
championed  the  German  cause  during  the 
Franco-Prussian  war  in  letters  to  the 
•  Times.' 

It  was  only  by  a  remarkably  methodical 
arrangement  of  his  work  and  aisposition  of 
his  time  that  he  managed  not  only  to  get 
through  aa  enormous  amount  of  litnuy 
work,  but  to  deal  punctual^  wiUi  a  vast 
correspondence.  Though  he  fell  dangeron^ 
ill  during  a  visit  to  Onmany  in  Juw  1699, 
and  after  a  remarkable  recoTery  had  a  relapee 
a  year  later,  his  literal^  activity  continued 
to  vithin  t^  days  of  his  death,  which  took 

Elace  at  Oxford  on  38  Oct.  1900;  he  was 
nried  in  Holywell  cemeterVf  Oxford,  on 
1  Not.  In  the  last  year  of  his  life  he  de- 
fended the  justice  of  the  British  cause  in  the 
Transvaal  war  against  Professor  Mommsen 
in  German  journals,  and  ctmtributed  three 
artioles  on  the  religions  of  China  to  the 
'  Nineteenth  Century  in  September,  October, 
and  November,  1900.  On  hia  deathbed  he 
dictated  to  his  son  alteiatbns  and  correc- 
tions in  his  autobiography^^  which  unfortu- 
nately brings  the  stwy  of  his  life  <mly  dovn 
to  his  mlf  daya  at  Oxford, 

Uax  MiiUer's  family  consisted  ot  tiiree 
daughters  and  a  son.  His  eldest  daughter 
died  at  Dresden  in  1876 ;  the  second,  Sfary 
Emily,  married  to  Mr.  F.  C.  Convbeare, 
f^ow  of  Unirertity  College,  Oxford,  died 
in  1686 ;  the  third,  Beatrice  Stanley,  man-ied, 
in  1890,  Mr.  Colver  Fergusson,  eldest  son  of 
Sir  James  Ranxen  Fergusson,  bart.,  and 
died  in  1903.  His  son  entered  the  diplo- 
matic service. 

Max  MiiUer's  world-wide  fame  waslargely 
due  to  his  literary  gifts  and  the  extensive 
range  of  his  writings,  as  well  as  to  his  great 
abiU^,  industry,  and  ambition.  But  it  was 
undoubted^  enhanced  1^  a  combination  of 
opportunities  such  as  can  rarely  fall  to  the 
lot  of  any  sdiolar.  When  he  b^an  his 
career  Vedie  atodies  weie  in  their  infancy, 
and  he  had  tiie  good  fortune  to  become  the 
first  editor  of  the  '  Ri^eda,'  the  most  im- 
portant product  of  ancient  Indian  literature. 
Again,  nothing  was  known  about  compara- 
tive jdulology  in  England  when  he  came 
over  to  this  country  ;  being  the  first  in  the 
field,  he  introduced  and  popularised  the  new 
science,  and  was  soon  regarded  as  its  chief 
exponent.  He  was,  moreover,  the  first  to 
inaugurate  the  study  of  comparative  mytho- 
logy in  this  country.  Lastly,  it  was  not  till 
the  Itttter  half  of  the  nineteenth  oentary 


that  the  necassarjr  conditions  were  at  hand 
for  fooudiu^  a  science  of  religion.  At  this 
precise  period  Max  Miiller  was  there  to 
supply  the  needful  stimulus  by  means  of  Ids 
Hiboert  lectures,  and  to  collect  the  reqraisite 
materials  in  the '  Sacred  Books  of  the  East.' 
Thus  there  was  a  great  opening  in  four 
highly  important  branches  of  learning ;  but 
no  one  could  have  taken  adequate  advantage 
of  them  all  unless  he  had  been,  like  Max 
Miiller.  one  of  the  moet  talented  and  versa- 
tile Bonolars  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Though  mneh  in  hia  works  and  methods 
ma>j  uready  be  aupezseded^  the  great  stimn- 
lating  influence  hu  writing  hare  axraoiaed 
in  many  fields  will  give  him  a  strong  chum 
to  the  gratitude  of  posterity. 

Scholar  and  voluminous  writer  though  he 
was.  Max  Miiller  was  at  the  same  time  quite 
a  man  of  the  world.  Familiar  from  hit 
earliest  days  with  court  life  on  a  smidl  scale 
at  Dessau,  he  was,  when  quite  a  young  man, 
a  frequent  visitor  at  the  Prussian  embassy  in 
London.  By  Baron  Bunsen  he  was  intro- 
duced to  the  late  prince  consort,  and  so 
came  to  be  well  known  to  Queen  Victoria 
and  the  roval  family.  He  was  also  personally 
acquainted  with  several  of  the  crowned 
heads  of  Europe,  such  as  the  Emperor  Fre- 
derick, the  present  German  Emperor,  the 
King  of  Sweden,  ^  Kingof  Ronmonio,  and 
the  Snltan  (tf  Tnrhey.  He  knew  most  of 
the  leading  men  of  the  day,  fbreignen  as 
well  as  Englishmen,  and  entertainM  many 
of  them  at  Oxford.  His  house  was  a  place 
of  pilgrimage  to  all  Indians  visiting  Eng- 
land ;  for,  owing  to  his  '  Rigveda '  and  his 
writings  on  Indian  philosop&r  and  religion, 
he  was  far  better  known  in  India,  thou^  he 
never  visited  that  country,  than  any  other 
European  scholar  has  ever  been. 

On  account  of  his  social  qualities  Max 
Miiller  was  much  in  request  as  president  ot 
societies  and  congresses.  Thus  he  was  the 
first  president  of  the  English  Qoethe  Society, 
and  m  that  capauty  deuvered  his  inaugural 
address  on  'Oarlyle  and  Goethe'  in  1886. 
He  was  also  pteudent  of  the  International 
Congress  of  Orientalists,  held  in  Lcmdmi  in 
1893,  and  took  a  ^ominent  part  in  most  of 
tiie  series  of  oriental  coigxeaaee  which  began 
in  1874. 

IVobably  no  other  scholar  ever  obtained 
more  of  the  honours  which  are  bestowed  on 
learning.  He  was  one  of  the  knights  of  the 
Prussian  order '  Pour  le  m6rite/  a  knight  of 
the  Corona  d'  Italia,  and  a  privy  ootmcillor 
in  this  country.  He  received  the  Northern 
Star  (first  class)  from  the  Eing  of  Sweden, 
and  subsequently  the  grand  cordon,  and 
wasdeooratedwiththe  ordaraof  the  French 
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legion  of  honour,  the  Bavarian  Maximilian, 
the  German  Albert  the  Bear,  and  the  Tur- 
kish Medjidteh.  He  was  an  honorary  doc- 
tor of  Berlin,  Bologna,  Budar-PeBth,  Cam- 
bridge, Dublin,  Edmbargh,  and  Princeton. 
He  was  a  foreign  associate  of  the  Institute  of 
France,  of  the  Keale  Accademia  dei  Lincei 
at  Rome,  of  the  Royal  Berlin,  Sardinian, 
Bavarian,  Hungarian,  and  Iriah  academiea, 
of  the  Imperial  Academy  cS  Vieana,  of  the 
Bojal  Society  of  Upaala,  and  of  the  Ameri- 
can Philosophical  Society ;  a  corremonding 
member  of  the  Boyal  Academy  of  lisboiif 
and  of  the  Royal  ^lety  of  G6ttingen ;  an 
honorary  member  of  the  RoyiJ  Asiatic 
Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireund,  of  the 
German  Oriental  Society,  and  of  more  than 
twenty  other  important  learned  societies. 

A  portrait  of  Max  Mtiller,  by  Mr.  O.  F. 
Watts,  R.A.,  has  been  presented  by  the 
painter  to  the  National  Portrait  G^lery, 
London;  there  is  another  by  Herhomer, 
and  a  bust  by  Mr.  Bruce-Joy,  both  in  the 
pOHseesion  of  his  widow. 

After  Max  Miiller's  death  a  fimd  was 
opened  at  Oxford  to  commemorate  his  ser- 
TioM  to  learning  and  letteta.  Aattcmg  tlie 
eontributoTB  were  King  Edward  Vnand 
eeTeral  Indiui  TffiBcee,  while  the  Glerman 
emperor  gave  t£e  munifloent  donation  of 
GOO/.  The  amount  collected  from  all  sources 
was  devoted  to  a  'Max  MuUer  Memorial 
Fund/  to  be  held  by  the  university  of  Oxford 
in  trust  '  for  the  promotion  of  learning 
and  research  in  all  matters  relating  to  the 
history  and  archseology,  the  languages, 
literatures,  and  religions  of  ancient  India.' 
A  Japanese  'Society  for  Orientsl  Research' 
has  lilso  been  founded  at  ToWo  in  comme- 
moration of  Max  Miiller,  His  admirable 
library  was  acquired  by  the  unireraity  of 
Tokyo  in  July  lUOl. 

Aa  Max  Miiller's  writings  were  so  nume- 
xoua  and  ranged  over  so  many  fields,  a  classi- 
fication of  diem  under  difierent  heads  will 
affisd  the  best  surrey  of  his  works. 

SAireKBTr.— 'Hitopadela,'  translated  into 
German,  Leipzig,  184^ ;  'Meghaduta,' trans- 
lated into  German,  Konigsbew,  1647.  '  Rig 
Veda  Sanhita,  the  Sacred  Hymns  of  the 
Brahmans  translated  and  explained '  (twelve 
hymns  to  the  Maruts),  I^ondon,  iViibner, 
1869 ;  the  same,  with  thirty-six  additional 
hymns,  under  the  title  of '  Vedic  Hynma,'in 
'  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,'  vol.  xxxii.  1891. 
'  Rigveda,'  with  Saywgia's  *  Oommentary,* 
6  vols.  London,  1849-7S;  2nd  edit.  4  vols. 
London,  1890-2 ;  text  only,  3  vols.  1878 ; 
2nd  edit.  1877.  '  Hitopadeiia.'  text,  with  in- 
terlinear translation,  S  puts,  London,  1864- 
1866.    'Rigredo-FtftiMUiya,  text,  widil 


German  translation,  Leipzig,  1866-69. 
'  Vajrachhedikft  *  ('  Anecdota  Ozoniensia,' 
Aryan  Series,  pt.  i.),  1881 ;  '  Sukhava- 
tivyuha,*  in  collaboration  with  Nanjio,  ib. 
1883  ;  '  Frajna-paramita-hTdaya-Butra,'  in 
collaboration  witn Nanjio,  (ft.  1884;  Bbanna- 
samgraha,'  prepared  by  K.  Kasawaia,  and 
edited  byJSax  Hiiller  and  H.  Weniel,  A. 
1886.  'The  UpamshadSf'pt.  i.,  'Sacred 
Books  of  the  Eart,*  vol.  i.  187^,  pt.  ii.  toL  xr. 
*^ntB  Larger  and  Smalier  Praiii&-paranut&- 
hrdaySrSStra,'  O.  voL  xlix.  1894.  <  A  His- 
toid of  Ancient  Sanskrit  Literature,  as  far 
as  It  illnstrates  the  Primitive  Religion  of  the 
Brahmans,'  London,  1869  ;  2nd  edit.  1860. 
'A  Sanskrit  Grammar,*  London,  1866  ;  2Dd 
edit.1870 ;  new  and  abridged  edition  by  A.  A. 
Macdonell,  1886.  'India,  what  can  it  teach 
usP*  London,  1883;  new  edit.  1892;  re- 
printed 1896;  in  collected  edition,  1899.  In- 
troduction to  Takakuau's  Traoalataon  of 
I-taing,  Oxford,  1896. 

FIli, — *  The  Bhammapada,'  translated 
from  F&li,  in  Rogers's  Burmese  translaticpn, 
London,  1670;  reprinted  in  the  'Sacred 
Books  of  the  East,'  voL  x. ;  2ttd  edit.  1898. 

SoEBinn  OP  Bbuoiov.— '  On.  MisuMLs' 
Oectuie  delivered  in  Weetminster  Abbey), 
London,  1873,  *  £atroductionto  the  Science 
of  Religion,*  London,  1878 ;  new  edit.  1882 ; 
reissue,  1699.  'The  Orimn  and  Growth  of 
Religion,  as  illustrated  by  the  Religions  of 
India,'  London,  1878  ;  2nd  edit.  1878 ;  new 
edit.  1883,  1891 ;  re-issue,  1898.  '  Natural 
Religion,'  London,  1889  ;  2nd  edit.  1892. 
'  Physical  Religion,'  XiOndon,  1891 ;  new 
edit.  1696.  'Anthropological  Relijnan,'  Lon- 
don, 1892;  new  issue,  1898.  "fheosopby, 
or  Fsycholwical  Religion,*  London,  1893; 
new  edit.  1^6 ;  new  impression,  1699. 

O0HFA.KATIVB  Mtthoumt. — '  Eesay  on 
Comparative  Mythology,'  part  i.  of  Cword 
Essays,  1866.  '  Essays  on  Mythology  and 
FolUoie '  0  Chips/  vol  iv.) ;  new  impreasioa. 
1900.  'Contributions  to  the  Scwnce  of 
Mytiiology/  2  vols.  liOndoUf  1897. 

OoKPABUivB  Philouwt.— '  On  the 
Stratification  of  Language  *  (Rede  Lecture), 
London,  1868.  <  The  Science  of  Language,' 
2  vols.  London,  1861  and  1863;  14t£  edit 
1885;  new  edit.  1890;  last  edition,  1899. 
'  On  the  Results  of  the  Sdence  of  Language ' 
(inaugural  lecture  in  German),  Straeburg, 
1873.  '  Essays  on  Language  and  Literatnie ' 
('Chips,*  vol.  iii.');  laat  edit.  1899.  'Bio- 
graphies of  Words  and  the  Home  of  the 
Arras,'  London,  1886;  new  edit.  1896. 

PHniOBOPHT, — 'Kant's  Critique  of  Purs 
Reason,'  translated,  London,  1681 ;  new 
edit.  1896.  'The  Science  of  Thought,' 
London  1887.    'Thres  Leotoxm  on  the 
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Vedlmta  Fluloaoph^,'  London,  1894.  '  Tlie 
Biz  Sjstenu  of  Induk  FhiloaopliT/  London, 

1899. 

BioeBAPHT.  —  '  BioBTaphical  Easa^s ' 
('  Cliips/  vol.  ii.),  London,  1884 ;  new  im- 
preesion,  1898,  '  Ramokf^^  his  life  and 
Sayingi,'  London,  1898;  twice  repiinted, 
1899;  in  collected  edition,  1900.  'Auld 
lasi^  Syne,'  vol.  i.  London,  1S98  (3  editioniOi 
Tol.  li., '  Indian  Fxiendi,*  Lcmdooif  1899 ; 
'Kj  Autobiography.  A  Fragment,*  Lwdon, 
1901. 

Gbriuit. — 'The  German  ClaaucB  from 
the  Fourth  to  the  Nineteenth  Century,' Lon- 
don, 1858 ;  new  and  enlaived  edit.  3  vols. 
London,  1886.  'Deuteche  Liebe,'  Ist  edit. 
Leiroig,  1857 ;  ISth  edit.  1698  (altogether 
18,000  copies) ;  a  pirated  translation,  under 
the  title  of  '  if  emories,*  has  had  an  enor- 
mous sale  in  America ;  French  tranal.  1873 ; 
ft  new  transl.  1900;  English  transl.  (by 
Mrs.  Max  Hiiller)  London.  187S;  4th  edit. 
1688.  *  Wilhalm  MiiWs  Poems,'  edited 
with  introductioa  ud  notes,  Leipsig,  1868. 
*  Schiller's  Oorrespondence  with  IJuke  Fried- 
rich  Christian  of  Bchloewig  Hdstein,'  edited 
with  introduction  and  notes,  Leipzig,  1876 : 
'Scherer's  History  of  Qerman  literature,' 
translated  by  Mrs.  Conybaaie  and  edited  by 
F.  Max  MiiUer,  Oxford,  1886:  iww  edit. 
1891. 

A  collected  edition  of  Max  Miiller's 
^ays,  entitled  '  Chips  &om  a  German 
Workshop,'  was  published  in  four  volumes 
between  1867  and  1875 ;  a  new  edition 
came  out  in  1880.  '  Last  Essays '  appeared 
in  1901,  and  a  full  collected  edition  of  his 
works  1898-1901. 

[This  memoir  is  based  on  Max  Miillar's  L«p- 
zig  Leetuze-bodk  (Ocdlegienbach);  on  Oxford 
ITniTersi^  Notices  from  1  SfiO  omrards ;  on '  Auld 
Lang  Sjrne,*  vol.  i. ;  on  '  My  Aatobiogrsphy ;  * 
on  details  supplied  by  Mrs.  Max  Miiller ;  and 
on  personal  kDowIedge.  Mrs.  Max  Miiller 
issQftd  Max  M&Uez's  Life  and  Letters  in  1902 
(2  vols.)]  A.  A.  M. 

MAXSE,  FREDERICK  AUGUSTUS 
(18SS-1900),  admiral  and  political  writer, 
second  sou  of  James  Maxse  {d.  1864)  of 
Amos  Vale,  Bristol,  by  Lady  Caroline  Fitz- 
hardinge  (1803-1886),  daughter  of  Frederick 
Augustus,  fifth  earl  of  Berkeley,  waa  bom 
in  1833.  Sir  Henry  Berkeley  Fitzhardinge 
Maxse  rc|.  r.]  was  ma  elder  brother.  He  en- 
tered the  navy,  obtained  his  lieutenan^  in 
1852,  and  as  naval  aidenJe-oamp  to  Lord 
Raglan  after  the  battle  of  the  Alma,  dis- 
played a  amspicuous  gallantry  in  carrying 
despatches,  which  caused  his  promotion  to 
the  rank  of  commander  in  December  1855. 
He  retired  from  the  scrrioe  in  1867,  becoming 


rear-admiral  in  1875,  and  unsuccess^y  con- 
tested the  borough  of  Southampton  in  the 
radical  interest  at  the  general  election  ot 
November  1868.  He  was  also  beaten  in  a 
subsequent  contest  for  Tower  Hamlets  in 
Februuy  1874 ;  nor  did  he  evOT  succeed  in 
entering  parliament.  Indeed  the  curious 
idiosyncrasies  which  made  Ids  chuaeter  an 
interesting  study  to  his  friend  Mr.  George 
Meredith  (see  Bettuchanu^a  Caner)  unfitted 
him  for  modem  political  life.  HisuberaUsm 
was  of  no  school,  and  on  certain  questions, 
e.g.  wranan's  suffirage  and  home  rule,  he  was 
as  tenaciously  conservative  as  the  highest  of 
tories.  He  was  an  occasional  contributor  to 
periodical  literature,  and  his  articles  on  the 
conduct  of  certain  of  the  operations  in  the 
Crimea,  which  appeared  in  the*  National  Re- 
view '  under  the  titles '  Admiral  Lord  Lyons,' 

*  My  Two  Chiefs  in  the  Crimea,'  •  Lord  Rag- 
lan's Traducera,'  and  'The  War  Corre- 
spondent at  Bay,'  duiii^  the  first  quarter 
ca  1899,  orautitute  ft  valuable  acoeasion  to 
the  mttteriftis  at  the  disposal  of  the  future 
historian. 

Maxse  £ed  on  36  June 1900.  He  manned, 
in  1862,  Cecilia,  daughter  of  Colonel  Steele, 
whom  he  left  issue  two  sons — ^M^jor 
ederick  Ivor  Maxse  of  the  Coldstream 
guards,  and  Mr.  L.  J.  Maxse,  editor  of  the 
'  National  Review  '—and  two  daughters,  the 
younger  of  whom,  Violet,  maraied  Lc«d 
Edward  Cecil. 

His  sepsrate  publications  are  the  follow- 
ing :  1.  *  The  Education  of  the  Agricultural 
Poor,  being  an  Address  at  a  Meeting  of  the 
Botley  and  South  Hants  Farmen  Club,' 
London,  1868, 8vo.  2. '  Our  Fohtmal  Duty : 
ft  Lecture,'  London,  1870,  8vo.  8.  '  A  Flea 
for  l^tervoition,' London,  1871, 8vo.  4.*The 
Causes  of  Social  Revolt:  a  Lectur^ Lon- 
don, 1872,  8vo.  6.  'Objections  to  Woman 
SnI&age:  a  Speech  ...  at  the  Electoral 
Reform  Conference  held  at  the  Freemason^ 
Tavern,  17  Nov.  1874.'  6.  '  Whether  the 
Minority  of  Electora  should  be  represented 
by  a  Majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  ?  A 
Lecture  upon  Electoral  Reform,'  London, 
1876 J  8vo.  7.  'Woman  Suffrage :  the  Coun- 
terfeit and  tl^  Tme.  Reasons  for  opposing 
both,'  London,  1877,  8vo ;  new  edit.  1884. 
8.  'National  Education  and  its  Opponents : 
a  Lecture,*  London,  1877,  8vo.  9.  'The 
French  Pross  and  Ireland:  two  Letters  on 
the  Irish  Question  addressed  to  "lA  J  no- 
tice/''  London,  1688, 8vo.  la  '  Home  Bnle : 
an  Enostulation,' London,  1889, 8vo.  11. 
'  Judasl  a  Political  Tract,  dedicated  to  die 
Intelligent  Parliamentary  Elector,*  London, 
1694,  8to.    For  uncoUected  articles  see 

*  National  Review/  Angnrt  1895,  Septeia- 
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ber  1896,  May  1897,  Jaaaaiy,  Februarj, 
Maroh,  April,  J  uly  1899,  June  1900. 

[Walford'a  Coanty  F&miliu;  Qeat.  Uag. 
1864  ti.  487,  1669  i.  671  ;  Ann.  Reg.  ISfiS,  ii. 
856;  Times,  27  Jane  1900;  Brit.  Uob.  Cat.; 
EinglaWa  Inradtn  of  the  (Mnut,  6tfa  edit.  ir. 
23.]  J.  ILK 

SCAXWELI^  Sib  WILLIAM  £D- 
WARD  (1816-1897),  smnor  of  the  Gold 
Coast,  was  bom  in  1846. 

"Em  &ther,  Sir  Pbtbb  Bbnsok  Maxwzll 
(1617-1893),  diief  justice  of  the  Straits 
Settlements,  bom  at  Cheltenham  in  January 
1817,  was  the  fourth  son  of  Peter  Benson 
Maxwell  of  Birdstown,  co.  Donegal.  He 
was  educated  at  Paris  and  at  Trinity  Coll^, 
Bublin,  where  he  graduated  B.A.  in  1839. 
He  entered  the  Inner  Temple  on  14  Not. 
1888,  removed  to  the  Middle  Temple  on 
16  Not.  1840,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  on 
19  Not.  1811.  He  was  recorder  of  Penang 
from  February  1866  to  1866,  and  recorder 
of  Singapore  firom  37  July  1866  to  1871. 
FromTlSd?  to  1871  he  was  chief  justioe  of 
the  Struts  Settlements,  and  in  1883  and 
1884  he  was  employed  in  reorganising  the 
fudtcial  tribunau  of  Egypt.  He  was 
Knighted  at  Buckingham  Falaoe  on  SO  Jan. 
18m,  and  died  in  France  at  Qrasse,  ia  the 
department  of  Alpes-Maritimes,  on  14  Jan. 
1893.  He  married,  in  July  1842,  Frances 
Dorothea,  only  daughter  of  Francis  Synge 
of  Qlanmore  Oastle,  co.  Wicltlow.  He 
was  the  author  of  two  legal  works  of  some 
importance :  1.  '  An  Introduction  to  the 
Duties  of  Police  Magistrates  in  the  Settle- 
ment of  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  Singapore, 
and  Malacca,'  Penang,  1866,  8to.  SJ.  '  On 
the  Interpretation  <»  Statutes,'  London, 
1876,  8to  ;  Snd  edit.  18S3  ( Tme$f  18  Jan. 
1893;  BoASE,  Modem  Biogr.  1897 ;  Fobtbb, 
ilfen  at  the  Bar,  1886 ;  FosiBB,  Baronetage 
and  KniffAti^e), 

His  younger  son,  William  Edward,  en- 
tered Repton  in  1860,  and  was  employed 
from  I860  to  1869  in  the  supreme  court  at 
Penang  and  Singapore.  In  1867  he  quali- 
fied as  an  adTocate  at  the  local  bar,  and  in 
September  1869  he  was  appointed  a  police 
magistrate  and  commissioner  of  the  court 
of  requests  at  Penang.  In  February  1870 
he  was  placed  in  the  same  offices  in  Malacca, 
in  August  1871  at  Singapore,  and  in  1872 
in  Province  Wellesley.  In  May  1874  he 
was  nominated  a  temporary  judge  of  the 
supreme  court  of  Penang.  In  September 
he  was  appointed  assistant  government 
agent  for  Province  Wellesl^,  and  in  No- 
vember 1876  he  accompanied,  as  deputv 
oonmiiBUoner,  tlie  Lamt  field  fnce,  which 
pumihed  the  murderers  of  James  Wheeler 


Woodford  Birch,  the  British  resident  at 
Perak,  For  his  services  he  was  mentioned 
in  the  despatches  and  received  a  medaL 
In  February  1878  he  became  assistant 
resident  in  Feiak  and  a  member  of  the 
state  oonndL  In  1881  he  was  called  to  the 
bar  by  the  Society  of  the  Inner  Temjle,  and 
in  the  following  year  he  was  conunisBumed  to 
visit  tiie  Austnlian  cnlonies  and  report  on 
the  Torrens  land  registration  system  [ns 
ToBRiore,  Sib  Robbbi  RiohabdI  Od  re- 
turning  to  the  Straits  Settlements  he  became 
commissioner  of  land  titl^  and  in  18SS 
was  gazetted  a  member  of  the  executive  snd 
l^^iflhtive  councils.  In  1884  he  was  em- 
ployed by  the  foreign  office  on  a  mission  to 
the  ^est  coast  of  Atchin  to  obtain  the 
release  of  the  survivors  of  the  British  ship 
Nisero,  who  had  been  in  captivity  for  tea 
months.  He  was  successful  in  nia  task, 
received  the  thanks  of  gOTemment,  and  was 
created  O.M.G.  Froml884  to  1889  he  was 
acting  reudent  conneiUor  at  Bsnang,  and  in 
1889  British  resident  at  Selangor.  In  1893 
he  was  nominated  oolonial  aecretuy  of  tha 
Struts  Settlements,  and  from  September 
1893  tall  Januaty  1895  he  was  acting 
governor.  In  March  1895  he  was  nominated 
governor  of  the  Gold  Coast.  He  found  the 
colony  on  the  brink  of  a  war  widi  the 
Ashaatis,  who  made  fiequent  slave  raids, 
and  refused  to  pay  the  balance  of  the  war 
indemnity  due  to  the  British  government. 
On  17  Jan.  1898  an  expedition  under  Sir 
Francis  Scott  entered  Kumassi  without 
resistance,  and  made  prisoner  the  Ashanti 
king,  Prempeh.  Maxwell,  who  was  nomi- 
nated E.G.M.G.  in  1896,  visited  England  in 
the  summer,  and  addressed  large  meetings 
at  Livemool  and  Manchester  on  the  future 
of  the  Gold  Coast  and  Ashanti,  returning 
to  the  Gold  Coast  in  October.  He  died  at 
sea  off  Grand  Canarr  on  10  Dee.  1897.  In 
1870  he  married  Lilias,  dan^ter  oi  James 
Aberigh-Mackay,  ohi^win  m  the  bidisa 
service. 

[Times,  16  Dec  1896;  Pall  Mall  assette, 
8  Jan.  1901;  Colonial  Office  LisU;  Burke's 
Peerage ;  Badeo-FoireU's  Downfall  of  Frempeh, 
1896.]  E.  L  C. 

MAYNAKD,  WALTER,  pseudonym. 
[See  BEA.LB,  Thohu  Willebx,  1828-1^] 

MEADE,  Sib  ROBERT  HENKT  (1835- 
1898),  civil  servant,  second  son  of  Richard 
Meade,  third  earl  of  Clanwilliam,  and  of  his 
wife.  Lady  Eliiabeth,  daughter  of  Geoige 
Herbert,  ueventh  earl  of  Pembroke,  was 
bom  on  16  Dec.  1836,  and  educated  at  Eton 
and  Exetnr  College,  Oxibxd,  wh»e  he  matrix 
culated  on  7  Deo.  1864  and  graduated  KA. 
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in  1869  and  M.A.  in  1860.  On  1  June  18€9 
he  entered  the  foreign  office.  He  was  des- 
patched to  Syria  with  Lord  Dufferin's 
special  mission  on  SI  Julj  1860,  and  re- 
turning in  Septemher  1861  was  selected  to 
acoompanv  the  prince  of  Wales  in  his  tour 
thiou^  Palestine  and  Eastern  Europe  in 
1861-3.  In  the  autumn  of  1662  he  accom- 
panied Earl  Bosaell  to  Oenaaiiy  in  atten- 
dance upon  the  queen.  On  27  Not.  18^ 
he  was  appointed  a  groom  of  the  hedchamher 
to  the  prince  of  Wales.  In  1863  he  accom- 
panied Earl  Granville  abroad  with  the  queen. 

In  June  1864  Meade  hecame  private 
secretary  to  Earl  Qranville  as  president  of 
the  council,  and  was  with  him  till  July 
1866;  he  tiien  resumed  hia  work  in  the 
foreif^  office.  When  Lord  GrannUe  hecame, 
on  10  Dec.  1868,  secretary  of  state  for  the 
colonies,  Meade  accompanied  him  as  private 
secretary  to  the  colonial  office.  On  21  May 
1871  Ueade  was  appointed  to  an  assistant 
ondeMecTBtarrahip  of  state  in  the  colonial 
ofl&ce  ;  titencenirwaxd  he  devoted  hims^  to 
the  ordinaiy  and  responsible  datiea  of  that 
post.  He  was  appomted  a  xoytl  commit 
uonorfor  the  Paris  exhibition  on  22  Jan. 
1877,  and  a  British  delegate  to  the  Con- 
ference on  African  questions  at  Berlin  on 
24  Oct.  1884  (see  ParL  Papers,  o.  4290, 
of  1886,  for  his  conversations  with  Prince 
Bismarck).  In  Febmary  1893  he  became 
permanent  under-secretary  for  the  colonies 
under  Lord  Knntsford,  and  subsequently 
served  under  Lord  Ripon  and  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain. Latterly  his  health  became  indif- 
ferent ;  he  was  anxious  to  retire  in  1896,  but 
stayed  on  at  the  request  of  the  secretary  of 
state  for  a  year  longer.  However,  to- 
wards the  end  of  1896  ha  fell  and  broke  his 
leg  one  evening  in  enteringan  omnibus  upon 
Imviog  the  office.  He  nerer  returned  to 
his  work.  lU-health  end  the  sudden  death 
of  his  daughter  broke  him  down  completely, 
and  he  died  on  8  Jan.  1898  at  an  hotel  in 
Belfast.  He  was  buried  at  Taplow,  near 
Maidenhead.  He  became  C.B.  on  21  March 
1886,  K.C.B.  in  1894,  and  Q.O.B.  in  1897. 

Meade  had  considerable  practical  common 
sense  and  much  tact,  and  he  was  he- 
aides  a  man  of  peculiar  charm,  greatly  liked 
by  all  who  knew  him.  He  was  one  of  a 
knot  of  official  liberals  who  formed  a  little 
coterie  in  the  service  of  the  crown  from 
about  1870  to  1890. 

Meade  married,  first,  on  19  April  1866, 
Lady  Mary  Elinbeth,  danghter  ot  Henry 
Laaeelles,  third  earl  of  Harewood ;  she  died 
m  7  Feb.  1806,  leaving  <hw  danghten  who 
^edeoeaied  har  father  in  1897.  Meade 
marriad,  tacondlj,  on  18  April  1880,  CSuo- 


lineOeoi^iana,  daughter  of  Charles  William 
Grenfell  of  Taplow  Court,  Maidenhead ;  she 
died  on  6  March  1881,  leaving  a  son,  Charles 
Francis,  who  survived  him. 

[Foreign  Office  List,  1895;  Colonial  Office 
List,  1895;  Foster's  Alumni  Ozoa.  1715-1886; 
Times,  10  Jan.  1898 ;  Surke's  Peerage,  s.v. 
>  Clanwilliam ; '  personal  knowledge.]  C.  A.  H. 

MELYILL,  SiK  JAMES  COSMO(1792- 
1861),  last  secretary  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, bom  at  Guernsey  in  1792,  was  the 
third  son  of  PhiUp  Melvill  (1762-1811), 
afterwards  lieutenant-governor  Pendennis 
Castle  in  Cornwall,  by  his  wife,  Elizabeth 
Carey  (d.  1844),  youngest  daughter  of  Peter 
Dobree  of  Beauregaroe,  Guernsey.  Henzj 
Melvill  [q.  v.]  was  his  elder  brother.  James 
entered  the  home  service  of  die  East  India 
Company  in  February  1808.  He  soon  dis- 
played unusual  abilities,  and  rose  by  rapid 
steps  to  the  highest  permanent  position  at 
the  East  India  House.  In  1824  ba  was 
appointed  auditor  of  Indian  accounts. 
Woile  in  this  position  he  gave  important 
evidence  in  1880  before  a  parliamentary 
committee  vindicating  the  company's  con- 
duct of  its  China  trade  from  the  attack 
of  William  Huakisaon  [q.  v.],  and  again  in 
1832  before  another  committee  on  Indian 
afiaiis  in  regard  to  the  accounts  of  the 
company  (Tbcobmtoit,  Siat.  of  British  Emr- 
pire  in  India,  1868,  pp.  601,  608).  In 
1834  he  became  financial  secretary,  and  in 
1836  chief  secretary,  an  office  which  he  held 
until  the  termination  of  the  oompanVa 
existence  as  a  goreming  body  in  1668. 
After  his  retirement  from  the  service  of  the 
company  he  was  appointed  government 
director  of  Indian  railways,  and  it  is  said 
that  he  was  offered  appomtments  of  high 
rank  in  the  Indian  government,  but  declined 
them.  Melvill  was  elected  a  fellow  of  ihn 
Royal  Society  on  14  Jan.  1841,  and  was 
created  K.C.B.  on  6  Sept.  1863.  He  died 
at  Tandridge  Court,  near  Qodstone  in  Sur- 
rey, on  2S  July  1861.  In  March  1816  he 
married  Hester  Jean  Frances  {d.  10  April 
1864),  youngest  daughter  of  William  Mar- 
maduke  Sellon  of  lurlesden  in  Middlesex. 
By  her  he  had  numerous  issue. 

[Menioin  of  Philip  Malvill,  1812 ;  Ann.  Reg, 
1861, U.  469 ;  aant.Maff.  1661,  ii.  884;  Boase^a 
Collecb  Cwnub.  1890 ;  London  Review,  37  Jaly 
1861 ;  Bell's  BriUsh  Folks  and  British  India 
Fifty  Years  Ago,  1891.]  E.  I.  Q. 

HEND8,  Sis  WILLIAM  ROBEBT 
(1813-1897),  admiral,  eldest  son  of  Admiral 
Wimam  Bo«en  Mends  (1781-1864),  and 
nephew  td  Sir  Robert  Mends  [q.  rX  was 
bom  at  Plymouth  on  37  Feb.  1813.  In  Haj 
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Portsmouth,  and  on  passing  out  in  Decem- 
ber 1826  was  shortly  afterwards  a^tointed 
to  the  Thetis,  a  46^uu  &igate,  going  out  to 
the  South  American  staUon.  He  was  still  in 
the  Thetis  when  ahe  wu  wrecked  on  Cape 
Frio  on  6  Dec.  1880.  It  vaaUends's  watch 
at  the  time  the  ship  strack,  but  as  the 
was  dark  and  thick  and  it  was  nuning 
heavily,  he  was  held  guiltless,  the  blame 
fiUing  entirely  on  the  captain  and  master. 
Henda  was  considered  to  have  behaved  very 
Well  in  a  position  extremely  difficult  for  one 
w  young  and  inexperienced,  and  several  of 
the  members  of  the  court  offered  to  take 
him  with  tiiem.  After  passing  his  ecami- 
uation  be  joined  the  Actnon  m  the  Medi- 
terranean, which  in  1832  wa«  at  Constanti- 
nople when  a  Russian  army  of  upwards  of 
twenty  tiiousand  men  was  there,  consequent 
on  the  terrible  defeat  of  the  Turks  b^  Ibrahim 
Pasha  at  Konieh.  The  intervention  of  the 
western  powers  demanded  the  withdrawal  ot 
this  force,  and  Ifknds  was  deeplv  interested 
in  watching  its  embarkation^  maliing  oorefiil 
notes  of  their  mumer  and  methods  of  em- 
barking the  cavalry  and  guns.  Men,  horses, 
and  guns,  with  all  their  stores  and  baggage, 
wwe  got  on  board  within  twelve  hours,  and 
Mends  treasured  np  the  experience  for  future 
uie.  In  the  summer  of  1834  the  Actsaon 
retained  to  England  and  was  paid  off ;  and 
in  January  1836  Mends  was  appointed  to  the 
Pique  with  Captain  Henry  John  Bous  [q>v.] 
In  July  the  ship  was  sent  out  to  Canada, 
and  on  the  homeward  voyage,  on  22  Sept., 
struck  heavily  on  a  reef  off  the  coast  of 
Labrador.  After  several  anxious  hours  she 
was  got  off,  and,  though  she  was  much 
damaged  and  was  leaking  badly,  and  her 
main  and  miaen  masts  were  badly  sprung, 
Hoof  determined  to  proceed,  five  days 
later  her  rudder,  which  had  also  been  in- 
jured, was  carried  away,  and  the  ship  left 
nelpless  in  a  heavv  westerly  gale.  With 
admirable  seamanship  she  was  steered  for 
several  days  by  means  of  a  weighted  hemp 
cable  towed  astern  and  controlled  by  a  spar 
lashed  across  the  ship's  stem:  it  was  not  till 

Oct.  that  they  were  able  to  ship  a  jury 
rudder ;  and  on  the  ISth  thev  ancnored  at 
St.  Helen's  after  a  voyage  that  has  no  parallel 
in  the  annals  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Mends  then  leamt  that  he  had  been  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  on  11  Auff. 

In  December  he  was  sent  out  to  loin  the 
Vernon  at  Malta.  A  ^ar  later  he  was 
moved  into  the  Caledonia  and  then  to  the 
Rodney,  from  which,  in  July  1888,  he  went 
to  be  flag-lieutenant  of  Sir  John  Louis,  the 
Moottd  in  eommapd  onthestation  and  mj/et- 


with  Louis,  sometimes  afloat,  but  mostly  at 
Malta,  till  July  1843 ;  afterwards,  from  No- 
vember 1843  he  was  in  the  Fox  frigate  with 
Sir  Henry  Blackwood  on  the  coast  of  Ire- 
land and  in  the  East  Indies  till,  on  2  Jan. 
1847,  he  received  the  news  of  his  promotion, 
on  9  Hot.  1846,  to  be  coromandw.  InJanuair 
1848  he  was  amiointed  to  the  Vanfu&rd, 
in  which,  a  couple  of  months  later,  be  had 
the  misfortune  to  lose  some  of  the  fingers  of 
hia  left  hand,  which  was  carried  into  a  block 
and  badly  crushed.  It  was  this,  more  than 
the  loss  of  the  fingers,  which  caused  trouble; 
and  for  yean  afterwards  he  suffered  from 
severe  attacks  of  neurtdgia.  The  Vanguard 
went  home  and  was  paid  off  in  March  1849 ; 
and  in  July  1860  Mends  was  appointed  to 
the  Vengeance,  again  with  Blackwood,  who, 
however,  died  after  a  short  illness  at  Ports- 
mouth on  7  Jan.  1861,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Lord  Edward  Bussell  [q.  v.]  Towards 
the  end  of  the  summer  tiie  Voigeuice  w«at 
to  the  Mediterranean,  but  came  home  in 
December  1862,  when,  on  10  Dec,  Ifandi 
was  advanced  to  poet  rank  in  aehunrledg^ 
ment  of  the  excellent  ord«r  the  ship  was  in. 

In  October  1853  he  was  selected  by  Sir 
Edmund  (afterwards  Lord)  Lyons  [q.  v.j  to 
be  his  fiog-captain  in  the  Mediterranean,  if 
Captain  Symonds,  then  in  the  Arethusa, 
should  prefer  to  remain  in  the  frigate.  If 
Symonds  should  prefer  to  join  Lyons,  it 
was  understood  that  Mends  should  have  the 
Arethusa  [see  Stkondb,  Sib  Thohas  Mat- 
thew Chablbs].  Mends  accordinriy  took  the 
Agamemnon  out  and  joined  the  fleet  in  the 
S«i  of  Marmora  on  Christmas  Eve,  when,  as 
previously  arranged,  he  took  command  of  the 
Arethusa.    In  her  he  took  a  particulariy 
brilliant  part  in  the  bombardment  of  Odessa 
on  22  April  1864;  'weatoodintwice,*Mendi 
wrote, '  tacked  (dose  off  the  Mole  and  en- 
f^aged  the  works  on  it  in  reverse . . .  pouring 
m  a  destructive  fire  as  we  went  about.'  He 
was  promptiy  recalled  by  the  commandei^in- 
chie^  who  seems  to  have  considered  that  he 
was  needlessly  risking  the  ship.  *  I  expected 
a  reprimand  when  I  went  on  board  tue  ad- 
miral to  report,  but  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
fleet  and  the  cheers ^ven  to  us  as  we  passed 
along  the  lines molhfied  the  chief,  ana  Iwu 
simply  told  not  to  go  in  again.'  The  French 
officers  who  had  witnessed  the  manoeavre 
called  on  Mends  to  compliment  him  on  it; 
and  many  years  afterwards  a  French  writer 
in  the  'Bevue  des  Deux  Mondes'  referred 
to  it  as  a  brilliant  tottr  de  faroe.   In  June 
Lyons  and  Symonds  bad  found  that  they  did 
not  get  onwelltogetiia,andit  was  prt^osed 
to  Mendi  to  re-e»hange  into  tlie  Agaaem- 
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non,  which  he  did.  From  that  lime  hia 
indtviduality  ia  lost  in  that  of  the  admiral, 
except  that,  as  chief  of  Lyons'a  ataiF,  he  had 
the^  direction  of  many  points  detail  on 
which  mnch  d^ended.  By  fu  the  most  is^ 
portant  of  tJieae  weietheembariaticBX  ctf  the 
trmma  at  Yazna  and  the  sabeeqaent  landing 
of  them  in  the  Crimea  on  11  Se|it.  The 
•whale  thing  waa  admirably  iooa  without  a 
hitch  and  without  Iosb  ;  and  though,  to  the 
world  at  large,  it  appeared  to  be  done  1^ 
Lyons,  Lyons  himawi  and  the  navy  fully  re- 
owuiaed  that  the  credit  belonged  to  Menda, 

In  February  1856  Lyons  moved  hia  flag 
to  the  Royal  Albeit,  Mends  accompanying 
him.  In  all  the  operations  of  the  year  he 
bad  hia  full  share;  no  was  nominatecTaC^. 
on  6  July ;  and  in  December  was  ordered  to 
take  the  ship  to  Malta,  the  admiral  remain- 
ing in  the  Black  Sea  with  his  flag  in  the 
Caradoc.  While  crossing  the  Sea  of  Mar- 
mora the  stem-gland— tlu  metal  bearing  of 
the  serew-shaft  as  it  paasee  through  the 
fltem-post— gave  war,  and  an  *l*Jiwiwg  nudi 
of  water  followed.  Dunng  the  next  day  the 
ahip  pursued  her  voyage,  the  enmnes  pump- 
ing the  water  out ;  but  on  28  Dec.  Mends 
decided  that  it  was  neoassary  to  beach  the 
ship,  which  was  cleverly  done  in  Port 
Nioolo,  in  the  island  of  2!ea.  There  a  coffiar- 
dam  was  built  inside  round  the  hole,  and,  the 
ship's  safety  being  thus  secured,  she  pro- 
ceeded to  Malta  under  sail,  and  amved 
there  on  7  Jan.  1666.  Mends  oontinued  in 
command  of  the  Boyal  Albert  till  March 
1867,  when  he  waa  appointed  to  the  Ha^ 
ings,  guardship  in  the  Meraey^  from  which, 
four  years  later,  he  was  appomted  depnty- 
controller-general  of  the  coast-guard  at  the 
admiralty.  He  held  this  office  for  about  a 
year,  ana  inMay  18t^  was  appointed  director 
of  t^■napart■^  with  the  duty  of  o^nising 
and  administering  the  transport  department 
of  Uie  admiralty.  Hare  he  remained  for 
more  thui  twen^  7wn»  during  which  period 
there  were  several  exceptioou  calls  on  his 
office,  which  wCTe  answered  in  a  manner  that 
testified  to  the  Uiorough  working  order  in 
which  things  were  kept.  On  1  Jan.  1869  he 
became  a  rear-admiral,  on  SO  May  1871  a 
K.O.B.,  vice-admiral  on  1  Jan.  1874,  admiral 
on  16  Jane  1879,  and  on  24  Nov.  1883  was 
nominated  a  G.C.B.,  with  especial  reference 
to  his  work  in  connection  with  the  expedi- 
tion to  Egypt. 

In  February  188S  he  retired  and  settled 
down  at  Alverstoke,  within  easy  distance  of 
his  many  old  friends  at  Portsmouth.  Here 
he  lived  peacefully  for  the  next  twelve  years. 
In  July  1894  his  wife  died  after  an  illness  of 
dayi,  and  the  blow  'practically  killed  him,' 


though  he  survived  for  three  years.  He  died 
on  28  June  1807,  the  day  of  the  great  naval 
review  in  commemoration  of  the  queen's 
diamond  iabiiee.  Mends  married,  at  Malta 
in  December  1837,  Melita,  daughter  of  Dr. 
Stiltm,  a  Neapolitan  by  birth,  who  had  served 
as  a  mediflal  officer  m  the  Fiendi  army  at 
Maida,  and  been  aent  aa  a  prisoner  to  En^ 
land,  iriiere  he  married,  entorad  iha  navy, 
and  sane  yeara  kter  aettled  in  private 
practice  at  Malta.  The  <Lile'  of  Mends 
(1899)  which  was  written  by  hia  son,  Boww 
Stilon  Mends,  formerly  a  surgeon  in  the 
navy,  ia  largely  made  up  of  e^xacts  from 
Mends's  letters  and  journals.  It  has  thua  a 
oonaiderable  historical  value,  especially  aa 
to  the  Russian  war,  being  the  strictly  syn- 
chronous opinions  of  a  man  who,  from  hia 
official  position  and  his  personsl  relations 
with  Sir  Edmund  (afterwards  Lord^  Lyons, 
had  ver^  good  opportunities  of  knowing  what 
was  bemg  done  or  not  done;  at  Uie  same 
time  the  factor  of  Lyona'a  pnaonality  ia  to 
be  allowed  for. 

[The  Life  by  bis  son,  above  menttoDed  (with 
portraits);  Eardley  Wilmot's  Life  of  Lord 
Lyons.]  J.  K.  L. 

MUBOIEIt,  H0N0B£  (1840-1894), 
premier  of  Quebec,  was  bom  on  16  Oct. 
1840  at  Ste-'Athanase  in  Lower  Oanada, 
where  his  father  had  been  an  early  settler. 
Educated  at  the  Jesuit  College,  Montreal, 
he  entered  t^e  office  of  Messrs.  Laframboise 
&  Papineau  and  began  the  study  of  law  in 
1860.  In  1862  he  abandoned  law  for  a  time 
and  undertook  the  editorship  of '  Le  Courier' 
to  support  the  Macdouald-Sicotte  ministry. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  founding  the  parti 
natioadl  ot  diat  time,  and  Tigorously  op- 
posed confederation.  WhaL  it  seemed  in- 
evitable he  finished  hia  course  in  law  and 
waa  called  to  the  Montieal  bar  in  1867. 
Practising  first  at  Ste.-Hya(nnthe,  uid  later 
in  Montreal,  he  attained  a  &ir  stan^ng  in 
his  profession. 

Mercier  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  1872  as  opposition  member  for 
Rouville  in  the  provmce  of  Quebec.  He 
was  not  a  candidate  at  the  following  elec- 
tions, and,  being  unsuccessful  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1878,  retired  from  dominion  politics. 
Thereupon  (Sir)  Henry  G  ustave  Joly, premier 
of  Quebec,  ofiered  the  post  of  soliator-gene- 
ral  to  Mercier,  who  accepted  the  office  and 
held  it  till  the  cabinet  resigned  in  October 
1879.  Mr.  Joly  retired  from  the  leaderahip 
in  1883,  whereupon  Mwder  became  liberal 
leader  in  the  local  house,  his  constituency 
being  Stc-Hvadnthe.  Seeing  that  his  party 
could  not  make  head  against  the  ecclesiastical 
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and  conaerratiTe  power,  he  formed  an  alli- 
ance with  the  ultramontanes  who  were  then 
rising  into  power.  He  recumd  alao  to  his 
TOogect  of  a  so-called  parti  nationaif  a  party 
Frwieh-Oanadian  in  race  and  catholic  in  reli- 
pon,  but  open  equally  to  liberals  and  oon- 
serv&tiTee.  The  year  1886  nve  him  his  op- 
portunity, because  the  ntnth^west  lebellirai 
then  broke  out  and  the  exeentkm  of  Louis 
lUel  [q.  T.]  followed.  Mercier  tamed  to 
political  account  the  French-Oanadian  racial 
■ympathies  for  the  half-breed  leader  and, 
forming  a  combination  with  (Si^  Charles 
Alphonse  Pelletier,  a  well-4uiown  conserva- 
tive, swept  the  constitueDcIee  in  the  elections 
of  1886,  and  became  premier  of  the  prorince 
on  29  Jan.  1887.  He  continued  in  ^at  office 
for  fire  years.  Among  his  useful  measures 
may  be  ranked  the  consolidation  of  the  local 
statutes  and  the  establishment  of  an  agri- 
cultural department. 

On  21  Oct.  1867  he  called  a  conference  of 
the  premiers  of  the  seToral  provinces  at 
Quebec  to  discuss  amendments  to  the  con- 
stitution. His  endeavours  to  extend  the 
bonudsiiea  of  the  province  to  Hndsoa's  Boy 
were  carried  to  a  successful  issue  after  his 
death— itt  1896. 

His  financial  measures  took  a  wide  range. 
He  ^ed  to  convert  part  of  the  Ioi»l  debt, 
which  then  amounted  to  the  gross  sum  of 
#19,600,000,  by  substituting  four  in  the 
place  of  the  subscription  rate  of  five  per 
cent,  interest  He  lud  increased  taxation 
on  commercial  transactions,  persons,  and 
corporations,  and  his  measures  for  thepurpose 
were  confimied.  In  1888  he  launched  in 
Paris  a  loan  for  #3,600,000  at  four  per  cent., 
and  another  in  1891  lor  #4,000,000  at  the 
same  rate.  He  was  enthusiastically  received 
in  Franco  in  April  1891,  and  was  decorated 
with  the  legion  of  honour.  Fusing  thence 
to  Home,  the  grand  cross  of  Qngory  the 
Great  was  bestowed  on  him  fta  his  services 
to  the  church.  The  king  of  the  Belnans 
made  him  commander  of  the  order  of  Iieo- 
poldL 

While  he  increased  taxation  and  accumu- 
lated debt,  his  distributions  to  railways, 
colonisation  purposes,  public  buildings,  and 
improvements  were  liberaL  But  after  the 
elections  of  1890,  when  Mercier  was  again 
returned  to  power  by  a  huge  majority,  a 

Sending  fever  seems  to  have  taken  hold  of 
ercier  and  many  of  his  party.  Then  began 
what  is  called  'la  danse  dm  millions.'  It 
proceeded  apace  till  the  crash  oame  at  the 
end  of  1891. 

Mercier  never  enjoyed  the  confidence 
of  the  episcopate  and!^  secular  clergy.  But, 
overbeuing  all  opposition  in  the  {aoTineial 


contest,  he  remlved  to  attack  the  conserra* 
tire  party  of  the  dominion,  and,  entering 
warmly  into  the  election  to  the  dominion 
parliament  of  1891,  made  a^  serious  change 
in  the  Quebec  del^;aUon  to  Ottawa.  In 
this  he  naeesiaiily  aliaiated  many  of  his 
consarvatiTe  allies.  Further,  investigatloiis 
begun  in  the  senate  zeenlted  in  trarangto 
Moder  or  his  agents  the  sum  of  #10(VDOO, 
part  of  #260,000  which  ^e  local  house  bad 
voted  to  the  Bale  des  Ohaleurs  railway. 
The  m<mey,  it  was  alleged,  was  spent  in  the 
late  elections.  l%ereupon  the  lieutenant' 
governor  issued  a  royal  commission  to  in- 
quire into  the  matter  (21  Sept.  1891),  and 
evidence  was  taken  which  was  confirmatory. 
Mercier  sought  to  ignore  the  commission 
and  its  prooeeding8,ttu[ing  his  stand  on  coo* 
Btitutional  grounds :  that  the  proper  body  to 
investigate  the  charges  was  the  legislatuic^ 
not  the  commission,  and  that  while  he  pos- 
sessed the  confidence  of  the  house  he  was 
entitled  to  the  confidence  of  the  lientenant- 
govemor.  His  (niponenta  had  used  s  sinu- 
for  argument,  when  the  lientenant-gorer- 
nor,  LeteUier  de  St.  Just,  dinniased  the  etm- 
servative  administration  in  1878.  In  this 
instance  it  was  of  no  avaiL  The  ministry 
was  dismissed,  the  De  Bouchervillo  cabinet 
was  gazetted  (December  1891),  the  house  dis* 
solved,  and  on  a^ieal  to  the  fetors  Bkreiar 
and  his  following  were  h<q»dee8ly  defeated. 

In  1892  an  indictment  was  laid  against 
him  for  conspiring  to  defraud  the  province, 
but  the  prosecution  failed.  The  result  was 
on  the  wnole  beneficial  to  Merder,  and  the 
trial  helped  to  re-establish  him  in  public 
credit.  He  began  to  take  an  active  part  in 
politics  once  more,  and  on  8  April  1893 
delivered  what  is  considered  to  be  his  best 
before  an  immense  audience  at 
Tnxl^  Montreal.  It  is  pnUiahsd 
under  the  titJe  at  '  I/Avenir  du  Canada.' 
Meictar  died  on  80  Oct.  1894.  On  29  May 
1866  he  married  LeopoldineBcnTin  of  Ste.- 
Hyadnthe,  and,  after  her  death,  Viranie 
St.-Denis  of  the  same  place  on  0  May  1871. 

[David's  Mes  Contsmporaios,  1878,  p.  269; 
7oyer'a  Bit^rapbiss,  pp.  8-13;  Q«mnull'i 
Paxlt.  Companion,  188S,  pp.  341-2;  Bibaod's 
LePanthicHii  Oanadien,pp.  192-3;  Annual  Reg. 
for  1894,  iL  201 ;  Lsrcan's  Hist  da  I>roit  Can. 
ii.  S*6-6l ;  Hodgin^s  Con.  of  Min.  of  Jutice, 
p.  876;  L«  Qonvt  Haseisr,  Las  Elect.  Piov. 
1890,  pp.  12-20;  Todd'a  Pari.  Qort.  in  the  Brit. 
Ool.  pp.  666-79 ;  XarU's  Le  Procis  Herder,  pp. 
8-28,  180-94;  McCord's  Handbook  of  Can. 
Dates,  p.  50 ;  K.  0.  Coti's  Political  Appoint* 
ments,  p.  198  ;  La  Prov.  de  Qn^bee,  1900,  p.  89 ; 
L'Hon.  Honoris  Mercier,  sa  vie,  sas  aBnvree,  sa  fin, 
1895;  Pellaod's  Biogzaphis,  Diacoon,  &&; 
Timas.  S  April  1891.]  T.  B.  fi. 
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MEBIYALE;  OHABLES  (1808-I89S), 
historian  and  dean  of  Mj,  second  son  of 
John  Herman  Merivale  v.]  bj  Louiaa 
Heathf  daughter  of  Heniy  Joseph  Thomas 
Druij  [q.  T.^  waa  bom  at  No.  14  East 
Street,  Bed  Lion  Square,  London,  on  8  March 
1606.  Hie  father  being  a  unitarian  and  hia 
mothw  a  diurchwoman,  he  was  farongfat  np 
inthoat  any  very  defimte  dcwmatio  iiutnic- 
tion,  but  in  an  atmoqdiere  oi  sober  practical 
pietv.  He  vraa  oareAiUy  taught  by  his 
motW,  and  took  kindly  to  learning,  espe* 
cially  to  Roman  history,  vhieh,  with  nis 
brother  Hmnan,  he  converted  into  a  sort 
of  game  which  they  played  with  their  hoopa 
in  Queen  Square.  He  also  attended  fw  a 
•lu»t  time  a  private  day  school  kept  by  one 
Dr.  Lloyd,  at  No.  1  Keppel  Street,  Blooms- 
boxy,  and  was  afterward  grounded  in  Gbeek 
by  nia  father.  In  January  1816  he  was 
entered  at  Harrow,  where  he  was  contempo- 
rary with  Charles  Wordsworth  [q.  v.]  (aftor- 
wards  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews),  Richard 
Cheneriz  Trench  [q.  v.]  (afterwards  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin),  and  Henry  Edward 
(afterwards  Cardinal)  Manning  J^q.  V.I  There 
he  wrote  an  immense  quantity  in  Latin 
verse,  oommitted  to  memory  tne  Edoguea 
and  Qeomoa  of  Vii^  the  whole  of  Ca^ 
tnllns  and  Juvenal,  and  the  gxeatw  part  of 
Lnoan.  For  relaxation  he  read  Southe^s 
*  History  ot  Braal,'  an  achievement  which 
gave  him  oooxage  to  attack  Mill's  *  IBstory 
of  British  India,'  when  it  afterwards  became 
hia  duty  to  do  so.  He  also  passed  muster 
in  the  cricket  field,  and  in  1824  played  in 
the  match  against  Eton.  An  Indian  writer- 
ship  being  offered,  he  was  removed  in  that 
year  to  Haileybury  Colle^,  where  he  took 
prixes  in  classics  and  Persian,  and  was  first 
in  the  class  list  when  a  casual  perusal  of 
Gibbon's  '  Autoluomphy '  awakened  con- 
flicting interests.  Hitf  bent  was  at  once 
fixed  ntr  the  li&  of  a  atodent,  the  proapect 
of  an  Indian  oueer  became  manifestly  odiona 
to  him,  and  hia  ftther  eonaented  to  transfer 
him  to  Cambridge.  The  writership  iriiioh 
he  should  have  taken  was  given  to  John 
Laird  Muir  Lawrence  [q.  v.] 

At  Cambridge,  accordingly,  in  the  autumn 
of  1826,  Merivale  matriculated,  being  entered 
at  St.  John's  CoUwe.  He  graduated  B.A. 
(senior  optime  and  fourth  ciaaae)  in  1830, 
having  in  the  preceding  year  gained  the 
Browne  medals  for  Latin  verse,  and  pro- 
ceeded M.A.  in  1888  and  B.D.  m  1840.  He 
also  rowed  for  the  university  in  the  first 
contest  with  Oxford  at  Henley  in  1829,  and 
in  the  following  summer  accomplished  the 
feat  of  walking  &om  Cambridge  to  London 
in  (OA  day.  In  hia  eaxly  giaaoate  daya  he 


belonged  to  tiie  coterie  <^  so-called '  Apostles,' 
whose  symposia  are  celebrated  Tennyecm 
in  'In  Miemoriam'  (Uzxvi),  and  to  a 
smaller  eodety  called  the  '  Hermathenea.' 
Among  his  especial  friends  were  Henry 
AlfordTq.  v.]  (afterwards  Dean  of  Oanter- 
bury)^  William  I&pworth  Thoi^son  [Q;^0 
(affcerwaxda  Master  of  Trini^),  Jose^  WU- 
£anu  Blabiley  [q.  v.]  (aftorinrda  Dean  of 
Lincoln),  James  ^[ledding  [q.  v.],  and  John 
Mitchell  Kemble  fq.  v.],  scm  of  the  actor. 
He  was  at  this  time  a  liberal  in  pcditica,  and 
interest  in  the  impending  Belgian  revolution 
drew  him  to  the  Netherbnds  in  the  summer 
of  1881.  On  his  return  to  England  he  tri- 
fled with  Anglo-Saxon,  Sunt-Simonianism, 
and  Freemasonry,  but  on  his  election  to  a 
fellowship  in  1838  took  holy  orders  and 
settled  down  to  historical  work.  In  the 
reaction  which  followed  the  Parliamentary 
Reform  Act  of  1882  he  want  over  to  the 
conservative  party,  to  which  he  thereafter 
steadfastly  adhered;  but  the  high  torylsm 
of  St.  John's  College  proved  uncongenial, 
and  he  was  reconciled  to  continued  resi- 
dence there  only  by  his  fulure  in  1886  to 
obtain  the  chair  <^  claaaies  at  King's  CoUegef 
London,  and  aubsequent  duappcnntmenta. 
Meanwhile  he  atudim.  German,  travelled  in 
Bavaria  and  Austria  (1836),  and  felt  a 
growing  interest  in  Roman  history.  Though 
by  no  means  on  enthusiastic,  he  was  a  con- 
sciantiona  and  efficient,  tutor,  and  in  1836 
and  the  following  year  was  cme  of  the 
examiners  for  the  classical  tripos.  His 
ecdesiaetic&l  views  were  of  the  moderate 
type,  and  the  four  sermons  which  he  de- 
livered as  select  preacher  to  the  university 
in  November  18S8  wrae  warmly  commended 
by  AVhewell,  and  led  to  his  appointment  in 
the  following  year  as  select  preacher  at 
Whitehall.  As  a  scholar  he  waa  more  of  a 
Latinist  than  a  Grecian,  and  little  ahoct  ot 
a  devotee  to  Latin  verse  eompoaition.  He 
had  no  ^leculative  interest^  and  tiiough  he 
had  studied  politioal  eoonom^  under  Mtuthus 
at  Hail^bnry,  he  mtertained  no  respect 
for  that  adence,  and  remained  throughout 
life  a  omvineed  protectionist.  Neverthelei8f 
in  matters  academic  he  was  a  moderate 
reformer,  and  helped  to  establish  the  law, 
moral  science,  and  physics  triposes,  which, 
however,  he  afterwards  chanctenaed  as 
*  sickly  growths.'  He  was  naturally  inclined 
to  a  recluse  life,  and,  even  when  fairly 
absorbed  in  the  study  of  Roman  history, 
was  satisfied  with  a  aingle  brief  viut  to 
Rome  in  the  autumn  of  1846.  The  leisure 
necessary  for  his  historical  work  he  secured 
hr  accepting  in  1848  the  rectory  of  Lawford, 
£iseX|  with  which  he  united  the  chaplainoy 
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to  the  speaker  (John  Evelyn  Denison)  of 
the  House  of  Commons  from  Febmarj  1863 
until  his  preferment  la  November  1869  to 
the  deanery  of  Ely.  He  was  Hulsean 
lecturer  in  1862,  was  reappointed  select 
preacher  at  Whitehall  in  1604,  and  in  that 
and  the  fbUowinir  year  deUvarad  the  Boyle 
leoturu.  In  1862  and  1S171  he  examined 
for  the  Indian  etril  service.  In  1806  he 
received  the  honorary  d^;ree  of  D.OJLfirom 
the  university  of  Oxford. 

Merivale  made  no  figure  in  convocation, 
and  after  allowing  himself  to  be  added  to 
tiie  oommittee  for  the  reviuon  of  the  antho- 
lised  versioQ  of  t^e  New  Testament  in 
Febroarr  1871,  withdrew  &om  it  in  the  fol- 
lowing October.  He  identified  himself  with 
no  ecclesiastical  party,  abhorred  ^lemica, 
and  aa  a  preacher  was  solid  and  judicious 
'  rather  than  eloquent.  Though  inclined  to 
comprehension  as  the  only  means  of  avert- 
ing uie  disruption  of  the  churohf  he  approved 
tiie  Public  Worsh^  B^olation  Act  td  1874. 
Hia  later  years  were  spent  in  almost  entire 
seclusion  at  Ely,  where  he  enlaned  the  Bohool 
and  partially  rertored  the  emiedral.  He 
also  o^anised^  the  commemoration  in  1878 
of  the  foundation  Ely  Minster,  of  which 
he  pt^sbed  an  aooonnt,  entitled  '  St.  Ethel- 
dreoa  Festival:  Sommaiy  of  Proceedings, 
with  Sennons  and  Addresses  at  the  Biasez- 
tenary  Festival  of  St.  Etheldreda  at  Ely, 
October  1878,'  Ely,  1874,  4to.  On  17  Feb. 
1892  he  had  a  slight  attack  of  paraljrsis ;  a 
second,  towards  the  close  of  November  1393, 
was  followed  by  hia  death  on  27  Dec  His 
remains  were  interred  in  Ely  c^etezy,  his 
monument  with  epitaph  by  Dr.  Butler,  mas- 
ter of  Trinity,  was  placed  in  Ely  Cathedral. 
He  married,  on  2  July  I860,  Judith  Mary 
Sf^hia,  youngest  daughtw  of  QeoKe  Frere 
of  Idnoun'aunandTwyfind  Hoiue,Biahop's 
Stortford,  hy  whom  he  left  iame. 

Merivale  contributed  the  vernon  oi  *  Der 
Kampf  mit  dem  Drachen'  to  his  Other's 
traulation  of  the  minor  |ioemB  of  Schiller 
(1844) ;  but  thenceforth  his  Oerman  studies 
were  snbordinwte  to  his  historical  work.  He 
was  collaborating  on  a  '  History  of  Rome,' 
projected  by  the  Society  for  the  DiStuion 
of  Useful  Knowledge,  when  the  fortunate 
failure  of  the  ^terprise  set  him  free  to  re- 
cast and  continue  the  work  independently 
and  with  other  publishers.  Such  was  the 
origin  of  his  *  History  of  the  Romans  under 
the  Empire,*  London,  1860-64, 7  vols.  8vo; 
new  edit.  1866, 8  vols.  The  sterlii^  merits 
of  this  work,  which  embraces  the  period 
from  the  rise  of  the  Oxaochi  to  the  death  of 
Marcus  Aurelins,  thua  fcmning  a  pralttda  to 
Gibbon's  '  DeoUne  and  Fall/  we  uncxnitested, 


while  its  recognised  blemish,  neglect  of  epi- 
graphical  sources,  was  hardly  to  be  avoitud 
m  uie  circumstances  in  which  it  was  writteD. 
The  vogue  of  the  first  three  volumes  was 
such  as  to  induce  him  to  issue  a  popular 
eutome  of  than  in  <me  vohune^  entitled 
'The  Fall  of  tiie  BonuaBepublic:  ashwt 
'Bisbory  ai  tiie  last  Gentoiy  c«  the  Conmoit- 
wealthf'  London,  186S,  8vo;  6th  edit.  186S. 
He  also  edited  asparerga  'C.  SallustiiCrispi 
Gatilina  et  Jugurth^'  London,  1862,  Sro, 
and  'An  Account  of  the  Life  and  Letters 
of  Cicero,  translated  from  the  German  of 
Bemhard  Rudolf  Abekfm,'  London,  186^ 
12mo,  and  in  1867  contributed  the  article  on 
Niebuhr  to  the  '  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.' 
About  the  same  time  he  formed  a  connectioc 
with  the '  Saturday  Review,'  which  lasted  for 
some  years.  His '  Boyle  Lectures ' — 1 . '  The 
Conversion  of  the  Roman  Empire,'  and 
2. '  The  Conversion  of  the  Northern  Nations ' 
— t^pBsced  in  1864  and  1866  respectively 
(London,  Svo).  More  definite^  apologetic 
waahis  leotnrefiff  the  CSuietian  Evloaace  So- 
ciety, entitled '  The  Contrast  between  Pagan 
and  OhriMian  Sodety,'  London,  1872,  Svo. 
His  '  Qeneral  History  of  Rome  from  the 
Foundation  of  the  City  to  the  Fall  of 
Au^ufitulus,'  London,  1876,  8vo,  is  a  con- 
vementepit<mie  of  a  vast  subject:  an  abridge 
ment  by  C.  Puller  appeared  m  1877.  '  The 
Roman  Triumvirates  (Epochs  of  Andent 
History  SerO,  London,  1876, 8vo ;  '  St.  Paul 
at  Rome'  (S.P.C.K.),  London,  1877,  8vo; 
'  The  Conversion  of  the  Continental  Teutons' 
(8.  P.  C.  K.),  London,  1878,  Svo ;  and  •  Four 
Lectures  on  some  Epochs  of  Earlv  Church 
History  delivered  in  Ely  Cathedral,  London, 
1879,  8vo,  complete  the  tale  of  his  historical 
and  a^logetie  writings. 

Merivale's  priiejnems  are  ^inted  in  '  Pro- 
lusiones  Aoademion,'  C^unhridg^  ^ 
27,36.  His'KeatsiiH^perionisLibriTreB. 
laltine  reddidit  C.  Merime,'  London,  1863, 
8vo ;  2nd  edit.,  with  a  collection  of  minor 
pieces  from  'Arundines  Cami'  in  1682, 
evinces  the  assiduity  with  which  in  after  lifs 
he  cultivated  hia  unusual  gift  for  Latin  verse. 
His  'Homer's  Iliad  in  English  Rhymed 
Verse,'  London,  1869,  Svo,  (Kd  not  add  to 
his  reputation.  His  university  sermons, 'The 
Church  of  England  a  futhfal  Witness  ot 
Christ,  not  destroying  the  Law,  but  fulfill- 
ing it,'  appeared  at  Cambridge  in  1839,  8vo, 
aim  were  followed  bv '  Sermons  meacbed  in 
the  Chapel  Royal  at  Whitehall,'  Cambridge, 
1841,  Svo.  He  also  published  three  separate 
diaeouraes,  besides  a  pamphlet  entitled  *  Open 
FsUowshipB;  a  Hea  for  submitting  College 
Fdlomh^  to  University  Competition ; '  and 
a  Btenuur  of  hia  brother,  Herman  Merivale 
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O.B.,  zeprinted  frcou  the  '  TtansaetioiU '  of 
the  Deroiuhue  Aesodatioii  Ibr  the  adrBDcer 
ment  of  Science,  Ltterature,  and  Art,  1884, 
8vo.  His' Autobiomphy,' a fivgment reach- 
ing no  farther  than  nia  ordination,  was  edited 
with  his  epistolary  remains  by  hia  daaghter, 
Judith  Anne  Merivale,  for  private  circulation, 
in  1898  and  published  in  1899,  London,  8vo. 

[Autobiography  and  Letters  above  mentioned ; 
Tennvflon's  Life,  i.  47;  Charles  Wordsworth's 
Annals  of  my  Early  Life,  p.  66 ;  Goolbum's 
Life  of  Dean  Bargon,  ii.  189 ;  IMa  and  Letters 
of  Dean  Alford;  Gent.  Hag.  1850,  ii.  423;  Ann. 
Sag.  1863  ii.  858,  1869  ii.  276;  Times,  28  Bee. 
1893;  OnardUn,  10  Jan.  1894,  22  Nov.  1899; 
Atheunm,  80  Deo.  1803, 17  Sept.  1898 ;  Aea- 
dsmy,  31  Oct.  1800.]  J.  M.  B. 

METFOED,  -WILLIAH  ELLIS  (1824^ 
1899),  inventor,  horn  on  4  Oct.  1824,  was 
the  elder  son  of  William  Metford,  a  physi- 
cian, of  Flooh  House,  Taunton,  by  his  wife, 
lif.  S,  Anderdon.  He  was  educated  at 
Sherborne  school  between  18S8  and  1841, 
and  was  ajiprentieed  to  W.  M.  Peniaton, 
resident  engineer  under  Isambard  Kingdom 
Brunei  [q.  v.],  on  the  Bristol  and  Exeter 
railway.  From  1846  to  1860  he  was  em- 
ployed on  the  "Wilts,  Somerset,  and  Wey- 
mouth railway.  After  1830  he  worked  for 
Thomae  Evans  Blackwell  in  connection 
with  schemes  for  developing  the  traffic  of 
Bristol,  and  subsequently  acted  for  a  short 
time  under  Peniston  as  engineer  on  the 
Wycombe  railmy,  rending  at  Bourne  End. 
Burinff  this  period  he  deeiqpoed  an  improved 
theodolite  with  a  traveUing  ataga  and  a 
curved  arm  upholding  the  trandt  axie,  and 
also  invented  a  very  good  form  of  level  (cf. 
Journal  of  iTttHtutim  &ml  Miffkuen, 
February  1856). 

In  March  1866  Metford  was  elected  an 
aasociateofthelnstitution  of  Civil  Engineers, 
and  early  in  1867  he  obtained  an  itnixntant 
appointment  on  the  East  India  luilway 
under  (Sir)  Alexander  Rfflidel.  He  arrived 
at  Monghyr  on  18  May  to  And  that  the 
mutiny  had  just  broken  out.  With  the  aid 
of  the  railway  staff  he  took  a  leading  put 
in  organising  the  defence  of  the  town.  His 
ceaseless  exertions  largely  contributed  to  the 
safety  of  the  garrison,  ont  tluy  permanently 
impaired  his  nealth,  and  wiunn  a  year  a» 
fbuid  himself  obliged  to  abandon  Ina  engage- 
ment and  retnm  to  England. 

Metford's  interest  in  rifle  shooting  began 
in  boyhood,  his  father  having  established  a 
rifle  club  with  a  range  in  the  fields  near 
ftook  House,  and  he  gave  constant  atten- 
tion to  it  in  the  intervals  of  his  engineering 
studies.  Late  in  1862  or  early  in  1863  he 
anggested  a  hollow-baaed  bullet  for  the  En- 


field rifle,  expanding  without  a  plug.  It 
w«a  brooght  out  with  the  assistance  of 
Pritchett,  who  was  awarded  1,0002.  by 
government  for  the  invention  on  its  adop- 
tion by  the  small-arms  committee.  In  1864 
Metford  investigated  the  disturbance  of  the 
barrel  by  the  shock  of  the  explosion,  which 
affects  the  line  of  flight  of  the  oullet,  a  diffi- 
culty which  had  led  to  much  misunder- 
standing. In  1867  the  select  committee  foimd 
his  form  of  explosive  rifle  bullet  the  best 
of  those  submitted  to  them,  and  in  186S  it 
was  adopted  b^  government.  In  March 
1869,  however,  it  was  declared  obsolete  in 
accordance  with  the  resolution  of  the  St. 
Fetenburg  convention  against  the  emplov- 
ment  of  anoh  miaiileB  in  war&re.  Metford's 
chief  distinction  in  rifle  progress,  however, 
is  that  he  was  the  pioneer  of  we  substitution 
of  very  shallow  grooving  and  s  hardened 
cylindrical  ballet  expanding  into  it,  for  deep 
grooving  and  bullets  of  sott  lead.  In  1866 
his  first  match  rifle  appeared,  havii^f  five 
shallow  grooves  and  snooting  a  hardened 
bullet  of  special  deeiffn  (Patent  Na  2488). 
In  1870  he  embarked  seriously  on  the  pro- 
duction of  a  breecfaloading  rifle,  paying  the 
closest  attention  to  eveir  detail  of  the 
barrel  and  cartridge.  Before  long  his  first 
experimental  breechloading  riflea  appeared, 
and  at  Wimbledon  in  1871  two  of  them  were 
used,  with  one  of  which  the  principal  prise 
for  military  breaehloading  rifles  was  won  by 
Sir  Henry  St.  John  Halford  [q.  t.  BnroL], 
whoae  aoquaintance  he  had  made  in  18^  at 
the  Wimuedon  meeting,  and  who  heno^ 
forth  was  his  friend  and  asristaat  in  hia 
experiments.  From  1877  the  record  of  the 
Metford  rifle  was  an  unbroken  sooeesnon  of 
triumphs.  Between  that  date  and  1894  it 
failed  only  four  times  to  vrin  the  Duke  of 
Oambridge's  prise,  while  it  took  a  prepon- 
derating share  of  other  prizes. 

The  advance  in  military  small  arms 
abroad,  and  especially  the  increased  rapidi^ 
of  loading,  caused  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  in  February  1883  to  deal  with 
the  question.  Metford  designed  for  them 
the  detail  of  the  -42  bore  for  the  rifle  pro- 
vinonally  issued  for  trial  early  in  1887,  and 
on  the  adoption  o(  the  'SOS  magazine  rifle, 
known  as  the  Lee-Enfield,  he  gave  much 
assistance  in  deaigning  the  barr^  chamber, 
and  cartridge. 

In  1888  the  war-office  committee  on  small 
arms  selected  as  the  pattern  for  British  use 
a  rifle  which  combined  the  Metford  bore 
with  the  bolt-action  and  detachable  magazine 
invented  by  the  American,  James  F.  Lee. 
This  arm,  known  as  the  Lee-Uetfbrd  rifle, 
was  long  in  nae. 
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In  1693  Metford's  health  finallT  broke 
down,  and  hencelbrth  he  was  precladed  from 
active  work.  HediodathUhouBeatRedland, 
Bristol,  on  14  Oct.  1899.  About  1866  he 
married  a  daughter  of  Br.  Wallia  of  Bristol. 

fPriTately  pnattd  memoir  of  W.  E.  Atetfoxd 
(irith  porbsit).  This  memoir  appettved  io  an 
abbreviated  form  in  the  Fzoeeedii^^  of  the  In- 
Btitntion  of  ChU  SnsinaaaL  1800,  toL  ezl.] 

I  C 

MIDDLETOir,  JOHN  HENBY  (1846- 
1396),  archnologist,  architect,  proferaor  of 
fine  art,  and  mnnnai  direotor,  bom  at  York 
<m  6  Oct.  184^  ma  tJie  only  mndTing  child 
of  John  IGddleton,  architect,  of  York,  and 
Muia  Margaiet,  hia  wife,  daughter  of  James 
Flgott  Pritichett  [q.  ▼.],  architect,  of  York, 
and  hia  first  wife,  Peggy  Maria  Terry.  As 
a  diild  he  was  taken  1^  his  parnnts  to  Italy, 
where  he  acquired  a  lore  of  that  eount^ 
and  its  language,  which  lasted  throughoat 
his  life.  On  their  return  his  parents  settled 
at  Oheltanham,  where  his  father  practised  as 
an  arobitect,  and  where  Middleton  himself 
was  educated,first  at  the  javenile  proprietary 
Bchool,  and  afterwards  at  Cheltraham  Ool- 
1^,  In  1666  he  was  matriculated  at 
Exeter  College,  Oxford.  Middleton,  though 
far  from  being  an  eccentric  recluse,  or  of  as 
weakly  a  oonstutution  as  his  appearance 
•eenwd  to  doiote,  displayed  from  his  youth 
an  acutely  nerrons  and  fastidious  tempera- 
ment, lUtble  to  strong  emotions  and  to  deep 
deprMsion.  This  was  accentuated  in  186n 
by  the  shock  caused  by  the  sudden  death  of 
a  close  friend  at  Oxford,  which  brought  on 
a  severe  and  painful  illness,  which  confined 
him  to  his  room  for  five  or  six  ^eara }  hence 
he  did  not  graduate  in  the  ordinary  course. 
During  this  period,  however,  by  assiduous 
reading  and  study  he  laid  the  foundations  of 
that  remarkable,  painstaking,  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  art  and  archsBotogy,  for  which 
he  was  afterwards  so  highly  distinguished. 
On  his  recovery  he  started  off  on  a  series  of 
travels  of  an  arduous  and  adventurous 
nature.  He  viuted  America,  eroaung  it  to 
Salt  Lake  Ci^  and  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  descending  into  Mexico.  He  travelled 
in  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  and  North 
Africa.  He  undertook  a  special  loumey  to 
Fez  in  Morocco  to  study  the  philosophy  of 
Plato  as  taught  there,  and  in  the  disguise 
of  a  pilgrim  effected  admission  into  the 
Great  Mosque,  which  no  unbeliever  had 
previously  succeeded  in  doing,  and  also 
was  presented  to  the  sultan  as  one  of  the 
fii^wnl.  On  his  return  he  adopted  the 
profession  of  an  architect,  studied  for  a 
time  in  the  office  of  Sir  (George  Qilbert  Scott 
[q.  T.3,  and  became  a  partner  in  his  &ther'8 


businsn  at  Storcn^s  Gate,  Westminster. 
The  profession  was,  nowcrrer,  never  e<aigenial 
to  hun,  and  after  his  CE^her'e  saddendeath 
in  February  1886  he  placed  the  business  in 
thorough  woding  order,  and  di^oaed  of  it 
to  others. 

Middleton  had  never  ceased  to  pnrsne  his 
favourite  studies  of  art  and  arcfajEsology,  and* 
even  went  through  a  course  in  the  schools 
of  the  Royal  Academy.  His  extenuve  and 
accurate  knowledge  became  well  knomi, 
and  brovght  him  many  friends,  among  others 
William  Morris  [q.  t.  Snqpl.^  nith  whmi 
inddlettm  travallea  in  udsiad.  In  June 
1870  he  ms  elected  a  faUow  of  the  Sodely  of 
Antiquaries,  and  was  a  fraqnent  eontribntor 
to  their '  Proceedings '  and  their  publications; 
he  was  elected  a  vioe-president  of  the  society 
in  1894.  ^  was  also  a  considerable  contribu- 
tor to  the  'Enoydopsdia  Britannica'  (9tlt 
edition),  as  well  as  to  many  weekly  and  other 
periodicals.  He  made  a  special  stndy  of 
the  antiquities  of  Borne,  and  in  1886  pub- 
lished these  as  'Ancient  Rome,'  a  revised 
edition  of  which  appeared  in  1888.  In 
1892  he  followed  t^is  with  another  wo^, 
'Remains  of  Ancient  Rome.'  In  these 
works  Middleton  was  the  pioneer  of  the 
serious  and  scientific  study  <a  Roman  anti- 
quities, and  his  work,  if  it  has  been  to  s 
great  extent  sv^lcnuiited,  has  not  as  yet 
been  superseded^  In  1686  he  was  dected 
Slade  professor  oi  fine  art  at  Cambridge, 
and  given  the  honorary  dwree  of  M.A.  st 
Cambridge  in  1886,  and  at  Oxford  in  1887, 
followed  by  those  of  Litt.D.  at  Cambri^ 
in  1892,  and  B.CL.  at  Oxford  in  1894;  ha 
was  also  honoured  with  a  doctor's  degree 
at  the  university  of  BoWna.  He  was 
twice  re-elected  to  the  professorship.  In 
1888  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge.  In  1889  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  be  director  of  the  Fitiwilliam 
Museum  at  Cambridge,  a  post  which  offered 
him  opportunities  for  a  ntrther  display  of 
hisknowlec^e  in '  Engraved  Gems  of  Ctassical 
Times '  (1881),  <  Illuminated  MS3.  of  Clss- 
.ucal  and  Medieval  Times'  (1893),  and  a 
catalogue  of  'The  Lewis  Ocdlection  of 
Qems^  (1892).  Middleton  was  also  ap- 
pointed a  lecturer  at  the  Royal  Academy  m 
London.  In  1892  he  was  selected  to  flUdie 
important  post  of  art  director  of  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  a  department  then 
sadly  in  need  of  reform  and  reo^anisation. 
Sereral  reforms  of  great  importance  were  at 
once  initiated  and  carried  out  by  Middleton 
at  South  Kensington.  Unfortunately  the 
strain  of  difficult  and  uncongenial  depart- 
mental work  brought  on  threatenings  01  the 
disease  from  whi^  he  had  snfiimd  in  his 
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earlj  yoQth,  and  for  which  he  had  fteqmntlT 
to  WTB  reooune  to  t^iatea.  An  aoeidentu 
orerdose  trf  morphia  out  alunt  hia  life  at 
the  Bewdences^^ttth  Kensington  Museum, 
on  10  June  lw6.  His  bod^  was  cremated 
at  Wokinff,  and  tbe  remains  interred  at 
JjrDokwood  cemetery.  Uiddleton  married, 
in  December  1892^  Bella,  second  daughter 
of  'William  J.  Stillman,  American  corre- 
spondent of  the '  Times '  at  BtHu^  by  whom 
he  left  one  child. 

[Private  information.]  L.  0. 

Wrr.TiATB,  Sib  JOHN  EVERETT 
(1829-1806),  painter  of  history,  genre, 
landscape,  and  portraits,  and  president  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  born  at  Southampton 
on  6  June  1829,  was  the  youngest  son  of 
John  William  MUlaia,  who  bekuged  to  an 
old  Norman  ftmilysettled  in  Jers^  for  many 
ganerations,  and  £mily  Haxyf  daoghter  of 
John  Eramy,  and  tlie  widbw  01^  Enoch 
Hodglcinson,  by  whom  she  had  two  sons. 
The  father  (who  died  in  1870)  was  noted 
in  the  island  of  Jersey  for  his  good  looks 
and  charming  manners.  He  was  tuso  a  good 
musician  and  a  fair  artist,  and  held  a  com- 
mission in  the  Jersey  militia.  He  arrested 
Oxford  who  shot  at  the  queen  in  1640.  The 
Hillaisea  lived  at  LeQuailiouse,j  tut  outside 
St.  Heliers,  before  they  removed  to  Southamp- 
ton, where  Sir  John  and  his  elder  brother 
William  Henry  (also  an  artist^^and  the 
author  of  'The  Game  fiirds  of  England 0 
were  bom.  The  &mily  returned  to  Jersey 
aoon  after  MiUais's  luzth,  and  there  he  de- 
veloped a  taste  fox  natural  _  history  and 
sketching.  A  frame  containing  drawii^ 
done  wMn  onl^  seven  years  oLi  was  ex- 
hibited at  the  Koyal  Academy  in  the  winter 
of  1808.  He  drew  a  portrait  of  hia  ma^ 
temal  grandfather,  Jolm  Evamy,  fishing, 
vhm  be  was  eight  years  old,  and  another 
of  his  father  when  he  was  eleven.  He 
was  sent  to  school,  but  showed  no  inclination 
for  study,  and  was  expelled  fbr  biting  his 
roaster's  hand.  Among  the  friends  of  the 
Jdillaises  at  Jersey  were  the  fiimily  of  the 
LempriereSjOne  of  whom  (afterwards  Qeneral 
Lempriere),  the  grandson  of  Philip  Haoul 
Lempriere,  Seigneur  of  BoseUe  Manor,  was 
the  model  for  the  Huguenot  in  Millais's 
famous  picture  <tf  that  name.  In  1836  the 
family  removed  to  Dinan  in  Brittany,  where 
tibe  child  delated  the  French  military 
officers  by  his  uetchea.  One  of  the  colonel 
■mokmg  a  agar,  and  another  of  the '  tambour 
m^or'  are  spedally  mentioned  in  his  Ho- 
graphy  by  his  son.  In  18S7  the  family  once 
more  returned  to  Jersey,  where  John  received 
his  first  instmction  in  art  from  ft  Ur.Besael, 


the  best  drawi: 
soon  confessed 


in  the  island,  who 
t  he  could  not  teach  his 
pupil  anything  more,  and  in  1888  he  came  to 
Lcmdon  with  an  introduction  to  Sir  Martin 
Archer  Sbee  [q.  v.],  the  president  of  the 
Royal  Academy.  Chi  the  w^  he  sketched 
Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Joseph)  Paxton  [q.  v.] 
asleep  in  the  ooaeh.  Sir  Martin  tola  his 
parents  that  it  was  thdr  plain  duty  to  fit 
their  son  for  the  vocation  for  which  nature 
had  cvidantiy  intended  him,  and  in  the 
winter  of  18S8-9  he  was  sent  to  the  well- 
known  school  of  Henry  Sass  [q.  v.]  in 
Bloomsbury.  In  the  same  year  he  obtained 
a  nlver  medal  from  the  Society  of  Arts, 
and  in  1840  became  a  student  at  the  Boysl 
Academy.   Here  he  carried  off  every  pnse. 


Bis  first  jHcture  in  oils  was  '  Oupid  crowned 
with  Blowers/  painted  in  1841.  Ja  1848 
he  gained  the  fint  nlver  medal  lor  drawing 
from  the  aatiqae,  and  when  seventeen  the 

Sid  medal  for  an  nl  painting, '  The  Young 
en  of  Benjamin  seizing  theur  Brides.' 
Millais  stni  retained  his  disinclination  £<a 
(vdinary  studies,  and  received  all  his  educa- 
tion (except  in  art)  from  Us  mother,  who 
read  to  mm  continually.  He  wore  hia 
boyish  costume  of  gouffied  tunic  and  wide 
falling  collar  till  long  past  the  usual  age. 
and  for  this  reason  was  called  '  the  child ' 
by  his  fellow-students  at  the  academy — a 
name  which  stuck  to  him  long  afterwards. 
He  was  tall  and  slim,  high-spirited  and 
independent,  though  veiv  deucate.  He  was 
fond  of  cricket  and  01  flshiiw,  and  made 
many  friends.  As  early  as  1840  he  was 
aaked  to  fareah&st  hy  Samuel  R<^^,  and 
met  Wordswcurth,  and  in  1846  he  stayed 
witb  his  half-hrothn^  Henry  Hodgkinson, 
at  Oxford,  and  was  mtroduced  to  Wyatt, 
the  dmler  in  art,  at  whose  house  he  fre- 
quently stayed  as  a  guest  during  the  next 
three  years.  On  a  window  in  the  room  he 
occupied  he  painted  in  oils  '  The  Queen 
of  Beauty'  and  'The  Victorious  Knight.' 
Wyatt  bought  his  picture  of  'Cymon  and 
Ipnigenia'  ^ow  belonging  to  Mr.  Standen), 
painted  in  1847  for  the  Royal  Academy, 
but  not  exhibited.  To  1849  belongs  a  por- 
trait Millais  (exhibited  in  1860)  of  Wyatt 
and  his  grandchild.  Other  acquaintances 
made  at  Oxford  were  Hr.  and  Mrs.  Combe 
of  the  Clarendon  Press,  with  whtmi  he  be- 
came intimate,  and  Mr.  Dmry  of  Shotovar 
Park.  He  eanted  money  also,  and  from  the 
age  of  sixteen  defrmyed  the  fpreater  part  of 
t&  household  expensea  in  Qower  Street, 
whwehe  lived  witb  hia  &mily.  In  1845  he 
was  engaged  to  paint  small  pictures  and  back- 
gToun£  lor  a  dealer  named  Ralph  Thomas 
for  lOOA  a  year.  He  recoidfld  hi*  delight 
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at  raorinBg  his  first  cheque  (still  preeerred) 
by  andoning  it  with  a  drawing  of  himself, 
l^ier  fell  out,  and  MillaiB  threw  his  palette 
at  gliomas,  and  bo  ended  the  connection  for 
a  while,  but  it  was  afterwards  renewed 
(though  not  for  long)  at  an  increased  salary 
ot  160/.  a  year. 

In  1846  Millais  exhibited  at  the  Boyal 
Academy  for  the  first  time.  The  subject  of 
his  picture  was  *  Pizarro  seising  the  Inca  of 
Pern.'  This  was  followed  m  1847  by 
*ElgiTa  seized  by  the  Soldiers  of  Odo.* 
John  (known  as  Lester)  Wallack,  the  actor 
[see  under  WALLaoE,  Jaubb  Willux,  ad 
vho  married  MiUais's  nster,  sat  for 
jE*i«arro.  In  1847  also  he  entered  unsoccess- 
fiilly  into  the  competition  at  Westminster 
HaU  ftST  the  dec<uati(n  of  the  honaes  of 
parliament,  sending  an  oil  picture  of  '  The 
widow's  Mite'  (ten  feat  seven  inches  by 
fourteen  feet  three  inches),  since  cut  up. 
He  did  not  exhibit  at  the  academy  in  1848, 

Down  to  this  time  his  career  had  differed 
from  those  of  other  academy  students  only 
by  its  distinguished  success,  and  his  pictures 
had  shown  little  if  any  divergence  nom  the 
ordinary  ideals  and  methods  taught  in  the 
schools;  but  about  theb^inning  of  1848  he 
and  Mr.  Holman  Hunt,  deeply  oonsdous  of 
the  lifeless  condition  into  which  British  art 
had  fallen,  determined  to  adopt  a  style  of 
absolute  independence  as  to  art  dogma  and 
conventitm,  iniich  they  called '  Pre-Raphael- 
itiam.'  The  next  to  join  the  movement  was 
Dante  Qabriel  Boesetti  [q.v.],  who  at  this 
time  was  struggling  with  the  technical  diffi- 
culties ofpainting  under  the  instruction  of 
Holman  Hunt,  but  was  unknown  to  Millais. 
The  three  met  together  at  the  Millaises'  house 
in  Gower  Street,  where  Millais  showed  them 
engravings  from  the  frescoes  in  the  Campo 
Santoat  Pisa, and  all  agreed  to  'follow'  them. 
The  result  was  the  formation  of  theicelebrated 
*  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood,'  consisting  of 
seven  members.  There  has  been  much  dis- 
pute as  to  what  were  the  precise  principles  of 
the  brotheiliood ;  but,  according  to  Millais, 
*the  Pre-Raphaelites  had  but  one  idea,  to 
present  on  canvas  what  they  saw  in 
nature,'  and  to  this  idM  he  adhered  from 
first  to  last.  Another  diluted  ^oint  is  the 
influence  of  Hoaaetti  on  Millais'a  earlier 
work.  This  vaa  entirely  denied  by  Millais 
himself;  but  itwaa  probably  greater  than  he 
knew,  for  Bossettis  picture  of  'The  Girl- 
hood of  Mary  Vi^a  was  clearly  the  fore- 
ronner  of  MiUais's  '  Christ  in  the  Houae  of 
his  Faraits,'  and  tiiere  was  a  spirit  of  poetical 
romance  in  MiUais's  work  whue  their  closest 
intercourse  lasted  (1848-69)  which  slowly 
Aided  away  afterwards.  The  intense  intel- 


leetnalaad  spiritual  influence  of  Roasetti  on 

the  brotherhood  generally  cannot  be  denied. 
He  was  the  ruling  spirit  of  their  short-lived 
o«fan,  •  The  Germ '  (4  parts,  1860),  for  which 
Millais  made  one  or  two  sketches  and  an  etch- 
ing andwroteastoiy,thoughnoneof  them  ap- 
pmred.  (Acopyof  theetchingwillbefoundm 
'British  Oontemporary  Artists.')  On  the 
other  hand  Millais  was  very  independent 
and  impatient  of  control,  and  would  not 
read  the  first  volume  of  '  Modem  Painters' 
(1841),  in  which  principles  like  those  prac- 
tically followed  by  the  Pre-IUpbaelitee 
were  first  recommended  to  yonng  artists. 
It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  Rossetti 
was  at  this  time  a  mere  t;^  in  painting, 
whereas  Hillais  was  a  teuned  artist,  and 
that  of  love  of  nature  and  skill  in  expiemin^ 
it  Millais  could  learn  nothing  from  RosaettL 

At  all  events  it  is  quite  certain  that  Mr. 
Holman  Hunt  and  Millais  were  most  inti- 
mately associated  in  all  their  views  and  in 
their  practice.  They  had  worked  together  in 
complete  sympathy  from  the  days  of  their 
studentship,  and  they  together  started  the 
new  movement.  The  depth  of  the  gulf 
between  it  and  the  old  is  clearly  seen  if  we 
compare  the  'Pizarro'  of  1846  with  the 
'Isabella'  of  1849 — a  banquet  scene  from 
Keats's  poem  of  'Isabella  and  the  Pot  ot 
Basil '  founded  on  a  story  by  Boccaccio.  In 
this  nearly  all  the  characters  were  painted 
from  his  relatives  and  friends.  Among 
than  were  three  at  least  of  the  brotheiliooa, 
the  tvro  Roaaettis,  Dante  and  William,  and 
F.  G.  Stephens,  and  it  contains  all  the 
characteristics  ot  '  Pre-Raphaelite  *  work — 
most  minute  imitation  of  nature  down  to  the 
smallest  detail,  all  persons  and  objects  studied 
directly  from  the  originals,  and  disregard  of 
composition,  generalisation,  and  all  conven- 
tion. The  tale  was  told  with  dramatic  power, 
and  the  expression  of  the  heads,  withtne  ex- 
ception of  the  lovesick  Lorenzo,  wasexcellent. 
Millais  never  again  painted  a  composition  of 
so  many  figures,  or  of  greater  patience  and 
success  in  execution.  The  picture  was  bought 
by  iir.  Windus,  was  for  a  time  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Thomas  Woolner  [q.T.],  the  sculptor 
(and  one  of  the  brethren),  and  is  now  in  the 
gallery  of  tiie  oorporation  of  linrpooL  It 
was  ezhiUted  in  1849. 

MiUais's  next  impcntant  pietuie  was  a  au^ 
posed  scene  in  Christ'scluldnood,tTeated  as  an 
incident  in  the  ordinary  life  of  a  carpenter's 
family.  It  is  usual^ known  as  'The  Car- 
penter's Shop,'  or  '  Christ  in  the  House  of 
his  Parents ; '  but  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
Royal  Academy  it  had,  in  place  of  a  title,  a 
quotation  from  Zechariah  xiii.  6.  The  boy 
has  wounded  the  palm  of  his  hand  vrith  a 
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naO.  His  mother  kneeb  hj  him  and  kiBses 
him.  St.  Joseph,  St.  Anne,  and  St.  John,  un- 
distinfftuBhahle  from  ordinaiy  human  beings, 
play  difi^rent  parts  in  the  little  drama  01 
Bympathv,  just  as  a  carpenter'a  ^milj  might 
do  any  day  in  any  country.  They  are  all 
English  in  type.  Such  a  treatment  of  a 
scene  in  the  life  of  the  Holy  Family  uoused 
great  hostility.  The  *  Times'  stigmatised  it 
u '  revolting/  and  its  minute  flnilih  of  detail 
aa  '  loathsome.'  Anient  attacks  eune  fron 
nearly  all  quarters,  tndndtng  *Blaokwood,' 
and  even  &om  Ohulea  Diokois  ia  '  ^lu^ 
hold  Words,'  who  afterwards  owned  his 
mistake.  Anotherinctureof  this  year,  1860, 

*  Ferdinand  lured  Arie V  met  with  scarcely 
better  receptioii  from  the  critics,  and  was 
refused  by  the  dealer  for  whom  it  was 
painted.  Neverthdess,  'The  Carpenter's 
Shop'  was  booght  for  160/.  by  a  dealer 
named  Farrer,  and  'Ferdinand'  by  iSi.  Elli' 
son  of  Sudbrooke  Holme,  Lincolnshire,  for 
the  same  sum.  About  this  time  Millais  began 
to  feel  that  the  excessively  minute  handlmg 
which  was  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
Pre-Baphadites  was  a  mistake  (see  Wi&> 
LUX  Bnx  Scon's  Jmtoiioffn^kieal  Notet,  I 
S78),  but  litfle  diference  in  this  respect  is 
to  be  noted  in  his  wwk  of  the  next  ftnr  yean. 
The  most  notable  of  theae  wore :  'The  Re- 
tain of  tiie  Dove  to  the  Aik/  and '  TheWood- 
man's  I)ftaghter,'  from  a  poem  by  Fatmore, 
and  '  Mariana  of  the  Moated  Orange '  (all 
exhibited  in  1861);  'The  Huguenot'  and 

*  Ophelia' (1862)  ;>  The  Proscribed  Boyalist' 
and 'The  Order  of  Belease' (186S).  'The 
Return  of  the  Dove,*  though  the  gals  who 
are  rec^ving  the  bird  were  very  plain,  was 
exi^iusitely  painted,  and  Ruskin  wished  to 
buy  it ;  but  it  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Combe 
for  160  guineas,  who  beoueathed  it  to  the 
university  of  Oxford.   Tke  background  of 

*  The  Woodman's  Daughter'  was  a  wood  near 
Oxford,  and  the  strawberries  which  the 
squire's  boy  is  offering  to  the  labourer's 
daughter  were  purchased  in  Ooveat  Ghwden 
—four  for  6i.  6d.  '  Uarians'  was  purchased 
by  Mr.  Windns,  and  now  belongs  to  Mr. 
H.  F.  Makins.  '  The  Huguenot/  the  figures 
of  which  were  punted  from  Mr.  Arthur 
(afterwards  Qeneral)  Lempriere  and  BCiss 
Ryan,  was  bought  by  a  dealer  named  White 
for  SCO/.  'Ophelia  was  a  portnut  of  Miss 
Siddall  (Mrs.  D.  G.  Rossettn,  and  the  scene 
was  painted  by  the  side  of  the  Ewell  at 
Kinffston.  For  'The  Proscribed  Resist' 
Arthur  Hughes,  the  well-known  painter, 
sat,  Miss  Ryan  again  appearing  in  the  female 
figure.  The  scene  was  a  littie  wood  near 
Hayes  in  Kent.  In  '  The  Order  of  Release ' 
the  female  figure  was  painted  from  Mis. 
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Ruskin,  who  was  afterwards  to  become  hit 
wife.  During  these  ^ears  Millais  was  wont 
to  spend  much  time  m  the  country  to  paint 
his  Dackgrounds,  lodging  at  farmhouses  and 
cottages,  in  company  with  his  brother,  Mr. 
Holman  Hunt,  and  Charles  AUston  Collins. 
Having  settled  upon  the  piece  of  landscape 
he  meant  to  introduce,  he  would  paint  it 
da^  by  day  with  exact  fidelity  and  almost 
miemscopic minuteness.  SuehMokgrounds, 
not  only  m  his  pictures,  but  those  of  Holman 
Hunt  .and  their  fcdlowers,  form  a  very  dia- 
tinet  feature  d  the  strict  'Fr&>RaphMlite' 
period.  For  literal  teuth  to  nature's  own 
colours  and  rendering  of  intricate  detiil, 
those  by  Millais  stand  almost  alone,  espe- 
ciallv  the  river  scene  in  '  Ophelia.' 

All  this  time  Millais  was  fighting  hard  fox 
his  new  principles  of  art,  and  suffered  much 
from  the  anta^nism  of  critics,  dealers,  and 
others,  including  many  artists  of  the  older 
school ;  but  he  managed  to  sell  his  pictures 
in  spite  of  all,  and  gradually  achieved  popu- 
larity also.  With  the  exhibition  of  'The 
Huguenot '  the  fight  may  be  said  to  have  been 
won,  as  far  at  least  as  the  public  were  con- 
cerned. Its  sentiment,  tta  refinement  of  ex- 
preesioiL  and  thorough  execution  ^rpealed  to 
nearly  all  wlu>  s^w  it.  But  Millais  and  the 
Fre-Baphaelite  (^nse  had  many  supporters 
andm°IMthiser8,thenunt  important  or  whom 
was  John  Raskin  [q.  v*Suppl.J,  who  expressed 
his  enthusiasm  in  fetters  to  the  '  Times '  and 
in  hU  pamphlet  called  '  Pre-Raphaelitism' 
(1861).  MiUaisflrat  met  Ruskin  in  this  year, 
and  two  jmn  afterwards  he  was  joined  by 
Ruskin  and  his  wife  at  WalLington,  the  Tre- 
velyans'  house  in  Northumberland,  and  went 
to  Scotland  with  them.  He  made  several 
architectural  designs  for  Ruskin,  and  in 
1854  painted  s  portrait  of  him  standing  by 
the  river  Finlaas,  which  was  bought  by  Sir 
Thomas  Dyke  Acland  [q.  v.  Suppl.1  In  the 
autumn  of  1863  he  took  to  hunting  with 
John  Leech  [q.  v.],  and  in  November  of  the 
same  year  he  was  elected  aa  associate  of  the 
Royal  Academy.  By  this  time  the  brother^ 
hood,  whose  meetings  had  ^.ways  been  few 
and  fez  between,  hw  died  a  natural  death, 
and  Millais  had  soon  to  lose  the  companion- 
ship of  Mr.  Holman  Hunt,  who  went  to 
Syria  in  February  1864.  In  this  year  Mil* 
lais  did  not  exhibit  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
but  in  1866  he  sent  three  pictures,  including 
'The  Rescue,'  a  scene  from  a  fire  in  a  modem 
town  house,  with  a  frantic  mother  seiring 
her  two  children  from  the  arms  of  a  fireman. 
This  was  painted  in  honour  of  brave  firemen, 
and  was  a  new  departure,  for  the  scene  was 
oompletelf  modem,  and  the  conception  was 
entirely  his  own.  The  mother  wai  painted 
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from  Ura.  Nassau  Senior,  the  sister  of  Tom 
Hughesfq.  t.  SuppIAauthor  of*  TomBrown's 
School  Da^'  .Ruskic,  in  his  notes  on  the 
principal  pictures  in  the  aeademTj  declared  it 
to  he  '  tliacuily  great  pictimeuubited/ add- 
ing that  it  WB8  'very ^teat/  and  fhat  'the 
immortal  element  Ib  in  it  to  the  fiUL'  In  the 
great  Paris  Exhibition  of  1855  Millfus  was 
represented  by  'The  Order  of  Release,' 
'Ophelia,'  and  'The  Return  of  the  Dove.' 
This  was  the  year  of  Leighton's  '  CImsbue,' 
and  the  two  painters  met  for  the  first  time. 
In  July  of  this  year  (1855)  Millais  married 
Euphemia  Chalmers,  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Geoi?;e  Gray  of  Bowerawell,  Perth,  who 
had  obtained  a  decree  of  the  'nuUity'  of 
her  marriage  with  John  Ruskin.  They  went 
to  live  at  Annat  Lodge,  near  Bowerswell. 
In  the  garden  of  this  residence  vae  painted 
the  celebrated  picture  of  '  Autumn  Leaves,' 
which  was  ezhilntAd  in  1856  with  '  Peace 
Oonduded,  1866,'  'The  Btind  Girl,'  'L'En- 
Cut  dn  Bdgimeuv  ud  ft '  Portrait  of  a  Gen- 
tleman.' '  Autumn  Leaves'  represents  four 
girls  heaping  up  dead  leaves  in  a  warm 
twilight  or  afterglow ;  '  Peace  Concluded/  a 
wounded  officer  and  his  wife,  with  their 
children  playing  with  animals  out  of  a 
Noah's  anc— a  cock,  a  heu,  a  lion,  and  a 
turkey,  aymbolical  of  the  nations  engaged  in 
the  late  war  in  the  Crimea.  In  hia  '  Notes* 
Ruakin  strongly  praised  'Autumn  Leaves' 
and '  Peace  Concluded ; '  indeed,  bis  praise  of 
the  latter  was  extravagant.  Of  'Autumn 
Leaves'  he  said  it  'is  by  mudi  the  most 
poetical  work  the  painter  has  yet  conceived, 
and  also,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  first  instance 
existing  of  a  perfectly  painted  twilight,'  and 
of  both  ha  prophesied  tnat  th^  would '  rank 
in  foton  amongthe  world's  best  mutei^ 

Eieces.'  '  The  Blind  QiA'  contained  two 
gures—the  blind  girl  and  her  com- 
panion, a  younger  girl,  resting  on  a  bank 
bedde  a  common.  The  blind  girl,  with  red 
hair  and  a  concertina,  is  not  beautiful,  but 
the  group  is  pathetic  trom  its  very  truth  and 
flimplieity.  The  baclcground — one  of  the 
best  the  artist  ever  painted — ^represents  the 
common  andvill^  of  Icklesham.nearWin- 
chelsea.  'L'EnfantdaR£giment,'nowca1Ied 
'  The  Random  Shot/  is  supposed  to  be  an 
incident  in  the  French  Revolution,  and  re- 
presents a  wounded  child  lying  on  a  soldier's 
cloak  in  a  church.  The  tomb  on  which  the 
cloak  is  spread  waspuntedfirom  one  inlokles- 
ham  chiorch. 

In  the  spring  of  1867  UiUais  took  lodgings 
in  Savile  Row,  His  atndio  in  Langham 
Ohunben  was  shared  with  his  friendf  J.  D. 
liond,  from  1868  to  1660,  when  LnarddiiBd. 
The  pritacipalfiotuiet  eidiibited  in  1867 -wen 


'  Sir  Isumbras  at  the  Ford '  and '  The  Escape 
of  a  Heretic.'  The  knight  is  old,  in  golden 
armour,  mounted  on  a  olaek  horse,  and  is 
bearing  with  him  two  poor  childrBn  actoas 
the  river.  In  front  of  nim  a  girl  is  seated, 
and  a  boyeltnga  to  him  from  behind.  Behind, 
under  a  brilliant  evening  sky,  is  a  landscape 
composed  from  the  Bridge  of  Eden  and  the 
range  of  the  Ochills,  with  a  tower  painted 
from  old  Elcho  Castle.  On  the  further  buik 
are  two  nuns. 

The  comparative  freedom  with  whidi  he 
was  now  painting  offmded  Ruskin,  who  de- 
voted to '  Sir  Isumbras '  several  pages  of  stem 
reproof,  declaring,  in  his  '  Notes '  for  1867, 
that  the  change  in  the  artist's  manner  firom 
the  yearflof*(^helia' and'  Mariana  "is  not 
only  Fall—it  is  Catastrophe.'  This  picture 
was  very  cleverly  caricatured  in  a  lithograph 
by  F.  Sandys,  in  which  the  horse  is  turned 
to  a  donke;}'  branded  J.  R.,  the  knight  into 
Millais,  while  Dante  Bossetti  and  Holmaii 
Hunt  take  the  plaees  of  the  girl  and  the 
boy.  '  Sr  lanmbrae '  was  bou^t  by  Ciiarles 
Re&de,  the  novelist,  and  is  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Mr.  R.  V.  Benson,  at  whose  request 
theartistrepaintedthehoEse  audits  trappings. 
Ruskin  was  eciually  severe  on  '  The  Escape 
of  the  Heretic'  on  account  of  its  subject 
and  the  violence  of  its  expression.  Millais's 
next  important  pictures  were  '  Apple  Blos- 
soms '  or  'Spring/  and  'The  Vale  of  Rest,' 
which  were  exhibited  in  1869  (he  sent  no 
picture  to  the  academy  in  1858).  The  subject 
of  *  The  Vale  of  Rest '  (two  nuns  in  a  con- 
vent garden,  one  di^ng  a  grave)  had  oc- 
curred to  hun  during  his  honeymoon,  and 
'  Apple  Blossoms '  was  commoiced  in  1856. 
The  nrst  was  distiiupiished  by  its  impressive 
sentiment  and  the  nekgrouiui  of  oaks  and 
poplars  seen  against  an  evening  sky.  The 
face  of  one  of  the  nuns  was  of  r^mllent 
ugUness,  and  was  repainted  in  1863  from  a 
Miss  Lane.  '  The  Vau  of  Rest '  is  now  in  the 
Tate  Gallery.  Both  pictures  were  painted 
at  Bowerswell.  In '  Apple  Blossoms '  some 
beautiful  girls  are  sporting  in  an  orchard 
under  boughs  of  brilliant  apple  blossom, 
painted  wiUi  great  force  and  freedom.  The 
central  figure  is  Miss  Geoigiana  Moncrieff 
(Lady  Dudley) ;  Lady  Forbes,  two  sisters-in- 
law,  and  a  model  sat  for  the  others.  Ruskin 
extolled  the  power  with  which  these  pictures 
were  painted,  and  called  '  The  Vale  of  Rest  * 
a  '  great  picture,'  but  still  insisted  on  the 
deterioration  of  the  artist.  At  this  time 
UiUus  still  seems  to  have  sufiiored  much 
from  the  animoeity  of  critics  and  others,  and 
to  hare  felt  anxiety  about  the  future;  but  he 
sold  all  his  pitAurea  at  good  prices,  and  in 
1860  took  ft  houae  in  Bryanston  Square^ 
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from  which  he  mored  to  7  Cromwell  Place, 
South  Kensington,  in  1863.  In  1660  heex- 
hibited  '  The  Black  BraoBwicker/  a  parting 
scene  between  an  officer  and  bis  flanc£e 
before  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  The  officer 
was  painted  from  a  private  in  the  life  guards, 
and  the  ladj  from  Miss  Kate  Diokena  (Itfis. 
Ferugini),  the  daughter  of  Obaries  Dickens. 
The  piotnie  wu  wu  nSned  in  conception 
thui  his  ofchar  historic  lore  scenes,  '^e 
Hiq^not'  and  'Fnseribed  BxtyaHatf  but  it 
was  painted  with  great  skill,  and  mvf  be 
said  to  terminate  the  period  of  transition 
Jrom  his  first  orPre-Rapnaelite  manner,  and 
that  of  complete  brwdth  and  fireedom. 
Other  changes  besides  that  of  style  bwin  to 
be  more  marked.  He  became  less  sedulous 
in  his  search  for  subjects,  less  romantic  in 
hia  feeling,  more  content  to  paint  the  life 
about  him,  without  drawing  much  upon  his 
imagination,  or  even  his  iaculty  for  refined 
seleotbn.  The  portrait  element,  always 
strong  in  his  wots,  became  stronger,  and  his 
family  famished  ready  gubjeets  for  many 
pietBTss.  At  the  same  time  hia  invention 
ms  much  employed  in  illo^mtioBt  «- 
pedallTof  IMIope's  novels,  'OrleyFann,' 
'fVumcy  Fatsonage,'  '  The  Small  cConse  at 
ABington,'  *  Saehel  Ray ,'  and '  Fhineas  Finn,' 
for  which  he  made  eighty-seven  drawings, 
beginning  with '  Fnunlay  Parsonage '  in  toe 
*  C^mhiu  Magazine.'  Trollope  was  one  of 
his  friends  at  this  time  with  Thackeray, 
Wilkie  Collins,  and  John  Leech.  From 
1860  to  1669  he  was  continually  employed 
in  designs  to  be  cut  upon  wood  for  Bradbury 
&  Evans,  Macmillan,  Hurst  &  Blackett, 
Chapman  &  Hall,  Smith,  Elder,&Co.,  Dalsiel 
Bros.,  Mr.  Gambart,  Moxon  (the  illustrated 
edition  of  Tennyson).  He  was  one  of  the 
most  prolific  and  the  cleverest  of  till  the 
book  illustratm  of  this  period,  so  celebrated 
for  its  revival  of  woodcutting,  and  one  or 
mm  cuts  from  his  derigns  are  to  be  fiinnd 
in  <Onoea  Week,'  < The OonhiU/ ' Ponoh,' 
'The  Illustrsted  London  News,'  'Good 
Words,' '  London  Society,'  and  many  books. 
Later  in  Ufe  (1879)  he  illustratsd  'Barrv 
Lyndon'  for  the  Edition  deluxe  of  Thackeray  s 
works.  He  also  made  many  water-colour 
replicas  of  his  pictures.  He  was  elected  a 
Royal  Academician  in  1863.  Among  the 
most  celebrated  historical  and  poetical  pic- 
tures of  this  period  (1860-70)  were  '  The 
Eve  of  St.  Agnes '  (1868), '  Romans  leaving 
Britain' and  'The  Evil  One  sowing  Tares^ 
(1866),  'Jephthah'  (1867),  *  RosalSid  and 
Oelia '  (1868),  '  A  Flood,'  •  The  Boyhood  of 
Raleigh,'  and  '  The  Knight  Errant'*  (1670). 
The  suhgect  of  'The  Eva  of  St.  Agnes'  is 
takm  from  EmWi  poem.  The  hetoine  is 


his  wife,  and  the  moonlit  room  in  which 
'  her  rich  attire  creeps  rustling  to  her  knees ' 
is  at  Knole  House,  Kent.  It  was  painted 
in  five  days  and  a  half,  in  December  18^, 
and  is  one  of  the  finest  of  his  works.  It  now 
belongs  to  Mr.  Val  Prinaep,  RA.  'The 
Knight  Errant '  is  remarkalue  from  the  fine 
execution  of  a  fall-length  life^sa  female 
figure,  the  only  one  to  be  found  in  the 
artist's  works.  Of  the  others  the  most  sue- 
eessful,  perha;|^,  wne '  The  Evil  One  towing 
Tares,*  a  version  in  oils  of  one  of  a  fine 
series  of  designs  for  '  The  Parables  of  Our 
Lord,'  published  by  Bradbury  &  Evans, '  A 
Flood'  (a  child  carried  in  its  wooden  cndte 
down  the  swollen  stream),  and  '  The  Boy- 
hood of  Raleigh,'  in  which  two  boys  (his 
own  sons  Everett  and  Qeoi^)  ore  listenmg 
to  the  strange  tales  of  a  sailor  returned  from 
the  Spanish  main.  The  newest  element  in 
his  work  of  this  period  was  supplied  from  his 
own  nursery,  which  afibrded  subjects  for 
many  very  popular  piotures,  like  *  My  First 
Sermon,' '  My  Second  Sermon,'  '  Sleeping,' 
'Waking,' 'Sisters,'  'The  FustMinuet^  and 
'The  Wolfs  Dot.' 

Portraits  of  other  ohildnn  weze  also 
among  his  greatest  saceesses,  like  '  Lusnie 
Hours,'  the  daughters  of  Sir  John  Pender 
with  a  bowl  of  goldfish,  and  'Miss  Nina 
Lehmann'  (Lady  Campbell).  Most  of  his 
pictures  were  now  single  figures,  with  more 
or  leas  sentiment,  like '  Stella '  and  *  Vanessa,' 
'The  Gambler'a  Wife,' '  The  Widow's  Mite,' 
and  '  Swallow,  Swallow.'  A  more  important 
composition, '  PUgrims  to  St.  Paul's '  uDreeiH 
wicE  pensioners  before  Nelson's  t(Mnb),  ap- 
pealed to  national  feeling.  Technicallv  ne 
had  reached  full  mataritj^,  evidentlv  exulting 
in  hia  command  over  his  materials  and  in- 
dulging occasionally  in  a  rivalry  with  the 
broadest  style  of  Velazques,  as  in '  Vanessa,* 
and '  A  Souvenir  of  Velasc|ues,'  his  di^oma 
picture  Belonnnff  to  this  period,  though 
not  sixhibited  till  1871,  wis  the  grandest  of 
his  biblical  ^ctures  called  'Victory,  O 
Lord,'  repvesenting  Aanm  and  Hnr  holdiiur 
up  the  hands  of  w»es  an  the  top  of  the  hiU 
(Exodus  xvii.  13). 

While  at  work  no  one  worked  harder 
than  Millais,  but  no  one  enjo]|ed  his  h<^- 
days  more,  or  was  more  convinced  of  the 
importance  of  long  and  thorough  ones. 
Every  year  he  wpent  some  months  in  the 
country,  usually  m  Scotland,  where  he  could 
indulge  his  love  of  shooting  and  salmon 
fishing.  Host,  if  not  all,  of  His  pure  land- 
scapes were  also  painted  there.  In  I860  he 
took  the  manse  of  BrigHj'-Turk  in  Glenfinlas, 
and  in  I860  the  shooting  of  Kinoraig,  In- 
vemesa-flbiTe,  with  OokHMl  Aitkin.  In  1666 
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he  wu  ■hooting  irith  Sir  William  Hareonrt 
near  Inverarj,  and  afterwards  viaited  FIo- 
renoa  and  Italy  in  compan]^  irith  Sir  "Wil- 
liam  and  hia  wife,  and  m  1868  he  waa 
shooting  again  wiA  &t  William  and  with 
Sir  Edwin  Luidseer,  and  went  vith  iSr. 
Frith  to  Paris,  where  they  made  the  ae- 
qnuntance  of  Rosa  Bonhenr. 

'Chill  October,'  hia  first  exhibited  pure 
landscape,  afterwards  bought  b^  Lord 
Armstrong,  was  at  the  academy  m  1871, 
and  was  painted  in  the  open  air  from  a 
backwater  of  the  Tar  jast  below  Ein- 
fauns,  near  Perth.  It  was  followed  by 
'  Scotch  Firs '  and  '  Winter  Fuel/  painted 
in  1874,  'The  Fringe  of  the  Moor'  (1875), 
'Over  the  HiUe  and  Far  Awiw'and  'The 
Sound  of  many  Waters '  -(1876),  all  of 
wfaieh  were  eg^nally  xemai^hle  fm  their 
truth  to  nature  and  fine  exeoatstm,  bnt  th^ 
were  without  tits  pathetic  aratimeat  (n 
'Chill  October.'  It  vaa  to  portrait  and 
landscape  that  he  devoted  himself  munly 
aftw  1870,  and  to  sinffle  fi^urea  of  children 
and  pret^  girls  under  fancy  titles  like 
*  Cherry  Ripe,'  'Little  Miss  Muffet,'  'Cuc- 
koo/ 'Pomona,'  'Olivia/  and  many  more 
which  were  very  popular  in  engravings 
and  in  coloured  prints  for  the  illustrated 
newspapers.  None  of  these  paintings  were 
perhaps  more  beautiful  or  popular  than 
'Sweetest  eyes  were  ever  seen/  'Caller 
Herrin'/  and  'Cinderella/  for  which  Miss 
Beatrice  Buxton  sat.  In^ired  by  a  stronger 
sentiment  were  'The  North- West  Passage' 
(1874), '  The  Princes  in  tiie  Tower'  (1878), 
'ThePrinceaa  Elisabeth'  (1879), and  two 
iUnatrationa  of  Soott,  'Effie  Deana'  and 
'The  Master  of  fiavenswood,' painted  for 
Meisra.  Agnew  in  1877  and  1878.  'The 
Nortb-West  Faasage*  represents  a  deter- 
mined  old  marinw  (a  portnut  of  Edward 
JohnTrelawny  [q.T.])  in  a  room  overlooking 
the  sea  and  strewn  with  charts.  He 
listens  to  a  young  woman  who  is  reading 
some  tale  of  Arctic  exploration.  The  artist 
never  painted  a  finer  head  than  that  of  the 
sulor,  and  the  execution  throughout  is  so 
fine  that  the  picture  is  regarded  by  some  as 
his  masterpiece.  '  A  Yeoman  of  the  Guard  * 
(1877),  with  hia  age-worn  face  and  nniform 
of  scarlet  and  gold,  is  as  strong  in  character, 
and  perhaps  the  artist's  most  splendid  effort 
as  a  oolourist.  It  was,  however,  as  a  por* 
tr^t  pduter  that  he  addedmoetto  his  great 
rotation  dnrii^  the  laat  twen^-five 
vears  of  his  lifb.  Among  hia  mott  oele- 
orated  sitters  irere  the  Muqmsea  of  Salii^ 
bury,  Hartington  (Duke  or  Devonshire), 
and  Lome  (Doke  of  Argyll),  the  Earls  of 
Shaftesbniy,  Beaeonafield,  and  Boaebexy, 


Lord  Tennyam,  W.  E.  Gladstone,  John 
Bri^t,  Sir  (Tharies  RiumII  (Lord  Russell 
of  Killowen),  Cardinal  Newman,  G^eo^ 
Orote,  %r  William  Steradale  Bennett,  »r 
James  Buret,  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  TkonuM 
Carlyle,  Wilkie  Collins,  Sir  Henry  Irving, 
J.  O.  Hook,  R.A.,  and  Du  Maurier,  one  of 
tiie  moat  intimate  of  all  his  Anenda.  AIL 
thue  portraits  are  lifelike  and  powerful, 
giving  the  very  presence  of  the  originals, 
and  inspiring  even  their  clothes  with  indi- 
viduality. He  was  never  more  successful 
than  in  realising  the  grand  head  and  keen 
expression  of  W.  E.  Gladstone,  whom  he 
Minted  in  1879, 1886,  and  1890.  He  drew 
Charles  Dickens  after  hia  death.  He  waa  on 
very  fiiendly  terms  with  Gladstone,  L(nd. 
Beaconsfield,LordRo«ebery,and  indeed  with 
nearly  all  hia  aittm. 

Among  hia  heat  p(vtraite  of  ladies  may  be 
moitioned  'Hearts  ore  Tramps '  (the  three 
Misses  Armstrong),  Mrs.  Coventir  Patmore, 
Mrs.  Bisohoffsheim,  Mrs.  F.  H.  Myers,  Mrs. 
Stihbard  (his  wife's  sister),  Mrs.  Joplii^, 
the  Duchess  of  Westminster,  and  Lady 
Gampbell.  To  hia  portraits  of  children 
already  mentioned  may  be  added  Miss  Do- 
rothr  Thorpe,  Lady  Peggy  Primrose  (after- 
waroB  Conntesa  of  Crewe),  and  the  Pnncett 
Marie  of  Edinburgh,  iriueh  belonged  to  Queen 
Victoria. 

In  1875  Millais  took  a  trip  to  Holland 
with  some  of  his  wife's  family,  and  was 
greatly  impressed  by  the  masteroieces  of 
KemhrandtC^Franz  Hals,  and  Van  der  Heist. 
In  1878  MiilMS  waa  represented  at  the  Farts 
Exhibition  by 'Chill  October/  'A  Yeoman 
of  the  Goaxd/  'Madam  BiBohoffiOinm/ 
'HearU  are  Trumps,'  and  'The  Bride  of 
Lammermoor/  which  greatly  increased  his 
reputation  in  France,  and  he  vras  made  an 
officer  of  the  legion  of  honour.  In  this 
year  came  the  greatest  sorrow  of  his  life  in 
the  loss  of  his  second  son,  George,  who  had 
nearly  completed  his  twenty-first  year.  In 
1879  he  left  Cromwell  Place  for  a  house 
built  for  him  at  Palace  Gate  from  the  de- 
signs of  Philip  Charles  Hardwick,  where  he 
remained  till  he  died.  In  1880  he  paintCH) 
his  own  portrait  for  the  Uffizi  Galley  at 
Florence.  He  still  paid  his  annual  visit  to 
Scotland,  and  in  1881  took  a  house  at 
Mnrthly,  Little  Donkeld,  Perthshire,  with 
^;ood  fishing  and  ahooting.  At  Murthly  or 
Its  nei^honxfaood  all  his  other  landscapes 
were  painted:  'Mnrthly  Moss,'  'Mnrtiily 
Water/ '  Dew-dxenohed  Furze,'  '  Lingering 
Autumn,'  and  others.  Jn  1881  a  small  ex- 
hibition of  his  pictures  was  held  by  the  Fine 
Art  Sodely.  On  16  July  1686,  at  Glad- 
Stone's  snggeetaonihe  waa  created  a  baronet, 
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and  among  his  other  honours  were  honorary 
def^TOBB  at  thenniTorsitiea  of  Oxford  (9  June 
1880)  and  Durham.  He  was  an  associate  of 
the  Institute  of  France,  an  honoran'  member 
of  the  Royal  Scottish  and  Royal  Hibernian 
academies,  a  member  of  the  academies  of 
Vienna,  Belfriiun,  Antwwp,  and  of  St.  Lolw, 
Some,  and  San  Fernando,  Madrid ;  wis  an 
officer  of  the  order  of  Let^nld,  of  the  order 
of  St.  Maurice,  and  of  the  Prussian  order, 
'  Fourle  Mdrite.*  In  1886  a  large  eolleo* 
tion  of  his  works  was  exhibited  at  the 
Grosvenor  Gallery. 

In  1891  his  tenancy  of  Murthl^  expired, 
and  he  took  a  shooting  with  residence  at 
NewmiU,  which  was  burnt  down  in  January 
1893.  About  this  time  his  health  began  to 
Uai.  After  a  bad  attack  of  influenza  he 
was  troubled  with  a  swelling  in  his  throat, 
and  suffered  much  from  depression.  He 
still,  however,  worked  whenever  he  could, 
and  executed  with  enjoyment  aeveral  jpic- 
tures,  including  *St.  StepheDi'  'A  Disci- 
ple,' and  '  Speu  I  Speak  I  ^  which  was  pur- 
chased out  of  the  Ohantrey  bequest.  The 
admirable  poitraits  of  Ur.  John  Hare  the 
actor  and  Sir  Richard  Quain  also  belong  to 
his  last  years.  The  last  euMect  picture  exhi- 
bited by  him  was  'The  Forerunner'  (St, 
John  Baptist),  which  was  painted  as  well  as 
ever,  though  somewhat  trivial  in  motive. 

In  1896,  in  consequence  of  the  illness  of 
the  president,  Sir  Frederic  (afterwards 
Lord)  Leighton  [q.  v.  Suppl],  he  was  called 
upon  to  preside  at  the  Royal  Academy  ban- 
quet, a  task  he  occompliBhed  with  great 
oif&culty,  owing  to  the  weakness  of  his 
voice.  On  the  death  of  liord  Leighton,  on 
25  Jan.  1896,  he  was  unanimously  elected  to 
■ucoaed  him  in  tiie  presidential  chair,  but 
he  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy  the  honour. 
He  sradually  failed,  and  died  of  oaooer  in 
the  uiroat  on  13  Aug.  1896,  and  was  buried 
in  St.  Paul's  Oathedral  on  the  20th.  He  left 
a  widow  and  six  children;  Lady  Millais 
died  on  23  Dec  1897  of  the  same  disease ; 
a  pmcil  drawing  by  herself  of  Millais's 
portrait  of  her  is  given  in  Millais's  '  Life,'  i. 
218,  and  another  portrait  of  her  drawn  by 
G.  F.  Watts,  R.A.,  is  the  frontiniieoe  of 
the  second  volume.  Millais's  eldest  son 
Everett,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy, 
died  on  7  Sept.  1897.  The  third  baronet 
Sir  John  Everett  Millais,  was  son  of  the 
second  baronet. 

Notwithstanding  the  Ojppoeition  he  had  to 
conquer  as  a  Pr&-Raphaelite,  Millais's  career 
was  one  of  almost  continuous^  success  and 
prosperity,  and  perhf^  there  is  no  greater 
wocn  of  his  popularity  than  the  number 
(over  a  hundred)  of  his  pictuiM  which  were 


separately  engraved  on  steel.  The  winter 
exhibition  of  the  Boytil  Acadeo^  1898  waa 
entirely  devoted  to  his  works. 

It  is  too  early  to  fix  precisely  the  position 
of  Millais  as  an  artist,  hot  thwe  is  no  doubt 
that  he  waa  one  oi  vi»  greatest  painters  of 
the  nineteenth  centuiy,  and  that  be  did 
more  than  any  other  of  his  generation  to 
infuse  a  new  wd  healthy  Mte  into  British 
art.  ThOTe  was  nothing  of  the  idealist  or 
visionary  in  his  deugns,  and  he  had  not  » 
great  im^piatirai ;  but  he  could  paint  what 
he  eaw  with  a  fbroe  and  a  truth  which  have 
seldom  been  excelled,  and  hia  intense  love' 
of  nature  and  of  his  kind  filled  his  woric. 
with  life  and  poetrr. 

As  a  man  Millais  was  frank,  manly,  and 
genial,  not  over-refined,  but  devoid  of  affec- 
tation. Though  of  no  great  intellectual 
power,  he  had  a  strong  fund  of  common 
sense,  and,  if  not  a  great  reader,  was  fond  of 
poetry  (especially  Tennyson  and  Keats),  of 
the  best  notion,  and  of  books  of  travel,  and 
he  could  write  graceful  and  humoron^ 
verses.  In  manner  and  appearanoe  he 
aembled  a  country  gentleman  rather  than 
an  artut.  He  was  devoted  to  his  art,  buff^ 
not  blind  to  the  advantages  of  success  andj 
prosperity.  He  was  the  life  of  his  owoj 
family,  and  regarded  with  affection  by  a 
very  large  and  distinguished  circle  of  ao-^ 
quaintance;  but  he  did  not  care  for  ordinary 
social  gatherings,  and  preferred  to  spend  hu 
evenings  at  the  Garrick  Club,  where  he  was. 
sure  to  meet  a  number  of  c^igenial  friends.' 
In  person  he  was  very  handsome,  his  face 
(which  in  his  youth  Roesetti  described  as 
that  of  an  angel)  retained  great  beauty 
throughout  life,  and  his  figure  grew  well- 
knit  and  strong.  His  fine  presence  and 
cheery  voice  mside  themselves  Mt  wherever 
Iw  went,  and  there  were  few  who  knew  him 
wen  who  would  not  echo  the  words  of  Sir 
George  Seid,  P.R.S.A.,  who  wrote  of  him  as 
'  one  of  the  kindest,  noblest,  most  beautiful 
and  lovable  men  I  ever  knew  or  ever  hxfpe  to 
know.' 

Besides  the  portrait  of  MiUais  which  was 
painted  by  himself  for  the  Ulfizi  Gallery, 
there  are  portraits  of  him  by  John  Philip 
in  1841,  by  G.  F.  Watte,  Jft.A.,  in  1871, 
and  by  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  hart.,  in 
1881.  These,  with  sketches  of  him  by  his 
brother,  W.  H.  Millais,  John  Leedi,  and 
others,  are  reproduced  in  J.  G.  MilUus's 
*  Life  and  Letters'  (1899). 

The  following  works  of  MUlsls  are  to  be 
found  in  public  galleries.  National  Gal* 
lerf,Tra&^  Square:  ^Portrait  ofW.  B. 
Ghulstone'  (1679)  and'AYeoman  of  the 
GuAid.'  National  Galiaxy  of  British  Arti 
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'Ophelia/  <  The  Vale  of  Rest/  <  The  Knight 
Errant/  'The  North-WeatPaMage/'Merey/ 

*  St.  Bartholomew's  Day,  1672/ '  Saint  Ste- 
phen/* A  Disciple/  '  Speak [  Speak,'  'The 
Order  (rf  Release,  1746/  and  '  The  Boyhood 
of  Raltngfa.'  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum : 
'Fixairo  seizing  the  loca  of  Peru 'and 'Lord 
I^rtton.'  The  National  Ftntrait  Gallery; 
<  Lord  Beaconafield/ '  Thomas  GarW'Wil- 
kie  Collins/ and 'Leech,'  Oxford  University 
Gallery:  'The  Return  of  theDore'and'Por- 
trait  of  Thomas  Combe.*  Manchester  Cor- 
poration Gallery:  'Autumn  Leaves/  'A 
Flood/  'Victory,  O  Lord,'  'Winter  Fuel/ 
and  '  Bishop  Fraser.'  Birmingham  Art  Gal- 
lery :  'The  Huguenot '  (1856), '  The  Widow's 
Mite,'  and  '  The  Blind  Girl.'  HoUoway  Col- 
lege :  '  Princes  in  the  Tower '  and  '  Pnncess 
Eurabeth,'  Liverpool  Art  Gallery:  'Isa- 
bella,' '  The  First  Minuet,'  and  'The  Martyr 
of  the  Sol  way.'  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital: 
'Sir  James  Paget'  and  'Luther  H^den.' 
Umveruty  of  London;  *Qo(age  Qrote.* 
Aitish  and  FQrei|pi  Bible  Socie^:  'Lord 
Shaftesbury.'  UmTeruty  of  Glasgow :  'Dr. 
Caird.*  Corporatioii  of  Oldham : '  T.  O.  Bai^ 

[lift  &C.  by  J.  a.  MilUU,  1899 ;  Art  Annnal, 
1886  (memoir  by  Sir  Walter  Armstrtaig);  Cut 
of  Grosrenor  Gallery,  Snmmer  Exhibitiim,  1888 
(F.  G.  StepheoB);  Chambera's  E^cjclopeedia  (art. 

*  Fre-Rspnaelitism',  by  W.  Holman  Hunt) ;  Boyal 
Academy  Cat.,  Winter,  1898  j  Cat  of  Fine  Art 
Society,  1881  (A.  I^ng);  Holm&n  Hunt's  Pre- 
SaphoelitA  Brotherhood,  1906;  Pre-Baphaelite 
Siarifls  and  Lettan,  ed.  W.  M.  BossetU ;  Cat. 
National  Gallniy  of  British  Art;  Spielmsjin's 
Uillais  aad  his  Wo^ ;  Sir  W.  B.  RichmcMid'B 
Leighton,  Millou.  &&  ;  J.  B.  Fayne'a  The  Pedi- 
gree  of  the  Family  of  Millais ;  BiuikiD's  Notes  oa 
Aojal  Actidemy  Exhibitions,  Fr^i-RiphaGlitism, 
and  li^erD  Faiatera ;  Autobiographical  Notes 
of  William  Bell  Scott;  Memoirs  of  Coventry 
Fitmore ;  Frith'e  ReminiscenceB.]        C.  M. 

MILLIGAN,  WILLIAM  (1821-1893), 
Scottish  divine,  was  bom  at  Edinbuivh  on 
16  March  1821,  the  eldest  of  seven  chudren 
of  the  Rev.  George  Millipm  and  his  wife, 
Janet  Fraser.  His  father,  a  licentiate  of 
the  church  of  Scotland,  was  then  engaged 
in  teaching  at  Edinburgh,  and  MiBlgon 
was  sent  to  the  high  school,  where  he  was 
dux  of  his  class.  In  1832,  when  his  father 
became  minister  of  the  Fifeshire  parish  of 
Elie,  he  was  tzanderred  to  the  neighbouring 
parish  school  ot  Kileonquhar,  and  thence 
proceeded  in  1836  to  the  university  of  St. 
Andrews.  Though  only  fourteen  years  of 
age,  he  earned  from  that  day,  by  private 
teaching,  as  much  as  paid  his  cla8B-»es,  mui^ 
to  lus  parents*  relief  fiw  Siie  wu  » <  snull 


living.'  Graduating  M.A.  in  1889,  and  de* 
voting  himself  to  ^e  ministxy,  he  took  his 
divinity  course  partly  at  St.  Andrews  and 
partly  at  Edinburgh,  and  for  a  time  he  was 
tutor  to  the  sona  of  Sir  George  Suttie  0/ 
Prertongnnm.  Durii^  the  dianiptum  con- 
troversy of  184S  Milligan  adhered  to  the 
church  of  Scotland.  He  mote  to  hb  father 
that  he  was  leeolved  to '  remain  in  . . .  uid 
lend  any  aid  he  could  to  those  who  are  ready 
to  unite  in  building  up,  on  principles  agree- 
able to  the  WOTd  of  God,  the  old  church  of 
Scotland.'  He  was  at  this  time  asHStant 
to  Robert  Swan,  minister  at  Aberaombie ; 
next  year  he  was  presented  to  the  Fife^ire 
parish  of  Camenm  and  ordained. 

In  1646  his  health  gave  cause  for  anxiety, 
and  he  obtained  a  leave  of  absence  for  a 
year,  which  he  spent  in  Germany,  studying 
at  Halle.  He  mode  the  acquaintuice,  among 
others,  of  Neander,  in  whom  he  found  a 
kindred  spirit.  Promoted  in  1860  to  the 
more  im^rtant  parish  of  Kileonquhar,  ha 
married,  m  1869,  Annie  Bbuy,  the  daughter 
of  David  Macbeth  Mwr  [q.  t!]  ;  and  in  1860 
he  was  appointed  flnt  profassor  of  UUical 
criticism  m  the  univerei^  of  Aberdeen.  He 
worked  hard ;  but  his  ubenl  politics  and 
mild  broad-church  views  were  not  congenial 
to  many  of  hit  colleagues,  and  bis  amiaoility 
concealed  from  his  students  thereal  strength 
of  his  character.  Nevertheless  his^wer  and 
influence  grew,  and  in  1870  he  joined  the 
company  formed  for  the  revision  of  the  flag- 
lish  New  Testament.  From  that  time  on- 
ward he  was  a  prolific  writer.  His  style, 
prolix  at  first,  became  pure  and  graceful,  and 
in  sach  works  as  those  on  the  resurrection 
and  ascension  of  Jesus  Christ  and  on  the 
Revelation  of  St.  John  he  took  a  foremost 
place  among  British  theologians.  In  the 
church  courts,  too,  his  rise  was  steady.  In 
1873  he  was  sent,  togeUier  with  tim  Rev.  J. 
Marshall  Lang  (now  Principal  Lang)  as  a 
representative  from  the  general  assembly  of 
the  church  of  Scotland  to  the  assembly  of 
the  presbyterian  church  in  the  United 
States ;  in  1876  he  was  elected  depute^erk 
of  the  graieral  assembly ;  and  in  1886  he  suc- 
ceeded Principal  John  Tulloch  [q.  v.]  as 
principal  clerk. 

Alnady  in  1882,  partly  in  recognition  of 
his  work  as  a  New  Testament  reviser,  he 
had  been  elevated  to  the  moderator's  chair. 
His  address  on  the  occssion  was  notable 
for  its  declaration  that,  in  any  scheme  for 
church  reunion  in  Scotland,  the  Scottish 
episcopalians  must  be  considned ;  while  its 
enuneutiim  of  doctrine  concerning  the 
church  called  fiwth  the  warm  approval  oi 
Cancm  Idddon  [q.  t.],  *ko  wrote  and 
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dunked  him  far  it.  Although  in  hii  euUer 
days  hii  htmanitKrian  feelings,  and  his  en- 
thusiasm fox  lihertj  and  proCTeas,  had  allied 
him  with  those  who  were  then  called  broad 
ehurchm^  Milligan  did  not  have  at  any 
period  of  his  career  the  slightest  srmpathy 
with  the  disrennl  for  doctrine  wnich  hu 
sometimesmarxedthe  members  of  that  BchooL 
Ultimately  he  ranged  himself  with  high 
churchmen,  being,  he  declared,  impelled  to 
join  them  by  increased  study  of  the  New 
Testament.  His  doctrine  of  the  church  he 
gathered  for  himself  from  the  Epistle  to  the 
£phesians,  on  which  he  had  contributed  an 
important  articsle  to  the  ninth  edition  of  the 
'EncyclopG»dia  Britannica.'  His  views  on 
the  ifflportance  of  d(^;ma  and  on  the  saera- 
mentanelesmed,  as  he  belieredf  jEmn  St. 
Jdm,  whose  writings  he  was  a  lifelong 
atuduLt  and  dili^^ent  expositor.  Thisderelo^ 
ment  of  his  opmions  tn  no  way  limited  his 
wid^  of  sympatity^imr  did  it  interfere  with 
the  friendly  intercourse,  ecclesiastical  as  well 
as  social,  that  he  had  been  wont  to  hold 
with  nonconformists — ^with  Wesleyans  like 
Dr.  W.  F.  Moulton  [q.  v.  Suppl.],  or  with 
independents  like  Principrd  Fairbaim.  He 
had  been  a  member  for  years  of  the  Church 
Service  Society.  In  1892,  when  the  Scottish 
Church  Society  was  constituted  *  to  defend 
and  advance  catholic  doctrine  as  set  forth 
in  the  ancient  creeds,  and  embodied  in  the 
standards  of  the  church  of  ScoUand,  &&/ 
he  took  an  important  part  in  its  fonnation, 
and  accepted  office  as  its  first  preudent. 
The  last  tetter  he  wrote  from  his  deaUi-bed 
WIS  to  tiie  first  confennoe  cf  this  society, 
then  being  held  in  Glasgow.  A.  few  days 
prenously  he  had  said  that  the  greatest  need 
ofthechnnh  of  Scotland  was  tnia  restoration 
of  a  weekly  celebration  of  the  eneharist. 

Milligan  was  keenly  interested  in  social 
and  especially  in  educational  q^oesUons.  In 
1888  he  went  to  Germany  to  mquire  about 
tec^cal  education  and  continuation  schools 
in  that  country ;  and  the  next  year  he 
visited  Sweden  to  see  the  working  of  the 
Qottenbni^  licensing  STStem.  In  Aberdeen 
he  was  an  active  philanthropist ;  and  all 
over  Scotland  his  services  as  a  preacher 
were  in  much  reqnest. 

When  on  the  eve  of  retiring  from  his 
chair  at  Aberdeen  owing  mainly  to  fiuliiw 
eyenght,  Milligan  was  suddenly  seised  with 
iUness  which  soon  moved  fktal.  He  died 
at  Edinburgh  on  11 1}ec.  1898.  His  wife,  by 
whom  he  teft  issue,  survived  him.  He  len 
unfinished  a  work  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  and  forbade  the  publication  of  the 
parts  he  had  written ;  some  of  his  notes, 
ftoverer,  have  been  used  in  a  work  on  the 


same  su^act,  since  published  hy  his  eldest 
son,  the  Bev.  George  Milligan. 

There  is  a  portrait  of  Milligan  by  Sir 
George  Reid,  P.R.S.A.,  at  King's  College, 
Old  Aberdeen  (one  of  the  artist's  happiest 
likenesses).^  In  1898  an  altar-table,  beuing 
an  inscription  from  the  pen  of  his  friend 
andcolleague,  Principal  Sir  William  Geddes 
[q.  V.  SuppL],  was  erected  to  his  memory  in 
the  College  Chapel,  Old  Aberdeen. 

Milligan's  literary  ^oductivenesa  began 
in  1855,  when  he  contributed  the  first  of  a 
series  of  papers  to  Kitto's  '  Journal  of 
Sacred  Literature.'  In  1857  he  addressed  a 
'  Letter  to  the  Duke  of  A^U  on  the  Edu- 
cation Qnestion.'  '  The  Becalogue  and  the 
Lord's  l>ay '  (1866)  was  evoked  by  the  con- 
troversy stiircd  in  Scotland  by  a  speech  of 
Dr.  Norman  MacLeod's  (1813-1873)  [q.  v.], 
as  his  'Words  of  the  New  Testament'  (1678) 
— written  in  ecmjunction  with  Dr.  Boberts 
belonged  to  the  literature  of  New  Testar 
ment  reviuon.  InlB78appearedavolumeon 
the  '  Higher  Education  of  Womoi ; '  and  the 
next  year  he  contributed  to  the '  Encydopsdia 
Britannica'  his  important  article  on  the 
'Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.'  'The  Hesur- 
rection  of  our  Lord '  and  his  '  Commentanr- 
on  St.  John '  (in  coiy'unction  with  Dr.  Moul- 
ton) (1882),  bis'  Commentary  on  the  Bevelsr 
tion'  (1883),  his  'Discussions  on  the  Apo- 
calypse '  (1B83),  his  '  Baud  Lectures  on  the 
Bevelation  of  St.  John'  (1866),  'Elijah' 
(1887),  'The  Besunection  of  the  Dead' 
(1890),  'The  Ascension  and  Heavenly 
nieaUioodofonrLoid,'aad  his  ^eridentiu 
address  on  the  '  Aims  of  the  Scottish  Chnrch 
Society'  (1892),  wue  all  prodnctiais  of  his 
ripened  powera  Bendes  these  he  oontrip 
bnted  manyartielestoperiodicals.  His  last 
article  was  a  notice  *  m  Memoriam'  of  Dr. 
Hort,  which  appeared  in  the  '  Expo».torT 
Times '(1893). 

[In  Mttnoriam,  a  memoir  dravn  up  for  his 
family  by  his  Wife,  Aberdeen,  189'! ;  Aorons 
Borealee,  Aberdeen,  1899;  private  in&nrmation; 
personal  recollections.]  J.  C. 

MILLS,  SiB  CHARLES  (1826-1895), 
first  agent^eueral  for  the  Cape  Colony,  was 
bom  in  1626  at  Ischl,  Hungary,  and  edu- 
cated chiefly  at  Bonn.  On  1  Feb.  1843  he 
enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  98th  regiment, 
and  went  to  Chini^  when  he  vei^  soon  at> 
tracted  soma  notice,  was  made  staff  dark  in 
the  adjutant-gaiexal's  office,  and  excused  or- 
dinary duty.  Se  seems  to  have  readily  mixed 
and  become  well  known  in  the  general  so- 
ciety of  the  station,  though  nominally  only 
'  Corporal  Mills.'  When  his  regiment  was 
ordered  to  India  in  1848,  he  was  offered  a 
derkship  in  the  consular  servioe,  but  jaiO" 
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ferred  to  go  iBto  actin  milituy  stfrice.  He 
was  accoraingly  with  his  re^ment  through 
thePoniah  campaign,  and  was  present  in  1849 
at  CfaiUianwallah,  where  he  was  wounded. 
He  received  ihe  medal.  On  6  June  1861  he 
received  a  commission  aa  ensign  in  the  98th 
regiment,  became  adjutant  on  17  June  1861, 
and  on  22  Nov.  1864  was  promoted  lieutenant 
in  the  60th  foot. 

Mills,  having  returned  home  with  his  rai- 
ment, became,  in  1866,  brigade-majOT  under 
General  Woolridge,  who  was  chained  with 
the  formation  of  a  camp  of  instruction  for  the 
Gennan  l^on  at  the  Crimea,  and  went  to 
the  seat  of  war  with  the  le^n  under  Sir 
Henry  Storks  [q.v.]  During  tius  war  he 
gained  special  credit  for  his  share  in  sup- 
piessing  an  attempt  at  muUnjr  among  some 
of  ^ieTuririih  troops.  He  received tJis order 
oftheHe^idie. 

At  the  dose  of  the  Crimean  war,  when 
the  Gennan  legion  was  disbanded,  it  was 
proposed  to  make  a  military  Brttlement  of 
Germans  on  the  eastern  border  of  British 
Kafiraria.  Mills,  who  now  left  the  army,  was 
selected  aa  officer  in  charge  of  the  settle- 
ment ;  he  arrived  at  Cape  Town  in  January 
1 858,  and  became  successively  sheriff  of  King- 
williamstownandsecretarytothegovemment 
of  Kaffraria.  He  had  brought  out  three  thou- 
sand men,  who  prospered  almost  without 
exception ;  he  has  himself  stated  that  for 
seven  years  he  was  their '  guide,  philosopher, 
and  friend,'  and  looked  upon  this  as  the  most 
successful  work  of  his  life!  He  had  intended 
writing  an  account  of  the  settlement,  but 
never  did  so. 

In  1865,  when  Ka&aria  was  incorporated 
with  the  Cape  Colony,  Mills  retired  on  a  pen- 
sion. Subsequently,  in  1866,  he  was  elected 
to  represent  KingwiUiamstown  in  the  parlia- 
ment of  the  Cape,  where  he  supported  the 
government,  opposing  the  party  which  at 
that  time  demanded  responsible  government. 
Sir  Philip  Wodehouse  [q.  v.  Suppl.],  who 
was  then  governor,  eventually  persuaded 
him  to  resign  political  life  and  enter  the 
colonial  service,  and  in  1887  appointed  him 
chief  derk  for  finance  in  the  colonial  secre- 
tary's office.  In  1873  he  became  permanent 
under-aecretary  in  the  same  office  when  self- 
government  was  conferred  on  the  colony; 
in  this  capacity  he  rendered  oonuder^e 
Bwice  in  orgaiusing  the  Cape  civil  service. 
In  IBSO  he  was  aent  to  London  to  arrange 
as  to  the  adiustment  of  expenditure  on  the 
Zulu  war.  When  in  1882  tbe  Cape  govern- 
ment dedded  to  have  an  agent-general  of 
their  own  in  London,  Mills  was  at  once 
selected  for  the  position,  which  ho  took  up 
b  October  1882. 


Aa  agent-mneral  Bfilla  was  a  fudliar 

and  popular  figure  at  all  functions  in  whidi 
the  cobmies  were  interested.  In  1886  he 
was  executive  commissioner  for  the  Cape  at 
the  Colonial  andlndiasExhibition.  In  1887 
he  was  delegate  for  the  Oape  at  the  colonial 
conference.  In  1894  he  was  one  of  the  dele* 
gates  of  the  Cape  at  the  intercolonial  con- 
ference at  Ottawa,  and  this  was  his  last 
special  service.  He  died  at  110  Victoria 
Street,  London,  on  31  March  1806,  and  was 
buried  at  Highgate  cemetery.  He  had  been 
made  CM.G.  in  1878,  K.C.M.O.  in  1886, 
and  C.B.  in  1886.  He  was  a  governor  of  the 
Imperial  Institute. 

Mills  was  in  later  years  stoud  and  florid, 
very  cheery  in  manner,  and  fond  of  sociaty. 
He  was  alwaya  rebkoned  InuiiHaalike  and 
capable;  at  times  wc^dng  exceedingly  hard, 
as  when  he  stayed  almmt  eontinaoDaly  in 
the  colonial  secretary's  office  tor  over  t£ree 
months  in  1872.  There  are  portraits  of  him 
in  the  colonial  aeeretaxy'a  office,  and  in  the 
Oiva  Serrioe  Ckab,  at  Oape  Town. 

[Times.  1  April  1896 ;  Cape  Times,  2  April 
1896;  Cape  (vaeUy)  Argus. 8 April  1895, p.5; 
Cape  Xlltutrated  IlMaaine,  April  1896;  Army 
Lists,  ISMMI.]  CAE. 

MILNE,  Sib  ALEXANDER,  first  baro- 
net (1806-1896),  admiral  of  the  fleet,  second 
son  of  Sir  David  Milne  [q.v.],  was  bom  on 
10  Not.  1806.  In  February  1817  he  en- 
tered the  Boyal  Naval  College,  and  in  1819 
first  went  adoat  in  the  Leander,  his  Cathei's 
flagship  on  the  North  American  station.  He 
afKTwards  served  in  the  Conway  wit^  Cap- 
tain Basil  Hall  [q.  v.],  in  the  Albion  wiui 
Sir  William  Hosts  [q*  vj,  and  in  the 
Ganges,  flagship  of  Sir  Bobert  Waller 
Otway  [q.  vj,  on  the  South  American 
station.  In  June  1827  he  was  ajppointed 
acting-lieutenant  of  the  Cadmus  brig  on  the 
Brazilian  station,  his  commission  bemg  con- 
firmed on  6  Sept.  In  1830  the  brig  returned 
to  England,  and  Hilne  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  commander,  26  Nov.  In  December 
1836  he  commissioned  the  Snake  sloop  for 
service  in  the  West  Indies,  where,  in  No- 
vember and  December  1837,  he  captiued  two 
slavers,  having  on  board  an  amraMte  (^666 
■laTes.  He  waa  promoted,  90  Jan.  1839, 
to  be  captain  ttf  the  Crocodile,  in  which, 
and  later  on  in  the  Cleopatra,  he  ctmtinned 
in  the  West  Indies  or  on  the  coast  of  North 
America,  and  in  charge  of  the  Newfound- 
land fisheries,  till  November  1841.  From 
April  1842  to  April  1846  he  was  his 
father's  flag  captain  at  Devonport;  and  from 
October  1846  to  December  1847  flag  captain 
to  Sir  Charles  Ogia  at  Portsmouth.  Fm 
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the  next  twelve  years  to  June  1859  he  was 
a  junior  lord  of  the  admiralty,  and  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  long  admintatratiTe 
service  during  a  time  of  war  and  reorganisa- 
tion he  was  made  ft  civil  K.G.B.  on  20  Dec 
1668;  he  had  peTionsly  been  made  %  rw- 
admiral,  S  Jan.  1668. 

In  1860  Milne  vaa  ai^<unted  to  tho  00m- 
mand  oi  the  West  bidiee  and  North  Ameri- 
can  Btatimk,  which,  during  the  tension  of 
feeling  caused^  by  uie  American  civil  war, 
he  exercised  with  great  judgment  and  tact. 
The  dnration  of  his  command  was  extended 
by  a  year,  and  on  26  Feb.  1864  he  was 
nominated  a  military  K.C.B.,  ^th  anthority 
to  wear  both  orders.  He  was  promoted 
vioe-fldmiral  IS  April  1865,  and  admiral 
1  April  1870.  From  Jane  1866  to  Decem- 
ber 1868  he  was  senior  naval  lord  of  the 
admiralty,  and  from  April  1869  to  Sep- 
tember 1870  was  commander-in-chief  in  the 
Mediteiranean.  During  the  laet  two  months 
of  the  time  tiie  Channel  fleet  joined  the 
Heditenanean  on  the  coast  of  Portugal, 
and  the  two  wue  exercised  tt^fothar  muer ' 
the  eommand'of  Hilne,  who  was  also  de- 
nred  to  report  on  the  behaviour  of  the 
Captain  [see  BtTBaoYira,  Huoh  Talbot  ; 
COLBB,  CowPBB  Fhifpb].  On  6  8ept.  he 
inspected  the  ship,  and  commented  on  the 
very  unusual  state  of  things — the  water 
washing  freely  over  the  lee  aide  of  the  deck. 
In  the  very  exceptional  circumstances  he 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  do  more  than 
express  his  dislike  of  this  to  Coles;  and 
indeed,  in  view  of  l^e  strong  feeling  that 
had  been  excited  in  favour  of  the  invention, 
it  is  almost  certain  that  the  outcry  would 
have  been  very  great  if  Milne  had  ordered 
the  ship's  suls  to  be  furled,  and  the  ship 
had  in  consequence  weathered  the  gale  in 
safe^.  It  would  have  been  sud  utat  he 
was  ^udieed  agunst  the  ship,  and  had 
refused  to  give  her  a  fiiir  trial.  On  the  early 
morning  of  7  Sept  tiw  GaptiUn  tamed  over 
bodily  and  went  to  the  bottom. 

On  24  May  1871  Milne  was  made  a  G.O.B., 
and  from  1872  to  1876  was  again  first  naval 
lord  of  the  admiralty.  On  1  Nov.  1676  he 
was  created  a  baronet.  During  his  long 
career  he  was  a  member  of  many  commis- 
sions and  committees.  He  was  a  commis- 
sioner for  the  exhibition  of  1861  in  London, 
and  again  for  that  of  1867  in  Paris ;  in  1879 
he  was  chairman  of  Ijord  Carnarvon's  com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  the  state  of  defences 
of  our  colonies,  and  in  1881  of  a  commission 
on  the  defence  of  British  possessions  and 
commerce.  In  1887  he  was  chairman  of  a 
committee  of  officers  of  the  navy  and  marines 
for  the  preeentaticm  of  a  'jubilee  o&ring' 


to  the  qneen.  The  presentation,  of  silvei 
models  of  the  Britannia,  a  first-rate  ship  ol 
war  in  1887,  and  of  the  Victoria,  a  firsts 
class  battleship  of  1887,  was  actually  made  at 
Windsor  on  22  Nov.  1888.  During  his  later 
years  he  xeeided  principally  at  Inveresk 
House,  Mnfls^bm^,  and  there  he  died,  in 
conmquenoe  of  a  chill  followed  by  pnen- 
m<mia,  on  S9  Deo.  1896.  He  mamed  in 
1660,  Enphoni^  daughter  of  Ardiibald 
Cochran  oi  Ashkirk  RcHtbn^iahire,  and  by 
her  (who  died  on  1  Oct.  1889)  left  issue,  be- 
sides two  daughters,  one  son,  Archibald 
Berkeley  Milne,  a  captain  in  the  navy,  who 
succeeded  to  the  baronetcy. 

[CByrne's  Nav.  Biogr.  Diet.;  Men  and 
Women  of  the  Time  (1896);  Times,  30  Dec. 
1896 ;  Borke's  Peerage  and  Baronetage  ;  Navy 
List».]  J.  K.  L. 

MITOHBIiL,ALEXANDERFERRIBR 
(lS22-1699),ScottisheecleBiBstieal  historian, 
bom  at  Brechin  on  10  Sept.  1822,  was  son  of 
David  Mitchell,  convener  of  local  guilds,  and 
his  wife  Elisabeth,  daughter  of  James  Ferrier 
of  Broadmyre.  After  being  educated  at 
Brechin  mmmar  school,  he  proceeded  in 
18S7  to  St.  Mary's  College,  St.  Andrews, 
winning  an  entrance  bursary  in  dasrics. 
He  graduated  M.A.  in  1841,  and  in  1844  was 
licensed  to  preach.  After  acting  as  assistant 
to  the  ministers  at  Mdgle  and  Dundee,  he 
was  in  1847  ordained  b^  Meigle  presbytery 
to  the  charge  of  Dunnichen.  Adhering  to 
the  established  church  during  the  secession 
movement,  he  became  in  18&  a  member  of 
the  general  aseemblj^.  In  the  same  ^ear, 
when  only  twenty-aix,  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  Hebrew  in  St.  Mary's  Coll^, 
and  was  one  of  the  first  to  introduce  into 
Scotland  a  scientific  method  of  teaching 
Hebrew.  As  convener  from  1856  to  1876 
of  the  committee  the  mi«ri<m  to  the  Jews, 
Hitchell  did  much  to  develop  missions  in 
the  Levsnt,  which  he  viuted  himself  in  1867. 
His  main  interests  lay,  however,  in  Scotti^ 
ecclesiastical  history,  and  in  1868  he  suc- 
ceeded John  Cook  as  professor  of  divinity 
and  ecclesiastical  history  in  St.  Mary^ 
Collie. 

Mitchell  held  his  chur  for  twenty-eix 
years,  and  during  that  period  published  a 
number  of  valuable  works  on  Scottish 
ecclesiastical  history.  He  was  an  active 
member  of  the  Scottish  Historical  and  Text 
Societies,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
geuOTal  councils  of  the  Presbyterian  Alliance, 
attending  the  meeting  at  Philadelphia  in 
1880.  In  1886  he  was  elected  moderator  of 
the  dmidi  Scotland,  uul  the  address  ha 
delivered  at  the  dose  of  the  session  was 
separately  published  (Edinbuxgh  and  Lou- 
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don,  1886, 4to).  In  188i  he  retired  from 
his  profeBsonhip,  and  in  1896  was  presented 
vitn  his  portzut,  pointed  hy  Sir  George 
Bud.  He  was  made  DJ).  of  St.  Andrews 
in  1862,  and  honmry  LL  J),  of  Glasgow  in 
1892.  He  divided  his  later  years  between 
his  house  at  Qowan  Park,  near  Brechin,  and 
66  South  Street,  St  Andrews.  He  died  at 
St.  Andrews  on  22  March  1899,  and  was 
buried  in  Brechin  cathedral  churchyard. 
He  married,  in  1862,  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Michael  Johnstone  of  Archbank,  near  Hoflat, 
and  was  survived  by  thxee  sons  ud  four 
daughters. 

Mitchell  published :  1. '  The  Westminster 
Confession  of  Faitb,' 1866,  8vo;  drded.1867. 
2.  'The  Wedderbums  and  their  Work,' 
1867, 4to.  a  '  Minutes  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly'  (with  Or.  John  Stmthers),  1874. 
8vo.  4.  *'Sho  Westminster  AssemUy* 
(Baird  Lectures),  London,  1883, 8vo ;  new 
edit,  Philadelphia,  1896.  6.  'Catechisms  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,'  Edinburgh,  1886, 
8vo.  6.  'The  Scottish  Beformation,'  ed. 
D.  Hay  Fleming,  with  biographical  sketch 
bv  Dr.  James  Christie,  London,  1900, 8vo. 
Mitchell  also  edited  for  the  Scottish  Text 
Society  the  '  Richt  Vey  to  Heuine,'  by  John 
Gau  [q.  V.  Suppl.},  in  1888,  and  the  *  Gude 
and  Godlie  Ballatis'  from  the  1667  version 
in  1897.  For  the  Scottish  Historical  Society 
he  edited  in  1892  and  1896  two  volumes  of 
'The  Records  of  the  Comnussions  of  the 
Goieral  Assembly,'  1616-60.  He  also  pub- 
lished an  edition  of  Archlushop  Hamilton's 
'Catechism'  (1882),  and  three  leetnres  at 
St.  Giles's,  Edinburgh  (St.  Giles's  Lectures, 
1st  ser.  No.  4,  4th  ser.  No.  1,  and  6U1  ser. 
No.  8).  Of  his  numerous  contributions  to 
periodical  literature  and  encyclopedias  a  list 
of  tlwmost  important  is  gmok  inDr. Christie's 
memoir  (pp.  xxri-xxvii ). 

[Mttehell'B  Woiks  in  Brit.  Hub.  libr. ;  Dr. 
Christie's  biogr.  sketch  preflzad  to  the  Scottish 
B«fonnatioD,  1900;  A.  K  H.  Boyd's  Twenty* 
five  Years  of  St.  Andrews,  i.  22,  11.  221 ;  Mm. 
OliphaDt's  Memoir  of  Frindpsl  TuUoch,  p.  7 ; 
Knight's  Prindpsl  Shairp  and  his  Friends; 
Whc^s  Who,  1899;  Times.  28  March  1899; 
Eoglish  HisU  BavieT,  Janoary  IMl.l 

A.  F.  P 

MITOHEIj:4,FETEB(1824-1899),Cbu^ 
dian  politician,  was  bom  of  Scottish  parents 
at  Newcastle  in  the  oounty  of  Northumber- 
land,NewBrun8wick,on24Jan.l824.  Edu- 
cated at  the  county  grammar  school,  he 
studied  law  and  was  ciUed  to  the  bar  of  the 
province  of  New  Brunswick  in  1848.  He 
practised  his  profession  for  four  fears,  and 
then  entered  into  pBrtnership  with  a  Mr. 
Have  in  the  business  of  lumbering  and 


shipbuilding.  In  1868  he  was  elected  to  tlia 
assembly  as  member  for  his  native  county, 
and,  two  years  later,  becama  minister  in  the 
calonet  of  Samuel  Leraiaxd  Tille^  [q.  ▼.] 
He  was  called  to  the  New  Bmnswick  legis- 
lative council  in  i860.  . 

Mitchell  took  no  part  in  the  Charlotte 
town  conference  of  1864,  whose  object  was 
a  union  of  the  maritime  provinces  only.  But 
when  in  the  same  year  the  larger  scheme  of 
uniting  British  America  anwe,  he  attended 
the  meeting  at  Quebec  (10  Oct.)  as  del^ate 
of  his  province,  and  assisted  in  drawing  up 
the  basis  of  confederation  known  as  the 
Quebec  resolutions.  On  the  delates'  return 
the  government  of  (Sir)  Samuel  Leonard 
TUlev  [q.  v.]  submitted  the  plan  to  tho 
pOTUiar  vote,  and  was  defeated  by  a  large 
minority  (1866).  Albert  Smith  then  formed 
a  cabinet  whose  element  of  cohe^m  was 
opposition  to  confederation.  Sbortij  aftetw 
wards  Lieutenant-governOT  Gordon,  who 
had  himself  opposed  tiie  measure,  received 
instructions  to  forward  the  movement.  For 
this  purpose  he  called  Mitchell  to  his  asus- 
tance,  and  a  line  of  action  was  taken  which, 
however  necessaiy  in  the  circumstances,  caa 
scarcely  be  considered  constitutional  to-day. 
On  8  March  1866  Gordon  addressed  tho 
houses  and  declared  in  &vour  of  union. 
During  the  negotiations  and  debates  that 
ensued,  so  many  Buppwters  deserted  the 
ministers  that  they  resigned  in  a  body 
(13  April).  Mitohdl  was  thereupon  asked 
to  form  a  cabinet  on  ^  basis  of  confedersp- 
tion.  He  became  himself  premier  and  me- 
aidant  of  the  council,  while  TiUey  took  office 
as  provincial  secretary.  Dissolving  the  as- 
sembly, he  forthwith  amtealed  to  the  people. 
The  moment  was  well  csosen,  for  the  feui&n 
invasion  of  the  frontier  had  demonstrated  the 
need  of  consolidating  British  America.  The 
real  issue  at  the  |^lls  thus  became  confedera- 
tion or  annexation  to  the  United  States. 
Mitchell  triumphed  1^  a  vote  of  nearly  four 
to  one. 

A  short  session  followed,  the  bouse  sitting 
ftxjm  26  June  till  7  July.  The  le«ialature 
was  content  to  vote  confidence  in  toe  mini- 
stry and  leave  their  course  of  action  '  un- 
fettered by  any  expression  of  opinion  other 
than  what  had  been  given  by  the  people 
and  their  representatives.' _  In  the  final  con- 
iSsderation  eonforence  which  took  place  at 
Westminster  on  4  Dec.  1866,  the  New  Brun^ 
wick  ddegates  had,  therefore,  a  free  hand. 
They  made  use  of  it  to  obtain  concessions 
that  gratified  the  province :  a  representation 
of  twelve  members  in  the  dommion  senate 
and  fifteen  in  the  dominion  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  a  reservation  of  export  duties  in 
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MW  log*,  since  oommutod  for  4160,000  a 
year;  a  gtiar&ntee  for  the  intercolonial  rail- 
way. JOtchell  was  very  aotiTs  in  obtaining 
thsae.  ItiBobMrrablealfothatlu&TOiuM 
the  federal  principle  with  Sir  Garage  Etienne 
Caitier£q.  T.],ag«gMn«t6fa  John  Aleiandw 
Haedonald'a  aTo^red  leaning  towiida  legi»> 
IstiTeunioo.  The  British  North  America  Act 
receiTed  the  royal  assent  on  29  March  1867. 

On  the  proclamation  of  the  dominion 
(1  July  1887)  Mitchell  was  sworn  of  the 
privy  council  of  Canada,  and  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  cabinet  with  die  portfolio  of 
marine  and  fisheries.  Thereupon  he  took 
up  his  reaidance  is  Ottawa.  On  36  Oct. 
following  he  was  raised  to  the  senate  by 

rrodanution.  He  sat  in  that  body  tiU 
S  July  1872,  when  he  reugned  in  order  to 
assist  the  administration  in  the  commons. 
Elected  byhisoldconstituenfi|y,hecontinued 
to  xmsamat  it  in  theseooadf  thiidt  fiffch,and 
sixth  parliaments.  After  the  M»ot'^*I'^ 
goyenunent  ftU  (6  Nor.  1873^  he  xemorad 
to  Montreal  and  assumed  the  edttonhip  of 
the  'Herald'  news^per.  From  that  date 
he  owned  no  partv  ties,  though  he  adrooUed 
liberal  principles  both  in  the  house  and  in 
his  organ.  He  suffered  defeat  in  the  elec- 
tions of  1891  and  1S86.  On  1  March  1687 
he  received  an  inspectorsh^  of  fisheries  for 
the  Atlantic  provinces. 

Mitchell's  ux  ^ears  <tf  ministerial  life  as 
inspector  of  fisheries  were  of  permanent  bene- 
fit to  the  domiuion.  To  the  guardianship  of 
two  thovsand  miles  of  coast  on  the  Atlantic 
was  immediately  added  the  oare  of  the  great 
lakes  and  rivers,  and,  after  1871,  the  Pacific 
coast  turn,  the  straits  of  Fuca  to  Alaska. 
His  legislation  regulating  snob  sulgects  as 
uaviga&m,  pilotage,  li^tnon8es,qu8xantine, 
fisheries,  and  the  like,  proceeds  broadly  on 
the  assumption,  since  disputed,  that  the  6t>- 
minion  is  vested  as  well  with  jmgaebaxj 
right  in  as  with  legislative  power  over  Uiem. 
His  department  soon  became  one  of  the  most 
important  in  Canada.  Theaimualyieldof  the 
Atlantic  fisheries  alone  rose  from  M,1&<MX)0 
in  1819  to  «10,260,000  in  187S. 

Mitchell's  reputation  rests  mainly  on  his 
conduct  of  the  fisheries  n^tiations  with  the 
United  States.  The  presence  of  American 
fishermen  on  the  Bntiah  North  American 
coasts  and  ba^  caused  international  com- 
plications in  his  department.  '  The  shortest 
way,'  he  says,  *to  avoid  fishery  troubles  is 
f w  the  [Tnited  States  to  oease  trespasung . . . 
or  nuke  a  fair  ba^fain.'  Otherwise,  he  »- 
otMnmended  the  strict  enfimement  of  the 
Canadian  rights.  After  tiding  other  neans 
with  small  success,  he  in  1860  i<ffmwi{^in^ 
■ix  provincial  cruisera  to  pxoteot  the  flaherios. 


The  English  government,  however,  did  not 
acquiesce  exoept  under  conditions  which 
Mitchell  declined  to  accept  When  in  1871 
theWaehingUm  treaty  was  under  discussion 
between theUnited States  and GbeatBritun, 
Mitdmll's  influence  led  to  the  insertion  of 
articles  whereby  the  Canadian  fisheries  were 
thrown  open  to  the  United  States  for  twelve 
years  in  considwation  of  a  sum  to  be  ascer- 
tained by  an  arbitration  board  (arts,  xviii- 
XXV.)  In  1876  Canada  was  awarded 
S4,6O0jm.  The  Canadian  right  waa  there- 
in deariy  established,  and  its  valiie  plaoed 
beyond  question. 

In  July  1899,  as  he  was  leaving  the  parlia- 
mentary boildmffs,  Ottawa,  he  was  stricken 
by  paralysis.  He  seemed  to  recover,  but  on 
35  Oct.  following  he  was  found  dead  in  his 
rooms  in  the  Windsor  Hotel,  Montreal  In 
1868  he  married  Mrs.  Gough,  a  widow 
of  £^  John,  Hew  Brunswick;  wie  died  in 
1889. 

Mitchell  was  the  author  itf  eeveral  pam- 

Shlets, including:  l.<ABevlewofFTasident 
Grant's  Message,'  Montreal,  1870,  which 
concerns  the  fl^ieries ;  and  2.  '  Notes  of  a 
Holiday  Trip/  Montreal,  1880,  a  reprmt  «f 
letters  to  the '  Montreal  Herald '  on  Sunitobe 
and  the  north-west  tmitories. 

[Oanadian  Qosettfl,  LondoD,  a  27ov.  1S99; 
UoDtTMl  Star,  2A  Oct.  1B99 ;  Toronto  Globe, 
26  Oct.  1SB9;  Mo^ian's  Canodiaa  Men  and 
Women,  pp.  689-40;  N.  0.  Cot6's  Political 
AppointniBnta,  p.  101 ;  Gemmill'a  Canadian 
Puliameotuy  Otuapabion,  1883,  p.  142  ;  Gray's 
Confederation,  pp.  30,  60 ;  Denta  Lost  Forty 
Yean,  ii.  416  et  seq. ;  Honiisy'i  Life  of  -S.  L. 
Tilley,  pp.  233-840 ;  Stewart's  Canada  trnder 
Dafferin,  pp.  179,  240-1 ;  Fope's  Mem.  of  J.  A. 
Mocdonald,  i.  329-30,  ii.  14,  106-16;  Pope's 
Confederation  Doc.  pp.  3,  94,  121;  Can.  Sew. 
Pap.  1868  Ko.  89,  1869  No.  12, 1870  No.  II, 
1871  Nob.  6and  13;  HertslefkOoU.  of  Tnatifls, 
xiii.  970-86,  1267 ;  Hind^  Elsbeiy  Conunissioii, 
Hsli&x,  i.  48-4,  ii.  66-6;  IT.8.A  Doc  and 
Proo.  Halifax  Com.  i.  82-7.  ii.  106-7,  206-17; 
Law  Repocts,  1898,  A.  C.  p.  700.]    T.  B.  B. 

MTVABT,  arr.  george  jackson 

(1827-1900),  biologist,  third  son  of  Jamas 
Edward  Mivart  (d.  1866),  hotel  proprietor, 
of  Brook  Street,  Grosvenor  Souaie,  London, 
was  bom  on  30  Nov.  1827.  He  received  his 
early  education  at  the  grammar  sdiool, 
Clapham,  under  Charles  Pritchard  [q.  v.], 
and  at  Harrow.  He  subsequently  studied 
at  King's  Ooll^,  London,  with  the  view 
of  graduating  at  Oxford,  but,  having  joined 
in  1844  the  Boman  eatholie  chnroh,  ae  mo- 
ceeded  to  St.  Mary's  College,  Osoott.  His 
change  of  &ith  is  said  to  Inve  bew 
prompted  hr  a  taste  for  Qothie  erebiteotur^ 
and  muUy  determined  hf  a  study  of  Milner'e 
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'  End  of  Beligioua  OontTOversj/  Admitted 
on  IS  Jan.  1846  student  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  he 
was  thera  called  to  the  bar  on  30  Jan.  1861, 
but  preferred  a  scientific  to  a  forensic  career. 
He  was  member  &om  1849  of  the  BojbI 
Institution,  and  fellow  from  1858  of  the 
Zoological  Society,  to  whose '  Proceedings '  he 
was  for  more  than  thirty  yeaxa  a  frequent 
contributor.  In  1862  he  was  appointed  lec- 
turer on  comparative  anatomy  in  St.  Mary's 
Hospital,  London,  and  elected  (20  Mardi) 
fellow  01  the  Linnean  Sociefy,  of  which  he 
was  ceeretary  from  1874  to  1880,  and  was 
elected  Tice-president  in  1893.  In  1869  he 
was  eLaoted  F.B.S.  in  rec<^ition  of  the  nn- 
naoal  merits  of  his  memoir  *  On  the  Appen- 
cUcuIar  Skeleton  of  the  Fiimatee,'  communi- 
cated through  Professor  Huxley  in  1867 
('PhiL  Trans.'  clvii.  299-480).  Among 
others  of  his  earlier  scientific  papers  may  he 
mentioned  'Notes  on  the  Osteology  ot^ the 
Insectivora  *  ('  Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Phy- 
siology,' Cambridge  and  London,  1867-8,  i 
380r312,  ii.  117-64;  translated  in  'Annales 
des  Sciences  Naturelles,'  Gihrne  s6rie,  'Zoo- 
lo^e,'tom.viii. 221-84,  ii.  811-72);  'Appen- 
dicular Skeleton  of  Simla'  ('Trans.  Zool. 
Soc.'  voL  Ti.,  1866) ;  *  Notes  on  the  Myology 
of  Lruana  Tubeicalata'  ('Proc.  Zool.  Soc.' 
1867,  pp.  766-97);  *  Notes  on  the  Myology 

05  MenobranchuB  LateraUs'  {ti.  1869,  pp. 
460-66) ;  *  On  some  Points  in  the  Anatomv 
of  Echidna  Hystrix '  ('  Trans.  lann.  Soc.'  toI. 
XXV. pt.iii. [1866], pp. 879-403);  and*Ontbe 
Vertebrate  Skeleton*  {ib.  vol.  xrrii.  pt,  iii. 

18711  pp.  369-92).  Though  greatly  stimu- 
atedof  Darwin,  Mivart  never  became  a 
Darwinian ;  and  in  1871  freely  criticised  the 
great  naturalist's  hypothesis  both  in  the 
'Quarterly  Review '  (voL  cxxxL  p.  47)  and 
in  a  substantive  essay  '  On  the  Genesis  of 
Sjiecies '  (London,  8vo) ;  an  assertion  of  the 
right  of  private  judgment  which  led  to  an 
estrangement  from  both  Darwin  and  Huxley. 
Three  subsequent  works :  1.  *  Lessons  in 
Elementary  Anatomy,'  London,  1873,  8vo. 
3.  'Man  and  Apes,'  London,  1873,  8vo. 

6  *  The  Common  Frog,*  London,  1874.  8vo, 
estaUished  his  reputation  ae  a  speeialiat. 
He  was  already  known  as  an  attnotiTe  leo- 
torer  at  the  Zoological  Oardens  and  the 
London  Institution,  and  in  1874  he  was  ap- 

Eointed  professor  of  bi<dogy  at  the  short< 
ved  Roman  cathoUe  University  College, 
Een^a^n.  During  the  decade  1870-80 
he  enriched  the  'Transactions'  ot  the 
Zoological  Society  (vols.  viii.  and  x.)  with 
severM  important  papers,  viz.:  1.  '  On  the 
Axial  Skeleton  of  the  Ostrich ; '  2.  '  On  the 
Axial  Skeleton  of  the  Struthiouidee ; '  3. '  On 
the  Axial  Skeleton  of  the  Pelecanidn;' 


4. '  Notes  on  the  Fins  of  Elasmobranchs ;  -with 
Considerations  on  the  Nature  and  Homo- 
logues  of  Vertebrate  Limbs.'  To  the  '  En- 
cyclop  ©din  Britannica'  (9th  edit.)  he  con- 
tributed the  articles  'Ape'  (reproduced  in 
substance  in  Flower  and  Lydekker's  '  Intro- 
duction to  the  Study  of  Mammals,*  1801), 
'Reptiles'  (anatomy),  and  'Skeleton.'  In 
1879  he  was  president  of  the  biological  sec- 
tion of  the  British  Association  at  Sheffield, 
and  delivered  an  address  on  Buffon,  which 
was  included  in  his  *  E^ays  wad  Criticisms,' 
London,  1892,  ii  198.  In  1881  appeared  his 
dabotate  monograph,  *  T^be  Oat :  an  IntotH 
duction  to  the  Sbidy  of  Baok-honed  Ani- 
mals, especially  Mammils'  (Lond<ni,  8td)^ 
which  for  fulness  and  accuracy  of  detail 
and  lucidity  of  exposition  is  worthy  to  rank 
with  Huxley's  'Crayfish.'  Subseqnent 
studies  in  the  anatomy  ttf  the  Mhaoidf 
Arcteid,  and  Cynoid  camivora  appeared  in 
tiie  *  Proceedings'  of  the  Zoolt^cal  Societr 
1882,  1886,  and  1690.  His  researohes  on 
the  last  group  bore  fruit  in  '  Dogs,  Jackals, 
Wolves,  and  Foxes ;  a  monograph  of  the 
Canides,'  London,  1890,  4to.  Other  papers 
in  the  'Proceedings'  of  the  same  society 
(1895)  laid  the  basis  of  his  '  Monograph  of 
the  Lories,  or  Brosh-tongaed  Parrots  com- 
posing the  f^uuly  Lraidae,'  London,  189^ 
4to.  Afivsit  received  in  1876  the  degree  of 
^.D.  from  the  po^,  and  in  1884  that  of 
M.D.  from  the  umvarsity  oS  Lonvain,  in 
which  he  was  professor  of  '  the  philosophy 
of  natural  history '  from  1890  to  1893. 

De^ite  his  rejection  of  Darwinism,  Mivart 
always  professed  himself  an  evolutionist.  As 
such,  however,  he  can  be  ranked  with  no 
schooL  He  never  wavered  in  maintaining  an 
essential  diaparitry  between  organic  and  inor- 
nnic  matter,  and  between  human  reason  and 
Uie  highest  faculties  of  the  brutes.  Natural 
selection  he  relegated  te  an  extremely  sub- 
ordinate place,  and  attributed  the  formation 
of  specific  characters  to  a  principle  of  indi- 
viduation, which  he  postulated  as  the  essence 
of  life  (aee  Eamua  and  OitiomuAi.  877-9,  and 
The  Origin  o/SRman  JiAuon^  London,  1889, 
PP.298-S08).  Evolution  thus  understood  he 
attempted  by  a  theory  of  derivative  ereati<m 
to  reconcile  with  the  catholic  &ith,  between 
which  and  modem  thought  he  as^nxed  to 
play  the  part  of  interpreter  ^see  his  paper, 
'  One  Point  in  Controversy  with  the  Agnos- 
tics,' in  Suayg  on  Eeligion  and  Literature, 
ed.  Manning,  8rd  ser.  London,  1874,  8vo). 
In  November  1874  he  ioined  the  Meta- 
physical Society,  in  which,  as  in  the  widei 
arena  of  the  monthly  reviews,  he  opposed  a 
neo4cholastic  realism  to  the  prevalent  a^^ 
nottioiam.  In  1876  he  collected  his  philo* 
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sophical  articles  nnder  the  title  'Lessons 
from  Nature  as  manifested  in  Mind  and 
Hatter/ London,  8m  *  Nature  and  Though^' 
•n  attempt  to  refute  Berkeley  in  Badnwy'a 
own  metWl  <d  dialc^fuck  appeared  in  IwD 
and  other  works  (all  London,  ovo)  in  the  fid- 
lowing  order :  *  A  Fhilo80|dueal  Oateebimn ' 
(1884),' On  Truth:  a  Systematic  Inquiry' 
(1889),  'The  Helpful  Science '  (1896),  and 
*  The  Groundwork  of  Scimice :  a  Study  of 
£^8temol<^'  (1898).  In  these  treatises 
be  laboured  to  re-establish  philosophy  upon 
a  pre-Garteaian  basis,  with  only  such  modir 
fications  of  form  as  were  imperatively  de- 
minded  by  the  problems  of  the  age.  Bat 
this  attempt  to  refurbish  the  wholastic 
annoniy  of  his  church  was  combined  with  a 
theological  liberalism  which  eTentoally 
brought  him  into  collision  with  her.  His 
neo-^tholiciam  was  adumbrated  in  'Con- 
tempomy  EToLutioa,*  Lcmdon,  1876  (a  re- 
print oi  articles  in  the  '  Oontflmporary  Re- 
view ' ),  and  more  explicitly  fmrnulated  in  a 
series  of  papers  in  the  'Ninrtaanth  Century,' 
viz. :  1.  '  Modem  OathoUos  and  Scientific 
Freedom'  (July  1686);  3.  'The  Oatholic 
Church  and  BibUeal  Criticism '(July  1687); 
fl.  'Catholicity  and  Reason'  (D^eeember 
1887);  4.  'Sins  of  Belief  and  Disbelief 
(October  1888);  6.  'Hajipiness  in  Hell' 
(December  1892),  which,  with  two  ezplansr 
tory  papers  (February  and  April  1698),  was 
placed  on  the  Index  Libromm  Prohibitorum, 
Si  July  1893 ;  and  6.  <  The  Contmiuty  of  Ca^ 
ttu)Iicism '  (Januftrv  1900).  The  last  article, 
wiUi  another  entitled  '  Some  Beceni  Apolo- 
^ts/ which  uipeared  oimtemporaneouuy  in 
tba  *  Fmtnightiy  Baview/  Inot^fht  his  otUuh 
doxy  formally  mto  question  and  led  to  his 
excommunication  ay  Cardinal  Vaaghui 
(18  Jan.)  An  article,  'Scripture  and  Roman 
CatlMdioism,'  which  appeared  in  f^e  '  Nine- 
teentii  Century'  in  the  following  March, 
completed  his  repudiation  of  ecclesiastical 
authority.  He  died  of  d^betes  at  his  ten- 
dence,  77  Inverness  Terrace,  London,  W.,  on 
I  A^il  following.  He  was  married.  His 
son,T)r.  F.  St.  Geoige  Mivart, became  medical 
inspector  of  the  local  government  board. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mivart  did  not 
confine  himself  strictly  to  scientific  work,  in 
which  his  real  strength  lay.  In  mastery  of 
anatomical  detail  heliad  few  rivals,  and  ^er- 
hxpa  no  superior,  among  his  contemporaries; 
but  his  eminence  in  this  department  was  not 
gained  without  a  degree  of  preoccupation 
which  left  him  scanty  leisure  for  the  study 
of  tiie  delicate  and  controverual  questions 
on  which  he  attempted  to  arbitrate. 

Besides  Uie  works  mentioned  above,Mivart 
wasthesnthOT^:  1. 'InteoductionQ6ntoda 


k  I'Etude  de  la  Nature.  Cours  profess6  a 
rUniversit6  de  Louvain,'  Louvam,  Paris, 
1891.  2.  'Birds:  the  Elements  of  Orni- 
thology/ London,  1892, 8vo.  8.  '  I^pea  of 
Animal  Life^'  London,  1893,  Sva  4.  'An 
Introduction  to  the  Elements  <tf  Scienefl^' 
London,  1894, 8vo.  6.  <  Castle  and  Manor  t 
a  Tale  of  our  Time,'  London,  1900,  Svo. 
For  his  uncollected  papers  not  specif 
above  see  the  Zoological  Societv's  '  Trans- 
actions *  and  '  Froceedinga '  from  1664  (with 
which  compare  'Zoological  Beoord'  and 
*  Zoologist,'  Srd  ser.  vui.  281) ;  *  Transactions  • 
of  the  Linnean  Society,'  2nd  sor.  (ZooL), 
i.  613:  '  Proceedings  of  the  Boyal  Society,' 
1888,  No.  263;  'Popular  Science  Eoview,' 
viii.  Ill,  ix.  866,  xiv.  872,  xv.  225;  'Con- 
temporary Beview,'  April  1876,  May,  July, 
September,  October 1879,  January,  Februuy, 
Aprill680, May 1887;  'FortnighUy Beview,' 
January,  A^  1886,  Septembn  1896,  May 
1896;  'Nineteenth  Century,'  August,  De- 
Damber  1893,  August  1896fJanu«iy,  Decem- 
ber 1897,  August  1899;  '  Dublin  Beview,' 
October  1876,  October  1801. 

[Boyal  Soeiety  Ysar  Book,  1901,  yp.  337- 
asa ;  LiiM»ln's  Inn  ^m.  B«g. ;  Gent  Msg.  1856, 
i.  213 :  Law  List,  1852 ;  Oww's  lafe  of  Pro- 
fessor Owen ;  Darwio's  I^fs  of  Darwin ;  Huxley's 
Life  of  HnxLey;  Hutton's  'The  Metaphjrncal 
Society'  in  Nineteanth  Century,  Aognst  1885; 
Mivart's  '  Beminiscenees  of  Professor  Huxl^* 
in  Nineteenth  Century,  December  1697;  Minerva 
Jahrbuch,  1891 ;  Men  and  Women  of  the  Hmtt 
1895  ;  Times.  12,  13,  1£,  22,  27,  29  Jan.,  3,  S, 
4  April  1900;  Tablet.  7  April  1900  ;  Nature, 
12  April  1900.]  J.  M.  B. 

MOLTENO,  Sm  JOHN  CHABLES 
(1814r-18e6),  South  African  statesman,  the 
son  of  John  Molteno,  deputy  controller  of 
the  legacy  office,  Somerset  House,  and  of 
Caroline  Bower,  his  wife,  was  born  on  6  June 
1814  in  his  f&ther's  hoose  in  London.  The 
family  was  of  Milanese  extraction,  but  had 
long  been  domiciled  in  England.  LoRing 
his  father  at  an  early  age,  he  was  educated 
at  Ewell,  and  after  a  short  experience  in  the 
office  of  a  city  shipbroker  he  sailed  f<»  South 
Africa  in  1831  to  take  up  duties  in  the  public 
library  at  Cape  Town.  In  1637,  when  twenty- 
three  years  of  age,  he  started  a  commercial 
business  of  his  own,  and  was  for  the  next  tea 
years  engaged  in  a  e^irited  endeavoor  to  open 
up  new  markets  for  cdloiual  prodtue ;  b^  a 
succession  of  adverse  oironmstsnees  proved 
fatal,  and  in  1841  he  absndoned  his  Cue 
Town  boriness  and  devoted  himself  to 
veloping  the  wool  trade  on  a  property  whidi 
he  liuad  acquired  in  Beaufort  West.  From 
this  date  ml  1852  he  lived  an  isolated  life  ix 
the  great  Karoo,  fosning  an  intimate  oo- 
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quAintaace  vntik  the  IHb  and  chanetetiBtioi 
of  the  frontier  cokmiftn,  e^etnaUy  thou  of 
Dntidi  bkwtL 

He  took  part  u  a  burgber  and  com- 
mandant in  the  Saffir  war  of  1846,  and 
formed  a  strong  opinion  of  the  nnauitability 
of  British  troops  and  British  regular  officers 
for  such  warfare.  The  dictatorial  tone 
ad<^ted  towards  the  colonists,  tcwether  with 
the  incapacity  displayed  by'  the  qneen's 
officers,  was  a  strong  factor  in  determining 
his  future  attitude  towards  the  intervention 
•  «f  the  home  government  in  military  natters. 

In  1862  ha  returned  to  mercantile  pw* 
suits,  and  founded  the  firm  of  Alport  ft  Co., 
which  he  combined  with  a  large  banking 
bnidnees,  and  he  rapidly  grew  to  be  one  n 
the  wealthiest  and  most  mfluential  (dtiiens 
in  the  Beanfbrt  diabriot.  In.  1864  wgn- 
wntatire  butitntiona  wen  introduced  in  the 
Gape  Colony,  and  Molteno  became  the  first 
member  for  Beaufort  in  the  legislative 
BSsemblTt  end  by  his  skill  in  demte  and 
profound  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  the 
country  soon  raised  nimself  to  the  front  rank. 
During  the  govemorsh^  of  Sir  George  Grey 
[q.  V.  buppLj  he  was  ^nerally  found  in  sym- 
pathy and  support  with  him,  but  on  the  ap- 

gaintment  of  Sir  PhiUp  'Wodehouse  [q.  r. 
uppl.]  in  1862  he  was  driven  into  a  strong 
pouoy  of  opposition.  The  leading  cry  among 
Cape  politidans  was  for  responsible  govern- 
ment, and  for  many  yeus  Molteno  took  the 
foremost  place  in  the  battle.  When,  witii  the 
^iproval  of  the  secretary  of  the  colonies, 
Ixud  Kimberley,itwas  conceded  in  1872  by 
Sir  Henry  Burkly  [q.  v.  Suppl.],  the  new 

Sovemor,  Molteno  was  by  common  consent 
esignated  as  the  first  Cape  premier. 
The  first  years  of  his  administration  were 
marked  1^  great  prosperity,  hj  a  vast  in- 
crease in  railroad  communication,  and  by 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  colonial  finances. 
The  acquisition  of  the  diamond  fields  had  a 
considerable  share  in  this,  but  the  main 
credit  may&irlybe  attributed  to  the  ad- 
ministrative and  financial  capacity  of  Mol- 
teno, and  to  the  confidence  that  he  inspired. 

This  peaceful  epoch  was  not  of  long  dura- 
tion, hotd  Carnarvon  was  resolved  to  force 
an  hia  policy  ttf  South  Afrioan  ooufbdemtiou. 
Molteno  was  not  oppoeedto  confederation  in 
itaelf,1rat  inrated  that  it  nnsteome  gra^ 
dually  from  within  and  not  from  witJunt, 
and  that  at  the  weeent  time  it  wonld  impoee 
unduly  onerous  Duxdena  on  the  0^  Colony. 
Lord  Carnarvon  was  unfortunate  in  hu 
choice  of  Jamea  Anthony  Fronde  [q.  t.  Suppl.] 
the  historian,  whom  he  sent  ont  as  an  un- 
official representative  of  the'  home  govern- 
ment in  1B76.  Failing  to  obtain  Mohent^a 


assistance,  Froode  started  an  nnconstita- 
tional  agitation  throughout  SouUi  Africa 
which,  etueing  up  the  race  antagonism 
between  £ngliah  and  Dnteh,  sowed  the  seeds 
of  ftatuTB  edamities.  Uolteno  and  hia  ci^ 
leagues  procured  the  rejection  of  a  aeheme  for 
a  conference  on  the  sul^ect  of  confederation, 
and  the  Oa^  parliament  refuaed  to  allow  him 
even  to  discuss  the  snt^eet  with  the  home 
government  whoi  he  waa  in  England  during 
the  following  year. 

In  April  1877  Sir  Henry  Bartle  Edward 
Frere  [q.  vj  succeeded  Sir  Henry  Barkly  at 
theCape.  Hecameoutasthespecial  exponent 
of  Lord  Carnarvon's  views,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  he  came  into  confiict  with  Molteno. 
The  latter  was  a  thoron^-^ing  exponent 
of  colonial  ri^^ts,  and  prepared  to  insist  tai 
them  to  tbeirfnllest  extent.  ^BarUabad 
no  enerienee  of  self-fioveming  odomea.  It 
would  have  been  dOionlt  under  ai^  or- 
cumstanoes  for  the  two  to  work  in  luu^ 
mony;  Frere^  preconceived  noti<ms  on  con- 
federation and  native  polity  rendered  it 
impoBsilde.  The  war  with  the  Galekaain 
1877~S  brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  The 
governor  contended  that  the  oonunander-iD- 
ehief  at  the  Cme  'was  the  only  person  who 
could  command  the  coltmial  troops;  Molteno 
insisted  that,  though  the  governor,  as  such, 
had  power  over  the  colonial  forces  it  oould 
only  be  exerdeed  'with  and  by  the  advice  o€ 
his  responsible  ministers.  The  ministers 
were  nnyielding,  and  <m  6  Feb.  1878  Frere 
took  the  stoong  step  of  dismissing  them, 
under  dnmmatanees  whidi  showM  litUe 
conuderation  for  Molteno's  long 

Molteno  had  reckoned  on  the  support  of 
his  parliamentary  majority,  which  had  never 
fiuled  lum  hitherto,  but  in  the  debate  wind 
followed  hia  dismissal  the  l^fiaiative  maaem- 
bly  supported  his  successor,  (Sir)  Gordon 
Sptiag-  Deeply  chagrined,  and  feeling 
heiress  before  Sir  Bartle  Frere's  policy,  to 
which  he  was  opposed  in  every  reroect,  he 
retired  from  public  life.  In  1881,  after 
Frere's  recall,  Molteno  entered  for  a  short 
time  Mr.  Seanlen's  administration  as  colonial 
secretary,  hut  in  August  1882  he  finally 
withdrew  from  politics,  receiving  the  decora- 
tion itf  a  K.O.M.G.,  and  fbUoww  widdy 
anreased  appredatimis  of  his  past  aarrieea. 
After  a  shcnt  aqjonm  in  iSi'^^"'*  he  re- 
turned to  tiw  Gape  and  died  at  damnooft 
on  1  Sept.  1886. 

Sir  John  Molteno  was  a  man  of  com- 
manding presence  and  of  great  physical 
strength.  In  private  life  he  'was  of  most 
simple  end  unostentatious  habits.  He  was 
thoroughly  representative  of  the  early  Eng- 
lish settlns  at  the  Cape,  and  enjoyed  the 
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foil  oflofidenoe  of  the  Dutch.  His  ideas 
irerefonoed  faefisre  the  dns  of  imparialism, 
and  the  inteieBCa  of  the  Cape  nnlud  Azst 
vith  him,  hut  in  his  efforts  to  secnre  the 
annexation  of  Damaralsad  he  showed  better 
stat-esmanship  than  Lord  Camarron. 

There  is  a  bust  photograph  of  Molteno, 
about  life  size,  in  the  houses  of  parliament, 
Cape  Town. 

He  was  three  times  married:  first,  to 
Maria  Hewitson ;  secondly,  in  18^1,  to 
Elisabeth  Maria,  a  daughter  of  HerciUes 
Crosse  Jarvis,  by  whom  he  left  issue; 
thirdly,  to  Sobella  Maria,  the  daughter  of 
Major  Blenkins,  C.B.,  who  snrrrrad  him, 
and  by  whom  he  left  issue. 

]lAft  and  Times  of  Sir  John  Hohano  by  hii 
■ODffsrqj  A.Molt8DO  (1890).  and  theanthcmtieB 
thrae  qnoted;  HartiDoan's  Lita  ef  fflr  fiartle 
Frerc.]  J.  B.  A. 

MOMEItlE,  ALFRED  WILLIAMS 
(1848-1900),  divine,  bom  in  London  on 
22  March  1848,  was  the  only  child  of  Isaac 
Vale  Mummery  (1812-1892),  a  well-known 
oongiegational  minister,  1^  his  wif^  a 
danghtn  of  Thomas  Gleorge  Williams  of 
Hadmey.  He  was  descended  bom  a  French 
family  of  Huguenot  refugees,  and  early  in 
life  resumed  the  original  form  of  its  surname 
— Momerie.  He  was  educated  at  the  Cit^ 
of  London  School  and  at  Edinbnivh  Um- 
Teraity,  where  he  won  the  Horslienill  and 
Miller  scholatship  with  the  medal  and  Bruce 
prize  for  metaphyues,  and  graduated  M.A. 
u  1876  and  D.8c  in  1676.  l^mEdinhai^ 
he  proceeded  to  8b.  John's  College,  Gam- 
bridge,  where  he  was  admitted  on  17  Ifotch 
1875  and  was  senior  in  the  moral  science 
tripos  in  1877,  graduating  B.A.  in  1878  and 
M.A.  in  1881.  He  was  ordained  deacon  in 
1878,  and  priest  in  1879,  as  curate  of  Leigh 
in  Lancashire.  On  6  Not.  1879  he  was 
elected  fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  and  in 
1880  he  was  appointed  professor  of  logic  and 
mental  philoBOphy  at  Kmg's  College,I^ndon. 
In  1888  he  was  chosen  morning  preacher  at 
the  Fomidling  Hospital. 

Between  1881  and  1890  he  published 
numerous  books  and  collections  of  sermons 
on  the  philosophy  of  CThristianity,  which  at- 
tained considerable  TOgue.  Their  style  was 
brilliant,  their  Tiews  latitudinarian.  Like 
his  predecessor,  Fzederick  Denison  Mmriee, 
Momerie  finmd  himaelf  obliged  to  serer  Ua 
connection  with  King's  College  in  1891,  and 
in  tiie  same  year  he  reawned  the  Fonndling 
preachership  also.  With  the  permisaon  <n 
the  bishop  of  London  he  subsegueutly 
preached  on  Snndays  at  the  Portman  rooms. 
He  died  in  London  on  6  Dec.  1900,  at 
14  CfaUworth  Street.  In  1896  he  nurried 


Ada  Louisa,  the  widow  of  Charles  F.  Heme. 
In  1887  he  received  the  hcmorary  d^ree  of 
LL.D.  from  Edinhuif^  UBirersity. 

Momerie's  chief  works  are :  1.  '  Per- 
sonality  the  Beginning  and  End  of  Meta- 
physics,' London,  1879,  8to;  4th  edit.  1889. 
3.  *  The  Orijpn  of  Eril,  and  other  Sermons, 
London,  1881,  8to;  6th  edit.  Edinburgh, 
1890,  8to.  8.  '  Defects  of  Modem  Chris- 
tianity, and  other  Sermons,'  Edinburgh, 
1882,  8to  ;  2nd  edit.  1886.  4.  '  The  Basis  of 
Religion/  Edinburgh,  1888,  8to  ;  2nd  edit. 
1886.  This  work  was  a  criticism  of  (Sir) 
John  Robert  Seeley's  'Natural  Relimon.' 

6.  'Agnosticism  and  other  Sermons,'  Edin- 
burgh, 1884,  8vo;  2nd  edit.  1887.  6. 
'Praaching  and  fiLsaring,  and  other  Ser^ 
iwme,'Edinburgh,  1866, 8ro;  3rd  edit.  18901 

7.  *  Inspiration  and  ower  Sermons,*  Edin- 
burgh, 1889,  8to;  9nd  edit.  I89a  8.'0hanih 
and  Cmed :  Sermons  preached  in  the  Chapd. 
of  the  Foundling  Ho^tal,'  London,  1890, 
8to.  9.  '  The  Religion  of  the  Future,  and 
other EB8ays,'Edinburgh,  1898,  8to.  10. 'The 
EngUah  Church  and  the  Rtmiiah  Schism,* 
2nd  edit.  Edinburgh,  1896,  Sra 

[Times,  8  Dee.  1900 ;  ■Who's  Who,  1901 ;  The 
Es^le,  zxii.  244-6  ;  Crockford's  Clerical  Direo- 
toiy ;  AUibone's  Diet,  of  English  Lit.]  £.  I.  C. 

MONCE,  Sib  CHABLES  STANLEY, 
fourth  ViBCOUiTT  Moirox  in  the  Irish  peep- 
and  first  Baboit  Hosck  in  the  peerage 
the  United  Kingdom  (1819-18d£)»  first 
govenuMsgeiiml  of  uw  dominion  of  CanadiL 
was  bom  at  Ten^emore,  in  the  conntr  or 
Ti[^>eraTy,  on  10  Oct.  1819,  being  the  eldest 
son  of  CTharles  Joseph  Kelly  Monck,  third 
Viflcoont  Monck  cf  Ballytrammon,  by  Brid- 
get, youngest  daughter  of  John  Willingtm 
of  Killoskehane  in  the  coimty  of  T^perary. 
Educated  at  Trinity  C!oll^e,  Dublin,liegra>- 
dnatedBA.  at  the  snmmer  commencements 
of  1841,  and  was  called  to  the  Irish  bar  at 
King's  Inn  in  June  of  the  same  year.  On 
20  April  1849  he  succeeded  as  fourth  vis- 
count in  the  Irish  peerage. 

In  1848  he  nnsuceesefully  contested  the 
comity  of  Wicklow  in  the  liberal  interest, 
but  four  years  later  entered  the  Bouse  of 
CommtMS  as  vuaabet  Ua  Ftntamonth  (July 
1862).  On  the  xemgnatioii  ta  Lord  Abep- 
deen^  uinisfary  in  1856  he  became  a  lord  at 
the  treasury  in  Lord  Falmerston's  govem- 
ment  (7  B^rch  1866).  His  temi  of  office 
lasted  three  years,  until  March  1668,  when 
the  Earl  of  Derby  formed  a  minisbry.  Monck 
was  defeated  at  Portanumth  in  the  genexal 
election  of  1869. 

On  26  Oct.  1861  he  was  appointed  by 
L«d  Palmecston  oaptAin-genenu  and  gover- 
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iior4n*obief  of  Canatla,  and  goramoT^neral 
cf  BiiUflh  North  America.  Seoioe^  nad  1m 
entered  on  his  duties  in  the  month  following 
■when  there  came  the  news  of  the  'Tzent 
aSair,'  -which  for  a  time  threatened  to  em- 
broil England  and  the  United  States  in  a 
war.  Diplomacy,  however,  dispelled  the 
cloud,  and  the  local  irritation  was  calmed  hj 
Money's  patience  and  firmness.  A  more 
serious  trouble  arose  in  1664,  when  certain 
confederates,  having  found  refuge  in  Canada 
during  the  American  ciril  war,  plotted  to 
turn  their  asylum  into  a  basts  for  ^tt; 
attacks  on  the  United  States,  e.g.  seizing 
TMsels  on  the  lakes,  attacking  defenceless 
ports,  breaking  open  prisons  as  at  Detroit, 
robbing  banks  as  at  St.  Albans.  B^r  patrol- 
ling hu  frontier  {torn  P<nnt  to  point,  and 
setting  small  armed  eran  on  the  lakes,  Monck 
diligently  guarded  his  lo^  boundary  line  of 
two  thousand  miles,  kept  tbe  peace  between 
the  nations,  and  received  the  approbation  of 
the  imperial  authorities  (1864).  But  his 
exertions  were  not  so  higuv  appreciated  in 
the  United  States.  Immeaiately  after  the 
'  St.  Albans  affair,'  General  Dix  put  forth  a 

iroclamation  threatening  reprisals  (4  Dec- 
864).  Next  year  the  Republic  denounced 
the  reciprocity  treaty  of  1864  for  other  than 
commercial  reasons,  and  Buffered,  if  she  did 
not  encourage,  the  attempts  of  the  Fenians 
agtunst  British  North  America.  Once  more 
the  militia  were  called  forth  and  the  ftontier 
patrolled.  At  the  Niagua  peninsula  some 
nine  hundred  Fenian  maranders  made  an  in- 
md  into  Canadian  tetritoiy  and  woe  re- 
pulsed with  ccmdderable  loss  by  the  militia 
on  2  June  1866.  Difficulties  with  the  United 
States  continued  during  the  greater  part  of 
Monde's  term  of  office,  but  his  goremment 
also  synchronised  with  the  formation  of  the 
federated  dominion  of  Canada. 

In  1864  Monck  had  welcwied  a  propo- 
sition emanating  £rom  George  Brown  [q.  t. 
Suppl.1  forthe  introduction  into  Canada  of  a 
federal  constitution  (memorandum  of  Lord 
Monck,  16  June  1864).  The  governor  took 
an  active  interest  in  the  conferences  on  the 
subject  held  at  Oharlottetown  and  Quebec 
(1864),  and  in  the  conduct  of  the  Quebec 
resolutiona,  which  embocUed  the  federal  con- 
stitution, through  the  local  houses  of  paiv 
Uunent  (1866).  He  likewise  bnm^t  his 
ittflueucs  to  bear  in  fiavonr  of  union  on  the 
Uentenant-goremors  of  Non  Siwtia  and 
New  Brunswick.  In  the  antomn  of  1866  he 
eame  to  England,  as  well  to  assist  at  the 
Westminster  conference  as  to  advise  the 
imperial  authorities.  Sir  John  Miohel  admi- 
nistering afiairs  in  his  absence.  On  4  June 
fi^owing  hu  appointment  mm  renewed 


under  80  Vict.  cap.  3,  and  his  title  declared 
to  be  Gtoremor^eneral  ai  tbe  Dcmunion  of 
Canada.  In  accordance  witit  the  terms  of 
Queen  Victoria's  proclamation  he  took  the 
oath  of  office  and  constituted  the  ^vy 
council  of  Canada  oa  1  July  1867.  Having 
thus  inaugurated  thelfederation  successfully, 
the  governor-general  resigned  office  on  13 
Nov.  1868.   He  left  Canada  the  next  day. 

On  12  July  1866  he  was  created  a  peer  of 
the  United  Kingdom  as  Baron  Monck  of 
Bfdlytrammon  in  the  county  of  Wexford. 
He  received  the  honour  of  Uie  grand  cross 
of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George  on  23  June, 
and  was  called  to  the  privy  council  on  7  Aug. 
1869.  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  bestowed  on 
him  the  d^me  of  LL.D.  in  1870l 

After  his  return  to  Ireland,  where  he  had 
been  a  oommis^oner  of  charitable  donations 
and  bequests  in  1861,  he  waa  awointed  a 
member  of  the  Church  TemporaUties  and 
NationalEducationcommissions  (1871).  He 
continued  to  administer  tiieframer  till  1881. 
In  the  following  year  he  was  chosen,  with 
Mr.  Justice  O'Hagan  and  Mr.  Litton,  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  new  ^ish 
Land  Acts,  ana  sat  on  the  commission  until 
1884.  From  1874  to  1892  he  held  the  office 
of  lord-lieutenant  and  custos  rotulorum  in 
and  for  the  county  of  Dublin.  He  died 
on  29  Nov.  1894.  On  22  July  1844  Mrock 
married  his  cousin,  Elizabeth  Louisa  Mary 
(d.  16  June  1893),fourth  daughter  of  Henry 
StanlOT'  Honok,  earl  of  Bathdowne.  By  her 
he  had  issoa  two  sons,  of  whom  tha  elder, 
HeniT  Power,  snoeeeded  to  the  peenge,  and 
two  daughters. 

[Taylor's  Port,  of  Brit  Amer.  L  1-14;  That** 
Can.  Port.  Gall.  iv.  163-3 ;  Foster's  Peerag^ 
p.  470 ;  Borko's  Peerage,  p.  1025;  Cat  of 
Grod.  Dublin  Univ.;  Hansard,  vols,  cxxzvii. 
cxlviii. ;  J.  £.  Cote's  PoL  Appoint  1,  SO-4  ;  Johns 
Hopkins  Univ.  Stud.  Kent  of  the  Lakes,  lOtb 
ser.  Nos.  1-4,  187-66 ;  Miss  Praocea  Monck's 
My  Oanadlon  Leaves.  1891.  p.  336;  Somer- 
ville's  Fenian  Invarion  of  Can.  pp.  108-4; 
Denison's  Fenian  Beid  at  Fort  Erie  (pamph.) 
1866;  Le  Caroo's  Twenty-five  Years  in  tbe 
Secret  Service^  pp.  ZQ-6 ;  Consolidated  Statutw 
of  Canada,  Upper  Canada,  Lower  Canada,  18JS9; 
N.  0.  Cote's  Political  Appointniettts,  p.  6 ;  Pope's 
Mem.  of  Sir  J.  A.  Mocdonald,  i.  299-808,  819, 
ii.  416;  Ann.  Bm.  1894,  pt  ii,  _p.  307; 
Haydn's  Book  ^  E^tiea,  1890;  Ho^dns's 
Canada;  A^leton'sAmmal  So^fd.  I.  IAS-9,iL 
69.]    T,  B.  B. 

TiSOSfOBSSJFFt  JAMES,  flnt  Babok 
MoNOSBOT  OF  TuixiBOLB  (1811-1896),  lord 
jnatice-clerk  of  Scotland,  son  of  Sir  James 
WellwoodMonereiff  [q.  v.],  baronet,  and  Ann, 
daughter  of  George  Robertson,  wasbont 
at^ittlmigh(m29NoT.1611.  Hewaaedu- 
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cated  at  the  high  school  and  uniTeraity  of  | 
Edii^bui^  Naturally  qniok  and  intellimnt, 
he  carriM  off  the  prinoipal  honouxs  at  hoth 
mBtitutions,  uicliidmg  the  medal  in  '  Chris- 
topher North's  class  of  moral  philosophj  in 
1^.  He  was  called  to  the  Scottish  bajr  in 
183S,  where  in  a  few  vears  he  gathered  a  lai^ 
practice.  But,  partly  &om  natural  bent  and 
early  training,  he  pursued  politics  with  a 
keener  activity  even  than  ^at  with  which  he 
followed  law.  In  the  forensic  arena  he  was 
in  the  thidk  of  the  church  disruption  fight,  as 
he  was  engaged  as  counsel  in  the  leading  con- 
flicts of  that  exciting  time — the  Lethendy, 
the  Mamoch,  the  Auchterarder,  and  the  Ciu- 
salmond  cases.  With  his  father  and  his  elder 
brother,  Sir  Henry  Wellwood  Moncreiff 
[a.  v.jt  he  came  out  with  the  eeoeden.  At 
tfiU  period  he  became  one  of  the  flxst  con- 
tributon  to  the  'North  British  Review,' 
which  was  started  in  the  intereet  of  the  dis- 
■enters  in  1844. 

Honereiff  first  entered  the  House  of  Com- 
'  monfl  as  U.P.  for  the  Leith  Burghs,  which  he 
represented  from  April  1861  to  April  1859, 
when  he  retired  because  he  was  averse  to 
dividingthe liberal partyln  the  constituency. 
In  Apnl  1869,  with  Adam  Black  [q.  v.], 
he  was  elected  one  of  the  members  tor  the 
city  of  Edinburgh,  and  re-elected  in  186fi. 
In  1868  he  reugned  his  seat,  and  was  elected 
for  the  representation  of  Qlasgov  and  Aber- 
deen univeraitiee.  In  February  1860  Mon- 
creiff was  appointed  solicitor-general  for  Scot- 
land in  Lord  John  Russell's  administration, 
and  in  April  1861  he  succeeded  Andrew  Ru- 
therfurd[q.  v.]  u  lord  advocate.  LiFebniaiy 
1663  he  went  out  of  office  on  the  resignation 
<tf  the  Russell  ministry  on  thwr  defeat  over 
the  militia  bill,  but  came  in  agun  with  Lord 
Aberdeen's  coalition  government  in  Decem- 
ber 1852.  Among  the  measures  introduced 
and  carried  by  the  lord  advocate  were  an  act 
to  abolish  religious  teste  in  the  Scottish  uni- 
versities, acts  to  amend  the  law  of  entail,  to 
amend  the  bankruptcy  lavrs,  to  diminish  the 
□umber  of  sheriffs,  and  to  amend  the  law  of 
evidence.  In  February  1864  he  introduced 
a  tuU  to  establish  a  uniform  system  of 
valuation  and  rating  in  Scotland,  and  an 
education  bill  for  Scotland,  which  was  re- 
iected.  On  this  occasion  Spencer  Horatio 
Walpole  [q.  v.]  said  his  qpeeeh  was  'as 
beautiful  m  language  as  it  was  olear  and 
persmeoous  in  its  statemutts.'  When  the 
coalition  ministry  was  defeated  in  Februatr 
1866,  and  Lord  Pahnerston  succeeded, 
Moncreiff  was  retained  as  lord  advocate, 
and  on  23  March  he  reintroduced  his  edu- 
cation bill,  which  was  passed,  but  thrown 
oat  1^  the  liords,  u  it  was  the  following 
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year.  Moncreiff  was  also  responsible  for 
the  impntant  bankers'  act  in  1856.  On 
the  fall  of  Kars,  the  lord  advocate  was  put 
up  to  reply  on  behalf  of  the  government  to 
the  attack  of  Lord  John  Manners  [q.  v.], 
and   in  1859  he  was  selected  by  the 

S>vemment  to  compliment  Mr.  Speaker 
eniaon  on  his  re-election  to  the  chair  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  Excepting  the 
year  of  the  Derby-Disraeli  admmistration 
(February  1868-June  1869),  Moncreiff  was 
lord-advocate  tillJuly  1866.  His  only  other 
year  of  office  was  from  December  1868  to 
October  1869,  when  he  succeeded  George 
Patton  [q.  v.]  as  lord  justice-clerk.  From 
1858  to  1869  he  was  dean  of  the  fEiculty 
of  advocates — the  premier  position  at  tM 
Scottish  bar. 

During  his  long  career  in  jparliament  Mon- 
creiff ffuided  the  passing  of  over  a  hundred 
acts  of  parliament,  and  his  name  will  ever  be 
associated  with  the  reform  of  legal  procedure 
and  mercantile  law.  As  lord  advocate  he 
was  engaged  as  public  prosecutor  in  many  im- 
portant cases,  notably  the  trials  of  Madeline 
Smith,  Wielobycki,  and  the  directors  of  the 
Western  bank.  In  1866  he  defended  the 
'  Scotsman '  in  the  libel  action  raised  by  Mr. 
Duncan  McLaren  [q.  v.l  one  of  the  members 
for  the  city  of  EdinBurffh.  In  January  1867 
he  was  presented  with  the  freedom  of  his 
native  aty  for  the  part  he  took  in  regard  to 
the  Municipal  Extension  Act.  In  1859  he 
became  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  first  rifie 
volunteer  corps  in  Scotland — that  of  the  ci^ 
of  Edinburgh.  In  1860  he  benefited  Edin- 
burgh by  passing  the  annuity  tax  lallr-a 
sntnect  in  which,  as  a  £ree  enurehman,  he 
tocuc  the  keenest  interest — and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  he  benefited  Scotland  by  caziying 
the  important  bill  relating  to  bui^^  and  paro- 
chial schools.  In  1801  he  was  engaged  as 
leading  counsel  in  the  d^ence  of  Sir  William 
Johnston,  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow  bank,  and  in  1863-4  he 
was  counsel  in  ue  famous  Yelverton  case. 

For  nineteen  veurs  Lord  Moncreiff  occu- 
pied the  judicial  bench,  presiding  over  the 
trials  in  the  justjcian'  court  of  Ohantrelle 
(1878),  the  City  of  Glau[ow  bank  directocs 
(1878),  the  dynamites  (18S3),  and  the 
crofters  (1886).  Extra-judicially  he  waa  oc- 
cupied in  many  other  matters.  As  a  lecturer 
he  was  in  great  request,  and  delivered  nu- 
merous wations  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
on  subjects  of  literary,  scientific,  and  politi- 
ck interest  to  the  Philosophical  Institution, 
Boyal  Society,  Juridical  Society,  Scots  Law 
Society,andotherbodies.  Mom^eiffalsopul^ 
lished  anonymously  in  1871  a  novel  entitled 
'  A  Viut  to  niy  Discontented  Gouun,*  which 
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tru  T^rlnted,  with  additions,  from '  Fraser's 
Sfagaxme.'  He  wae  also  a  frequent  eontri- 
butor  to  the  '  Edinburgh  Reriew/  In  1868 
he  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Edin- 
burgh Umversity  ;  from  1868  to  1671  he  was 
rector  of  Glau^w  University,  from  which  he 
received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  in  1879,  and  in 
1669  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  privj 
council.  On  17  May  1871  he  was  created  a 
baronet ;  on  1  Jan.  1874  he  was  made  a  baron 
of  the  United  Kingdom ;  in  1878  he  was  ap- 

Sointed  a  ro^  commissioner  under  the  En- 
owed  Institutions  (Scotland)  Act,  and  in 
1883  he  succeeded  his  brother  as  eleventh 
baronet  of  Tullibole.  In  September  1888  he 
resigned  the  position  of  lordjustice-clerkjand 
took  vp  the  prepantion  of  his  *  llemoruls/ 
which  are  yet  to  be  puUiahed.  On  these  he 
was  enff^ed  till  his  death  on  37  April  1896. 
There  is  a  portrait  of  Honereiff,  painted  by 
Sir  George  Reid,  F.R.S.A.,  on  the  wall  of 
the  parliament  house  in  Edinbni^L. 

Ixird  Moncreiff  married,  on  12  Sept.  1834, 
Isabella,  only  daughter  of  Robert  Bell,  pro- 
curator of  the  diurch  of  Scotland,  and 
sheriff  of  Berwickshire  and  HaddingtoniBhire, 
and  by  her  (who  died  on  19  Dec.  1881)  he 
had  five  sons  and  two  daughters.  His  eldest 
son,  Henry  James,  second  Baron  Moncreiff, 
was  from  1868  to  1905  a  lord  of  session,  at 
first  under  the  title  of  Lord  Wellwood,  and 
afterwards  as  Lord  Moncreiff. 

[Scotsman,  29  April  1895;  Addison's  Glasgow 
GmdnateB;  Scottish  Lav  Bavisv,  Jons  189S 
(with  portrait) ;  Boriu's  Peerage ;  Men  of  the 

Time.]   0.  8-h. 

MOmEHUWILLIAJUB,  Sib  HONIER 
(1819-1899),  orientalist,  was  the  third  of 
the  four  sons  of  Colonel  Monier  Williams, 
R.K.,  SQTveyoT^neral,  Bombay  presidency, 
and  of  his  wife,  Hannah  Sophia,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Brown  of  the  East  India  Company's 
civil  service,  reporter-general  of  external 
commerce  in  BengsL  Bom  at  Bombay  in 
1619,  he  came  to  England  in  1822,  where  he 
was  educated  at  private  schools  at  Chelsea 
and  Brighton,  and  afterwards  at  King's  Col- 
lege School,  London,  He  matriculated  at 
Oxford  in  March  1837,  but  did  not  go  into 
residence  at  Ballicd  Coll^  till  Michaelmas 
18S8.  In  the  following  veor  he  xoveA  in 
his  college  ei^t  at  the  head  of  the  river. 
Having  recuvw  a  nomination  to  a  writer* 
ship  in  the  East  India  Company's  oivU  sei^ 
vice  in  November  1639,  he  passed  his  exami- 
nation at  the  East  India  House  in  December. 
He  then  left  Oxford  and  went  into  residence 
at  the  East  India  Company's  college,  Hailey- 
bury,  in  January  1840,  whence  he  passed  out 
head  of  his  year.  He  was  about  to  proceed 
to  the  east  wbea  the  news  arrived  that  his 


youngest  brother  had  been  killed  in  the 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  reUere  the  be- 
leaguered  fort  of  Kahun  in  ffindh.  This 
entirely  changed  the  course  of  his  earaer; 
for,  yielding  to  the  urgent  desire  of  bis 
widowed  mother  that  he  should  now  not 
leave  the  country,  he  decided  to  relinquish 
his  appointment  and  remain  in  England. 
He  therefore  returned  to  Oxford  in  May 
1641 ;  but  as  Balliol  was  full,  and  no  pro- 
vision existed  in  those  days  for  out-col!^ 
residence,  he  joined  University  College.  He 
now  entered  upon  the  study  of  ^nsltrit 
under  Professor  Horace  Hayman  Wilson 
[q.  v.],  and  sained  the  fioden  scholarship  in 
1843.  Graduating  B.A.  in  the  following 
jraar,  he  was  uipomted  to  the  profiassorship 
of  Sanskrit,  Feruan,  and  Hindustini,  at 
Haileybniy.  This  office  he  held  for  about 
fifteen  years,  till  the  college  -was  closed 
after  the  Indian  mutiny  in  1858,  and  the 
teaching  staff  was  pennoned  off.  Aftex 
spending  two  or  three  years  at  Cheltenham, 
where  M  held  an  app<Hntm6nt  at  the  coll^, 
he  was  elected  Boden  professor  of  Sanskrit 
in  the  university  of  Oxford  by  convocation 
in  December  I860,  when  IN^sfeeaor  Max 
Miiller  [q.  v.  Suppl.]  was  his  opponent. 

In  the  early  seventies  Momer  Williams 
conceived  the  plan  of  founding  at  Oxford  an 
institution  which  should  be  a  focus  for  the 
concentration  and  dissemination  of  correct 
information  about  Indian  literature  and  cul- 
ture. This  project  he  first  brought  before 
congregation  at  Oxford  in  May  187 6.  WiUi 
a  view  to  enlisting  the  s^pathiea  of  the 
leading  native  princes  m  his  scheme,  he  on- 
dertook  three  journeys  to  India  in  1871^ 
1876,  and  1683 ;  and  his  persevering  efforts 
were  so  far  crowned  with  success  that  be 
collected  a  fund  which  finally  amounted 
to  nearly  34,000^  By  rare  tenacity  of  pup- 
pose  he  succeeded  in  overcoming  all  the 
great  difficulties  in  his  way,  and  the  Indian 
Institate  at  last  became  an  accomplished 
fact.  The  foundation-stone  was  laid  iiy  the 
Prince  of  Wales  in  1883.  The  buildimr  was 
erected  in  three  instalments,  the  first  being 
finished  in  1884,  and  the  last  in  1896,  when 
the  institute  was  formally  opened  by  Lord 
Geo^  Hamilton,  the  secretazy  of  state  for 
India,  Honin  'mlliams  snbsequently  pre- 
sented to  the  library  of  the  institnte  a  valua- 
ble collection  of  oriental  mannsoripte  and 
boola  to  the  number  of  about  three  thoosand. 
By  his^sister's  desire,  and  at  her  own  expense, 
an  excellent  portrait  of  him  was  painted  in 
oils  Mr.  W.  W.  Ouless,  R.A.,  in  1880, 
and  was  presented  by  her  to  the  institute. 

Monier  Williams  was  a  fellow  of  Balliol 
College  from  1883  to  1888;  was  elected 
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ftn  honorary  fellow  of  UniTersity  College 
in  1892,  and  was  keeper  and  pOTpetual 
curator  of  the  Indian  Institute.  He  received 
the  honoraiT  d^ree  of  B.CL.  from  Oxford 
in  1875,  of  LL.D.  from  Calcutta,  and  of 
Ph.D.  from  Giittingen.  He  was  knighted 
in  1886,  and  became  a  K.C.1^.  in  1887, 
when  he  assnmed  the  addititmal  snmame  <tf 
Monier. 

Fuling  health  obligad  Sr  Hmier  to  m- 
linqnish  in  1887  hu  aotive  profbssraial 

duties,  which  had  become  very  onerous 
owing  to  the  institution  of  t^e  honour 
8cho<^  of  oriental  studies  at  Oxford  in  1886. 
He  ceased  to  reside  in  the  universi^,  spend- 
ing the  winter  months  of  every  year  in  the 
south  of  France.  The  lost  years  of  his  life 
he  devoted  chiefly  to  the  completion  of  the 
second  edition  of  his  'Sanskrit-English  Dic- 
tionary.' He  gave  the  final  touches  to  the 
last  proof-sheet  of  this  work  only  a  few 
days  before  his  death.  He  died  at  Cannes 
on  11  April  1890.  His  remains  were  brought 
hack  to  England  and  interred  in  the  village 
dinrchyard  at  Ghesttngton,  Surrey.  In  1848 
Monier  "Williams  married  Julia,  dai^hter  of 
the  Bev.  F.  J.  Faithfiill,  reotor  of  fi^tfiald, 
and  had  by  her  a  &mify  of  uz  eons  and  one 
daughter. 

Monier-Williams's  activity  as  a  scholar 
was  directed  mainly  towards  the  practical 
aide  of  Sanskrit  stumes,  and  to  the  diSiwon 
in  England  of  a  knowledge  of  Indian  re- 
ligions. Taking  little  intwest  in  the  oldest 
phase  of  Indian  literature,  represented  by 
the  Vedae,  he  devoted  hiioself  almost  ex- 
clusively to  the  study  of  the  later  period,  or 
that  of  classical  Sanskrit.  The  three  tarts 
of  which  he  published  editions  are  Kalt- 
dasa's  plays  ^VikramorTftfi*  (1849)  and 
<dakuntala'(1863;  2nd  ed.  1^6),  besides 
iha  <  Nalcmuhyiiia,  or  Ej^de  of  Nala' 
(2nd  ed.  1879),  from  the  <  Mahabhinta.' 
He  further  wrote  several  yroAa  relating  to 
the  langusfe  of  andent  India,  a  '  Sanskrit 
Grammar  "(1846),  which  reached  a  fourth 
edition  in  1876,  an  'English-Sanskrit  Dic- 
tionary' (1861),  a  'Sa^krit  Manual  for 
Composition  *  (1862),  and  a  larae '  Sanskrit- 
English  Dictionary '  (1872 ;  2nd  ed.  1899). 
Monier-Williams  was  also  a  successful 
translator  of  Sanskrit.  His  rendering  of 
'dakuntala'  in  prose  and  verse  (1853) 
reached  a  sixth  edition  in  1894,  and  his 
'Indian  Wisdom'  (1876^,  which  consists 
chiefly  of  traodated  specimens  of  Sanskrit 
literature,  amieared  in  a  fourth  and  enlarged 
edition  in  1698.  Shortly  before  and  utor 
the  bwnning  of  his  career  as  Boden  pro- 
fuisor,  ne  wrote  some  Hindiistam  manuals. 
One  <a  these  was '  An  Easy  Introduction  to 


the  Study  of  HindOatfaii'  (1868),  and  «h 
other  hia  'Fnetioal  T¥ini^flg<jai  Onunmar' 

(1862). 

Ever  since  his  inaogural  leotnre  at  Oxford 
on  '  The  Stndy  of  Sanskrit  in  relation  to 
Missionary  Work  in  India'  (1861),  Monier- 
Williama  was  a  frequent  advocate  of  the 
olaims  of  misai(mazy  enterprise  in  India. 
This  intevsBt  lad  him  to  devote  much  ot  hia 
time  to  wxiti^  boofa  meant  to  diffiue  ft 
knowledge  of  Indian  religiona  in  England. 
Most  of  them  have  enjo^d  a  conudwaUe 
popularity.  These  works  are  entitled  ■  Hin- 
duism' (1877),  'Modem  India  and  the 
Indians '  (1878),  'KeligiousLife  and  Thought 
in  India'  (188S).  'Buddhism'  (1889),  and 
'  Brahmanism '  (1891). 

fPersonal  knowledge  and  infonnatioB  rap- 
plied  by  msmben  of  the  fiunily,  especially  Mb. 
C.  Williams,  an  elder  brother  <tf  Sir  M.  Ifonier- 
'WUUams.]  A.  A.  M. 

MONK-BKErm>N,  Baboit.  [SeeDo»- 
■ov,  Jomr  OMmflB,  1836-1897.] 

MONSELI^  WILLIAM,  Bixat  Ehlt 
(1812-1894),  politician,  bom  on  31  Sept. 
1813,  was  the  only  son  of  William  Monaell 
{d.  1822)  of  Tervoe,  oo.  Limerick,  yiho 
married  m  1810  Olivia,  second  daughter  of 
Sir  John  Allen  Johnson  Walsh  of  Bally^ 
kilcavan,  Queen's  county.  He  was  educated 
at  Winchester  College  from  1826  to  18S0, 
and  among  his  schoouellows  were  Boundell 
Palmer  (afterwards  Earl  of  Selbome)  and 
W.  G.  Ward  (Sblbcshb,  Memorialt,  ii.  ii. 
411).  On  10  March  1831  he  matriculated 
from  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  bat  left  the 
university  without  taking  a  degree. 

At  the  general  election  in  Augost  1847 
Monsell  was  returned  to  parliament  for  the 
county  of  Limnnck,  and  r^resented  it,  as  a 
moderate  liberal,  withoot  a  break  nntil 
1874.  He  joined  the  Bramn  MtiioBs  chnrdi 
in  18S0,  and  throughout  his  parliamentary 
career  spoke  as  the  feeding  r^»resentative  of 
its  hierarchy.  As  a  reudent  and  concilia- 
tory landlord  he  was  popuhur  with  his 
tenantry,  and  in  tiie  House  of  Commons  he 
promoted  the  cause  of  agricultural  reform. 
His  pnnninence  in  parliament  is  shown  by 
his  selection  to  propose  the  re-election  of 
Speaker  Denison  \Samard,  February  1866, 
pp.  4-7 ;  Dbkison,  Diary,  pp.  184-6). 

Monsell  filled  many  offices.  He  was  clerk 
of  the  ordnance  from  1862  until  the  office 
was  abolished  in  Februocy  1867,  and  from 
that  date  to  September  1667  ha  was  pi^ 
ndent  of  the  board  of  health.  On  IS  Aug. 
1866  ha  was  created  a  privy  oounoillor. 
Foe  a  Haw  months  (March  to  Ju^  1866)  he 
was  vico'presidBat  of  the  board  of  trad*  and 
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pa7muter«eDeraL  He  Berred  as  imder- 
uecretary  for  the  colonies  from  December 
1868  to  the  dose  of  1870,  and  as  postmaster^ 
fi^neral  from  January  1871  to  Norember 
1878.  On  12  Jan.  1874  he  was  raised  to 
the  fwenga  u  Banm  Emly.  His  name  ie 
identified  with  the  alxntiTe  scheme  fyt  the 
'  establishment  d  an  Lish  national  nni- 
Tersity  upon  a  federal  bama,'  wluch  Glad- 
stone Drought  forward  in  1878.  The  pam- 
phlets published  by  Oladstone  in  1674-6 
wninst  Vaticanism  met  with  his  disapproval 
(PvBCBLL,  A.  P.  de  LMe,  ii.  64-66). 

"With  the  rise  of  the  land  leaBue  Monsell 
lost  his  popnlaritr.  He  opposed  the  move- 
ment for  home  rule,  and  he  was  accordingly 
removed  from  the  chairmanship  of  uie 
board  of  poor-law  guardians.  He  bad 
been  high  sheriff  of  Limerick  in  1886,  and 
he  was  made  lord-lieutenant  of  the  county 
in  1871.  He  was  also  vice-chancellor  of 
the  R^l  univeisi^  of  Ireland. 

Lord  Emiy  died  at  Tervoe  on  30  April 
1694,  and  was  buried  in  the  family  vault  at 
Kilkeedy.  He  married,  on  11  Aug.  1836, 
Anna  Maria  Oharlotte  Wyndlum  Quia, 
only  dva^tee  of  the  aeoona  earl  of  Dou- 
raven.  She  died  at  St.  Leonard's,  Snsaex, 
on  7  Jan.  1865  without  leaving  issae.  In 
1867  he  married  Bertha,  youngest  daughter 
of  the  Comte  de  Montigny.  She  di^  on 
4  Nov.  1890,  leaving  one  son,  who  sacceeded 
to  the  peerage,  and  one  daughter. 

Monsell  contributed  to  the  'Home  and 
Foreign  Review.'  He  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Cardinal  Newman  (PtTBCELt, 
Manning,  ii.  312-20),  was  closely  associated 
with  Montalembert  and  his  party,  and  was 
'  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  liberal  Catholi- 
cism and  political  reform.*  He  published 
in  1860  'A  Lecture  on  the  Roman  qaes- 
tion.' 

(Barlce's  Peerage;  Hen  of  the  Time,  ISth 
edit. ;  Foster's  Alumni  Oxon. ;  Buuea^s  Forty 
Years  at  the  Fbst  Office,  i.  318;  Gent.  Hag. 
1865,  i.  329 ;  Times,  21  April  1894,  p.  7  ;  Add. 
Reg.  1894.  p.  IfiS;  Tablet,  28  April  1894,  pp. 
661-2;  Ward's  W.  G.  Ward  and  the  Catholic 
Revival,  pp.  14S-4,  18S-6,  205,  224-6,  343, 
268-70;  Ward's  W.  O.  Ward  and  the  Oxford 
Morement,  p.  6.]  W.  P.  C. 

MONTAGU,  JOHN  (1797-1853),  colo- 
nial olTicial,  bom  on  21  Aug.  1797,  was  the 

Sungest  son  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Edward 
ontagu  (1755-1799^  [q.  v.]  He  was  edu- 
cated at  (^eam  in  SurrOT'  and  at  Parson's 
Oreen,  near  Kni^htsbridge.  On  10  Feb. 
1814  he  was  appomted,  without  purchase,  to 
an  ensinu^  in  the  &3nd  foot.  He  was  pre- 
aant  at  Waterloo,  and  on  0  Nor.  IBlff  was  pro- 
noted  to  slientouuHiy  by  paxdiaae;  h«aIso 


bought  his  company  in  the  64th  foot  in  No- 
vember 1822,  exchanging  into  tiie  40th  foot 
on  7  Aug.  1828.  In  the  same  year  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Van  Diemen's  Land  (now  Tas- 
mania) with  the  lieutenant-governor,  (Sir) 
Georae  Arthiur  [q.  v.],  and  (m  hit  amTal  in 
May  1824  was  nominated  hia  prirate  aeere- 
tary.  This  post  he  retained  ontil  1827, 
holdinff  his  captaincy  on  half-pay.  Ln  1826 
Van  Diemen's  Landf  which  had  hitherto 
been  attat&ed  to  New  South  Walea,  waa 
oonstitnted  a  eejiarate  colony,  and  Montagu 
became  derk  of  the  executive  and  le«isu» 
tive  councils.  This  ofBce  he  held  until  1829, 
when  his  military  duties  recalled  him  to 
England.  In  1880  Sir  Geor^  Murray 
(1772-1846)  [q.v.],  secretary  of  state  for 
the  colonies,  offered  to  reappoint  him  on 
condition  of  his  quitting  the  army.  He  ac- 
cordingly sold  out  on  10  Sept.  and  returned 
to  Van  Diemen's  Land.  In  1832  he  took 
char^  for  a  year  of  the  colonial  treasnryf 
and  in  1884  he  was  nominated  colonial  secre- 
tary. In  October  1886  Arthur  relincmished 
the  government  to  Sir  John  Franklin  [q.  t.], 
under  whom  Montagu  retfuned  hia  office. 
From  February  1839  to  March  1841  he 
was  absrat  on  a  visit  to  England,  and 
on  hia  return  he  found  hirasdf  involved  in 
differMices  witli  the  governor.  He  behaved 
to  Franklin  in  a  somewhat  arbitrary  man- 
ner, insisting  on  the  dismissal  of  several 
government  otHcials,  although  the  governor 
was  not  convinced  of  tlwir  culpability. 
Finally  Franklin  reinstated  one  of  these 
officers,  and  Monta^  in  consequence  ceased 
to  co-operate  cordially  in  the  work  of  ad- 
ministration, openly  charged  him  with  sufier- 
ing  his  wife  to  influence  his  Judgment,  and 
fiiully  dedared  himse^  unable  to  rely  upon 
the  accuracy  of  the  governor's  statements. 
On  26  Jan.  1842  Montagu  was  suqwnded 
from  office.  He  aou^  a  reconciliation,  and 
Franklin,  in  his  despatch  to  Lord  Stanley 
[see  Stanlbt,  Edwabd  Geobob  Obovtrex 
Skith,  fourteenth  Earl  of  Diibbt],  with 
great  generosity,  spoke  highly  of  hie  ability, 
and  recommended  him  for  other  emnloynient. 
Colooiid  sympathy  was  largely  on  Montagu^ 
side,  and  Stanley,  after  investigation,  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  Franklin  was  not 
justified  in  his  action,  and  that  Montagu's 
dismissal  was  unmerited. 

In  1843  Montagu  was  nominated  colonial 
secretary  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  a  post 
which  he  retained  until  death.  He  arrived 
at  the  Cape  and  entered  on  office  on  23  ApriL 
Shortly  alter  his  arrival  he  submitted  to  the 
governor,  Sir  Geoi^  Thomas  Napier  [q.  t.^ 
a  project  for  improving  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  tiie  colony.  Napier  recognised  ita 
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merita,  and  it  waa  carried  into  effect  imder  j 
Honta^'s  Buperintendenca.   The  coBdition  i 
of  the  colony  showed  immediate  improT»- 
ment,  and  ^e  passage  of  time  showed  the  - 
amelioration  to  he  permanent.    He  also  ; 
realised  the  importance  of  encontaging  im-  '. 
migration,  and  bj  a  syston  of  Doonties  ' 
nearly  serenteen  hnndnd   setdara  ware  i 
brought  into  the  colony  in  three  years.  ! 
Dttiing  the  gOTenunent  of  Sir  Peregrine  i 
MaiUand  [q.  t.1  Montaga  diatingoiahed  nim- 
sdf  by  hiB  atiw  ocmdoot  of  the  financial 
amagementa  necessitated  by  the  Kaffir 
war.  He  alao  Tendered  the  colony  signal  i 
aerriee      promoting  die  omstraotion  of  ; 
good  roada  across  the  momitain  passes  into 
the  interior.    They  were  chiefly  made  by 
oonTict  labour,  and  Montagu  waa  eucosesfiu 
in  introdocing  a  new  system,  by  which  the 
condition  of  tiie  criminals  was  much  im- 
proTed.    The  road  oairiad  over  Oradock's 
Kloof  was  named  Montagu  Pass,  and  ia  now 
part  of  the  great  trunk  line  between  the 
western  and  eastern  dtstiiots.   The  scene  of 
another  gnat  engineering  laat  at  Bun'a 
Kloof,  in  the  monntain  xai^  vhidt  aeparates 
Wotoeater  and  dte  diatn^  beyond  from 
die  Oi^  division,  waa  dengnated  Montagu 
Bocks. 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  Eaffir  war  in  De- 
cember 1850  the  governor,  Sir  Harry  George 
Wakelyn  Smith  (q.  waa  besi^ed  in  Fort 
Cox.  Montagu  exerted  himaelf  to  the  utmost 
to  raise  levies,  and  rendered  the  governor 
assistance  of  the  greatest  impOTtanoe.  On 
3  May  1861  he  waa  eompeUedto  leave  Cape 
Colony  owing  to  ill-health  brought  on  by 
overwork.  He  died  in  London  on  4  Nov. 
1863,  and  was  buried  in  Brompton  cemetery 
on  8  Nov.  In  April  1828  he  married  Jessy, 
daughter  of  Major-general  Edward  Vaughsji 
Worseley.  Moit^pi's  tiansfw  from  Taa- 
manift  to  tiw  Oape  aerionsly  injured  his 
private  fortune.  He  left  hu  fitmily  im- 
poverished, and  on  23  Oct.  1864  hia  wife 
recMved  a  civil>li>t  pension  of  8002. 

rNawman's  Biogr.  Memoir  of  John  Hontagn 
(with  portrait),  1866 ;  Fenton's  HiM;.  of  Tas- 
mania, 1884.  pp.  184.  139-40,  142.  U&~9; 
Franklin's  Narrative  of  some  Passages  in  the 
Histoid  of  Van  Dietuan'a  Land  daring  the  Last 
Three  xean  of  Six  John  FranUln's  Adminiatra- 
tkm,  privately  printed.  1846;  West's  Hist,  of 
Tasmania.  Lnnoceston,  1853,  i.  225-7;  Theal's 
Bist.  of  South  Africa.]  E.  I.  C. 

MONTOOHEBT,  Sie  HENRY  OON- 
YNQHAM,  second  baronet  (1803-1878), 
Madras  civil  servant,  waa  the  eldest  scai  of 
Kr  Henrv  Ckmyn^iam  Monbnunoiy  (d. 
18S0).  The  &thar  served  in  &i£a  for  many 
years  as  a  cavalry  offioar,  commanding  the 


governor-general's  bodyguard  during  a  part 
of  the  time  when  Richard  Colley  (Marquis 
Wellesley)  [q.  v.]  was  govemoi^neral ;  he 
was  created  a  biuronet  on  3  Oct.  1808,  and 
married  Sarah  Mercer  (d.  1864),  daughter  of 
Leslie  Grove  of  Grove  Hall,  co.  Donegal. 
The  Montgomery  family  were  a  branch  of 
the  Scottish  IContgomeries,  of  whom  tJie 
Earl  of  E|;lintoun  is  the  head,  and  had 
settled  in  beland  in  oo.  Donegal. 

The  sul^eet  of  this  artiele  waa  edneated  at 
Eton  and  at  the  East  India  Gollc^,  Hailey- 
bnry,  to  which  institution  he  was  nominated 
as  a  student  on  1  Aug.  1831.  He  did  not, 
however,  ^  out  to  India  nntil  1636,  having 
been  permitted  to  leave  Haileybury  early  in 
1^3  tor  the  purpose  of  servintr  as  aasistant 
mivato  secretary  on  the  staff  of  Lord  Wellea' 
ley,  who  was  at  that  time  lord-lieutenant  of 
Inland.  Thereseemeatonetimetohavebeett 
an  intention  that  the  young  student  should 

E've  up  his  Indian  writership  and  remain  on 
3rd  Wellesley's  staff,  on  the  chance  of  the 
latter  beinff  able  to  provide  for  him  in  the 
puUio  samoe  in  En^and ;  but  on  the  ad- 
vice of  Sir  Jdin  Malcolm  [q.  v.],  a  friend  of 
his  father,  who  went  over  to  Dublin  Ibr  the 
purpose  of  combating  the  idea,  Ae  intentioi 
was  abandoned,  and  early  in  1824  Mont- 
gomery returned  to  Haileybury,  paanng 
dirough  college  at  the  end  of  that  year. 

In  1826  he  proceeded  to  India^  reaching 
Madraa  on  S  Nov.  In' those  days  it  was  the 
custom  for  the  young  civil  servants  to  re- 
main for  two  years  at  the  presidency  town, 
prosecuting  their  studies  in  the  native  lanr 
guages.   Montgomery  was  therefore  not  ap- 

Jointed  to  the  public  service  until  16  Jan. 
827,  whan  he  was  gasetted  assistant  to  the 
principal  collector  and  magiatrato  of  Nel- 
lore.  On31Jan.l830heeutteededhis&tber 
as  second  baronet.  He  snbaeqnently  aerred 
in  varions  grades  of  the  revenue  de^rtment 
in  the  dUmcts  of  Tanjm,  Salem,  Tinne* 
vell^,  and  Bell&ry,  completang  his  revenue 
service  in  the  provinces  as  collector  of  Tan- 
jore.  In  all  these  districts  he  had  made  his 
mark  as  an  able  and  careful  administrator, 
and  the  result  waa  that  in  1843  he  was  sent 
on  a  special  commisuon  to  the  Rajahmandry 
(now  called  the  God&very)  district  to  inquire 
into  the  causes  of  its  impoverished  condition 
and  to  suggest  a  remedy.  It  waa  upon  his  re- 
commendation ,  based  upon  his  experience  in 
Tanjore,  that  Captain  (afterwards  Sir  Ar- 
thur) Cotton  [q.  V.  Sui»|)l.]  was  deputed  to 
Rajahmundry  to  investigato  the  question  ot 
'  utilising  the  waters  of  the  God&very  for  the 
,  porpoasofirrigatingthedelta  of  that  river,  aa 
'  hadbeaadonemTanjtneandTriohino^lyin 
I  the  oaae  of  the  O&very  and  Coleroon  nvaia. 
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^  Montgomery's  report  and  recommenda- 
tioiu  on  the  condition  of  tiie  BijilunnDdTj 
district  elicited  hieb  oommenution  from 
the  goTemment  of  MadnSf  and  two  yeurs 
later  he  was  selected  hr  the  Marquis  of 
TweeddaJe  [see  Georqb  Hat,  eighth  Mar- 
qxhb  ov  Twbbdi>ax.b]  to  fill  a  Tacanejinthe 
goTemmoit  secretariat.  He  served  as  secre- 

£ta^  to  goTemment  in  the  revenue  and 
ublic  works  departments  until  1860,  when 
e  was  promoted  to  the  chief  secretaryship. 
In  1866  he  was  appointed  by  the  court  of 
directors  a  member  of  the  governor's  council, 
which  post  he  held  until  1867,  whra,  his 
health  failing,  he  returned  to  England,  and 
in  the  course  of  that  year  resigned  Ms 
i^[»ointmettt  and  retired  from  the  Indian 
civil  service.  In  the  following  year,  on 
the  establishment  of  the  councu  of  udia 
in  Londcm.  Montgomery  was  appdnted  to 
be  one  of  the  first  memlien  of  ^  new  oonn- 
dlf  and  this  position  he  ratained  until  1876, 
when  he  finally  retired  from  official  life. 
On  the  occasion  of  his  retiremeat  he  was. 
appointed,  at  the  recommendation  of  the 
Marquis  of  Salisbury,  then  secretary  of  state 
for  India,  to  be  a  member  of  thepnvy  coun- 
cil, an  honour  which  is  very  rarely  eon^nred 
upon  Indisn  civil  servants. 

Hontoomerv's  official  career  waseminently 
successfuL  He  was  not  a  brilliant  man, 
but  he  was  an  extremely  useful  public 
servant.  As  a  very  young  man  he  was 
remarked  for  the  carefulness  and  accuracy 
of  his  work.  "When  he  became  the  head  of  a 
district,  he  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest 
district  officers  in  thepreudency  to  which  he 
bel<xiged.  He  certsinly  had  the  advantage 
of  possessing  influentaal  friends.  Lord'Wel- 
lealsy  had  formed  a  high  (^ini<Hi  of  him 
when  he  wcwked  in  Dublin  in  the  lord- 
lieutenant's  private  office,  and  did  not  fail 
to  exert  his  influence  on  his  behalf.  Sir 
John  Malcolm  was  also  akind  friend  to  him. 
Bat  he  fully  justified  their  recommendations. 

his  report  upon  the  Rajahmundry  dis- 
trict, and  by  the  recommendations  which  he 
made  for  improving  its  condition,  he  ren- 
dered a  serrice  to  the  state,  the  benefits  of 
which  still  remain.  In  the  higher  posts 
which  he  subsequently  filled  in  Madras,  as 
secretary  and  chief  secretary  to  government 
and  member  of  council,  he  fully  maintained 
his  previous  r^iutation.  By  the  successive 
governors  under  whom  he  served  in  the 
secrstariat  and  in  council,  tibe  Marquis  of 
Twesddale,  Sur  Hemy  Pottanger,  and  Lord 
Harris,  be  was  trusted  as  a  wise  and  oon- 
Boientions  adviser.  During  his  long  service 
in  the  Indian  councii,  extending  over 
eighteen  yeua,  he  was  highly  esteemed 


both  by  successive  secretaries  of  state  and  1^ 
his  oo^agues  in  the  council.  His  mimrtes, 
whm  he  tbund  himself  called  upon  to  di»- 
sent  from  the  daduona  of  the  seeretazj  oi 
state  or  of  a  majority  of  the  coondl,  were 
models  of  independent  but  courteous 
criticism.  He  retained  to  the  last  a  keen 
interest  in  the  presidency  in  which  the 
whole  of  his  Indian  service  had  been 
passed.  Indeed,  it  has  been  sometimes 
thought  that  he  carried  beyond  due  limits 
his  a!dTOcacy  of  the  claims  of  his  old  presi- 
dency, as  in  the  case  of  Uie  Madras  harbour 
project,  which  was  sanctioned  by  the 
India  c^ce,  mainly  at  his  instance,  bat  has 
been  a  heavy  burden  upon  the  Indian 
revenues  without  compensaring  results.  On 

Klitical  questions  concerning  the  south  of 
diahewasahiffhaatiiority.  Whenthena- 
w&bofthsOamBtiediedinl858,Montgomef7 
supported  Lord  Hanis  in  advoating  tihe  ex- 
tinction irf  the  titular  naw&bshi^  as  a  mie- 
ehievooB  ramnant  of  a  state  of  things  which, 
for  pcditical  reasons,  it  was  inexpedient  to 
maintain.  But  he  was  not  apj/OBed  in  prin- 
ciple to  the  maintenance  of  native  dynasties. 
In  186S  he  wrote  a  cogent  minute  dissentin|f 
from  the  refusal  of  the  secretary  of  state  ia 
council  to  restore  to  the  rajah  of  Mysore  the 
administrations  of  the  traritories  of  that 
state.  The  policy  which  on  this  occasion 
Montgomery  opposed  had  been  supported 
by  two  successive  govemors^feneral,  the 
Aj[arquis  of  Dalhousie  and  Earl  Caimiiigy 
but  was  subsequently  reversed. 

Montgomery  died  suddenly  in  London  on 
24  June  1678.  In  appearance  he  was  sin- 
gularly handsome,  although  small  in  statue. 
In  manner  he  wss  invariably  courteous, 
and  his  courteay  was  the  outcome  of  a  kindly 
nature.  He  possessed  in  a  conspicuous 
degree  the  rare  virtue  of  readiness  to  admit 
error  when  he  found  that  he  bad  mi^udged 
another.  He  married,  on  3  March  1827, 
Leonora,  daughter  of  General  Richard  Pigot, 
who  survived  him,  dyii^  on  16  June  18S9. 
He  left  no  children,  and  was  succeeded  as 
third  baronet  by  his  brother,  Admiral  Sir 
Alexander  Leslie  Montgomery  (1807-1888) 
[Personal  knowledge,  from  1 846  to  Sir  Henry's 
death  io  1876  ;  private  papers,  lent  by  the  pre- 
seut  barooet,  Sir  Hugh  Montgomery,  indDOing 
Iett«B  from  the  MBrqaie  Welleeley,  from  the 
eighth  Huqnis  of  Tweeddale,  from  the  first 
Sir  Heoiy  Pottinger,  and  from  the  late  Lord 
Harris;  official  papers  and  padiamentaiy  re- 
tnms  at  the  India  Of&ce,]  A  J.  A, 

UOOir,  WILLIAM  (181S-1894),  in- 
ventor of  the  embossed  type  known  as 
Moon's  type  for  the  blind,  was  descended 
from  an  om.  Sussex  fiunily  seated  at  Botiur^ 
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field;  but  he  wu  bom  at  Hozsoiuniden, 
K.ent,  on  18  Dec.  1818,  He  was  the  son  of 
Jamee  M!oon  of  Hotsemonden,  by  his  wife, 
MaiT  Fonnell  Moon.  During  his  child- 
hood hia  parents  removed  to  Brighton,  but 
William  remained  for  some  time  at  Horse- 
monden.  At  the  age  of  four  he  lost  the 
sight  of  one  eye  through  scarlet  fever,  and 
the  other  eye  was  seriously  affected.  He 
was  educated  in  London,  and  when  about 
M^lkteen  yean  old  he  settled  at  Bzighton 
with  his  widowed  motlter.  He  was  stndy- 
iDg  with  the  intention  of  taking  holy  orders; 
bat  the  sight  of  the  lemaining  eye  gra- 
dually failed,  in  spite  of  several  surgical 

riations.  In  1840  he  became  totally  bund, 
had  previously  made  himself  acquainted 
with  various  systems  of  embossed  type,  and 
now  began  to  teach  several  blind  children, 
who  were  formed  with  some  deaf  mutes  into 
a  day  school  in  Egremont  Plaoe,  Brighton. 
In  Frere's  system  [see  Fbbbb,  Jakes 
HatlbtI  and  the  others  previously  used 
for  teaching  the  blind,  contractions  are 
very  eztensiveljr  used ;  Moon,  after  some 
years'  teaching,  jiidged  this  system  to  be  too 
complicated  for  the  vast  m^ority  of  blind 
posons,  especiaUy  the  agedj  and  aooordingly 
eonstnutea  a  system  of  hu  own  in  l»o. 
He  employed  Hmplified  forms  of  the  Boman 
capitals,  almost  entiralT  discarding  contract 
tifuis;  and  after  he  nad  constructed  his 
alphaiwt  ha  found  that  aU  the  twenty.«iz 
letters  aire  only  nine  placed  in  varying  posi- 
tions. By  the  help  of  friends  interested  in 
the  blind,  type  was  procured,  and  Moon 
began  a  monthly  mamiine.  Bus  first  pub- 
lioition,  'The  Last  Days  of  Polycarp,'^- 
Reared  on  1  June  1847 ;  '  The  Last  Hours  of 
Cranmer'  and  devotional  works  followed. 
Next  he  began  to  prepare  the  entire  Bible, 
discontinuing  the  monthly  issues  for  a  time. 
As  his  supply  of  type  was  insufficient  for  so 
extensive  an  undertaking,  he^  tried  stereo- 
typing, and  after  much  experimenting  suo> 
oeeded  in  the  inventiai  of  a  procees  by  which 
he  could  pTodnoe  a  satis&etoiy  plate  at  less 
than  oneHsixth  of  the  ordinaxy  price.  He 
put  his  process  into  use  in  September  1848, 
and  the  stereotyper  then  engaged  was  em- 
ployed on  the  work  till  Moon's  death,  and 
afterwards.  The  publications  have  always 
been  sold  under  cost  price,  the  deficiency 
bein^  made  up  by  contributions  from  the 
charitable  pubUc.  In  1863,  when  the  greater 
part  of  the  Bible  was  still  unprinted,  a  formal 
report  was  published,  witn  a  defence  of 
Moon's  system  against  objectors,  who  had 
sneered  at  the  cost  and  bulk  of  lus  publica- 
tions ;  he  argued  that  the  Frere  and  other 
■ystems  depending  upon  oontraotions  com- 


plicated the  notation  so  far  that  the  books 
were  useless  to  the  majority  of  the  blind. 
He  soon  extended  his  system  to  foreign  lan- 
guages, beginning  with  Irish  and  Chinese ; 
the  principal  languages  of  Europe  were  next 
employed,  and  Irafore  his  death  the  Lord's 
Prayer  or  some  other  portion  of  Scripture 
was  embossed  in  476  languages  and  dialects, 
for  all  of  which  the  origmal  nine  characters 
are  found  sufScient.  The  '<a-ploughing' 
succession  of  lines  is  adopted.  The  works 
printed  in  foreign  langu^es  are  almost  en- 
tirely portions  of  the  BiUe;  in  English  a 
large  selection  is  available,  including  very 
many  devotional  works,  some  scientifio  trea- 
tises, and  selections  from  Shakespeare,  Mil- 
ton, Bums,  Scott,  Longfellow,  and  other 
standard  authon. 

Moon  met  with  a  girl  bom  blind,  who 
supposed  that  horses  stood  upright  and 
wuJied  with  two  1^ ;  this  eu^eated  to 
him  embossed  *  Pictures  for  the  Blmd,'  teach- 
ing them  by  the  touch  to  realise  the  forms 
of  common  objects.  He  also  issued  em- 
bossed diagrams  for  Euclid,  music,  and 
maps,  both  get^raphical  and  astronomical. 
He  was  made  a  fel£>w  of  the  KotsI  C^ec^^ra- 
phical  Soiuety  in  1852,  a  fiellow  of  the  Society 
of  Arts  in  1869,  and  m  1871  the  university 
of  muladelphia  created  him  lltJD.  Hb 
warmly  advocated  home  teachiiw  societies 
for  the  blind,  which  by  his  6m>rts  were 
founded  in  many  places ;  and  lending  libra- 
ries of  Moon's  liooks  exist  in  eightv  towns  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  in  Paris,  Turin,  and 
various  cities  of  the  United  States  and 
the  British  colonies.  In  furtherance  of  these 
objects  he  often  travelled  through  Scotland, 
Ireland,  and  the  continent ;  in  1^  he  visited 
the  United  States.  He  received  great  help, 
especiaUy  in  the  matter  of  lending  libraries, 
from  Sir  Charles  Lowther,  with  whom  he 
became  intimate  in  1866,  and  who  remained 
his  closest  friend,  dying  only  a  few  days 
after  him.  On  4Sept.  1866  Sir  Oharleslaid 
the  foundation-etone  of  a  new  building  at 
104  Queen's  Road,  near  the  Brighton  rail- 
way station;  in  these  px^nises,  unoe  con- 
siderably enlarged,  the  entire  production  of 
the  embossed  traoks  is  still  carried  on. 

In  1886  Moon  spent  several  months  in 
Sweden.  As  the  jubilee  of  his  work  ap- 
proached, a  movement  for  a  testimonial  to 
nim  was  originated  in  Scotland;  and  on 
16  April  1890  he  was  presented  with  a 
chiming  clock,  purse  of  260/.,  and  an  illu- 
minated address.  His  devotion  to  evange- 
listic work,  of  which  the  publishing  was  only 
a  portion,  brought  on  a  slight  paralytic  stroke 
in  the  uitumn  of  1892,  uter  which  his  ac- 
tivity was  necessarily  lessened.  He  died  su^ 
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denljr  on  10  Oct.  1894,  and  was  buried  on 
the  16th  in  the  extramural  cemetery  at 
Brighton,  many  of  his  blind  pupils  attending 
the  ftmeral  and  singing  over  the  giave. 
Some  years  before  his  death  he  had  made 
orer  the  freehold  site  of  bis  pTemises  to 
trustees  for  the  continuance  of  nis  work  in 
publishing  emboased  books  for  the  blind. 

Sloon  was  twice  married — in  184S  to  Mary 
Ann  Caudle,  daughter  of  a  Brighton  sur- 
geon, who  died  in  1864;  and  in  1866  to 
Anna  Maria  Elsdale,  a  granddaughter  of 
WUliam  Leeves  [q.  t.],  the  composer  of 
'  Auld  Robin  Gray.'  By  the  first  marriage 
he  bad  a  son,  who  was  of  great  assistance  to 
him  in  arranging  his  types  to  foreign  lan- 
guages, and  became  a  physician  in  Fbila- 
oelpiia;  and  a  daughter,  who  now  super- 
intendfl  the  undertaking  that  Moon  inaugu- 
rated. 

Moon  wrote :  1,  '  A  Memoir  of  Harriet 
Pollard,  Blind  Vocalist,*  1860.  3.  'Blind- 
ness, its  Consequences  and  Ameliorations,' 
1868.  8.  '  Light  for  the  Blind,'  1878.  He 
composed  a  set  of  twelve  tunes  to  dsTotional 

Cfay,  which  were  printed  both  in  his  em- 
Bed  type  and  in  ordinary  music  notation. 

[Rutherford's  William  Moon  and  his  Work 
for  the  Blind,  1898  (with  portraits);  Brighton 
Herald,  13  and  20  Oct.  1694;  Illuatrated  Lon- 
don News,  20  Oct.  1S94  (with  portrait) ;  Record, 
S  June  1869 ;  informatioQ  from  Hiss  Mooti,  who 
kindly  revised  this  siticle.]  H.  B. 

UOOBE^  HEKRY  (16S1-1896),  marine 
painter,  bom  at  York  on  7  March  ISdl^aa 
the  second  son  of  the  portrait  painter,  Wil- 
liam Moore  (1790-1851)  [q.  v.],  by  his  second 
wife  Sarah  CoUingham,  and  the  tenth 
child  and  ninth  son  of  the  whole  family 
of  fourteen.  Albert  Joseph  Moore  [q.  t.J 
was  his  brother.  Henry  was  educated  at 
York  and  was  taught  painting  by  his  finther. 
He  entered  the  Royal  Academy  schools  tn 
1863,  and  exhibited  his  first  picture,  '  Glen 
Cluaie,  Braemar,'  at  the  Royal  Academy  in 
the  same  ywt.  He  was  a  constant  exhibitor 
at  the  axim^  Academy  from  that  time 
onwaxds.  He  exhibited  at  the  PartUmd 
Gallery  from  1866  to  1860,  and  at  the 
^itiih  Institution  from  1866  to  1866.  It 
was  also  in  1866  that  he  sent  the  first  of 
many  eontribudons  to  the  «tllery  of  the 
Society  of  British  Artists  in  Suffolk  Sbreet. 
He  was  a  member  of  that  society  from  1867 
to  1875,  He  was  also  a  constant  contri- 
butor, bot>h  in  oils  and  water-coloura,to  the 
Dudley  GaUery  from  1866  to  1889.  He 
became  an  associate  of  the  Old  Water^loor 
Society  in  1870,  and  a  full  member  in  1^, 
Hee<Atributed  in  later  years  to  the  GroBTMiot 


Gallery  and  the  Nefw  Gallexy,  He  ma 
elected  an  assodate  of  the  Boyal  Academy 
on  4  June  1666,  and  an  academician  on 
4  May  1898. 

Almost  all  his  early  peturee  were  land- 
scapes, painted  in  many  parts  of  England, 
or,  about  1856,  in  Switzerland.  It  waa 
towards  1870  that  he  began  to  devote  him- 
self almost  exclusively  to  the  marine  subjects 
in  which  the  best  work  of  his  maturity  was 
done.  He  bad  a  profound  and  saentific 
knowledge  of  wave-form,  acquired  at  the 
cost  of  exposure  in  all  weathers,  and  he  waa 
generally  content  to  punt  the  sea  itself  with- 
out introducing  ships  or  human  figures.  He 
made  his  studies  chiefiy  in  the  Engliah 
Channel.  He  was  a  fine  colourist,  and  lield 
the  foremost  rank  among  English  marine 
punters  of  his  day.  Amon^  the  most  re- 
markable of  his  Acad^^  pictures  are  'A 
"White  Calm'  (1868),  *The  Launch  of  the 
Lifeboat'  (1876),  now  in  the  Walker  Art 
Gallery,  Liverpool,  'Cat's-paws  off  the  Land,* 
which  was  bought  out  of  the  funds  of  the 
Chantry  Bequest  in  1885,  and  is  now  at 
MiUbank,  *  The  Clearness  after  Rain'  (1887), 
which  won  for  the  painter  the  grand  prix 
and  legion  of  honour  at  the  Paris  Exhibi- 
tion of  1889,  'ABreesy  Day  in  theChannel' 
(1888),  'Shine and  Shower'  (1889),  'Summer 
atSea' (1898), and 'Britannia's Realm.'  An 
exhibition  of  ninety  pictures  by  Moore,  en- 
titled *  Afloat  and  Asnore,'  was  held  by  the 
Fine  Alt  Society  in  1887.  The  total  numba 
of  pictures  exhilnted  by  Hoore  waa  not  fiu 
short  of  six  hundred.  EBiortly  before  hia 
deat^  an  exhibititm  was  held  at  York  of  the 
works  of  the  father,  William  Moore,  and  hia 
five  artist  sons,  Edwin,  William,  John  Col- 
li ngham,  Henty,  and  Albert  Joaepfa. 

Moore  lived  for  many  years  at  Hampstead, 
but  died  at  Margate  on  32  June  1896.  He 
married  in  1860  Mary  (d.  1890),  daughter  of 
Robert  BoUans  of  York.  He  had  two  daugh- 
ters by  this  marriage. 

[Daily  Graphic,  24  June  1895;  Times, 
24  June  189S;  Athensnm,  S9  Jtme  1896; 
privatft  information,]  0.  D. 

MOOBE,  JOHN  BRAMLEY  (1800- 
1886),  chairman  of  Liverpool  Docks.  [See 
BiuifLBT-SfooBB.] 

MORGAN,  Snt  GEORGE  OSBORNE 
(1826-1897),  first  baronet,  lawyer  and  poli- 
tician, waa  eldest  son  of  Moi^n  Morinn,  for 
thirty-one  years  vicar  of  Conway,  Carnar- 
vonshire, by  Fanny  Nonnen,  daughter  ot 
John  Nonnen  of  Liseberg,  Gothenburg,  who 
was  descended  on  the  mother's  side  from  the 
Huguenot  family  of  DeLorent.  His  younger 
brouer  was  J<din  Edwanl  Morgan^  H.I>., 
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professor  of  mecticine  at  Owens  College,  Man- 
chester (d.  4  Sept.  1892),  and  his  yoongeat 
brother,  the  Rev.Henry  Arthur  M.ornn,I>.D., 
became  master  of  Jesus  Coll.,  Cambridge. 

Otwtge  Osborne  Moi^^,  who  derived  his 
name  of  Osborne  from  the  marriage  in  1764 
<tf  Egbert  Nonnen,  his  great-grandfather, 
vith  Anne  OsbOTne  of  Bunage,  Oheehire, 
was  bun  at  Gothenbuzg  in  SWedot  on 
8  May  18S6,  daring  the  temporary  occu- 
fsacy  by  his  htAtet  of  the  post  of  ctLaplain 
then.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  after  spending 
some  time  at  the  Friars'  school,  Bangor,  he 
entered  SQirewabary  School  nnder  Dr.  Ken- 
nedy (see  KwxvKnr,  Bbh; amin  Hall],  who 
said  of  him  that  ho  had  nerer  known  a  boy 
'  with  such  a  vast  amount  of  undigested  in- 
formation.' His  father  had  intended  him 
for  Cambridge  and  the  church,  but  he  pre- 
ferred Oxford  and  matriculated  from  Balliol 
on  SO  Not.  184S.  He  then  returned  to 
Shrewsbury,  and  while  still  a  schoolboy 
performed  the  eztraoTdinary  feat  of  obtain- 
ing the  Craven  scholarship  at  Oxford 
(16  Masch  1844),  afterwarda  going  back 
again  to  school.  Li  tiie  following  antnmn 
lis  stood  for  a  K^lanihip  at  BaOiol.  He 
was  awarded  an  exhilution,  the  two  acholBF- 
shi^  being  won  by  Henry  John  Stephen 
Smith  [q.T.]' and  Sir  Alexander  Grant  (1826- 
1884)  [q.  Vn,  and  he  then  went  into  resi- 
dence. In  1846  he  vna  proximo  aeee$tit  for 
the  Ireland  scholarship,  and  in  the  same 

Sar  he  won  the  Newai^ate  prize  for  En^- 
h  verse,  the  subject  being  '  Settlers  m 
Australia.'  "Wlien  ne  became  nnder-secre- 
tary  for  the  colonies  in  1886,  this  poem 
was  republished  by  the  '  Melbourne  Areus,' 
and  enjoyed  considerable  popularity  in  Aus- 
tralia. In  1847  be  migrt^^ed  as  a  scholar  to 
'Worcester,  and  from  that  college  obtained 
a  first  class  in  the  Mshool  of  ^dns  Aumam(>rM 
in  the  Michaelmas  term  of  the  same  year, 
graduating  B.A.  in  1848.  He  obtuned  the 
Sutncellors  En^sh  essay  prize  in  1860 
upon  the  theme  'The  Ancients  and  Modems 
compared  in  r^ard  to  the  Administration 
of  Justice,'  and  was  elected  Stowell  civil 
law  fellow  of  University  College.  He  ob- 
tained the  Eldon  law  scholarsmp  in  1861. 
He  had  now  determined  upon  the  bar  as 
a  profession,  having  been  admitted  a  student 
of  Lincoln's  Inn  on  6  June  1850.  While 
at  Balliol  his  principal  friend  was  (Sir)  Alex- 
ander Grant.  At  the  dinner  at  BaUiol  on 
the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  new  hall 
p6  Jan.  1877)  Osborne  Morgan,  in  respond- 
ing for  the  bar,  acknowledged  the  debt  he 
owed  to  Jowett's  inflnence  [see  Jowett^  Ben- 
3A]iii^  SuppL]  Baring  his  short  residence 
aa  civu  law  follow  at  Univeiuty  he  took  pri- 


vate pupils,  amoiw  them  Viscount  Peel,  Sir 
M.  £.  Grant  Doff,  and  Lord-justice  Chitty. 
His  most  intimate  Mends  at  this  period, 
which  was  marked  by  vehement  religious 
controversies,  were  the  opponents  of  trac- 
tarianism,  such  as  Arthur  Fenrbyn  Stanley 
[q.  v.],  William  Young  Sellarjjq.  v.],  and 
Arthur  Hu^  Glou^  [q.  v.]  He  nguns  in 
Clough'spoem  'The  Bothie'  as  lindsay. 

In  1861  Moraan  left  Ozfoi^.  Theprasent 
archbishop  of  Umterburv  had  ofl^red  him  the 
vico-presideney  of  Kneller  Hall,  a  training 
college  for  teachers  then  recently  established 
at  Twickenham,  but  he  was  resolutely  bent 
upon  the  bar,  and  entered  as  a  pupil  in  the 
chambers  of  equity  counsel  in  Lincoln's  Inn. 
Meanwhile  he  contributed  political  leading 
articles  to  the  '  Morning  Chronicle,'  and 
after  the  staff  of  that  newspaper  founded 
the  *  Saturday  Review '  he  wrote  veiy  occa- 
sionally for  the  new  periodical.  He  was 
called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn  on  6  June 
166S,  and  practised  as  an  equity  draughts- 
man and  conveyancer.  He  rapidly  acquired 
a  piaeticOf  and  received  a  number  of  pnpili 
to  read  in  his  chambers,  among  them  Mr. 
Justice  Byrne,  Sir  C.  P.  Ubot,  and  Sir 
Bobert  Herbert.  In  1868  he  published 
'Chancery  Acts  and  Orders,  being  a  Collec- 
tion of  Statutes  and  General  Orders  re- 
cently passed.'  This,  with  slight  variations 
in  the  title,  ran  through  six  editions,  the 
second  being  published  in  1860,  andf  the 
last  in  1885.  He  also  became  one  of  the 
four  joint  editors  of  *the  New  Reports, 
which  contained  coses  decided  in  the  courts 
of  equity  and  common  law  between  Novem- 
ber 1862  and  August  1866,  the  first  of  the 
six  volumes  appearing  in  March  1863. 
Among  the  reporters  associated  with  him  in 
this  series  were  Lord-chancellor  Herschell, 
the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  (the 
Right  Hon.W.  0.  GuUv),  Lord  Dsvey,  Lord- 
jnatiee  Bowen,  Lord-justice  Bigbiy,  and 
others. 

In  1861  Moi^an  published  a  sympathetic 
lecture  on  the  Italian  revolution  of  1860. 
He  bad  already  bef|un  his  political  career  by 
holding  meetings  in  bis  chambers  at  Lin- 
coln's Inn  for  the  promotion  of  church  dis- 
establishment and  the  abolition  of  university 
testa.  Although  a  clergyman's  son,  he  had 
been  led  to  form  opinions  unfavourable  to 
the  establishment  in  consequence  of  abuses 
witnessed  by  him  in  the  Welsh  church. 
He  became  intimate  with  Edward  Miall 
[|q.  V.J,  the  leader  of  the  militant  noncon- 
lomiists.  His  opinions  on  these  subjects 
and  his  nationahty  designated  him  ror  a 
Welsh  seat  in  parUament,  and  in  1869  he 
acc^ted  an  invitation  to  stand  for  Carnarvon 
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borough,  but  withdrew  in  order  to  arwd 
division  in  the  liberal  party.  A  similar  in- 
cident took  place  in  1867  in  connection  with 
Denbigh  borough.  In  1868,  on  Miall'a  re- 
commendation, he  waa  invited  to  stand  for 
Denbighshire.  He  was  returned  as  junior 
eoUeagoe  to  Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynn  on 
34  Nov.  1668.  His  maiden  speech,  deli- 
vered on  15  March  1869,  was  in  su_pport  of 
the  second  reading  of  the  university  tests 
abolition  bill.  It  struck  the  attention  of 
Bright,  and  led  to  a  friendship  maintained 
throughout  the  rest  of  his  life.  On  6  Julv 
Osborne  Morgan  seconded  Henry  Richard  s 
resolution  upon  the  subject  of  evictions  of 
libraal  tenants  by  Welan  landlords  during 
the  recent  electiona.  Dnringtius  session  too 
he  first  addressed  liimselfto  a  question  which 
long  occupied  his  energies,  that  of  the  law 
Meeting  manied  women's  inroperty  (14  April 
1869),  and  he  supported  by  a  speech  the 
second  reading  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson's  per- 
misaive  prohibitory  liquor  bill  (12  May). 
On  10  Feb.  1870  he  first  introduced  the 
measure  with  which  his  name  was  long  asso- 
(uated,  the  burials  bill  permitting  any  Chris- 
tian service  in  a  parish  churchyard,  and  on 
the  same  day  be  obtained  the  leave  of  the 
house  to  introduce  theplaces  of  worship  (sites) 
bill,  facilitating  the  acquisition  of  land  for 
religious  purposes.  From  this  bill,  as  intro- 
duced in  1870,  W,  B.  Forster  borrowed  the 
clauses  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act  of 
that  year  empowering  school  boards  to 
acquire  land  com^olaorily.  The  places  of 
worship  (sites)  bill  did  not  become  law 
tiU  1878.  In  1871  and  1872  he  seconded 
Sir  Roundell  Palmer's  resolutions  in  favour 
of  the  creation  of  a  general  school  of  law, 
which  led  to  the  institution  of  examina- 
tions by  the  inns  of  court  before  calling 
students  of  law  to  the  bar.  He  had  been 
appointed  a  queen's  counsel  on  23  June 
1869,  and  elected  a  bencher  of  Lincoln's  Inn 
in  the  Michaelmas  term  following.  In  1890 
he  became  treasurer.  His  pnnession  led 
him  to  take  much  interest  in  the  reform  of 
the  land  laws.  During  the  session  of  1878 
he  acted  as  chairman  of  the  select  committee 
on  luid  titles  and  transfer,  and  drafted 
its  report  dated  24  June  1879,  He  also 
etmtriouted an  article  i^on  the  same  subject 
to  the  'Fortnightly  Beview'  for  December 
1879,and  in  1880 reprinted  it  as  a  pamphlet 
under  the  title  '  Luid  Law  Reform  in  Eng- 
land.' On  all  topics  directly  associated  with 
law,  such  as  the  bills  for  the  reconstitution 
of  the  courts  of  judicature  (1873  and  1876), 
he  frequently  addressed  the  house.  He  sup- 
ported  the  measure  for  the  reform  of  the 
uni verities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  (1877^ 


Mr,  (now  Sir  George)  Trevelyan's  resolntion 
for  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  to  the 
counties  (1879),  and  the  Wel^  Sunday 
closing  bill,  which  became  law  in  1881. 
For  ten  successive  sessions  he  introduced 
the  burials  bill,  sometimes  carrying  it 
through  the  House  of  Commons  by  consider- 
able majorities,  but  it  was  not  finally  passed 
b;  the  House  of  Lords  till  1880. 

On  the  accesuon  of  Gladstone  to  power 
in  that  year  Osborne  Morgan  became  a 
member  of  the  ministry  as  judge-advocate- 
general,  and  retired  from  the  bar.  He  was 
also  nominated  a  privy  councillor.  Upon 
the  introduction  by  him  on  26  March  1881 
of  the  annual  amy  discipline  &c.  bill,  he 
provided  for  the  abolition  of  the  punishment 
of  flo^ng,  and  carried  it  in  spite  of  a  strong 
opposition.  He  had  sole  charge  of  the 
married  women's  property  bill,  1882,  a 
bill  which,  bristling  with  legal  difficulUeSt 
required  exceptionally  skilful  handling  in 
its  passage  through  the  House  of  Commona. 
It  became  law  the  same  sesnon.  He  took 
a  warm  interest  in  Welsh  intermediate  and 
higher  education.  On  14  March  1884  he 
supported  by  a  speech  Mr,  (now  Lord) 
Ridel's  motion  in  favour  of  placing  Abei^ 
ystwythiCollege, '  in  respect  of  state  recogni- 
tion and  support,  on  an  equ^  footing  with 
the  colleges  at  Cardiff  and  Bangor.'  He 
was  anxious  to  improve  the  education  of 
women,  and  took  part  in  the  foundation  of 
a  women's  hostel  at  Bait^  CoIUae.  An 
'  Osborne  Hoi^ah  exhibition'  iras  founded 
in  the  University  College  of  North  Wales 
after  his  death  to  commemorate  his  services. 
After  the  redistribution  of  the  constitu- 
encies in  1666  Osborne  Mor^;an,  as  sitting 
member,  had  the  natural  right  of  choice 
betweenEastandWestDenbighshire.  West 
Denbighshire  was  held  to  be  a  safe  liberal 
seat,  whereas  East  Denbighshire  was  the 
centre  of  the  influence  of  the  Wynn  family. 
With  characteristic  courageand  self-sacrifice 
he  chose  the  constituency  which  no  liberal 
but  himself  could  hope  to  contest  with  any 
prospect  of  success.  In  the  result  he  won 
the  election  by  393  votes,  and  the  Wynn 
family  was  deposed  from  the  representation 
of  im  county  for  the  first  time  for  1^ 
years.  This  service  was  rewarded^  on 
Qladstone's  accession  to  office  in  February 
1886,  by  the  appointment  of  Osborne  Morgan 
as  parliamentary  under-eecretaiy  for  the 
colonies.  As  his  chief.  Lord  Granville,  sat 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  labour  of  repre- 
senting the  department  in  parliament  chiefly 
fell  upon  Oeborne  Morgan.  His  tenure  of 
office  lasted  onlj  six  months,  but  it  was 
marked  by  exceptional  activity-  Thedistresa 
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which  he  experienced  at  a  norratiTe  of 
BufferiDgs  endured  by  Welsh  aettlers  in 
Patagonia,  as  well  as  07  other  emigraats  to 
Canada,  led  to  his  foundation  of  the  emi- 
gration inquiry  office,  still  a  useful  govern- 
ment institution.  A  glance  at  the  index  to 
Hansard  for  this  session  shows  the  number 
and  variety  of  the  questions  connected  with 
his  department  which  engaged  his  attention. 
The  Btrain  proved  excessive,  and  a  stubborn 
contest  tot  East  Denbicdishire  with  his 
tmmisr  opponent,  Sii  W.  W.  Wynn,  which 
Osborne  Morgan  won  by  the  narrow  majo- 
rity of  onlv  twenty-six  (7  July  1886),  led  to 
a  severe  illness,  icom  which  he  never  quite 
recovered.  But  his  apparently  inexhaus- 
tible eueivy  showed  itMif  throughout  the 
eessions  of  1887-S^.  During  tliree  months 
of  1888,  and  the  sessions  of  1889-92,  and  in 
the  parliament  of  189S-6  he  was  alternately 
churman  of  the  standing  committees  on 
law  and  trade. 

In  July  1892  he  again  won  East  Denbigh- 
shire, this  time  by  the  substantial  muonty 
of  7^  against  his  former  opponent.  But  he 
felt  his  health  unequal  to  the  resumption  of 
office,  and  accepted  Gladstone's  ofier  of  a 
bazonetqr.  ^  Nevertheless,  his  activity  in  the 
house  continued,  espedaUy  on  all  matter* 
affecting  Wales,  ana  he  was  imanimotuQ;y 
chosen  leader  of  the  Welsh  party.  Im 
died  on  26  Aug.  1897,  and  was  buried  in 
the  churchyard  of  Llantyulio  near  Llan- 
eollen.  EUs  last  public  appearance,  a  week 
before  his  death,  was  at  an  eistedfodd  at 
Chirk,  at  which  he  delivered  a  speech  on  the 
effects  of  music  upon  character. 

Osborne  Mon^n  was,  physically  as  well 
as  mentally,  a  Celt.  He  had  a  Celt's  ardent 
and  imaginative  disposition.  His  Newdigate 
prize,  lus  passion  for  Tennyson's  verse,  and 
his  temperament  combined  to  fasten  upon 
him  at  Oxford  the  name  of  '  the  poet.'  His 
amlntion  to  develop  Welsh  education  was 
part  of  a  laivar  ambttion  of  endowing  Wales 
with  the  quiflifloationa  to  stand  by  the  ude 
of '  the  predominant  partner '  as  a  nationality 
with  a  character  and  urns  of  its  own. 
GCis  Geltic^mpatbies  threw  him,  at  the 
outset  of  his  career  in  parliament,  into  the 
cause  of  Irish  disestablishment,  and  at  its 
close  into  that  of  il^iah  home  rule.  Yet  he 
had  been  'brought  up  to  look  with  equal 
horror  on  democracy  and  dissent.'  The 
change  came  with  Oxford,  and  through  the 
ffroup  of  liberal  thinkers  whom  he  there  made 
nis  mends. 

Like  many  of  Kennedy's  pupils,  Osborne 
Morgan  wrote  elegant  Greek  verse,  as  is 
attested  by  two  compositions  published  in 
the  'SabnniB  Corolla,'  1880,  pp.  76,  863. 


He  retained  to  the  last  his  fondness  for  his 
school,  of  which  he  became  a  governor,  and 
for  clasucal  literature,  and  in  tne  year  of  his 
death  (1897)  published,  with  a  dedication  to 
Gladstone,  a  translation  into  English  hexa- 
meter verse,  perliaps  a  remuiisoence  of 
Clough's  influence,  of  the  '  Eclogues  of 
VirgU,' which  was  very  favourably  received. 
He  contributed  various  articles  on  current 
topics  to  the  *  Contemporary,'  *  Fortnightly,' 
and  'Nineteenth  Century*  Reviews.  He 
was  an  excellent  raconteur  and  brilliant 
conversationalist.  He  married  in  1856 
Emily,  daughter  of  heagolA  Beiss  of  Eccles, 
Lancashire,  who  survived  him.  He  left  no 
issue. 

A  portrait  was  the  property  of  his  widow, 
painted  by  Edgar  Hanley  and  exhibited  at 
the  Royal  Academy  in  1882.  Two  engraved 
portraits  were  published  by  Morris  &  Co.  in 
1869  and  1897  respeotively. 

[Historical  Begister  of  the  University  of  Ox> 
ford,  1888;  Foster's  Alumni  Oxonienses,  171ff- 
1886;  Lincoln's  Inn  Admissions,  1696;  Han* 
sard's  Parliamentary  Debates  ;  Daily  News  and 
Manchester  Ooardian,  27  Aog.  1897 ;  Frofessor 
Lewis  Ounpbell  '  On  some  Libersl  Movements 
of  the  last  Half  Century'  in  the  Fortnightly 
Beview  foi  Matdb  1900:  private  informatioLl 

L  R  L. 

HOBIiEY,  WILLIAM  HOOK  (1816- 
1860),  orientMist  and  lawyer,  bom  m  1815, 
second  son  of  George  Morley  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  distinguuhed  Mmself  in  1838  by 
discovering  a  missing  manuscript  of  Rashldu- 
din  J&m'ia  Taw&n^  (see  Elliot's  JSutorv 
<if  India,  iii.  10,  and  R.A.8J.  for  1839,  vi. 
orig.  ser.)  He  entered  the  Middle  Temple  on 
12  Jan.  1838,  was  called  to  the  bar  in  18i0 
and  in  1846,  and  in  1849-50  published  a 
valuable  digest  of  cases  decided  in  the 
Supreme  Courts  of  India  (London,  2  vols. 
8vo ;  new  ser.  vol.  i.  only,  1862).  He  was 
a  trustee  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and 
during  the  last  year  of  his  life  also  librarian ; 
he  published  a  'Catalogue  c£  the  Historical 
Manusoripte  in  the  Arabic  and  Persian  Lan- 
guages'  in  the  possession  of  t^ie  socie» 
(London^  1854, 8vo).  In  1866  he  {niblished 
a  splendid  folio,  being  a  description  of  a 
ptanispheric  astrolabe  constructed  for  Shah 
Sultan  Husain  Safavl.  He  also  edited  in 
1848,  for  the  Society  forpublishinK  Oriental 
texts,  Mir  Khwan^s  '^storr  of  the  Ata- 
beks  of  Syria  and  Persia,*  with  a  description 
of  Atab^  coins  by  William  Sandys  Vaux 

His  latter  days  were  clouded  by  domestic 
distress,  owing  to  the  death  of  his  wife.  He 
died  at  36  Brompton  Souare,  London,  m 
21  May  186a 
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[Brib,  Miu.  Cat.;  Bojal  Adatic  Soeiet/s 
Tonrnal,  vol.  zriii  oiig.Mr.ii.;  Aiinnal  Report 
of  May  1861,  and  Fioeaedingi  of  the  l^nmis- 
matie  Sociatj  of  21  Jnne  1860;  Numismatic 
Chronicle,  zz.  314 :  Boaaa's  Modem  BogUsh  Bio< 
graphy.]  H.  B-i. 

MOBBIS,  SIOHABD  <1888-1604),En^ 
lish  scholar  and  philolcunst,  was  bom  at  Ber- 
mondseTon  8  ^pt.  1833,  of  Welsh  parea- 
Qe  was  trained  for  an  elementary 
Imaater  at  St.  John's  College,  Battersea, 
but  his  education  was  for  the  most  part  self- 
acquired.  In  1869  he  was  appointed  Win- 
chester lecturer  on  English  language  and 
literature  in  King's  College  school.  In  1871 
he  was  ordained,  and  served  for  two  years 
as  curate  of  Christ  Church,  Camberwell. 
From  1876  to  1888  he  was  head-master  of 
the  Boy^  Masonic  Institution  for  Boys  at 
Wood  Green,  and  afterwards  for  a  short 
time  master  of  tha  cdd  grammar  school  of 
Dedham  in  Essex.  His  diploma  of  LL.D. 
came  from  Lambeth,  being  giren  him  in 
1870  by  Archbishop  Tut.  Tne  uiUTersily 
of  Oxford  conferred  upon  him  tha  honorary 
d^ree  of  M.A.  on  28  Ma^  1874. 

As  early  as  1857  Moms  showed  the  bent 
of  his  mind  by  publishing  a  little  booh  on 
'  The  Etymology  of  Local  Names.'  He  was 
one  of  the  first  to  join  as  an  active  member 
tbe  Chaucer,  Early  English,  and  FhiliJogical 
societies,  founded  by  his  lifelong  friend. 
Dr.  F.  J.  Fumivall.  None  of  his  colleagues 
surpassed  him  in  the  devotion  which  he  ex- 
pended upon  editing  the  oldest  remains  of 
our  national  literature  from  the  original 
manuscript  sources,  on  the  same  scientific 

ginciples  as  adopted  by  classical  scholars, 
stween  1862  and  1880  he  brought  out  no 
less  than  twelve  volumes  for  the  Early  Eng- 
lish Text  Society,  of  which  may  be  speciaUy 
nentaoned  three  series  of  'Hcnniliea '  (1868 
seq.)  uid  two  of '  Alliterative  Foems'  (1864). 
In  1866  he  edited  Chaucer  for  the  '  Aldine 
Poets'  (2nd  edit.  1891).  This  was  the  first 
edition  to  be  based  upon  manuscripts  since 
that  of  Thomas  Tvrwhitt  [«.  v.],  and  re- 
muned  the  standard  one  until  it  was  super- 
seded bv  Professor  Skeat's  edition  (1894~7\ 
In  1869  he  edited  Spenser  forlMacmillans 
'  Globe  *  edition,  again  using  manuscripts  as 
well  as  the  original  editions.  In  1867  he 
published  at  the  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford, 
'Specimens  of  Early  English,*  which  has 
been  augmented  in  subsequent  editions  by 
Professor  Skeat.  Them  are  books  for  scholars 
and  students.  But  Morris's  long  experience 
as  a  schoolmaster  induced  him  to  undertake 
•  series  of  educational  works,  which  have 
eontinboted  largely  to  place  the  teaching  of 
Knylidi  upon  a  sound  ba^.   The  first  of 


these  was  '  Historical  Outlines  of  English 
Accidence'  (1873),  which,  after  passing 
throughsome twenty  editions, waathorou^ily 
revisra  after  his  death  Su.  Heniy  £a£> 
ley  and  Dr.  L.  Kallner.  Two  years  later 
^1874^  be  bxou^t  out '  Elementuy  Lessons 
in  Historical  English  Grammar;^  and  in 
the  same  year  a  primer  of  '  English  Gram- 
mar.' From  both  of  these  tens  of  thousands 
of  boys  and  girls  have  learnt  their  earlinfifc 
knowledge  of  their  own  tongue,  which  they 
will  never  need  to  unlearn. 

Scarcelf  had  Morris  struck  out  this  remu- 
nerative line  of  authorship  when  he  delibe- 
rately turned  aside  to  devote  the  remainder 
of  his  life  to  what  is  probably  the  least 
appre<uated  of  all  the  branches  of  philology 
— the  study  of  Pali,  the  sacred  language  of 
Buddhism.  In  this  case  the  stimuluB  came 
from  his  intimacy  with  Professor  Rhys 
Davids,  the  founder  of  the  Pali  Text  Society. 
For  that  society  he  edited,  between  1882 
and  1888,  four  texts,  being  more  idian  tMj 
other  contributor  down  to  that  time.  Bat 
he  did  not  confine  himself  to  editing.  His 
fiuniliarity  with  the  development  of  early 
English  caused  him  to  take  a  spedal  inte- 
rest  in  the  corresponding  position  of  Pali, 
as  standing  midway  between  the  uicient 
Sanskrit  and  the  modem  vemaculan,  and 
as  branching  out  into  various  dialects  known 
as  Prakrits.  These  relations  of  Pali  he 
expounded  in  a  series  of  letters  to  the 
'  Academy,*  which  are  valuable  not  only  for 
their  lexicographical  facts,  but  also  as  ulua- 
trating  the  historical  growth  of  the  languages 
of  India.  The  very  last  work  he  was  able 
to  complete  was  a  paper  on  this  subject, 
read  before  the  International  Congress  of 
OrientaliBtB  in  London  in  Se^temba  1893. 
Unfortunatdhr  he  could  not  hims^  oonecfe 
the  proob  of^this  paper  as  printed  m  the 
'l^uisaoticais.' 

For  die  last  two  years  of  his  life  Morris 
was  prostrated  hy  an  incurable  and  dis- 
tressing iUneSB,  which  he  bore  with  charac- 
ter ietic  fortitude,  preserving  his  cheerfnlnese 
and  his  love  of  a  good  story  to  the  last. 
He  retired  to  the  rsllway-eide  hamlet  of 
Harold  Wood  in  Essex,  and  there  he  died 
on  12  May  1894.  He  was  buried  at  Horn- 
church,  within  which  parish  Harold  Wood 
is  included.  In  1893  Gladstone  had  con- 
ferred upon  him  a  pension  of  150/.  on  the 
civil  list }  and  on  2  June  1696  new  pensions 
of  26/.  each  were  created  in  favour  of  his 
three  daughters.  The  greater  part  of  his 
valuable  jmilolo^cal  libranr  was  acquired 
by  the  bookseller,  Mr.  David  Nutt, 

[Personal  knowledge;  private  Information.] 

J.  a.  a 
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MOBBIS,  -WILLIAM  (18S4-1896), 
poet»  artist,  manulkctaier,  and  Maaliat,  ma 
the  eldeit  son  and  tliird  child  of  'Vf^llum 
MorriB,  a  partner  in  tihe  firm  of  Sanderaoa  ft 
Co^  bill  brokers  in  the  CSty  of  London,  and 

Emma  Shelton,  dao^ter  of  Joseph  Shel- 
ton,  a  teacher  of  muaic  in  'Worcester,  and 
son  of  John  Sheltoo^rootor  in  the  eonaistorr 
court  of  that  aXj.  He  was  bom  on  24  MarcL 
1884,  at  Ebn  Honse,  Clay  Hill,  Waltham- 
stow,  his  father's  suburban  residence.  In 
1840  the  fiunilT  removed  to  AVoodford  Hall 
(nowlmownaeMrs.  Gladstone's  Convalescent 
Home),  the  pai^  of  which  was  conterminous 
with  Epping  Forest.  As  a  boy,  therefore, 
Morris  had  the  £ree  daily  range  of  that 
unique  tract  of  country,  then  little  changed 
since  medinval  or  even  nnoe  prehistoric 
times ;  and  these  surroundings  iwtarad  his 
natural  kemness  of  eye  and  romantic  bmt  q£ 
temper.  Ha  learned  to  read  raej  young, 
and  never  remembered  a  time  when  he  could 
not  read,  but  was  not  notably  precocious 
otharwiae.  Hia  earliu  education  was  at  a 
■mall jnivate  school  in  the  neif^bourhood ; 
from  JanuazT  1S48  until  December  1861  he 
was  at  Marlhorough  College,  and  then  lived 
for  nearly  a  year  as  a  private  pupil  witJli  the 
Rev.  F,  B.  Ony,  afterwards  canon  of  St. 
Albans,  and  thai  assistant  master  at  the 
Forest  School,  Walthamatow.  He  matrica- 
lated  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  in  June 
1862,  and  went  into  residence  in  January 
1863. 

Morris  went  np  to  Oxford  vrith  an  unusual 
amount  of  varied  knowledge  and  a  character 
already  strongly  marked  and  well  developed. 
Lore  of  the  middle  ages  was  bom  in  him, 
■lid  was  iwnforced  by  the  wave  of  Anglo- 
catholicism  which  lud  jnst  ^read  ov« 
England,  and  which  had  coma  ■■  a  highly 
■timnlat^ig  influence  on  femilies  brought  up, 
like  his,  in  a  somewhat  stagnant  evangeu- 
oalinn.  Already  as  a  boy  he  had  aoqutred  a 
aingolarly  minute  knowledge  of  trees,  flowers, 
and  bircis.  At  Marlborough  he  had,  with 
the  aid  of  the  school  library  and  all  tbe 
specimms  of  ancient  building  within  reach, 
made  himself  a  good  antiquary,  'knowing,' 
as  he  afterwards  said, '  most  of  what  was  to  be 
known  about  English  Gothic;'  andSavemake 
Forest  and  the  Wiltshire  downs  made  a 
backhand  in  complete  harmony  with  his 
growing  sense  of  romance  and  love  of  beauty. 
At  Oxrard  he  at  once  finrned  a  cloee  friend- 
•hip  with  Edward  BumfrJonea  [q.  v.  Supiil.], 
who  had  entwed  at  Exeter  together  withnim, 
and  had  broufbt,  from  the  very  difierent 
forronndingBoi  middle-class  life  in  Birming- 
ham, an  enuiosiasm,  a  knowledge,  and  a  high 
idealism,  whiiA  at  all  pointa  cwflrmed  wod 


■u^lemented  his  own.  Until  Morria^i  death 
the  two  men  lived  in  the  oloseet  intimacy, 
not  only  of  daily  interoonrse  but  of  thought 
and  work.  They  were  the  two  foremost 
figures  in  a  group  of  uudei|;raduates,  chiefly 
Birmin^am  schoolfellows  of  Bome-Joiea,. 
which  was  perhaps  more  remarkable  than 
any  which  Oxfora  has  produced  since. 

At  Exeter  Morris  read  only  for  a  pass 
d^ree,  and  mixed  little  in  the  general  life 
of  the  college.  But  he  was  an  incessant, 
swift,  and  omnivorous  reader,  and  his  pro- 
digious memory  enabled  him  in  those  few 

Eto  lay  ap  an  enormons  store  of  know- 
Religious  perplexities,  under  which, 
he  was  on  the  point  of  joining  the 
Roman  communion,  passed  over  soon  after- 
wards; ecclesiastical  history  and  Anglican 
theology  were  in  turn  mastered  and  put 
aside,  wd  their  inflnenee  was  gradually  re- 
placed by  an  artistie  and  sociu  enthusiasm 
in  which  Oarlyle,  Ruakin,  and  Kingalev  wore 
the  chief  modem  leadeia  whom  he  follovrad. 
When  he  canw  of  age  in  1866  he  stiU 
cherished  a  fancy  of  devoting  his  cmstdemUe 
fratune  to  the  foundation  of  a  monastery  in 
which  he  and  his  friends  niriit  eomlnne  an 
ascetic  life  with  the  oiganised  production  of 
religions  art.  This  ideal  became  gradually 
enlaived  and  secularised,  bnt  remained,  in 
one  form  or  another,  his  ideal  throughout 
life. 

In  the  autumn  of  1864  Morris  had  made 
his  first  visit  to  northern  France,  and  in  the 
long  vacation  of  1866  he  r^ieated  the  tour 
in  company  with  Bume-Jones  and  William 
Folford,  another  member  of  the  nndwgrfr- 
doate  cirole,  who  were  now  known  among 
themselves  as  'the  Brotherhood.'  Durine 
this  tour,  vniet  the  added  impulse  of  his 
boundless  enthnnasm  for  Frenen  Gothic,  he 
definitely  renounced  the  purpose  of  taking 
orders  with  which  he  had  sone  to  Ozfni^ 
and  made  up  his  mind  to  be  an  ardiiteet. 
As  soon  as  he  had  passed  his  final  BchooU 
that  winter,  he  articled  himself  as  a  pupil  to 
George  Edmund  Street  [q.  v.],  already  one 
of  the  most  prominent  architects  of  the 
revived  Englisu  Gothic,  who  then  had  his 
headquarters  in  Oxford  as  architect  to  the 
diocese.  The  articles  were  signed  on  26  Jan. 
1866.  In  Street's  ofiioe  Morris  formed  an 
intimate  and  lifel(mg  friendship  with  the 
senior  clerk,  Philip  Webb  [q.T.1  which  had 
an  important  influence  over  the  developmeBt 
taken  by  En^h  domestic  architeetnre 
during  viB  next  generation.  He  worked  in 
Streeri  office  for  the  rest  of  that  year,  first 
at  Oxford,  and  afterwards  in  London  when 
Street  removed  thither  in  the  autumn.  Mean- 
while BnmenJonee  had  left  Oxford  without 
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tafciiig  a  degroe  in  older  to  be^  life  M  a 
painter  in  London.  The  influence  of  Roasetti 
wai  immensely  strong  on  both ;  and  when 
Uozrii  also  came  to  LraidoD  snd  shared  rooms 
with  BamfrJonea,  Bowetti  succeeded  in  con- 
vindng  him  that  he  too  ought  to  be  a  painter. 
Tomiras  the  end  of  the  year  he  quitted 
Street's  office,  took  a  studio  for  himself  and 
Bornft^ones  at  17  Red  lion  Square,  Hol- 
bom,  and  plunged  at  the  beginning  of  1867 
into  a  new  life. 

He  had  already  proved  his  powers  in  Ima- 
ginative  literature.  The  faculty  of  story- 
telling he  had  possessed  eTen  as  a  schoolboy ; 
and  at  Oxford  he  had  found  that  story- 
writing  came  to  him  just  as  easily.  About 
the  same  time  he  had  begun  to  write  lyrical 
poetry ;  his  first  attempts  bnng  marked 
(^together  with  many  mannerisms  and  im- 
maturities) an  o^inaUty  and  power  rare 
in  any  bef^nner.  *  Die  Wulo wand  the  Red 
Cliff/ the  first  peee  <rf  vetse  he  arer  wrote, 
has,  except  fbr  a  few  eehoea  of  Tennyaonian 
phrase,  nothing  in  it  that  ia  not  wholly 
Morris's  own,  and  shows  a  directness  of 

?iiritual  virion  comparable  to  that  of  Blake. 
0  this  and  the  other  pieces  belonging  to  the 
same  year,  Chatterton  may  offer  the  nearest 
English  parallel;  and  neither  Keats  nor 
Tennyson  (Hoiris's  two  master  poets  among 
the  modems)  had  shown  a  more  certain 
Toice  in  their  first  essays  in  poetry. 

Morris  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the 
celebrated '  Oxford  and  Cambndge  Magaxine,* 
which  was  conducted  and  written  by  the 
members  of  the  brotherhood  and  some  of 
-  th^  friends,  and  paid  for  by  him,  during  the 
twdre  months  of  1866.  He  ccmtributed  to 
it  eight  prose  tales  (of  which  '  The  Htdlow 
Lai^ '  is  the  most  remarkable),  one  or  two 
essays  and  reviews,  and  fire  poems,  ineludmg 
the  'Summer  Dawn/  which  many  critics 
would  place  amongthe  first  rank  of  l^es  of 
the  imagination,    when  he  b^an  life  as  a 

nter  he  did  not  abandon  poetry,  and 
Dg  1867  wrote,  besides  a  number  of 
pieces  which  he  afterwards  destroyed,  and 
others  of  which  only  fragments  survive,  most 
of  the  poems  pubUshed  by  him  in  March 
1868  in  the  volume  entitled  *  The  Defence  of 
Guenevere  and  other  Poems.'  Poetry,  how- 
ever, was  now  only  his  relaxation  (as  in  a 
sense  it  always  afterwards  Aonrinued  to  be), 
and  his  regular  work  was  drawing,  painting 
in  oil  and  water^oor,  modelliiiff,  illumi- 
natinff,  and  derigning.  During  thelast  three 
mont£s  of  1867  he  was  working,  together 
widi  Rossetti,  Bume-Jntes,  Hughes,  Poll«i, 
Prinsep,  and  Stanhope,  on  the  celebrated 
.  tempera  decorations  of  the  walla  and  roof  of 
the  newly  built  debating  hall  ol  the  Oxford 


Union  Society.  He  punted  one  oi  the  ten 
bays  of  the  walla,  and  des^pied,  and  exe- 
cuted with  some  help  from  friends,  the  orna- 
mentation of  the  whole  roof.  While  en- 
gaged on  tliis  work  at  Oxford  he  made  the 
aeqnaitttanoe  li  the  lady  whom  ha  after- 
wards (96  April  1850)  married,  Uias  Jane 
Burden. 

For  several  years  after  his  marriage  Itfonis 
was  absorbed  in  two  intimatdy  connected 
occupations :  the  building  and  decoration  of 
a  house  for  himself,  and  the  foundation  of  a 
firm  of  decorators  who  were  also  artists, 
with  the  view  of  reinstating  deeorarion,  down 
to  its  smallest  details,  as  one  of  the  fine  arts. 
Meanwhile  he  was  praotiBing  less  and  less 
the  i^eeifio  form  of  decoration  known  as 
painting;  the  latest  of  the  few  pictures 
paintea  liry  him  do  not  go  beyond  18^  The 
nonse  he  made  for  hunadf  was  the  first 
serious  attempt  made  in  this  ooontiy  in  the 
present  age  to  spply  art  throuffhont  to  tiw 
practical  olriects  of  common  me.  It  vraa 
built,  from  designs  jointly  framed  by  Morris 
and  Webb  (the  latter  bung  the  responsible 
architect),  at  Upton  in  Kent ;  it  is  still 
extant,  though  in  greatly  chuiged  surround- 
ings, with  a  considerable  amount  of  ita  de- 
coration, under  its  original  name  of  Red 
House,  given  to  it  when  the  use  of  md 
brick  without  stucco  was  a  startling  novelty 
in  domestio  architecture.  Its  requirements, 
and  the  problems  it  suggested,  had  a  large 
share  in  leading  to  the  formation,  in  April 
1861,  of  the  firm  q£  Morris,  Marshall,  Faulk- 
ner, &  Oo.,  mannfeetorext  and  decorators, 
and  to  the  whole  t£  Morria'a  subsequent  pro- 
feauonallife.  Rossetti,  Bnm»Jone6,  Madta 
Brown,  and  Webb  were  Morris^  partners 
in  the  firm,  tt^ether  with  0.  J.  Faulkner 
and  P.  P.  Marshall,  the  former  of  whom  wait 
a  member  of  the  Oxford  Brotherhood,  and 
the  latter  a  friend  of  Brown  and  RoasettL 
The  decoration  of  churches  was  from  the 
first  an  important  part  of  the  business.  On 
its  non-ecclesiastical  side  it  gradually  was 
extended  to  include,  besides  pamted  windows 
and  mural  decoration,  furmture,  metal,  and 
glass  wares,  cloth  and  paper  wall-hangings, 
embroideries,  jewellery,  printed  cottons, 
woven  and  knotted  carpets,  silk  damasks, 
and  tapestries.  The  first  headquarters  of 
the  firm  were  at  8  Red  lion  Square.  The 
work  shown  by  it  at  the  Bxhibition  of  186S 
attracted  mudi  notice,  and  within  a  few 
years  it  was  doing  a  pretty  large  boriness. 
In  the  autumn  of  1864  a  severe  illneas 
obliged  Morris  to  choose  between  giving  up 
his  home  in  Kent  and  giving  up  his  work  in 
London.  -  With  great  reluctance  he  did  the 
fumer,  and  in  1865  eetaUisfaad  himssl^ 
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under  the  same  roof  with  hia  workshopt,  in 
Queen  Square,  BkKnusbory. 

Doling  the  five  years  (1860-6)  at  Red 
House,  poetry  had  been  almost  laid  aside  in 
the  presBiire  of  other  oceupation.  The  un- 
finiued  diafbs  of  a  eyde  of  lyrioo-dnmatie 
poems  called  '  Scenes  from  the  fUl  of  IVoy ' 
are  the  onlj  aurviTing  product  of  that 
period.  But  on  his  return  to  London  he  re- 
sumed the  writing  of  poetry  in  a  completely 
nefw  manner  and  with  extraordinary  copious- 
ness. The  general  aoheme  of  the  '  Earthly 
Paradise '  had  been  already  framed  by  him ; 
and  in  1866  he  b^an  the  oompoeition  of  a 
aeries  of  narrative  poems  for  this  work, 
which  he  continued  for  about  four  years  to 
pour  forth  inceasantly.  One  of  the  earlieat 
written,  the  '  Story  of  the  Golden  Fleece,' 
outgrew  its  limits  so  mneh  that  it  became  a 
sttbstaatiTe  epic  a£  over  ten  thonsaod  lines. 
It  was  sepaiatoly  puhltshsdL  nndar  the  tiUe 
of  'The  Life  andJDeath  of  Jasoih' in  June 
1867,  and  gave  Morria  a  recognised  poeition 
in  the  foremost  rank  of  modem  poets.  The 
three  Tolumea  of  the  '  Earthly  Pazadise,'8nc- 
cesuvely  published  in  186»-70,  ocmtained 
twenty-fire  m<ne  nsiratiTepoemSt  connected 
with  one  another  by  a  framework  of  intricate 
skill  and  singular  fitness  and  beauty.  Several 
more  are  stdl  extant  in  manuscript,  and 
others  agiun  were  destroyed  by  their  author; 
bat  those  actually  published  (including  the 
'  Jason ')  extend  to  over  fifty  thousand  Unea. 
In  this  fluent  copiousness  of  narration,  as 
well  as  in  choice  and  use  of  metres,  and  in 
other  subtler  qnalitiee,  Mnris  went  fin  his 
model  to  Qhanoert  whom  he  profBssed  al  Mb 
chief  mastor  in  poetry. 

This  torrent  of  pnduction  did  not  lead 
him  to  slacken  in  nia  wwk  aa  a  deoocative 
manufacturer,  to  which  at  the  beginning  of 
1870  he  began  to  add  that  of  producing  il- 
Inminated  manuscripts  on  paper  and  vel&m, 
executed  in  many  different  styles,  but  all  of 
unapproaohed  beauty  among  mooOTn  work. 
About  the  same  time  he  had  made  his  first 
acquaintance  with  the  Icelandic  Sa^^  in 
the  original,  and  bwun  to  translate  them 
into  Gngliah.  One  oftheaetzanalatiODS,  that 
of  the  olstmga-saga,'  waa  published  under 
the  joint  names  of  Morria  and  his  Icelandic 
tntOT,  E.  Magntiason,  in  May  1870.  In  the 
previous  month  he  had  sat  to  Watts  for  the 
portrut,  now  presented  by  the  painter  to  the 
National  Portrait  Qallery^  w^ieh  xepnsenta 
Morris  at  the  prime  oi  his  TigDUT  sod  the 
height  of  hia  powers. 

jDie  completion  of  the '  Earthier  Paradiae ' 
was  followed  by  a  pause  in  Moms's  poetical 
activity.  In  tiie  summer  of  1871-  he  made  a 
journey  throa|^  Iceland,  the  e&cts  of 


which  upon  his  mind  may  be  traced  inmnch 
of  his  later  work.  In  the  same  year  be  ac- 
quired what  became  hia  permanent  country 
home,  Kwlmseott  Manor  House,  a  small  but 
TOT  beaatiftil  and  wholly  nttdisfiguied 
bimding  <^  the  eariy  ssrenteenth  century  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames  near  LechLade. 
Bound  this  honae  ^at  *  lore  of  the  earth 
and  worship  of  it,'  which  was  his  deepest 
instinct,  centred  for  all  the  rest  of  his  lile. 

For  several  ^ears  about  this  time  there 
may  be  teaced  in  all  Morris's  work  a  reat- 
leaoieBa  due  to  the  constant  search  after  firadi 
methoda  of  artistic  expression,  and  the  grow- 
ing feeling  that,  inasmuch  as  true  art  u  co- 
extensive with  life,  the  true  practice  of  art 
involves  at  every  point  queationa  bdonging 
to  the  province  ot  moral,  social,  and  politicu 
doctrine.  A  pnae  novel  of  modem  English 
li&,  begun  in  the  spring  of  1871  and  never 
eompletad,  was  one  a£  these  essays  iu  fre^ 
methods.  Anothsr  was  the  poem  of' Lore 
ia  Enough,'  began  after  Moms's  return  from 
Icfdand,  and  published  at  the  end  of  18^ :  a 
singular  and  imperfectly  succesaful  attempt 
to  revive,  under  modem  conditions,  the 
dramatic  method  of  the  later  middle  ages, 
and  the  Middle-English  alliterative  veise 
which  had  been  driven  out  of  use  by  foreign 
metrea  in  the  fifteenth  century.  For  the 
next  two  years  hia  leisure  was'  mainly  oc- 
cupied by  work  as  a  scribe  and  illuminator; 
to  this  period  belong,  among  other  worka, 
the  two  exquisite  manuacripta  of  FitaG^erald'a 
'  Omar  Ehnrim '  beUmging  to  Lady  Bume- 
3<mm  and  Mis.  J.  F.  Hnner.  Towards  the 
end  of  1674  the  ^Ussolntion  of  the  firm  ai 
Morris,  W^^IibII^  Faulkner,  &  Co.  became 
neoeesaxy  for  Tsnous  reasons,  and  questions 
which  arose  as  to  the  claims  of  the  outgoing 
partners  led  to  a  period  of  much  difficulty 
and  trouble.  The  effect  on  Morria  after  the 
first  shockwaa  a  bracing  one;  and  if  the  first 
period  of  his  life  had  ended  with  the  comple- 
tion <^  tiie '  Earthly  I^radisa,'  a  second  now 
opened  which,  without  the  irrecoverable 
romance  of  youth,  was  aa  copious  in  achieve- 
ment  upon  a  much  wider  field. 

The  first  products  of  this  new  period  were 
in  literature.  He  had  been  for  somo  time 
engaged  in  the  production  of  a  magnificent 
foUo  manuscript  of  the  '.£neid,'  sm  in  th» 
course  of  that  work  had  begun  to  ttandate 
the  poem  into  EiwUsh  verse.  The  manu- 
script was  finally  Itud  aside  for  the  trans- 
lation, and  the  'JSneids  of  Viml '  was  pub- 
lished in  November  1876.  It  had  been 
preceded  earlier  in  the  year  by  a  volume  of 
translations  from  the  Icelandic  under  the 
title  of '  Throe  Northern  Love  Stories,'  and 
was  followed  almost  at  once  by  the  corn- 
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pontkm  of  his  longest  poem,  the  epic  of 
^Sigurd  the  Volsung  and  the  Fall  of  the 
Niuungs.'  This  was  pnbliahed  at  the  end 
of  1876.  Morris  himself  thou^t  it  his 
highest,  if  not  his  best,  work  in  poetry.  In 
it  the  influence  of  the  north  is  seen  at  its 
height,  and  for  the  time  has  expelled,  or 
driven  below  the  aarfice,  his  romantic 
mediteralism  and  all  traces  <a  the  Chaneerian 
manner.  Here  as  elsewhere  he  owed  little 
to  English  predecessors  or  contemporaries. 
His  inspiration  was  drawn  directly  mim  the 
northern  epics  of  the  tenth  to  twelfth  cen- 
turies, where  it  did  not  derive  from  models 
still  more  ancient  and  more  universal ;  and 
the  *  Sigurd '  is  at  once  the  most  lat^ely 
and  powerfully  modelled  of  all  Morris's 
poetical  works,  and  the  poem  which  ap- 
proximates most  nearly  to  the  Homeric 
spirit  and  manner  of  all  European  poems 
since  the  '  Iliad '  and  '  OdTssey.* 

During  the  period  of  the  compodtion  of 
'  Sigurd  the  VolBUUg '  Morris  had  ti^en  np, 
with  his  customary  vehement  thoroughness, 
the  practical  art  of  dyeing  as  a  necessuy 
adjunct  of  his  manu&eturing  business.  He 
spent  much  of  his  time  at  Staffordshire  dye 
works  in  mastering  all  the  processes  of  that 
art  and  making  experiments  in  the  reriTal 
of  old  or  discovery  of  new  methods.  One 
result  of  these  experiments  was  to  reinstate 
indigo-dyeing  as  a  practical  industry,  and 
generally  to  renew  the  use  of  those  vege- 
table dyes  which  had  been  driven  almost 
out  of  use  by  the  anilines.  Dyeing  of  wools, 
silks,  and  cottons  was  the  necessary  pre- 
liminary to  what  he  had  much  at  heart,  the 
production  of  woven  and  printed  stuns  of 
the  highest  excellence ;  and  the  period 
(1875-6)  of  incessant  work  at  the  dye-vat 
was  followed  by  a  period  during  which 
(1877-6)  he  was  absorbed  in  the  production 
of  textiles,  and  more  especially  m  the  re- 
vival of  c^pet-weaving  as  a  fine  art.  Amid 
these  maniibld  labours  he  was  also  taking 
more  and  more  part  in  public  affairs.  From 
1876  onwards  he  was  an  otficer  and  one  of 
the  most  active  members  of  the  Eastern 
Qu^ion  Association.  In  1877  he  founded 
the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Ancient 
Buildings.  In  1879  he  became  treasurer  of 
the  National  Liberal  League.  In  these 
years  he  began  the  practice  of  giving  lec- 
tures and  addresses  (at  first  chieny  to  work- 
ing designers  and  art  students),  which  re- 
mained afterwards  one  of  his  main  occupa- 
tions. The  work  of  the  firm,  partly  in 
consequence  of  the  new  depu^urea  now 
taken,  partly  from  a  wider  knowledge  and 
greater  appreciation  of  its  products,  was 
steadily  expanding.   The  premises  at  Queen- 


Square  had  already  become  too  small  for  it. 
Morris  and  his  fiunily  had  been  driven  out 
in  1672  that  the  whole  house  might  be 
utilised  for  workrooms  (he  then  lived  first 
at  Tumham  Ghreen,  and  from  1878  for  the 
rest  of  his  life  on  toe  Upper  Mall  of  Ham- 
mersmith), and  in  1881  Ulb  eatabUshmait 
was  removed  to  1>^  premises  at  Merton 
Abbef  near  Wimblwmi,  a  eale-room  and 
counting-bouse  having  been  already  set  up 
in  Oxford  Street  in  the  West  End  of  London. 

Since  the  completion  of  the  'Sigurd,* 
Morris's  production  in  creative  literature 
had  almost  ceased.  Only  a  few  months 
after  its  publication  be  had  declined  to  be 
put  in  nomination  for  the  professorship  of 
poetry  at  Oxford,  and  since  then  his  life  had 
been  more  and  more  that  of  a  manu&cturer 
and  a  man  keenly  interested  in  public  a&irs, 
and  less  that  of  a  man  of  letters  and  artist. 
In  18^  a  combination  of  convei^nt  causes 
profoundly  altered  his  p<^tical  attadiments 
and  his  i^tode  towards  polities.  His  en- 
thusiasm for  liberalism,  uter  man^  aerere 
dieeks  finnn  the  whi^fery  of  hu  party 
leadere,  had  been  convwted  into  open  di^ 
gust  1^  the  Irish  coercive  legislation  of  1881 
and  the  timidity  or  aversion  with  which  the 
liberal  government  regarded  his  favourite 
projects  of  social  reform.  Looking  back  in 
his  forty-ninth  year  over  what  he  nad  done 
imd  what  he  had  failed  to  do,  and  looking 
to  the  future  in  the  li^t  of  the  past,  he 
found  himself  forced  reluctantly  to  the  con- 
clusion that  hitherto  he  had  not  ^ne  to  the 
root  of  the  matter  ;  that,  art  being  a  func- 
tion of  life,  sound  art  was  impossiMe  except 
where  life  was  oi^anised  nnder  sound  con- 
ditions ;  that  the  tendency  of  what  is  called 
dvilisalion  unee  the  great  industrial  revo- 
lution had  been  to  dehumanise  life;  and  that 
the  only  hope  for  the  future  was,  if  that 
were  yet  possible,  to  reconstitute  society  on 
anew  basis. 

The  Democratic  Federation — a  league  of 
London  working  men's  radical  clubs  with 
leanings  towards  state-socialism — was  the 
only  organisation  at  hand  which  seemed  to 
Morris,  from  this  point  of  view,  to  be  at 
work  in  the  right  direction.  In  the  belief 
that  better  conditions  of  life  for  the  working 
class — which  substantially  included  the  ob- 
jects  towards  which  that  body  worked — 
were  the  necessary  first  step  towards  all 
further  progress,  and  that  they  could  be  at- 
tained by  properly  organised  action  on  the 
part  of  the  working  class  itself  Morris  imned 
the  federation  in  January 1868.  He  had  a  few 
dayshefore  been  elected  an  honorary  feUow  of 
E:Kter  Oollege,  Oxford,  ^e  doctrine  of  tiie 
federation  rapidly  developed  witiiin  that  year 
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into  professed  bocUUbdi,  and  Morris  led 
rather  than  &Uowed  in  this  duuige.  He 
supported  the  fedezaticm  largely  with  money, 
and  devoted  himself  almost  wholly  to  writi^, 
spea^njr,  and  organinng  in  its  servioe.  In 
1884  jeuoosies  among  the  leaders  and  dif- 
feienoea  of  opinion  with  regard  to  policy 
led  to  a  disruption  of  the  federation.  The 
seceders  organised  tbemselTes  as  a  separate 
body  under  the  name  of  the  Socialist  league, 
and  Morris,  much  against  his  will,  was 
forced  into  a  leadership  of  this  group,  among 
whom  he  was  conspicuous  alike  by  means, 
education,  and  character.  To  the  senrioe  of 
the  league  he  gave  himself  up  with  even 
more  complete  devotion,  managing  and 
financing  tneir  Journal,  the  '  Commonweal,' 
pleaching  socialism  among  the  working  class 
in  most  of  the  industriu  oentres  or  Ghmt 
Britain^  and  addressing  street  meetings  re- 
gularly with  the  yisw  cS  o^^aniung  dis- 
eontoit  towards  a  social  revcdutirai.  In 
connection  with  one  of  these  meetings  in 
East  London  he  was  arrested  in  September 
1886,  but  dischai^^  without  tiiaL  During 
this  period  he  wrote  much  in  the  'Oom- 
monweal,'  and  also  published  many  socialist 
tracts  and  nampbleto,  both  prose  and  verse. 
Not  until  the  spring  of  1686  did  he  begin  to 
8nd  time  for  literature  other  than  wat  of 
direct  socialism.  He  then  toolc  u^  a  task, 
or  rather  to  him  a  recreation,  debghtful  in 
itself  and  the  more  pleasant  by  contrast 
with  his  political  wonc,  the  translation  of 
the  *  Odyssey'  into  Englidx  Terse.  His 
'  Odyssey '  was  published  in  1887,  as  was  a 
Ttwrae  ffif  essays  and  addresses  entnlsd '  The 
Aims  (d  Art,'  In  1686  followed  a  second 
Tolome  of  addresses,  called '  Signs  of  Ghange/ 
and  the  moat  remarkable  of  his  prose 
writings,  *A  Dream  of  John  Ball,'  a  work  of 
aingolu  elevatiou  and  beauty,  which  may 
be  classed  either  as  a  romaaoe  cor  as  a  study 
in  the  philosophy  of  history.  In  the  same 
year  he  had  taken  his  hea^  managers  into 
partnership,  and  thus  relieved  himself  from 
much  of  the  routine  work  of  his  mannfaf- 
toring  busiaesB. 

Increased  leisure,  and  the  conviction 
(flnallf  confirmed  by  the  events  of  18  Nov. 
1887  in  Trafalgar  Square)  that  no  sooal 
levolution  wss  now  practioible,  and  that  the 
tane  work  of  sodalists^  lay  in  eduoadon  to- 
vsrds  zerolutkm  br  inflouoe  an  opinion, 
were  leadinsr  Moiris  by  this  time,  tm  the  one 
hand  tomtos  a  more  passive  sooalism,  and 
OD  the  other  towards  the  resumption  of 
oUier  and  older  interests.  The  ideal  human 
life  of  the  Aitore  lay  fax  beyond  reach ;  ha 
now  once  more  reverted  to  that  of  a  mnote  ] 
or  fabulous  past,  in  a  series  of  prose 
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romsnces  which  he  went  on  writing  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  The  first  of  these, 
'The  House  of  the  Wolfings'  (1889),  is  a 
story  in  which  a  romantio  and  sujjtematiual 
element  is  combined  with  a  semi-hiatorical 
setting,  of  life  in  a  Teutonic  community  of 
Centm  Europe  in  the  time  of  the  later 
Koman  empire.  It  was  followed  by  '  Ttie 
Hoots  of  the  Mountains '  (1890),  a  stoiy  of 
somewhat  similar  method,  but  of  a  less  de- 
fined place  and  time.  The  former  of  these 
stories  is  in  a  vehicle  of  mixed  prose  and 
verse  used  with  remarkable  skill,  which  he 
did  not  repeat,  although  the  subsequent 
romances  include  passages  of  lyrical  verso. 
Next  came  'The  Story  of  tha  Glittering 
Plain'  (1890),  'The  Wood  beyond  the 
World '  (1894),  *  Child  ChrUtopher '  (1896), 
and  '  The  Wdl  at  the  World's  End '  (1806), 
the  longest  and  most  elaborate  of  his  ro- 
mances. 'The  Water  of  the  Wondioua 
lales'  and  <The  Story  of  the  Snndering 
Flood,'  the  last  two  of  the  aeries,  were  only 
published  after  his  death  (1897,  1698). 
Midway  between  these  romances  and  tub 
literature  of  socialism  is  the  romantio  pa»> 
toral  of  'News  from  Nowhere,'  describing 
the  England  of  some  remote  future  under 
realised  communism,  which  appeared  in  the 
'  Commonweal '  in  1890,  and  was  published 
as  a  book  in  1891. 

The  socialist  league  had  since  1887  been 
dwindling  in  numbers  and  losing  coherence: 
its  contrtM  passed  in  1889  into  the  hands  of 
a  group  of  anarchists,  and  in  1890  Morris 
formalfy  withdrew  frtnnit.  He  had  already 
become  absorbed  in  a  new  work,  that  of  re- 
viving the  art  of  printing  as  it  h&d  flourished 
in  the  later  years  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  Kelmsoott  Press  was  started  by  him  at 
Hammersmith  during  1890,  He  designed 
for  it  three  founts  of  type  and  an  immense 
number  of  ornamental  fetters  and  borders, 
and  superintended  all  the  detaUa  of  printing 
and  production.  In  1893  he  also  became 
his  own  publisher.  One  of  the  earliest  of 
the  Kelmscott  Press  books  was  a  volume  of 
his  own  shorter  poems,  chiefly  lyrics  and 
ballads,  entitled  'Poems  by  the  Way' 
(1891),  the  greater  number  of  which  were 
now  published  for  the  first  time.  Fifty- 
three  Ixtoks  in  all  were  issued  from  the  Press 
between  April  1891  and  March  1898,  when 
it  was  wound  up  by  Morris's  accentors. 
They  &1I  btoadlv  under  three  heads :  (1) 
own  works  ;  (2)  reprints  of  English 
dassioB,  medittval  and  modem,  b^mung 
with  t^t  of  Oaxton's  'Odden  LegencP 
(1692),  and  ending  with  the  Chancer  of 
1896,  which  competent  judges  have  pro- 
nouDoed  the  finest  printed  book  ever  pro- 
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dneed ;  (8)  rarioaa  smallsc  books,  originals 
or  tmnuations,  including  ft  series  of  tttxam 
teaiulKted  bj  Morris  from  mediavsl 
French.  These,  with  a  full  account  of  the 
inception  and  working  of  the  Kelmscott 
Press,  are  set  forth  in  a  history  of  the  Press 
by  Morris's  secretary,  Mr.  S_.  0.  Cockerell, 
which  was  the  last  book  issued  from  it 
(1898). 

Dunng  these  years  Morris  also  took  an 
aotire  ^art  in  various  movements  towards 
oif^anisuig  guilds  of  designers  and  decora- 
tive workmen,  and  continued  to  write  and 
speak  on  behuf  of  the  principles  of  sodallam 
with  no  loss  of  conviction  or  enthusiasm. 
He  also  formed,  with  spedal  relation  to  his 
woric  as  ft  printer,  a  coUeetim  of  early 

Sinted  boon,  and,  a  little  later,  another  of 
uminftted  manuscripts  of  the  twelfth  to 
the  fifteenth  cmturies ;  botii  of  these  were 
at  his  death  among  the  choicest  oolleetions 
existing  in  jotTate  ownership.  On  the  death 
of  Tennyson  in  1891  the  question  of  Morris's 
succession  to  the  laureateship  was  enter- 
tained by  the  government,  but  was  laid  aside 
on  an  expression  being  obtained  from  him  of 
his  own  disinclination  for  such  an  office. 
In  1896  his  health  b^an  to  give  vra^  under 
the  strain  of  a  crowded  and  exhausting  life. 
When  the  magnificent  Kelmscott  Ctuiucer 
was  finished  in  June  1896  he  had  sunk  into 
ver]r  feetde  health,  and  he  died  at  Hammer- 
smith on  8  Oct.  in  that  year.  His  widow 
and  two  daughters  survived  him. 

U<Mrris  was  a  singular  instance  of  a  man 
of  immense  industry  and  force  of  character, 
whose  whole  life,  through  a  long  period  of 
manifold  activity  and  multiform  production, 
was  ffuided  by  a  very  few  simple  ideas.  His 
rapia  movements  from  one  form  of  produo- 
tive  energy  to  another  often  gave  occasion  for 
perplexity  to  his  fHends  as  well  as  fbr  satire 
from  his  opponents.  But  in  foot  all  these 
varying  ener^es  were  directed  towards  a 
single  object,  the  re-int^ration  of  human 
life ;  and  he  practised  so  many  arts  because 
to  him  art  was  a  single  thing.  Just  so  his 
work,  in  whatever  field,  white  it  expressed 
his  own  ideas  with  complete  sincerity,  bears 
an  BSpeot  of  medievalism,  because  it  was 
all  produced  in  relation  to  a  single  doctrine: 
that  civilisation  had  ever  since  the  break-up 
of  the  middle  ages  been,  upon  the  whole,  on 
a  wrong  coarse,  and  that  in  the  specific  arts 
as  well  as  in  the  general  oondnet  of  lifia  it 
was  necessary  to  go  baokto  the  middle  a^ee, 
not  with  the  view  of  remaining  at  the  point 
which  had  been  then  reached,  but  of  start- 
ing ttfr^sh  from  that  point  and  tracing  out 
the  path  that  had  been  missed.  So  long  as 
any  human  indostiy  existed  whioh  had  onoe 


been  exerdsed  as  an  art  in  the  fall  ioiae, 
and  had  now  heeama  mechanical  or  cont- 
meroal,  so  long  Morris  would  instinctively 
have  passed  team  one  to  another,  tracing 
back  eaoh  to  its  source,  and  attempting  to 
reconstitute  each  as  a  real  art  so  far  as  the 
conditions  of  the  modem  world  permitted. 
When  he  became  a  socialist,  it  was  because 
he  had  realised  that  these  existing  condition* 
were  stronger  than  any  individiuu  genius  or 
any  private  co-operation,  and  that  towards  a 
new  birth  of  art  a  new  kind  of  life  waa 
necessary.  To  gain  the  whole  he  was  will- 
ing for  a  time  to  give  up  the  parts.  When 
convinced  by  experience  that  the  whole  was 
for  his  own  generation  unattainftUe,  he  re- 
sumed his  work  on  specific  arts,  to  use  hia 
own  words,  '  beoanse  ne  coald  not  hei^  it, 
and  wonld  be  miserable  if  he  mrs  not  wnnc 
it,' 

The  &me  of  Morris  during  his  life  was 
probably  somewhat  obscured  oy  the  variety 
of  his  aeeomplishmenta.  In  all  his  work 
after  he  reaped  mature  lilb  there  is  ft 
marked  absrace  of  extravagance,  of  display, 
of  superfidal  cleverness  or  effectiveness,  and 
an  eqnaUy  marked  sense  of  composition  and 
subordination.  Thus  his  poetry  is  singularly 
devoid  of  striking  lines  or  phrases,  and  his 
wall-papers  and  chintses  only  reveal  their 
foR  excellence  by  the  lastingness  oS  the  satifr* 
faction  they  cive.  His  genius  as  a  pattern- 
designer  is  allowed  by  all  qualified  judgra  to 
have  been  unequalled.  This,  if  anything, 
he  himself  ngarded  as  his  specific  profes- 
sion ;  it  was  under  the  ds^mation  «  '  de- 
signer' that  he  enrolled  mmseU  in  the 
socialist  ranks  and  chumed  a  position  aa  one 
of  the  worldnff  class.  And  it  is  the  quality 
of  design  which,  together  with  a  certain  fluent 
ease,  ustinguishes  his  work  in  literature  as 
well  as  in  industrial  arL  It  is  yet  too  early  to 
forecast  what  permanent  place  he  m^  hold 
amouff  English  poets. '  The  Defence  of  Ouene- 
vere' nada  deep  influence  on  a  very  limited 
audience.  With  *  Jason '  and  the  '  Earthly 
Paradise'  he  attained  a  wide  popularity: 
and  these  poems,  appearing  as  they  did  at  a 
time  when  the  poetic  art  in  England  seemed 
narrowing  into  mere  labour  on  a  thrice* 
ploughed  field,  not  only  gave  a  new  scope, 
range,  and  flexibility  to  English  rhymed 
verse,  but  recovoed  for  narrative  poeti^  a 
place  among  the  fhremost  kinds  ot  the  azt, 
A  certain  dmuseness  of  style  may  seem  to  be 
against  their  permanent  Jife,  so  far  as  it  is 
not  compensated  by  a  uniform  wholesome- 
ness  and  sweetness  which  indeed  marks  all 
Morris's  work.  In  '  Sigm^  the  Volsung ' 
Morris  appears  to  have  aimed  higher  tfaaU  in 
his  other  poems,  but  not  to  have  zeaohed  hia 
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um  with  the  same  certaiutj ;  and  his  own 
return  afterwarda  frcm  epic  to  romance  may 
indicate  that  the  latter  ma  the  ground  on 
which  he  waa  most  at  home.  The  prose 
xomanoea  of  his  later  yean  have  so  far  proved 
less  pcmular  in  themBelTes  than  in  the  ^u- 
tions  they  hare  au^ested  to  other  writers. 
Hare  as  elsewhere  Morria'a  great  effect  was 
to  s^nlate  the  artistic  sense  and  initiate 
morements.  So  likewise  it  was  with  his 
political  and  social  work.  Much  of  it  waa 
not  practical  in  the  ordinal^  sense ;  hut  it 
was  based  on  principles  and  directed  towards 
ideals  wluch  nave  had  a  wide  and  profound 
influence  over  thought  and  practice. 

In  person  Morris  was  rather  helow  the 
middle  height,  deep-chested  and  powerfully 
madOf  with  a  head  of  singular  beauty.  The 
portrait  1^  Watts  has  been  already  men- 
tioned. An  'Ad<nstion  of  the  Kings/ 
painted  byBurae-Jones  in  1861,and  formerly 
bekmgiDg  to  G.  F.  Bodley,  R.A..  (d.  1008), 
contains  an  excellent  portrait  of  him  as  a 
young  man  (the  kneeling  king  in  the  centre 
of  the  composition) ;  and  there  is  another 
head  of  him,  also  a  very  good  likeneaa,  in  the 
altar-piece  of  Llandaff  Cathedral,  painted  by 
Koaaetti  about  the  same  time. 

[Life  of  WiUiRm  Morris,  by  J,  W.  Mackiul, 
1899;  William  Morris,  his  Art,  his  Wntings, 
And  bis  Public  life,  by  Ayin«r  Yallanee,  1697 ; 
A  Description  of  the  Kelmscott  Preea,  &c.,  by 
8.  C.  CocVerell.  1898;  The  Books  of  William 
Konis,  hj  H.  Bniton  Forman,  aS.,  1897; 
private  itw>rinatian.]  J.  W.  M. 

MOltBISON,  ALFRED  (1821-1897), 
collector  of  works  of  art  and  autc^raphe, 
second  son  of  James  Hoirison  ^1790-1857) 
rq.T.},foanderof  the  firm  of  MoRUon^  Dillon, 
B  Co.;  F<Hre8treet,Iiondon,wasboTn  in  1821, 
and  received  from  his  &ther  a  large  fbrtnne. 
He  was  high  sheriff  for  Wiltshire  in  16S7. 
He  was  s  devoted  and  discriminating  collec- 
tor. His  houses  at  Foothill  and  Oarlton 
House  Terrace,  London,  were  fall  of  rich 
Persian  carpets,  fine  examples  of  Chinese 
porcelain,  Ghreek  gems  and  gold  work,  and 
miniatures,  but  he  s^edaUy  interested  him- 
self to  seek  out  artistic  craftsmen  in  all 
countries,  and  employed  them  for  years  in 
the  slow  and  careful  production  of  master- 
pieces of  cameo-cutting,  inlaying  of  metals, 
and  enamelled  glass.  In  this  DXanner  he 
became  the  possessor,  and,  in  a  way,  the 
mi^^nator,  of  many  remarkable  specimens, 
-which  he  was  pnrad  to  believe  equalled  any- 
thing produced  duzinff  tiie  most  fiunoue 
periMs  of  artistic  exeeUenoe.  Between  1860 
and  1878  he  formed  an  extenuve  oolleotion 
of  engravings,  of  which  a  part  was  described 
in  a  printed 'Annotated  Catalogue  and  Index 


to  Portraits  by  M.  Holloway'  (1868,  large 
8vo).  His  coUeetiott  of  pietores  was  smsll 
but  choice,  and  included  the  finest  Clouet 
out  <mF France  and  the  best  Qoya  outside&iain. 

The  chief  occupation  ci  the  last  thirty 
years  of  his  life  was  the  accumulation  of  an 
eztrsordinaiy  collection  of  autographs  and 
letters,  perhaps  never  rivalled  by  any  private 
person,  no  less  remarkable  for  its  extent  than 
for  its  completeness  and  historical  and 
literaiT  interest.  It  contains  every  kind  of 
emstolary  document  dealing  with  polities, 
administration,  art,  saence,  and  literature, 
ran^n^f  from  tne  fifteenth  to  the  nineteenth 
centuries,  and  espedally  relating  to  the  pub- 
lic and  private  life  of  monarchs,  statesmen, 
and  other  persons  of  mark  of  ail  European 
countries,  particularW  Oreat  Bntun,  Fruic& 
and  Italy.  Many  of^the  mannscnpts  are  of 
great  importance.  The  correspondrace  be- 
tween Nelson  and  Lady  Hamilton  was  for 
the  first  time  fblly  printed  in  his  eatalogne. 
The  papers  of  Sir  lUohard  Bulstroda^  who 
died  in  1711  at  the  age  of  101,  contain  his 
newsletters,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
compamon  to,  and  a  continuation  of,  Pepys's 
'  Diaiy.'  Morrison  printed  for  private  distri- 
bution two  series  of  handsome  volumes  de- 
scribing the  collection.  The  first  series,  in 
large  4to,  with  fuU  deacripttoos  of  the  docu- 
ments and  many  facnmUes,  was  the  sulnect 
of  an  elaborate  review  \fj  M.  Leopold  Delisle 
( Journal  desSavantt,  Aofit-Septembre  189S). 
The  second  series  is  in  a  more  handy  form, 
without  facsimiles  but  with  a  more  ample 
reproduction  of  the  text  of  the  documents. 

Morrison  died  at  Fonthill,  Wiltshire,  on 
22  Dec.  1897,  at  the  age  of  sevent7>«ix.  He 
married,  in  1866,  Mabel,  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
R.  S.  C.  Chemside,  rector  of  Wilton,  Wilt- 
shire;. His  wife  survived  him  with  two 
sons — Hugh  (b.  1868),  and  Jamra  Archibald, 
elected  M.P.  for  the  Wilton  division  ol 
Wiltshire  in  October  1900 — and  two  daugh- 
ters. He  was  a  man  of  fastidious  taste,  of 
retiring  disposition,  and  of  wide  information 
on  the  subjects  in  which  he  waa  interested. 
The  catalogues  of  his  autographs  are : 

1.  'Catalogue  of  the  Collection  of  Auto- 
graph Letters  and  Historical  Documents 
formed  between  1865  and  1883,  compiled 
and  annotated  under  the  direction  of  A.  W« 
Thibaudeau '  piOndonl  printed  for  private 
circulation,  1883-92,  6  vols,  large  4to  (fac- 
umiles,  the  name  of  Thibandeau  wpears  on  , 
the  titles  of  vols,  i-iii. ;  only  200  copies). 

2.  Second  series,  1882-93  [London], 
189S-6,  A  to  D,  8  vols.  Ui^  Svo.  &  "Rib 
Hamilton  and  Nelson  Papers,  1766-1816' 
[London],  1898-4,  3  vols,  luge  Svo. 
4.  *!ni6  Blesnngton  Papers'  [Lmi^;^ 
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1 896,  large  Sto.  0. '  The  Bulstn>de  Papers,' 
ToL  i.,  1867-76  [Loudon,  1897],  large  8to. 

[Times,  27  Dee.  1897,  p.  7 ;  Burke's  Landed 
Qentrj,  1898,  i.  1068;  Annoal  Register,  1897, 
p.  201;  Murray's  Handbook  fta  Wilts  and 
DoiwC,  1889.  pp.  410;-11.]  H.  B.  T. 

MOBTON,  aEORaE  HIGHETELD 
(183&-1900),  geologist,  was  tiw  son  of  Otwrm 
MOTton,  a  brewer,  hj  his  wife  Elicabwb 
Bartenshaw,  both  of  LiverpooL  He  was 
bom  in  that  city  on  9  July  1826,  went  to 
school  there,  and  when  about  nxteen  years 
old  became  interested  in  geoli^.  Going 
into  business  as  a  house  decorator,  be  devoted 
every  spare  minute  to  his  favourite  study, 
exploring  the  country  round  Livemd,  and 

gushing  his  researches  into  North  Wales  and 
hropahire.  He  formed  a  large  and  valuable 
collection  of  fossils,  of  which  those  from  the 
Trias  downwards  have  been  acquired  by  the 
British  Museum  of  Natural  History,  and 
the  nmainder  by  tbe  Liverpool  University 
College.  Morton  became  F.a.S.  in  1858, 
and  was  awarded  the  Lyell  medal  of  that 
society  in  1893.  He  was  a  membw  of 
ntrioua  local  sodeties,  notably  of  1^  Geo- 
logical Sodety  of  Liverpool,  of  whieh  he 
was  fbonder  in  1869,  honorary  secretary  tor 
twenty-six  years,  and  twice  preaident.  Also 
for  several  years  after  1864  he  was  lecturer 
on  geology  at  Queen's  College,  Liverpool. 
He  died  on  SO  March  1900.  His  wife, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Sarah  N.  Ascroft, 
died  about  two  years  before  him,  but  one 
son  and  four  daughters  survived.  He  wrote, 
beginning  in  1866,  numerous  papers  on  the 
district  uready  mentioned,  which  have  ap- 
peared in  the  publications  oi  various  sodeties, 
and,  though  m  failing  health,  read  hie  last 
one  about  a  fortnight  before  his  death ;  but 
his  chief  work  ia  the  volume  mtided  '  Qeo- 
lagf  of  the  Ooontr^  round  Liverpool,'  of 
-much  the  fint  edition  was  published  in 
1863,  a  second,  revised  and  enlaced,  in  1891, 
with  an  appendix  in  1897.  As  a  geol<^st 
Morton  was  characterised  by  accuracy, 
thoroughness,  orderlinees,  and  caution.  He 
cared  more  for  the  advancement  of  adence 
thanfor  his  owntepntation,  and  was  a  worthy 
representative  of  a  class — the  punstaking 
aai  indefati^ble  local  ^logists— to  whom 
the  science  u  so  much  mdebted. 

[Obituary  notice,  Geological  Msg.  1900,  p. 
28S;  Royal  Soc.  Cat.  of  Papers ;  private  infot^ 
nation,  and  petsonal  knowledge.]    T.  Q-.  B. 

MOULTON,  WILLIAM  FIDDIAN 
(1836-1898),  biblical  scholar,  bom  at  Leek, 
Staffordshire,  on  14  March  1836,  was  the 
•Boond  son  of  James  Egan  Honlton,  a  Wea* 


leyan  minister,  who  died  in  1866,  and 
Catherine,  daughter  of  William  Fiddian,  a 
well-known  Birmingham  braas-foimder  of 
Huguenot  descent.  His  grandfather  had 
been,  like  his  father,  a  methodist  preacher ; 
and  among  his  ancesttm  was  John  Bakewell, 
Weslev's  firiend.  William  was  educated  at 
Wooc  Ibouse  Qrove  school,  near  Leeds,  and 
Wedev  College,  Sheffield,  of  wUoh  he  aftor- 
wuds  became  a  master.  After  having  tanght 
for  a  year  in  a  private  school  at  Devonportf 
he  in  1864  went  as  an  assistant  master  to 
Queen's  Oollege,  Taunton,  where  he  remuned 
for  four  years.  While  at  Taunton  he  gra- 
duated B.A.  with  mathematical  honours  at 
Loudon  Univereitrr  in  1864,  and  M.A.  two 
years  later,  when  he  was  awarded  the  gold 
medal  for  mathematics  and  natural  philo- 
sophy. Subsequently  he  also  won  the  uni- 
versity priies  for  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Chris- 
tian evidences.  In  1858  he  entered  the 
Wesleyan  ministry,  and  was  appointed  a 
elassical  tutor  at  Wesley  Coll^,  Richmond, 
Surrey.  He  held  that  position  for  sixteen 
years,  durin^r  whidi  he  gave  much  of  his 
time  to  UUioal  studies.  On  the  suggestion 
of  a  conespondent,  Br.  EUicott,  afterwards 
bishop  of  Gloooester  and  Bristol,  Moulton 
published  in  1870  a  translation  of  Winer's 
'Grammar  of  New  Testament  Greek,*  accom- 
panied widi  valuable  notes,  in  which  several 
errors  were  corrected  and  not  a  little  original 
scholarship  was  shown.  A  new  edition 
appeared  in  1876,  and  a  complete  recast  of 
the  whole  work  had  been  begun  under  his 
supervision  at  the  time  of  Moulton's  death. 
In  the  year  in  which  the  first  edition  (tf 
Winer  was  issued,  Moulton  was  invited  to 
become  one  of  the  committee  of  revisers  of 
the  New  Testament.  He  was  only  thirty- 
five,  by  far  the  youngest  of  the  company. 
He  acted  throughout  with  the  Cambridge 
group,  who  preferred  linguistic  accura^  to 
literary  picturesgueneas.  Yet  he  was  espe- 
cially responsible  for  the  rei^erii^  mm 
older  English  versions  which  were  inserted 
from  collations  of  black-letter  Bibles  made 
by  his  wife.  He  aft«rwaTds  acted  as  secre- 
tary to  tiie  Cambridge  committee  fat  the 
revision  of  the  Apocrvpha, 

Meanwhile  Moultonhadinl872 been  chosen 
at  an  unprecedentadly  early  age  a  member  of 
the  XiOgal  Hundred  the  Wesleyan  con- 
nexion. Two  years  later,  in  1874,  he  was 
appointed  the  nrst  head-master  of  the  newly 
founded  Leys  school,  Cambridge,  where  he 
entOTed  upon  his  duties  in  February  187^ 
and  remained  for  thn  rest  of  his  lue.  In 
1874  he  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from 
Edinbuivh,  and  in  1877  was  made  an  hono- 
rary MA.  of  Cambridge,  While  devoting 
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tiie  greater  part  (rf  hU  time  to  his  duties  as 
head  of  ft  piuUc  acliool  and  taking  gieat  in- 
tereet  in  toe  work  of  teaching,  Ifounon  still 
eontiunad  his  litemy  labooxa.  In  1878  he 
pnUidied  a  'History  of  the  English  Bible,' 
a  popular  exposition  of  the  researches  under- 
taken in  connection  with  hia  labonre  as  a  re- 
viser.  It  had  (Higinally  been  printed  in  the 
form  of  articlea  in  Cassell'a  '  Bible  Educa- 
tor;'  a  second  edition  appeared  in  1882, 
and  was  followed  by  others.  He  contri- 
buted to  Bishop  EUicott's  '  Commeutariea ' 
the  volume  on  Hebrews  (1879^,  and,  in 
conjunction  with  William  MilUgon  [q.  t. 
SappLI,  that  on  St.  John's  Gospel  (ISSO)  in 
Schafns  International  Series.  In  1879  he 
wrote  a  preface  to  Rush's  *  Synthetic  Latin 
Delectus,'  in  1889  an  introduction  to  the 
life  of  the  Bev.  B.  HellieTf  and  in  1898  a 
preface  to  Pooock's  *  Methodist  New  Testa- 
ment Commentary.'  Uoolton  ud  QecUn's 
' Cmoordonee  to  the  Grade  Testament' 
(1897)  was  levised  by  him,  though  he  was 
oblurad  to  leave  most  of  the  actaol  work 
to  Professor  Geden  and  his  own  son,  the 
Rev.  James  Hope  Moulton.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  he  had  very  nearly  completed 
the  maif|inal  references  to  ti»  revised  ver^ 
eion  of  the  New  Testament  In  1690  he 
was  president  of  the  Wesleyan  conference, 
and  preached  the  memorial  sermon  on  John 
Wesley,  which  was  printed.  In  addition 
to  his  educational  and  literary  work,  he  also 
undertook  in  hia  later  years  the  duties  of  a 
justice  of  the  peaoe  at  Cambrid^. 

Monlton  died  suddenly  while  walking 
near  the  Leys  school  on  5  Feb.  1898.  He 
was  h^  inhiffh  estimation  iot  his  |>ers<mal 
eharoctar.  and  en|of  ad  tiia  finenuship  of 
eminent  Anglioan.  ttviiwa,  sad  othfltfl  oiUside 
his  own  communion.  As  a  Greek  scholar 
he  was  among  the  foremost  of  his  time, 
while  he  was  also  a  learned  hebraist,  an 
able  mathematician,  and  a  devoted  student 
of  English  literature.  He  gained  the  affec- 
tion as  well  as  the  respect  of  his  pujols,  and 
under  him  the  Leys  bcdooI  eariy  attained  an 
excellent  standing  among  public  sclioole.  He 
was  also  an  admirable  preacher.  Moulton 
married  a  daughter  of  the  Kerr.  Samuel 
Hope,  and  left  two  sons,  the  Rev.  James 
Hope  Monlton,  sconetime  fellow  of  King's 
Oolt^,  Cambridge,  and  the  Rev.  William 
Eiddian  Moulton,formerlyfellowof  St.  John's 
CJollege,  Camlvidge. 

rWilliam  F.  Moulton :  a  Memoir  by  his  sod, 
W.  Fiddian  Moulton,  1S99;  Methodist  Times, 
10  Feb.  1898  (by  Sir  P.  W.  Banting,  tho  bishop 
of  Dndam,  Judge  Waddy,  and  otiiers) ;  Method- 
Ut  Beeoider,  17  Fab.  1898  (with  porttoit),  by 
BsT.  J.  H.  Uimlton;  Biitiah  Weekly,  10  Feb.; 


Leys  Fwtnightiy  (special  namber);  Sonday  Maga- 
sine,  April  1898  (UluBtrnted);  West  Cambs.  Free 
Churchman,  March  189S;  Timw,  7  Feb.  1898.1 

MOUNT-TEMPLE.  Bams.  [SeeOaw- 

PBR,  WlIXI&X  rBANCIS,  1811-1886.] 

MOWBRAY  (formerly  Cornish),  *SiB 
JOHN  ROB£RT,  first  baronet  (1815-1899), 
*  father  of  the  House  of  Commons,'  bom  at 
Exeter  on  3  June  1816,  was  the  only  son  of 
Robert  Stribling  Cornish  of  that  city,  and 
his  wife  Marianne,  daughter  of  John  Pown- 
ing  of  Hill's  Court,  near  Exeter.  Admitted 
at  Westminster  School  on  16  Sept.  1829,  he 
matriculated  from  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
on  23  May  1833,  was  elected  student  in 
1836,  was  president  of  the  Union,  and 
graduated  B.A.  in  1887  with  a  second  doss 
m  Ut  kum.f  and  M.A.  in  1639.  In  1841  he 
was  called  to  the  bar  from  the  Inner  Temple 
and  went  the  western  nreuit.  On  19  Aug. 
1847  he  married  EUxabeth  Gray,  only  »m- 
viving  child  of  George  Isaac  Mowbray  of 
Bishopwearmouth,  Durham,  and  Uortimeri 
Berkshire,  having  previously  on  S6  Ju^ 
assumed  by  royal  license  the  aomame  Mow- 
bray.  He  now  abandoned  law  for  politics, 
and  on  26  June  1868  was  elected  in  the 
ccmaerrative  interest  member  of  parliomei^ 
for  Durham  city,  which  he  represented  until 
the  general  election  of  1868 ;  he  then  suc- 
ceeded Sir  William  Heathcoto  as  junior 
member  for  Oxford  University,  for  which  he 
sat  until  his  death.  In  1868  and  again  in 
1866  Lord  Derby  appointed  Mowbray  judge- 
advocatft«eiiezBl ;  and  from  1866  to  1^ 
and  £rom  1871  to  1892  he  was  church  estates 
oommisBiooer.  On  SO  Nor.  1868  he  was 
created  hon.  D.O.L.  of  Qifbrd,  in  1876  he 
was  elected  hon.  fellow  of  Hertford  Collan, 
and  in  1877  hon.  student  of  Ohnst  Ohur^ 
On  3  May  1880  he  was  created  a  baronet 
and  sworn  of  the  privy  council.  From  1874 
to  his  death  Mowbray  was  chairman  of  the 
House  of  Commons'  committee  of  selection 
and  committee  on  standing  orders,  and  on 
the  death  of  Charles  Pelham  Villiers  [q.  v.] 
in  1688  he  became  'father  of  the  house.' 
He  was  held  in  highest  respect  by  both 
parties,  but  rarely  spoke  except  on  such 
ceremonial  occasions  as  when  moving  the 
re-election  of  Mr.  Speaker  Peel  in  January 
1866,  the  election  of  Sir  Matthew  White 
(now  Viscount)  Ridley  as  speaker  in  April 
1896,  in  which  be  was  nnsocceeafol,  and  the 
re-election  of  Mr.  %eaker  GoUy  after  the 
goieral  deetion  in  the  Hidlowing  August. 
His  '  Serenty  Years  at  Westminster,'  parts 
ofwhichappearedin'Blaekwood'aMagaxiue,* 
was  posthumously  publiidied  (London,  1900L 
fivo),  and  oontams  some  instmotiTa  aad 
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mtertaininff  material  fox  tia  jiarliamentaiy 
histoiy  of  Uie  period.  He  died  at  his  house 
in  Onslow  Gardens  on  S3  April  1899,  and 
was  buried  a^  StrathGeld  Mortimer  on  the 
27th.  A  portrait,  painted  by  Mr,  Sargent 
in  J.89S,  IB  reproduced  as  rrontiapiece  to 
Mowbray's  *  Seventy  Tears  at  Westminster.' 
A  bronze  bust  of  Mowbray  by  Mr.  Conrad 
DresRler  was  on  22  April  1901  unveiled  by 
Mr.  Speaker  Oullv  in  committee-room  No.  14 
in  the  House  oi  Commons.  By  bis  wife, 
who  predeceased  himonl6Feb.  1899,aged76, 
he  left  issue  three  sons  and  two  daughters ; 
the  eldest  son,  Robert  Gray  Oomish  Mow- 
bray, who  succeeded  as  second  baronet,  was 
sometime  fellow  of  AU  Souls'  and  M.P.  for 
the  Prestwich  division  of  Lancashire  from 
1886  to  1896,  and  from  1900  to  1906  H.P. 
for  Brixton. 

[Mowbray's  Seventy  Tears  at  Weatminster, 
1900 ;  Barker  and  Stenning'H  Westm.  Sch.  Beg. ; 
Fostsr's  Alumni  Ozon.  1716-1880,  and  Men  at 
the  Bar;  Burka's  Peerage,  1900;  OfiScial  Bet 
Hemb.  of  Fail. ;  Hansard's  Pari.  Debates ; 
Times,  18  Feb.  and  21,  26,  and  28  April  1899.] 

A  P.P. 

MUIRHEAD,  GEORGE  (1716-1773), 
professor  at  Glasgow  University,  bom  on 
24  June  1716,  was  second  son  of  John  Muir- 
head of  Teffl^etsheogh,  Stirlingshire,  a  patri- 
mony held  Kir  generations  by  this  branch  of 
the  Muirheads  of  Lauchop.  Matriculating 
at  Glasgow  in  1728,  and  ^radoating  M.A. 
Edinburgh  in  1742,  he  was  in  1746  ordained 
.  minister  of  Mingaff,  Wigtonshire,  and  vrithin 
a  year  was  promoted  to  the  parish  of  IH'sart 
in  "FiSe.  In  December  1762  ne  resigned  this 
charge,  on  being  elected  professor  en  oriental 
languages  in  the  university  of  Glasgow,  and 
on  2  Dec.  1764  he  was  promoted  to  the  chair 
of  humanity,  which  he  neld  with  distinction 
till  his  death  on  31  Aug.  1773.  He  was 
'  an  enthusiastic  and  accomplished  classical 
scholar,'  and  with  James  Moor  [q.  v.],  profes- 
sor of  Greek)  superintended  the  noble  edition 
of  Corner  in  4  vols,  fol.,  printed  by  Robert 
and  Andrew  Foulis  of  Glasgow  (the  'Iliad' 
in  1766,  the  *  Odyssey,'  with  Xoa '  Hy  nms '  and 
<Frann6nts,'inl768).  He  also  supervised  the 
eqmmy  beautiful  edition  of  Yi^il,  jointed 
somewhat  later  under  the  same  aoroioBB.  In 
memory  of  Muirhead  Ms  sorviving  brothers 
(John  of  Teggetsheugh,  and  Patrick,  1718- 
1807,  who  succeeded  Gemve  as  minister  of 
Dysart)  founded  in  1776,  with  a  gift  of  lOO;., 
Hm  '  Miurhead  I^izes,*  which  are  given  an- 
nually in  the  humanity  class  of  Gla^;ow 
(College. 

[Kisbet's  Heraldry;  Accoant  of  the  Family  of 
.  the  Muirheadfl  of  Lachop,  a  vary  rare  work, 
a.d.,  but,  ts<m  internal  eridenet,  aboat  1760; 


Memorials  of  the  Rev.  Robert  HonlMad.  D.D. 
(withsnpplementRTy  note  on  the  Fsmilyof  Moir* 
head  or  Morehead  of  lAoehop),  by  Charles  Hor»< 
head;  Deeds  institatiag  Banaries,  Seholazsbips, 
and  other  Foundations  in  the  College  and  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow,  printed  for  the  Haitland 
Glnb,  ISdQ;  the  Snell  Exhibitaons,  byW.Innes 
Addison ;  private  information.]       B.  M.  S. 

MUIRHEAD,  JAMES  PATRICK 
(1813-1898),  biographer  of  James  Watt  the 
engineer,  bom  26  July  1813  at  The  Grove, 
Hamilton,  Lanarkshire,  was  son  of  Lockhart 
Muirhead,  LL.D.  Geoive  Muirhead  [q.  t. 
SuppLlvras  his  great-uncle.  His  grandfatner, 
Patrick  Moiriiead,  was  minister  of  Dysart. 
His  father  was  prindpal  librarian,  and  from 
1808  to  1829  r^Qs  professor  of  natural 
history,  in  Glasgow  Univerrity ;  he  married, 
in  1604  his  cousin,  Anne  Oanrpbell  (of  the 
Ballochlaven  &mily^,  whose  mother  (bom 
Muirhead),  first  cousin  of  James  Wat^  left 
a  valuable  mannseript  record  of  the  mgineer's 
youth,  and  was  the  sulgeet  of  one  of 
Raebum's  finest  portraits. 

James  Patrick  was  educated  first  at  Glas- 
gow Collar  where  betweoi  1826  and  1832 
his  name  appears  frequently  in  the  prize  lists 
(especially  tor  Latin  verse).  Gaining  on 
SFeb.  1832  a  Snell  exhibition  at  Balliol  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  he  matriculated  there  on  6  April 
1832;  butspendinghislongvacations  in  Al- 
pne  expeditions,  and  in  the  study  ofGerman 
rather  than  in  working  for  honours,  he  only 
took  a  third  class  in  Ut.  Awn.  on  gndnatinff 
B.A.  in  18S6  (M.A  188^  Admitted  advo- 
cate  at  Edtnhiu^h  in  18SE^  he  pablidied  dar- 
ing the  same  year  'Disputatio  Jnridica  ad 
Lib.  XII.  Tit.  ii  Digest -de  Jurejurando 
sivevoluntario  sive  neoessario  sive  Judiciali,' 
and  for  eight  years  he  practised  law  in  Edin- 
burgh. In  1844  he  mamed  Katharine  Elii^ 
betb,  second  daughter  of  Matthew  Robinson 
Boulton  of  Tew  Park  and  Soho.  His  wife 
fully  shared  his  classical  and  literary  tastes, 
but  she  found  the  climate  of  Edinbui^  so 
uncongenial  that  in  1846  Muirhead  gave  np 
a  promising  career  at  the  Scottish  mr,  and 
eventually  (1847)  settled  at  Haseley  Court, 
Oxfordshire,  a  property  of  his  wife's  family. 
While  still  at  (mora  he  had  become  ao- 
qiuunted  with  his  kinsman,  the  great  engi- 
neei^s  scm,  James  Watt  (the  youDger)  of 
Aston  H^Bizmin^iam.  Disaluedbjgivw- 
ing  infirmitiM  from  vrriting  a  longMMmtem- 
plated  memoir  of  his  fauier,  the  younger 
Watt  decided  to  commit  the  task  to  Muir- 
head. Thenceforth  Muirhead  was  mainly 
occupied  on  this  labour.  The  firstfmitsof 
this  employment  was  the  issue  in  1839  of 
Muirhesd's  translation  (with  orinnal  notes 
and  Ai^endix)  of  Arago's  *  £loge  Historiqu* 
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de  JaiBM  ^att/u  read  before  the  Acadftmie 
dea  SoienoM,  8  Dec  1834.  In  the  oontroverey 
respeetinff  the  priority  of  Watt  or  of  Heniy 
CaTendiBQ  [q.  v.]  in  the  diBoovery  of  thie 
oomposition  of  water,  Muirluad  took  infl- 
nUe  puna  to  aiffc  ereiy  particle  of  endanee. 
l^Tot  eatiflfled  with  free  aocess  to  the  Watt 
and  Boulton  papen,  and  to  sncb  living  au- 
thorities  u  Brewster,  Bvrj,  Jefizey,  and 
Brougham,  he  Tisited  Paris  in  1842  to  confer 
with  ArsffO,  Berseliua,  and  other  savants, 
and  in  Idw  published  a  clear  vindication  of 
Watt's  righte,  with  introduction,  remarks, 
and  appendix,  in  'The  Oorrespondence  of 
the  late  James  Watt  on  his  Discovery  of 
the  Theory  of  t^e  Ck>inpoBition  of  Water.* 
This  was  tollowed  in  1854  by  three  quarto 
volumes,  entitled  *  The  Mecuanical  Inven- 
tions of  James  Watt,'  a  work  of  gntA  labour 
which  offers  a  rich  mine  to  the  scientific  stu- 
dent. The  third  volume,  illustrated  by  thirty- 
four  admirable  auravings  <tf  msohinery  by 
Lowijf  deals  with  the  'spedfioationa  oi 
patente;'  the  sectmd  with  'extnwts  from 
otMRespondencfc'  Bat  the '  i&trodnetoxy 
moir '  (vol.  i.)  waa  irf  m<no  gnuoral  interest, 
and  beoome  the  nucleus  of  the  fuller  'life 
of  James  Watt' which  Muiriiead  publidied 
in  1868  (2nd  edit.  1869).  Tliia  work,  scho- 
larly in  style  and  irrmpathetio  in  tone,  avoids 
wiuL  earenil  accuracy  the  errors  ci  unfounded 
claim,  no  less  than  of  unfounded  detraction. 

Muirhead,  though  devoted  to  books,  was 
A  keen  angler  and  a  good  shot.  In  1667  he 
edited  the  '  Winged  Words  on  Chantrey's 
Woodcoolu,'  a  coUecticm  of  epigrams  by 
various  writers,  inspired  hr  Chantrey's  feat 
in  killing  at  one  shot  and  then  immortalising 
in  sculpture  two  woodcocks  flushed  at  Holk- 
.ham.  To  this  voIiUDe  Muirhead  oootributad 
■a  intoodnction  and  original  Tsraea.  Snbae- 
^oently  Huirhead  and  his  wifis  devoted  much 
tune  to  the  education  of  their  ehildTen.  In 
1876  another  book  saw  the  light, '  The  Vaux 
de  Vire  of  Maistre  Jean  Le  Houx,  Advocate, 
of  Vire.  Edited  and  translated  into  Eng^ 
lish  Verse,  with  an  Introduction.'  There 
Muirhead  investigated  and  rejected  the 
claims  of  Olivier  Baaselin,  the  miller,  in 
favour  of  Jean  le  Houx.  It  won  him  a 
delightful  letter  from  the  aged  poet  Long- 
fellow. Between  August  1^3  and  March 
1891  Muirhead  contribnted  to  'Blackwood's 
Magazine '  nine  original  poems  and  twen^ 
naceful  translations  from  English  and  old 
frmoh  poems  into  Latin  or  E^lish  verse — 
eompoutitms  which,  owing  to  hia  signatun, 
'  J.  F.  M.,'  were  oocaaionally  attrilmted  in 
error  to  FlrofisBaor  J.  P.  MahiOT.  UnUl  near 
the  end  of  hia  life  he  omnaea  himadf  with 
■tffuaioni  of  tiiia  Undf  w»ie  oi  iriiioh  he 


printed  privately,  as  *  Folia  Caduca,'  *  Iter 
Johannis  GKlpini,  auctoro  R.  Scott,  with 
pn&ce  by  J.  P.  M.,'  '  Domina  de  Shalott.' 
Co^es  ol  the  last — a  free  translation  into 
ifayming  Latin  of  Tennyson's  verses — arrived 
frmn  the  binder  a  few  hours  after  the  tran»- 
^tor  had  breathed  his  last,  in  his  eighlgr- 
sixth  year,  on  IB  Oct.  189a 

Mrs.  Muirhead  predeoeaaed  her  hosband 
in  1890.  Their  aix  children  survived  luvHf 
the  eldest  son  being  Lionet  Boulhm  Camp- 
bell Lockhart  Muirhead.  Colonel  Herbert 
Hngb  Muirhead,  B(^al  Engineers,  was  die 
thira  Bon. 

[Penonal  knowledge;  private  informatioB; 
Foster's  Alumni  Ozon.  171fr-lS86;  the  SnsQ 
ExhibitioDB  1^  W.  Innas  Addison ;  l^irhsad's 
woEks;  article  on  James  Watt  in  Ensjdop. 
Brit     Ewiug.]  B.  M.  a 

MULHALL,  MICHAEL  GEORGE 
(18S6-1900),  statistieal  coiMiler,  third  son 
of  Thomas  Mulhall  of  St.  Stepban's  Green, 
Dublin,  waa  bom  at  100  St^hen's  Grera  on 
39  Sept.  1886.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Irish  Coll^,  Rome,  went  out  to  South 
America,  and  founded  in  1861  the  Buenos 
Ayres  *  Standard,'  said  to  be  the  first  daily 
paper  in  En^ish  to  be  printed  in  that  con- 
tinent. As  a  joumaliBtic  venture  it  was 
daring,  but  success  was  the  ultimate  re- 
ward, and  Mulhall  did  not  finally  abandon 
his  connection  with  the  enterprise  until  1894, 
making  frequent  journeys  between  Buenos 
AyrM  and  thn  British  lales.  In  1869  Mul- 
hall issued  the  first  English  book  printed  in 
Ar^^entina,  a '  Handbook  of  the  River  Plate,' 
which  went  through  six  editions.  In  1873 
he  pnbUdied  in  I^midon '  lUo  Grande  do  Snl 
and  itaGMrmanOolMiies,'  which  was  followed 
in  1878  by  '  The  English  in  South  America ' 
(Buenos  Ayres,  8vo).  For  some  years  pre- 
vious to  thia  Mulhall,  who  bad  a  large  Ennn 
pesn  correspondence,  had  beoi  colleedng 
mat^als  with  a  view  to  a  survey  of  the 
whole  field  of  his  favourite  study,  statistics. 
In  1880  he  brought  out  his  '  Progress  of  the 
World  in  Arts,  Agriculture,  Commerce, 
Manu&ctnres,  Instruction,  Railways,  and 
Public  Wealth,  since  the  be^ning  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century,'  a  useful  supplement 
to  the  invaluable  record  of  (George  Richard- 
son Porter  fq.  v.],  which  had  been  completed 
in  1861.  It  waa  followed  up  in  1881  by 
'  The  Balance  Sheet  of  the  World,  1870-80/ 
and  in  1888  by  liia '  Diotiouaiy  of  Statiatiea,' 
a  atandard  work  of  reference  (reriaed  op- 
tions, 188^  189^  1809).  Few  modem  ctnn- 
pilatioBB  have  been  more  extenuvelT  used 
I  or  abuaed.  MnlhoU  has  been  charged  widt 
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gaew-work,  but  unfurly ;  for  although  some 
of  his  data  are  far  from  beinff  aa  trustwortbr 
as  could  be  desired,  his  deductions  are  au 
oaiefully  worked  out^  and  the  whole  volume 
was  most  oarefuJJy  [Hcinted,  owing  to  the  in- 
de&tigable  leal  of  his  prooi-corrector, 
Karion  Mnlhall  (hota  Uurph:r)»  whtnn  he 
had  married  at  Bsenos  Ayres  in  1878,  and 
to  whom  he  dedicated  his  chief  work.  Mul- 
ball  further  issued  a '  History  of  Prices  since 
1860 '  (1885). '  Fifty  Years  of  National  Pro- 
gress* (1887),  'Industries  and  Wealth  of 
Nations'  (1896),  and  '  National  Flt>gre88  in 
the  Queen's  Beign '  (1897).  In  1896,  at  the 
instance  of  the  Hon.  Horace  Plunkett,  he 
travelled  extensively  in  Western  Europe, 
collectings  material  for  the  recess  committee'i 
report  upon  the  pro!<pect  of  a  department  of 
agriculture  for  Ireland.  MulhaU,  who  was 
cameriere  tegreto  of  the  pope  (who  sent  him 
his  blessing  m  arttciUo  mortu\  died  at 
KeUiney  Park,  Dublin,  on  13  Dec  1900. 
He  was  buried  at  Glaanevin  cametsiy,  be- 
aide  his  only  child  who  had  died  at  Buenos 
Ayres  in  1886.  He  was  survived  by  his 
widow,  the  writer  of  a  valuable  book  of 
travel,  'Between  the  Amanm  and  the 
AndM*  (1681),  for  whidh  she  received  a 
diploma  uom  the  Italian  government. 

[Times,  14  Deo.  1900;  Tablet,  22  Dec  1900; 
niustratod  London  Neva,  32  Sec.  1900  (por^ 
trait);  AUibooe's  Diot.  of  Engl.  Lit.  Snppl.; 
Brit.  ilus.  Oat. ;  private  iufonnation.]    T.  S. 

MttLLEK,  FRIEDRICH  MAX  (1823- 
1900),  philologist.   [See  Mai  Mullbb.] 

UtLLEB,  GEORGE  (1806-1898), 
preacher  and  philanthropiati  bom  at  Krop- 
penstadt  naar  Halberetadt  on  37  Sept.  1806, 
wasthescmafanruBaiaaoxdasnum.  Thoogh 
a  Gmman  by  lurth,  he  became  a  natnxaliaed 
British  subject,  aaa  fi>r  over  sixty  years  was 
identified  with  philanthropic  work  in  Eng^ 
land.  When  four  years  of  age  his  father 
received  an  appointment  as  collector  in  the 
excise  at  Heimersleben.  When  ten  years  of 
age  he  was  sent  to  Halberstadt  to  the 
^thedral  daasical  school  to  be  prepared 
for  the  univeruty.  His  mother  died  when 
he  was  fourteen,  and  a  year  later  he  left 
sdiool  to  reside  with  his  &ther  at  Schoene- 
beck,  near  Magdeburg,  and  to  study  with  a 
tutor.  After  two  and  a  half  y^rs  at  the 
gymnasium  of  Nordhausen  he  Joined  the 
university  of  Halle.  Though  he  was  in- 
tended for  ^e  ministry,  MitUer  was  a  pro- 
fligate youth,  but  at  the  end  of  1826  a  change 
came  ovot  his  disposition,  and  he  was 
thenc^irth  a  man  ofself-alHM^ition,  devot- 
ing himself  czcluunlT  to  religions  wc^ 
.  Bor  a  lutflf  period  MiillBr  gave  iuatnutitnii 


in  German  to  three  American  profeascrsi 
Charles  Hodge  of  Princeton  being  one  of 
them.  In  1^  he  resolTOd  to  dedicate  him- 
•elf  to  misamiary  woA  either  in  tilie  East 
Indies  or  among  the  Jews  in  Poland.  In 
June  1828  he  was  ofibred  an  ap^intment 
by  the  London  Society  for  promoting  C^iris- 
tianity  among  the  Jews,  and  he  arrived  in 
London  in  March  1829  to  stud^  Habrev 
and  Ohaldee  and  prepare  for  misauniBry  ser* 
vice.  But  in  1830,  finding  that  he  could 
not  accept  some  of  the  rules  of  the  society, 
he  left,  uid  became  paetor  of  a  small  congre- 
gation at  Teignmonth,  at  a  salary  of  66/.  a 
year.  In  the  same  year  he  married  Mary 
Groves,  sister  of  a  dentist  in  Exeter,  who 
had  resigned  his  calling  and  1,600^  a  year 
to  devote  himself  to  mission  wotk  in  Persia. 
Towards  the  dose  of  the  same  year  Miiller 
was  led  to  adopt  the  principle  with  which 
henecAnth  his  name  ma  asaoeiated,  that 
tzust  in  God,  in  the  eflioac^  of  sincne 
prayer,  is  sufficient  &r  all  ponKMes  in  tem- 
ponl  as  well  as  in  spiritioal  things.  He 
accordingly  abolished  pew<«anta,  rerased  to 
take  a  fixeci  salaiy,  or  to  appeal  foroontrib^ 
tions  towards  his  support — simply  placing  a 
box  at  the  door  of  the  church  for  &eewiU 
offerings — and  he  resolved  never  to  incur 
debt  either  for  personal  expenses  or  in  re- 
ligious work,  and  never  to  lay  up  money  for 
the  future. 

After  about  two  years  in  Teignmouth 
Miiller  went  to  Bristol,  where  he  remained 
for  the  rest  his  life.  There  he  and  others 
carried  on  a  congregatiouj  schools,  a  Scrip- 
tural Knowledge  Institution,  and  otiier  or- 
ganisations, but  the  work  amcng  orphans 
was  that  hj  which  he  waa  chwny  known. 
The  aoffgestion  and  the  pattern  ci  the  Pis- 
tol wphanages  were  taken  firom  the  orphan- 
ages which  Muller  had  visited  in  early  life 
at  Halle ;  these  were  erected  in  1720  by  a 
philanthropist  named  Francke,  whose  Ina- 
graphy  greatly  influenced  Miiller.  Be^n- 
ning  wit£  the  care  of  a  few  orphan  ohildron, 
Miiller'e  work  at  Bristol  gradually  grew  to 
immense  proportions,  latterly  no  fewer  than 
two  thousand  orphan  children  being  fed, 
clothed,  educated,  cared  for,  and  trained  fisr 
useful  positions  in  five  enormous  houses 
which  were  erected  on  Ashley  Down.  These 
houses  cost  116,000/.,  all  of  which,  as  well 
as  the  money  needed  for  carrying  on  the 
work — 20,0002.  annnally — was  voluntarily 
contiibnted,  mainly  as  the  leenltof  the  wtM 
oixcolationof  Miiller'aaiitolnogfiqhical  'Nap- 
rattve  of  the  Lord^  Dealuuswith  Qeorse 
Miiller'  Qiondon,  ^  L  1837,  pt.  ii.  1811; 
Srd  edit.  1846)  wbidi  waa  suggested  to  him 
bgr  John  Newton's  '  Ufk'  T&a  book  eooi- 
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Teyed  to  people  in  all  parta  of  the  world 
knowledge  of  Miillei'i  work,  hu  faith,  and 
his  expenenoea.  As  a  oonsequence,  gifts  of 
moneT  and  goods  flowed  io  withont  diieei 
appeal. 

In  1838  the  bicwrmhT  of  the  great  eran- 

Suet,  George  WhUefield,  helped  to  intensify 
ulltt'a  Twgiovs  ferroor,  and,  after  he  had 
paaaed  his  serentieth  ye«r,  1m  set  out  on 
ft  W(»ld*inde  misnon,  wlueh,  wiA  brief 
interrals  at  home,  eoTeied  aerenteen  years. 
He  travelled  over  much  of  Britun  and  of 
the  continent  of  Europe,  made  several  jou^ 
neys  to  Amwiea,  and  visited  India,  Austra- 
lia, Ohina,  and  otfaor  parts  to  pnaeh  the 
gospel. 

Ill  the  conrse  of  his  life  Miiller  recei'ved 
from  the  pious  and  charitable  no  less  than 
1,600,000/.;  he  educated  and  sent  out  into 
the  world  no  fewer  than  138,000  pnpils;  he 
circulated  275,000  bibles  in  dinarent  lan- 
guages, with  nearly  as  manv  smaller  portions 
m  Scripture;  and  he  aided  miaaicms  to  the 
extent  of  256,000/:  He  supported  189  mis- 
tionariea,  and  he  emidojsa  113  assistants, 
nie  neovd  of  his  life  seems  to  assotnate  it- 
self more  closely  with  primitive  and  pnritan 
periods  of  history  than  with  modwn  times. 

Mtiller  was  found  dead  in  his  room  on  the 
morning     10  March  1898. 

Miiller  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife 
died  in  1870.  In  1671  he  married  Miss 
Susannah  Grace  Sangar,  who  accompanied 
him  in  his  missionary  tours ;  she  lued  in 
1896.  From  1832  till  his  death  in  1866 
Henry  Craig  asaisted  Miiller.  In  1873  Mr. 
James  Wright,  who  married  Muller'a  only 
child,  Lydis,  became  his  assistant,  and  the 
work  was  carried  on  under  Mr.  Wright's 
superintendence  after  Mailer's  death. 

[The  Lord'i  DttlingB  irith  George  Kfiller 
Q«Ddon),Svols.  1885;  Annasl  Reports  of  Scrip- 
tnral  Knowlsdge  InBtitati(Hi ;  Henunr  crfCkorge 
HfiUer,  TSprinted  from  the  Bristol  Msrenry, 
1898;  ^ergon's  George  Mnller  at  Bristol,  with 
intzodnetion  by  James  Wririit,  1899.1 

T.  Bw  J. 

MUHBIEBT,  ALBERT  FREDERICK 
(1866-1896),  political  economist  and  Alpine 
climber,  bom  on  10  Sept.  1866  at  Maison- 
Dieu,  Dover,  was  son  of  William  Rigden 
Mummery  of  Dover.  Hie  bnsiness  was  that 
of  a  tanner  at  Dover  and  Oanterboiy  in 
partnership  with  his  brother.  Being  a  man 
of  means  he  devoted  his  leisure  to  economic 
studies  and  to  mountaineering.  In  1889,  in 
conjunction  with  Ifr.  J.  A.  Hobaon,  he  pub- 
lished '  The  Phyuology  of  Industry'  (Lon- 
don, 8vo),  a  eritimam  of  several  omroit 
economic  theories.  He  was  a  weQ-known 
e^bcffboth  in  the  Alps  and  in  the  Oaoeanu, 


and  in  1806  he  published  *  My  Olimbs  in  thi 
Alps  and  Caucasus'  (London,  8vo),  a  work 
of  great  merit.  In  1605  he  was  mountaineer* 
infi  in  the  Nanga  Farbat  group  of  the  Kash- 
mir Himalayas.  HewaslastBeenon33Ang., 
and  it  is  beueved  that  he  was  overwhelmed 
by  as  atalanohs  while  traversing  a  anew 
pass. 

[Alpine  Joomal,  Koramber  189S ;  infbrmation 
kindly  given  by  Mrs.  A  F.  Mammery.] 

E.  I.  C. 

MUNDELLA,  ANTHONY  JOHN 
(1836-1897),  statesman,  was  bom  at  Leices- 
ter on  28  Blareh  1836.  His  &ther,  Antonio 
Mundella,  a  native  of  Monte  OUmpino,  near 
Oomo,  had  come  to  England  some  years  be- 
fore as  a  political  refugee,  and  after  many 
hardships  settled  at  Leicester,  where  he  maiv 
rieda  wife  of  Welsh  descent,  Rebecca,  daugh- 
ter of  Thomas  Allsopp.  He  remuned  a  Ro- 
man catholic,  but  the  children  were  brought 
up  as  protestants.  Young  Mondella  at- 
tnaded  the  national  school  of  St.  Nidudas 
in  Leicester,  but  hia>  sehooling  ended  at  l^a 
age  of  nine.  Its  chief  featore  was  the  read- 
ing aloud  of  the  UUe  and  of  English  poets, 
especially  Milton,  lliis,  with  his  mother's 
tales  from  Shakespeare,  was  the  commence- 
ment for  him  of  a  thorough  knowledge  and 
peeuliarly  keen  enjoyment  of  the  English 
classics.  His  first  work  was  in  a  printing 
office.  At  eleven  years  he  was  apprenticed 
to  Mr.  Kempson,  a  noeiery  manunictarer  in 
Leicester,  and  at  nineteen  he  was  engaged 
as  a  manager  by  Messrs.  Harris  &  Hamef  in 
the  same  town  and  trade.  Shortly  after, 
in  1846,  he  married  Mary  {d.  1890),  daughter 
of  William  Smith,  formerly  of  Kibworth 
Beauchamp  in  Leicestershire.  To  this  union 
with  a  woman  of  rare  strengUi,  sweetness, 
and  dignity  of  eharaeter,  he  and  his  funily 
attributed  much  of  the  soooess  well  as 
the  joyousness  of  his  life. 

In  1848  he  was  taken  into  partnership  by 
Messrs.  Hine  ft  Co.,  houery  manufacturers 
in  Nottingham,  and  continued  in  this  busi- 
ness till  he  had  acquired  a  sufficient  fortune 
to  devote  himself  to  public  life.  Meanwhile 
he  took  an  active  part  in  local  politics,  served 
as  sheriff  and  town  counciUor,  and  was 
one  of  the  first  five  volunteers  enrolled  in 
the  Robin  Hood  volunteer  coips,  in  which 
he  was  for  some  time  a  captam.  While  a 
lad  at  Leicester  he  had  declared  himself  on 
a  chartist  platform  for  'the  partv  of  the 
worUng  men.'  When  he  entered  on  his 
poUtioal  career  he  was  a  radioal,  ardent  for 
the  extension  of  the  franchise,  hostile  to  all 
that  saTomred  of  leli^oua  inequality,  anxioos 
fat  the  paufioation  of  Ireland,  a  strong  f^ee- 
tndar,  and,  ahova  all,  in  nuMt  eomjdete  wym- 
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pathy  -with  the  dau  from  which  he  had  raised 
hinuelf.   In  1866,  a  time  of  much  exaspera- 
tion between  employers  and  employed,  he 
ittcoeeded  in  forming  the  'Nottingham  board 
of  condliation  in  the  glove  and  hosiety 
trade,*  for  the  termination  and  pieTention  of 
disputes  by  constant  conference  between  re- 
presratatives  of  each  side.  This  was  the  first 
permanwt  and  successful  institution  of  the 
Kind  in  this  country.   It  at  onoe  began  to 
be  copied  in  other  towns,  and  to  attract  the 
attention  of  foreign  obserrers.  Incidentally 
it  led  Mundella  into  parliament,  for  he  was 
invited  to  lecture  on  this  subject  at  Sheffield, 
and  this  lecture  and  his  settlement  of  a  grave 
labour  conflict  at  Manchester  soggeated  the 
request  that  he  should  stand  for  the  former 
city  a^nst  John  Arthur  Roebuck  [q.  t.], 
whtws  nitter  ttma  towards  laibonT  morementa 
had  cansed  mudi  irritataon.   ffla  flxat  con- 
test at  Sheffield  tocAplaradnxiiwtheemirtiDn 
which  followed  the  famous  trade  vauxm.  oat- 
rages  there  [see  Bbouhbad,  Williaic, 
SuppL]   He  had  a  robust  foith  in  the  British 
working  classes,  and  in  the  essential  sound* 
ness  of  trade  unionism,  whicb  he  regarded  as 
the  basis  of  improved  relations  between  mas- 
ters and  men.   Defeating  Roebuck,  he  was 
returned  to  parliament  by  Sheffield  in  1668, 
and  he  represented  Sheffield  (from  1885,  the 
Brightside  division  of  that  city)  till  his  death, 
nearly  thirty  years  later. 

In  parliament  Mundella  mainly  devoted 
his  efforts  to  procuring  legislation  in  favour 
of  labour,  and  was  e^ecially  zealous  in 
the  cause  of  pwnlar  education.  Strongly 
avene  to  any  totieration  (rf  disorder,  he  was 
penistent  in  urging  the  amendment  c£  cae- 
fcun  ^viucms  m  toe  law  upon  o^iees  aria- 
ing  m  laboor  disputes,  as  stnuning  the  prin- 
ciples of  criminal  jurisprudence  against  work- 
ing men  in  the  mistaken  interest  of  em- 
ployers. He  criticised  keenly  the  Criminal 
Law  Amendment  Act,  1871,  and  his  efforts 
contributed  to  secure  Mr.  (afterwards  Vis- 
count) Cross's  legislation  of  1876,  which  to 
a  great  extent  gave  effect  to  his  views.  In 
1873  he  put  a  stop,  by  effective  exposure  in 
parliament,  to  a  system  of  frauds  by  which 
the  Truck  Act  had  previously  been  defied. 

With  this  work  must  be  sssociated  his 
principal,  though  not  his  only,  contribution 
to  factory  legisutlon.  In  1874  he  intrDdnoed 
ft  bill  to  reduce  the  hoon  of  laboor  for  chfl- 
dren  and  young  persons  in  teiztile  factories 
from  sixty  to  fifty-four  honta  a  week,  to  raise 
the  age  at  which  '  lulf-time  *  may  begin  from 
eight  to  ten,  and  the  age  for  *  fulftime '  work 
from  thirteen  to  fourteen,  to  shorten  the 
duration  of  half-time  wwk,  and  otherwise 
tostrraigthenthelavinquestion.  Although 


his  bill  did  not  become  law,  he  brought  about, 
by  his  agitation  in  this  matter,  the  pasafaig  in 
the  same  year  of  Mr.  (affcerwards  ^^800unt) 
Gross's  Factories  (Health  of  Women,  fto.) 
Act,  which  eflbcted  most  of  his  objects.  Ten. 
years  after,  at  a  great  demonstration  in  Kan- 
chester,  his  wife  received  a  fine  bust  of  him  by 
Sir  Edgar  Boehm,  the  gift  of  '  eighty  thou- 
sand factory  workers,  chi^y  women  and 
children,  in  grateful  acknowledgment  of  her 
husband's  services.' 

Even  more  important  was  Mnndella's  par- 
liamentary work  in  connection  with  edu- 
cation. Hu  early  stru^les  had  taught  him 
what  want  of  education  meant.  As  a  manu- 
facturer he  felt  the  national  need  of  techni- 
cal training.  His  business  took  him  at 
times  to  Onemnits,  where  his  firm  had  a 
bnndi  factory ;  what  he  thme  saw  led  him 
to  study  closely  the  educationsl  cystoma  of 
Saaranj,  Prussia,  and  other  states:  There* 
after  be  devoted  himself  to  preaching  at  pub- 
lic meetings,  as  Matthew  Arnold  preached 
in  literature,  that  this  country  ^ould  not  be 
behind  its  ueighbouis  in  public  provisi<m  for 
education.  In  parliament  he  made  his  mark 
by  insistence  on  the  same  text.  And  none 
rated  more  highly  than  Forster  his  sham  in 
procuring  the  Education  Act  of  1670. 

In  the  debates  upon  this  measure  Mundella 
stood  out  ss  one  mainly  interested  in  ^tting 
the  utmost  done  for  the  teaching  of  children. 
He  consequently  held  a  moderate  attitude  on 
the  vexed  relimous  question.  While  he  was 
himself  a  member  oi  tiie  church  of  Eiwland, 
he  was  anxtons  for  the  protection  of  re%iona 
liberty,  uid  no  less  anxious  in  1870  that  Che 
progroes  of  popular  eduoation  should  not  be 
saenfloed  to  exeesuve  feus  in  tiiis  renid. 
He  gratefully  rect^fnised  the  psst  woilt  OT  de- 
nominational schools  and  desired  its  con- 
tinuance, but  his  idetJ  would  have  been  best 
satisfied  by  the  presence  throughout  the 
country  of  undenominational  schools  under 
public  management.  The  religious  ^fficiilt7, 
he  said,  was  made  not  by  but  for  the  people 
whose  cluldren  were  to  be  taught.  He  wished 
the  bible  to  take  the  place  in  the  future  educa- 
tion of  children  that  it  had  taken  in  his  own ; 
and  twenty-five  yearslater  he  wasenthufflaatic 
in  the  b^ef  that  the  religiousteachingof  good 
board  school,  sirpplementod  as  it  was  by  the 
Snnday  schools,  gave  a  mace  valuable  xesnlt 
than  anything  tar  which  tiie  partisans  of  de- 
nominational sdiools  were  atnving.  He  waa 
early  a  prominent  advocate  of  compulsory 
education,  which,  partially  applied  1^  the 
acts  of  1870  and  1876,  was  made  oniversal  in 
England  by  his  own  act  of  1881. 

On  the  return  of  the  liberals  to  power 
in  1680  Mundella  mtered  Qladstope^e  go- 
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Ternnisat,  and  waa  appropriatelj  appointed 
(3  May)  nce^reudent  of  the  oonuuttee  ot 
ooimcu  for  edueatioa.  and  sworn  of  the 
fiivy  council.  His  aanuBistnticai  as  vic^ 
mresident  was  chiefly  marked  by  the  code  oi 
1883,  Up  to  that  Ume  the  gOTemment  grant 
bad  been  assessed  almost  mtirefy  on  the  te- 
lulta  of  indiTidualezamin&tionin  certain  ele- 
mentary raUects.  Hence  tiie  attention  of 
teaehers  and  inspectors  bad  in  too  many 
oases  been  directra  rather  to  the  number  of 
children  who  had  been  prepared  to  'pass' 
the  examination  than  to  tne  skilled  methods, 
the  discipline,  and  general  intelligence  which 
should  characterise  the  school  as  a  whole. 
Mundella's  code  sought  to  correct  this  ten- 
dencT  in  three  ways:  1.  By  tJie  iee(^tian 
for  the  flnt  time  in  the  hiniit  achoob  of  tlie 
manual  employments  and  omuised  play 
derised  b^  FrfioeL  2.  By  the  mtrodnction 
of  a  '  merit  gnnt'  designed  to  reward  other 
forms  of  excellence  thui  those  which  could 
be  tabulated  in  an  examination  schedule, 
and  to  encourage  the  inventiveness  and  in- 
dependent efforts  of  good  teachers.  3.  By 
giving  greater  scope  and  variety  to  the  list 
of  optional  or  '  specific  *  subjects  for  use  in 
the  higher  classes.  In  these  and  other  ways 
the  code  of  1883  made  a  substantial  advance 
towards  many  of  the  most  beneficial  educa- 
tional reforms  of  later  years.  An  important 
step  was  taken  at  the  same  time  in  the  re- 
oiganisation  of  the  inspectorate  by  estaUish- 
ing  a  system  of  annual  ocmfexenoea  to  be 
held  by>the  chief  inspectors  in  their  several 
districts. 

The  development  of  the  South  Kensington 
(afterwards  the  Victoria  and  Albwt)  Mu- 
seum was  also  a  most  congenial  snligect  of 
Mundella's  official  work.  Outside  his  office 
various  labours  in  connection  with  societies 
and  institutiims  for  technical  instruction, 
for  the  iiigher  education  of  women,  for  the 
training  ol  schoolmasters,  for  teaching  the 
blind  and  the  deaf  and  dumb,  for  Sunday 
schooling,  and  latterly  in  raising  and  admini- 
stering rands  for  giving  poor  siMiool-ehildren 
meals,  occupied  most  of  his  time. 

MundeUa  left  office  with  Gladstone's  go- 
vernment in  June  1885,  On  6  Feb.  1886, 
when  Gladstone  again  returned  to  power,  he 
became  ineudent  of  the  board  of  teade,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  cabinet.  He  adopted 
Oladstwe's  home-rale  views,  and  his 
post  until  the  defeat  of  the  government  in 
the  following  July.  The  chi^  mark  he  1^ 
on  the  boaid  of  trade  was  by  virtue  of  his 
creation  of  the  labour  department.  This 
Mundella  started  in  1886,  wlien  he  appointed 
Mr.  Burnett,  secretary  of  the  Amalgamated 
Engineer^  Trade  SooeQr,  as  labour  oorr^ 


spondent.  The  department  was  developed 
^  the  next  administeation.  Aha  Hts  gvoB- 
zu  election  in  July  1693  Mundella  bMame 
OBOB  more  preMdent  of  the  board  of  trade, 
with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet.  He  then  fiirther 
strengUiened  the  labour  depertment,  and  be- 
gan making  its  information  more  widely 
useful  by  uie  publication  of  the  *  Labour 
Gftiette.'  A  most  characteristic  act  of  his 
administration  in  the  same  office  was  the  ap- 
pointment of  two  railway  servants  as  inspec- 
tors of  aocidents  on  railways.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  able  to  render  another  ugnal 
service  to  industrial  peace.  The  settlement 
of  the  great  coal  strike  of  1803  by  Lord 
Boaeben^  as  conciliator  took  place  under 
Mnndella'a  adminiatrataon  at  the  board  of 
tnde.  He  attadied  much  importance  to 
maldng  such  interventim  in  industrial  dis> 
pntee  one  of  the  regnlar  and  authorised  fiine- 
tiona  of  the  board,  and  had  already  in  1893 
introduced  a  bill  for  this  purpose.  There 
was  then  no  time  to  pass  it,  but  he  continued 
to  press  the  matter,  and  the  subsequent  pass- 
ing; of  substantially  the  same  measure  by  Mr. 
Ritdiie,  his  soceessor  in  the  board  of  trade 
on  the  return  to  office  of  the  unionists  in 
1896,  was  one  of  the  public  events  which 
interested  him  most  in  the  closing  years  of 
his  life. 

It  was  in  1894-6  that,  as  chairman  of 
the  departmental  committee  on  poor-law 
schools,  Mundella  directly  rendered  his  last 
most  in^OTtant  public  service.  In  this  com- 
mittee his  power  of  diligent  and  thoroiwh 
investigation,  his  fine  enthusiasm,  and  hia 
deep  sympathy  with  tiie  dwrns  and  the 
beet  asmrations  of  the  poor  were  con8|Hcn- 
ously  diqila^d,  and  the  report  of  his  com-' 
mittee  convinced  the  public  of  the  need  of 
reforms  which  have  since  been  effected.  In 
particular  the  report  demonstrated  the  evil 

herding  pauper  children  together  in  insti- 
tutions cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  I 

Meanwhile,  in  1804,  Mundella  had  retired 
from  the  government  under  painful  ciroum-' 
stanoes.  He  had  been  a  director  of  the  Newi 
Zealand  Loan  Company  from  1870  to  1893, 
when  he  resigned  this  position  upon  agun 
tskii^  office.  Among  his  colleagues  in  the 
directorate  oi  the  company  were  Sir  Jamss 
Fe^fusson,  at  one  tams  postmastei^^ieneral, 
the  late  Sir  Gteo^  Russall,  and  Sir  John 
GcHTSt,  now  vioe-preeident  of  the  eouncil. 
The  cmnponT,  once  very  prosperous,  went 
into  liquidation  in  1893,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  a  public  inquiry  was  held  as  to  its 
a&irs.  Feeling  that  nis  previous  position  of 
director  might  cast  doubt  on  the  impartiality 
of  his  department,  Mundella  at  an  early 
stage  of  tnsse  |ffO(»edingB  offered  his  resi|p- 
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nation  of  the  preridency  of  the  board  of 
trade.  The  prime  nunister  (Lord  Bosefaerj) 
requested  him  to  withdraw  it,  but  later  on 
he  insisted  upon  it,  and  his  resignation  took 
effect  on  12  May  1894.  He  gave  his  reasons 
for  it  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  24th. 
As  for  the  bearing  of  these  proceedings  upon 
his  character,  the  opinion  of  a  stout  political 
opponent  intimately  acquainted  with  uie  fiicts 
can  here  be  aiven.  In  a  letter,  not  at  Uie 
Ume  intended  for  publication,  Lord  James  of 
Bradford  (then  Sir  Henry  James)  wrote : '  It 
eeems  strange  to  me  that,  after  havinf  had 
an  intimate  acquaintance  witii  Mundella  for 
nearly  thirty  Tears,  I  should  now  be  writing 
in  ngaid  to  nim  a  letter  which  may  be  re- 
gards as  of  an  ezonlpatory  diaracter.  I 
say  it  is  strange,  beeanse  daring  all  onr  inti- 
macy I  have  bad  fiill  resson  to  know  by 
what  a  high  standard  of  rectitude  his  con- 
duct has  been  controlled.  My  olneet.  how- 
ever, in  writing  to  you  Is  to  say  that  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  some  insight 
into  the  affairs  of  the  New  Zealand  Loan 
Company  and  Mr,  Mundella's  connection 
therewith.  I  can  discover  notMng  in  all 
these  proceedings,  so  &r  as  I  know  them, 
which  ought  to  disentitle  Mr.  Mnndella  to 
the  confidence  of  any  man.' 

Nevertheless  a  suffering,  poignant  in  pro- 
portion to  his  keen  sense  of  honour,  ^ook  the 
health  of  his  rofaost  frame.  In  the  succeeding 
general  election  of  1886,  which  proved  so 
disastrons  to  his  party,  his  constitaants  re- 
tnmed  lum  unopposedf  and  his  former  col- 
leagues invited  him  to  take  his  place  agun 
upon  the  &ont  oppoaitaou  bench.  His  energy 
in  and  out  of  parliament  returned ;  in  par- 
ticular he  took  a  prominent  part  in  debate 
on  the  education  bills  of  1896  and  1897. 
But  on  the  night  of  18  June  1897  he  was 
struck  with  paralysis,  and  he  died  on  21  July 
at  his  house,  16  Elvaston  Place,  Queen's  Gate. 
A  memorial  service  was  held  at  St.  Mar- 
garet's on  the  26th,  and  he  was  boried  at 
Nottingham  on  the  27th. 

His  Ufe  was  one  of  unresting  public  acti- 
vity, characterised  throughout  by  a  certain 
eager  and  warm-hearted  oombatiraness,  but 
ehincterised  too  by  a  modest  ertimate  of 
the  zange  (tf  his  own  capacities^  and  1^  un- 
selfish  deure  that  good  work  should  be  done, 
whether  he  or  another  got  the  praise.  Few 
strenuous  jmrtisanfl  have  counted  in  their 
drcle  of  friends  so  many  of  their  foremost 
o[>ponentB.  To  those  friends  he  left  the  re- 
collection of  a  man  full  of  fire  and  &^t ; 
shrewd,  but  none  the  Ices  rimj^mindedand 
tender  of  heart.  In  parliament  he  seldom 
spoke  except  to  put  the  house  in  possession 
of  his  own  ezperiance.  Vmce^  manner,  pre- 


sence, temperament,  and  intmse  but  genial 
conviction  lenthim  oratorical  resources  which 
he  used  with  powerfhl  effect  in  popular  meet- 
ings. His  relation  to  Gla^tone  was  that  ol 
enduringtrostandpersraial l(^raItT.  Hishi*- 
tory  is  in  part  merged  in  that  of  the  political 
cause  of  which  he  was  a  eham|non ;  but  he  is 
to  be  remembered  as  one  of  tbe  two  or  three 
who  established  the  British  state  system  of 
popular  education,  and  as  a  great  and  suc- 
cesgful  labourer  for  industrialpeace. 

The  bust  of  Mnndella,  by  Boehm,  passed 
to  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Koby  Thorpe,  Stowe 
House,  Lichfield ;  an  oil  painting  by  Cope 
is  in  the  mayor's  parlour,  Sheffield ;  and  a 
replica  in  the  possession  of  his  daughter.  Miss 
HnndeUa,  ISElvaston  Place,  W.— both  pre- 
sented by '  constituents  independent  of  party/ 

[Private  information;  Hansard's  Debates; 
ReVne  des  Penx  Mondm,  1898 ;  pamphlet  bicH 
gxai^iy  puUiriied  by  the  Sheffiela  Independent 
Company  in  1897.] 

MUNK,  WILLIAM  (1816-1808),  phy- 
sician, eldest  son  of  William  Munk,  an  iron- 
monger, and  his  wife  Jane  Ken  ward,  was 
bom  on  24  Sept.  1816  at  Battle,  Sussex,  and 
after  education  at  University  College,  Lon- 
don, graduated  M.D.  st  Leyden  in  18S7.  He 
began  practice  in  London  in  September  1837, 
and  in  1S44  he  became  a  licentiate  of  the 
Royal  College  ai  Iliysieians  of  London,  and 
in  1864  a  fellow.  In  1867  he  was  elected  tho 
Harraan  libzarian  of  tiia  ooUege^  and  held 
office  till  his  deatit.  In  that  year  he  pnl^ 
lished  *  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of 
J.  A.  Paris,  M.D.'£see  Paris,  John  Atrion], 
and  in  1861 '  The  Roll  of  theRoyal  College  of 
Physicians  of  London,'  in  two  volumes.  A 
second  edition  of  this  w(xk  appeared  in  1878 
in  three  volumes,  and  it  is  the  best  general 
work  of  reference  on  the  physicians  of  Eng- 
land. It  is  exact  in  its  references  to  the 
manuscript  records  of  the  Colle^  of  Phy- 
sicians, and  contains  much  information  from 
other  sources,  the  origin  of  which  is  not 
always  indicated,  but  which  is  generally 
valuable.  Its  bibliography  is  imperfect  ana 
does  not  show  any  profound  act^naintance 
with  the  contents  of  English  medical  booloi 
yet  almost  every  sttbseqnent  writer  on  anl^ 
jecto  relating  to  the  history  of  phyndaiM 
owes  something  to  Dr.  Munk.  In  1684  bo 
edited  'The  Gold-headed  Cane'  of  Dr. 
William  MacMichael  [q.v.l,  and  in  1887  pub- 
lished '  Euthanasia,  or  Medical  Treatment  in 
aid  of  an  Easy  Natural  Death,'  and  in  1896 
'  The  Life  of  Sir  Henry  Halford.  Bart.,  M.D.' 
The  College  of  Physicians  voted  him  one  hun- 
dred guineas  in  consideration  of  this  work. 
He  tSao  publiahed  s<Hne  'Notes  Hamianss ' 
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in  the  *  St.  Barthol«new'B  Honntal  Reoaxtm ' 
(vol.  zzii.);  and  in  1866  *MarToma,'  a 
genealosical  account  of  tbe  Harvoods,  a 
fievcnufiiiefenuly;  and  wrote  several  eaeays 
<m  medical  salgects  in  the  'Lancet.'  He 
was  elected  physician  to  the  Smallpox  Hos- 
pital in  February  1868,  and  held  office  there 
n>r  fort^  years.  When  Prince  Arthur  (aStet' 
wards  duke  of  Connauffht)  had  smallpox  at 
Greenwich  in  October  1867  he  was  called  in 
consultaUon.  He  long  resided  at  40  Fins- 
bory  Square,  London,  enjoyed  a  conuderable 

Ctice,  and  there  died  on  30  Dec.  1898. 
was  of  short  stature.  His  portrait^  by 
the  Hon.  John  Collier,  hangs  in  the  dining^ 
room  of  the  Royal  Colleffe  of  Ph^^Biciaus,  to 
which,  in  the  last  year  oi  his  life,  it  was  pre- 
sented bythe  Callows  in  memory  of  the  great 
serrice  which  he  had  Tendered  to  the  culege 
by  thepubUeaticHLof  tbe'BoU.'  He  became 
a  Roman  oatholio  in  184S,  and  from  18S7 
to  1866  was  the  medical  adviser  of  Oavdinal 
Wiseman.  He  had  much  informaticm,  and 
readily  imparted  it  in  aid  of  the  studies  of 
others.  He  admired  the  College  (tf  Ph;^- 
oans,  bat  Iste  in  life  was  inclined  to  tmnk 
that  in  it,  and  in  the  world  at  la^,  ^ast 
times  were  the  best.  He  was  for  many 
years  an  active  m«nber  <^  the  committee  of 
the  London  Library.  He  married,  80  April 
1849,  Emma,  eighteenth  child  of  John  Luke 
of  Eixeter,  and  left  two  maa  and  three 
daughters. 

[LuiMt,  1898,  vol.  ii.;  British  MediealToamal, 
1898,  vol.  ii.;  Wtnlu;  personal  knowledge ;  yn- 
vate  infi)nnatai».3  N.  X. 

UUBPHT,  DSNIB  (1888-1896),  his- 
K^oal  writer,  was  bom  at  Newmarket  co. 
CoA,  in  1838.  Having  beu  teuned  in  va^- 
nouB  Jesuit  colleges  of  En^and,  Germany, 
and  Spain,  he  was  admitted  to  the  Society 
of  Jesus  as  a  novitiate  in  his  sixteenth  year. 
He  became  an  active  and  devoted  miseionwry 
priest,  but  soon  began  to  devote  his  chief 
attention  to  teaching  and  historical  research. 
He  was  professor  of  nistory  and  literature  at 
the  Jesuit  colleges  of  Clongowes  Wood, 
Limerick,  and  flnallv  at  University  CoU^^e, 
Dublin.  His  best  known  work,  publisbed 
at  Dublin  in  1883,  was  '(^nrnwell  in  Ire- 
land,' an  excellent  account  of  the  sappreasion 
of  the  catholic  rebeUion  of  164S4l^  which 
gives  srvidenoe  of  great  nsearch,  and  is  desti- 
tute of  seetarian  ^ejudioe.  The  text  is 
aocompanied  with  good  maps,  plans,  and 
Ulusteatious.  A  new  edition  appeared  in 
1886.  Another  important  histoncal  work 
was  his  edition  of  O'Clery's  '  Life  of  Hugh 
Boe  O'Donnell,'  1893, 4to,  which  he  was  the 
fint  to  render  into  f^lish.   The  parallel 


biliogual  text  is  preceded  by  an  histori- 
cal utroduotlon.  Mnzphy  also  published 
'The  Annals  of  Clonmacnoise'  (1896)  and 
a 'History  of  Holy  CroBBAbbw.'  He  edited 
for  many  years  the  *  £ildare  ArcluBological 
Journal,'  to  which  he  oontributed  some  va- 
luable papers^  and  was  oonnected  with  aimilar 
^blicatMna  m  Cork,  Waterford,  and  Bel&st. 
His  Isat  paUished  work  was  *A  School 
History  of  Ireland'  (in  T.  A.  Findlay's  SchotA 
and  College  Series),  issued  in  1^,  whidt 
is  remarkable  for  containing  a  eulogy  of 
Charles  Stewart  Pamell.  Just  before  his 
death  he  was  at  work  upon '  The  Martyrs  of 
Ireland,'  an  account  of  Roman  catholics  who 
had  been  pat  to  death  since  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII,  a  compilati(m  suggested  to  him 
by  the  Irish  buhaps.  Murphy  received  the 
honorary  dune  mJSLJi.  firam  the  royal  uni- 
versity of  Lwlaiid  ittfecognitioBof  lus  histon- 
cal writings.  He  vras  vioe-piesident  oi  the 
Boyal  Lish  Aoadony  and  a  member  d  the 
ootmeil  of  the  Boyal  Society  of  Anta^nsries 
in  Iceland.  He  was  found  dead  in  his  bed, 
ontiie  morning  of  18  M^  1896,  in  his  rooms 
at  University  College,  St.  Stephen's  Grem, 
Dublin,  and  was  buried  in  Glasnevin  cemetery 
on  20  May. 

[The  Irish  Catholic.  S8  May  1898;  lM>let, 
S8Mftyl896;  OMmes,  26  Mar;  Brit.MT».G^; 
AlIiboQ^fl  Diet.  Bngl.  Lit.  (Suppl.)] 

Q.lM  a.  N. 

MXmRAY,  Snt  CHARLES  AUGUS- 
TUS (1806-1896),  diplomatist  and  author, 
second  son  of  Georas  Murray,  fifth  eail  of 
Donmore  (1762-1^),  and  Lady  Snsaii 
Ifaailton,  dauAteg  <h  Archibald,  ninth 
duke  of  Hamilton,  vraa  bom  on  S3  Nor. 
1606.  He  vras  educated  at  Eton  and  Oriel 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  matriculated  on 
21  May  1824,  and  graduated  BA.  and  was 
elected  to  a  fellowship  of  All  Souls'  in  1827 ; 
heproceededM.A.inl882.  While  an  undei<- 
grwluate  Murray  had  John  Henry  (after- 
wuds  cardinal)  Newman  [q.  v.}  as  his  tutor. 
'  He  never  inspired  me,'  wrote  Murray, '  or 
my  fellow-nndergradoates  with  any  interest, 
much  less  respect ;  on  the  contrary,  we  dis- 
liked, or  rather  distrusted,  hftn.  He  walked 
with  his  head  bmt,  abstracted,  but  ever^  now 
and  then  looking  out  of  the  comers  of  his  eyes 
(luickly,  as  though  suspicious.  He  had  no 
mflnenoe  then;  it  was  mily  when  he  became 
vioar  of  St.  Mwy's  that  the  long  dormant 
power  asserted  itself  and  his  senums  at- 
tataeted  hundreds.' 

Mnraay's  chief  undergraduate  fneoA  wis 
Sidney  Herbert  (afterwards  Baron  l&rberi 
of  Lea)  fq-v.],  bnt  it  was  in  company  wiA 
Lord  Edward  Thynne,  son  of  the  second 
Marquis  oS  Bath,  that  Murray,  who  was  a 
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grest  atUete,  prafiMcmed  bis  mart  &mon8 
feat  of  endurance.  Having  been  'gated' 
for  some  minor  offence,  Murray  made  a  bet 
tbat  he  'would  ride  to  London,  sixty  miles, 
and  back  in  me  day.  Leaving  Oxford 
shortly  after  8  a.k.  he  and  Thynne  rode  to 
London,  changed  their  clothes,  mounted  two 
hacks  and  rode  in  the  park,  dined  at  a  dub, 
saw  the  first  act  of  a  play,  and  were  back 
at  the  gate  of  Oriel  three  minutes  before 
midnight.  They  had  relays  <tf  horses  at 
Henley  and  Maidenhead. 

After  taking  his  degree.  Murray  was  ad- 
mitted student  of  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1827  and 
TeadfortitebBrwithNa88aittS6nior[q.T.]  His 
mother's  house  was  a  faTonrite  rendrarous 
of  literazy  and  politioal  charaoters,  and 
Hurray,  an  exceedingly  handsome  and  agree- 
able young  man,  with  a  strcmg  taste  for 
general  literature,  and  an  excellent  dasuoal 
scholar,  formed  many  fiiendships  with  men 
distinguished  in  both  fields.  He  became  a 
frequent  guest  at  Samuel  Bogen's  break- 
&8t  table,  and  has  left  abundant  notes  of 
scenes  and  incidents  which  he  witnessed 
there.  When  travelling  in  Gtemuny  in 
1880  he  fumed  the  acquaintance  of  Goethe, 
then  minister  of  the  grand  ducky  of  Wei- 
mar. 

In  1834  he  sailed  for  America  in  a  ship 
of  530  tons,  which,  encountering  a  series  of 
gales,  followed  by  a  baffling  calm,  took 
fourteen  weeks  and  two  days  to  aooomplish 
a  Toptga  which  a  modem  ocean  liner  would 
do  in  about  six  days.  In  the  following 
jwr  Uuixay  joiiwd  a  tribe  <tf  vrandering 
Funiees,  and  nis  s^ouni  of  three  months 
in  the  vrildemees,  involving  a  number  oi 
exciting  adventures  and  nanow  escapes, 
was  altorwards  described  in  hie  *  Travels  in 
North  America  *  (London,  1839),  which 
passed  through  three  editions.  TIus  vrork 
retains  oonsiderabU  interest  at  this  day, 
containing  minute  and  graphic  pictures  of 
people  and  scenes  which  have  since  under- 
^ne  such  rapid  and  sweeping  change.  Dur- 
ing his  stay  in  America,  Murray  became 
enamoured  of  Elise,  daughter  of  James 
Wadsworth,  a*  wealthy  gentleman  living 
near  Niagara,  who  duapprpved  of  thmr 
betrothal,  and  forbade  auT  interooufee  b^ 
tween  the  lovers.  Fourteen  years  later,  in 
18tf  {  Mr.  Wadsworth  died,  and  Murray 
mamed  his  daui^tm  in  1860.  The  cnly 
intenxKOse  which  had  passed  between  them 
in  the  interval  was  through  the  indirect 
means  of  a  novel  written  Murray,  '  The 
]Mrie  Bird '  (1844),  in  which  he  managed 
to  convey  tiie  assuranoe  of  his  unalterable 
eonstancy. 

In  1888  Mnmy  was  ft|qKnnted  groom-ii^ 


wuting  at  die  court  of  Queen  '\^ct(ni&,  and, 
a  few  months  later,  master  of  the  house- 
hold, an  office  which  he  held  till  1844, 
when  he  entered  the  diplomatic  service  as 
secretary  of  lotion  at  Naples.  In  1&4S  he 
became  consul-general  in  Egypt  during  the 
viceroyalty  of  the  famous  Atonammecr Ali, 
where  he  remuned  till  1853,  when  he  was 
appointed  to  Berne  as  minister  to  the  Swiss 
confederation.  His  wife  died  in  1861  in 
ffiving  birth  to  a  son,  Charles  James,  M.P. 
for  Coventry  from  1895  to  1906.  Murray's 
official  connection  with  Egypt  was  rendered 
notable  to  the  British  public  by  his  success  in 
securing,  in  1649,  for  the  Zooh^ical  Society 
the  first  hmpopotamus  that  ever  came  to 
England.  The  animal  was  safely  lodged  in 
the  gardens  in  May  1860,  and  uvecT  there 
till  its  death  in  1878. 

In  1854  Lord  Clarendon  aaleoted  Mumy 
to  proceed  as  env<^  and  wmiV-^y  plenipo- 
tentiary to  the  court  of  Persia,  which  turned 
out  an  unfortunate  misum  for  him.  The 
shah  was  entirely  undsr  omtrol  of  his  grsnd 
vicier,  Sadr  Arim,  an  nnserapulous  intangner, 
who,  suspecting  Murray  of  interference  with 
histecendenoy,  made  odious  charges  agunst 
the  British  envoy,  and  rendered  necessary 
Murray's  withdrawal  from  Tehran  to  Bag^ 
dad.  In  1866  an  ultimatum  was  despatchra 
to  the  shah's  government  demanding  the 
recall  of  Persian  troops  from  Herat  and  an 
apology  for  *  the  offensive  imputations  npini 
the  honour  of  hex  mqesty's  miiuBter.'  No 
notice  having  been  vouohnfod  to  this  mit- 
Kn,  war  was  dedared  by  Great  Britain  <a 
1  Nov,  1866;  Bnshire  vras  bombarded  tm 
17  Dee»  and  surrendered  to  G^eral  Stslher. 
Gensral  Ontmm  having  defeated  the  Peruan 
army  near  Kooshab  on  8  Feb.  1857,  and 
agun  at  Mohanunerah  on  24  March,  peace 
was  concluded  at  Bagdad  on  3  May.  Blame 
for  the  hostilities  was  most  unjustly  imputed 
to  Murray  in  parliament  and  m  the  *  Times,' 
but  Lord  Cluendon  and  Lord  Palmerston 
vigorously  defended  him  in  the  two  houses, 
and  after  the  peace  he  resumed  his  duties  at 
the  Pernan  court.  Murray  himself  attri- 
buted the  disfavour  he  incurred  from  the 
shah's  government  to  a  novel  poUcy  initiated 
fay  the  British  cabinet,  under  which  the 
cnstom  of  giving  presents,  an  immemwial 
part  of  miaital  diplomacy,  was  strictly  vro- 
nibited,  and  tiie  queen's  representatiTe  Bad 
to  go  Hnpty'liandM  befwe  the  shah  and  the 
la^,  lAile  the  French  and  Russian  mint* 
sters  came  with  thor  hands  full  of  gifts. 

In  1859  the  Persian  mission  was  truft- 
foned  to  the  India  office,  and  Murray,  pr^ 
ferrUig  to  serve  under  the  foreign  office,  was 
appointed  minister  at  the  oourt  of  Saxcn^. 
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On  1  Not.  1863  he  mairied  the  Hon. 
Edythe  Fitipatriok,  dsnghtez  of  the  first 
Bwon  Castletown,  and  in  1866  leceived  the 
rank  of  having  been  a  companion  of 

the  Bath  since  1848,  and  was  appointed 
minister  at  Copenhagen.  The  climate  of 
Denmark  proviM  too  severe  for  Lady 
Murray,  Sir  Charles  applied  for  and  obtained 
the  British  legation  at  Lisbon,  which  he 
kept  till  his  final  retirement  from  the  ser^ 
vice  in  1874.  He  was  sworn  of  the  privy 
couiuul  on  13  May  1876. 

Mutiay's  remaining  years  were  spent  in 
euUxntedlaisaxe.  A  charmiag  manner,  an 
immenae  and  varied  at<na  of  Teminiaeences^ 
nnitad  to  a  hu^Die  and  striking  appear- 
ance, rendered  him  a  very  well-known  figure 
in  soeie^;  but  the  aasodates  he  liked  hest 
were  literary  men,  with  whom  he  main- 
tained constant  interooune,  personal  and 
epstolary.  An  excellent  lingust^  he  devoted 
much  study  to  oriental  languages  and  philo- 
logyi  upon  which,  and  upon  theology,  he 
hob  a  quantity  of  notes  and  fragmentary 
tieafciaes. 

Sir  Charles  Murray  resided  daring  his 
later  years  at  the  Grange,  Old  Windsor, 
spending  the  winter  months  in  the  south  of 
"Fraxute.  He  died  in  Paris  on  S  June  1895. 
There  is  a  portrait  of  Murray  by  Willis 
Maddio.  at  the  Oranc^a,  Old  Windsor.  His 
intellaotiul  gifts  and  MagnlarvOTsatility  were 
■ndh  H  might  have  laiaed  him  to  oreatar 
aminenea  than  he  attuned;  no  iavSt  they 
would  have  done  so  had  less  ai&nent  dzeum- 
staneea  ccunpeUed  him  to  otmoentrate  his 
energy  upon  a  single  object. 

He  published  the  following  works: 
1.  *  Travels  in  North  America,'  3  vols. 
18S9j2nded.  1843;  Srded.  1864.  2. 'The 
Fraine  Bird,'  1844,  and  many  subsequent 
editions.  S.  'Hassan;  or,  the  Child  of  the 
Pyramid,*  1867.  4.  *  Nour-ed-dyn;  or,  the 
Light  of  theFaith,' 1888.  5.  'AShortMemoir 
of  Mohammed  Ali,'  1898  (posthumous). 

[Sir  Charles  Harn^s  MS3. ;  private  infte- 
mation ;  lils  b7  Sir  Herbert  Maxwdl,  1898.1 

H.B,U. 

UTEBflw  FREOERIO  WH^LIAM 
HENRr  (1848-1901),  poet  and  essayist, 
was  bom  on  6  Feb.  1843  at  Keewii^  in 
Cumberland.  His  &ther  was  the  Rev. 
Frederic  Myers  [c[.  v.],  perpetual  curate  of 
St.  John's,  Keswick,  and  Eds  mother  was 
Susan  Harriet,  youngest  daughter  of  John 
Marshall  of  Hallsteads  (a  beautifully 
utuated  house  ou  the  left  bank  of  UUes- 
water),  who  was  M.P.  in  18S3  for  the  un- 
divided county  of  Yorkshire.  Mrs.  Myers 
waa  her  biuband'a  second  wife,  mairied  in 


1842 ;  and  Frederic  was  the  eldest  of  their 
three  sons.  When  he  was  seven  years  old 
his  father's  health  failed ;  and  on  the  death 
of  the  latter  in  1861  the  iamlly  moved  to 
Blackheath,  where  the  eldest  boy  for  three 
years  attended  a  preparatoir  day  school, 
under  the  Rev.  R.  Cowley  Powles,  a  well- 
known  teacher.  In  1866  Mrs.  Myers  took  a 
house  at  Cheltenham ;  and  in  August  of  the 
same  year  Frederic,  aged  IS,  was  entered  at 
Cheltenham  CoU^,  then  in  the  fifteenth  year 
of  its  existence,  under  its  second  principal, 
the  Rev.  W.  Dobaon.  His  taste  for  poetry 
WBStmnustakaUefromthefitBt.  Hehashim- 
self  reeovded  the  delist  which  the  study  of 
fibnner,  .^BBcbylus,  and  Lnerel^  lurought 
him  mm  theatre  of  fourteen  to  uxteen,  and 
the  'intoxicatmgjOT'  which  attended  the 
discovery  of  Sappho  s  fragments  in  an  old 
Bchool  book  at  the  ue  of  seventeen.  His 
enthomaen  for  Fin&r,  which  also  dates 
from  his  school  days,  is  well  remembered  by 
his  college  friends  in  their  eager  under- 
graduate discussions ;  and  it  may  well  be 
doubted  if  there  ever  lived  another  English 
boy  who  had  learned  for  his  pleasure  the 
whole  of  Vergil  by  heart  before  he  had  passed 
the  school  age. 

His  great  ability  and  particularly  his 
poetic  powers  were  recognised  at  once  by 
schoolfellows  and  teadiera  alike.  He  had  a 
very  diatinguished  caxeer  at  Cheltenham 
OoUwe;  he  w<nk  the  senior  clasncal  scholar- 
ship in  hia  first  year  ;  in  1668,  besides  giXit- 
ing  the  prize  for  Latin  lyrics,  he  sent  in  two 
English  porats,  in  different  metres,  which 
were  both  successful;  in  1669  he  entered  for 
the  national '  Robert  Bums  Centenary '  com- 
petition with  a  poem  which  was  placed 
second  in  the  judges'  award.  In  October 
1869  he  left  the  school,  and  passed  a  year  of 
mivate  study,  part  of  the  time  with  Mr, 
Dobeon,  who  lutd  in  the  summer  resigned 
the  head-mastership.  But  though  Myers  had 
left,  he  was  qualined  to  compete  again  for 
t^e ooUefinpnze for  English  verse,  which  he 
won  in  1800  with  a  remarkable  poem  ou  the 
'  Death  of  Socrates.'  In  the  same  year  he 
was  elected  the  fliat  minor  scholar  of  Trinity 
OoUflge,  Oambridge,  and  went  into  residence 
in  Cmdber.  At  uie  nnivOTnty  few  men 
have  won  more  honours,  Tha  record  is  as 
follows :  a  college  scholarship  and  declama- 
tion prise;  two  university  scholarships  (the 
Bell  and  we  Craven) ;  no  less  than  six  uni- 
versity prizes  (the  English  poem  twice,  the 
Latin  poem,  the  essay  three  times)  i 

second  classic  in  the  spring  of  1664 ;  eecood 
in  the  first  class  of  the  Mond  Sciences  Tripoe 
in  Decembw  of  the  same  year,  and  fellow  of 
Trinily  in  1866. 
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Immediatelj  after  giaduating  in  1B64,  he 
took  a  four  montlu'  tour  on  tne  continent, 
TiBituig  Italy,  Greece,  Smyrna  and  the 
islands,  and  Constantinople ;  and  in  the  next 
summer  he  epent  a  lar^  portion  of  the  long 
vacation  in  Oanada  and  the  TJnited  States. 
In  the  oourse  of  thia  Tisit  he  swam  across 
the  river  below  the  Niasara  Falls,  being,  it 
ijl  believed,  the  fiiBt  Englishman  to  pratuim 
this  dangerous  feat.  In  the  October  term  of 
1866  he  was  appointed  claasical  Lecturer  in 
TrinitT  College,  Cambridge,  and  held  the 
office  for  four  yean ;  but  hia  bent  was  not  for 
teachint^  and  he  resigned  the  lectureship  in 
18691  Twoyeam  laterhe  accepted  atempcH 
raryappointment  undertheedncation  depart- 
ment, and  in  1873  he  was  placed  on  the  per> 
manent  staff  of  school  inspectors,  a  post  which 
be  held  until  within  a  few  weeks  of  his  death. 

He  was  married  on  13  March  1880,  by 
Dean  Stanley  (an  old  friend  of  his  Other's), 
in  Henry  VU's  chapel,  Westminster  Abbey, 
to  Eveleen,  youngest  daughter  of  Charles 
Tennant  of  Oadoxton  Lodge,  Neath.  In 

1881  he  and  his  wife  took  up  their  abode  in 
Cambridge,  which  was  thnr  noma  &om  that 
time  forward. 

Apart  from  his  official  datiee  and  the 
circle  of  bis  family  and  friends,,  the  chief  inte- 
rests of  a  lifa  Uiat  was  ontwarcify  nnaventful 
were  eentrediound  twodiinga — first,  hielite- 
laiy  work;  and,  secondly,  the  s^tematic 
investigation  into  mesmerism,  clainroyance, 
automatism,  and  other  abnormal  phenomena, 
real  or  allied. 

His  work  in  poetry  was  intermittent,  and 
was  phtcticolly  confined,  as  far  as  the  pub- 
lished pieces  ore  concerned,  to  the  fifteen 
years  between  1867  and  1882.  Many  of 
these  poems  appeared  first  in  magazines,  and 
were  afterwat^  collected  and  reissued  with 
additions.  The  first  to  appear  was  the  poem 
entitled  'St.  Paul*  (London,  1867,  8to). 
This  was  composed  for  the  Seatonian  prise, 
an  English  verse  competition  at  Cambridge, 
confined  to  graduates;  but  it  failed  to  ob- 
tain the  prise,  possibly  because  it  did  not 
conform  to  the  traditional  requirements, 
though  d  all  Myer^s  poems  it  is  perhaps 
the  most  widely  known.  In  1870  appeared 
a  small  Tolome  of  collected  pieces,  which 
in  a  few  years  was  exhausted,  and  which 
the  author  never  reprinted  as  a  whole.  But 
he  continued  to  write  occasional  pieces, 
which  were  published  in  magarines :  and  in 

1882  a  new  collection  was  issued,  which  was 
entitled,  from  the  latest  written  and  most 
important  poem,  <  The  Renewal  of  Youth,' 
This  poem,  containing  many  passages  of 
striking  beauty,  was  a  sort  of  palinode 
to   'The  Passing  of   Youth/  written 


from  aaiother  point  of  view  eleven  yean 
earlier,  and  included  in  the  1882  Tofume. 
There  were  also  a  few  poems  from  the 
1870  ooUection,  as  well  as  vmrious  shorter 
pieces  written  in  the  intervening  twelve 
yeaiBL  This  book  and  '  St.  Paul,'  now  pub- 
lished separately,  reiffesentfw  the  public  the 
authco's  work  in  poetry.  That  he  eeosed  for 
the  remaining  eighteen  years  of  his  life  to 
seek  expression  for  his  thoughts  and  feelings 
in  verse,  except  on  the  rarest  ooeasions, 
could  not  be  ascribed  by  any  one  who  knew 
him  either  to  a  loss  m  interest  or  to  the 
least  decay  <tf  power.  The  Heas  reason  vaa 
no  doubt  tJie  slowing  absorption  of  his 
UdsuxOf  diving  the  last  twenty  yeus  of  his 
life,  in  the  work  {^psychical  tesearch. 

His  poetic  work  was  known  at  first  to 
oomparativel^  few,  but  of  late  years  has 
had  a  steadily  increasing  public ;  and  the 
compressed  force,  the  ardent  feeling,  the 
vivid  and  finished  expression,  and,  above 
all,  the  combined  imaginativeness  and  sin- 
cerity of  his  best  work  particularly  his  latest 
poem, '  TheBenewal  of  Youth could  leavB 
few  qualified  readers  in  doubt  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  his  poetic  gift. 

His  prose  papers  were  written  at  various 
times  previous  to  188S,  when  they  were  col- 
lected m  two  TolumeSfWith  the  title  ^Easaya, 
Classical  wd  Hodem,'  which  have  been 
twice  nprinted,  in  1888  and  1897.  They 
bit  natiually  into  two  groups,  according  as 
thoy  are  concerned  with  poetry  (as  in  the 
essays  on  Virgil,  Hosaetti,  Victor  Hugo, 
and  Trench),  or  touch  on  the  questions  of 
religious  thoug-ht,  or  on  the  psychological, 
montl,  and  spiritual  subjects  and  problems 
which  tended  more  and  more  to  occupy  his 
mind.  The  latter  emerge  in,  or  underlie,  the 
papers  on  Mazrini,  Benan,  and  George  Eliot, 
on  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  on  Greek  Oracles. 
Of  the  first  group  the  most  remarkable  is  un- 
doubtedly the  paper  (which  first  appeared  in 
1879- in  the 'Fortnightly  Review')  onViiigil, 
the  poet  who  above  all  others  had  been  the 
object  of  his  reverence  and  entihnuaBmftom 
early  boyhood,  uid  whom  he  later  describes 
as  '  one  of  the  supports  of  his  lift).' 
Myers^  monograph  on  Wordsworth  was 

SaUished  in  1881  in  the  series  of  *  English 
Een  of  Letters;'  and  after  all  that  men  of 
genius  have  vmtten  about  Wordsworth, 
iiom  Ruskin  and  Matthew  Arnold  down- 
wardsj  there  are  not  a  few  readers  who  owe 
a  8i|eeial  debt  to  the  penetrating  and  illumi- 
natmg  criticism  of  tms  little  volume,  Mr. 
John  Morle^  justly  describes  Myers's  work 
as  '  distinguisned  as  much  bv  insight  as  by 
admirable  literary  grace  and  power.'  The 
same  insight  and  skill  appear  in  the  bri^ 
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esBaj  on  Shellej  contributed  in  1880  to 
Ward's  '  Englidi  Poets,'  where  Myers  adopts 
the  happy  device  of  stating  the  case  agunst 
Shelley  of  the  areram  intelligent  but  un- 
amaginative  critic.  Myers's  defence  is  all 
the  more  effecuve,  because  he  so  well  under- 
atands  the  feeUnn  of  the  assailants.  In  the 
MUM  year  in  which  Myers's  '  EssavB*  first 
appeared  (1683)  he  issued  a  new  edition  of 
his  father's  book, '  Catholic  Thoughts/  with 
a  preface  by  himself. 

while  residing  as  lecturer  in  Trinity  Col- 
1^  he  was  brought  into  close  relations 
with  Professor  Henry  Sidgwickfq.T.  Suppt.], 
who  became  one  of  nis  most  valued  frieuds. 
It  was  lai^ly  due  to  their  friendship  that 
Myen  was  led  to  take  a  great  interest  in 
the  higher  education  of  women,  of  which, 
fsom  1870  onwards,  Sidgwick  was  an  active 
promoter.  About  the  ■ame  time,  or  even 
earlier,  Myers  had  begun  to  give  much  at- 
tention to  the  phenomena  of  mesmerism  and 
spiritualism,  and  he  speaks  (1871)  of  'the 
s;pipathetic  and  cautious  guidance'  which 
bia  mend  was  able  to  inTe  him  in  such 
matters.  The  poem  called  'The  Implicit 
Promise  of  Immortality'  (1870)  suggests 
that  another  reason,  strongly  drawing  him 
to  such  studies,  was  a  deep  modification  of 
his  early  religious  beliefs.  To  the '  intensely 
personal  emotion'  which  underlaj  (as  he 
records)  the  early  poems  of  'St.  Paul'  and 
« John  the  Baptist'  (1667-8)  had  succeeded 
for  tibe  time  '  dinlluumi  caused  by  wider 
iaaowledffe;'  and  for  fresh  li^t,  it  would 
«ean,  he  b^;an  to  look  to  the  acimtiflc  study 
of  imperfectly  explored  phenomena.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  he  was  one  of  the  small 
band  of  men  who  in  188S,  after  several  years 
of  inquixy  and  expeiiment,  founded  the  So- 
oietj  for  ^ychical  Kesearch,  of  which  the 
purpose  was  to  collect  evidence,  and  to  carry 
on  systematic  experiments  in  the  obscure 
re^on  of  hypnotism,  thought  transference, 
cliurvoyance,  spiritualism,  apparition,  and 
other  alleged  occurrences,  in  regard  to  which 
the  common  attitude  has  been  well  described 
as  being  mainly  either  a  priori  disbelief  or 
undisceming  credulity,  ^le  chief  workers, 
besides  Myers  and  Professor  and  Mrs.  Sidg- 
wick, were  at  flzatProfessors  Balfour  Stewart 
and  Banett,  Mr.  Hodgson,  Edmund  Gnm^ 
[q.  v.],  and  Mr.  F.  Podmore. 

Bv  1886,  when  the  first  conuderable  result 
of  these  labours  was  published  in  the  two 
large  volumes  entitled  '  Phantasms  of  the 
Living,'  the  society  numbered  nearly  seven 
hundnd  members  and  associates,  including 
many  distinguished  men  of  science  in  Eng- 
land, Tnnce,  Italy,  Germany,  Russia,  and 
America.  The  'Hiantasnu  of  the  Living' 
VOL.  xxiz  — flur. 


was  the  joint  work  of  Messrs.  Myers,  Pod- 
more,  and  Qumey,  the  heaviest  part  of  the 
labour  being  borne  by  Ourney.  Hie  intro- 
duction was  contributed  fay  Myers,  and  ho 
there  formulates  the  centml  theses  of  the 
book,  of  which  the  gist  is  contained  in  the 
two  claims  (1)  '  that  telepathy,  or  the  trana- 
ference  of  thought  and  feeling  from  one 
mind  to  another  by  other  than  the  recognised 
sense  channels,  is  a  proved  fact  of  nature;* 
and  (2)  <  that  pbantalsms  (or  impressions)  of 
persons  undergoing  a  crisis,  especially  death, 
are  perceived  with  a  frequency  inexplicable 
by  cnance,  and  are  probaWy  telepathic'  The 
other  considerable  work  of  Myers  in  the 
same  field,  which  has  already  appeared,  is 
the  long  series  of  pa^ra  on  the  '  Subliminal 
Self,'  which  are  printed  in  the  society's 
'Proceedings.'  This  work  is  briefly  de5cril)ed 
by  Professor  William  James  {Essays  in  Popv^ 
lar  Philosophy,  1697)  as  '  the  first  attempt 
to  consider  the  phenomena  of  hallucination, 
hypnotism,  automatism,  double  personality, 
and  mediumsbtp,  as  connected  parts  of  one 
whole  subject.'  Of  the  permanent  value  of 
this  work  it  is  impossible  to  speak  yet  with 
confidence  ;  it  must  be — it  was  recognised  by 
himself  as  being — largely  provisional.  His 
own  labours  in  this  field  were  continued 
after  1882  with  the  same  devoted  strenuous- 
ness.  The  definite  study  was  practically 
completed  before  his  death.  The  results  ap- 
peared in  1903  in  the  posthumously  published 
liook  entitled  '  Human  Pnsonahty  and  its 
Survival  of  Bodily  Death '  (2  vols.)  The 
last  work  published  in  his  lifetime  was  a 
small  collection  of  essays  called '  Science  and 
a  Future  Life '  (1893J,  in  which  are  included 
the  two  papers  '  Tennyson  as  Prophet '  and 
'Modem  Poets  and  Cosmic  Law.'  These 
are  the  maturest  and  most  eloquent  ex- 
pression of  his  views  on  poetry,  especially  in 
relation  to  the  great  questions  that  engrossed 
his  later  years.  '  Fragments  of  I^ose  and 
Poetry  ,'edi  ted  by  his  widow,apgearedin  1904. 

In  the  striking  easay  on  ^George  Fliot,' 
written  shortly  wter  her  death  in  December 
1880,  he  speaks  with  unreserv-ed  admiration 
of  the  noble  and  unselfish  spirit  in  which 
shefoced  the  consequences  of  ner  belief  that 
death  was  the  end.  But  he  adds :^  'There 
were  some  to  whom.  .  .this  resignation 
seemed  premature;  some  whose  impulsion 
to  a  personal  life  beyond  the  grave  was  so 
preoccupying  and  dominant,  that  they  could 
not  readuy  acquiesce  in  her  negations,  nor 
range  themselves  unreservedly  as  the  fellow- 
workers  of  her  brave  despair.'  No  reader  can 
fail  to  see  that  he  is  here  speaking  of  himself. 

His  health  failed  rather  suddenly  in  the 
autumn  of  1900,  and  he  went  abroad  for 
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the  winter  by  medical  advice,  though  en- 
couraged  to  hope  that  rest  would  work  a 
^mplete  cure.  But  early  in  1901  grave 
symptoms  ratumed,  and  lie  died  at  Rome 
on  1/  Jan.  in  his  fifty-eighth  year,  A  tablet 
was  placed  to  hia  memorr  in  the  protestant 
cemetery,  where  are  Keats^s  ffrave  and 
Shelley's  memorial,  and  he  was  ouried  be- 
ude  his  father  and  mother  in  Knswit^ 
churchyard,  within  sight  of  his  old  home. 


All  who  knew  him  a^«e  that  he  was 
a  man  of  rare  and  high  intellectual  gifte, 
original,  acute,  and  thoughtful;  anbtle  in 
imight,  abundant  in  ideaa,  vivid  and  elo- 

S|uent  in  expression ;  a  personality  at  once 
orcible,  ardent,  and  intense. 

[Fezsoo^  xaemoriei  aod  private  infonnatioo; 
th«  Chalteaham  CollagB  Bagister ;  his  own  pab- 
lished  work,  and  pnvato  duuita  and  pApoa.} 

A. 
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NAIBNE,  Sir  CHARLES  EDWARD 
(1836-1899),  lieutenant-general,  bom  on  30 
Jane  18S6,  was  son  of  Captain  Alexander 
Naime,  of  the  East  India  Company's  service. 
He  was  educated  at  Addiscombe,  and  was 
commissioned  aa  second  lieutenant  in  the 
Bengal  aitillerv  on  7  Dec.  1S65.  He  became 
lieutenant  on  27  April  1858.  He  served,  in 
the  Indian  mutiny  and  received  the  medal, 
and  in  the  Yusafzai  expedition  of  1663.  He 
was  promoted  second  captain  in  the  royal 
■rtilleiy  on  24  March  1866>  and  major  on 
2  Nov.  1872.  From  1876  to  1880  he  com- 
manded a  battery  (now  L  battery  of  B  bri- 
gade) of  horse  artillery,  and  served  with  it 
in  the  second  Afghan  war  as  part  of  the 
Peshawar  field  force,  receiving  toe  medal. 

He  became  regimental  lieutenant-colonel 
on  1  May  1880,  and  in  the  Egyptian  expe- 
dition of  1882  he  commanded  the  hone 
artillery  at  the  two  actions  of  KaasaaMn  and 
at  Tel-el-Kebir.  He  was  mentioned  in 
despatches  {London  Gazette,  2  Nov.  1882), 
was  madeC!B.on  18 November,  andrecwived 
the  medal  with  dasp,  the  bromce  star,  and 
the  Medjidie  (Srddass).  He  becamecolonel 
in  the  army  on  1  May  1884.  He  was  colonel 
of  the  depot  staff*  of  the  horae  artillery  from 
18S2  to  18S6,  and  commandant  of  the  school 
of  gunnery  at  Shoeburyness'for  the  next 
two  years.  On  1  April  1887  he  was  ap- 
pointed inspector-general  of  artillery  m 
India,  with  the  local  rank  of  brigadier- 
general.  He  held  this  post  for  five  years, 
and  brought  about  a  great  improvement  in 
the  shooUtJg  of  the  field  artillety  (RoBSBlS, 
Forty-one  Yean  in  India,  p.  628). 

He  was  promoted  mgor-general  on  6  Nov. 
1690f  and  commanded  a  district  in  Bengal 
from  28  March  1892  to  4  Sept.  1893,  when 
he  was  appointed  to  the  chief  command  in 
Bombay.  Th«re  it  fell  to  him  to  carry  out 
the  reorganisation  scheme  by  which  the 
three  presidential  armies  were  to  be  mei;ged 
in  one,  and  he  did  this  with  tact  and  ability. 
Ue  became  lieutenant-general  on  17  Nov. 


1695,  and  was  made  K.O.B.  on  22  June 
1897.  From  20  March  to  4  Nov.  of  189S 
he  was  acting  conimander-in>chief  in  India. 
He  left  that  country  with  a  high  reputation 
as  an  administrator,  and  he  had  jnst  been 
appointed  president  of  the  ordnance  com- 
mittee when  he  died  in  London  on  19  Feb. 
1899.  He  was  buried  on  the22iid  at  Chari- 
ton cemetery  with  militarr  honoim.  In 
1860  he  married  SophU,  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  John  Dupri  Aadieoiif  vicar  of  fleet, 
Dorset.   She  aiurvired  hiio. 

[Times,  21  Fab.  18M ;  BMords  of  the  SotsI 
BonsArtilloy;  LordBobertAFor^-oiMyMrs 
in  India,  ed.  1898.]  S.  H.  L: 

NAPIER,  Sib  FRANCIS,  ninth  Babo!! 
Napieb  of  Mebchibtovk  in  the  Scottiab 
peerage,  first  Babob  Etibick  of  Eitbhx 
m  the  peerage  of  the  United-  Eangdiun,  and 
eleventh  (Nova  Sootia)  buonet  of  Scott  of 
Xhiriestane  (1819-1898),  diplomatist  and 
Indian  governor,  born  m  1819  at  ^^irls- 
stana  in  Selkirkshire,  was  the  eldest  son  of 
William  John  Napier,  eighth  baraa  Napier 
of  Merchistoun  jq.  v.]  On  Us  &thw*s  death 
on  11  Oct.  1834  he  succeeded  to  the  peerue 
and  baronetage  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  He 
was  educated  partly  by  private  tutors  st 
Thirlestane  and  at  school  at  Sax»-Meiniiigeii, 
and  afterwards  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
which  he  entered  in  1635.  He  left  Cam- 
bridge without  a  degree,  and  passed  some 
time  at  Geneva  under  the  guardianship  of  the 
Rev.  Walter  Patterson,  and  there  acquired  a 
command  of  foreign  languages  which  prored 
to  be  most  useful  to  him  in  a&er-life.  Ue 
also  studied  very  carefnllT  Um  writinfB  of 
Gibbon,  which  no  doubt  helped  to  mould  his 
own  style.  In  1840  he  was  appointed  to  the 
diplomatic  service,  snd  after  serving  as  so 
attach6  at  Vienna  and  at  Constantinople, 
and  subsequently  as  seoretary  of  legation  at 
Naples,  and  to  the  embassy  at  St.  Petersburg 
and  Constantinople  he  was  sent  as  wvoy  to 
the  United  Statesot  America,  whence  he  w 
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tr&DBferred  to  the  Hti^ue.  From  December 
ISfKt  to  September  1S64  he  wu  ambassador 
at  St.  Petersburg,  and  from  September  1861 
to  January  1866  at  Berlin.  In  these  various 
diplomatic  p<»ta  Lord  Napier  eetabliahed  a 
high  TeputatioD.  Many  years  ^o  Edward 
Robert  Bulwer  Lytton,  first  earl  of  Lytton 
[q.T.],  told  the  writer  of  this  article  tlut  he 
rt^arded  Napier  as  the  onlv  man  of  genius 
in  the  diplomatic  service  in  his  time.  When 
secretary  of  lotion  at  Naples  in  1846  and 
1819,  he  was  cho^  d'afiins  for  eighteen 
monthi,  molncliD^  the  (vitical  peziod  of  the 
Sicilian  inMureetion.  On  that  occauon  the 
indgment  and  tact  wiUi  irhidi  he  discharged 
nis  duties  were  highly  appiedated  hy  Lord 
Palmerston,then  secretary  of  state  for  fomgn 
affairs,  by  whom  Napier's  talents,  as  mani- 
fested in  the  higher  diplomatic  appoint- 
ments which  he  subsequently  held,  were  re- 
garded as  justifying  an  expectation  that  he 
would  rise  to  the  h^hest  offices  in  the  state. 
Both  by  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Lord  Clarendon 
his  services  were  much  valued.  In  the 
United  States  he  was  considered  to  have 
been  the  most  acoeptable  envoy  they  had  up 
to  that  time  received  from  Great  Britain. 
As  ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg  he  was  a 
persona  grata  to  the  nnpnor  Alexander  U, 
who  wisoed  to  oaain  uMn  him  the  hi^iest 
Russian  coder,  that  of  St.  Andzew,  beoanse 
he  considered  that  Lord  'Ssper  had  worked 
for  peace  between  England  and  Russia  which 
at  that  time  was  thrMtened.  This  proposal 
having  to  be  abandoned,  as  no  British  envoy 
could  accept  a  foreign  order,  the  emperor  sat 
for  his  portrait,  which  he  presented  to  Napier. 
A  similar  compliment  was  afterwards  pud 
to  him  by  the  king  of  Prussia. 

In  January  1866  Napier  was  appointed 
governor  of  Madras.  This  office  he  held  for 
six  years,  having  been  invited  by  George 
Dou^as  Campbell,  eighth  dulie  of  Argyll 
[q.v.Suppl.1,  then  secretary  of  state  for  India, 
to  prolong  lUB  toiure  of  the  office  beyond 
the  usual  time.  The  duties  of  an  Indian 
govemor  an  very  different  from  those  wluch 
had  previously  devolved  upon  Napier ;  but 
his  administration  fully  justified  the  promise 
of  his  previous  career.  He  went  yery 
thoroughly  into  all  the  questions  whida 
came  wfore  him,  mastering  the  facts,  and 
recording  his  views  with  a  nilness  and  clear- 
ness which  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  A 
few  months  after  taking  charge  of  the 
government  he  found  himself  confronted  by 
a  serious  famine  in  Ganjam,  the  northern 
district  of  the  presidency.  He  at  once  re- 
paired to  the  cUstrict  and  visited  the  afiected 
tracts,  stimulating  the  district  officers  by  his 
example,  and  setting  on  f6ot  the  measures 


which  were  necessary  lo  meet  the  calamity. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  there  was  no 
branch  of  the  administration  to  which  he 
did  not  devote  time  and  attention.  "Whether 
it  was  a  question  relating  to  the  assessment 
of  the  land  revenue,  or  the  garrison  required 
to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  presidency,  or 
the  strength  of  the  police,  or  the  establish- 
ment of  municipal  and  local  government — 
all  these  matters  received  from  Napier  full 
and  careful  consideration ;  but  the  business 
to  which  he  devoted  special  attention  was 
that  connected  with  Uie  public  healdi. 
Hospitals,  dispeBsaries,  and  everything  re- 
lating to  the  care  of  the  sick  and  the  pre- 
vention of  disease  were  to  him  objects  ot 
the  deepest  interest.  As  secretary  to  the 
embassy  at  Constantinople  he  had  made  the 
acquaintance  and  had  acquired  the  friend- 
ship of  Miss  Florence  Nightingale,  to  whom 
his  official  position  had  enabled  him  to 
render  valuable  assistance  in  carrying  out 
her  work.  Throughout  his  resiaenc«  in 
India  he  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  her 
on  subjects  connected  with  the  public  health 
in  that  country.  He  also  from  the  first 
took  a  great  and  practical  interest  in  de- 
veloping public  works,  and  e8i»ecia11y  works 
of  irrigation.  He  fully  recognised  the  great 
value  of  the  irrigation  worktt  carried  out  or 
dnised  by  Sir  iuthur  Gotton  [q.  v.  Suppl.] 
He  visitM  them  all  at  an  early  period  atler 
assuming  the  govonment,  and  duriug  the  ux 
years  that  he  remained  in  India  he  gave 
steady  encouragement  to  the  completion  and 
development  ot  the  various  irrigation  systems 
;  then  in  operation.  It  was  while  Napier 
was  govemor  t>f  Madras  that  the  Penn&r 
anient  was  built,  and  some  progress  made 
with  the  distributing  canals.  During  that 
time  also  the  Kushikuliya  anicut  in  Ganjam 
was  projected  and  planned,  and  the  great 
work  01  diverting  the  Perijar  river  in  Tra- 
vancore  from  its  natural  channel,  leading 
down  to  the  western  coast,  where  the  water 
was  not  required,  into  the  river  Vaigai  on 
the  eastern  ude  of  the  peninsula,  was 
brought  by  Napier  before  the  government  of 
India  and  the  secretary  of  state.  This  re- 
markable work  was  successfully  completed 
a  few  years  ago. 

Very  shortly  after  Napier's  arrival  at 
Madras  he  visited  Calcutta  and  made  the 
acquuntance  of  Sir  John  Lawrence  [see 
Lawbence,  John  Laibd  Kaib,  first  Babok 
Lawbekcs],  with  whom  he  established  most 
friendly  relations,  as  he  ^erwards  did  with 
the  Earl  of  Mayo.  Napier  from  the  first 
recognised  the  respective  positions  of  the 
supreme  government  of  India  and  of  the 
minor  governments,  and  did  everything  in 
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his  power  to  diminish  the  friction  and  the 
presidential  jealousies  which  ore  so  often 
oetrimental  to  the  efficiency  of  Indian  od- 
miniatzaticoL  At  the  some  time,  when- 
ever he  perceived  a  tendeucj  to  override 
the  Intimate  interosta  of  the  piesideucy  en- 
trusts to  his  charge,  he  did  not  fail  to  re- 
monstrate. It  may  be  truly  affirmed  that  at 
no  penod  in  the  history  of  British  India, 
■ince  the  days  of  Sir  Thomas  Hunro  [q.  v.], 
were  the  zalations  of  the  government  of 
India  and  of  the  Madias  government  more 
satisfoctoiy  than  they  were  dnriag  the  six 
years  in  which  NapieE  prasided  over  the 
govenumwt  of  Madras. 

In  February  1872,  in  conseqaence  of  the 
assassination  of  the  Eari  of  Mayo  [see 
fiouBXB,  RiCBABD  SoiTTHWSU.],  it  devolved 
upon  Napier  to  assume  temporanlv  the  office 
of  govemot^neral  of  India.  During  the 
time,  a  little  short  of  three  months,  that  the 
temporary  governor-generalship  lasted,  no 
business  of  ve:^  great  importance  arose,  and 
Napier,  on  being  relieved  by  Lord  North- 
bnx>k,  returned  to  England.  For  his  Indian 
services  he  was  created  a  baron  of  the  United 
Kinjnioin,  with  the  title  of  Ettrick  (16  Jul^ 
1S7^.  ui  the  same  year  He  took  tko  chair 
•t  the  meetinff  of  tiie  social  science  oomness 
which  was  hud  at  Plymonth.  The  address 
which  he  delivered  on  that  occasion  called 
forth  some  comment  at  the  time  as  being 
unduly  socialistic ;  but  several  of  the  mea- 
aures  which  Napier  then  suggested  have  been 
sinca  embodied  in  the  county  councils  and 
parish  councils  acts.  In  this  address,  as  In 
many  of  his  utterances,  he  evinced  the 
greatest  sympathy  with  the  condition  of  the 
poor,  both  in  the  rural  and  in  the  urban  dis- 
tricts. An  address  delivered  on  29  April 
1873  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Societv 
for  Uie  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  was,  witn 
those  of  Canon  (afterwards  Biehc^)  Light- 
foot  and  Bishop  KellT,  publishn  in.  the 
same  year  under  the  title  '  Missions,  their 
Temporal  Utility,  Kate  of  Progress,  and 
S^tual  Foundation.'  In  1874  he  delivered 
an  address  on  education  at  the  social 
science  congress  held  at  Glasgow.  While 
he  continued  to  live  in  London  he  served  for 
some  time  on  the  London  school  board  and 
took  an  active  part  in  its  proceedings.  He 
also  served  as  chairman  of  the  dwellings 
committee  of  the  Ohority  Organisation  So- 
ciety. He  subsequently  took  up  his  resi- 
dence on  his  estate  in  Scotland,  and  in  1883 
he  imsided  over  a  royal  commisuon  which 
was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  condition 
of  the  crofters  and  cottars  in  the  highlands 
and  isluids  of  Scotland.  This  was  a  con- 
genial duty,  which  gave  full  so^  to  his 


sympathy  with  the  poor.  Thereport,  which 
was  drafted  by  him,  was  thoroi^h  and 
haustive.  It  was  vehemently  attacked  m 
the  '  Nineteenth  Century  *  for  November 
1884  by  the  late  Duke  of  Argyll,  whose 
criticisms  were  replied  to  by  Napier  in 
an  effective  article  in  a  subsequent  num- 
ber of  the  same  review.  The  report  was 
followed  by  the  appointment  of  a  permanent 
commission,  which  deals  with  all  questions 
oonceming  the  crofters  and  cottars.  During 
the  latter  years  of  his  life  Napier  reuded 
almost  entirely  in  Scotland,  acting  as  con- 
vener of  his  eonn^,  and  iiUereafciBg  himsdf 
generally  in  locu  afiaiis.  He  was  ex- 
tremely popular  with  people  of  oil  classes  on 
and  in  the  nelghbournood  of  his  estate,  to 
whom  he  had  endeared  himself  1^  his  kindly 
and  generous  nature.  He  was  a  LL.D.  <» 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Harvard.  He 
died  very  suddenly  on  19  Dec  1898  at 
Florence,  where  he  and  Lady  Napier  and 
Ettrick  had  spent  their  honeymoon  fifty- 
three  years  before,  and  where  chey  had  gone 
to  pass  the  winter.  He  had  married,  La 
1846,  Anne  Jane  Charlotte,  only  daughter 
of  Bobert  Manners  liockwood  of  Dtm-y- 
Graig  in  Olamorganshlre.  Lady  Napier, 
who  surrired  her  nusband,  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  imperial  order  of  the  crown 
of  India  shortly  sner  it  was  constituted. 
Lord  Napier  leA  three  sons,  and  was  sue- 
ceeded  in  his  titles  and  estate  by  his  eldest 
son,  William  Ge(»ge. 

Napier's  career  was  undoubtedly  &  very 
brilliant  one  up  to  a  certain  point.  As  the 
representative  of  Queen  Victoria  at  two  of 
the  most  Important  courts  in  Europe  and  at 
Washington,  be  had  discharged  his  important 
functions  with  admirable  judgment  and  tact. 
His  government  of  Madras  hud  been  so  suc- 
cessful that  he  was  invited  to  retain  it 
beyond  the  usual  time.  His  long  official 
experience  and  dignified  bearing  would  have 
seemed  to  point  him  out  as  the  most  fitting 
successor  to  Lord  Mayo,  whose  loss  India 
was  at  that  time  deploring.  He  certainly 
had  shown  himself  to  be  possessed  of  quah- 
ficationa  which  few  governors-general  of 
India  bad  displayed  before  being  appointed 
to  that  high  post.  Be  was  an  eloquent 
speaker.  His  reply  to  an  address  which 
was  presented  to  him  by  the  natives  of 
Madras  on  his  departure  from  India  has 
seldom  been  sur]^as8ed  in  felicity  of  diction 
and  pathos.  But  he  was  passed  over.  After 
his  return  to  England  he  might  have  been 
expected  to  follow  vrith  eminent  success  a 
political  career.  But  he  was  without  the 
pecuniary  means  of  meeting  the  expenses 
of  parliamentary  life,  and,  although  not 
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destitute  of  amUtton,  he  was  too  proud  to 
press  his  claims.  Thus  it  came  about  that 
Lord  Falmerston's  prediction  was  unfol- 
fiUed. 

[Foreign  Office  List  for  1898;  Phillimote'B 
Idfe(tf  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir  William  Parker, 
Bart.,  6.C.S.,  vol.  iii.  London,  ie8'>);  Hinatee 
recorded  by  Lord  Kspier  -when  GoTomor  of 
Madras;  Address  delivered  at  the  Social  Science 
Congresa,  September  1872  ;  Report  of  Her 
Uiy'eBty's  Commissioneni  of  Inquiry  into  the 
Condition  of  the  Ccofters  and  Cottars  in  the 
Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scothutd, 
Niseteenth  Centary,  NoTember  1884  and 
Ifazdi  188fi;  IiongmaD's  Uuasine,  Febmary 
1899;  fiunily  iafbriaation  asa  personal  know- 
ledge aeqaired  by  the  writer  when  closely  asso- 
ciated with  Lord  Napier  in  the  goremment  of 
Hadns.]  A.  J.  A. 

NEWHAH,  FBANGIS  WILLIAM 
(180&-1897),  scholar  and  mui  of  letters, 
third  son  of  John  Newman  {d.  29  Swt. 
18S4),banker,  by  his  wife  Jemima(^.  17  May 
1836),  youngest  child  of  Henry  FNsurdrinier, 
and  sister  of  Henry  Fourdrinier  [q.  t.],  was 
born  in  London  on  27  June  1805.  His 
father,  of  Dutch  descent,  waa  '  an  admirer 
of  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Thomas  Jefferson,' 
and  'had  learned  his  morality  more  from 
Shakspeare  than  from  the  Bible;*  his 
mother,  of  Huguenot  extraction,  has  been 
incorrectly  described  as  a  Calvinist  (F.  W. 
Khwuav,  Qmtributunu,  1891,  p.  62).  He 
followed  his  brothers  to  the  lai^  private 
school  of  the  Her.  George  Nicholas,  D.OX., 
ftt  Ealing;  in  1^1  he  waa  '  captain  *  of  the 
school,  and  in  the  autumn  of  that  year, 
having  been  confirmed  by  William  Howley 
[q.  v.T.  then  bishop  of  London,  whom  he 
thought  '  a  made-up  man,'  he  went  to  Ox- 
ford. He  lodged  with  bus  brother,  John 
Henry  Newman  [q.  tJ,  the  future  cardinal, 
first  at  Seale's  cofiee-house,  then  from 
Easter  1822  at  Palmer's  in  Merton  Lane, 
with  Joseph  Blanco  White  [q.  t.],  who 
joined  them  at  breakfast  and  tea.  On 
29  Nov.  1822  he  matriculated  from  Woi^ 
cester  College.  Going  into  i«Bideuce  in  1824, 
he  found  an  '  engraving  of  the  Vii^in '  on 
the  wall  of  his  room,  and,  directing  its  re- 
moval, learned  that  it  had  come  by  his 
brother's  order.  Ba  notes  tiiia  as  the  point 
at  which  b  b^;an  deflniteW  to  'reust'  hia 
brother's  influence.  In  1826  he  took  lua 
B.A.,  with  a  double  first  in  classics  and  in 
mathematics,  and  was  elected  fellow  of 
Balliol.  On  his  taking  the  degree,  the  whole 
assembly  rose  to  welcome  him,  an  honour 
paid  previously  only  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  on 
taking  his  double  first.  Hie  brother's  verses 
on  his  twenty-fint  birthday  (1826)  show  tiiat 


he  expected  him  to  take  orders  ('  shortly  thou 
Must  buckle  on  the  aword ').  From  1826  he 
saw  no  foothold  for  a  doctrine  of  the  future 
life  apart  from  revelation.  He  was  in  Dublin 
(1827-8)  as  tutor  in  the  houaehold  of  '  an 
Irish  peer.'  Here  he  met  John  Nelson 
Darby  [q.  v.],  and  attended  nonconformist 
worship  for  the  first  time.  Hetuming  to 
Oxford  in  the  autumn  of  1838,  he  aided  in 
looking  after  the  poor  at  Littlemore.  Pusey'e 
first  books,  on  German  theology  (16S^ 
18S0),  '  delighted '  him  by  their  mixture 
of  pietism  and  rationalism. 

In  1830  he  resigned  his  fellowship,  being 
unable  to  take  his  M,A.  through  unwil- 
lingness to  subscribe  the  articles.  Through 
Darby  he  had  become  acquainted  with  An- 
thony Norris  Groves  [q.  v.],  whom  he  fol- 
lows (September  1830)  on  »  mission  to 
Oogdad  with  J(An  Vesey  Famell  [see  nndei 
Pabetell,  Heitbt  Bkooxb,  first  Baboh 
Co]rei.£TON]  and  Edward  Cronin ;  his  '  F«y 
sonal  Narrative'  (1856,  12mo)  consists  of 
letters  (23  Sept.  1830  to  14  April  1833)  »- 
vised  *  to  suit  the  writer's  maturer  taste.* 
At  Aleppo  he  fell  in  with  a  Mohammedan 
carpenter,  and  was  impressed  bv  bis  calm 
retort  that  God,  in  giving  to  the  English 
great  gifts,  had  withheld  the  knowledge  of 
the  true  religion. 

Leaving  the  East  in  order  to  obtain  more 
volunteers  for  missionary  enterprise,  New- 
man reached  England  again  in  1833,  about 
the  time  of  his  mother's  return  from  Italy, 
and  was  received  '  kindly^  if  stifBy ; '  he  mA 
communicated  with  baptists,  and  was  xear 
Ions  for  intercommunion  of  all  protestauta. 
His  non-acceptance  of  an  '  evangelical  for* 
muls '  estranged  him  from  Darby.  He  be- 
came classical  tutor  (1834)  in  the  Bristol 
College  (an  nnsectarian  institution,  exist- 
ing from  1830  to  1841),  and  was  baptised 
(7  July  ISSOj)  in  Broadmead  chapel  (though 
he  was  against  making  adult  baptism  a 
term  of  communion)  and  married.  At 
Bristol  he  lectured  also  on  logic ;  the  '  Lec- 
tures'were  published  (Oxford,  1888,  8vo). 
In  October  1840  he  became  professor  ot 
classical  literature  in  Manchester  New  Col- 
lege (now  Manchester  (College,  Oxford), 
removed  in  that  year  from  York  to  Man- 
chester. His  opening  address  was  pub- 
lished in '  Introductory  Lectures.  Manchester 
New  College'  (1841,  8vo).  He  published 
an  abridged  translation  of  Hubert'e  '  Eng- 
lish Universities'  (1848,  8vo).  His  '  Catho- 
lic Union'  (1844,  12mo;  2nd  edit.  1864, 
12mo)  was  a  plea  for  a  'church  of  the 
future'  on  an  ethical  hasia,  leaving  theo- 
logical questions  open.  In  1846  ne  wak 
appointed  to  the  chair  of  Latin  in  Univ«r>^ 
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utr  Coll^ief  LondfflL  He  tarthee  accepted, 
infebraaiT  1818,  the  ^ndpalship  ol  unU 
Torit^  Hall  (an  institatioii  loundad  uni- 
tarians in  Oordon  Square),  and  delivered 
(90  July)  an  address  on  occasion  of  the 
laying  the  foondation  stone,  but  resigned 
the  principalship  in  November,  through  dis- 
satisfaction with  structoral  arrangements  of 
the  building.  As  professor  of  Latin  litera- 
ture his  methods  were  in  marked  contrast  to 
those  of  Henry  Maiden  [^q.  v.],  the  professor 
of  Oreek ;  he  succeeded  in  awaking  interest 
in  his  subject  rather  than  in  promoting  depth 
of  study ;  his  prelections,  always  without 
notes,  were  bright  and  vivid.  He  introduced 
the  It^ian  mode  of  pronouncing  Latin.  Two 
of  his  favourite  books  for  cLu*  translation 
weretumediBtoLatinbThimselfi'Hiawatha* 
(1862, 12mo)  and  'Robinson  Orosoe'  CRe- 
bilius  Cruso,'  1884,  Bvo).  He  had  earlier 
published  English  versions  of  Horace*s 
Odes  in  nnrhymed  metres  (1853,  12in'i ; 
1876,  8vo),  and  of  Homer's  Iliad  fl866, 
8vo;  1871,  8vo);  the  latter,  specially  in- 
tended to  be  read  by  working  men,  was 
severely  criticised  by  Matthew  Amolcl,  who, 
admitting  Newman's  'great  ability  and 
g;enuine  learning,'  thought  he  had  '  failed 
more  conspicuously  than  any '  of  his  prede- 
■cessors,  'for  want  of  appreciating'  the 
*  nobleness'  of  Homer  (Abnold,  On  Traru- 
latinff  Homer,  1861,  16mo;  Newman  pub- 
lished A  Reply,  1861,  16mo).  Later,  his 
philological  publioations  extended  to  Arabic 
ud  to  Afirican  dialects.  He  held  the  Latin 
-ehair  till  1668,  when  he  became  emeritus 
^feasor. 

Meantime  he  had  acquired  a  special  re- 
pute by  his  writing  on  subjects  of  religion, 
of  which  the  most  important  were  his  'His- 
tory of  the  Hebrew  Monarchy'  (1847,  8vo  j 
1863,  12mo),  a  study  rendered  obsolete  by 
more  recent  research ;  his  pietistic  treatise 
-on  *  The  Soul'  (1849, 12mo ;  8rd  edit.  1853, 
ISmo),  perhaps  the  most  influential  of  his 
works ;  lus  *  Phases  of  Faith '  (1850, 12mo  ; 
1852,  12mo),  an  autobiographical  account 
-of  his  religious  changes,  which  excited  much 
■controversy,  producing  'The  Eclipse  of 
faith '  (1863, 8vo),  by  Henry  Rogers  (1806- 
1877)  Iq.  v.],  with  Newman's  *  Reply' 
-(18&S,  8vo),  and  Rogers's  *  Defence'  (1854, 
dvo) ;  and  bis  'Theism,  Doctrinal  and  Prac- 
tical,' 1868, 4to,  The  working  of  his  mind, 
which  had  gradually  led  him  to  the  rejec- 
tion of  historical  Christianity,  left  his 
bheistic  attitude  unshaken,  though  of  im- 
mortality he  could  not  speak  with  certain 
voice.  He  occasionally  conducted  the  ser- 
vice at  South  Place  Chapel,  Finsbary,  and 
pwhaps  efaewhere.  In  1876  he  joined  the 


British  and  Forei^  Unitarian  Association, 

and  was  made  a  vice-preeident  in  1879. 

In  political  questions,  especially  thwe 
bearing  on  social  problems,  he  took  a  keen 
interest.  He  was  the  fnend  of  Mazzini  and 
Kossuth,  and  published  '  Renuiusoences  of 
Kossuth  and  Pulsxky'  (1888, 8vo).  Women's 
suffrage  he  warmly  espoused;  provincial 
councils  he  regarded  as  '  the  restoration  of 
the  heptarchy.'  To  vaccination  he  was  as 
keenly  opposed  as  to  vivisection,  while  ha 
became  a  strong  advocate  of  a  vegetarian 
diet.  On  these,  as  on  religious  topics,  he 
wrote  much  in  later  life.  Some  of  his- con- 
troversial pamphlets  were  produced  under 
the  auspices  of  Thomas  Scott  (1808-1678) 
fq.  T 1  'With  his  eldest  brother  there  was 
latterlv  no  close  intimacy,  but  no  Inreach  of 
friendly^  feeling ;  from  1862  they  united  in 
supporting  their  'very  eccentne'  brother, 
Charles  Robert  Newman  {d.  1884).  In  1877 
John  Henry  Newman  wrote,  *  Much  as  we 
love  each  other,  neither  would  like  to  be 
mistaken  for  the  other'  (Oldcastlb,  Car- 
dinal Newman,  1890,  p.  6).  He  published, 
after  the  cardinal's  aeath,  'Contributions 
chiefly  to  the  Early  History  of  the  late  Ce,r~ 
dinsl  Newman'  (1891,  8vo,  two  editions), 
important  for  the  biographies  of  both  men, 
though  it  bears  marks  oi  defective  memory, 
and  some  of  its  criticisms  are  more  trenchant 
than  just. 

He  died  at  15  Arundel  Terrace,  Weston- 
raper-Mare,  on  4  Oct.  1897,  and  was  buried 
in  the  cemetery  there  on  9  Oct.  In  the 
funeral  address  the  Rev.  John  Temperley 
Orey,  conpegattonalist,  affirms  that  'of  late 
his  attitude  to  Christ  had  undeigone  a  great 
change,'  an  impression  which  seems  at 
variance  with  the  tenor  of  hts  last  publica- 
tion (1697).   His  slender  form  and  acute 

Ebysiognomy  were  often  made  more  striking 
y  peculiarities  of  dress.  Hts  habits  were 
very  simple  ;  he  regularly  conducted  femilv 
prayera  after  breakfast.  He  was  twice  m;,.- 
ried,  but  had  no  issue;  his  first  wife  being  a 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Kennaway,  British 
resident  at  Hyderabad. 

Besides  the  works  mentioned  above,  he 
published  the  following: 

L  Livavzmo :  1.  'A  Collection  of  Poetrr 
for . . .  Elocution,'  1860, 8vo.  2.  '  Homeno 
Translation  in  Theory  and  Practice,'  1861, 
8vo  (reply  to  Matthew  Arnold).  S.  *The 
Text  of  the  Iguvine  Inscriptions,'  1864,  8vo. 
4.  *  A  Handbook  of  Modern  Arabic,'  1866, 
8vo.  5.  'Translations  of  English  Poetry 
into  Latin  Verse,'  1868,  8to.  8.  '  Orthogpy 
.  . .  Mode  of  Accenting  English,'  1869,  8vo. 
7.  *  Dictionary  of  Modern  Arabic,*  1871, 
8to,  2  vols.   8.  '  Libvan  Vocabulary,'  1^, 
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8to.  9.  'CommHits  on  the  Text  of 
iBflchylus,'  1884,  8to  ;  '  Suppleaumt ...  and 
Notes  on  Euripides,'  1890,  8to.  10.  *Kft- 
bail  Voeabslaxy/  1687,  8to. 

IL  MAXBmno&L:  11.  'TheDifficnlties 
of  ElsmentaiT  Geometry,'  1841,  8to.  12. 
'Mathematical  Tracts,'  Cambridge,  1888, 
so.  8vo.  13. 'Elliptic Integrals,*  Cambridge, 
1889, 8vo  (tm  instalment  luid  been  published 
in  the  'Dublin  and  Cambridge  Magazine' 
forty  years  before). 

III.  Hibtokioal:  14.  *  Four  Lectures  on 
the  Contrasts  of  Ancient  and  Modem  His- 
tory,' 1847,  16mo.  15.  *  Regal  Rome,'  1862, 
8to.  16.  'The  Crimes  ot  the  House  of 
Han8burg,'I863,8vo. 

iV.  Social  AND  Political  :  17.  'A  State 
Church  not  Defensible,'  1816, 12mo ;  1848, 
12mo.  18,  '  On  jdsEMrating . . .  Church  from 
Stat^'  1846,  12ma  19.  'Appeal  to  the 
Middle  Classes  on . . .  Bsformsl*  1848,  8vo. 
ao.  '  On . . .  Oar  National  Debt,'  1849,  8to. 
•21.  'Lectures on  Political  Economy,' 1861, 
12mo.  32.  '  The  Ethics  of  War,'  1860,  8vo. 
23.  '  English  Institutions  and  their  .  .  . 
Kefonns/  1866, 8vo.  24.  'The  Permissive 
Bill,*  Manchester,  1865,  8to.  26.  'The Cure 
of  the  great  Social  Evil,'  1869,  8vo ;  first 
part  reprinted  as  '  On  the  State  Provision 
for  Vice,'  1871,  8vo ;  second  part  reprinted, 
1889,  8to.  26. 'Europe  of  the  near  Future,' 
1871,  8to.  37.  'Lecture  on  Women's  Suf- 
frage,' Bristol  [1869],  8vo.  28.  *  Essays  on 
Diet,' 1883,  8to.  29.  *  The  Land  as  National 
Property' [1886],  8to.  80. 'The  Corruption 
now  caUed  Neo^Ualthnuanism,'  1889,  8to  ; 
ISSK^Svo.  81. 'TheVaconationQuefttion,' 
£Ui  edit.  1806>  8vo. 

V.  Rhlisioto:  83.  'On  the  Belalion  of 
E^rae  Churches  to  Moral  Sentiment/  1847, 
8to.  38.  'Thoughts  on  a  Free  and  Compre- 
hensive Christianity,'  Ramsgate  [1866],  Svo. 
34.  'The  Religious  Weakness  of  Protes- 
tantism,' Remote,  1866,  8vo.  36.  '  On 
the  Defective  Morality  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment,' Ramsgate,  1807, 8vo.  86,  'The  Bigot 
and  the  Sceptic,'  Ramegate  [1869],  8vo. 

37.  'James  and  I^ul,'  Ram^te,  1869, 8vo. 

38.  'Anthropomorphism,'  Ramsgate,  1870, 
8vo.  89.  'On  the  Causes  of  Atheism' 
[1871],  8vo.  40.  'The  Divergence  of  Cal- 
vinism from  Pauline  Doctrine,'  Ram^te, 
1871,  8vo.  41.  •  The  Temptation  of  Jesus,' 
Ramsgate [1871],  Sva  43.  'On  the  Rehi- 
tion  of  Theism  to  Pantheism,  and  on  the 
Qalla  Religion.'  Ramsgate,  1872,  8vo.  48. 
'  Thooffhtfl  on  Uie  Existence  of  Evil/  Rams- 
gate [1879],  8vo.  44.  '  On  the  Historical 
D^qpnTBtion  of  Christianity,'  1673,  12mo. 
4S.  'Ancient  Sacrifice,'  1874,  8vo.  46.  <He- 
bmr  Theism,'  1874,  8vo.    47.  'The  Two 


Theisms '  [1874],  8vo.  4 
other  World'  [1876],  8 
not  History,'  1877,  8t 
Prayers,' 1878, 8ro;  188 
is  Chtistianity  without  ( 
52.  *A  Christian  Comi 
8vo.  63.  '  Christianity  i 
8vo;  1886,  8vo.  64.  '1 
1886,  8vo ;  1887,  8vo.  S 
sades;  or  the  Duty  of  t 
World,*  Nottinjfham,  18i 
brew  Jesus :  His  true  Ci 
1896,  8to.  Posthumous 
Thought  on  Christianity, 
by  Mr.  Qeorpe  Jacob  Hoi 

Several  other  lectures : 
came  irom  his  pen ;  three 
printed  in  'Discourses,' 
volumes  of  his  '  Miscelli 
1869-80, 8vo.  He  edited  K 
(1863,  l2mo,  condense 
'  Fruits  and  Ferinacea 
abridged).  He  wrote  n: 
Magazine/  the  '  Westmins 
antf' Theological'  Reviev 
the  *  Indei'^  (Boston,  U 
periodicals. 

[L.  Oiberno  Siereking's  I 
of  Francis  W.  Nevmaii,  18 
1897;  Inquirer,  9  Oct.  and 
Memoriam,  il^meritaa  Proles 
1897  (portrait);  Christian 
386 ;  LBttera  and  Oorrespon< 
man,  1891.] 

NEWTH,  SAMUEL  (: 
eipal  of  New  Oolite,  Lorn 
was  son  of  Elisha  Newth. 
eldest  daughter  <tf  J.  Ki 
was  an  early  convert  of  Ro 
1833)  fq-v.],  with  whom  1 
at  the  Surrey  congregation 
Newth's  boyhood  wospassi 
of  vigorous  religious  indue: 
into  contact  with  all  the  I 
tionalists  of  the  time.  Hi 
was  conducted  by  his  fathe 
him  in  Greek,  Latin,  Hebi 
Italian,  after  which,  in  ] 
Coward  College.  He  grat 
then  MjI.  in  the  university 
high  mathematical  honoun 
nation  settled,  in  1842,  at 
shire,  where  for  three  yean 
of  the  congregational  ehai 
was  appointecTprofesBor  of 
thematics  at  Western  Co] 
one  of'the  congregational  c 
ingcandidatee  for  the  minii 
While  holding  this  appoi 
lished  two  elementaiy  text-l 
philosophy, '  The  Elements  < 
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mic&,  and  Hydrostatics'  (1651),  and  'A 
First  Book  of  Natural  Philosophy'  (1854), 
whicli  are  distinguished  bj  clearness  and 
isimpUcIty  of  treatment,  and  were  long  re- 
cognised as  standard  text-books. 

In  1855  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
mathematics  and  ecclesiastical  history  at 
^Jew  College,  St.  John's  Wood,  another  of 
the  congregational  colleges,  where  he  re- 
maiued  until  18S9.  In  his  work  at  this 
college,  the  students  attending  which  num- 
ber from  thirty  to  forty,  the  varied  character 
of  Newth's  attainmenU  was  of  special  value. 
In  1867  be  added  the  teaching  of  clasucs 
to  his  other  duties,  and  in  18/2  succeeded 
Robert  H  alley  [q.  v.]  as  principal  of  the 
college.  This  post  and  the  professorships  of 
New  Testament  exegesis  and  ecclesiastical 
history  he  retained  until  his  resignation 
in  1889,  after  wliich,  however,  he  still  main- 
tained his  position  as  a  member  of  the  col- 
lese  council. 

Newth's  great  work  lay  in  the  influence 
which  he  exerted  as  principal  of  New  Col- 
lege on  the  minds  of  the  divinity  students 
who  came  under  his  care.  Although  his 
rule  was  strict,  he  gained  their  affection  and 
esteem.  He  was  a  most  accurate  scholar  in 
all  of  the  many  branches  of  learning  which 
he  cultivated,  and  was  deeply  verBed  in  the 
history  of  the  nonconformist  coU^fes.  In 
1870  nis  ability  and  reputation  as  a  Greek 
scholar  were  recognised  by  his  appointment 
as  a  member  of  the  company  of  New  Testa- 
ment revisers,  and  he  took  an  active  part  in 
the  revision  which  was  completed  iu  1830. 
A  general  account  of  the  labours  of  the  re- 
visers, together  with  an  historical  sketch  of 
the  whole  questiou  of  biblical  translation, 
was  given  by  him  in  a  series  of '  Lectures  on 
Bible  Revision,'  published  in  1881. 

Newth  attained  a  very  high  position 
amon^  congregational  divineSj  and  lecuved 
the  highest  nonours  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Mngregational  union.  In  1875  the  d^«B 
of  D.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  uni- 
versity of  Glasgow,  and  in  1880  he  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  congregational  union 
of  England  and  Wales,  while  he  also  offi- 
ciated as  chairman  of  the  London  congregar- 
tional  board,  and  organised  the  congre- 
gational library  at  the  Forringdon  Street 
Memorial  Hall.  For  the  last  e^ht  years  of 
hiB  life  he  resided  at  Acton,  where  ne  died 
on  30  Jan.  1898. 

In  addition  to  the  works  already  men- 
tioned Newth  published  'Mathematics  Ex- 
amples,' 1859,  and  'Christian  Union,'  an 
tdatem  delivered  to  the  congregational 
union,  1880;  and  edited  '  Chambers  of 
Imagery,'  a  series  of  sermons  by  his  brother, 


the  Rev.  Al&ed  Newth,  1876,  to  which  hs 
contributed  a  memoir  of  Che  author.  He  was 
also  the  author  of  an  essay  on  '  The  New 
Testament  Witness  concerning  Christian 
Churches,'  contributed  to  a  series  of  essays  fay 
various  writers  published  under  the  title 
'  The  Ancient  Faith '  in  1897,  and  wrote 
numerous  articles  in  the  'Cyclopssdia  of 
Biblical  Literature.' 

[Short  biographical  notices  are  given  in  tb* 
Times,  31  Jan.  1898;  Nators,  Ivii.  833;  thfr 
British  Wsekly.  S  Feb.  1898 :  the  Independent, 
3  Feb.  1898;  Congregational  Y&wBook,  1899, 

J.  62 ;  '  Dr.  S.  Newth,'  a  memorial  mldresa  by 
oseph  Parker,  British  Weekly.  S  Feb.  1898; 
Some  Memories  of  Br.  Newth,  the  Independent, 
3  Feb.  1898.]  A  S-S. 

NEWTON,  Sib  CHARLES  THOMAS 
(1816-1S94),  archaeologist,  second  son  of 
Newton  Dickinson  Hand  Newton,  vicar  of 
Clungunford,  Salop,  and  a^^erwards  of  Bred- 
wardine  in  the  same  county,  was  bom  in 
1316.  He  was  educated  at  Shrewsbury 
School  (then  under  Samuel  Butler),  and 
at  Christ  Church,  Oxford  (matriculating 
17  Oct.  1883),  where  ho  graduated  B.A.  in 
1837  and  M.A.  in  iSia 

Already  in  his  undergraduate  days  New«* 
ton  (as  his  friend  and  oontempcmytRoskia, 
tells  in  Praterita)  was  giving  evidence  of 
his  natural  bent;  the  scientific  study  of 
classical  archseology,  which  Wiackelmann 
had  set  on  foot  in  Germany,  was  in  England 
to  find  its  worthy  apostle  in  Newton.  In 
1840,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his  funily^ 
he  entered  the  British  Museum  as  assistant 
in  the  department  of  antiquities.  As  a 
career  the  museum,  as  it  then  was,  can  bav» 
presented  but  few  attractions  to  a  young' 
man ;  but  the  department,  as  yet  undivided, 
probably  offered  to  Newton  a  wider  range 
of  comparative  study  in  his  subject  than  oe 
could  otherwise  have  acquired. 

In  1863  ha  was  named  vice-oonsal  at 
Mytilene,  and  from  April  1352  to  Januarr 
1853  he  was  actiog  consul  at  Rhodes,  with 
the  definite  duty,  among  others,  of  watching 
over  the  interests  of  the  British  Museum  in 
the  Levant.  In  1654  and  1855,  with  funds 
advanced  by  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  he 
carried  onexcavations  in  Calymnos,  enriching 
the  British  Museum  with  an  important  series 
of  inscriptions,  and  in  the  following  year  b» 
was  at  length  enabled  to  undertakelus  long- 
cherished  scheme  of  identifying  the  sitei^ 
and  recovering  for  this  country  the  chief 
remains,  of  the  mausoleum  at  Haliearnassos. 
His  residence  in  the  Levant  was  further 
marked  by  researches  at  Cnidus  and  Bimn- 
ohida,  both  of  which  resulted  in  important 
gains  to  the  nation,  and  by  tlu  di^tidP* 
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ment  of  the  famoua  broiuw  Delphian  lerpeat 
in  the  HippodTomeatConftBotmople.  fiom 
10  June  to  16  Ju.  1661  he  was  consul 
at  Sonwt  but  was  the  foUowing  year  reealled 
to  tal»  up  die  newly  created  post  of  Ineper 
of  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities  at  the  British 
Museum.  On  27  April  1861  he  married  the 
distinguished  painCsr,  Ann  Mary,  daughter 
of  Joseph  Severn  fq.  v.],  himseu  a  painter 
and  the  ftiend  of  Keats,  who  had  succeeded 
Kewton  in  Rome;  she  died  in  1866  at  their 
zesidence,  74  Gower  Street,  Bloomsbury 
[see  fiEwsow,  Ass  Habt], 

Newton's  keepership  at  the  museum  was 
marked  by  an  amazing  wealth  of  important 
acquisitions,  which  were  lar^el}^attributable 
to  nis  personal  influence  or  initiation.  Thus 
in  the  ten  years  1864-74  alone  he  was  en- 
abled to  purchase  no  lew  than  five  important 
collections  of  classical  antiguitiee :  the  Far- 
nesa,  the  two  great  series  of  Oastellani,  the 
Ftourtales,  and^  the  Blaeas  collections,  re- 
vresentiog  in  special  grants  upwards  of 
100,000f. ;  only  those  who  know  what  labour 
and  tact  are  involved  in  the  capture  of  even 
the  smallest '  special  o;rant '  can  appreciate 
what  this  implies.  Aleanwhile  his  work  in 
the  Levant,  bringing  to  the  museum  the 
direct  results  of  exploration  and  research, 
was  being  continued  by  his  successors  and 
iriends :  Biliotti  in  Rhodes,  Smith  and  For- 
cher  at  Cyrene,  Lang  in  Cyprus,  Dennis  in 
Sicily,  in  the  Cyrenaica,  and  around  Smyrna, 
Pullan  at  Piiene,  Wood  at  Ephesus  were  all 
working  more  or  less  directly  under  Newton 
on  behw  of  tin  museum. 

Of  his  own  work  as  a  scholar  in  elud.- 
dating  and  editing  the  remains  of  antiquity, 
the  list  of  hiswritmgs  given  below  is  only  a 
slight  indication ;  nor  was  this  confined  to 
wnting  alone.  In  1855  he  had  been  offered 
by  Lord  Palmereton  (acting  on  Liddell's 
advice)  the  r^us  professorship  of  Greek  at 
Oxford,  rendered  vacant  by  Dean  Gaisford's 
death,  with  the  definite  object  of  creating 
a  school  of  students  in  what  was  then  a 
practically  untried  field  of  classical  study 
at  Oxford.  The  salary,  however,  was  only 
nominal,  and  Newton  was  obliged  to  decline 
the  post,  which  was  then  ofibred  to  and  ac- 
cepted by  Benjamin  Jowett  [q.  v.  Suppl.]  In 
1^0,  however,  the  Yates  chair  of  classical 
archfiBoIogywas  ereatedat  Univosity  College, 
London,  and  a  special  arrangement  New- 
ton was  enabled  to  nold  itcoinddently  with 
his  museum  appointment.  As  antiquary  to 
the  Royal  Academy  he  lectured  frequently. 
In  the  latter  partof  lus  career  he  was  closely 
associated  with  the  work  of  Uiree  English 
Bodeties,  all  of  which  owed  to  him  more  or 
Ian  directly  thcb  inception  and  a  large  put 


their  success ;  the  Society  for  the  Promo* 
tion  of  Hellenic  Studies,  at  the  inaugural 
meeting  of  which  be  presided  in  June  1879 ; 
the  Bnti^  School  at  Athens,  started  in  Fe- 
bruary 1885;  and  the  Egypt  Exploraticm 
Fund,  which  was  founded  in  1882.  In  1888 
he  was  presented  by  his  friends  and  pupils, 
under  the  presidenc;^  of  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon, 
with  a  testimonial  in  the  form  of  a  marble 
portrut  bust  of  himself  by  Boehm,  now  do* 

Sosited  in  the  Mausoleum  room  at  the  British 
[useum;  thebalonceof  thefund  waabyhis 
own  wish  devoted  to  founding  a  studentship 
in  connection  with  the  Bntish  school  at 
Athens.  In  1885  he  resigned  the  museum 
and  academy  appointments,  and  in  1688  he 
was  compelled  by  increasing  infirmity  to  give 
up  the  Yates  professorship.  On  28  Nov.  1694 
he  died  at  Margate,  wluther  he  had  gone 
fium  his  reddence,  3  Ucntague  Place,  Bed- 
ford Sqnare. 

In  ld74  Newton  was  made  hottoraryfellow 
of  Worcester  College,  Oxford,  and  on  9  June 
1876  B.C.L.  of  the  same  university ;  LL.D. 
of  Cambridge,  and  Ph.D.  of  Strasbnrg  in 
1879;  C.B.  on  16  Nov.  1876,  and  K.C.B.  on 
21  June  1687.  He  was  correspondent  of 
the  Institute  of  France,  honorary  director 
of  the  Arclueological  Institute  of  Berlin^ 
and  honorary  member  of  the  Accademia  del 
Lincei  of  Rome. 

He  was  editor  of  the  'Collection  of  An- 
cient Greek  Inscriptions  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum' (1874  &c.  fol.),  and  author  of  nume- 
rous other  official  publications  of  the  British 
Museum ;  also  of  a  treatise  on  the  '  Method 
of  the  Study  of  Ancient  Art,'  1860 ;  a '  Hia- 
tonr  of  Discoveries  at  Halicamassus,  CniduSf 
and  BranchidB,'  1862-^ ;  '  Travels  and  IKs- 
eoveries  in  the  Levant,*  1866 ;  *  Essays  on 
Art  and  ArchKology,'  1880 ;  and  of  many 
papers  in  periodicals,  among  which  may  be 
specially  noted  a '  Memoir  on  the  Mausoleum ' 
in  the  *  Classical  Museum '  for  1847. 

[Revae  Arch&ologiquo,  1894,  xxr.  273 ;  Times, 
30  Nov.  1894 ;  National  fieview,  Janoary  1995, 
y.  616 ;  Clasncal  Review,  186^  p.  81.] 

0.  S-H. 

NICHOL,  JOHN  (183a-1894),  profeeaor 
of  English  literature  and  author,  bom  on 
8  Sept.  1883  at  Montrose,  where  his  father 
was  then  rector  of  the  academy,  was  only 
son  of  the  astronomer,  John  Fnnrie  Niohol 
^.v.j,  by  his  first  wife.  Prom  1868  onwards 
Glasgow  was  lus  home,  and  from  1843  to  1848 
he  went  to  school  at  the  Western  Academy, 
without,  aecwding  to  his  own  account,  de- 
riving much  advantage  from  it.  His  imagi- 
native powers  were,  however,  early  stimu- 
lated by  fmign  travel,  and  by  excursions 
nearw  nnme,  especially  in  Arran.  In  1848 
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he  entered  the  uniTernt^  of  Glaogow.  HU 
wren  Teare  o!  stndent  hfe  at  Olaagov  were 
marfced  hy  aafer  work  and  ardent  enthu- 
eiasms  devoted  in  part  to  the  revival  of  the 
'  liberal  cause'  in  the  university.  His  fellow 
students,  Dr.  John  Service  fq.  v.],  Dr.  Henry 
Crosskey,  and  Dr.  Edward  Caird,  at  one 
time  master  of  Balliol,  remained  bis  closest 
friends  Chroi^b  every  subsequent  stage  of 
bis  career.  Before  be  left  Glasgow  Nichol 
printed  for  private  circulation  a  volume  of 
poems  of  remarkable  promise,  entitled 
'  Leaves '  (Edinburgb,  186:2). 

In  1856,  at  the  late  age  of  twenty-two, 
NieholfinteredBalliolOol^re, Oxford.  There 
in  the  following  year  he  gained  one  of  the 
Glauow  Snell  exhibitions.  He  graduated 
in  low  with  flrst-elasa  honours  in  the  final 
classical  school.  At  first  Oxford  pleased 
him,  but  disencbaatment  and  bitterness  fol- 
lowed, although  he  conceived  a  lasting  ad- 
miration for  Etenjamin  Jowett  {a.  v.  Suppt.J, 
then  tutor  of  his  college,  and  formed  many 
enduring  friendships,  with  (among  other 
undergraduates  of  Balliol)  George  Kankine 
Luke  (afterwards  senior  student  and  tutor 
of  CJhrist  Church,  whose  premature  death  by 
drowning  in  the  Isis  in  1862  was  mourned 
bv  Nichol  in  a  passionate  sonnet) ;  Thomas 
llill  Green  [q.  v.],  Albert  Venn  (afterwards 
Professor)  DuSey,  and  Algernon  Charles 
Swinburne.  With  these  and  a  ftw  kindrod 
'  sjurits  of  flame'  from  other  collegee  Nichol 
formed  in  1866-7  tlie  Old  Mortality  Society, 
for  the  purpose  of  seriously  discussing  lite- 
rary and  other  topics.  It  is  said  that  mem- 
bers of  the  society  showed  a '  marked  ten- 
dency towards  professorial  positions;'  but 
few  literary  and  philosophical  societies  of 
the  kind  have  better  vindicated  their  tran- 
sitory &aw  (Pbofbsbob  Digit,  ap.  Kkisut, 
p.  147;. 

Nichol's  studies  at  Oxford  took  a  philoso- 
phical rather  than  a  linguistic  direction; 
and  owing  probably  to  the  defects  of  his 
early  training  he  never  became  a  vetr  accu- 
rate scholar.  A  few  months  after  he  had 
^ined  his  first  class  he  lost  his  father;  but, 
m  aooordanoe  wttii  the  paternal  wish,  he 
became  on  13  Not.  1859  a  member  of 
Gray's  Inn.  He  seems  never  to  have  been 
actually  called  to  the  bar.  After  graduating 
B.A.  (be  declined  to  proceed  to  M.A.  till  1874, 
after  the  abolition  of  university  tests),  be 
resided  at  Oxford,  successfully  engaging  in 
the  work  of  a  '  philosophical  coach  for  greats.' 
This  be  carried  on  at  intervals,  latterly 
chiefly  by  vacation  parties,  till  1878.  But 
already  in  1869  he  was  intent  upon  securing 
a  Scottish  prof^sorial  chair.  While  a  candi- 
date for  tlie  professoEship  of  logic  and  Eng- 


Ush  literature  at  St.  Andrews  in  1869,  he 
privately  printed  a  volume  of '  Fragments  of 
Criticism  (Edinburgh,  1860),  oonsisting  of 
condensed  Oxlbrd  lectures  on  ancient  phi- 
losophy and  of  English  literary  criticisms, 
partly  reprinted  from  the  *  Westminster  Re- 
view and  from  university  periodicals,  espe- 
cially the  audacious '  Undergraduate  Paper?.' 
The  volume  included  noticeable  estimates  of 
Carlyle,  whose  influence  Nichol  in  these  days 
reflected  with  striking  force,  Tennyson, 
Browning,  in  the  tardy  popularisation  ot 
whose  work  Niobol  was  pre-eminently  in- 
strumental, and  his  intimate  friend,  Sydney 
Thompson  Dobell  [q.t.]*  to  whose  'Poems' 
(1876)  and  'Thoughts  on  Art,  PMlosophy, 
and  Reli^on'  (1»6)  he  afterwards  wrote 
introductions,  accompanied,  in  the  former 
instance,  by  a  memoir.  Nichol's  candidature 
at  3t.  Andrews  was  unsuccessful,  but  at  a 
later  date  (1873)  that  universi^  conferred  on 
him  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D. 

In  April  1862,  a  year  after  his  marriage, 
Nichol  was  appointed  by  the  crown  to  tlie 
newly  established  chair  of  English  language 
and  literature  in  the  university'  of  Glasgow. 
This  post  he  filled  till  his  resignation  of  it 
in  1889.  In  the  interval,  from  various  mo- 
tives— chiefly  from  sn  ineradicable  restless- 
ness of  disposition — he  was  an  unsuccessful 
candidate  for  several  other  educational  poets ; 
but  his  success  aa  a  professor  at  Glasgow 
was  firom  first  to  last  fixtraordinary.  Hewna 
a  brilliant  example  of  a  genuinely  Scottish 
type  of  academical  teacher,  who  had  assimi- 
lated the  enlightened  spirit  of  Oxford.  It  was 
his  habit  to  write  out  his  lectures  with 
extre.me  care,  and  to  subject  them  to  incessant 
revision.  Several  of  his  pupils  subsequently 
attained  literary  distinction  ;  but  more  im- 
portant was  thegeneralinfluence,  incalculable 
alike  in  breadth  and  depth,  exercised  by  bim 
during  a  quarter  of  a  century  upon  the  pro- 
gress of  culture  among  the  general  body  of 
his  students. 

Two  of  the  earlier  of  Nichol's  occasional 
courses  on  English  literature  (in  1868  and 
1869)  were,  at  Jowett's  request,  redelivered 
at  Oxlbrd.  fVom  1866  he  was  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  pioneers  of  the  movement 
afterwards  Known  as  university  extaiston, 
and  he  lectured  with  oons^cuous  success  in 
many  Et^lish  and  Scottish  towns.  Indeed, 
as  a  popular  lecturer  on  literature  he  had  in 
his  day  few,  if  any,  rivals.  His  activity 
was  not,  however,  exhausted  by  his  labours 
of  this  sort  at  borne  and  abroad.  He  was 
associated  with  his  friend,  Professor  Knight 
of  St,  Andrews,  in  the  foundation  in  1867  of 
the  New  Speculative  Society,  which  held  its 
first  meeting  at  his  house  m  Glasgow,  and 
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was  afterwards  diTided  into  three  branches, 
at  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and  St.  Andrews 
reepectiTely.  He  was  also  1»enl^  interested 
in  politicB.  In  his  yontfa  hu  foreign  pcAitiei 
had  been  edoured  ht  his  &Aa^t  intimacy 
with  Kossuth  and  Blaziini,  both  of  whom 
he  ftfterwarda  oame  to  know  personally.  As 
an  Oxford  nndergradaate  he  had  warmly 
sympathised  with  the  north  in  the  great 
American  civil  war.  In  course  of  time  his 
political  sentiments  took  a  pronoonoedl^ 
conservative  hue ;  but  in  matters  eoolesiasti- 
cal  he  always  remained  a  consistent  lib^l. 
He  was  warmly  interested  in  educational 
politics,  and  addresses  delivered  by  him  on 
national  education  ((Maxgow,  1869),  and  on 
university  reform  (Glasgow,  1868),  attested 
the  vigour  of  his  public  utterances. 

In  the  autumn  of  1865  Nichol  paid  a  vint 
to  the  United  States,  where  he  made  the 
personal  acquaintance  of  Emerson  and  Long* 
fellow.  In  later  years  he  was  a  frequent 
visitor  to  the  continent,  while  other  long 
vacations  were  devoted  to  literary  woi^  in 
Scottish  country  retreats.  On  resigning  his 
chair  at  Olasgfow  in  1889,  he  spent  much 
time  abroad;  but  in  the  autumn  of  1890  he 
settled  definitively  in  London,  ultimately  in 
Kensington,  In  November  1891  he  revisited 
Glai^w,  on  the  occasion  of  the  presentation 
of  his  portrait  by  Mr.  Orohardson,  R.A.,  asd 
delivered  a  characterifttie  address  to  the  sub- 
scribers, mostly  members  of  the  university. 
In  London,  while  his  pen  remained  active,  he 
occasionally  lectured  m  public.  The  death 
of  his  wife  in  January  1^  broke  the  main- 
spring  of  his  powers,  and  he  died  on  11  Oct. 
of  the  same  year.  He  was  cremated  finir 
days  afterwanls  at  WoUng,  his  ashea  b^g 
taken  to  St.  Qeoi^'s  cemetery,  Edinburgh, 
where  ehe  had  been  laid  to  rest. 

From  18&S  onwards  Nichol  and  his  sister 
Agnes  (afterwards  the  wife  of  Professor 
William  Jack)  had  found  a  second  mother  in 
his  father's  second  wife,  Elizabeth  Pease,  at 
whose  house  in  Edinburgh  (Huntley  Lodge) 
he  was  in  his  later  years  a  frequent  visitor. 
On  10  April  1861  he  married  Jane  8tewart, 
eldest  daughter  of  Henrv  Glassford  Bell 
[q.  v.],  afterwards  sherift  of  Lanarkshire. 
Tne  union,  of  which  were  bom  a  son  and  two 
daughters,  was  one  of  perfect  happiness. 

from  ftrst  to  last  Nichol's  (du^  ambition 
was  a  literary  eminence  which  he  never 
realised,  and,  owing  to  a  constitutional  ner- 
tonsness  rather  than  to  vanity,  he  nursed 
the  delusion  that  his  literary  claims  were 
belittled  by  a  critical  clique.  But  if  as  a 
poet  he  missed  &me,  he  vindicated  hia  right 
to  a  hi§^  place  among  writers  of  spirited, 
iiBosre,aaathou^tAil verse.  His  historical 


drama,  <  Hannibal'  (Glasgow,  1873),  re- 
mained his  most  notable  original  effort  in 
poetry.  '  The  Death  of  Thamistoclee  and 
other  Poems'  (Glasgow,  1881)  added  a  fine 
dramatic  fingment  (4  a  co^pate  kind,  witli 
which  iras  pointed  a  selection  of  lyrics  AiU 
of  fire  and  intensity.  If,  as  Jowett  said, 
Nichol's  prose  style '  bristled  too  m  ueh,'  it  wae 
often  tipped  with  fire.  As  a  critic  he  was 
distinguished  by  indenendaiee  of  ju^pUMt 
founded  on  philosopnio  thought,  and  by 
perfect  fsarlessness  of  sympathy.  His  chin 
critical  works  were  his  'Byron  "in  the  'Eng- 
lish Men  of  Letters'  series  (1880),  which 
went  some  way  towards  converting  Mr. 
Swinburne  from  his  unduly  deprecatory 
opinion  of  that  poet ;  his  '  Robert  Bums :  a 
Summary  of  his  Career  and  Genius'  (Edin- 
burgh, 1882),  which  was  designed  as  an  in- 
trodnetion  to  Patenon's  library  editira,  and 
proved  one  of  the  most  fluiahed  m  fimn  aa 
well  as  concentrated  in  treatment  of  all 
Nichol's  prose  productions;  lus  'Francis 
Bacon'  (2  vols.,  Life  and  Philosophy,  in 
'  Blackwood's  Philosophical  Classics  for  Eiw- 
lish  Beaders,'  1888-9);  and  'Catlyle,'  the 
fruit  of  a  life's  intellectual  and  moral  sym- 
pathy ('  English  Men  of  Letters'  series,  1892). 
Besides  an  admirable  historical  review  of 
'American  Literature'  for  the  < Encyclo- 
pssdia  Britannica,'  1883  (reprinted  in  a  re- 
vised and  enlarged  edition,  1886),  Nichol 
contributed  to  T.  H.  Ward's  *  English  Poets' 
(from  1880),  and  to  many  reviews  and 
journals.  He  endeavoured  to  meet  some  of 
the  requirements  of  his  teaching  of  literature 
hy  his  'Tablea  of  European  Literatoxe' 
(Olasffovr  1876,  and  later  editions,  that  of 
1888  mcluding' America*)  and  'Tables  of 
Ancient  Literature'(Gla8ffow,1877),a8well 
as  by  his  '  Primer  of  Enj^ish  Composition ' 
( 1879),  and  his '  Questions  and  Answers  *  on 
the  same  (1890). 

tOf  inehol's  earlier  years  (1833-Sl)  he  in 
fSSl  wrote  for  the  eye  or  hia  wife  a  series  of 
picturesque  remiaiseanoea  under  the  title  of 
Lesves  from  my  Lifft,  These  are  printed  in  the 
full  Memoir  of  John  Mldwl,  by  Professor  Knigfat* 
G-lamow,  18S8.  Sea  also  obituary  notices  by 
E.  C.  (Edward  Caird)  tn  aiaagow  Herald;  bj 
J.  a.  C.  (J.  8.  Cotton)  in  Academy,  and  T.  W. 
(Theodore  Watts-Dustoa)  in  AtheDsmm ;  and 
A.  M.  Stoddart,  Elizabeth  Pease  Nicbol  (18S9). 
This  Article  is  also  baaid  on  private  informa* 
tiott  and  personal  knowledge.]      A  W.  W. 

NICHOLSON,  HENRY  ALLETNB 
(1844-1899),  biologist,  bom  at  Penrith,  Cum- 
berland, on  11  Sept.  1844,  was  sou  of  John 
Nicholson,  a  distinguished  biblical  scholar^ 
and  himself  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Mark  Ni- 
cholson, s(»netime  president  of  Codringtea 
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College,  Bajrlttdos.  His  mother,  Annie 
Bmiabeth,  was  a  dang^ter  of  Captain  Henry 
'Waring,  fi.N.f  of  Lyme  H^is.  Spending 
his  boyhood  among  the  hilla  of  Oumoeriana 
and  Westmoreland,  he  reoeiW  his  early 
education  at  Appleby  grammar  BchooL  On  . 
Is&Ting  the  latter  he  was  sent  to  the  oni- 
verflity  of  Gottingen,  where  he  became  a 
student  in  Ecology  under  Keferetein,  and 
took  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  Returning  to 
Britain  he  studied  medicine  and  natural 
science  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh  from 
1862  till  1867 ;  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  science  in  1866,  and  in  the  same  year  he 
was  awarded  the  Baxter  scholarship  as  the 
most  distinguished  graduate  in  science.  In 
the  foUowiBgyear(I667)  he  proceeded tothe 
degrees  (tf  bachelmr  of  medieine,  master  of 
surgery,  and  doctor  of  science ;  his  doctoxial 
thesis,  '  On  the  Geology  of  Cumberhind,* 
guning  him  the  gold  m^al  of  the  univer- 
uty  for  that  year.  In  all  the  subjects  of 
examination  he  gained  a  first  class;  and 
when,  in  1869,  he  took  the  MJ).  degne  he 
waa  awarded  the  Ettles  medical  acholarahip, 
OS  occupying  the  highest  position  among  the 
jpi^uates.  Even  in  his  schooldays  he  had 
devoted  much  attention  to  the  geology  of 
his  native  county  and  Westmorelaiid ;  and 
while  a  student  at  Edinbui^h  he  learnt 
anatomy  under  Ooodsir,  zoology  under  All- 
msn,  and  botany  under  Balfour,  thus  laying 
the  foundation  of  that  wide  soolofncal  know- 
ledge which  subseqnenUy  stood  him  in  good 
stead. 

In  1869  he  received  his  first  appointment, 
that  of  lecturer  on  natural  history  in  the 
extrS'-acBdemical  school  of  medicine  at  Edin- 
burgh. This  he  held  tiU  1871,  when  he 
visited  Toronto,  where  he  was  offered  and 
accepted  the  professorship  of  natural  history 
in  tlie  university.  This  chair  he  retained 
for  three  years,  exchanging  it  in  1874  for  the 
professorship  of  comparative  anatomy  and 
xoolt^  in^  the  Royal  Coll^  of  Science, 
Dublin.  No  sooner,  however,  had  he  oc- 
cepted  the  Utter  post  than  he  was  offered 
the  professorship  of  biology  in  tha  Durham 
OoUega  of  Physical  Sctoiee.  Assaming  the 
latter  appointment  in  preforraice  to  the 
former,  he  filled  this  office  tUl  1876,  when 
the  o^  of  the  chair  of  natural  history  at 
the  university  of  St.  Andrews  induced  him 
to  remove  to  that  city.  Hers  he  practically 
created  a  zoological  school,  and  assisted  in 
the  extension  of  nrnversitv  teaching  to  Dun- 
dee. Nicholson  remained  at  St.  Andrews 
till  1882,  when  he  was  appointed  regius 
professor  of  natural  history  in  the  university 
of  Aberdeen— a  post  whidi  he  held  at  the 
time  of  his  death.   When  he  first  succeeded 


to  this  chair,  zoology  vas  the  chief  sdenee 
on  which  he  hod  to  lecture ;  hut  a  cbuge 
in  the  curriculum  elevated  geolocy  to  a  mors 
important  status  than  previoasly.  And  it 
was  to  this  branch  of  science  that  Nicholsos 
now  mainly  devoted  his  energies ;  the  lec- 
tures in  sook^,  except  for  tbe  summa 
course,  being  deliverea  by  his  assistant, 
Dr.  Alexander  Brown. 

In  addition  to  the  official  posts  slieady 
noticed  Nicholson  delivered  in  London  tu 
annual  course  of  Swiney  lectures  in  geology 
from  1878  till  1882,  and  he  was  reappointed 
in  1890,  continuing  his  lectures  till  1891. 
During  the  illness  of  Sir  Charles  Wyrille 
Thompson  \q.  v.l  then  professor  of  notonl 
history  at  JcldinDuigfa,  Nichdstm,  fat  tbt 
greater  part  of  the  session  of  1878,  and  tie 
whole  of  those  of  the  two  following  yean, 
discha^ed  the  duties  of  that  office.  In  16S0 
he  was  appointed  examiner  in  natnzal  bit- 
toiy  and  tne  cognate  branches  of  science  to 
the  university  of  New  Zealand. 

In  1867  Nicholson  was  elected  a  fellow 
of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  and 
in  1888  was  awarded  by  the  council  the 
L^ell  medal.  He  was  also  a  fellow  of  the 
Linnean  Society,  and  in  1897  was  admitted 
to  the  fellowship  of  the  Royal  Socie^. 

Nicholson  died  at  Aberdeen  on  19  Jul 
1889.  As  a  lucid  lecturer  Professor  Nichol- 
son attained  well-merited  celebrity ;  and  u 
his  bios  inclined  to  the  palaeontokigicil 
aspect  of  zool(^,  it  was  in  this  walk  that 
he  gained  his  highest  reputation.  His  moit 
important  investigations  are  perhaps  dme 
connected  with  the  palfaonue  fbssils  known 
as  graptolites,  which  occur,  althoo^  net 
abunduitlv,  in  the  slates  and  shales  of  his 
native  hills.  Connected  ckHselj  with  this 
studv  was  the  work  of  unraTeUiBg  tJ>e 
tangled  skein  cS  the  geological  soccessirai  of 
the  paheozoic  rodis  of  the  lake  dWiict; 
and  to  this  to^  bis  contributions,  some  of 
which  were  written  conjointly  wit]i3b.J.£> 
Morr,  ore  of  the  highest  value. 

Nicholson's  name  is,  however,  most  widely 
and  generally  known  through  his  soologicu 
and  paleeontological  t«zt-bMks,  which  kan 
been  laigely  adopted,  not  only  in  the  uni- 
vunUesana  coll^;es  oSthB  TJnued  Eingdois, 
but  lilrawise  in  mai^  of  those  of  other  Et^- 
Uah-Kpeaking  countries.  The  earliest  of  th(>e 
is  '  A  Manual  of  Zoolo^  fc^  the  use  of 
Students,'  the  first  edition  of  which  »> 
peared  in  1870  in  two  volumes,  and  the 
seventh  (greatly  oilarged  and  rewiiCtes) 
in  one  volume  in  1887.  The  year  1872  siw 
the  issue  of  the  first  edition  of  *A  Manul 
of  Paleontology  for  the  use  of  Student^' 
in  one  vtdume*   The  second  editicai,  which 
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was  expanded  to  two  Tolmnes,  appeared  in 
1879 ;  while  the  third  and  enlarged  edition, 
■written  in  collaboration  with_  the  author  of 
the  present  notice,  was  published  in  1889. 
His  other  vorka  of  the  same  luture  are: 
'Introduction  to  the  StndT  of  Biology' 
0873),  *The  Ancient  Life-ffirtory  of  the 
Earth'  (1877),  ud  'Synopsis  of  the  Classi- 
fieation  of  the  Animal  Kingdom '  (186^. 

In  addition  to  these  works  Professor 
Nicholson  contributed  more  than  150  papers 
and  memoirs  to  the  publications  of  various 
Bfuentific  societies,  scientific  periodicals,  &c. 
To  quote  even  the  most  valuable  of  them  is 
impossible,  but  mention  must  be  made  of 
*  A  Monograph  of  the  British  Graptolltidee ' 
(1872)  and  'A  Monoirraph  of  the  British 
Strom  at  oporoids '  (^1886),  both  published  by 
thePaUeonto^aphical  Society.  Like  several 
of  his geologicafpapers,  his  last  palteonto- 
log  cal  memoir,  'Tlie  Phylogeny  of  the  Grap- 
tolites,'  was  the  joint  product  of  himself  and 
his  friend,  Mr.  Marr.  To  the  ninth  edition 
of  Uie  '  Eneyclopwiis  Britannica'  he  con- 
trihoted  the  urtidee  'Buffbn,*  'Corals,* 
•  Cuttle-fisheg,'  and  *  Ouvier.' 

[Alma  Mater  (Aberdeen  TJnivereity  Mag.). 
25  Jan.  1899,  iri,  116-21,  with  portrait, 
8  March,  pp.  176-8;  Kature,  26  .Tan.  1899; 
Natural  Science,  March  1899,  pp.  247-8;  Geo- 
logical Magazine,  March  1899,  pp.  138-44,  with 
portrait;  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  See.  1889,  vol,  \r. 
pp.  btiv-lxTi;  Yearbook  Hoy.  Soc  1899,  p. 
189.]  B.  L. 

NIMBOD,  pseudonym.  [See  Afpeblet, 
Chabies  Jambs,  17794843.] 

NIXON,  JOHN  (1815-1899),  pioneer  of 
tlie  steam-coal  trade  in  South  Wales,  bom 
at  Bu-low  in  Durham  on  10  Hay  1816,  was 
the  only  son  of  a  tenant  farmer  of  that  vil- 
li^. He  was  educated  at  the  village  school 
and  at  Dr.  Bruee'e  academy  at  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  famous  as  the  training-place  of 
many  great  engineers.  Leaving  school  at 
the  age  of  fourteen,  Nixon  was  set  to  farm- 
work  for  a  time,  and  shortly  after  was 
apprenticed  to  Joseph  Gray  of  Garesfield, 
the  Marquis  of  Bute^  chief  mining  engineer. 
On  the  expiry  of  his  indentures  he  iMcame 
for  two  years  overman  at  the  Ghuresfield  col- 
liery. At  the  end  of  this  time,  in  1839,  he 
uu^rtook  a  survey  of  the  underground 
workings  of  the  Dowlaia  Company  in  Sont^ 
Wales.  Some  years  later  he  aooepted  the 
appointment  of  mining  engineer  to  an  £!ng- 
bsh  company,  working  a  coal  and  iron  field 
at  LangumnearNantM.  He  perceived,  how- 
ever, that  the  enterprise  was  destined  to 
fail,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  inform  his  em- 
pb^m  of  his  opinion.  After  labouring  for 


some  time  to  carry  on  a  hopeless  ooncem 
he  returned  to  England. 

During  his  first  visit  to  "Wales  Nixon  had 
been  impressed  1^  the  natural  advantaoes 

of  "Welsh  coal  fbr  use  in  ftimaeeB.  On  nil 
return  from  France  he  found  that  it  was 

g'nning  to  be  used  1^  the  Thames  eteanun. 
e  perceived  that  there  was  a  great  opening 
for  It  on  the  Loire,  where  coal  was  already 
imported  by  sea.  At  the  time,  however, 
he  was  unable  to  obtain  a  sui^y  with 
which  to  commence  a  trade.  Mrs.  Thomas 
of  the  Ghraig  colliery  at  Merthyr,  who  sup- 
plied the  Thames  steamers,  was  disinclined 
to  extend  her  operations,  and  Nixon  was 
compelled  to  return  to  the  north  of  England. 
But  business  again  taking  him  to  South 
Wales,  he  chartered  a  smul  vessel,  took  a 
cargo  of  coal  to  Nantes,  and  distributed  it 

Satuitouslv  among  the  sugar  refineries, 
s  sucoeeded  also  in  inducing  Uie  French 
government  to  make  a  trial  of  it.  Its  merits 
were  at  once  perceived  ;^  the  French  govern- 
ment definitely  adt^ted  it,  and  a  demand  was 
created  among  the  manut'actories  and  on  the 
Loire.  Returning  to  Wales  he  made  arrange- 
ments for  sinking  a  mine  at  Werfd  to  secure 
an  adequate  supply.  After  leing  on  the 
point  of  failure  from  lack  of  capital  he 
obtained  assistance  and  achieved  siftcess. 
Continuing  his  operationsin  association  witb 
other  enterprising  men  of  the  neighbourhood, 
he  acquired  and  made  many  collieries  in 
South  Wales.  In  1897  the  output  of  the 
Nixon  group  was  1,250,000  tons  a  year. 
Nixon  succeeded,  after  a  long  struggle,  in 
inducing  the  railway  companies  of  Great 
Britain  to  ad<^  Welui  coal  fw  oonsomptttn 
in  their  locomotives.  He  had  great  difficult 
also  in  persuading  the  Great  Western  Rail- 
way Compauy  to  patronise  the  coal  traffic, 
which  now  forms  so  large  a  part  of  their 
goods  business.  Much  of  Nixon's  success 
was  due  to  his  improvements  in  the  art  of 
mining.  He  introduced  the  'long  wall' 
system  of  working  in  place  of  the  wasteful 
'pillar  and  stall' system,  and  invented  the 
machine  known  as  '  Billy  Fairplay' for  mea- 
suring accurately  the  proportion  between 
large  coal  and  small,  which  is  now  in  uni- 
versal use.  He  also  made  improvements  in 
ventilating  and  in  winding  machinery.  He 
was  one  of  the  original  movers  in  ratablish- 
ing  the  sliding-sctAe  system,  and  one  of  the 
fbundm  of  the  Monmouthshire  and  Sooth 
Wales  Ooahnrners*  Aesodation,  He  was 
fior  fifteen  years  chairman  of  the  earlier 
South  Wales  Coal  Assomation,  and  for 
many  y^ira  represented  Wales  in  the  Mining 
Association  oi  Great  Britain.  Kixon  mate- 
rially contributed  to  the  growth  of  Cardiff 
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by  induung  leading  peraons  in  South  Wales 
to  petition  the  trustees  of  the  Manjois  of 
Bute  in  1653  for  increased  dock  accommo- 
dation, end  by  persuading  the  trustees,  in 
spite  of  the  objections  of  tieir  engineer, 
^  JobnRennie  [q.  T.j,  to  increase  the  depth 


of  the  East  Dock.  He  died  in  London,  on 
3  June  1899  at  117  Westboume  Terracfl, 
Hyde  Park,  and  was  buried  on  8  June  in  the 
Mountain  Ash  cemeteiy,  Aberdare  valley. 

[ViDctnt's  Life  of  John  KixoDt  1900  (vith 
portnut).]  KLG. 
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CBTBNB,   WILLIAM  RICHARD 
(1823-1896^,  author  of  the  'Naval  Bio- 
graphical Dictionary'  (1849,  Svo),  bom  in 
1823,  was  elder  son  of  Itobort  Cfiyme  and 
his  wife  Martha  TtougheXf  daughter  of 
Joseph  Clark.   He  was  scarcely  out  of  his 
teens  when  he  conceived  the  idea  of  com- 
piling and  publishing  a  record  of  the  service 
of  every  living  naval  officer  of  the  executive 
branch.   For  six  years  he  worked  at  this, 
publishing  the  first  parts  in  1845,  and  com- 
pleting the  volume  of  fourteen  hundred 
closely  printed  royal  Svo  pages  in  1849. 
The  labo^r  must  nave  been  very  ^at,  for 
the  admiralty  records  were  in  a  semi-chaotic 
state,  and  it  was  mainly  to  them  that  he 
trusted.    He  had,  indeed,  a  very  extended 
correspondence  with  the  subjects  of  his 
meiqoirs,  but  he  seems  in  all  cases  to  have 
checked  their  statements  by  the  offidal  docu- 
ments.   The  work  is  one  of  almost  un- 
paralleled accuracy — afactwhich  the  present 
writer  has  ^ad  very  many  occasions  to  test 
and  to  prove.   On  the  other  hand,  the  work 
has  no  literary  pretensions ;  the  bare  facts 
are  stated  in  the  baldest  possible  way;  the 
book  is  a  register  and  nothing  more;  in- 
valuable as  a  work  of  reference,  but  not 
intended  to  be  read.   Financially  the  book 
was  not  a  success,  as  &r  as  the  author  was 
concerned.  An  edition  of  two  thousand  was 
sold  at  428.  a  copy;  but  out  of  the  proceeds 
100/.  was  all  that  OSyrne  received  as  pay- 
ment for  six  years'  labour  and  expenses. 
In  acknowledgment  of  the  value  of  his  work 
the  admiralty  awarded  him  100/.,  and  Sir 
Francis  ThornhiU  Baring  (Lord  Northbrook) 
[q.v.]  appointed  him  librarian  at  the  admi- 
ralty; but,  going  out  of  office  shortly  after- 
wards, his  successor,  the  Duke  of  North- 
umberland, refused  to  confirm  the  appoint- 
ment.   On  this  a  testimonial  from  omcers  of 
the  navy  was  set  ^ing,  and  at  a  meeting 
at  the  Koyal  United  Service  Institution 
CVByme  was  presented  vith  a  piece  of  plate 
and  a  purse  of  400£,  In  1867  he  was  specially 
elected  a  member  of  the  Athenieum  Club. 

In  1B69  he  began  a  second  edition  of  the 
DictionaiT,  brought  np  to  date,  and  contain- 
ing also  tiie  memoirs  of  ofBicers  of  the  civil 


branches  of  the  8erTic&  This-— whidb  ia  by 
no  means  so  accurate  as  the  first  edition — 
did  not  pay,  and  was  not  carried  beyond 
the  letter  G,  with  the  less  regret  on  03yme's 
part^as  abont  that  time,  on  the  death  of  his 
cousin  Georgiana  O'Byrne,  he  succeeded  to 
the  Cabinteely  estate,  co.  Wicklow,  which 
had  been  in  the  family  for  very  many  genera- 


from  1874  to  1860.  But  the  projperty  to 
which  he  bad  succeeded  was  heavily  mort- 
gaged, and  on  the  depreciation  of  Irish  load 
he  was  unable  to  pay  the  interest.  The 
mortgagees  foreclos^  and  O'Bvrne  was  left 
practically  destitute.  The  following  years 
were  vears  of  privation  and  atni^e*  In 
1884  he  was  awarded  100/.  from  the  royal 
bounty,  and  endeavoured  to  get  the  admi- 
ralty to  appoint  him  officially,  at  a  regular 
salajry,  to  prepare  a  new  edition  of  his  Dic- 
tionary, The  admiralty  refused  to  do  this, 
or  to  further  the  project  in  any  way,  as — 
under  the  modern  improved  system  of  keep- 
ing the  records — the  work  would  be  nselees 
to  them,  while  the  fact  that  it  would  not 
pay  a  publisber  to  take  it  up  seemed  to  show 
that  the  public  did  not  want  it.  During 
his  later  yean  O'Byme's  healtli  broke  down, 
and  he  was  munly  dependent  on  the  work 
of  his  daughter,  whose  exertions  at  this 
trying  time  are  spoken  of  as  beyond  aU 
praise.  In  the  summer  of  1896  he  was 
granted  126/.  irom  the  royal  bounty,  but 
too  late  to  be  of  personal  advantage.  lie 
died  in  South  Kensington  on  7  July  1896. 
His  wife,  by  whom  he  had  one  daughter, 
predeceased  him, 

[O'Hart'a  Irish  FedigrM.  4tb  ed.  L  617. 619  ; 
Times,  16  July  1896:  pnrate  iDformatioD.] 

J.  K.  1. 

OLIPHANT,  MARGARET  OLIPHANT 
(1828-1897),  novelist  and  historical  writer, 
bom  at  Wallyford,  near  Musselbu^h,  on 
4  April  1828,  was  daughter  of  Francis  Wil- 
son and  his  wife,  Margaret  Oliphant,  George 
"Wason  (1818-1659)  [q.  v.]  and  Sir  Daniel 
^Vilson  Tq,  v.]  were  her  father's  second 
cousins.  Herfirst  recollections  were  of  Lms- 
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wade,  near  £dmbur|{li,  next  of  Glasgow, 
vhere  her  father  carried  on  Bome  buaineBS, 
and  then  of  Liverpool,  where  he  had  an  ap- 

Ktntment  in  the  caitoma.  He  a]^»eax8  to 
ve  been  of  a  reserred  diwosiuon  and 
ungularly  indifierent  to  his  funilj.  Uer 
mother,  on  the  other  hand,  was  energetic, 
eager,  and  sarcastic,  and  her  daughter  re- 
cognised a  strong  resemblance  in  her  to  Mrs. 
Dulyle,  iffhen  she  came  to  know  the  latter  in 
lateryears.  Afterawhilethefamilyremoved 
to  Birkenhead.  Both  parents  were  devoted 
to  tlM  Scottish  free  church  movement,  which 
occurred  when  Mrs.  Oliphant  was  fifteen, 
and  the  consequent  discussions  stimulated 
her  faculties  and  tended  to  inspire  her  first 
book, '  Passages  in  the  Life  of  Mrs.  Margaret 
Maitland'  (1840).  Later  in  life  sher^retted 
'  its  foolish  little  polemics,'  but  it  is  a  sur- 
prising work  for  an  authoress  of  twenty-one. 
Notwithstanding  the  obstacle  of  the  low- 
land dialect,  it  was  highly  succfleafbl — Col- 
burn,  who,  to  the  author's  surprise,  had 
promptly  accepted  it,  giving  her  160/.  npon 
Its  attaining  the  third  edition.  'CalebFietd/ 
her  next  novel  (I80I),  attracted  compara- 
tively little  notice,  but '  Merkland,'  published 
in  the  same  year,  was  a  great  success,  and 
continues  to  rank  among  her  best  novels. 
She  came  to  London  about  this  time  to  look 
after  an  unsatis&ctory  brother,  and  on  4  May 
1862  married  at  Birkenhead  her  cousin, 
fS:ancis\Vilson01iphant[q.v.},anartist,prin- 
ctpally  engaged  in  designii^  stained  glass. 
Xhey  settled  at  Harrington  Square,  near  the 
Hampstead  Rood,  and  Mrs.  Oliphant  began 
to  be  known  in  London  literary  socie^. 
Housekeeping  expenses  wore  &n:  the  time  met 
by  Uie  alliance  winch  Bhelnmed  with  Messrs. 
Blackwood :  she  was  introduced  to  the  firm 
by  David  Macbeth  Mwr  [q.-  v.\  and  the  con- 
nection continued  unbroken  allher  life.  Four 
novels  frum  her  pen  successively  appeared  in 
'Blackwood's  Magaiine; '  'Katie  Stewart* 
(136S),  <A  Quiet  Heart'  (1864),  'Zaidee' 
(1856),  and  'The  Athelings*  (1857).  In  the 
interim  her  parents  bad  removed  to  London, 
where  her  mother  died  in  September  1864 ; 
another  brother  had  married  and  gone  out  to 
Canada  (where  his  cousin  Daniel  Wilson  had 
in  1853  been  appointed  professor  of  English 
literature  at  Toronto),  an  event  destined  to 
liave  momentous  coosequmces  for  hear ;  and 
a  daughter  and  a  sou  had  been  bom  to  her. 
In  Jannsry  1869  she  was  dismayed  by  the 
sudden  failure  of  her  husband's  besltfa.  The 
case  proved  to  be  one  of  inouraUe  consump- 
tion. It  was  necessary  to  break  up  the 
liondon  establishment  at  a  great  sacrifice, 
and  remove  to  Kome,  where  Oliphant  died 
in  October  186».  Three  months  later  Mrs. 


Oliphant  gave  loirth  to  a  posthumous  child — 
a  second  son,  who,  with  her  elder  son  and 
her  daughter,  ware  through  life  to  depend 
entirely  on  tiieir  mother's  exertion,  lln. 
OUphant's  circumstances  at  the  time  of  her 
husband's  death  are  thus  iommed  up  by  her- 
self:'A  tiiousand  pounds  of  debt.  TmihuiH 
dred  pounds  insurance  money  Some  fumi- 
tiire  warehoused.  My  faculties,  such  as  they 
are.'  They  proved  adequate  to  bring  her 
400/.  for  each  novel,  an  amount  soon  greatly 
increased  by  the  success  of  her  swies  of  four 
novels,  entitled  *  Chronicles  of  Carlingford,' 
three  of  which  were  published  anonymously 
in  'Blackwood's  Magazine*  between  1863 
and  1866.  The  earliest  was 'Salem  Ohaml,' 
186S,  2  vols. ;  and  it  was  followed  by  'The 
Rector  and  the  Doctor's  Family'  (1868), 
'The  Perpetual  Curate'  (1864,  new  ed. 
1866), and' Miss Marjoribenka' (1866).  The 
last  ta  the  series  was  published  in  1876,  and 
entitled  'Phoebe  Junior:  a  last  Ohroniole  of 
Carlingibrd.'  These  were  frequently  taken 
for  the  of  Oeorge  Eliot,  and  although 
Uie  more  acute  critics  never  fell  into  tms 
error,  the  surface  resemblance  is  very  strong. 
The  characters  talk  and  behave  very 
Geo^  Eliot's,  and  with  no  less  consistency 
and  truth  to  nature,  but  the  mind  behind 
them  is  manifestly  of  less  intellectual  calibre. 
The  authoress's  versatility  and  quickness  at 
taking  a  hint  are  evinced  by  her  undoubtedly 
true  assertion  that,  when  writing  *  Salem 
Chapel,'  which  was  received  as  an  oracle  upon 
dissent,  she  knew  nothiiw  about  chapels  un- 
connected with  the  free  ohureh  of  Scotland. 
She  must  have  studied  Qeorge  Eliot  atten- 
tively, and  probaUy  Mrs.  Gaskellalso.  Mr. 
Kackwood  was  so  impressed  by  the  success 
of  '  Salem  Chapel '  that  he  vMuntanly  of- 
fered the  authoress  1,600/.  fer  'The  Per- 
petual Curate,'  to  the  horror  of  his  cashier. 
Another  important  work,  in  a  different  line, 
was  Mrs.  Oliphant's  'Life  of  Edward  In-ing' 
(2  vols.  1862^  new  ed.  same  year,  1664  and 
1866),  to  write  which  she  mingled  with  the 
Irvingites,  who  expected  her  to  join  them 
and  were  proportionately  disappointed.  Mrs. 
Oliphuit  was  nevertheless  too  much  of  an 
Irvmmte  in  the  strictly  p^wnal  sense  to  be 
entiruy  impartial;  her  account  of  Irving's 
courtships  is  defective ;  and  it  is  amazing  to 
find  a  biographer  of  him  disclaiming  both  the 
oblif^tion  and  the  ability  to  express  any 
opinion  touching  the  phenomena  of  '  the 
tongues.*  The  great  interest  and  freshness  of 
the  book  arise  in  la^  measure  from  the 
employment  of  Irving's  own  words  when- 
ever possible. 

Mrs.  Oliphant,  who,  upon  her  return  from 
Italy,  had  for  a  short  time  estaUished  her> 
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Mlf  at  Edinburgh,  was  now  living  at  Ealing, 
where  she  was  visited  by  Jane  Welsh 
Carlyle  {Uttert,  iU.  154-5,  S34r^,  384). 
In  1664  uie  went  again  to  Borne,  where  she 
encountered  one  of  the  heavieat  afflictioaR  of 
her  life  in  the  death  of  her  danghter.  Re- 
turning in  broken  spirits  she  soon  found,  as 
afae  deemed,  a  new  burden  imposed  upon  her 
by  the  return  of  her  widowed  brother  from 
Canada  with  three  children.  Without  hesi- 
tation, she  received  them  into  her  house, 
and  took  upon  herself  the  entire  charge  of 
their  education  and  maintenance — a  truly 
heroic  action,  which,  so  great  were  her 
energy  and  capacity  for  work,  might  not 
have  overtaxed  her  if  she  had  acted  more 
wisely  in  the  education  of  her  own  children. 
By  attempting  to  bring  them  up  at  Eton, 
she  iBTolTed  herself  in  perpetual  embarrass- 
ment: ever  honourably  redeeming  obliga- 
tions, and  ever  of  necessity  contracting  new 
oneSt  she  lived  under  a  sense  of  continual 
distress  and  humiliation,  all  the  more  in- 
tolerable from  the  contrast  between  the  ex- 
ternally blight  and  smooth  aspect  of  her 
household,  and  the  inner  consciousness  of 
its  struggling  mistress.  Thus  expensively 
and  at  the  same  time  ineihciently  educated, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  the  boys  misunderstood 
their  real  position,  formed  no  habits  of  self- 
help  or  self-reliance,  andj  almost  obliged  to 
enter  upon  university  careers,  where  nothing 
but  the  highest  talent  and  the  most  deter- 
mined indwstiy  could  have  insured  success, 
proved  little  better  than  bn^en  xeeda,  though 
not  absolutely  bad  sons.   It  is  this  disap- 

S ointment,  even  more  than  their  premature 
eath,  that  casts  so  deep  a  gloom  upon  the 
autoluwraphy  of  the  successful  authoress. 
l%e  el&r,  Cyril  Francis,  lived  to  thirty- 
five,  mainly  upon  his  mother's  resources; 
dying  in  1690,  he  left  nothing  behind  him 
but  a  '  Life  of  Alfred  de  Musset,'  published 
in  1690  in  his  mother's  '  Foreign  Classics 
for  English  Headers.'  The  younger,  Francis 
Itomono,  wrote  a  considerable  part  of  a 
not  very  satisfactory  '  Victorian  Age  of 
English  Literature '  (2  vols.),  published 
under  his  and  his  mother's  joint  names  in 
1892,  and  shortly  before  his  death  in  1894 
obtained  an  appcnntinent  in  the  British 
Museum,  which  he  lost  from  inability  to  pass 
the  medical  test.  Maternal  anguish  has 
flddom  been  more  touchingly  expressed 
than  in  Mrs.  Oliphant's  lamentations  on  her 
bereavements. 

In  1806  Sirs.  Oliphant  removed  to  Wind- 
sor to  be  near  her  sons  at  Eton,  and  the  rest 
of  her  life  might  have  been  described  as 
slavery  to  the  pen.  if  writing  had  not  been  a 
real  enjoyment  to  her.    She  probably  found 


relief  in  the  visionary  world  of  her  ereatioaa 
from  pecuniary  cares  and  parental  disap- 
pointments; assuredly  she  cannot  have  sodE- 
nred  herself  to  brood  much  over  these.  In 
addition  to  the  constant  stream  of  fiction, 
she  took  up  biographical  and  semt-bistortcal 
literature,  producing  such  books  as  'The  Life 
of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi '  (1871),  'The  Makers 
of  Florence'  (1874 ;  2nd  edit.  1877  j  3rd  edit. 
1881),  *  The  Makers  of  Venice '  (1987),  *  The 
Makers  of  Modem  Rome '  (1695),  useful 
digests  of  information,  brightened  by  her  eye 
for  the  picturesque  and  her  happy  talent  for 
describing  scenery.   She  also  took  chaise  of 
two  important  undertakinsfs  in  connection 
with  her  publisher,  Mr.  Blackwood,  and 
his  magazine.    His  sertea  of  monographs 
on  foreign  classics  was  edited  by  her,  and 
for  that  series  she  wrote  the  volumes  on 
Dante  (1877)  and  Cervantes  (1880).  For 
'  Blackwood's  Mi^arine'  she  long  continued 
to  review  the  literature  of  the  day  in  monthly 
surv^s,  entitled  *  Our  Library  Table.'  Her 
criticisms,  like  most  of  her  work,  are  excel- 
lent but  not  masterly.  She  is  always  shrewd, 
commonly  well-informed,  usually  impartial, 
and  knows  how  to  make  the  review  of  even 
a  duU  book  atteective     some  bright  touch 
of  observation  or  scenic  description.  But 
she  is  rarely  illuminating,  never  profound, 
and  her  criticism  seldom  does  more  than 
express  the  average  sentiment  of  the  most 
cultivated  class  of  readers.  Of  her  numerous 
later  novels,  while  none  stand  quite  at  the 
height  of '  Salem  Chapel,'  not  one  could  be  con- 
sidered a  fiulure.  She  ^re  Httle  sign  of  bar* 
ing  written  herself  ou^  and  set  an  example, 
admirable  but  hard  for  voluminous  authon  to 
follow,  of  making  no  capital,  either  out  of  her 
own  private  affairs  or  those  of  her  neigh- 
bours.   'The  Wisard's  Son'  (1883)  may 
perhaps  have  borne  some  reference  to  the 
uneasy  relations  between  her  mother  and 
her  husband.   It  counted  among  her  best 
works ;  others  worthy  of  especial  mention 
were  'Agnes'  (1866),  *  Madonna- Marv ' 
(1867),  'Ombre'  (1872), ' Innocent ' (187^), 
'Cariti'  (1877),  'Hester'  (1888),  and  *Th8 
Ladies  Lindores' (1883).  A  remarkable  class 
c&  her  work  was  that  dealing  with  the  occult 
and  unseen.  A  stnn^  element  of  mysticism 
found  relief  in  such  books  as '  A  Bdeaguered 
City '  (1880),  founded  on  a  mediseval  legend 
of  a  city  invested  and  occupied  by  the  dead, 
wid  *  ALittle  Pilgrim  in  the  Unseen '  (1882). 
There  was  quite  as  much  sense  of  reality  here 
as  in  her  more  everyday  writings.  Thesame 
feeling  in  some  degree  inspired  her  indulgent 
hic^iraphy  (1891)  of  her  brilliant  and  eccen- 
tric cousin,  Laurence  Oliphant  (1829-1891) 
[q.  v.],and  of  the  poor  wiie  who  had  so  much 
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to  endure  from  him.  At  in  the  case  of  her 
♦Life  of  Irving/  she  succeeded  well  in  bio- 
graphy whenever  she  could  feel  sympathetic, 
fier  lires  of  Count  Moutalembert  (1873), 
the  statesman,  and  thinker  she  admired,  and 
whose  'History  of  the  Monks  of  the  AVeet' 
she  translated  (1667-79, 7  toU.)  ;  of  her  inti- 
mate fHendf  Frineipal  Tulloch  (1888) ;  and 
of  Dr.  Chalmers  (1898),  the  hero  of  her  youth, 
we  exoeUent ;  while  ^r  life  in  the '  Men  of 
Letters  *  series  of  Sheridan  (1883),  a  oharao- 
ter  entirely  alien  to  her  own,  is  the  least 
eatiafactory  of  her  writings. 

The  principal  events  of  Mrs.  Oliphant'a 
later  years  were  a  visit  to  the  Holy  Land  in 
1890  to  collect  materials  for  her  '  Memoir  of 
Laurence  Oliphant  and  Alice  Oliphant,  his 
Wife'  (1692).  6he  also  produced  <  Jerusa- 
lem, its  History  and  Hope '  (1691),  and  her 
two  sons  died  respectively  in  1890  and  1694. 
Bowed  down  by  grief,  she  was  not  pro- 
strated; she  continued  to  write  as  formerly; 
and  although  in  the  preface  to  her  last  book, 
'The  Ways  of  Life'  (1897),  she  touchingly 
biuta  an  apprehension  that  she  may  have 
vritten  heraelf  out,  thepairof  stories  it  con- 
tains— not,  indeed,  quite  ner  moat  recent  pro- 
ductions— are  quite  upon  her  iisual  Wei. 
She  wBsless  successful  with  a  more  important 
undertaking,  the  history  of  the  publishing 
house  of  Bkckwood  (1897, 2  vols.)  Either 
her  heart  was  not  in  the  work  or  the  mass  of 
material  overwhelmed  her ;  a  third  volume, 
added  by  an  authoress  of  far  inferior  celebrity, 
tsin  every  way  superior,  Her  health  was  fail- 
ing when,  early  in  1897,  she  undertook  a  jour- 
ney to  Siena  with  the  view  of  writing  a  book, 
one  chapter  of  which  actually  appeared  in 
'Blackwood's  Magazine'  in  July 1898.  On 
her  return  she  was  evidently  worse,  and  con- 
tinued to  sitUi  nntil  her  death  at  Windsor 
on  26  June,  retaining,  howsver,  anch  mental 
vigour  to  Uie  last  as  to  have  written  some 
spirited  verses  on  the  queen's  jnlnlee  a  few 
days  previously.  She  was  buried  at  Eton 
on  29  June  1^7.  Her  scattered  tales  were 
eoUeeted  after  her  death,  and  published  with 
a  generous  recognition  of  her  supremacy  as 
a  delineator  of  Scottish  life  by  a  more  modem 
master  of  the  art,  Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie.  Another 
posthumous  publication,  revealing  her  in  a 
new  light  in  many  respects,  was  the  melan- 
choly autobiographic  fragment,  with  its  ap- 
pendix of  correspondence,  published  in  1699. 
Written  under  the  influence  of  her  sore  be- 
reavements,  it  naturally  ezHbits  a  dquresnm 
which,  considering  the  amount  of  wwk  she 
perforioed,  cannot  have  been  hatntoal  -with 
ber.  Itneverthelesflshowswhatahardlilethe 
Imlliant  and  successful  authoress  had  lived, 
and  how  severe  the  strain  had  been  thtt  had 
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enabled  her  to  meet  the  domestic  and  busi- 
ness  obligations  she  had  undertaken.  It  bad 
been  her  destiny  to  live  for  and  be  lived  upon 
by  Others,  and,  except  as  regarded  the 
family  she  had  so  couiageously  adopted,  to 
find  disappointiiinit  in  sU  the  tendersst  z»- 
lations  <»  life. 

Most  distingoished  novelists  who  hare 
not  com{detely  attained  the  highest  rank 
have  written  themselves,  so  to  speak,  into 
form,  passing  through  a  period  of  apprentice- 
ship before  reaching  a  level  which  tneyhaya 
long  retained,  and  ending  by  writing  them- 
sdves  out.  Mrs.  Oliphanfs  literary  history 
is  different.  Totally  inexperienced  in  com- 
position, she  began  by  a  book  which  she  never 
very  greatly  surpassed,  and  the  end  of  her 
career  found  her  almost  as  fresh  as  at  the 
beginning.  It  seemed  a  natural  criticism 
that  she  should  have  devoted  herself  to  some 
concentrated  effort  of  mind  which  would 
have  placed  herself  in  the  front  rank ;  but 
the  probability  is  that  she  made  the  best 
possible  use  of  her  powers.  Her  great  gifts 
•—invention,  humour,  pathos,  the  power  of 
brinf^ng  persons  and  scenes  vividly  before 
the  eye — could  hardly  have  been  augmented 
by  any  amount  of  study,  and  no  study  could 
have  pven  her  the  incommunicable  some- 
thing that  stamps  the  great  author.  She 
resembled  the  George  Sand  of  (5eorge  Sand's 
later  period  in  her  consummate  ease  of  pro- 
duction, but  she  had  never  known  the 
Frenchwoman's  day  of  genius  and  enthu- 
siasm. Her  work  as  a  biographer  and  com- 
piler, which  alone  would  have  mode  a  re- 
spectable reputation  for  many  authors,  was 
probably  of  service  to  her  as  a  distraction 
from  mental  strain.  Befreshed  by  a  change 
of  environment,  she  returned  with  new  zest 
to  *  my  natural  way  of  occupying  myself,'  as 
she  described  the  composition  ofner  fictions. 

Mrs.  Oliphant  was  the  author  of  nearly  a 
hundred  separate  publications,  a  fiill  list  of 
which  and  of  her  equally  numerous  contri- 
butions to  '  Blackwood '  is  printed  as  an  ap- 
pendix to  her  •  Autobiogra^y'  (1899),  The 
more  important,  besides  those  already  men- 
tioned, are :  1.  '  Agnes  Hopetoun's  School,* 
1859;  new  edits.  1872,  1880.  2.  'The 
House  on  the  Moor,'  1860;  new  edit.  1876. 
3.  'The  Last  of  the  Mortimers,'  1861 ;  new 
edit.  1676.  4.  '  Historical  Sketches  of  the 
Reign  of  Geo^  the  Second,*  1669 ;  Srd  edit. 
1876.  6.  '  At  His  Gates,'  1872 ;  new  edit. 
1886.  6.  < 'Whiteladies,'  1676;  new  edit. 
1879.  7.  '"Within  the  Precincts,'  1679; 
new- edit.  1888.  8.  'The  Liter^  Histoiy 
of  England  in  the  end  of  the  Eighteenth 
and  beginning  of  the  Nineteenth  Centurjr,* 
1882,  3  Tols.    9.  'It  was  a  Lover  and  his 
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Law,'  1883 ;  new  edit.  1884.  10.  '  Royal 
Edinburgh,' 1891.  11.  *  A  House  in  Blooms- 
bury,'  1894,  2  vols.  12.  *  Sketches  of  the 
Reign  of  Queen  Anue.' 1894.  IS. 'A  Child's 
History  of  Scotland,  1896.  14.  'Jeanne 
d'Arc/  1896.   15.  '  The  Two  Brontes,'  1897. 

[Brit.  Mns.  Cftt. ;  Autobiography  and  hetUn 
of  Mrs.  Oliphant,  arranged  and  edited  by  Ifrs. 
E.  CoghiU,  189d ;  Blackwood's  Mag&nne,  1897 ; 
Who'B  Who,  1897.]  B.  Q. 

O'NEILL,  Sir  BRIAN  MacPHELIM 
(i.  1574),  chief  of  the  O'Neilla  of  Clande- 
boye,  was  son  of  Phelim  Bacagh  O'Neill, 
ftnd  was  descended  from  Hugh  Boy  O'Neill, 
the  founder  of  the  Clandeboye  branch  of 
the  O'Neills.  His  father's  sister  Mary  was 
mother  of  Shane  O'Neill  [q.  v.],  who  was 
tJitts  Brian's  cousin.  Brian's  father  seems 
to  have  died  early  in  Mary's  reign,  and  in 
156G  Brian  and  his  brother  Hugh  Muj 
I^lim  vent  to  Dublin,  and  promised  to 
•erve  tiie  ^neen  '  lyke  as  b^  report  they  hare 
of  long  time  done '  (^Stet.  MSS.  Comm. 
16th  Rep.  App.  iii.  2).  Orders  were  given, 
on  29  May  16^,  for  their  protection  against 
the  Scots,  and  on  15  Sept.  following  the 
English  government  maae  a  division  of 
their  lands  in  Clandeboye  (ib.  p.  9).  De- 
tails of  this  arrangement  are  not  given,  but 
its  effect  was  to  enable  Brian  to  claim  the 
chieftainship  of  both  upper  and  lower 
Clandeboyeto  the  exclusion  of  his  uncle  and 
elder  brother  Hugh  (Montffomety  MSS. 
ed.  Hill,  pp.  63-9  ;  Hill,  MacdonnelU  of 
Antrim,  p.  147).  By  this  compel  the  Eng- 
lish goremment  secured  O'Neill's  loyalty, 
and  «>T  many  years  he  was  a  thorn  m  the 
udo  of  Shane  O'Neill,  Tarloo^h  Luineach 
0*N^  [q.  T.],  and  otlier  rebellious  chiefs  of 
Ulster,  and  he  requited  himself  for  his  ser* 
vice*  to  Elizabeui  by  plundering  the  re- 
ligious houses  in  his  part  of  the  countiy. 

ASbar  Shane  O'Neill's  death  in  1667  Brian 
became,  next  to  Turlough  Luineach,  the 
most  important  O'Neill  in  Ireland.  In 
that  year  he  was  recommended  to  Elizabeth 
as  'tlie  man  that  heretofore  hath  longest 
and  most  constantly  stayed  on  your  majesty's 
^rty  like  a  true  subject.'  He  received 
Elisabeth's  thanks  on  6  July  1667,  was 
knighted  by  Sir  Henrr  Sidney  [q.  v.]  at 
KnoekfeEgns  in  the  foUowing  September, 
and  for  sotwU  yean  was  more  effective  than 
the  English  captains  in  holding  Turlough 
lioineach  in  <^eck.  On.  i  May  1670  ne 
was  ^ced  on  a  commission  to  survey  the 
Aids,  CO.  Down,  and  soon  afterwards  he 
vndertoc^  the  whole  cost  of  victualling 
C^rridd'ergOB.  These  friendly  relations 
mn^  lutwever,  disturbed  in  1672  by 


Thomas  Smith's  project  for  planting  tha 
Ards  with  Englishmen  [see  Smith,  8ib 
Thomas  (1618-f677.)l  Sir  WiUism  Fite- 
william  (162&-1699)  [q.  v.]  endeavovred  to 
persuade  Brian  t^at  tJie  project  waa  not 
directed  against  the  O'Neills;  bat  Brian 
produced  a  copy  of  Smith's  pamphlet,  which 
left  little  room  for  doubt,  came  to  an  tindep* 
ftauding  with  his  old  ememy,  Turlough. 
Luineadi  O'Neill,  and  with  the  Scots,  and 
ravaged  the  Ards. 

The  project  of  colonisation  was,  however, 
now  taken  up  by  Walter  Devereux,  earl 
of  Essex  [q.  v.],  who  invaded  Ulster,  and 
compelled  Brian  O'Neill  to  submit.  Ho 
was  granted  a  pardon  on  10  Dec.  1672 
{Cal.  FianU,  No.  2180)  on  condition  of 
bringing  in  a  number  of  cattle  as  security  ; 
but,  discovering  the  weakness  of  Eseex's 
force,  O'NnU  £*OTe  off  his  cattle,  renewed 
his  compact  with  Turlongh  Luineach,  burnt 
Carrickfergus,  and  killed  Sir  Thomas  Smith's 
son  on  18  Oct.  1673.  Satisfied  with  his 
victory,  O'Neill  declined  to  be  made  a 
tool  in  the  general  conspiracy  against  Elisa- 
beth; and  when  the  Spanish  agent,  Antonio 
de  Guaras,  sent  Rowland  Turner  to  secure 
his  co-operation,  O'Neill  refused  to  entertain 
the  suggestion  {Cal.  State  Papen,  Ireland, 
1509-78,  p.  608). 

Essex,  however,  was  determined  to  sub* 
due  O'Neill,  and  in  1574  prepared  fora  fresh 
campaign  in  Ulster.  On  13  May  he  wrote 
to  the  lord-deputy  that  O'Neill  had  been 
proclaimed  a  tmitor,  and  200/.  put  upon  his 
Lead ;  but  in  the  same  letter  he  said  that 
O'Neill  would  accompany  him  against  the 
Scots,  and  hand  over  Belfiut  to  the  queen 
(ib.  1674-85,  p.  23).  On  17  June  OTJeill 
was  granted  a  fresh  pardon  (Cai.  FiunUy 
No.  2413),  in  the  same  month  his  two  Bona 
were  at  Dublin  as  pledgee  for  his  good 
faith,  and  on  11  July  the  council  instructed 
Essex  to  use  Brian's  aid  in  fortifying  Bel&st, 
which,  in  pursuance  of  his  promise,  he  seema 
to  have  surrend^ed  to  the  English.  In  the 
autumn  Essex  advanced  north,  professedly, 
against  the  Scots  j  but  from  the  f^  that  on 
8  Oct.  he  sent  Burghley  notes  for  the  plan- 
tation of  Tyrone  and  Clandeboye,  it  is 
probable  that  his  design  was  really  against 
the  O'Neills.  He  made  an  appointment 
with  Brian  at  Maeereene  on  10  Get.,  and 
early  in  Norembn  invited  him  to  a  banquet 
at  Bel&it.  O'NttU  earns  nnnuneetiagly, 
and  was  there  with  his  wi£»  and  oluldrni 
seised  \n  Essex,  most  of  his  attendants 
b^ng  aUm.  On  the  14th  Essex  published 
an  account  of  O'Neill's  'treasons,'  and 
promised  that  he  should  be  tried  by '  order 
of  law.'  No  further  p&rtiomlars  an  known 
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of  O^eiU'a  fate,  but  (m  the  24th  Essex  r&- 
femd  to  him  u  dead,  and  aooordii^  to  the 
f  Four  Masters'  O'Neill  and  his  wife -were 
BimnuarilT  executed.  Even  GnfjUsh  officials 
disUhed  the  proceeding,  and  the Trieh  writers 
Batarally  charged  Essex  with  the  blaclraet 
treaeheiT. 

O'NeiU's  wife  was  a  daughter  of  Brian 
Carra^  Mscdonnell,  '  captam  of  Qlencon- 
kene'  (Ca/.  Statt  Paptrt,  Ireland,  1609-7S, 
pp.  372-6) ;  bis  son,  Shane  MacBrian  O'Neill, 
was  on  4  Sept.  1663  made  oaptain  of  Nether 
Clandeboye  {Oil.  Fianta,  No.  4201). 

[G&L  State  Papers,  Ireland,  1609-76 ;  Cal. 
Carew  HSS.  vol.  i. ;  Cal.  Fiaots,  EliEabetb, 
pamm ;  Hist.  MSS.  Oomm.  1 6th  Rep.  App.  iii.  j 
Anoals  of  the  Font  Masters,  ed.  O'DcoioTaB  ; 
Montgomery  MSS.  ed.  George  Hill,  pp.  68-9 ; 
Hill's  MaodotiDelU  of  Antrim,  pp.  147,  162-3, 
289,  420.1 ;  Q.  F.  A'»  Savages  of  the  Ardi>,  pp. 
176-7;  Ulster  Joomol  of  Archsologr,  iii.  45  ; 
DeTereax's  Lirae  of  the  Derrretix ;  Metcalfe's 
Book  of  Enigbts  ;  Bagwell's  Ireland  under  tbe 
Tiidors.]  A.  F.  P. 

ORMSBY,  JOHN  (1829^1896),  author, 
bom  at  Gortner  Abbey,  co.  Mayo,  on  26  April 
1629,  was  the  eldest  son  of  George  Ormsl^ 
(<f.  1636),  a  captain  in  the  3rd  dragoons  and 
high  sheriff  of  co.  Mayo  in  1827,  and  lua 
wife  Marianne,  third  daughter  of  Humphrey 
Jones  of  Mullinabro,  co.  Kilkenny.  He  was 
a  direct  descendant  of  the  Ormsby  family 
which  migrated  from  Lincolnshire  to  co. 
Mayo  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  On  the 
death  of  both  parents  during  his  childhood, 
he  waa  plaoea  under  the  guardianship  of 
Denis  Browne,  dean  of  Emly,  He  waa  edn- 
c^ed  at  Dr.  Homan's  private  school  at  Sea* 
point,  and  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where 
he  graduated  B.A.  in  18^,  and  he  won  a 
silver  medal  for  chemistry  at  the  unireawty 
vt  London  in  1646.  Two  years  later  he  was 
admitted  at  the  Middle  Temple,  but  he  was 
never  called  to  the  bar.  His  literary  tastes 
were  developed  early,  and  he  contributed 
papers  of  travel  to  '  Fraser's  Magazine,'  to 
the  *  Saturday  Review '  and  to  the  early 
numbers  of  the  'Comhiir  and  the  'Fall 
Mall  Gazette.'  He  lived  at  this  period  in 
King's  Bench  Walk  in  the  Temple,  a  *  deni- 
zen of  Bohemia,  but  of  the  cnltivat«d  and 
acholarlike  Bohemia,'  and  his  friends  often 
remarked  that  he  would  be  an  'excellent 
representatiTe  of  Warrington  in  "Pen- 
dennia." '  He  was  extromely  well  read  in 
eighteenth-century  literature,  and  especially 
in  Defoe,  Fielding,  and  Boswell. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Alpine  Club 
almost  firom  its  inauguration  in  1868.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  party  to  climb  the  I^c 
tie  Grivola  in  Aogust  1S69,  and  he  emtzi* 


bated  an  amuuug  paper  on  '  Hie  Ascent  of 
the  Grivola'  to  the.aeoond  Tolnme  of  the 
second  series  of  'FMka,  Fasaes.  and  Gla- 
cierfi,'  by  members  of  the  Alpine  Club 
(1862).  In  1864  he  publiahed  'Autumn 
Rambles  in  North  Africa,'  trarel  sketchee 
from  La  Grande  Kabylie  and  Tunis  during 
186S-4,  ori^nally  contributed  for  the  most 
part  to  'Fraser/with  illustrations  by  the 
author.  In  1670  he  collected  in  Tolume 
form  his  '  Stray  Papers,'  including  some 
amnang  ;^eces,  '  Sandford  and  Merben,' 
'  Mme.  Tuanud's,'  and  '  Swift  on  the 
Turf.' 

Ormsby  is  memorable  chiefly  for  bis  work 
in  the  domain  of  Spanish  Lterature.  His 
acqufuntauce  with  Spain,  with  its  pcJitical 
and  literary  histoty,  was  both  deep  and 
wide.  He  had  thoroughly  explored  the 
country,  and  during  (me  prolonged  azpedi* 
tton  Uirough  ita  mountainous  districta  he 
suffered  pnrations  which  had  effect  of 
entirely  destroying  his  power  of  hearing. 
For  the  last  teu  or  twelve  years  of  his  m» 
excessire  deafness  cut  him  off  almost  eor 
tirely  from  social  intercourse;  buthispenwai 
never  idle,  and  he  mainly  devoted  nimself 
to  translations  from  the  Spanish.  Published 
in  1679,  his  translation  of  the  '  Foema  del 
Cid'  is,  if  we  except  Frere'e  fragmentary 
renderings,  the  only  version  in  English. 
The  condensation  into  prose  of  the  less 
interesting  passages  leaves  it  to  some  extent 
incomplete ;  but '  in  all  essentials^in  spirit, 
grace,  fidelity — Onnsby's  Tsrses  oome  aa 
near  the  ^rit  of  tiie  great  Spanish  epic  aa 
a  translaUon  may.'  His  rmdering  of  '  Don 
Quixote'  (4  Tola.  Svo,  1886)  is  another  ex- 
cellent piece  of  -work,  Tidnable  both  for  ita 
accurate  scholarship  and  for  the  bibliiv 
graphical  and  other  awendices — one  upon 
'  The  Proverbs  of  Don  Quixote,'  Among  hia 
predecessors  Ormsby  accords  a  generous 
appreciation  to  Shelton  (whom  it  had  been 
hi3  first  design  merely  to  edit),  to  Jervaa 
(1742),  and  to  Alexander  J.  Duffield  (1881) ; 
but  ie  unable  to  say  much  for  either  John 
Phillips  (1687),  Feter  Mottenx  (1701),  or 
Smollett  (1756).  Ormeby's  health  began  to 
fail  in  June,  and  he  died  at  Ramsnte  on 
SO  Oct.  1696.  Dying  immarried,  ne  was 
succeeded  at  Qortner  Abbey  by  hia  sister, 
Miss  Marianne  Ormsby. 

[Burke's  Landed  Oratry ;  Athenieum,  9  Nov. 
1896;  Times,  8  Not.  18D6;  Alpioe  Joam&l 
(memoir  by  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen),  February 
1896;  Ami.  Reg.  1896;  Dublin  Oradnatss; 
Don  Qnizote,  traodated  B.  £.  Watts,  1888 
and  1896,  iDtroduetion ;  Bnik^  Sabebo  Pauah'u 
Proverbs,  1892;  AlliboB^s  Diet,  of  Englidi 
literature.]  T.  & 
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0SB0RNI5  MOROAN.  Sib  aEOROE 
[1826-1897),  politician.   [See  M.oBGAir.] 

ORTON,  ARTHUR  (1834r-189e),  the 
Tichbome  claim&nt,  bom  at  Wappin^  in 
1834,  wa3  the  twelfth  and  jouogest  child 
of  George  Orton,  a  butcher  there.  At  the 
^e  of  fifteen  he  was  sent  to  sea,  and,  having 
deserted  at  Valparaiso,  made  his  wajr  up 
country  to  Melipilla,  where  be  remained  for 
eighteen  months,  receiving  much  kindness 
from  a  family  named  Castro.  In  1851  he  was 
back  in  England,  and,  entering  his  father's 
business,  berime  an  expert  slaughterman.  In 
November  165S  he  emigrated  to  Australia, 
and  after  March  1854  ceased  to  corteapond 
with  his  family. 

In  the  spring  of  1866  It  was  mmoured 
that  Rover  Tichbome,  the  eldest  son  of  Sir 
James  Francis  Doughty  Tichbome,  tenth 
baronet  (d.  1 1  June  1862),  who  was  believed 
to  have  been  drowned  at  sea,  had  been  dis- 
covered in  Australia.  The  Tichbomes  were 
a  Hampshire  Roman  catholic  faii^i^  of  great 
wealth.  Sir  James  Doughty  Tichbome, 
by  bis  marriage  with  Henriette  Felicit6,  the 
daughter  of  Henry  Sevmour  of  Enoyle,  had, 
besides  bis  elder  son  Roger  Charles,  who  was 
bom  on  6  Jan.  1829,  the  younger  son  Alfred 
Joseph,  who  succeeded  his  father  as  eleventh 
baronet  in  1862  and  died  in  February  1366, 
leaving  a  posthumoiu  hdr,  Sir  Henry,  the 
twelftn  baronet.  The  elder  son,  Roger,  spent 
his  early  years  with  his  parents  at  Paris,  pro- 
ceeded to  Stonyhurst,  and  finally  obtained  a 
commission  in  the  6th  dragoon  guards  (the 
Carabineers).  He  sold  out  in  1652,  after  three 
years'  service,  and  went  to  South  America 
for  sport  and  travel.  In  1854  he  embariied 
at  Rio  in  the  Bella,  a  ship  which  was  never 
again  heard  of ;  but  the  discoverv  of  her  long 
boat  and  other  articles  of  wreotage  left  no 
doubt  she  had  foundered  with  all  hands,  and 
in  July  1856  Roar's  will  was  proved.  Alone 
among  the  family  Ms  mother  persisted  in 
believing  that  he  was  not  dead,  and  in  in- 
serting odvertiaementfl  for  him  in  the  Eng- 
lish and  colonial  pt^ra. 

In  November  lew  she  leomt  through  an 
agency  in  Sydney  that  a  man  anawering  the 
description  of  hex  son  had  been  found  at 
Wag^Wa^a  in  New  South  Wales.  Along 
correspondence  ensued,  the  tone  andsubstance 
of  which  ought  to  have  put  her  on  her  guard ; 
but  with  an  eagerness  bordering  on  insanity 
she  had  made  up  her  mind, before  seeing  a  line 
of  his  handwriting  or  learning  a  single  par- 
ticular of  his  life,  that  her  correspondent  was 
her  son.  In  accordance  with  her  repeated  en- 
treaties he  was  induced  to  leave  Australia,and 
he  arrived  in  London  on  Christmas  day  1S66. 


Of  the  identity  of  this  claimant  with 

Arthur  Orton  there  is  no  doubt.  At  Wagga 
W^ga  he  bore  the  name  of  Tom  Caatro, 
borrowed  from  his  South  American  bene- 
factors, and  he  hod  passed  the  twelve  pr»< 
vious  years  in  humole  positions,  acting  as 
stockman,  mail-rider,  and  in  all  pnrf>abUity 
bushranger  and  horse-thief.  He  was  now 
carrying  on  a  small  butcher's  buaineas,  and 
was  just  married  to  an  illiterate  servant 
girl.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  his  claim 
were  so  enormous  that  in  all  probability  he 
was  only  driven  to  England  by  the  fact  that 
he  had  raised  luge  sums  in  Australia  on  his 
expectations.  His  idea,  apparently,  was  to 
obtain  some  sort  of  recK)gmtion  mm  htdj 
Tichbome  and  to  return  to  Sydney  with  what 
money  he  could  collect. 

After  paying  a  flying  visit  to  Tichbome 
House — he  Dad  never  before  been  in  Hamp- 
shire in  his  life — the  claimant  met  the  dow- 
ager in  Paris.  She  professed  to  recc^ise  him 
at  their  first  meeting,  which  took  place  in  bis 
hotel  bedroom  on  a  dark  January  afternoon. 
Unsatis&ctory  as  this  identification  was,  she 
never  departed  from  her  belief.  She  lived 
under  the  same  roof  with  him  for  weeks  at 
a  time,  accepted  his  wife  and  children,  and 
allowed  him  1,000/.  a  year.  Her  recognition 
was  not  followed  by  any  of  the  rest  of  the 
family,  who  declared  unanimously  that  the 
claimant  was  an  impostor,  and  that  he  failed 
to  recognise  them  or  to  recall  oi^  incident 
in  Roger's  lifb. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  claimant  seeurel 
important  allies  in  the  old  family  solioitor, 
Mr.  Hopkins,  and  a  Winchester  antiquaiy 
named  Baigent,  who  was  intimately  ao- 
quainted  with  the  Tichbome  family  history. 
'Ihis  had  a  powerful  effect  in  Hampshire. 
A  large  number  of  the  countv  gentry  be* 
came  converts,  while  the  villagers  hailed 
the  return  of  one  of  the  old  stock.  Start- 
ing with  a  &int  glimmering  of  knowledge 
acquired  &om  Bc^le,  the  old  negro  servant 
of  a  former  baronet,  who  had  accompanied 
him  from  Sydney,  and  aided  by  a  most 
tenacious  memory,  the  claimant  succeeded 
in  eliciting  isolated  facta  which  he  used  with 
startling  effect.  He  took  into  his  employ- 
ment a  couple  of  old  corabineen,  who  had 
been  servants  to  Roger  Tichbome,  and  in  a 
short  time  he  was  so  completely  master  of 
small  details  of  regimentJU  life  that  more 
than  a  dozen  of  Roger's  brother  officers  and 
an  unlimited  nnmbw  of  private  soldiers  were 
convinced  of  the  claimant's  identity. 

Bills  were  filed  in  chancery  against  the 
trustees  of  the  Tichbome  estates,  and  in 
June  1868  an  issue  was  directed  to  be  tried 
in  the  common  pleas  as  to  whether  the 
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elumant  was  the  heir  of  Sir  James  Tich- 
bome.  Previouslj  to  this,  however,  he  had 
been  cross-examined  on  one  of  his  affidavits, 
and  had  committed  himself  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  &ctB.  He  had  described  his  rescue 
ftom  the  Bella's  boat  by  a  ship  called  the 
Osprey,  and,  aided  hy  Roger's  diaries  and 
letters,  which  had  been  preserved  by  Lady 
Tichbome,  had  transferred  to  the  former  a 
good  many  of  his  own  vanderiaga  and  ad- 
■yentures. 

Meanwhile  the  truateas  laamt  that  it  was 
freely  asserted  in  Anstralia  that  Tom  Oaatro 
originally  bore  the  name  of  Orton,  and  their 
attention  was  directed  to  Wapping,  whither 
it  was  discovered  that  the  claimant  had  re- 
paired on  the  first  night  of  his  arrival  in  Eng- 
land. The  parents  were  dead,  but  he  had 
made  inciiiines  after  the  surviving  members 
of  the  family.  During  his  absence  &om  Eng- 
land to  attend  an  inquiry  in  South  America 
for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  alleged  visit  to 
Melipilla,  Charles  Orton  declared  to  the  trus- 
tees that  the  claimant  was  his  brother  Arthur, 
and  had  ever  since  his  return  liept  up  close 
relations  with  himself  and  his  sisters. 

In  consequence  of  this  and  of  the  Meli* 

C'"  I  inquiry  establishing  the  feet  that  Roger 
never  been  there,  but  that  Arthur  Orton 
had,  the  <^mant's  solicitor  and  a  large 
number  c^hU  supporters  withdrew  from  the 
cose.  The  claimant  was  penniless  and  owed 
huge  sums.  Lady  Tichbome  had  died  in 
April  1868,  and  Mr.  Hopkins  was  also  dead. 
Left  to  himself,  be  might  have  thrown  up 
the  attempt ;  but  behind  him  were  a  number 
of  creditors.  Fresh  sums  were  obtained  by 
the  issue  of  'Tichbome  Bonds,'  and  even- 
tually, after  a  long  delay  to  take  evidence  in 
Australia,  his  ejectment  action  against  the 
trustees  of  the  Tichbome  estate  came  on 
before  Chief-joatice  Bovill  and  a  special 

trial  of  this  action  lasted  for  102  days, 
between  11  Ma:^  1871  and  6  March  1872. 
Se^'eont  Balloutine  led  for  the  claimant,  Sir 
John  (afterwards  IfOrd  chiefjustice)  Cole- 
ridge [q.  V.  Suppl.]and  Mr.  Hawkins,  Q.C. 
(afterwards  Sir  Henry  Hawkins,  Lord 
Brampton),  for  the  trustees.  The  claimant 
himself  was  not  put  in  the  box  until  some- 
thing like  forty  of  his  witnesses  had  been 
c^lea.  His  cross-examination  at  the  hands 
of  Sir  JohnColeridge  lasted  twentv-two  days, 
and  was  remarkable  alike  for  the  colossal 
ignorance  displayed  by  him  and  for  the  acute- 
ness  and  bulldog  tenacity  with  which  he 
faced  the  ordeal.  To  quote  Sir  John's  osvn 
words:  *  Bid  you  ever  see  a  more  clever  man, 
more  toady,  more  astute^  or  with  more  ability 
in  dealing  -vith  informatunt  and  making  use  of 


the  slightest  hint  dropped  b;^  cross-examin- 
ing counsel  P'  His  deficiencies  are  summed 
up  by  the  same  authority ;  *  The  first  six- 
t-een  years  of  his  life  he  M.d  absolutely  for- 
gotten ;  the  few  facts  he  had  told  the  jury 
were  ^ready  proved,  or  would  hereafter  he 
shown,  to  be  absolutely  false  and  fabricated. 
Of  his  coUc^  life  he  could  recollect  nothing. 
.  .  .  About  hie  amusements,  his  books,  hu 
music,  his  games,  he  could  tell  nothing. 
Not  a  "warS  of  his  &nuly,  of  the  people 
with  whom  he  lived,  tiieitlubit^,  tJieir  per< 
sons,  their  very  names.'  '  "When  he 
pears  in  I860  he  has  undetvone  a  phjaical 
and  a  moral  miracle :  a  slight,  delicate,  un- 
dersized youth  has  developed  into  an  eno> 
mouB  mass  of  flesh.' 

Indeed,  this  physical  discrepanoy  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  whole 
imposture.  Roger  Tichborne  had  been  slight 
and  delicate  with  narrow  sloping  shoulders, 
a  long  narrow  face,  and  thin  straight  dark 
hair.  The  claimant,  though  about  the  same 
height,  was  of  enormous  bulk,  scaling  over 
twenty-four  stone,  big-framed  and  hurly, 
with  a  lai^  round  Saae  and  abundance  of 
fair  and  rather  wavy  hair.  There  can  be 
litUe  doubt  that  he  did  present  points  of 
resemblance  to  several  male  membns  of  the 
Tichbome  family,  but,  curiously  enouj^, 
Btuer  was  described  by  the  witnesses  asabad- 
looking  copy  of  his  beautiful  French  mother, 
and  utterly  unlike  the  Tichbomes.  Moreover, 
Roger,  born  and  educated  in  France,  spoke 
and  wrote  fVench  like  a  native ;  the  claimant 
did  notknow  a  word  of  French.  Roger's  Eng- 
lish correspondence  was  often  ungrammati^, 
with  traces  of  foreign  idiomj  the  claimant's 
letters  were  monuments  of  vuLfar  illiteracy ; 
yet  there  were  strange  coinclcbiioeB  both  in 
spelling  and  expression. 

Over  one  hundred  persons  swore  to  the 
claimant's  identity  j  titgij.  were  drawn  from 
every  class  and  with  few  ezoeptions  were 
perfectly  genuine  in  their  belief,  though  the 
most  influential  and  respectaUe  of  them  were 
called  prior  to  the  cLaimant's  croas-exani na- 
tion. It  was  not  until  Sir  John  Coleridge^ 
in  a  speech  of  nnpanlleled  length,  laid  baie 
the  whole  conspiracy  and  placed  the  incep- 
tion of  the  fraud  before  the  world,  that  the 
result  ceased  to  be  doubtful.  Up  till  then 
educated  and  legal  society  had  been  evenly 
divided.  The  first  witn^  called  for  the 
defendant  trustees  swore  to  having  tattooed 
Roger  at  Stonyhunit,  whereas  the  claimant 
had  denied  having  been  uttooed  and  his 
arm  showed  no  marks.  A^r  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Tichbome  and  Seymour  iamiUea 
had  been  in  the  box,  the  jury  declared  that 
they  required  no  further  evide&ce,  on  which 
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Serjeant  Ballantine  elected  to  ba  hod- 
snited  (6  March  1872). 

The  chief-juBtice,  BoTUl,ordered  the  imme- 
diate arrest  of  the  claimant  for  penury,  and 
he  was  detained  in  Newgate  until  boil  for 
10,000/.  was  forthcoming ;  but  he  was  not 
brought  to  trial  until  April  1873.  The  trial 
took  place  at  bar  before  Chlef-juBtice  Cock- 
burn  and  Justices  Mellor  and  Lush,  Mri 
Hawkins  lw|i<tg  for  the  crown,  and  the 
claimant  being  represented  hy  Edward 
Vaughan  Hyde  Eenealy  (q.  v.]  An  enor- 
mous mass  of  eTidence  was  called  on  both 
sides,  but  the  better-class  witnesses,  in* 
cluduig  nearly  all  Roger's  brother  officers, 
had  forsaken  the  claimant.  The  Orton  part 
of  the  ease  was  now  for  the  first  time  gone 
into,  and  there  was  a  vast  amount  of  cross- 
swearing,  but  the  testimony  of  Arthur's  for- 
mer sweetheart  and  the  refusal  of  Kenealy 
to  put  the  Orton  sisters  into  the  box  were 
fatal  to  the  claimant.  Eenealy|s  mismanage* 
ment  of  the  case,  his  altercations  with  the 
bench,  and  the  fatal  policy  of  attempting 
to  establish  the  claimant's  identity  instead 
of  leaving  the  prosecution  to  prove  their 
case,  destrmd  ul  duaee  of  aoquitt^  On 
Se  Feb.  1S74,  the  188th  day  of  the  trial, 
the  jury  after  half  an  hours  deliberandi 
found  mat  tiie  elumant  was  Arthur  Orton, 
and  he  was  sentenoed  to  fourteen  years' 
penal  servitude. 

The  verdict  and  sentence  caiued  enormous 
excitement  in  the  country  among  the  half- 
educated  classes  who  had  subscribed  largely 
to  the  defence,  and  who  were  assured  that 
the  proaecution  was  the  outcome  of  a  con- 
spiracy fomented  by  the  jesuits.  An  agita- 
tion spread  through  the  country  wHcn  at 
one  time  threatened  to  become  dangerous. 
Kenealy,  disbarred  for  his  flagrant  breaches 
of  professional  etiquette,  was  returned  to  par- 
liament in  order  to  advocate  the  claimant's 
cause,  and  on  28  April  1876  ho  moved  in  the 
Hooee  d  Commons  to  refer  the  conduct  of 
the  trial  and  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
priaofier  to  a  royal  commission.  The  motion 
was  rejected  by  483  votes  to  1,  and  the 
agitation  gradually  subsided. 

Orton,  whose  conduct  in  prison  had  been 
exemplary,  was  released  in  1684  All  prac- 
tical interest  in  the  case  had  died  away,  and 
bia  efforts  to  resuscitate  it  ended  in  ridi- 
cule. He  survived  for  fourteen  years,  gra- 
dually sinking  into  poverty,  and  he  died  in 
obscure  lodgings  in  Marylebone  on  2  April 

169a 

In  1896  he  had  published  in  the  <  People ' 
newspaper  a  signed  confession  in  which  were 
deecribed  the  inception  of  the  fraud  and  the 
meant  1^  vrbiak  it  was  carried  into  effiict; 


He  is  said  to  have  afterwards  recanted,  and 
the  name  engraved  on  his  coffin  was  *  Sir 
Roger  Charles  Doughty  Tiehbotne.'  The 
possibility  of  the  claimant  having  been 
Roger  Tichbome  has  been  long  nnce  aban- 
doned by  aU  sane  persons,  but  tnere  are  still 
some  who  maintam  that  he  was  an  illegiti- 
mate member  of  the  Tichbome  family.  Of 
this  theory  no  proof  has  ever  been  adduced, 
and  the  facts  eucitcd  at  the  two  ttiab  render 
the  identity  of  the  dumant  with  Arthur 
Orton  as  clear  as  a  pn^osition  in  Euclid. 
The  resistance  of  his  claim  cost  the  Tich- 
bome estates  90,000/.,  and  the  cost  of  the 
trial  at  bar  was  not  less. 

{^There  is  no  completa  report  of  the  ejectment 
action ;  the  printed  shorthand  notes  only  eontua 
the  crost-exomination  of  the  claimant  and  the 
speech  of  Sir  John  Coleridge;  the  restof  the  pro* 
ceedinga  are  to  be  found  in  the  nsTSpspers  of  the 
date.  The  complete  shorthand  notes  of  the  crimi. 
naltrialhavebeeapriated.  Seealsothesummioo* 
w  of  the  Lord  CSiief  Jnstiee,  revised  by  himseUf ; 
The  Trial  at  Bar  of  Sir  Roga  Hehboraa,  eiUted 
b7  Dr.  Kenealy ;  Famous  Trials,  ed.  J.  B.  AiSaj, 
1899;  Beminiuences of  Seijaant  Ballantine;  Life 
ofLord  Bowen,  by  Sir  H.  CXmningham ;  '  People ' 
for  June  and  July  1895  ;  Annual  Begister,  1671-> 
1874 ;  and  Lav  B^rts.  6  App.  Ca.  229  j 

J.  B.A. 

OTTLEY,  SiE  FRANCIS  C1601-1649), 
royalist,  bom  in  IGOl,  was  son  and  heir  of 
Thomas  Ottley  of  Fitchford,  Shropahire. 
The  family  claimed  to  be  a  younger  branch 
of  the  Oteleys  of  Oteley,  near  EUesmere,  but 
had  been  settled  at  Shrewsbury  in  the 
fifteenth  century  (BUK£B,  Visitation  of  Seats 
and  Arms,  2nd  ser.  i,  193;  'Visitation  of 
Skroptkire,  16*23,  pp.  178,  382),  and  his 
mother  was  Mary,  daughter  of  Roger  Gifibrd, 
M.D.  He  matriculated  from  Lincoln  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  on  4  Dec.  1618,  but  left  the 
university  without  a  degree,  and .  in  1620 
was  entered  as  a  student  of  the  Inner  Temple. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  local  afiairs,  and 
on  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  became  one 
of  the  leadiof  royalists  in  Shropshire;  be 
was  knighted  on  21  Sept.  1642.  He  was 
made  governor  of  Shrewsouiy ,  and  on  3  Jan. 
1642-3  compelled  the  inhabitants,  under 
threats  of  death,  to  sign  a  declaration  against 

Jarliament  {Cal.  State  Papers,  Dom.  1642- 
643,  p.  437).  In  1644  he  resigned  the 
govemorship.possiblyinreseutment  at  Prince 
Rupert's  harsh  dealing  with  the  townspeople 
(Owen  and  'Zu.'zwKh.TfHiit.qf  Shreio^urif, 
ii.  445),  and  was  nominated  by  the  royalists 
as  sheriff  of  Shrop3hire,ThomasMyttonrq.  v.] 
being  the  parliamentary  and  omcialiy  re- 
cogmsed  tenant  of  the  post  (Xuf  (^Sherifff, 
1898,  p.  120).  Ottley  was  therefors  not  in 
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Shrembary  when  it  was  suTpr ised  on  38  Feb. 
1644-6.  lu  continued  to  fight  on  the  rovalist 
tide  in  ShropBhiie  (ef.  Wbbb,  Civil  Jfar  in 
Berefordthire,  i.  241,290,  S81 ,  ii.  lS8),but  saiv 
rendered  to  the  parliameiituianfl  at  Bridge- 
north  on  26  April  1646.  The  conditions 
were  tlwt  he  was  to  be  aHowed  to  go  to 
Pitchford,  and  at  the  end  of  two  months  to 
make  his  choice  between  submission  and 
banishment  (articles  printed  in  Cat.  State 
Papers,  Dom.  1646-7,  pp.  422-S).  He  chose 
to  submit,  and  on  16  June  following  peti- 
tioned to  be  allowed  to  compound  for  his 
delinquency.  His  fine  was  eyentually  fixed 
at  1,200/.  on  25  June  1649,  but  Ottley  died 
in  Londonon  11  Sept.  following.  Hemarhed 
(Barleian  MS.  1241,  f.  SSb)  Lucy,  daughter 
of  Thomas  Edwards,  sheriff  of  Shropshue  in 
1631,  and  by  her  had,  besides  other  issue,  a 
son,  Sir  Richard,  who  was  gentleman  of  ^e 
prtTy  chamber  to  Charles  Iljand  represented 
Shropshire  in  parliament  from  1661  till  his 
death  on  10  Aog.  167a  The  fiimily  died 
out  earW  in  the  nineteaith  century,  when 
Pitchford  passed  to  Charles  Cecil  Cope  Jen- 


kinson,  third  and  last  earl  of  Liverpool 
[q.  v.l  ^ 
Ottley  carefully  preserred  the  papers  whicb 
passed  through  his  hands,  and  tliey  are  ot 
some  tmportanca  for  the  history  of  the  cml 
war  in  Shropshirs  and  the  nei^honriiu 
counties.  Carte  had  access  to  them  (cf.  hii 
Hiatorjf,  IT.  466),  but  made  little  use  of  them. 
They  were,  however,  utilised  by  Owen  and 
Blakeway  in  their  'History  of  Shrewsbury* 
(i.  416-44),  and  have  recently  been  printed 
in  'ColleetaneaTopoffraphicaetGeneal<mca/ 
V.  SQl-804,  Ti.  21-37,  vU.  84-110  and  SOS- 
SI  9. 

[CaL  Sute  Papers,  Dom. ;  Cal.  Comm.  for 
C<»nponDdiiift  pp.  1331,  15U,  1641,  1817; 
Owen  and  Blakeway's  Hist.  Shrvwsbury ;  BLake- 
vay'a  Sheriffs  of  Shropshire;  VLsit&tioa  of 
Shropshire,  1623  (Harleian  Soc.) ;  Le  Nere's 
Pedigrees'  of  Knights,  p.  79;  Collectanea  Top. 
et  Gen.  vols.  v.  ri.  and  rii.;  Burke's  Visifation 
of  Seats  aad  Arms ;  Webb's  Ciril  War  in  Hers- 
ibrdshuM;  Foster's  Alnmni  Oxoa.  1600-1714; 
Notes  and  Queries,  2nd  an.  ir.  331,  368,  408, 
8th  aer.  Tui.  387.]  A.  F.  P. 


PAOJCT,  Sni  AUGUSTUS  BERKELEY 
(1S23-1896),  diplomatist,  the  fourth  son  of 
Sir  Arthur  Paget  [q.  t.],  who  was  second 
son  of  the  first  earl  of  Uxbridge,  and  a 
brother  of  Henry  William  Paget,  first  mar- 

?uis  of  Anglesey  [q.  t.]  and  of  Sir  Edward 
'aget  [q.  v.],  was  Dom  on  16  April  1823, 
He  was  privatelT  educated,  and  in  1840  be 
etttwed  the  servue  of  tiie  crown  as  derk 
in  the  seereteiyB  department  of  the  general 
post  office.  He  was  soon  transferred  to  the 
audit  office,  and  agtun  on  21  Aug,  1841  to 
the  foreign  office. 

Paget  then  decided  to  enter  the  diplomatic 
service,  and  on  2  Dec,  1848  obtained  an 
appointment  as  temporary  attach^  at  Madrid, 
where  he  remained  till  1846.  On  6  Feb, 
1846  he  was  appointed  prfiois  writer  to  the 
foreign  secretary,  Lord  Aberdeen,  but  on 
26  June  became  second  paid  attache  to  the 
British  embassy  at  Paris.  Here  he  wit- 
nessed the  ooup  ^itat  of  1848,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  second  empire ;  on 
18  Dec.  1861  he  became  first  paid  attach6. 
On  13  Feb.  1862  he  was  promoted  to  be 
seeretar^  oS  legation  at  Atnens  at  a  time 
Irhen  diplomatio  relations  with  Greece  were 
BMMre  or  less  in  abeyance,  so  that  his  pontion 
was  peculiar  and  required  much  tact.  On 
8  Bee.  1862  he  went  on  to  Egrpt  and  acted 
u  iKnuttl-general  till  19  Feb.  1868,  returned 


to  England  on  leave  of  absence  on  27  May 
1863,  and  was  transfiarred  to  the  Hague  as 
secretan-  of  legation  on  14  Jan.  1854.  Here 
he  acted  as  cbargg  d'affaires  from  7  May  to 
21  Oct.  1866,  and  again  ^m  S  July  to 
24  Aug.  1866.  He  was  transferred  to  Lisbon 
on  18  Feb.  1867,  and  acted  as  ehawA 
d'afiairea  from  9  July  1867  to  14  Jan.  18^. 
On  1  April  1868  he  was  sent  to  Berlin  and 
acted  as  chargfi  d'afiaires  from  17  June  to 
30  Not.  1868.  On  18  Dec.  1868  he  was 
appointed  envoy  extraordinair  and  minister 
plenipotentiary  to  the  king  of  Saxony.  On 
6  Jane  1869  he  was  gasetted  to  the  post  of 
minister  at  the  court  of  Sweden  and  Nor* 
way,  but  on  6  July  this  appointment  was 
cancelled  in  favour  of  that  to  Denmark, 

As  minister  at  Copenhagen  Paget  saw  the 
accession  of  Christian  IX  at  the  close  of 
1863,  and  had  to  play  a  leading  part  in  re- 

fard  to  the  Schleswig-Holstein  difficulty  in 
864 ;  nor  was  his  position  much  less  difiicult 
when  in  1866  Prussia  meditated  war  against 
Austria,  On  9  June  1866  he  was  sent  to 
Portugal  OS  envOT  extraordinary.  Appointed 
on  6  July  1867  to  Italy  as  mnoj  extra- 
ordinary and  minister  plenipotentluT  to 
Victor  Emmanuel,  he  represented  Great 
Britain  in  Italy  during  one  of  the  most 
critical  periods  of  Italiui  history ;  he  saw  the- 
entry  <n  the  Italian  tnx^  into  Borne  and 
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thd  bwinninff  of  a  new  era  of  national  life. 
It  is  admittea  that  in  this  trying  period  his 
tact  was  cons^cuons.  He  remained  in  Italy 
for  a  long  time,  becoming  ambassador  ex- 
traordinary on  24  March  1876.  On  12  Sept. 
1883  he  relinquished  this  post  and,  after  a 
short  period  of  leave,  became  ambassador  at 
Vienna  on  1  Jan.  1684.  From  that  post  he 
retired  on  1  July  189S.  He  devoted  much 
of  the  leisure  which  now  came  to  him  to  the 
preparation  of  his  father's  memoirs.  These 
he  published  in  1895  under  the  title  of  'The 
Paget  Papers.') 

He  died  at  Hatfield  suddenly,  at  the  close 
of  a  short  visit  to  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury, 
on  11  July  1896.  He  is  buried  at  Tarde- 
bigg,  Bromufrove,  near  the  seat  of  his  son- 
in-law.  Lord  Windsor. 

Paget's  upright  and  manly  character  was 
much  valued  by  the  sovereigns  with  whom 
be  had  to  deal;  his  influence  was  rather 
that  of  the  Eng^Iish  gentleman  than  of  the 
astute  diplomatist.  He  was  created  C.B.  on 
10  Feb.  and  K.C.B.  on  16  March  1863,  a 
privy  councillor  in  1876,  and  O.C.B.  in  1683. 

Paget  married,  on  20  Oct.  1860,  the  Coun- 
tess  WaJpuiva  Efarengarde  Helena  de  Hohen- 
thal,  maid  of  honour  to  the  princess  royal  of 
Prussia,  and  left  three  children — one  son  in 
the  army,  another  in  the  diplomatic  service ; 
his  daughter  married  the  fourteenth  Lord 
"Windsor,  first  earl  of  Plymouth. 

[Foreign  Office  List,  1896;  Annaal  Kegistar, 
189« ;  Timw,  13  Joly  aad  IT  July  1896.] 

C  JL  H 

PAGET,  SiH  JAMES  (1814-1899).  sm^ 
geon,  bom  at  Great  Yarmouth  on  11  Jan. 
1614,  was  the  eighth  of  the  seventeen 
children  of  Samuel  Paget  and  Sarah  Eliza- 
beth, his  wife,  daughter  of  Thomas  Tolver  of 
Cheater.  Sir  George  Paget  [q.v.]  was  an 
elder  brother.  The  father  was  a  brewerand 
shipowner,  who  served  the  office  of  mayor  of 
Great  Yarmouth  in  1817.  James  was  edu- 
cated at  Yarmouth  at  a  private  school,  and 
was  apprenticed  in  1830 to  Churlea  Costerton, 
a  St.  Bartholomew's  man,  in  practice  as  a 
Burgeon  at  Yarmouth.  He  found  time  dur- 
ing his  apprenticeship  to  write  and  publidi 
jointly  vntn  one  of  his  Iwfrtfaere  a  book  on  the 
natunl  hiitozy  of  Great  Yarmouth.  Paget 
came  to  London  in  the  autumn  of  1834  to 
enter  as  a  student  at  St.  Bartholranew's 
hospital,  and  in  February  1836,  while  he  was 
working  in  the  dissecting-room,  he  called 
the  attention  of  his  teachers  to  some  little 
white  specks  in  the  muscles  of  one  of  the 
BubjectB.  He  borrowed  a  microscope,  showed 
that  the  specks  were  cysts  oontaintng  worms, 
and  read  a  paper  on  the  suliject  before  the 
Aharnethian  Socie^  on  6  Feb.  1686.  His 


observations  were  afterwards  confirmed  by 
Professor  (Sir)  Bichard  Owen  [q.  v.],  and  tlw 
parasite  has  been  well  known  ever  since 
under  the  name  Trichina  apiralU.  In  lS3a- 
1836  Paget  filled  the  post  of  clinical  clerk 
under  Dr.  Peter  Mere  Latham  (1789-1676) 
[q.  v.],  because  he  was  unable  to  afibrd  the 
fee  demanded  by  the  surgeons  of  the  hospital 
for  the  office  of  dresser.  He  was  admitted  & 
member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of 
England  on  13  May  1636,  and,  after  a  short 
visit  to  Paris,  he  settled  in  London,  and 
supported  himself  by  teaching  and  writings. 
He  was  sub-editor  of  the  '  Medical  Gazette' 
from  1837  to  1842,  and  in  1841  he  waa 
elected  an^^eon  to  the  Finsbuty  dJutenaaEy. 

At  St.  Barthdlomew's  Hosiutal  Aget  wM 
appointed  curator  of  the  museum  in  suocea- 
sion  to  W.  J.  Bayntin  in  1837,  and  in  1839  he 
was  chosen  demonstratorof  morbid  anatomy*, 
in  which  position  he  proved  himself  so  good 
a  teacher  that  on  30  May  1843  he  was  pro> 
moted  to  be  lecturer  on  general  anatomy  and 
phyaology.  On  10  Aug.  1843  he  was  elected 
wfuden  of  the  college  for  students,  thtin 
first  established  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hos- 
pital, a  post  he  resigned  in  October  1661.  In 

1846  he  drew  up  a  catalo^e  of  the  anato- 
mical museum  ofthe  hospital,  and  on  24  Feb. 

1847  he  was  chosen  an  assistant  surgeon 
after  a  severe  contest,  the  oppontion  beings 
based  upon  the  ground  that  ne  had  never 
served  the  office  of  dresaeror  honse-surge(»L> 
posts  which  hi^  been  considered  hit£eito 
essential  qualifications  inevery  candidate  for 
the  suigieal  staff.  He  lectured  on  ^ysio- 
logy  in  the  medtcalschool  from  1869  to  1861^ 
was  promoted  full  surgeon  in  July  1661,  held 
the  lectureship  on  surgery  from  1866  to  1869* 
resigned  the  office  of  surgeon  in  May  1871^ 
and  was  immediately  appointed  a  coiualtii^ 
surgeon  to  the  hospital. 

At  the  fioyal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Eng^ 
land  Paget  was  admitted  one  of  the  first 
fellows,  when  that  order  was  established  in 
1843,  and  he  prepared  the  descriptive  cata- 
logue of  the  pathoU^cal  specimens  con- 
tained in  the  Hunteriau  Museum,  -«4iicb 
appeared  at  intervals  between  1846  and  1649. 
He  was  Anil  and  Galeprofessorirf  anatomy 
and  snrgeiT  from  1847  to  1863,  a  member  of 
the  eowcif  fcom  1865  to  1889,  a  vice-preai- 
dent  in  1673  and  1874,  chairman  of  the 
midwifery  board  in  1874,  president  in  1876, 
representative  of  the  coll^  at  the  General 
MedicalOouncilfroml876tol661,Hunt«rian 
orator  in  1677,  the  first  Bradshaw  lecturer 
'  on  some  new  and  rare  diseases '  in  1662,  bioA 
the  first  Morton  lecturer  on  cancer  and  can- 
cerous diseases  in  1887. 

As  early  as  1858,  and  while  he  was  >tiO 
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only  an  assistant  surgeon  at  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's  Hospital,  i^aeet  was  appointed  surgeon- 
extrawdinary  to  tue  queen.  He  attended 
Queen  Alexandra,  when  princess  of  Wales, 
during  a  long  suivical  illness,  and  was  mode 
■nrgeon  to  King  £dward  VII,  when  prince 
of  Wales;  from  1867  to  1877  he  held  the 
post  of  Be^eaiit-Buig<eon-extraordinary,  and 
in  1S77  he  became  seneant-surgeon  to  Queen 
Victoria  on  the  deotn  of  Sir  William  f  er- 
gusson  [q.  v.]  He  was  created  a  baronet  in 
August  1871. 

Paget  was  president  of  the  three  chief 
medical  societies  in  London ;  he  filled  the 
chair  of  the  Clinical  Society  in  1869,  of  the 
Boyal  Medical  and  Chiruigieal  Society  in 
1876,  and  of  the  PathoIogicaTSociety  of  Lon- 
don in  1887.  He  was  appointed  a  member 
of  the  senate  of  the  university  of  London  in 
1860,  and  on  the  death  of  Sir  George  Jessel 
[q.  T.]  in  IBHd  Paget  became  Tice-chancellor 
of  the  university,  a  post  he  retained  until 
1895.  He  was  chosen  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Medicine  at  the  meeting 
held  in  London  in  1861.  He  was  elected 
F.K.S.  in  1K51,  and  among  many  other  dis- 
tinctions ho  held  the  honorary  degrees  of 
D.CX.  (Oxford),  LL.D.  (Camlwidge), 
F.RO.S.  (Edinburgh  and  Ireland),  and 
M.D.  (Dublin,  Bonn,  and  Wurzburg). 

Sir  James  Paget  died  at  hie  house,  5  Park 
Square  We8t,IU^Va  Park,  on  80  Dec  1 899, 
and  was  buriied  at  Finohley  cemetery,  after  a 
funeral  eerviee  in  Westminstar  Abliey.  An 
erxeellent  likenesa  of  Pag^  is  in  the  great  hall 
at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  It  is  a  three- 
quarter-length  in  oils  by  (Sir)  J.  E.  Millais, 
K.A.,  painted  by  subscription  in  1878.  A 
bust,  bf  Sir  J.  Edgar  Boehm,  hart.,  R.A., 
stands  in  the  Ro^^  College  of  Surgeons  of 
XWland }  there  is  a  replica  in  the  museum 
of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  dated  1887. 

He  married,  in  1844, 1/rdia,  daughter  <rf 
the  Kev.  Henry  North,  domestic  chaplain  to 
the  Duke  of  Kent,  and  by  her  had  four  sons 
and  two  daughters,  the  seomid  son  Francis 
becoming  successively  dean  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  and  bishop  m  Oxford,  and  Hm  third 
taa  HouT  haiko  wm  nude  auffiragan  bishop 
of  Ipewieh  in  190a  Lady  Paget  died  in 
1896. 

I^iget  was  a  surgeon  who  advanced  his 
art  by  showing  how  pathology  mij^t  be  ap- 
plied snocessfully  to  eluodate  clinical  pro- 
blems, when  as  yet  there  was  no  soienoe  of 
bacteriology.  He  may  therefore  be  &irly 
considered  as  one  of  the  linlis  connecting 
Hunterian  surgery  with  the  developments 
which  have  taken  place  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  owing  to  a  recognition 
of  the  port  played  by  misro-org^niamsinthe 


inroduotion  of  disease.   The  posiUon  which 

Paget  occupied  as  a  teacher  in  a  large  medi- 
cal school,  Iiis  persuasive  eloquence,  and  the 
classical  English  of  his  writings,  gave  him 
great  authority  among  his  contemporaries, 
and  enabled  him  to  exercise  a  much  wider 
influence  than  would  have  been  expected 
from  his  modest  demeanour  and  somewhat 
retiring  disposition.  He  -v/as/aeile  prineept 
as  a  teacher,  not  by  reason  of  his  originality, 
but  because  he  was  able  to  grasp  thu 
principle  and  clothe  it  briefly  and  clearly  in 
exquisite  language.  Scrupulously  honest  and 
Caii-miuded  lie  acquired  one  of  the  chiui 
siu^icaL  practices  in  London.  During  the 
busiest  period  of  his  life  he  was  invariably 
punctuai,  and  was  never  outwardly  in  a 
hurry.  He  had  strong  religious  convictions, 
which  appear  in  many  passages  of  his  writ- 
ings, and  he  was  always  careful  in  the  re- 
ligious observances  of  the  church  of  Eog^ 
land. 

Paget's  works  ore :  1.  '  A  Descriptive 
Catalogue  of  the  Pathological  Specimens 
contained  in  the  Museum  of  the  lioyal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  of  England,'  4to  (vol.  i.  1846, 
vol.  ii,  1847,  vol,  iii.  1848,  vols.  iv.  and  v. 
1849).  A  second  edition  of  the  '  Catalogue  ' 
was  published  between  1682  and  1885,  edited 
by  Sir  James  Paget,  with  the  assistance  of 
J.  F.  Goodhart,  M.D.,  and  A.  H.  Q.  Doran, 
F.aCS.  %  *A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of 
the  Anatomical  Museum  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Ilo^ital;'  new  edit.  vol.  i.  1847, 
vol.  iL  1852.  These  two  catalogues  laid  die 
foundation  of  Paget's  reputation.  They  made 
him  a  pathologist,  tnuned  him  to  be  an  ac- 
curate observer,  and  taught  him  to  write 
terse  EngUsh.  3,  '  Lectures  on  Surgical 
Pathology,'  London,  1853,  2  vols.  8vo ;  re- 
vised and  edited  by  (Sir)  William  Turner, 
London,  1863,  8vo;  3rd  edit.  1870;  4th 
edit.  1876i  These  volumes  contain,  with 
omissions  and  additions,  the  six  courses  of 
lectures  (1847-62)  delivered  at  the  Royal 
College  Smgeona  of  England  under  the 
Arris  and  Gale  bequests.  The^  were  the 
direct  outcome  of  Paget's  work  m  the  Hun- 
terian museum,  and  tnur  publication  gave  a 
great  impulse  to  the  study  of  pathology, 
which  had  been  flagging  for  some  time  be- 
fore their  appearance.  4. 'Clinical Lectures 
and  Essays,'  ed.  Howard  Marsh,  London, 

1876,  8vo;  translated  into  French,  Paris, 

1877,  8vo.  5.  '  Studies  of  Old  Case  Books,' 
London,  1891,  8vo.  Paget  also  communi- 
cated many  papers  to  the  various  medical 
societies  and  journals.  He  wrote  the  lives 
of  eminent  surgeons  and  physicians  in  the 
biographical  division  of  Knight's  *Pennv 
Cydofsedia' (London,  1833-44);  be  anUted 
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Dr.  William  Senhouse  Eirbes  [q-  t.  Suppl.] 
ia  the  first  edition  of  the  '  HandbooK  of 
I^siology '  (London,  1848,  8to  ;  15th  edit. 
1899);  and  he  wrote  an  interesting  intro- 
duction to  South's  *  Memorials  of  the  Craft 
of  Su^ry  in  England '  (London,  1886). 

[Pensonal  kaowledge;  Times,  1  Jan.  1900,  p. 
4;  British  MedicalJoumal,  1900,  i.  49;  Lancet, 
1900,  i.  62 ;  St.  BartholotneVs  Hespital  Journal, 
1900,  rii.  fiO;  additioaal  inrormuion  kindly 
girsD  by  Stephen  Paget,  esq.,  F.R.C.8.  Eog.} 

FAGEI,  JOHN  (1811-1898),  police 
munstrate  and  author,  iras  the  second  son 
of  Thomas  Paffet  of  Humbentone,  Leicester- 
shire, where  he  was  bom  on  14  May  1811. 
His  father  was  a  banker  in  Leicester,  and 
head  of  the  Huguenot  family  descended 
from  Valerian  Paget  who  fled  to  England 
after  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew 
(Sjolbs,  The  Huffuenott,  p.  517).  The  boy 
was  entirely  educated  at  liome.  For  some 
years  he  was  assistant  in  his  father's  bank. 
He  entered  the  Middle  Temple  on  I(J  Oct. 
1836,  and  was  called  to  the  oar  on  2  Nov, 
1838.  In  1842  he  published  the  '  Income 
Tax  Act,'  with  an  introduction ;  anil  in 
1854  a  'Beport  of  Dr.  Radclifle's  Judg- 
ment in  the  Consistorial  Court  of  Dublin,' 
with  '  observations  on  the  practice  of  the 
ecclesiastical  courts.'  Prom  1860  till  1866 
he  was  secietarr  first  to  Lord  Chancellor 
Truro  and  secondly  to  Lord  Chancellor  Cran- 
worth,  and  in  1864  he  was  appointed  a 
magistrate  at  the  Thames  police  court ;  he 
was  transferred  firom  it  to  the  Hammersmith 
and  Wandsworth  courts,  and  on  their  vepara- 
tion  he  presided  over  the  court  at  West 
London  till  his  resignation  in  1889. 

Paget  devoted  his  leisure  to  litereir  pur- 
Suite.  He  was  a  contributor  to  'Black- 
wood's Magazine'  between  1860  and  1888, 
His  papers  adversely  criticising  Macaulay's 
viawa  of  Marlborough,  the  massacre  of  Glen- 
coe,  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  Claverhouse, 
and  William  Penn  were  reprinted  in  1861 
widi  the  title  of  The  KewExamen.'  Other 
articles,  entitled  '  Yin^cation,'  and  dealing 
with  Nelson,  Lady  Hamilton,  the  Wigtown 
mart|rrs,andLora  Byron;  'Jui^cialPnnles,' 
dealing  with  Elizabeth  Canning,  the  Camp- 
den  Wcmder,  the  Annesley  case,  Elixa  Pen- 
ning, and  Spencer  Cowper's  case ;  and 
'  Essays  on  Art,'  dealing  with  the  elements 
of  drawing,  Kubens  and  Ruskin,  George 
Cruikshank  and  John  Leech,  were  included 
in  a  volume  and  called  'Paradoxes  and 
E^uzles:  Historical,  Judicial,  and  literary/ 
which  appeared  in  1874. 

Paget  was  also  a  skilful  draughtsman,  and 
his  iUustrati(HU  to  '  Bits  and  Bearing-reins ' 


(1876),  by  Edward  Fordham  flower  [q.r.], 
largely  helped  to  make  the  reader  anderstand 
the  crusty  caused  to  horses  by  the  method 
ofhamessingogauistwhich  Flower  protested, 
in  early  days  Paget  was  an  ardent  whig, 
and  enrolled  himself  amotur  those  who  were 
prepared  to  fight  for  the  Reform  Bill.  He 
joined  the  Reform  Club  when  it  was  founded 
in  1836,  and  was  a  member  of  tbA  library 
committee  there  for  twenty-four  years,  being 
chairman  of  it  from  1861  to  1806.  On 
1  March  1639  he  married  Elizabeth,  daugh- 
ter of  William  Bathbone  of  Oreenfaank, 
Liverpool  H»  died  on  38  May  1898  at 
26  Boltons,  Lcmdon,  leaving  «  widov  and 
two  daughters. 

[Private  infonutiw ;  Foster's  Men  at  the  Bar, 
p.  849;  POgefs  Woi^  in  Brit.  Hos.  Libr  ] 

F  Si 

IPALGRAVK,  FRANCIS  TURNER 
(1824-1897),  poet  and  critic,  eldest  son  of 
Sir  Francis  Pa^rave  [q,  v.],  the  historian 
and  antiquary,  was  bom  at  Great  Yar- 
mouth, in  the  house  of  his  maternal  grand- 
father. Da  wson  Turner  [q.  v.la  bankerof  that 
to^vn,  on  28  Sept.  1824.  His  childhood  was 
spent  partly  there,  but  chiefiy  in  his  father's 
subaroan  residence  at  Hampst«ad.  He  grew 
up,  in  both  houses,  amid  an  atmoapheHre  of 
high  artistic  culture  and  stvenuoua  thought 
He  was  fomiliar  from  in&ncy  widi  col- 
lectirau  boohs,  luctures,  and  engravings, 
and  when  he  flrat  Tisited  Italy  with  hb 
parents  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  was  already 
capable  of  appreciating,  and  being  pro- 
foundly influenced  by,  what  he  saw  there 
both  in  arc  and  nature.  This  gravity  and 
sensibility  beyond  his  years  was  further  rein- 
forced by  the  fervid  anglo-catholiciBm  of 
his  family.  His  earlier  education  was  at 
home ;  he  was  afterwards  (1838-43^  a  day 
boy  at  Charterhouse,  from  which  in  1842 
he  gained  a  scholarship  at  Balliol  College;, 
Oxford,  and  went  into  residence  there  in 
1843.  There  he  joined  the  brilliant  circle 
which  included  Arnold,  Qouj^  Doyle, 
Selto,  and  Shairp,  and  vrhieh  has  been 
commemorated  by  the  last^umed  of  tboe  in 
the  poetfanmooB  toIiidm  of  poenu  entitled 
*  Glen  Desiegay,*  {HefiMwd  and  edited  by 
Palgrave  himseu  forty  ^ears  later.  He  took 
a  first  class  in  classica  in  1847,  havmg 
already,  some  months  previously,  been  elected 
a  fellow  of  Exeter  College ;  he  did  not  gra- 
duate until  1866,  when  he  took  both  bis  B.  A. 
and  M.A. 

Early  in  1846  PalgraTe  had  been  engaged 
for  some  mouths  as  assistant  private  secre- 
tary to  W.  E.  Giadfltone,  then  secretary  of 
state  for  war  and  the  colonies.  Soon  adTter 
completing  his  prol»ti<quury  year  at  Exeter 
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he  Tetorned  to  the  pablie  service  by  accept- 
ing  an  appointment  nndarthe  edacation  qb- 
putment,  in  which  the  rest  hie  active  life 
was  spent.  BVom  1860to  1805  he  was  vioe- 
princtjial,  nnim  Dr.  Templ^  the  present 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  of  Kneller  Hall,  a 
government  tnuning  coUege  for  elementary 
teachers  at  Twickenham.  Tennyson  was 
then  living  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the 
acquaintance  begun  in  1849  between  the 
two  grew  into  a  warm  and  lasting  friend- 
ship.  In  1866  Pal^ve  returned  to  Lon- 
don on  the  discontinuance  of  the  training 
colle^,  and  served  in  Whitehall,  first  as 
examiner  and  afterwards  as  assistant  secre- 
tary  of  the  education  department,  till  hia 
retirement  in  1884.  In  1854  he  bad  pub* 
Hdied  *Id^ls  and  SoDgt/  a  ambU  volume  (tf 
ppemi  which  has  not  adiieved  permanence 
He  was  tot  sev«ral  years  art  eritio  to  the 
'  Saturday  Review/  and  ccmtriboted  a  la^ 
■nnmbCT  oi  reviews  and  eritioal  essays  deal- 
ing with  art  and  literature  to  the  *  Qoarteriy 
Review '  and  other  periodicals. 

Much  of  the  inner  history  and  not  a  little 
also  of  the  outward  incid«it  of  his  life  up 
to  this  time  is  recorded  in  the  remarkable 
volume  published  by  him  peeudonymonsly 
in  1868,  under  the  title  of  '  The  Passionate 
Pilgrim,'  the  Dicktwtg  md  Wahr&eit  of  a 
highly  cultured  and  deUoately  soisitive  mind. 
The  woAe  is  now  little  kiunmi  bufc  is  notable 
fbr  the  mingled  breadth  and  subtlety  of  its 
psyehoh^,  and  is  only  maned  by  a  slight 
overloading  of  quotatiim.  This  was,  how- 
ever (and  the  same  may  be  said  of  much  of 
his  later  writiiw),  no  ostentation  of  learning, 
but  the  natural  overflow  of  unusual  know- 
ledge and  a  poww  of  critical  aj^reciation 
which  was  in  excess  of  his  own  creative 
faculty.  Here,  as  so  often  elsewhere,  the 
imaginative  precocity  fostered  in  him  by  his 
early  surroundiags  had  to  be  paid  for  by  a 
certain  lack  of  sustained  fiuoe  in  his  mature 
work. 

During  annual  holidays  spent  with  Tenny- 
son is  England  or  abmd,  the  scheme  and 
wmtents  or  the  *Odden  Treasury 'were  now 
being  evolved.  It  me  published  in  1861, 
and  obtained  an  immediate  and  decisive  suo- 
oess  which  has  continued  for  over  forty  years 
Hie  entenrisa  was  one  often  attemjtted 
before,  end  often  renewed  since ;  but  it  at 
once  blotted  out  all  its  predecessors,  and 
retUDs  its  primacy  among  the  large  and 
yearly  increasing  ninln  of  similar  or  cognate 
volumes  towards  which  it  has  siven  the  first 
.stimulus.  In  itself  it  is,  like  aU  anthologies, 
open  to  criticism  both  for  its  inclusions  and 
its  omissions.  In  later  editions  some  of 
iStsse  criticisms  were  admitted  and  met  by 


:  Fdgrave  himselt  But  it  remains  one  of 
fehose  rare  instances  in  which  critu»il  work 
has  a  substantive  imaginative  value,  and 
entitles  its  author  to  rank  unoug  creative 
artists. 

In  1862  Palgrave  was  employed  in  the 
revision  of  the  official  catalogue  of  the  tine 
art  department  of  the  exhibition  of  that 
year,  and  the  compilation  of  a  descriptive 
handbook  to  the  art  collections  there,  and 
also  wrote  a  memoir  of  Clough,  who  bad 
died  the  autumn  before.   In  1866  he  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  '  Eseays  on  Art/  and  a 
eritical  biography  of  Scott  prefixed  to  a  col- 
lected edition  of  his  poems.   Among  other 
productions  of  this  period  were  an  edition 
of  'Shakespeare's  Poems*  (1665).  a  volume 
of  Hymns  (1867),  another  of  *  Stories  for 
Children*  0868),  and  one  of  <  Lyrical  Poems ' 
(1871).   *  The  Children's  Treasury  of  Eng^ 
lish  Soiur/  e  companion  volume  for  children 
to  the  '  Golden  'rieasury,'and  the  result,  like 
it,  of  many  years  of  thought  and  selection, 
appeared  in  1876.    The  other  anthologies 
made  by  him  may  be  ment  toned  here  together : 
'Chrysomela,'  a  volume  of  selections  from 
Herrick  (1877),  'Tennyson's  Select  Lyrics' 

E,  and  the  'Treasury  of  Sacred  Song' 
.  A  second  series  of  the  'Golden 
ry,'  the  response  to  many  appeals  for 
inclusicm  of  later  poets,  was  published  only 
in  iba  year  before  his  death.  In  it  the  se- 
lection made  foiled  to  give  general  sati^ 
faction ;  and  indeed  the  judgments  in  poetry 
of  a  man  of  seventy  are  Ukely  to  have  lost 
much  and  gained  little  in  the  years  of  de- 
clining life.  By  that  time  too  the  way  Iw 
had  opened  thirty-five  years  before  was 
thronged  with  followers,  and  the  new  volume 
took  a  place  only  as  one  among  the  crowd. 
Two  more  volumes  of  original  poems,  the 
*  Visions  of  England  '(1881)  and '  Amenophis' 
(1892),  complete  the  list  of  hia  own  contri- 
butions to  English  poetry. 

In  1884  Patgrave  resigned  hia  assistant 
secretaryship  in  the  ediwation  deputment. 
The  remainder  of  his  life  was  divided  her  ween 
London  and  the  country  house  at  Lyme 
Regis  which  he  had  bought  in  1872,  with 
almost  annual  visits  to  Italy.  In  1878  he 
had  been  made  an  honora^  LL.D.  of  Ediu- 
burgh  University,  and  in  1886  he  was  elected 
to  the  professorship  of  poetry  at  Oxford, 
vacated  by  the  death  of  John  Oampbell 
Shairp  ^q.  v.]  He  had  already  declined  to 
be  put  tn  nomination  for  that  chair  in  1867 
as  Arnold's  successor,  and  had  actually  been 
a  candidate  in  1877,  but  had  withdrawn 
then  in  Shairp's  favour.  He  held  the  chair 
for  two  quinquennial  terms  (1885-95).  It 
is  singular  that  during  nearly  forty  years  it« 
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luceoauTe  occupants  from  Arnold  to  Fal- 
mve  were  all  coatemporahee,  and  all  mem- 
Bera  of  the  eame         of  Balliol  scholars. 

A  volume  of  his  Oxford  lectures,  '  Land- 
scape in  PoetiT*  (1897),  collected  and  re- 
vised by  him  after  he  vacated  the  chair,  was 
Fal^ave's  last  published  work.  His  health 
had  been  for  some  years  failing,  and  he  died 
after  a  brief  ilhieas  on  24  Oct.  1897.  He 
had  married,in  December  1862*  Cecil,  daush- 
ter  of  J.  Milnes  Gaskell,  M.P.,  who  P^Se- 
ceased  him  on  27  March  1890,  and  left  bu> 
vivinff  him  a  aon  and  four  daughters. 

^^rave  was  one  of  those  men  whose 
diBtiuction  and  influence  consist  lass  in  erea^ 
tive  power  than  in  that  appremation  of  the 
best  things  which  is  the  highest  kind  of 
crittdsm,  and  in  the  habit  of  living,  in  all 
matters  of  both  art  and  life,  at  the  nighest 
standard.  This  quality,  which  is  what  is 
meant  by  the  classical  spirit,  he  possessed  to 
a  degree  always  rare,  and  perhaps  more  rare 
than  ever  in  the  present  a^e.  Beyond  this, 
but  not  unconnected  with  it,  were  qualities 
which  only  survive  in  the  memory  of  his 
friends — childlike  transparency  of  character, 
sffectionateness,  and  quick  human  sympathy. 

[Francis  Turner  Palgrave,  by  G-.  P.  Palgrave, 
1899  (a  Memoir  by  his  daughter);  Boase'a 
Beg.  Coll  EzoQ.  (Oxford  Hist.  Soe.);  pnsonal 
knowlo^.]  J.  W,  M. 

PALMEB,  ABTHUR  (1841-1897), 
classical  scholar  and  critic,  bom  at  Gwelph, 
Ontario,  Canada,  on  14  Sept.  1841,  was  the 
Birth  diild  of  the  Yen.  Arthur  Palmer, 
archdeacon  of  Toronto,  by  his  first  wife, 
Hester  Madeline  Crawford.  He  was  edu- 
cated, first  by  his  father,  then  at  the  gram- 
mar school,  Qwelph,  under  the  Rev.  Edward 
Stewart.  After  about  four  years  at  the 
grammar  school,  he  left  it  in  1866.  In  1857 
he  went  to  Cheltenham,  where  he  remained 
less  than  a  year,  having  had,  as  he  used  to 
say,  'Just  a  sweet  taste  of  English  public 
school  life.'  The  principal  at  the  time 
was  William  Sobson,  He  entered  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  in  1869,  obtained  a  uni- 
veruty  seholozship  in.  1861,  and  in  1863  he 
graduated  with  senior  modwatorship  and 
gold  medal  in  classics,  as  well  as  a  junior 
moderatorship  and  silver  medal  in  experi- 
mental and  natural  science.  In  1867  he  was 
elected  a  fellow,  and  in  1880  succeeded  Pro- 
fessor Tyrrell  in  the  chair  of  Latin,  In  1888 
he  succeeded  Judge  Webb  as  public  orator. 
He  was  M.A.  (1867)  and  Litt.b.  of  his  own 
imiveisity,  and  honorary  LL.I).  of  Glasgow 
(1890)  and  D.O.L.  of  Oxford  (1894).  From 
1867  to  1880  he  was  a  college  tutor,  and  as 
such  exercised  a  marked  influence  of  the 
beat  kind  on  a  In:^  number  of  pupils,  all 


of  whom  remember  him  with  esteem  and 
afiection,  many  of  them  having  received  from 
him  substantial  help  in  after  life.  His  con- 
tributions to  classicot  scholarship  were  mainly 
emendaticms  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  texts, 
an  art  in  which  he  may  be  fairlv  said  to 
occupy  a  foremost  place  among  modem  scho- 
lars. He  was  most  succeawil  in  his  cor- 
rections of  the  text  of  Plautus,  Catulloa, 
Propertiua,  Horace,  and  Ovid,  and  he  haa 
made  many  convincing  conjectures  in  Arisi- 
tofdianes,  while  he  aided  largely  in  coa&ti- 
tutinff  the  text  of  the  «ditiQ  prineeps  of 
Bacchylidea  (1897),  and  made  many  exeel- 
lent  suggestions  in  the  first  edition  of  He- 
rondas  (1891).  Specimena  of  some  of  his 
cleverest  and  most  convincing  emendations 
will  be  found  in  an  obituai;  notice  in '  He^ 
matfaena,'  No.  xxiv.  1898. 

Palmer  had  special  qualifications  tot  the 
emendation  of  poetry.  His  memory  was 
stored  with  all  that  is  finest  in  poetry, 
ancient  and  modem,  his  taste  and  ear  were 
perfect,  and  his  feeling  for  style  singularly 
fine  and  just.  His  versions  m  'Kottabos' 
and  '  Dublin  Translations,'  few  but  choice, 
exhibit  his  skill  in  reprodudng  the  idiom 
and  spirit  of  Latin  poetry. 

In  youth  his  personal  appearance  was  voy 
attroctiva.  He  wu  a  fiur  cricketer,  and  fcv 
some  seasons  he  auccessfiilly  captained  a 
team  of  old  uniTenity  cricketere  who 
sumed  the  name  (tf  Btwca.  He  was  a  good 
rocket-player  and  golfer.  As  a  conversa- 
tional ist  he  was  daightful,  and  he  greatly 
enjoyed  locie^  until  faiUng  health  forced 
him  largely  -to  forego  it.  His  health  till 
middle  age  was  excellent,  bnt  during  the 
lost  ten  years  of  his  life  he  sufiered  much 
from  disease  of  the  bladder,  and  died  of  a 
cancerous  growth  in  the  rsgitm  qH  that  organ 
on  14  Dec.  1897. 

On  4  Oct.  1879  he  married  Miss  France* 
Greene  of  Clevedon.  By  her  he  had  two 
sons :  Arthur,  bom  on  13  May  1881,  and 
Uther,  bom  on  20  April  1892. 

His  published  works  are:  1.  'Heroidee' 
of  Ovid,  1874 ;  new  edit,  (rerised  and  en- 
larged, with  the  tnnsL  of  P-lanudes),  1698, 
ClarendoD  Press  Ser.  3.  '  Elsies'  of  Pio- 
pcrtius,  1880.  .3.  '  Satires '  of  Horace,  Lon- 
don, 1883, 8vo  ;  6th  edit.  1898.  4.  *Amphi< 
tmo'  of  Plautus,  1888.  6.  '  Records  of  the 
Tercentenary  Festival  of  the  Dublin  Uni- 
versity,' 1892.  6.  *  Catullus'  in  Macmillan's 
Pamassus  Series,  1896.  Palmer  also  contri- 
buted articles,  t^efly  critical,  to  '  Herma- 
thena,'  the  'Journal  of  Philology,'  'ClaaHcal 
Review,'  and  other  periodicals. 

[Personal  knowledge ;  private  informiition.] 

R.  y.  T. 
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PALMER,  Sib  ARTHUR  HUNTER 
(181&-1898),  colonial  politician,  bom  at 
Armagh  on  28  Dec.  1819,  was  the  elder  son  of 
Lieutenant  Arthur  Palmer,  R.N.  (d.  80  April 
1836),  hy  his  second  wife  Emily  (1791-1826), 
daughter  of  Robert  Hunter  of  Dublin  and 
Downpatrick.  He  was  educated  at  Youghal 
grammar  school,  emigrated  to  New  South 
Wales  in  18S8,  and  ror  twenty>three  years 
was  asaodated  with  Henry  Dangax's  stations, 
4^  which  he  ultimately  became  general 
manager.  In  1866  Palmer  was  returned  to 
the  lesislatiTe  assembly  of  Queensland  for 
Port  Curtis,  and  in  August  1667  became 
colonial  secretary  and  secretary  for  public 
works  in  the  goremment  of  Sir  Robert 
Ramsey  Mackenzie.  In  September  he  took 
the  additional  portfolio  of  secretary  for 
lands,  and  in  November  1868  he  retired  with 
his  colleagues.  In  May  1670  he  formed  an 
administration  in  which'he  was  premier  and 
colonial  secretaiy,  and  in  187S  he  also  acted 
aa  secretaTy  for  landa.  In  1874  his  goTem- 
ment  reugned  ofB(»,  and  Palmer  Himself, 
leaving  Port  Cnrtia,  was  elected  for  Bm- 
Iwne.  In  the  first  administration  of  Sir 
Thomas  Mcllwruth  [q.  r.  Sttppl.J  he  was 
colonial  secretary  and  secretary  for  public 
instruction  from  January  1879  to  December 
1881,  when  he  was  appointed  president  of 
the  legislatiTe  council.  In  the  same  year  he 
was  created  K.G.M.G.  He  administered  the 
gOTenuuent  of  Queensland  on  several  occa- 
sions during  a  vacancy  in  the  govemorahip. 
He  was  honorary  colonel  of  the  Queensland 
defence  force,  a  trustee  of  the  Queensland 
Musenm,  and  a  director  of  the  Queensland 
National  Bank.  He  died  at  Brisbane  on 
20  March  1898.  On  8  June  1866  he  mar- 
ried Cecilia  Jessie  SI  Aug.  1886),  daugh- 
ter of  Aiehibald  Mosman  of  Armidale,  New 
SouUi  Wales.  By  her  he  had  three  sons 
and  two  dangfaten. 

[Sydney  Morning  Herald,  21  Mnrch  1898 ; 
Menneira  Diet,  of  Anatralasian  Biogr.  1892; 
Barke'B  Colouial  Oeatiy,  1891,  i.  47-8.1 

E.  I.  a 

PALMER,  GEORGE  (1818-1897),  bis- 
cuit manufacturer,  bom  on  18  Jan,  1818  on 
Upton  farm  in  Long  Sutton,  Somerset, 
which  had  long  been  the  property  of  his 
yeomen  ancestors,  waa  the  son  of  William 
Palmer  (tf.  1636)  and  his  wile  Mary  (d. 
1880^,  daughter  of  William  Isaac,  both  being 
membsrs  of  the  Society  of  fmnds.  The 
boy  was  educated  for  a  time  in  the  school  at 
Sideot,  near  Weston<sutier-Han,  which  be- 
longed to  that  religious  body,  and  about  18SS 
was  apprenticed  to  a  Telative  at  Tanntoa  to 
leom  the  business  of  a  miller  and  oonfec- 
tionex. 


At  midsummer  1841  Palmer  entered  into 
partnership  at  Reading  with  Thomas  Hunt- 
ley, and  established  the  biscuit  business  of 
Huntley  &  Palmer,  near  the  upper  part  of 
London  Street.  Not  long  afterwards  they 
purcfaased  some  property  in  King^s  Road, 
Reading,  and  applied  steam-machinery  to 
the  manufacture  of  their  biscuits.  The  re- 
sult waa  a  mairellons  success,  and  the  pro- 
fits ^rew  to  large  proportions.  Huntley 
died  in  1867,  when  the  concern  became  tlie 
sole  property  of  Palmer  and  his  two  brothers, 
Samuel  and  William  Isaac  Palmer.  This 
vast  establisbmentf  the  largest  of  its  hind  in 
existence,  has  been  for  many  years  of  world- 
wide fame.  It  covers  many  acres  in  the 
King's  Road,  and  more  than  6,000  persons 
are  employed  in  it. 

Palmer  took  much  interest  in  the  British 
schools  eetablished  at  Reading  by  Joseph 
Lancaster,  and  waa  a  member  of  the  first 
school-board  in  the  town.  From  December 
1660  he  was  amember  of  the  town  council; 
he  became  alderman  in  1860,  and  remained  so 
until  his  retirement  in  1883.  In  1667  he  was 
elected  mayor  of  Reading.  At  a  by-election 
in  May  1878  be  was  returned  to  parliament 
inthe  Uberal  interest  for  the  borough  of  Read- 
ing, and  sat  for  it  until  1885,  when  he  retired 
from  the  representation  on  the  constituency 
loaingone  of  its  members.  He  then  contested 
the  south  or  Newbury  division  of  Berkshire, 
but  was  defeated  after  a  close  contest. 

Palmer  married,  at  the  Friends'  meeting- 
house, Basingstoke,  on  17  Jan.  1850,  Eliza- 
beth Sarah,  daughter  of  Robert  Meteyard  of 
that  town.  She  died  at  Reading,  SO  March 
1894,  and  her  husband  never  recovered  from 
the  shock  of  hw  death.  He  died  at  bis 
house,  The  Acadas,  Reading,  on  19  Aug. 
1897,  and  was  buned  on  28  Aug.  in  the 
same  grave  with  her  in  the  Friendi'  burial- 
ffround,  Church  Street,  Reading.  He  left 
four  sons  and  three  daughters.  His  eldest 
son,  George  William  Palmer,  was  M.P.  for 
Reading  from  1898  to  1904,  and  became  a 
privy  councillor  in  1906. 

Palmer  was  a  munificent  beneiactor  to  his 
adopted  town,  and  to  all  its  charitable  insti- 
tutions. He  and  bis  brother  Samuel  gave  a 
site  for  an  art  gallery  at  the  comer  of  Valpy 
Street,  Reading,  as  a  memorial  of  their 
brother,  William  Isaac.  He  presented  to 
the  town  two  recreation-bounds,  the  first 
being  part  of  the  groond  known  as  the 

*  Ki^s  Meadow,'  and  the  other  being  ib» 

*  Palmer  PaA,'  eomprinng  fnty^^ine  acres 
at  the  east  end  of  JReading.  On  the  dar  of 
the  opening  of  the  Palmer  Park,  on  4  ^^^ar. 
1891,  he  was  made  the  first  honorary  tte^ 
man  of  the  borough,  and  an  inartistk:  statue 
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of  him,  emct«d  by  public  subecription  in  re- 
eoenition  of  his  Barviees  and  pna,  was  un- 
veiled at  the  east  end  of  Broad  Street, 
Heading. 

[Reading  OUerrer,  21  and  28  Axig.  1897; 
priT»t«  information.]  W.  P.  C. 

PARKES,  Sib  HENRY  (1815-1896), 
AuBtralian  statesman,  was  bom  on  27  May 
1815  on  Lord  Leigh's  Stoneleigh  estate, 
Warwickshire,  where  his  father,  Thomas 
Parkes,  was  a  small  tenant  farmer.  Parkes 
receired  his  early  education  at  Tillage 
school  in  the  neighbourhood.  Owing  to 
the  misfortunes  of  his  parents  he  was  com- 
pelled to  earn  his  own  living  as  a  child  of 
eight.  Yet  by  assidoout  Belf-«alture  in  af^r 
years  Parkes  beeune  one  of  the  most  widely 
read  of  Anstralian  pablie  men,  and  a  devoted 
lover  of  English  Ilteratuie.  In  very  early 
manhood  Parkes  migrated  from  Stoneleigh 
to  Birmingham,  where  he  was  mprenticed, 
and  ibecame  an  ivory  turner.  On  11  July  . 
1686  he  married,  at  the  parish  church,  Edg- 
baston,  Clarinda,  daughter  of  Robert  Vamey 
of  Binninriiam.  The  father  of  the  bride, 
a  well-to^o  man,  promptly  disowned  her. 
'They  married  witnout  any  provision  for 
their  w^ded  life  except  the  work  they  could 
obtain  from  day  to  day,  and  went  back  from 
Kdgbaston  to  five  in  the  little  room  at  Bir- 
mingham where  she  had  lodged  when  alone' 
{An  Em^rant*t  Some  Lettert,  p.  10). 

After  losing  two  children  and  pasung 
UiToagh  many  hardships,  Parlras  and  his 
wife  went  to  London  preparatory  to  emi- 
grating to  Australia.  They  remained  in 
the  metropolis,  suffering  much  privation, 
from  November  1838  to  March  1839,  when 
they  sailed  as '  bounty  emigrants '  to  Sydney, 
arriving  on  25  July  1839.  The  young  wife 
^ave  birth  to  a  child  a  few  days  before  land- 
mg,  and  they  reached  Sydney  without  a 
friend  to  greet  them  or  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion to  'unlock  a  door.' 

Parkes's  first  experiences  in  Australia  were 
disappointing.  '  r  or  fully  twelve  months  I 
could  not  muster  sufficient  fortitude  to  write 
to  my  friends  in  England  of  the  {wospect 
before  us.  Finding  nothing  better,  I  ac* 
eeptod  Berrice  as  a  farm  labourer  at  301.  a 
year,  and  a  ration  and  a  half,  largely  made 
tip  of  rice.  Under  this  engagement  I  worked 
for  nx  monUis  on  the  Regentsville  estate  of 
Sir  John  Jamiscm,  about  thirty-six  miles 
frun  Sydney,  assisting  to  wash  sheep  in  the 
Nepean,  joining  the  reapers  in  the  wheat 
field,  ana  performing  other  manual  labour 
on  the  imperty '  Tean  of  Aitstralian 

Miitofffj  5-  4). 
Betwning  to  Sydney^  Parkes  found 


Tarioue  humble  employments :  he  wwked  in 
an  ironmonger's  store,  and  then  in  an  iron 
foundry,  and  was  for  a  while  a  Ude-waitn 
in  the  customs.  At  last  he  fell  back  on  his 
own  tirade  and  opened  a  shop  as  an  ivory 
and  bone  turner,  adding  the  sale  of  tOTs  and 
fancy  goods.  In  this  historic  shop  in  Hunter 
Street  began  Parkes's  career  as  a  public 
man.  Here  he  was  wont  to  write  amatoiy 
verses  for  the  'Atlas,'  edited  by  Robert 
Lowe{afterwardaViscountSherbrooke)[q.v.l. 
and,  revertinor  to  an  earlier  sympathy  with 
chartism  in  England,  became  known  as  a 
powerful  working-class  agitator.  From  Hun- 
ter Street  he  issued  a  manifesto  in  favour  of 
XiQwe's  candidature  for  Sydney,  which  re- 
sulted in  his  election  in  18m  (£^e  and 
Letters  <f  Lord  Sherbrooke). 

The  great  question  thai  ajptetin^  the 
Australian  public  was  the  transportation  of 
criminals.  On  8  June  1848  the  convict  ship 
Hashemy  entered  Port  Jackson,  ■when  a 
monster  demonstration  to  oppose  the  land- 
ing of  the  criminals  took  place,  at  which 
Lowe  was  the  principal  speaker.  On  this 
occauon,  speaking  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
working-class  colonist,  Henry  Parkes  made 
his  first  public  oration  to  an  audience  of 
some  eight  thousand  enthusiastic  citizens. 
Henceforth  he  was  recognised  as  a  leader  of 
the  anti-transportation  movement  which 
finally  triumphed  against  the  forces  of  Eng- 
lish and  colonial  officialism. 

In  1849  Parkes  founded  the  'Emnire' 
new^per  as  t^e  organ  of  liberalism  in  New 
South  Wales.  Hie  first  number  appeared 
on  28  Dec  1860,  and  Parkes  was  editor  and 
chief  proprietor  of  the  ^journal  throughout 
its  stormy  career  until  its  death  in  16o7. 
His  account  of  his  journalistic  struggles 
{Fifty  Yeare  of  Auetratian  History,  chap,  iv.) 
is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  passage  in 
prose  from  his  pen.  The  truth  is  that  Parkes 
lacked  not  only  m<mey,  but  prudence,  expe- 
rience, and  foresight,  bo  that  his  ambitious 
enterprise,  despite  his  own  great  abUiUes  and 
untiring  enei^,  was  foredoomed  to  financial 
failure. 

During  this  troubled  period  Parkes  was 
returned  to  the  le^slative  council  by  a  two 
to  one  majority  for  Sydney.  Referrii^  to 
his  labours  on  uie '  Empire,  and  bts  activity 
in  the  leffislative  council,  he  himself  charae* 
teristieaUy  remarks :  '  I  at  moe  entered  into 
the  wwk  with  an  astonishing  amount  of 
seal.  Sitting  up  all  night  was  a  recreation 
to  me-  I  did  not  know  what  weariness 
could  mean.  I  would  leave  the  council 
when  it  adjourned  and  go  to  the  "  Empire  " 
office,  where  I  would  remain  until  daylight. 
Day  and  night  I  was  at  work.   Very  often 
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X  WB8  thirty-MX  and  forty-eight  hours  with- 
out 801117  to  bed,  I  bsUeve  in  those  days  I 
Goald  have  gone  into  the  fire 

Ab  Uithely  u  ti>«  ffdden-^idled  hee 
BaiAt  in  the  poppya  deefiy  flower 

for  the  sake  of  conviction* '  {F}^y  Ttan 
of  Auitralian  Htttory). 
'  Parkes  threw  himself  with  unboanded 
energy  into  the  great  straggle  for  the  esta> 
UibhmMit  of  responsihle  government  in  New 
South.  Wales.  It  was  on  this  question  that 
he  found  himself  in  the  fieroest  conflict 
with  the  actual  founder  of  that  system, 
"William  Charles  Wentworth  [a.  yX  whose 
aim  was  to  copy  bs  far  as  possible  the  Eng- 
lish system  wiui  an  upper  house  of  colonial 
pcen,  while  Parkes  insisted  on  a  democracy 
pure  and  simple.  In  this  struggle  it  was 
mevitahle  that  Parkes  should  conquer. 

On  the  establishment  in  1868  of  responsi- 
ble government,  Parkes  was  elected  for  East 
Sydney  (1868-61).  During  this  period  he 
was  an  active  supporter  of  (Sir)  John  Ro- 
bertson [q.v.]  as  a  land  reformer,  and  became 
on  most  questions  the  recognised  leader  of 
the  democratie  party.  In  1861  Parkes  and 
Willism  Bede  Dalley  ^q.  t.  Suppl.]  came  to 
England  as  commissioners  ox  emi^fration. 
Farins  adilressed  large  pnblic  meetings  in 
the  north  of  England  and  the  midlands,  and 
made  Uie  personal  acquaintance  of  Carlyle, 
Oobdea,  Bright,  and  Thomas  Hughes.  *He 
sent  a  number  of  interwting  letters  to  the 
'  Sydney  Morning  Herald,'  which  were  sub- 
sequently published  in  London  under  the 
title  'Australian  Views  of  Bnf^lond'  (1869). 
These  letters  display  keen  political  insight, 
and  present  a  number  of  faithful  portraits 
of  the  leading  English  public  men  of  the 
day  (see '  Sir  Henry  Parkes  in  England '  in 
A.'  Patchbtt  Mabhs's  Amtralia  and  tke 
Euanre,  1886). 

Beturoing  to  Sydney  in  1863  Parkes  soon , 
TO-entsred  purliament,  and,  in  J anaary  1666; 
aeceptcd  office  for  tiie  first  time  as  colonial 
secretary  in  Martinis  minirtry  [see  Mabiin, 
Sib  Jucbb],  l>nTing  bis  term  of  office  he 
passed  the  Public  Schools  Act  in  the  teeth 
of  fierce  clerical  opposition,  especially  from 
the  iofiuential  Roman  catholic  body.  On 
12  March  1868  a  murderous  attack  on  the 
Duke  of  Edinburah  tras  Uiade  by  an  alleged 
fenlan  named  OTarrell  in  Sydney  Harbour; 
Parkes,  from  his  official,  position,  was  mainly 
responsible  for  the  execution  of  the  criminal, 
and  for  the  ^eaage  of  the  Treason  Felony 
Act  (1868).  Resigning  office  in  1868,  Parkefl 
was  in  1871  elected  for  Mudgee,  and  in  the 
next  year  became  prime  minister  of  New 
South  Wales,  having  formed  a  coalition  j 


with  Sir  John  Robertson.  It  was  mainly 
owin|^  to  the  enormous  influence  of  Parkes 
at  this  time  that  New  South  Wales,  unlike 
the  other  Australian  colonies,  adhered  to 
&ee  trade.  In  1876  the  Parkes  ministry 
resigned  over  the  subject  of  the  release  of 
Garainer,  a  notorious  bushranger;  but  in 
1878  he  was  again  prime  minister  lad  colo- 
nial secretary.  In  the  previous  year  he  had 
been  created  K.G.M.6. 

Parkes  revisited  England  in  1882  while 
still  holding  office  as  prime  minister,  and 
was  received  with  much  distinction  in  Lou- 
don. But  on  his  return  to  Sydney  his 
government  was  defeated,  and  he  himself 
was  rejected  at  the  polls  for  East  Sydney. 
Thereupon  he  again  revisited  England  and 
^ent  much  time  in  conj^al  political  and 
literary  society,  including  that  of  Lord 
Tennyson,  who  formed  a  high  regard  for 
him.  Parkes  himself  publish^  two  or  three 
slender  volumes  of  verse,  in  which,  among 
much  that  is  crude  and  unfinished  as  to 
mere  technique,  there  are  occasional  evi- 
dences of  poetic  ahtUtv  and  fervour. 

In  January  1887  he  once  more  became 
the  dominant  power  in  New  South  Wales, 
forming  his  fourth  administration  and  bring* 
ing  the  colony  back  again  to  £rafr>trade  prin- 
ciples, £rom  which  it  had  temporarily  de- 
parted. He  was  created  O.0.1CG.  in  1886. 
and  very  fittingly,  as  the  statesman  who  had 
kept  the  banner  of  free  trade  floating  in  his 
own  colony,  he  was  awarded  the  gold  medal 
of  the  Cobden  Club.   In  January  1689  he 
retired  from  the  administration  of  New 
South  W^es  in  fiivour  of  Mr.  (afterwards 
Sir)  George  Dibbs,  who  held  office  for  only 
a  couple  of  months,  when  Parkes  became  for 
the  fifth  and  last  time  prime  minister.  It 
was  during  this  period  that  the  question  ot 
Australian  federation  first  assumed  a  prac- 
tical shape.  Although  Parkes  displaved  con- 
siderable antaj^nism  to  Serrioe's  soieme  oi 
a  federal  council,  he  wasnevartheleBS  recog- 
nised thioujghout  Austi^lia  as  the  foremost 
advocate  ot  the  wider  scheme  of  federation 
see  Sebvxcb,  J&ves,  Suppl.}   In  Fel^uary 
690  Parkes  attended  the  mtercolonial  con- 
ference in  M^boume,  while  he  presided  over 
the  Sydn^  convention  of  1891,  which  prac- 
tically laid  the  foundations  of  the  Australian 
commonwealth.   Parkes's  attitude  towards 
both  AustraJiuL  and  imperial  federation  is 
eloquently  set  forth  in  the  volume  of  his 
speeches  on  'TheFedwalGovemmentof  Aus- 
tralasia,' published  in  1690,  and  dedicated  to 
Lord  Oarrington.   It  was  in  his  Melbourne 
oration  that  Parkes  summed  up  the  matter 
in  a  single  famous  pbrase~'the  crimson 
thread  of  kinship.'    When  the  common- 
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wealth  was  inaugurated  (January  1901),  the 
invaluable  life-work  of  Sir  Henry  Parkes 
was  specially  marked  at  the  state  banquet 
in  Svaney  br  ths  entire  company  risinK  and 
drinking  to  his  honoured  memory  in  suemn 
silence. 

In  1895,  at  the  time  of  his  second  wife's 
death,  Parkes  opposed  Hr.  0.  H,  R^d,  who 
had  succeeded  mm  as  the  free-trade  leader, 
but  was  defeated  for  the  King  division  of 
Sydney.  This  was  the  end  of  his  political 
career.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life,  and 
partly  as  the  result  of  a  severe  accident, 
Parkea  suffered  great  pain ;  while  despite,  or 
perhaps  in  consequence  of,  his  long  life  of 
devotion  to  the  public  interest,  he  was  left 
in  most  straitened  circumstances.  He  died 
on  27  April  1896.  Of  all  contempora^ 
public  men,  except  perhaps  Gladstone,  Sir 
Henry  Parkes  was  the  most  frequently  photo-  , 
graphed  uid  caricatured.  A  fine  marble  ; 
bust  was  executed  of  him  by  his  friend  Tho- 
mas Woohier,  R.A.,  as  well  as  many  por- 
traits by  local  artists. 

Parkea  was  thrice  married.  After  the  death 
in  1888  of  his  first  wife,  he  married  succes- 
sively Mrs.  Dixon  in  1889  (who  died  in 
1896),  and  almost  on  his  deathbed  he  mar- 
ried his  servant.  His  eldest  son,  Mr.  Var- 
ney  Parkes,  became  a  well-known  public 
man  in  the  colony. 

Outside  politics,  which  was  the  business 
of  Parkes's  life,  his  restless  enei^ies  were 
much  engrossed  with  literary  subjects,  and 
his  most  cherished  friendships  were  among 
men  of  letters.  In  Australia,  almost  alone 
among  prominent  public  men,  he  generously 
befriended strurcUng authors;  whue  the  list 
of  his  own  puUished  worlu  is  by  no  means 
unimportant  or  scanty, 

BTe  published:  1.  'Stolen  Moments,' 
1842.  2.  'Murmurs  of  the  Streamlet '  (vo- 
lumes of  early  poems).  3. '  Australian  Views 
of  England,'  iJbndon,  1869,  8vo  (a  selection 
of  letters  by  Parkes  written  to  the  '  Syd- 
ney Morning  Herald*  in  1861  and  1862). 
4.  '  Speeches  of  Henry  Parkes,  collected  and 
edited  by  David  Blair,'  Melbourne,  1876, 
8vo.  5. '  The  Beauteous  Terrorist  and  other 
Poems.  Bv  a  Wanderer,'  Melbourne,  1886, 
8to.  6.  'Fragmentary  Thoughts'  (poems 
dedicated  to  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson),  Syd- 
ney, 1B89,  6to.  7.  *  Federal  Government 
of  Australia ; '  speeches  delivered  1889-90, 
Sydney,  1890,  Sto.  8.  *  Fifty  Years  in  the 
miibing  of  Australian  History'  (Barkes's 
autobiography),London,1892,8vo,  9.  'Son- 
nets and  other  Verse  ^(dedicated  to  Hallam, 
Lord  Tennyson),  L(Hidon,  1896j8to.  10.  'An 
Emiitrant's  Home  Letters,'  English  edit. 
London^  1807,  6to. 


[Parkes's  pnblishsd  irofci ;  Lyae's  lafs  of 
Sir  H«inr  Paikss,  1897;  IHlks'a  Fiobtans  of 
flnater  Britoin;  Fntchstt  BCarda's  life  and 

Letters  of  Lord  Sbsrbrooke,  and  Anstmlia  and 
the  EiDpiro ;  Gilbert  Parker*t  Bound  the  Com- 
pass in  Australia;  Fronde's  Oceana,  p.  IM; 
Uennell'a  DicL'of  AnstiflloBiAn  Biogr. :  UeatonW 
Anatralian  Diet,  of  Dfttes ;  Ualbonnie  Heviev; 
Atlas;  Empire ;  and  Sydnsj  Morning  Henid; 
personal  knovlodge.]  A.  F.  U. 

PARR,  HARRIET  (1828-1900),  no- 
velist,  who  wrote  under  the  peeudonvm  of 
HoLHB  Lee,  was  bom  at  York  on  SI  Jan. 
18S8.  Her  father,  William  Parr,  was  a  tra- 
veller in  silks,  satins,  and  coloured  kid^ 
and  her  mother  was  Mary  Grandsge  of 
Halifax,  Yorkshire.  Miss  Parr  was  educated 
at  York,  and  early  in  life  devoted  herself  to 
literature  as  a  profession.  In  1864  she  pub- 
lished, under  the  pseudonym  Holme  Le^ 
her  first  novel,  '  Maud  Talbot.'  It  did  not 
attract  much  attention,  but  she  sent  her 
second  novel, '  Gilbert  Massinger,'  to  Charles 
Dickens,  who  was  much  impressed  by  it 
(PoRSTEB,  lA^  of  DickenM,  ii.  474-5).  Its 
length  prevented  its  appearance  in  '  Honse- 
hold  Words,'  and  in  1855  it  was  separately 
published.  Even  in  this  form  it  had  a  con- 
siderable sale,  which  was  much  increased 
when  it  was  reissued  in  a  cheap  aingle 
volume  in  1863.  It  was  translated  into 
Italian  in  1669,  Another  novel,  published 
in  1855,  '  Thomey  Hall,'  reached  a  second 
edition  in  1862,  and  was  translated  into 
French  in  18C0.  Between  1854  and  1883 
Miss  Parr  puUished  some  thirty  novels, 
all  of  them  refined  in  tone,  someiraat  sen- 
timental, and  written  in  aa  easy,  nnaf- 
fbcted  style  (cf.  AtAmumam,  1863  L  186, 
1871  ii.  79,  367, 1872  i.  687).  These  merits, 
supplemented  by  the  enthusiastic  support  of 
Charles  Edward  Mudie  [q.  v.],  secund  Miss 
Parr  considerable  pc^nlarity  as  a  writer 
of  fiction  virffinibtti  pMrisgue.  Her  mors 
serious  woric  consLBted  of  three  books  pub' 
lisbed  under  her  own  name :  1.  'The  Life 
and  Death  of  Jeanne  d'Aic,'  2  vols.  1866; 
2.  'Maurice  and  Eug6nie  de  Guirin,'  1870; 
and  3.  'Echoes  of  a  Famous  Year,'  1872. 
The  first  of  these  was  a  solid  and  creditable 
performance  (cf.  AtMenamt,  1866  iL  9, 1870 
1.  386). 

Miss  Parr  passed  her  later  yean  stBlwik- 
lin.  Isle  of  Wight,  where  she  died  on  18  Feb. 
1900.  An  oil  portrait  of  her,  painted  about 
1848  by  G«o^  Lance  [q.  t.],  bttonsed  to  h« 
brother,  Mr.  George  Viar,  <w  81  C&nonbnry 
Park. 

[Private  information ;  BriL  Has.  Cat ;  Llt- 
Yeor  Book,  1901,  pp.  101-2;  authorities  cited.] 

A.  P.  P. 
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PATMORE,  COVENTRY  KEESEY 
DIQHTON  (1823-1896),  poet,  the  eldeit  atn 
of  Peter  Geo^  Patmore  Tq' t.],  was  bom  at 
Woodford  in  Kssex  on  33  JtiV  1833.  Hewu 
educated  privately  and  with  no  view  to  anj 
special  pEofeeeiOQ ;  in  the  main  his  own 
teacher,  hat,  aa  he  wannlr  acknowledged, 
profiting  RT^tl^  by  his  father's  precepts  as 
regarded  English  literature.  In  18S9  he 
spent  six  months  at  a  French  school  at  St. 
Gertnaine.  Upon  his  return  he  addicted 
himself  for  a  tune  to  acientifie  vnxraitf,  and 
afterwards  thought  of  taking  holy  onen, 
but  was  disconnged  partfy  nj  hia  fsther's 
inability  to  support  him  at  tne  umTsrdt^, 
partly  oj  scniplas  xelatiw  solely  to  tha 
poution  of  tho  <^urch  of  Engluidt  for, 
aUAoughhis  father  was  a  free-thinker,  hia 
own  studies  and  reflections  had  already  re- 
conciled him  to  orthodox  Christianity.  He 
had  b^un  to  write  poeta^  in  1840,  and  in 
1844  published  a  slender  volume  eontaining, 
with  minor  pieces,  foul  narrative  poems : 
'The  lUver,'  'The  Woodman's  Daughter,' 
*  Lilian,'  and  '  Sir  Hubert,'  strikinriy  ori- 
ginal and  individual  in  style  and  uiought, 
though  not  without  traces  of  Tennyson  and 
Coleridge.  Aa  narratives  they  are  wholly 
uninteresting,  almost  vapid;  but  the  weak- 
ness construction  is  relieved  by  strokes  of 
psychological  insight  and  dflaoriptive  power 
altogether  surprising  at  the  author's  age.  In 
many  respects  the  volume  ontidpatea  the 
principlesandthe  w<nk  <tf  thejpr»<Baphaelites 
in  another  sphere  of  art,  ana  paved  the  wav 
for  the  writer's  sabaeqaeDt  relations  with 
the  leaders  of  that  movement.  It  tnon^^ht 
a  letter  of  warm  praise  and  sound  advice 
from  Bulwer,  and  an  absurd  denunciation 
enlivened'  by  a  clever  parody  from  *  Black- 
wood,' but  otherwise  attracted  little  notice 
beyond  the  author's  own  circle. 

In  \he  following  year  (1846)  the  embsr- 
rassment  of  Patraore's  father,  due  to  unfortu- 
nate railway  speculations,  threw  him  entirely 
Ujptm  his  own  resources.  Up  to  tiiis  time  his 
cireumstanoes  had  been  gMd,  and  he  had 
made  no  serions  efforfeto  earn  a  living.  He  now 
earned  a  scanty  subsistence  by  translations 
and  oontributionBto  periodicals  until,  in  No- 
vember 1 846,  the  recommendation  of  ^ehard 
Honckton  Idilnea  (afterwards  Lord  Hoagh' 
ton)  [q.  v.],  at  the  instance  oilln.  Procter, 
obtuned  for  him  on  appointment  as  assistant 
in  the  printed  book  department  of  the  British 
Museum.  The  post  was  con^;enial  to  Pat- 
more,  and  he  proved  himself  highly  efficient. 
He  appears  to  have  about  this  time  assisted 
Milnes  in  the  preparation  of  the  '  Life  and 
Ijetters  of  Keats  ^  (1848),  but  to  what  ex- 
tent is  difficult  to  determine.   No  port  <rf 
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it  can  have  beat  written  by  him.  Feel- 
ing now  eoropozBtivelv  at  esse  in  his  cir- 
cumstonoes,  he  married,  in  September  1847, 
Emilv  Augusta  Andrews  {b.  29  Feb.  1824), 
daughter  of  a  congr^tionalist  minister, 
a  lady  possessed  of  mental  and  personal 
eharms  mr  beyond  the  common,  and  a  model 
of  gracious  genialitv  and  clear  common  sense. 
She  was  herself  the  author  of  some  small 
useful  books,  under  the  pseudonym  of '  Mrs. 
MotdierljTt'  and  assisted  aer  husband  in  the 
oompilotton  of  his  exoeUsnt  wdlection  of 
soetiT  fbr  diildren,  'The  Chiklren's  Gar- 
bnd,'^  published  in  1669.  Tba  union  waa 
most  hirapy,  although  the  cares  and  ex- 
penses  m  an  increasing  &mily,  and,  after  s 
time,  of  Mrs.  Patmore's  declining  health, 
frequently  made  Patmore's  situation  one  of 
oonsiderable  anxiety.  He  never  compro- 
mised his  independence,  and  laboured  hard 
to  jprovide  for  his  family  by  writing  in 
reviews,  especially  the  'Edinburgh'  and 
'  North  British,'  efforts  the  more  creditable 
as  the  work  was  uncongenial  to  him.  He 
wanted  the  first  qualification  of  a  litwary 
critic,  sympathy  with  his  author.  An 
egotist  and  a  mystic,  he  could  take  no  vital 
interest  in  any  one's  ideas  but  his  own,  and 
henoe  his  treatment  of  other  authors  is  in 
^peneral  nnsatisfoctory ;  while  his  fine  taste, 
mtuidve  indojit,  and  careful  study  of 
eestbetio  laws  frequently  rendw  his  isolated 
observations  of  great  vuue.  One  aueption 
to  this  halntaal  indifTerenoe  to  other  men's 
work  was  the  admiration  he  at  Utis  time 
entertained  for  Tennyson,  irith  whom  he 
had  as  much  intercourse  as  the  elder  poet's 
distance  from  town  and  dislike  to  letter^ 
writing  woold  allow.  Another  friendship, 
which  nad  more  important  results,  was  his 
acquaintance  with  Ruskin,  who  hod  been 
the  pupil  of  Mrs.  Patmore's  fstlier ;  Buskin's 
enthusiasm  for  architecture  was  fully  shared 
by  Patmore,  who  wrote  on  this  subject  with 
farmoreenjovmentand  spontaneity  than  upon 
litwatnre.  Patmore  had  made  in  1849  the 
aeqngintAnfie  of  the  pre^Baphaelite  group 
artists,  vrith  whom  he  had  much  in  common, 
and  to  whose  organ,  'The  Germ,'  he  contri- 
buted aremarkoble  essay  on  Macbeth,  as  well 
08  verses.  Q^i^  were  almost  succumbing  to 
the  universal  hostility  aroused  by  thmi  ori- 
ginality and  their  peculiarities,  when,  at 
Patmcnre's  prompting,  Ruridn  wrote  the  me- 
morable letter  to  the  'Times'  which  turned 
thetideof  public  opinion.  Anotherimportant 
service  rendered  by  Patmore  was  his  pram»< 
tion  of  the  volunteer  movement  after  Louis 
Napoleon's  coup  eCStat  in  December  1861. 
Others  came  forward  simultaneously,  but  the 
idea  wot  original  with  htm. 
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Mean wMe  neither  private  oarea  nor  pulolic 
interests  had  interrupted  Patmore's  poetical 
work.   In  166S  he  published  'Tameiton 
Church  Tower,' which  he  had  b^un  as  early 
as  1848.   Like  his  former  productions,  it  u 
a  narrative  poem,  and  as  such  quite  point- 
less and  uninteresting,  but  full  of  exquisite 
vignettes  of  sceneiy.   The  volume,  which 
reached  a  second  edition  in  the  same  year, 
included  revised  versions  of  the  poems  of 
1844  and  new  pieces,  some  of  areat  beauty. 
Arncmg  these  were  specimens  tn  'The  Angel 
in  the  House,'  the  l<nig  poem  now  oceupy- 
iug  all  the  time  and  thought  he  could  de- 
vote to  it,  and  designed  to  be  the  apotheo- 
sis of  married  love.    The  flnt  part,  *The 
Betrothal,'  was  published  aumjymously  in 
1864.   The  anonymity  was  owmg  to  Pat- 
more's  alarm  at  the  unfavourable  reception 
of  his  father's  book,  'My  Friends  and 
Acquaintance,'  published  earlier  in  the  same 
year.    The  name  alone,  he  &noied,  would 
condemn  him ;  although,  aa  portions  of  the 
poem  had  already  appeared  in  'Tamer- 
ton  Ohurch  Tower,'  his  precaution  was  in 
reality  quite  futile.    It  would  have  been 
wiser  to  disum  critidflm  bv  removing  the 
numerouB  trivialitiag  which  disfigured  a 
beautiful  poem;  bat  tiut  could  not  be  ex- 
pected, fcv  Patmore  oould  not  ses  them. 
Be  had  no  perception  of  the  sublime  in  other 
men's  writings  or  of  the  ridiculous  in  his 
own.   The  great  writers  whom  he  sincerely 
admired  were  admired  by  him  for  any  other 
quality  than  their  grandeur ;  and  although 
the  reverse  of  conceited  as  regarded  his  own 
works,  and  continually  labouring  to  amend 
their  defects,  the  worst  d^ect  they  had  was 
never  admitted  by  him.  Although,  however, 
the  'Angel's 'occasional  lapses  into  bathos 
afforded  a  handle  to  detractors,  the  voice  of 
the  higher  criticism  was  always  for  it.  Ten- 
nyson, Browning,  Ruskin,  Oarlyle  were  lavish 
of  Binoere  pruse,  and  evenitacommercial  suo- 
oess  (though  the  autJior  himself  ma  disap- 
pointed) was  greater  tJiaa  oould  have  been 
reasonaUy  ezpeoted  in  the  ease  of  a  book  w 
entirely  original  andao  devoid  of  meretrieious 
allurement.   *Tbe  Betrodial'  was  followed 
in  1866  by  'llie  Espousals '  (new  editions  of 
both  parts  appeared  in  1858, 1663  two  ed., 
and  18662  f  ^?  '  ^i^thful  for  Ever,' 

a  poem  of  disappointed  love ;  and  in  1863  by 
'  The  Victories  of  Love,'  a  poem  of  bereave- 
ment. In  the  collected  edition  of  his  wcnrks 
'  Faithful  for  Ever '  was  amalgamated  with 
*  The  Victories  of  Love.'  It  must  be  said 
that  the  quality  of  poetical  achievement  ' 
went  on  decretcendo,  uiough  there  are  ex- 
ceedingly fine  things  in  '  ^thful  for  Ever.'  i 
The  foni  porau  nevartholew  oraiatitiito  • 


s  among  them  such  a  body  of  deep  and  tender 
and  truly  poetical  thought  on  love  and  lovers, 
embelliAbed  with  charming  pictures  of  Eng> 
lish  scenery  and  hous^old  life,  as  no  other 
.  poet  has  given  us.  The  obvious  and  un- 
answerable critiosm  is  that  the  poet's  pro- 
fessed subject  of  married  life  is  only  ap- 
proached in  the  least  successful  parts  of  the 
poem,  and  hardly  ^ppled  wiUi  even  there. 
'  The  reason  is  ^m:  its  domaaticitieB  were 
found  incapable  of  poeUeal  treatment. 

If  PatnuMo  retuned  any  desire  to  pursue 
the  subject  of  oonnubialit^  further,  it  must 
have  been  checked  by  his  irreparab^  loss  in 
the  death  of  lus  wife  on  6  July  1862.  She 
had  long  been  unking  from  conaumption, 
and  her  me  had  been  prolonged  only  by  his 
devoted  care.   She  left  him  three  sons  and 
three  daughters.    His  feelings  found  an 
inadequate  expression  in  '  The  Victories  of 
Lore,' but  he  had  reached  the  turning-point 
of  his  career,  and  the  lureak  with  hia  past 
was  irreparable.   He  went  abroad  for  his 
health,  embraced  (1864)  the  Roman  catholic 
religion,  which  he  would  probably  have  pro- 
fessed many  ^eara  earlier  but  for  t^e  inBu- 
ence  of  his  wife,  and  found  a  second  mate  in 
Marianne  OaroUne  Byles  (b.  23  June  1822), 
a  la4jr  of  aoUe  though  reeerved  mannere. 
and  nngular  noral  ejuelleuce.  His  family 
followed  his  exam^a,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  sons  old  enough  to  go  forth  into 
life,  and  a  daughter  who  alter  a  while  entered 
a  convent,  remained  under  his  roof.  He 
retired  from  the  British  Museum,  and,  after 
short  residences  in  Hampstead  and  Highgate, 
bought  the  estate  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  Heron's  Ghyll,  near  Uckfidd  in  Sussex. 
This  he  so  improved  by  building  and  planting 
as  to  be  able  after  some  years  to  dispose  of  it 
at  agreatly  enhanced  price.  He  then  settled 
at  The  Mlansion,  Hastings,  a  fine  old  house 
which  had  attracted  his  fancy  when  a  child. 
Tranquillity  and  retirement  had  brou^t  back 
the  poetical  impulse ;  in  1668  he  had  printed 
for  private  circulation  nine  odes,  remarkaUa 
alike  for  their  poetry  and  for  their  metrical 
structure,  or  rather,  perhaps,  their  musical 
beauty  in  the  absence  of  definite  metrical 
form.   They  may  be  regarded  as  rhythmical 
voluntaries,  in  which  the  length  of  the  lines 
and  the  iaoidence  of  the  rh^es  are  solely  de- 
termined fay  the  writer's  instinctive  percep 
tion  of  the  requirements  of  harmony,  and  the 
rich  and  varied  music  thus  attained  contrasted 
no  less  strikingly  with  the  metrical  sim- 

Sltcity  of  '  The  Angel  in  the  House '  than 
id  Uie  frequent  loniness  of  the  thoughts 
and  audacity  of  the  diction  with  the  quiet 
feelmg  and  unostentatious  depth  of  the 
earlier  worit.   OUwr  umilar  compositionB 
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wan  gradually  added,  and  in  the  mlleeliTe 
•dition.  of  the  poet's  woAs  in  1877  the 
vhole  took  ahape  as  *  The  Unknown  Eros  and 
other  Odas'  (another  edit.  1878;  Srd  edit 
1890),  forty-two  odes  in  two  books.  It  is  not 
likely  that  these  will  erer  attain  the  popu- 
liirity  eventnally  won  by  'The  Angel  in  the 
House,'  nor  are  they  nearly  so  well  adapted 
for  *  human  nature  s  daily  food.'  But  way 
frequently  exhibit  the  poet  at  greater  heuffats 
than  he  had  reached  before,  or  without  uem 
would  have  been  deemed  capable  of  reach- 
ing ;  and  the  lofty  themes  and  fine  metrical 
form  hare  in  general  acted  as  an  antidote  to 
his  worst  defect,  his  tendency  to  lapse  into 
prose.   The  effiiuonB  of  inward  feeling,  fre- 
quently most  pathetic  in  e^^resuon,  and  the 
descriptions  m  extemid  nature,  ot  niiror- 
Uke  fidelity,  are  alike  admirable,  and  often 
transcendently  beantifol.  The  weak  parts 
are  the  expressions  (Apolitical  and  ecclesias- 
tical antipathies,  mere  splenetio  outbursts 
alike  devoid  of  veracity  and  of  diniity ;  and 
a  few  mystical  pieces  in  which,  endeayonring 
to  express  things  incapable  of  expression, 
the  poet  has  only  accumulated  glittering  but 
frigid  conceits.    The  gulf  between  'The 
Angel  in  the  House '  and  the '  Odes '  is 
parUy  filled  b^  *  Amelia,'  first  published  in 
1878,  an  exquisite  little  idyll  akin  to  the 
former  in  subject,  and  to  the  latter  in 
metrical  structure,  and  not  umustly  esteemed 
by  tiie  author  his  most  perreet  work.  He 
meditated  a  much  more  ambitious  poem, 
which,  taking  the  '\^nin  tat  its  theme,  was 
to  have  embodied  his  dsepest  couTietions  on 
things  divine^  and  human.    Finding  the 
necessary  in^tration  denied,  he  recorded  his 
thoi^ts  in  a  prose  volume  entitled  *  Sponsa 
I)ei,*  which  he  ultimately  destroyed,  pro- 
fessedly upon  a  hint  from  a  jesuit  that  he 
was  dimlffing  to  the  uninitiated  what  was 
intended  for  the  elect,  but  in  reality,  no 
doubt,  because  he  had  failed  to  satisfy  him- 
self; and  partly,  perhaps,  from  apprehension 
of  censure  in  his  own  communion.  His 
relations  with  the  church  of  which  he  had 
become  a  member  were  curious;  he  detested 
and  despised  her  ofBctal  head  in  his  own 
coantry,abusedthe  priesthood  as  individuals, 
and  made  no  point  of  Uie  p(ne*s  temporal 
power,  while  he  perfomwd  fcnir  pilgrim- 
ages to  liOurdes,  and  desired  to  be  buried 
in  the  garb  of  a  Franciscan  fiiai.  There 
can  be  no  question  of  the  perfect  sincerity 
of  liis  Roman  catholic  profession,  and  as 
little  that  this  was  but  the  exterior  manifes- 
tation of  the  mysticism  which,  as  he  tells  us 
in  an  interesting  autobicwraphical  fraement, 
had  possessed  his  being  from  his^yonUi. 
^tmore*s  latter  years  passed  m  tranquil 


lity>  aio^  for  funilv  bereavdnunts.  In 
ISSO  he  lost  bis  seocma  wife,  in  memory  of 
whom  he  erected  an  imposing  Roman  catho- 
lic chureh  at  Hastings,  designed  by  Mr. 
Basil  Champneys,  afterwards  his  biographer. 
In  1882  his  daughter  Emily  died,  and  in 
188S  his  son  Henry  (see  below).  In  1881 
he  married  Miss  Harriet  Robson,  by  whom 
he  had  a  son.  In  1891  a  change  in  the  owner- 
ship of  his  Hastings  residence  obliged  him  to 
remove,  and  he  settled  at  Lyxninston.  His 
poetical  works  had  been  definitivefy  collected 
m  1886,  with  a  valuable  appendix  on  English 
metrical  law,  enlaived  from  an  early  essay  in 
the*  North  British  Review.*  Inl877bewTote 
a  memoir  of  bis  old  Mend  Bnan  Waller 
Procter  [q.  v.],  at  the  desire  of  Mrs,  Procter. 
About  1886  hie  became  a  frequent  oontributor 
of  essays  and  reviews  to  the  'St.  James's 
Gtaiette,'  then  edited  by  his  intimate  iriend« 
Mr,  fVederick  Greenwood.  Selections  from 
these  oontribntiona,  with  additions  from 
other  Boorees,  were  punished  in  1889  and 
189S,  under  the  respective  titles  of  *  Principle 
in  Art'  and  'Relino  Poetee.'  In  1896  Pat- 
more  published  'Rod,  Root,  and  Flower,* 
observations  and  meditations,  chiefly  on  re- 
ligious subjects,  which probabl;^  embody  much 
of  the  destroyed  '  Sponsa  Dei.'  He  died  at 
Lymingt<ai  arter  a  bnef  attack  of  pneumonia 
on  26  Nov.  1896, 

Patmore's  chuacter  was  curiously  unlike 
the  idea  of  it  generaUy  derived  fnmi  'Hie 
An^l  in  the  ^ose.'  Instead  of  an  insipid 
amiability,  his  dominant  charaoteristio  vras 
a  ro^^ed  angularity,  steeped  in  Rembrandt 
like  eontrasta  of  light  and  gloom.  Haughfy, 
imperious,  combative,  sanitonic,  he  was  at 
the  same  time  senutive,  susceptible,  and 
capable  of  deep  tenderness.  He  was  at  once 
magnanimous  and  rancorous ;  wotistic  and 
capriraously  generous ;  acute  and  credulous; 
nooly  veracious  and  prone  to  the  wildest 
exaggerations,  partly  imputable  to  the  ex- 
uberuioe  of  his  quaint  humour.  His  capacity 
for  business  was  as  remarkable  as  his  intel- 
lectual strength,  and  was  not  like  this  warped 
and  fiawed  by  eccentricity.  This  inequa£ty 
of  character  is  reflected  in  his  poetry.  No  one 
had  sonnderTiews  on  the  laws  of  art,  no  one 
strove  mom  earnestly  after  worthiness  of  sub- 
ject and  nni^  of  impresuon,  and  yet  the 
themes  of  all  his  ol^ective  poems  are  trivial 
ornnsuited  to  his  purpose,  and  his  subjective 

S pieces,  with  few  exceptions,  attract  chiefly 
the  beauty  of  isolated  detuls.  Ue  was 
)  last  man  to  write,  as  he  aspired  to  do, 
the  poem  of  his  age,  but  no  contemporary 
poet  offers  such  a  multitude  of  thoughts '  as 
elMr  as  brntii,  as  strong  as  light,'  and  do- 
•eriptions  of  exqnirite  chann  and  photo- 
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grapUe  aconraey,  easily  detached  from  their 
context  cod  reniembered  for  their  own  sokes. 
His  prose  style,  without  attaining  to  elo- 
quence, which  he  never  attempted,  is  a 
pattemof  dignified  simplicity,  and  of  lucidity 
slij^htly  tinted  by  the  hues  of  feeling.  Hib 
critical  powers  were  of  the  highest,  but  were 
impaired  by  his  besetting  sin  of  egotism.  A 
few  of  the  greatest  writers  excepted,  he 
oould  take  no  atrong  interest  in  any  man's 
work  but  his  own;  his  attitude  towards 
other  mea'a  ideas  was  that  of  Omar  towarda 
the  Alexandrian  library,  and  his  essays  on 
their  writings  affect  with  a  painful  nnie  d 
inadequacy.  Tb»j  axe,  nerortheleia,  froU 
worth  reading  tm  the  detached  nmxka, 
often  most  aabtle  and  pettebating.  Hia 
religionB  and  monl  aphorisma  alio  have  much 
worth ;  and  thia  is  even  more  tim  of  thoae 
eaaually  expressed  in  the  fragments  of  coi- 
respondence  published  by  Mr.  Ohampneys 
than  of  those  which  he  himaelf  gare  to  the 
world.  In  other  departanents  of  thought  he 
ie  little  better  than  m  wasted  fuoe.  chie^ 
on  aooonnt  of  his  diabarmoBy  with  hia  own 
age. 

Patmore's  portrait,  paint«d  in  1894  by  Mr. 
J.  S.  Saivent,  R.A.,  is  in  the  National  Por- 
trait Gallery.  Several  other  portraits,  as 
well  as  likenesses  of  members  oi  his  family, 
are  reproduced  in  Mr.Champneys^sbiwi^pl^* 

Hbvbt  John  Pathobb  (18e0-18&),  the 
youngest  SOB  of  Ooventir  Patmore  1^  his 
flrsfe  wife,  was  bom  on  8  Slay  1860.  He 
was  chicAy  ednoated  at  Uslutw  College, 
where  he  obtained  numerous  prires,  mit 
which,  to  judge  by  his  youtlmil  letters 
published  Mr.  Ohampneys,  cannot  have 
done  much  to  stimulate  his  intelleetnal 
powers.  Apparently,  however,  this  ohild- 
ishneas  was  but,  in  Emersonian  phrase, 
'  the  screen  and  sheath  in  which  Pan  pro- 
tects his  well-beloved  flower; '  for  the  bttle 
poems  published  after  his  death  are  not  only 
excellent  in  themselves,  bat  constitute  a 
psychical  phenomenon.  They  possess  in  an 
eminent  degree  thoee  qualities  of  ease,  svm- 
metry,  and  finish  whicn  are  usually  the  last 
to  be  expected  in  the  work  of  so  young  a 
man;  they  are  snfBmently  like  the  elder 
Patmore's  work  to  seem  ahnost  written  by 
him,  while  ^  difiereutaated  from  his  by  a 
subtle  and  mdeftnable  aroma  of  their  own. 
That  Henry  Patmore  would  have  proved  a 
4AniiT>ing  lyrical  poet  can  hardly  be  doubted ; 
whether  he  would  have  been  anything  more 
can  scarcely  be  conjectured  in  the  absence 
of  any  clear  evidence  how  far  his  limitations 
were  natural,  and  how  far  due  to  a  mistaken 
system  of  education.  His  health  had  always 
uen  feeUe,  and,  debilitated  lij  a  serious 


illness  is  1681,  he  snoeombed,  tm  24  Feb. 
1883,  to  an  attack  of  pleurisy.  A  selection 
from  lus  poems  was  privately  printed  at 
fir.  BanieU's  Oxford  press,  and  partly  incor- 
porated wiUi  the  edition  of  his  Other's  works 
published  in  1686. 

[Almost  all  attainable  infbrmatioii  re^pectiot 
PatrntSre  is  to  be  fouod  in  the  Memoin  and 
ConespoadenM  (1900),  edited  by  bis  tneatd  Mr. 
Basil  Chanipne^.  Mr.  Edmond  Gttsse  has  con- 
tributed two  highly  interasting  papers  of  r«eol- 
leotions  to  the  Coutemponry  lUriew  (Jannaijr 
1897)  and  North  American  Beriev  (Harch 
1897).  Selections  from  Patmore's  poetry,  reips& 
tivdy  entitled  *  florilsginm  Amantia'  (1879) 
and  'Poetiv  of  Pathos  and  Delight,'  have  been 
edited  by  Dr.  B.  Qunett,  C.B.,  and  by  Mia 
Meynell.]  B.  G. 

PATRICK,  ROBERT  WILLIAII 
OOOHRAN-  (184»-1897).  under^eeretaiy 
of  state  for  Scotland.  [See  C00HBix> 
Patkici.1 

PATTERSON,  SiB  JAMES  BROWNE 
(1833-189fiJ,  Australian  stateeman,  born  at 
Link  Hall  in  Northumberland  on  18  Not. 
18SS,  was  the  youngest  son  of  James  Patter 
son,  a  district  road  inspects.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Alnwi(^,  and  emigrated  to  Victoria 
in  1862  on  the  discovery  of  jffold.  After 
mining  iinsuoceesfully  at  the  Forest  Creek 
goldfields,  he  engaged  in  farming  on  the 
river  Loddon  at  Glenlyon,  near  Inylesford, 
in  1866^  and  finally  settled  in  the  Castl»- 
maina  distxiet,  where  he  conducted  the  buei- 
ness  of  a  slaughterman  at  Chewtcm.  On 
6  fiec.  1870  Patterson,  after  two  unauccess- 
fdl  candidatures,  waa  returned  to  the 
oolonial  legislative  assembly  for  Caetle- 
maine,  a  seat  which  he  retained  until  hia 
death.  He  was  a  strong  advocate  of  pro- 
tection in  trade,  supported  the  ministry  oi 
Sir  James  McOulloch  [q.  v.]  in  1870  and 
1871,  and  was  an  active  oppcment  of  (Sir) 
Oharles  Qavan  Duffels  adininistration  io 
1871  and  187S.  He  supported  James 
Ooodall  Francis  [q.  v.},  who  came  into  power 
in  June  1872,  out  not  very  strmuouslj; 
and  when,  in  July  1874,  Francis  transferred 
the  premiership  to  George  Bisooe  Kerfi^ 
Pattersonjoinea  the  opposition,  led  by  (Sir) 
Graham  Beix^.  On  the  reugnation  a£  tbs 
Karferd  ministry  in  August  1876,  BoT 
took  office  and  gave  Pattereon  the  pouticn 
of  commissioner  of  public  works  and  preeideat 
of  the  board  of  land  and  works.  On  7  Oct. 
the  ministry  were  defeated  by  a  coalition 
between  McCulloch  and  Keiferd,  and  Fatte^ 
BMi  remained  out  of  office  until  May  1877, 
when  Beny,  being  returned  with  an  immense 
majority,  resl«ed  Patterson  to  ths  same 
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offices,  fpYing  him  the  additional  cha^ 
of  poetmaster-generiL  In  that  ministry 
there  was  a  small  inner  cabinet  consisting 
of  Berry,  Major  William  CoUaed  Smith^ 
Fbtterson,  and,  afterwards,  Sir  Bryan 
(yLoghlen.  Of  these  Patterson  was  the 
most  active  and  eanied  most  wsigfat  in  the 
goremment.  In  Ifareh  1880  "BeafB  mini- 
stx7  feU,  but  in  July  anot^ier  geneiu  ekiction 
on  the  qnestion  of  the  reform  of  the  consti- 
tution brought  him  back  to  power.  On  ro- 
tomiiw  to  office  he  retained  only  Patterson 
and  %Dith  amon^  hie  former  colleagues. 
Patterson  wasappomted  minister  of  railways. 
Profiting  firom  ezp^ience  he  was  extremely 
moderate  in  his  counB<Qls.  Largely  owing  to 
his  advocacy  a  compromise  on  the  sub}ect  of 
the  reform  of  the  constitution  was  ejected, 
by  which  the  legislatiTe  council  was  enlarged 
and  strengthened.  He  also  made  an  un- 
snccesafol  effort  to  exempt  the  railway  sys- 
tem from,  political  inflnence. 

On  the  defeat  of  the  ministry  in  July  1881 
Patterson  went  into  opposition^  but  £e  had 
ceased  to  be  a  strong  partisan.  Ctumnoed 
that  the  colony  requireda  stable  government, 
he  and  Simon  Fraser  succeeded  in  bringing 
about  a  coalition  in  1863  between  Berry  and 
James  Service  [q.  t.  Suppl.}  Under  these 
leaders  the  country  enjoyed  a  period  of  poli- 
tical tranquillity.  In  April  1889  he  accepted 
the  portfolio  of  minister  of  the  customs  in 
Duncan  Oillies's  miniBtr3^  which  he  had  at 
one  time  strongly  opposed,  and  succeeded  in 
passing  a  new  tariff^  which  consisted  almost 
entirely  of  new  or  increased  duties.  This 
tariff  he  anhaequently  acknowledged  he  re- 
gretted more  than  anything  in  his  political 
career.  From  June  to  September  1890  he 
filled  the  additional  office  of  minister  of  pub- 
lic works,  and  ttom  September  to  November 
thatofpostmaster-genoal.  Theeneigywitii 
which  na  persuaded  his  colleagues  to  call 
out  the  txoops  in  Melbourne  in  consequence 
of  Uie  disorders  of  the  great  maritime  strike 
hastened  the  downfall  of  the  ministry  at  the 
dose  of  1B90.  On  23  Jan.  1898,  after  avisit 
to  England,  he  overthrew  the  a^inistration 
of  Win  iam  Shiels,  and  was  invited  to  form  a 
ministry  in  which,  besideetbeoffice  of  premier, 
he  held  that  of  minister  of  railways.  Realis- 
ing the  unsound  financial  position  of  the 
colony,  he  sought  a  remedy  in  retrench- 
ment and  the  development  of  the  export 
trade.  Early  in  his  ministry,  however,  an 
astonishing  succession  of  bank  failures 
shattered  public  credit.  He  resisted  incite- 
ments to  extreme  measures  of  relief  for 
particular  institutions,  prepared  by  in- 
terested or  panic-stricken  parsons,  but  he 
consented  to  the  doab^l  axpedient  of  de- 


claring a  bank  holidav  of  five  days  to  give 
the  banks  time  to  collect  their  resources. 
Government's  popularity  was  impaired  by 
the  financial  distress,  and  in  August  1894 
Patterson  was  defeated  on  the  bu^t. 
succesBon,  however^  oontinoed  his  ^nwnflial 
policy. 

FatbenoD  waa  created  E.O.H.G.  in  lfi04, 
and  died  at  Mnmimbeena,  near  Melbontne} 
on  90  Oct.  1606.  He  was  buried  in  Mel- 
bourne cemet^y  on  1  Nov.  In  1837  lie 
married  Miss  Walton.  His  wilb  ^ed  on 
9  Dec.  1804,  leaving  an  only  child,  who 
married  Mr.  A.  Kaej^eL 

[Melbourne  Argos,  81  Oct.  1890;  MenneU's 
Diet,  of  Australian  Biogr.  1802;  Annual  Be- 
gistsr.]  E.  L  O. 

PAYN,  JAMES  (1880-1898),  novelist, 
was  bom  at  Cheltenham  on  28  Feb.  18Sa 
Hia  father,  William  Payn,  was  dark  to  the 
Thames  commissioners,  and  lived  at  Maiden- 
head,  ^vai  pqpilar  in  the  ooant7,k8pt 
the  Berkshire  hamsra,  and  was  ccmtnmd  to 
a  hero  of  the  old  Bnf^Iiah  comedy.  Be  died 
too  early  to  Iw  distmetly  remembered  by 
his  son,  who  became  the  pet  his  mother* 
an  affectionate  and  beautifid  woman.  Payn's 
&ther  had  begun  to  initiate  him  in  various 
country  sports ;  but  from  a  very  early  age 
he  pre^rrad  books,  and  devoured  such  fiction 
as  ne  could  obtain.  He  was  known  aa  a 
story-teller  at  a  preparatory  school,  to  which 
he  was  sent  at  tlis  age  of  aevm.  He  suffered 
much  bnllying,  and  did  not  find  Eton,  to 
which  he  was  sent  at  eleven,  more  congeiual. 
He  was  hurt  by  the  rejection  of  an  article 
written  for  a  school  magasiue,  and  the  classi- 
cal lessons  gave  him  a  permanent  dislike  of 
Greek  uid  Latin.  He  was  always  a  very 
voot  linguirt.  He  was  taken  from  Eton  to 
Da  snt  to  a  'eniimier'  fhr  the  Woolwieh 
academy^  to  whidi  he  had  reeuved  nomine 
tion.  He  passed  third  in  the  «T«intiiQ^^m 
for  the  academy,  but  had  to  leave  it  aftsr  a 
year  on  account  of  his  health.  It  was  then 
decided  that  he  should  take  orders,  and  he 
passed  a  year  with  a  private  tutor  in  Devon- 
shire. Here  he  found  himself  for  the  firat 
time  in  congenial  surroundinn.  He  had 
been  disgusted  with  the  rigid  mscipline  and 
the  coarse  amusements  of  his  comrades  at 
Woolwich,  and  had  relieved  himself  by  boy- 
ish escapades  and  by  nursing  his  literary 
tastes.  From  Devonshire  he  sent  an  article  de- 
scribii^  the  academy  to  *  Household  Words/ 
then  emted  by  Diokena.  Its  publkation  pro- 
duced a  remonstrance  from  the  govemra  of 
the  acadony,  and  incidentally  led  to  Payn's 
fint  oonimnnioation  with  IMokanB,  fer  whom 
he  always  entertwned  the  warmest  tagard 
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and  admiration.  WMle  in  DoTtKuhire 
he  aLso  succeeded  in  gaining  admittance  of 
Ta/ious  pieces  of  vene  to  periodicals.  In 
October  1847  he  entered  Trinitr  OoUem, 
Cambridse.  He  cared  nothing  {ornienguUr 
coarse  oc  studr.  He  became  prendent  of 
the  umon,  and  was  a  popuhtr  member  of 
various  societies.  He  nude  man^  warm 
friendships  among  his  contemporanee,  and 
was  kindly  welcomed  hy  some  of  the  college 
aathoritiee,especiailT  William  Gieorge  Olark 
[q.  T.l  and  Qeorge  Brimley  [q.  t.J  He  re- 
tained many  ctf  his  college  friendships  to  the 
last.  During  his  undergraduate  career  he 
published  two  volumes  oi  Teise,  the  first  of 
which, '  Storiee  from  Boccaccio  (1863),  was 
warmly  praised  by  Brimley  in  the  '  Specta^ 
tor.'  Payn  was  greatly  encouraged,  and 
soon  determined  to  devote  himaeu  to  the 
profession  of  literature. 

He  took  a  first  class  in  the  ezamma1a<m 
for  the  ordinary  degree  at  the  end  of  l^S, 
He  was  already  rag^ged  to  Hiss  Louisa 
Adelaide  Edlin,  and  the  marriage  toclk  plaoe 
on  28  Feb.  1854.  He  had  now  to  make  his 
iiving.  He  first  settled  in  the  Lakes  at 
Ry^  Cottage,  '  under  the  shadow  of  Nab 
Bear.'  He  was  already  known  to  Miss  Mit- 
fbrd,  a  neighbour  and  friend  of  his  father  in 
early  years.  She  introduced  him  to  Miss 
Hartineau,  then  residing  at  Grasmere,  and 
both  literary  ladies  encouraged  and  advised 
him.  He  soon  became  a  r^ular  contributor 
to  'Household  Words'  and  'Chambers's 
Journal.'  In  1868  he  became  *  oo-editor' 
with  Leitch  Ritchie  [q>v'.J  of  *  Chambers's 
Journal,'  and  settled  in  xldmbwrdi.  A  year 
later  he  became  sole  editw.  m  became  a 
worn  friend  of  Robert  Ohambers  [q.  v.],  one 
of  the  proprietors,  and  made  some  pleasant  ao- 
qnaintanoesatEdittbunh.  Booths  climate 
and  the  puritamsm  of  Scotland  were  uncon- 
genial to  him,  and  he  was  glad  to  remove  to 
London  in  1861,  where  he  continued  to  edit 
the  journal.  Payn  now  settled  in  the  Maida 
Vale  district,  and  remained  there  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  He  thoroughly  enjoyed 
London  life.  He  has  described  some  im- 
pressions of  his  rambles  in  a  volume  called 
*  Melibceus  in  London.'  He  had  met  Dickens 
in  1666,  and  soon  mode  himself  known  in 
the  literary  circles  in  which  Dickens  was 
the  great  light.  Fayn  rarely  left  London, 
and  says  that  for  the  twmity-five  years  pre- 
ceding 1884  he  had  only  taken  three  days  of 
consecutive  holiday  once  a  year.  XJpon  the 
death  of  Robert  Chambers  in  1871,  William 
Chambers  became  the  chief  proprietor  of  the 

SnmaL    Differences  of  opinion  arose,  and 
lyn  resigned  the  editorship  in  1874.  He 
thMLbecame  readv  to  Messrs.  Smith,  £tder,ft 


Co.,  and  from  1883  till  1896 edited  the '  Corn- 
hill  Ma^xine'  for  the  firm.  Payn's  first 
novel, '  The  Foster  Brothers,'  founded  on  his 
collage  experienoesi  appeared  in  1859.  From 
that  date  oa  was  a  most  industrious  writer 
of  novels,  long  and  short.  His  *Lost  Six 
Massingberd,'  whiehap]^eared  in '  Chambers's 
Journal'  in  1864,  is  said  to  have  rused  the 
drcuUtion  by  twenty  thousand  copies,  and 
permanently  advanced  his  popularity.  *By 
Proxy,'  pubUahed  independently  in  1878, 
was,  he  says,  the  most  popular  oi  his  novels, 
and  fully  established  his  position.  At  a  later 
period  Payn  became  widely  known  by  a 
weekly  column  of  lively  anecdote  and  gossip 
contributed  to  the  *  lUustrated  London 
News.'  As  a  novelist  Psiyii  was  much  in- 
fluenced by,  though  he  did  not  imitate, 
Dickens.  In  his  writing,  as  in  his  life,  be 
was  the  simplest  and  least  affected  of  men. 
He  made  no  pretence  to  profound  Tiews  of 
human  nature,  but  oT«flowed  with  spon- 
taneous vivaeitv  and  love  of  harmless  fim. 
He  had  a  singularlv  quick  eye  for  the  eonuc, 
and  remarkable  skill  in  constructing  in- 
geuioussitttationa.  The  samequalities  marked 
his  short  easays  and  his  conversation.  He 
had  a  great  store  of  anecdote,  and  was 
most  charming  in  conversation.  He  took  s 
lively  interest  in  most  subjects  of  the  day, 
though  literary  matters  always  held  the  fint 
place  m  his  mind.  Nobodyoouldbemoregene- 
rous  in  recognising  the  merits  of  his  contem- 
poraries ;  and,  as  an  editor,  he  took  a  spedal 
pleasure  in  helping  young  aspirants  in  the 
profession  to  which  he  was  always  proud  of 
belonging.  In  later  years  he  became  crippled 
1^  rlwamatism.  Constant  pain  produced 
occasional  fits  of  depression,  but  never  aoured 
his  temper  or  wedraied  his  elasticity  of  s]urit. 
He  had  hem  on  frimdly  terms  witn  most  of 
the  literary  men  d  his  time.  He  was  most 
retentive  of  old  fnendahips,  and  constantly 
adding  new  ones  to  the  number.  He  had 
been  a  good  whist  player  from  his  colle^ 
days,  and  in  London  a  daily  rubber  was  hu 
main  recreation.  "NMien  he  was  confined  to 
his  house,  members  of  his  club  arranged  to 
get  up  a  game  there  twice  a  week.  The 
personal  charm  was  heightened  by  the  gal- 
lantry with  which  he  met  his  sufferings,  and 
few  men  have  been  so  deservedly  popular  in 
a  large  circle.  After  his  healtn  nad  com- 
pelled him  to  give  up  his  editorship  he  still 
devoted  himself  to  literary  work ;  hut  his 
strength  was  failing,  and  he  died  on  26  March 
1698  at  his  house  in  Warringtcm  Crescent, 
Maida  Vale. 

I^yn's  domestic  life  had  been  thorotwhl^ 
happy.  His  sense  of  the  blessing  is  patheti- 
cally indicated  in  the  essay  called 'The  Back- 
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water  of  Life,*  vliich  ^Tes  the  title  to  a 
posthumous  Tolnme  of  essays.  Mrs.  Payn 
survived  him.with  two  sons  end  five  daugh- 
ters, the  third  of  whom,  Alicia  Isobel,  mar- 
ried ia  1886  Mr.  G.  E.  Buckle,  editor  of  the 
'  Timea,'  and  died  in  1898. 

Payn's  publications  include:  1. 'Stories 
from  Boccaccio/  1862.  3.  *  Poems,'  1868. 
3. '  Stories  and  Sketches,'  1867.  4.  *  Leaves 
from  Lakeland/  1868.  6.  'The  Foster 
Brothers:' a  noral,  1869.  6^ 'The  Bateman 
Household,'  1860.  7.  'Bichard  Aibour,' 
1861  (republished  under  the  title  of  'A 
Family  Scapegrace/  1869).  8.  '  Melibfflus 
in  London/1862.  9.  'Fume 88  Ahb^  and 
Neighbourhood/  1862;  new  edit.  1869,  4to. 

10.  'Loet  Sir  Massingberd:  a  Romance  of 
Real  Life/  1864,  3  vols. ;  4th  edit.  1878. 

11.  'Married  beneath  him/  1866,  3  vols. 

19.  '  People,  Places,  and  Things,'  1866 ;  new 
edit.  1876.  13.  'The  Cliffards  of  ClyfTe/ 
1866,3vol8.  14. 'Mirk Abbey/ 1866,8vol8.; 
new  edit.  1869.  16.  *  Lights  and  Shadows 
of  London  Life/  1867,  2  vols.  16.  '  The 
Lakes  in  Sunshine,'  Blustr.  1867 ;  new  edit. 
1870.  17.  'Oarlyon'e  Tear/  1868,  3  vols. 
18.'BlondelPaTTa,M868,2Tols.  19.'Ben- 
tineVe  Tntorr'  a  novel,  1866,  2  vols. 

20.  'Found  Dead/  1869.  21.  'A  County 
Family/  1869,  3  vols.;   new  edit.  1871. 

23.  '  Maxims  by  a  Man  of  the  World,'  1808. 
S3. '  A  Perfect  Treasure ;  or,  Incident  in  the 
Early  Life  of  Marmaduke  Drake,  Esq.,'  1869. 

24.  '  Gwendoline's  Harvest :'  a  novel,  1870, 
a  vols.  25.  'Like  Father,  like  Son,'  1870, 
8  vols.  26.  'Won— not  Wooed/  1871. 
27.  'Cecil's  Tryst:'  a  novel,  1878,  3  vols. 
38.  '  A  Woman^s  Vengeance,'  1872,  3  vols. ; 
new  edit.  1874,1vol.       'Murphy's  Master,' 

1873,  2  vols.   80.  'The  Best  of  Husbands,' 

1874.  31.  'At  her  Mercy,'  1874,  3  vols. 
82.  *  Walter's  Word/  1876,  3  vols. ;  new 
edit.  1879;  83.  'Halves,' 1876, 3 vols.;  new 
edit.  1880.  S4.  'Fallen  Fortunes,'  1876. 
8  vols.  86.  'What  he  coet  her:*  a  novel, 
1877,  new  edit.  188a    86.  *By  Proxy.* 

1878. 2  vols. ;  1880, 1  vol. ;  new  edit.  1888. 
37.  '  Less  Black  than  we're  painted,'  1878^ 
8  vols.  88.  'High  Spirits:  being  certain 
Stories  written  in  them/ 1879, 8  vols.;  1880, 
1  vol.  39. '  Under  one  Roof :  a  Family  Epi- 
sode/ 1879,  3  vols.;  1880,  1  vol.  40.  *  A 
Marme  Residence,  and  other  Tales/  1679, 
12mo;  new  edit.  1881.  41.  'A Confidential 
Agent,'  1880,  3  vols.    42.  '  From  Exile,' 

1881. 3  vols. ;  new  edit.  1883.  43.  *  A  Grape 
from  a  Thorn/ 1881, 3  vols.  44.  '  Some  Pri- 
vate Views :  Essays  from  the  "  Nineteenth 
Cbntoxy  Rerriev,'"  1862;  new  edit.  1883. 
46.  '  For  Cash  only:'  a  novel,  1882, 3  vols. : 
new  edit.  1882,  IvoL  46. 'Kit:  aHemoiy/ 


I  1883,  3  vols.;  new  edit.  1885.  47.  'Thicket 
than  Water,'  1883,  3  vols. ;  new  edit.  1884. 
48.  '  Some  Literaiy  Recollections,  1884 ; 
new  edit.  1886.  49.  '  The  Canon's  Ward,' 
1884.   60.  '  In  Peril  and  Privation,'  1886. 

61.  *  The  Talk  of  the  Town '  (or  the  story  of 
the  foiger,  William  Henry  Ireland),  1886. 

62.  'The  Luck  of  the  Darrells/  1885;  new 
edit.  1886.  63.  'The  Heir  of  the  Ages,' 
1686.  64.'6lowwormTalea,'1887.  66.'Hali. 
day  Tasks/  1889.  66.  'A  Prince  of  the 
Blood/  two  edits.  1888.  67.  'The  Eaves- 
dropper/ 1888.  6a  '  A  Bfysteiy  of  Mir- 
hridge/  1888.  69.  'The  Burnt  Million/ 
1890.  60.  '  The  Word  and  the  Will,'  1890. 
61.  'Notes from  the  "News,"'  1890.  62.  'The 
Modem  Dick  WhitUngton,'  1892;  another 
edit.  1893.  63.  'A  Stumble  on  the  Thres- 
hold,' 1892  ;  3nd  edit.  1893.  64. '  A  Trying 
Patient,'  1893.  66.  '  Gleams  of  Memory, 
1894.  66. 'In  Market  Overt/ 1895.  67. 'The 
Disappearance  of  Geoi^  Drifiel,'  1696. 
68.  'Another's  Burden/  1897.  69.  'The 
Backwater  of  Life,'  with  an  Introduction 
by  Leslie  Stephen,  1899. 

[iDtrodaction  by  the  present  writer  to  the 
'  Backwater  of  Life,'  1899 ;  written  on  infcoma- 
tioB  from  the  fiunily.  See  also  antobit^rat^ical 
notiees  in  'Soma  Utaraiy  BecoUeotions,'  1884, 
and '  Okams  of  Hemoiy/  1898.]         L.  a 

PEARSON,  JOHN  LOUGHBOROUGH 
1817-1897),  architect^  bom  in  Brussels  in 
81 7,  was  the  son  of  William  Pearson,  etcher 
and  water-colourist,  whose  father,  a  solicitor, 
belonged  to  a  family  possessing  property 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Durham,  After 
tmpilage  (1831)  in  the  office  of  Ignatius 
Bcnomi  [see  BoNOia,  Joseph,  the  elder]  at 
Durham,  youo^  Pearson  continued  his  archi- 
tectural training  in  London,  first  under 
Anth<»iy  Salvin  fq.  v.],  and  next  with  I^lip 
Hardwick  [q.  t  J;  under  Hardwick  he  was 
engaged  upon  the  drawings  of  the  hall  and 
library  of  linooln's  Inn,  which  are  said 
to  owe  at  least  as  much  to  the  assistant 
as  to  the  master.  In  1843  Pearson  began 
independent  practice.  His  first  office  was 
in  Keppel  Street,  Bloomsbury,  and  his  first 
works  were  for  Yorkshire,  such  as  Ellerker 
Chapel  in  1843,  the  churches  of  Blloughton 
and  Wauldbv  in  1844,  EUerton  in  1846, 
and  North  Ferrihy,  completed  in  the  same 
year.  In  1850  Pearson  began  the  first  of 
the  London  churches  with  which  his  name 
is  associated.  Holy  Trinity,  Bessborough 
Qardens,  designed  for  Archdeacon  Bentincs, 
was  looked  upon  by  the  contemporair 
leaders  of  the  Gothic  revival  as  a  eonspi- 
eaoue  example  of  good  work.  The  style 
adopted  was  the  'geometric' type  of  G(rtJu(^ 
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and  the  chnrch  is  TanaikaUe  for  the  dimon- 
Hons  of  the  chancel,  which,  otring  to  a  pecu- 
lisrity  of  the  site,  is  made  widra  than  the 
nave. 

Peanon  had  already  beg;un  his  work  as  a 
restorer  on  the  churches  of  Lea,  Lincoln- 
shite,  Llaogast;  Tallvlyn,  and  oUiera.  He 
had  aUo  (1848)  done  his  first  domestic  work, 
a  house  at  Treberfydd.  In  18GS  he  was 
elected  a  fellow  of  the  Sodety  of  Antiquaries. 
Various  works  of  church  restoration  oelong 
to  this  period — such  as  Ezton  in  Rutlanf 
shire,  Braintree  and  Ashen  in  Essex,  and 
Stincbcombein  Qloucesterehire,  the  reseating 
of  Fairford  Church  in  the  same  oounty,  and 
the  reconstniotion  of  the  nxumng  of  Stow 
Church,  liincolnshiie;  this  last  ^ve  him  an 
introduction  to  a  branch  of  art  in  which  he 
achieved  great  success.  Pearson's  second 
London  churdi,  St.  Peter's,  Vauxhall,  began 
shout  1869,  showed  (like  Freeland  Church, 
I^lton  Holme,  Scorborough,  Daylesfisrd, 
and  others)  traces  of  the  Iraich  study  then 
in  vogue  with  Sir  Geoiga  Gilbert  Scott  [q.  v.l 
and  his  schooL  It  has  a  nave  and  chancel 
«qual  in  width  and  height,  aisles,  a  baptis- 
tery, a  narthex,  and  an  apse.  It  draws  its 
light  almost  entirely  from  the  clereatoryj  is 
vaulted  throughout  with  stone  ribs  and  bnck 
filling,  and  is  said  to  have  cost  little  more 
than  6,000i.  Pearson  was  by  this  time  in 
fUll  practice,  and  works  followed  one  another 
with  rapidity.  Yorkahin  still  supplied  many 
opportunities,  a  new  churchy  at  Broomfleet 
in  1867,  and  another  with  vicarage  at  Ap- 
pleton-te-Moors  (ISC^i  restorations  in  the 
same  year  at  Bislwp  Wilton  and  South  Gave, 
shortly  followed  by  Bishop  Burton  (1859), 
Hilston  (1860),  Lastingham  (1862,  a^  par- 
ticularly interesting  wor^),  and  both  Riccall 
and  Hemsworth  in  1864, 

Babworth,  Nottinghamshire,  was  restored 
in  1868,  Nibley,  Gloucestershire,  in  the  next 
year,  and  in  1860,  the  year  in  which  Pearson 
became  a  fellow  of  the  Ro^al  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  he  designed  the  new 
church  of  Rhydydwmyn,  and  subsequently 
many  similar  works  in  Wales. 

It  was  not  till  1870  that  Pearson  received 
his  first  appointment  as  architect  to  a  ca- 
thedral fabric.  In  that  year  he  was  con- 
sulted at  Lincoln,  where  he  restored  the 
groining  of  the  north  transept,  rebuilt  part 
of  the  south-west  tower,  and  repaired  the 
ehapter-house  and  cloister.  About  the  same 
time  he  was  engaged  on  the  building  of 
another  great  London  church,  that  of  St. 
Augustine,  Kilbum,  remarkable  for  its  size, 
for  its  moderate  price  (11,200^  in  the  first 
instance),  for  its  new  treatment  of  the 
pLlIery  problem,  and  for  its  highly  suo- 


cenfol  use  of  stock-briek  for  the  interior 
wall  sorfiua.  It  is  of  a  thirteenth-centoiy 
type,  though  not  exclusively  Eneliah  in  its 
plan.  In  1872  Pearson  built  Wentwarth 
Church,  Yorkshire,  for  Lord  FitzinUism,  a 
good  imitation  of  fotirteenth-century  work. 
In  1874  he  built  his  fourth  great  LcwdoQ 
ehurch,  that  of  St.  John,  Red  IJon  Square, 
with  its  vicarage.  Here  Pearson  showed 
bis  skill  in  occupying  an  unpromising  ate, 
and  the  church  is  as  remarltable  in  point 
of  plan  Bsinthebeauty  of  the  Early  Ei^ltsli 
deteil  employed. 

Horsfbrth  Church,  near  Leeds,  in  the 
thirteenth-oet&tnn  manner,  belongs  to  the 
same  year,  and  Headingley  Chur^  in  the 
same  neighbourhood  to  1886.  In  W9 
Pearson  rec«ved  a  gold  medal  at  Fans  and 
the  knighthood  of  the  legion  of  honoor. 
In  1879 1  lie  was  selected  as  architect  fat  the 
new  cathedral  of  Tmro ;  this  i^tpcnntment 
may  be  said  to  have  coupled  Pearson  urtix 
Sir  Christopher  Wren  as  the  only  architects 
of  EngHsh  cathedrals  consecrated  since  the 
middle  ages.  Except  for  the  fact  thtt  a 
portion  of  the  old  parish  church  was  in- 
corporated as  one  of  the  south  choir  aisles, 
the  building  is  an  entirely  new  one,  thus 
disttngoishing  the  task  from  thcrae  works  of 
alteration  which  have  been  undertaken  in 
other  towns  to  suit  parish  churches  to  the 
needs  of  new  dioceses.  It  is  the  greatest 
ecclesiastical  opportunity  which  has  been 
ofTered  to  uay  modem  ardutect,  and  it 
was  used  Iry  Paarson  in  a  manner  whid 
diowed  him  a  consummate  master  <^  tbe 
art  of  building  according  to  mediiml  pre- 
cedent. 

The  outer  walls  are  faced  with  Penihn 

Sanite,  the  dressings  being  of  Bath  stone, 
le  internal  ashlar  is  also  of  granite,  con- 
trasted with  columns  of  polywiant.  Ti» 
incorporation  of  the  portion  of^old  baildicr 
(which  in  date  is  later  than  the  style  adopted 
for  the  main  fabric)  not  only  gives  rise  to 
interesting  changes  of  level,  but  also  eontioU 
the  dispositioti  of  the  columns  in  the  chnr 
which  was  made  to  follow  the  spacing  of 
the  bays  in  the  old  church.  It  was  tbe 
necessity  of  supporting  the  south  bnUieesei 
of  the  choir  that  gave  rise  to  the  pietnnsqiw 
double  TOW  of  shuts  which  separate  the  oU 
work  from  the  new.  The  total  loigth  of 
the  cathedral  when  oompleted  will  be  three 
hundred  feet,  the  height  of  the  central  spire 
260  feet,  the  width  of  nave  twenty-nine  nfft, 
andtheheightofvaultin^serentyfoet  Tbe 
part  first  completed  (which  omitted  all  tbe 
nave  except  two  bays  and  the  upper  ytai 
of  the  tower)  cost  74,000^,  and  the  fittuigs 
cost  15,000J.  mote.   It  was  ocmaeonted  on 
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S  Not.  1887,  the  fonndatioti-fltoiie  havii^ 
been  laid  by  the  Prioce  of  Wales,  &a  duke 
of  Cornwall,  on  20  May  1880.  In  this  same 
year,  1880,  Pearson  received  the  gold  medal 
of  the  Boyallnatitiite  of  British  Anhitects, 
on  the  couneil  of  which  he  at  one  time 
served,  aod  was  honoored  by  the  full  mem- 
bership <^  the  Royal  Adademy,  having  been 
an  aasodate  unoa  1874.  In  1870  he  had 
deugned  St.  Alban's  Church,  Birmingham, 
in  which  town  he  also,  in  1806,  built  the 
church  of  St.  Patrick.  3t.  Agnes,  liver- 
potd,  dates  irom  1883,  Speke  m  the  same 
county  from  1873,  and  N<stey  Ohuidh  in 
Cheshire  from  1878. 

Of  Pearson's  works  of  restoration  the  best 
known  is  the  north  transept  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  the  front  of  which  (thoi^h  laagely 
designed  from  fragments  found  m  the  old 
walb)  he  may  be  said  to  have  rebuilt.  The 
portals  had  already  been  handled  Sir 
Geo^  Gilbert  Scott.  His  other  work  u  the 
abbey  consisted  of  aensEal  npain.  Ffear- 
son's  provMala  for  the  zesttnabcot  at  West- 
minster Hall  ware  tba  su^eot  of  a  sdsct 
parliamentary  committee  m  1886,  brf<ne 
which  the  architect  araued  against  much 
opposition,  bat  with  ultimate  sucoeBS,  in 
favour  of  re-erecting  between  the  buttresses 
on  the  west  side  a  building  such  as  in  Ms 
opinion  had  once  existed  there  before.  This 
building  was  carried  out,  in  Ketton  stone, 
and  the  oommlttee-rooms  and  other  apart- 
ments of  which  it  consists  are  approached 
hy  a  staircase  from  the  floor  of  WesCminater 
Hall,  Pearson's  report  to  this  committee 
was  fully  illustrated  with  plans  and  dia- 
grams, and  disclosed  very  completelj  the 
history  of  the  building. 

Otlier  small  works  by  PearBon  in  the  same 
neighbourhood  were  the  rndaoement  of  the 
'  nondescript  pordi  d  St.  Kiuuaretfs  Church 
by  a  naw  one  of  cotreeter  Qothic,  sundry 
u.terations  in  Westminster  School,  and  some 
new  canons'  houses. 

Besides  Ijincolu,  already  mentioned,  Pear- 
son was  engaged  in  cathedral  restoration  at 
Peterborough,  Canterbury,  Bristol,  Bochea- 
ter,  Chichester,  and  Exeter.  At  the  last- 
named  he  rebuilt  part  of  the  cloister  and 
formed  a  chapter-library  above  it.  The  Chi- 
chester appointment  came  only  just  before 
his  death,  though  he  completed  a  design  for 
the  new  tower.  At  Bocheater  he  restored 
the  Norman  west  front  and  ornamented  the 
screen.  At  Canterbury  he  reinstated  8t. 
Anselm's  Chapel.  At  Bristol,  besides  vari- 
ous repairs,  he  finished  the  western  towers 
from  The  design  of  Oeoige  Edmund  Steeet 
[a.  v.],  rearranged  thechoir  with  a  new  marble 
floor,  and  designed  tbs  altar  seren^  sedilin, 


and  choir  screen,  and  restored  the  ancient 
gateway.  At  Peterborough  he  twice  had 
to  face  tibe  storm  of  criticism.  The  central 
tower  was  bound  to  oome  down,  and  it  waa 
restored  on  thennmbered-stone  system;  but 
controTosy  arose  over  tiie  question  whethor 
the  pointed  arches  of  the  tower  ^ers  shonld 
be  restored  as  pointed  arches,  or  whether 
the  Norman  character  of  the  surrounding 
work  should  be  a  sufficient  a^ment  for 
Tn^^iTig  the  new  arches  circular.  The  ques- 
tion was  referred  to  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, who  decided  fbr  the  pointed  foim, 
and  also  gave  his  vote  against  Pearson's 
original  design  for  a  new  tower.  The  later 
ctmtroversy,  which  concerned  itself  with  the 
great  nartiiex  at  the  west  front,  began  in 
1896.  A  strong  opposition,  whidi  took  the 
form  of  newspaper  correspondence  (see 
Tmes,  Decemb^  1806,  January  1807),  com- 
bated Pearson's  intention  of  reconstructing 
the  arches,  which  were  evidently  insecure, 
and  ai^edfbr  the  retentional  titu  of  all  the 
existing  external  stones.  With  characteristic 
nnooncem  Pearson,  who  was  sure  of  his 
ground,  took  no  part  in  the  controversy,  if 
he  even  read  the  letters  of  his  opponents, 
and  before  his  death  carried  out  a  great  part 
of  the  work,  in  which  of  course  he  preserved 
every  possible  portion  of  the  ancient  masonry. 
Hie  interior  worii  at  this  cathedral  included 
the  elaborate  marble  pavement  of  the  sanctu- 
ary, the  bishop's  throne,  the  stalls,  and  the 
baldaGhino. 

Pearson's  art  was  neither  exclusively 
Gothic  nor  wholly  ecclesiastical.  Trebei^ 
fydd,  a  countrv  house  already  mentioned, 
was  of  a  late  fifteenth-century  type.  Quar 
Wood  (Gloucestershire),  which  followed, 
was  certainly  Qothio,  but  Bonndwick  (Sus- 
sex) was  Tudor  in  character,  and  Lechlade 
Man(»r  Jacobean.  WestwOod  House,  Syden- 
ham, shows  something  of  a  Fruicoia  I  treat- 
ment, while  the  offices  for  the  Hon.  W.  W. 
Astor  on  the  Thames  Embankment  dLBX)lay 
a  free  type  of  BenaisBance  work.  This  build- 
ing is  an  excellent  and  rich  design,  exhibit- 
ing to  the  full  the  versatility  of  its  author's 
genius.  For  the  same  employer  Pearson 
carried  out  works  at  Carlton  House  Terrace 
and  Cliveden,  Buckinriiamshire,  previously 
owned  by  the  Duke  of  Westminster. 

Among  Pearson's  other  works  In  London 
and  neighbourhood  should  be  mentioned  the 
Catholic  Apostolic  Church,  near  the  Regent's 
ouial,  noticeable  externally  for  a  deeply 
recessed  west  window;  the  sedilia,  font,  and 
fontHxiver  at  St.  Andrew's,  Wells  Street;  a 
diapel  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital ;  the  r»- 
Btoration  of  St.  Mary^the-Leaa,  Lambeth ; 
St,  HcSen's,  Biahopsgate;  and  All  Hallows 
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Barldng;  the  new  and  important  cfauroheB 
of  St.  Michael,  Crojdon  (1880),  and  St.  John, 
Upper  Norwood  (1881) ;  the  buUding  of  St. 
Peter's  Home,  Kilbum,  and  varioua  Bchoola. 
He  did  little  work  at  Oxford,  only  additions 
to  a  hospital  in  the  suburb  of  Cowley  and 
the  reredos  at  New  College;  but  at  Cam- 
bridge hs  carried  out  extensions  at  Sidney 
Sussex  and  Emmanuel  Collegea,  and  did  a 
similar  task  at  the  univerutr  litouy,  where 
the  existing  fragment  of  the  fifteenth-century 
gateway  was  cieverly  incorporated. 

It  ia  impossible  to  ^ve  here  a  complete 
list  of  Pearson's  worlu,  but  the  following 
mtinly  new  ohnrehes  ««  worthy  of  apecial 
notice :  St.  Bainabas  and  AU  Saints  at  Hove, 
Brixton  (the  latter  with  a  striking  tower) ; 
St.  MatUiew  at  St.  Leonards-on-Sea ;  St. 
Stephen,  Boumemoath;  High  Clife,  near 
Winchester  i  All  Saints,  Torquay  (St.  Mat- 
thias in  the  same  town  was  only  remodelled 
by  Pearson);  Sutton- Veney,  dhute  Forest, 
Porton,  and  Laverstoke— all  in  Wiltshire; 
Oakhill,  Somerset;  St.  James,  Weybridge; 
Titaey,  near  Qodstone;  Hershamj  Surrey; 
Freeliuid,  Ozfotdshire  (with  vicarage  and 
school);  Daylesford,  Worcestershire;  Norley, 
Winnmgton,  and  Thurstaston  in  Cheshire ; 
Daybrook,  near  Nottingham ;  WmtwOTth,  for 
the  Earl  of  Fitswilliam ;  Darlington ;  Culler- 
coats,  for  the  Duke  of  Northumbeiland ;  and 
two  churches  in  tiie  Isle  of  Han,  Kirk- 
bnddan,  and  St.  Matthew,  Douglas.  St. 
John,  Aedhill,  was  pracUioally  xebvilt  ^ 
Fearaon,  as  was  iiao  the  ohuieh  at  GhiswicE. 
Pearson  made  a  complete  desi^for  Brisbane 
Cathedral,  under  the  instructions  of  Bishop 
Webber,  his  former  employer  at  Bed  Lion 
Square;  this  was  opened  in  1901. 

In  Scotland  Pearson's  only  works  were  the 
Glenalmond  infirmai^  and  a  new  church  at 
Ayr.  In  Wales,  besides  the  church  already 
mentioned,  he  designed  those  of  SoIts,  Port 
Talbot,  and  Tretower.  His  principal  domestic 
works  not  already  mentioned  were  St.  Peter's 
Convalescent  Home  at  Woking,  a  residence 
for  the  Hon.  0.  Lawley  at  Kxminster,  and 
two  others  at  Rustington,  Sussex,  and  Great 
Warley  near  Brent^rood,  besides  nnmerous 
vicarages  in  di^rent  parts  of  the  country. 
He  designed  a  mausoleum  at  Tunbridse 
Wells  and  a  chapel  in  Byzantine  style  for 
the  cemetery  at  Malta. 

Pearson  was  fully  engaged  in  work  to  the 
end  of  his  life,  and,  dying  after  a  short  illness 
at  18  Mansfield  Street  on  11  Dec.  1897,  was 
honoured  with  a  funeral  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  He  married,  in  1863,  Jemima, 
daughter  of  Henry  Curwen  Christian  (she 
died  in  1666) ;  by  her  he  had  one  son, 
Frank  Loughboiwugh  Peanon,  who  was  for 


many  years  intimately  associated  with  his 
fathera  work,  and  continued  after  his  death 
the  additions  to  Wakefield  Cathedral,  the 
north-western  tower  of  Chichester  Cathedral, 
and  the  building  of  Truro  Cathedral,  of 
which  the  nave  was  completed  in  1003. 

A  good  portrait  of  Pearson  was  painted  in 
oils  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Ouless,  R.A.,  and  is  now 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Frank  Peanon.  He 
waa  a  man  of  moderate  height  and  pleasant 
aspect,  with  a  full  beard  and  moustache  and 
gentle  expressive  eyes.  Having  few  interests 
outside  his  art  he  gave  his  whole  mind  to  it, 
was  intensely  industrious,  and  exceptionaUy 
modest.  Thouf^  far  from  nnaooiable  he  was 
nniaually  letuii^.  Unlike  many  of  his 
1wothev-«cehiteet8f  he  nevw  wrote  or  leo- 
taied  on  the  subject  of  his  art.  Fromthetime 
when  he  first  stuted  his  work  in  London  he 
never  lived  in  the  country ;  his  first  office  was 
changed  for  one  in  Delshay  Street,  West- 
minster, and  before  he  took  his  final  office 
and  residence  in  Mansfield  Street  he  bad  foe 
a  time  a  home  in  Harley  Street. 

[ John  E.  Kewberry'fl  articles  in  Architectural 
Keview,  vol.  i.  1897;  Soyol  Inst.  Brit.  Arch. 
Journal,  1897-8,  V.  118;  private  information.] 

P.  W. 

PEHBBOESi,  thirteenth  Eabl  OF.  fSee 
Hbbbbbi  Geosob  Bobbbx  Chablbb,  1850- 
1896.] 

FENDER,  8m  JOHN  fl816-1896), 
wmeer  of  submaiine  tdegxapby,  bom  on 
10  Sept.  1816,  waa  son  ix  James  Pander, 
of  the  Vale  of  Leven,  Dumbartonshire,  and 
Marion  Mason.  He  was  educated  at  the  high 
BOhool  of  Glawow,  where  he  received  a  gold 
medal  fos  a  design,  and  after  a  eocceasful 
career  as  a  meruiant  in  textile  fabrics  in 
Glasgow  and  Manchester  he  made  the  ex- 
tension of  submarine  tel^[raphy  his  principal 
study.  On  the  formation  of  the  first  Atlantic 
Cable  Company  in  1856,  Pender  was  one 
of  the  original  346  contribators  of  l,O00i^ 
towards  the  expenses  of  the  necessary  ex- 
periments, and,  as  a  director  of  that  company, 
he  shared  the  faUuree  and  disappointments 
which  for  oflht  years  baffled  all  attempts  to 
bring  Uie  Msheme  to  a  anocassftil  issue  (see 

BBIQHIfSlBOHaBLBSTZLBIDVfSup^L]  The 

snapping  of  the  cable  of  1866  in  mid-ocean 
during  the  historic  ToyiLge  of  the  Great 
Eastern  proved  the  finandal  ruin  of  the  At- 
lantic Company.  Man^  of  the  original  sup* 
porters  d  the  enterprise  were  dead,  many 
more  were  uttorlv  discouraged  by  repeated 
failures,  and  the  abandonment  of  uie  project 
was  imminent,  when,  through  the  efiorts  of 
Pender,  Sir  William  Thomson  (now  Lord 
Kelvin),  Sir  Chailee  Bright,  anda  few  others. 
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Um  Anglo- American  Company  was  formed, 
and  nMratiations  were  opened  with  Messrs. 
Glass,  BUiot,  ft  Co.  and  the  Outta  Peroha 
Ocnnittnjfor  the  mann&etnxeof  a  new  cable 
of  greater  strength  and  value  tlian  any  pre- 
Tiooa  one ;  but  the  latter  oompany  refused 
to  proceed  without  a  guarantee.  It  was  at 
this  crisis  that  Pendw  ofieied  his  personal 
secuiitT  for  a  quarter  <tf  a  miUioB  sterling, 
when  the  two  companies  were  amalgamated 
under  the  name  of  the  Tel^praph  Ooostrao- 
tiou  and  Maintenance  Company,  with  Pender 
as  chairman.  Not  onir  was  the  new  cable 
successfully  laid  in  1866,  but  the  braces  one 
was  lecovered.  To  Pender's  energy  was 
afterwards  largely  due  the  formation  of  that 
great  STBtem  of  eastern  telegraphs  which, 
under  the  names  of  the  Eastern  and  East- 
ern Extenuon  Telegraph  Companies,  link 
together  tiu  whole  &  our  Aaiatw  and  Ans- 
truanan  poaseasions^  and  through  hia  ez^ 
tions  the  cables  of  the  Eastern  and  aasociated 
companies  surround  the  c<mtinmt  of  Africa 
[of.  Claxz,  LiimBB,  Su]^}  Successful  as 
a  pioneer,  Pender's  sound  commercial  in* 
stinctsalways  stood  him  in  good  stead  as  an 
organiser  and  administrator.  In  his  later 
years  he  devoted  much  attention  to  the 
electric  lighting  of  London,  being  chairman 
of  the  liGtropolitan  Electric  Suppiv  Oom- 
pany,  the  largest  undertaking  of  its  kind  in 
this  country. 

Pender  sat  as  liberal  member  for  Totnes 
in  1362-6,  but  was  unseated  on  petition.  In 
1868 he  unsuccessfulIycontestedLinlithgow- 
shire,  but  was  member  for  tbie  Wick  Burghs, 
as  a  liberal,  from  1873  to  1885,  and,  as  a 
liberal  unionist,  fr«n  1893  to  1896,  when  he 
resigned.  He  nnsuoceesfnllT  colitMted  the 
Wick  Buigbs  in  1886,  Stirling  Buntbs  in 
1886,  Wick  Burghs  a^  in  1886,  and  Qovan 
in  1889,  In  recwmtion  ai  his  services  to 
the  empire  Queen  Victoria  made  him  in  1888 
a  K.C.M,Q.,  when  Lord  Derby  preuded  at  a 
banquet  given  in  his  honour,  and  in  18912  he 
was  promoted  to  a  grand  cross  of  the  same 
order.  Sir  John  held  many  foreign  orders, 
among  them  the  legion  of  honour  and  the 
grana  oordon  of  the  Medjidie.  He  was  also 
afello  w  of  the  Imperial  Institute,  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgh,  of  the  Royal  Geo^^ 
phical  Society,  and  of  the  Scottish  Society 
of  Antiquaries.  In  1669  he  published '  Sta- 
fcistios  (H  the  Trade  of  the  United  Eou^m 
from  1840.'  He  died  of  paialysis  at  ^ts- 
ciair  PUce,  Euent,  on  7  July  1896,  and  was 
buned  in  uie  parish  churchyard,  A  portzut 
by  Six  Hubert  Herkomer,  R.A.,  ia  in  the 
possession  of  Sir  James  Peuder. 

Sir  John  was  twice  married :  first,  on 
28  Not.  1840,  to  Marion,  daughter  of  Jamea 


Cairns  of  Glasgow,  and  by  her  (who  died  on 
16  Dec.  1641)  he  had  James,  M.P.  for  Mid- 
Northamptonshire  from  1896  to  1900,  who 
waa  oreued  a  banmet  in  1697 ;  secondly, 
on  19  June  1861,  to  Emma,  only  sarviTiug 
child  and  bur  of  Henry  Deuison  of  Day- 
brook,  Arnold,  Nottinghamshire,  and  by  luv 
(who  died  on  8  July  1890)  he  had  two  ama 
and  two  daughters.  Tlie  eldo-  son  of  the 
secondmaiTiage^HenryDeni8on,diedinl881; 
the  younger^  (Sir)  John  Outhbert  Denison- 
Fender,  beMme  managing  director,  direc- 
tor, or  chairman  of  numerous  telegraph  and 
cable  companies.  The  younger  daughter, 
Marion  Denison,  married  Sir  George  William 
des  Vceux,  governor  of  Hong  K<nig,  1867 -91. 

[EHoetiioUo,  xxxrii.  879-80,  i69 ;  Man 

oftheXime;  New JMondilylbig.  vol.  exvii.  (with 
portrmt);  Kogmph,iii.  M-6S,  new  ser.  i.  268- 

B76.]  a.  a-K. 

PEPPER,  JOHN  HENRY  (1821-1900), 
exhibitor  of '  Pepper's  Ghost,'  bom  at  Weat- 
minster  on  17  June  1821,  was  educated  at 
Loughborough  House,  Brixton,  and  King's 
College  school,  Strand.  In  1840  he  was 
appointed  assistant  chemical  lecturer  at  the 
Granger  school  of  medicine,  in  1847  he  gave 
hia  fint  lecture  at  the  Royal  Polytechmc  in 
Regent  Street  (founded  in  ISffo),  and  in 
1848  he  was  appointed  analytical  chemist 
and  lecturer  to  that  institution.  Some  four 
year  later  he  became  *  honorary '  director  of 
the  Polytechnic  at  a  fixed  salary,  a  post 
which  ha  held  for  twuity  years.  He  leo* 
tuxed  fitequeutly  at  the  Polytechnic,  and 
waa  invited  to  numerous  aoboola,  at  which 
he  delisted  juvenile  audiences  popular 
experiments,  illusions,  and  magio>lanteni 
di^Iays.  file  also  issued  a  series  of  unpre- 
tentious "fiwnW  of  popular  science,  which 
had  a  wide  oirculation.  They  include  'The 
Boy's  Playhook  of  Science (1660),  'The 
Playbook  of  MetaU '  (1861),  '  Scientific 
Amusements  for  Young  People '  (1661),  and 
'Cyclopedic  Science  Simplified'  (1869). 
On  the  title-pages  of  these  he  describee  him- 
self as  fellow  u  the  Chemical  Society,  and 
honorary  associate  of  the  Institution  ot 
Civil  Engineers.  His  title  of  professor  was 
conferred  upon  him  '  by  express  minute  of 
the  Polytechnic  board,'  and  waa  not  thare- 
fom,  he  was  careful  to  ei^lwn,  that  of  a 
hairdresser  or  a  daffftifg-"  * 

During  this  wintw  of  1862,  when  the 
Polytechnic  was  suffuiug  severely  from  the 
zeaetion  that  followed  the  heavy  business 
due  to  the  exhibition  of  that  vear,  Vepjf^t 
succeeded  in  reviving  the  popularity  of  the 
institutiiB  and  ensuring  its  future  by  means 
of  an  (^tical  illusion,  described  by  the 
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'Times*  as  the  mosti  wondBrfld  ever  put 
b^orettiepublio.  In  Septembsr  1668  Henry 
Dircks  [q.v.lQf Blaokheath  hod owimuni- 
cated  to  theJBritiih  Aasooiation  the  details 
of  an  apparatus  for  produeiiiff  'spectral 
opticBl  illuBioiiB'  (see  Meeh.  Mag.  7  Oct. 
1868;  Engineer,  1  Oct.  1868).  The  idea 
was  rmected  hj  several  entertains,  but 
Dircks  nad  sufficient  faith  in  it  to  have  the 
necessary  apparatus  made.  Pepper  no 
sooner  saw  tms  than  he  cordially  welcomed 
the  iuTention,  and,  after  some  not  very 
important  modifications  in  the  machinery, 
exhibited  the  '  ^host '  for  the  fiist  time  on 
24  Dea  1862,  m  illustration  of  Dickens's 
'  Haunted  Man.'  On  6  Feb.  1863  the  appa^ 
ratos  was  patented  in  the  joint  names  of 
Pepper  ana  Dircks,  both  renouncing  any 
pecuniary  daim  upon  the  Polytechnic. 

Dixcks  afterwaras  ctnnplained,  with  some 
umarent  justification,  tbat  he  had  been 
deloded  into  this  arrangement,  and  that  his 
name  as  that  of  sole  inventor  was  unduly 
obscured  in  the  advertisements  of  the  exhi- 
bition. Popularly  known  as  *  Pepper's 
Ghost,'  the  iUusion  had  an  enormous  vogue, 
was  visited  by  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales  (19  May  1868),  commanded  to  Wind- 
sor, and  transferred  to  the  boards  of  many 
London  theatres,  to  the  Oh&telet  at  PariB, 
to  Wallack's  Theatre,  New  York,  and  to 
the  Crystal  Palace.  In  Maich  1872  Pepper 
temporarily  transferred  his  exhibit  to  the 
Egyptian  Hall.  Shortly  after  this  he  went 
out  to  Australia  and  was  appointed  public 
an^yst  at  Biislauie.  In  1890  he  returned 
to  Emgland  and  reintroduced  his '  ghost '  at 
the  Polytechnic,  but  the  spectre  failed  to 
appeal  to  a  sophisticated  public,  and  its  pro- 

fmetor  withdrew  into  private  life  and  wrote 
The  True  History  of  Pepper's  Ghost '  (1890). 
The '  Professor '  died  in  Colworth  Road,  Ley^ 
tonstone,  Essex,  on  29  March  1900, 

[Times,  2S  and  30  Dec.  1871, 80  March  1900 ; 
Daily  Telc^nph,  30  Mnrch  1900;  Mechanic&l 
Magazine,  Tol.  Ixxxvii.  pasanm ;  TbfnnbuFy's 
Old  and  New  London,  iv.  464;  All  the  Year 
Bound,  Jsne  1863;  Dircks's  Obost,  or  The 
Direksiaa  FhaDtaBmagoria,  1863;  The  Tms 
History  of  Pepper's  Ohoet,  1890.]        T.  S. 

PBRRT,  GEORGE  GRBSLBY  (1820- 
1897),  church  historian,  bom  at  Churchill  in 
Somersetshire  on  St.  Thomss^  day,  1880, 
was  the  twelfth  and  youngest  eldld  of  Wil- 
liam Peny,  an  intimate  Mend  and  neigbbouT 
of  Hannah  More  [q He  was  educated  at 
Hminster  under  the  Rev.  John  Allen,  and  in 
1837  he  won  a  scholarship  on  the  Bath  and 
Wells  foundation  at  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Oxford.  In  1840  he  graduated  B.A.  with  a 
second  class  in  lit.  hitm.   Hia  feUowship  at 


Corpus  would  have  followed  in  dtu  ooune, 
bat  meanwhile  a  vacancy  occurred  in  the 
Welb  ftUowahip  at  I^ocoln  College,  lor 
which  Perry  was  the  successful  competitor, 
Mark  Pattison  Tcl-t.],  who  was  then  jost  be- 
ginning his  inteUeotnal  reform  of  Uie  college, 
stronj^ly  pressing  his  claims.  He  graduated 
M.  A.  m  1643,  and  was  ordained  by  tne  lushop 
of  Oxford — deacon  in  1844  and  priest  in 
1846.  He  held  for  a  short  time,  first,  the 
euntey  of  Wick  on  the  coast  of  Somerset, 
and  then  that  of  Combe  Florey,  near  Taun- 
ton ;  but  in  1847  he  returned  to  Oxford  as 
coll^etntorat  Lincoln,  which  ofGcehe  held 
until  1862.  During  the  last  year  of  his  fel- 
lowship occurred  the  memorable  contest  for 
the  rectorship,  described  with  such  painfiil 
vividness  in  Pattison's  '  Memoir.'  In  this 
contest  Perry  took  a  leading  and  charac- 
teristically straightforward  part.  It  was  he 
who  first  told  nttison  that  tiie  junior  fel- 
lows wished  to  have  him  for  their  head,  and 
firom  first  to  last  he  supported  Pattison 
heartily. 

In  1862  Perry  accepted  the  college  living 
of  Waddington,  near  Lincoln,  and  there  oa 
remained  to  the  end  of  his  days.  He  en- 
tered upon  his  duties  on  Low  Sunday,  1863, 
and  next  October  married  Eliza,  sister  of 
George  Salmon,  at  one  time  provost  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  a  most  happy  union. 
The  life  of  a  country  clOTgyman  suited  Peiry. 
He  was  always  fond  of  country  pursuits, 
understood  the  minds  of  country  people, 
and  oould  profitably  employ  the  leisure  which 
such  a  life  affords.  He  attended  well  to  his 
coon^  parish,  and  also  threw  himself 
hearUlv  into  the  work  of  tiie  diocese,  wludi 
showedf  as  &r  as  it  oould,  its  appreciation  of 
him.  In  1861  Bishop  Jackson  made  lum  a 
non-residentiaiy  canon  and  rural  dean  of 
Longoboby ;  in  1867  his  brother  clergy  elected 
him  as  their  proctor  in  convocation;  and 
they  continued  to  re-elect  him  (more  than 
once  after  a  contest)  until  be  voluntarily 
retired  in  1893.  In  1894  Bishop  Sing  ap- 
pointed him  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Stow, 
which  he  held  until  his  death. 

Perry's  parochial  and  diocesan  work  still 
left  him  abundance  of  time  for  study,  which 
he  employed  conscientiously  for  the  benefit 
of  the  church.  The  earliest  woric  which 
brou^t  him  into  notice  in  the  literary  world 
was  his '  Historrof  the  Church  of  England,' 
in  8  vtds.  8vo,  the  first  of  which  appeued  in 
1860,  the  third  in  1864.  Its  fairness  and 
accuracy  were  at  once  recognised,  and  its 
value  was  increased  by  the  fact  that  it  was 
the  first  general  history  whidi  included  the 
dreary  but  highly  important  period  of  the 
sixteenth  eautury,  previous  historiaBa,  as  a 
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rule,  having  stopped  short  At  theKevolution 
of  1688.  £1 1868  he  published  for  S.P.C.K. 
a  short  '  Life  of  Henry  Hammond '  and  a 
similar '  Life  of  Robert  Boyle,'  and  among 
his  otha  minor  worla  were  '  The  Bidiop's 
Daufffater,'1860;  'YozEccUsUBAiiglicani^' 
186^  being  extcaots  from  English  theolo- 
gians; 'History  of  the  Onuades,'  no  data ; 
"^^tor,  a  Story  of  the  Diodetian  Persecu- 
tion/  no  date ;  '  Croyland  Abbey,'  no  date. 
In  1872  came  a  booli  which  greatly  enhanced 
lus  reputation,  the  *  Life  oi  Bishop  Gtoese- 
teete.'  His  intimate  knowledge  of^the  nni- 
Tersity  of  Oxford  and  also  of  the  dioeese  <tf 
Lincoln,  with  both  of  which  Orosseteate  was 
so  closely  connected,  at  onoe  rendered  the 
task  a  labour  of  lore  to  him,  and  enabled 
him  to  carry  it  out  sucoeBsfully.  This  was 
followed  in  1879  by  an  equally  good  *  Life 
of  St.  Hugh  of  Avalon,  Bishop  of  lincoln/ 
though  of  oourae  he  had  here  to  come  into 
competition  with  the  '  Magna  Vita'  (Bolls 
Ser.)  In  1886  appeared  a  yet  more  suGcessfol 
|Coducti(m  of  his  pen,  a  'History  of  the  Be- 
lormation  in  f^uUnd,'  wiittvi  iar  the 
'£g>^B^(^^^r^Histo>y'  senee  edited 

l^jpL]  Wis  work  nmsc^^r  the^'ci^ 
TBumnent  of  Twrfs  most  charaoteriatie 
merits — his  power  of  oondensatirai  and  of 
soiing  the  salient  points  of  a  subject,  his 
faizneBS,andhisBocanu7.  Moreover,  al^ough 
Perry  was  a  good  all-round  historian,  the 
Reformation  period  was  that  with  which 
he  was  most  fitmiliar.  The  Tolnme  ranks 
among  the  best  of  an  excellent  series.  The 
same  merits  are  found  in  his  larger  publi- 
cation, '  The  Student's  English  Church  His* 
tory.'  the  Second  Period  (1609-1717)  appear^ 
ing  m  1878,  the  First  Period  (696-lfi09)  in 
1881,  and  the  Third  Period  (1717-1881)  in 
1887.  He  also  left  two  pocthsmotu  works. 
One  was  the  'Diocewn  BjBbarjjai  Lineoln,* 
for  the  series  published  by  S.l>.G.Bu  This 
be  took  up  after  the  death  of  Edmund  Vena- 
blss  rq-T-Ji  utd  incorporated  in  it  tide  woril 
whiiui  Venables  bad  doae.  It  was  not  pub- 
lished until  after  his  death,  in  1897 ;  but  he 
lived  just  long  enough  to  correct  the  final 
proofiC  The  other  was  the  'Lives  of  the 
Bishops  of  Lincoln  fVom  Remigius  to  Words- 
worth.' In  this  he  had  been  engaged  for 
several  years  in  conjunction  wiUi  C3anon 
Overton,  to  whom  he  proposed  the  joint 
undertaking, '  as  a  pious  tribute  to  our  com- 
mon alma  mater '  (i.e.  Lincoln  College,  of 
which  bishops  of  Lincoln  were  founders, 
benefactors,  and  nx^fficio  viaitOTs),  but  the 
■work  has  not  yet  (1901)  a^eand.  Perry 
was  also  a  ecoitributor  to  pariodieal  litera- 
tore  and  to  the  'Dictionazy  of  N^oual 


Biogr^hy.'  He  died  on  10  Feb.  1897,  and 
was  buried  in  Waddington  churohyard.  A 
tablet  to  his  memory  in  Waddington  church 
and  a  window  in  the  chapter  house  of  Lin- 
coln Cathedral  were  erected  br  public  snb- 
seription.  He  lost  his  wife  in  1677.  By 
her  u  had  three  tons  and  finir  daughters, 
five  of  whom  snrvived  him. 

[F«rsoBal  knowledge ;  priTate  infomiaUtni  • 
Pony's  Works,  pnasim ;  Mark  Fattison'a  He* 
moirs ;  Times,  11  Feb.  1897 ;  AtbenKum,  18  Feb. 
1807.]  J.  H.  0. 

PET£E801T,FET£Ra847-18d9),  Sans, 
krit  scholar,  the  son  oi  John  Peterson, 
merchaat  of  Lnth,  and  Grace  Mootford 
Anderson,  was  bom  in  Edinburgh  on  13  Jan. 
1847.  His  father  and  paternal  grandfather 
were  natives  of  Shetland,  and  hence  Peter- 
son was  wont  to  describe  himself  as  a  Shet- 
lander.  From  the  high  school  at  Edbi* 
buzjfh  he  passed  to  we  jEidinburgh  TJni- 
vemty,  wMre  ha  equated  with  &8t-clasa 
hanonn  in  daanoi  m  1867.  It  was  here 
that^  noBimwBoed  tha  stodT  of  Suutkrit 
under  Jhvrfbssor  Anfreoht.  Aftvr  a  virit, 
partly  for  study,  to  Berlin,  he  proceeded  in 
1869  to  Lincoln  Coll^,  Oxford,  in  which 
university  he  continued  Sanskrit  under 
Sir  Monier  Mnuer- Williams  [q.  v.  SupplJ 
and  Friedzioh  Max  Miiller  [q.  v.  Siip^.j, 
fining  the  Bod  en  (univenity)  seholaiship 
m  Sanskrit  in  1870,  and  then  joining  Balli<^ 
College,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1872. 
On  2  Jan.  1878  he  joined  tiie  Indian  edu- 
cational service,  and  went  to  Bombay  as 

C feasor  in  Elphinstime  College.  He  also 
d  the  poet  of  university  r^strar  during 
the  greater  part  of  his  career.  During  his 
first  nine  years  in  India  Peterson  seems  to 
have  done  little  original  work.  Indeed  in 
1861  the  Boubay  govamineiit  actually  pro- 
posed to  traasEsr  nim  to  a  ehsir  of  EngUsh, 
making  over  tiie  Sanskrit  teaching  to  Pro- 
fessor Bhandarkar  of  Poona.  Ibi  1882,  how- 
ever, he  commenced  the  work  for  whiidi  he 
will  be  chiefly  remembered,  the  seudi  fbr 
Sanskrit  manuscripts  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  Bombay  presidency  and  circle.  Many 
of  his  discoveries  were  of  liigh  literarv  value, 
and  his  tax  reports  on  the  search  (1888-99) 
are  in  every  sense  excellent  reading.  His 
exploration  of  Jain  literature  has  been  spe- 
ciaUy  appreciated.  Meet  of  his  editions  of 
Sanskrit  texts  were  issued  in  the  '  Bombay 
Sanskrit  Series,'  of  which,  with  Professor 
Bhandarkar,  he  was  in  joint  chai^.  Of 
these  the  most  important  were:  'Kfidambari' 
(1888),  with  an  elabtoate  introdnotion  con^- 
tniningparalleb  witb  thenualogoiunnnanee 
Utetatoie  in  Gxedt,  and  the  antbcdogiei 
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'd&rngadlunppaddhati'  (1886)  and  'Sa- 
l»htemt&Tali' (1888),  the  latter  edited  jointlT 
with  Pandit  Dui^praead.  He  aleo  edited, 
mainly  for  educational  purposes,  but  with 
considerable  originality,  the  'Hitopadeia' 
(1887),  portions  of  the  'Bamaya^a'  (1888), 
and  of  the  *  Bigveda '  (1868-92),  part  of  the 
last-named  being  accompanied  by  transla- 
tions of  noteworthy  ability  as  to  style, 
though  the  notes  bear  evidence  of  hasty 
work.  For  the  'Bibliotheca  Indica'  lie 
edited  (1890)  the  'Nyayabindu'  with  its 
commentary,  a  Buddhist  text  discovered  by 
himself  in  a  Jain  librazr ;  and  he  was  en- 
gaged at  tbe  time  of  hU  deoeue  for  the 
same  seriea  with  a  Jun  Sanskiit  text, 
'  DpaiDitiUunr»>pnipafio»-kathft,' three  num- 
bers of  which  have  been  issued. 

Peterson,  who  was  master  of  a  fluent 
English  style,  wrote  oonstantiy  Ibr  the 
Bombay  daily  press,  and  made  eome  atttac- 
tive  ecutions  at  English  oUssios  tat  native 

OM. 

As  an  official  and  resident  in  India  much 
of  Peterson's  soooesa  was  due  to  his  tact  and 
sympathy  with  natives  of  all  classes.  This 
is  well  brought  out  in  the  speech  made  to 
the  Bombay  Asiatic  Society  on  the  ooeasion 
of  his  death  by  Professor  ^andarkar,  whom 
he  was  appointed  to  supersede,  but  who  re- 
mained one  of  his  closest  friends.  To  this 
also  was  dne  hia  mooau  in  nnearthing  the 
jealously  concealed  manascnpts  of  the  Jains 
at  Ounhay  and  elsewhere.  In  1888  tlie  nni- 
vexsity  of  Edinbomh  conferred  on  him  the 
degree  of  D.Sc  in  philology,  and  in  1896  he 
was  chosen  presidrait  of  the  Bombay  Inanch 
oi  the  Boyal  Asiatio  Society,  which  he  had 
(tften  serred  as  secretary.  He  was  also  a 
popular  member  of  the  Bombay  municipal 
oi^poration. 

He  died  at  B<unbay  on  28  Aug.  1899. 
Peterson  married,  on  29  Oct.  1873,  Agnes 
Christall,  who  died  in  September  1900. 
Several  children  of  the  marriage  survived 
him;  a  son  entered  the  India  civil  ser- 
vice. 

[Pwsonal  koovled^;  private  information; 
Peterson's  Works ;  Journals  of  the  BojbI  Asiatic 
Society  (London),  and  of  its  Bombay  bnncfa, 
1899;  obitnaries  in  Advoeate  of  India  and 
Athenannt.]  C  B. 

PHATBE,  Sib  BOBERT  (1820-1897), 
general,  bom  22  Jan.  1820,  was  son  of 
Richard  Phayre  of  Shrewsbury,  and  brother 
of  (General  Sir  Arthur  Purves  Phayre  [q.  v.] 
He  was  educated  at  Shrewsbury  sdiool  and 
commissioned  as  ensign  in  the  East  India 
Company's  service  on  26  Jan.  1639,  being 
posted  to  the  26th  Bombay  native  iiuEuttiy, 


and  became  lientenant  on  1  Dec  1840.  He 
served  in  the  first  Afghan  war  with  his 
regiment,  was  engaged  with  the  Beloochs 
under  Nusseer  Khan  at  Kotra  and  Gandava 
in  December  1840,  and  was  mentioned  in 
despatches.  He  took  part  in  the  Sind  cam- 
paini  of  184S,  and  was  severely  wounded 
at  Meeanee.  He  was  again  mentioned  in 
despatches  for  gallant  conduct  by  Sir  Charles 
Napier  {London  Gfaxette,  9  May  1843).  In 
1644  he  was  appointed  assistant  quarter- 
master-general  in  Sind,  and  irom  1851  to 
1866  was  specially  employed  in  clearing 
mountain  roads  in  the  Southern  Mahratta 
country.  In  1866-7  he  earned  out  the 
departmental  amngements  connected  with 
the  Persian  expedition.  In  Harch  1867  ha 
was  appointed  quartermaster-general  to  the 
Bombay  army,  and  acted  in  tlus  capacitf 
throughout  the  mutiny,  his  services  beins 
warmly  commended  by  Sir  Hugh  Rose  (Lord 
Strathnaim)  on  16  May  1860.  He  held  this 
office  till  1866.  He  had  become  captain  in 
his  regiment  on  38  Deo.  1848.  and  was  made 
brevet  mfgor  on  16  June  1867,  and  m^or  ia 
the  Bombay  staff  corps  on  18  Feb.  1861. 

He  became  brevet  lieatenant-colonel  on 
6Jan.  1663,and  colonel  flveyearsafterwarda. 
He  took  part  in  the  Abyssinian  expedition 
as  quartermaster-general,  was  mentioned  in 
despatches  (London  Gazette,  30  June  1868), 
was  made  O.B.  and  ude-d»«amp  to  Qoeen 
Victoria,  and  leeetred  the  medaL 

From  1868  to  1873  he  was  political 
superintendent  of  the  Sind  ftontier,  and 
commandant  of  the  frontier  foroe.  In  March 
1673  he  was  appointed  reudent  at  Baroda. 
He  made  strong  representations  of  the  mis- 
government  of  the  gaekwar,  Malhar  Rao, 
and  a  commission  which  investigated  hia 
charges  found  that  they  were  substantially 
proved.  The  gaekwar  received  a  warning 
and  was  advised  to  change  his  minister,  but 
matters  did  not  Improve.  The  friction  be- 
tween the  resident  and  the  gaekwar  in- 
creased, and  at  the  instigation  of  the  latter 
an  attempt  was  made  on  9  Nov.  1874  to 
poison  Phayre,  by  puttii^  arsenic  and  dia- 
mond dtut  in  ms  sherbet.  The  Bazoda 
trial  followed,  and  the  depontim  of  the 
gaekwar  on  23  April  1876.  Bnt  the  Indian 
government  hadpreviously  de<nded  to  change 
the  resident  at  Baroda,  and  Fluyn^  declin- 
ing to  resign,  was  superseded  by  Sir  Lewis 
Pdly  on  36  Nov.  1874. 

Reverting  to  militaiy  employment,  Phayre 
commanded  a  brigade,  fiiat  in  Bombay  and 
afterwards  in  Rajputana^  from  10  May  1876 
to  4  May  1880.  Having  been  promoted 
m^or-general  on  I  Jan.  1880,  he  was  then 
appointed  to  the  oommand  of  the  reserve 
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divisioD  of  the  armr  enMged  in  the  aeoond 
campaign  of  the  second  Afghan  war,  and 
had  chuge  of  the  line  of  communication  bj 
Quetta  to  Kandahar.  After  the  diaaatar  of 
Maiwand,  on  27  July,  he  was  directed  to 
pnah  forward  to  Kandahar,  besieged  hj 
Ajoub  Khan ;  but  he  waa  delayed  by  want 
of  troops  and  transport,  and  Kandahar  waa 
delivered  by  General  (afterwards  Earl) 
Koherta  from  Kabul  before  his  airivaL  He 
was  mentioned  in  deapatcbes,  waa  included 
in  the  vote  of  thanka  oi  pajrliament,  waa 
made  K.C.B.  on  22  Feb.  1881,  and  leoeiTed 
the  medal. 

He  commanded  with  distinction  a  diviuon 
of  the  Bombay  army  from  1  March  1881  to 
2  March  1886,  and  for  some  months  acted  as 
provincial  commander-in-chief  at  Bombay. 
On  22  Jan.  1887  he  was  placed  on  the 
unemployed  supernumerary  list.  He  had 
become  lieutenant-general  on  1  Nov.  1881, 
and  became  general  on  22  Jan.  1888.  He 
received  the  on  28  May  1894.  He 

died  in  London  on  38  Jan.  1897.  In  1846 
he  had  married  Diana  Bunbury,  daaght«r 
of  Arnold  Thtnupson,  formerly  paymaater  of 
the  Slat  rp^imott.  She  survived  him.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  religions  and  philan- 
thropic movementa,  and  publiahea  some 
pamphlets  in  1800:  1.  'The  Bible  veruu 
Corrupt  Christianity.'  2.  *  The  Foundation 
of  Rock  or  of  Sand :  which  P '  (in  reply  to 
Heoi^  Drummond).   S.  'Monasticiam  un- 

[Times,  29  Jan.  1897  ;  Thornton's  Life  of  Sir 
Richard  M«ade ;  Bob«rt«'8  Forty^oae  Years  in 
India;  Official  Record  of  the  EziMdition  to 
AbjBsinia.]  £.  M.  I*. 

PHILLIPS,  MOLESWORTH  (1765- 
18S2),  lieutenant-colonel  and  companion  of 
Captain  Cook,  bom  on  16  Aug.  1766,  waa 
son  of  John  Phillips  of  Swords,  eo.  DaUin. 
His  &tlur  wBi  lutnral  son  of  Bobert  Mole*- 
worth,  first  Tiseoont  Molesworth  [q.  v.] 
He  fint  entered  the  royal  navy,  but  on  the 
advice  of  his  friend  Sir  Joseph  Banks  [q.  v.} 
he  accepted  a  commission  as  second  lieu- 
tenant in  the  royal  marines  on  17  Jan.  1776. 
In  this  capacity  he  was  sdleeted  to  aeoompany 
Captain  Cook  on  his  last  voyage,  extending 
over  nearly  three  years  [see  uwx,  James  J. 
He  sailed  with  Cook  from  Plymouth  on  12 
July  1776,  and  was  with  the  marines  who 
escorted  Cook  when  he  landed  at  Hawaii 
on  14  Feb.  1779  and  was  attacked  by  the 
natives,  one  of  whom  stabbed  him  &tally. 
Phillips,  unable  any  longer  to  use  his  fusee, 
drew  his  sword  and  despatched  the  man. 
'Wonndedf  &int  from  loss  of  blood,  and 
alone,  his  marines  havii^  been  killed,  except 
two,  who  were  swinuning  from  snne,  ha 


plunged  into  the  sea  and  reached  a  boat. 
But  perceiving  a  wounded  private  pursued 
by  natives  he  jumped  into  the  water  and 
rescued  him.  Webbn'a  picture  of  the 
'  Death  of  Captain  Cook '  xepresents  Phillips 
firing  from  &  sitting  pooture  at  the  native 
who  stabbed  Cook. 

On  1  Nov.  1780  PhilUpe  was  promoted 
captain,  and  on  10  Jan.  17^  he  married 
Susanna  Elisabeth,  third  daughter  of  Br. 
Charles  Bumey  (1728-1814)  [a.  yX  and 
sister  of  Madame  D'Arblay  and  of  James 
Bumey  fq.  v.],  Phillips's  friend,  who,  like 
him,  had  accompanied  Cook  on  his  last 
voyage.  This  marriage  brouj^t  Phillips  into 
connection  with  the  Barneys'  Utera^  and 
musical  friends — Dr.  Johnson,  Mrs.  Thrale, 
and  othera.  He  was  promoted  brevet  major 
on  1  March  1794,  and  brevet  lieutenant- 
colonel  on  1  Jan.  1798.  From  1784,  for  the 
sake  of  his  wife's  health,  he  lived  for  a  time 
at  Boulogne,  but  after  the  French  revolution 
the  PhilUpses  resided  chiefly  at  Mickleham, 
Surrey,  not  Jhr  frun  Juniper  Hall,  where 
TalleTzaad  was  naidiiig,  to  whmn  Phillips 
shoired  much  kindness  and  hospitality. 
When  the  English  government  obl^ed  the 
former  to  seek  refuge  in  America,  the  colonel 
assisted  him  in  fitti^  out  for  the  voyage  and 
acoompaniedhimtoFalmouth,  Fronil796to 
1799,  during  the  alarm  of  a  French  invasion 
of  Ireland,  Phillips  felt  it  his  duty  to  reside 
on  the  Irish  estates  at  Beleotton,  which  he 
had  inherited  from  an  uncle.  On  6  Jan. 
1800  his  wife  died.  She  was  buried  at 
Neaton  on  the  12th. 

Phillips  with  his  frmily  visited  France 
in  1802,  where  they  were  detained  under 
Napoleon's  decree.  He  appealed  to  Talley- 
rand, who  allowed  two  letters  to  remain  un- 
answered. A  third,  couched  in  rather  strong 
terms,  produced  an  order  for  the  release  of 
the  party,  who  lettuned  to  Eofj^land  in  the 
summer  of  1804.  When  paasuig'  thn)ug)i 
Paris  Phillips  in  vwn  solicited  an  audicnea 
of  his  former  friend  (Alosb,  Napoleofi* 
Britith  Vititort).  After  hu  return  to  Eng- 
land he  became  acquainted  with  Soathey, 
Mary  and  Charles  Lamb,  who  described  him 
as  '  the  hidli-minded  associate  of  Cook,  the 
Tsteran  colonel,  with  his  lusty  heart  still 
sending  cartels  of  defiance  to  old  Time' 
(Lahb,  Work;  ed.  Fitzgerald,  vi.  76),  and 
with  John  Thomas  Smith  (1766-1838)  [q.  v.], 
whom  he  supplied  with  various  anecdotes  for 
his '  NoUekens  and  his  Times'  (1.  164,  200, 
ii.  218).  He  died  of  cholera  at  his  house  in 
Lambeth  on  11  S^t.  18S2,  and  was  buried 
in  St.  Mai^aret'a,  Westminster.  A  stone  in 
the  ehoiehyard  is  inscribed  with  his  initials 
and  date  of  deatL 
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By  Sosanna  Burne^  PhtUipB  had  issue  two 
sons,  Norbury  and  WiUiaiD,  and  one  daughter, 
Frances,  who  kept  house  for  hergrandfather, 
Dr.  Bumey,  and  married  C.  C.  Raper  (A.  R. 
EiLis,  Early  Diary  of  Franeet  Sunet/,  1889, 
it.  270).  Phillips  also  left  issue  by  a  second 
marria^  with  Ann,  daughter  of  C^.  Gabriel 
Maturin  (81st  and  8dth  regiments),  secretary 
to  Gen.  Thomas  Gage  [q.  v.] 

[GeaLMag.  1832,  ii.  386-6;  AnnaalBegister, 
1833 ;  Army  List,  1830,  pp.  32,  881 ;  Le^axd's 
JonniBl,  1788,  pp.  143-9 ;  Bi(]^.Britaiimca.ed. 
Eippia,  It.  233 ;  Eippis's  N&mtiTa  of  Cook's 
Voyage  round  the  World;  Samw^ll's  NarratiTe 
of  the  Death  of  Captain  Cook,  pp.  11,  13,  i&; 
C'jok's  Voyage  to  the  Pacific,  ad.  James  Kiog, 
iii.  42-6,  63-1, 425-36 ;  Willkm  Ellis's  Aathen- 
tic  Narracire,  1782,  ii.  110-U;  Manley  Hop- 
kiss's  Hawaii  Past  and  Present,  ed.  1S66,  p. 
113;  Besant^i  Captain  Cook,  pp.  Ifi4,  160-2, 
179;  Diai7  and  Letters  of  Uadame  D'Arblay, 
ed.  1844-8,  ii.  6,  110-U,  817,  f.  passim;  G.T. 
Smith's  NoUekens  and  his  Times;  A.  B.  Ellis's 
Barly  IHaty  of  Francis  Bum^ ;  notes  and  refis- 
Tonces  kindly  fla|^Ued  bj  Lieat.-0eD.  G-.  H. 
Johnston ;  authwitiea  cited,]  A.  F.  F. 

PHIPPS,  OHAItLES  JOHN  (183&- 
1S97),  acdhitect,  Bon  of  Jolm  BasUeigh 
Phippa  and  his  frife  Eliiabeth  Ruth 
was  Som  at  Lansdowne,  near  Bath,  in  1836, 
and  was  articled  in  the  ofBce  of  Wilcox  & 
Fuller  of  that  city,  with  whom  he  remained 
till  1857.  AAet  a  year'a  travel  he  opened 
practice  in  Bath,  and  was  successful  in  1863 
with  a  design  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Bath  Theatre,  which  was  completed  in  1863, 
and  which  marked  the  direction  of  a  future 
career,  at  variance  both  with  the  wishes  of 
bis  parents,  who  disapprored  of  theatres, 
and  with  his  training,  which  was  Gothic  and 
eccleaiasticaL  Fhi]^*s  early  designs  for 
buildings  and  furniture  may  be  classed  with 
the  school  of  Godwin  and  Burges,  whereas 
theatrical  works  which  mpidly  followed 
his  first  soccsBS  were  natumUy  cmieeiTed 
in  the  more  a|tpropiiate  dassio  manner. 

On  transferring  his  office  to  London  I^pps 
became  recognised  as  an  anthority  on  theatre 
construction,  and  erected  or  altered  more 
than  a  score  of  playhouses  in  London  alone. 
The  Gaiety  was  the  flnt  in  date,  and  it  was 
followed  by  the  construction  or  alteration 
of  the  Queen's,  Long  Acre  (sinoe  destroyed), 
Vaudeville,  Strsnd,  Sadlers  Wells,  Variety 
(Hoxton),  Haymarket,  Savoy,  I^ncess's, 
Prince  of  Wales's,  Shaftesbury  (1888),  Lyric 
(1889),  Hragler's  Cirque  (subsequently 
altered  by  Phipps  to  serve  as  a  skating 
palace),  the  theatre  of  the  I«yric  Club,  and 
finally,  hia  principal  work  (completed  in 
1897]^  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  HaymarkeU 


He  reconstructed  the  stage  and  auditorium 
of  the  Lyceum,  Comedy,  St.  James's,  and 
Globe,  and  superintended  the  erection  of 
the  Garrick  in  1869  and  the  Tivoli  in  189a 
Phipps  was  associated  inth  Kr.  T.  E. 
ECnimtley  in  the  planning  of  the  Queen's 
Elail,  LsAgham  Place,  but  the  elevations 
are  attributable  to  the  latter  (see  Builder  ^ 
1897,  IxxiL  619).  Outside  London  Phipna 
designed  the  Theatiea  "Boyal  at  Plymoatii, 
Torquay,  Brighton,  Eastbourne,  Swanaea, 
Worcester,  Nottingham,  Sheffield,  South 
Shields,  Darlington,  and  Portsmouth,  at 
which  last  he  also  designed  the  Empire 
Palace.    For  Bristol  he  constructed  the 
Prince's  Theatre ;  for  Hastings  the  Gaiety ; 
for  Wolverhampton  and  Dover  the  Ghrand 
and  the  Tivoli  respectively ;  and  for  Lirei^ 
pool  he  both  built  the  Rotunda  and  re- 
modelled the  Alexandra.   Phipps  designed 
the  opera  houses  at  Leicester,  Northampton, 
and  Leamington,  and  there  are  farther  apeca- 
mene  of  his  theatre  work  in  Scotland  at  Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow,  Dumfiies,  and  Aberdeen,  in 
Ireland  atDahlm,BeUiMt^  I^ndondeinr,  and 
Cork.   He  twice  rebuilt  (1878  and  188S)  the 
Theatre  Boral  at  Glasgow,  and  also  twice 
rebnilt  (1B80, 1896Y  the  theatm  al  the  aame 
name  at  Edmbn^n,  where  he  also  cairied 
out  the  Lyceum.   His  works  at  Dublin  axe 
the  Gaiety  and  the  Leinster  Hsll.  Fhipps's 
prinoipaJ  designs  of  a  non-theatrical  ctifr* 
racter  were  the  Devonshire  Club,  St.  James's 
Street ;   the  Carlton  Hotel,  Haymarket^ 
mrt  of  the  same  desi^  as  Her  Majesty's 
Ilieatie,  which  was  carried  out  and  modified 
after  lus  death;  the  Lyric  Club,  Lyric 
Chambers,  and  flats  in  Shaftesbury  Avenue; 
various  business  premises  in  the  Strand, 
Ludgate  Hill,  and  Mooi^ate  Street;  the 
Savoy  Turkish  Baths  and  the  militia  bar- 
racks at  Bath,   For  fifteen  years  he  was  ad- 
vising architect  to  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  and 
was  consulted  by  oonunittees  of  Uie  House 
of  Commons  and  by  colonial  governments 
on  questiou  of  theatze  eonstouction  and 
acoustics.  He  was  a  HbUow  (1866)  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Arohiteet^  serv- 
ing on  its  council  in  1876-6,  ana  also 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.    He  died 
at  26  MeokleubuKh  Square  on  36  May 
1897. 

Phipps  married  on  10  April  1860  Miss 
Honnor  Hicks,  by  whom  he  Iiad  issue  two 
sons  and  three  ^ughteie.  For  some  time 
previous  to  his  deathjie  had  been  associated 
m  partnership  with  his  son-in-law,  Mr. 
Arthur  Blomfield  Jackson. 

[B.I.B.A.  Journal,  1887.  iv.  S80;  Boildar, 
]697,lxxii.  188;  Biogmph,ir.  89fM0S;  prirata 
information,]  P.  W. 
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PICKERSGILL,  FREBEKIOK  RI- 
CHARD (1820-1900),  historical  painter, 
son  of  RicliardPicker8gill,Bnaral  officer,and 
Anne  Witherington,  and  nephew  of  Henry 
William  PickersgQl  (1782-1875)  [q.vA  was 
bom  in  London  on  25  Sept.  1820.  He  re- 
ceived his  first  instruction  in  drawing  from 
his  maternal  UDcle,  "William  Frederick 
Witherington  (1785-1865)  [q.  v.],  and  en- 
tered the  Royal  Academy  schools  at  an 
early  age.  In  18S9  he  exhibited  his  first 
picture,  'The  Brazen  Age/  a  subject  from 
Hesiod,  at  the  ROTal  Academy.  This  was 
rollowed  by '  The  Combat  between  Hercules 
and  Achelous'  (1840),  'Amoret's  Deliver- 
ance from  the  Enchanter*  (1841),  '(Edipus 
cursing  his  son  Polynices'  (1842),  and 
*  Dante's  Dream,'  a  subject  from  the '  Purga- 
torto,*  canto  27  (1843).  In  1848  his  cartoon 
'  The  Death  of  ICing  Lear '  gained  one  of 
the  additional  prizes  of  1002.  at  the  West- 
minster ilall  competition  for  the  decoration 
of  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament ;  a  litho- 
graph of  this  composition,  by  Frank  Howard, 
appeared  in  the  same  year.  In  1844  he 
exhibited  at  Westminster  Hall  a  fresco, 
'Sir  Calepine  rescuing  Serena/  which  did 
not  obtain  a  prize.  A  series  of  academy 
pictures,  iUuatratuig  Spoiser's  'Faerie 
Queene,'  of  whidi  the  first  had  appeued  in 
1841,  waa  continued  by  'Florimel  in  the 
Cottage  of  the  Witch,'  1843  (engraved  by 
Periam  for  the  'Art  Journal'),  'Amoret, 
.^Smylia,  and  Prince  Arthur  in  the  Cottage 
of  &:launder,*  1846,  'Idleness'  and  'The 
Contest  of  Beauty  for  the  Girdle  of  Flori- 
mel,' 1848.  Later  pictures  of  this  series 
-were  a  second  'Idleness,'  1863,  and  'Brito- 
mart  Unarming,'  1866.  A  spirited  scene 
from  '  Comus '  was  exhibited  in  1844,  and  a 
subject  from  the  history  of  Venice  in  1846. 

'These  early  works  had  given  evidence  of 
considerable  power,  and  their  colour  showed 
the  influence  of  William  Etty  [a.  v.j,  with- 
out sufiering  from  the  same  fauts  of  draw- 
ing ;  but  it  was  in  1817  that  Fickengill  first 
became  prominent  aa  a  riung  artist.  His 
academv  jicture  of  that  ^rear  le^esented 
early  Cnnstians  in  a  chapel  m  the  catacombs, 
but  a  much  more  important  work  was  '  The 
Burial  of  Harold  at  Waltham  Abbey,'  exhi- 
bited at  Westminster  Hall.  A  first-class 
prize  of  600A  was  awarded  to  this  picture, 
and  it  was  at  once  purchased  for  an  equal 
Bum  for  the  Houses  of  Parliament.   An  en- 

f raving  of  it  by  F.  Bacon  was  published  in 
861  for  the  Art  Union  of  London.  As  the 
result  of  his  achievements  of  1847  Pickersgill 
was  elected,  on  1  Nov.  in  that  year,  an  asso- 
ciate of  the  Royal  Academy  at  the  unusu- 
ally early  age  of  twenty-seren.  He  then 
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removed  from  8  Lei^h  Street,  Burton  Cres- 
cent, his  residence  since  1839,  to  36  Mom- 
ington  Crescent,  Hampstead  Road.  This 
was  his  home  till  1865;  he  then  lived  at 
East  Moulsey,  Surrey,  till  1873,  when  his 
appointment  as  keeper  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy gave  him  an  official  residence  at  Bur- 
lington House. 

In  1849  he  exhibited  'Circe  with  the 
Syrens  Three,'  from  *  Orlando  Forioso ; '  in 
I860,  his  most  noductive  year,  '  Samson 
Betrayed,'  'The  Bane  of  Aoserpine/  'A 
Scene  during  the  Invasion  of  ^taly  by 
Oharlea  Vllf,*  and  three  sketches  from  the 
story  of 'Imalda;'  in  1861,  a  sulject  from 
Tasso ;  in  1862, '  Pan  and  Syrinx '  and  *  The 
Adoration  of  the  Man;'  in  1863  and  1854, 
scenes  from  YenetianluBtor^  one  of  which, 
'The  Death  of  Francesco  Foscari'  (1864), 
was  bought  by  the  prince  consort.  '  Chris- 
tian being  conducted  into  the  Valley  of 
Humiliation'  (engraved  by  Oreatbach  for 
the  'Art  Journal')  appeared,  with  'John 
sending  his  Disciples  to  Christ,'  in  1866; 
'Christ  blessing  little  Children '  and  a  scene 
from  '  Love's  Labour's  Lost '  in  1866 ;  *  The 
Duke  Oraino  and  Viola '  in  1867.  In  June 
of  that  year  Pickers^U  was  elected  to  full  • 
membership  of  the  Royal  Academy.  His 
diploma  picture,  a  Spanish  subject  entitled 
'The  Bnbe,'  was  his  sole  contxibudon  to 
the  exhibition  of  1868.  '  Warrior  Foets  of 
the  South  of  Europe  contending  in  Song' 
and  'Dalila  asking  roraiveness  of  Samson' 
were  the  pictures  of  1859^  in  1860  he  was 
absent,  but  in  the  following  year  he  exhi- 
bited subjects  from  'As  you  like  it'  and 
•The Tempest/ and  'Pirates  of  the  Medi- 
terranean playing  Dice  for  Prisoners,'  which 
was  engraved  by  Ridgway  for  the  'Art 
Journal/  The  Return  of  a  Crusader'  ap* 
peared  in  1862,  'Isabella,  Duchess  of  Cla- 
rence,' in  1863,  a  subject  ftom  Shakespeare 
in  1864, '  A  Bovalist  Family,  1661/  in  1865, 
'  Lovers '  in  18w, '  Columbus  at  Lisbon '  in 

1868,  'A  Honiton  Lace  Manufiictory '  in 

1869,  and '  Mary  Stuart  accused  of  Fartici- 
wtion  in  her  Husband's  Murder '  in  1871, 
Pickersgill  did  not  exhibit  in  1807  or  1870, 
and  the  picture  of  1871  was  his  last,  with' 
the  exception  of  a  pathetic  subject  with  a 
quotation  from  Tennyson's  '  Mariana  in  the 
South/  ending  with  the  words  '  To  live  for- 
gotten and  die  forlorn,'  which  was  exhibited 
m  1876.  He  still,  however,  took  an  active 
interest  in  the  Royal  Academy,  and  held' 
the  ofBces  of  keeper  and  trustee  from  187$ 
to  1887.  In  1888  he  retired  finally  from 
the  academv,  and  spent  the  remainder  of 
hie  life  at  the  Towers,  Tarmouth,  Isle 
Wight,  where  he  died  on  20  Dec.  190a 
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Fickers^ill  had  one  son,  who  predeceased 
him,  by  his  marriage,  on  6  Aug.  1647,  with 
Maiy  Nooronz  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of 
James  Hook,  judge  in  the  mixed  commia- 
nion  courts  of  Sierra  Leone,  Africa,  and 
sisterof  Mr.  J.  C.  Hook,  B. A.  Mis.  Pioken- 
gill  died  on  21  June  1886. 

AportrutofiPickersgill,  painted  Henry 
Qtbhs,  became  the  propertTof  his  son's  widow, 
and  a  plaster  bust  made  by  H.  Montford  in 
1687,  an  excellent  likeness  of  the  painter, 
belonged  to  Miss  C.  J.  Hook  of  Bognor. 

Pickersgill  was  not  a  prolific  painter,  for 
he  exhibited  only  fifty  pictures  at  the  aca- 
demy, and  six  at  the  British  Institution 
(1841-7),  during  the  thirty-soTen  years  of 
bis  active  career.  His  British  Institution 
pictures  included  a  subject  from  Spenser, 
scenes  &om  '  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew '  and 
•  King  Henry  IV,  Pt.  I,'  act  iii.  sc.  1,  *  Huon 
and  Amanda '  from  Wieland's  '  Oberon,'  and 
'  Gaston  de  Foix  before  the  Battle  of  Ra- 
venna.' Anum^  other  works  may  be  men- 
tumed'The  Fauy  Tacht,' an  engraving  of 
which,  bj  F.  Bacon,  was  published  in  1866, 
and  'The  Birth  of  Chnstianity,'  which 
formed  part  of  the  Jones  bequest'(1882)  to 
the  South  Eendngton  Museum.  His  design 
for  a  lunette  in  freaco  in  the  la^  hall  of 
the  same  mnseum,  *  The  Industrial  Arts  in 
Time  of  Peace,'  was  not  carried  out ;  a  sketch 
and  a  finished  design  fortius  subject  are  the 
property  of  the  museum.  Hie  work  was  of 
a  kmd  now  oat  of  fashion ;  but  it  had  solid 
technical  merits,  while  few  artists  of  his 
period  had  so  much  genuine  imagination  or 
were  so  happily  inspired  by  the  masterpieces 
of  English  ^etry.  In  addition  to  his  oil- 
paintings  Pickersgill  designed  illustrations 
to  Massinger's  '  Virgin  Martyr '  (1844),  MU- 
ton's'CIomiu'  (1868),  and  Foe's  'Poetical 
Works '(1868),  He  issued  six 'Clorapo^tions 
from  the  Life  of  C!hrist,'  engraved  on  wood 
by  Dalxiel,  in  1860,  and  illustrated  the 
'  Lord's  Prayer,'  joinuy  with  H.  Alford,  in 
1870.  He  was  also  a  contributor  to  Dal- 
siel's  Bible  Gallery  (1881). 

[Morning  Post,  22  Deo.  1900;  Atbensenm, 
29  Dee.  1900;  Bojal  Academy  and  British  In- 
stitation  Catolc^es ;  private  information.] 
  C.  D. 

PICKLE  THE  SPY,  pseudonym.  [See 
Maodonell,  Alabtaib  jRuash  (17S6  P- 
1761),  thirteenth  chief  of  Glengarry. 

FITHAK,  Sib  ISAAC  (181&-1807),  the 
inventor  of  phonc^praphy,  bom  at  Trow- 
bridge, 'Wiltshire,  on  X  Jan.  1818,  was  son 
of  &mnel  Pitman,  who  then  held  the  post 
at  oreneer  in  an  extensive  olotli  factory,  and 
who  afterwards  established  ft&cbnyofhis 


own.  He  acquired  the  mdiments  of  an 
English  education  in  the  nammar  school  of 
his  native  town,  but  he  left  it  at  the  age  of 
thirteen,  and  subsequently  received  lessons 
from  a  private  teadwr  in  his  father's  hoase. 
JiL  1831  it  was  decided  that  he  ahonld  be- 
come a  Bchoobnaater,  ud  he  aooordingly 
went  throogh  a  brief  coarse  of  tzuning  at 
the  college  of  the  ^tish  and  Foreign 
School  Society  in  Borough  Road,  London. 
He  was  sent  in  January  1882  to  take  cha^e 
of  an  endowed  school  at  Barton-on-Hnmba, 
Lincolnshire.  Four  years  later  he  removed  to 
Wotton-under-Edge,  Gloucestershire,  where 
he  was  invited  by  a  committee  to  establish 
a  school  on  the  model  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  schools.  In  1837  he  was  dismissed 
from  the  mastership  because  he  had  ^ven 
grave  offence  to  the  managers  by  joining 
the  '  New  Church,'  founded  by  Emmanuu 
Swedenboiv,  of  which  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life  he  was  a  devoteJadherent.  He 
was  also  ft  strict  vegMarian.  In  June  18S9 
he  settled  in  Bath,  and  established  at  6  Nel- 
son Place  a  private  sdhool,  wUoh  he  ctm- 
dncted  till  IMS. 

He  bad  begun  to  learn  Taylor's  system  of 
shorthand  about  1839  [see  Tatlob,  oahttel^ 
and  it  was  this  apparentlv  trivial  circum- 
stance that  alteru  the  whole  tenor  of  bis 
career.  Having  derived  great  advantage  from 
the  use  of  the  r^stem  in  the  saving  u  time, 
he  earnestly  desired  to  populariseuie  steno- 
graphic art  by  having  it  taught  in  schods 
as  part  of  the  ordinary  curriculum.  At 
that  period  there  were  no  cheap  shorthand 
manuals  in  existence.  He  therefore  drew 
up  a  brief  exposition  of  Taylor's  method, 
which  was  to  be  illustrated  with  two  plates 
and  Bold  for  threepence.  This  he  forwarded 
in  the  spring  of  1887  to  Samuel  Bagster 
(1771-1662)  rc|.  T.l  the  London  publisher, 
whose  friendship  he  had  previoudy  guned 
by  the  gratuitous  oorrection  of  references  in 
the  '  Comprehensive  Bible.'  The  manuscr^ 
was  shown  to  an  experienced  reporter,  who 
pronoxmced  against  the  reproduction  of  s 
system  already  in  the  market,  and  in  for* 
warding  thu  opinion  Bagster  intimated 
that  if  an  originu  system  were  devised  by 
his  correspondent  he  would  undertake  the 
publication  of  it.  Pitman  at  once  set  to 
work,  and  on  16  Nov.  18S7  '  Steno^phio 
Sound-Hand'  made  its  appearance  in  the 
shape  of  a  little  foorpen^  book  vrith  two 
neatly  engraved  platee.  Lithe  introduction 
the  inventor  set  forth  the  advantages  of  s 
system  of  shcvthand  written  by  sound  over 
methods  whidi  fidlowed  the  ennent  ortho- 
graphy. He  admitted  that  previous  short- 
hand aotbors  had  to  a  limited  extent 
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adopted  the  phonetic  principle,  though 
mainly  ^  regard  to  the  coosonanta ;  but  he 
Bupphed  a  greatly  improved  and  extended 
Towel  scale  whidi  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
original  feature  of  his  scheme.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  he  altogether  discarded  the 
looped  letters  of  the  Taylor  alphabet,  and 
assigned  the  email  circle,  with  an  altema- 
tive  character,  to  the  representation  of  the 
letter  g,  na  had  been  done  in  the  eystem  of 
"William  Mason  (A.  1672-1709)  [a.  v.],  pub- 
lished in  1682.  He  also  introduced  the  prin- 
ciple of  '  pairing '  the  consonants  and  ot 
'  shading,*  or  the  use  of  thin  and  thick 
strokes  for  iudicatin^^  cognate  coneonants. 
In  this  rare  booklet,  immature  and  incom- 
plete though  it  be,  the  stenographic  expert 
wiU  at  once  recognise  the  main  features  of 
the  present  UgUy  developed  system  of 
phon<^i;raphy. 

The  manuscript  of  the  second  edition  was 
leady  in  the  antumn  of  1839,  but  its  publi- 
cation was  deferred  till  the  peoj^  post  came 
into  Grperation  on  10  Jan.  1840.  It  thenap- 
pMtfed  in  the  form  of  a  penny  plate  with 
this  title:  'Phonography,  or  Writing  by 
Sonnd,  being  also  a  New  and  Natural  Sys- 
tem of  Short  Hand.'  Some  copies,  mounted 
on  canvas  and  bound  in  cloth,  with  two 
chapters  from  the  New  Testament  as  addi- 
tional exercises,  were  sold  at  one  shilling 
each.  Several  important  improvementa  were 
introduced  into  this  second  editiou.  The 
steel  plate  was  beautifully  engraved,  but  in 
almost  microscopic  characters,  so  that  it  was 
not  well  adapted  to  become  a  medium  for 
learning  the  system.  Copies  were,  however, 
widely  oistribu  ted  to  sohoolmasters  all  over 
the  country,  and,  when  these  had  been  well 
circulate^  Pitman  began  his  phonographic 
propaganda  by  devotiiur  his  scbool  holidays 
to  lecturing  tours,  llie  third  edition  of 
*  Fhonogra^y  *  was  loougbt  out  at  the  close 
of  1640  in  an  octavo  volume^  with  fuller  ex- 
planations of  thesystem,  and  altogstiur  better 
adapted  for  the  purpose  of  instruction  in  the 
art.  The  fourth  edition  appeared  in  1841, 
the  fifth  in  1842,  the  sixth  in  1844,  the 
seventh  in  1846,  the  eighth  in  1847,  the 
ninth  in  1862,  the  tenth  (with  a  new  vowel 
scale)  in  1867,  Uie  eleventh  in  1862,  and 
the  twelfth  in  1867.  There  were  many  later 
issues,  but  these  were  not  designated  as 
separate  editions.  In  addition  to  ihb  manuals, 
a  Tfliy  luge  number  of  books  ware  published 
in  niustration  of  the  system,  such  as '  Copy 
Books,'  the  '  Class  Book,'  the '  Exercises,'  tba 
'Tmcher,' the 'Beporter's  Companion,'  and 
a  'Phonetic  Shorthand  and  Pronouncing 
DicUonary  of  the  English  Language.*  Many 
standard  works  were  also  ptntod  in  tlie 


phonographic  shorthand  characters,  in* 
eluding  the  Bible,  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  Bacon's  'Essays,'  Bunyan's  *Pil- 
gnm^B  Prosress/  Cowpers '  Poetical  Wiarks,' 
CraiVs '  John  Hali&x,'  Dickens's  '  Pickwick 
Papers'  and  'Oliver  Twist,'  Ooldsmith's 
Vicar  of  Wakefield,'  Hughes's  'Tom 
Brown's  Schooldays,'  Wasbiogton  Irving's 
'  Tales  and  Sketches,'  Johnsoi^B  '  Basselas,' 
Macaulay's  '  Essays '  and '  Biographies,'  Mil- 
ton's '  Paradise  Lost,'  More'e  '  Utopia,' 
Scott's  ' "Waverley,* and  Swift's  'Gulliver's 
Travels.' 

Meanwhile  tiie  phonographic  crusade  had 
met  with  extraordinary  success.  Pitman 
found  it  necessary,  in  1843,  to  give  up  his 
school,  and  to  at}iuidon  travelling  and  lec- 
turing, in  order  to  devote  himself  to  the 
noduction  of  instroctton  books  and  other 
literature.  By  this  time  other  labourers 
had  come  into  the  field,  to  whose  co-opera- 
tion the  progress  d  the  new  movement  was 
greatly  indebted.  His  brothers  Joseph  and 
Benjamin  (afterwards  known  in  America  as 
Benn  Pitman)  lectured  throughout  the 
country,  sometimes  together  and  sometimes 
separately.  Thomas  Allen  Reed  joined 
Joseph  Ihtman  in  164S,  and,  having  acquired 
great  facility  as  a  phonc^raphic  writer,  was 
able  to  demonstrate  by  practical  experiments 
the  capabilities  of  the  new  system  in  the 
hands  of  an  expert  penman.  Among  the 
other  lecturers  and  teachers  were  Pitman's 
brothers,  Henry  and  Frederick  in  England, 
and  Jacob  in  Australia.  From  time  to  time 
phonographic '  Festivals '  were  held,  at  which 
the  progress  already  made  was  reviewed, 
and  workers  in  the  cause  were  stimulated  to 
fresh  exertions.  A . '  Phonetic  Society '  was 
also  established.  This  enthusiasts  proiw* 
ganda  extended  to  Amwica  and  Anstralia, 
and  wherever  the  English  tongue  was  spoken 
the  number  of  phonograpbers  daily  increased. 
At  the  present  time  pnonograpny  is  doing 
nine-tenths  of  the  shortha^  writing  aaa 
reporting  of  the  English-speaking  communi- 
ties, and  there  is  no  other  steoographia 
system  that  can  approach  it  in  the  extent  to 
which  it  is  taught  and  used.  Among  short- 
hand clerks  and  amanuenses  Pitman's  is 
almost  the  only  method  employed.  Several 
variations  of  the  system  have  been  published 
I  in  the  United  States,  but  they  are  rased  on 
the  original  alphabet.  The  framework  ot 
;  phonography  has  been  subjected  to  severe 
'  criticism,  especially  by  Edward  Fooknell, 
Thomas  Anderson,  and  Ho^h  L.  (kltondar, 
who  have,  however,  failed  in  their  attempts 
to  devise  superior  systems  of  their  own. 
Pitman's  system  has  been  adapted  to  French, 
I  Qemlan,  Dutch,  Spanish,  Italian,  Welsh, 
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Benffali,  MAratbi,  Tamil,  Chinese,  Japanese, 
and  Malagasy. 

Pitman  devoted  much  of  his  energy  to  the 
adTanoement  of  the  spelling  reform,  and  in 
1844  he  for  Uie  first  time  addressed  his 
readers  in  phonotypy,  or  a  phonetic  printing 
alphahet,  with  a  sufficient  number  of  new 
letters  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  com- 
mon alphabet.  In  the  promotion  of  this 
morementhe  had  for  BomeTrars  the  assistance 
of  Alexander  John  Ellis  [q.  t.  Sum>l.]  The 
introduotion  of  new  tjpes,  although  it  made 
possible  the  use  of  a  ecientifioefiy  perfect 
alphabet,  proved  to  be  an  insurmountable 
obstacle  to  the  general  adoption  of  phonetic 
printing,  and  after  experiments  with  new 
tnes  extending  over  forty  years  Pitman 
adopted,  in  1683,  with  some  additions,  the 
rules  recommended  b^  the  American  Spell- 
ing Reform  Association  and  the  Amencan 
Philological  Society^  in  order  to  secure  the 
phonetic  representation  of  the  language  with- 
out the  addition  of  new  letters  to  the  alpha- 
bet. Another  of  Pitman's  cherished  schemes 
for  the  introduction  of  a  duodecimal  method 
of  arithmetical  notation,  in  substitution  of 
fhe  decimal  nummtion,  also  proved  abortive. 

From  1847  to  1866  the  first  Bionetic 
Inetitate  in  Albion  Flae^  Bath,  was  the 
bead-qaorteis  of  |ihonography  and  the  spell- 
ing rttbrm;  the  instttate  was  removed  to 
Busonage  Lone  in  1866^  to  Kingston's 
Buildings  in  1674,  and  finally  to  a  new 
building  in  the  suburbs  of  Bath  in  1889. 

The  first  btemational  Oon^ress  and 
Jubilee  of  Phonography  were  jointly  cele- 
brated in  London  in  1887,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Earl  of  Bosebery.  On  this 
occasion  a  fine  bust  of  Pitman,  by  Thomas 
Brock,  was  presented  to  him  and  his  fiunily. 
In  1889  a  replica  of  this  jubilee  bust  was 
presented  to  Pitman  by  the  citizens  of  Bath, 
and  it  was  placed  in  the  Royal  Literary 
and  Scientific  Institution  of  that  citv.  On 
18  July  1894  Ktman  received  the  nonour 
of  knighthood  '  at  Windsor  Oastle,  on  the 
grouna  of  his  great  serriees  to  stenography, 
and  the  immense  utility  of  that  art.' 

Soon  afterwards  he  rrtued  from  mrtnOT- 
ship  with  his  sons,  and  conferred  on  tnem  his 
interests  in  the  phonographic  text-books 
and  other  works  of  which  he  was  the  author. 
At  the  time  of  his  retirement  he  had  been 
uninterruptedly  engo^d  in  the  work  con- 
nected with  his  invention  of  phonography  for 
fift^-seven  yean,  and  bad  edited  the  '  Pho- 
netic Journal '  for  fifty-two  years. 

He  died  at  Bath  on  22  Jan.  1897,  and  in 
accordance  with  his  wishes  his  remains  were 
cremated  at  Woking.  He  was  twice  married, 
firstf  in  1686,  and  secondly,  on  21  April  1861, 


to  Xiiabella,  daughter  of  James  Masters,  by 
whom  he  left  two  sons,  Alfred  and  Ernest. 
A  mural  tablet  to  his  memory  was  unveiled 
on  15  July  1901  at  17  Royal  Crescent,  Bath, 
where  Pitman  resided  in  his  later  years. 

[Information  from  Alfred  Pitman,  esq. ;  Bio- 
graphy by  Thomas  Allen  B«ed,  vith  portraits, 
tUaBtiatioDi,Bnd  facsimiles,  1890;  Life  and  Work 
of  Pitman,  1894 ;  Ffaonetic  Joamal,  1870,  p.  98, 
12  March  1887,  and  6  Fab.  1897  (with  portnits 
reprodnced  flrara  the  Strand  Haf^ne) ;  Sir 
Isaac  Pitman's  Fhonognpfay  by  Alfred  I^tniaD, 
in  Fnnch  and  English,  Fans,  1900 ;  Anderson's 
Catechism  of  Shorthand;  Anderson's  Hist,  of 
Sh(nthand  ;  Anderson's  Shorthand  Systflms  ; 
Annual  Register,  1897,  Chron.  p.  141 ;  Callen- 
dar'B  Manual  of  Oarsiva  Shorthand ;  ChrisUan 
Age,  23  Feb.  1887;  Oibons's  Bibliogmphy  of 
Shorthandi  Haiper's Konth^y,  k.  198;  LevVs 
Hist,  at  Shtathapd;  Men  and  Women  of  tlw 
Time,  1690 ;  Boekvell's  Shorthand  Instmoti<Hi 
and  Practice  (Wasbin^n,  1893} ;  Shorthand, 
a  magazine;  Transactions  of  the  Intsraational 
Shorthand  Congress,  1887;  Tagetarian  Mps- 
senger,  May  1887.]  T.  C. 

PTTT-BIVBRS,  AUGUSTUS  HENRY 
LANE  FOX  (1827-1900),  lieutenant 
general,  anthropologist,  and  orehRoIogist,  son 
of  William  Augustus  Lane  Fox  of  Hope 
Hall,  Yorkshire,  and  his  wife  Lady  Caroline, 
daughter  of  John  Douglas,  eighteenth  earl 
of  Morton,  was  bom  on  14  April  1627.  He 
was  known  by  hie  Other's  surname  of  Lane 
Fox  until  1880,  when  he  assumed  the  name 
of  Htt-Rivers  on  eventual^'  inheriting  the 
estates  of  his  great-nncle,  George  Pitt,  se- 
cond Baron  Rivers  (1761-1828^  He  was 
educated  at  Sandhurst  Military  College,  and 
received  acommission  in  the  grenadier  guards 
in  1846,  His  subsequent  commissions  were 
dated :  captain  2  Aug.  1860,  brevet-major 
12  Dec.  1854,  major  15May  1867,  lieutenant- 
colonel  22  Jan.  1807,  major-general  1  Oct. 
1877,  lieutenant-general  1  Oct.  1882.  He 
soon  showed  a  talent  for  organisation  and  ex- 
perimental research,  wMch  led  to  his  being 
employed  in  investigations  as  to  tbe  use  and 
improvement  of  the  rifle  in  the  early  times 
of  its  introduction  into  the  British  aimy. 
These  investigations  were  carried  on  by  him 
at  Woolwich,  Bnfield,  Hytbe,  and  Malta, 
between  1861  and  1857.  He  may  be  con- 
sidered the  originator  of  the  Hvtne  school 
of  muaketiy,  of  which  he  brought  the  first 
plans  before  Lord  Hardinge,  and  for  which 
he  organised  the  svstem  oi  practice  and  the 
education  of  musketry  instructors.  When 
stationed  at  Malta  he  had  the  duty  of  superin- 
tending the  training  of  the  troops  in  the 
new  musketry  practice,  at  the  critical  mo- 
ment when  his  aneeessfiil  imaia  had  led  to 
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their  being  armed  with  the  Mmi6  rifle  in 
place  of  the  smooth-bore  percussion  musltet 
known  hy  the  name  of 'Brown  Beas.'  Ttus 
antiquated  weapon  was  finally  discarded  to* 
■wojus  the  rad  of  the  compurai,  the  new 
Enfield  rifie  conun^  into  general  use.  Lane 
Fox  aerred  with  dutincti<m  in  the  Crimean 
war,  where  he  was  present  at  the  battle  of  the 
Alma  and  the  siege  of  Sebaatopol,  was  men- 
tioned in  despatches,  and  placed  on  the  staff. 
"Ha  remained  on  the  active  list  till  1896, 
and  from  3  March  1808  was  colonel  of  the 
South  Lancashire  regiment. 

B7  the  time  of  his  return  home,  however, 
the  unconscious  training  in  precise  methods 
which  he  had  acquired  in  the  coarse  of  his 
professional  work  was  already  leading  him 
into  the  scientific  career  which  henceforth 
took  the  laraest  share  of  his  life.  In  exa- 
mining the  firearms  of  various  pattern  which 
came  under  his  notice  to  be  reported  on*  he 
became  aware  that  their  suocesuve  ohan^ 
did  not  result  from  far-reaohing  iteps  of  in- 
ventive imagination,  but  from  long  courses 
of  minute  and  even  accidental  alterations, 
taken  advantage  of  to  render  the  new  model 
an  improvement  on  its  predecessors.  The 
intermediate  stages  he  Jound  were  apt  to 
disappear  and  be  forgotten  after  having  led 
to  fresh  changes,  only  such  models  becoming 
established  as  reached  a  temporoiy  limit  of 
excellence,  while  often  they  branched  off  in 
uselessdiiectionsandbecameabortive.  About 
this  time  of  Colonel  Fox's  life  the  tide  of 
scientificthonght  in  the  direction  of  biological 
evolution  had  fairly  set  in,  and  the  analogy 
of  the  doctrine  of  development  of  species  to 
what  he  perceived  to  be  the  normal  course  of 
human  invention  more  and  more  impressed 
his  mind.  In  order  to  follow  out  this  line 
of  thought,  he  collected  seriaa  of  weapons 
till  they  Uned  the  walls  of  his  London  Iraose 
from  cellar  to  attic.  The  method  of  deve- 
lopment-series extending  itself  as  appro- 
priate generally  to  implements,  appliances, 
and  products  of  human  life,  such  as  boats, 
looms,  dress,  musical  instruments,  magical 
and  religious  symbols,  artistic  decoration, 
and  writing,  the  collection  reached  the 
dimensions  of  a  museum.  It  was  at  first 
housed  by  government  at  Bethnal  Green  and 
South  Kensington,  and  an  illustrated  eats- 
logae  was  drawn  up  by  Fox  (Science  and  Art 
Department,  1874).  At  length,  the  available 
accommodation  no  longer  sufScing,  it  was 
presented  in  1883  to  the  univeruty  of  Oxford, 
who  built  fiv  it  the  Fitt-Biven  Museum  in 
unmection  mth  aznuagements  for  a  lecture- 
ship  of  anthropologT.  Under  the  ehaige  of 
the  enrator,  Mr.  H.  Bdfour,  the  collection 
has  since  then  donUed,  while  tiie  aounduess 


of  its  system  has  been  verified  by  the  manner 
in  which  the  main  principle  of  stages  of  de- 
velopment has  been  adhered  to.  Though  it 
might  not  be  desirable  that  the  development 
method  shoold  supersede  the  geographical  or 
national  arrangements  usual  in  museums  of 
human  art  and  history,  it  has  already  had  a 
marked  effect  in  promoting  their  use  as 
means  of  instruction,  and  superseding  the 
mere  curiosity  cabinets  of  past  centuries. 

In  connection  with  these  studies,  anthro- 
pology and  archaeology  naturally  divided  his 
attention.  Among  other  contributions  to 
the  study  of  ^aleeolithio  stone  implements, 
BO  important  m  Europe  from  their  oelonf^ing 
to  the  remotely  ancient  period  of  the  extinct 
mammoth  and  rhinoceros,  be  confirmed  the 
discovery  of  Lord  Avebury  that  similar  im- 
plements characterised  the  earliest  st^es  of 
culture  in  Egypt.  On  General  Fitt-Rivers 
remoTin^  hiTl  home  in  1880  to  Bushmore, 
in  the  midst  of  his  newly  inherited  estates 
on  the  \?ilt8hire  downs,  which  had  been 
deer  fbrest  till  two  generations  before,  he 
found  himself  the  owner  of  many  prehistorio 
monuments  scarcely  interfered  with  shice 
the  ages  when  this  irontigr|jground  between 
the  Romano-British  and  West  Saxons  had 
been  the  scene  of  their  hmg  struggle  for 
possession.   He  devoted  himself  to  Uie  con- 

Senial  task  of  exploring  villages,  forts,  and 
urial-mounds  scattered  over  Cranbome 
Chase  and  along  the  Wanadyke.  With  his 
usual  thoroughness  he  purged  himself  of  the 
great  fault  of  the  older  antiquaries,  that  of 
destroying  in  the  quest  of  antiquities  the 
andent  structures  themselves.  The  large 
illustrated  volumes,  with  exact  drawings  and 
tables,  in  which  he  records  his  excavations, 
would  enable  a  modem  contractor  to  refur- 
nish the  tombs  and  forts  vrith  their  contents 
in  place.  The  carrying  out  of  tiiu  work 
raised  English  archaeology  to  a  new  and 
higher  level.  In  addition,  accurate  models 
of  the  intennoits,  &c.,  were  placed  in  the 
local  museum  of  Famhom,  Dorset,  not  far 
from  Rushmore,  which  General  Pitt-Rivers 
built ;  there  also  he  made  the  experiment  of 
collecting,  as  a  means  of  popular  instruction, 
series  of  specimens  illustrating  the  develop- 
ment of  common  appliances,  such  as  ploughs, 
looms,  and  pottery.  Gteneral  Fitt-Rlvers 
published  no  works  on  a  large  scale  except 
'Excavations  in  Cranbome  Chase,  near 
Rushmore,  on  the  borders  of  Dorset  and 
Wilts ; '  and  '  King  John's  House,'  privately 
printed  in  6  vols.  4to,  1887-98;  but  hia 
leaaer  writings,  '  Primitive  Locks  and 
Keys'  (London,  188S),  <  Ant^ue  Works  of 
Art  frutt  Benin'  (privately  prmted,  190C^, 
and  numerong  contributions  to  ttientiflo 
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periodicalfl  are  full  of  valuable  scientific 
obaervation.  He  vas  elected  F.R.S.  in 
1876,  aud  in  1886  receiTed  from  the  uni- 
Tmity  of  Oxford  the  hoaorarr  degree  of 
D.O.IL  He  was  a  Tice-^redaent  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  m  1881-3  presi- 
dent of  the  Ajithropological  Institute,  of 
which  he  was  an  energetic  supporter.  On 
the  passing  of  the  Ancient  Monuments  Pre- 
servation Act  ^1882),  he  became  the  first 
injector  of  ancient  monuments. 

Pitt-Birers  died  at  Rushmore  on  4  May 
1900.  In  1863  he  married  the  Hon.  Alice 
Margaret,  daughter  of  the  second  Baron 
Staidey  of  Alderley,  and  had  issue  six  sons 
and  three  daughters,  of  whom  the  second, 
Alice,  became  in  1884  the  second  wife  of 
Sir  John  Lubbock  (now  Lord  Avebury). 

[Journal  United  Service  Institution,  1868,  &c.; 
Jmirnal  Anthropological  Institute;  Jonmal  of 
Boyal  Inatitutioa,  1875;  Arciueologia;  Fro- 
eeedings  of  Boyal  Soc.  of  ADtiquarieB.]_ 

E.B.T. 

FLAYFAIB,  LYON,  first  Baeoh  Plit- 
VUB  of  St.  Andrews  (1818-1898),  was  bom 
on  31  Mar  1818  at  Chunar,  Bengal,  and  was 
the  son  of  George  Playfair,  chief  inspector- 
general  of  hospitals  in  Bengal,  by  his  wife 
Janet,  daughter  of  John  Boss  of  Eldinburgh. 
James  Playfair  [q.  v.]  was  his  grandfather ; 
Sir  Robert  Lambert  Playfair  ^.  v.  Suppl.] 
was  his  younger  brother. 

Lyon  was  s^nt  home  to  St.  Andrews,  the 
Beat  of  his  father's  family,  at  the  age  of 
two,  and  received  his  early  education  at  the 
parish  school,  from  which  he  jproceeded  to 
the  university  of  St.  Andrews  m  1882.  On 
leaving  this  university,  Plavfair  spent  a  very 
jBhort  time  in  Qlasgow  as  clerk  in  the  office 
of  his  uncle,  James  Playfiur,  and  then  (188fi) 
commenced  to  study  for  the  medical  jpro- 
fesaion,  entering  the  classes  of  Thtmas  Gra- 
ham [q.  T.J  in  chemistry  at  the  Andeiaonian 
Institute  in  Qlasgow.  In  18S7,  on  Graham's 
a^intmmt  to  a  chair  in  London,  Playfair 
entered  the  classes  of  the  Edinburgh  Uni- 
varsi^  vi^  the  object  of  completing  hia 
medicsl  course,  but  his  health  broke  <  down 
and  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  his  work. 
He  then  visited  Calcutta,  where,  at  his  father's 
wish,  he  again  entered  a  buainess  house,  only 
to  leave  it  after  a  very  short  interval,  and 
return  to  England  to  resume  the  study  of 
chemistiT.  After  spending  some  time  as 
private  laboratory  assistant  to  Graham  at 
University  College,  London,  he  worked  with 
Liebig  at  Gieeaen  (1889-40),  where  he  gra^ 
duateol  VkJ).  la  1841  he  became  chemical 
managw  of  Thomson's  calico  works  at  Prim- 
Toset  near  OlithenM,  but  resigned  this  j^i- 
ticm  in  the  following  year,  and  was  appointed 


honorary  professor  of  chemistry  to  the  Royal 
Institution,  Manchesteri  a  post  which  he 
occupied  until  1846. 

Play&ir  had  viuted  Giessen  at  the  moment 
when  liebig,  at  the  height  of  his  fiune  as  an 
iuTesti^tor  and  teacher,  was  be^nning  to 
turn  his  attention  to  the  applications  of  op< 
ganic  chemistrvto  agriculture  andv^etable 
physiology,  and  was  engaged  in  the  composi- 
tion of  his  celebrated  work  on  these  subjects. 
Playfair,  as  Liebigls  representative,  presented 
this  book  to  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  at  the  Glasgow 
meeting  (1840),  as  part  of  a  report  on  the 
state  of  o^nic  chemistry,  and  he  aftorwards 
prepared  the  English  edition  of  the  book. 
Its  publication  attracted  the  attention  of 
scientific  men  interested  in  the  rational 
pursuit  of  agriculture,  to  which  Liebig's  in- 
fluence gave  a  great  impulse.  Consequently, 
when  Playfeir  proposed  in  1842  to  apply  for 
the  professorship  of  chemistry  at  Toronto, 
Sir  Robert  Fdel  was  induced  to  seek  an 
interview  with  him,  and  persuade  him  to 
stay  at  home.  Thenceforth  constant  use  was 
made  of  his  aervicea  in  public  inquiries  and 
on  royal  commissions. 

In  1846  Plajrfair  was  appointed  chemist 
to  the  Geolt^cal  Survey^  aftorwuxis  be- 
coming professor  in  the  new  School  of  Mines 
at  Jermyn  Street,  and  in  this  capacity  was 
engaged  in  many  investigations,  among  the 
most  important  of  which  were  the  determi- 
nation of  the  best  coals  for  steam  navigation, 
and  the  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the 
potato  disease  in  Ireland  (1646). 

Although  Playfair  returned  from  Giessen 
in  1841,  inspired  with  something  of  Liebig's 
enthusiasm  tor  research,  the  amount  of  jtnrSy 
sdentific  investigation  which  he  earned  ont 
was  relatirelT  small,  owin^  to  the  fact  that 
his  time  was  uu^ly  spent  in  inqaxriea  whidi 
rather  inrolTed  the  practical  applications  of 
scientiflcprinciples  than  the  dtscover^of  new 
facte.  His  most  important  investigations 
are  those  on  the  nitroprussides,  a  new  class 
of  salts  which  he  discovered ;  on  Hbe  atomic 
volume  and  specific  gravity  of  hydrated 
salts  (in  conjunction  wiUi  Jome),  and  on  the 
gases  of  the  blast  furnace  (in  conjunction 
with  Bunsen).  He  was  elected  F.R.S.  in 
1848,  and  was  president  of  the  Chemical  So- 
ciety in  1867-9,  and  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion in  1886  at  Aberdeen,  while  he  twice 
acted  as  president  of  the  chemistry  section 
of  the  British  Association. 

In  1860  Flay&ir  was  appointed  a  special 
commissioner  and  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1861. 
He  todc  an  active  part  in  the  general  or- 
ganisation of  the  exhibition,  in  securing  t^e 
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adequate  repreeeotatiou  of  tbe  various  Bri- 
tish industnea,  and  in  arranging  the  juriee 
of  award  and  appeal,  as  well  as  in  the  judi- 
cious investment  of  the  laige  surplus  that 
the  exhibition  realised.  His  serrices  in  these 
reepectfl  were  rewarded  hj  the  commander- 
ship  of  the  Bath,  and  by  his  ap^intment  to 
tbe  position  of  gentleman  usher  m  the  house- 
hold of  the  Prince  Consort.  His  connection 
with  the  Great  Exhibition  <^  1861  led  to  his 
taking  a  prominent  part  in  furthering  the 
Prince  Consort's  endeavours  to  secure  for 
the  nation  technical  instruction  in  the  appU- 
cation  of  seienoe  to  industry,  with  whicn  be 
was  in  foil  agreement.  At  the  close  of , the 
exhibition  be  made  a  private  inquiry  into.the 
state  of  education  and  technical  instruction 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  lectured  on 
the  subject  after  bis  return. 

In  1^3  the  department  of  Science  and 
Art  was  formed,  and  Fl^air  was  made 
secretsiy  for  science,  Sir  Henry  Cole  [q.  v.] 
occupying  a  limilar  position  for  art.  In  I860 
tbe  department  was  reorffauised^  and  Play- 
fab  was  made  secretary  of  the  umted  depart- 
ments. As  secretary  of  tbe  Science  and  Art 
department  Play&ir  took  a  leading  share  in 
the  oi^anisation  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Science  and  the  South  Kensington  Museum, 
afterwards  (1899)  renamed  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum. 

On  the  death  of  "William  Gregory  (1808- 
1856)  Iq.  v.]  in  1868  Playfair  was  appointed 
to  tbe  chair  of  chemistry  at  Edinbnrgn,  which 
be  occupied  until  1869.  On  his  appointment 
he  resigned  bis  post  in  tbe  Prince  Consort's 
household  and  in  the  Science  and  Art  de- 
partment, but  was  still  engaged  largely  in 
publio  work,  serving  on  many  royal  com- 
missions, and  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
exhibition  of  1862. 

The  various  committees  of  inquiry  and 
royal  commissions  in  which  be  took  a  leading 
part  included  those  on  tbe  health  of  towns, 
the  herring  fishery,  the  cattle  plague,  the 
civil  service  (which  was  reorganued  on  the 
'  Play&ir  scheme*),  the  Scottish  univerritiei, 
endowed  schools,  and  tim  Thirixnere  water 
■dmne.  But  these  empb^onenta  did  not  by 
any  means  exhaust  bis  activity,  lu  1869  he 
became  a  member  of  the  eommisBion  of  the 
1661  exhilntion,  and  in  1874  was  appointed 
a  member  the  committee  of  inquiry  which 
undertook  the  management  of  the  commis- 
sion's business  affairs.  Zn  1883  he  became 
honorary  secretary  of  this  committee,  and 
succeeded  in  bringuuf  about  a  most  important 
improvement  in  its  misncial  prospects,  which 
at  the  time  of  his  appointment  were  most 
unsatisfactory.  The  surplus  funds  of  the  ex- 
hibition bad  bem  invested  in  land  at  South 


Eenainf^n,  part  of  which  was  utilised  for 
residential  buildings,  and  part  to  provide 
sites  for  buildings  of  national  importance 
and  for  educational  institutions.  Jji  1883 
there  was  a  considerable  annual  deficit,  but 
in  1889,  when  Playfair  resigned  his  honorary 
secretaryship,  this  had  been  converted  into 
an  income  of  6,000A  per  annum,  and  has 
since  considerably  increased.  This  money 
was  employed  to  found  science  scholarships 
of  160£  a  year,  to  be  held  by  advanced 
students  nominated  by  tbe  science  colleges 
of  this  country  and  the  colonies. 

In  1868  Plavfair  was  returned  to  parlia- 
ment in  the  liberal  interest  as  member  for 
the  universities  of  Edinbu^h  and  St.  An- 
drews, which  be  continued  to  represent  until 
1886.  On  bis  election  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons he  resigned  his  chair  at  Edinburgh 
(1869)  and  returned  to  London,  where  he 
henceforth  resided.  His  influence  in  parlia>- 
ment  was  steadilv  exerted  in  favour  of  the 
imj^rovement  of  both  the  education  and  tbe 
social  and  sanitary  surroundingsof  the  people. 
While  be  represented  tbe  universities,  he  in 
fact  confined  himself  entirely  to  social  and 
educations!  questions.  A  number  of  his 
speeches  in  parliament  and  elsewhere  on 
these  sulyecta  were  collected  and  published 
in  1889,  under  the  title  'Sulgects  of  Sooial 
Welfare.'  In  1878  he  became  postuiasteiu 
general  in  Gladstones  first  miiustzy,  but  the 
govemmoit  went  out  €i  office  early  in  the 
following  year.  In  the  parliament  of  1880 
be  was  elected  chairman  and  deputy  speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  a  position  which 
be  held  until  1883,  when  he  resigned  this 
very  onerous  office  and  was  mac&  K.O.B. 
As  chairman  during  the  period  of  active  ob» 
strnction  by  the  Irish  members  in  1881-3, 
be  showed  great  tact  and  firmness,  but  his 
action  in  suspendinf  aixteen  members  en 
bloc  on  1  July  1882,  although  strictly  in 
accord  with  precedent,  was  the  occasion  of 
much  unfavourable  comment  from  the  press. 
The  cabinet  also  declared  that  they  could  no 
longer  support  the  intetpretatknt  of  the  rulew 
The  persons  who  expressed  tbemselves  meet 
coofident  of  bis  fairness,  patience,  and  im- 
partiality were  the  Irish  members  themselves. 
The  incident  led  indirectly  to  his  resignation 
of  the  post. 

At  the  election  of  1886  he  withdrew  from 
tbe  representation  of  the  universities,  and, 
identiiying  himself  more  closely  than  before 
with  party  politics,  was  returned  as  libera 
memMr  for  south  Leeds.  That  constituency 
he  continued  to  represent  imtil  1893.  Play- 
fair joined  Gladstone's  home  rule  mims- 
try  of  1886  as  vice-president  of  the  council, 
but  left  office  within  five  months  (tf  his  ap* 
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Itointment,  on  the  resignation  of  the  minu^ 

in  June. 

In  1892  Flayfalr'a  many  serrices  to  the 
State  were  rewarded,  on  Qladstone'a  acces- 
sion to  power  for  the  fourth  time,  by  hia 
eleTation  to  the  peerage  under  the  style  of 
Baron  Flay&ir  ofSt.  Andrews.  In  the  same 
year  he  was  made  lord-in-waiting  to  the 
queen.  His  Ume  was  still  deroted  to  public 
a&ir8,and  in  1884-€  he  serred  as  amember 
of  the  aged  poor  eommission,  md  afterwrdfl 
toohan  aotivepart  in  negotlationsforthe  arbi- 
tration of  the  Yenezuafa  question,  in  which 
his  intimate  knowledge  of  American  ^litics, 
gained  during  hia  annual  visits  to  bis  third 
wife's  home,  waa  of  great  aerrice.  In  1895, 
on  the  recommendation  of  Lord  BoseberTf  he 
receiTod  the  order  of  Grand  OrosB  of  tiie 
Bath. 

In  1896  his  health  began  to  fail.  He 
passed  the  winter  of  1897  at  Torquay,  but 
returned  in  April  to  his  residence  in  Onslow 
Gardens,  where  he  died  on  29  May  1898. 
He  was  buried  at  St.  Andrews.  Flajrfair 
was  below  tiie  avera^  height,  and  was 
strikingly  intellectual  in  appearance.  He 
vas  gifted  with  sreat  ddioaoy  and  tact,  had 
a  strong  sense  cff  humour,  and  was  an  ad- 
mirable oouTersationaliat.  HerecMTedniany 
honours  firom  foreign  governments  in  con- 
nection with  lus  yroA  at  Tarious  interna- 
tional exhibitions. 

Playfair  was  married  three  times:  first,  in 
1846,  to  Margaret  Eliza,  daughter  of  James 
Oakes  of  Riddings  House,  Alfreton,  who  died 
in  1856;  secondly,  in  1857,  to  Jean  Ann, 
daughter  of  Crawley  MiUington  of  Crawler 
House,  who  died  in  1877 ;  thirdly,  in  1878, 
to  Edith,  daughter  of  Samuel  Hammond 
Russell  of  Boston,  United  States  of  America. 
By  his  first  wife  he  had  an  only  son,  George 
James  Playfair,  who  succeeded  him  as  second 
baron. 

[Memoirs  and  Corresp.  of  Lyon  Flay&ir  by 
Bir  Wemyss  Reid  (coataining  a  large  amoimt  of 
antobiographical  matter),  1899;  biographical 
sketch  in  Nature,  Iriii.  1 28,  by  ^  Henry  Roscoe ; 
Laey's  Piaxy  of  Two  Parliaments,  I8S6,toI.  ii.l 

A.  H-H. 

PLAYFAIR,  Sib  ROBERT  LAMBERT 
(1828-1899),  author  and  administrator,  bom 
at  St.  Andrews  in  1828,  was  the  grandson 
of  James  Playfair  [q.  t.],  principal  of  the 
university  of  St.  And^ws,  and  the  third  son 
of  (Jeorge  Playfair  (1782-1846),  chief  iuspec- 
tor^general  of  hospitals  in  Bengal,  by  his  wife 
Janet  (d.  1862),  daughter  of  John  floss.  Sir 
Lyon  Plavfsir,  baron  Playfair  [q.  v.  Suppl.], 
was  his  elder  brother.  Robert  entered  the 
Madras  artillery  on  12  Jan.  1846.  On 
S8  Sept.  1868  he  attuned  the  rank  of  cap- 


tain, and  on  18  Feb.  1861  he  was  transferred 
to  the  Madras  staff  corns.  On  30  June  1863 
he  was  given  the  local  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel  at  Zanzibar,  and  on  12  June  1866  he 
was  promoted  to  he  major  in  the  8ta£f  corps. 
He  retired  from  the  army  as  lieutenant- 
colonel  on  1  Kov.  1867.  From  Novemher 
1848  to  May  1860  Play&ir  was  associated 
with  Sir  James  Outram  [g.  t.]  in  a  qnaai- 
poUtical  missifm  to  ^ria.  From  28  March 
1662  till  26  Sept.  1868  he  served  as  assistant 
executive  en^eer  at  Aden.  In  186^  when 
Outram  became  first  political  rendenttliere, 
he  chose  Playfair  as  nis  assistant.  In  this 
capacity  under  Outram  and  his  suoee— Ota 
Playfair  remained  at  Aden  from  8  July  18S4 
till  17  Dec.  1862.  He  acted  as  temporair 
political  resident  from  19  April  1860  till 
SO  Oct.  1861,  and  from  10  Jan.  tiU  3  April 
1862.  While  sasistant  resident  he  took  a 
share  in  putting  down  the  traffic  in  slaves 
between  Arabia  and  Somaliland,  and  in  the 
events  connected  with  the  British  occupation 
of  Perim  in  1857.  At  the  time  of  his  a^ 
pointment  he  had  qualified  as  interpreter  m 
the  AralHO  language,  and  he  put  the  period 
of  his  residence  to  good  account  by  making 
nseanshes  into  the  history  of  that  part  m 
Arabia.  Hia  work  waa  pabliahed  atBombaj 
in  18S9  as  No.  49  of  the  \twfw  series  of  <  Se- 
lections from  the  Records  of  the  BomlMiy 
Government,*  under  the  title  *  Histwy 
Arabia  Felix  or  Yemen  from  the  Commence- 
ment of  the  Christian  Era  to  the  Present 
Time.'  It  included  an  account  of  the  Brkish 
settlement  at  Aden.  In  1860  he  was  elected 
a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 

On  17  Bee.  1862  Plavfair  was  appointed 
political  agent  at  Zanzibar,  and  on  13  July 
1863  was  nominated  consul  there.  On 
20  June  1867  he  became  consul-general  in 
Algeria,  where  he  remained  during  the  rest 
of  his  diplomatic  career.  On  16  MarcJi  1886 
he  was  made  consul-general  for  Algeria  and 
Tunia,  uid  on  2  Aug.  1889  conaul-geneial 
for  the  territory  of  Algeria  and  the  northern 
coast  of  Africa.  He  acquired  an  extennve 
knowledge  not  only  of  Algeria,  hut  the 
Mediterranean  countries  generally,  visiting 
amo^  other  places  the  Balearic  Islands 
and  Tunis,  where  in  1876  he  explored  the 
previously  almost  unknown  Ehomair  coun- 
try. In  1874  he  contributed  to  Murrav'a 
series 'A  Handbook  for  Travellers  in  Al- 
geria ;'  a  second  edition  including  Tunis  ap- 

f eared  in  1878,  and  a  fifth  in  1896.  In 
881  he  wrote  for  the  same  series  '  A  Hand- 
book to  the  Mediterranean  Cities,  Coasts, 
and  Islands,'  which  reached  a  third  edition 
in  1890.  During  his  residence  in  Algeria 
he  studied  the  official  archives  of  the  coo- 
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■alate,  and  in  1884  issued  '  The  Bconi^  of 
Ohristencloin '  (Londtm,  8T0),aiiiiitara8tii^ 
Moouat  of  the  British  leUtioiu  with  that 
countn  till  the  time  of  the  French  conquest 
in  1880.  His  most  TslnaUe  ytaek,  bow- 
erer,  in  connection  with  the  Borbarr  statee 
was  of  a  bibliographical  character.  In  1688 
he  published  *A  Bibliography  of  Algeria 
Irom  the  Expedition  of  Charles  V  in  1641 
to  1887 '  (London,  8to).  This  work,  which 
originally  appeared  among  the  '  Sapple- 
mentary  Papers  '  of  the  Royal  Oeographical 
Society,  was  completed  in  1698  by  a  supple- 
ment carrying  the  biblii^^phy  from  the 
earliest  times  to  1695.  In  1639  he  brought 
out 'The  Bibliography  of  Tripoli  and  the 
Cyrenaiea*  (London,  evo),  from  the  earliest 
times  to  1889,  which  was  also  included 
among  the  'Supplementary  Papers,'  and 
finally  in  1892  he  prepared,  in  conjunction 
with  Dr.  Robert  Brown,  '  A  Bibliography 
of  Morocco  from  the  earliest  Times  to  1S91 ' 
(London,  6to).  These  works  were  of  the 
most  exhaustive  character,  comprising  a  list 
of  articles  and  papers  as  well  as  of  separate 
works.  'The  Bibliography  of  Tunisia' 
(London,  1889,  8vo),  which  completes  the 
series,  was  prepared  Henry  Spmicer  Ash- 
bee  [q.T.  SuppL] 

On  29  May  1886  Playfair  was  nominated 
K.C.M.G.  At  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  at  Leeds  in  1890  he  presided 
over  the  gewraphical  section.  He  retired 
from  the  diplomatic  serrice  on  a  pension  on 
1  Dec.  1696.  In  January  1899  he  received 
the  honorary  degree  of  LXj-D.  from  the  uni- 
veru^  of  St.  Andrews.  He  died  at  his 
Tesidence,  Qnerai'a  Ghtrdsns,  St.  Andrews, 
on  18  Feb.  1899.  In  1661  ha  manied 
Agnes,  daughter  of  Muo^flawral  Thomas 
Webster  of  Belgarrie  in  Fifb.  By  her  be 
had  five  stms  and  two  daughters. 

Besides  the  works  a&eady  mentioned 
Flayfair  was  the  author  of  *  Travels  in  the 
Footsteps  of  [James]  Bruce '  [q.T.I  (London, 
1877,  4to),  which  was  illustrated  with  fac- 
similes of  Bruce's  ori^nal  drawings.  He 
also  published  in  1866  in  the '  Asiatic  Quar- 
terly '  (ii.  141)  'The  Sto^  of  the  Occupa- 
tion of  Perim,'  and  in  1899  in  '  Chambers's 
Journal'  'Reminiscences'  of  Aden  and 
Algeria,  an  interesting  series  of  papers  which 
have  not  appeared  in  oook  form. 

[nayfair's  wmita;  Oeographical  Journal, 
1899,  xiii,  489;  Timss.  30  F<A>.  1899;  Foreign 
Office  Lists ;  Goldsnid'e  Jamee  Ootram.  1881. 
ii.  90;  WemysB  Bud's  Ifemoira  and  Comm. 
of  loron  Play&ir,  1889.  p.  28.]         E.  L  0. 

PLIMSOLL,  SAMUEL  (1824-1898), 
•  the  Sailors'  Friend,'  bom  on  10  Feb.  1^  at 
Bristol,  was  thefonrth  son  of  ThomasPUmsoll 


of  Bristol  1^  his  wife  Prisdlla,  daughter  of 
Jonah  Willmg  of  Kymstock.  He  was  edu- 
cated fizst  by  the  curate  at  Penrith,  vhete 
hit  parents  rended  in  his  earl  v  youth,  and 
afmwsrds  at  Dr.  6.  Eadon's  school  at  Shef- 
field. On  leaving  school  he  became  a  solici- 
tor's clerk.  Later  on  he  was  clerk  and  after- 
wards manu;er  in  a  brewery,  and  in  1651  he 
acted  as  an  honorary  secretary  for  the  G^at 
Exhibition.  In  1858  he  came  to  London 
and  established  himself  as  a  coal  merchant, 
and  in  1862  published  pamphlets  on  the  ex- 
port coal  trade  and  on  the  inland  coal  trade 
of  England. 

After  some  unsuccessful  attempts  to  enter 
parliament  in  the  radical  interest,  Plimsoll 
was  returned  for  Derby  in  1866,  and  from 
the  first  devoted  himself  to  the  question  of 
mercantile  shipping.  In  1670  he  opened  hi« 
campaign  by  {nroposing  a  resolution  con- 
demning unnecessary  toss  of  life  and  pro- 
perty at  sea,  and  insisting  upon  the  compnl- 
sory  loadrline  as  the  reform  to  be  advocated. 
This  resolution,  and  also  a  bill  which  the 
government  heid  introduced  on  the  same 
subject,  were  withdrawn  owing  to  pressure 
of  business ;  but  PUmsoU  kept  the  question 
before  the  public  In  1871  he  introduced  a 
bill  on  the  lines  of  big  resolution,  and  again 
had  to  withdraw  it.  In  1873  he  published 
on  attack  on  shipowners  entitled  '  Our  Sea- 
men.' This  work  raised  a  storm  of  contro- 
versy, and  resulted  in  such  an  awakening  of 
public  feeling  that  an  address  was  passed 
calling  for  the  appointment  of  a  royal  com- 
mission. Under  the  chairmanship  of  Edward 
Adolphus  Seymour,  twelfth  duke  of  Somer- 
set [q.  v.l  who,  having  himself  been  first 
lord  oi  taa  admiralty,  possessed  teehnieal 
knowledge  of  ship^ng,  a  powerful  commis- 
non  sat  in  1878  ana  examined  niany  wit- 
nesses, including  Plimsoll  himself.  The  re- 
port of  the  commission  did  not  snpp(Hrt  his 
mvourite  idea  of  a  fixed  load-line,  but  never- 
theless he  introduced  another  bill  in  1674, 
and  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  only 
three.  The  govemmentwas  now  obliged  to 
deal  with  the  alleged  ^ierances,  and  bro^it 
in  a  merchant  shipping  bill  in  1876.  This 
was  so  mateiiaUy  altered  in  the  course  of 
debate  that  IMsraeli  resolved  to  withdraw  it. 
In  protesting  against  this  action,  on  22  July 
1676,  PlimsoU  violently  attacked  the  class 
of  shipowners,  and  caused  a  scene  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  admitted  that  the 
expressioiu  he  had  used  applied  to  members 
oi  the  house  and  refbsed  to  withdraw.  He 
was  ordered  to  retire  by  the  speaker,  Henry 
Bouverie  William  Brand  (afterwaras  Vi»- 
count  Hampden)  [q.  v.],  ana  Disraeli  moved 
'that  the  honourable  gmtlemaa  be  lepri- 
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manded.'  Finally  action  was  postponed  for 
eweek^and  FlimBoIl  apologised  to  the  house. 
Thfite  ia  no  donbt  that  this  exciting  incident 
had  the  effect  of  attracting  public  atten- 
tion,  80  that  the  goTeroment  was  obliged  to 
hurry  through  a  measure  which  now  stands 
in  the  statute  book  as  the  Merchant  Ship- 
piM  Act,  1876. 

m  1880  Flimaoll  n^e  np  his  seat  at 
Derby  to  Sir  William  Harcourt,  and  never 
again  entered  the  house,  although  he  unsuc- 
cessfully contested  a  few  elections.  His 
interest  in  the  British  sailor  remained  as 
keen  as  before,  and  he  enendad  large  aoms 
of  mmer  and  a  good  dealof  his  time  in  pro- 
motang  turther  reforms  and  in  insisting  npon 
the  etncuent  administration  of  the  existing 
laws.  For  the  latter  purpose  he  Tisited  the 
ports  of  foreign  countries  to  inquire  into 
the  condition  of  our  merchant  ships  and 
their  crews.  In  1890  he  published  a  pam- 
phlet on  cattle  ships,  and  in  the  same  year 
became  president  of  the  Sailors'  and  Fire- 
men's Union.  He  held  this  post  for  several 
Tears  under  the  distinct  understanding  that 
his  duty  should  be  limited  to  presiding 
at  the  annual  congress  and  advising  as  to 
parliamentary  action.  From  the  financial 
afiairs  of  the  union  and  their  policy  in  trade 
disputes  he  expressly  dissociated  himself. 
He  contributed  many  articles  to  the  '  Nine- 
teenth Oentuiy'  and  other  periodicals,  and 
pubUshed  several  pamphlets,  chiefly  on  mer- 
cantile shipping. 

After  alongulnees  Flimsoll  died  on  3  Tune 
1896  at  Folkestone,  where  he  had  resided 
for  some  years.  His  writings  and  speeches 
were  sevuely  critidsed  for  their  violence  of 
language,  their  exaggeration  offset,  and  the 
want  of  technical  Knowledge  displayed  in 
them.  On  the  other  hand  he  possessed  an 
unusual  amount  of  enthusiasm,  which  he 
was  able  to  impart  to  others. 

Plimsoll  was  brought  up  a  congregational- 
ist,  and  never  left  that  oody,  but  he  was 
equally  attached  to  all  deiunninations  of 
evanj[elieal  Ohrisdanity. 

I^msoU  married  his  first  -wift/EIiza  Ann, 
daughter  (rf  Hugh  Rulton  of  Ghapeltown, 
near  Sheffield,  in  1868.  She  died  in  Aus- 
tralia in  1882.  There  were  no  children  hy 
this  marriage.  He  married  his  second  wife, 
Harriet  Frankish,  daughter  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Armitoge  Wade,  J.P.,  of  Hull  and  Hornsea, 
in  1885.  By  this  marriage  there  were  six 
children,  of  whom  a  son,  Samuel  Sidiard 
Gobden  Plimsoll,  and  two  danghtexs  survived 
him. 

[Hansard's  Pari.  Dabtitefl ;  H.  W.  Ltujy's 
Biaiy  of  Two  Parliaments;  private  informa- 
tion.] E.  0. 


PLUME,  THOMAS  (1680-1704),  arch- 
deacon of  Rochester,  and  founder  of  the 
Plomian  professorship  of  astronomy ,  wbs  the 
second  son  of  Thomas  Plume,  aldermajt,  ot 
Maldon,  Essex,  by  his  third  wife,  Helen.  He 
was  baptised  at  All  Saints',  Maldon,  18  Aug. 
1630,  according  to  the  entry  in  the  roister,  but 
in  his  will  Plume  bequeaths  communion  ^sto 
to  the  church  '  in  thankfullness  for  my  Bap- 
tism there  Aug.  the  7th,  1630.'  Plume  was 
doubtlras  usii^  the  new  style,  which  was 
eleven  days  he£ind  the  new.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Chelmsford  grammar  school,  and  on 
89  Feb.  1646  wsa  admitted  a  penuoner  at 
CSm^s  Ocdlege^,  C^bridge,  where  hematri- 
eulated  11  July  1646,  and  graduated  RA. 
and  MA.  in  1^.  He  was  admitted  BJ). 
per  Utereu  regit  1661,  and  D  JD.  27  June  1673 
{Qrad,  Cant  182S,  p.  S7S).  He  was  insti- 
tuted vicar  of  (Greenwich  on  22  Sept.  1658, 
Bichard  Cromwell,  Lord  Ftotector,  being 

Satron.  Not  far  off,  at  Cheam,  Suttot,  was 
ohn  Hacket  [q,  v.],  whose  friendship  flmas 
had  already  for  some  time  enjoyed.  After 
Hacket  was  appointed  (1661)  biaihop  of  licb- 
field,  he  made  use  of  Flume's  servicea  to 
buy  books  for  him,  and  to  transact  other 
business  in  London.  He  records,  16  March 
1667,  his  '  promise  of  the  next  prebend  that 
shall  be  void  if  I  live  so  long,  to  Bir.  Flams 
of  Green  wi(^  who  is  of  great  merit  VT'omer 
MS.,  Bodleian  lAh.  xUt.  f.  106V.  Tba  pro- 
mised prshemd  did  not  come  mim  HaexeC, 
but  vAen  he  died  the  bishop  left  Hume  IQL 
and  two  volumes  of  manuscript  sermons. 
These  Hume  edited  under  the  title  of  'A 
Century  of  Sermons,'  prefixing  a  life  and 
death  of  the  author  in  64  folio  pages  (Lon- 
don, 1876 ;  new  ed.  1865, 12mo). 

Plume's  father  had  been  a  prominent  pres- 
by  terian  at  Maldon,  but  he  himself  subscribed 
the  declaration  under  the  Act  of  UnifcmnitT 
on  28  July  1662.  Between  1666  and  1«^ 
both  Pepys  and  Evelyn  virited  Qreenwvii 
church  on  Sundays,  and  they  hare  recorded 
their  commendations  of  Hume's  'exoelleat 
preaohing '  and  |  very  good '  sermons.  He 
neld  alio  the  sineoure  d  Meraton,  Krat, 
where  was  no  church,  parsonage,  manor 
house,  Qt  inh^itaats.  On  10  June  1679  be 
was  installed  archdesMm  <tf  Boehester. 

He  remained  vicar  of  Qreenwich  until  his 
death  at  Longfield  Court,  the  archdeaeon^ 
residence,  on  20  Nov.  1704.  On  Nov.  he 
was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  LongfieM. 
Flume's  portxuit,  which  he  *f<Brbad to  Merer 
brought  mto'  his  library,  now  hangs  in  the 
council  chamber  at  Maldon. 

Flume  was  unmarried,  and  left  the  eon- 
mderable  wealth  he  had  acquired  mainly  for 
charitable  ol^Jeots.   The  soma  of  l,O00i&, 
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iag  the  money  to  Dr.  Covell,  master  of  Christ'B 
CMlwe,  Dr.  Bentler,  master  of  Trinity,  Fran- 
cU  TiujiapKaL,  D.D.,  of  Caius,  and  vi^Uiam 
'Whiston,  Lacanan  professor,  to  'erect  an 
obserratoiy  and  to  maintain  a  professor  of 
BBtronomr  and  experimental  philosophy,  and 
to  buy  or  build  a  ho  lue  tritb  or  near  the  some.' 
The  statutes  for  the  trust  were  to  he  made 
frith  the  advice  of  Sir  John  Ellis,  master  of 
Cains,  '  Mr.  Newtin  in  London  [Sir  Isaac 
Newton],  and  Mr.  Ffiamsted,  the  royal  ma- 
thematician at  East  Greenwich.'  They  were 
confirmed  by  letters  patent  issued  under  the 
ffreat  seal,  11  June  1707.  The  money  was 
invested  in  an  estate  at  Balsham,  Cambridro- 
shire,  purchased  soon  after  Plume's  deatti ; 
Roger  Cotes  [q.T.]  was  appointed  the  first 
professor,  16  Oct.  1707 ;  and  the  king's  gate 
of  Trinity  College,  although  objected  to  by 
Flamateed,  was  appropriated  to  his  nae.  An 
obseirTatory  was  Duilt  soon  after  orer  the 
gateway,  partly  by  subscription  raised  by 
Kichard  Bentley  [q.v.]  the  master,  who  de- 
scribed it  {Cbrretpondenee,  ed.  "Wordsworth, 
p.  461)  as  '  the  ccmimodiousest  building  for 
that  use  in  Christendom.'  In  May  1792,  how- 
ever, report  was  made  that  '  the  professor 
had  neitheroccupiedthe  saidrooms  and  leads, 
or  fulfilled  the  conditions  for  at  least  fifty 
Tears ;  the  observatory  and  the  instruments 
belonging  to  it  were,  through  disuse,  n^lect, 
and  want  of  repairs,  so  much  dilapidated  as 
to  be  entirely  unfit  for  the  purposes  mtended.' 
The  trustees  a^jreeing  to  its  removal,  it  was 
in  1797  demolished. 

The  existing  astarottomical  obeemitoiy,  in 
the  south  wing  oi  which  die  Flnniian  pro- 
ftsnr  occupiee  rooms,  was  erected  ia  182S. 
Ptume's  mn  has  centred  upon  the  professor- 
abip,  altfi^ugh  in  the  original  bequest  the 
obsnrratoiy  was  placed  first.  It  maybe  added 
that  Robert  Smith  (1689-1766)  [qj.}.  Gotes's 
relative  and  successor,  says  that  Flume  was 
induced  to  found  the  ofaur  through  reading 
Huygens's  'Cosmotheoros'  (1698),  recom- 
mended him  hy  Flamsteed,  -miom  donbtlees 
he  knew  at  Greenwich  (Eslbstoh,  Com- 
tpondenet  </  Sir  Itaac  Netoton,  Ixxv). 

To  his  native  town,  where  he  had  already 
erected  a  school  and  Uhrary,  Plume  gave  his 
books,  manuscripts,  and  *  my  large  Mapp  of 
tfaeWorld.'  This  has  now  disappeared.  The 
library  keeper  was  to  have  40^  a  year  and  a 
hoosB,  the  library  was  to  be  open  to  studoits 
free  ftf  charge,  and  books  might  be  borrowed 
on  pnmer  security;  it  was  thos  practically 
afreefiloaiy.  For  the  support  of  the  tehool 
rinnia  bequeathed  s  house  in  Maldon  and 
the  fan.  of  Iltn^  in  MandoD,  oat  (tf  whidi 


was  augmented  by  200/.  Ten  poor  boys  of 
the  two  parishes  were  to  be  taught  andclothed 
in  green  Doise,  and  an  exhibition  for  an  Essex 
schoUff  established  at  Christ's  College,  Can^ 
bridge. 

Flume  also  anticipated  the  present  pooi^ 
law  system  by  ^ving  200/.  and  the  residue 
of  his  estate  to  purchase  tenements  and  stock 
for  setting  the  pauper  inhalritante  to  work 
'  accOTding  to  Mr.  Commins'  direction  and  his 
Draught  sent  me  by  Doctor  Thompson,'  and 
for  erecting  a  workhouse  for  the  poor  of  Mal- 
don and  neighbouring  villages.  To  his  old 
school  at  Ohelmaford  he  left  books  for  a  stand- 
ing library.  Others  of  his  charitable  bequests 
included  1,000/.  to  buy  in  the  tithes  of  small 
livings  worth  under  100/.  a  year;  100/.  to 
BrorSey Collie;  vorious  gifts  to  tLeeityof 
Rochester,  including  a  large  sum  towards  re- 
pairing the  cathedral;  almshouBes  to  Green- 
wich, and  a  trust  to  maintain  a  lecbire  at 
Dartford  and  Gravesend,  and  to  augment 
poor  livings  in  the  diocese  under  60/.  value. 
Although  a  bachelor  he  devised  100/.  to 
encourage  the  marri^  often  maids  who  had 
lived  seven  years  in  service. 

[An  article  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Fitch,  in  the  Chehos- 
fbrdiaii,  iii.  88-13,  March  1898,  reprinted  sepa- 
ratslvasapamphiet.  See  also  Fitch's  Maldon  and 
ths  Biverlilackwater,  3rd  ed.  1898,  pp,  19,  20, 
30,  38 ;  Nevcourt,  Ecdes.  Bepert.  i.  182  ;  Has- 
ted's  Hist,  of  Kent,  i.  S4,  273,  ii  48,  64,  93 ; 
Harris's  Hiat.of  KenL  1719. 187;  Pepjrs'a  Diary, 

iii.  89,  131,  V.  161 ;  Evelyn's  TUKty,  ii.  17 ; 
Hist,  and  AnUq.  of  Bocbeater,  1717,  106; 
Morant's  Hist,  of  Essex,  ii.  333,  33 /-8,  367; 
Whiston's  Memoirs,  i.  133 ;  Not«8  and  Qaeries, 
3rd  ser.  viii.  105 ;  Cooper's  Annals  of  Cambridge 

iv.  69 ;  Wright's  Hist,  of  Essex,  i.  626,  ii.  645, 
649 ;  Willis  and  Clark's  Architectural  Hist,  of 
Cambridge,  ii.  499. 600, iii.  190-8;  ThePIuniian 
Professorship,  a  Tract  contuning  the  Letters 
Patent;  Baiiy**  Life  of  Flamsteed,  App.  p.  223 ; 
Edleeton's  Correspondeace  of  Kewton  and  Co  tee, 
xxxviii,  Ixxiv,  Ixxv ;  Lyson^s  Env.  of  London, 
ir.  472;  Kennet's  Hist  and  Reg.,  309,  466; 
Monk's  Life  of  Beetle^,  i.  202 ;  Robert  Smith's 
ed.  of  Cotas's  Haimonta  Msnsnrarum,  Preboe ; 
A  Century  of  Sermons,  ed.  Wooloot;  lansdowne 
MS.  087.  fo.  266.]  C.  F.  & 

PLUNKET,  WILLIAM  OONYNG- 
HAM,  fourth  Babok  Pltjkkbt  (1828-1897), 
andibiahop  of  Dublin,  bom  on  26  Aug.  1828, 
at  30  Upper  Fitzwilliam  Street,  Dublin,  was 
tjie  eldest  son  of  the  Hon.  John  Iluttfcet, 
Q.a(afterwardsthiTdBaxonFtnnket).  Wit 
Ham  Oooyn^iam  Flunket,  first  Banm  Flun- 
ket  [cLvJ,  was  his  grand&tlier.  Uis  mother 
was  Charlotte,  third  daughter  of  Charles 
Kendal  Buahe  [q>T.],  lord-cutef-justica  of  In- 
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land.  I^unket  received  his  early  education 
firat  at  a  day  school  in  Dublin,  afterwards 
at  Seaforth  rectory,  near  Liverpool,  under  the 
Bev.  William  Bawson,  of  whom  W.  £.  Glad- 
stone had  earlier  been  a  pnpiL  While  there 
he  narrowly  escaped  drowning.  Ultimately, 
in  1842,  he  was  sent  to  Cheltenham  College, 
then  recently  opened  under  Dr.  Dobson. 
Here  his  career  was  brilliant,  and  he  rose 
to  be  head  of  the  school.  But  early  in  his 
eighteenth  year  his  health  broke  down  from 
ovwork,  and  when  some  years  later  be 
entered  at  Trinity  Collie,  DuUin,  he  was 
not  able  to  read  for  honours ;  he  graduated 
B  Jk.  in  1853.  This  breakdovm  led  Plunket 
to  abandon  an  ambition  for  a  ptditical  career, 
and  to  turn  his  thoughts  to  the  charch.  It 
was  not,  however,  until  1867,  when  in  his 
thirtieth  year,  th^  his  recovery  was  com- 
plete enough  to  enable  him  to  seek  ordina- 
tion. He  became  chaplain  and  private  secre- 
tary to  his  uncle  Thomas,  second  Lord  Plun- 
ketf  then  bishop  of  Tuam,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  was  appointed  rector  of  the 
nnited  parishes  of  KUmoylan  and  Oommer 
in  that  diocese. 

The  early  years  of  Plunket's  ministerial 
life  brought  him  into  dose  contact  with  the 
evangeliung  movement  in  Connemara  and 
Hayo,  and  fostered  that  sympathy  with 
struggling  proteetant  communities  which 
was  to  M  10  Btronsly  evinced  during  his 
episcopal  cazeer  in  lus  relation  to  tlw  se- 
formers  in  Spain,  Portngal,  and  Italy,  He 
became  on  active  member  of  tiie  Irish 
Church  Missions  Society,  travelling  through 
every  district  of  West  Counaught  in  aid  of 
its  work,  and  frequently  visiting  Bngland 
to  solicit  financial  support  for  the  movement. 

On  11  June  1863  Hunket  was  married  to 
Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  Benjamin  Lee  Guin- 
ness [q.  v.\  a  lady  whose  philanthropic 
labours  have  left  a  permanent  memorial  in 
the  valuable  training  institution  known  as 
the  St.  Patrick's  Nursing  Home  in  Dublin. 
The  alliance  was  one  in  every  way  fortunate 
for  Plunket,  and  led  among  other  titiogs  to 
his  nomination  in  1864  to  the  treasurersbip 
of  St.  ^trid^s  Cathedral,  tbeo.  in  oovzae  m 
restoration  through  the  munificence  of  his 
Eathei^in-Iaw.  Five  years  later  he  vos 
appointed  precentor,  and  his  direct  ooaneo- 
tion  with  the  natioiud  cathedral  lasted  down 
to  his  election  to  the  lushoprio  of  MeatJi  in 
1876. 

On  the  death  in  1866  c£  his  uncle,  the 
second  Lord  Plunket,  and  the  succession  of 
his  father  to  the  title,  PInnket  became  the 
direct  heir  to  the  peen^,  and  thencefor- 
ward his  life  was  spent  for  the  most  part  in 
or  near  DnbliBi  within  a  few  miles  of  which 


the  family  seat  is  situate.  His  energy^ 
earnestness,  and  administrative  ability  oon- 
bined  with  his  high  social  position  to  place 
him  in  the  position  of  a  leader  amon^  tJie 
evangelical  party  in  the  Irish  church. 
Plunket'a  removal  to  Dublin  was  syn- 
chronous with  the  active  revival  of  the 
long  slumberinff  agitation  against  the  Irish 
church  establiument,  and  he  threw  himself 
with  aU  his  vigour  into  the  task  of  rousting 
the  attack.  But  he  was  among  the  first  to 
recognise  that  the  result  of  the  ganenl 
election  of  1868  sealed  the  &te  of  the  esta- 
blishment, and  at  onoe  tamed  hit  ^tmtion 
to  the  business  of  obtidning  the  best  poiaible 
terms  for  the  chnrch  and  its  clergy.  In  the 
subsequent  task  of  reconstruction  Plunket 
took  a  foremost  part,  and  was  looked  <m  as 
the  leader  of  those  who,  in  the  debates  in 
the  general  synod  of  the  church  of  Ireland 
upon  the  constitution  and  liturgy  of  the 
disestablished  church,  sought  to  procure  a 
radical  revision  of  the  prayer-book  in  an 
evangelical  direction.  He  had  always  been 
animated  by  a  strong  belief  in  the  possibi- 
lity of  reunion  between  the  Anglican 
churches  and  the  other  protestant  commu- 
nitiee ;  and,  apart  from  his  evangeUcal 
opinions,  his  action  was  prompted  by  the 
hope  of  smoothing  the  path  to  zeumon. 
But,  though  thoroughly  loyal  to  his  ovrs 
ehurdi,  aiM  enjoying  the  univOTsal  respe(A 
that  his  transparent  sincerity  compelled,  he 
^ed  to  p«»aade  the  synod  to  ado^  his 
VoUcjf  save  in  relation  to  some  important 
litui^cal  altwations,  and  more  partieulariy 
to  the  ornaments  rubric 

In  1871,  on  the  death  of  his  father.  Flan- 
ket  succeeded  to  the  peen^.  Five  years 
later,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Butcher,  he  was 
elected  to  the  bishopric  of  Mieath,  a  dioceee 
which  ranks  in  the  Irish  church  next  after 
the  archbishopric  of  Dublin,  and  was  oons^ 
crated  in  the  cathedral  at  Armagh  on 
10  Dec  1876.  His  tenure  of  this  see  lasted 
for  exactly  eight  years,  and  during  that 
period  Plunket  spent  much  time  in  Dublin, 
and  devoted  great  attention  to  the  question 
at  religious  education  in  the  Iriah  national 
sohoou.  The  iostitation  for  providing 
tnuned  teachers  in  connection  vrith  the 
churdi  of  Ireland,  long  known  as  the  Kil- 
dare  Place  Schools,  had  fallen  to  a  low  ston- 
dard  <^  efGciency,  and  threatened  to  coUapae 
for  lack  of  funds.  Mainly  through  the  in- 
strumuitality  of  Plunket  this  insti  tution  was 
restored  to  complete  efficiency,  affiliated  to 
the  national  board  of  education,  placed,  in 
common  with  analogous  Bomon  catholic 
seminaries,  on  an  equality  with  the  chidl 
government  training  coUt^les,  and  provided 
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with  fiindB  for  building.  It  has  ever  since 
occuped,  under  the  title  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland  Tcaining  College,  a  foremost  place 
amon^  denominational  edooational  institn- 
lions  u  Lnland.  Pltuiket'a  activity  in  edn- 
cational  matters  led  to  lus  noninatim  by  the 
viceroy  in  1896  as  a  member  of  the  board  of 
naticmal  education.  He  was  also  a  senator 
of  tlie  Boyal  UniTersity  of  Ireland;  and  the 
honorary  I>L.D.  of  Cambridge  UniTersity 
eon&ned  on  him  in  1888  was  also  in  part  a 
recognition  of  his  interest  in  education. 

In  1884,  on  the  resignation,  throng  failing 
health,  of  Archbishop  Bjchard  Chenerix 
Trench  [^.v.l,  PInnket  was  elected  aivhbishop 
of  the  umted  diocesesof  Dublin,  Glendalongh, 
and  Kildare,  with  which  was  combined,  until 
1887,  the  deanery  of  Christ  Church  Cathe- 
dral. It  was  in  this  porition  that  Plunket 
became  most  widely  known  beyond  the  limits 
of  his  own  church  uirough  his  winn  and  dia* 
interested  ehamiuonship  of  the  eanae  of  the 
protestant  reformers  in  Spun.  His  action 
in  this  regard  exposed  him  to  ccusiderable 
obloquy  in  England,  where  Plnnket's  action 
was  viewed  by  some  as  an  intruuon  upon 
tlu  ensoopal  domain  of  the  Spanish  Roman 
catholic  bishops,  and  was  deprecated  by 
most  of  the  Ajiglican  bishops.  In  Ireland 
it  exdted  not  a  little  disapproval  among 
members  of  his  own  communion,  though 
from  a  different  standpoint.  Plunket's  per- 
sistent exertions  in  this  cause  extended  over 
eighteen  years;  he  undertook  three  separate 
journe}^  to  Spain  to  satisfy  himself  of  the 
reality  of  the  reformation,  and  gave  money 
wil^out  stint  in  its  support.  In  1694  he 
determined  that  the  time  for  conferring  con- 
secration on  Se&or  Cabrera,  the  leader  of  the 
novwnent  in  Sjpain,  had  anived,  and  on 
eommnnioating  his  reeolntioD  to  the  tnah 
Indiops  to  visit  Sp^  in  compai^  with  two 
othw  members  at  their  body,  i£a  majority 
of  his  brother  prelates  declined  to  oppose  his 
action.  He  accordingly  left  Ireland  in  the 
autumn  of  1894,  accompanied  by  the  bishops 
of  Ologher  end  Down,  and  on  23  Sept.  ci 
that  year  the  ceremony  of  consecration  was 
performed. 

Almost  ss  keen  as  his  interest  in  the 
Spanish  reformers  was  Ptnnket's  sympathy 
with  the  reformed  church  in  Italy.  In  188d 
he  became  president  and  chairman  of  the 
Italian  Beform  Association,  and  was  active 
in  his  support  of  Count  Campello  and  the 
leaders  oi  that  body.  In  his  efforts  in  their 
behalf  In  was  fortunately  aUe  to  act  in  ec^ 
operation  with  the  English  l^hops,  andthns 
his  ItaUan  Uwurs  eanied  him  none  of  the 
odium  which  his  interrention  in  Spun  ex- 
eited. 


In  the  autumn  of  1896  the  closeness  of 
the  union  which,  despite  disestablishment. 
Still  exists  between  the  churches  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  was  exemplified  by  the 
visit  to  Ireland,  on  Flnnket'a  mvitation,  of 
Archbishop  Edward  'White  Boison  [q.v. 
Suppl.]  Thfi  English  primate  astriated  at  the 
reopening  of  the  restored  cathedral  of  Kil> 
dare,  a  diocese  united  with  that  of  Dublin, 
and  was  the  guest  of  Plunket  at  his  resi- 
dence at  Old  Counaught.  The  visit  did 
mach  to  mitigate  the  asperity  of  Eiulish 
criticism  on  Plunket's  nltra-evangeUealMan- 
ings.  Benson  died  suddenly  at  Hawarden 
on  his  way  home  from  Ireland  ;  and  PluiUcet 
died  at  the  Palace,  St.  Stephen's  Careen,  on 
1  April  1897.  Lady  Plunket  had  predeceased 
him  by  eight  years.  He  was  bnried  at  Mount 
Jerome  cemetery,  Dublin,  after  a  public 
fimeral  in  St.  Punch's  Cathedral.  Ke  was 
snoeeeded  as  Mth  Banm  PInnket  by  his 
eldest  son.  William  Lee  Plunket  (A.  1864^. 

Hands<Hne  in  appearance,  tall,  and  oi  a 
fine  presence,  PInnket  inspired  the  warmest 
penmial  affection  among  relatives  and  inti- 
mates ;  bat  his  aspect  in  public  was  one  of 
almost  lugubrious  solemnity.  An  admirably 
lifelike  statue  by  Hamo  Ihomeycroft  was 
unveiled  in  Dublin  on  16  April  1901  by  the 
viceroy.  Earl  Oadogan. 

Plmtket^s  ^ively  intellectual  endowments 
were  not  striking ;  and  though  he  showed 
on  some  occasions  not  a  little  of  the  oratori- 
cal power  hereditary  in  his  family,  he  was 
not  a  great  preach^.  He  was  essentially  a 
man  of  affurs.  But  by  virtue  of  the  emi- 
nence of  his  position,  both  hereditary  and 
acquired,  and  by  reason  of  the  remarkable 
powers  of  work  which  reinforced  his  in- 
tense earnestness,  and  by  the  charm  of  a 
really  en^ng^ng  personality,  he-  was  able  to 
aocomp^h  much  that  abler  men  might  have 
failed  to  achieve.  He  was  extremely  popu- 
lar witii  all  classes  and  creeds  in  Ireland; 
his  ardent  love  of  his  country  earning  him 
the  goodwill  ev«n  of  those  to  whom  he  was 
politically  opposed ;  and  his  wide  tolerance 
made  him  peraona  grata  with  the  presby- 
terian  and  methodist  bodies,  whose  ministers 
he  delighted  to  welcome  to  his  residence  at 
Old  Connaught. 

pVilliam  Conyngham  Plunket,  fourth  Baron 
Plunket,  and  sixty-first  Aichbishop  of  Dublin: 
a  Memoir  by  F.  D.  How,  1900;  Archbiehop 
Bensou  in  Ireland,  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Benmrd ; 
Seddall's  Lift  of  fidwsxd  17angl« ;  Brooke's  Becol- 
leetioasof  the  Iridi  Chnrch.J  C.  L.  F. 

POOOOK,  NICHOLAS  (1814-1897) 
historical  writer,  bom  at  Falmouth  in  Janu- 
ary 1814,  waa  eldeat  am  (tf  Kioholas  Pocoek 
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bf  faimouth  aud  grsndsoa  of  Nicholas 
Pocock  (1741P-1821)  [q.  vj  the  marine 
painter.  Isaac  Pocock  [q.  t.J  and  William 
Innea  Pocock  [q.  v.]  were  hie  uncles.  He 
was  educated  at  a  private  school  in  Dqtoq- 
ahire  hy  the  Rev.  John  Manly,  and  on 

3  Feb.  1831  matriculated  from  Queen's 
College,  Oxford,  as  Michel  exhifaitionsE ;  in 
1834  ne  was  elected  sohotar.  He  graduated 
BJl.  in  that  year  with  a  first  clus  in  the 
final  mathematical  achool,  and  a  second  class 
in  lit.  hum.  In  1835  he  won  the  Johnson 
mathematical  scholarship  and  the  senior 
mathemafdcal  scholarship  in  1836.  In  1837 
he  graduated  M.A.,  and  in  1838  became 
Mioiel  fellow  of  Queen'a,  where  he  was  after- 
wards mathematical  lecturer.  He  had  the 
reputation  of  being  the  beat  mathematical 
tutor  of  his  time,  and  amom;  his  pupils  was 
Bartholomew  Price  [q.  t.  Suppl.];  ne  was 

Jublic  examiner  in  mathematics  in  1839, 
844,  and  1848,  and  in  lit.  hum.  in  1842  and 
1862.  ^  He  was  orduned  deacon  in  1838  and 
priest  in  1856,  but  never  held  any  ecclesias- 
tioal  preferment.  He  married  in  18o3  a 
daughter  of  James  Cowles  Prichard  [q.  t.], 
and  retired  to  Clifton,  where  he  spent  the 
remainder  of  bis  life  with  ^  exception  of  a 
year  when  he  was  in  oha^  of  Oodrington 
College,  Barbadoa.   He  died  at  Clifton  on 

4  March  1897,  being  sunrived  by  hia  widow 
and  aereral  sous  ana  daughters. 

Pocock  edited  in  1847  tiie  third  edition  of 
Hammond's  '  Miscellaneous  Theolc^cal 
Worke/andin  1862  published  'The  First 
two  Books  of  Euclid  .  .  .  with  additional 
figures.'  Afterwards  he  devoted  himself 
aunost  excluaively  to  the  history  of  the 
Beformation  in  England.  His  great  work 
was  his  monumental  edition  of  Gilbert 
Burnet's  '  History  of  the  Beformation,*  pub- 
lished in  seren  volumes  by  the  Clarendon 
Press  in  1864-6;  the  seventh  volume  con- 
wats  entirely  of  Focock'a  dissertatuuu  on 
Burnet's  anthoritiea,  soureea,  and  and 
the  whole  work  embodies  the  leeults  of  much 
careful  and  laborious  research.  He  made 
an  extensive  collectiou  of  original  records, 
two  volumes  of  which  were  issued  by  the 
Clarendon  Press  in  1871  under  the  title 
'Becords  of  the  Beformation;'  they  are 
very  valuable  so  far  as  they  go,  but  the 
publication  was  unfortunately  stopped  with 
the  year  1585  on  the  ground  of  inadequate 
sale,  and  Pocock's  collections  remained  for  the 
most  part  inmanuscript  with  the  exception  of 
those  published  in  'Troubles  connected  with 
the  Prayer-Bookof  1649 '  (Camden  Sec.  1884, 
4to).  Pocook  also  edited  for  the  Camden 
Soeietv  Uarpsfield'a  <  Treatise  of  the  Pre- 
tended Divcnce  of  Oatherine  Angon,' 


1878,  and  contributed  numerous  articles  on 
Beformation  history  to  the  'Saturday  Re- 
view,' the  *  Union  Review,'  *  Quarterly  Re- 
view,' 'Church  Quarterly'  and  'English 
Historical 'Reviews,  and  to  the'Athenieum' 
and  '  Academy.'  He  also  wrote  a  few  arti- 
cles for  the  earlier  volumes  of  this  '  Dic- 
tionuy.'  He  did  much  to  discredit  the 
traditional  protestant  view  of  the  Reform*- 
tion,  and,  thoujdt  his  work  is  somewiiat 
marred  by  thew<^^cal  Inas,  the  massea  <^ 
new  material  he  brought  to  lif^t  have  laid 
subsequent  writers  under  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  him. 

His  other  works  include :  1.  '  The  Ritnal 
Commission,'  Bristol,  1872.  2.  <  The  Aboli- 
tion of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,'  3  parte, 
London,  1874.  3.  'The  Principles  of  the 
Reformation,'  London,  1876.  4.  'The  Re- 
covery from  the  Priuciplea  (rf  the  Bsform*- 
tion,'  London,  1877. 

[Foster's  Alumni  Oxon.  1715-1886;  Crock- 
ford's  Clerical  Directory,  1807;  Times,  11  Mnrvh 
1897;  Ghurdiaa,  1897,  1.  396;  Pocock's  works 
in  Brit.  Mas.  Library,  esp.  his  preface  to '  T^nbl^ie' 

J Camden  Socl)  ;  and  infbrmatioo  from  tite  Ber. 
.  R.  Hagrath,  Provost  of  Qneeo's  College,  Ox- 
ford.] A.  P.  P. 

POLE,  WILLIAM  (1814-1900),  en- 
gineer, musician,  and  Mithority  on  whist, 
fourth  son  of  Thomas  Pole  of  Birmingham, 
was  bom  there  on  22  April  1814^  and  edu- 
cated at  a  private  school  at  Birmingham 
kept  by  a  Mr.  Guy.  In  1629  he  was  ap< 
prenticed  for  six  years  to  Charles  H.  Capper, 
an  engineer  in  practice  at  Birmingham.  On 
the  expiry  of  but  apprenticeship  he  removed 
to  London,  and  obtained  teoworary  employ- 
ment as  a  draughtsman  by  Messrs.  Cottam 
ft  Hallen,  and  then  as  manager  of  an  en- 
nneeringfaotory  belonging  to  Thomas  Qravee 
Barlow.  On  7  Ajnil  l840  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Institution  of  CivU  Engineers, 
and  in  1848  he  was  awarded  aTelfinn  medal 
for  a  paper  on  the  laws  of  frietion,  read  on 
7  Feb.  He  was  elected  a  foil  membw  en 
12  Feb.  1856,  served  on  the  coonul  from 
1871  to  1886,  and  was  honorary  secretary 
irora.  1886  to  1896,  when  he  was  elected 
honorary  member.  In  1814  he  published 
his  book  on  the  '  Cornish  Pumping  Engine,' 
and  in  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  by 
the  East  India  Company  first  professor  of 
engineering  at  Elphinstone  Coll^,  Bombay. 
In  1846  he  did  some  surveylug  for  what 
afterwards  became  the  Great  Indian  Penin- 
sula raQway,  but  in  1647  ill  health  oam- 

Jelled  him  to  return  to  England,  and  in 
848  he  became  business  manwer  to  James 
Simpson,  hydraulic  engineer  at  Westnunater, 
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Under  Smpson  he  assisted  at  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Lambeth  Wat«r  Commay'a 
works  at  Thames  Ditton,  and  with  David 
Thomson  he  patented  an  improved  pumping 
engine  {Proc.  Inst.  Mech.  Engmeere,  Jnly 
1862).  In  1860  he  was  engaged  by  Robert 
Stephenson  [g.  v.]  to  work  out  the  calculs" 
tioos  for  lus  Britannia  bridge  over  the  Menai 
Straits,  and  in  18^  he  was  awarded  a  silver 
medal  by  the  Sode^  of  Arts  for  his  mathe- 
matical calculations  on  the  action  of  the 
crank  in  the  steam  engine. 

In  1852  Pole  became  assistant  tO  James 
Meadows  Bendel  [q.v.j;  he  accompanied 
Rendel  to  Italy  in  1863  to  report  to  tiw 
Italian  government  on  the  harbours  at  Genoa 
and  Spezzia,  and  Pole  personally  explained 
his  repoits  to  Cavour.  In  the  following 
year  he  went  with  Rendel  to  Hambui^ 
to  attend  the  international  conference  on 
methods  for  improving  the  navigation  of  the 
Elbe,  and  in  1855  warn  with  Rendel  he  sur- 
veyed  the  coast  ot  the  German  Ocean  on 
behalf  the  Prussian  government,  with  a 
view  to  selecting  tiie  best  harbonr.  In  Oo 
tober  of  the  same  year  M .  de  Leesepa  con- 
sulted him  on  the  proposed  Sues  oanal,  but 
Pole's  chief  work  under  Rendel  was  in  con- 
nection with  railways,  and  during  these 
years  he  took  out  several  patents  for  im- 
proved methods  of  railway  construction,  e.  g. 
a  patent  for  railway  wheals,  II  Jan.  1856, 
ana  one  for  fish-joints  of  railways,  10  Nov. 
1860  (/ntfar  ofPatmUet,  185(lud0). 

After  Rendel's  death  Pole  was  appointed 
in  January  1857  assistant  to  Sir  John  Fowler 
[q.  V.  Suppl.],  whom  he  accompanied  to  Al- 
geria to  survey  for  the  proposed  French 
railways  in  that  colony.  In  1858  he  became 
a  consulting  engineer  on  his  own  account  at 
8  Storey's  Gate,  Westminstor,  and  from  that 
time  until  his  death  he  was  constantly  em- 
ployed on  government  work.  In  1861  he 
was  a  member  of  Sir  John  Dalrymple  Hay's 
ctnnmittee  a^inted  to  invest^te  the  ap- 
plicatitm  of  iron  armour  to  war  ships  and 
land  fortifications ;  he  took  a  large  part  in 
drawing  up  the  committee's  report  issued  in 
five  volumes,  and  in  1876  wrote  a  reply  to 
hostile  criticisms  which  was  issued  as  a  par- 
liamentary paper.  In  1865  he  was  secretary 
of  the  royal  commission  appointed  to  in- 
vestigate the  principles  of  railway  l^isla* 
tion  m  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  in 
1867  he  was  secretary  to  the  royal  com- 
mission on  the  London  water  supply;  its 
report,  issued  in  1869,  was  mainly  Pole's 
work.  From  1870  until  Aug.  1898  he  was 
one  of  the  metropolitan  gas  referees,  and  in 
June  1883  be  was  placed  on  the  royal  com- 
nisaim  to  inqoira  into  the  ccnD^tion  of  the 


Thames  and  disposal  of  sewage.  In  1884-6 
he  was  secretary  of  the  departmeotel  com- 
mittee on  the  South  Kensington  MuBsnm. 
In  1871  he  was  appointed  consultingrailway 
engineer  in  England  to  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment, and  in  1883  received  the  Japanese 
order  of  the  Riung  Sun.  In  lEISO  he 
assisted  in  the  government  inquiiy  into  the 
Tay  Ibidge  disaster,  and  he  vras  frequently 
consulted  by  lai^  {n^vincial  municipalities 
Bttch  as  Aunchester,  Liverpool,  and  Bii^ 
mingham,  on  questions  connected  with  their 
water  supply. 

In  addition  to  bis  practical  work  Pole 
was  for  many  ^ears  actively  employed  as  a 
lecturer  and  writer  on  en^neering  and  other 
scientific  topics.  From  1869  to  1867  he  was 
mofessor  of  civil  engineering  at  Univerrity 
College,  Gower  Street,  in  1865  he  delivered 
six  lectures  before  the  royal  school  of  naval 
architecture  and  marine  engineering,  and  he 
occasionally  gave  lectures  to  the  royal  en- 
gineer students  at  Chatham.  He  contri- 
buted numerous  papers  to  the  'Proceedings 
of  the  Institution  (^Olvil  Engineers,'  many 
of  wluch  were  also  issued  separately.  For 
a  paper  on  the  mountain  railway  up  the 
Rui  he  was  awarded  a  Telfbrd  premium  in 
1873.  He  contributed  several  chapters  to 
Jeaffreson's  'Life  of  Robert  Stepnenson' 
(1864),  one  to  the  'Life  of  L  K.Brunei' 
(1870),  completed  Sir  William  Fairbaim's 
•Life'(1877),  and  wrote  a  'Life  of  Sir  W. 
Siemens'  ^1888).  He  also  wrote  on  'Colour 
Blindness  in  the  '  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions' for  1869,  and  as  early  as  1644  had 

fnblished  a  translation  of  Geasert's  'Art  of 
ainting  on  Glass.'  He  was  mnch  inte- 
rested in  photcvraphy  and  in  astronomy.  He 
accompanied  the  astronomical  expedition  to 
Spain  in  July  1860,  and  published  an  a<^ 
count  of  it  in  'Macmillan's  Magaeine'  ka 
that  year. 

Bat  the  sulgeots  in  which^  Pole  became 
almost  as  eminent  as  in  engineering  were 
music  and  whist.  When  only  seventeen  years 
of  age  he  had  been  appointed  organist  to  a 
Wealeyan  chapel  at  Birmingham ;  tnis  hesoon 
excha^;ed  for  the  post  of  organist  at  a  con- 
gregational chapel  m  the  same  town,  and  on 
his  removal  to  London  he  was  in  December 
1836  elected  organist  of  St.  Mark's,  North 
Audley  Street,  London.  Hegraduated  Mns. 
Bac.  at  Oxford  on  IS  June  i860,  and  Mus. 
Doc.  on  17  Dec.  1867.  In  1876  his  report  on 
the  music  at  the  Crystal  Palace  determined 
the  directors  to  continue  the  concerts,  and 
from  ]878to  1891  he  was  examiner  fwmusioal 
degrees  in  London  University.  Is  1877  he 
gave  a  conrse  d  lectnree  at  the  Royal  Ensti-i 
tutiontmthethecoyofmasicjaftarwardapob* 
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lished  as '  The  Philosophy  of  Music'  (1877; 
2nd  edit.  1887 ;  4th  edit.  1895).  In  1879  he 
publi^ed  '  The  Story  of  Mozart's  Reqmem/ 
and  in  1881  he  declined  the  offer  of  theprofes- 
BOrship  of  acoustics  at  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music,  In  1889  he  was  elected  a  vice-pre- 
sident of  the  Royal  CoUeg«  of  Organists. 
He  contributed  several  articles  to  Qrove's 
'  Dictionary  of  Music,'  and  published  in  1872 
an  arrangement  for  four  hands  of  'Three 
Songs*  (London,  fol.),  and  in  1879  'The 
Hundredth  Fubn ;  motett  for  eight  voices.' 

an  exponent  of  vhisfe  Pols  ranks  with 
'  Cavendish^  [see  Johbb,  Hbhbt,  Suppl.]  and 
Jamca  Clay  [q.  v.]  Ha  wai  a  constant  ha- 
bitu6  of  the  card-room  at  the  Atheneeum, 
but  his  play  is  said  not  to  have  been  so  suc- 
cessful as  his  boolcs  on  the  game.  His  first 
contribution  to  whist  literature  was  his 
'Eseay  onthe  Theory  of  the  Modem  Scientific 
Game,'  issued  as  an  appendix  to  the  six- 
teenth edition  of '  Short  Whist ...  by  Major 
A.'  (1865).  fn  this  form  it  passed  through 
two  editions ;  it  was  separately  publisbed  in 
1870,  and  since  then  has  gone  through  more 
than  twenty  editions.  In  1883  he  brought 
out  his  'Philosophy  of  Whist'  (6th  edit. 
1892);  he  also  contributed  the  article  on 
whist  toBohu's  'Handbookof  Qames'a889), 
compiled  some  rhymedrulesfbr  whist  players, 
which  had  a  large  circulation,  and  was  a 
frequent  contributor  on  the  subject  to  perio- 
dical literature. 

TUs  Tariety  of  attainments  brought  Pole 
many  honours ;  he  was  elected  a  ^Ilow  of 
the  Royal  Society  on  6  June  1861,  was 
placed  on  its  council  in  1863,  and  served  as 
Tioe-pxesident  in  1875  and  1888.  In  1864 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Atheneeum 
under  rule  two,  and  in  1877  he  became  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinbuigh. 
In  1888  be  represented  both  the  Royal 
Society  and  the  university  of  London  at  the 
eighth  centenUT  of  BolosniaUniTerBity.  He 
died  at  his  residence,  9  Stanhope  Place,  on 
30  Dec.  1900.  His  wife  Matilda,  youngest 
daughter  of  HeniyQauntlett^  rector  of  Oiney, 
and  sister  of  Pole's  finend,  Jdm,  Henry 
Ganutlett  [q.  y.^  predeceased  him  in  October 
lHOOt  leaving  issue  several  sons  and  daugh- 
ters. A  portrut,  reproduced  from  a  lith(H 
graph  ouhtished  in  1877,  is  prefixed  to  'PfAe'a 
privately  printed  antolaographical  'Notes' 
(1898). 

rPole's  privatflly  printed  Notes  from  his  Life 
and  WoriE,  1898  (with  a  list  of  his  imtings) ; 
Pioe.  Inst.  Civil  Engjoeeia^  1001.  t  801-0; 
Qeneral  Index  to  Proe,  Inst.  Civil  Engineers ; 
Royal  Society's  Cat.  Scientifie  Papers;  Brit. 
MasenmCat.;  Idsts  of  the  Soe.;  Foster's 
Alumni  Oxon.  1715-1880  Idst  of  Hembeis  of 


thsAthenseum  Club;  Times,  31  See.  1900  and 
8  Jan.  1901 ;  Men  of  the  Time,  edit.  1 895 ;  Who's 
Who,  1901 ;  Grove's  Diet,  of  Music  and  Musi- 
cians; Baker's  Diet,  of  Mueicions,  1900;  W.  P. 
Courtn^s  English  Whirt,  1894.]     A.  F.  P. 

POLLOCK,  SiE  CHARLES  EDWARD 
(1823-1897),  judge,  fourth  son  of  chief 
baron  Pollock  [see  Pollock,  Sib.  Jonaiuax 
Fbbderice].  by  his  first  wife,  Frances, 
daughter  of  Francis  Riven,  was  bom  on 
31  Oct.  1823.  He  was  educated  at  St.  Paul's 
school  from  1833  to  1841,  and,  dispensing 
with  a  University  course,  served!^  a  long  and 
varied  ap^enticeship  to  the  law  as  private 
secretary  and  (from  1846)  marshal  to  his 
father,  and  also  as  pupil  to  James  (after- 
wards Sir  James)  Shaw  Willes  [q.  v.]  On 
18  Jan.  1842  he  was  admitted  student  at  the 
Inner  Temple,  where  he  was  called  to  the 
bar  on  29  Jan.  1847,  and  elected  benchmr  on 
16  Nov,  1866. 

For  some  years  after  his  call  Pollock 
went  the  home  circuit  without  soocess. 
Meanwhile,  however,  he  made  himself  known 
as  a  reporter  in  the  court  of  exchequer,  tbtai 
unusually  efficient  [cf.  Alsbrson,  Sib  Ed- 
ward HIll,  and  Pabeb,  Sxb  Jambb,  Bakow 
Wen8i.btdalb1.  and  as  a  legal  author  (see 
mfra).  By  these  means  he  gradually 
worked  his  wa^  into  practice,  and  uter  hold- 
ing the  oonplunentaty  offices  of  'tubnuu* 
and  'postman'  in  the  court  of  exohequor, 
took  Bilk  on  23  July  1866. 

As  a  leader  he  had  for  some  years  a  large 
and  lucrative  practice,  especially  in  mercan- 
tile eases,  ana  on  the  retiremrait  of  Bam 
Channell  in  1873  be  was  raised  to  the  ex- 
chequer bench  (10  Jan.),  invested  with 
the  coif  (13  Jan.),  and  knitted  (5  Feb.) 
The  consolidation  of  the  courts  effected 
by  the  Judicature  Acts  gave  him  in  1875 
the  status  of  justice  of  the  high  court,  but 
did  not  alter  his  official  designation.  It 
was,  however,  provided  that  no  new  barona 
of  the  exchequer  should  be  created,  and  the 
death  of  Baron  Huddleston  (6  Dee.  1890) 
left  Pollock  in  exclusive  possession  of  one 
of  ^  most  ancient  uid  honouxaUe  of  our 
judicial  titles.  A  similar  historio  distinc- 
tion, that  of  rnnesenting  die  ancient  and 
doomed  order  of^  seijeante-at-law,  he  shared 
with  Lords  Esher  and  Penzance,  and  Sir 
Nathaniel  (afterwards  Lord)  Lindley.  On 
the  dissolution  of  Serjeants'  Inn  in  1882  he 
was  re-elected  bencher  of  the  Inner  Tem^e. 

Pollock  tried,  in  April  1676,  the  anpre> 
cedented  case  of  the  Queen  v.  Kbyn,  arising 
out  of  the  sinking  of  the  Bribsh  vessel 
Strathclyde  by  the  German  steamship  Fran- 
co nia.  The  collision  occurred  within  three 
miles  of  the  En^ish  coasts  and  Keyn,  Uw 
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nSBter  of  the  f>aiicoiua,  to  whow  oalpaVle 
n^Uffence  it  was  imputed,  was  indictM  for 
manelaughter  and  lound  guilty.  PoUook 
deferred  judgment  pending  the  decision  of 
the  question  of  juiiaaiction  by  the  court  for 
the  consideration  of  crown  casea  reserved, 
and  concurred  with  the  majority  of  that 
court  in  quashing  the  coovictton  (Cox, 
Criminal  Cases,  xiii.  403).  He  took  part  in 
Bereral  other  important  decisions  of  the  some 
tribunal.  In  the  St,  Paul's  reredoa  case  in 
3889  he  differed  from  Lord  Coleridge,  and 
his  jadgment  was  siutuned  bj  both  the 
court  m  appeal  and  the  House  of  Lords. 
Folloek  was  Tice-^residant  of  the  Bochester 
Dioce— n  Association,  a  member  of  tJie  Oom- 
mons*  Preeerrat  ion  Sodety ,  and  of  the  Board 
of  Conaerratora  of  Wimbledon  Common.  He 
died  at  his  residence,  The  Croft,  Putney,  on 
21  Not.  1897,  leaving  a  well-merited  repu- 
tation for  sound  Hw  and  unaffected  piety. 
He  married  thrice:  first,  on  1  Sept.  1848, 
Nicola  Sophia,  second  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Henry  Herbert,  rector  of  Ratbdown^, 
Qaeen's  County,  Ireland;  secondly,  on  26 
May  1868,  Qeoi^ana,  second  daughter  of 
George  William  Archibald,  LL.D.,  M.R.,  of 
Nova  Scotia ;  tWrdiy,  on  23  Dec.  1866,  Amy 
Heuella,  daughter  of  Hassard  Hume  Dodg- 
eon,  master  of  the  court  of  common  pleas 
and  canun  of  Charles  Lutwidga  Docfgson 
(Lewis  GarroU)  [q.T.  Sin^l.]  He  had  issue 
by  ell  three  wives.  His  portrait,  etched 
from  a  sketch  made  in  court,  is  in  '  Pump 
Court 'for  March  1884. 

Pollock  was  joint  author, with  J.  J .  Lowndes 
and  Sir  Peter  Maxwell,  of  *  R^orts  of  Cases 
argued  and  determined  in  the  Queen's  Bench 
Pnetiee  Court :  with  Points  of  Practice  and 
Pleading  decided  in  the  Courts  of  Common 
Pleas  and  Exchequer'  (1860-1),  London, 
1861-3,  2  vols.  8to.  He  was  also  joint 
author,  with  F.P.  Maude,  of 'A  Compendium 
of  the  Law  of  Merchant  Shipping;  with  an 
Appendix  containing  all  the  Statutes  of  prac- 
tical utility,'  London,  1853, 8vo;  4th  ed.  by 
Pdllock  and  (Sir)  Gainsford  Brace,  1881.  B!e 
wae  author  of  the  following  works :  1.  '  The 
Pnetiee  of  the  County  Oourts,*  London,  1851, 
8vo  (Supplements  entitled  (1)  '  An  Act  to 
facilitate  and  arrange  proceedings  in  the 
County  Courts,  15&  l6Vict.  c.  64;  together 
with  the  Absconding  Debtors  Act,'  14  & 
16  Vict.  c.  62,  London,  1862,  8vo.  (2)  *  The 
Practice  of  the  County  Courts  in  respect  of 
Probate  and  Administration,'  London,  1868, 
8vo.  (8)  EquitableJurisdictionof tbeCounty 
Courts,'  London,  1866,  12mo);  last  edition, 
including  supplements,  revised  by  H.  Nicol 
and  H.O.  Pollock,  London,  1880, 8vo.  2. 'A 
Treatise  on  the  Power  of  Ute  Courts  of  Com- 
VOL.  zxir.— 


mon  Law  to  compel  the  production  of  docu- 
ments for  inspection;  with  an  Appendix 
containing  the  Act  to  amend  the  !Law  loi 
Evidence,  16  &  18  Vict.  c.  99,  and  notes 
thereto,'  London,  1861,  8vo ;  reprinted  with 
Holland  and  Chandler's '  Common  Law  Pro- 
cedure Act  of  1864,'  Ixmdon,  1864, 12mo. 

[Foster's  Men  at  the  Bar,  and  BaroQetage; 
St.  Paul's  School  Adm.  Reg. ;  Law  List,  1848 ; 
Oelebrities  of  the  Day  (ed.  Thomas),  1881.  i. 
60  ;lAwIlep.  Appeal  Cases  zii.  p.  zrii;  «i.  1891, 
p.  669;  Vanity  Fair,  9  Ang,  1890;  Men  and 
Women  of  the  Time,  1891;  Times,  i'i  Nor. 
1897;  Ann.  Rbb.  1876  n.  175,  1897  n.  194; 
Law  Times,  11  Jan.  1873,  27  Nov.  1897;  Law 
Joorn,  27  Nov.  1897 ;  Solicitors*  Journ.  27  Nor. 
1897;  Brit.  Mas.  Cat]  3.  M.  B. 

POTTER,  THOMAS  BAYLEY  (1817- 
1898),  politician,  bom  on  29  Nov.  1817  at 
Manchester,  was  the  younger  son  of  Sir 
Thomas  Potter,  knt.,  by  his  wife  Esther, 
dau^ter  of  Thomas  Bayley  of  Booth  Htll, 
near  Mancfaeeter. 

SiE  Thomas  Potibe  (1773-1846)  and  his 
brother  Riohakd  Pottbr  (1778-1842)  were 
unitarians  and  leading  members  of  the  Man- 
cheater  school  of  libenkls.  They  were  among 
the  founders  of  the  '  Manchester  Guardian,' 
and  afterwards  of  the  *  Times '  (of  Manches- 
ter), later  called  the  '  Examiner  and  Times.' 
Thomas,  after  actively  promoting  the  incor- 
poration of  Manchester,  was  elected  its  first 
mayor  in  1886,  Daring  hisseeond  mayoralty, 
in  I8S9,  he  was  knighted ;  he  died  at  Buile 
Hill,  near  Manchester,  on  20  March  1846 
(Oent.  Mag.  1845,  i.  662).  A  portrait  of 
him  is  in  the  office  of  the  lord  mayor  in 
Manchester  town  hall,  His  brother  Richard, 
Imown  as  '  Radical  Dick,'  was  elected  M.P. 
for  Wigan  in  the  first  reformed  parliament 
in  1832  and  again  in  1835  and  1837 ;  he 
died  at  Penzance  on  IS  .Tuly  1842  {Qent. 
Mag.  1842,  ii.  420).  The  brothers  founded 
the  wholesale  house  in  the  Manchester  trade 
BO  long  known  as  '  Potter's,'  and  it  became 
a  rendezvous  for  political  and  philanthropic 
reformers.  The  business  was  first  carried 
on  in  Cannon  Street,  and  was  removed  to 
Oeocge  Street  in  1836.  It  was  one  of  the 
rooms  in  the  George  Street  premises  that 
was  called  '  the  Plotting  Room.' 

Thomas  Bayley  Potter  first  attended  Mr. 
John's  school  in  George  Street,  Manchester. 
At  the  age  of  ten  he  went  with  his  elder 
brother,  John,  to  Dr.  Carpenter's  school  at 
Bristol.  Dr.  Carpenter  used  to  read  aloud 
the  parliamentary  debates,  and  of  about  six- 
teen boys  who  attended  during  Potter's  time 
eight  became  liberal  members  of  parliament. 
Prom  Bristol  Potter  went  to  Rugby  under 
Dr.  Araold.  While  he  was  there  tne  reform 
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bill  passed,  and  immediately  on  leaving 
school,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  took  part  in 
his  uncle  Richud's  election  at  Wigan.  In 
1883  he  joined  the  London  University,  the 
only  one  open  to  him  as  a  unitarian. 

On  returning  to  Manchester  Potter  became 
a  partner  in  the  fsmily  business,  and  a 
rigorous  supporter  of  the  family  politics. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  was  chairman 
of  the  Dtunchester  branch  of  the  Complete 
Suffrage  Society.  In  1846,  on  the  death  of 
his  father,  his  brother  John  became  head  of 
the  firm  known  auccessively  as  '  Potter  & 
Norris  '  and  '  Potter  &  Taylor.'  John  was 
mayor  of  Manchester  during  three  successive 
years,  and  was  knighted  in  1861.  At  the 
time  of  the  Crimean  war  a  temporary  estrange- 
ment occiurred  between  the  Potters  wqo 
•UTOorted  the  war,  and  party  of  Bright 
Mia  Cobdoi  who  opposed  the  war.  Thomas 
Potter's  brother,  Sir  John,  stood  for  Man- 
chester in  1867  in  opposition  to  Brigbt,  and, 
with  the  support  of  nis  brother  Thomas,  was 
elected  at  the  head  of  the  poll  (80  March^. 
In  the  following  year  on  26  October  Sir 
John  died,  and  his  brother  Thomas  became 
bead  of  the  firm.  The  split  in  the  liberal 
party  was  soon  repaired,  and  long  before 
1861  Potter  was  again  co-operating  with 
his  old  friends.  In  that  year  he  warmly 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  North  Americans 
in  the  American  civil  war,  and  in  1868 
founded  the  Union  and  Emancipation  So- 
ciety, which  he  carried  on  at  great  cost  of 
money  and  labour  during  the  continuance 
of  the  American  -war.  His  friendship  with 
iUchard  Cobden  became  very  strong,  and 
in  1866,  when  Cobden  died,  he  waa  elected 
to  succeed  him  in  the  representation  of 
Rochdale,  hia  candidature  being  warmly 
recommended  by  John  Bright.  In  the 
general  election  which  happened  a  few 
months  later  the  seat  was  not  contested,  but 
in  the  six  following  general  elections  he 
fought  hard  fights,  winning  with  substantial 
majorities.  In  1886  he  stood  as  a  home- 
ruler.  Shortly  after  the  death  of  his  partner, 
Mr,  Francis  Taylor,  which  occurred  about 
1870,  tiie  business  was  sold,  and  Potter 
ended  his  commercial  connection  with  Man- 
chester. In  1896  failing  health  compelled 
him  to  retire  from  psrliament.  During  his 
thirty  years  in  the  Hoiue  of  Commons  he 
waa  a  consistent  supporter  of  free  trade  and 
of  the  principles  of  political  freedom.  He 
seldom  spoke,  but  was  a  diligent  member. 
He  introduced  a  bill  in  1676  designed  to 
abolish  the  law  of  primogeniture,  the-second 
reading  of  which  was  lost  by  only  thirty- 
five  rotes.  Outside  the  house  be  gave 
influential  and  substantial  support  to  many 


public  movements ;  for  example,  to  that  for 
the  unity  of  Italy,  and  for  many  years  he 
had  a  dose  personal  friendship  with  Gari- 
baldi. In  1879  he  viuted  Anmiea  with  the 
object  ai  encouraging  the  adoptitn  of  free 
trade  in  the  United  States.  Wlule  at  Bos- 
ton he  was  elected  the  first  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  Merchants'  Club. 

The  most  important  work  of  Potter's  life 
was  the  estabbshment  and  successful  con- 
duct during  many  years  of  the  Cobden  Clnb. 
This  society  was  started  in  1866,  partly  at 
the  BUf^estion  of  Professor  Thorold  Rogers, 
and  was  intended  to  educate  the  people  by 
means  of  printed  publications,  lectures,  and 
otherwise  m  the  principles  of  free  tavde  as 
held  by  Richard  Cobden.  Potter  himself 
acted  as  secretary,  and  for  some  time  as 
chairman  of  the  dub,  and  in  ISdO,  twenty- 
four  years  aiter  its  establiahment,  reeeiTed 
from  Gladsttme,  in  the  presmce  of  several 
distinguished  statesmen,  an  sddz«88  settinff 
forth  the  valuable  public  work  accompliaihea 
by  the  club  under  bis  guidance. 

At  the  end  of  his  life  Potter  spent  his 
vacations  in  Cobden's  old  home  at  Midhnzst, 
where  he  died  on  6  Nov.  1896, 

In  1846  Potter  married  Mar^daughter  of 
Samuel  Ashton  of  Gee  Cnws,  Hyde.  They 
had  four  sons  and  one  daughter,  of  whom 
thethirdandfourth  sons,  Arthur  and  Richard, 
and  the  daughter  Edith  survived  their  father. 
Mrs.  Potter  died  at  Cannes  in  1886,  and 
Potter,  in  1887,  married  Helena,  dau^ter 
of  John  Hicks  of  Bodmin,  who  survived 
him. 

Potter  was  popular  in  tiie  House  (tfOom- 
mons  with  men  of  all  parties.  His  a^ear^ 
ance  was  that  of  a  stoat  Torkshiranan, 
with  a  florid  complexion ;  and  he  waa  jest- 
ingly spoken  of  as  *  the  greatest  man  in  the 
house,'  hia  wei^t  amounting  to  eighteen 
stone. 

[Frirate  infonnation;  Hansard's  Atrl.  Be* 
bates;  prasonal  knowledge.]  £.  O. 

POWELL,  Sm  GEORGE  SMYTH 
BADEN-  (1847-1898),  author  and  poli- 
tician, bom  at  Oxford  on  24  Dec.  1847,  was 
the  third  son  of  Baden  Powell  [q.v.],  by  his 
second  wife,  Henrietta  Grace,  daughter  of 
Admiral  William  Henry  Smyth  fq. 
Major^iaieral  Robert  Stephenson  ^nyth 
Baden-Powell  is  his  younger  brother,  lie 
was  admitted  to  St.  Paul's  School  on  17  Sept. 
1858,  and  to  Marlborough  College  in  April 
1864.  Leaving  school  at  midsummer  1866 
he  spent  three  years  in  travel,  visiting  India, 
the  Australasian  colonies,  the  Cape,  Spain, 
Portugal,  Norway,  and  Germany.  He  pub- 
lished his  observations  in  Australia  and  New 
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Zealand  in  1872  under  the  title  'New 
Hornet  for  the  Old  Comity'  (Lomdon,  8to), 
ft  work  cowtainiBg  much  information  on  the 
natniftl  hiatory  «  the  eolomes.  He  matri- 
onlated  from  Balliol  CoU^^  Oxford,  on 
18  Oct.  1871,  gndoatinff  B.A.  in  1876  and 
M.A.  in  1878.  In  1876  he  obtained  the 
chanoellor's  prize  for  an  Englieh  essay  on 
the  snlgect  of  'The  Political  and  Social 
RMtdtB  of  the  absorption  of  small  Saees 
by  luge.'  In  the  same  year  he  entered  the 
Inner  Temple  as  a  student.  In  1877  he  be- 
came private  secretary  to  Sir  George  FdN 
ffUBson  Bowen  fci.T.  Suppl.],  goremor  of 
Victoria*  At  this  time  he  devoted  some 
attention  to  the  study  of  the  economic 
aspects  of  oolonisation,  and  in  1879  he  pub- 
lished 'PioteotioB  and  Bad  Times  with 
■pedal  reftrmioa  to  the  Politioal  Economy 
of  Englidx  Colonisation'  (London,  8to),  in 
which  he  vigorously  oombated  the  notion 
that  while  free  trade  was  «M>d  for  a  manu- 
facturing country  like  England,  it  was  un- 
suited  for  younger  communities.  In  1880 
Baden-Powell  proceeded  to  the  West  Indies 
as  commissioner  to  inquire  into  the  effect 
of  the  sugar  bounties  od  West  India  trade. 
In  1862  he  published  '  State  Aid  and  State 
Interference  (London,  8vo),  a  strong  protest 
against  j^rotection,  in  which,  without  con- 
fining himself  to  the  question  of  sugar 
bounties,  he  made  use  of  his  observatioDS  in 
the  West  Indies.  In  November  1882  he 
waa  appointed  joint  emamissioner  with 
Oolonel  Sir  William  Orossman  to  inquire 
into  the  administration,  revenue,  and  expend 
^tore  of  the  West  India  coloniei.  The 
report  of  the  commission,  contained  in  five 
blue-books,  was  completed  by  Easter  1884. 
For  his  services  Baden-Powell  was  created 
C.M.Q.  In  January  1885  he  went  to  South 
Africa  to  assist  Sir  Charles  Warren  in  the 
pacification  of  Beohuanaland.  He  after- 
wards made  a  tour  of  investigation  in 
Basutoland  and  Zululand. 

In  December  1885  Baden-Powell  was  re- 
turned to  parliament  in  the  conservative  in- 
terest for  the  Kirkdale  division  of  Liverpool, 
a  seat  which  he  retained  until  his  death. 
Immediately  after  his  election  be  proceeded 
to  Canada  to  assist  to  establish  communica- 
tion  with  Japan  through  the  eolony  by 
means  of  a  line  of  steamers  between  Van- 
couver  and  Yokohama.  He  spoke,  wrote, 
and  worked  in  favour  of  this  simeme,  which 
was  subsidised  by  government  and  success- 
fully canied  out.  The  new  route  reduced 
the  length  of  the  joum^  to  Japan  from 
forty-two  to  twenty-two  days.  In  1887  he 
was  appointed  special  commissioner  with 
Sir  GaoigB  Bowen  to  arrange      details  of 


the  new  Maltese  constitution.  All  the  re- 
commendations of  the  commissi  ocers  were 
adopted,  and  they  lecMved  the  thanks  of 
govemment.  The  fidlowing  year  Baden- 
Powell  waa  wmtinated  K.O.M.Q. 

While  on  the  Padfio  coast  <^  Canada  in 
1866  Baden-Powell  was  attracted  to  the 
dispute  concerning  the  Behring  Sea  fisheries. 
He  endeavoured  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
British  and  American  ^vemments  to  the 
question,  visiting  Washington  on  his  way  to 
England.  In  June  1891,  when  the  dilGculty 
became  acute,  Lord  Salisbury  appointeti 
Baden-Powell  and  a  representative  of  the 
Canadian  dominion  to  proceed  to  the  Behring 
Sea  to  investigate  the  snlnect.  The  Britiw 
claims  were  founded  on  their  reports,  and  in 
December  1892  he  was  appointed  British 
member  of  the  Joint  commission  ia  Wash^ 
ington.  In  the  spring  of  189S  he  was 
chosen  to  advise  in  the  impantjon  and  con- 
duct of  the  British  case  Woto  the  arlHtntors 
in  Paris.  For  these  services  Baden-Powell 
received  the  thanks  of  government,  his  posi- 
tion as  member  of  parliament  precluding  the 
bestowal  of  any  substantial  reward.  Id 
1892  he  was  made  honorary  LL.D.  of 
Toronto. 

In  1896  Baden-Powell  took  a  party  of  as- 
tronomers to  Nova  Zembla  in  his  steam  yacht, 
the  Ontario,  to  observe  the  total  eclipse  of 
the  sun  on  9  Aug.  On  returning  from  Nova 
Zetabla,  Baden-Powell  was  joined  at  Ham- 
merfest  by  Dr.  Nanem,  who  waa  returning 
from  his  expedition  towards  the  northpole. 
BadeufPoiraU  conveyed  Nansen  to  Chria- 
tiania  in  the  Ontario.  Powell  died  at  his 
residence  in  Euston  Square,  London,  on  20 
Not,  1898,  and  was  buried  at  Kensal  Green 
cemeteiy  on  24  Nov.  In  April  1893  he 
married,  at  Cheltenham,  Frances,  onlv  child 
of  Charles  Wilson  of  Glendonran,  Cbelt«n- 
ham.  She  survived  him.  By  her  he  had  a 
son  and  daughter. 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned 
Baden-Powell  was  the  author  of  '  The 
Saving  (tf  Ireland,  iDdustrial,  Finsncial, 
Political '  (London,  1898,  Bvo),  a  work  di- 
rected against  the  policy  of  home  rule.  He 
wrote  numerous  articles  in  the  *  Quarterly,' 
'  Westminster,' '  Nineteenth  CentnTTf'  'Fort- 
nightly,* '  Contemporary,'  and  *  National' 
Beviews,  and  in  '  Fraser^  Magaane,'  dealing 
with  political  and  economic  aspects  of  colo- 
nial sdministration.  He  also  delivered  nu- 
merous lectures  aud  public  addresses,  edited 
'  The  Truth  about  Home  Rule'  (Edinburgh 
and  London,  1888,  8vo),  a  collection  of 
papers  on  the  Irish  question,  and  contributed 
an  article  on  *  Policy  and  Wealth  in  Ashanti ' 
to  Majof^eneral  Itobert  Stephenaon  Smyth 
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Baden-Powell*0  '  Downfall  of  Prempeh,' 
London,  1896,  8to. 

.  [livflrpool  Conner,  21,  23,'  23  TSor.  1898  ; 
Men  and  Women  of  the  Time,  1895;  Oeogr. 
Journsl,  1899,  ziii.  77 ;  OArdinn'i  Admission 
Beg.  or  9t.  PaaL'a  School  1384,  p.  338;  Marl- 
boroQgh  College  Rig.  1890,  p.  184;  Fottar's 
Alnmni  Oxen.  1715-1886;  MarlbariaD,  7  Dec, 
1898;  Bowen'B  Thirtj  Years  of  Colonial  Oo* 
Tentmeat,  od.  S.  Laac-Poole,  1889,  ii.  405-30.] 

E.  I.  C. 

P0WY3,  THOMAS  LITTLETON, 
fourth  Bason  Lilfobd  (1883-1896),  orni- 
thologist, was  the  eldest  eon  of  Thomas 
Atherton  Pow^s,  third  Baron  Lilford,  and 
his  wife  Mary  Elizabeth  (daughter  of  Henry 
Klchard  Fox,  third  Baron  Holland,  and 
Elizabeth  Vassall,  his  wife).  He  was  bom 
In  Stanho]>e  Street,  Mayfair,  I^udon,  on 
18  March  1833.  He  waa  educated  at  Dr. 
Bickmore's  school,  Berkawell,  Warwick- 
ehire,  from  1843  to  1848,  and  at  Harrow, 
which  he  quitted  at  midsummer  1850  for 
residence  with  a  tutor  at  Lauaanne.  He 
then  entered  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
whence  he  matriculated  12  June  1851,  but 
left  the  university  without  taking  a  degree. 

At  an  early  age  he  had  manifested  a  love 
for  animals,  and  when  at  Harrow  kept  a 
small  menagerie,  and  thence  wrote  bis  first 
published  paper.  He  kept  a  la^r  menagerie 
at  Oxford,  and  all  his  spare  time,  during 
vacation  and  subsequently  through  life,  as 
&r  as  his  health  would  permit,  was  devoted 
to  travel  for  the  purpose  of  studving  animals, 
and  espocdaUy  birds  in  the  field.  In  1853 
lie  Tiait«d  SciUy,  Wales,  and  L«Iand,  and 
becoming  acquainted  with  Edward  Clough 
Newcome,  the  beat  falconer  of  his  day, 
shortly  after  took  up  &lconry  himself.  In 
1854,  on  the  embodmient  of  the  militia,  he 
ioin^  that  of  his  county  and  served  at 
Dublin  and  Devonport,  giving  up  his  ctm- 
mission  at  the  end  of  1855. 

From  1856  to  1858,  accompanied  by  the 
Hod.  Hercules  Rowley,  he  made  an  extended 
ya<jiting  cruise  in  the  Mediterranean.  Re- 
tuTninff  to  Eiufluid  in  the  following  year,  he 
married,  June  1859,  Emma  Elisabeth, 
youngest  daughter  of  Robert  William 
Brandling,  esq.,  of  Low  Gosforth,  Northum- 
berland. 

Between  1864  and  1682  he  paid  freqnoit 
visits  to  Spain  and  the  Mediterranean,  re- 
discovering the  rare  giill  Zartu  Attdouini. 
The  death  in  1882  of  his  eldest  son,  and  in 
1884  of  his  wife,  greatly  distressed  him,  and 
his  lifelong  malady,  the  gout,  subsequently 
attained  such  a  hold  as  to  render  him  a  per- 
manent invalid,  his  affliction  being  relieved 
by  the  devoted  attention  of  his  second  wife, 


Clementina  (daughter  of  Ker  Baillie  Hamil- 
ton, C.B.;,  whom  he  married  on  21  July 

1835. 

He  had  been  elected  a  fellow  of  the 
Zoological  Society  in  1852,  and  of  the  I^- 
nean  Society  in  March  186:2.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  British  Omitholoffists' 
Union  in  1858,  and  its  president  from  March 
1867,  He  was  also  a  liberal  supporter  and 
first  pr^ident  of  the  Northamptonshire 
Natural  History  Society,  founded  in  1876, 
and  a  prominent  member  of  the '  Old  Hawk- 
ing Club,' 

His  aviaries  at  Lilford  were  the  envy  of 
field  onutfaologiflts,  and  especially  noted  for 
the  collection  of  birds  of  prey. 

His  cetl  for  his  finrourite  science  uerar 
Staged,  and  he  projected  and  iwued  hia 
famous  work,  *  ColouKd  Figurss  of  the  Birds 
of  the  British  Islands,'  which,  however,  he 
did  not  live  to  complete,  his  mala«^  causing 
his  deatii  at  lilford  on  17  June  1896.' 

In  addition  to  some  two  dozen  papers  on 
ornithological  subjects,  contributed  to  the 
*  Ibis '  (of  which  he  was  a  generous  sup- 
porter),  the  <  Proceedings  of  the  Zoolc^cal 
Society,'  and  other  scientific  joamala,  he 
was  author  of:  1.  '  Coloured  Figures  of  the 
Birds  of  the  British  Islands,'  completed  1^ 
Osbert  Salvin  [q.v.  SuppL],  with  a  bii^Taphy 
by  Professor  A.  Newton,  and  a  portrait,  7 
vols.,  London,  188S-97,  8vo.  S.  '  Notes  on 
Uie  Birds  of  Northamptonshire  and  Nei^- 
bonriiood,'  2  vols,  illustrated,  London,  1891^ 
4to. 

['Lord  Lilford  .  .  .  a Kemoir 'by  his  Sister.* 
and  a  preface  by  Mandell  Creighton,  bishop  of 
London,  London,  1900,  8ro  (with  portrait) ;  Pro- 
fessor A.  Newton's  Preface  to  'Coloored  Elgnres,' 
Ste.;  Ibis,  1896,  p.  693;  Proe.  Linn.  See., 
18eS-7,  p.  iI9 ;  Burke's  Peerage.]    B.  B.  W. 

PRESTWICH,  SiE  JOSEPH  (181»- 
1896),  geologist,  the  eldest  surviving  son  of- 
Joseph  Prestwich,  a  wine  merchant  in  Lon- 
don, and  of  Catherine,  daughter  of  Edward 
Blakeway  of  Broseley,  was  bom  at  Beu- 
bury,  Clapham,  on  13  Hanb  1812.  Ha  was 
descended  from  an  old  Lancaihize  fMsily, 
which  lived,  till  the  troubles  of  the  civil 
war,  at  Hulme  Hall,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Irwell,  now  part  of  Manchester.  Hw  kst 
owner,  Thomas  Prestwich,  was  created  a 
baronet  on  26  April  1644  by  Charles  I  for 
services  to  the  royal  cause,  and  it  was  be- 
lieved that  Joseph  Prestwlt^  was  in  reality 
heir  to  the  title.  When  five  years  old  m 
wax  sent  to  a  wivate  school  near  home; 
next  to  one  at  Forest  Hill,  and  to  a  third 
in  South  Lambeth,  whither  his  parents  had 
removed.  In  1S2S  he  was  apupilafe  aseluK^ 
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in  Faru,  boarding  witb  a  Fr«icb  &mil.r,  so 
that  in  the  tvo  vears  of  his  stay  be  learnt 
the  language  well.  On  his  return  to  £ng<- 
land  be  went  to  a  school  at  Norwood,  and 
was  then  for  two  yean  under  Richard  Yalpy 
[q.  T.]  at  Heading.  In  his  seventeemtJi  year 
be  joined  University  Uollege,  London,  wnere 
be  was  attracted  to  science  and  chemistry. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  entered  his  fathers 
office,  but  thou^  most  conscientious  in  his 
attention  to  business,  he  devoted  every  spare 
moment  to  science,  working  till  late  in  the 
night ;  this  habit,  and  living  too  sparingly 
so  that  he  might  spend  more  on  books  and 
instruments  for  his  studies,  probably  did 
harm  to  his  constitution,  for  though  be  lived 
to  be  old  he  vas  far  from  a  bealwy  man. 
.  Gradually  I^twicVs  interests  concen* 
trated  on  geolofiy,  and  he  b^an  to  study 
the  coalfield  of  Cosllnrookdale  in  Shropshire, 
which  he  desCTibed  in  two  papers  read  twfore 
the  Geological  Society  of  London.  The 
seotmd  of  them  at  once  established  his  repu- 
tation as  a  gecAogiat.  "While  in  London  he 
settled  down  to  that  close  study,  first  of  the 
Eocene  and  then  of  the  Pliocene  deposits,  on 
which  were  founded  his  most  important 
contributions  to  science. 

His  parents  removed  to  Devonshire  Street, 
Portland  Place,  in  1640,  and  in  1842,  at  a 
rather  anxious  crisis,  the  father  ceded  bis 
place  in  the  finn  to  the  son,  who  then  lived 
at  the  ot&cea  in  Hark  Lane.  To  his  study 
of  the  terUaries  he  had  added  that  of  water 
suroly,  and  in  1861  published  an  excellent 
Tcunme  on  the  water-bearing  strata  round 
Londm.  In  the  same  year  came  the  first 
of  a  series  of  most  valuable  papers  on  the 
Eocene  strata  of  England  and  their  con- 
tinental equivalents,  but  the  series  did  not 
close  till  1888.  He  also  closely  studied  the 
Pliocene  deposits  of  the  eastern  counties, 
e^Kicially  during  the  decade  commencing 
with  1846,  but  the  three  papers  which  were 
the  result  were  not  published  till  1871 ; 
though  containing  less  new  matter  than 
those  on  the  Eocene,  they  are  models  of  ex- 
haustive work.  In  one  the  iron  suds  on 
ibs  North  Downs,  which  at  Lenbam  eon> 
tain  ill-proeervcd  fosuls,  wore  classed  as 
lower  Orsg.  This  identification  was  affeo^ 
wiurds  contested,  but  further  investigation 
has  confirmed  Ihiestwich's  view. 

Late  in  the  fifties  he  began  to  work  at 
the  anUquity  d  men,  co-operating  first  in 
tbe  exploration  of  Bnxham  cave,  and  then, 
in  the  spring  of  1869,  visiting  the  Somme 
valley  in  company  with  (Sir)  John  Evans, 
to  examine  into  M.  de  Perthes's  evidence 
for  the  existence  of  man  when  the  gravels 
with  remains  of  the  mammoth  were  formed. 


The  results  were  embodied  in  a  paper  read 
to  the  Royal  Society  in  May  1869,  showing 
that,  though  M.  de  Perthes  had  been  occa- 
sionally imposed  upon,  the  main  fiicts  were 
indisputable.  Then  came  the  ne\vs  that  a 
human  jawbone,  supposed  to  be  contempo- 
rary, had  been  found  in  the  gravel  at  Moulin 
Quignon,  Abbeville,  Prestwich  went  with 
some  English  experts  in  1863  to  examine 
the  specimen,  and  afterwards  attended  a 
conference  on  the  subject  at  Paris,  when 
they  maintained  the  .jaw  to  be  much  more 
recent  than  the  gravel  in  which  it  had  indu- 
bitably been  found.    The  questions  thus 

ried  up  engaged  PrestwiclTs  attention  to 
last,  stHue  m  bis  latest  papers  being  on 
certain  flints  found  by  Mr.  B.  Harrison  and 
otlieiB  on  tbe  North  Downs,  sometimes  as 
mnch  as  600  feet  above  sea  level.  Pngb- 
wich  regarded  them  as  bearing  the  marks  of 
human  workmanship,  but  some  good  judges 
maintain  the  fractures  to  he  natural. 

In  1864  he  was  placed  on  the  Water 
Commission,  and  in  1666  was  appointed  to 
the  Roval  Coal  Commiasion,  on  each  of 
which  he  took  a  very  active  part,  making 
most  valuable  contributions  to  their  reports. 
As  his  health  was  sufiering  from  such  con- 
tinuous strain,  he  determined  to  have  a 
breathing  place  in  the  country,  so  he  began 
to  buila  near  Sboreham,  Kent,  in  1864, 
Darent  Hulme,  a  quaintly  ornamented  and 
Tei^  attractive  house,  in  the  gardm  of 
which  be  found  a  Itf^ong  pleasure.  But 
tbe  loss  at  the  end  of  1866  of  nis  sister  Civil, 
who  bad  been  his  devoted  companion  for 
the  last  ten  years,  overshadowed  its  comple- 
tion. 

February  1870  was  marked  by  two  impor- 
tant events:  he  became  president  of  tbe 
Gteological  Society,  of  which  he  had  already 
been  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  a  few  days 
afterwards  married  Grace  Anne  M'Call, 
daughter  of  James  Milne  of  Findhom,  and 
niece  of  Hugh  Falconer  [c[.  v.]  In  1672  be 
found  himself  able  to  retire  from  business, 
and  thus  to  indulge  the  desire  of  his  life, 
and  devote  bis  whole  time  to  scientific  stu- 
dies.  But  in  June  1874,  on  the  death  of 
John  Fhinipe  (1800-1874)  [q.  v.],  be  was 
offered  the  chair  of  geology  at  Oxford,  which 
after  some  hesitation  he  accepted.  It  was 
late  in  life  to  begin  to  teach,  and  Prestwich 
was  not  naturally  a  facile  speaker  or  lec- 
turer, but  he  threw  himself  vigorously  into 
his  new  duties  and  the  cause  of  scientific 
education  in  the  university.  Not  the  least 
of  his  services  to  it  and  the  city  was  apply- 
ing his  special  knowledge  to  obtain  a  better 
water  supply.  He  received  the  decree  of 
M.A.  on  11  Nov.  1874.  and  was  admitted  a 
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member  of  ChrUt  Church  soon  after  entering 
upon  his  duties.  In  1879  he  refused  the  |»re- 
ftidency  of  the  British  Association,  fearing 
the  strain  of  additional  vork,and  inFebruary 
1886  was  elected  a  corresponding  member 
of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences.  Early 
in  1838  he  vacated  the  professorship,  being 
succeeded  by  Alexander  Henry  Green  [q.  v. 
Suppl,],  and  published  the  second  volume 
of  his  'Geolocry,  Chemical,  Physical,  and 
Stratigraphicaf^the  first  having  appeared 
in  1886^  receiving  later  in  the  ^ear  the 
d^ree  of  D.CX.  nom  the  university.  He 
was  president  of  the  International  Geologi- 
Ci^  OoDgresB  which  that  year  met  in  Lon- 
don, but  Darent  Hulme  was  henceforth  his 
only  residence. 

His  later  work  dealt  more  especially  with 
quaternary  deposits,  such  as  uie  so-called 
Westleton  shingle,  a  gravel  of  which  he 
believed  the  equivalents  could  be  found  over 
a  laige  part  of  England.  An  important 
paper  on  this  subject  was  published  in  1889 
with  another  on  the  flint  implements  found 
by  Mr.  B.  Harrison,  as  already  mentioned. 
1896  saw  the  publication  of  a  volume  en- 
titled "The  l^adition  of  the  Flood,'  of 
another  entitled '  Collected  Papers  on  some 
Controverted  Questions  of  CTeoIogy/  of  a 
reissue,  with  additions,  of  the '  Water-bear- 
ing Strata  of  the  Country  around  London,' 
4nd  of  an  article  in  the  '  >flneteenth  Century' 
on  the  *  Greater  Antiquity  of  Man.'  Health, 
however,  was  now  gradually  failing;  con- 
tinuous exertion,  whether  physical  or  mental, 
became  more  difficult,  though  his  interest  in 
geology  and  in  hia  garden  never  flagged ;  but 
a  Budden  failure  of  strength  occurred  on 
1  Nov.  1896,  which  was  the  ^beginning  of 
the  end.  He  lived  to  receive  one  more 
recognition  of  his  services,  for  on  New  Year's 
day  1896  he  was  gazetted  a  knight.  He  died 
on  2S  June  1896  and  was  huned  in  Shore- 
hun  churchyard.  Lady  Preatwich,  hraself 
well  vened  In  geology  and  his  constant 
helpmate,  survived  to  write  a  memoir  of 
her  husband,  which  appeared  in  June  1899, 
but  in  September  she  also,  after  long  ill- 
^mlth,  passed  away  at  Darent  Hulme. 

As  a  geologist  nestwich's  strength  lay  in 
stratigraphy.  There  his  work  is  masterly. 
In  physi(m  questions  also  he  took  great 
interest,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he 
was  so  uniformly  successful  In  dealing  with 
them,  while  to  petrological,  like  most  geolo- 
gists of  his  generation,  he  gave  little  atten- 
tion. As  an  observer  he  was  remarkable 
for  accuracy,  patience,  and  industry ;  no 
pains  were  spared  in  collecting  materials, 
and  his  work  on  the  tertiary  and  quaternary 
depouts  will  on  this  ground  have  a  perma- 


nent valne,  even  though  some  of  his  conclu- 
sions may  fail  to  command  general  aoeeptanee. 

These,  however,  will  not  be  nnmerona.  Hia 
position  in  regard  to  geology  was  a  some- 
what exceptional  one;  for,  while  accept- 
ing on  the  whole  the  unifbrmitarian  views 
maintained  by  Charles  Lyell  [q.  v.],  he  did 
not  entirely  abandon  some  tenets  of  the 
older  school,  such  as  the  occasional  intensi- 
fication of  natural  forces  on  a  rather  large 
scale.  For  inst-ance,  he  held  that  a  flood 
had  spread  over  England,  and  much,  if  not 
all,  ot  Europe,  in  quaternary  times,  which 
partly  destroyed  paleeolithic  man.  While 
assigning  to  the  latter  an  earlier  appearance 
than  would  be  conceded  by  some  geologists, 
he  placed  the  glacial  age  within  twenty  or 
twenty-hve  thousand  years  of  the  present 
date. 

His  writit^,  according  to  the  list  printed 
in  the  '  Memoir,'  are  140  in  number,  in- 
cluding two  papers  posthumously  published. 
Of  these,  six  were  books ;  one,  however,  con- 
eisting  only  of  republisfaed  papers ;  several 
of  the  remainder  were  pamphlets,  reports, 
or  reviews,  the  rest  contributions  to  scien- 
tific periodioals,  eapeci^^  of  the  Omlogieal 
and  Koyal  Societies.  Some  of  tiie  more 
important  have  been  meutiwed  above^  but 
those  on  the  agency  of  water  in  vcdcanie 
eruptions,  the  tmcknesa  and  mobility  of  the 
earth's  crust,  and  underground  temperaturee, 
published  in  the  '  Proceedings  of  tue  Royal 
Society,'  and  that  on  the  '  Parallel  Boads  of 
Lochaber,'  published  in  the  'Philosophical 
Transactions'  (vol.  xvii.),  must  not  be  for- 
gotten. In  the  last-named  he  supposes  the 
terraces  to  have  had  their  origin  on  the 
shores  of  a  freshwater  lake  formed  upon  a 
glacier,  the  lower  portion  of  it  being  raised 
to  a  higher  level  by  a  jamming  of  the  ice. 
The  idea  is  ingenious,  and  avoids  some  diffi- 
culties in  the  two  rival  theories,  usually^  in 
favour,  viz.,  seaside  terraces  prodaoed  during 
a  submergence,  and  terraces  on  the  aide  (u 
an  ordinary  lake,  the  mouih  of  which  it 
dammed  by  ice,  but  is  not  without  grave 
difficulties  of  its  own. 

In  personal  appearance  Prestwich  was 
well  above  middle  height,  thin,  and  rather 
fragile  in  aspect,  with  delicate  features,  a 
remarkably  nne  forehead,  and  attractive 
expression,  corresponding  with  that  singular 
kindness  of  manner  and  courtesy,  even  to 
opponents,  which,  with  his  infloxlble  in- 
tegrity, made  him  no  less  beloved  than 
respected.  He  was  the  last  representative 
of  that  generation  of  great  geolonets  who 
were  born  within  a  few  years  of  the  b^fin- 
ning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  though  with 
them  he,  was  always  '  Young  Prestwich,' 
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while  he  was  the  Neatori^  that  which  he 
-left  hehind. 

Besides  the  honours  mentioned  above, 
Prestwich  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Geo- 
logical Societj  in  183S,  and  received  the 
wollaston  medal  in  1849,  was  eleot«d  a 
fellow  of  the  Boyal  Society  in  1863,  and 
was  awarded  a  Bojal  medal  in  1866.  He 
was  also  a  fellow  of  the  Chemical  Society, 
of  the  Geological  Society  of  France  (1838), 
and  was  an  associate  of  the  Institute  of 
Civil  Ennneers,  as  well  as  beii^  an  hono- 
rary member  of  several  EnffHsli  and  foreign 
societies,  among  them  the  Linca  of  Rome. 

A  punting  (jmsented  hy  Ladj^  Prestwich) 
'  is  in  the  colleotion  of  the  Geological  Society, 
and  re^oduced  phot(^v^s  are  also  there 
and  in  the  '  lAhr  by  his  widow. 

[Panonal  knowledge;  obitoary  notices  in 
the  Quartnly  Jonmal  <^  tbe  Gwlogieal  Society, 
ToL  liii.  Proc.  p.  xlii;  the  Proceedinga  of  the 
Boyal  Society,  Tol.  Ix.  p.  lii,  «nd  Geological 
Magazine,  1896,  p.  referring  to  a  faller 
notiM,  -mth  R  portrait,  1893,  p.  341.  Theiw, 
bow«rer,  are  superseded  by  the  IiifeaDd  Letters 
of  Sir  Joseph  Piastwioh,      his  widow,  1899.] 

T.  &.  B. 

PRICE,  BARTHOLOMEW  (1818- 
1898),  master  of  Pembroke  Colle^,  Oxford, 
bom  in  1818  at  Coin  St.  Dennis  in  Glou- 
cestershire, was  the  second  son  of  William 
Price  (d.  13  April  1860),  rector  of  Fam- 
borouga  in  Berkshire  and  of  Coin  St.  Dennis. 
Hewaseducated  privately,  and  matriculated 
as  a  scholar  from  Pembrolie  College,  Ox- 
ford, on  16  March  1837.  Heeraduatod  B.A. 
in  1840,  obtaining  a  first  class  in  mathe- 
matics, and  M.A.  in  1843.  In  1842  he 
-gained  the  senior  university  mathematical 
.scholarship,  and  two  years  later  was  elected 
a  fellow  of  Fembrolie,  taking  holy  orders.  In 
1846  he  became  tutor  and  mathematical  lec- 
.turer,  and  in  1847-8  and  1863-6  was  a 
public  examiner.   In  1866  he  was  proctor. 

in  1848  Price  published  his  first  mathe- 
matical work,  .*  ATreaUse  on  the  Difierential 
Calculus*  (London,  8vo),  and  he  then  be^an 
to  prepare  his  great  undertaking,  the  'Trea- 
tise on  Infinitesimal  Calculus/  which  in- 
cluded difi'erential  and  integral  calculus, 
calculus  of  variations,  applications  to  algebra 
and  geometry,  and  analytical  mechanics 
(Oxford,  8to).  It  was  completed  in  four 
volumes,  the  first  appearing  in  1852  and  the 
■last  in  1860.  A  second  edition  was  com- 
menced in  1867,  before  the  completion  of 
the  first,  and  was  completed  in  1880.  He 
was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  on 
S  June  1862  and  of  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society  on  18  June  1860. 

In  1868  Price  was  chosen  Sedleian  pn^ 


feasor  of  natural  philosophy  at  Oxford,  a 
chair  which  he  retained  until  June  1898, 
In  1866  he  became  a  member  of  the  hebdo- 
madal council,  and  in  1368  he  was  made  an 
honorary  fellow  of  Queen's  College  and  secre- 
tary  to  the  delegates  of  the  university  press. 
At  that  time  he  was  doing  a  very  large  part 
of  the  mathematical  teaching  in  tbe  univer- 
sity, but  his  success  in  his  new  position 
was  so  great  that  he  became  sradually  ab- 
sorbed in  its  duties.  He  showed  great  finan- 
cial ability  in  directing  the  aiuirs  of  the 
press,  and  increased  its  ouaineBS  and  income 
enormously  before  rsngning  the  secretarf^ 
ship  in  1884.  As  time  went  on  the  affiurs 
of  the  uniTersity  passed  mon  and  more  into 
his  hand,  and  he  became  a  membtf  of  nearly 
every  bcnrd  or  council  of  importance  con- 
nected with  it.  When  the  university  obser- 
vatory was  founded  in  1874  he  was  put  on 
the  board  of  visitors,  and  in  1878  he  was 
one  of  a  committee  of  three  appointed  to 
consider  its  outstanding  requirements.  He 
was  also  one  of  the  six  representatives  of  the 
Royal  Society  on  the  board  of  visitors  to  the 
royal  observatory  at  Greenwich.  In  1802 
he  was  elected  master  of  Pembroke  College 
by  the  appointment  of  Lord  Salisbury,  the 
votes  of  toe  fellows  being  equallv  divided ; 
Lord  Salisbury,  as  chancellor  of  tne  niiiTeiv 
sity,  was  visitor  of  the  ooll^.  With  tiie 
masterslnpwentacanonryofGionceBter.  He 
died  in  ^mbroke  G<^ege  on  29  Dec.  1898 
and  was  buried  on  3  Jan.  1899  in  Holywell 
cemetery.  He  was  married  at  Littleham  in 
Devonshire  on  20  Aug.  1867  to  Amy  Eliza, 
eldest  daughter  of  William  Cole  oi  High- 
field,  Exmouth ;  she,  with  several  sons  and 
daughters,  survived  him. 

[Monthly  Notiees  of  the  Royal  Attrcnomicnl 
Soc.  1899,  lix.  238-9;  Times,  30  Dec.  1898; 
Oxf.  Univ.  Mag.  36  Jan.  1899;  Boyal  Society'* 
Yearbook,  1900,  pp.  18fi-9.]  S.  I.  C. 

PRIESTLEY,  Sm  WILLIAM  OVER- 
END  (1829-1900),  physician,  the  eldest  son 
of  Joseph  Priestley  and  Mary,  daughter  of 
James  Orerend  of  Morley,  was  bom  at 
Morley  Hall,  near  Leeds,  on  24  June  1829 ;  he 
was  grand-nephew  of  Joseph  Priestley  [q.  v.^ 
who  discovered  oxyger..  Priestley  was  edu- 
cated successively  at  Leeds,  Kin^s  CoUe^, 
London,  Paris,  and  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh. He  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
R<^al  CoU^  of  Surgeons  of  England  in 
1862,  and  in  1863  he  graduated  M.D.  at 
Edinburgh,  taking  as  his  thesis  '  The  De- 
velopment of  the  Gravid  Uterus.'  The  thesis 
showed  such  merit  that  it  was  awarded 
feasor  Simpson's  gold  medal  and  the  higher 
distinction  of  the  senate  gold  medal,  which 
is  given  only  for  exeeUence  in  orif^aal  woriL 
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TJm  difliec^oiiB  which  Uluatrate  it  atill  find 
an  hononnd  place  m  the  Edinbn^b  V  airet- 
■tty  Museum.  FriCBtley  acted  as  the  private 
aatiatant  of  Sir  James  Young  Simpson 
for  some  time  after  his  graduation,  but  inl856 
he  came  to  liODdon  and  gave  lectures  at  the 
GrosrenorPlaceSchooloiJVIedicine.  In  1658 
he  WI8  appointed  lecturer  on  midwifery  at 
the  Middlesex  Hospital,  and  in  1862  he  was 
elected  professor  of  obstetric  medicine  at 
King's  College,  London,  and  obstetric  phy- 
sician to  King's  CoU^  Hospital,  in  the  place 
cIDr.  Arthur  Forre.  These  posts  he  resigned 
in  1872,  and  he  was  then  appointed  consult- 
ing obstetric  physician  to  tae  hoapital,  be- 
coming an  honorary  fellow  of  King's  College 
and  a  member  of  the  council. 

Priestley  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
Soyti.  College  of  I%.ysician8  of  London  in 
1669,andwa8chosena*fellowin  1864,  serving 
as  a  member  of  the  council  1878-80,  Lnm- 
leian  lecturer  in  1887,  and  censor  1891-2. 
He  became  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  of  Edinbu^h  in  1856,  and  from 
1866  to  1376  he  was  an  examiner  in  mid- 
wifery at  the  Koyal  College  of  Sui^eons  of 
England.  He  was  also  at  different  times  an 
examiner  at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians 
of  London  and  at  the  universities  of  Cam- 
bridge, London,  and  Victoria.  He  was  pre- 
sident of  the  Obstetrical  Society  of  London 
1876-6,  and  wosavice-presidentofthe  Medi- 
cal Society  of  Paris.  He  was  a  physician- 
aoeoooheur  to  H.R.H.  Princess  XJouis  of 
Hesse  (Alice  of  England),  and  to  Frinoess 
Christian  of  Schleewig  -Holstein.  The 
luuiorary  degree  of  hL.D.  was  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  university  of  Edinburgh  in 
1884,  and  in  1893  he  was  knighted.  Early 
in  his  career  he  was  attracted  to  politics  in 
connection  with  professional  subjects,  and  on 
13  May  1896  he  was  elected  without  opposi- 
tion parliamentary  representative  of  the  uni- 
versities of  Edinborgb  and  St.  Andrews  in 


the  conserTBtiTS  intersst  upon  the  eleratiai 
of  Sir  Charles  Pearson  to  the  Scottish  bcoeh. 

He  died  in  London  on  11  April  1900,  uid 
is  buried  at  Wamham,  near  Westbrook  Hall, 
his  estate  in  Sussex.  There  is  an  excellent 
half-length  portrait  in  oils  painted  by  Rudolf 
Lehmann,  his  brother-in-law.  Priestley  mar- 
riedfOn  17  Aprill8o6,  Eliza,  tfaefonrthdaugb- 
ter  of  Robert  Chambers  (1802-1871)  fq.v.], 
by  whom  be  had  two  sons  and  two  daughtera. 

Sir  William  Priestley  was  among  the  first 
to  convert  midwifery  into  obstetric  medicine 
by  using  modem  scientific  methods  to  eluci- 
date its  problems.  Much  of  his  success  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  his  art  he  owed  to 
his  master,  Sir  James  Y.Simpson.  Hispowef 
of  teaching,  his  urbanity,  and  his  akill  soon 
obtained  him  a  practice  of  the  hj^wst  order, 
and  enabled  him  to  exert  considerable  influ- 
ence upon  his  own  branch  of  medidne.  Ua- 
fortunately  he  entered  parliament  too  late 
and  sat  there  too  short  a  time  to  render  such 
services  to  his  profession  as  he  would  have 
wished.  He  was  especially  interested  in  the 
remodelling  of  the  Ijondon  Univeruty,  and 
desired  to  convert  it  from  an  examining  into 
;  a  teaching  body.  Daring  the  latter  years  of 
I  his  life  he  wished  to  restore  the  library  of 
the  university  of  Edinburgh,  but  his  design 
was  frustrated  by  the  refusal  of  the  govern- 
ment to  give  a  grant  for  the  purpose. 

Priestley's  works  were:  1.  'Lecture  on 
the  Development  of  the  Qravid  Uterus,' Lon- 
don, 1660, 8vo.  2. '  The  Pathoh^  of  Intrar* 
uterine  Death,  being  the  Lumleian  Lectures 
deliToed  at  the  Royal  College  of  Pliyaidaiw 
of  London,  March  1887,  London,  1887,  Svol 
He  also  edited,  in  conjunction  with  H.  R. 
Storer,  tbe '  ObstetrioWritings  and  Contribu- 
tions of  Sir  James  Y.  Simpson,'  Edinburgh. 
1856-6,  2  vols.  8to. 

[Laofiet,  1900,  i.  1147 ;  British  Medical  Joav- 
nal,  1900,  i.  d9S ;  personal  knowledge ;  peixatm 
iafotmation.]  D'A.  P. 


Q 

QUAIN,  Sib  RICHARD,  first  baronet  j  cary  at  Limerick.  He  entered  UniversitT 
<1816-lb98),  physician,  bom  on  SO  Oct.  1816  CoUege,  London,  in  Jannarv  1837,  where  his 
«t  MallowKnt-the-Blaekwater,  co.  Cork,  was  couuns  Jones  and  Richard  Quain  weie  tetch- 
the  eldest  child  of  John  Quun  ot  Carrigoon.  ing  anatomy.  In  1840  he  graduated  M.B., 
John  Qnun's  dder  brother,  Richard  Quain  of  t^ing  the  scholarship  and  gwd  medal  in  phy^ 
Ratheahy,  was  father  of  Jones  Quain  v.],  siology  with  honours  in  surgery  and  mid- 
of  Richard  Quain  J^q.  v.l  and  of  Judge  John  wifery.  He  spent  ay  ear  as  house  surgeon  at 
Richard  Quain.  Sir  Richard  Quoin's  mother  j  University  College  Hospital,  and  for  the  fol- 
was  Mary,  dan^ter  of  Michael  Burke  of  lowing  five  years  newas  house  physician.  He 
Midlow.  He  received  hU  early  education  graduated  M.B.  in  184i'J,  receiving  the  geld 
at  Gloyna  diocesan  school,  and  was  then  medal  and  a  certificate  of  special  proficienc^i 
«l^ntiMd  to  Dr.  Fraser,  a  surgeon<4pothe-  and  in  1843  he  was  elected  a  fellow  ef  Uni- 
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reraity  College.  In  1848  he  wu  elected  as- 
sistant physician  at  the  Brompton  Hospital 
for  Diseases  of  the  Ohest,  "where  he  bewne 
full  physician  in  1855,  and  consulting  physi- 
cian in  1876.  Later  in  life  he  was  consulting 
physician  to  the  Seamen's  Hospital  at  (Jreen- 
wich  and  to  the  Koyal  Hospital  for  Consump- 
tion at  Ventnor.  Of  the  Boyal  College  of 
Fhysicians  of  London  he  was  admitted  a  mem- 
ber in  March  1846,afellow  in  1861,  ■  member 
of  council  and  censor  in  1867, 1868, 1877,  and 
1882,  a  Tice-president  in  1889.  In  1872  he 
delivered  the  Lumleian  lectmes  on  diseases 
of  the  muscular  walls  of  the  heart,  and  in 
1886  he  was  Haireian  orator,  taking  as  the 
subject  of  his  address  the  healing  ^  in  its 
liistorlc  and  prophetic  aspects. 

He  was  appointed  crown  nominee  on  the 
Qeneral  Medical  Council  in  Noremher  1863, 
and  took  his  seat  in  the  following  year.  He 
was  shortly  afterwards  appointed  a  treasurer 
and  a  member  of  the  phannacopQeia  com- 
mittee. He  acted  as  secretary  during  the 
first  revision^  which  resulted  in  the  publica- 
tion of  the  second  edition  of  the  '  British 
Pharmacopoeia'  in  1867.  He  subsequently 
(187-1)  became  chairman  of  the  committee, 
and  was  thus  dosely  associated  with  the 
issues  of  the '  ^uimacopceia '  which  appeared 
in  1874  and  1885,  as  well  as  in  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Appendix  of  1890  and  the  new 
edition  of  1896.  In  1891,  on  the  death  of 
John  Mar8haU(1818-1891)rq.T.],Quain  was 
elected  president  of  the  Qeneral  Medical 
Council,  and  was  re-elected  in  1696  on  the 
expiration  of  his  term  of  office. 

In  1666  he  was  a  prominent  member  of 
the  royal  commission  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  nature,  causes,  and  methods  of  pre- 
Tontion  of  the  rinderpest  or  cattle  plague. 
In  May  1860  he  was  appointed  1^  the  crown 
a  member  of  the  senate  of  the  univarsity  of 
London.  He  was  president  of  the  Harreian 
Society  in  1853,  and  of  the  Pathological 
Societyt  where  be  had  aerred  as  secretary 
from  1863 to  1866, in  1869.  Hewaselected 
a  fellow  of  the  BayO.  Sodetr  in  1871,  M.I>. 
honoris  cansft  of  the  Royal  UnivOTsity  of 
beluid  in  1887,  fellow  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Fhysicians  of  Ireland  in  1687,  LL.D.  of 
Edinburgh  in  1889,  M.B.  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  in  1890,  and  physician  extraordinary 
to  Queen  Victoria  in  IBSO.  He  was  created 
a  baronet  of  the  United  Kingdom  on  New 
Year's  day  1891. 

Quain  died  in  Harley  Street,  London,  on 
13  March  1898,  and  is  buried  in  the  Hamp- 
stead  cemetery.  A  portrait  by  Sir  JcAnMfl- 
lais,  wnted  in  1896,  is  in  the  posseeaion  of 
the  Roysl  College  of  Fliysicians,  Lbndon. 
He  majcried,  in  1854,  IiabeUa  Agnes,  only 


danghter  of  Captain  Qeor^  Wray  of  the 
Bengal  army,  of  Cleasby  m  Yorkshire,  by 
whom  he  had  four  daughters. 

Quain  acquired  early  a  lar^  and  fashion- 
able practice  in  London,  a  position  for  which 
his  natural  talents  pre-eminently  fitted  him. 
He  attended  both  Thomas  Carlyle  and  his 
wife,  while  he  was  the  personal  inend  as 
well  as  the  medical  adviser  of  Sir  Edwin 
Landseer.  His  work  in  connection  with  fktty 
deg^eration  of  the  heart  has  beoomeclassical, 
and  he  is  known  as  the  editor  of  a '  Dictionary 
of  Medicine*'  the  most  succesrfol  mediml 
pnblioation  of  his  generataon  (let  edition,  1 
vol.  1882 ;  2nd  edition,  edited  ^  Dr.  Mitchell 
Bruce,  2  vols.  1804 ;  3rJ  edition,  edited  by 
H.  M.  Murray  and  others,  1  vol.  1902). 

[BrlUsh  Medical  Journdl,  1 898,  i.  793 ;  Lancot, 
1898,  i.  816.]  D'A.  P. 

QUARITCH,  BERNARD  (1819-1899), 
bookseller,  bom  at  Worbis.  a  village  in 
Prussian  Sajcony,  on  33  April  1819,  was  of 
Wendi&h  origin.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a 
bookseller  in  Nordbausen,  remained  with 
him  from  1834  to  1839,  and  afterwards 
passed  three  years  in  a  publishing  house  in 
Berlin.  In  1842  he  came  to  London  and 
was  employed  for  a  couple  of  years  in  a 
subordinate  position  in  the  shop  of  Henry 
George  Bohn  [q.  v.}  of  York  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  Between  1844  and  1846  he  lived 
in  Parisvrith  the  bookseller,  Thiophile  Bar- 
rois,  then  came  back  to  Ix>ndon,  and  in 
1846  was  once  more  with  Bohn,  whom  he 
helped  to  compile  his  classified  catalogue  of 
1847.  After  a  &lse  start  in  Great  Russell 
Street  as  an  agent  on  his  own  account, 
Quaritch  entered  eflbcbually  into  booksell- 
ing for  himself  in  a  very  small  way  in  April 
1»7  St  16  Castle  Street,  Leicester  Square, 
now  part  of  CharingMiross  Road.  In  that 
year  he  was  naturalised  as  a  British  subject, 
and  in  November  he  produced  his  first  cata> 
logue,  a  single  leaf,  entitled  'Qaaritch's 
Cheap  Book  Cinnilar.'  By  1846  he  was 
issuing,  with  approximate  x^Iarity,  a 
monthly '  Catalogue  of  Foreign  and  En^ish 
Books,'  for  which,  between  December  1864 
and  May  1864,  the  heading  '  The  Museum ' 
was  used,  in  order  to  secure  fovoorable 

Ciage  conditions  as  a  stamped  newspaper, 
became  known  as  a  dealer  in  European 
and  oriental  linguistics  about  the  time  of 
the  Crimean  war.  In  1864  he  published 
Barker's  'Turkish  Grammar,'  in  1866  Red- 
honse's  '  Turkish  Dictionary,'  Faris's  '  Ara- 
bic Grammar'  in  1867,  BleeeVs  'Persian 
Grammar'  in  1668,  and  Catafago's  'Arsbio 
IMctionary '  in  1866.  An  early  notable  pur- 
ehase  was  that  ot  »  copy  of  the  Mesarine 
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iHble  for  696/.  at  the  sale  of  the  Bishop  of  ; 
Oashel's  librarjin  February  1858 ;  'within  a  1 
apace  of  fortjjeara  no  less  than  six  separate  i 
copies  of  this  rare  and  costly  book  were  in  his  \ 
possession.    His  first  large  catalogue  was  | 
published  in  1858,  a  volume  with  about  fire 
thousand  articles.   He  removed  in  1860  to 
1 6  Piccadilly,  where  he  remained  for  the  rest 
of  his  life,  hut  retained  the  Castle  Street  shop 
as  a  warehouse.  A  complete  catslogoe  of  hu 
stock,  with  an  index,  dascrilungr  ftbout  seven 
thouund  works,  was  produced  in  1860.  He 
puTehased  extenaively  at  the  Libri  sales  in 
l8fi9  and  1861,  and  at  the  Van  Alstwn  sale 
at  Ghent  in  1863,  and  issued  an  enlarged 
catalogue  in  1804. 

Nearfy  one  half  of  the  books  of  the  Per- 
kins side  (1878)  were  acquired  by  Quaritch, 
who  in  the  same  year  purchased  the  non- 
Bcientiflc  portion  of  the  Royal  Society's 
Norfolk  Library.  These  accretions  helped 
to  form  the  basis  of  his  '  Bibllotheca  Xylo- 
tnraphica,  Typographica,  et  PalGBOgraphica : 
Catalogue  of  Block  Books  and  of  early  Pro- 
ductions of  the  Printing  Press  in  all 
Countries,  and  a  Supplement  of  Manuscripts  * 
(October  1873,  8vo,  pp.  167).  In  this  r»- 
markaUe  eatalogne,  the  beat  of  the  lund 
that  had  yet  been  produced  by  a  bookseller, 
the  hooks  are  arranged  under  the  namee  of 
towns  and  printers,  with  descriptions  of 
nearly  seventeen  hundred  examples  from 
ib»  earliest  presses.  It  is  included  in  a 
large  volurae  published  in  1874,  of  which 
another  division  was  devoted  to  romances 
of  chivalry,  early  fiction,  and  papular  books, 
arranged  on  a  novel  system,  the  romances 
under  the  headings  of  their  respective 
cycles,  with  orid^naf  introductions  and  notes. 
Another  highly  interesting  section  was  that 
of  Americana,  early  books  of  travel,  and 
editions  of  the  Latin  Ptolemy.  The  execu- 
tion of  tbese  special  catalogues  is  due  to  Mr. 
Hichael  Kerney,  who  Mnoe  1862  had  been 
Qnaritdh's  chief  cataloguer  and  was  hene^ 
forward  his  trusted  Hterary  adviser.  In  these 
and  sufaeequrat  catalc^es  aJl  the  scholarly 
descriptions  of  the  chief  rarities,  the  mann- 
scripts,  and  the  orioital  literature  were  by 
the  same  hand,  whose  merit  and  usefiil- 
ness  Quaritch  always  freely  acknowledged. 
The  purchases  at  ^r  William  Tite's  sale  in 
1674  amounted  to  9,600/.,  and  with  other 
additions  to  a  rapidly  growing  stock  were 
described  in  a  lar^e  'Supplemental  Cata- 
logue'(1877).  With  its  iwedecessor  it  in- 
cluded 44,324  articles,  or  awjut  two  hundred 
thousand  volumes.  A  large  number  of 
nreoious  books  irom  the  first  and  second 
Didot  sales  (1878-9)  fell  into  his  hands,  and 
in  September  1860  het  pabtiahed  an  im- 


mense catalo^e,  six  and  three-eighths  inches 
thick,  weighing  nine  ponnds  fifteen  ounces, 
and  containing  2,395  pages  with  an  exten- 
sive index,  perhaps  the  most  bulky  tome 
ever  produced  by  a  second-hand  bookseller 
(Notes  and  Queriet,  6th  ser.  iii.  341-3). 

The  achievements  of  the  Didot  salee  were 
followed  by  a  series  of  triumphs  as  the 
principal  purchaser  of  rare  and  imp<nt«nt 
articles  at  the  following  London  auctions : 
David  Laii^r*e  library  (1879) ;  the  Ramires 
Mexican  colleetion  (1880) ;  the  great  Sun- 
derland-Marlborough library  (1881-3) ;  the 
Becfcford-Hamilton  coUectionB  (1882-^); 
Sir  John  Thorold's  Syston   Park  library 

(1884)  ;  the  Osterley  Park  Jersey  library 

( 1885)  ;  the  fine  stoi^  of  a  retiring  book- 
seller, F.  S.  Ellis,  in  the  same  year ;  Mr. 
WodhuU's  collection,  and  Dr.  Shadford 
Walker's  books  (1886),  Gibson  Craig's  library 
(1887),  a  part  of  the  Seilligre  collection  sold 
in  London  (1887)  ;  the  Hopetoun  library  as 
well  as  that  of  Frederick  Perkins  in  the 
same  vear;  B.  S.  Turner's  library  in 
1688  j  Lord  Crawford's  *  turn-outs '  in  1887- 
1669 ;  the  partial  sale  of  the  Hamilton 
manuscripts  in  1889 ;  Mr.  Qaisford's  fine 
English  colleetion  in  1690 ;  Lord  Ashbom- 
ham's  libraiy  of  ralnnble  printed  books  in 
1897-8,  and  the  putial  sale  of  his  manu- 
scripts in  1889 ;  the  eoUeetione  of  William 
Morris  and  the  Rev.  J.  Makellar  in  1898. 
He  also  took  the  most  prominent  position  as 
purchaser  at  certain  French  sales  during  the 
same  period  ;  the  rare  Americana  of  A.. 
Pinartin  1883,  and  of  Dr,  Court  in  1884; 
the  Seilli^re  sales  in  1690-S,  and  the  various 
stages  of  the  sate  of  the  Salva-Heredia  col- 
lection in  1692-3. 

The  various  catalogues  previously  men- 
tioned were  issued  from  time  to  time  in 
sections  as  they  were  ready,  and  theseseparate 

E ublicationa  with  many  occasional  rough 
sts  of  recent  purchases  extended  to  neariy 
five  hundred  in  niunber.  The  lastconr^ete 
record  of  his  stock  was  a  '  General  Cata^ 
logue  of  Old  Books  and  Manuscripts ' 
(1887-6«  index  1892,  7  vols.  8vo,  also  in 
large  paper  with  portnut),  increased  bv 
special  supplements  between  1891  and  189/ 
to  about  twelve  volumes,  a  monummt  of 
bookselling  enterprise,  and  of  considerable 
bibliographical  value,  alike  aa  a  criterion 
of  price  and  for  the  extraordinary  quantity 
of  choice  specimens  described  therein. 

Qnaritch  s  activity  gradually  diminished 
during  the  last  few  years  of  bis  life,  but 
never  to  any  striking  degree.  In  the 
course  of  a  successful  career  extending  over 
more  than  fifty  years  he  developed  the  most 
extensive  trade  in  old.  books  in  the  world. 
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Tin  danea  to  vhieh  he  gaTe  special  atten- 
tion irere  natural  liistoiy,  fine  arts,  archeeo- 
logjf  traTelSfperiodieals,  and  oriental  leain- 
ii^,  but  he  was  cliiefty  known  as  a  dealer 
in  incunabula,  fine  manuscripts,  bibles, 
lito^ies,  ^uJieepeareana,  early  English 
literature^  Americana  asd  cartography,  and 
historic  bindings.  Ab  a  general  rule  he  was 
attracted  rather  by  the  qualitiee  of  price  and 
rarity  than  by  thatof  fine  condition.  Some  of 
his  accumulations  were  dispersed  by  public 
auctions  in  London  and  Paris  in  his  later 
years.  The  methods  of  hia  first  Englii^ 
employer,  Henry  Bohn,  always  greatly  in- 
fluenced lum,  and  like  Bohn,  hut  to  a  less 
degree,  he  bought  remainders  of  expensive 
hooka,  iSuoh  as  Owen  Jones's  'Grammar  of 
Ornament '  and  Westwood's  '  Facsimiles  of 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Irish  Manuscripts.'  He 
puluished  many  works,  among  Uiem  beintf 
the  first  four  editions  01  FitaOerald^ 
'  Omar  Khayyam,'  and  was  the  agent  for  the 
publioationB  of  the  British  Museum  and  the 
Sodety  of  Antiquaries.  Either  personally 
or  by  deputy  he  attended  every  miportant 
book  auction  in  Europe  and  America,  and 
the  hi^h  prices  fetched  at  sales  during  the 
last  thirty  years  were  largely  the  result  of 
his  spirited  biddings.  He  determined  that, 
unless  amateur  buyers  entrusted  their  com- 
missions to  him,  they  should  be  unsuccessful 
bidders. 

From  the  commencement  to  the  end  of  a 
commercial  career  which  <mly  ceased  with 
life,  Qaaritch's  thoughts  were  centred  in 
hia  shop;  hehadnpzauzationaand  took  few 
hdidays.  He  a  man  strong  charac- 
ter, sl^wd,  unyielding,  irascible,  energetic, 
industrious.  He  had  read  and  thoroughly 
digested  a  few  books,  chiefly  on  history  and 
ethnology,  but  did  not  belong  to  the  race 
of  studious  booksellers,  for  he  had  no  wide 
acquaintance  with  books,  except  through 
the  titles  of  those  in  current  demand,  and 
cared  nothing  fiv  Iwaniing  and  Uterature  in 
themselTea. 

He  was  fond  of  airinghis  views  on  politics 
and  sociology  in  catalogue  notes.  He  was 
not  without  social  qualities,  but  he  never 
allowed  them  to  interfere  with  the  due 
allotment  of  time  to  affitirs.  He  was  one 
of  the  chief  Ibnnden  ot  the  dining-clah 


known  as  '  The  Sette  of  Odd  Yolnmefl,'  of 
which  he  was  the  first  jtzesident  (1878), 
occupying  the  same  office  m  1879  and  18812. 
A  somewhat  squat  and  awkward  figun^, 
occasionally  rough  manners,  irrepressible 
egotism,  pithy  savings,  half  hnmoroiu,  half 
ewdonio,  delivered  in  a  grating  voice,  com- 
bined to  form  an  interesting  u  not  a  very 
attractive  personality. 

He  died  at  Belsize  Grove,  Hampatead,  on 
17  Dec.  1809,  in  his  eighty-first  year.  After 
his  death  his  business  was  carried  on  by  Mr. 
Bernard  Quaritch,  his  son. 

His  original  publications  were  confined 
to  a  couple  of  pamphlets — one  addretsed  to 
Gladstone  suggesting  that  the  franchise 
ahjonld  be  extended  to  all  perscms  willing 
to  bear  aims  (1866),  and  a  letter  to  Generia 
Starring  on  legations  of  fraud  in  his  deal* 
ings  with  the  United  States  customs  house 
(1880).  Some  lectures  delivered  before 
'The  Sette  of  Odd  Volumes'  on  learned 
societies  and  printing  clubs  (1883,  1886), 
and  liturgical  history  (1887),  and  a  '  CatSf 
logue  of  an  Exhibition  of  Manuscripts  and 
Early  Printed  Books'  (1885),  also  printed 
for  the  *  Sette,'  which  appesjred  under  his 
name,  were  probably  due  to  friendly  assist- 
ance. The  same  may  be  said  of  the  text 
which  accompanied  the '  Collection  of  Fac- 
similes of  Bookbinding'  (1889),  ' Notes  on 
the  History  of  Historic  Bookbinding'  (1891), 
the  'Collection  of  Facsimiles  from  Illu- 
minated MSa'  (1889),  the  '  Catalotrue  of 
Uedissral  Literature'  (1890),  and  'Falno- 
^T^hjT :  Notes  on  the  BMtory  of  Writing ' 

[BiogiBohical  notice  in  Bigmora  a&d  Wy 
man's  Bibliography  of  Printing,  1884,  ilt.  380* 
234,  with  engraved  portrait,  the  letterpress 
printed  as  B.  Q. ;  A  Fragment,  by  C.  W.  H. 
Wym&s,  1880  (Odd  Volamea),  extended  in  article 
in  the  Bojal  Album  of  Arts  and  loduatrieB, 
1867,  4to;  see  also  Atlantic  Monthly,  Jane 
1000,  pp.  843-8;  Timsf,  19  Dee.  1809,  p.  6; 
Athsnieum,  28  Dee.  1899,  p.  865;  Academy, 
23  Dec.  18S9,  p.  748 ;  Bookseller,  12  Jan.  1900. 
p.  9;  Fublishers'  Circular,  23  Dee.  1899,  p. 
073  (portrut) ;  Ulnstratad  London  Nev% 
30  Deo.  1899  (portrait).]  H.  B.  T. 

QTTEENSBERBY,  Mamvib  ov.  [Sm 
DovsLae,  JoBV  Sholxo,  ISM-IOOO.] 
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RAWIJNSOK,  SiB  ROBEBT  (1810- 
1698),  dvil  engineer,  bom  at  Bristol  oa 
88  Feb.  1810,  waa  son  of  Thomaa  Bawlinson, 
a  boUder,  of  Cborley,  Lancashire  and  his 
wile,  Gbace  Ellice  of  Bzeter.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Lancaster,  -where  hia  father  had 
removed  shortly  after  hie  birth,  and  for  a 
time  aesisted  his  father  in  his  bugineeB  as  a 
bmlder,  contractor,  and  millwright. 

In  1831  he  entered  the  emploT  of  Jesse 
Hartley  [q.  v.],  and  remained  with  him  till 
1836,  being  chiefly  occupied  in  dock  and 
harbour  work.  He  then  entered  the  employ 
of  Bobert  Stephenson  [q.  t.I.  and  wttB  en- 
gaged on  the  London  ana 
railway. 

In  1840  he  returned  to  Liverpool,  becom- 
ing assLstantrsarveyor  to  tiw  corporaticm, 
aira  from  184S  to  1847  he  was  emfdoyed  aa 
chief  en^meer  under  the  Bzid^ewater  trust. 
During  utis  period  a  discussion  as  to  the 
necessity  of  increasing  the  supply  of  water 
to  Liverpool  was  going  on,  andne  advocated 
a  scheme  for  the  utilisation  of  the  Bala  lake 
in  Wales  for  this  purpose ;  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  present  water  supplv  of  the  city  ia 
drawn  from  a  district  in  WaJeB  not  very  far 
removed  from  the  source  which  Kawlinson 
then  indicated. 

In  1848,  on  the  passing  of  the  Public 
Health  Act,  he  was  one  of  the  inspectors 
appointed  by  government  under  the  act, 
and  later  became  head  of  the  department. 
It  is,  however,  bf  his  work  as  head  of  the 
sanitary  commission  which  was  sent  out  by 
the  government  to  the  seat  of  war  in  the 
Crimea  in  1856  that  Bawlinson  will  be  best 
known.  Full  accounts  of  the  valuable  work 
which  was  done  by  this  commission  are  given 
by  Alexander 'WilHamKinglake[q.T.]inhi8 
*  Invasion  of  the  Crimea.' 

On  his  return  &om  the  Crimea  Rawlin- 
son took  up  his  duties  as  chief  engineer- 
ing inspector  ander  the  local  government 
board,  and  in  connection  with  this  ofEne 
be  prepared  and  published  some  valuable 
notes  entitled  'Suggestions  on  Town  Sewer- 
ing and  House  Draininir,  for  the  Instruc- 
tion of  Ec^ineers  and  Surveyors  to  Local 
Boards.'  The  correctness  of  the  views  he 
then  advocated  has  been  proved  b^  their 
aztensive  adoption  throughout  tiie  kingdom 
and  elsewhere. 

In  1868  he  served  aa  a  member  of  the 
•nnv  aanitary  committee;  and  in  April 
1868|  during  the  terrible  cotton  bmine  in 


Lancashin^be  wasnnt  down  toAateonmy 
by  Lord  Palmerston  to  organise  xeiliefworlu 
for  the  thousands  c£  operatives  thrown  idle 
by  the  stoppage  of  the  cotton  *uppl7  firam 
America  owing  to  the  civil  war.  The  works 
he  then  started  occupied  his  attention  until 
1869,  and  nearly  two  millions  sterling  was 
spent  in  connection  with  them. 

In  1865  and  in  1868  he  was  chairman  of 
the  commissions  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  best  means  of  preventing  the  pollution 
of  rivers ;  and  in  1870  he  waa  on  another 
commission  dealing  with  town  sewage.  In 
1884  he  was  president  of  the  congress  of 
the  sanitary  institute  held  at  Dublin,  and 
published  the  address  he  deliTered  in  that 
cwadtr. 

For  his  many  valuable  services  in  oonneo- 
tion  with  public  health  and  sanitatiott  hewaa 
knighted  on  24  July  1888,  and  in  January 
18^  he  was  made  E.O.B.  In  that  year  he 
retired  irom  the  office  which  be  bad  hdd  for 
forty  years  as  chief  engineering  inspeetor  to 
the  local  government  bo^. 

He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Institu- 
tion of  Civil  Engineers  in  March  1848 ;  he 
served  on  the  council  for  many  years  and 
became  president  in  May  1894,  being  at  that 
time  eighty-four  years  of  age.  His  presiden- 
tial address  was  published  in  the  same  year. 

He  died  at  his  residence,  11  The  Boltons, 
South  Kensington,  on  31  May  1608,  and  was 
buried  in  Brompton  cemetery  on  4  June. 
He  married,  in  1831,  Ruth,  dau^ter  of 
Thomas  Swallow  of  Lockwood,  Torkshire. 
There  is  an  oil  painting  in  the  posaeeaion  of 
the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. 

He  wrote  several  books  dealing  with 
technical  matters,  and  also  numerous  pro- 
fessional reports,  mainly  on  sanitation  and 
allied  subjects.  He  also  published  (London, 
1893)  a  small  volume  of  verse. 

Rawlinson's  more  important  books  and 
tracts  were ;  Drainage  of  Towns,  London, 
1864.  DesiniB  for  Factory  Shafts,  &c.,  Lon- 
don, 1868.  Lectures  on  Sanitary  Questions, 
London,  1676.  Maps  and  Plans  for  Drainage, 
&c.,  London,  1878-80.  Hygiene  of  Armies 
in  the  Field,  London,  1883.  ^  Public  Works 
in  Lancashire,  with  Ai^iendix  on  Drainage, 
London,  1898. 

Hia  chief  published  reports  were  on 
Sewera^,'Water  Supply,  and  Drainage,  vix. : 
Wigan  Water,  Wigan,  16&3;  Birmuudiam 
Water,  Birmingham,  1864  and  1871 ;  TynB' 
mouth  Sewerage,  N.  Shields,  1667;  Chorl^ 
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Di8triotDramsjn,ChoTle7,1667;  AVestHam 
Sewerage,  1862;  'Windsor  Caatle  Drainaf^e, 
&c.,  London,  1863;  Liverpool  Watorworta, 
London, 1866 ;  Swansea  WaterSupply^Swan- 
aea,  1868 ;  Failure  of  Biadfield  Beserroir  in 
1864 ;  Aldershot  Sewerage,  London,  1870 ; 
OzOTdon  Waterworks*  Croydon,  1882;  Oal- 
■tooK,  Devonport,  FahnoaUi,  &c.  He  also 
wrote  ToL  xvii.  of  tha  Seports  of  tlie  General 
Board  of  Health  on  Drainage  and  Water 
Sopply. 

[ObitaAi7  notie«8  in  Proc.  IdsU  Ciril  Eag. 
vol.  ctxxir.;  Bnrke'e  Peenwe  Cso.  1890 ;  Timea, 
3  and  6  June  1888 ;  Einglau'i  loTaaioD  of  the 
Crimea.]  T.  H.  B. 

KEBVES,  JOHN  SIMS  (1818-1900), 
tenor  Tooalist,  son  of  John  Beevee,  a  bands- 
man in  the  roytl  artillery,  was  bom  at  Wool- 
wich, on  26  Sept.  1818,  and  baptised  John 
only.  (The  pimeflaional  name  *  Sims*  was 
adopted  many  years  later  at  the  suggestion  of 
Madame  Puut, «  Tocalist,  as  a  euphonioiia 
fn&i.  to  Beeree.)  He  received  his  earliest 
uutrnction  in  mvsio  from  his  fitther,  ud 
afienrazde  stodUed  the  fuiiofbrte  under 
Johann  Baptist  Cramer  v.],  and  with 
W.  H.  Calcott  fOT  harmony.  At  the  age  of 
fourteen  he  became  onanist  of  North  Cray 
church,  Kent,  and  gamed  a  knowledge  of 
the  oboe,  bassoon,'  violin,  and  violoncello, 
'all  of  which  instmments  he  played  pretty 
welL'  Beeves  forsook  music  ror  a  year  and 
studied  for  the  medical  {^fession  at  one  of 
the  London  hospitals,  but  a  gruesome  practi- 
cal joke  played  upon  htm  by  one  of  hia  fellow- 
students  turned  uim  from  further  anatomical 
pursuits.  He  took  a  strong  fancy  to  the  stage, 
and  after  taking  lessons  in  singing  firom  Tom 
Cooke  and  J.W.Hobbs,  he  made  (according 
to  his  own  account)  his  first  public  appear- 
ance 08  a  vocalist  in  1839  at  the  Newcastle; 
theatre  as  tiiie  Gipsy  Boy  in  '  Guy  Manner- 
ing.'  He  subsequently  .played  in  Edinburgh, 
Gla^ow,  Belfast,  Norwich,  and  elsewhere. 

He  returned  to  London  in  1842,  where, 
as  a  tenor,  be  appeared  first  at  the  Grecian 
Theatre,  City  Boad,  under  the  name  of  'Mr. 
Johnson,'  and  afterwards  as  one  of  Mac- 
ready's  company  at  Drtiry  Lane  Theatre, 
where  he  sang  inHandel's'Acis  and  Galatea' 
(produced  with  Stsnfleld's  scenery),  the 
'  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,' Purcell's  'King 
Arthur,'  and  in  other  minor  parts.  He 
then  went  to  Paris,  where  he  studied  under 
Bordogni,  sad  subsequently  to  Milan,  where 
ha  enjoyed  the  invaloaUe  tuition  of  Alberto 
Mazzucato.  At  La  Scala  he  made  his  diiut 
aaEdffardoinDonisetta'a  'Lucia  diLammer- 
moor  '^with  marked  siioeeas. 

Beeves  reappeared  in  London  at  a  grand 
monatrs  concert  given  for  the  ben^t  of 


William  Vincent  Wallace  [q.  v.]  at  Drury 
Lane  Theatre,  16  May  1847,  when  he  was 
announced  as  '  Mr.  J.  S.  Beeves^'  and  at  the 
'  Ancient  Concert '  of  23  June  in  the  same 
year  as  '  Mr.  Beeves.*  But  it  was  not  till 
the  following  6  Dec  that  he  made  his  mark, 
when  he  appeared  as  Edgardo  at  Droiy  Lane 
Theatre,  then  under  the  management  of 
Jullien,  with  Hector  Berlita  as  ek^ 
cPordiettre.  On  this  and  subsequent  oc- 
casions during  the  season  he  not  only  dis- 
played a  voice  of  exquisite  charm,  but 
showed  that  he  possessed  oistriomc  gifts  of  no 
mean  order.  He  created  the  part  oiLyonnel 
in  Balfe's  '  Maid  of  Honour.'  The  Drury 
Lane  playbills  of  that  time  (1847)  famish 
evidence  of  thegradual change  in  his  name — 
Srst  'Mr.  S.  Beeves,' and  then  'Mr.  Sims 
Beeves,'  by  which  designation  he  became 
widely  known  throughout  his  long  and  n»> 
markable  career. 

But  it  was  in  the  field  of  oratorio  and  on 
the  eoneert  platform  that  Beeves  attained, 
the  lughest  pinnacle  of  his  well-merited 
fame.  The  Wiwcester  and  Norwich  mu^cal 
festivals  of  1848  were  his  first  appearances 
in  oratorio.  From  that  time  onward  he 
took  rank  as  the  premier  English  tenor, 
singing  at  the  Handel  and  provincial  musical 
feativus,  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society's  con- 
certs, and  elsewhere,  with  extiaordinaiy 
marks  of  public  appreciation. 

In  1888  he  published  his  '  Life  and  B&< 
collections,'  which  was  followed  in  1889  by 
a  similar  anecdotal  book  entitled  '  My  Ju- 
bilee.' Towards  the  close  of  his  life  he 
was  a  professor  of  singing  at  the  Guildhall 
School  of  Music.  A  pubUc  subscription  was 
started  to  relieve  the  necessitous  circum- 
stances of  his  old  age,  and  in  the  year  of  his 
death  a  avil-list  pension  of  100/.  was 
granted  to  him  in  consideiation  of  his  emi- 
nence as  a  unger.  Sims  Beeves  died  at 
Worthing  on  25  Oct.  1900,  and  his  ze- 
mains  were  cremated  at  Woktng. 

Beeves  married,  on  S  Nov.  1650,  Miss 
Emma  Lucombe,  an  excellent  singer,  who 
died  on  10  Jane  1896. 

The  voice  of  Sims  Beeves  was  one  of 
peculiar  beauty.  There  was  not  a  faulty 
note  in  its  wide  range.  Bich  in  the  mellow- 
ness of  its  smooth  quality,  he  always  had  a 
reserve  of  power  in  his  voice  which,  while 
being  remarkable  in  its  volume  of  tone, 
never  overstepped  the  border  line  of  the 
incomparable  sweetness  and  pathos  of  his 
wonderful  organ.  Moreover,  his  finished 
phrasing — what  may  be  termed  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  lus  vmce — was  a  feature  in  his  per- 
fbrmanees  that  appealed  to  the  lughest  in- 
stincts of  his  hearers.    Dramatic  in  the 
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liaginp  of  a  simple  song  or  a  deTotional ' 
oratono  air,  Beeves  never  sang  for  mere 

[Diamatie  and  Moiical  Reviev,  1 8  Deo.  1817 ; 
Bmtm's  Life  and  BecoIlectioiiB,  188^  and  M; 
Jubilee,  1889;  Drorr  Lane  Playbills,  in  Brit. 
MoBBiim ;  Jamw  D.  Brown  and  S.  8,  Strstton'B 
BriUah  Horical  Biography;  Maiical  Timesj 
December  1900 ;  private  infcnnation.j 

F.  G.  E. 

SESOVT,  SiB  PETER  lb  PAGE  (182S^- 
1897),  egyptologiat,  oriental  scholar,  and 
theologian,  son  ofJosepb  Renouf  of  Guernsey, 
and  his  wife  Mary,  daughter  of  John  le  Page, 
also  of  Quema^,  vaa  twrn  in  OuemsOT  on 
2S  Ang.  1622.  He  was  educated  at  Sllisa- 
beth  OoUege,  Qupmsev,  and  thence  passed 
in  1841  with  a  KhoUrship  to  Pemhroira 
CoUesB,  Oxford,  where,  being  intended  for 
the  chnroh,  he  soon  came  into  contact  with 
tiie  protagonists  of  the  tractarian  move- 
ment, especially  with  Newman,  whose  views 
exerted  considerable  influence  over  him.  He 
is  said  to  have  aided  in  the  compilation  of 
some  of  the  'IVacts  for  the  Times/  Cer- 
tainly his  tractarianism  was  of  so  uncom- 
promising a  type  that  it  harried  him  rapidly 
into  the  Roman  church,  and  he  was  're- 
ceived' as  early  as  Easter  1842  at  St.  Mary's 
College,  Oscott,  where,  having  abandoned 
Oxford,  he  remained  for  some  years  engaged 
in  various  studies. 

The  years  from  1846  to  1866  were  occu- 
pied in  desultory  travel  and  study.  In  tlie 
Utter  year  Renouf,  after  delivering,  at  the 
newly  founded  Roman  catholic  university  of 
Ireland,  a  course  of  historical  lectures  on 
French  literature  and  the  history  of  philo- 
sophy, was  appointed  by  Newman,  then  the 
rector,  to  the  chair  of  ancient  history,  to 
which  was  afterwards  added  the  professor- 
ship of  eastern  languages.  He  neld  this 
professorship  till  1864,  and  it  was  during  his 
tenure  of  it  that  be  first  turned  his  attention 
towards  eayptology.  His  first  essays  in  the 
science  which  was  eventually  to  become  the 
chief  occupation  of  his  life  were  published 
in  *  Atlantis,'  the  literary  journal  of  the 
universitv,  in  which,  in  1^63,  a^ipeared  his 
noteworthy  defence  of  ^yptological  science 
against  the  attacks  of  Hiv  Geo^e  Oornew^l 
I^is  [q.  v.],  entitled  'Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  on 
the  Decipherment  and  Interpretation  of  Bead 
Languages.'  This  article  finally  disposed  of 
all  objections  to  Young  and  Champollion's 
method  of  deciphering  the  hieroglyphs  [see 
toinra,  Thomas,  1773-1829J.  Though  de- 
voting more  and  more  of  hts  time  to  egyp* 
tology,  Renouf  still  took  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  other  subjects,  chiefly  theological, 
vhich  interested  him.     He  contributed 


articles  to  the  '  H«ne  and  ForeSn  Review/ 

'North  British  Review,'  and  other  periodi- 
cals. After  1864,  when  he  severed  his  con- 
nection with  the  Irish  Catholic  university, 
he  gradually  grew  out  of  sympatJiy  with 
the  Ultramontane  position.  In  1868  he 
published  an  essay  on  the  subject  of  '  The 
Condemnation  of  Pope  Honorins.'  This 
was  in  effect  a  vigorous  attack  on  the 
doctrine  of  papal  infaUilnlity,  which  was 
now  definitely  propounded  at  Rome;  he 
showed  t^t  without  possible  doubt  the 
'  infallible  Vicar  of  Christ '  Honorius  was  a 
monothelite  heretic,  who,  in  the  words  of 
the  iudgmoit  of  the  oonncil  held  at  Oon- 
•tanuni^  in  681, '  shall  he  cast  out  of  the 
Hoh^  CuiTch  of  Qod,  uid  he  •nathematiaed 
with  them  (Sei^os  of  Oonstantinc^le  and 
others),  because  we  have  found,  mm.  the 
letter  written  by  him  to  Sergius,  thirt  he 
followed  the  mind  of  the  latter  in  all  things, 
and  ^ve  authority  to  his  impious  d<^;mM.* 
This  insistence  on  the  historical  eondrama- 
tion  of  a  pope  as  a  heretic  was  by  no  means 
to  the  taste  of  the  Ultramontane  championa 
of  infallibility  on  the  continent  and  in  Ire- 
land, and  R«aouf' s  essay  was  placed  on  the 
'  Index .'  His  thesis  was  taken  up  vigorously 
by  a  Jansenist  writer,  the  Rev.  J.  A.  van 
Beek,  who  translated  Renouf%  essay  into 
Dutch,  under  the  title  '  Zal  de  Pans  op  het 
aanstaande  ConeiliS  on&ilbaar  verluaard 
woidenP — DeVeroordeeling  van  Fans  Hfmo- 
riua,'  and  supported  it  with  a  brochure  of 
bis  own, '  Beschouwingen  over  de  Pamelijkv 
Onfeilbaarfaeid.'  Renouf  did  not  ntieet 
before  the  clamour  of  Ultramontane  resent- 
ment, which  was  well  expressed  in  a  pam- 
phlet written  by  I^lo  Bottalla,  an  Italian 
priest,  but  he  defended  his  position  in  a 
second  publication,  *  The  Case  of  Pope  Hono- 
rius reconsidered,  with  reference  to  recent 
Apolozies'  (1869).  With  the  official  adop- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  infallibility  the  con- 
troversy ceased.  But  Renouf  did  not  follow 
Dr.  Dollinger  in  severing  his  connection 
with  the  Roman  ehurch  on  its  adoption  ol 
that  dogma. 

In  1  w4  Renonf  advocated  a  project  -^idi 
commended  itself  to  many  English  Roman 
catholics,  though  not  to  the  Ultramontanee— 
the  foundation  of  a  coll^  for  Roman  catho- 
lics at  Oxford ;  his  views  were  put  forward 
in  a  letter  addressed  to  Dr.  Newman  by  '  a 
Catholic  Lavman,'  and  entitled  '  University 
Education  for  English  Catholics '  ^London, 
1864).   The  proposal  came  to  nothing. 

On  his  retirement  from  the  Irish  catholic 
universitv  Renouf  was  appointed  in  1666 
one  of  ner  majesty's  chief  inspectors  of 
school^  4  post  which  he  hdd  far  nearly 
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twenty  yean.  Theology  was  now  aban- 
doned, and  Renouf  devoted  an  increamng 
mrt  of  his  leisure  to  egyptological  study. 
One  of  bis  most  notable  oonteibutions  to 
egyptoloffy  during  tbis  period  was  his  '  £le- 
mentaiT  GTammajr  of  the  Antnent  Egyptian 
Limgni«e'  (1876,  2nd  edit.  1806).  With 
the  exception  of  Dr.  Birch's  linguistic  uot«fl 
in  the  second  edition  of  Bunsen'e  *  Egypt's 
Place  in  Univereal  History '  (1867,  vol.  v.), 
thia  was  the  first  ancient  Egyptian  grammar 
published  in  English.  In  1879  be  delivered 
the  Hibbert  lectures,  taking  for  hie  subject 
'The  Religion  of  Ancient  Egypt,'  TheTiews 
therein  expressed  are  now  to  some  extent 
soperaeded,  because  Renouf  in  many  ways 
followed  in  the  footsteps  of  Professor  Max 
ISfiitler  [q.  t.  Suppl.j,  and  in  dealing  with 
Egyptian  religion  was  inclined  to  lay  too 
mocL  stress  upon  pbilolo^cal  theories  and 
not  to  pay  sufficient  fttt«ition  to  the  modem 
develo^oente  of  antiuopolo^fieal  wienoe. 

In  ls60  Benonf  was  appointed  to  succeed 
Somnel  Birch  [q.  t.  Sn|^r.]  as  keeper  of  the 
I^ptian  and  Assyrian  antiquities  in  the 
British  Museum.  In  this  position  he  pre- 
•tded  over  the  publication  of  the  '  Coffin  of 
Amama  *  (1890),  a  work  prepared  by  Birch, 
and  of  a  facsimile  of  the  well-known  papyrus 
of  Ani,  which  has  since  been  fully  edited 
and  translated  by  his  successor  in  the  poet 
of  keeper,  Dr.  Wallis  Budge.  At  the  end  of 
1891  he  retired,  after  havii^  been  specially 
permitted  to  exceed  the  ordiuuy  c&nl  Berrlce 
age>limit  by  four  years. 

In  1887  Renouf  succeeded  Sir  Charles 
Newtcn  [q.  Snppl.]  as  premdent  of  the 
Socie^  BiUical  AiohteMOffy,  to  whow 
'Tniuaetio&a'  and  'Fftweedmra*  he  had 
made  many  eontribntioiM.  In  1892,  after 
hie  xotirement  from  the  British  Museum, 
he  oonunenced  the  publication  in  die  *  Pro- 
oeedingt'  of  aa  cdworate  translation  of  and 
commentary  upon  the  '  Book  of  the  Dead,* 
a  work  left  unfinished  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  In  1896  he  was  knighted.  He  died 
on  14  Oct.  1897. 

In  1857  Renouf  married  Ludovika,  daugh- 
ter of  Brentano  la  Roche  of  Frankfort. 

It  is  by  his  egyptol<^cal  work  that  Sir 
Peter  Renouf  is  best  known.  His  tempera- 
ment was  strongly  controversial,  not  to  say 
polemical,  yet  be  rendered  lasting  service  to 
egyptology,  especially  in  the  domain  of  the 
lanpiage  of  ancient  Egypt,  our  knowledge  of 
which  he  greatly  helped  to  place  in  the  posi- 
tion of  certainty  that  it  has  now  attained. 

[Obituary  notice  by  TV.  H.  Rylands  in  Pro- 
ceadings  of  the  Sooety  of  Biblical  Archaeology, 
xix.  (1697).  pp.  871  IT.;  Men  of  the  Time.] 
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REYNOLDS^  HENRY  ROBERT  (1825- 
1896),  congregational  divine,  bom  at  Romsey 
in  Hampshire  on  26  Feb.  1826,  was  the 
gnndson  of  Henry  ReveU  Reynolds  rq.T.]| 
and  the  elder  son  of  John  Reynolds  (1/82- 
1862),  congregational  minister,  by  his  second 
wif^,  Sarah  (d.  1868),  daughter  of  Robert 
Fletcher  of  Chester  and  sister  of  Joseph 
Fletcher  (1784-1848)  [q.  v.]  Sir  John  Rus- 
sell Reynolds  [q.  v.]  was  his  younger  brother. 
Henry  was  educated  chiefly  by  hie  &tber, 
and  in  September  1841  he  entered  (Toward 
CoU^,  London  (now  incorporated  in  New 
College,  South  Hampstead)  to  prewire  for 
the  ministry.  He  matriculated  at  London 
Uuiveraity  in  the  same  year,  obtaining  the 
university  mathematical  scholarship  in  1844 
and  graduating  B.A.  in  1848.  In  the  same 
year  he  was  made  a  fellow  of  University 
Coll^,  London. 

In  April  1816  he  became  pastor  of  the 
coD^gational  church  at  Halstead  tn  Essex, 
receiving  permission  to  curtail  his  course  at 
Coward  College  at  the  ui^nt  request  of  the 
congregation.  He  was  ordained  on  16  July 
1846.  Among  his  congregation  was  the 
future  miBsionary,Matthew  Atmore  Sherring 
[q.  v.],  whose  father  was  one  of  Reynolds^ 
deacons.  In  1849  Reynolds  accepted  a  call 
to  be  minister  of  the  East  Parade  chapel 
at  Leeds,  entering  on  hia  new  duties  on 
28  March.  The  ten  succeeding  years  were 
probably  the  most  strenuous  in  nis  life.  He 
took  a  keen  interest  in  theological  contro- 
versies of  the  d&j,  and  made  an  eepecial 
study  of  the  writings  of  Au^ruGte  CSmite, 
on  whom  he  published  a  criticism  in  the 
'British  (ioarterly  Review'  in  April  16S4. 
hi  1855  his  health  gave  way,  and  thelaboun 
of  the  next  five  rears  were  diversified  by 
visits  to  Egypt,Italy,  and  the  south  of  France, 
and  broken  by  fire^uent  illness.  During  this 
period  he  and  bis  brother,  John  Russell 
Reynolds,  wrote  a  novel  dealinjg  with  the 
intellectual  and  religious  qneetioni  of  the 
time,  which  was  published  anonymously  in 
1660  with  the  title  '  Tea  uid  No.^ 

In  June  1660  Reynolds  accepted  the  post 
of  president  of  Cheshunt  College,  whither  he 
removed  in  August.  Besides  mlfllliog  the 
duties  of  principal  of  the  cotl^  and  pastor 
of  the  college  chapel  and  village  churches,  he 
was  professor  of  dMpiatic  theology^  ecclesia^ 
tical  history,  and  New  Testament  oxegesis. 
In  addition  to  these  he  undertook  serious 
literary  labours.  From  1866  to  1874  he  was 
oo*editor  with  Henry  Allon  [q.  t.  Suppl.]  of 
the  'British  Quarterly  Review,'  and  from 
1877  to  1882  he  edited  the  'Evangelical 
Magazine.'  la  1870  and  1871  he  edited  two 
series  of  essays  on  church  problems  hy 
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various  writers,  entitled  '  Ecclesia '  (Lon- 
don, Bvo),  and  in  1874  be  published  lectures 
on  '  John  the  Baptist '  in  the  new  series  of 
'Congregational  Union  Lectures.'  They 
reached  a  third  edition  in  1888.  He  Trrote 
frequently  for  the  '  Kxpoaitor,'  and  contri- 
buted to  the  *  Dictionary  of  ChriBtian  Bio- 
graphy.' 

In  1869  Reynolds  received  the  honorary 
denee  of  D.D.  from  Edinburgh  Univereity, 
and  in  the  years  immediately  following  he 
was  engaged  on  the  project  of  enlarging  the 
Cheshunt  College  buildiafls,  in  celebration 
of  the  centenary  of  the  metitution.  This 
Tork  was  completed  in  1672.  In  1888 
appeared  his  most  notable  work,  the  '  Intro- 
action'  and  '  Exposition'  on  the  Gospel  of 
St.  John,  contributed  to  the  *  Pulpit  Com- 
mentaiT.'  In  November  1894  failing  health 
compelled  him  to  resign  the  presidency  of 
Cheshunt  College,  and  in  May  1895  he 
withdrew  to  Brozboume  in  Hertfordshire. 
He  died  at  Broxboume  on  10  Sept.  1896, 
and  was  buried  in  Cheshunt  cemetery  on 
15  Sept.  On  17  Dec.  1840,  at  Walworth 
chapel,  he  married  Louisa  Caroline  (d. 
11  Oct.  1896),  only  surviviog  daughter  of 
Silaa  Palmer  of  Newbury,  Berkshire.  They 
liad  no  children. 

Un  21  Sept.  18S'2  Bevnolds's  portrait, 
painted  br  Mr.  Sydney  llodges,  was  pre- 
sented to  Oheshimt  OoUege  by  the  past  and 
present  students.  A  replica  was  preeentad 
to  Mrs.  Reynolds. 

Besides  the  works  alnady  mentioned, 
Reynolds  was  the  author  of:  1.  'The  Be- 
ginnings of  the  Divine  Life :  a  Course  of 
SevenSermon8,'London,1859,8vo.  2. 'Notes 
on  the  Christian  Life :  a  Selection  of  Ser- 
mons,' London,  1865,  8vo.  3.  '  The  Philo- 
sophy of  Prayer  and  Principles  of  Christian 
Service;  with  other  Papers,'  London,  1681, 
8vo.  4.  'Buddhism:  a  Comparison  and  a 
Contrast  between  Buddhism  and  Christia- 
nity ('Present  Day  Tracts,'  2nd  aer.  No.  46), 
London,  1886,  8ro.  5.  '  Athanasius:  his 
Life  and  Ufeworlc'  (Church  History  Series, 
No.  6).  London,  1889,  8vo.  6.  '  Light 
and  Peace:  Sermons  and  Addresses' 
('Preachers of  the  A^'),  London,  1892,  8vo. 

7.  'Lamps  of  the  Temple,  and  other  Ad- 
dresses to  Xoung  Men,'  London,  1895,  8vo. 

8.  *  Who  say  ye  that  I  am  P '  (*  Present  Day 
TracU,'  No.  80),  London,  1896,  8vo.  He 
edited  the  '  Congr^ational  Krister  for  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire '  (London,  8vo) 
from  1856  to  1857,  and  undertook  in  1884, 
in  conjunction  with  Owen  Charles  White- 
house,  the  prophecies  of  Hosea  and  Amoe  in 
'  An  Old  Testament  Commentary  fat  £ng>> 
lish  Readers.' 


.  [Heniy  £ob«rt  Reynolds,  his  LifeaadLetten. 

edited  by  his  Sisten  (with  portraits]^  1898 ; 
Cougregational  Yearbook,  1897 ;  Memoir  pre- 
fixed to  B«ynoIds's  Who  say  ye  that  I  am  ? 
1896.]  E.  L  C. 

REYNOLDS,  SAMUEL  HARVEY 
(1831-1897),  divine  and  journalist,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Samuel  Reynolds,  F.R.C.S.,  a 
surgeon  in  practice  in  High  Street,  Stc^e 
Newington,  try  £liz^>eth,  younger  daughter 
of  Harvey  WaUdett  Stosttimer,  a  gonuuth 
in  the  city  of  London  ai^  aftertmds  a 
member  oi  the  London  StoiA  K^mbibb. 
His  paternal  grandfather  was  tlie  Ber.  John 
Reynolds,  a  Wesl^yan  minister  and  a  pw- 
sonal  friend  of  John  Wesley.  He  was  bom 
in  1831,  and  was  entered  at  Blundell's  school, 
Tiverton,  on  6  Feb.  1847,  but  left  it  in  the 
following  June.  On  the  foundation  of  St. 
Peter's  Coll^,  Radley,  in  1847,  he  became 
(July)  its  first  pupil,  and  afterwards  (1897) 
wrote  his  reminiscencee  of  the  school.  From 
Radley  he  was  elected  in  1860  to  a-scholar- 
ship  at  Exeter  CoU^,  Oxford,  plaoed  in  the 
first  class  in  classics  at  mooerations  at 
Michaelmas  1852,  and  in  the  first  class  in 
Utera  humaniorea  at  £aatw  1864.  He  oIh 
tained  the  Newdigate  pxiie  poem  Ibr  X^^h 
verse  in  1863,  the  tiieme  bting '  Hie  Ruma  of 
Egyptian  Thebes.'  On  S  Fsb.  1866  he  vas 
elected  probationer  fellow  of  KaMnoae,  ud 
actual  fellow  on  2  Feb.  1866.  He  afterwards 
became  tutor  and  bursar  of  the  ooU^e.  In 
1856  he  obtained  the  chancellor's  prize  for  au 
English  essay  on  '  The  Reciprocal  Action  of 
the  Physical  and  Moral  Condition  of  Coun- 
tries upon  each  other.*  He  proceeded  M.  A.  in 
1857.  Intending  to  be  called  to  the  bar,  he 
was  admitted  a  student  of  Lincoln's  Inn  on 
23  Oct.  1868  (Zinc.  Inn  Admimon  JB^iHer, 
u.  283),  and  for  some  time  read  in  the 
chambers  of  equity  counsel;  but  in  conse- 
quenoe  of  an  accident  which  iiuured  his 
eyesi^t  he  abandoned  the  law  and  returned, 
to  reaiduioe  in  Biasenoae.  In  1860  he  took 
deaeon'a  orders.  He  devoted  himself  to 
college  work,  and  filled  in  snocesaion  the 
offices  of  Latin  lecturer,  tutc«,  end  bursar. 
In  1865  he  was  ordained  priesit.  During 
1866,  1867,  aud  1868  he  was  classical  ex- 
aminer in  the  university.  He  wrote  in  1866 
a  small  treatise  on  the  '  Itise  of  the  Modem 
European  System.'  This  was  intended  to 
form  part  of  a '  System  of  Modem  History,' 
publtahed  by  an  Edinburgh  firm.  In  1870 
he  edited,  for  the  series  Jmown  as  the  '  Ca- 
tena Clasiucornm,'  the  first  twelve  books  of 
the  '  Iliad'  of  Homer,  with  a  pxe&ee  and 
notes. 

Reynolds  was  presented  in  March  1871  to 
the  college  living  of  East  Ham,  at  that  time 
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«  eoupumtiTely  imall  district  of  aboat  two 
thoosand  souls.  Soon  afterwards  he  joined 
staff  of  the  '  Times,'  aod  to  the  colnmos 
of  that  newspaper  he  contributed  some  two 
thousand  leading  articles  between  August 
1878  and  December  1896  upon  a  great 
varietT  of  topics,  Ktersry,  political,  and 
financial.  Some  of  these  were  reprinted  in 
lBf)8,  after  his  death,  in  a  volume  en- 
titled *  Studies  on  many  Sulgeets,'  which 
also  inelwdwi  a  seleeticm  of  artioles  written 
far  the  ''Westminrter  Beriew'  between 
1861  and  ISOd.  To  these  literary  laboois 
lie  added  an  editi<m  with  notes  of  Bacon'b 
< Essays'  (1890)  and  of  the  'Table-talk 
of  John  Selden*^  (1602).  He  resigned  hie 
living  in  December  1898,  and  removed  to 
The  Gables,  Abingdon, '  to  be  neu  enough 
to  ^e  Bodleian  for  study,  and  not  near 
enough  to  Oxford  for  society.'  Here  he  de- 
voted himself  to  literary  pursuits ;  but  as 
his  health  fuled  he  sought  from  time  to 
time  the  milder  climate  of  the  sonth  of 
France.  He  died  at  Biarritz  on  7  Feb.  1897, 
and  was  buried  at  that  place  two  days  later. 
He  was  a  man  of  engaging  BO(ual  qualities, 
ft  good  raocmtenr  with  a  canstio  wit.  His 
literary  style  was  loeid  and  teotse. 

married,  on  13  April  1671,  Edith 
€3andia,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Claudius 
Sandys,  military  diaplain  at  Bombay,  and 
flnmrcan^ter  of  Oolond  Sandys  of 
Llanaxth,  OomwaU.  He  left  no  issne. 

[Private  information ;  Ber.  T.  D.  Baikoa's 
Sicnt  Colamhie ;  Elfty  Yean  of  St.  Peter's  Col- 
lege, Eadley,  1897,  pp.  35-46;  Some  BeeoUec- 
tions  of  Eadley  in  1847;  W,  Crouch's  Memoirs 
<rf  the  Rev.  S.  H.  Beynolds,  reprinted  from  the 
Essex  Beviev,  vol.  vi.  Ko.  22,  April  1897; 
Frefiiees,  &e.,  to  Studies  on  many  Snbjects, 
1898.]  I.  S.  L. 

BIOHABDSON,  Six  BENJAMIN 
WABD  (lfiSi8-1696),  phymcian,  only  son  of 
ytfitijfcmm  BichardKak  and  Mary  Ward  his 
wife,  was  bom  at  Somerby  in  Leioestershire 
<m  81  Oct,  18S^  and  was  educated  by  the 
Bev.  W.  Young  Nntt  at  the  Barrow  Hill 
school  in  the  same  county.  Being  destined 
by  the  deathbed  wish  of  his  mother  for  the 
medical  profession,  his  studies  were  always 
directed  to  that  end,  and  he  was  early 
apprenticed  to  Henry  Hudson,  the  suiveon 
at  Stnnerby.  He  entered  Anderson's  Uni- 
versity (now  Anderson's  College),  Glasgow, 
in  1847,  but  a  severe  attack  of  famine  fever, 
caught  while  he  was  a  pupil  at  St.  Andrews 
Lying-in  Hospital,  interrupted  his  atodiea, 
and  led  him  to  become  an  assistant,  first  to 
Tlionus  Browna  of  Saffinm'Walden  in  bsez, 
aid  afkerwards  to  Edward  Dudley  Hudson 
VOL.  xxn.—mr. 


at  littlebury,  Narborougb,  near  Lucestw, 
who  was  the  elder  broUier  of  his  former 
master. 

In  1860  he  was  admitted  a  licentiate  of 
the  Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of 
Qlasgow,  becoming  faculty  lecturer  m  1877, 
and  being  enrolled  a  fellow  on  3  June  1878. 
In  I8fi4  he  was  admitted  M.A.  and  M.D.  of 
8t.  Andrews,  where  he  afterwu^  became 
a  manfaer  of  tite  university  court,  assessor 
of  the  general  cooneil,  and  in  1877  an 
honorary  LL J).  He  was  a  fbnnder  uud  foe 
thirty-five  times  in  eoeeeesion  thepreudoit 
of  the  St.  Andrews  Medical  Gradnates^ 
Association.  He  was  admitted  a  member 
of  the  Rt^al  College  of  Physicians  of  Lon- 
don in  1866,  and  was  elected  a  fellow  in 
1866,  serving  the  office  of  materia  mediea 
lecturer  in  1866.  He  was  elected  a  feUow 
of  the  Royal  Society  in  1867,  and  delivered 
the  Croontan  lecture  in  1873  on  *  The  Mus- 
cular Irritability  after  Systemic  Death.' 

In  1849  he  left  Mr.  Hudson  and  Joined 
Dr.  Robert  Willis  of  Barnes,  well  known 
as  the  editor  of  the  works  of  William 
Harvey,  and  librarian  of  the  IU»al  College 
ofSurgeonBofEngland(1828-46).  Richsi^- 
son  lived  at  Hcntlake,  and  about  this  time 
became  a  member  of  '  Our  Olub,'  where  he 
met  Douglas  Jerrold,  Thackeray,  Hepworth 
Dixon,  Mark  Lemon,  John  Doran,  and  Geoi^ 
Cruikshank,  of  whose  will  he  became  an 
execntw. 

Richardson  moved  to  London  in  1863-4, 
and  took  a  house  at  12  Hinde  Street,  whence 
he  moved  to  26  Manchester  Square.  In 
1864  he  was  appointed  physician  to  the  Blen- 
heim Street  Dispeusarf,  and  in  1866  to  the 
Royal  Infirmary  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest  in 
the  City  Road.  He  was  also  physician  to 
the  Metropolitan  Dispensary  (18m),  to  the 
Marylebone  and  to  the  Mamaret  Street  Di»- 
pensaries  (1866),  and  in  J898  he  became 
phyucian  to  the  London  Temperance  Hos- 
pital. For  many  years  he  was  ^ysician  to 
the  Newsimper  Prass  Fond  and  to  the  Royal 
Literary  Fimd,  of  the  committM  of  whu^h 
he  was  long  an  active  member.  In  1864  he 
became  lecturer  upon  forensic  medicine  at 
the  Gbosvenor  Place  School  of  Medicine, 
where  he  was  afterwards  appointed  the  first 
lecturer  on  public  hygiene,  posts  which  he 
resigned  in  1867  for  uie  lectureship  on  phy- 
siolc^.  He  remained  dean  of  the  school 
until  1866,  when  it  was  sold  and,  with  all 
the  other  buildings  in  the  old  l^ttereall's 

Jrard,  demolished.   Richardson  was  also  a 
ecturer  about  this  time  at  the  College  ccf 
Dmtists,  then  ooeu^iuff  a  part  of  the  foly- 
teehnio  Institntion  in  ragent  Street. 
In  1664  BiehardflOB  was  awarded  the 
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Fothergillitn  gold  medal  by  the  Medical 

Society  of  London  for  an  euaj  on  the 
'  Diseases  of  the  Ftetus  in  Utero  ; '  in  1866 
he  gained  the  Aatley  Coopsr  triennial  prize 
of  800  guineas  for  lus  essay  on  '  The  Coagu- 
lation of  the  Blood.'  In  1668  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London, 
and  on  several  occasions  be  was  president  of 
the  health  section  of  the  Social  Science  Aseo* 
ciation,  notably  in  1876,  when  he  delivered 
a  celebrated  address  at  Brighton  on '  Hygeia,' 
in  vhich  he  told  of  what  a  city  should  be  if 
sanitary  science  were  advanced  in  a  proper 
manner.  In  the  same  year  he  gave  the 
Cuitor  lectUBB  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  takinff 
'Alcohol'  as  the  snl^ect.  He  was  elected 
an  honorary  member  of  the  Philosophical 
Society  of  America  in  1863,  and  of  the 
Imperial  Leopold  Carolina  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  1667.  He  became  a  fellow  of 
the  Society  of  Antitjuaries  in  1877.  In 
June  189S  he  waa  knighted  in  recognition 
of  his  eminent  Bervicea  to  humanitarian 
causes. 

He  diedat  25Manche8terSquare  on  21  Nov. 
1696,  and  his  body  was  cremated  at  Brook- 
wood,  Surrey.  He  married,  on  21  Feb.  1857, 
Uary  J.  Smith  of  Kortlake,  whom  he  left 
two  surviving  sons  and  one  daughter. 

Bieliar^on  was  a  sanitary  Tuormar,  who 
bueiecl  himsdf  with  many  of  the  smaller 
details  of  .domestic  sanitation  which  tend 
in  the  aggregate  to  prolong  the  aven^  life 
in  each  generation.  He  spMit  many  years 
in  attempts  to  relieve  pain  among  men  by 
diBCOverin^  and  adapting  substances  capable 
of  producmg  general  or  local  anaesthesia, 
and  among  animals  by  more  humane 
methods  of  slaughter.  He  brought  into 
use  no  less  than  fouzteen  aneMthetios,  of 
which  methylene  bichloride  is  the  best 
known,  and  he  invented  the  first  double- 
valved  mouthpiece  for  use  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  chloroform.  He  also  ^wluced 
looal  insensibility  by  freeiing  the  part  with 
an  e^iux  spray,  and  he  gave  animals  eutha- 
nasia by  meant  irf  a  lethal  chamber.  He 
was  an  udsnt  and  determined  champion  of 
total  abstinenee,  fw  he  held  that  aloohol 
was  so  powerfnl  a  drag  that  it  should  only 
be  used  hy  skilled  hands  in  the  greatest 
emergencies.  He  was,  too,  one  of  the 
earliest  advocates  of  bicycling.  In  1863  he 
made  known  the  peculiar  {nroperties  of  amyl 
nitrite,  a  drug  which  was  largely  used  m 
the  treatment  of  breast-pang,  and  he  intro- 
duced the  bromides  of  quinine,  iron,  and 
strychnia,  ozonised  ether,  styptic  and  iodised 
colloid,  peroxide  of  hydrogni,  and  ethylate 
of  soda,  substances  which  were  socm  lately 
■nted  by  the  medical  ^ofMSion. 


Riehaxdson  was  ime  of  the  most;  pfoUfie 
writers  his  generation.  He  wrote  bio- 
graphies, playa^  poenu^  and  songs,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  more  strietly  scuentifie  work. 
He  wrote  the  '  Ascleioad,  asnies  of  original 
researches  in  t^e  science,  art,  and  literature 
of  medicine.  A  single  volume  was  iasued  in 
1861,  after  which  it  appeared  quarterly  from 
1684  to  1895.  He  was  the  origin^^  and 
the  editor  of  the '  Journal  of  Public  Health 
and  Sanitary  Review  '  (1866).  He  contri- 
buted many  articles,  signed  and  unugned,  to 
the  '  Lancet '  and  to  the  '  Medical  Times  nnd 
Gazette.' 

p^its  Hediea,  chapters  of  medical  lifs  and 
■mak  by  Sir  B.  W.  Riebaidson,  London.  1897. 
The  anther  was  engaged  npeo  the  last  psgva  of 
this  bocA  at  the  time  of  his  dasth.  80s  also 
olntnaty  noties  in  the  Laneet^  18M,  ii.  1676 ; 
Yearbook  of  the  Royal  Soe.  1901,  pp.  187-8.] 

D-A  P. 

BIOBY,  ELIZABETH,afterwardsL&DT 
Euix^    (1609-1808),    nthor.  [See 

EUILAXE.] 

RIVERS,  AUGUSTUS  HENRY  LANE 
FOX  PITT-  (1827-1900^  general  and  «n- 
thxopcdogist,  [Soe  Fm-RiTBM.] 

ROBERTS,  Sis  WILUAU  (1830- 
1899),  physician,  ban  at  Bodedem,  Angle- 
sea,  on  18  Maioh  1680,  was  the  ^bth  and 
youngest  son  of  David  Roberts,  so^eon,  of 
Mynvdd-y-gof,  and  Sarah,  his  wife,  daughter 
of  Tnomas  Toulkes  of  Machynlleth,  Mont- 
gomeryshire. He  was  educated  at  MiM  Hill 
school,  and  entered  University  College,  Lon- 
don, as  a  medical  student  in  Octolwr  1849. 
Here  he  was  early  attracted  to  the  study  of 
physioloffy  and  graduated  B.A.  at  theuniver* 
sity  of  London  in  1661,  with  the  hiriiest 
honours  in  chemistry  and  animal  physiiH^cy. 
The  same  success  attended  him  thraughont 
hie  university  career,  and  he  grsdnated  M3. 
in  1853,  after  securing  three  gdd  medals,  a 
soholsrship,  and  an  euubition.  In  the  same 
year  he  was  admitted  a  lioentiate  of  tlie 
SociMy  of  ApothMaries  and  a  member  of 
the  Royal  College  of  SiumoBa  of  England, 
and  in  1664  he  graduated  M.D.  at  the  Lon- 
don University,  He  also  pursued  faia  medinal 
studies  in  Paris  and  Berlin. 

In  1864 Roborts  was  elected  honse^uvBon 
at  the  Manchester  Royal  Infirmary,  and  on 
26  July  1855  was  appointed  full  physician  at 
the  nnususlly  early  age  of  twenty<4Te ;  at 
the  same  time  he  became  lecturer  on  anatomy 
and  physiology  in  the  Royal  [Fine  Stinset] 
School  of  Medicine  at  Manchester.  In  1^9 
he  was  appointed  lecturer  on  pathology,  and 
in  1663  lecturer  on  the  prindpus  andinetBOS 
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of  mpdieine  at  the  Owens  GdU^^  with  which 
the  Bo^  Sehool  of  Medicine  had  become 
united,  and  he  beouae  aftttwaida  the  first 
profiHSor  of  ttedieine  at  the  Victoria  Univer- 
jointly  with  Pr,  Moi^an,  holding  the 
office  from  1873  to  1876.  Jn  1864  Boberts 
ms  K>  deeply  intenated  in  testing  tiMTmlue 
4^  tlw  cUnteal  theraometar,  tben  newly  z«- 
int»d«io»d  by  Wmideclich  (1816-1877),  in 
cases  of  ftrer,  that  lie  nearly  died  of  tTphns 
contraotod  in  the  wards  oc  the  Royal  In- 
finnary  at  Manchester. 

At  the<  Royal  GoUege  of  Physidans 
Roberts  was  admitted  a  member  in  1860 
and  a  fellow  in  1866.  .  He  deliTered  the 
Gulstontan  lectiures  in  1866  on  the  use  of 
solvents  in  the  treatmeiijt  of  urinary  calculi 
and  gout}  and  in  1880  he  gave  the  Lomleiao 
lectures  on  the  digestive  ferments,  and  on 
artificially  dig«sted  foods.  Hewas  a  council- 
lor in  1883-$-!,  and  censor  in  1889-90.  In 
1692  he  deliveted  the  Groonian  lectures  on 
the  chemistify  «nd  theni|>e«tics  of  uric  acid, 
gniVf^  and  goat,  and  he  was  the  Har- 
T«aa  maUw  in  1697.  He  was  elected  a 
Mlow  of  UniTern^  Oolleffi>.  London,  in 
1664,  and  on  7  Jane  1677  he  became  a  fellow 
of  the  Royal  Sode^,  serring  as  a  member 
of  the  oooncitin  1^0-1.  He  received  the 
Oameron  ^riie  in  1679  for  his  eontribations 
^  praetiMl  therapeutics,  more  especially  in 
relation  to  the  dietetic  treatment  of  disease, 
and  at  the  meeting  of  the  Britidi  Medical 
A8So<uatiim  ait  Caidiff  in  1866  he  delivered 
an  addreea  on  feeding  the  sick.  "When  the 
association  met  in  Limdon  in  1696  he  was 
prudent  of  the  section  of  ]^iannaeology  and 
fiherapetttios. 

-  Roberts  resigned  the  post  of  physician  to 
the  R(^l  Infinnary,  Masehester,  on  36^  Feb. 
1688,  and  in  1886  was  knighted.  He  moved 
firam  Uandtesterto'ixindon  in  1869,  and  in 
1692  he  was  rapcnnted  s  -fellov  of  tiw  nni> 
Tttrityof  Iioneum.  Hem-he  soon  beoame  an 
active  aenber  o€  the  committee  which 
manage*  the  Biowlt  Institntion,  and  vm 
elected  chainsan  «f  tiie  committee  on  the 
death  of  Sir.Richbrd  Quain  [q.  v.-  Suppl.]  in 
1687.  From  4896  until  his  death  he  repre- 
sented the  London  Umversity  on  the  Oene- 
ral  Medioal  Qjtmcil,  and  in  1896  he  was 
nominated  a  member-of  the  statutory  com- 
nusaion  appointed  to  provide  adequate  uni- 
veraity  tMehing  in  London.  In  169S  he 
served  '4»  the  nwdical  member  of  the  opium 
commission^  and  in  ■Ais  capaei^  -nnted 
India,  ■ 

Daring  the  hst  twenty 'years  of  his  life 
Bobnts  invariably  tfent  some  ^ition  <^eai^ 
yaai  at  Biyn,  hiiDtfuttyxesidenee,  «rliere  he 
tooktlwgnftteat'-iAMtafr'in-dmlopiiig  his 


estate.  He  died  in  London  on  16  April  1899, 
and  ia  buried  at  Llanvmawddwy,  Merioneth- 
ehire,  a  villa^^  near  nia  house  at  Bryn. 

He  marri^,  in  1869,  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  lUchard  Johnson,  sometime  president 
of  the  Manchester  chamber  of  commerce. 
She  died  in  1674,  leaving  one  son  and  a 
daughter,  both  of  whom  predeceased  their 
&tMr. 

Roberts  was  an  able  phyeician,  whose 
work  covered  a  wide  field,  deuing  witii  hi^ 
tology,  physioltmr,  and  practical  medicine. 
He  was  one  of  tne  first  physicians  in  this 
eountrv  to  show  that  a  sound  knowledge  <d 
physiology  might  be  turned  to  excellent  ao- 
coUBt  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  for  it  is  to 
his  especial  honour  that  he  introduced  the 
practice  of -feeding  invalids  with  foods  di- 
gested outside  the  body —a  method  which  has 
proved  of  the  utmost  serrioe  and  has  saTad 
ve^  many  lives. 

He  published:  1.  '  An  Essay  on  Wasting- 
Falsy  (CruveiUiier's  atroj^y),'  London,  1868,. 
8vo:  the  first  svstematie  treatise  on  this- 
disease  in  the  English  language.  2.  'On. 
FeouUar  Appearances  exhimtea  hj  Blood- 
corpusoles  under  the  Ii^uenoe  of  Solntiona 
of  Magrata  and  Tannin,'  London,  1668, 8vo. 
This  Boort  paper,  contributed  to  the  R^f^ 
Society,  made  the  name  of  Roberts  fiuniBar 
to  man;^  generations  of  medical  stndents,  flw 
it  describes  the  appe&r&ncee  known  as  '  Ro- 
berts's macuUe.'  3. '  A  Practical  Treatise  on 
Urinary  and  Renal  Diseases,  including  Uri- 
nary Deposits,'  London,  1866, 8vo;  4t£  edit, 
redited  by  Dr.  Robert  Maguii«]|  1886,  ISmo. 
4.  'On  Bpontaneous  Generation  and  the 
Doctrine  of  Oontagium  Vivum,  being  the 
Address  in  Medicine  delivered  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Briti^  Medical  Association, 
London,  1877,  8vo.  Roberts  here  records  a. 
nun^wr  of  eatefiill^  devised  aspmments- 
vriUi  the  stanlisation  of  liquids,  and 
at  the  impOTtant  conolurion  that '  th» 
organisms  whidi  a|^ar  as  if  spontaneously 
in  deeomponng  fluids  owe  their  origin  to 
parent  germs  derived  from  the  surrounding 
media.'  5.  '  On  the  Digestive  Ferments, 
and  the  Preparation  and  Use  of  Artificially 
Digested  Food ;  being  the  Lumleian  Lec- 
tures for  the  Year  1880,'  2nd  edit.  London, 
1881,  8vo.  6.  'Lectures  on  Dietetics  and 
Dyntepflia,'  London,  1886,  8vo;  2nd  edit, 
1^,  7.  'Collected  Contributions  on  Di- 
gestion and  Diet,'  London,  1691. 

[The  Life  and  Works  of  Sir  Willlani  Eoberts 
by  the  late  D.  J.  Leech,  HJ).,  with  an  appendix 
eontsining  a  list  of  the  pnblished  ^tiags 
cotnpiied  and  ehroBtdogically  artanged  hr  C.  J. 
Cvltingworth,  M.D. ;  Uie  Medieal  Cfaromde  for 
Jvne       nd.  zl.  *A ;  British  Medical  Jonmal, 
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1899,  i.  1063;  penonai  knowledge;  Royal  So* 
ciety  Yearbook,  1901,  pp.  202-5;  prirate  in- 
formation.] D'A.  P. 

ROBINSON,  SieHERCULES  GEORGE 
ROBERTffiratB&BONRosME&D  (182^1897), 
colonial  goTenior,wa8  the  second  son  of  Ad- 
miral Hercules  Robinson  [q.  v.]  of  Rosmead, 
Westmeath,  Ireland,  and  Frances  Elizabeth, 
only  daughter  of  Henry  Widman  Wood  of 
Rosmead.  His  brother,  Sir  William  Cleaver 
Francis  Robinson  [q.  v.  Suppl.],  was  also  a 
Buccessful  coloDial  governor.  His  uncle.  Sir 
Biyau  Robimon  [q.  v.],  was  a  judge  in  New- 
foundland. Lord  Hosmead  was  bom  on 
19  Dec.  1834  and  was  educated  at  Sandhuzst. 
He  joined  the  army  as  second  lieutenant  in 
the  87th  r^ment  (Royal  Irish  Aisiliers)  on 
27  Jan.  184S,  became  first  lieutenant  on  6  Sept. 
1844,  but  retired  in  1846,  and  accepted  an  ap- 
pointment under  the  commissioners  of  public 
works  for  Ireland,  and  later  under  the  poor 
law  board.  He  did  special  service  during  the 
Irish  famine  of  1848.  In  1852  he  was  Bp- 
pointed  chlefcommiBsioQertoin(]uiTeintotbe 
nirs  and  markets  of  Ireland. 

On  3  March  1854  Robinson  was  appointed 
to  one  of  those  posts  which  for  many  years 
formed  the  nurseries  of  colonial  governors, 
vis.  that  (rf  president  of  Montserrat  in  the 
Wert  Indies :  he  assumed  office  on  12  April 
1854.  This  island  he  left  in  March  1855, 
and  on  38  March  arrived  in  the  neighbouring 
island  of  St.  Christopher,  to  wliicn  he  was 
promoted  as  lieutenant-governor.  The  chief 
question  in  St.  Christopoer  at  this  time  was 
tnat  of  immigration  from  India,  and  it  fell 
to  Robinson  to  arrange  for  the  introduction 
of  a  number  of  coolies.  His  brother,  William 
Francis,  began  his  colonial  career  under  him 
here  as  superintendent  of  immigrants.  In 
1 859 Hercules  was  promoted  to  be  governor  of 
HongKong,  where  ne  arrived  on  9Sept.  1859, 
BO  that  he  held  the  government  duringthe  war 
with  China  in  1860-1.  He  negotiated  with 
the  government  of  China  for  the  cession  of 
Kowloon,  and  carried  out  the  arrangements 
for  its  annexation.  He  had  also  much  to 
do  in  settling  the  flnanms  and  civil  Ust  of 
(he  colony.  In  186S  he  was  a  member  of  a 
oommission  to  inquire  into  the  financial  posi- 
tion of  the  Straits  Settlements.  In  1666,  on 
the  ezmration  of  the  ordinary  term  of  govem- 
ment,ne  went  to  Ceylon,  arriving  on  80  MsTch 
1866  at  Oalle,  and  assuming  the  government 
at  Colombo  the  following  day.  Here  he  was 
brought  into  immediate  contact  with  the 
question  of  developing  a  flourishing  crown 
colony.  Railway  extension  and  telegraph 
construction  were  among  the  chief  problems 
of  the  hour,  and  in  such  a  colony  the  judg- 
ment of  the  governor  is  a  leading  fsctor  in  , 


the  final  determination  of  routes  and  the 
districts  to  be  served.  Robinson  reorganised 
the  public  works  department  of  the  colony 
on  ttie  lines  which  have  made  it  perhaps  the 
most  efficient  works  department  in  the 
colonies.  He  was  on  leave  of  absence  in 
England  from  August  1868  to  May  1809,  and 
finally  relinquished  the  government  at  the 
end  of  his  term  in  January  1872,  coming  to 
this  country  again  on  leave. 

In  February 1872  Robinson  was  gsxetted  to 
the  government  of  New  South  Wales :  this 
promotion  to  <ma  of  the  great  colonies  oven 
at  t^at  time  showed  that  he  hid,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  crown,  succeeded  nnusntUy 
well  in  his  previous  abpoinbnents.  Bia  re- 
cord in  New  South  Wales  was  of  course  in- 
terwoven with  the  acts  of  his  ministries,  the 
chief  of  which  were  led  by  Sir  Henry  Parkes 
fq.  V.  Suppl.]  and  Sir  John  Robertson  [q.  v.], 
but  Rusden  considers  that  his  personal  firm- 
ness did  much  towards  teaching  local  poli- 
ticians that  the  state  came  befoie  party 
interest.  He  arrived  at  Sydney  on  3  June 
1872,  and  on  13  Aug.  first  met  the  local 
parliament  in  proroguing  it  at  the  end 
of  its  ordinary  session.  The  question  of 
border  duties  as  between  New  South  Wales 
and  Victoria  and  South  Australia  was  one 
of  the  chief  matters  which  occupied  at- 
tention in  this  and  the  ensuing  year.  In 
the  middle  of  1874  the  case  of  ute  bush- 
ranger Gardinw  stirred  a  good  deal  of  fisel- 
ing,  and  the  advice  of  ministers  to  the 
governor  produced  a  vote  of  censure  in  the 
new  parliament.  Otherwise  the  politics  of 
the  period  were  not  eventful.  In  September 
1874,  however,  Robinson  completed  a  work 
of  national  importance  by  n^potiating  the 
cesuon  of  the  Fiji  Islands,  and  he  stayed  at 
Suva  administering  the  new  government  till 
the  arrival  of  Sir  Arthur  Oomon  (now  Lord 
Stanmore),  the  first  governor. 

On  19  March  1879  Robinson  left  New 
South  Wales,  and  on  27  March  assumed  the 
governorship  of  New  Zealand,  to  which  he 
had  been  previously  gaietted.  Here  he 
found  Sir  George  Grey's  government  in 
power,  and  a  penod  of  eommerdsl  depres- 
sion weightier  on  the  colony  [see  Obbt,  Sib 
GsoBaE,  Suppl.];  some  small  troubles  with 
t^e  natives  were  also  pending.  Gisbome 
describes  Robinson's  rtoime  in  this  colony 
as  that  of  a  man  prudent  in  counsel  and 
energetic  in  action,  who  was  still  busy 
gathering  materials  for  his  own  judgment 
when  his  administration  was  cut  short  by 
his  transfer,  in  August  1880,  to  be  governor 
of  the  Cape  Coltmy  and  high  commissioner 
of  South  Africa.  The  dual  office  demands 
peculiar  atnlhy ;  for  the  holder  has  his  mini- 
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•ten  to  consider  in  the  colony  itself,  while 
his  poeiuon  of  high  commissioner  throws 
npoQ  him  the  personal  responsibility  for 
action  outside  the  Cape  Colony. 

Robinson  went  to  tne  Cape  at  one  of  the 
mostcriticalperiodsof itshistory,  OnlGDec. 
1880  the  malcontent  Boers  in  tbe  Transvaal 
had  declared  their  independence.  He  arrived 
in  Cape  Town  on  22  Jan.  1881.  In  February 
he  was  called  upon  to  negotiate  terms  of 
peace  in  drcumstsnces  whi^  were  a  source 
of  deep  indignation  throughout  the  greater 
put  of  tJie British  Kmpire.  When  peace 
was  concluded  he  had  to  &C6  an  extremely 
difficult  situation.  British  and  Boers  were 
entirely  out  of  sympathy.  The  antagonism 
was  not  only  between  the  British  colonies 
and  the  free  repubUcs,  but  between  British 
and  Dutch  throughout  South  Africa  wher- 
eTer  they  came  into  contact.  The  native 
races  also  were  restless  and  discontented. 
So  far  as  his  personal  influence  could  affect 
such  a  situation,  he  handled  the  problem 
with  rare  tact  and  sa^^ity.  He  irarded 
off  in  great  measure  the  bitter  hostility 
which  the  British  in  Africa  at  that  time 
nourished  towards  the  home  government; 
he  showed  an  active  sense  of  the  neoeasitv 
ci  maintaining  British  influ^ce ;  and 
tSiroughout  he  fostered  the  idea  tliat  a  cor- 
dial union  between  British  and  Duteh  was 
the  real  foundation  of  peace  and  progress  in 
South  Africa, 

It  was  not  very  long  after  the  convention 
of  1881  that  further  difficulties  with  the 
Boers  became  inevitable  owing  to  their 
action  in  the  native  territories  immediately 
b^rond  their  borders.  In  October  1881  the 
Bechuana  chief  Montsioa  felt  apprehensive 
and  begged  British  protection,  which  was 
not  conceded.  Native  disputes  gave  excuse 
forBoerinterference.  The  Transvaal  govern- 
ment professed  to  be  unable  to  restrain  its 
snl^eMs  firom  ovemmning  tlie  Bechnana 
countiy.  By  the  end  d  1883  Bobinson  was 
satii^ed  that  things  could  not  drift  on  inde- 
finitely (Maczehsie,  AuHral  Afiriea,  i.  1&7). 
Bnt  general  nidations  with  the  South 
African  Republic  caused  delay,  and  the 
Transvaal  deputation  to  England  in  Novem- 
ber 1883  brought  Robinson  also  to  this 
country  to  assist  in  settling  the  revised 
convention  of  1884.  On  returning  to  the 
Cape  in  Harch  1884  he  made  great  efforts  to 
arrive  at  an  understanding  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  South  African  Republic  as  to 
their  responsibility  for  checking  Soer  raiders, 
and  in  November  obtained  the  despatch  of 
Sir  Charles  Warren's  expedition,  witn  a  view 
to  a  definite  settlement.  The  result  was  the 
•mieution  of  Bechiunaland  to  the  British 


dominions  on  SO  Sept.  1885.  This  settle- 
ment was  to  some  extent  marred  by  a  dispute 
with  Sir  Charles  Warren,  as  special  commis- 
sioner, respecting  the  general  control  of  the 
high  commissioner.  Sir  Charles  Warren,  on 
his  return  home,  urged  the  separation  of  the 
functioos  of  high  commiastoner  from  those  of 
governor  of  the  Cape;  suggestions  were  made 
as  to  the  divergence  of  interest  between  the 
colony  and  tbe  nome  government,  and  a  con- 
troversy began  which  lasted  for  three  years. 
The  matter  was  strenuously  taken  up  by 
Mr.  John  Mackenzie,  who  hod  been  a  oom- 
misuonn  in  Beehuanaland.  But  there  were 
strong  a^nments  on  the  other  side.  Robiiw 
son  was  supported  by  the  Cape  parliament, 
and  eventually  the  existing  arrangement  was 
maintained  (Pari.  Paper  C.  6488  of  1B88 ; 
WiLLLLUS,  BritUh  Lion  m  Beehvanaland^ 
sect.  ix.  p.  47). 

In  October  1886  Robinson  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  imperial  government  to  proceed 
to  Mauritius  to  investigate  the  charges  which 
had  been  brot^ht  against  Sir  John  Pope- 
Hennessy  [q.  v.  J,  the  governor  of  that  colony ; 
he  decided  against  Uie  governor,  whom  he 
suspended  from  the  exercise  of  his  functions. 
He  left  Mauritius  on  18  Dec.  and  returned 
to  Cape  Town  on  1  Jan.  1687. 

Although  the  ordinaiy  term  of  a  governor's 
administration  had  now  run  out,  tiie  value 
of  Robinson's  work  was  such  that  hk  term  of 
administration  was  extended.  He  was  now 
called  upon  to  take  a  fresh  step  towards 
consolidating  the  British  power  in  South 
Africa.  It  became  known  during  1887  that 
the  Boers  were  contemplating  an  extension 
to  the  north,  and  early  in  1888,  by  the 
energy  and  insistence  of  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes, 
a  treaty  was  made  with  Lobengula  which 
secured  for  Oreat  Britain  the  key  of  the  great 
area  to  the  northward.  Robinson  has  been 
accused  of  being  lukewarm  in  this  matter ; 
he  certainly  moved  more  slowly  than  Mr. 
Rhodes,  but  he  cannot  be  denied  credit  for 
his  share  in  the  policy.  TUs  treaty  was  fol- 
lowed on  SO  Oct.  1868  by  the  Rndd  cob- 
cession ;  but  before  the  Chartered  Company 
had  its  birth  Robinson  had  ceased  to  be  nipL 
commissioner.  On  1  May  18^  he  left  the 
Cape,  having  been  lately  instrumental  in 
esteblishing  peace,  in  promoting  good  feel- 
ing, in  improving  internal  communication, 
in  opening  up  new  territories  to  British 
enterprise,  in  securing  to  the  Cape  Colony  a 
surer  trade  and  improving  revenue,  and  in 
fostering  a  sense  ta  common  interest  witii 
the  Dutch  repuUiC8,as  shown  by  the  customs 
union  with  the  Orange  Free  State,  which  was 
consummated  in  18^.  His  fiuewell  speech 
created  some  stir  in  official  cirolM  beeaiise 
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ha  declared  that  there  iras  *  no  permanent 
^Ace  in  South  Africa  for  direct  imperial 
role/  but  probablr  too  much  importance  was 
at  the  time  attached  to  the  dictum. 

On  his  return  to  England  Bohinson  looked 
upon  hjB  work  for  the  empire  as  practically 
at  an  end,  and  settled  down  in  Loud(m, 
devotinff  himself  to  the  duties  of  various 
companiee  wUch  clumed  his  services  as  a 
Erector.  He  was  in  partiouUr  a  directw 
of  tiie  London  and  Westminster  Bant  hi 
1891  he  -was  creat«d  a  baronet  For  six 
yesm  he  enjoyed  tJiis  comparative  rest,  and 
then  in  the  spring  of  1895  came  a  call 
which  he  did  not  feel  himself  justified  in 
refusing.  He  was  asked  hy  Lord  Boseberv's 
government  to  return  to  ^uth  A&ica  in  his 
old  position.  The  time  was  an  anxious  one. 
The  Transvaal  Boers  had  recentlj  had  con- 
siderable diplomatic  successes  in  their  deal- 
ings with  the  British  government ;  and  thej 
were  inclined  to  be  very  high-handed.  At 
the  same  time  there  was  a  deep  feeling  of 
resentment  among  the  British  who  had  made 
tlieir  home  in  Johjannesbniff,  and  wen  there 
sul^ected  to  veacatious  and  oppressive  n- 
Btnotioni. 

Bobinion  had  no  wish  to  retnm  to  South 
Africa,  but  the  summons  was  a  great  compli- 
ment, and  the  call  of  dntjr  waa  one  which  he 
felt  bound  to  obey.  At  connderable  personal 
sacrifice  he  took  up  the  appointment  on  SO  May 
1895.  The  choice  of  the  government  was 
fiercely  assailed  in  the  House  of  Commons 
(Hansard,  1895,  xriii.  426),  among  others 
by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  within  a  few 
weeks,  by  the  torn  of  fortune's  wheel,  be- 
came himself  the  colonial  secretary  to  whom 
Hobinson  was  responsible. 

Negotiations  for  substantial  concessions 
from  the  executive  oi  the  South  African 
mmblio  wen  stUl  in  ^mgtM  when,  on 
39  Dee.  1896,  Dr.  Jameson  made  his  nud  on 
the  ftontiar  of  the  republie,  and  Bobinson 
vrufaoe  to  &oawith  one  of  the  worst  situa- 
tbns  that  the  history  of  the  empire  has 
seen.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  say  that 
Rotonsou  had  no  sort  of  ^rt  in  this  ill- 
advised  attempt.  He  had  been  kept  in 
^orance  of  the  project  because  those  who 
conceived  it  knew  his  character.  Directly 
he  heard  of  the  attempt  he  endeavoured  to 
stop  it  by  telegraph,  but  was  too  late. 

On  2  Jan.  1 896  Robinson  proceeded  to  Pr&- 
toria  to  negotiate  for  the  release  of  theraiders. 
In  this  he  succeeded,  returning  to  Oape  Town 
on  14  Jan. ;  but  he  could  not  expert  to  do 
much  more.  The  troubles  which  were  at  the 
root  of  the  raid  were  left  to  breed  the  war  of 
1699 ;  but  for  this  Bobinson  cannot  iuAy  be 
held  n^onnUe.  His  personal  influence  at 


any  rate  glossed  over  the  apparent  friction 
between  Dutch  and  British,  and  whan  in 
May  1896  he  cune  on  leave  to  England,  he 
left  comparative  calm  and  good  feeling  behind 
him.  Probably  he  was  the  only  man  who 
had  suffident  prestige  to  cope  with  such  a 
crisis  and  save  a  war.  On  ll  Aug.  1896  he 
was  made  a  baron  in  the  peerage  of  Sag- 
land,  by  the  style  of  Baron  Kosmead  of 
Bosmeaa  in  Ireland,  and  of  Ta&lbe^  in 
South  A^ca.  Immediately  afterwards  he 
returned  to  the  Cape,  where  he  proceeded 
frith  the  work  of  eon<uliating  all  parties 
among  the  Dutch  and  British.  But  the 
failure  of  his  he^di  compelled  him  to  ask  to 
be  relidved  of  his  govonmmt.  On  21  Awil 
1807  he  left  the  Cane  fox  England.  He 
never  really  recovered  his  health,  and  died 
at  42  Prince's  Gardens,  London,  on  38  Oct. 
1697.  He  was  buried  at  Brompton  ceme- 
teiT  on  1  Nov. 

,  Bobinson  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  colonial  governors  whom 
Britain  has  sent  out  during  the  nineteenth 
centnrv;  and  his  name  will  always  be  par- 
ttenluly  connected  with  the  most  iigotons 
period  of  the  growthof  South  AiHcan  enqnn^ 
He  was  prudent,  cautious,  and  bnoneHuke; 
genial,  kindly,  and  free  from  pomponty; 
above  the  middle  height,  of  a  dignified 
presence.  An  excellent  appreciation  <^him 
IS  that  of  Sir  Henry  Farkes,  the  Australian 
statesman  {Fifty  Years,  i.  296).  He 
was  knighted  in  1869,  became  K.C.M.6.  in 
1869,  G.O.M.G.  in  1876,  and  a  privy  coun- 
cillor in  1882. 

Lord  Bosmead,  besides  being  a  good  man 
of  business  and  a  good  speaker,  was  a  spart*- 
man,  and  a  great  lover  of  horties  and  of  hone- 
racing  (LiNQ,  History  <if  New  South  Wales, 
i.  The  beet  portrait  (by  Folingsby) 

of  Lord  Bosmead  hangs  in  the  hall  ^Go- 
vemment  House,  Sydney.  Others  passed  to 
the  possession  of  his  son,  Lwd  Boamead,  at 
Ascot,  and  of  his  daughter,  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Durant,  who  also  possesses  a  bust  by 
Simonetti. 

Bobinson  married,  on  24  April  1846,  Nea 
Arthur  Ada  Kose  D' Amour,  sixth  daughter 
of  Arthur  Annesley  Rath,  visoount  Yalentia, 
and  left  a  son,  Hercules  Arthur  Temple,  who 
succeeded  him,  and  three  dau^ters,  all 
married. 

[HentieirsDict,of  AostralasianBiogr.;  Times, 
29  Oct.  1897,  2  Nov.  1897;  Col.  Office  List, 
1 897 ;  Colonial  Blue  Book  Seports,  &c. ;  Officii 
Hist,  of  N«ir  South  Wales ;  Fukes's  Fift^ 
Years  in  the  making  of  Austiahaa  Bistoiy,  1. 
206,  S31,  ii.  106;  Bosden's  Hist  of  Aoitxalia, 
iii.  601  sq. ;  Qisbome'a  Bnleis  and  Stotsammof 
New  Zealand ;  Caps  Aigas,  S9  Ort.  It97 ;  Ghpa 
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XimM  (wmUt  mix  8  Sot.  1897;  Wilmot't 
Hi«U  our  own  Timw  in  South  Africa,  it. 
196  Maekaoue's  Anatnl  Africa,  1S87,  pu- 
nm ;  Wonfold'a  South  Afriia,  paaum ;  Fcoode'i 
Oceaaa,  p.  68 ;  Life  and  Timea  of  Sir  J.  C. 
Molteiu^  1900  ;  FitEpatrick's  Tranaraal  from 
WithiD,  1899;  Q.  E.  C[oka7De]'s  Complete 
Peerage,  Tiii.  S48.  680.J  C.  A.  H. 

B0BINS0ir,BiBT(1LLIAlfCLEAV£B 
FBANCIS  (1834-1897),  odoniia  govanior, 
bom  OB  U  Jul  1834,  was  the  fifth  aon  of 
Adraizil  Hsroulec  Bobinson  [q.  t.}  He 
entoced  die  otdonial  serrice  in  i85S  aa  jsei- 
rate  aecretaTy  to  his  elder  brother  (Sir) 
Haronlee  Qeorge  Robert  Robinson,  after- 
wards first  Baron  Bosmead  [q.  r.  Suppl.], 
who  was  then  lieutenant-goremor  ol  '  St. 
Kitts.  In  1869,  when  his  brother  became 
governor  of  Hongkoi^,  he  accompanied 
him  ^ther  in  the  same  capacity.   He  was 

S resident  of  Montaerrat  in  166!^,  and  from 
anuary  to  October  1866  he  administered 
the  goremment  of  Dominica.  From  23  May 
1866  to  1670  ha  was  goTomor  of  the  Falk- 
land Islands,  and  from  Svij  1870  to  No- 
Tember  1878  of  Frinoe  Edward 

bland.  PBiiag  his  admiuiatration  tike  qne^ 
tioB  of  poUtical  union  with  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  was  debated,  and  hie  patience  and 
ludicioiu  couosela  aeaiated  to  bring  about 
the  vnion  in  July  1878.  On  14 14  ot.  1874  he 
was  appointed  gOTemor  of  Western  Austra- 
lia, He  assumed  the  administration  on 
11  Jan.  1876,  relinquishing  it  on  6  Sept. 
1877,  after  his  appointment  as  goremor  of 
the  Straits  Settlements.  In  1878  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Bangkok  on  a  special  visit  to 
inveBt  the  king  of  Siam  with  the  O.C.M.O., 
on  which  occasion  he  was  invested  with 
the  grand  cross  of  the  order  (tf  the  Crown 
oi  Siam,  which  he  received  pennissioa  to 
waai.  On  10  April  1860  he  antn  usumed 
the  office  of  governor,  of  Western  Au^ 
tndia.  During  lus  second  ^Temorship  of 
colony  he  was  successful  in  wiping  out  a 
debt  of  80,000/.,  and  leaving  a  bslanoe  of 
32,000/.  in  the  treasury.  He  xemuned  until 
17  Feb.  1883,  when  he  became  governor 
of  South  Australia.  In  1889  he  left  Ade- 
laide to  assume  the  acting  governorship  of 
Yietocia,  doling  the  absence  on  leave  ot  Sir 
Henry  Brougham  Loch  (afterwards  Baron 
Loch)  [q.  T.  Suppl.]  His  administration 
extended  ftom  9  March  to  18  Oct.  1889, 
and  was  marked  with  great  socoess.  After 
a  second  bri^  tenure  of  office  from  16  to 
98  Not.,  he  proceeded  to  England.  Hia 
adnuttiatration  was  so  aoceptable  in  Victoria 
that,  at  the  conclusion  of  Sir  Henry  Loch's 
govoaorship,  the  premier  and  the  wader  of 
ofpqritieB  wa»  about  to  md  a jointiequait 


to  the  colonial  office  that  Robinson  might 
be  nominated  hia  successor  when  they  learnt 
that  Lord  Hopatoun  had  been  appointed. 
He  was  nominated  for  the  third  time  gover- 
nor of  Weatexn  Australia,  that  he  might  by 
his  administrative  experience  and  previoua 
knowledge  of  the  colony  facilitate  the  in- 
auguration of  responsible  government  in  the 
laat  Australian  crown  eolonj.  While  in 
London  he  zudared  eonsiderahle  assistance 
both  to  the  oohmial  office  and  to  the  Western 
Australia  del^;ation  in  aiding  the  passage 
of  the  constitution  bill  through  parliament. 
He  left  Englaiul for  Fwthin September 1890. 
He  retired  from  aotlve  service  in  1^6. 

Robinson  was  created  C.M.G.  in  1873, 
K.C.M.Q.  in  1877,  and  G.C.M.G.  on  24  May 
1887.  He  was  a  musical  composer  of  some 
note,  and  wrote  among  other  compositions  a 
number  of  well-known  songs,  including  '  I 
love  thee  so,'  *  Imperfectus,  and  *  Thou  art 
my  Soul.*  Among  his  part  songs  were 
'  Autumn  Woode '  (1885),  'For  Thee^  (1886), 
*  From  o'er  the  Sea '  (1886),  and  '  The  Rose 
in  October'  (1888).  He  died  at  his  resi- 
dence, 6  Cromwell  Houses,  South  Kenaiiu<- 
ton,  on  2  May  1897.  On  7  April  186S  £b 
married  Olivia  Edith  Dean,  daoditer  of 
Thomaa  Stewart  Towasend,  bishop  m  Meath. 
By  her  he  had  three  sona  and  two  daughters. 

[Barke's  PMr«ga,  8.t.  'RoBmead';  Mennell's 
Diet,  of  Anstralian  Biogr.  1892;  Parker's  Sir 
William  C.  F.  Robintoii,  reprinted  from  tbe 
Centennial  Magasine,  July  1899 ;  National 
Obsurer,  7  Nor.  1891 ;  Colonial  Official  Lists; 
Times,  3  May  1897  ;  Hodder'i  HisL  of  South 
Australia,  1898,  ii.  96-123.]  E.  I.  C. 

RODWELL,  JOHN  MEDOWS  (1808- 
1900),  orientalist,  eldeat  son  of  John  Medows 
Rodwell  and  Marianna  Eedingtim,  was 
bom  at  Barham  Hall,  Sufiblk,  on  11  April 
180a  Eduoated  at  Buiy  St.  Edmunda 
under  Dr.  MaUdn,  he  waa  admitted  on 
10  Nov.  1826  to  OonviUe  and  Caius  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  held  a  scholarship 
(1827-30),  and  was  likewiae  stroke  of  the 
srat  ooU^  boat ;  as  an  undergraduate  he 
was  also  a  contemporary  and  friend  of 
Barwin,  and  used  to  accompany  him  on 
botanioing  expeditions.  He  graduated  B.A. 
1830,  M.  A.  1883,  and  was  or^iued  deacon  at 
Norwich  on6  June  1831, and  priest  at  London 
onl7June  18SS.  AftercuraciesatBarham, 
where  his  uncle,  William  Kirby  (1769-1860) 
fq.  v.],  was  vicar,  and  at  Woodford,  Essex, 
he  became  rector  of  St.  Peter's,  Safion 
Hill,  London  (1886-48),  and  leotwer  at  St. 
Andrew's,  Hdbom.  In  1848  Biahop  Blom- 
field  gave  him  the  valoable  xectozy  oi  St 
Ethetburga's,  Bishopagate,  which  he  held 
till  hia  death;  bat  after  aoma  thirty-five 
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ears  of  active  work  he  retired,  with  the 
iflbop's  saactioD,  under  a  medical  certificate, 
from  reaidential  duty.  Some  of  the  curate»- 
in-charge  after  thiB  time  introdaced  a  cere- 
monial ritual  into  the  church  which  evoked 
the  oppoaitioQ  of  protestant  agitatora. 

Rodwell  appears  to  have  commenced 
oriental  studies  when  quite  a  TOung  man, 
bv  reading  Hebrew  with  his  uncle,  the  Bev. 
H.  Kedington.  Zn  acquiring  the  elements 
of  Arabic  he  was  assisted  by  Gatafago. 

His  greatest  literary  achievement  was  his 
English  version  of  Uie  Koran,  which  ap- 
peared in  1861  (2nd  edit.  1876),  and  is  con- 
sidered by  many  scholars  as  the  best  existing 
translation,  combining  accuracy  with  a  faith- 
ful representation  of  the  literary  garb  of  the 
original.  His  other  works  are  translations 
of  'Job'  (1864  ;  2nd  edit.  1868)  and 
'Isaiah'  (1881 ;  2nd  edit.  1886).  He  also 
issued  translations  of  collected  liturgies 
fromEthiopic  manuscripts  (1864),  and  from 
the  Gc^c  (1866),  and  brie6v  catalogued 
Lord  Crawford's  OoDtie  and  Euuopio  manu- 
scripts at  Haigh  Hall  The  value  m  his  work 
was  recoffnised  by  his  election  to  an  honorary 
fellowship  of  bis  college  on  7  Oct.  1886. 
Bodwell's  ezbacodinarf  retoitiveness  of 
mental  vigour  maybe  estimated  from  the  fact 
that  he  oomnmeed  tlie  rtndy  of  several  fresh 
laogaages  when  past  eighty  years  of  age, 
ajraieveninhis 91st year  (June  1898) printed 
a  short  pamphlet  or  open  letter  on  the  de- 
rivation and  doctrinal  significance  of  theword 
*  mass,'  and  somewhat  later  corresponded 
with  the  present  writer  as  to  books  for 
the  acQuirement  of  Sanskrit. 

He  died  at  his  house  at  St.  Leonards-on- 
Sea  on  6  June  1900,  and  is  buried  in  Ore 
cemetery,  Hastings. 

Rodwell  was  twice  married :  (1)  in  1834  to 
Elisabeth,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  William 
Parker,  RodweU's  predeoesBor  at  St  Etbd- 
bu^^,  and  (3)  about  I860,  to  Louisa  BSkn. 
Of  sevnal  children  by  his  flint  wift,  the  Rev. 
"W.  M.  Rodwell  and  another  son  survived  him. 

[Personal  knowledge  und  prirats  informa- 
tion ;  RodweU's  Works;  J.  Venn's  Biographical 
History  of  QonTille  and  Cains  Collage,  Cam- 
bridge, ii.  198.]  0.  B. 

BOSMEAD,  Baboit.  ^ee  RommoN, 
Sib  Hbbcul£8  QsosaB  Robbbt,  1824- 
1897.] 

BOTHSOHILD,  FERDINAND  JAMES 
VE  (1889-1898),  known  as  Baron  Ferdinand 
Botbsdiild,  virtuoso,  bom  at  Puia  in  1889, 
was  second  am  of  Baron  ^  de  Botb- 
■ehild  (rf  FVankfoTt  and  ^Henna,  by  hit  first 
oondn  Gharlotte,  eldest  daiulit«  m  Natban 
Keyer  Rothiehild  [q.  t.]  Both  Ikther  and 


mother  were  grandchildren  of  Meyer  Am- 
schel  Rothschild,  the  fbtmder  of  the  great 
financial  house.  He  was  educated  in  Vienna,, 
but  settling  in  England  in  1860,  became  a 
British  subject  and  completely  identified  him- 
self with  the  country.   Buying  an  estate  of 
about  eiffht  hundred  acres  at  W^desdon  in 
Buckinghamshire,  he  erected  tiiereon  the 
mandon  of  Waddeadon  Manor^after  the  style 
of  the  Chateau  de  Ghambord.   In  188S  ho 
entered  parliamentfbr  the  Aylesbury  divisioii 
and  retamed  the  seat  as  long  aa  he  lived.  But 
he  devoted  himself  more  puticularly  to  aoeial 
life  and  to  his  duties  as  a  conn^  gentle- 
man, building  up  a  model  estate,  breeding- 
stock,  and  entertaining  numerous  distin- 
guished guests — among  the  latter  Queen 
Victoria  (14  May  1890),  the  Shab  of  Persia, 
the  German  Emperor  Frederick,  and  on 
several  occasions  King  Edward  VH  when 
prince  of  Wales.   He  was  extremely  inte- 
rested in  painting, especially  thatoftheLow 
Countries  and  the  work  of  Gainsborough 
and  ROTndds,  and  he  formed  a  fine  collec- 
tion at  Waddesdon.   In  a  fiuttily  of  eoUee- 
tOTS  be  was  pre-eminent  ftnr  bis  ainlity.  Tli» 
attention  which  he  paid  to  the  art  of  the 
Renaissance,  especially  bindings,  enamels, 
furniture,  and  goldsmith's  work,  was  repaid 
by  a  splendid  collection  of  rare  olgects  of  the 
highest  quality.   His  collection  of  fVmicb 
books,  many  in  superb  bindings,  was  eata- 
Ic^ued  partiallv  in  1897  (London,  4to,  pri- 
vate issue,  with  sixteen  ^tes).   His  own 
favourite  reading  was  among  the  French 
memoir  writers,  and  he  pubbshed  some  of 
his  gleanings  in  a  volume  entitled  *  Perscmal 
Characteristics  firom  French  History '  (Lon- 
don, 1896,  seventeenportraite,  no  index). 
Of  more  intereet  is  '  Three  Weeks  in  South 
Africa'  (printed  for  j^vate  droulatuHi, 
188S},  ateic^y -wiittendiatyof  atrbpoD 
board  the  Dunottar  Oiatle,  December  ISM- 
Febmuy  1896.  In  July  1897  be  aehiffved 
a  considerable  trium^  as  a  ooUector  by  tiie 
suoeesafiil  purehaee  of  a  Taibunr,  a  Gerard 
Douw,  and  Guyp*8  '  View  on  the  Ifaas,'  from 
the  Six  Mnaenm  at  Amsterdam— Ht  collefr- 
tion  hitherto  intact  (31miM,  26  July  1897). 
He  was  elected  a  trustee  of  the  British 
Museum  on  7  Feb.  1896,  and  until  his 
death  he  took  a  keen  interest  in  the  work 
of  the  institution.    He  died  suddenly  of 
syncope  at  Waddesdon  on  18  Dec  1896,  and 
by  bis  will  left  a  snperb  collection  of  jewels, 

Slate,  and  other  works  of  art  to  the  Britieb 
[nseum,  on  the  etmdition  t^t  tiiey  should 
be  kept  in  a  rocnn  apaxt  from  the  otbn  col- 
lections, to  be  known  as  the  '  Waddeedon 
Bequest  Room/  This  room  was  opened  to 
the  puUie  oa  9  April  1900  (CmtmioffM  ^ 
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Waddttdcm  Bequest).  He  aleo  bequeathed 
to  the  maaeum  library  fifteen  manuscripts, 
mostly  of  the  fifteenui  and  sixteenth  cen- 
tunes,  rrohlr  illuminated  and  on  vellum 
(Addit.  MSS.  35810-34).  By  far  the  finest 
of  these  is  a  Latin  brevian'  {Addit.  MS. 
86311),  a  beautiful  example  of  early  fif- 
teenth-eentory  French  work. 

On  7  June  1866  Botbsofaild  mairied  hie 
eooaia  £veUna,  daiwhter  of  Baron  Lionel 
Nadian  Bothsdiildjq.  t.}  Upon  her  death, 
inthoat  issue,  on  4  Dec.  1666,  ne  erected  and 
endowed  as  a  memorial  to  her  the  Evelina 
£bMnital  for  Children  in  the  Southwark 
Bri^itoad. 

[I^mefl,  19  Dee.  I89&;  IllitBtTBted  Loodea 
News,  21  Dm.  1S98  (irith  portrait) ;  Cat.  of 
Waddflsdon  Beqnest  (with  portraitj,  1899; 
Burke's  Peerage,  8.T.  '  Botbscbild ' ;  Walford's 
CoontT  Families ;  Ann.  Beg.  1898;  Brit.  JIIus. 
Cat.]  T.  S. 

BUKBLIi,  ELZZABBTH  (1828-1696), 
tuthtn.  [Sea  Ohabxxb,  Msb.  Exikubxh.] 

BUSKUTi  JOHN  (181ft-1900),  author, 
artist,  and  social  reformer,  was  the  only 
child  of  John  James  Ruskin  (b.  1786),  who 
wss  the  son  of  a  calico  merchant  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  Margaret  Cox  (6. 1781),  bis  wife, 
the  daughter  of  a  skipper  in  toe  herring 
fisheiT,  They  were  first  cousins,  and  mar- 
ried m  1818.  They  lived  at  64  Hunter 
Street,  Brunswick  Square,  London,  in 
which  house  (marked  with  a  tablet  by  the 
Society  of  Arts,  1900)  John  Ruskin  was 
bom  on  8  Feb.  1819.  The  character  of  his 
parents  and  tenor  of  his  home  life  were  the 
chief  formative  forces  in  Ruskin's  educa- 
Xitm.  As  a  boy  he  was  educated  by  his 
mother,  sad  when  he  went  into  residence  at 
Oxford  she  went  also,  taking  lodgings  in  the 
High  Street,  where  her  husband  always 
joined  her  from  Saturday  to  Mraday. 
Except  during  a  portion  of  his  short  mairied 
liH^  JKoskiii  Uved  constantly  with  his  pa- 
rents ;  he  rarely  travdled  abroad  except  in 
their  eompeay,  and  whenever  they  ware 
M|tarated  dauy  letters  were  exchanged. 
His  fatber  died  in  1864;  his  mother  in  1871. 
Th^  are  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  Shir- 
ley, Kent.  The  inscriptions  on  the  monu- 
ment (desiffned  by  Ruskin)  state  that  John 
Jemee  Ruskin '  was  an  entirely  honest  mer- 
chant, and  his  memcnr  is,  to  all  who  keep  it, 
dear  and  helpful.  Bit  son,  whom  he  loved 
to  the  uttermost  and  taught  to  speak  tmdi, 
this  of  him.' '  Beside  mj  Other's  bo^  I 
have  laid  my  mothei'B.  Hw  yna  detter 
esrth  em  xetnmed  to  earth,  nor  purer  life 
neorded  in  heaTen.'  A  further  mooup 
ment  to  his  mothsv  was  the  zeetmliai  of  a 


springof  water  between  Croydon  and  Epsoa, 
and  the  endowment  of  a  welL  A  tablet 
here  erected  bears  the  inscription  '  In  obedi- 
enoB  to  the  Oiver  of  Life,  of  the  brooks  and 
Iruits  that  feed  it,  of  the  peace  that  ends 
it,  may  this  well  be  kept  sacred  for  the  ser- 
vice of  men,  flocks,  and  flowers,  and  be  by 
kindness  called  Margaret's  Well.' 

'I  heve  seen  m^  mother  travel,*  says 
Ruskin,  '  from  sunnse  to  sunset  on  a  sum- 
mer's day  without  ouM  leaning;  back  in  the 
canriage.  She  mtuntained  thia  unbending 
attitude  in  the  education  of  her  son.  An 
evangelical  puritan  of  the  strictest  sect,  she 
held  strong  notions  on  the  sinfulness  even 
of  to;rs,  and  in  after  years  it  is  said  that 
the  pictures  in  her  husband's  house  were 
turned  with  their  faces  to  the  wall  on  Sun- 
day. With  no  playfellows,  and  no  tovs 
beyond  a  single  box  of  bricks,  the  cliUa's 
faculties  were  concentrated  from  his  earliest 
years  on  the  observation  of  nature  and  inani- 
mate things.  He  used  to  spuid  hours,  he 
says,  in  contemplating  the  colours  of  the 
wanexj  carpet.  Whan  he  was  four  the 
Rnakins  removed  from  Bloomsbniy  to 
Heme  Hill  (No.  28).  llie  garden  now  took 
the  place  of  the  carpet.  After  morning 
lessons  he  was  his  own  master.  His  mother 
would  often  be  gardening  beside  him,  but 
he  had  his  own  little  affairs  to  see  to, '  the 
ants'  nest  to  watch  or  a  sociable  bird  or  two 
to  make  friends  with.'  The  gifts  of  expres- 
sion which  were  to  enable  him  to  show  to 
others  the  loveliness  he  discerned  owed 
their  first  cultivation  to  bi'a  mother's  daily 
readings  in  the  Bible — 'the  one  essential 
part,'  be  says,  '  of  all  my  education.'  They 
read  alternate  verses,  she  '  watching  every 
intonation,  allowing  not  so  much  as  a  qrllap- 
ble  to  be  missed  or  She  hegui 

with  the  first  chapter  of  Qeneua  end  went 
straight  through  to  the  last  verse  of  the 
Apocalypse,  and  began  again  at  Genesis  the 
next  day.  Ruskin  bad  also  to  lesm  the 
whole  of  '  the  fine  old  Scottish  para- 
phrases.' To  this  dsily  discipline,  con- 
tinued until  he  went  up  to  Oxford,  he  attri- 
buted the  cultivation  (n  his  ear  and  his  sense 
of  style. 

By  his  father  the  bo^  was  initiated  in 
secular  literature  (especially  Scott's  novels 
and  Pope's 'Homer')  and  in  art.  John  James 
Raskin  bad  settled  m  London  in  1607,  and 
two  years  later  entered  into  partnershin  as 
a  wine-merchant  under  the  title  of  Busldn, 
Tel&rd,  &  Domeo^-'Domecq  contributing 
the  shozy,  Telford  the  c^ita^  and  Buskin 
tk»  bruns.'  ^  eraubined  with  nueh 
shrewdness  in  bunness  a  genuine  love  of 
literature  and  ft  strong  Ton  of  iwnantio 
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aentiment.  His  taate  was  as  exact  in  art  as 
in  sheiriea,  and  he  '  nerer  allowed  me  to 
look  for  an  instant'  (says  his  bod)  '  at  a  bad 
picture.'  He  had  been  a  pupil  in  the  land- 
■cape  claaa  of  Alexander  >iasmyth  [q.  r.l 
at  Sdinbo^,  was  fond  of  sktitchiag,  ana 
delighted  in  reading  poetry  aloud,  in  buy- 
iu  drawings  of  arcfiitectore  and  landsea^ 
BM  in  entertuning  artists  at  dinner.  In 
later  years  Turner,  George  Richmond,  and 
Bamael  Prout  formed  the  constant  dinner- 
party invited  by  the  father  to  celebrate  his 
eon's  birthday.  The  atmosphere  in  which 
young  Ruskin  lired  and  moved  was  thus  at 
once  puritanical  and  artistic. 

An  important  part  of  his  education  was 
a  summer  tour  with  his  parents.  Hia  father 
was  in  the  habit  of  trareliing  once  a  year 
for  orders,  and  on  these  journeys  he  com- 
binol  pleasure  with  business.  He  travelled 
to  e^  his  wines,  but  also  to  see  pictures ; 
and  in  any  country  seat  where  there  was  a 
Bevnolds,  or  a  Velasquez,  or  a  Yandyck,  or 
a  Rembrandt,  '  he  would  pa^  the  surliest 
housekeeper  into  patience  until  we  had  exa- 
mined it  to  our  hearts'  content.'  Also  he 
travelled  leisurely— in  a  private  carriage 
hired  or  lent  for  the  ez|»edition~and  he 
made  a  point  of  including  m  each  summer's 
jonmey  a  visit  to  some  region  of  romantic 
scenery,  such  as  Scotland  (in  1824,  1836, 
1827j;  the  English  lakes  (1824, 1826, 1880) ; 
and  Wales  (1831).  I^m  the  earliest  da^s 
the  young  Ruskin  had  accompanied  his 
parents  on  their  joumevs,  perched  on  the 
top  of  a  box  in  the  '  oickey '  of  a  post- 
chmse.  By  the  time  he  was  ten  he 
had  thos  aeen  all  the  high  raada  and 
most  of  the  cross-roads  «  Enriond  and 
Wales,  and  the  greater  part  of  lowknd  Scot- 
land. Half  a  oantun-  later  Roikin  occa- 
uonally  revived,  for  tne  pleasure  of  himself 
and  his  iriends---and  the  amusement  of  the 
districts  through  which  they  passed — the 
practice  of  postmg  tours,  and  had  a  posting 
carriage  oi  the  old  fashion  built  for  him. 
*  In  tSl  mountain  ground  and  scenery,'  he 
says,  '  I  had  a  pleasure  as  early  as  I  can 
remember,  snd  continuing  till  I  was  eighteen 
or  twenty,  infinitely  greater  than  any  which 
has  been  since  possible  to  me  in  anything ; 
comparable  for  intensity  only  to  the  joy  of 
a  lov«r  in  being  near  a  noble  and  Idna  mis- 
tcees,  but  no  nuue  explioable  or  definable 
than  t^at  feeling  of  Ion  itaell'  He  was 
enconraged  bv  his  parents  to  write  diaries 
and  versify  his  impressions.  At  home  a 
little  table  was  alwava  kept  apart  for  his 
worii,  and  there  the  child  wouldsit  drawing 
or  writing  while  his  mother  knitted  and  his 
flither  rmd  aloud.   His  parents  paid  him  • 


shilling  a  page  for  his  literary  labours,  and 
bound  up  his  juvenilia,  which  me  still  pre- 
served at  Brantwood.  He  spent  his  pooled 
m<meyinmineraU,whichwerehiseBrbe8t  and 
oonstuit  hobby.  At  the  age  of  four  he  had 
begun  to  read  and  write;  at  seven  he  was 
hard  at  wcHdi  in  printing  Tolnmea  of  atoriea; 
at  eight  he  began  to  write  -nam.  His 
&tbeT  borst  into  tean  of  joy  when  the  wm'i 
first  article  appeared  in  print.  His  mother 
had  designed  him  for  the  church,  hoping  he 
would  become  *  a  glorified  Dean  MQman ; ' 
and  both  his  parents  were  '  exquisitely 
miserable  at  the  first  praises  of  a  clear- 
dawning  Tennyson.'  His  early  poems, 
which  were  to  him  the  Latin  exercises  of 
other  schoolboys,  deal  with  *  dropping 
waters,'  '  airy  fortresses,'  '  taper-pointea 
leaves,'  and  *  glittering  diamonds  from  the 
skies.'  Some  verses  written  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  have  a  note  of  genuine  feeling: 

There  is  s  thrill  of  strange  delight 
Tbat  passes  quivering  o'er  me. 

When  blue  hills  rias  upon  the  s^t 
Like  summer  clouds  before  me. 

In  this  year  (1833)  the  summer  tour  took  a 
wider  scope.   His  father  had  brought  htune 
among  his  treasures  from  the  city  a  copy  of 
Prout  s '  Sketches  in  Flanders  and  Germany.' 
'  As  my  mother  watched  my  father's  plea- 
sure and  mine,'  says  Ruskin, '  in  looking  at 
the  wonderful  places,  she  said, "  Why  should 
we  not  go  and  see  them  in  reality  P  "  My 
father  hesitated  a  little,  then  with  glittering 
eyes,  said,  "Why  not?"'    And  so  they 
went  to  the  Rhine  and  Switzerland,  and 
two  years  Uter  to  Switzerland  and  Italy. 
These  were  the  first  of  a  series  of  posting 
tours  through  all  the  more  romantic  r^iona 
of  Europe— Spain,  Greece^  and  Norway  ex- 
cepted— which  father,  mother,  and  son  took 
together  for  nearly  thirty  years.  They 
travelled  always  in  their  own  carriage  with 
a  courier.   They  went  by  easy  stages,  stop- 
ping at  their  son's  will  to  examine  minenus 
here,  to  study  pictures  there,  and  to  sketch 
and  wander  everywhere.   Those  wece  '  the 
olden  days  of  travelling,  now  to  return  no 
more,'  as  Ruskin  lamented  in  the  '  Stones  of 
Venice,'  '  in  which  distance  oould  not  be 
vanquished  without  toil,  but  in  which  that 
toil  was  rewarded  partly  hy  the  power  of 
deliberate  survey  of  the  countries  through 
which  the  joomey  U^*  and  partly  by  the 
happiness  ot  the  evenmg  hours  when,  from 
the  top  of  Um  last  hill  m  had  surmounted, 
the  traveller  bdteld  the  quiet  village  when 
he  was  to  rest,  scattered  among  the  meadows 
beside  its  valley  stream,  or,  from  the  long- 
hoped-for  turn  in  the  dusty  paiqtectiTe  of 
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tbe  wwvay,  taw  In  the  first  time  the 
tomn  <tf  some  &med  city,  &iBt  in  the  r&yt 
of  eottiet,'  Hum  <  honn  of  peueAil  and 
thougbtfalTdeatnre'  were  important  ele- 
ments in  Rnskin'fl  education.  The  fixat 
ngfat  of  the  snowy  AI^  (in  1833)  opened, 
he  says,  a  new  life  to  him, '  to  oease  no  more 
except  at  the  mtes  of  the  hills  whence  one 
returns  not.  It  is  not  possible  to  imagine, 
in  any  time  of  the  world,  a  more  blessed 
entrance  into  life,  for  a  child  of  such  tem- 
perament as  mine.  .  .  .  For  me  the  Alpe 
and  their  people  were  alike  beautiful  in 
theirsnowand  their  humanity;  andlwanted 
nathcT  for  them  nor  myself  sight  of  any 
thrones  in  heaTen  but  the  rocks,  or  of  any 

Sjtixits  in  heaTen  but  the  clouds.  I  went 
own  that  erening  from  the  garden  terrace 
oi  Sehaffhaosen  with  my  destiny  fixed  in 
all  of  it  Aat  was  to  be  aaered  and  useful.* 
"Withthestudy  of  nature— associated  through 
Tomantie  literature  with  memories  of  hunuui 
valour  and  passion— that  of  art  went  hand 
in  hand.  His  inspection  of  the  diief  picto- 
rial treasures  of  Greet  Britain  was  now  di** 
ciplined  by  close  study  in  the  great  galleries 
of  Eimipe.  Those  of  Vienna,  Madrid,  and 
St.  Petersburg  must  be  excepted ;  nor  did 
Ruskin  ever  visit  Holland — a  neglect  which 
may  perhape  partly  explain  his  lack  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  Dutch  schools.  For  his 
early  study  of  them  he  was  largely  depen- 
dent on  the  Dulwich  Qallery,  which  was 
close  to  hia  home  and  tram  whkh  he  drew 
BO  many  references  in  *  Modern  Painters.' 

Tb»  mwe  fbrmal  part  of  Buikin's  educa- 
tion was  less  fortunate.  He  once  suggested 
for  hia  epitaph  the  curse  of  Reuben :  '  Un- 
stable as  water,  thou  shalt  not  excel,'  and 
said,  '  It  is  Strang  that  I  hardly  ever  get 
anything  stated  without  some  grave  mistake, 
however  true  in  mv  mun  discoveries.' 
There  was  nothing  in  his  early  education  to 
drill  him  into  exact  scholarship  or  encoura^ 
omcentration.  Up  to  the  of  ten  his 
mother  taught  him.  A  classical  tutor  was 
tlutt  callad  in.  He  was  Dr.  Andrews, 
father  of  Coventry  Patmore's  first  wife. 
After  her  marriage  Ruskin  became  a  friend 
of  the  poet,  and  wrote  enthusiastically  in 
praise  of  '  The  Angel  in  the  House.'  An- 
drews was  impressed  by  the  boy's  precocity, 
and  wanted  to  take  him  on  to  Hebrew  be- 
forehewaswellnoDndedinGreelc.  Another 
tutor,  Mr.  Rowootham,  taught  him  French 
and  mathematics.  Ruskin  had  a  fur  con- 
Tersational  knowledge  of  French,  and  was 
always  a  reader  of  French  literature.  Of 
mathematics  he  wu  fond,  and  this  was  the 
branch  of  his  early  studies  which  gave  him 
Uut  trouble.  Next  Ruskin  went  for  part 


of  two  yean  to  a  day  sokooliM  OanbwvqstL 
kept  by  the  Bev.  Thomas  IMla  (1797-I87a} 
[q.  T.}  His  school  course*  was  interrui^M 
by  an  attack  of  pleurisy.  'He'  aAwwardM 
attended  lectures  three  times  a  week  -at 
King's  Collwe.  His  fimt  drawing  matftM 
(1831)  was  Mr.  Bonciman;  later,  he  had 
lessons  from  Oopley  Fielding  and  J.  Dh' 
Harding.  But  the  decisive  influenoe  in  this 
sort  VBes  the  acquisition  in  1882,  as  a  birl^ 
day  present  firom  Mr.  Telford,  of  a  otopy  of 
Rogers's  'Italy'  with  Tomer's  vignettes. 
He  set  to  work  at  once  to  copy  them,  and 
firom  that  day  forth  Turner  obtained  his 
whole  allesiance. 

In  October  1836  Ruskin  matriculated  at 
Oxfbrd,  and  in  Um  foUowingterm  went  into 
residence  as  a  '  genttenun-cominoner '  at 
CSuist  CSiurch.  At  (hcfotd  at  elsewhere  his 
studies  were  diffiisive.  He  k^t  up  his 
drawing  and  took  great  delight  in  Bcientifle 
work  with  Buckland  (then  a  canon  of  Cluist 
Church).  His  Latan,  he  says,  was  the 
worst  in  the  univmity,  and  to  the  end  of 
his  career  he  'never  could  get  into  his  head 
where  the  Pelasgi  lived  or  the  Heraclidie 
returned  from.'  A  private  tutor,  Osborne 
Gordon,  was  employed  to  patch  up  such 
holes,  and  in  recognition  of  Gordon's  eei- 
vicee  Kuskln's  father  gave  6,000/.  for  ths 
augmentation  of  Christ  Church  livings.  In 
'pure  scholarship'  Ruskin  never  -attained 
any  proficiency.  His  love  of  Greek  literar* 
ture  lasted  throughout  his  lifo.  To  Plato 
especially  he  was  strongly  attached,  for '  the ' 
sense  of  the  piesenee  of  dua  Deity  in  all 
things,  great  or  small,  whidi  always  runs 
in  a  solemn  undercurrent  beneath  his  ex- 
quisite jilayfulness  and  irony'  {Stones  of 
Venice,  li.  ch.  8.  The  influence  of  Plato 
upon  Ruakin  has  been  traced  in  a  pamphlet 
by  WUliam  Smart,  1883).  In  the  Oxford 
of  Ruskin's  day  little  heed  was  paid  to 
Greek  art  or  arcluaology,  and  he  'never 
loved  the  arts  of  Greece  as  others  have ' 
{Lectunt  on  Art,  §  111),  though  in  after 
years  he  devoted  some  attention  to  the  sub* 
lect.  ^  His  *Aratra  Pentelici'  (1872)  gives 
nis  views  on  Greek  sculpture.  It  abounds 
in  clever  operfia,  but  his  thesis  that  Greek 
artists  did  not  aim  at  ideal  beauty  cannot 
be  accepted.  His  analyws  of  the  myths  of 
Athena  as  the  llfo-giving  and  spirit-inspiring 
'Queen  of  the  Air  (1669)  often  shows  real 
insist,  but  is  fanciful.  The  first  section  of 
the  Dook  is  headed  '  Athena  Chalinitis^'  but 
Ruskin  '  never  laid  to  heart  the  significaiiiM 
of  the  Greek  Quality  of  restraint  which  this' 
epithet  ascribes  to  the  goddess'  (Nobtoh).' 
Among  his  Oxford  friends  and  contempo^ 
raries  was  (Sir)  Olurlea  Newton  [q.  r. 
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SappLl,  who  in  1853  endeaTOured  to  per- 
suade Ttiukm  to  accompany  him  to  Athens 
and  Mitylene.  The  trip  was  vetoed  by  his 
psrente,  and  'Greek  and  Ooth'  went  their 
BeTsral  ways  (iV»^  ii.  ch.  viii.)  At  a  later 
time  Bnakm  became  interestea  in  excaTa- 
ti<ma,  gave  Gteneral  di  Cesnola  1,000/.  for 
divings  in  Cyprus,  and  presented  most  of 
the  finds  to  we  British  Museum.  Of  his 
ccmtemporaries  at  Christ  Church  Ruskin 
has  drawn  some  brilliant  sketches  in  '  Pne- 
terita.'  He  formed  a  close  and  lifelong 
friendship  with  (Sir)  Henry  Acland  [q.  v. 
Suppl.],  to  whom  he  was  drawn  both  bv 
common  artistic  tastes  and  by  Acland  a 
type  of  radiant  manhood ;  another  iriend- 
smp,  whidi  developed  more  slovrly,  was 
with  Henry  George  Liddell  [q.  v.  SuppLl 
Though  no  athlete,  Ruskin  was  accepted 
into  *  the  best  set.'  Pusey  never  spoke  to 
him,  and  by  '  the  Oxford  movement '  be 
was  untoodted.  He  spoke  sometimes  at 
the  Union.  One  motion  supported  by  him 
was  chanoteristic!  'that  inteUeetual  edu- 
c&tion  as  d^nguishedfrom  moral  disdpline 
is  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  lower 
order  of  a  nation.'  In  the '  Life  and  Letters 
of  F.  W.  Robertson '  there  is  a  reference  to 
'  a  very  ingenious  and  somewhat  sarcastic 
speech '  by  Raskin  in  defence  of  the  stage 
which  j^reatly  pleased  the  house. 

Ruskin  devoted  much  of  his  time  at  Ox- 
ford to  writii^  verse.  He  competed  for  the 
Newdigate  prize  in  1837,  with  a  poem  on 
'The  Gipsies*  (won  by  A.  P.  Stanley),  and 
in  1838  on  'The  Exile  of  St.  Helena'  (won 
by  J.  H.  Dart).  Ruskin's  unsuccessful  essays 
are  included  in  his 'Poems '(1891).  In  1839 
he  won  the  price  with  a  poem  on  '  Salsette 
and  £Iephanta'  (recited  in  the  theatre  at 
Oxibrd  on  13  Jtme  and  published  in  that 
year ;  new  ed.  1878).  The  e(nnpo«tion  has 
some  good  lines,  as,  e.g. : 

niongb  distaDt  shone  with  many  an  anire  gem 
The  gUcier  glory  of  his  diadem  ; 

but  on  the  whole  it  must  be  pronounced 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  most  poems  of 
its  class.  Verses  by  him  had  already  ap- 
peared in  'Friendship's  Offering,'  and  he 
contributed  for  some  years  to  that  and  other 
miscellanies  of  the  period.  Some  of  his 
album  verses  were  pretty  and  have  found 
their  way  into  collections.  He  continued 
as  an  occasional  amusement  throughout  his 
life  to  write  songs  and  rhynuns  letters,  but 
1^  the  time  he  was  twenty-ux  he  abandoned 
'  Tflcrifieation  as  a  serious  pursuit,  having 
oome  to  tho  extremely  wholesome  conchirion 
that  in  poetiy  he  could  expreu  nothing 
zi^tlj  tlut  ha  had  to  say.' 


Ruskin's  Oxford  course  was  interrupted 
by  ill-health,  which  may  have  been  accen- 
tuated by  a  disappointment  of  the  heart. 
He  had  fallen  in  love  with  one  of  the 
daughters  of  his  &ther's  Freneh  partner  (the 
Adele  of  his  poems).  As  a  suitor  he  com- 
bined, he  tells  us,  'tho  ungle-mindednees  of 
Ur.  Traddles  with  the  conversational  alnU- 
ties  of  Mr.  Toots,*  and  his  Parisian  flame 
laughed  whole-heartedly  at  the  literary 
offering  with  which  he  sought  to  commend 
himselt  to  her.  In  1840  she  married  a 
handsome  youngFrench nobleman.  Shortly 
afterwards,  at  hlaster  in  that  year,  when 
Ruskin  was  putting  on  a  spurt  for  hie  ex- 
aminations, he  was  seized  with  a  consump- 
tive cough  and  spat  some  blood.  The  drop 
was  not,  as  in  the  case  of  Keats,  his  death- 
warrant,  but  it  was  a  death-blow  to  hopes 
of  academical  distinction.  He  went  down 
from  Oxford  and  for  nearly  two  years  was 
dragged  about  in  search  of  health,  through 
Switzerland  and  Italy  and  to  Leamington 
(where  he  d^ved  great  benefit  from  I>r. 
J^Bon*B  treatment).  Memorials  of  Uieae 
travels  are  given  in  Ru8kin*8  'Letttts  to 
Dale  *  (1893),  In  a  few  yean  Ruskin  out- 
grew his  tendency  to  oonsum^on.  He  was 
fond  of  walking  and  of  elimbmg  among  the 
Alps;  and  in  after  years  of  rowing,  as  also 
of  manual  exercise.  He  retained  far  into 
old  age  evidences  of  unabated  vigour  in 
hairstiU  thick  and  brown;  and  could  often 
be  seen  rowing  his  boat  (of  his  own  design) 
across  the  lake  in  half  a  gale  of  wind,  fint 
he  was  never  a  very  strong  man,  and  he 
taxed  to  the  uttermost  by  constant  mental 
strain  such  strength  as  he  possessed.  In 
April  1842,  having  recovered  his  health, 
Ruskin  went  up  to  Oxford,  and  was  gmn  an 
honorajy  donble-fouzth.  He  graduated  B.A. 
in  1842  and  M.A.  in  1843.  He  was  deeply 
sensitive  of  '  the  InefihUe  charm '  of  Oxma 
and  loved  the  nniversity  dearly.  But  it 
was  among  the  hills  and  clouds,  the  trees 
and  the  mosses,  that  he  really  graduated. 

It  was,  however,  as  *  an  Oxford  graduate* 
that  he  first  emerged  into  ftme.  He  had 
already  in  his  teens  appeared  in  print.  His 
first  published  words,  'Enquiries  on  the 
Causes  of  the  Colour  of  the  Rhme,'  and  *  Con- 
siderations on  the  Strata  of  Mont  Blanc,* 
were  printed,  when  he  was  fifteen,  in  Lou- 
don's '  Magazine  of  Natural  History '  (1834, 
vol.  viii.  pp.  438  and  044),  to  which  he  con- 
tributed some  other  geolo^oal  studies  two 
years  later  (ib.  1886,  vol  ix.  pu  683).  An  ar- 
ticle by  him  also  appeued  in  the  fint  volamo 
of  the  'Transactions  of  the  Metecaolo^cal 
Sodety'  (1830).  More  imj^ortant  was  a 
series  of  articles  in  Loudon's '  Aichiteetaial 
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aiine' (1887-8).  AfteratourinSwiUer- 
ind  Italy  in  1836  Rusldii  had  zetnned 
-with  his  paraota  inl837to  one  of  the  hsnnts 
of  hu  boyhood,  the  Lake  country.  The 
eontxast  between  the  cottages  of  Westmore- 
land  and  of  Italy  strack  bim  as  typical  of 
that  between  the  countries  themselrea,  and 
daring  the  autumn  following  he  wrote  on 
*  The  Poetry  of  Architecture ;  or,  the  Archi- 
tecture of  the  Nations  of  Europe  considered 
in  its  Association  with  National  Scenery 
and  National  Character/  These  papers, 
written  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  lay  down  a 
line  of  study  which  Ruskin  afterwards  pur- 
sued in  '  Seven  Lamps '  and  '  Stones  of 
Venice.'  They  show  how  securely  he  had 
now  fonnd  his  literary  medium.  They  con- 
tain, as  he  sud  fifty  years  later, '  sentences 
nearly  as  well  ^it  togethw  as  any  1  have 
done  since.'  The  nom  de  «Am«— Kata 
Phtuin — adopted  for  these  and  some  other 
contributiona  to  ti»  same  maguine  was  ex< 
pressive  of  the  temper  in  which  be  was  pre- 
sently to  disoourse  in  'Modern  Painters.' 
'Accuse  me  not  of  arroguice,  If  having 
walked  with  Nature,'  &c.,  was  the  motto  of 
the  later  work. 

As  early  as  in  1886  (when  he  was  seven- 
teen) Ruskin  had  produced  the  genn  which 
grew  into  his  principal  book.  To  the  Aca- 
demy's exhibition  ot  that  year  Turner  had 
sent  three  pictures  characteristic  of  hie  later 
manner — 'Juliet  and  her  Nurse,'  'Rome 
from  Mount  Aventine,'  and  '  Mercury  and 
Argus.'  They  were  fiercely  attacked  In 
'Buckwood,'  and  young  Ruskin,  roused 
thereby  *  to  height  of  black  anger,  in  which 
I  have  remuned  pretty  nearly  ever  sinc^' 
wrote  an  answer.  RusW*s  &ther  sent  the 
article  to  Turner.  The  old  man  thanked  bis 
youthM  champion  for  his  'zeal,  trouble, 
and  kindness,'  but  sent  the  manuscript,  not 
to '  Blackwood,'  which  he  did  not  consider 
worth  powder  and  shot,  but  to  the  purchaser 
of  'Juliet,' Mr.  Munro  of  Novar.  A  copy 
of  the  article  was  found  among  Ruskin  s 
papers  after  bis  death.  The  work  laid  aside 
when  Ruskin  went  up  to  Oxford  was  re- 
sumed when  he  had  token  his  degree.  In 

1840  he  had  been  introduced  to  Turner.  In 

1841  he  had  paid  hisfirst  visit  to  Venice.  In 

1842  ha  was  greatly  impressed  by  Turner's 
Swiss  dretehes.  To  aa  inoident  in  May  of 
that  year  Ru^n  attributes  hie  *calL'  '  One 
day/  he  8»s, '  on  the  road  to  Norwood  I 
noticed  a  bit  of  ivy  round  a  thorn  stem, 
which  seemed  even  to  my  critical  judgment 

'  not  ill  "  composed ; "  1  proceeded  to  make  a 
Jight-and-shade  pencil  study  of  it  in  my 
grey-paper  pocket-book,  carefully  as  if  it 
bad  bera  s  bit  of  sculpture,  liking  it  more 


and  more  as  I  drew.  Whea  it  was  done  I 
aaw  that  I  had  virtually  lost  ell  my  time 
since  I  was  twelve  years  old,  because  no  one 
bad  ever  told  me  to  draw  what  was  really 
thne  I '  Later  in  the  yeor  he  travelled  in 
France  and  Switzerland,  and  on  his  return 
he  set  to  work  on  the  first  Tolume  of  *  Mo- 
dem Painters.'  The  title  was  sn^ested  by 
the  publishers  (Messrs.  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.) 
in  lieu  of  '  Turner  and  the  Ancients.'  The 
scope  of  the  book  is  indicated  by  the  author's 
sul^title  (aft«rwards  suppressed) :  '  Their 
superiority  in  the  Art  of  Landscape  Paint- 
ing to  all  the  Ancient  Masters  proved  by 
Examples  of  the  True,  the  Beautiful,  an'd 
the  Intellectual,  from  the  Works  of  Modern 
Artists,  especially  £rom  those  of  J.  M.  W. 
Turner,  Esq.,  rA.'  The  volume  was  pub- 
lished in  April  1848  anonymously  W  'A 
Graduate  of  Oxford.'  Rudun's  fatberfeared 
that  the  treatise  would  lose  in  authority  if 
its  author's  youth  were  disclosed :  he  was 
then  twenty-four.  The  success  of  the  book 
was  immediate.  A  second  edition  was  called 
fOT  in  the  following  year.  In  all  seven  edi- 
tions of  the  first  volume  in  separate  form 
were  published ;  that  of  1861  was  the  first 
to  bear  the  author's  name.  The  volume, 
originating  in  a  defence  of  Turner's  later 
manner,  had  grown  into  a  treatise  on  the 
principles  of  art,  declaring  that  art  means 
something  more  than  pleasing  arrangement 
of  lines  and  colours ;  tnat  it  can,  and  there- 
fore ought  to,  convey  ideas  as  being  a  kind 
of  language ;  that  the  best  painter  is  he 
who  conveys  the  most  and  highest  ideas  of 
truth,  of  beauty,  and  of  imagination ;  ai^ 
then,  by  way  of  example,  that  Turner's  work 
was  fim  of  interesting  truths,  while  the 
Dutch  and  fVeuch-Italian  landscapists  were 
very  limited  in  tbeirview  of  the  varied  &cts 
of  nature.  The  latter  part  of  his  theme  led 
the  author  to  make  a  close  study  of  moun- 
tains, clouds,  and  sea,  and  to  enrich  his  pages 
with  passages  of  glorious  description,  ^e 
closeness  of  his  reasoning,  the  wealth  of 
illustrative  reference,  the  tone  of  authority, 
the  audacious  criticism  of  established  repu- 
tations, and  the  beauty  of  the  word-^ntmg 
made  a  great  and  lasting  impression,  w'ords- 
worth  pronounced  the  author  a  brilliant 
writer  .and  placed  '  Modem  Painters '  in  his 
lending  libruy  at  Rydal  Mount  (KnouT,  it. 
334).  Tennyson  saw  it  lying  on  Bo^ertfa 
tabu,  and  longed  very  much  to  read  it  at 
his  Insure  (Ziji,  i.  228).  Ruskin  had  been 
taken  to  see  Rogers  some  years  before.  He 
appeared  occasionally  at  the  poet's  break- 
fasts, and  corresponded  with  him  from 
Venice.  Sir  Henry  Taylor  wrote  to  Mr. 
Aubrey  de  Vere  begging  him  to  read 
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boolt  wliich  aeema  to  me^  to  be  &r  more 
deeply  founded  in  its  eriticiBm  of  ut  than 
any  other  that  I  have  met  with  . . .  written 
with  great  power  and  eloquence'  (Coluko- 
WOOD,  p.  94)  '  For  a  critic  to  be  so  much  of 
a  poet,'  wrote  Mrs.  Browning, '  is  a  great 
thing.'  Sydney  Smith  said  it  wb«  *  a  work 
of  transcendent  talent,  presented  the  moet 
original  Tiews,  and  the  most  el^fant  and 
powerful  language,  and  would  work  a  com- 
plete revolution  in  the  world  of  taste' 
(Prttt.  ii.  ch.  ix.)  Dearer  to  Ruskin  than 
the  praises  of  the  great  world  was  the  delight 
of  his  parcntB,  On  New  Year's  day  his 
father  bought  for  him  Turner's  pcture  of 
'  The  Slaver,'  *  well  knowing  how  to  please 
me.  The  pleasures  of  a  new  Turner  to  me 
nohod^  ever  will  understand.' 

TbB  young  author  was  not  lured  by  praise 
into  hurried  production ;  nor  was  the  success 
of  the  first  volume  of  '  Modem  Painters '  a 
de(^Te  point  in  his  career.  He  was  still 
giving  much  of  his  best  effort  to  drawing, 
-with  stea^ly  increasing  skill,  and  to  the 
geological  and  mineralogical  studies,  in 
which  to  the  end  he  keenlv  delighted.  He 
set  to  work  to  continue  his  studies  in  art, 
but  it  was  still  an  open  question  which  was 
to  be  the  main  work  of  hu  life.  In  1844  he 
went  with  his  parents  to  Switzerland,  and 
studied  mountains  at  Chamouni  andZermatt. 
^^t  the  Simplon  they  met  James  David 
Forbe8[q.  v.],  whoso  viecous  theory  of  glaciers 
Buskin  afterwards  defended  with  great 
waimth.  Chi  Ms  way  home  he  Mpent  some 
time  in  Paris,  studying  old  masters  at  the 
Louvre.  Next  year  he  went  abroad  without 
his  parents,  but  attended  by  a  valet  and 
Couttet  the  guide.  At  Macugnaga,  where 
he  spent  some  weeks,  he  devoted  himself 
to  close  study  of  Shakespeare,  *  which  led 
me  into  frnitful  thought,  out  of  the  till 
then  passive  sensation  of  merely  artistic  or 
naturalist  life.'  Other  writers  to  whom 
Ruskin  profeiwed  himself  mainly  indebted 
were  Dante,  George  Herbert,  Wordsworth, 
and  Carljle.  From  Macugnaga  he  went  to 
Pba,  Lucca,  and  Venice,  and  to  this  tour 
he  attributes  a  turning  point  in  his  life  and 
wwk.  At  Lucca  he  was  profoundly  im- 
pressed bv  tiie  recumbent  statue  of  Ilaria  di 
(^tto  (described  in  JtfmfernPainfff's,  vol.  ii. 
see.  i.  caap.vii.,  and  in  The  Three  Colour*  of 
Prennthaeliti$m).  Beside  this  tomb  he 
'partly  felt,  partly  vowed,  that  his  life  must 
no  longer  be  spent  only  in  the  study  of  rocks  ! 
and  efouds.'  At  Venice  (whither  J.  D. 
Harding  accompanied  him)  they  went  one 
day  to  see  the  then  unknown  and  uncared- 
for  Tintorets  in  the  Scuola  di  San  Rocco. 
It  was  a  revelation,  and  decided  the  current 


of  Ruskin's  life.    'But  for  that  pottflx's 

opening  I  should,'  be  said,  'have  writto& 
the  "  Stones  of  C%aaoum  "  instead  of  the 
"Stones  of  Venice,"  and  I  ^ould  hsva 
brought  out  into  full  distinctness  and  ose 
what  faculty  I  bad  of  drawing  the  haman 
face  and  term  with  true  expression  of  th«ir 
higher  beauty.  ...  I  felt  that  a  new  world 
was  opened  to  me,  that  I  had  seen  that  day 
the  art  of  man  in  its  full  majesty  for  the 
first  time ;  and  that  there  was  also  a  stranga 
and  precious  gift  in  myself  enabling  me  to 
recognise  it.'  With  this  conviction  Ruskin 
returned  home  in  the  autumn  of  1846  to 
Denmark  Hill,  whither  his  parents  had 
removed  in  1848  to  a  large  noose  with, 
spacious  gnnmde,  and  proceeded  to  write 
out  a  second  volume  of  '  Modem  Painters.* 
The  enlargement  of  its  scope  was  at  once 
obvious.  Instead  of  a  defence  of  the 
modems,  we  heard  now  the  praise  of  the 
ancients.  Whereas  the  ctoBi^g  paragraphs 
of  Ruskin's  first  volume  are  an  exhortation 
to  truth  in  landscape,  those  of  the  second 
are  a  hymn  of  praise  to  '  the  angel-choirs  of 
Angelico,  with  the  flames  on  their  white 
foreheads  waving  brighter  as  they  move, 
and  the  sparkles  streaming  from  their  purple 
wings  like  the  glitter  of  many  suns  upon  a 
sounding  sea.'  The  second  volume,  pub- 
lished in  April  1846,  confirmed  and  esta- 
blished Ruskitt's  fam^  for  though  published 
anonymouBly  tiie  aulJionhip  was  Inr  this 
time  an  op«i  secret,  ^is  treatise,  tnoush 
marred  a  nanowneas  of  temper  and  by 
some  other  faults,  mercilessly  expoeed  by 
the  author  himself  in  his  notes  to  a  revised 
edition  in  1882,  occupies  a  central  place  in 
Ruskin's  system.  It  sets  forth  the  spiritual 
as  opposed  to  the  sensual  theory  of  art.  It 
expresses  what  he  elsewhere  caUs  '  dhe  first 
and  foundational  law  respecting  human 
contemplation  of  the  natural  phenomena 
under  whose  influence  we  exist,  that  they 
can  only  be  seen  with  their  properly  belong- 
ing joy,  and  interpreted  up  to  the  measure 
of  proper  human  intelligence,  when  they 
are  accepted  as  the  work  and  Uie  gift  of  a 
Living  Spirit  greater  than  our  own.'  The 
author's  acute  analyHS  of  the  ftuetions  of 
imagination  in  art,  end  his  descriptions, 
oftot  not  accurate  in  detul,  bnt  always 
original  and  suggestive,  of  pictures  by  the 
Florentine  masters  and  Tintoret,  added  to 
the  attraction  of  the  volume.  In  style  it 
bears  evident  traces  of  an  imitation  of 
Hooker,  whom  Ruskin  had  been  uiged  by 
Osborne  Gordon  to  study. 

The  completion  of  '  Modem  Painters ' 
was  interrupted  for  ten  years  by  various 
studies  and  by  domestic  circnmstanoei.  In 
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1847  Baikia  was  invited  by  Lockhart  to 
nriew  Lord  Lindsay's  'History of  Christian 
Art '  for  the  '  Quarterly '  (June  1847\  He 
did  so,  he  says,  for  the  sake  of  Loekhart's 
daughter,  for  whose  hand  he  was  a  suitor, 
but  ne  was  doomed  to  a  second  disappoint- 
ment in  love,  followed  like  his  first  by  a 
Iweakdown  in  his  health.  His  parents 
-wesently  nrsed  him  to  propose  to  the 
daughter  of  md  friends  of  theirs.  Eu|^emia 
(^Effie')  Chalmers  Gray  was  the  eldest 
daogbteir  <nf  Mr.  Geoise  Gray,  a  lawyer,  of 
Bomnwall,  Perth.  She  used  to  visit  the 
Bnsldni  at  Heme  Hill ;  and  it  was  for  ha, 
in  answer  to  a  challenge,  that  he  wrote  in 
1641,  at  a  oonple  of  sittings,  one  of  the 
most  popnlar  oChit  minor  books, ' The  King 
of  the  Golden  Itiver.'  She  had  grown  up 
into  a  great  beauty,  and  her  family,  no  lees 
than  Ruskin's  parents,  were  anxious  for  the 
match.  On  10  April  1848  they  were  mar- 
ried at  Perth.  He  was  about  ten  years  her 
senior,  and  mnch  more  so  in  habits  of  life 
and  thought.  The  honeymoon  was  cut 
short  the  bridegroom's  iU-healtb.  After 
a  continental  tour  later  in  the  year,  tiiey 
settled  in  London  at  SI  Park  Street.  Rus- 
kin was  by  this  time  one  of  the  literary 
oelefarities  of  the  day,  and  had  many  friend 
and  acquaintanoee  in  the  literary  and  artistic 
world.  Among  theee  were  O.F.  Watts,  R.A., 
the  Brownings,  Hiss  Jean  Ingelow,  Corlyle, 
Froude,  and  Miss  Mitford,  whose  ctoaing 
years  he  brightened  with  many  delicate  and 
generous  kindnesses.  Ruskin's  wife  was 
presented  at  court,  and  occasionally  he  took 
her  to  evening  crushes.  But  he  could  not 
live  long,  he  said,  with  a  dead  brick  wall 
opposite  his  window,  and  London  life  inter- 
fered with  the  literary  works  in  which  he 
was  absorbed.  He  retreated,  therefore,  with 
his  wife  to  a  house  on  Heme  HiU,  and 
afterwards  to  his  parents  at  Denmark  Hill. 
The  winters  of  1849-50  and  of  1861-2  the 
Hukins  spmt  at  Venice — he  hard  at  wtnk 
on  measuring  and  sketching  and  reading, 
and  on^  oocasioially  finding  inclination  for 
■odal  distractions.  *I  bnwe  through  my 
TOWS  of  retirement  the  other  day,'  he  wrote 
to  Mr.  Fawkes  of  Famley  {Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury, April  1900)  'to  take  Effie  to  one  of 
Marshal  Radeteky's  balls  at  Verona.  The 
Anstrians  have  made  such  a  pet  of  her  that 
abe  declares  if  she  ever  leaves  Venice  it 
must  be  to  go  to  Vienna.'  In  the  summer 
of  18£1  Ruekin  had  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Millais.  '  I  have  dined  and  taken  break- 
fast with  Ruskin,'  writes  thepainter(2  July), 
'  and  we  are  such  good  friends  that  he  wishes 
ae  to  aooompany  him  to  Switzerland  this 
■ommer,'    UjUata's  great  picture  of  1868 


was  the  '  Order  of  Release '  (now  in  the 
Tate  Galierv);  the  figure  of  the  woman 
was  painted  from  Mrs.  Ruskin.  In  that 
summer  the  Ruskins  had  taken  a  cottage  at 
Glenfinlas.  Millais  and  his  brother  Wifiiam 
accompanied  them,  and  stayed  for  some 
weeks  at  the  neighbouring  inn.  Sir  Henry 
Acland  was  also  for  a  time  of  the  party. 
The  events  of  this  tour  are  described  in  toe 
'Life  of  Millais'  (vol.  i.  chap,  v.),  where 
several  sketches  of  Mrs.  Ruskin  by  the 
artist  are  given.  '  We  have  immense  enjoy- 
ment,'  he  wrote  to  a  friend, '  painting  out 
on  the  rocks,  and  having  our  ^nner  brought 
to  us  there,  and  in  the  aveuing  climbing  up 
the  steep  mountains  for  exeroise,  Mrs.  Rtukin 
accompanying  ns.*  MillaU's  portrait  of 
Ruskin  (No.  3  below)  was  done  at  this 
time.  Ruskin  was  writing  the  'Lectures 
on  Architecture  and  Paintmg,'  which  he 
delivered  at  Edinburgh  in  November  1858 
and  published  as  a  book  iu  the  following 
year.  Millais  drew  the  frontisjpiece,  and 
Ruskin  took  occasion  to  allude  m  terms  of 
high  praise  to  the  work  of  him  and  other 
pre-Rapbaelites.  Shortly  afterwards  a 
nullity  suit  was  instituted  by  Mrs.  Ruskin. 
The  case  was  undefended  by  Ruskin;  the 
marriage  was  annulled,  and  on  S  July  1866 
Millais  was  married  at  Bowerswell  to 
Euphemia  Chalmers  C^y. 

The  years  of  Ruskin's  married  life  were  a 
period  of  great  literary  activity.  Soon  af^er 
the  second  volume  of  *  Modem  Painters ' 
had  appeared,  Turner  was  seized  by  illness, 
and  his  works  be^n  to  show  a  conclusive 
failure  of  power.  Ruskin  felt  free  to  pursue 
the  completion  of  his  task  without  the 
pressure  under  which  he  had  at  first  placed 
himself,  and  proceeded  to  collect  at  large 
and  at  leisure  materials  for  an  elaborate 
examination  of  the  canons  of  art.  This  led 
him  far  afield  into  various  lines  of  work. 
He  spent  the  autumn  of  1848,  after  a  tour 
to  Amiens  and  Normandy,  in  writing  *  The 
Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture.'  This  was 
an  attempt  to  applr  to  architecture  some  of 
the  principles  he  nad  sought  to  enforce  in 
the  cue  of  painting.  The  Seven  Lamps 
were  sacrifice,  truth,  power,  beauty,  life, 
memory,  and  obedience ;  and  the  final  test 
of  the  excellence  of  a  work  of  architecture 
was  to  be  the  spirit  of  which  it  was  an 
expression.  The  book  is  narrow  in  its 
religious  outlook,  and  in  later  years  its 
author  denounced  its '  wretched  rant.'  But 
it  contains  some  of  Ruskin's  finest  pusages, 
and  it  had  considerable  influence  in  en- 
couraging the  Gothic  revival  of  the  time. 
The  inttfest  taken  by  Ruskin  a  few  yean 
later  in  the  architecture  of  the  Oxford 
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and  Acland  published  on  the  subject  in 
1869.  'SeTen  Lamps'  was,  further,  'the 
first  treatise  in  English  to  teach  the  real 
fligmficance  of  architecture  as  the  most 
tnutwortfay  record  of  the  life  and  £aith  of 
utiODB.*  It  ms  published  on  10  May  1849, 
and  has  been  the  most  widely  circulated 
of  Ruskin'B  la^r  works.  It  was  the  fint 
of  them  to  be  illustrated. 

Another  by-work  of  this  period  was 
Buskin's  advocacy  of  the  pre-Kaphaelites. 
At  the  time  when  he  took  up  their  cause  he 
had  no  personal  acquaintance  with  them, 
and  their  work  was  independent  of  bis  influ- 
ence, though  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  had  read  the 
first  two  Tolumes  of  '  Modem  Painters,'  and 
felt  they  were  '  written  expressly  for  him  * 
{OmtemDoratyHeview, A-pnll^).  Inl851 
the  academy  pictures  of  Millais  and  Hunt 
were  bitterly  attacked  in  the  '  Times.' 
MillaiaaskedOoTentrTPatmore[q.v.  Suppl.] 
to  see  if  Buskin  wonld  take  up  their  cause. 
Fatmote  did  so,  and  on  IS  and  SO  May  letters 
from  Buskin  appeared  in  the '  Times  warmly 
defending  the  youn^  artists.  Ruskin  also 
wrote  to  Millais  o£Fermg  to  buy  'The  Return 
of  the  Dove  to  the  Ark.'  To  a  new  edition 
of  '  Modem  Painters '  in  this  year  he  added 
a  note  of  strong  praise  of  pre-Rapbaelitism. 
In  August  he  issued  a  pamphlet  entitled 
'  Pre-Raphaelitism,'  in  which  he  again  de- 
fended Millais  and  Mr.  HolmanHunt  against 
the  critics,  and  instituted  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  former  painter  and  Turner,  find- 
ing in  both  alike  the  same  sincerity  of  piii> 
pose.  Buskin's  intervention  on  behalf  of  the 
pre-Baphaelites  was  a  turning-point  in  their 
Kntunes.  It  encouraged  the  painters  them- 
aelves,  eonfixmed  patrons  and  picture-dealers, 
and  caused  many  of  the  critics  to  reconsider 
their  opinions.  Buskin's  personal  connection 
with  Bosaetti,  the  third  of  the  pre-Baphaelite 
group,  came  somewhat  later.  In  185S  he 
had  been  in  correspondence  with  McCracken 
(aBelfast  packing-agent,  and  one  of  Bossetti's 
first  buyers),  highly  extolling  the  artist's 
work,  and  in  April  1854  he  made  Bossetti's 
acquaintance.  He  admired  Bossetti  greatly, 
and  helped  him  liberally,  agreeing  to  buy,  if 
be  happened  to  like  it,  whatever  Bossetti 
produced,  '  I  cannot  imagine  any  arrange- 
ment more  convenient  to  my  brother,'  says 
Mr,  W,  M,  Bossetti, '  who  was  thereby  made 
oomfbrtable  in  his  profaBsional  position.'  A 
year^  later  Boddn  made  equally  generous 

Jcoviuon  for  Bossetti's  fiancle.  Miss  Siddal ; 
e  settled  160/.  a  year  upon  her,  taking  her 
drawings  up  to  that  value.  She  was  thus 
enabled  to  go  abroad  for  her  health.  Some 
characteristic  letters  from  Buskin  to  '  Ida^' 


Bossetti's  'Buskin,  Bossetti,  and  Pr&* 
Baphaelitism '  (1899).  Buskin  was  also  an 
admirer  of  BoMetti's  early  poetryf  and  paid 
for  the  publicatitm  of  his  translations  aam 
'  Early  Italian  Poets.'  Ha  did  not  adnin 
the  painter's  habits.  'If  yon  mated  to 
oblige  me,'  he  wrote,  *  you  would  keep  your 
room  in  order  and  go  to  bed  at  nigiit.  All 
your  fine  speeches  go  for  nothing  with  aa 
till  you  do  that.'  In  later  years  their  friend* 
ship  cooled.  The  part  of  disciple  not 
one  which  Bossetti  could  play,  evea  to  a 
master  so  delicate  in  his  patronage  as 
Buskin. 

Buskin  followed  up  his  letters  and  pam- 
phlets on  the  pre-Baphaelites  by  a  aenee  of 
annual  'Notes  on  the  Boyal  Academy' 
(1855-9).  The  notes  were  very  popular 
with  the  public,  but  lees  so  with  me  artists. 
BusMn  hoped  that  certain  criticisms  passed 
by  him  on  a  friend's  picture  would  '  make 
no  difference  in  their  friendship.*  'Dear 
BueMn,'  replied  the  artist,  'nut  time  I 
meet  you,  I  shall  knock  yon  down ;  bat  I 
hope  it  will  make  no  difference  m  our  friesd- 

shtp.'    'D         the  fellow  t*  said  another 

young  artist  who  enjoyed  the  criUc'a  ac- 
quaintance i '  why  doesn't  he  back  his  friends? ' 
The  jealousies  thus  provoked  among  his  artist 
friends  caused  Buskin  to  discontinue  the 
publication,  resuming  it  only  for  one  year, 
m  1875.  'Punch'  put  the  complaint  at  the 
time  into  the  mouth  of  an  iu*iidftmii»inn  • 

I  paints  and  paints, 
Bears  no  complaints. 

And  sells  before  I'm  diyj 
Till  savage  Rnekin 
Sticks  his  tusk  in, 

And  nobody  will  buy. 

The  lament  was  not  unnatural,  far  at  tldi 
period  Buskin  held  the  poeitiou  almoat  of  aa 
artniictator,  and  his  opmions  were  a  power* 
ful  factor  in  the  sale-rooms.  He  aomewbere 
explains  that  he  was  compelled — perii^  u 
a  just  nemesis  for  his  heterodox  pohtic^ 
economy — to  buy  in  the  dearest  ai^  sell  in 
the  cheapest  market ;  for  that  whenever  be 
sold  a  Turner  the  price  was  run  down  be- 
cause a  drawing  which  he  did  not  care  to  keep 
could  not  be  worth  much,  while  the  price  of 
one  which  he  wanted  to  buy  was  at  once 
run  up.  Buskin's  counsel  was  sought  after  by 
amateurs,  by  Louisa  Lady  Wateimd  among 
the  number  (see  Story  <^  Two  Noble  Licet. 
In  W.  B.  Soon's  AxttoUoffrajMeai  Natm  m 
some  references  to  Raskin^  work  at  Walltit^ 
ton  House,  Northumberland,  fiir  SirWahw 
and  Lady  Trevelyan,  close  friends  d  boA 
men).   Buskin's  position  as  aa  tscpott  was 
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net^ind  by  Tarioas  eommissions  and  com- 
mittees on  artist-ie  subjects.  On  the  subject 
of  the  National  Oalleiy  Ruskin  wrote  at  this 
time  several  letters  and  pamphlets.  Tnrn«r, 
who  had  a  warm  re^d  n>r  both  the  Rtukins, 
had  appointed  the  son  one  of  his  execators. 
Foreseeing  the  lit^tion  that  ensaed,  Rnskin 
declined  to  act.  But  when  at  last  the  estats 
came  out  of  chancery,  Raskin  undertook  the 
arrangement  of  the  works  whidi  passed  to 
the  nation,  and  in  this  connection  compiled 
nreral  catalognes.  The  labour  of  sorting 
the  nineteen  thousand  sketches  was  enot^ 
mo  us.  The  amngement  of  the  Turner 
drawings  which  stili  obtains  at  the  National 
Ghlleiy  is  Raskin's,  bat  he  ]^tested,  fr»- 
quently  and  ineffisotnally,  i^amst  the  plaoe 
allotted  to  them. 

These  were  not  the  only  by-worka  irtiich 
intermpted  the  completion  of  'Modem 
Psinten.'  Raskin  saw  Venice  cmmbling 
away  before  his  eyes  and  her  pictures  on- 
cared  for.  He  set  nimself,  before  it  was  too 
late,  to  trace  the  lines  of  her  fading  beanty, 
and  '  to  record,  as  far  as  I  may,  the  warning 
which  seems  to  me  to  be  nttered  by  erery 
One  of  the  fast-gaining  waves  that  b^t,  like 
passing  bells,  against  tne"  Stones  ofVenice." ' 
With  regard  to  this  book,  published  1861-dj 
Rusldtt  ofton  complained  that  no  one  ever 
believed  a  word  of  nis  moral  lessons  dedueed 
from  the  history  ofVenice  as  recorded  in  her 
mmuments.  Bint  there  has  never  been  more 
than  one  opinion  about  the  noble  eloquence 
and  hauntmg  beauty  of  the  descriptive  pas- 
sages, or  about  the  permanent  value  of  his 
work  among  the  earlier  masters  of  Venetian 
painting  and  sculpture  and  the  earlierschool 
of  Venetian  architecture.  Ruskin's  eminence 
as  a  writer  on  architectural  subjects  received 
some  official  recognition  in  1874,  when  a  pro- 
posal was  made  to  confer  the  gold  medal  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects 
upon  him.  He  was  travelling  in  Italy  at 
the  time,  and  was  indignant  at  various  re- 
storations then  in  progress.  He  declined 
the  honour,  on  the  ground  that  architects 
were  among  the  worst  ofienders  (JRwkm 
Union  Joumalf  Uareh  1900).  '  St»nea  of 
Venice,'  which  was  folly  illustrated  by  the 
author,  and  supplemented  by  a  aeries  of 
'  Examples  of  Venetian  Architecture,'  drawn 
on  a  larger  scale,  cost  him  an  infinity  of 
labour,  ot  which  he  has  left  aeveral  retards 
in  his  letters.  *  I  went  through  so  much 
hard,  dry,  mechanical  toil  at  Venice,'  he 
writes  to  Norton,  '  that  I  quite  lost,  before 
I  left  it,  the  charm  of  the  place.  Analysis 
is  an  abominable  business.  I  am  quite  sure 
that  people  whowork  out  sulgectfl  thoroughly 
are  msagreeable  wretches.  One  only  feels  as 
TOL.  xxn.— OTP. 


<me  should  when  one  doesn't  know  much 
about  the  matter.'  The  *  Stones  of  Venice* 
and  volume  il.  of  '  Modem  Painters  nTO 
an  impetus  to  many  art  movements  of  the 
day.  Such  were  the  Amndel  Society,  whiohf 
lai^ly  under  the  direction  of  his  friend  Mr. 
Edmund  Oldfield,  did  mnch  to  preserve 
records  of  the  wall  paintings  of  Italy;  and 
the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  Ancient 
Buildings,  which  may  be  said  to  have  taken 
as  its  motto  Ruskin's  words,  '  Bo  not  let  us 
talk  of  restoration ;  the  theory  is  a  lie  £nmi 
beginning  to  end.'  The  enl^^ement  <tf  the 
National  Gallery,  by  its  now  neh  collection 
of  early  religious  paintings,  is  also  in  no 
small  measure  owing  to  the  persistence  (ril 
Rnskiu's  advocacy  and  the  innnence  <A  his 
works. 

From  another  point  of  view  the  gist  ot 
*  Stones  of  Venice '  was  the  chapter  (vi.  in 
vol.  ii.)  *  On  the  Nature  of  Gothic  Archi- 
tecture :  and  herein  of  the  true  functions  of 
theworkmanin  art,'  Thin  chapter,  in  which 
Ruskin  takes  as  the  touchstone  of  architec- 
tural styles  their  compatibility  with  the  happy 
life  of  the  workman,  struck  an  answering 
chord  in  William  Morris  [q.  v.  Suppl.]  A 
reprint  of  the  chapter  was  one  of  the  earlier 
productions  of  the  Kelmscott  press  (1892). 
'  In  fiitnre  days.'  said  Morris  in  a  prefiuw 
thersto,  *  it  wiQ  be  conaideTed  as  one  of  the 
very  few  neecssy  and  inevitable  ntteraaees 
of  the  century.  1%  some  of  us,  when  we  first 
read  it,  it  seemed  to  point  out  a  new  road  on 
which  the  world  should  travel.'  It  was  in 
this  spirit  that  the  chapter  had  been  reprinted 
in  1654  at  the  instance  of  Dr.  F.  J.  Fumlvall 
(see  his  preface  to  '  Two  Letters'  from  Rus- 
kin to  F.  D.  Maurice  privately  printed  1690) 
for  distribution  at  the  opening  meeting  <n 
the  Working  Men's  College  in  weat  Ormond 
Street.  '  Many  of  our  men  afterwards  told 
me,' says  Dr.  Fumivall,  *how  toucht  they  had 
been  by  Ruskin's  eloquent  ap^nreciation  of 
their  Class.'  Ruskin's  acquaintance  with 
Maurice  had  sprung  from  correspondence  on 
a  pamphlet  on  the  reunion  m  Protestant 
Onristians  which  Raskin  had  put  out  in  1861 
under  the  title '  Notes  on  the  Gonstmetion  at 
Sheepfolds ' — a  title  which  drew  down  upon 
the  author  an  indignant  remonstrance  from 
a  Scottish  farmer  who  considered  that  his 
shilling  had  been  obtained  on  false  pretences. 
Raskin,  though  not  sympathising  with  Mau- 
rice's theology,  warmly  approved  his  social 
labours,  and  took  chai^  trom.  the  commence- 
ment of  the  drawing  classes  at  the  college. 
He  impressed  D.  G.  Rossetti  also  into  this  ser» 
vice,  and  himself  attended  regularly  until 
May  1658,  after  which  time  he  gave  only 
occasional  lectures  or  informal  taUcs.  Rns- 
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kin  wu  the  first  to  provide  cuts  from 
natuiBl  leaTBB  and  fruit  in  place  of  the 
ordinary  conventional  ornament.  Among 
his  pupila  were  Mr.  George  Allen  (engiftTer, 
and  afterwanlB  Ruskin's  publiaher),  Arthur 
Bargesa  (draughtfiman  and  woodcutter), 
John  Bunney  (a  ekilful  painter  architec- 
tural detail),  and  Mr.  William  Ward  (a 
facsimile  copyist  of  Turner).  Arising  out  of 
Buskin's  work  at  the  college  were  his  books 
on  'The  Elements  of  Drawing,'  1866,  and 
'  The  Elemente  of  Perspective,'  1869. 

Meanwhile  Buskin  was  engaged  in  many 
other  subsidiary  studies  for  the  completion 
of  'Modem  Painters.'  In  hig  contmental 
tour  of  1854  he  was  sketching  in  Switxer^ 
land.  In  1866  he  made  studiea  of  ehij^ong 
at  Deal,  one  oatcome  of  which  was  his  let- 
tenreas  to  Tumer'a  'Harbours  of  England,' 
1866,  with  its  famous  description  of  a  boat. 
In  1866  he  was  again  in  Switzerland,  mak- 
ing studies  at  Chamouni  and  Fribou^  for 
'Modem  Pointers.'  In  1868  he  went  to- 
Switcerland  and  Italy,  and  spent  some  time 
in  studying  Paul  Veronese  at  Turin.  '  One 
day  in  the  gallery,'  says  Mr.  Augustus  Hare, 
who  happened  to  be  there  at  the  same  time, 
*  I  asked  Riifkin  to  give  me  some  advice. 
He  said,  "  Watch  me.^  He  then  looked  at 
the  flounce  in  the  dress  of  a  maid  of  hononr 
of  the  queen  of  Sheba  for  five  minutee,  and 
then  painted  one  thread;  he  looked  for 
anothw  five  minutes,  and  then  he  nainted 
another  thread.  At  the  rate  at  which  be 
was  working  he  might  hope  to  paint  the 
whole  drees  m  ten  years;  but  it  was  a  lesson 
aa  to  examining  wbU  what  one  drew  before 
drawing  it.*  Boskin'a  diaries  and  letters 
show  tfat  be  toc^  the  same  minute  labour 
in  recording  natural  facts  and  unpresaionB  of 
places  and  pictures.  Some  illustration 
his  geological  studies  in  Switserland  is  given 
in  the  '  Proceedings  of  the  Koyal  Society  of 
Edinburgh,'  1858.  Nearly  all  seriousreading 
was  done,  be  says,  abroad ;  the  heaviest  box 
in  the  boot  being  always  full  of  dictionaries. 
The  subsequent  task  of  composition  was 
done  at  home  '  as  quietlv  and  methodically 
as  a  piece  of  tapestry.  I  knew  exactly  what 
I  had  got  to  say,  put  the  words  firmly  in 
their  j^aces  like  so  many  stitches,  hemmed 
the  M^as  of  chapters  round  with  what 
seemed  to  me  the  grace fol  flourishes,  touched 
them  finally  with  my  cunningeet  points  of 
colour,  and  road  the  work  to  papa  and 
mamma  at  breakfast  next  morning,  as  a  giri 
shows  her  sampler.'  Ruskin  revised  carefully 
all  he  wrote;  a  study  of  his  manuscripts 
shows  tJiat  iterations  were  introduced  for 
accuracy  rather  than  for  display.  The  third 
TOlnme  of  '  Modem  Painters '  was  written 


at  Denmark  Hill  in  1866  and  published  in 
the  following  January ;  the  fourth  foUowed 
in  Aprilf  the  fifth  not  till  June  1860.  The 
multifariouanesB  of  the  work  which  ddajed 
the  completion  of  the  book  has  been  shown 
in  the  preceding  paragr^hs,  and  was  amus- 
ingly set  forth  in  a  latter  to  Mrs.  Carlyla  of 
October  1856 :  '  I  have  writtem  since  May 
good  six  hundred  pages.  Also  I  have  pre- 
pared about  thirty  drawings  for  engravers 
this  year,  retouched  the  engravings  (gen^ 
rally  the  worst  part  of  the  busineas),  and 
etched  some  on  steel  mysel£  In  the  course 
of  the  six  hundred  pages  I  have  had  to  make 
various  remarks  on  German  metapbysica,  on 
poetry,  political  economy,  cooke^,  musi& 
S^^^^t  ^^^^^  agrionlture,  hordcultiire,and 
navigation,  all  of  which  subjects  I  hava  had 
to  r«ad  np  accordingly,  and  this  takes  time. 
.  .  .  Dunag  my  above-mentioned  studiea  ct 
horticulture  I  oecame  dissatisfied  with  the 
Linneao,  Jnsneusn,  and  eveiybody-elseian 
arrangement  of  plants,  and  have  accordimdy 
arranged  a  ^stem  of  my  own. .  .  Mystumes 
of  pfuitical  economy  have  induced  me  to 
think  also  that  nobody  knows  anything 
about  that;  and  I  am  at  present  engaged  in 
an  investigation,  on  independent  principles, 
of  the  nature  of  money,  rent,  and  taxes,  in 
an  abstract  form,  which  sometimes  keeps  me 
awake  all  night.  .  .  I  have  also  several 
pupils,  far  and  near,  in  the  art  of  illumina- 
tion ;  an  American  yoimg  lady  to  direct  in 
the  study  of  landscape  painting,  and  a  Tarfc- 
shire  young  lady  to  direct  in  the  purchase 
of  Tiuneis,  and  various  little  t^-things 
besidee.  But  I  am  coming  to  see  you' 
(printed  by  Prof.  0.  £.  Norton  in  preface  to 
Brantwood  ediUcsi  of  jiratra  Penteliet). 

The  last  three  volumes  of '  Modem  Paint- 
ers,' though  tJiey  complete  with  some 
method  the  plan  of  the  worlt  originally 
laid  down  by  dealing  further  with  ideaa  ai 
beauty  and  discussing  ideas  of  relation,  con- 
tain Raskin's  thoughts  on  innumerable  sub- 
jects. Hie  sub-titk  which  the  author  gave 
to  the  third  volume,  'Of  Many  Hiings,  de- 
scribes the  whole  book.  It  is  'a  mass  of 
stirring  thoughts  and  melodious  speech 
about  a  thousand  things  divine  and  human, 
beautiful  and  good.*  The  descriptive  passages 
in  the  later  volumeB  give  back  to  the  readra^a 
eyes  the  hiUs  and  clouds  and  fields '  as  from 
a  ftesh  consecration '  (address  mesented  to 
Ruskin  at  Christmas  1886).  'I  feel  now,' 
wrote  Charlotte  Bronte, '  as  if  ~  I  had  beea 
walkingblindfold|  tiie  book  seems  to  give  ma 
eyee.'  No  prose  book  ever  opened  so  many 
people's  eyes  to  what  nature  ia,  to  her  beauty, 
her  colour,  to  the  stateliness  and  delicacy  of 
mountains  and  trees,  to  the  gracious  aspect 
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or  fleecy  and  float3iiK»  or  duhevelled  and 
streamiiig  like  the  locks  of  the  Grain. 
'Modem  Painters'  contains  some  self-con- 
tradictions. It  was  not  a  treatise  -written 
at  one  time.  It  embodies  the  development 
of  its  author's  ideas  from  his  seventeenth  to 
his  forty-first  year.  But '  in  the  main  aim 
and  prinoiple  of  the  book  there  is,'  says  Bus- 
kin, '  no  variation  from  its  first  syllable  to 
its  last.  It  declares  the  perfectneas  and 
eternal  beauty  of  the  work  of  Ood;  and 
tests  all  work  of  man  by  concurrence  with, 
or  sulgection  to  that.'  In  its  immediate 
purpose — the  defence  of  Turner — 'Modem 
Fbinters '  ia '  the  moat  triumphant  vindica- 
tion of  the  kind  empublishecL'  It  has  been 
called  also  '  the  <m\y  book  in  the  language 
which  treats  to  any  purpoae  of  what  is  called 
easthetioB'  (Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  in  National 
Sevuw,  April  1900).  In  its  critical  remarks 
upon  painters  its  appreciations  will  nirviva, 
Imt  many  of  its  depredations  were  exagge- 
rated, and  no  longer  atand.  Ajwrt  fimn  any 
more  particular  thesis  the  book  is  a  sustained 
rhapsody  on  the  beauty  and  wonder  of 
nature,  the  dignity  of  art,  and  the  solemnity 
and  mystery  of  life.  '  I  venerate  Ruskin,' 
said  Cfeo^  Eliot  after  reading  the  later 
volumes  of  *  Modem  Painters,' '  aa  one  of  the 
great  teachers  of  the  age.  He  teaches  with 
the  inspiration  of  a  Hebnw  prophet.*  In 
style,  no  leas  than  in  matter,  'Modem 
Fftintras*  shows  many  diiferenoes,  and  re- 
veals the  author's  inoreasiu;  mastery  over 
the  resources  of  langua^  u  has  been  most 
admired  for  its  descriptive  pasaagea,  and 
these  have  indeed  in  prose  never  been  sur- 
passed. The  only  ol^ection  that  can  be 
u^ed  agunst  them  is  Matthew  Arnold's 
that  Ruuin' tries  to  make  prose  do  more 
than  it  can  perfectly  do.*  Buskin  himself 
was  of  that  opinion.  The  ^reat  poets,  he 
said,  did  in  a  hue  what  he  did  less  perfectly 
in  a  page.  But  the  book  is  memorable  for 
much  else  than  its  word-paintings.  Tenny- 
son was  once  asked  to  name  the  six  authors 
in  whom  the  stateliest  English  prose  was  to 
be  fiaund.  He  replied,  '  Hooser,  Bacon, 
Milton,  Jerony  Taylor,  De  Qumoey,  Bu^ 
kin.*  But  thweaie  many  notes  in 'Modem 
Punters.'  Its  aotho/s  style  had  command 
of  pathos,  fancy,  humour,  irony,  as  well  as 
sti^eliness  and  sonorous  diction.  The  posi- 
tion attained  by  Buskin  by  this  work  was 
recofpised  by  a  distinction  conferred  upon 
him  in  1868,  an  '  honorary  studentship  '  of 
CSirist  Church. 

The  last  three  volumes  of '  Modem  Punters ' 
excited  additional  interest,  and  in  their  first 
edition  command  additional  value,  from  the 


kin'e  own  drawings  by  the  best  engravers  of 
the  day.  Buskin  never  cored  to  assert  his 
own  artistic  giAs,  and  no  adequate  exhibi- 
tion of  his  drawings  was  held  in  his  lifetime. 
In  1878  he  exhibited  a  few  of  his  own  land- 
scapes along  with  his  Tamers  at  the  Fine 
Art  Society,  and  he  was  an  occasional  ex- 
hibitor at  the  Old  Water-colour  Society,  of 
which  he  was  elected  an  honorary  member 
in  1873.  Some  of  his  drawings  are  in  public 
collections—the  St.  Georgea  Museum  at 
Sheffield  and  the  Buskin  l>rawing  School  at 
Oxford.  A  loan  exhibition  was  neld  at  the 
Fine  Art  Society's  rooms  in  February  1901. 
He  waa  an  artist  of  real  though  restricted 
talent.  He  seldom  attemptei^  and  never 
auocesdully  mastered,  the  use  of  oil-coloun. 
He  was,  as  he  says  himself,  deficient  in 
power  of  invention  and  deujpi.  (A  painted 
window  at  the  east  end  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott's 
church  at  Oandwrwell  was  designed  partly 
by  Buskin,  and  he  designed  a  window  for 
the  Oxford  Museum.)  He  had  no  skill 
in  the  representation  of  the  human  form, 
though  he  could  copy  the  figure  well  (e.g. 
his  copy  of  Carpaccio's  St.  George  at  Shef- 
field). But  his  architectural  drawings  are 
incomparable  in  their  kind,  and  some  of  his 
landscapes  are  as  ^ood  aa  Turner's.  The 
amount  of  his  artistic  production  ia  astonish- 
ing, when  we  wnsider  it  as  only  a  t^-work 
of  his  life.  It  ma^  be  scud  that  he  was  the 
moatliteraxyof  artistaandthe  most  artisticof 
critics.  What  he  daimedfw  himself  wasonly 
such  skill  as  to  prove  that  he  knew  what  ma 
good  qualities  of  drawing  are.  But  many 
of  his  landscapes  and  ar^itectural  studiee 
are  as  poetical  as  the  pasaagea  of  written 
words  which  accompany  them.  Kiukin  is 
pzobaUy  the  only  man  who  has  described 
the  same  scenes  with  so  large  a  measure  of 
success  in  prose  and  verse  and  drawing. 
(For  illustrated  articles  on  Buskin  as  an 
artist,  see  Scrifmery  December  1898:  Studio, 
March  1900.) 

"With  the  completion  of '  Modem  Painters' 
begins  a  new  period  in  Huskin's  literary  life. 
He  was  then  fbr^,  and  had  finished  the 
work  by  which  he  is  popularly  known  aa  a 
writer  m  art.  He  now  embarked  on  a  new 
career.  The  title  of  his  Manchester  lectures 
in  1867,  'The  Political  Economy  of  Art,' 
waaaigiuficant.  Economics  were  henceforth 
to  take  the  place  of  art.  But  it  was  not  bo 
much  a  change  as  a  development.  Buskin's 
aesthetic  criticiam  was  coloured  throughout 
by  moral  considerations.  '  Yea,'  Sfud  his 
father,  after  one  of  Buskin'i'  lectures  on  art, 
'he  should  have  been  a  bishop.'  AndBuakin 
himself  had  proclaimed  the  moral  basis  at 
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his  artietie  criticism.  'In  these  books  of 
mine,'  he  wrote  in  '  Modem  Punters,'  *  their 
distinctiTe  obanuiter,  as  essajs  on  art,  is 
their  brin^^g  every  thing  to  a  root  in  htunan 
paation  or  human  hope.  Th^  have  been 
eolonred  throughout,  naj,  oontinnidly  al- 
tered in  shape,  and  even  warped  and  brwen, 
by  di^ssioDs  roBpeoting  social  questions, 
which  had  forme  an  interest  tenfold  greater 
than  the  work  I  hod  been  forced  into  under- 
taking, Kvery  principle  of  painting  which 
I  have  stated  is  traced  to  some  Tital  or  spi- 
ritual fact,  and  in  mj  works  on  architecture 
the  preference  accorded  finally  to  one  school 
over  another  is  founded  on  a  comparison  of 
their  influences  on  the  life  of  the  workman, 
a  question  by  all  other  writers  on  architec- 
ture wholly  fo^otten  or  despised.'  But 
how  WBB  thia  question  to  be  puuied  into  the 
front,  and  brought  into  vital  relation  with 
liieartaP  The  uiing,  he  felt  with  increasing 
force,  had  to  be  done.  'It  is  the  vaineet  <n 
a&ctatioiu/  he  wrote,  *  to  try  and  put  beauty 
into  shadows,  while  wl  real  things  that  cast 
them  are  left  in  deformity  and  pain/  With 
such  thoughts  surging  in  his  raain  Buskin 
went  off  to  Switzerland  so  soon  as  '  Modem 
Riinters '  was  fairly  out  of  hand,  busied  him- 
self in  '  the  mountain  gloom,*  and  for  the 
next  ten  yean  was  silent,  except  fbr  a  few 
occasional  papers  and  lectures  upon  merely 
artiatic  matters.  He  withdrew  also  more 
and  more  from  the  world  and  from  his  old 
home  ties.  His  married  life  hod  been  a 
failure,  and  the  da^s  passed  in  the  happy 
companionship  of  his  father  and  mother  were 
now  drawing  to  an  end.  His  economic 
heresies,  which  had  already  begun  to  appear 
in  his  lectures,  had  somewhat  weakened  the 
bond  of  intellectusl  sympathy  between  him 
and  his  ftther :  hu  emonoipation  from 
protestant  orthodoxy,  that  between  him  and 
his  mother.  He  remained  to  tlie  end  a 
most  dutiful  and  affectionate  son,  but  his 
inclinations  turned  to  solitude.  His  health 
and  spirits  were  alike  broken,  and  sombre 
thonghts  crowded  in  upon  him.  Another 
influence  which  tended  to  divert  Rusknn 
from  art  and  natural  hiatory  was  his  Mend- 
ship  with  Carlyle.  They  had  become  ac- 
quainted soon  after  the  publication  of  the 
secondvolumeof 'ModemPainters.*  Raskin 
was  a  frequent  visitor  at  Cbeyne  Walk,  and 
Carlyle  would  sometimes  ride  over  to  Den- 
mark Hill  and  spend  the  afternoon  in  the 
gardena.  Ruskin  venerated  Carlyle  oa  his 
muter,  and  treated  him  vrith  beantifiil  kind- 
ness and  deference.  Carlyle  on  his  side  ea- 
couraged  his  cUsciple  with  nngradnng  pnuse, 
and  heralded  each  approach  of  nis  to  the 
battlefield  ci  social  and  eeonomic  contro-. 


versy  wHh  loud  applause.  *  No  other  man 
in  England,*  wrote  Oarlyle  to  Emerson,  *  has 
in  him  the  same  divine  rage  ^inst  feldty.' 

In  1680  Buskin  was  at  Ghamonni  with 
W.  J.  Stilhnan  (CmAtry,  January  1688). 
The  greater  part  of  the  next  two  years,  in- 
eludi^  two  winters,  he  spent  in  Savi^  witii 
Mr.  George  Allen,  mostly  at  Momex. 
Wherever  ne  happened  to  be,  Ruskin  was 
always  interested  in  the  '  condition  of  the 
people '  question.  In  ItsJy  he  had  been  im- 
pressed by  the  necessity  of  preventing  in- 
undation and  promoting  irrigation  (Arrotut 
of  the  Chaee  and  Verona  and  iU  JUven). 
Among  the  Alps  he  made  several  attempts 
to  buy  land  from  varioas  communes  with  a 
view  to  instituting  agricultural  experi- 
ments. The  peasant  holders  thought  he  must 
have  discovered  a  secret  gold  mine  and  de- 
clined to  sell.  '  The  lonelineBa  is  very  very 
great,'  he  wrote  from  Moraex  to  Mr.  Charles 
Eliot  Norton  (whom  he  had  met  at  Qmeva 
in  1866,  and  who  became  one  of  hif  dearest 
frioids),  'and  the  peace  in  which  I  am  at  pre- 
sent is  only  as  if  I  had  buried  myself  m  a 
tufl  of  grass  on  a  battlefield  wet  with  blood.* 
It  was  m  this  mood  that  Ruskin  devoted 
himself  to  economic  studies.  The  result  of 
his  studies  and  the  body  of  his  economic 
doctrine  were  comprised  in  *  0nto  this  Last  * 
(I860),  bemg  papers  contributed  to  iSaa 
'Comhill;*  '  Munera  Pulveris'  (1862),  a 
sequel  to  the  foregoing,  contributed  in  port 
to  <  Fraser ; '  some  letters  on  *  Gold '  (186S) ; 
'  Time  and  Tide '  (1867),  and  varions  minor 
letters  and  pamphlets  in  1868.  Faults  which 
had  not  been  absent  from  Buskin's  earlier 
books  on  art  are  conspicuous  in  bis  economic 
writings.  Ixmg  ago,  on  the  appearance  of 
the  ferst  Ttdnne  of 'Modem  Painters,'  Samnd 
Front  had  ptnnted  out  t&e  danger  of  ex- 
aggeration and  discourte^  in  ctmtroversy. 
In  his  books  on  economics  Raskin's  petu- 
lance and  contemptuous  sarcasms  had  not 
always  the  justification  of  better  knowledge. 
He  was  grossly  unjust  to  Ifill,  with  whose 
books  he  was  insufficiently  acquainted,  and 
he  raised  needless  animosities  by  not  su& 
ciently  distinguishing  his  terms.  For  his 
sins  in  this  respect  he  paid  the  full  penalty  at 
thetime.  Thepapersinthe'Comlml'canfled 
so  much  offence  that  Thackeray  stopped 
their  publication — an  event  that  did  not 
intermpt  Buskin's  friendly  relations  vrith  the 
editor ;  and  even  Carlyle's  recommendation 
and  the  friendship  of  Froude,  then  the  edi- 
tor of '  Fraser,'  did  not  avail  to  avert  a  liks 
fete  in  that  magadne.  Timebrousht  its  re- 
venges, and  Ruskin  lived  to  me  'Unto  this 
Last '  (the  book  which  he  preftorej  to  all  tiie 
rest  both  fat  its  snbstanoe  and  for  its  style) 
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attain  a  neat  vo^6,  and  to  find  nuuij  of  his 
ideas  and  suggestionft  paaa  into  the  accepted 
political  currency.  In  the  nuun  hu  strength 
as  an  economic  writer  lies  where  also  lies 
his  atrangth  as  an  asthetic  writer— namely, 
in  his  penetrating  power  of  viiitm.  To  brew 
down  the  walls  which  in  »  complicated 
social  ayvtem  hide  ttom  man's  mm  the  aetaal 
and  nitiraate  fuste  was  Bouin's  misuon. 
Carlyle  called  Baakin's  economical  essays 
'fierce  lightning  bolts,'  and  in  very  tmth 
'his  impeaehments  (of  the  existing  order) 
flash  on  the  penwptiTe  sense  as  lightning  on 
the  ^e.'  His  was  one  of  the  principal  £^cea 
of  tlie  time  in  quickening  the  sympathies 
and  elerating  the  moral  standards  of  the  com- 
munity. In  the  field  of  economic  theory 
the  prominence  given  by  Raskin  to  some 
&Uacies — such  as  his  denial  of  the  prodno- 
tivity  01  exchange  and  his  oondemnatioo  of 
interest  as  distinguished  &om  usury — inter- 
fered for  some  tune  with  the  aec^tance  of 
him  as  a  eerions  authority.  Moreover,  his 
ei^ositions,  thoof^  often  displaying  the 
greatest  Iwioal  dexterity,  wwe  not  pnamted 
m  a  oontmuous  and  systematic  form.  He 
had  a  love  of  paradox  and  wilful  rayatifloa^ 
tion,  and  it  re^otres  some  tact  to  disentangle 
serious  propositions  from  playful  fancies. 
But  graduuly  Buskin's  work  made  itself 
felt — eepecialiy  for  its  insistence  upon  the  im- 
portance of  the  biological  &ctor  in  all 
economic  questions ;  and  his  writings  have 
powerfully  contributed  to  that  recasting  of 
economic  doctrine  which  is  still  in  progress. 
Qe  insisted  (1)  *  that  political  economy  can 
furnish  sound  laws  of  national  life  and  work 
only  when  it  respects  the  diniity  and  moral 
destiny  of  man ;  (3)  that  tne  wise  use  of 
malthf  in  developing  a  complete  human 
life,  is  <rf  incomparably  greater  moment  to 
men  and  nations  than  its  production  or  ao* 
enmulation,  and  can  alone  give  these  any 
vital  significance ;  ^8)  that  honourable  per- 
formance of  duty  IB  more  truly  just  tnan 
rigid  enforcement  of  right ;  and  that  not  in 
ocunpetition  hut  in  helpfulness,  not  in  self- 
aisertion  bat  in  reverence,  is  to  be  found  the 
power  of  life '  (address  presented  to  Buskin 
in  1886).  Of  tha  political  sag^tions  con- 
tained in  his  economic  writings  of  this  period, 
some  have  by  this  time  been  carried  out,  and 
all  are  now  within  the  range  of  practical 
discussion.  His  principal  points  were:  a 
system  of  national  education,  the  organisa- 
tion of  labour,  the  establishment  of  govern- 
ment training  schools,  old-age  penmons  (for 
*  solders  of  the  plouf^diare  as  well  as  of  ^ 
sword'),  snd  the  proviuon  ctf  decent  homes 
for  the  working  classes.  It  requires  soma 
effivt  to  realise  that  this  was  the  pngrumiM 


which  forty  years  ago  was  howled  out  of  the 


puakin  greatly  extended  his  influence 
during  the  period  1866-70  by  lecture*  in 
all  parts  of  uie  country.  A  complete  list  is 
given  ilk  Win  and  Smart's  '  Bibliogr^hy.' 
Exdiudve  of  leotnrea  at  Ozfivd,  they  number 
fifty.  He  lectured  at  Ettm  and  Wotdwksh; 
at  the  Boyal  Insdtntion  and  belbre  various 
learned  aoueUes^  at  working  men's  clubs 
and  insUttttes;  m  most  of  the  principal 
towns  of  the  coonby.  Sometimes  the  leo* 
tures  were  announced  to  be  on  art,  some* 
times  on  politics,  or  science,  or  history,  ur 
economics.  The  titles  mattered  little.  He 
apologised  on  one  oocasion  for  calling  his 
lecture '  Orystallogiaphy ,'  when  it  turned  out 
to  be  ML  'Cisteraan  architecture.'  With 
Buskin  the  teaching  of  art  was  the  teach- 
ing of  evujrthing.  He  used  the  platfbnn  as 
a  pulpit.  His  eloquence  was  that  of  the 
writer  rather  than  toe  orator.  He  once  told 
a  Lfmdoi  an^encSk  with  atoodiof  his  peeo* 
liar  hwnonrr  that  he  had  intended  to  de- 
liver tiiem  an  extempare  lecture,  but  that 
Ha  trouble  of  writing  an  extempore  lecture 
and  then  learning  it  n>y  heart  was  too  much 
for  him,  and  so  ne  would  simply  read  what 
'  he  had  to  say.  He  was  a  magnificent  reader. 
The  quotations  from  Homer  or  fromClhaucer 
or  from  some  other  favourite  author  were 
declaimed  as  no  other  public  man,  except 
Gladstone,  could  have  declaimed  them.  He 
read  his  own  works  with  such  perfect  atten- 
tion to  emphasis  and  rhythm  that  they 
vibrate,  like  a  strain  of  music,  in  the  memo- 
ries ai  his  hearers.  His  voice  was  not 
powerful,  but  had  a  peculiar  timbre,  which 
was  at  once  penetraUng  and  attractive.  His 
(^d-lhshionea  pronunciation,  with  the  pecu- 
liar roll  of  the  r's,  seemed  to  be  m  perfect 
harmony  with  the  mediwval  strain  m  hia 
thought.  Everywhere  he  had  crowds  hang- 
ing on  his  lips.  Even  the  seieBtiflc  men 
whom  he  loved  to  denounce  came  and  sud, 
'  Let  him  roar  again.*  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  neany  all  Buskin's  later  books 
were  written  for  oral  delivery.  He  had  no 
space  to  coavinoe  by  a  long  bun  of  argu- 
ment. His  aim  was  to  impress,  and  often  to 
startle.  In  a  few  emphatic  sentences  he 
sought  to  bring  his  hearers  to  what  he  con- 
sidered the  root  of  the  matter.  The  style  he 
adopted  was  often  too  curt  and  absolute.  But 
it  was  simpler,  less  elaborate,  less  self-con- 
scious than  that  of  his  earlier  works.  '  It  is 
not  a  s^le  of  purple  patdies,  but  ite  whole 
substsnoe  is  enmsoned  with  the  pamionoto 
fteUngthat  eourses  through  the  eager  and 
animated  words '  (N obiov^  An  important 
series  of  lectures,  deUvered  to  varioos  aadi- 
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•nces  in  1657 -&-9,  were  brought  together 
under  the  title*  The  Two  Paths  XISSQ).  The 
title  indicates  a  common  thread  of  doctrine 
numiiigthroagli  diaoonnet  on  man^  difierent 
Bulneete — nunelj^  the  naponnlnliW  of  the 
student  for  dioice  between  art  vhkn  u  eon^ 
ventional  in  design,  and  pamed  for  sake 
of  display,  and  art  whien  is  devoted  to  the 
record  of  natural  fact.  At  Christmas  1863 
Bmldn  returned  from  his  mountain  solitudes. 
On  9  Moivh  1664  his  £ather  died.  Miss 
Joanna  Rnskin  Agnew,  his  second  cousin 
once  removed,  then  came  to  live  with  his 
mother,  hut  Rusldn  for  some  time  did  not 
leave  her  side.  In  1866, 1868,  and  1869  he 
made  tours  with  various  friends  on  the  con- 
tinent. In  the  former  year  he  aided  wit-h 
Carljle  on  the  Jamaica  question,  and  made 
a  speech  at  a  meeting  of  the  Eyre  defence 
committee.  Of  Uie  Mctures  of  this  period, 
the  most  impOTttnt  wore  those  on  the  plea- 
■nres  of  reading  and  the  sphere  of  women, 
collected  under  the  title  '  Seaaoke  and  lilies  * 

(1866)  ,  and  on  the  dutv  of  work  and  iu 
reward,  collected  as  'The  Crown  of  Wild 
Olive '  (1866).  To  the  same  period  belongs 
'The  Ethics  of  the  Dust'  (1666),  a  series 
of  conversational  lessons,  delivned  at  a 
girls'  school  (Winnins^ton  Hsll,  Cheshire),  in 
which,  taking  erystus  as  his  text,  Ruskin 
drew  from  them  such  lessons  as  their  varioas 
characteristics  sn^^ested.  '  A  most  shiniog 
performance,'  wrote  Carlyle,  when  the  lec- 
tures were  published ; '  not  for  a  long  while 
hare  I  read  anything  a  tenth  part  so  radiant 
with  talent,  ingenuity,  lambent  fire.*  Rus- 
kin's  next  work  of  imjwrtance  was  sug* 
gested  by  the  reform  a^tation.  In  a  s^ies 
of  '  Letters  to  a  Working  Man  at  Sander- 
land/  first  published  in  newspapers  at  Man- 
cheater  and  Leeds  (March  to  May  1867),  and 
afterwards  collected  into  'Time  and  Tide' 

(1867)  ,  Ruskin  embodied  his  thoughts  on  the 
g^ueetion  of  the  dav.  The  letters  are  discur- 
Bive  and  fanciful,  but  their  main  drift  was 
to  show  that  true  '  reform '  must  be  indi- 
vidual rather  than  by  class,  and  moral  rather 
than  political.  In  this  same  year  (1867) 
the  honorary  df^ree  of  LL..D.  was  conferred 
upon  Ruskin  at  Camlmdge,  and  he  delivered 
the  Rede  lecture  (not  yet  published).  His 
subject  was  'The  Ilelation  of  National 
Ethics  to  National  Art.'  In  1879  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford  pwwed  to  confer  the 
houOTsry  degree  of  D.C.L.,  but  the  proposal 
vaa  poBl^ned  owinf^  to  his  illness.  The 
degree  was  conferred  m  his  absence  in  1898. 
In  1671  he  had  been  elected  lord  reotm  of 
Bt.  Andrews  University,  but,  as  &  professor 
in  an  English  universitji  be  waa  KMind  to 
be  ineligilue. 


In  oonnection  with  Ruskin's  r61e  aa  a 
preacher,  some  &cta  may  be  stated  about  his 
practice.  Of  the  riches  described  by  him  in 
thsae  booka,  'Th6  I^Masnres  of  tme  IBjaga,' 
he  was  luniadf  a  psrsiabeot  aeonmnlatoc 
and  distribvtor.  During  his  frdter^  life- 
time the  son  was  allowed  to  aet  aa  his 
almoner — ^in  generous  and  judidous  help  to 
artiBts,&nd  in  all  sorts  of  oentie  and  secret 
charity.  On  his  father's  death  Rosldn  in- 
herited a  fortune  of  1£7,00(ML,  in  additioa 
to  a  eonsiderabte  proi>eTty  in  houses  and 
land.  The  whole  of  this  was  dispersed  dur- 
ing his  lifetime^  and  he  lived  durmg  his  last 
years  on  the  proceeds  of  his  books.  In 
1886,  by  deed  of  gift,  he  made  over  his 
house  and  its  contents  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Arthur  Severn,  to  whom  also  by  will  he 
left  the  residue  of  his  property  'praying 
tfaem  never  to  sell  the  estate  of  Brantwood, 
nor  to  let  any  portioa  of  it  npon  building 
lease,  and  to  aocord  dniii^  thirty  conseea- 
tive  days  in  each  year  aiuh  pennisnm  to 
strangers  to  see  the  hoose  and  pictures  as 
I  hare  done  in  my  lifetime.'  (As  literary 
execQtwe  Rusldn  appointed  Mr.  C.  E,  Xoi^ 
ton  and  Mr.  A.  Wedderboni,  Q.G.)  De- 
tails of  much  of  Buskin's  expenditure  are  to 
be  found  in  curious  pieces  of  self-revelation 
embodied  in  the  appendices  to  *  Fors  01a- 
vigera.'  His  pensioners  were  numbered  by 
hundreds ;  his  charities,  if  sometimes  indifr- 
criminate,  were  as  delicate  aa  they  were 
generous.  He  educated  promising  artists, 
and  gave  commissions  for  semi-public  enter- 
prises. He  presented  valuable  collections 
of  Turners  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  To 
the  Natural  History  Musmm  he  presented 
several  mineralc^ail  specimens,  uwlu^nv 
the  large  *GoIettso  diamond'  ('  in  honour  (n 
his  friend  the  lo3ral  and  patiently  adaman- 
tine first  bishop  of  Natal')  and  the  'Ed- 
wardes  Ruby'  ('in  honour  of  the  invincible 
soldiership  and  loving  et^uity  of  Sir  Herbert 
Edwardes  s  rule  by  the  shores  of  Indus'). 
To  many  schools  and  colleges  he  presented 
cabinets  of  minerals  or  drawings.  In  some 
forms  of  phQanthropy  he  was  a  pioneer.  He 
established  a  model  tea  shop.  He  organised, 
for  the  relief  of  the  unemployed,  gangs  of 
street  cleaners.  He  was  the  first  to  give 
Miss  Octavia  Hill  the  meaos  of  managing 
house  property  on  the  principle  of  helping 
the  tenants  to  help  themselves.  He  shared 
as  well  as  gave.  He  thought  no  trouble  too 
great  to  encourage  a  pupil  or  befriend  the 
nllen. 

With  tiie  last  decade  of  Ruskin's  active 
life  (1670-80)  his  career  entered  on  a  new 
phase,  llie  writer  on  economics  now  e»< 
sayed  to  become  ptaotioal  zefinrmer.  In  part 
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the  attempt  ma  the  payment  of  'lanaom.' 
Hie  qidet  and  eomhit  at  the  house  and 
groDnida  at  Demoazk  Bill  heoame  intole- 
rable to  Um  from  tiie  tiumght  of  the  miaerv 
of  London.  £a  1871  his  mother  died,  and 
the  house  was  ^rea  up.  Muw  Aniew 
married  Mr.  Arthur  SeTem,  and  they  liyed 
in  the  old  Rnskin  home  on  Heme  HilL 
Bnskin  bonght  from  William  James  Linton 
[q.  T.  SuppL]  a  house  on  Coniston  lake, 
oTerlookinff  the  Old  Man,  called  Brant- 
wood.  This  was  his  home  for  the  remain- 
der of  lus  life.  For  some  yean,  howerer, 
he  paid  frequent  Tisits  to  London,  where 
he  still  mixed  in  congenial  society.  He 
was  also  a  member  m  the  Metaphysical 
Sodety.  The  enlargement  of  the  house  and 
gronnds  at  Bnntwood  became  me  <^  his 
priw^pal  plaasDies,  but  he  conld  not  enter 
mto  hu  peace  without  making  some  effi>rt  to 
mae  what  seemed  to  him  the  anarchy  ont- 
mie.  He  estaUished  jSrst  an  oigan  for  his 
ivopamnda.  Tbia  Was  'Pore  C&vigera,'  a 
monthly  letter '  to  the  workmen  and  lahourm 
of  Gbeat  Britain.'  It  is  one  of  the  cario- 
sities of  litorature.  Its  discurnTeness,  its 
gamility,  its  petulance  are  amuing.  On 
reading  it  one  is  not  inclined  to  dispute 
what  Buskin  somewhere  says  of  himself, 
that  he  was  '  an  impetuons  and  weakly  com- 
municative person.^  Some  of  the  eccen- 
tricity of  his  monthly  miscellany  was  dne 
to  the  gradual  approach  of  a  morbid  inTta" 
Inlity  of  the  hram.  Bnt  'Fors'  is  fdU  of 
passionate  intensi^;  it  abounds  in  fonuble 
wziting,  and  the  ingenni^  with  whidt  in- 
nuDunble  threads  are  knit  tt^ether  to  en- 
£»ce  the  aDtiuMr*s  economic  principles  is 
remarimble.  For  his  new  organ  Ruskin 
prori^d  himself  with  a  new  publisher.  He 
set  up  his  old  pupil,  Mr.  Geoi^  Allen,  in 
the  tmde,  and  established  a  system  of  net 
prices.  At  first  no  discount  was  allowed 
to  the  booksellera ;  they  were  expected  to 
add  thsar  own  percentage  to  the  published 
price.  After  a  few  years  tUs  heroic  policy 
was  abolished.  The  sale  of  Ruskin's  boon 
rapidly  grew,  and  for  many  years  before  his 
death  yidded  him  on  the  average  4,000/.  a 
year.  In  America  the  sale  of  his  books  in 
eheap  pirated  editions  had  &r  many  years 
been  veiy  ei^enaiTe.  Ruskin'a  numthly 
organ  was  used  to  prawh  a  crusade  and  to 
found  a  society.  *  X  will  stand  it  no  longer,' 
he  cried  in  the  opening  number  of  '^irs' 
(January  1S71),  iad  threw  himself  with 
characteristic  enthusiasm  and  self-sacrifice 
into  an  attempt  to  found  a  Ubmia  in  Eng- 
land. There  was  to  be  a  guild  of  com- 
panions enrolled  under  the  oanner  of  St. 
QetnKetomake'amerrieEiq^^ud.'  Titfass 


were  to  be  ^ren,  and  Rnskin  himself  paid 
7fiO0l, — a  tithe  of  his  then  renuunbgpo^ 
sessions — into  a  trust  for  the  purposes  of  the 
guild.  Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Adand  and  Francis 
Oowper-Temple  (afterwards  Lord  Mount- 
Temple)  were  the  original  trustees.  In  May 
1871  the  scheme  was  made  public  la 

*  Fors'  for  that  month  Ruskin  called  on  ai^ 
landlords  to  come  and  help  him  '  who  would 
like  better  to  be  serred  by  men  than  by  iron 
derils,*  and  any  tenants  and  any  worlnnen 

*  who  could  TOW  to  work  and  live  faithfully 
for  the  sake  of  the  joy  of  their  homes.' 
'  That  food  can  only  be  got  out  of  the  ground 
and  happiness  out  of  honesty'  were  the  first 
two  prmciples  which  the  gudd  of  St.  George 
was  to  demonstrate;  tlu  third  was  that 
'the  highest  wisdom  and  the  lug^esk  treasure 
need  not  be  costly  or  exclumTe'  (Prince 
Leopold's  speech  on  Rnskin).  The  esta- 
blishment m  these  prin(»ples  led  to  three 
corresponding  experiments,  of  (1)  an  agri- 
cultonl,  (2)  an  industrial,  and  (8)  an  ar^ 
tistic  charseter  respectively.  The  i^h- 
cultursl  experiments  were  not  a  brilliant 
success.  Ruskin  drew  many  charming  pic- 
tures of  his  ideal  settlements,  but  the  realities 
did  not  correspond  to  them.  Sometimes 
the  land,  sometimes  the  settlers,  and  some- 
times botii  proved  intractable.  Buskin 
reaped  from  St.  George's  Farms  a  plentiful 
crop  of  disappointments  and  grumbles.  An 
exception  may  be  made  in  favour  of  St. 
Geese's  land  at  Barmouth,  of  which  an 
attractive  account  by  Blanche  Atkinson  has 
been  published  (1900). 

Anonp  ittdtistris]  experiments  which  di- 
rectly or  mdirectly  owe  their  origin  to  Ruskin 
were  the  revival  of  the  hand-made  linen 
industry  in  Langdale,  which  under  Mr. 
Albert  Fleming — 'master  of  the  rural  in- 
dustries of  Loughrigg' — gives  employment 
to  many  of  the  peasants.  Of  a  like  nature 
was  a  cloth  industry  at  Laxey,  in  the  Isle 
of  Man,  established  for  Ruskin  by  Mr.  Eg- 
bert Rydings;  there  are  also  one  or  two 
co-i^erative  undertaking  of  a  successful 
character  which  owe  their  inception  to  Rus- 
kin's  teaching  (see  Cook's  'Studies  in 
Ruskin'  and  'Ruskin  and  Modem  Business' 
in  the  J^mtatoTf  17  Feb.  1900). 

The  artistic  Inanch  of '  St.  QeoamV  work 
took  shape  in  a  museum  at  She^Id.  Ort< 
ginally  established  in  1876  in  a  cottage  at 
Wslkley  with  Henry  Swan,  a  former  pupi] 
of  Ruskin  at  the  Winking  Men's  OoUege,  as 
curator,  the  management  of  the  museum 
was  in  1890  taken  over  by  the  Sheffield 
corporation,  and  removed  to  an  old  hall  in 
Meersbrook  Park.  Ruskin  had  for  some 
years  employed  artists  (o  eketdi  mediieval 
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buHdiiiga  in  France  and  Italy,  and  copy 
picturee.  An  exhibition  of  these  drawings 
was  held  at  the  Fine  Art  Society  in  May 
1886.  Most  of  them  are  now  at  Sheffield. 
Buskin  also  sent  to  the  museum^  largely  at 
bis  own  ooBlb,  a  collection  of  minerals  and 
predoas  stonMi  architeetunl  easts,  draw- 
ings hy  himself  and  others,  and  a  few  mann- 
•eripts.  T!b»  collection,  admiiably  cato^ 
logued  and  arranged  by  its  second  ouratw, 
Mr.  William  White,  attracts  many  visitors ; 
it  contains  a  series  of  examples  illustrating 
Ruddn's  point  of  view  in  many  arts,  and 
lus  ideas  of  the  true  function  of  local 
mvseums.  St.  Geor^'s  schools  were  to  be 
another  institution  in  what  Ruskin  some- 
times called  his  '  island  of  Barataria.'  For 
he  was  not  always  quite  so  snious  as  his 
disciples  supposed.  It  is  not  reported  that 
he  received  with  unmixed  gratitude  the 
homage  of  a  disciple  who  spent  most  of  his 
time  m  traversing  the  country  with  his  own 
letters  for  delivery  by  foot,  in  order  to  dis> 
countenance  the  aeouraed  xulway  system, 
Rnddn  did  not  establish  the  sehools  which 
he  sketdied  out  very  attractively  in  *Fot8.' 
But  he  wrote  a  prosod;^  for  use  in  them,  and 
edited  a '  Shepherd's  Library.'  Of  more  im- 
mediate applicability  were  the  Mav  Queen 
and  Rose  Qneen  festivals,  which  he  esta- 
blished in  »am»  existing  schools  with  char- 
facteristic  generosity  and  ingenuity  in  grace- 
ful ordinance.  He  took  much  trouble  in 
corresponding  with  the  q  ueens  of  his  crown- 
ing {Saint  George,  October  1900),  Ruskin 
was  also  the  inspirer  and  the  first  president 
of '  The  Art  for  Schools  Association,'  a  body 
which  has  doue  extensive  work  in  circu- 
lating high-class  pictures  amtrng  the  ele- 
mentary schools. 

Rusun's  practical  contribuUons  towards 
estahlishingUtopiawere  suggMttveinmany 
directions  rather  than  oondusivB  in  any. 
In  judging  them,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  years  in  which  he  entered  upon 
the  rtle  of  social  reformer  were  also  those 
■in  which  he  was  working  himself  almost  to 
death  at  Oxford.  In  1870  a  professorship  of 
fine  arts  (endowed  by  Felix  Slade  [q.  v.l )  was 
for  the  first  time  established, at  Oxford,  and 
Ruskin  accepted  a  call  to  create  the  part  of 
art  professor.  The  work  which  he  put  into 
it  was  enormous.  In  the  first  place  he 
delivered  a  long  series  of  lectures :  eleven 
courses  (1870-7),  two  courses  (1888-4). 
Eight  of  his  later  works  (enumerated  in  the 
biUiography  below),  several  of  them  in- 
cluding illustrations  specially  prepared,  were 
written  as  Oxford  lectures.  On  ^tueee  he 
took  giMter  pains,  he  said,  than  on  any  of 
hia  ouer  boo^  and  in  them  he  revised  and 


recast  in  the  light  of  maturer  knowledoe 
the  whole  body  of  his  art-teaching.  The 
inaugural  course  is  the  final  ami  moat 
compact  of  all  hia  statements  on  the  funda- 
mental eanoiu  of  art.  He  was  at  (he  same 
time  engsged  in  preparing  handbooks  (never 
completed)  on  geology  1' Deucalion')  and 
botany  ('  Floserpuia'^.  Bnaldn  waa  not 
sympathy  at  touch  with  tlie  scientiflo  movA- 
ment  of  his  time.  But  he  had  on  extra- 
ordinary gift  for  observation.  He  used  to 
say  that  he  might,  if  he  had  ehoaen,  have 
become  the  first  geoli^ist  in  Europe.  Hii 
interest  in  geology  and  mineralo^  was 
constant,  and  he  anticipated  in  18^  some 
of  tiie  modifications  since  made  in  the 
glacier  theories  of  Uie  day.  For  an  instance 
of  Buskin's  acute  observation,  mingled  with 
fancy  and  poetry,  the  reader  may  refer  to 
his  description  of  the  swallow  in  'Love's 
Meinie.' 

Ru^n  conceived  it  to  be  a  further  part  of 
lus  professorial  doty  'to  fp.w  what  asais- 
tanee  X  may  to  traveUan  in  Italy.'  'Die 
reanlt  was  a  series  of  guide-books  to  Venice 
Florence,  and  Amiena  (see  bibliography 
low,  35,  89, 40,  and  46).  For  the  purpose 
of  these  books,  as  also  of  fresh  illustrations 
for  his  lectures,  Ruskin  made  sereral  con- 
tinental joum^s,  devoting  special  study  to 
the  works  of'^  Botticelli  and  Oarpacoio. 
Ruskin  also  fbunded  a  drawing  school  at 
Oxford,  to  which  he  presented  many  valuable 
works  of  art.  He  endowed  a  drawing  mas- 
ter, giving  6,000/.  to  the  nnirersity  for  this 
purpose,  and  devoted  long  days  to  arranging 
series  of  examples  (including  many  sketches 
of  his  own  made  for  this  purpose)  and  cata- 
loguing them.  Ruskin  taught  in  the  school, 
but  very  few  undergraduates  attended. 
His  lectures,  on  theother hand,  were  crowded. 
For  his  first  lectnn  (8  Feb.  1870),  an- 
nounoed  £>r  the  mnaanm,  the  crowd  was  so 
great  that  an  adjournment  had  to  be  made 
to  the  l^ldottian  theatre.  '  I  have  beard 
him  lecture  several  times,'  says  Mr.  Ual- 
lock, '  and  that  ungular  voice  of  his,  which 
would  often  hold  sll  the  thwtre  breathless, 
haunts  me  still  sometimes.  iWe  was 
something  strange  and  aerial  in  its  exquisite 
modulations  that  seemed  as  if  it  came  from 
a  disconsolate  spirit  hovering  over  Uie 
waters  of  Babylon  and  remembering  Sion.' 
(For  impressions  of  Buskin's  Oxford  lectures 
see  Cook's  Studiea  m  Atsftm  ud  Cmtiay 
Mag.  February  ie9a) 

Buskin  also  devoted  much'  time  to  culti- 
vating Uie  friendship  of  individual  members 
of  the  vnivaisity.  In  April  1871  he  was 
admitted  an  honorair  fellow  of  Oorpus.  His 
roona—on  the  first  noorrightof  No,  2  ttiiv- 
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ease  in  the  fellows'  buildingfl — in  which  he 
placed  many  of  hia  choiceat  pictures,  draw- 
ings, minerals,  and  manuscnpta,  were  *  an 
artistic  Mecca,'  and  *  an  intellectual  centre 
of  the  higheat  kind  *  (see '  Buskin  at  Corpus  * 
in  the  PeUcan  Beeord,  June  and  December 
1894).  Among  Ruskin's  diaoiplea  at  Oxford 
was  Mr.  Mallock,  who  has  given  a  goodrao* 
tuie  ci  him  tutdei  the  figure  of  Ur.  Herbert 
— tiw  only  oharaoter  uetoh,  in  '  The  Neiw 
Bepablio'  which  is  not  a  caricature.  Ptince 
liBopold  vas  a  omstant  attendant  at  Bna- 
Un'a  leoturea,  and  BnaUn  stayed  with  him 
at  Windsor  Ci«tla  in  Jannan- 1878.  The 
prince  was  one  of  the  trustees  for  the  Ruakin 
drawing  school,  and  in  his  first  public  address 
(on  '  University  Extension,'  at  the  Mansion 
House,  19  Feb.  1879)  paid  a  high  tribute  to 
'  the  privilege  of  Prorassor  Ruskin's  teaching 
and  friendship.'  One  of  the  methods  whi(£ 
Ruskin  adopted  for  gathering  a  circle  of 
ardent  youi^  men  around  him  was  the  sub- 
ject of  much  sarcastic  comment.  This  was 
the  Toad-difl^ing  experiment  at  Hinksey. 
A  cynical  don  was  fond  of  deaerilnng  the 
strange  adventures  which  befell  him  and 
lua  hone  whan  tlur^  miwittiiigly  attempted 
to  ride  along  the  Ruakin  road,  ao  od»  waa 
more  alive  to  the  humorous  ride  (rf  the  affUr 
than  Ruakin  himaalt  The  zoad,  he  used 
laughinf^y  to  admit,  was  about  the  worst 
in  the  three  kingdoms,  and  for  any  level 

5 laces  in  it  he  gave  the  credit  to  his  gar- 
ener,  whom  he  incontinently  summoned 
from  Bnmtwood.  But  this  experimental 
application  of  'the  gospel  of  labour'  at- 
tracted a  good  deal  of  attention.  In  later 
years  Raskin  used  to  talk  of  Tolstoi  as  bis 
successor,  and  Tolstoi  on  his  aide  spoke  of 
Ruskin  as  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  the 
age  (ComAt//,  June  1893).  Among  the  road- 
di^era  was  Arnold  Toynbee  [q.  v.],  and 
upon  him  '  intercourse  with  Riuildn  had  a 
stimulating  efibot  more  durable  than  the 
actual  imj^Qvement  of  the  load  near  Hink- 
•ey'  fF,  0.  MmncuvB,  Arnold  Tombae). 
*  I  tcu  you,'  said  Boskin  at  the  olDse  of 
one  of  his  Oxford  lecturea,  'that  neither 
sound  art,  policy,  nor  religion,  can  exist  in 
Ei^land  until,  neglecting,  if  it  must  be, 
your  own  pleasure  gardens  and  pleasure 
chambers,  von  resolve  that  the  streeto  which 
are  the  habitation  of  the  poor,  and  the  fields 
which  are  the  playgrounds  of  their  children, 
shall  be  restored  to  the  rule  of  the  spirits, 
whosoever  they  ate,  in  earth  and  heaven, 
that  ordain  and  reward,  with  constant  and 
consdons  felicity,  all  that  is  decent  and 
orderly,  beautiful  and  pure.'  It  was  the 
conviction  of  this  truth  that  led  shortly 
afterwards  to  Toynbee^s  work  in  the  Eaa^ 


end,  and  to  the  various  university  '  settle- 
ments '  which  grew  out  of  It.  Ruskin's  in- 
fluence has  been  considerably  spread  by 
Busldn  societies,  unionB,  and  guilds  in 
various  parts  of  the  countrv.  In  Oxford  a 
hall  for  working  men  is  called  by  his  name, 
and  in  Tennessee  a  Utopian  settlement. 

Under  the  double  strain  of  his  work  at 
Oxford  and  of  that  of  St.  George's  guild 
Ruskin's  health  broke  down.  During  all 
this  period  he  waa  also  hugely  engagM  in 
writing  letters  to  the  press  on  poJendeal 
subjects  and  in  a  polemieal  temper.  Hie  was 
like  the  living  consdenee  of  the  modem 
world,  and  felt  acutely  the  wrmgs  end 
wrongdoings  d  others.  In  no  age  ocHild 
his  sensitive  heart  have  escaped  these  soK^ 
rows.  'Le  panvre  ei^ant,  il  ne  sait  pas 
vivre '  was  the  verdict  of  his  Swiss  guide 
upon  him.  In  en  earlier  age  he  might  nave 
become  a  sunt.  In  his  own  age  he  spent 
himself,  bis  time,  and  his  wealth  in  tn-ing 
to  illuminate  and  ennoble  the  lives  of  others. 
He  was  well  aware  thst  the  dispersal  of  his 
energies  in  so  man^  directions  militated 
against  &11  success  in  any.  Yet  he  craved 
in  moments  of  weariness  nor  immediate  and 
tangible  results.  He  was  disappmnted  that 
more  of  hia  fiiends  did  not  come  fbrwud 
and  enrol  themsalvM  under  St.  Qeorge'e 
banner.  '  It  is  not  my  work  that  drives  me 
mad,'  he  once  sud,  '  but  the  sense  that  no- 
thing comes  of  it.'  The  strain  upon  his 
noTOus  system  was  increased  hy  a  private 
sorrow.  He  was  deeply  attached  to  a  young 
Irish  lady,  Miss  Rose  La  Touche  (the 
'Rone'  of  'PrtH«rita,'  vol.  iii.)  She  had 
been  introduced  to  him  as  a  ^ung  girl  in 
1868;  he  had  taught  her  drawm^  and  hoped 
in  aft«r  years  to  make  her  his  wife.  In  1873 
she  decided  that  it  was  Impossible.  Re- 
ligions difiraencea  were  among  the  obstacles. 
She  ^as  a  s^et  evangelical.  A  little  work 
of  priwe  and  vecse  pnuiahed  by  her  in  1870 
is  expreauve  of  a  deeply  religions  but  some- 
what fflorlnd  temperammt.  She  fell  into 
illJieath  and  died  In  1875.  Jn  Ruskin's 
writing  threephoses  in  religions  feeling  may 
be  distinguished.  He  was  brouffht  up  in 
the  strictest  sect  of  evangeUcuism.  In 
middle  life  he  outgrew  this  early  fiuth,  and 
though  he  never  lost  bis  conviction  of  a  per- 
sonal God  his  views  were  widely  tolerant. 
In  the  writings  of  hie  middle  period  he 
seldom  made  any  appeal  to  Christian  sanc- 
tions. The  virtue  wMch  he  taught  was  that 
of  the  Greeks, '  whose  notion  of  heroism  was 
giving  one's  life  for  a  kiss  and  not  getting  it.' 
From  1876  onwards  he  resumed  in  his  writ- 
ings, under  the  stress  of  hughtened  feeliug, 
a  nuNTB  definite^  OhrisUan  atandpoiBt.  Of 
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him,  as  of  other  eminent  men,  it  was  ru- 
moured that  he  was  inclined  to  Roman 
Catholicism.  He  enjoyed  Innohins'r  it  was 
true,  with  '  my  darling  carcUnal '  (Manning), 
but  he  found  the  '  puff  pastiy  like  papal 
pretensions — yon  had  but  to  breathe  on  it 
and  it  was  nowhere.'  The  death  of '  Bosia ' 
was  the  greatest  grief  of  IhuUn's  life.  He 
suffered  much  from  sleeplessness  and  had 
imnii^nnU.^  vivid  dream.  He  came  in 
contact  with  ^iritnailis^  and  mediimu 
showed  him  the  spirit  of  his  dead  lady. 
Bar  memory  mtn||ied  in  his  mind  with 
the  Tividly  realised  preaenoe  ci  St.  Uieula, 
whose  picture  by  Carpaooio  was  the  sabject 
of  many  references  in  his  later  lectures. 
In  1878  he  had  arranged  an  exhibition  of 
his  Turners  at  the  Fine  Art  Society,  and 
had  nearly  finished  a  catalogue  tor  it,  when 
he  was  seized  with  a  danmrons  attack  of 
brain  ferer.  In  a  few  weeks  he  recovered, 
and  was  able  to  add  some  further  notes  to 
the  catalogue.  A  body  of  subscribers  pre- 
sented  him  at  this  time  wit^  Turner's  draw- 
ing of  'Spliigm.'  Rnakin's  fsTourite 
l^inwn  hung  in  bis  small  and  simple  bed- 
room at  BnntwDod.  (A  ^ietnre  by  iSi, 
AiUmr  Seremof  thiaroomin  indiidiMdied 
was  exhilHted  in  190O.)  In  the  same  year 
(1878)  the  QroBTeuor  Gallery  was  opened, 
and  Buskin  took  oooasion  in  'Fors '  to  write 
an  CTthusiastic  account  of  Sir  Edward 
Bume-Jones  [q.  t.  Suppl.],  whose  genius 
Kuskin  bad  bean  among  the  first  to  zecog' 
nise,  and  to  whom  in  eariisr  years  he  had 
giren  commissions  in  Italy.  Ruskin  at  the 
same  time  made  a  contemptuous  reference 
to  one  of  Mr.  Whistler's  '  Nocturnes.'  Mr. 
Whistler  brought  an  aeticm  for  libel,  which 
was  tried  before  Baron  Huddleeton  on  26 
and  26  Nov.  The  jury  awarded  the  plain- 
tiff one  ftrthing  damages.  Buskin's  eosts 
wore  mid  by  a  publio  aabscriptiott.  Mr, 
Whisuer  took  his  lerenge  in  a  chanwtm*- 
tie  pamphlet  (repablidied  m  *The  G^tle 
Art  of  making  Enenuee  *).  In  1879  Ruakin 
res^ined  his  professorship,  bnt  was  able  to 
do  occasional  work  on  his  many  unfinished 
books.  In  1880  and  1881  bis  illness  re- 
curred. An  interval  of  restored  health  fol- 
lowed, and  in  1888  he  felt  well  enough  to 
acc^t  a  second  call  to  the  Oxford  profes- 
sorship.  His  first  series  of  lectures  on '  The 
Art  of  Euffland'  fthe  leading  schools  and 
artists  of  the  day)  showed  no  failure  oi 
power ;  there  were  in  them  a  greater  geniality 
of  criticism  and  a  more  hopeful  outlook 
which  seemed  to  angur  well  for  the  future. 
Bat  the  promise  was  delonve.  The  »oite- 
ment  of  his  puUio  leotures,  attended  1^ 
mvMaetnnag  and  Mthnsiaatio  audiouM, 


was  too  much  for  ksm.  The  nervous  strain 
was  more  than  he  coold  withstand.  A 
second  series  of  lectures,  on  '  The  Pleasures 
of  England,'  never  very  coherent,  was  broken 
off  on  the  advioe  of  Acland,  Jowett,  and 
others  of  his  friends.  He  had  been  much 
vend  by  the  refosal  of  the  university,  on 
thegromid  of  lack  of  flmdi.  to  give  him 
the  means  for  extending  the  Raskin  drawing 
sahooL  Hub  was  fol^wed  by  a  vote  for  a 
new  labraatory  in  wlikli  viviseetion  was  to 
bepermitted.  In  December  1884  RnAin  r»> 
signed  his  professorship.  He  bad  previondj 
revoked  a  beqneet  of  his  remaining  Tnmeis 
and  otilier  treasures  to  the  university. 

'  Ruakin  now  retired  into  seclusion  at 
Brantwood.  His  cousin,  Mrs.  Severn,  with 
her  husband  and  family,  lived  with  him. 
To  her  be  was  deeply  attached ;  she  tended 
him  in  his  illness  and  saved  him  from  all 
preventable  irritations.  His  brain  attacks 
were  intermittent,  and  at  intervale  during 
the  next  five  years  he  did  a  good  deal  of 
miscellaneous  literary  work.  He  introduced 
to  the  puUic  the  ak^diaa  of  Tnsean  life  in 
pen  and  pendl  by  his  American  friend,  Miss 
Francesoa  Alexander.  He  wrote  occasional 
articles  in  the  magaainee ;  prefaoed  vartoaa 
books  by  his  friends ;  wrote  a  life  of  Sir  Her- 
bert EdwardesCAEnigfat'sFaith');  and  ecai- 
tinued  his  letters  on  questions  of  t^te  day  to 
the'PallMaUOantte'andotherjMpera.  He 
also  interested  himself  in  educational  expe- 
riments in  the  Coniston  school.  But  the 
most  Important  work  of  his  last  period  was 
the  fragment  of  autobiography,  undertaken 
at  the  suggestion  of  his  friend,  Prof.  0.  E. 
Norton,  end  puUished  at  intervals  during 
1886-0  under  the  utJe  of  '  Pn^«rita:  out- 
lines of  Scenes  and  Thoughts  periuHw  worthy 
of  Memory  in  mv  past  Lira.*  This  book 
oontsina  oocaaional  ^asaams  of  imenptixrn 
as  fine  as  anything  m  *  Modem  I^anten,* 
and  is  toarked  thzot^^urat  by  limpid  ease  in 
the  ttsnative,  1^  the  keenness  of  its  leool- 
lections,  and  by  brilliast  charaetw^sketdies 
of  friends  and  acquaintances. 

'Preoterita'  was,  however,  not  completed. 
Ruskin  had  planned  out  its  coneluum,  and 
chosen  titles— in  which  respect  he  alw^s 
showed  a  carious  felicity — for  the  remaining 
chapters,  as  also  for  many  chapters  in  a 
supplemental  book  of  illustrative  letters, 
&C.,  called  '  Dilecta.'  But  the  excitement 
of  writing  was  too  much  for  him.  '  It  is 
all  nonsense,'  he  wrote  to  one  of  his  friends, 
'  what  you  hear  of  overwork  as  the  cause  of 
my  illness.  These  two  times  of  delirinm 
were  boUi  periods  of  ntveme  mental  eneroy 
in  periknu  dixeotions.*  On  one  oooanon  hie 
was  talUng  widi  inteiiM  wgeneM  to  Car* 
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lyle.  '  You  must  take  care/  aud  the  old  man : 
'tod  trill  be  mdrinff  joairself  HI  once  mora. 
Ruskin  auite  simpl^  stopped  ahtnt  like  * 
child.  'Toa  an  n^ntf  master/  he  saidi 
and  went  on  to  talk  of  Romething  slbe.  At 
a  later  period,  however,  he  sank  into  deep 
depressions,  and  longed  eren  for  the  Tisiona 
to  return.   *They  were  mostly  risions  of 
hell,  it  is  true,*  ne  said,  '  but  aometimu 
viaions  of  besTsn.'   In  the  spring  of  1887 
he  was  again  seized  with  brain  troable.  He 
went  in  tne  autumn  of  that  vear  to  Sand- 
gate,  where  he  remuned,  with  short  risits 
to  London,  until  the  following  summer- 
sometimes  able  to  write,  at  others  in  a  state 
bordering  on  insanity.    In  1868  he  made 
his  last  foreign  journey — to  France,  Switzer- 
land, and  Italy.   On  18  Sept.,  by  wav  of  a 
^ort  epilogue  for  a  reissue  of  'Modem 
Fteinters,'  he  wrote  'beneath  the  cloudless 
peace  of  the  snows  of  Qununmi  what 
must  be  the  last  words  of  the  book  which 
thur  beautjr  inspired  and  Uieir  strength 
guided.'   mafonign  tour  brouriit  him  no 
renewal  of  strength.  In  the  following  sum- 
mer he  spent  some  time  at  Seaseale,  and 
there  he  wrote  a  chapter  of '  Preeterita,'  It 
is  dated  19  June  16^,  and  marks  the  close 
of  his  literary  career.   From  that  time  for- 
ward infErmities  of  mind  and  body  grew 
steadily  upon  him.   Phyucally  he  enjoyed 
&irly  good  health  for  some  years ;  but  his 
brain  was  in  decay,  leading  sometimes  to 
disordered  violence,  more  often  to  listless 
calm.^  '  Poor  finder  t '  he  said  to  one  of  his 
old  friends, '  it  will  never  hold  pen  again. 
Well,  it  luu  got  me  into  much  trouble; 
periiaps  it  is  better  so.'  At  times  he  le- 
covered  some  of  his  old  brightness,  and  talked 
of  things  and  places  ana  persons  that  he 
lored;  sometimes  also  playing  chess,  a  game 
of  which  he  was  very  fond.   'That's  my 
dear  brother  Ned,'  he  said  one  night,  as  he 
passed  a  portrait  of  his  friend,  Bume^ones, 
on  the  stairs.   The  artist  died  the  next 
day,  and  Ruskin  was  grievously  affected. 
As  outdoor  air  and  exercise  became  distaste- 
ful, his  hold  on  the  world,  alike  of  current 
sfiairs,  of  thought,  and  of  imagination,  grew 
weaker  and  weaker.    He  would  sit  still  for 
hours,  sometimes  looking  from  his  window 
upon  his  favourite  view  of  lake  and  fellj  at 
other  times,  with  head  bent  listlessly,  seeing 
and  hearing  bis  friends,  but  hardly  joining 
at  all  in  an;^  general  conversation.   On  his 
eightieth  birthday  he  was  presented  wiUi 
ilhiminated  addresses  from  the  univexri^ 
of  O^ord,  and  from  a  body  of  admirer^ 
including  most  of  the  leading  men  in  art 
and  literature.   On  18  Jan.  1900  he  was 
seized  by  inflnenxa,  the  heart  failed,  and  on 


80  Jan,,  at  3  P.M.,  he  passed  peacefidly 
away.  The  dean  ud  chapter  of  Westmin- 
staK  offered  a  grare  in  tJie  AUwy,  but  this 
was  deeUned  on  iJie  gionnd  tku  he  had  ex- 
pnesed  a  wish  to  be  bttried  wharevw  he 
might  happen  to  die.  He  was  laid  ia  tha 
ohnrchyara  of  Ooniaton  on  36  Jan.  la. 
Poets'  Comer  was  placed  a  medallion  of  him 
(by  Onslow  Ford,  R.A.),  immediately  abom 
the  bust  of  ^  Walter  Scott. 

Ruskin  waa  about  5  fsat  10  indtes  in 
height,  and  as  a  yonng  man  he  gave  the 
sppearance  of  bung  taller  owing  to  his 
sught  build.   In  later  years  his  shoulders 
were  bent,  uid  his  whole  frame  seemed 
shrunk.  His  smUe  was  always  radiant.  Ha 
had  jriercing  bine  eyes  under  full  brows. 
In  middle  lue  he  grew  side-whidiers ;  from 
Uie  year  1670  a  beard  which,  in  his  old  age, 
was  allowed  to  grow  to  its  full  length,  ^ivii^ 
him  a  very  venerable  appearance.  His  hair 
was  brown,  which  never  to  the  last  turned 
completeb'  gref.    A  light-brown  span 
tweed,  a  aoubl»4inBast«d  waistcoat,  an  ill* 
fitting  blue  froek-ooat  with  vdvet  collar, 
unstarched  wristbands,  and  amplitude  ot 
blue  necktie  worn  as  a  stodc,  reflected  some- 
thing of  the  quaintness  of  his  mind  and 
talk.   If  it  were  not  for  the  peculiarly  deli- 
cate hands  and  twering  fingers,  denoting 
the  artistic  gifts, '  the  Professor '  (as  he  was 
habitually  called^  mi^t  have  been  taken 
for  an  old-fashioned  country  gentleman. 
Ruskin  was  an  indefatigable  worker.  He 
always  rose  with  the  sun,  and  much  of  his 
literary  work  was  done  before  his  friends  or 
the  rest  of  his  household  were  awake.  He 
had  the  genius  for  friatdship,  and  his  pri- 
vate eonespondene^  no  kss  taaa  his  public, 
was  lanre.  To  innnmeraUe  frimds  he  wrote 
in  tiie  doarming  vun  which  is  to  be  seen  in 
'Hortus  Intdusus'  and  other  ooUeotions. 
and  always  in  the  same  exquisitely  neat  and 
beautify  handwritmg.   To  strangers  who 
sought  his  help  he  would  often  write  the 
most  painstaking  letters  of  counsel  and  en- 
couragement.  He  was  at  his  best  when 
showine  to  a  sympathetic  friend  his  collec- 
tions of  pictures  and  drawings,  his  precious 
stones  uid  minerals,  his  manuscripts  and 
missals  at  Denmark  Hill  or  Brantwood,  for 
he  took  the  keenest  delight  in  sharing  his 
treasures  and  his  pleasures  with  others. 
He  was  sometimes  momentarily  hot-tem- 
pered, and  was  not  averse  bom  the  nae  ot 
strong  language.   Bnt  of  the  arr^anee  and 
intolerance  often  displayed  in  his  writings 
when  he  assmeed  the  prophet's  mantle,  there 
was  in  his  private  intercourse  no  trace. 
His  written  denniKuations  of  classes  of  his 
fbUow-countvymML  and  <tf  paxtieolar  persona 
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were  not  intended  to  be  taken  too  literally, 
No  one  was  more  courteooa  to  ndioab, 
lawyers,  political  econoniists,  Knentiflc  per* 
■ons,  and  others  whom  he  OTonssed  to  abhor. 
Id  general  company  Ruskin's  cottTersatiou 
was  apt  to  become  moncdogue.  On  these 
occasions  the  beauty  <tf  phrase  and  flow  of 
maffical  words  were  wonderful  to  listen  to. 
D.  Q.  Bossetti  said  that  some  of  these  mono- 
logues made  all  Buflldn's  written  words 
feeble  and  uninspired  by  comparison.  ^  On 
more  familiar  occauons  he  was  whimsical, 
paradoxical,  dictatorial,  incalculable.  There 
was  always  a  flash  of  irony  playing  about 
his  talk,  which  pussled,  teased,  or  delighted 
his  listeners  according  to  their  tempera- 
ment. His  charm  of  manner  was  irresis- 
tible. '  No  one,*  says  Mrs.  Carlyle, '  managed 
Oarlyle  so  well  as  Buskin.  It  was  quite 
beautiful  to  see  him.  Carlyle  would  say 
ontn^BOus  thii^^,  mnning  eonntw  to  all 
Raskin  cared  for.  Raskin  rnuld  treat  Oar> 
lyla  like  a  nau^ty  child,  lay  his  arms 
•round  him,  and  say,  "Now  tlue  is  too 
badt"'  Of  young  gurls  Buskin  was  the 
indul^nt  and  devoted  slave.  But  to  all 
his  friends,  young  and  old,  boy  or  maid, 
humble  or  dutinguished,  lus  manner  had 
something  of  the  same  caressing'  charm. 
'For  the  sake  of  others,'  says  Professor 
Norton,  '  who  have  not  known  him  as  I 
have,  I  would  declare  my  conviction  that . 
no  other  master  of  literature  in  our  time 
has  more  earnestly  and  steadily  endeavoured 
to  set  forth,  for  the  help  of  those  whom  he 
addressed  whatsoever  things  are  true, 
honest,  just,  pure,  and  lovely ;  or  in  his  own 
life  has  more  fiuthfuUy  triea  to  practise  the 
virtues  which  Bpriiu[  from  the  contemplation 
of  diesethuogs.*  'To  my  dur  and  e^ureal 
Buddn,'  was  Carlylejs  inseriptim  in  the 
last  book  he  nve  to  his  disciple.  '  I  should 
wish,*  wroto  Jowett^  after  visiting  Buskin 
St  Brontwood, '  never  to  lose  the  impression 
of  the  kind  welcome  which  I  received  from 
him.  He  is  the  gentlest  and  most  innocent 
of  mankind.' 

Among  many  portraits  of  Buskin  are; 
1.  As  a  child,  aged  three  and  a  half,  oil- 
picture  by  James  Northcote,  R.  A.  (at  Brant- 
wood).  In  this,  as  Buskin  relates  in 
'Frffitorita,'  there  is  a  background,  at  the 
child's  special  request,  of  '  blue  hills.'  2.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-three,  waternwlour  by 
Qeorge  Itichmond,  B.A.,  exhibited  at  the 
aeademv,  1842  (at  Brantwood).  S.  At  the 
of  titirty-four,  oil-piotuxe  by  Hillais,  full- 
length,  standing  bareheaded  on  the  rocks 
beaide  Qtenfinlas  (in  the  collection  of  the 
late  Sir  HeniyAoland;  now,  as  an  heirloom, 
in  the  poesesuoD  of  BeaiHidmiral  Aclsod). 


4.  At  the  age  of  thirty-eight,  head  in  chalk 
by  Geoijge  Richmond,  B.A.  (reproduced  as 
frontispiece  to  the  *  Selections  *  of  18(@,  now 
at  Brantwood ;  not  flatteir,  said  the  artist, 
'  only  the  truth  lovingly  told').  6.  A  crayon 
drawing  bv  Bossetti  (formerly  in  the  pos- 
session of  Mr.  Pocock  of  Brighton).  6.  An 
etching  by  M.  Georges  Pilot^le,  1876  (pro- 
duced for  Nos6ds  of  the  Strand).  7.  A  biut 
by  Boehmi,  1880  (in  the  Buskin  Drawing 
SchooIjOxford).  8.  liife-eise  portrait  in  water- 
colour  by  Mr.  Herkomer,  B.A.,  exhibited  at 
the  Qrosvenor  1881.  9.  Executed  in  188^ 
and  exhibited  at  the  New  OaUery  in  1889,  a 
bust  by  Mr.  Conrad  Dressier ;  the  first  por- 
trait of  Buskin  with  a  beard :  '  it  makes  me 
look  far  crazier,'  said  the  sitter, '  than  ever 
I've  been.'  10.  Painted  in  1898-9,  with  long 
beard,  oil-picture  by  Arthur  Severn  (now  at 
Brantwood).  11.  A  fine  photograph  by  Mr. 
F.  Hollyer,  half-length,  seated  with  hmg 
flowing  Deud,  1896.  (See  arte,  on  porfcruts 
of  Buskin  in  'Mur.  of  Art,'  18910 

The  complete  mbliography  by  'Thomas  J. 
Wise  and  James  P.  Smart,  issued  in  1893, 
and  giving  letters,  lectures,  eto.,  included 
1,152  entries.  114  volumes  (large  or  smaU) 
bear  Buskin's  name  as  author,  and  to  twenty- 
nine  other  volumes  he  contributed  prefaces  or 
other  matter.  A  complete  collective  edition 
of  his  works,  prepared  by  £.  T.  Cook  and 
A.  Wedderbum,  m  38  volumes,  appeared 
1903-9.  Of  an  octavo  series  of  '  Works' 
commenced  in  1871,  only  eleven  volumes 
were  published,  in  looarcu  and  in  what  ia 
called  m  the  trade  '  Buskin  calf,*  a  purple 
chosen  by  himself.  Since  1882  many  oooks 
were  issued  in  a  uniform '  small  edition,' 
crown  8vo.  Since  1907,  when  oopyri^t 
expired  in  all  Buskin's  books  published  W 
fore  1865,  wm-copyright  reprints  have  been 
numerous  at  cheap  prices.  The  following 
Is  a  chronological  list  of  the  principal  worla 
and  copyright  editions:  1.  'The  Poetry  of 
Architecture,'  in  Loudon's  'Architectural 
Magazine,' 1837-8 ;  first  published  separately^ 
1893,  medium  4to (illustrated).  2. 'Modem 
Painters,'  1843,  vol.  i. ;  1846,  vol.  ii. ;  1866, 
vol.  iti.  (illustrated) ;  1856,  vol.  iv.  (illus- 
trated) ;  1860,  vol.  V.  (illustrated^.  Vol.  i.  of 
the  first  and  second  editions  was  larse  crown 
8vo;  the  third  edition  and  all  the  other 
volumes  were  imperial  8vo.  The  first  edition 
of  this  book  commands  high  prices  on  account 
of  the  plates.  '  Autograph  edition/  1873, 
6  vols,  imperial  Svo  (inuiressions  from  the 
original  plates);  'oomp&to  e(Ution/  wUh 
new  index  and  collatimi  of  difieient  edi^WL 
1888, 6  vols,  iinperiol  Svo  (three  additional 
plates,  some  of^  the  othus  le-engraved); 
small  complete'  edition  (redoeed  plates^ 
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1897, 6  Tols.  crown  8to.  ; '  re-amuiged  edition' 
of  vol.  ii.  188S,  crown  8to  (now  inCthedit^ 
'  Frondet  AareatM '  (leadings  in '  M^.^  1876, 
crown  8to  (now  in  81th  tb}US8nd).  9.  'Tbo 
Seven  lAmps  of  Arcbiteotnre'  (iluutnted), 
1849,  imperial  8to  (plates  drawn  and  etolied 
Toj  the  anther) ;  eeeond  edition  (^ates  re- 
etched  1^  K.  P.  Cnfi),  1866 ;  thiid  edition 
(with  new  preface  and  selected  aphorisms 
set  in  larser  type)*  1880 ;  small  edition,  1890 
(now  in  Slat  thousand).  4,  'Poems/  1860, 
post  8to  (mostly  oolleoted  from  petiooieals), 
privately  printed.  Very  loarce ;  a  copy  has 
fetched  60/.  Published  (with  additions), 
1891, 3  Tols.  4to,  illustrated;  small  edition 
(reduced  plates),  1891.  6.  'The  King  of 
the  Golden  River'  (illustrated  by  R-Dovle), 
1861,  small  square  8vo  (now  in  32nd  thou- 
sand). A  fine  copy  of  the  first  edition  has 
fetched  101.  6.  •  Pre-Raphaelitism,'  1861. 
7.  '  The  Stones  of  Venice  ^(illustiated),  im- 
perial 8to,  vol.  i.  1861,  ToL  iL  1868,  t^.  iiL 
186S;  *Attt|wraphediUc»i'of  thethxeaTola. 
1874,  imperial  8vo ;  *  complete  edititm '  (with 
new  index),  1886,  &  vols,  imperial  8vo; 
nnall  edition  (complete),  1896 ;  *  Traveller's 
editicm '  (selected  cnapten  with  new  matter, 
untUoetrated),  1879,  S  vols,  crown  8to  (now  ! 
in  its  eighth  edition).  *  Oa  the  Nature  of 
Gothic  Architecture,'  1864  (Kelmscott  Press 
edition,  1893).  8.  <  Examples  of  the  Archi- 
tecture of  Venice '  (plates,  with  descriptive 
letterparess),  1861,  atlas  folio.  9.  '  Notes  on 
the  Construction  of  Sheepfolde,'  1861,  Svo 
(4th  co|^ght  edition).  10.  'Giotto  and  his 
Works  ID  Padua'  (notes  to  accompany  a 
series  of  woodcuts  executed  for  the  J^jundel 
Society),  1664,  ro^  8vo;  small  edition, 
with  pbotograuiic  illnstaitioni  of  the  &e»- 
eoestl900.  11.  ' Le<rturaa  on  Ardutectiue 
and  Painting*  fillnstrated),  1863,  crown  8ro ; 
small  copyrignt  edition,  .1891  (exceeding 
6,000  copies).  13.  'Notes  on  some  of  the 
princiml  Pictures  exhibited  in  the  Rooms 
of  the  Royal  Academy,'  &c.,  Svo,  No.  i.  1866, 
it  1866,  ill.  1867,  iv.  1868,  v.  1869,  vi.  1876. 
IS.  '  The  Harbours  of  England '  (illuetrated 
with  engravings  from  drawings  by  Turner), 
1866,  folio;  small  edition,  with  photc^ra- 
Tures  from  the  plates,  ISH.  14.  'Notes  on 
the  Turner  Gallery  at  Marlborough  House ' 
(oU-paintiDgs  now  at  the  Nationu  Gtallery), 

1866,  Svo.  'Catalogue  of  Sketches  and 
}>rawing8  by  Tamer  "(now  at  the  National 
GaUezy).  1667,  Svo.  'Chtalogne  of  the 
Turner  Sketches  in  the  National  Gallery,* 

1867,  pt.  L  Svo  iaa  more  inoed).  *  Gate- 
logne  of  the  Drawin^a  and  Shetdies  of  Tur- 
ner at  present  exhiUted  in  the  National 
Gallei7,'l661,8ro;  illastnted  edition,  crown 
Bn,  1899.   Ifi.  <Tba  Politieal  Eoonomy  of 


Art,'  1667, 16mo ;  reissued  with  additional 
papers  under  the  title  '  A  Joy  for  Ever  (and 
Its  Price  in  the  Market),'  1880  (vol.  u.  of 
'Works');  small  edition,  1887  (now  in  its 
ISth  thousand).  16.  'The  Elements  of 
Drawing'  (illustrated),  1867,  crown  Svo; 
new  edition  (nnilram  with  the '  small  edi- 
tion '),  1692  (sale  exceeding  14,000  oopies). 
17.  'Inaugural  Address  at  the  Cambridge 
School  of  Art,'  1858,  Svo.  16.  '  The  Oxford 
Museum,'  by  H.  W.  Acland  and  Jolm  Rnakin 
(iUnstrated),  1869,  post  6vo ;  new  edition, 
with  pre&ce  1^  Acland  and  message  from 
Ruskm,  1898,  crown  Svo.  19.  'The  Two 
Paths'  (illustrated),  1869,  crown  Svo;  new 
edition  (voL  x.  of  'Works'),  1878,  Svo; 
small  edition,  1687  (sale  exceeding  14,000 
copies);  Uieeaitionof 1669containstwoplates 
afterwards  cancelled.  20.  '  The  Elements  of 
Per^>ective,*  1869,  crown  8vo  (the  only  edi- 
tion). 21.  '  Unto  this  Last,'  1663,  foolscap 
Svo ;  a  cheaper  et^yri^t  edition  (exceeding 
35,000^ ; '  Popular^  edition  (in  paper  covei^ 
issued  la  ISODi  and  now  in  its  84th  tbovf 
Bond;  the  toUl  copyright  issue  has  ex* 
oeeded  70,090.  There  have  also  bean  aevar&l 
editions  of  a  penny  pamphlet  of  extracts  en- 
titled '  The  Rights  of  Labour  aoeordiiu  to 
John  Ruskin.'  22.  'Sesame  and  Luie%' 
1866,  foolscap  Svo.  This,  the  most  popular 
of  luukin's  works,  has  been  issued  in  four 
diSerent  forms :  (a)  the  original  edition,  two 
lectures  with  no  preface ;  (A)  two  lectures, 
with  a  lon^  preface  (about  the  Alps),  1866, 
three  editions;  (e)  'Works*  series,  vol.  i. 
with  a  new  preface  (largely  autobiograi^- 
cal),  1871,  and  an  additional  lecture  on  'The 
Mystery  of  Idfe'  ('  the  most  perfect  of  his 
essavs* — Sir  Leslie  Stephen,  National  Met. 
Apnl  1900),  sixth  ediUon,  1900;  the  suae 
Cfmtents  in  cheaper  lonn,  48th  thousandi 
1900;  {d)  original  edition  with  a  distinct 
pre£io^  1883;  60th  thousand,  1900.  More 
than  110,000  copyright  copies  of  'Sesame* 
have  been  issued.  33.  'The  Ethics  of  the 
Dust,'  1866,  crown  Svo ;  second  edition,  with 
uew  preface,  1877  (exceeding  21,000  copies). 
24.  *  The  Crown  of  Wild  OUve  r  throe  Lec- 
tures on  Work,  Traffic,  and  War/  1866, 
foolscap  Svo  (two  other  editions  in  this 
form).  With  an  additi<aial  lecture  on  '  The 
FatareofEngland,'andanappendixon 'Prus- 
sia," Works,"  vol.  vi.;  of  a  small  copyright 
edition  of  the  same  some  40,000  have  been 
sold.  36.  '  Time  and  Tide  by  Weare  and 
Tyna,'  1867,  foolscap  6vo  ('Works,'  vol.  ii. 
1872) ;  small  edition,  1 886  (now  exceeding  its 
Uththonsand).  36.  *  The  Queen  of  the  Air/ 
1869,  crown  Svo  ('  Works/  vol.  ix.  1874) ; 
sm^  editio%  1887  (now  exceeding  its  16di 
thousand).  37.  'Lestaies  <m  Art  delivered 
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befon  the  UniTBMily  of  Ckzfoid,  1670,  8to 
(two  other  editioiui  in  thU  fatm) ;  small  edi- 
tton,  wi^  new  pze&o»,  1887  (sue  exceeding 
18,000).  SeTertu  catalogues  of  the  coUectioiu 
in  the  Ruskin  Drawing'  School,  referred  to 
in  the '  Lectures/  were  issaed,  1870-3.  28. 
'Fors  ClaTigera'  (illustrated),  1871-84,  8to. 
Ninety"^  '  Letters  to  the  Workmen  and 
Labourers  of  Great  Britain,'  originally  issued 
as  separate  publications,  subsequently  col- 
lected into  8  Tols.  (8vo)  and  4  vols,  (crown 
8to).  The  first  and  second  thousands  of 
Letter  Ivii.  are  of  interest  to  collectors  as 
containing  'an  attack  on  Mr.  Gladstone 
written  under  a  complete  misooncepticm  of 
his  character.'  This  was  afterwards  omitted 
and  a  bluik  space  left  *  in  due  memorial  of 
xaeh  judgmMit.'  Several  reports  and  papers 
referring  to  St.  George's  Guild  were  sepft- 
tately  published.  A  'Letter  to  Young 
Girls,'  reprinted  with  additions  from  '  Fan^ 
was  published  in  1876,  and  has  exceeded  its 
72ni  thousand.  39.  'Munera  Pulveris,' 
1873,  bung  vol.  ii.  of  the  <  Works  ;*  small 
adition,1886(ezoaedmg8,000copieB).  'Gold: 
a  Dialogue  connected  with  the  subject  of 
'* Munera  Pulveris,"'  written  in  lb68,  in 
reply  to  an  article  by  Professor  Oaimes,  and 
intended  for  *  Eraser's  Magazine,'  was  first 

Srinted  (for  private  circiuation)  in  1891. 
0.  '  Aratra  Pentelici :  Six  Lectures  on  the 
Elements  of  Sculpture'  (illustrated),  1873, 
being  vol.  iii.  of  the '  Works.'  The  seventh 
lecture  of  this  courae/' mw  Belation  between 
Hidiael  Angelo  and  l^toret,*  was  published 
sepantolf  and  ran  throu{^  time  editions; 
small  edition  of  the  seven  leetnras,  1880. 
81.  <  The  Eagle's  Neat:  Ten  Lectures  on  the 
Relation  of  Natural  Soiew»  to  Art,'  1873 
(voLiv.  of  the'Works');  small  edition,  1887 
(saleexceeding  12,000).  33. '  Love's  Meinie: 
Lectures  on  Greek  and  English  Birds,'  1881, 
vol.  i.  8vo  (originally  issued  in  three  separate 
parts,  1873-81) ;  small  edition.  1897.  The 
wwk  was  never  completed.  38.  'Ariadne 
Florentina:  Six  Lectures  on  Wood  and 
Metal  Engraving'  (illustrated);  originally 
issued  in  seven  separate  ^ttrts  (1873-6};  col- 
lected into  a  volume  (vii.  of  the  '  Worin'), 
1876;  smaU  edition,  1880.  34.  '  Val 
d'Aino:  Ten  Lectures  on  the  Tuscan  Art 
directly  anteeedrat  to  the  Florentine  Year 
ofVictozieB'(iUnstnted),1874CWork8,'vol. 
tUL);  small  edition,  16H)l  86.  'Mornings 
ID  Fknenoe,'  issued  in  ox  separate  paits, 
1876-7,  crown  8vo ;  collected  mto  a  volume 
1888 (sale exoeedinffl]^).  36.  'Proser- 
pina: Studies  <rf  Waydde  Flowers  while 
the  Air  vras  yet  pure  unong  the  Alps  and 
in  the  Scotland  and  Emrund  which  ny 
Father  knew'  (iUurtrats^i  issued  in  ten 


separate  parts,  1876-86,  8vo;  parts  i-vi, 
collected  uto  vol.  i.  1879.  S7.  '  Deuca- 
lion: Collected  Studies  of  the  Lapse  (rf 
Waves  and  Life  of  Stones'  (Ulnstrated); 
issued  in  eight  separate  parts,  1876-83; 
parte  i-vi.  collected  into  vol.  i.  1879.  88. 
'Bibliotheca  Pastonun,'  8vo:  vol.  i.,  'The 
Economist  of  Xenophon,'  with  essay  fey 
Ruskin,  1876  ;  vol.  u.,  'Rock  Honeycomb: 
Broken  Pieces  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  PSalter 
laid  up  in  store  for  English  Homes,'  with 
pre&ce  and  eommentaiy  Ruskin,  1877 ; 
vol.  ill  fnot  issued) ;  vol.  iv.,  '  A  Kni^t's 
Faith;  Passages  in  the  Life  of  Sir  Herbert 
Edwardes,'  ooUated  by  Ruskin,  1886.  39. 
'  Guide  to  the  Principal  Pictures  at  the  Acsr 
demy  of  Fine  Arts,  Venice,'  issued  in  two 
parts,  1877,  8vo;  revised  and  corrected 
edition  in  one  volume,  1881.  40.  'St. 
Mark's  Best:  the  Histonr  of  Venice,  irait- 
ten  for  the  help  of  the  few  Travallara  who 
still  care  for  her  Monuments,'  issued  in  six 
sepsrate  parts,  1877-84,  crown  8vo;  col- 
lected into  one  volume,  1884.  41,  'Ilis 
Laws  of  F6sole  :  a  familiar  Treatise  <m  the 
Elementary  I^ciples  and  Practice  of 
Drawing  and  Painting '  (illustrated),  issued 
in  four  separate  porta,  1877-8,  8vo;  col- 
lected into  vol  1.  1^9.  No  more  was 
issued.  43.  '  Notes  by  Mr.  Ruskin  on  his 
Drawings  hj  Turner  exhibited  at  the  Fine 
Art  Society's  Galleries,  March  1878;' 
twelve  editions  (8vo)  were  issued  in  rajad 
succession,  also  an  illustoated  edition,  4to. 
In  1900,  when  the  diwwinn  were  again 
exhibited  after  Boskin's  des^  the  '  Notes' 
wwe  reprinted.  48.  '  Notes  W  lb.  Ba^in 
on  Samuel  Prout  and  William  Hunt, 
illustrated  by  a  Loan  Collectifm  of  Draw 
ings  exhibited  at  the  Fine  Art  Society's 
Galleries,  1879-«0,'  8vo ;  also  an  Ulnstrated 
edition,  4to.  44.  'Lettein  to  the  Clergy  en 
the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Church,'  1879, 
crown  8vo.  46.  'Arrows  of  the  Ghace,' 
1880,  2  vols.  8vo ;  a  collection  of  letters 
published  chiefly  in  the  newspapers,  1840-80. 
46.  '  Our  Fathers  have  told  us :  Sketches  of 
the  History  of  Cihristendom  for  Boys  and 
Girls  who  have  been  held  at  its  Fonta 
Part  i.  The  Bible  of  Amiens '  (illustratedX 
issaed  in  five  eeparate  parts,  1880-^  8vo; 
odleeted  into  a  volume,  1884.  A  s^arate 
'  ^veller's  edition '  of  chap.  iv.  emwa  8vo 
WBS  issued  in  1881  to  serve  as  a  ndde  to 
the  cathedral.  47.  'The  Art  of  Swland: 
Iieotures  nven  in  Oxfi»d,'  1884,  smsSl  4ta 
4a  'The  Pleasures  of  England:  Lectuiei 

Cn  in  Oxford,'  1884,  snuul  4to,  issaed  in 
separate  puis ;  not  completed  or  sep** 
mtAj  ooUected;  small  edition  of  the  ronr 
paits  in  one  vtdnme  together  irith  G  (sale 
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axceedmg  9,000).  49.  *  The  Storm  Olood  (rf 
tbe  NimiteenthOeiitury:  Two  Leeturea  de* 
livend  in  tlu  Londm  InsUtataon,'  1884, 
nuU  4t(h  6a  'On  the  Old  BmA*  1885, 
8  Tob.  Sto}  a  ooUflctum  of  misoellanaoni 
euMBf  pamphlets,  &e.,  written  1884-86. 
6L  '  Fnsterito,'  mginally  isBoed  in  trwenty- 
etf^t  separate  parts,  1885-9,  8vo ;  the  fint 
twenty-foOT  parts  collected  into  toIb.  i.  and 
U.  1886-7 ;  toL  iii.,  issued  in  1900,  consists 
of  the  zemaining  four  parts,  and  of  three 
parts  of  'Dileota'  (correspondence,  ftc., 
illustrating  '  Pretenta  *).  fiS.  '  Hortne 
Indusus,*  1887,  small  sro;  letters  from 
Buskin  to  the  Siisses  Itfarjand  SosieBeerer. 
63.  *  Three  Letters  (by  Ruskin)  and  an  Bssay, 
1836-11,  found  in  his  Tutor's  Desk'  (Rev.  T. 
Dale), 1893,  orownSTo.  54,'Ven)naandother 
Lectures'  (iUastrsted),  1894,  medium  8m 
C6.  <  Letters  addressed  to  a  Cdkge  Fiiend 
dunur  the  Yeaxs  1840-6,'  1694,  ennra  Sto. 
06.  'Lectuzes  on  Landscape  deUTsnd  at 
Oxford  in  Lent  Term,  1871 '  (iUustrated), 
1^,  folio.  In  addition  to  Buskin's  pub- 
liilhed  writings  he  had  at  various  times  col- 
lected materials  for  many  other  works.  A 
few  chapters,  found  completed  among  his 
manuscripts,  are  likely  to  he  included  in  a 
forthcoming  collected  edition  of  his  works. 
Of  late  years  Ruskin'swritings  have  attracted 
some  attention  on  the  ccmtinent.  Accounts 
or  translationB  of  some  of  them  have  ap- 
peared in  French,  German,  Italian,  Duton. 
The  most  important  of  the  foreign  Ruskiniana 
is '  Raskin  et  la  Religion  do  la  Beaat6,'  by 
Robert  de  la  Siseranne  (Buis,  1697 )  Eng^ 
lidi  translAtion,  1899). 

[The  fnllest  authority  for  Rnekin's  early  life 
ifl  Pneterits.  Fta  his  middla  life  it  is  leaa  earn- 
plet«,  and  ends  in  1860.  Most  of  his  other  wiit- 
logi,  and  e4(>eciiiUy  Fois  Olavima,  are  to  some 
extent  antobiogn^iieaL  The  Life  and  Work  of 
John  Boakin,  2  vols.  1893,  and  The  Life  of  John 
BufikiD,  IBOO,  are  by  W.  Q,  CoUingwood.  who,  M 
a  pupil  at  Oxford,  and  afterwards  as  a  literary 
assistaat  and  nei^boor,  knew  him  well.  The 
Life  of  1900  oootains  l^^ters  by  Buskin  and  his 
parents  not  before  published.  The  fullest  col- 
lectioD  of  his  letters  is  in  Cook  and  Wedder- 
bum's  collectlre  edition  of  his  works,  1903-8 
(rob).  38-7).  Prof.  C.  K  Nortoa's  prefaces  to 
the  American  '  Brantvood'  edition  of  Buakia'a 
Works  hare  valaable  biographical  matter. 
SeTeral  rolamea  of  Rnskia's  tetters  hare  been 
priTately  printed  in  Mr.  T.  J.  Wise's  Ashley 
Libsavy.  A  Uago  number  of  letturs  (not  in- 
eluded  in  Arrows  of  the  Ohaee)  is  given  in  Bns- 
fciniana  (privately  printed,  1890).  Another  col- 
lection of  letters  appeared  in  the  New  Review, 
March  1892.  See  also  Rogers  and  hie  Contain* 
poxaries,  1889  ;  The  Letters  of  James  Smetham, 
1891  i  Ihe  Life  and  the  Frieadahips  of  Maiy 


BoMseU  Hitfoid,  1889 ;  Fronde's  Idfe  of  Carlyla 
in  LoodoB,  1884;  Letters  of  Joseph  Severn. 
1892;  Hem(nr<tfDean  liddell,  1899;  Memoir 
of  Coventry  Bstmore.  1900 ;  Holraan  Hunt's  The 
Fre-Bwhaelita  Brotherhood,  1905;  Mis.  Rich- 
mond Bitohie'e  Records  of  Tennyson,  Ruskin, 
and  Browning,  1892 ;  M.  H.  Spielmann's  John 
Buskin,  1900;  memoirs  in  Daily  News  and 
Manchester  Qnardian,  27  Jan.  1900.  Cf.  mono- 
graph by  Frederic  Harrison  In  English  Men  of 
Letters  ser.,  1902.]  E.  T.  C. 

RUBSEIJ^  CHARLES,  Babon  Ritmell 
OJ  KuxowBN  (1882-1900),  lord  chief  iustioe 
<^  England,  was  horn  at  Newry  on  10  Nov. 
1BS2.  He  was  the  elder  son  of  Arthur 
Russell  (1786-1846)  and  Margaret,  daughter 
of  MatUiew  Hnllin  and  widow  of  Joha 
Hamill,  a  meiehant  of  Bel&st.  The 
RdsssUs  were  of  an  old  stock  long  settled 
in  the  oonn^  of  Down.  The  fhmify  had 
elnng  to  the  ancient  futh,  and,  like  othecs, 
had  suffered  from  the  persecutions  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 
Arthur  Russell  died  in  1846,  and  the  care 
of  his  young  &milv  devolved  upon  their 
clever  mother  and  their  paternal  uncle,  Ihr. 
Charles  William  Russell  [q.v.l  thenapn^ 
feasor  at  and  afterwards  president  of  Maj- 
nooth  College.  The  school  days  of  Charles 
Russell  are  desoribed  in  the  petition  for  his 
artides,  presented  to  the  Incorporated  Law 
Society  of  Ireland  in  1848.  He  was  for  a 
short  time  at  a  diocesan  seminary  at  Belfhst, 
then  for  two  yean  at  a  private  sohool  in 
Newiy,  finally  for  <me  year  at  St.  Yinoen^i 
OoUsoe,  Oaauehnodc  The  leoorda  of  his 
sdiool  caraer  are  scanty.  They  show  that  he 
was  a  hard-working  boy,  of  more  than 
average  attainments,  but  there  is  nothing  to 
indicate  that  he  displayed  any  toilliant  qtMli- 
tiea.  In  January  l&Si  be  commenced  his 
carsw  with  Cornelius  Denvir,  a  solicitor  at 
Newry,  who  died  in  1853,  and  his  articles 
were  transferred  to  Alexander  O'Rorke  of 
Beliast.  He  was  admitted  a  solicitor  in 
January  1864.  For  six  months  he  took 
oha^  of  an  office  of  O'Borke's  in  London- 
derry. He  then  returned  to  Belfast,  and 
practised  on  his  own  acoount  in  the  county 
courts  of  Down  and  Antrim.  About  tiiat 
time  iajndimow  attempts  by  protertants  to 
proselytise  had  led  to  riots,  and  when  the 
reckoning  oame  before  the  magistrates  Russell 
was  the  eathoUo  champion.  His  speeches 
wwe reported  in  the  'Ulsterman'  newspaper, 
and  weie  as  able  as  many  he  afterwards 
delivered  when  at  the  bar.  On  one  occasion 
when  he  had  done  well  his  admirers  carried 
him  on  their  shoulders  to  his  hotel,  and  he 
had  difficulty  in  preventing  the  celebraticm 
irfhiatriumpjibyanothnnot.  Hissuocess, 
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and  the  advice  of  thoae  among  whom  he 
practised^  confirmed  his  resolve  to  become 
a  barrister  in  London. 

On  6  Nov.  1856  he  entered  at  Lincoln's 
tnn.  Before  doing  so  he  had  matriculated 
at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  but  did  not 

Ciduate.  From  that  time  he  resided  in 
ndon.  In  1657  Henry  Bagshawe,  then  a 
junior  in  large  practice  at  the  equity  bar,  and 
now  a  county  court  judge,  invited  him  to 
become  a  pupil. 

While  in  these  chambers  he  is  described 
as  being  Brare,  nwrred,  and  hard-working. 
He  acquired  a  conuderable  knowledge  of 
real  property  law,  bat  conTByancuDg  and 
equity  drafting  did  not  interest  him,  and 
he  left  to  join  the  common  law  bar.  The 
Inns  of  Court  had  recently  appointed  five 
readers  to  teach  law.  Roasell  attended  the 
lectures  of  Henry  Maine  in  '  Roman  Law 
and  Jurisprudence,*  of  Phillimore  in  '  Con- 
stitutional liaw,'  Broom  on  the  '  Common 
Law,'  and  Birkbeck  on  *  Kquity.'  By  close 
private  study  and  with  the  guidance  tx  these 
distinguished  teachers  he  qualified  himself 
for  practice.  He  never  attended  the  cham- 
bers of  a  pleader.  The  common  law  pro- 
cedure acts  had  struckablow  at  technicalities 
which  that  blasa  of  practitioner  did  not  long 
•urvive.  He  foima  time  to  write  for  news- 
papers and  magannes,  and  contributed  a 
weekly  letter  on  current  politics  to  the 
Dublin  '  Nation.'  In  Trinit^  term  1866  he 
presented  himself  for  examination  for  the 
studentship  founded  by  the  Inns  of  Court, 
llioagh  unsuccessful  he  was  awarded  a 
oerUlusate  of  honour.  On  10  Aug.  1858  he 
was  married  to  Ellen,  eldest  daughter  of 
Joseph  Sterenaon  MulhoUand,  MJ>.,  of  Bel- 
fast. 

In  Hilary  term  1869  he  again  competed  for 
the  studentship,  which  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Montague  CcKikson,  afterwards  Crackan- 
thorpe,  K.C.  On  26  Jan.  in  that  year  he  was 
onlled  to  the  bar  and  joined  the  northern 
circuit.  He  practised  in  the  passage  court, 
live^ool,  and  from  the  fint  was  auoeessful. 
His  fee  books  show  that  in  the  third  year 
from  his  call  he  made  over  SOOL,  and  in  his 
fourth  ypar  over  1 ,0!JO/. 

He  soon  began  to  be  known  in  London, 
and  ai^raed  a  case  before  Lord  Westbury 
with  80  much  ability  as  to  procure  for  him 
the  ofier  of  a  county  court  indgeship. 

In  1872  he  took  silk  at  the  same  time  as 
Farrer,  afterwards  Baron  Herachell  [q.  v. 
SuppL]  They  speedily  divided  between 
them  the  mercantile  business  of  the  circuit. 
In  commercial  cases,  where  rights  mainly  de- 

E tided  on  written  evidence,  Kuasell'a  know- 
Ige  of  busiuMS  and  of  the  law  enabled  him 


to  go  straight  to  the  point  and  get  through  a 
long  list  with  great  smoothnew  and  rapidity. 
But  where  thm  was  a  ctmflict  of  evidCTce, 
his  style  of  advoeaer  was  open  to  criticism 
and  complaint.  He  was  not  a  pleasant 
antagonist.  Occasionally  his  opponents 
were  made  to  feel  a  personal  pressure  fatal 
to  the  harmony  which  is  a  tradition  of  the 
bar.  Always  desperately  in  earnest  and 
determined  to  win,  he  was  n^leetful  of  the 
small  amenities  whidi  soften  profassioiLBl 
contests.  He  dealt  with  witnesses  who  gave 
their  testimony  in  good  fiUtii  with  con- 
uderation,  and  oonfined  his  eroaa-egnminsr- 
tion  in  Bitch  cases  to  its  legitimate  purpose, 
.  vii.  to  glean  frnn  the  witnesses  such  a^i^ 
sions  as  helped  to  reconcile  their  statements 
with  hia  client's  case.  But  his  quick  temper 
sometimes  betrayed  him  into  attack,  and 
any  interference  for  the  protection  of  the 
witness  was  hotly  resented^  He  hod,  how- 
ever, great  self-control,  and  was  able,  by  an 
effort  which  was  viuble,  to  break  off  an  angry 
discussion  and  proeeed  with  the  case  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.  Oppoang  counsel 
were  often  sorely  ruffied,  but  his  manifest 
honesty  of  purpose  secured  him  indu^nce. 
He  made  no  enemies.  As  yean  went  by 
his  methods  were  less  aggressive,  and  old 

rmaem  were  oondoned  or  limottan 
bar  and  the  professim.   On  his  eimoit 
he  was  popular,  wd  was  ever  readv  with  a 
kindly  wtnd  and  a  helping  huid  lor  a  d^ 
serving  junior. 

The  power  that  made  him  the  greatest 
advocate  of  hie  time  was  best  displayed  when 
fraud  or  perfidy  or  malice  had  to  be  exposed. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  finest  actors  off  the 
stage  are  members  of  the  bur.  This  was  not 
true  of  Russell  He  fel  t  the  indignation  and 
contempt  which  he  poured  upon  the  witness. 
His  searching  questions  flashed  in  rapid  suc- 
cession; his  vehemence  of  manner  and  his 
determination  to  force  out  the  truth  secured 
him  a  complete  mastery  of  the  diahonest 
witness.  Hjs  extraordinary  power  when  ad- 
dressing a  inrr  was  owing  not  so  much  to 
any  oratoncu  display  as  to  the  authority 
which  he  could  always  exercise  over  those 
he  sought  to  influence.  S^lbonnd  under 
his  vigorous  and  often  passionate  reastming, 
their  verdict  was  often  due  to  the  meritsnot 
of  the  litigant  but  of  his  counseL 

In  a  difficult  case  he  prepared  himself 
most  laboriously,  and  the  junior  or  solicitor 
who  failed  to  supplv  him  with  the  informa- 
tion he  desired  left  his  heavy  band.  He 
was  often  as  impetvons  in  oonsultatioit  m 
he  was  in  court. 

In  1876  he  was  invited  to  stand  for  Dur- 
ham ;  but,  finding  that  his  religion  might  be 
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ft  difficulty  in  his  wav,  he  withdnw;  and 
Farrer,  aftenruda  lusn  Hmchell,  who  npon 
hia  advice  waa  aeonited  aa  the  Ubeial  can- 
didate, waa  returned. 

In  187^  on  the  death  of  Percival  A. 
Ficl[6riiig,Q.0.,he  applied  with  other  leaders 
of  the  eizcuit  for  the  Tseant  judf^hip  of  the 
coortofpaasage  at  Liverpool.  The  appoint- 
ment waa  ^ven  to  Mr,  T.  Henry  Bajlis,  Q.C., 
a  distinguished  lawyer,  in  whose  ehambera 
the  home  secretary  (now  Visconnt  Croaa)  had 
been  a  pnpil.  The  office  would  not  hare  in- 
terfered with  private  practice.  In  1880, 
after  two  nnBuccesaful  attempts,  he  waa  re- 
turned to  parliament  for  Dundalk.  ile 
stood  as  an  independent  liberal,  and  was 
opposed  by  home-rulers  and  Pamellitea. 
He  had  been  given  to  oaderstand  that  he 
might  expect  personal  Tiolencei  and  an 
attempt  waa  made  to  aasaalt  him  ;  but  he 
gave  aneh  convinoing  praof  of  hia  eonnge 
and  ability  to  defisnd  himadf  that  he  waa 
not  further  molested.  Whm  he  entered 
parliament  the  national  cause  was  repre- 
sented in  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  small 
minority  of  the  Irish  members.  It  was  not 
till  the  ftanefaise  was  lowered  by  the  act  of 
1884,  and  as  many  as  eighty-five  members 
were  returned  from  Ireland  to  support  the 
demand  for  an  Irish  parliament,  that  he 
pledged  himself,  together  with  the  majority  of 
libels,  to  the  policy  of  home  rule,  Bnt 
he  was  always  a  firm  supporter  of  the  Irish 
cause;  and  before  the  alliance  between 
Gladstone  and  I^mell  he  spohe  con- 
ataady  in  Iriah  debaites  and  voted  usually 
viUi  tb»  natitmal  puty.  In  Fabmiary  1881 
he  c^tposed  the  oomaon.  bill.  W.  E.  Forster 
had  atated  that  the  measure  was  aimed  at 
*  village  blaclcguarda.'  Rusaell  retorted 
with  some  effect  that  among  them  might  be 
found  some '  villue  Hampdens.'  The  pre- 
diction waa  verified  in  the  following  year 
when  'the  suspects '  were  released  from 
priaon.  Many  of  them  were  men  of  good 
lepnte,  and  the  title  '  ex-snspeot '  became 
m  Ireland  one  of  distinction. 

In  March  1883  he  opposed  the  proposal 
fbr  an  inquiry  into  the  working  of  the  LAnd 
Aot,  and  in  the  following  April  he  sup- 
ported the  government  in  their  change  of 
policy  wbi<£  led  to  the  release  of  Forster's 
prisoners.  He  nriated  strongly  the  mea- 
anre  of  eoeroioii  which  follomd  upon  the 
Fhcenix  Parle  muidera,  And  after  a  brief 
tram  renewed  the  vaiftre  betwem  the 
government  and  the  biah  members.  He 
aooght  by  variooa  amendments  to  mitigate 
the  severity  <^  thegovemment  proposals.  In 
1883  he  delivered  a  long  speech  m  the  de- 
bate on  the  addiesa,  oomplaii^iig  that  the 
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le^timate  demands  for  the  redress  of  Irish 
grievances  were  disregarded ;  and  in  1884  he 
spoke  in  support  of  an  inquiry  into  the 
Maamtrasna  trials.  He  took  fittle  part  in 
debates  not  connected  with  Ireland.  In 
1888  he  spoke  in  favour  of  a  bill  for  creating 
a  court  of  criminal  appeal,  contending  that 
the  interference  of  the  home  secretary  with 
the  sentences  of  judges  was  unconstitutional; 
and  during  the  aame  parliament  he  sup- 
ported the  granting  of  state  ud  to  voluntaty 
schools. 

His  opinions  throughout  these  anxious 
times  were  wisely  measured  by  what  he 
considered  practicable.  On  Irish  questions 
he  did  not  heeitete  to  differ  from  the 
government ;  bnt  the  views  he  expressed 
were  temperate  and  conciliatotr.  His  par- 
liamentan  speeehea  between  1860  uid  1686 
did  not  add  to  his  great  reputation.  Tlw  time 
was  not  propitioiiB.  The  Honse  of  Commons 
waa  exasperated  by  the  obstruction  wUdi 
Pamell  was  eonducung  with  so  much  skill, 
and  lent  an  unwilling  ear  to  discourses  on 
the  well-worn  topics  Uiat  crime  would  be 
prevented  by  proper  remedial  measures,  and 
that  Ireland  must  he  governed  according  to 
Irishideaa.  Inl883  hewas  offered  a  judge- 
ship. He  was  tempted  to  accept  it,  for  ne 
could  not  hope  to  retain  an  Irish  seat.  Bat 
he  declined  the  offer,  and  determined  to 
look  for  an  English  constituency.  In 
1885  he  was  returned  for  South  Hackney, 
and  was  appointed  attorney-general  in 
Gladstone's  government  of  1886.  His  re- 
election npoD  taking  office  was  opposed  hy 
the  conservativesi  hut  he  vras  again  re- 
turned. He  threw  himself  with  extraordU 
nary  energy  into  the  home  rule  stranle. 
The  alliance  between  liberals  and  FameUites 
enabled  him  to  give  full  play  to  his  en- 
thusiasm, and  he  travelled  all  over  England 
addreaung  public  meetings,  great  and 
small,  in  every  part  of  the  country.  He 
seemed  unconscious  of  what  such  exertions 
mean  to  most  men  in  point  of  fatigue  and 
weariness,  and  was  content  to  forego  the 
gratification,  bo  essential  to  most  polilucians, 
of  elaborate  notices  in  the  daily  press.  His 
speeches  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
home  rule  bill  were  probably  his  best  par- 
liamentarv  performances.  In  supporting 
the  second  reading  he  referred  to  *  the  s(h 
called  loyal  minority '  as  not  Imng  an  aid 
hat  a  hindrance  to  any  solid  union  oetween 
England  and  Ireland.  'Their  lOTalty,'  he 
said,  'had  a  close  relation  to  their  own 
status  and  their  own  interest.*  At  the 
general  election  of  1886  he  was  a^in  re- 
turned for  South  Hackney,  defeatmg  his 
oiqponeut|  Mr.  0.  J.  Darling  (afterwarda  a 
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judge  of  the  high  court),  by  a  amall  m^rity. 
In  1887  he  zesisted  the  paising  of  the 
eoenuon  bill  of  that  year  in  a  speech  of  eon- 
siderable  power. 

In  1888  the  Pamell  Commission  Act  was 
passed.  Its  object  was  declared  to  be  to 
create  a  tribunal  to  inquire  into  charges  and 
allegations  made  against  certain  members  of 
parliament  and  other  persons  by  the  de- 
fendants in  the  recent  trial  of  an  action  of 
O'Donnell  v.  Walter  and  another.  Three  of 
the  judges  were  appointed  commissioners, 
and  the  sittings  began  on  22  Oct.  Kussell 
appeared  as  IcELding  counsel  for  Parnell,  and 
t^e  attorney-general,  Sir  R.  Webster  (now 
Lord  Alverstone  and  lord  chief  justice)  was 
on  the  other  ride. 

The  cross-examination  of  many  of  the  Irish 
witnesses  called  by  the  attorney-general  de- 
TolTod  upon  Bussell,  and  was  oonduoted 
under  great  difficulty  and  with  great  suc- 
cess. He  had  no  notice  of  the  order  in  which 
they  would  appear,  and  had  little  informar 
tion  about  them.  Yet  it  was  ssid  that  few 
witnesses  left  the  box  without  being  suc- 
oeasfully  attaclted  and  disparaged.  His 
famous  speech  for  the  defence  occupied  six 
days,  and  was  concluded  on  12  Apnl  1860. 
It  was  well  suited  to  the  occasion  and  to  the 
tribunal,  and  was  undoubtedly  his  greatest 
forensic  effort.  The  delivery  was  so  slow 
and  BO  deliberate  as  to  divest  the  speech  of 
aU  oratorical  character.  It  b^an  with  an 
account  of  the  land  legislation  in  Ireland 
of  much  historical  value.  His  comments 
upon  the  witnesses  were  in  his  best  faxm, 
and  his  oriticism  upon  the  conduct  of  those 
who  had  been  imposed  upon  by  Bichard 
Pigott  [q.  yj  were  strikingly  keen  and 
sagacious.  The  touching  words  with  which 
be  closed  his  speech  are  classic  They  were 
spoken  with  an  emotion  which  in  court  he 
Iwd  never  shown  before. 

In  1880  he  defended  Mrs.  Maybriok  on 
the  char^  of  poisoning  her  husband.  The 
case  excited  extreme  interest,  and  Russell 
felt  very  deeply  his  failure  to  save  her  from 
a  capital  conviction. 

In  1890  he  spoke  in  the  debate  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  report  of  the 
special  commission.  His  speech  was  de- 
scribed in  the  '  Times '  as  being  that  of  an 
advocate,  but  '  a  very  able  speech  in  wludi 
argument,  invective,  ctyolery,  and  eloquent 
appeals  to  pr^udioe  or  sentament  wsre 
Uended  with  practised  skill.' 

In  1892,  on  the  return  of  Gladstone  to 
power,  he  was  again  appointed  attome^- 
gener&l,  and  was  once  more  returned  for 
Hackney  Inr  a  large  majority.  In  1898, 
together  with  Sir  R.  Webster,  he  re^«> 


sentod  GtwtX  Britain  in  the  Behring  Sea 
arbiteation.  The  points  in  omferonrn  were 
these.  The  United  States,  by  an  alleged 
purchase  from  Russia  in  1807,  set  up  as 
matter  of  title  an  exclusive  jurisdiction  over 
the  sealing  industry  in  the  Behring  Sea.  Tbis 
was  denied  by  Great  Britain.  Indepeiudently 
of  this  title  the  United  St^^s  claimed  to  be 
the  lawful  protectors  of  the  se^  bred  in  the 
ialuids  of  the  BehringSea,  as  trustees  for  all 
nations.  In  support  of  this  contention  a 
novel  1^1  doctrine  was  advanced  by  Mr. 
Carter,  one  of  the  counsel  for  United 
States,  and  was  supported  by  an  addreea  of 
great  length  and  ingenuity.  The  srbitratOTS 
were  invited  to  apply  to  the  question  of 
pelade  seflling  what  were  called  '  prin- 
ciples of  right,'  vis.,  those  rules  upon  which 
civilised  nations  ought  to  be  agreed,  lliia, 
it  was  said,  was  intematinial  law.  This 
contention  was  combated  vrith  vigour,  and 
necessarily  with  great  laboor,  bf  Rnsaell  and 
Sir  R.  Webster,  the  former  speaking  fbr  eleven 
and  the  latter  for  five  days.  They  contended 
that  international  law  consisted  of  the  rules 
which  civilised  nations  had  agreed  to  treat 
as  binding.  These  rules  were  not  to  be 
ascertained  by  reference  to  'principles 
right,'  hut  were  to  be  found  in  the  records 
of  international  transactions.  It  waa  argued 
that,  apart  from  actual  consent,  so  ascer- 
tained, there  was  no  universal  mortJ  standard. 
The  award  on  these  points  was  in  favour  of 
Great  Britain.  The  discussion  as  to  the  future 
rMulationsforthe  management  of  the  sealing 
indostry  occupied  eight  days.  Russell's  ser- 
vioes  were  acknowledged  by  the  eonierrinff 
upon  him  of  the  grand  cross  ctf  St  Mifthsftl 
and  St.  Qeoive. 

In  Mav  18&1  he  succeeded  Charles  Synge 
ChristopW,  lord  Bowen  fq.  v.  Suppl.]  as  lord 
of  appeal,  and  waa  raiaea  to  tiie  peerage 
life  by  the  title  of  Bussell  of  Kilwwen.  In 
June  of  the  same  jear,  on  the  death  of  John 
Duke,  lord  Colendge  v.  SuppL],  he  was 
appointed  lord  chief  j  ustice,  and  entwed  upon 
that  part  of  his  career  in  whidi  he  earned 
the  reputation  by  which  he  will  be  bast  re- 
membered. Ascaiefjusticehewaaasmasto 
ful  as  ever,  but  he  waa  patient,  oourteous,and 
dignified.  In  his  knowledge  of  the  law  and 
in  those  qualities  requisite  for  the  discharge 
of  his  great  duties,  ne  was  the  superiw  of 
many  of  his  illustrioQs  predeoesson.  Ko 
judge  gained  more  speedily  and  enjoyed  more 
fully  the  oonfidenoe  and  goodwul  of  the 
^blic. 

Outside  the  rtngs  of  his  judicial  duties 
there  were  sulijeots  in  which  ne  took  a  deq» 
interest. 

In  1896  be  supported  tbe  ji^gea  of  bis 
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diTiuon  in  the  endeavour  to  establish  the 
court  for  the  trial  of  cooiiaerciaL  causes,  a 
project  which  for  many  years  had  been  met 
hy  the  strenuous  and  successful  opposition 
of  Lord  Coleiidge,  In  the  same  year  be  de- 
livered an  address  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Hall  on 
le^l  education.  He  dwelt  at  length  on  the 
failure  of  the  existing  svstem,  and  insisted 
that  no  student  shoula  do  admitted  to  the 
degree  of  turrister  who  bad  not  given  proot 
of  his  professional  competancj.  He  be- 
stowed faint  praise  on  tha  ootmdl  of  legal 
education,  and  urged  that  there  should  be 
a  charter  of  a  scfa^  of  law  with  a  senate 
not  wholly  composed  of  benchers  and 
lawyers.  Hu  comments  were  resented  and 
entirely  disregarded.  It  was  said  the  public 
did  not  demand  any  chanse  in  the  existing 
system.  The  degree  of  barrister  no  more 
implied  a  knowledge  of  the  law  than  the 
degree  of  the  universities  was  a  guarantee 
of  scholarship.  The  old  formula  was  re- 
peated, that  the  best  lawyer  is  self-taught. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  prior  to  his  call  the 
chief  justice  himself  obtamed  his  knowledge 
of  the  law  with  the  help  of  the  readers  of 
the  Iniu  of  Court — an  exoellent  argument 
for  the  existing  system  if  aU  law  students 
were  as  Mb  ae  Russell.  Tlw  benchers  were 
firm ;  lie  was  vox  ciavumti»  as  Westbury  and 
Selbome  had  been  before  him. 

Tb»  years  following  were  occupied  by  his 
ordinary  judicial  duties ;  the  trial  ot  the 
Jameson  raiders  in  1896  was  the  principal 
event ;  the  law  was  laid  down  by  Russell 
with  great  clearness  and  firmness,  and  the 
deDendants  were  convicted. 

In  1696  he  visited  the  United  States  for 
the  purpose  of  delivering  an  address  to 
American  lawyers  assemoled  at  Saratoga. 
He  chose  for  his  su^ect '  Arbitration :  its 
Origin,  History,  and  I^ospects.'  He  adhered 
to  the  view  that  he  hod  laid  before  the 
Behring  Sea  ubitrators — that  intematioDal 
law  was  neither  mon  nor  less  tlian_  what 
civilised  naticms  have  agreed  shall  be  binding 
on  one  another.  Amid  great  applause  he 
expressed  hopes  for  the  peaceful  settlement 
of  disputes  between  nations. 

In  1899,  on  the  death  of  Farrer,  lord 
Herechell,  he  was  appointed  in  his  place 
to  act  as  one  of  the  arbitrators  to  deter- 
mine th3  bouadaries  of  British  Guiana  and 
Venezuela  under  the  treaty  of  2  Feb.  1897. 
The  arbitration  was  held  in  Paris,  Qreat 
Britain  being  represented  by  Sir  R.  Webster 
and  Sir  R.  Reid,  and  Venezuela  by  American 
counsel.  Though  he  took  little  part  in  the 
discussion,  be  displayed  in  the  conduct  of 
the  inqui^  his  old  power  of  seizing  upon 
and  directing  attention  to  the  vital  points, 


and  of  rescuing  the  argument  firom  details 
which  only  OMCured  the  real  issues.  The 
award  was  in  favour  of  Great  Britain,  and 
was  remarkable  for  the  fact  that  it  was 
arrived  at  unanimously. 

In  July  1900  he  left  town  for  the  North 
Wales  circuit.  At  Chester  he  was  attacked 
by  alarming  symptoms  of  illness,  and  was 
advised  to  oome  home.  In  a  lew  days  it 
became  dear  that  there  was  grave  internal 
mischief.  After  an  attempt  to  relieve  him 
by  an  operatimi  he  died  on  10  Aug.  at 
2  Cromwell  Houses,  Kensington.  He  was 
buried  at  Epsom  on  the  14th.  He  was  sur- 
vived by  his  widow  and  five  sons  and  foui 
daughters. 

In  Russell  were  combined  quaUties  oi 
character  and  temperament  that  are  usually 
found  apart.  He  was  a  blending  of  the 
northern  and  southern  Irishman.  With  his 
keen  intellect  and  resolute  will  he  united 
orach  sensibility  and  even  enthusiasm.  Ho 
was  a  man  of  business  and  a  man  of  dreams. 
Under  a  manner  often  cold  and  severe  there 
lay  concealed  great  kindliness  and  considera* 
tion  for  others. 

His  amusements  were  those  of  an  idle  man. 
He  did  not  find  relaxation  in  books.  He  was 
an  inde&tinble  player  of  whist  and  piquet, 
and  a  faminar  figure  on  race-courses.  Hit 
interest  in  horses  was  chiefly  confined  to 
'blood-stock.'  He  possessed  a  store  of  koow- 
lec^  of  the  anoestm  and  descendants  of  die* 
tinguisbed  winners,  and  never  tired  of  dis- 
coursing of  them  in  congenial  company.  Ha 
prided  himself  upon  his  i^ll  in  identif^n^ 
m  the  paddock  the  oi&pring  of  a  famous  sire. 

His  activity  and  energy  followed  him  in 
his  pursuit  of  recreation,  and,  if  bent  upon 
a  project,  he  was  careless  of  fati^e  and 
labour.  He  was  large-minded  in  his  viewi 
of  men  and  things,  and  his  intimate  friend* 
included  those  who  differed  widely  from 
him  and  each  other  in  station,  pditica,  and 
relipott. 

When  hard  at  work  he  shut  himself 
op  at  his  lumbers  or  at  his  country  house, 
Tadworth  Court,  near  Epsom,  bat  when  free 

he  was  indisposed  to  seclusion.  For  society 
he  preferred  many  to  few,  and  he  readily 
accepted  invitations  to  address  pubUo  meet- 
ings  upon  polidcs,  education,  or  for  charitaUa 
projects.  Even  after  he  became  chief  justice 
he  was  ready  to  preside  upon  public  occasions, 
and  principally  at  dinners  for  benevolent  ob- 
jects. While  he  never  failed  to  interest  his 
audience  his  style  was  sombre,  and  he  was 
more  disposed  to  dwell  upon  shortcomings 
than  to  con^tutate  upon  achievements. 
The  information  and  statistics  which  ha 
imparted  to  his  audienoe  had  usually  been 
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acquired  hy  a  vigorous  CTOBs-examination^  of 
a  secretary  or  member  of  committee  which 
vas  only  completed  just  befiwd  he  rose  to 
■peak. 

He  had  a  strong  view  of  his  obligation 
to  enforce  the  du^  of  honesty  and  good 
&ith  in  commercial  transactions.  Hit  pro- 
tests from  the  bench  against  fraud  in  the 
promotion  of  companies  and  the  practice  of 
receiving  commisBions  were  offered  coura- 
geously, and  his  sanguine  disposition  led  him 
to  b^eve  that  good  results  would  follow. 
The  secret  commissions  bill  which  he  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Lords  in  1900  cost  him 
infinite  labour,  the  collection  of  the  necessary 
materials  involving  him  in  a  personal  corre- 
spondence with  public  bodies  and  individualB 
all  over  the  kingdom. 

He  published  the  following  WOTks :  '  New 
Views  of  Ireland,  or  Irish  Luid:  CTievances: 
remedies '  (reprinted  from  the  *  Tele- 
graph'), London,  1880,  8to  ; '  The  Christian 
SduMU  of  England  and  recent  Legislation 
concerning  them,'  London,  1888,  8vo ;  an 
urticleon  Lord  Coleridge,  O.J.,  in  the'North 
American  Review'  in  1894 ;  an  article  on  the 
I^;al  profession  in  the  'Strand  Magazine'  in 
1896 ;  '  Address  on  Legal  Education,'  Lon- 
don, 1696,  8vo ;  '  Arbitration :  its  Origin, 
History,  and  Prospeots:  an  Address  to  the 
Sarato^  Congress,  London,  1896. 

The  income  that  he  made  at  the  bar  was 
Terr  great.   His  fee-book  shows  that  from 


1862  to  1872  he  made  as  iunior  on  an 
average  8,000/.  a  ^ear.  He  took  silk  in  1872, 
and  for  the  following  ten  years  he  made  at 
the  rate  of  10,000/.  a  year.  From  1882  to 
1692  his  annual  earnings  averaged  nearly 
16,000/.,  and  from  1893,  whoi  he  was  again 
appointed  attorney-geneTal,  till  he  became  a 
lord  of  appeal  in  AprO.  1894,  he  leo^Ted 
8S,8S6i: 

The  honorary  degree  of  LLJD.  was  con- 
fened  upon  him  by  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
in  1694,  by  the  Laval  University,  Canada, 
by  Edinbni^h  University  in  18w,  and  by 
the  university  of  Cambridge  in  1897.  The 
best  likeness  of  him  is  the  portrait  by  Mr. 
J.  S.  Sargent,  R.A.,  now  in  the  possee- 
•ion  of  the  fkmily,  a  replica  of  which  it  is 
'  to  place  in  the  National  Portrait 


rRBan70'Brien'8Life,1901;  personal  know- 
let^e ;  Times,  J 1  Aug.  1900 :  BvAo'b  Peerage, 
1900;  O.  E.  C[oka7ue}'s  Complete  Pesrage; 
Foster's  Men  at  the  fiar;  linecdB's  Ian  Reg. ; 
Iaw  list,  various  years.]  J.  C.  H. 

BUSSKLL,  HENRY  (1612-1900).  vo. 
caliat  and  sone  eompoaer,  was  bom  at  Sheet' 
nees,  where  Cs  father  held  a  govamiiient 
^p(uiituMit,  on  34  Dec  1612.  He  mads 


his  first  appearance  on  the  stage  at  the  age 
of  three,  in  connection  with  a  travelHng 
theatrical  company.  At  the  age  of  six  he 
b^;an  to  ttadj  the  pianoforte,  but  for  a  time 
he  was  a  boy  m  a  chemist's  shop  in  Seven 
IKals.  Russell  eppMred  as  a  vocalist  in 
1828  at  the  Surrey  Theatre,  under  Elliston^ 
management,  at  a  weekly  salary  of  80>., 
when  he  sang  the  '  Pi}grim  of  Love'  ana 
similar  popular  ditties.  In  his  teens  be  went 
to  Italy,  first  becoming  an  outdoor  stndent 
of  the  Bologna  conservatoire,  subsequently 
studying  under  Rossini  at  Naples,  and  meet- 
ing Balfe,  Bellini,  Donizetti,  and  other 
musical  celebrities.  Upon  his  return  to  Eng- 
land he  was  for  a  short  time  chorus  master 
at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre. 

In  order  to  find  a  remunerative  field  of 
work  Russell  went  to  Canada,  where  he 
started  his  one-man  entertainments  that 
made  him  &mouB.  For  a  short  time  he  was 
organist  of  ^e  presbyterian  church,  Ro- 
chester (N.  Y.)  From  183S  to  1841  he  trft> 
veiled  incessantly  in  Canada  and  Amonca. 
singing  his  son^,  '  Cheer,  boys,  cheer,* 
'There's  a  good  time  coming,  boys,*  'A  Life 
on  the  Ocean  Wave,'  *  O  Woodman,  spare 
that  Tree,*  and  many  others  with  extras 
ordinary  success.  In  1841  he  returned  to 
England,  and,  in  giving  his  entertainments 
in  London  and  the  provinces,  repeated  in  his 
native  cotmtry  the  triumphs  wtiich  had  at- 
tended him  in  the  American  continent.  He 
subsequently,  with  Dr.Charles  Mackay[q.v.], 
ran  an  enterteinmententitled  'ITie  Far  West, 
or  the  Emigrant's  Pro^piess  from  the  Old 
World  to  the  New,'  with  scenery  painted 
far  Mills.  This,  in  addition  to  bmng  Temark- 
abl^  successful,  had  a  distinct  influence  upon 
emigration  to  the  Uac  west.  About  1866 
Rtusdl  retired  from  public  liib.  He  died 
at  18  Hovley  Place,  Maida  Vale,  on  8  Dec. 
1900,  and  his  xemuns  are  inteired  in  Eensal 
Green  cemetery. 

Russell  composed  about  eight  hundred 
songs,  of  which  not  a  few  of  the  verses  were 
written  expressly  for  him  by  his  old  friend. 
Dr.  Charles  Mackay,  other  authors  drawn 
upon  being  Longfellow,  Eli2a  Cook,  Charles 
Dickens,  and  other  homely  poets.  Their 
themes  were  of  so  essentially  domestic  and 
popular  a  nature  that  they  at  once  caught 
the  fancy  of  the  public.  Not  a  little  of  the 
success,  however,  which  attended  them  was 
due  to  their  composer's  renuirkable  enuncia- 
tion the  words  in  the  singing  of  his  son^, 
combined  with  a  dramatic  intensity  which 
thzUlri  his  hearers.  This  fratnre  haa 
entertainments  was  suggested  to  him  when 
listening  to  the  orations  of  Henry  Clay, 
the  gKSt  Kentucky  orator.    'There  is  no 
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reason  why  I  should  not  apply  hia  methods 
to  mj  singing'  of  songs/  said  Russell :  the 
success  of  the  experiment  was  unprecedented. 

In  addition  to  the  large  number  of  de- 
tached songs  already  referred  to,  Rnasell 
composed  (1)  a  series  of  songs  from  Scott's 
*  Ladj  of  the  Lake (3)  Scripture  melodieB ; 
(S)  dmnatie  scenes;  (4)  cantatas,  ftc^  with 
m  memoir,  London,  1846 ;  (5)  two  Tolfl.  of 
eopyright  songs,  1660;  'L'Amico  del 
Oantanti*  ('The  Anger's  Friend,  a  Treatise 
on  the  Art  of  Sin^ng*),  1830,  dedieated  to 
Princess  (afterwards  Queen)  Victoria.  In 
1889  the  admiralty  authorised  the  use  of 
hii  melody,  'A  Life  on  the  Ocean  Ware,'  as 
the  regimental  march  of  the  royal  marines, 
and  on  13  Oct.  1881  Sir  Augnstus  Harris 
[q.  T.  SupplJ  organised  a  Henry  Russell  night 
at  OSTUit  (jarden  Theatre,  wlwn  the  veteran 
oomposer  was  present  and  made  a  speech. 
In  1896  Russell  published  a  book  of  gossipy 
reminiscences,  entitled '  Cheer,  boys,  cheer,' 
named  after  bis  most  popular  song. 

[Russell's  '  Cheer,  boya,  choor.'  1893  ;  James 
B.  Brown  and  S.  3.  Strftttoti'a  Britiuh  Masieal 
Kograpby;  BriL  Mni.  Cat;  Mnsieal  Times, 
/anuary  1901.  p.  27.]  F-  E. 

BUTHEBFOBD,  WILLIAM  (18S&- 
1809),  physiologist,  the  seventh  and  youngest 
•on  of  Thomas  Rutherford,  a  gentleman 
farmer,  was  bom  at  Ancmm  Oraig  in  Rox- 
bnrghutire  on  20  April  1839,  and  was  edu- 
cated in  the  district  grammar  school.  He 
then  entered  the  university  of  Edinbu^h, 
where  he  graduated  M.D.  in  1863,  taking  a 
gold  medal  for  his  thesis.  He  acted  as 
hous»-phjstcian  at  the  Royal  InfirmaTT  to 
Daniel  Rutherford  Haidane  (1824-1887) 

fq.  v.],  and  as  house-surgeon  to  James  Spenoe 
q.  T.J  F<nr  a  year  he  was  assistant  demon- 
strator of  anirtomy  at  Suigeons*  Hall  under 
(Sir)  John  Struthers[q.  v.  Suppl.],  afterwhich 
he  went  alntuid  to  perfect  his  knowledge  of 
experimental  physiolt^.  He  spent  the  winter 
of  1884-5  in  Berlin,  working  under  Pro- 
fessor Du  Bois-Re^ mond,  to  gain  a  apedal 
insight  into  electncal  physiology,  titence 
he  passed  to  Dresden,  I^gue,  Vienna,  Leip- 
xig,  where  he  worked  with  Professor  Lua- 
■m^,  and  Paris.  In  I860  he  returned  to 
Edinburgh,  and  was  appointed  assistant  to 
John  Hughes  Bennett  (1812-1875)  [q.  v.], 
then  professor  of  the  institutes  of  medicine 
in  the  university  of  Edinburgh.  Ruth^ford 
was  much  influenced  by  the  perfect  lucidity 
which  was  his  master's  chief  characteristic. 
But  he  added  to  it  the  labour  of  research  and 
prepantioB,  so  that  his  four  years'  Maistant- 
ihip  eataUished  his  reputation  as  a  prnetical 
teacher,  and,  combiiwd  -with  hi«  original 


inveetigstions,  procured  for  him  the  post  of 
professor  of  physiology  in  King's  College, 
London,  to  whidi  he  was  appointed  in  1869. 
He  threw  himself  with  ardour  into  the 
duties  of  the  chur.  His  lectures  were 
illustrated  by  the  most  adnurable  diaenuns 
and  by  the  performance  of  predse  and  delicate 
ezpenmentSi  whoae^  preparation  often  cost 
him  hotm  preliminary  work.  Above  all, 
his  students  were  made  to  prepare  micro- 
scopical sections  for  themselves,  and  to  carry 
out  the  easier  manipulations  in  connection 
with  physiolwical'  chemist^  and  experi- 
mental phy8i(U{^.  In  1871  Ruthenord 
filled  the  office  of  FuUerian  professor  of 
physiology  at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Lon- 
don, ana  in  1874  he  returned  to  Edinburgh 
as  professor  of  physiology,  a  post  he  held 
untilhisdeath.  HediedunmunedonSlFeb. 
1899,  and  is  buried  at  Ancrum.  A  marble 
bust,  said  to  be  an  excellent  likeness,  by  John 
Hutchinson,  R.S.A.,  stands  in  the  physio- 
logy olan  room  at  the  university  <h  Edin- 
burgh. It  was  nureiled  by  Sir  William 
Muir,  windpal  of  the  univeruty,  on  8  July 
1899. 

The  etiraice  of  histology  owes  much  to 
Rutherford ;  he  was  one  <k  the  first  teachers 
in  this  country  to  deviate  from  the  oh! 
methods  of  instouotion,  and  to  introduce  the 
improvements  which  had  been  found  most 
serviceable  in  foreign  laboratories.  He 
modified  a  microtome,  invented  bv  A.  B. 
Stirling,  adding  to  it  a  freezing  chamber ;  the 
apparatus  rapidly  came  into  extensive  use, 
and  proved  of  great  service  in  the  study  both 
of  histology  and  pathology.   As  a  phjrsiolo- 

fist  he  was  interested  in  the  recondite  pro* 
lems  of  electro-physiology,  and  in  the  phy- 
siohmeal  aetim  of  druf^  on  the  eeeretioo  o< 
the  hilOf  and  later  in  life  he  devoted  much 
time  to  investigate  the  atmetaxe  of  striated 
muscle  and  the  mechanism  of  the  senses. 

Rutherford  devoted  much  valuaUe  time, 
wluch  might  have  been  mient  in  m^ginal  re- 
search, to  perfecting  his  lectures  on  physio- 
It^,  and  to  rendering  them  in  the  highest 
degree  useful  and  acceptable  to  hit  class. 
This  care  and  minute  attention  to  detail 
rendered  him  one  of  the  most  successful  as 
well  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  lecturers 
who  have  held  a  professorial  chair  in  Uie 
university  of  Edinburgh.  Yet  Rutherford 
woe  shy,  almost  to  timidity,  and  he  was  full 
of  mannerisms  and  extremely  sensitive  to 
criticism.  He  was  a  good  musician,  with  a 
fine  baritone  voice,and  for  some  time  he  acted 
as  secretary  of  the  University  of  Edinbui;^ 
Muno^  Society. 

Rotherford's  works  are:  1.  'Notes  d  a 
;  Oouae  of  Kaetieal  Histologj'  for  Medioa^ 
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Students,  given  in  King's  College,  London,' 
London,  1872,  8to.  2.  '  Introductory  Lec- 
ture to  the  Course  of  Institutes  of  Medicine 
(Physioloffy)  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh,' Edinburgh,  1874,  8vo.  3.  'Out- 
lines of  Practical  Histology,'  London,  1876, 
royal  8vo ;  2nd  edit.  London,  1876.  4.  *  An 
Experimratal  He  search  on  the  Physiological 
Actions  of  I>rag8  on  the  Secretion  of  Bile,' 
Edinburgh,  1880,  8vo.  6.  '  A  Text  Book  of 
Physiolo^.'Edinbargh,  1880,  Bvo.  He  was 
also  eo-editor  of  the  '  Journal  of  Anatomy 
and  Physiology,'  Cambridge  and  London, 
1876-^,  and  of  the  '  Joumia  of  I^yeiology,^ 
London  and  (^mfaridge,  1^8. 

[Penonal knowledge;  Briti^Uedical  Journal, 
1899,  i.  SS4 ;  private  informaUon.]     S'A.  P. 

RYDER,  DUDLEY  FRANCIS 
STUART,  third  Eiel  of  Harrowbt 
(1831-1900),  second  son  and  eventual  heir 
of  Dudley  Ryder,  second  earl  of  Harrowby 
[q.  T.],  by  Ladv  Fnnces  Stuart,fouTth  daugh- 
ter of  John,  first  marquis  of  Bote,  waa  bora 
at  Brighton  on  16  Jan,  1831.  He  waa  edu- 
cated at  Harrow  and  ths  university  of  Oxford, 
irhere  he  matriculated  from  Christ  Church  on 
81  Mav  1849,  graduated  B.A.  in  1863,  and 
proceeded  M.A.  in  1878.  On  leaving  the 
university,  Viscount  Sandon,  as  he  waa  styled 
daring  his  father's  lifetime,  made  a  tour  m 
the  East  with  Lord  Carnarvon,  visiting  Syria 
and  the  Lebanon  (see  C&bn&bton's  Sscol- 
lectiom  of  the  Dnaei  of  the  Lebanon,  London, 
1860,  8to).  On  his  return  to  England  he  did 
garrison  duty  as  captain  in  the  2ad  Stafford- 
shire militia  regiment  during  the  Crimean 
war  and  Indian  mutiny.  He  entered  parlia- 
ment in  1866,  being  returned  (30  May)  for 
Lichfield  as  a  supporter  of  Lord  Palmerston, 
and  gained  expenence  of  affairs  as  private 
■eeretary  to  Henry  Labonohne  (afterwards 
Lord  Taunton)  [q.  v.]  at  the  oolonlal  office. 
DtfeatedatStafiwd  ata  bye-eleotionin  Aug. 
1860,  he  ranained  without  a  seat  until  1868, 
when  he  was  returned  ^10  Nov.^  as  third 
lAember  for  Liverpool,  which  constituency  he 
continued  to  represent  until  his  accession  to 
the  peerage  on  the  death  of  his  father  (19  Nov. 
1882).  He  was  a  member  of  the  select  com- 
mittees on  the  Hudson's  Bay  Compsny  (1 867) 
and  the  Euphrates  Yalley  U871-2),  and  con- 
tinued throughout  life  to  devote  much  time 
and  attention  to  the  study  of  imperial  and 
colonial  questions.  It  is,  however,  by  his 
labours  in  the  cause  of  national  education  that 
he  is  most  likelyto  be  remembered.  ToW.E. 
Forster's  measure  he  gave  from  the  first  a 
hearty  support.  He  was  a  -  member  of  the 
first  Lond(ui  sdhool  board,  and  took  an  active 
put  in  it!  vwfc  both  aa  ohairmtu  of  the 


statistical  committee  and  as  a  firm  though 
moderate  supporter  of  voluntary  schools  and 
religious  instruction.  On  the  return  of  his 
party  to  power  in  1874  he  waa  sworn 
(2  March)  of  the  privy  council,  and  ap- 
pointed vice-president  m  the  committee  o( 
council  on  education.  In  his  offiiual  ca- 
pacity he  was  lugely  respmnhle  fiw  the 
Education  Act  of  1876  and  the  revised  codes. 
On  4  April  1878  he  was  transfsrred  to  the 
presidency  of  the  hoard  of  tr&de,  which  he 
retained  with  a  seat  in  the  calanet  until  the 
fall  of  the  administration  (April  1880).  He 
was  lord  privy  seal  in  Lord  Salisbury's  short 
administration  (June  1886-February  1880), 
and  served  on  theroyal  commission  appointed 
on  15  Jan.  1886  to  inquire  into  the  workii^ 
of  the  Education  Acts.  An  earnest  though 
moderate  churchman,  he  was  credited  with  a 
voice  in  the  distribution  of  ecclesiastical 
patronage  during  the  Beaconsfield  adminis- 
tration, and  in  1886  became  preudent  ot  tlie 
British  and  Foreffn  Bible  Sodety,  and  re- 
presentative for  ^e  diocese  of  lachfield  in 
the  laymen's  house  of  convocation.  He  was 
elected  member  and  chairman  of  the  Staflbrd- 
shire  county  council  in  1888.  His  health 
waa  hardly  equal  to  the  strain  of  public  life, 
and  in  his  later  rears  he  was  almost  a  chronic 
invalid.  He  died  at  Sandon  Hall,  Stafford- 
shire, on  26  March  1900,  leaving  no  issue  by 
his  wife,  Lady  Mary  Frances  Cecil  (married 
3  Oct.  1861),  eldest  daughter  of  Brownlow, 
second  marauis  of  Exeter.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded in  title  and  estate  by  his  only  brother, 
Henry  Dudley,  fourth  earl  of  Harrowby,  who 
died  at  Algiers  on  11  Dec.  1900  {T<met, 
18  Dec) 

[Foetfr's  Alamni  Oxoc.  171ff-188S;  Ot.  E. 
C[okayiie]'B  Complete  Peerage ;  Burke's  Peerage, 
1809;  MembsTB  of  Parliament  (official  lists); 
Baosard's  Pari.  Debates,  8rd  ser.  aciv.  to  4th 
sw.  hrri. ;  Part.  Fhpeis  (H.  0.).  1857  e.  S84, 260, 
187a  e.  882 ;  Seid's  Life  <tf  W.  E.  Forster ;  Dale's 
Life  of  B.  W.  Dale;  Beoson's  life  of  Arch- 
bishop Benson,  ii.  664  ;  Davidson  aod  BeDham's 
Life  of  Archbishop  Tait,  ii.  105;  Britiiib  and 
PoreigD  Bible  Society's  Bepc^s,  1886-99 ;  Mpd 
and  women  of  the  Time  (1895);  Hinrdn's  Book 
of  Dignities,  ed.  Ockerby.}  J.  M.  B. 

BYLE,  JOHN  CHARLES  (1816-1000), 
bishop  of  Liverpool,  eldest  son  of  John  Ryle, 
private  banker,  of  Park  House,  Macclesfield, 
M.P.  for  Macclesfield  183a>7,  by  Susanna, 
daughter  of  Ciharles  Hurt  of  Wirkswortb, 
Derbyshire,  was  bora  at  Macclesfield  on 
10  May  1616.  He  was  educated  at  Eton 
and  the  univrasit^  of  Oxford,  where  his  carew 
waa  annanally  dutuiguished,  "Hit  was  Fall 
exhibitioner  at  Cilirist  Church,  from  which 
foundation  he  mattioulated  on  16  Hay  IBMh 
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He  was  Craven  scholar  in  1886,  graduated 
B.A.  in  1838,  haTiog  been  plaoed  in  the  first 
class  in  Utera  hunaniores  in  the  fveceding 
year,  and  |troceeded  M.A.  in  1871.  He  w&s 
created  D.D.  hy  diploma  on  4  Hay  1880. 
I^Ib  left  the  unirersity  vith  the  intuition 
of  standing  for  parliament  on  the  firat  (sppoe- 
tunity,  but  was  dej^red  of  the  means  of 
gratifying  his  ambition  by  bis  father's  bank- 
ruptcy. He  accordingly  took  holy  orders 
(1841-2)  and  a  cure  of  souls  at  "Ezbury, 
Hampshire.  In  1648  he  was  preferred  to 
the  rectory  of  St.  ThomaSfWinchester,  which 
he  exchanged  in  the  following  year  for  that 
of  Helmingham,  Safiblk.  The  latter  living 
he  retained  until  1861,  when  he  resigned  it 
for  the  vicarage  of  Stradbroke  in  the  same 
county.  Theregtorationof  Stradbrokechurch 
was  due  to  his  initiative.  In  1869  he  was 
made  rural  dean  of  Hozne,  and  in  1873 
honorary  canon  of  Norwioh.  Ee  was  sdect 

Itreacher  at  Cambridge  in  1878  and  the  fol- 
owiBg  year,  and  at  Oxford  £rom  1874  to 
1876,  and  in  1879  and  the  fbllowin^  year. 
In  1880  he  was  designated  dean  of  Salisbnry, 
and  at  once  (19  April)  advanced  to  the 
newly  created  see  of  Liverpool,  which  he 
ably  administered  until  his  resignation  on 
1  March  1900.   He  died  on  10  June  1900. 

He  married  thrice :  first,  on  29  Oct.  1846, 
Matilda  Charlotte  Louisa,  daughter  of  John 
Pemberton  Plumptre,  of  FredviUe,  Kent ; 
secondly,  in  Marcn  1860,  Jessy,  daughter  of 
John  WaJkerofOrawfordton,  jJumfriesshire ; 
thirdly,  on  24  Oct.  1861,  Henrietta,  daugh- 
ter of  Lieutenant-colonel  William  L^h 
Clowes  of  Brougbton  Old  Hill,  Lancashire. 
He  had  issue  »  daughter  W  his  first  wife, 
and  three  sons  by  his  second  wills,  of  whom 
Herbert  became  bishop  of  'Winchester. 
Ryle  belonged  to  the  evangelical  «ohooI, 


of  which  he  was  one  of  the  strongest  and 
not  the  least  liberal  supporters.  He  pos- 
sessed an  unusual  command  of  pure  and 
nervous  EngUah,  and  was  a  prolific  author 
of  tracts,  of  whiui  some  have  be«n  translated 
into  fore  wn  languages.  His  charges,  and  not 
a  few  of  his  sermons,  are  also  in  print.  His 
most  important  works  are:  1.  'The  Bishop, 
the  Pastor,  and  the  I^eacher,  in  three  Bio- 
graphical Lectures '  (on  Latimer,  Baxter,  and 
Whttefleld),  Ipswich,  1854,  8vo;  reprinted, 
with  additions,  as  'The  Prieet,  the  Puritan, 
and  the  Preacher,'  New  York,  1866. 
2.  'HyiAns  for  the  Church  on  Earth' 
(selected  and  arranged),  London,  1860, 8vo ; 
eth  edit,  (enlarged),  1882.  3.  '  Bishops  and 
Clergy  of  other  Days ;  or,  the  Lives  of  two 
Reformers  and  three  Puritans'  (Hooper, 
Latimer,  Ward,  Baxter,  and  Gurnall),  Lon- 
don, 1868,  8vo.  4. 'The  Christian  Leaders 
of  the  Last  Century;  or,  England  a  Hundred 
Years  ago,'  London,  1869,  8vo.  6. '  Lesaons 
from  English  Church  History :  s  Lecture,' 
Lcmdon,  1871,  8vo.  6.  'What  do  we  owe 
to  the  Reformation  P'  London,  1677,  8vo. 
7.  'Facts  and  Men.  Being  Pages  l^om 
English  Church  History  between  1663  and 
1683,'  London,  1882, 8vo.  8.  'Principles  for 
Churchmen :  a  Manual  of  Positive  State- 
ments on  doubtful  or  disputed  Points,'  Lon- 
don, 1884,  8vo.  9.  'The  Dpner  Room. 
Being  a  Few  Truths  for  the  TaueB,'  Lon- 
don, 1888, 8vo. 

[Eton  School  Lists,  'election  1832;'  Foster's 
Alamai  Oxod.  1715-1886;  Oxford  Cat.  1837-8; 
Crockford's  Clerical  Direct.  1899  ;  Burke's  Peer- 
age, 1899;  Macdanell's  Life  of  Archbishop 
Magee ;  Benson's  Life  of  Archbisbop  Benson ; 
Times,  11  June  1900 ;  '  Bishop  Byle  the  Friace 
of  Tract  Writers'  (Drammond  IVaot  DspoL 
Stirling).]  J.M.i. 
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SALVIN,  OSBERT  (1886-1898),  natu- 
ralist, second  son  of  Anthony  Salvin 
[q.  v.],  was  bom  at  Elmshurst,  Finohley, 
Middlesex,  on  26  Feb.  1835.  He  was  edu- 
cated under  the  Rev.  Charles  Worsley  at 
the  Manor  House,  Finchley,  and  at  West* 
minster  School  (admitted  17  Jan.  1846), 
going  in  1853  to  Trinity  Hall,  Cambri^, 
where  he  took  a  sdiohuanip  at  the  end  of  his 
first  year,  and  graduated  BA.  as  senior 

Stime  in  the  mathmnatical  tripos  of  1667. 
B  graduated  M. A.  in  1860,  an  d  was  elected 
an  honoraryfellow  of  his  college  in  1897. 
While  at  Westminster  he  and  his  elder 
brother  built  and  fitted  two  small  steamers, 


which  were  ultimately  bought  for  use  on 
some  of  the  Indian  rivers.  A  born  naturalist, 
and  especially  addicted  to  omtthology,  ento- 
mology, and  palseontology,  Salvin  devoted 
much  of  his  leisure  time  at  Cambridge  to 
their  pursuit,  and  on  taking  bis  degree  joined 
his  second  cousin  by  marriage,  Mr,  (afterwards 
Canon)  Tristram,  in  a  five  months*  naturid 
history  exploration  of  Tunis  and  Eastern 
Alffsna. 

In  the  autumn  of  1857  QtAy'm  visited 
Quatemala  with  Mr.  George  lire  Skinner, 
the  discoverer  and  importer  of  orchids.  In 
the  middle  of  the  following  year  he  joined 
Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  Edward  NewUm  u  tha 
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Antilles,  l)ut  returned  after  a  few  months  to 
Central  America,  where  he  proved  himself 
an  unsurpassed  collector.  Retuming  to  Eng- 
land in  May  1860,  he  set  oif  again  in  the 
autumn  of  1861,  in  company  with  his  old 
college  friend,  Mr.  F.  Ducane  Godman,  for 
Guatemala,  twice  ascending  the  Volcan  de 
Fuego  near  that  city.  This  tour  ended  in 
Janiiozy  1863,  and  soon  after  hU  return  home 
Ira  was  iBduci»}  to  undertake  the  manage- 
ment of  some  engineering  works  in  the  north 
of  England,  hut  this  employment  being  dis- 
tasteful did  not  last  long. 

On  24  Hay  1865  he  married  CaToliue, 
daughter  of  Mr.  AV,  W.  Mutland  of  Lough- 
ton,  Essex,  and  in  1873,  accompanied  by  her, 
made  another  journey  to  Central  America, 
retuming  by  way  of  the  United  States,  in 
order  to  inspect  the  collectiona  in  the  prin- 
cipal museums. 

In  1874,  on  the  foundation  of  the  Strick- 
land curatorShip  of  ornithology  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  Salvin  accepted  the 
post  and  filled  it  till  1882,  when,  having  suc- 
ceeded to  his  fadier'a  property,  he  removed  to 
Hawksfold,  near  FanihnrBt,  Sussex.  There 
he  died  from  an  affection  of  the  heart  on 
1  June  1898.  He  became  a  fellow  of  the 
Zodopcal  Sotuety  in  1860,  of  the  Linnean 
Sodety  in  1864,  of  the  Royal  Society  in 
1873,  frequently  serving  on  their  councils ; 
lie  joined  the  !^yal  Geographical  Society  in 
1883,  and  was  also  a  felu>w  of  the  Entomo- 
logical Sodety. 

Salvin'e  opinion  was  widely '  sought  by 
his  fellow  naturalists  on  account  of  the 
soundness  of  his  advice  and  the  breadth  of 
his  BcientiBc  views;  his  knowledge  in  all 
branches  of  his  favourite  science  was  ex- 
tensive, though  his  attention  was  more  par- 
ticularly directed  to  the  birds  of  tropical 
America,  on  which  he  was  an  acknowledged 
authority,  and  to  the  Lepidoptera  Bhopa- 
locera  among  iosecta. 

The  work  in  connection  with  which  he 
waa  probably  beet  known  is  the  'Biologia 
Gentrali-Americana,'  edited  conjointly  with 
Mr.  F.  D.  Godman,  the  two  friends  heina 
themselvesresponsibleforthe  sections '  Avea" 
(1879-4)8)  and  '  Lepidoptera  Khopalocera' 
(begun  in  1879). 

&lvin  was  author  of:  1.  'Exotic  Ornitho- 
logy,' with  P.  L.  Sclater,  London,  1869,  fol. 
2.  'Synopsis  of  the  Cracidie,'  with  P.  L. 
Sclater,  London,  1870,  8to.  8.  '  Nomen- 
clator  Avium  Neotropicalium/  with  P.  L. 
Sclater,  London,  1873,  4to.  4.  'On  the 
ProcellariidBB,'  *  On  the  Birds  collected  in 
Ajitarctic  America,'  and  '  On  the  Stegano- 
podes  and  Impsnnes/  the  last  two  with 
P.  L.  SeUter  in  *Beporta  of  the  Sdentiflc 


Results  of  the  Challenger  Expedition' 
(* Zoology,' vol.  ii.  1881).  5. '  A  Catalogiie  of 
the  Collection  of  Birds  formed  by .  .  .  H.  E. 
Strickland,'  Cambridge,  1882. 8vo.  6.  *  Cata- 
Ic^ue  of  the  Ficariee  (Upups  and  Trochili) 
in  the.  .  .British  Museum,*  London,  1892, 
8vo.  7.  *  Catalogue  of  the  .  .  .  Tubinares 
in  the .  .  .  British  Museum,'  London,  1896, 
6to.  He  ijso  contributed  notes  (1)  '  Chi  some 
Venenielan  Birds'  to  Spenee's  'Land  of 
BoUTaT,'Tol.  ii.  1878;  (3)  *0n  CoUecting 
and  Preserving  Reptiles  and  Fish'  to  the 
Royal  Geograpnical  Society's  *  Hints  to  Tra- 
Tellera,'  6th  edit.  1889,  and  7th  edit.  1893; 
desoriptions  of  Lepidoptera  Rhopalocera  to 
(3)  Jameson's  'Story  of  the  Rear  Column* 
(1890),  and  (4)  Whymper's  '  Travels  among 
the  Great  Andes  of  the  Equator'  (1891). 
He  completed  Lord  Lilford's  'Coloured 
Figures  of  the  Birds  of  the  British  Islands,' 
7  vols.  1885-97tsee  PowTs,  Thomas  LTTri.B- 
TOTt.  Suppl.}  He  was  one  of  the  originators 
of  the  '^l^is,'  of  which  he  edited  series  iii. 
and  IT.  1871-82,  and  compiled  an  index  to 
aeries  i-iii.  (1879) ;  and  for  the  Willon^hln' 
Sodety  he  edited  'Sir  A.  Smith's  Miscel- 
laneous  Omitholcf^col  Papers,'  1880,  and 
'  Leach's  Efystematic  Catalogue  of  the  Speci- 
mens of  the  indigenous  Mammalia  and  Birds 
itttheBriti^  Museum,' 1882.  He  was  also 
author,  or  joint  author  virith  Mr.  Godman  or 
Mr.  Sclater,  of  upwards  of  ISO  papers  on 
ornithology  or  the  Lepidoptera  Rhopalocera 
that  appeared  in  various  scientific  journals  or 
transactions  of  learned  soraeties  trom  1866. 
He  devised  the  simple  method,  now  com- 
monly adopted  in  museums,  of  construct- 
ing cabinets  for  natural  history  specimens 
whereby  deep  and  shallow  drawers  are  in- 
terchangeable. 

[Proc.  Royal  Btw.  vol.  Ixiv.  p.  liii ;  private 
informatioo ;  Nat  Hist.  Mus.  Cat;  Royal  Soc 
Oat.]  B.  B.  W. 

SAXB-COBHBG-GOTHA,  Dctxb  of. 
[See  Altbed  Ebnbsi  Albbbt,  1844-1900.] 

SIXK^WIOK,  AMY  (afterwards  Mks. 
Pabkes,  Mbs.  PEiCBEBTOir,  and  Mbs.  Goo»- 
tbt)  (1830-1897),  octreas,  was  bom  in  Bris- 
tol in  October  1830.  After  acting  as  an 
amateur  in  London  in  1862,  it  is  said  under 
the  name  of  Mortimer,  she  appeared  at  Rich- 
mond theatre  as  Julia  in  the '  Hunchback.* 
She  was  then  seen  at  Bristol  as  Mrs.  White 
in  the  farce  of  that  name,  and  at  Cardiff 
as  Pauline  in  the  '  Lady  of  Lyons.'  After 
playing  in  various  Yorkshire  tovnis  she  was 
engaged  by  Knowles  for  three  seasons  at 
Manuiester,  where  she  became  a  &Tonrite, 
Her  first  »pearance  in  London  waa  made  on 
6  Oct. 1867  as  Pttnline  in  the '  Lady  of  170ns* 
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at  the  Haymarket,  where  on  the  ISth  she 
plajed  Congtance  in  the  '  Lore  Chase.'  On 
'7  Not.  she  was  the  first  Hester  GraKebrook 
in  Tayloi'a  'Unequal  Match,'  a  part  with 
whichsbe  was  ever  after  associated.  Beatrice 
in  '  Much  Ado  about  Nothing '  followed  in 
February  1858,  Julia  in  the  '  Hunchback ' 
on  1  March,  and  on  SO  June  Lady  Teazle. 
Subsequently  she  was  seen  as  Juliana  in 
the  'Honeymoon/  was  on  13  March  1859 
the  orinnal  Eate  Robertson  in  Palffrare 
Simpson^B'The  World  and  the  Stag^and 
Tdayed  Bosalind,  Peg  Woffington,  Miu 
Dorillon  in '  Wires  as  t3i^  wen  and  Maids 
as  they  are/  Mrs.  Haller  in  the  '  Stranger/ 
and  Marie  da  Fontanges  in  'Plot  and 
Passion.*   On  0  May  1860  she  waa  the  first 
Una  in  Falconer's  'Family   Secret^'  on 
23  June  Miss  Vandeleur  in '  Does  he  love 
me  ? '  by  the  same  writer,  and  Lady  Blanche 
in  Taylor's  •  Babes  in  the  Wood '  on  10  Not. 
In  1861  she  was  at  the  Olympic,  where  she 
was  the  first  Mrs.  Bloomfy  in  H.  Wigan's 
'Charming  Woman  '  on  20  June.    At  the 
Princess's  she  waa  on  19  Feb.  1863  the  first 
Orelia  in  Lewis  Filmore's  *  Winning  Suit.' 
She  was  also  the  first  Phoebe  Topper  in 
'  One  Good  Torn  deserres  another/  and 
Aurora  Ffloyd  in  Mr.  Cheltnam's  adapta- 
tion 80  named.    In  1866  she  managed  tlie 
Haymarkrt  during  a  rammer  season,  and  on 
2  Oct.  at  Dnirr  I^ne  played  Lady  Macbeth 
to  the  Macbetn  of  SulliTan,  and  afterwards 
to  that  of  H.  Talbot.    At  the  HaTmarket 
she  was  on  8  July  1867  the  first  Blanche 
de  RuncouTt  in  Mead's  adaptation,  the 
*  Coquette.'   On  10  Oct.  1868,  as  directress 
under  H.  B.  I^usy,  she  opened  the  Marylo- 
bone,  renamed  the  Alfred,  with  'Pindee 
Singh  *hj  0.  H.  Stephenson,  in  which  she 
was  Pindee  Singh.    The  experiment  was  a 
failure.  In  Miss  Le  ThiWs '  All  for  Money/ 
Haymarket,  13  July  1869,  she  waa  the  first 
Ida  Htzhnbert.    Her  last  appearance  in 
Ltmdon  was  at  the  H&ymarket  as  Constance 
in  the  'Lots  Chase'  (May  1877^.  She  in- 
Btmcted  pupils  and  gave  dramatio  x«citals, 
reading  more  than  once  before  Queen  Yio- 
toria.  Miss  Sedgwiek  mairied  in  1868  Dr. 
W.  B.  Parkei.  who  died  in  1863.   She  was 
subsequently  known  (1876)  as  Mrs.  Pem- 
berton.    She  then  married  Mr.  Goostrr. 
Her  por^t  as  Constance  was  presented  to 
the  corporation  of  "BaghUm,  where  she  lived 
for  some  years.   SubMqnently  she  removed 
to  Hayward's  Heath,  where  she  died  on 
7  Not.  1897,  and  was  buried  on  the  llUi. 
She  was  a  capable  actxess,  though  she  fiuled 
to  r^ach  the  first  rank, 

[Personal  knowledge;  The  Playera,  1860; 
BeoU  and  Howard's  Blanehard ;  Daily  Tele- 


gpHph,  9  Hov.  18117;  Era,  13  Sov.  1897; 
Athentenm,  13  Not.  1897 ;  Bra  Almanack, 
varioaa  years;  Sunday  Time^  TariouB  ycRrs; 
Piwcoo's  Dramatic  List.]  J.  K. 

Sia)GWIOK,  ROBERT  (d.  HiGG},  go- 
vernor of  Jamaica,  waa  the  son  of  William 
Sedgwick  of  London  (Thurhe  Papers,  v. 
156 ;  FosTBR,  Alumni  Oxon.  i.  1382),  and 
brother  of  William  Sedgwick  (1610  P-1669P) 
[q.  T.].  He  has  been  identified  with  the 
Sedgwick  who  came  over  to  New  England 
in  1635,  in  the  ship  Truelove,  aged  24, 
althoogh  in  the  recora  of  the  custom  house 
his  name  is  written  'Jo.*  instead  of  'Ra' 
Sedgwick.  He  was  made  a  freeman  of  Massa- 
chusetts on  9  March  1637  (Savage,  Genea- 
logical Diet,  qf  the  First  Settler*  in  New 
BngUmd,  vw.  48).  Sedgwick,  who  had  some 
military  training,  and  is  said  by  Edwud 
Johnson  to  have  been  '  nurst  up  in  London'! 
Artillery  garden,'  waa  chosen  captain  of  the 
Charlestown  trained  band,  and  was,  in  1638, 
one  of  the  founders  of  *  The  Military  Com- 
pany of  Massachusetts-'  His  name  is  the 
third  in  the  foundation  charter  (td. ;  Haikes, 
Hist,  of  the  Honourable  Artillery  Qmpanv, 
L  336).  He  was  commander  of  the  Castle 
in  Boston  Harbour  in  1641,  and  waa  miuor- 

gneral  of  the  Massachusetts  foreea  in  1653. 
166S  Sedgwick  was  in  England,  and 
Cromwell  selected  him  to  command  an  ex- 
pedition intended  to  drive  the  Dutch  from 
the  New  Netherlands,  giTin^  him  the  rank 
of  major  in  the  army.  He  raised,  in  spite  of 
various  obstructions,  a  few  hundred  men  in 
the  New  England  colonies,  and  was  about 
to  set  out  anunst  the  Dutch  (June  1664), 
when  news  m  the  peace  with  Holland  put  a 
stop  to  his  proceedings  (Tkwrloe  Papers,  li. 
418).  On  tnis  Sedgwick  turned  his  forces 
against  the  French  in  Acadia,  captured  their 
forts  of  St.  John's  and  Fort  Royal,  and  a 
settlement  at  Penobscot,  and  added  Acadia 
to  the  British  dominions  {id.  ii.  684 ; 
Cal.  State  Papertf  CtoloniiO,  1674-1674, 
Addenda,  p.  89). 

Intbe  Bumntsr  of 1665,  after  the  conquest  (tf 
Jamaica,  the  Protector  appointed  Sedgwiek 
one  of  avil  commissiotteis  tot  tlm  ot^ 
Temment  of  his  new  acquisition.  The  in- 
structions describe  him  still  merely  as '  Major 
Sedgwick/  but  it  is  erident  that  Cromwell 
relied  much  on  his  experience  of  colonial  life 
and  his  influence  in  New  England  (Thttrloe, 
iT,  634;  Cal.  State  Papers,  Colonial,  1674- 
1660,  p.  429).  In  October  1656,  when  Sedg- 
wick arrived  at  Jamaica,  he  found  the  troops 
dying  fast,  eTeirthing  in  disorder,  and  neces- 
saries of  every  kind  wanting.  '  You  mnst  in 
a  manner  b^n  the  work  oTer  again '  waa 
his  message  to  Cromwell}  but,  wough  in-« 
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warclly  desponding  of  the  future  of  the 
colony,  he  kept  a  brave  front  to  the  public, 
and  under  his  energetic  and  judicious  ad- 
ministration things  slowly  mended  (Tkurloe 
Fapen,  iv.  161,  &4,  600,  748^.  Cromwell 
rawaided  his  zeal  by  senclW  him  a  commis- 
sion as  major-general  ana  oommander-in- 
ohie^  which  reached  Jamaica  early  in  May 
1656.  But  Sedffwick  never  took  np  the  com- 
mand, and  died  on  24  May  1656.  Accord- 
ing to  his  secretary,  the  new  responsibility 
imposed  upon  him  aggravated  his  illness  and 
Inrought  him  to  his  ^ve.  '  There  is  to  much 
expected  of  me/  said  he, '  and  I,  conscious  of 
my  own  disabilities,  having  besides  bo  un- 
toward a  people  to  deal  with,  am  able  to 
perform  so  little,  that  I  shall  never  overcome 
it ;  it  will  break  my  heart  *  (ib.  v.  12, 1S8, 
1&4).  The  secretary  describes  Sedgwick  as 
being  'generally  beloved  and  esteemed  by 
all  sorts  of  people,'  and  Carlyle  charac- 
terises him  as  'a  very  brave,  zealous,  and 
pious  man,  whose  letters  in  Thurloe  are,  of 
all  others,  tiie  best  worth  reading  on  diis 
Bubiect.' 

^dgwick  left  a  widow,  Joanna,  and  five 
children  (7Avr/oeiVp«r«,iv.  165,158).  The 
Protector  granted  her  a  pension  of  IQOL  per 
annum,  and  ordered  her  nusband's  arrears  to 
be  paid  to  her  {Cal.  State  Ptawt,  Colonial, 
1574-1660,  pp.  448, 4S2). 

[Thnrloe  State  Papers,  vols,  i^.;  Cal.  State 
Papers,  Colonial ;  Palfrey's  Hist,  of  N'ew  Eng- 
land, ii.  284,297 ;  Carlfle's  Cromwell;  Savaffe's 
Oeoealogical  Diet,  of  Uie  First  Settlers  in  New 
England.]  C.  H.  F. 

SELWYN,  JOHN  RICHARDSON 
(1844-1898),  bishop  Melanesia,  younger 
son  of  Oeorge  Augustas  Selwyn  (1809- 
1878J  [q.  v.],  first  buhop  of  New  Zealand, 
was  Dom  on  20  May  1844  at  the  Waimatfi, 
In  the  Bar  of  Idands,  in  the  northern  part 
of  New  Zealand,  He  eame  to  Enslana  in 
1854,  and  was  educated  at  B!ton  ana  l^i^ 
College,  Cambridge.  He  was  a  noted  oars- 
man and  not  a  very  keen  scholar,  but  gra- 
duated B.A.  with  a  third  class  in  the  classi- 
cal tripos  in  1866;  he  proceeded  M.A.  in 
1870.  In  1867  he  pud  a  visit  to  his  father 
in  New  Zealand,  mtending  to  enter  the 
legal  profession  after  his  return;  but  the 
^ht  of  his  father's  labours  and  the  influence 
of  Bishop  John  Colerid(fe  Patteson  [q.  v.] 
inspired  him  with  the  desire  to  be  a  mis- 
sionary, and  decided  him  to  seek  ordination 
in  the  English  church.  He  was  ordauied 
deacon  on  Trinity  Sunday,  1869,  by  his 
lather,  who  was  then  Inshop  of  Lidifield. 
His  first  curacy  was  at  Aliewas,  where  he 
remained  (ot  a  year  and  a  halt  He  then 


proceeded  ascurate-in-charge  toSt.  Geor^'Sf 
Wolverhampton,  in  the  ab^nee  of  the  vicar, 
who  was  involved  in  a  feud  with  his 
parishioners.  Selwyn's  tact  and  energy  r»> 
suited  in  his  becoming  vicar  oi  St.  Oeo^'i, 
bat  on  hearing  of  Bidiop  Fatteaoa's  daatih 
in  1871  he  decided  to  aSat  himself  as  a 
missionaiy  to  the  Melaneuan  misnon.  He 
married  Miss  Clara  Innes  in  January  1873, 
and  in  February  1873  husband  and  wife 
sailed  for  Melanesia.  He  reached  hia  head- 
quarters at  Norfolk  Island  in  October  187S, 
after  a  distressing  attack  of  rheumatism, 
which  was  Selwyn's  first  warning  that  his 
vigorous  frame  was  not  to  save  him  from 
severe  illness. 

Selwyn's  eneivy  and  natural  gift  of  leader- 
ship soon  pointed  him  out  as  the  proper  suc- 
cessor to  Bishop  Patteson.  He  was  nomi- 
nated to  the  poet,  and  the  nomination  was 
confirmed  by  general  synod  in  1877.  On 
IS  Feb.  1877  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of 
Melanesia  at  Nelson.  la  December  1877 
his  wife,  who  had  rejoined  him  after  a  Tisit 
to  England,  died  in  childbirth,  and  in  the 
next  year  he  lost  iia  &tber.  These  blows 
abated  none  of  his  energy,  but  they  brought 
about  an  indifference  to  personal  comfort  and 
a  recklessness  to  exposure  which  laid  the 
seeds  of  the  painful  illnesses  from  which  he 
afterwards  suffered  acutely.  In  August 
1885,  when  on  a  visit  to  England,  he  married 
his  second  wife,  Miss  Annie  Mort,  and  re- 
turned hopefully  to  his  dioceee ;  but  in  1889 
his  ague  and  rheumatism  colminated  in 
abscesses  in  his  1^,  which  compelled  his 
return  to  England  in  1890.  By  operations 
cutting  the  sinews  of  his  right  leg  he  was 
permanently  crippled  and  forced  to  give  up 
all  idea  of  resuming  hia  work  in  Melaneeta. 
On  his  recovering  his  general  health  he  was 
asked  to  accept  the  masterahip  of  Selwyn 
CoU^,  Cambridge,  and  he  held  the  posttioa 
till  his  death  at  Cambridge  on  13  Feb. 
1898. 

Bishop  Selwyn's  manly  endurance  of  pus 
and  discomfort,  his  tact  and  practical  ability 
in  extending  his  missionary  labours  and 
gaining  a  footing  on  danguous  islands,  and 
the  simple  sincerity  of  his  religions  faith 
made  hua  in  his  generation  a  typical  mis- 
sionary bishop,  and  the  peculiar  circumstance 
of  his  appointment  to  the  mastership  of 
Selwyn  CoUege  brought  his  career  and  per- 
sonality home  to  Englishmen  in  an  nnosually 
vivid  and  ^miliar  way.  His  influence  at 
Cambridge  was  lai^ely  instrumental  in 
starting  the  'Cambridge  House 'in  London, 
and  he  recommended  practical  missioiuay 
effi>rt,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  with  ex- 
ceptional soeoeea  to  tiie  ondasgnduateib 
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HepnUiahecl '  Fkstonl  Work  ia the  Colonies 
•ad  the  Misncm  Held,'  London,  1897,  8to. 

[F.  D.  Hov'b  Bishop  John  Selwyn :  a  Memoir, 
1899;  Life  of  his  fiither,  hj  Q.  H,  Cartei<>, 
1689 ;  Laird's  Qradoati  Oantab. ;  Times,  14 1'eb. 
180S.]  B.  B. 

SfiQUARD,  CHARLES  EDWARD 
BROWN-  (1817-1894),  physiologist.  [See 
BROWir-SiarABD.] 

SERVIOE,  JAMES  (182S-1899'),  poli- 
tician and  pioneer  colonist  of  Melboome, 
Australia,  son  of  Bohert  Serrice,  was  bom  at 
Kilwinning,  Ayrshire,  in  NoTember  1838. 
He  was  in  early  Hfe  connected  with  the 
mercantile  firm  of  Thomaa  Oorbett  &  Co., 
Glasgow,  hut  he  broke  off  the  connection 
in  August  1868,  when  he  emigrated  to  Mel- 
bourne. There  he  at  once  founded  the  com- 
mercial firm  of  J&mea  Service  Sc  Co.,  with 
which  his  name  was  thenceforth  associated. 
Throughout  life  he  was  bnsily  engaged  ae  a 
merchant  and  hank  director,  but  from  the 
first  he  took  a  leading  part  in  public  and 
municipal  affairs  in  Helhoume.  When  Sir 
William  Foster  Stawell  [q.  v.J,  then  attorney- 
general,  was  made  chief  justice,  Service  was 
elected  in  his  stead  u  member  for  Mel- 
bourne in  the  legifllative  assembly  in  1867. 

In  the  next  parliament  Suvioe  was 
elects  for  !Kpon  and  Hampden,  and  from 
October  1859  to  September  i860  was  mini- 
ster for  lands  in  the  Nicholson  government 
[see  Nicholson,  William,  1816-1865], 
when  he  introduced  the  first  land  bill  in- 
TOlving  the  principle  of  'selection  before 
survey.'  This  important  measure  was  re- 
jectecl  by  the  legislative  council,  whereupon 
Service  conferred  what  has  been  riglitly 
described  as  'an  enormous  boon  on  the 
oolony,'  by  passing  what  is  ^lopularly  called 
the  Torrens  Act  lor  facilitatmg  the  transfer 
of  real  property  [see  Tobbenb,  Sib  Robbbt 
BiCBAsnl. 

In  186^  Serrice  visited  England,  return- 
ing to  Australia  in  March  1666,  when  be 
found  the  colony  seething  over  the  new 
protectionist  tariff  of  the  It^Culloch  govern- 
ment [see  McCuLLocn,  Sir  James}.  Pro- 
tection henceforth  was  the  popular  demo- 
cratic cry,  but  Service  remained  a  staunch 
free-trader.  Such  an  attitude,  despite  his 
liberal  views  on  the  land  question,  effectually 
kept  him  out  of  parliament  until  1874.  lii 
that  year  he  was  returned  for  Maldon,  and 
took  office  as  treasurer  in  the  Kerford  go- 
vernment, which  lasted  but  a  short  time. 
On  29  July  1878  Service,  who  was  always  a 
strong  imperialist,  was  the  principal  speaker 
at  the  great  meeting  of  the  dtizens  of  Mel- 


bourne held  in  support  of  Lord  Beacons* 
field's  action  at  the  Berlin  Congress. 

In  1880  Service  was  called  upon  to  form 
a  cabinet,  but  it  was  immediately  ousted  on 
making  an  appeal  to  the  country  in  regard 
to  the  constitutional  reform  of  ooth  houses 
of  the  legislature.  He  revisited  England, 
returning  in  1883  to  Victoria^  when  he  was 
elected  member  for  Oastlemame  as  the  re- 
cognised leader  of  the  conservative  or  *  con- 
stitutional '  party.  He  next  formed  a  coali- 
tion with  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  Qrahim 
Berry,  the  liberal  leader,  and  becune  pre- 
mier of  Victoria  in  1883. 

The  Service-Berry  government  attempted 
to  deal  with  the  thomv  c[uestion  of  civil 
service  reform  by  trans^rrmg  all  appoint- 
ments into  the  liands  of  government  com- 
missioners ;  thereby  it  was  hoped  to  deal  a 
fatal  blow  to  political  '  influence '  and  jkw- 
sible  ministerial  corruption.  Service  him- 
self took  up  a  strong  position  with  regard 
to  the  annexation  by  European  powers  of 
Western  Pacific  islands.  This  question  led 
to  a  desire  for  federation,  which  Iiae  reached 
its  culmhiation  in  the  formation  of  the 
Australian  commonwealth  in  1000.  With 
a  view  to  procuring  the  adopticm  of  the 
principles  of  federation  Service  brooght 
about  in  1682  the  Sydney  conference,  and 
in  1884  carried  through  the  Victorian  par- 
liament &  bill  for  the  creation  of  a  federal 
council  of  Australasia.  This  federal  council 
first  met  at  Hobart  on  25  Jan.  1886.  _ 

In  1886  Service  resigned  the  premiership 
of  Victoria  and  revisited  England,  where  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  four  Victorian 
delegates  at  the  colonial  conference  of  1887 
in  Downing  Street.  Service  believed  with 
Sir  Samuel  QrifHth  that  that  conference 
ought  to  be  the  precursor  of  other  similar  con- 
claves, and  ai^ued  that  the  nebulous  feeling 
in  favour  of  imperial  federation  should  issue  in 
the  formation  of  a  superior  council,  in  which 
the  entire  empire  should  be  represented,  and 
which  should  *  have  the  snpreme  control  of 
ollparely  imperial  affairs  *  (MsinrsLL). 

On  returning  to  Victoria,  Service  became 
a  member  of  the  upper  house — the  l^sl&- 
tive  council — taking  his  seat  for  the  Mel- 
bourne province.  He  declined  to  act  as  one 
of  the  Victorian  representatives  of  the 
Sydney  convocation  in  1891,  and  gradually 
retired  from  active  participation  in  public 
aflBirs.  He  died  at  Melbourne  on  13  April 
1899.  Few  Australian  statesmen  have  so 
worthily  gained  the  popular  esteem  of  thdi 
fellow-colonists, 

[Mennell's  DictioOATy  of  Axurtralaaian  Bio- 
graphy ;  H.  J.  Bobinson's  Colonial  Chronology; 
Leva's  Victxmnn  Men  of  the  Time:  Tiuee, 
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18  ud  14  April  1899^  Wb</8  Who,  1899; 
thft  leading  AiiBtalian  joQm^,  ftod  peisonal 
knowl«dge.l  A.P.  U. 

SEWELL,  WILLIAM  (1780-1858), 
Teterinarian,  third  principal  of  the  Rojal 
Veterinarj  College,  London,  was  bom  in 
1780  of  qiiaker  parents  resident  in  Essex. 
He  was  apprenticed  at  an  early  age,  proba- 
bly in  1796,  to  Edward  Coleman  (1764  P- 
1839),  the  second  principal  of  the  Veterinair 
College;  and  at  Coleman's  request  Sewell 
was  appointed  his  assistant  at  the  college  on 
obtaining  bis  diploma  in  1799. 

Sewell  first  came  into  prominence  in  con^ 
ttection  with  hie  supposed  discovery  (in 
1603)  of  a  canal  pervading  the  'medulla 
^iiiuis/  an  aeconnt  of  which  he  presented 
to  the  Bmnd  Society  in  a  paper  read  by  Sir 
Everard  Home  (see  Tratu.  Soy.  Soc.  1008). 
Though  Sewell's  opmions  on  this  wnnt  were 
erroneoos,  the  riedit  has  been  claimed  for 
him  of  having  been  'on  the  brink'  of  the 
great  discoTeries  made  many  years  subse- 
quently by  Sir  Charles  Bell  (Vet.  1831  iv. 
629,  1834  Tii.  180).  In  1815  he  made  a 
tour  through  France,  visiting  the  veterinary 
establishments  at  Lyons  and  Paris;  in  1816 
he  made  a  similar  tour  of  inspection  through 
Germ  any  by  way  of  Vienna,  Prague,  BerUn, 
and  Hanover.  A.  report  of  this  tour  was 
laid  before  the  governors  of  the  Veterinary 
CoUege  in  18ia 

In  the  same  year  an  exbremely  im^rtant 
discovery,  or  rather  re-discoTeiy,  'which  has 
idded  years  of  comfort  and  ussiuliieastothe 
existence  of  so  maav  at  our  quadruped  eer- 
vante*  (V«L  18S1,  iv.  386),  that  (tf  neuro- 
tomy, was  pnbUslusd  in  a  paper  presented  by 
Sewell  to  too  governors  of  the  Veterinary 
College.  Some  years  later,  in  1623,  a  fuller 
and  more  detailed  account' was  published  in 
the  '  Elementary  Lectures  on  the  Veterinary 
Art '  of  William  Percevall,  attributing  to 
Sewell  the  chief  credit  of  the  discover  (see 
also  Vat.  1634  vii.  30, 1 836  ix.  367).  SeweU 
also  practised  anew  method  of  treatmgsplints, 
considering  the  use  of  the  firing-iron  as  bar- 
barous and  cruel  {Vet.  1635,  viii.  604).  He 
also  claimed  to  have  discovered  a  cure  for 
glanders,  in  the  use  of  sulphate  of  copper, 
l^is  was  looked  upon  with  connderable  di»- 
trust  by  bis  fellow  veteriiiarians,  and  the 
{KopoMU  of  a  pecuniary  rewazd  which  waa 
made  at  a  meeting  <rf  the  governors  of  the 
VeterinsTv  Colle^  was  defeated,  largely 
owing  to  the  opposition  of  Professor  Coleman 
(  Vet  1829,  ii.  246).  Sewell  also  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  certain  of  his  fellow  veterinr^ 
rians  for  havinc  reported  some  of  his  remarks 
on  glsAduB  to  the  College  of  PhysidMU  rather 
than  to  the  veterinazy  professuHi. 


In  1836-6  Sewell  waa  president  of  th« 
Veterinary  Medical  Society,  and  on  17  Feb. 
1836  a  handsome  testimomal  was  presented 
to  him  the  members  of  that  society  '  for 
his  efficient  services  during  a  period  of 
twenty-one  years.'  But  immediately  after 
disputes  tooK  place  which  led  to  the  se- 
cession of  Sewell,  Charles  Spoonw  (1806- 
1871)  [q.  v.],  sabsequently  liiB  sucoesaor, 
and  others. 

On  the  death  of  Coleman  in  1639,  Sewell 
was  appointed  to  succeed  him  as  principal 
of  the  coUese,  delivering  his  inaugural  leo 
ture  on  18  Nov.  1839  (Vet.  1839,  xii.  804). 
Considerable  disapproval  waa,  however, 
manifested  at  his  undertaking  to  lecture  on 
cattle  path(dogy,  a  subject  in  which  he  was 
not  eonrndweato  be  sufficiently  qualified, 
his  dffliartinent  being  rather  that  of  surgerT. 
In  1842,  howevOT,  an  alteration  was  macb^ 
and  Professor  J.  B.  Simonds  was  uipointod 
to  lecture  on  the  diseases  of  cattle,  sheep, 
and  pigs  (Tee.  1840,  xiiL  600,  649, 560,  and 
558).  The  death  of  Professor  Oolemui 
placed  Sewell  in  many  respects  at  the  head 
of  his  profession,  and  his  position  received 
further  recognition  in  1862  by  his  ejection 
(in  succession  to  Mr.  William  Robinson  of 
TamwortJi)  as  third  president  of  the  Royal 
Coll^  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  which  had 
been  incorporated  in  1844. 

In  1840,  during  the  prevalence  of  an  epi- 
demic of  what  has  been  since  named '  foot 
and  mouth  disease'  the  Royi^  Agricultural 
Society  of  England  issued  a  circular  to  its 
members  dotting  full  partioulazs  as  to  the 
tareatment  of  the  disease  accozdi&g  to  the 
method  recommended  by  Professor  Sewell. 
Sewell  was  on  this  account  attacked  by  his 
brother  veterinarians  on  the  plea  that  his 
circular  had  spoilt  their  practice  (  Vet  1841, 
xiv.  196,  664).  In  1641  Sewell  reported  to 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  on  the  epi- 
demic (Journal  ILA.S.E.  vol.  ii.  p.  cxiz). 
Towards  the  end  of  his  life,  owing  to  his 
advanced  age  and  occasional  illness,  he  con- 
fined his  attention  in  great  part  to  the 
general  direction  of  the  college,  the  actual 
duties  of  lecturing  falling  chiefly  on  younger 
men.  Assistant  Irofessor  Spooner  and  Pro- 
fessor Simonds.  Sewell  died  on  8  June 
1868  at  the  age  of  seventy-two,  and  was 
buried  at  Hif^gato  cemetery.  He  married 
late  in  life  and  left  no  fiunily. 

Sewell  wrote  nothing  beyond  a  few  con- 
tributions to  the  veterinary  and  medical 
periodicals,  and  a  report  (1818)  of  his  visit 
to  the  principal  veterinary  schocds  <^  the 
continent.  Both  his  skill  as  an  operator  and 
his  efficiency  as  a  lecturer  have  been  disputed 
(  Vet.  1884  vu.  667, 1641  xiv.  37),  but  he  &p- 
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pears  oevei-theless  to  have  aobieved  a  con- 
siderable success  in  both. 

[The  Vfltanuarian,  pasfim,  espeoiallj  obituar; 
in  number  fur  1  July  1853;  Professor  J.  B. 
Sinioads's  I.if«  of  Wiiiium  Sew«U,  1897, 8To(an- 
pQblisb«d) ;  private  information.]       E.  O-l. 

SHARP,  ISAAC  (180&-1897),  missionary, 
elder  son  of  Isaac  Sharp  of  Brighton  by 
his  first  wife,  Maiy  Likeman,  was  bom  there 
on  4  Jnly  1806.  His  father  had  joined  the 
Society  of  Friends  upon  his  marriaze,  and 
at  eleven  the  son  was  sent  to  a  friends^ 
■diool  at  Earl's  Colne,  Essex.  At  twenty-four 
he  went  to  Darlington  as  private  seoratan 
to  Joeeph  Pease  (see  under  Pbasb,  EdwabdI 
succeeding  afterwards  to  the  management  of 
the  Peases'  Middlesborough  estate.  About 
1832  he  first  began  to  preach,  and  in  1843  was 
'recorded '  a  ministerby  Darlington  monthly 
meeting.  From  this  I>ody  he  afterwards  re- 
ceived on  forty-five  separata  occasions  cer- 
tificates or  credentials  for  gospel  travel  at 
home  andabroad.  He  commenced  (in  1840) 
by  visits  to  Norway,  Orliney  and  Shetland, 
Iceland,  FarSe,  Denmark,  Greenland,  and 
Labrador.  But  it  waa  not  until  he  waa 
past  HXty  that  he  embarl»d  upon  the  wider 
ran^  of  sustained  missionan'  activity,  to 
whtch  the  remaining  years  of  his  life  were 
devoted. 

In  1877  he  started  for  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere, being  welcomed  at  Cape  Town  by 
members  of  all  denominations,  including 
Sir  David  Tennant  and  Lady  Frere,  in  the 
abeence  of  her  husband.  Sir  Henry  Bartle 
Edward  Frere  [q.v.l,  then  governor  of  Cape 
Colony.  Shan>  travelled  in  a  Cape  cart  north- 
ward to  Shoshong,  visited  King  Khama,  and 
waa  at  Kuruman  shortly  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  Zulu  war.  Reaching  Kimberley  in 
September  1876  he  was  invited  to  take  up  hia 
quarters  at  Qoranunait  House.  After  visit- 
ingtheFrendi  BiisuonainBaantoland,helefit 
tar  Madagascar  where  an  important  station 
had  been  fbunwd  by  the  society  itf  fUends. 
He  next  proceeded  by  Sydney,  Melbourne, 
and  other  Australian  towns,  to  Stewart 
Island  and  New  Zealand,  San  Francisco,  and 
Uience  to  the  Status  and  Mexico.  Seeing  the 
qualKr  poet,  Whittier,  as  he  wusedeaatward. 
Sharp  arrived  in  England,  alter  seven  years' 
absence,  in  March  1884. 

In  1691,  when  in  his  eighty-fifth  year,  and 
in  spite  of  a  complaint  which  at  times  ren- 
dered him  dependent  upon  su^ical  aid  and 
skilled  nursing,  hia  buoyant  &itn  and  spirits 
induced  him  to  set  out  on  another  long  VOTage. 
In  the  face  of  much  opposition,  medicu  and 
otherwise,  and  a  severe  illness  in  Paris,  he 
■tarted  for  the  East,  and  was  able  to  carry 


out  a  loug-cherished  plan  of  visiting  Crni- 
stantinople,  India,  Japan,  and  the  interior  of 
China. 

A  fortnight  after  his  return  to  England  he 
set  out  on  his  eighth  visit  to  Norway.  Some 
weeks  spent  in  byria  during  the  autumn  of 
1895  proved  to  be  his  final  evangelical  tour. 
On  nearly  the  last  day  of  1896  he  lectured 
to  a  large  audience  at  Devonshire  House, 
Biahopf^te,  upon  his  foreign  experieueet  as 
a  missionary,  but  on  returning  home  took 
a  chill.  Be  died  on  31  Uan^  1897,  aged 
ninety,  at  Ettington,  Warwickshire,  and  was 
buried  on  26  March  in  the  Friends'  burial- 
ground  close  by. 

laoBC  Sharp's  short  robust  figure,  twinkling 
eyes,  and  alert  manner,  to  the  last  utterly 
belied  his  years.  Possessed  of  a  peculiarly 
musical  voice,  his  preaching,  like  himself, 
exhaled  love.  He  spoke  no  language  but 
his  own.  A  ready  fund  of  anecdote  and 
abundant  humour  endeared  him  to  the  in- 
mates of  lonely  mission  stations  and  iso- 
lated dwellings  from  t^e  northern  to  the 
southern  polar  circle,  no  less  than  to  all 
in  England.  An  excellent  corre^ondent, 
he  expreeaed  himself  as  readily  in  verse  aa 
in  prose. 

By  his  wife  Hannali  Procter,  whom  he 
married  in  February  1889,  and  who  died 
four  years  later,  ha  had  two  daughters,  one 
of  whom  married  and  aettled  at  San  Jos<, 
Oalilbmia. 

[An  ApMtle  of  the  Nineteenth  Centary,  by 
F.  A.  Budge,  London,  1898,  8nd  edit.  1899; 
personal  acqoaintance.]  C.  F.  8. 

SHAW,  JOHN  (1789-1815),  corporal 
find  lif^fuards,  son  of  William  Shaw,  a 
fmner,  was  bom  at  Wollaton,  Nottingham- 
shire, in  1789,  and  educated  at  Trowell 
Moor  schooL  While  a  mere  stripling  he 
obtuned  a  local  repntatioa  as  an  expert 
boxer  by  defeating  a  man  tiiree  atone  heavies 
tiian  himself.  On  16  Oct.  1807  he  enlisted 
as  a  private  in  the  3nd  lifeguards,  and  soon 
attracted  the  notice  of  his  officers  by  the 
stren^h  he  displayed  in  the  regimental 
exercises.  Discovering  his  boxing  abilities 
they  made  arrangements  for  him  to  spar  at 
the  Fives  Ooort  m  Little  St.  Martin  Street, 
the  principal  London  boxing  hall.  In  con- 
sequence of  his  success  toore  the  officers 
took  him  to  Jackson's  Rooms,  13  Bond 
Street,  a  fiuhionable  dub  and  school  of  in* 
struction,  where  amateurs  were  wont  to 
meet  and  box  professionals.  Shaw  was  pitted 
against  and  defeated  Captain  Barclay,  a 
gentleman  noted  for  his  punishing  powers 
Shaw  became  a  frequenter  of  Jackson's 
Rooms,  and  hia  fame  as  a  boxer  soon  spread 
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abroad,  as  a  swoidsman  he  waa  equally 
expert,  and  was,  in  fact,  skilled  in  the  use  of 
most  modern  weapons  of  offence  and  defence. 
He  was  now  six  feet  and  half  an  inch  in 
height,  and  so  magnificently  developed  that 
he  aat  as  a  model  to  Hajdon  the  sculptor. 
One  day,  when  near  Fortnum  Square,  three 
hulking  fellows  taunted  Shaw  with  being  a 
stay-at-home  soldier.  He  promptly  knocked 
them  down.  They  sprang  to  their  feet  and 
attacked  him,  but  in  a  few  minutes  were 
compelled  to  seek  safety  in  flight.  In  1812 
Sbaw  was  persuaded  to  enter  the  priie  ring, 
and  on  12  July  of  that  year  dnbated  at 
Coombe- Warren  »  man  named  Burrows. 
Eoriy  in  1816  he  issued  a  challenge  to  fight 
any  man  in  England,  and  on  16  April,  at 
HounBlow  Heath,  fought  his  second  battle 
in  the  prize  ring,  defeating^  Edward  Pointer 
[q.  T.]  m  twenlj-ei^t  minutes.  He  was 
now  spoken  of  as  thia  fbture  champion,  but 
before  Tom  Cribb  [q.  t.1  had  time  to  acoept 
his  challenge  the  2u.i  lifeguards  were  or- 
dered to  the  oontinent.  Shaw's  civilian 
admirers  immediately  offered  to  purchase  his 
discharge,  but  he  declined  to  entertain  the 
idea.  Early  in  the  morning  of  18  June,  the 
day  on  which  Waterloo  was  fought,  Corporal 
Shaw  was  sent  out  in  command  of  a  foraging 
party,  but  hurried  back  with  his  men  in  time 
to tuce  port  in  the  first oharge.  Acoiraasier 
rode  straight  at  Shaw,  who  calmly  parried 
the  thrust,  and  with  one  terrific  stnute,  the 
fizst  blow  he  had  dealt  in  real  war&re,  cut 
through  the  Frenchman's  helmet  and  skull 
down  to  the  chin.  Shaw  then  rode  at  an 
eagle-bearer,  killed  him,  and  seized  the  eagle. 
He  reliuquished  it,  however,  while  cutting 
his  way  through  the  foes  who  immediately 
surrounded  hun.  Although  wounded,  he 
took  part  in  several  other  chatges,  exhibiting 
on  each  ocoasi<m  his  strength  and  marvellous 
dexterity  with  the  sword.  Tn  the  last  charge 
but  one  made  by  the  2nd  lifeguards,  Shaw 
became  separated  from  his  comrades,  and 
was  quickly  surrounded  b^  the  enemy.  He 
fought  desperately  and  killed  nine  of  his 
<9ponenta  before  his  sword  broke.  Scorning 
surrender,  he  tore  the  helmet  from  his  head, 
and,  usinff  it  as  a  cestna,  dealt  some  terrific 
blows  before  he  iell  to  the  ground,  ^picked 
off  by  a  cuiraisier,  who  sat  a  little  distance 
away,  coolly  firing  his  carbine. 

After  the  battle  was  won  Shaw  straggled 
on  in  the  trade  of  his  victorious  countrymen, 
and  at  nl^t  a  wounded  lifeguardsman, 
lying  on  a  dungheap,  saw  Shaw  crawling 
towards  him.  'Ah,  my  dear  fellow,  I'm 
done  for  I '  Shaw  whispered  feebly,  and  lay 
down  beside  him.  daybnok  he  was 
found  then  dead. 


[Nottingham  Keviow,  30  Dec.  1S69  ;  Ulaine's 
Rural  Sports;  Egan's  Boziana;  UiWs  Po- 
gilistica;  Creosy'a  Decisive  Battles ;  Knallvs's 

Deeds  of  Dari  d  g.  ]  H.  C.  M. 

SIDGWICK,  HENRY  a838-100O), 
hilosopher,  bom  at  Skipton,  xorkshire,  on 
1  May  1838,  was  third  (and  second  sur- 
viving)  son  of  the  Rev.  William  Sidgwidc, 
head*ma8ter  of  Skipton  grammar  school,  by 
his  wife  Mary  (Crofts).  The  father  died  on 
22  May  1841.  Henry  Sidgwick  was  eent  to 
a  school  at  Blackheath  in  1849,  and  to  Rugby 
in  September  1662,  where  his  mother  took  a 
bouse  next  year.  Edward  White  Benson 
(afterwards  Archbishop)  [q.  t.  SuppL],  4 
cousin  of  ^e  S^gwicks,  ana  then  a  master 
at  Rugby,  became  an  inmate  of  the  houes- 
hold.  He  had  a  great  influence  upon  Sidg* 
wick,  whose  sister  he  afterwards  married. 
The  boy  was  '  bookish '  and  took  no  inte- 
rest in  football  or  cricket.  His  intelleo- 
ttial  development  was  precocious,  and  his 
great  ambition  was  to  become  a  distinguished 
scholar  like  his  cousin.  Instead  of  standing 
for  a  scholarship  at  Balliol,  he  decided  to 
enter  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  of  which 
Benson  was  a  fellow.  He  left  Rugby  in 
1865  as  senior  exhibitioner,  and  began  resi- 
dence at  Cambridge  in  the  October  of  that 
year.  His  caiew  at  eoll^^  was  brilliant. 
He  won  a  Bell  scholarship  in  1856,  the 
Craven  seholaxship  in  1857,  the  Greek  ep- 
gram  in  1858,  and  was  thirty-third  wrangler, 
senior  classic,  and  first  ch»noAl<a^B  medallist 
in  1859.  In  1867  he  became  a  scholar,  and 
in  1869  fellow  and  assistant-tutor,  of  his  col- 
lege. He  had  given  the  highest  promise  of 
future  distinction  in  the  field  of  classical  scho- 
larship.  He  was,  however,  already  devoting 
himself  to  other  aims.  He  had  lieen  led  to 
philosophical  studies  during  his  undergrsp 
duate  career.  He  had  at  the  beginning 
of  his  second  vear  joined  the  well-known 
'  Apostles '  Society.  Its  purpose  was  to  en- 
courage the  frank  and  full  discussion  of  every 
possiMe  question.  Sic^gwick,  though  one  of 
the  youngest  men  of  the  same  univnruty 
standing,  showed  a  remariuble  maturity  of 
intellect, whidh  enabled  him  to  takeftleading 
position  in  the  society.  The  diacusuons  also 
revealed  to  him  the  natural  bent  of  his  mind. 
He  resolved  to  devote  his  life  to  the  studj 
of  great  philosophical  problems.  He  and  his 
frieada  were  convinced  of  tlie  necessity  of  a 
reconstruction  of  religious  and  social  creeds 
in  accordance  with  scientific  methods.  He 
was,  like  his  contemporaries,  greatly  in- 
fluenced by  the  teaching  of  J.  S.  Mill,  then 
in  the  ascendant.  He  was  repelled^  how- 
ever, by  the  agnostic  tendencies  of  Mill's 
school  and  could  not  find  full  satisfaction  in 
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ha  philoBOphj.  He  turned  for  a  time  to  his- 
torical inquiry,  and  in  1862  pasaed  some 
weeks  at  Dresden  to  initiate  himself  in  the 
study  of  Arabic.  He  worked  at  Arabic  and 
Hebrew  for  some  time  with  a  view  to  a  com- 
parative study  of  Semitic  religions.  Be- 
coming conTiaced  that  he  could  not  give  the 
time  necessary  for  researches  which  would 
after  all  notanswer  the  fundamentalprobleons, 
he  again  returned  to  purely  philosc^hical 
questions.  He  was  a  member  of  a  little 
society  which  used  to  meet  at  the  house  of 
John  Grate,  then  Knightbridge  professor,  to 
zeod  and  disouss  philosophical  i»perB.  His 
oomptnions  vrore  attempting  to  improre  the 
Qunbridga  course  by  a  more  liberal  en- 
couragement of  such  studies.  The  moral 
acienoes  tripos,  founded  in  1861,  was  ad- 
mitted as  a  qualification  for  a  d^ree  in  1860. 
Sidgwiek  eiamined  in  1666  and  1866,  and 
prepared  himself  by  careful  study  for  the 
ta^  In  1869  he  exchanged  his  classical 
lectureship  for  a  lectureship  in  moral  philo- 
sophy, and  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the 
foundation  of  a  philosophical  school  in  Cam- 
bridge. The  Mitation  lor  the  removal  of  re- 
ligious tests  haa  been  for  some  time  occupying 
university  reformers.  Sidgwiek  had  taken 
part  in  the  movement.  He  now  became 
doubtful  as  to  his  own  poution.  The  de- 
iduation  wludi  he  had  made  sincerely  at  the 
time  had  oeaaed  to  represent  his  belief.  He 
decided  tiiat  he  was  bound  to  resign  the 
position  for  which  it  had  qualified  him.  He 
gave  up  his  fellowship  in  October  1869,  and 
nis  action  had  a  marked  effect  in  stimulating 
the  agitation  for  the  ahc^tionof  tests.  The 
measure  was  finsUy  carried  in  1871.  His 
colleagues  showed  Uieir  respect  for  Sidgwick 
by  permitting  him  to  retun  his  lectureship, 
and  from  this  time  till  his  death  he  con- 
tinued to  lecture  in  various  capacities.  In 
1872  he  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the 
Knightbridge  professorship  on  the  death  of 
f.  D.  Maurice.  In  1875he wasamtointedto 
ft '  prselectorship  on  moral  and  political  phi- 
losophy'in  Trinity  Coll^  In  1888  Iw  le- 
arned this  poet  on  being  elected  to  the 
Koi^tbridgB  profossorship,  vacant  by  the 
deaA  of  FzofiaBsor  Birks,  Mauiiee's  succassor. 
Sidgirick^s  fitness  fat  the  post  had  been  eeta- 
bliued  by  the  publication  of  his  treatise 
npcm  ethics  in  1674.  He  was  elected  to  an 
honorary  fellowship  of  his  college  in  1881, 
and  reflected  to  an  ordinary  feUovship  in 
1886. 

Sidgwick  had  meanwhile  taken  up  other 
duties.  He  had  felt  that  his  devotion  to 
speculative  inquiries  did  not  absolve  him  from 
the  dischai^  of  practical  functicms.  He  had 
been  inttfestad  uom  an  early  period  in  the 


question  of  female  education.  The  admi^ 
sion  of  girls  to  local  examinations  showed 
the  importance  of  providing  a  system  of 
lectures.  In  1869  Sidgwick  had  devised  and 
made  known  a  scheme  for  this  purpose.  It 
was  taken  up  warmly,  and  its  success  sug- 

S3Sted  that  a  house  should  be  provided  at 
ambridge  for  the  students.  Sidgwick  made 
himself  responuble  for  the  rent,  and  in  1671 
invited  Miss  Ann  Jemima  Clough  [q,  v.]  to 
become snmrintmdent.  In  187^a  conqninr 
was  formed  to  tilaoe  the  sdieme  on  a  scdra 
foundation.  Sidgwick  anbecribed  and  enei^ 
getically  suppOTtod  the  sdiemef  which  was 
carried  out  by  the  op«iing  of  Newnham  Hkll 
in  1876.  InthesameyearEfidgwiokmatried 
Miss  Eleanor  Mildred  Balfour,  sister  of  the 
Ririit  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfoor.  The  Sidgwicks 
took  a  most  important  part  in  the  later  deve- 
lopment of  the  new  system.  In  1880  the 
North  Hall  was  added  to  Newnham,  and 
Mrs.  Sidgwick  became  vice*president  under 
MissOlough.  TheSidgwicksresidedinNorth 
HaU  for  two  years,  when  Mrs,  Sidgwick  re- 
signed her  post.  In  1692,  upon  Miss  Clough's 
death,  Mrs.  Sidgwick  became  president  of 
the  colle^,  and  uie  and  her  husband  resided 
there  dunng  the  remainder  of  Sidgwick'a  lifa. 
Throughout  the  whole  period  Si^pwick  took 
a  moat  active  part  in  the  whcde  movsmsnt. 
He  snocessfiiUy  advocated  the  admtauon  of 
iromui  to  univwaity  examinatima  in  1861. 
He  waa  always  a  member  of  the  oollegB 
council,  and  was  also  for  a  time  on  the  coun- 
cil of  tiie  women's  college  at  GKrton.  Be- 
sides advising  Miss  Clough  at  every  point  of 
the  new  movement,  be  interested  himself  in 
the  details  of  management ;  he  made  himself 
beloved  by  students  and  teaohers,  and  ha 
contributed  most  liberally  to  the  fiinds  re- 
quired for  the  extension  of  the  college.  No 
one  deserves  a  Injger  share  of  the  credit  for 
initiating  and  carrying  out  successfully  a 
scheme  which  has  had  eo  great  an  effect  upon 
the  education  of  Englishwomen. 

Sidgwick  in  later  years  had  also  to  dis- 
charge nuuT  duties  of  academical  admini- 
stration. B5a  absenoefrom  the  governing 
body  ipevreated  him  from  taking  aigr  direst 
part  m  the  changes  made  in  his  oollege 
under  the  commission  of  1677.  He  hu, 
however,  the  influMice  due  to  tiie  reoognitioa 
of  his  high  qualities  <^  mind  and  diaracter, 
both  in  us  own  ooUsgeandinthenniTerai^ 
generally,  Vihen  tlw  new  university  st^ 
tntes  csme  into  force  in  1863  he  was  ap- 
pointed member  of  the  general  board  o{ 
studies ;  he  was  for  some  time  secretary  to 
the  board,  and  remained  a  member  till  1699. 
He  was  also  on  the  council  of  the  senate 
from  1690  to  lem.  The  unanimous  taiti- 
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many  of  his  coUeag^ues  shows  that  he  took  a 
very  active  and  influeatial  part  in  the  de- 
bates, and  united  unfailing  courtesy  to 
singularly  keen  and  ingenious  criticism.  He 
interested  himself  especially  in  financial  mat- 
tora.  The  taxation  of  the  colleges  for  uni- 
Tenity  purposes  had  given  rise  to  difficulties 
in  consequence  of  the  decline  of  the  college 
reTmaesnnder^fneuHuraldBpieBsion. 
vtek  got  up  the  fiicts,  devised  an  elaborate 
■c^i^me  for  reconciling  the  conflicting  inte- 
rests, uid  showed  that  he  oonld  have  been 
a  competent  chancellor  of  the  excheqner. 
His  scheme  failed  to  secure  acceptance  rrom 
an  appearance  of  over-subtlety.  His  anxiety 
to  do  justice  to  all  sides  led  to  some  ex- 
cess of  complication  and  refinement.  He 
ta  admitted,  however,  to  have  taken  a  most 
important  part  in  changes  by  which  the  sys- 
tem of  Cambridge  education  has  been  mate- 
rially modified  and  new  studies  success- 
fully introduced.  He  showed  his  interest  in 
a  ver^  tangible  form  by  munificent  sub- 
soriptions,  which  enabled  the  university  to 
baud  a  museum  of  physiology,  and  to  start 
lectures  in  law  and  ]^ilosophy— measures 
which  must  otherwise  nave  been  abandtmed 
w  delayed. 

Sidgwick's  retirement  from  the  council 
was  ^itly  due  to  the  rejection  of  the  pro- 

Ssal  for  granting  titular  degrees  to  women, 
s  had  never  been  in  &vour  of  precisely 
assimilating  male  and  female  education ;  and 
he  had  some  hesitation  in  accepting  the  pro- 
posals made  by  the  more  advanced  party.  He 
finally  suppOTted  them,  however,  and  in- 
curred some  unpopularity  from  conservatives, 
who  dreaded  that  they  might  be  committed 
to  further  measures.  Althoi^h  no  one  could 
doubt  Sidgwick's  absolute  sincerity,  his  ac- 
tion was  thought  to  be  dan^rous.  He  did 
not  offer  himself  for  re-electtou  to  the  coun- 
cil. He  was  now  anxious  to  finish  his 
literary  work,  and  thought  of  retiring  from 
his  profeBsorship  in  order  to  devote  himself 
exclusively  to  uiis  task. 

His  labonrs  had  not  been  confined  to  the 
fields  already  indicated.  He  was  an  active 
member  of  a  mendicity  society  in  Camltridge, 
and  of  its  successor,  the  Chanty  Organisation 
Society.  He  had  also  from  an  early  period 
been  intereBted  in  'psychical  research,'  on 
&a  g^und  that  some  '  direct  proof  of  con- 
tinue individual  existence  '  was  important 
to  morality.  He  was  president  of  the 
society,  founded  in  1882,  for  the  first  three 
years,  and  again  from  1888  to  1893.  He  in- 
vestigated the  alleged  phenomena  with 
scrupulous  rigour,  and  always  continued  to 
attach  importance  to  the  results,  though  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  arrived  at  very  de- 


finite conclusions.  Sid^ick  was  also  a 
member  of  several  societies  founded  for  the 
purpose  of  philosophical  discussion.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  members  of  the  Metaphysical 
Society,  which  included  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  representatives  of  opposite 
schools  of  beliei ;  of  a  similar  socwty  in 
Cambridge;  and  of  the  later  Synthetic  So- 
ciety, which  aims  at  fiteilitatii^  the  i»- 
construction  of  essentisl  relinoos  beliefs. 
He  became  at  once,  as  Canon  Gore  testifies, 
'  the  life  and  sonl  of  that  society.'  Sidgwick 
was  seen  at  his  best  in  such  meetings. 
Besides  his  dialectical  ability,  he  was  de- 
lightful in  simj^ly  social  occasions.  He  was 
admittedly  a  first-rate  talker.  A  sin^olar 
ingenuity  and  vivacity  of  thought  and  con- 
stiuit  play  of  humour  were  combined  with 
perfect  simplicity,  absence  of  self-assertion, 
and  ready  appreciation  of  other  men's  points 
of  view,  ms  unmistakable  sweetness  of 
nature  ^ined  him  innumerable  friends  and 
made  him  an  invaluable  link  between  mem- 
bers of  the  various  circles  to  which  he  be- 
longed. The  same  qualities  gave  a  special 
value  to  his  lectures.  His  intellectual  posi- 
tion prevented  him  from  being  the  lawgiver 
of  a  school  or  the  head  of  a  ptrt^.  His  aim 
was  to  encoursj^  the  freMt  possible  investip 
gation  of  first  principles,  and  he  shrank  from 
any  premature  ad<^tion  ot  dogmatic  conela- 
sions.  The  position  of  philosophical  studies 
at  Cambridge  made  bis  classes  very  small. 
Bat  he  had  several  diatingaished  pupils  who 
have  borne  most  complete  testimony  to  his 
power  of  stimulating  their  intellectual  ac- 
tivity, and  setting  an  impressive  example  of 
love  of  truth  and  of  hopefulness  not  damped 
by  provisional  scepticism. 

In  the  beginning  of  1900  Sidgwick  became 
aware  of  symptoms  of  a  dangerous  disease. 
He  accepted  his  position  with  characteristic 
courage  and  simplicity,  ioined  in  social 
meetings,  spoke  with  marked  brilliance  at 
the  S^nthetio  Sodety,  and  showed  nn- 
dinuniahed  interest  in  hie  various  under- 
takinge.  He  resi^ied  his  professorship,  but 
there  were  hopes  that  he  might  still  be  able, 
after  a  surgical  operation,  to  do  some  literatr 
work.  The  hope,  nowever,  was  disappointed, 
and  he  died  at  the  house  of  his  brother-in- 
law.  Lord  Rayleigh,  on  28  Aug.  1900. 

The  remarkable  quality  of  Sidgwick*s  in- 
tellect is  displayed  in  all  his  writings, 
although  his  ethical  speculations  seem  to  oe 
regarded  as  the  most  valuable.  The  acute* 
ness  and  subtlety  of  his  thought  have  eng- 
geatedto  some  readers  that  he  was  essentially 
sceptical  or  preferred  a  balance  between  two 
opinions  to  the  acceptance  of  either.  It 
should  rather  be  said  that  he  was  of  sin- 
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gularly  esutioua  t«n>enment',  unwilling  to 
advuiee  without  making  aare  of  his  ground, 
and  anxious  to  adhere  to  common  sense.  He 
had  been  greatlj  influenced  by  the  teaching 
of  J.  S.  Mill,  and  was  always  opposed  to 
mystical  and  transcendental  methods.  Hta 
'  Methods  of  Ethics '  (1874)  is  intended  to 
reconcile  the  utilitarian  with  the  intuitionist 
theories,  and  to  show  that,  properly  under- 
•toodf  Butler  and  Kant  may  sapplr  a 
rational  base  for  the  morality  whicn,  like 
J.  S.  Bnil'a,  takes  the  general  happinesa  for 
its  criterion.  He  holds,  however,  that  both 
are  op|)oeed  to  the  egoistic  system,  the  irra- 
tionality of  which  cannot  be  demonstrated 
without  a^hilosophical  elaboration  not  as  vet 
satisfactorilT achieved.  Whatever  the  value 
of  the  conclusion,  the  book  has  stimulated 
thought  by  its  candid  and  thorough  examina- 
tion of  most  important  ethical  jproblemB. 
The  'Principles  of  Political  £lconomy' 
(1883)  was  a  product  of  Sidgwick'a  early  in- 
terest in  social  problems.  He  again  starts 
from  the  teaching  of  S.  S.  Mill,  and  en- 
deavours by  acute  critioiems  to  get  rid  of 
the  excessive  rigidity  of  the  old  '  classical' 
economy,  while  showing  that  it  embodied 
moch  sound  reasoning  iRiich  required  to  be 
taken  into  aoeonnt  by  social  refbnners.  Pro- 
fesscn  Marshall  says  that  the  disouesion  of 
the  proper  functions  of  government  is  ad- 
mitted to  be '  by  far  the  best  thing  of  the 
kind  in  any  language.'  His  power  of  deal- 
ing with  practical  questions  is  shown  by  the 
memoranda  which  he  was  invited  to  lay 
before  the  commissions  on  the  financial  re- 
lations of  England  and  Ireland,  and  upon 
local  taxation.  The  '  Elements  of  Politics ' 
(1891)  is  intended  to  supply  the  want  of 
an  adequate  treatise  upon  the  subject  by 
starting  from  the  old  lines  of  Bentlum  and 
Mill.  It  seems  to  share  in  some  degree 
their  weaknees  of  iniidec[uately  recognising 
the  importance  of  faistoncal  methods.  Kdg- 
wick  seems  to  have  felt  this,  and  in  later 
years  save  some  lectures  upon  the  history 
of  pofitical  institutions.  He  leffc  a  con- 
siderable mass  of  manuscript,  dealing  with 
metaphysical  and  other  topics.  Siugwick 
contributed  many  articles  to  'Mind,'  of 
which  he  was  for  some  time  a  prin<upal  sup- 
porter,andtootheTphiIosopliicaIjoumale.  He 
wrote  in  various  reviews  both  upon  philo- 
sophical and  literary  matters.  He  was  an 
adinirable  literary  critic,  and  his  conversa- 
tion often  turned  upon  literary  topics.  After 
his  death  there  were  issued  several  volumes 
of  his  unpublished  or  uncollected  writings. 

A  portrait  of  Sidgwickby  Mr.  Shannon  is 
in  the  colle^  hall  at  Newnham.  A  memo- 
rial Sidgwick  lecturealup  ia  moral  adence 
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was  founded  in  the  university  of  Cambridge 
in  1901. 

Sidgwiok's  works  are :  1.  *  The  Ethics  of 
Conformity  and  Subscription,' 1871.  2.  'The 
Methods  of  Ethics,'  1874 ;  2nd  edit.  1877, 
3rd  edit.  1884 ;  (supplements  were  separately 
published  in  1878  and  1884,  givm^  the 
alterations  made  in  the  previous  editions)  ; 
6thedit.l901.  3. 'The  Principles  of  Political  ' 
Economy,'  1883  ;  3zd  edit,  1901.  4.<The 
Scope  and  Hetbod  of  Economic  Sdence,' 
1885  (presidmitial  address  to  the  eoonomio 
section  of  the  British  Association).  6. '  Out- 
lines of  the  History  of  Ethics,'  1886  (enlarged 
from  the  article  '  Ethics '  in  the  *  Encyclo- 
piedia  Britannica,'  9th  edition);  6th  edit. 
1902.  6. '  The  Elements  of  Politics,'  1891. 
7. '  Practical  Ethics:  Addresses  and  Essays,' 
1898.  Posthumously  issued :  8.  '  Lectures 
on  the  Ethics  of  T.  H.  Green,  H.  Spencer, 
andj.  Martineau,'1902.  9.  <  Philosophy,  its 
ScopeandRehitions,'1903.  10. '  The  Develop- 
ment of  European  Polity,' 1903.  11. 'Miscel- 
laneous Essays  and  Addresses,'  1904.  12. 
'  Lectures  on  Kant,'  1906,  ed.  J.  Ward. 

[HeniT  Sidgwick,  a  memoir  by  Axthor  Sidg- 
wnk  and  Mrs.  E.  M.  Sidgwick,  1008 art  by  the 
present  writer  In  SOnd  ftir  Jan.  1900.  Infinma- 
tioD  from  Dr.  Jackson  of  Trinity  OoUega,  Dr. 
Venn  of  Caios  Collage,  Profsssor  Jamea  Ward, 
and  Professor  l&itlutd ;  notiees  by  the  master 
of  Christ's  Collage  ia  th«  Oeunbridge  Review, 
26  Oct.  1900 ;  by  Sir  F.  Pollock  in  the  Pilot. 
Id  Sapt  1900 ;  by  Mr.  Maetennaa  in  the  Com- 
monwealth for  Oct.  1900;  by  the  late  F.  W.  H. 
My ecs  in  tha  Pneeedingsof  the  SociMy  for  Psych  i - 
eal  Baseareh  for  Dec.  1900 ;  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Keynes 
ia  the  ficooomiti  Journal  for  Dec.  1900 ;  and  by 
Professor  Sorley  io  the  Internatiooal  Journal  of 
Ethics  for  Jan.  1901 ;  and  report  of  the  meeungat 
Trinity  College  in  the  Cambridge  University 
Reporter,  7  Dec.  1900.  Vor  eome  autobiogra- 
phical statements  see  the  Life  of  Archbi^op 
Beiwon,  i.  H&~61, 240-66,  and  Lift  of  Tennjson, 
i.  SOO-4.  For  an  aecoont  of  ffidgwick'a  activity 
at  Kewnham  sea  ICsa  Oloagh's  Memoir  ai  Ann 
Jemima  Cloagh,  1897tt>P>  ISO,  1S8, 146-66, 181, 
172,  IBi,  189.  198,  207,  81B,  334,  339.  See 
also  tnterestiog  notices  in  the  Cambridge  Letter, 
1000  (princely  printed  for  the  Newnham  Col- 
lege club).  See  also  F.  U.  Hayward's  Ethical 
Philosophy  of  Sidgwick.  1901.]  L.  8. 

SILVESTEB  DE  EVERDONfd.  1254), 
bishop  of  Carliale.   [See  Etebdok.J 

SIMPSON,  WILLIAM  (1823-1899), 
artist  and  war  correspondent,  was  bom  in 
Glasgow  on  28  Oct.  1823.  His  father,  Wil- 
liam Simpson  (179U1879),  a  native  of  Perth, 
was  a  marine  engineer,  and  afterwards  a  me- 
chanic in  Parkholm  Printfield,  near  Glasgow. 
While  quite  young  Simpson  was  sent  to  Perth 
to  live  with  his  grandmothtfj  and  ^ 
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•ducatiou  in  a  wrttiog-acliool  there,  whew 
he  remuned  for  fifteen  months.  Thia  was 
all  the  regular  tdiooliog  he  ever  reeaved, 
tiiOQglL  he  irftermods  became  deeply  learned 
in  the  European  and  oriental  lan^a^.  In 
1686  Simpwm  entered  an  arcfaitect's  ofIi«e 
in  Glasgow,  and  there  his  teete  for  art  was 
der^ped,  and  two  yeara  afterwards  he  wu 
^prenticad  to  the  Ann  of  AUan&Fraguaon, 
luhogmpheza,  Glasgow.  DaTid  Allan  took 
moch  interest  in  his  apprentice,  and  confided 
to  him  the  task  of  sketching  many  old  baild- 
ioga  for  Stuart's  '  Views  of  Qlosgow,'  which 
was  published  in  1348  by  the  firm.  Simpson 
removed  to  London  in  1861,  and  was  em- 
ployed by  Day  ft  Son,  then  the  leading  Utho- 
giapIteTS.  After  the  Crimean  war  broke  out 
Simpscm  was  engaged  upon  Tiewa  of  th«  Baltic 
iMttSeB  for  Colna^  &  Son.;  and  when  that 
fam,  decided,  to  publish  a  Uxgo  Uloatrated 
work  on  the  Crimean  eampajgn  from,  sketclua 
made  on  the  spot,  Simpson  was  Mieoted  for 
the  work  oavaj'i  leoommendation.  He 
rtartedl  on  short  notice,  arrived  at  Balaclava 
in  Nommber  186^  and  remained  with  the 
Britiah  army  till  the  foil  of  Sebasto]^]. 
Simpson  was  thus  the  pioneer  wac-artist, 
and  received  several  commiswons  to  psint 
incidents  in  the  war  for  the  queen.  The 
'  Illustrations  of  the  "War  in  tm  East' '  was 
vnbliflhed  in  two  Tolnmes  by  Colna^hi  in 
1866-6,  and  is  still  regarded  as  a  bnlliant 
example  of  lithographic  work.  Brfoie 
Simpson  returned  irom  the  Crimea  he  was 
invited  to  join  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  on  a 
tour  in  (^rcassia,  and  made  many  sketches 
in  that  little-known  coontnr. 

The  Indian  mutiny  of  1868  had  directed 
attention  to  Hindostan,  and  Day  ft  Son  pro- 
jected a  large  iUnstrated  work,  on  India»  and 
cent  Simpson  thiUwr  to  vake  sketches.  For 
three  years  he  remaoaed  there,  visitinE^.both 
the  eastern  and  western  cttiee,  apjoomutg  in 
the  Himalayas,  and  even  venturing  aoroea 
the  border  of  the  *  fi»bidden  land '  of  Tibet, 
where  hehad  access  to'someof  the.Buddhist 
tenniles.  l^e  finishing  of  his  pictures  occu- 
pied four  years  after  his  return^  and  he  had 
CompletedSSOof  them  and  placed  them  in  the  ' 
hands  of  Day  ft  Son  when  that  firm  auddenlv 
became  banJtrupt,  and  all  Simpson's  work  , 
for  seven  veal's  was  reckoned  as  an  asset  of 
the  firm,  because  of  the  advuices  they  had 
made  to  meet  his  enn^at  expenses.  It  was 
after  Uiis  oataateophe  in  I860  that  Simpson 
met  Ijlr.  (later  Sir,  Willian)  Ingram,  editor 
and  fragrusfm  of  the  '  lUnstztOed  Ijoadon 
News/  apd  a  lifolong  connection  began. 
Simpson  iraM  sent  to  Bussia  to  make  sketches 
of  tne  marriage  of  Uie  Czarewitch  (after- 
wanis  AleKy^der  HI)  with  the  Pcuwess 


Dscmar  of  Denmark  in  November  1866; 
ana  he  thanaceompanied  King  Edward  YII, 
wh^  Prince  of  Wales,  on  a  tour  to  various 
parts  of  Bussia. 

Before  hia  retnm  to  England  Simpson 
viuted  Jerusalem,  where  Captain  (afterwards 
QMieralSir  Charles)  Warren  was  conducting 
excavations  for  the  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund  committee^  and  Simpson  made  over 
forty  sketches  of  archieologieal  interest,  after- 
wardsexliibited  under  the  title '  Undeii^ronnd 
Jerusalem.'  In  1868  Simpson  accompanied 
the  Abyssinia  expedition  under  Lord  Kapier 
jo£  Magdala,  returning  in  time  to  sketch  the 
opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  in  1869.  His  next 
experience  was  in  the  Franco-Prussian  war 
of  1870,  when  he  went  to  Paris  in  July, 
travelled  to  Metz,  was  sent  back  to  Paris  a 
prisoner  as  being  a  suspected  spy,  made  his 
esca^,  and  travelled  to  Sedan  in  time  to 
witneaa  ihe  surrender  of  Napideon  HL 
Betnnung  to  Metx,  he  was  shut  up  in  that 
fortress  with  Marshal  Banine  until  the 
capitnilatien.  A  severe  iUneaa  compelled 
bim  to  return  to  Xiondon ;  but  in  1871  he 
was  again  in  Paris  during  the  Commune. 
Next  year  he  was  sent  to  China  to  make 
sketches  of  the  marriage  of  the  Emperor 
Tung-Chin,  and  while  there  he  wrote  a 
remarkable  series  of  letters  to  the  'Daily 
News '  on  Chinese  social  life.  From  China 
he  went  to  Japan,  crossed  the  Pacific  to 
San  Fl^ndsco,  tra-versed  California  and 
North  Carolina  during  the  rebellion  of  the 
Medpc  Indians,  visitea  the  Yosemite  Valley, 
Utah,  the  Mammoth  Caves  of  Kentucky, 
and  Niagara^  bringing  back  numerous 
sketches,  afierwarda  eshiluted  under  the 
title  'Bound  the  World.' 

In  1876  Kmpaon  retunied  to  the  Far 
East  aa  artist,  maldng  sketches  for  the 
'  Illustrated  London  News  *  of  the  tour  fii 
the  Prince  of  Wales  through  India.  He 
exhibited  over  two  hundred  vater-oolour 
sketches  of  Indian  scenery  after  hts  return. 
His  next  journey  was  in  1877  to  Mycense, 
Ttoj,  and  Ephesus,  to  make  sketches  of  the 
excavations  directed  by  Dr.  SchUemann,and 
over  sixty  pictures  were  shown  by  him  in 
London,  besides  the  drawings  made  for  the 
'News.'  When  Sir  Samuel  Browne  was 
engaged  in  A^hanistan  In  1878-9,  Simpson 
accompanied  him  through  the  whole  cam- 
pugn,  was  at  the  Kh^ her  Pass,,  at  Fort  Ali 
Huqidf.ind  at  the  signing  of  the  peace  at 
Gnndamnek.  He  remaiosd  at  hone  tiU 
1884-6,  iriien  he  went  with  Sjr  Peter 
Lumsden  to  Pdnjdeh  with  the  Afghan 
boundary  commission,  wliiah  was  his  last 
expedition.  He  settled  at  Willesdsn  in 
1886,  where  he  spent  Hub  nenainder  of  hia 
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lifa  in  HtenuT  -work,  and  he  died  then  on 
17  Aug.  1899. 

Simpflon  occupied  a  vnique  position  m 
art.  On  23  March  1874  he  was  elected  an 
associate  of  the  Institute  of  Faint«B  in 
AVater  Colours,  and  became  a  Aill  member 
on  8  Feb.  1879.  It  was  partly  throii^  his 
exertums  that  it  was  elevated  by  charter  to 
the  Boy^  batitute  of  Faintm  in  IValier 
Oolonn  in  1884,  and  he  eonUnued  to 
exhibit  annnalty  up  till  the  year  of  his 
death.  Between  1874  and  1899  he  exhibited 
fifty-xine  pictures.  Simpson  was  one  of  the 
original  members  of  the  Institute  of  Painters 
in  Oil  Colours  (now  the  Sodety  of  Oil 
Painters)- when  it  was  founded  in  1868,  but 
retired  in  1866.  Hia  reputation  as  au'  aztist 
in  black-and-white  orershadowed  his  ftune 
w  a  colourist,  though  his  pictures  were 
alwvps  chsncterised  uy  accurate  draughte- 
uauwiip  and  qniet  natural  ralour.  He 
-was  a  fdlow  of  the  Bo^  Geographical 
Society,  an  honorary  associate-of  the  noyal 
Institute  of  British  Aichiteets,  and  also  of 
the  Glaagow  InBtitate  of  Aichiteets;  a 
member w  the  Boyal  Ao^o  Sodety;  one 
of  the  esacntive  m  die  Fslesfine  Ezplorar 
tion  F^tnd  {  utd  fenndar,  with  -  Samuel 
Birch  [a.  r.  Bnjiph],  of  the  Sodety  of 
Biblioal  ArdueokifQr.  To  all  tbue  societies 
he  contributed  numeroos  papers  on  a  vast 
Tsriety  ti  flubjeots,  chiefly  architectaral  and 
archsKdogieaL  Simpson  had  a  long  and 
honourable  eonnection  with  freemaaon^, 
which  he  often  found  useful  in  his  travMs. 
He  was  initiated  in  1871,  was  one  of  the  first 
membevs  of  the  Quatuor  Coronati  Lodge  in 
1886.  and  two  yeats- afterwards  became  wor- 
shipful master,  oontributuog  many  Taluable 
papen  to  the  *^Tranaactiona?  Bis  last  com- 
iiined  literafy  and  artistic  wtvk  was  a  Tdnme 
eotitisd  'Olaagow  in  the  Fonaee^'  in  whmh 
he  npfodnoed  many  of  hia  aketehea  of  Gla»> , 
gowstreet  anhitec^iie,  made  about  1848,  utd 
wrote  desoriptWe  letttt-preas.  The  Tolume 
was  peUished  posthumously  in  December 
1899,  with  a  bk^raphical  sketch. 

Simpson's  principal  works  were:  1.  'Illas- 
trstions  of  the  War  in  the  East,*^  l'856-6, 
2  Tola,  with  81  tinted-  plates.  2.  '  Meeting 
the  Bun,  a  Journey  round  the  World,'  187S. 
8.  '  Pictnresque  People,  or  Groups  from  all 
Quarters  of  the  Globe,'  1876.  4.  'Shikar 
and  Tamasha,  a  SouFTCmr  of  the  Visit  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  to  India,'  1876.  6.  'The 
Buddhist  Fraying  Wheel,'  1896.  6.  'The 
Jonah  Legendf'postihnmoitriy,  October  1899. 
7.  '  Glaagow  in  the  Fntiea,'  poathnmoiisly, 
Deoembw  1899,  with  a  pmtrait  of  the 
auUiar,  He  waa  a  volaminooa  (Hmtribntor 
to  tfaa  *Aoeeadings*  Mid*!haiUKctiau'of 


Uie  Boyal  Geographical  SocieW,  the  Society 
of  BibUcal  Arohnologyj  the  Uoyal  Asiatic 
Society,  and  the  Quataor  Comoati  Lodge, 
*  Harper's  Megazine,'  'Frasex's  Ha^m^' 
and  ^'Good  Words.'  A  list  of  his  prmcipil 
p^wrs  will  be  found  in  the  memoir  preftzed 
to  '  Glasgow  in  the  Forties '  (1899). 

[I£8.  Avtebiogn^hy  by  Simpaoo,  1898  ;  Ke- 
noir  by  the  presant  miter,  in  Olasgow  fai  tia 
Forties;  Peopled  SVind,  Hay  MOOj  An 
Uoatuor  Coronatoram,  ziL  147 ;  private  iofor- 
mation.]  A.  H.  IL 

SKENE,  FELICIA  HARY  FRANCES 
a821--li89ej),  novelist,  wee  the  yoanmt 
daughter  of^ James  Skene  [q.  ▼.}  of  Rubiusw 
and  his  wife,  Jane  Forbes,  daughter  of  Sir 
William  Forbes,  sixth,  baronet  of  Pitsligo. 
^e  wsa  bom  on  33  May  18S1  at  Aix  in 
Provence.  Asa  child  eu  plsved  wit^  the 
cfaitdMB  of  the  exiled  king,  dhaclea  X,  at 
Holyrood;  as  a  girl  she  was  the  guest  of 
Lord  Stratford  de  Bedclifb  at  the  emtaaaey 
at  Constantinople :  and  later  wae  the  iriand 
of,  among  othen,  Sir  John  Franklin,  Pus^, 
Landor,  and  Aytoun.  Her  Either  was  a  great 
Maud  of  Sir  waiter  Soott,  and  it  ia  acudAat 
Miss  Skcase  as  a  ahiU  used  to  sit  on-the  greyt 
nordist's  knee  and  tall  him  baiy  talaa.  In 
1888  the  family  moved  to  Greece  on  account 
of  Mrs.  Skene's  health.  Skene  built  a  villa 
near  Athens,  in  which  the?  lived  for  some 
time.  They  returned  to  Bogland  in  1846, 
and  lived  mist  at  Leamington'  and  afterwards 
at  Oxford. 

MisB  Skene  wss'  a  Tery  accomplished 
woman  and  devoted  to  good  works,  when, 
in  1654,  Solera  broke  out  at  Oxford,  she 
took  pu^  under  Sir  Henry  Acluid  [q.  v. 
Su^.],  m  oTganisiag  a  mod  of  nurses. 
Bran  of  them  were  sent  afterwaids  to  tlie 
Crimea,  and  during  the  war  Miss  Skene 
remained  in  constant  oorxespuudence  with 
MuB  Nightingale.  %e  took  nndi  intereat 
in  rescue  wok  in  Oxford,  and  was  one  of 
the  first  'lady  visitors'  appointed  by  the 
home  office  to  visit  the  prison.  Some  of  her 
experiences  were  told  in  a  series  of  articles 
in  'Blackwood's  Hagafine,'  puUished  in 
book  form  in  1889,  and  entitled  'Bosnea 
from  a  Silent  World.' 

Her  earliest  published  worit  was  *  Islea  of 
Greece,  and  other  Poems/  which  appeared 
In  1843.  A  devotional  work,  *  The  Divine 
Master,*  was  published  in  1862  (lltfaedit. 
1888),  memoirs  of  her  cousin  Alexander 
Penrose  Forbes  [q.  v.],  bishop  of  Brechin, 
and  Alexander^cmvuSi-ardiDishop  of  the 
PydUides,  in  1B76  and  1877  respectivefy.  In 
1866  she  published  anonymously  a  book 
eaUed  'Hidden  Depths.'  It  was  republished 
with  her  name  ana  an  intiDduction  by  Hr, 
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W.  Shapherd  AUen  in  1686.  Though  to 
all  appearance  a  novel,  the  author  states 
ihtt  It  ia  not  a  work  of  fiction  in  the  ordi- 
nazy  acceptation  of  the  term,  aa  she  henelf 
witneaaed  many  of  the  scenes  described.  She 
waa  a  constant  contributor  to  the  niagaxinefl, 
and  edited  the  '  Churchman's  Companion,' 
1862-80.  She  died  at  34  St.  Uichael  Street, 
Oxford,  on  6  Oct.  1899. 

Other  works  are :  I . '  Wayfaring  Sketches 
among  the  Qreeks  and  Turks  and  on  the 
Shores  of  the  Danube,'  1847.  2.  '  Use  and 
Abuse,  a  Tale,' 1849.  3. 'TheTutor'aWard,' 
2  vols.,  1861.  4.  '  St.  Albans,  or  the  Pri- 
soners ofHoM,'186S.  &  'ThsHinutiyof 
Consolation,'  1854  6.  *  FMiitentiarieB  and 
BaformatOTua,'  1866.  7.  '  The  Shadows  of 
the  Holy  Week,'  188a  a  *  A  Strange  In- 
heritance,' 8  vols.,  1886.  9.  '  The  Lesters, 
a  NoTeL*  3  vols.,  1887.  10.  *  Awakened ' 
(•Ohriatian  World  AnnoalO^lSSa  U.'A 
Teat  of  the  Tmth,' 1897. 

mmea,  10  Oct  1899;  Allibone'i  Diet.  Sappl. 
U.  1801.]  B.  L. 

SMITH,  BARBARA  LEIGH  (1827- 
1891),  foundieea  of  Gorton  College  Cam- 
hrid^.  OBea  BoraoEcnr.] 

SMITH,  JOSEPH  <1788P~17gO),  aoldier, 
bom  in  1732  or  1783,  was  the  son  of  an  en- 
gineer officer  in  the  East  India  Company's 
aervioe.  In  1752  he  served  with  rank  of 
enngn  under  Clive  in  the  Camatic,  and  on 
4  Sept.  he  discovered  a  large  body  of 
European  and  native  troops  hastening  to  re< 
lieveChengalpat.  Bv  his  prompt  warning  be 
largely  assisted  in  their  defeat.  On  21  April 
17681  le  was  detached  with  forty  Europeans 
and  two  hundred  sip&his  from  Arcot  to  act 
with  the  Nabob's  forces  against  the  French. 
Being  deserted  hy  the  Nabob's  troops  in  an 
action  which  took  place  between  Arcot  and 
Vellore,  he  was  nude  prisoner  and  carried 
to  VeUoie. 

After  his  release  he  attained  the  rank  of 
captain,  and  in  September  1764  commanded 
a  atrong  detachment  atationed  at  KoiUdi  to 
protect  the  coolies  who  were  repairing  the 
watercourses  there.  In  1756  he  accompanied 
the  expedition  under  laautenant-colonel 
Heron  to  Madura,  and  waa  in  command  of 
the  rearguard  when  it  was  attacked  in  the 
pass  of  Natam.  Much  of  the  bagg^  was 
lost,  but  Smith  succeeded  in  preserving  the 
guns  and  ammunition  of  the  rorce  from  cap- 
ture. In  May  1767,  during  the  absence  of  Cap- 
tain Calliaud,  he  was  in  command  of  the  gar- 
rison at  Trichlnopoli  while  it  was  unsuccess- 
fully besieged  by  the  French.  He  remained  in 
that  as  second  in  command  until  the  departure 


of  Calliaud  on  16  Sept.  1768,  when  he  waa 
again  lett  in  chu|[e.  The  post  waa  one  oi 
some  responaibillty  owing  to  the  number  of 
French  prisoners  confined  in  the  town,  who 
frequently  outnumbered  the  European  gar- 
rison by  more  than  five  to  one.  In  March 
1760  he  was  ordered  to  reinforce  the  troops 
under  M^or  George  Monson  [q.v.]  besie^ng 
Kirifcilf  and  arrived  on  3  April  in  time  to 
assist  in  the  reduction  of  the  place.  In 
September  he  was  appointed  to  the  rank  of 
major,  and  placed  in  command  of  a  brigade 
during  the  siege  of  Pondicherry  by  Monson 
and  (Sir)  Eyre  Coote  (1726-1783)  [q.  v.] 

Smith  proceeded  to  England  on  iMve 
about  1768,  retnming  with  the  rank  of 
colonel  in  September  1766.  He  was  selected 
to  proceed  to  Haidar4bid  to  concert  ope- 
rations against  Haidar  AU  with  Nizam 
AU.  On  the  comm^oement  of  hoatilitiee 
he  warned  the  Madras  government  of  the 
bad  faith  of  the  Nisam,  but  failed  to  convince 
them  that  the  Niaam  was  secretly  concert- 
ing measures  with  Haidar  against  Madras. 
He  was  in  command  of  the  forcea  intended 
to  co-operate  with  the  Nizam,  and,  assured 
of  his  treachery,  moved  towards  the  Madras 
frontier.  At  tne  end  of  Augost  the  com- 
bined forces  of  Haidar  and  tlw  Niaim  burst 
into  the  poTince,  but  &nith  o^oaed  their 
advance  at  the  paaa  oi  Cheunraa  on  3  Sept. 
He  was  wOTSted  ud  ocmpuled  to  retreat, 
bat  defeated  the  ctmfbdentea  in  the  neigh* 
bourbood  of  Trinomalai  on  26  Sept.,  when 
the  confederatea  loat  four  thousana  men  and 
aixty-fonr  guns.  Having  thus  cleared  the 
^vinoe  <n  Uie  enemy,  Smith  placed  his 
army  in  cantonments.  The  fulure  of  the  in- 
vasion and  of  some  later  operationa  induced 
the  Nizam  to  open  negotiations  with  Smith, 
and  a  treaty  waa  otmduded  on  23  Feb.  1766. 
His  subsequent  operations  were  hampered 
by  the  injudicious  plan  of  campaign  forced 
upon  him  by  the  Madias  council,  by  their 
neglect  of  the  comnuaaariat,  ud  by  the  in- 
competent of  (me  or  two  oi  the  Enriidi 
officers;  but  it  is  probable  that  his  skilT and 
oourage  saved  Madras  fnm  serious  disaster, 
and  even  &om  conquest.  Haidar  had  the 
highest  respect  for  his  military  talents,  and. 
on  the  conclusion  of  peace  in  1769,  desirttl 
an  interview  with  him  and  requested  his 
portrait.  His  reputation  waa  ao  great  in 
Southern  India  that  on  4  Oct.  1768  a  con- 
siderable detachment  of  the  companiee  under 
Colonel  Wood  waa  saved  from  defeat  by 
Haidar  by  the  happy  stratagem  of  raising 
shouts  of '  Smith,'  aa  if  that  commander  hwi 
arrived  with  reinforcements. 
I  Shortly  after  the  conclusion  of  peace  h* 
attained  the  rank  of  nu^or^general,  and  in 
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AngTUt  1778  he  undertook  the  siege  of  IW 
jore,  which  was  carried  by  assault  on  17  Sept. 
This  was  his  last  action  of  importance,  and 
shortly  afterwards  he  retired  to  England. 
He  died  at  his  house  in  the  Circus  at  Bath 
on  1  Sept.  1790. 

rOrms's  Hist,  of  MiUtAry  Traaaaetiom  in 
Indoxtao,  1881 ;  WiUu*!  Hist.  Sketdias  of  the 
South  of  India,  3lHdms,188»;  Hill's  Hist  of 
India,  ed.  WilKin,  iu.  478-8 :  Oeat.  Mag.  1700, 
ii.  881.1  E.  X  G. 

SBOTH,  Sib  ROBERT  MURDOCH 
(1885-1900),  mftjor-genMttl,  archnologist, 
and  diplomRtirt,  second  son  of  Hugh  Smit^, 
medie^practitionerstKilmamocb,  and  Jean 
Murdoch,  was  boni  at  Kilmarnock  on  18  A.ug. 
1886.  He  was  educated  at  Kilnuumoek  aca- 
demy and  nt  G-lssgow  UniTersity  (where  he 
was  a  pupil  of  hord  Kelvin),  and  in  1866  he 
was  one  of  the  first  to  ohtain  by  open  com- 
petition a  commission  in  the  corps  of  royal 
engineers.  In  1868-9  he  commanded  the 
party  of  sappers  which  accompanied  the 
arcluoolc^caJ  ezpeditim  under  (8ir^  Charles 
Thomas  Newton  tq<T<  Snpnllto  AsuUinoTf 
the  iKincipal  restuts  of  wSieit  were  the  dii- 
ooTetT  of  the  mans(deum  at  Halicamassns 
and  ute  acquisition — under  a  flnuan  of  the 
Porte— for  the  British  Museum,  of  the  mag- 
Diflcent  sculptures  with  which  that  monu- 
ment was  adorned.  It  was  Smith  who  hit 
upon  the  real  site  of  the  mausoleum,  and 
discovered  the  key  to  its  restoration,  as  ap- 
pears from  his  report  on  the  subject  to  New- 
ton and  his  drawings  of  the  restored  build- 
ing (AtrA  Pap«r«,  1867-8,  Ix.  694-709).  The 
excavations  are  described  Newton  in  his 
*  Discoveries  at  HaUeamassni,  Cnidus,  ud 
Branchidee,'  1862. 

In  Noranber  180(^along  with  Lieutenaat 
E.  A.  Poreher,  Smith  started  on  another 
adTsnturons  aqtedition,  at  his  own  expense 
but  under  goremment  sanction,  to  explore 
the  an<nent  cities  of  the  Cyrenaica  in  ^orth 
Africa,  For  a  year  the  two  officers  con- 
ducted excavations  at  and  about  Gyrene,  and 
returned  with  many  valuable  examples  of 
Oreek  sculpture  and  inscriptions,  which  they 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  ^vemment, 
and  which  are  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  story  of  the  expedition  is  told  in  the 
■  History  of  the  recent  Discoveries  at  Gyrene ' 
Hjondon,  1864,  fol.),  written  by  Smitu,  snd 
illustrated  from  drawings  by  Porcher. 

After  a  period  of  employment  on  fimrtifi- 
cation  duties  in  the  war  <»Bce,  Smith  was 
selected  in  August  1868  for  special  service 
on  the  Fenian  section  of  the  proposed  line 
of  telegra|ih  from  England  to  India.  Fdr> 
misaitn  to  oonstonet  the  lina  throng  Perna 
had  only  been  obtained  after  much  diiBenlty 


and  delay,  and  the  officers  entrusted  with 
the  task  had  to  contend  not  only  with  great 
phvsical  difficulties,  but  with  the  hostility 
and  distrust  of  Persians  of  all  dosses,  from 
the  shah  downwards.  All  these  difficulties, 
however,  were  overcome  in  time,  and  the 
line  was  successfully  completed.  Smith 
acted  first  as  sopenntendent  of  the  Teheranr* 
Kohmd  section  of  tiie  line.  In  1866  he  su^ 
eeeded  Mqor  (afterwards  Sir)  Jdui  Bate- 
man  ChamiMun[q.  T.  Suppl.]asdirectorof  the 
Persian  tel^fra^h  at  Teheran.  He  filled  this 
post  with  oonspicuous  ability  and  success  for 
twenty  years.  Under  his  direction  the  woik- 

2 of  Uie  line  reached  a  hig^  standard  of 
nency,  and  he  was  specially  suecessful  in 
conciliating  native  feeling.  An  excellent 
Persian  scholar,  he  won  the  personal  esteem 
and  trust  of  the  Feruan  ministers  and  princes 
with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  and  not  least  of 
the  late  shah,  Nasr^ed-Din,  who  in  1866 
presented  him  with  a  sword  of  honour. 

When  in  Persia  Smith  devoted  much 
time  and  attention  to  the  aoquigition  of  the 
valuable  eolleetion  of  Peruan  objects  of  art 
:  now  in  the  South  Kensingtcot  Museum.  In 
1886  he  was  ofiered  and  accepted  the  direo- 
torship  of  the  Science  and  Art  Museum  at 
Edinburgh,  and  returned  to  this  country. 
Tn  1^  he  became  direetor-in-chi^  of  the 
Indo-European  tel^raph  departoient  on  the 
death  of  Sir  John  Champain.  In  the  same 
year  he  was  sent  on  a  spedal  mission  to 
Persia  to  adjust  the  differences  that  had 
arisen  with  the  Persian  government  in  rela- 
tion to  the  occuration  of  Jashk  by  British- 
Indian  troops.  This  question  was  settled  to 
the  satasfaction  of  both  governments.  Otha 
questions  were  also.discussed,  and  Smith  suc- 
ceeded is  obtaming  a  nrolongation  to  1906 
of  the  two  existing  tel^nqin  eonventioni^ 
which  would  otherwise  have  expired  in  1888 
and  1896  respectively.  On  leaving  Teheran 
he  was  presented  by  the  shah  with  a  diamond 
snuflf-box,  and  on  his  return  to  England  he 
wasga«>ttedK.C.M.G.  (10  Jan.  1888)  in  re- 
cognition of  his  services  in  Persia. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  office  to  which 
Smith  had  been  appointed  in  1887  was  (on 
his  own  recommendation)  abolished  as  an 
unnecessary  expense  to  the  public.  He  had 
retired  from  the  army  in  December  1887 with 
the  rank  of  major^neral.  Henceforward 
his  work  lay  in  the  Edinburgh  Museum. 
Under  his  direction  it  was  greatly  enla^d, 
the  administration  was  improved*  and  many 
valuable  olgecta,  eqwcially  in  the  depart- 
ment of  eaitun  art*  were  added  to  its  con- 
tents. 

He  was  a  monbar  of  the  board  mun- 
faetures  in  Scotland  and  chairmaB  of 
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committee  of  Ae  Scottish  Nattonat  PtwtBMt 
GttUery. 

Among  his  mxDOr  writinga  wen  the  bwa* 
tise  OQ  Pernan  wr^iasaed  l^the  ac&attea  and. 
art  department  tu  1B76,  a  Wer  w  Sera^ 
tegy  oS  Kmna  ia  CentTBl  Asia'  fJammal 
die  Z7niV#rf  Ssrriw  Tnttitvtion,  xrri.  218-23), 
and  a  lecture  to  the  Society  of  Arts  mi  'The 
Kartin  River  as  a  IVade  Ronte*  (Journal  of : 
the  Society  ef  Arts,  rxiTii.  661-7),  for  which 
be  was  awarded  the  societVs  eilrer  medaL  i 
Thispaperwasdeaoribedl^Vamhfeyaa'per-  [ 
haps  the  best  paperhitherto  publiAed  on  tfa« 
subject.*  ! 

In  February  1899  the  magistrates  of  hi» . 
natire  town  (Kilmarnock)  preasated  him  ^ 
with  the  freedom  of  the  baigh.    Smith  died  . 
at  E^nbai^  on  S  July  1900,  and  was  buried 
in  tile  Dean  cemetery. 

In  1B69  he  manied  Eleanor,  daughter  of 
OapCua  John  Bobinet  Baker,  B,N.  (shedied  , 
in  Ferria  in  18^).  Of  nine  ehildroOf  seren 
died  in  Perria— three  on  titiree  oonseouttve 
chiys  at  Eiisha&— and  ha  was  sorTiTed  1^ 
two  daughters. 

[Life  of  Major-gsneial  Sir  Bobert  Murdoch 
Smith,  by  his  son-m-law,  W.  K.  Dickson,  Bdin- 
haxab,  1901  ;  obituary  notice  in  the  Scotsman, 
5  July  I9iM ;  Lord  Chrob's  Feraia,  passim ; 
Goldsmid's  Telegraph  and  Travel ;  Begbtich  Geo- 
gn^hical  Mag.  v.  6,  484-6 ;  SeotsuD,  24  Oct. 


by  JJbjor-gsDMal  Six  Chauss  Wilson) ;  uivata 
inloniMlioa.}  0*1  S-o. 

SSCTTH,  OHABLEa  FIAZZI  (1819- 
1900),  astroBomer,  second  son  of  Adminl 
William  Henry  Smyth  [q.  v.],  was  bom  at 
Naples  on  8  Jan.  1819,  and  named  after  the 
SScuian  astronomer,  Giuseppe  Piaui.  He 
waa  educated  at  the  Beofbnl  grammar 
school,  and  in  1836  entered  tike  Royal  Ob- 
servatory, Oape  of  Qood  H<^,  as  asustant. 
lliere  he  observed'  the  great  comets  of  1836 
(Halley's)  and  1843,  and  co-operated  with 
Sir  Thomas  Macleur  [q.  in  the  eztemsion 
of  Lacaille's  arc  In  1845  he  succeeded 
"niomas  Henderson  [q.  v.]  as  astrcmomer- 
royal  for  Scotland,  but  found,  to  his  acute 
disappmntment,  the  observat<ny  in  a  state 
of  dilapidation,  and  the  English  home  office 
deaf  topetititms  for  itsrenoraiUoD.  He,how- 
erer,  completed  the  reduction  of  Hendenon's 
mmoian  obserrationsf  and  continued  the 
d«tnrminflrt:iMi  of  star-places,  publishing  the 
results  in  the  'Edinburgh  Astronomical 
Olwervations '  (vols.  it.  to  iv.)  In  1862  be 
organised  time-eignalling  by  the  dropping  of 
a  mil  on  the  Calton  Hill,  improved  to  a  time- 
gttn  in  1861.   He  went  to  Sweden  for  ihe 


total  aelar  edi^  of  38  July  1861,  but  saw 
little-  exorot  ttut  from  hia  post  on  the  island 
Qi9w{lthmoir*Soy.A»ir.  S0eietp,xjL  25). 
A  sum  of  SWH.  hanng:  been  pteoad  at  liis 
di^osal  ^  tha  admindi^  in  the  panose  of 
experimenting  upm  telescopic  ristOB  on  the 
peak  of  Tttoenlfe,  be  repaiiad  thtAer  in  May 
1856  in  the  yacht  Titaaia,  IflKt  him  by  Bobert 
Stef^enson  fq.  T.}  Setumlng  in  Octoba 
be  publishaa  a  popular  account  of  the 
trip,  entitled  'Teneriffe,  an  Astronomical 
Experiment'  (London,  1868),  and  embodied 
the  sdentific  results  in  a  papmr  for  Royal 
Society,  of  which  be  was  elected  fellow  oa 
11  June  1867  (PMiL  Tram.  exlvUL  466),  and 
in  a  report  to  the  lards  oommissioneTs  of 
the  admiralty.  They  were  also  fully  de* 
scribed  in  the  '  Eduburgb  Astionomieal  Ob- 
servationa  *  (vol.  xiL) 

In  1869  he  Tisitea  the  Rnsman  ohserva- 
torus,  and  gave  hia  inMiresaiona  of  them  in 
'Three  Oitwe  in  Ruas»'  (3  toIs.  London, 
1863).  Having  published,  late  in  1864.  'Oni 
]bib«ritance  in  tne  Great  Pyramid  '(6th  edit. 
1690),  he  hurried  to  Egypt  and  devoted  ths 
winter  to  measuting  and  surveying  the  edi- 
fice. His  intarpretatioa  of  its  dew^,  divinely 
revealed  to  its  constructor,  Melchisedec,^«- 
Inded,  he  supposed,  the  commencement  of 
the  millennium  in  1882;  and  he  detected, 
zmong  other  myst^as  conveyed  by  its  pro- 
portions, a  cryptogra^c  solutioa  of  ths 
proUem  of  squaring  the  drcle.  A  paper  on 
^e  subject  sent  b^him  to  the  Royal  Society 
having  been  demed  a  reading,  he  reeiguM 
his  feUowship  on  7  Feb.  1874>  aadgaTe  hit 
raasoas  totbepublioin  atracton'TbeGreat 
^^mid  and  the  Boyal  Seoe^'  (London, 

Notwithstanding  these  deviationa  into 
'paradox  of  a  very  high  order'  (in  De  Hor- 
gan's  phrase),  Smyth  did  admirable  work  in 
spectroscopy.  He  e£fectively  promoted  ths 
study  of  tMiuric  absorption  {Monthly  Noticet, 
xxxix.  88),  and  brougnt  the  'rain-uud*  into 
use  for  weather  prediction  (Naturot  xii.  331, 
xiv.  9;  Journal  Scottish  Afetoor.  Soctety,  v. 
84).  A  map  of  the  solar  spectrum  coa- 
strocted  by  him  at  Lisbon  in  1877-8  (JSdm. 
Phil.  Tmn».  xxiz.  286)  received  the  Mak- 
dougall-Brisbane  prise  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  i^mbt^h ;  and  he  revised  the  worit  with 
a  Rutherfiird  grating  ait  Madora  in  IS80, 
and  at  WincSimter  in  1884  {ib.  roL  xxxit.) 
Hu  adoption  of 'end-on'racuum-tubeefiirthe 
investigation  ofgaseous  spectra  (t^  xxx.  9S, 
xxxii.  pt.  iii. ;  TVom.  Scottish  Soe^  ^  Arit^ 
X.  326)  was  an  improvement  of  great  eonse- 
queace.  He  detected,  in  eonjunotion  with 
Professor  Alexajider  Heradiel,  the  hanaonic 
charaoter  of  the  oarfaoaiOHwide  spsetnm,  and 
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picked  oat  six  of  the  aignifleant  triplete  in  the 
gpectnnn  of  oxygen.  The  *  citron-ray  *  of  the 
aurora  was  repeatedly  measured  hv  him  in 
1871-2 (Compta RaM, Ikxir.  697^,  and  he 
obserreo  the  speetrnin  ot  the  lodiacal  light 
at  Pfelenno  in  April  187S  (Hfmtkfy  y<ittee$, 
xxxii.  277).  From  the  indteatioiu  of  ther^ 
motneten  Buried  on  the  Oedton  Hill  (18S7- 
1870)  he  infBRed  the  subjection  of  the  e«th'fl 
temperatQTe  to  a  cycle  identical  with  that 
of  sunflpots  (Proe,  Soy.  Society,  xviii.  811), 
A  digest  by  nim  of  meteorological  data  col- 
lect^ at  fifty-fiTe  stations  in  Scotland  ap- 
peared in  vol.  xiii.  of  the  '  Edinburgh  Astro- 
nomical Observations '  (1871). 

Smyth  obtained  in  1870  funds  for  a  nev 
equatorial,  but  t^e  promised  allowances  for 
the  cost  of  its  working  were  not  forthcoming. 
A  committee  appointed  by  the  home  eeore- 
tmry  (the  Bight  Hon.  Richard  Aseheton 
Cross,  DOW  Visconnt  Oroas)  in  1876  to  inquire 
into  the  affldn  of  t3te  obserratot^  recom- 
mended ameliorations  never  earned  into 
effbct ;  and  at  last,  in  1888,  Smyth  resigned 
in  disgust  the  post  he  had  held  for  f6rt;r-">Ke 
rears,  and  withdrew  to  CloTa,neaT  Ripon  in 
Vorkshtre.  There  he  executed  a  Itffge  solar 
spectntfrapbic  chart,  with  a  Rowland  grat- 
ing, and  studied  doud-fonns  by  photography. 
He  died  on  31  Feb.  1900,  taii  was  buried  in 
Sharow  churchysrd,  Rtpon.  On  24  Dec. 
1865  he  married  Jessie  Duncan  (d.  24  March 
1896).  She  was  the  constant  companion  of 
his  traTels.  Tbejy  had  no  children.  He  be- 
queathed his  residuary  estate  to  the  Koyal 
Society  of  Edinburgh  for  defrayinjr  the  ex- 
penses of  printing  his  spectroscopic  manu- 
scripts, and  of  sending  out  occasional  e:^>e- 
ditions  for  spectzosMpio  reeeareh  at  high 
mountain  stations.  His  membeidiip  of  the 
Royal  Aatronomical  Society  dated  from  1846. 
He  was  an  honorary  LL.D.  of  the  university 
of  Edinbnigh,  and  a  corresponding  member 
of  the  academies  of  Munich  and  InJermo. 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  he 
wrote:  1.  'Lifa  and  Work  at  the  Great 
Pyramid,*  8  vols.  London,  1867.  2.  *  On  the 
Antiquity  of  Man,'  Edinburgh,  186S  (awarded 
the  Keith  prize  of  the  Boyal  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh). S.  '  Madeira  Spectroscopic,'  Edin- 
burgh, 1883.  One  hundred  entries  under  his 
name  occur  in  the  Royal  Society's  ^Catfr- 
loga»  of  Scientific  Papers.' 

[Times,  34  Feb.  1900;  Obswratoiy,  xziii. 
145, 184;  Notice  by  Dr.  Copeland  in  Asirono* 
taisMie  IfaefariditeD,  Xo.  3636,  and  PoDalaE 
AjBtronomy,  1900,  p.  384;  Katore,  14  Jane 
1900;  A.  8.  Hsnehel  on  Smjth*8  Work  ia 
Spectoosoopy;  Men  of  the  Time,  14th  edit.; 
AndfC  St  Skyet's  I'Astrenomie  Prntigoe,  ii.  12.] 


SNOWDON.  JOHN  <16fi&-1626),  pziesT 
and- political  adnntanr.  [Sea  Cioxl.] 

SPEABS,  ROBERT  <18a6-1890),  vmL- 
taiian  praacher  and  joonialiatf  fifth  eon 
tlw  •Boond  wi&  of  Jolia  Spears,  fovaaon  of' 
ironm^s,  was  bom  at  Lemmgton,  parish 
of  Newbum,  NorthuBberland,  on  Sff  S^. 
1835.  His  ik^er  was  a  CalTinistieimaby- 
terian,  but  the  family  atttended  the  parish 
church.  firotwbtnpasaaeagineeriBgsmithf 
bis  love  of  reading  led  him  to  leave  this  calling 
and  set  up  a  school  in  his  native  villaf^  ^ 
joined  the  new  oonnexion  methodtsts;  a 
debate  (184£)et  Newcastle-on-Tyne  between 
JosMh  Barker  [q.T.]and  William  Cooke,  D.D.^ 
gaWhim  the  conviction  that  doctrine  mnstbe 
expressed  in  '  Che  language  of  seriptvra'  In 
1846  he  was  mastear  of  new  eoniKccion 
school  at  Scotswood-on-Tyne,  and  was  taken 
on  trial  as  a  loeal  ptMeher.  A  lecture  at 
Blaydon,  Nwthniaoerland,  in  1848,  bf^ 
Qeoi^  Harris  (1794-1869)  [q.  v.],  «u  fol- 
lowed by  an  intimacy  with  Harris,  to  whom 
Speafa  owed  lus  introduction  to  the  unitarian 
body  fai  1849.  Leaving'  the  methediata,  he- 
became  unitarisxi  ministor  (without  salary) 
at  Snnderluid  (186£J-8),  where  he  eraduoted 
a  very  successful  8chool,andoriginated(1866) 
a  monthly  religious  magazine,  tne '  Christian 
Freeman'  (still oontinued).  He  removed  to 
a  pastorate  at  Stockton-on-Tees  (lS68-6i>, 
where  he  originated  <30  Dec  18S9)  th« 
'  Stoekton  Qasette  '(now  the  *  North^BaiterB 
€huEette'>. 

In  1861  Speua  attracted  the  attention  of 
Robert  Brook  Aspland  fq.  vX  was  invited  to 
LoDd<ni  1^  Sir  Jttmea  Cuirite  lAwrenoa,  bart. 
(d.  1898),  and  became  (1862)  minister  of 
Stamfiatd  Street  ehmd,  Blaekfriaan.  la 
1867  he  was  eleotea  eo^eeretary  of  the 
British  and  Fon^  Unitarian  Association 
with  Aspland,  on  whose  death  (1869)  he 
beeame  gener^  secretarv,  *  put  new  life  into 
every  department,'  and  neetAj  ooadraplsd 
its  income.  In  1874  he  left  Stamford  Street 
to  take  charge  of  a  new  congrention  at 
College  Chapel,  Stepney  Green.  His  theo- 
logical oonservatism  was  the  cause  of  his 
resigning  (1876)  the  denominati<nal  aecre- 
tei^ehip.  He  at  onoe  established  (SO  May 
1876)  a  weekly  paper,  the  *  Cltfistian  Life,' 
as  an  organ  of  biblieal  and  missionary  imi- 
tariuism  t  in  1689  be  bought  up  Uie  '  Uni- 
tarian Herald/  a  Manohestw  otgan  (^di 
he  had  been  invited  to  manage  it*  eata- 
bUshment  in  1861),  uid  amalgamated  it 
with  hta  pBpen  In  1888,  aided  by  Matikia 
Sharpe,  youngor  daughter  of  Samuel  Sharpe 
[q.  v.l,  m  estobliMed  a  denominatioiial 
school  for  girls  at  Channing  HouiOf  Hi(^ 
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gate  Hill,  and  in  consequence  left  Stepney 
to  found  a  unitarian  diapel  at  Highgate. 
Among  other  new  causes  due  directly  to  his 
suggestion,  and  largely  to  his  aid,  were  those 
at  Clerkenwell,  Oroydon,  Forest  Hill,  Net- 
ting Hill,  and  Peckham ;  and,  outside  Lon- 
don, there  were  few  paots  of  the  country 
where  his  influenoe  was  not  felt  among  uni- 
tariana  u  a  atimnlus  to  propagandist  work. 
Mblieal  as  he  waa  in  nis  mm  theology, 
he  was  Aaeplj  interaated  in  the  monothdstie 
moremeat  of  the  Krahmo  Somaj  of  India, 
and  was  in  close  contact  with  its  leaders 
from  the  visit  (1870)  to  this  country  of  the 
late  Keehub  Chunder  Sen  (who  was  his 
guest).  On  his  initiative  was  founded 
(7  June  1881)  the  '  Christian  Conference,* 
which  has  brought  together  representatives 
of  all  dmominations,  from  Cardmal  Manning 
to  Dr.  Martineau.  He  had  travelled  in 
France,  Italy,  and  America,  and  kept  up  a 
correspondence  with  liberal  thinkers  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Personally  he  was  a  man 
of  singularly  winning  characteristics;  his 
massive  head  was  full  of  strong  good  sense 
and  marvelloas  knowledge  of  men  and 
thin^ ;  his  robust  eneiBy  was  equalled  only 
hy  hia  genvoua  warmth  of  iieurt.  He  died 
at  his  nsidence,  Arundel  House,  Highgate, 
of  internal  cancer,  on  Sd  Feb.  1899,  and  ma 
buried  at  Nunhead  cemetery  on  1  HaToh. 
He  married,  first  (1646),  Ma^ret  Kirton 
(d,  1867),  by  whom  he  had  five  children,  of 
whom  the  youngest  daughter  survived  him  ; 
secondly  (1869),  Emily  Qlover,  who  sur- 
vived mm  with  two  sons  and  four  daugh- 
ters. 

He  published ;  1.  '  The  Unitarian  Hand- 
hook,'  Newcaatle-on-Tyne,  1859  P,  12mo; 
2nd  edit.  1862,  12mo;  later  edits,  revised 
by  Russell  Lant  Carpenter  (d.  1892).  2.  'Re- 
cord of  Unitarian  Worthiea'  [1877],  8voi 
the  prefixed  'Hiatorioal  Sketch'  was  re- 
printed, 1896,  8to.  He  prefaoed  Belsham'a 
*  Memoirs  of  landsey '  (8rd  e^t  1 87S,  8vo) ; 
eomj[nled  from  Priestley's  works  '  The  Apo- 
stolic and  Primitive  Church  .  .  .  Unitarian ' 
(1871, 12mo)  ;  and  wrote  the  introduction 
and  appendix  to  Stannus^s  'Histwy  of  the 
Oririn  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity '  (1882, 
8vo).  He  brought  out  popular  editions  of 
Channing's  works,  1878,  Bvo;  1884,  4to. 
His  *  Scriotural  Declaration  of  Unitarian 
Principles  has  been  the  most  widely  cunm- 
lated  of  unitarian  tracts. ' 

[Sketch  of  the  Life,  by  Sainii«l  Charlesworth, 
1899,  12r)0  (reprinted  from  Christian  lifs, 
4  March  1899) ;  Keminiscences  of  a  Busy  Life, 
in  Unitarian  Bible  Magazine,  Deosmber  18Bi^ 
Jaonary  WW ;  Christian  Uh,  MUanh  1899.] 
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STANSFELD,  Sir  JAMES  (1820- 
1898),  politician,  horn  at  Akeda  Road,  Hali- 
fax, on  6  Oct.  1820,  was  the  only  son  of 
James  Stansfeld  (1792-1872),  originally  a 
member  of  a  firm  of  solicitors,  Stansfield  & 
Craven,  and  subsequently  county-court  judge 
of  the  district  comprising  Halifax,  Hudders- 
field,  Dewsbuiy,  and  Hounfirth.  His  mother 
was  Emma,  datufhter  of  John  Ra^,  mini- 
ster of  the  Noruigate-End  ?T^it»FiM  chapel, 
^li&x,  and  his  sister  married  Gwnge 
Dixon  V.  SuppL]  Brought  up  as  a  ncm- 
confonmst,  Stansfeld  was  m  1837  sent  to 
Univeraity  College,  London,  whence  be  gra* 
duated  B.A.  in  1840  and  LL.B.  in  1844. 
He  was  admitted  student  of  the  Middle 
Temple  on  SI  Oct.  1840,  and  was  called  to 
the  bar  on  26  Jan.  1849 ;  he  doea  not  seem, 
however,  to  have  practised,  and  later  in  life 
derived  his  income  mainly  fimim  his  brewery 
at  Fulham. 

On  27  July  1844  Stansfeld  married  Caro- 
line, second  daughter  of  William  Henry 
Ashurst  [q^  v.],  the  well-known  radical  and 
friend  of  Maxxini,  and  in  1647  Stansfield  was 
himself  introduced  to  the  Italian  patriot, 
with  whom  he  formed  an  intimate  friuidahip. 
Stansfeld  svmpathiaed  with  the  diutist 
movement,  though  on  one  occasion  Feargus 
O'Connor  {^q.  t.J  denounced  him  as*  a  capi- 
talist wolf  m  sheep's  clothing.'  He  also  took 
an  active  part  inpropagating  radical  opinitms 
in  the  north  of  Engund,  freouentiy  spoke  at 
meetings  of  theNorthemReibrm Union, and 
was  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  assocuation 
for  the  repeal  of  taxes  on  knowledge. 

On  29  April  1859  Stansfeld  was  returned 
to  parliament  for  his  native  town,  Hali&x, 
which  he  continued  to  represent  for  more 
than  thirty-six  years.  In  the  House  of 
Commons  he  generally  acted  with  the  ex- 
treme liberals  led  by  Bright  and  ForsteTf 
and  in  June  1862  he  moved  a  XMolatioD, 
which  was  dsfiaated  by  367  to  06  Totea,  in 
favour  of  redudng  national  expenditure. 
His  efforts  were,  however,  mainly  devoted  to 
the  furtherance  of  Italian  unity,  and  he  pub- 
lished several  speeches  and  lectures  delivered 
in  that  cause,  when  Garibaldi  visited  Eng- 
land in  1862  he  chose  Stansfeld  as  his  U- 
vitier,  and  subsequently  referred  to  him  as  a 
'  type  of  English  courage,  loyalty,  and  con- 
sistency, the  friend  of  Italy  in  hc^  evil  days, 
the  cluunpion  of  the  weak  and  of  the 
oppressed  abroad.'  In  February  1863  Stans- 
feld moved  a  resolution  in  the  House  of 
Commons  of  sympathy  with  the  Poles,  which 
was  supported  hy  Lord  Robert  CecU  (now 
Marquis  of  Salisbury),  and  in  the  following 
AfdX  Falmerstcm  a^lnted  Staaafi^  • 
junitw  lord  of  the  admiralty. 
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Staii8£Dld*s  t€0ui8  of  this  poet  was  cat 
abort  by  a  ramarkable  incident.  Dirnn^  the 
tfud  ox  Ozeeo,  ewly  in  1864,  tat  cmnfuiDg 
■gunat  Ni^cMon  III,  the  foneureiUMmpfei^ 
m  Fteaoe  declared  that  StanaftU  had  in 
1866  been  appointed  '  banlter  to  the  Hbaldi 
ecnjtpiniton  "^who  sought  the  emperor'e  life, 
and  that  Mr.  flowers  or  H.  Fiori  (one  of 
Htiiim'a|«Budon7mB)correeponded  with  the 
would-be  atltminiTin  from  Stanafeld's  house, 
86  Tburloe  Square.  On  17  March  1861  the 
question  was  rused  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  Disraeli  charged  Stansfeld  with 
being  *  in  correepondenoe  with  the  assassins 
of  Kurope.'  Stansfeld  denied  baving  ever 
been  either  treasurer  or  banker  to  the  Tibaldi 
conspirators,  though  he  admitted  that  be 
allowed  his  name  to  be  inscribed  on  bank- 
notes, which  he  understood  wue  to  be  de- 
voted to  tike  Italian  eanae ;  he  did  not  deny 
that  letters  had  been  sddreeied  to  M.  Turn 
at  his  house,  thoo^  he  was  unaware  of  it  at 
the  time,  but  repudiated  the  idea  of  Maxxini's 
complicity  in  uie  conspiracy.  He  was  de- 
fended by  Bright  and  jrorster,  and  Falmer- 
ston  declared  his  explanation  to  be  quite 
satisfactory;  the  vote  of  censure  was,  bow- 
ever,  lost  by  only  ten  votes,  and  as  it  was 
evident  that  renewed  attacks  on  him  were  to 
be  made,  Stansfeld  sent  in  his  resignation, 
which  Palmerston,  after  someheutation,  ac- 
cepted early  in  April.  Henry  Crabb  Robin- 
son [q.  v.],  a  friend  of  Stansfeld,  thought  he 
gaimd  in  public  estimation  by  bis  conduct 
(i>Miy,  1872,  U.  S83).  On  llJuly  1865  he 
was  re-elected  for  Halifax  without  oiwosi- 
ti(m,  and  in  Fdbmary  1860,  when  Lord  John 
Bnssell  had  succeeded  Palmerston  as  pnme 
minister,  Stansfeld  became  undei^«ecretary 
of  state  for  India  in  succession  to  the  pre- 
sent Marquis  of  Dufferin  and  Avo.  Four 
months  l^r,  however,  the  government  was 
defeated,  and  the  tones  to<^  oflSiee  under 
Lord  Derl^. 

In  Qladstcme's  first  administration  (1868- 
1874)  Stansfeld  was  successively  made  third 
lord  of  the  treasury  (December  1868),  privy 
cottn(ullor  (February  18^),  financial  secre- 
tary to  the  treasunr  (Kovember  1869),  pre- 
sident of  the  poor-kw  board  (March  1871), 
and  first  pesident  of  the  local  government 
board  in  Aognst  folknring.  Here  Stansfeld 
did  his  best  administastlTe  worii,  and  he  re- 
tained this  post  ontil  tiie  All  of  Oladstone's 
govwnment  in  January  1874. 

Stanrfeld  now  obscured  his  political  pro- 
nieets  by  devoting  himself  heart  and  soul  to 
t  he  movement  »r  the  repeal  of  the  con- 
tagious diseases  acts.  In  1879  he  was  put 
on  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
toconttder  Uie  sutgeci}  and  when  in  1882 


the  committee  reported  in  favour  of  Uie 
maintenance  of  the  acts,  Stansfeld  issved  a 
minority  report  condemning  them.  He  also 
attacked  the  oondnct  of  ^r)  (Jeorge  Oa- 
b(ffne  Morgan  [q.  v.  Suppl.J  as  bhurman  ol 
the  committee,  and  Ix>ra  Kimberley  for  de- 
fending the  qrstem  as  enforced  at  Hong 
Eong.  Stansfeld  himself  was  not  a  member 
of  Gladstone's  second  administration,  and  he 
had  in  1860  declined  the  office  of  chairman 
of  committees  of  the  House  CcHomons,  on 
the  ground  that  lie  had  already  held  cabinet 
rank.  On  16  March  1886,  however,  the 
cause  which  Stansfeld  had  championed 
triumphed,  and  the  contagious  diseases  acta 
were  nmtioi  without  a  division.  On  8  April 
Stansfeld  succeeded  Mr.  Chamberlain  aspresi- 
dentofthe  local  government  board.  Begard- 
ing  Ireland  as  an  oppressed  natlonalitv,  he 
hu  little  difficulty  in  adopting  home  rule^  of 
which  he  remained  a  atanw^  advocate  to 
the  Old  of  his  life. 

Stansfeld  retired  from  the  local  ^vem- 
ment  board  on  Gladstone's  defeat  in  July 
1866.  During  the  session  of  1888  he  moved 
various  amendments  to  Mr.  Ritchie's  loal 
government  bill,  and  in  May  1892  he  carried 
the  second  reading  of  a  registration  bill,  the 
further  progress  m  which  was  sto|^»ed  by  the 
dissolution  at  the  end  of  June.  Stansfeld 
was  not  included  in  Gladstone's  last  ad- 
ininistrati<m,  and  he  refused  the  ofier  of  a 
petnage.  Before  Lord  Rosebeiy  left  office  in 
June  1896  he  made  Stansfeld  G.O.B.  Stans- 
feld retired  from  tiie  represuitafcion  of  Hali- 
fex  in  that  month,  and  on  16  Oi^  fbllowii^ 
was  presented  with  a  testimonial  from  the 
women  of  England  for  his  serriees  to  mo- 
rality and  female  suffirage.  He  died  at  his  re- 
sidenee,  Castle  Hill,  ^therfield,  SuEsex,  on 
17  Feb.  1898,  and  was  buried  at  Rotherfield 
on  the  22nd.  On  the  18th  the  Italian  cham- 
ber unauimouslv  passed  a  vote  of  sympathy, 
out  of  respect  for  his  efforts  in  the  cause  of 
Italian  unity.  A  portrait  of  Stansfeld  was 
painted  in  1870 ;  a  sketch  from  it  is  given 
in  Stansfeld's  'History  of  the  Stansfelds' 
and  in  the  '  Daily  Chronicle '  (18  Feb.  1898). 

Stansfeld's  first  wife  died  in  1886,  leaving 
one  atm,  Mr.  Joseph  James  Stansfeld  (o. 
18KI),  banister-at  law ;  and  on  22  June 
1887  Stansfeld  married  bis  second  wife, 
Frances,  widow  of  Heniy  Augustus  Severn 
of  Sydnev;  by  her,  wno  surrived  him, 
Stanueld  had  no  issue. 

rStansfeld's  {umpbUts  in  Srit.  Hns.  Libr- 
John  StuBfeld'i  History  ttf  the  Famihr  of  Stans- 
feld, Leed^  188S ;  Hasnni's  Life  and  Writings. 
1864-70,  6  vols. ;  Crabb  Sobinsoii'i  INuy,  ed- 
1872;  Matthew  Aniold'B  Letters,  i.  222;  Mrs- 
Josei^aBntlei's  BeeoIlecUonsof  Qeoige  Bntler, 
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mMim;  Haouid'a  Pu-1.  IHbatet;  Official  B«t. 
Mmbm  of  Firi.;  Aanul  Bagirttr,  putiai; 
Lon^Di&rf  of  TvoPulismuti;  Fastu-'i  Men 
at«faeB>tr;  M«a  of  tfas  Tima,  ed,  1895;  linm, 
ISandSSFtib.  1898;  Daily ChroB.  ISasd  19  Feb. 
ISB8 ;  Daily  Stm,  18  F«b.  1898  ;  Burke's  Peer- 
age, lS9fi.]  A.  F.  P. 

STBlJVBirS,  GEORGE  WARRING- 
TON (1869-1900),  joarnalist,  son  of  Jame* 
Steeren^  was  bora  at  Sydenham  on  10  Dec 
1868.  Hs  was  sducated  at  tha  City  of 
London  school,  where  he  ffreatly  distin- 
guishsd  himself  in  olatsics.  He  was  captain 
of  the  school  in  1887-S,  and  was  elected  in 
1888  sdiolar  of  Balliol  Colle^  Oxford.  At 
Balliol  he  fully  maintained  h»  reputation  as 
a  classic^  scholar.  He  was  plaised  in  the 
first  class  bot^  in  eUasical  moderations  and 
in  tho  &ial  clusieal  school,  and  duiag  the 
sacme  period  obtained  the  h^[li6st  honours  at 
aadi  of  1^  three  exaniimtioiu  held  in  eoo- 
neetion  with  the  B.A.  degree  at  the  uni- 
TOrntT  of  London.  He  graduated  B.A.  at 
both  OzTotd  and  London  in  1893.  In  1893 
h»  was  elected  fellow  of  Pembroke  CoUef^, 
(hcford.  All^ongh  shy  and  retiring  in 
gcmeral  poeiety,  Steevens  developed  in  his 
undergradnato  days,  both  as  a  talker  and 
as  a  writer  in  and0i|rrBd°<^te  periodicals, 
a  wayward  b^ianea  and  amusing  tendency 
to  paradox. 

Meanwhile  at  Cambridge,  where  he  had 
many  school  friends,  he  made  the  acquain* 
tance  of  Mr.  Oscar  Browning,  fellow  of  King's 
College,  whose  liberal  opinions  attracted  him. 
In  1^  eariy  autumn  of  1803  he  hetpsd 
Mn  Browning  in  his  cancUdatare  fbr  the 
representatum  in  parlinment  of  East  Wor- 
oestenhb^  and  cleverly  edited  an  electio- 
■eeringpaper  in  theoonstitneneyin  theliberal 
interest.  At  the  same  period  he  made  his 
first  amearance  in  the  London  press  with  an 
ori^nalpaper  on  *  The  other  View  of  Barnnm/ 
which  appeared  in  '  The  Speaker.'  At  the 
beginning  of  Lent  t«rm,  189S,  some  friends 
at  Oambridge  who  since  the  preceding  May 
had  conducted  a  weekly  perio^cal  called 
*  The  Cambridge  Observer,'  invited  Steevens 
to  edit  it.  He  edited  the  last  seven  nam- 
bera,and  these  evinced  unmistakable  talents 
for  vivid  journalism  of  literary  quality.  At 
the  same  time  be  began  a  connection  with 
the '  Kational  Obserrer,'  a  brilUant  weekly 
LondtHi  paper,  of  which  W.  E.  Kmlej  was 
editor.  Henley  formed  a  high  opimon  of 
Steevens's  abilities  and  personality,  and  a 
frisDdship  sprang  up  between  tiiem  which, 
lasted  till  Steevens's  death. 

In  tche  early  summer  of  1808  Steevens  went, 
to  London  and  deflnitel;^  adopted  tlie  calUng 
•f  a  journalist.   He  joined  the  staff  of  the 


'  PaU  Mall  Gantte/  of  whioh  Mb,  W.  W. 
Astor  had  just  beooma  ^tipriator,  and  3fr. 
HeoiylTtut  editor.  Steevens  proved  a  Hab- 
rate  eontribiMor  of  literary  and  teeriptiva 
articles,  which,  if  not  alwwye  conTOoing, 
rarely  laoked  die  saving  graeesof  originslity 
and  ir  dependence.  WhHewritingintne'PaU 
Mall  Gasette*  he  became  a  feeqaent  oontri- 
hutor  of  essays  to  the,*  New  Beview,'  of 
which  his  friend  Henlev  had  become  edi- 
tor in  1894,  and  to  '  Blackwood's  M«gaaine.' 
in  his  contributions  to  these  magaxines 
Steevens's  literary  power  was  seen  to  the 
best  advantage.  In  189S  he  published  a 
volume  of  rsaustio '  Monologues  of  the  Dead,' 
portions  of  which  had  slready  appewed 
m  periodicals;  the  speakers  are  oUasiflal 
heroes  and  heroines  who  expmss  themselves 
with  too  studied  a  emdeness  and  earelen- 
ness  of  lanenage  to  win  complete  moeees. 
A  second  ToTume  next  year  on  *  Naval  Pc^ey  * 
(1896),  whisk  had  also  been  oontributed 
serially  to  perio^oals,  illustrated  the  growth 
of  Steevens's  political  interests,  and  the 
decay  of  his  youthful  sympathies  witfa 
current  liberalism . 

When  in  1806  Mr.  Oast,  the  editor  of 
the  *  Pall  Mall  Gazette,'  resigned  his  pomtion, 
Steevens  left  the  office  with  him.  In  1896 
he  joined  the  staff  of  the  *  Daily  Mail,'  a  new 
London  daily  paper,  founded  by  Alfred 
Harmsworth,  afterwuds  Lord-  NortiicUfle, 
who  acted  as  editor.  Afterhe  had  written  in 
London  many  miscellaneous  descriptive  arti- 
cles, Steevens  was  commisnoned  to  serve 
as  a  apetnal  oomspondent  abroad.  Ha  was 
ordered  to  the  United  States  to  npoit  for  the 
<  Duly  Mail '  progress  cf  the  preeidei^ 
tial  Meetmn,  which  Mr.  W.  J.  Bryan  vainly 
contested  against  Mr.  William  McKinley. 
Steevens  expanded  his  articles  intoaspirited 
account  of  America,  which  was  puUisned  in 
1807  under  the  title  of  'The  Land  of  the 
Dollar.'  This  proved  the  best  of  a  long 
series  of  similar  vtrinmes.  In  the  same  year 
Steevens  had  his  first  experienee  as  a  war 
oorreepoadent.  Joining  tne  Tnrkiah  army 
nnderEdhem  Pasha  he  described  the  Grseoo- 
Turkish  war  in  Thessaly,  and  his  articles 
were  republished  under  the  title  of  *  With 
the  Oonqu^ng  Turk.'  In  the  summer  he 
went  to  Germany,  and  sent  home  some 
sketches  of  Q«nan  lifh,  whidi  w«re  repub- 
lished, with  vtim  sketefaes  of  L(mdon  and 
Paris  from  the  *  Daily  Mail,'  in  'Glimpeee  of 
Three  Nations '  (posthnmously  issued).  At 
the  end  of  1897  he  visited  Egypt.,  snd  the 
result  was  the  volume  oallM  'Egypt  in 
1^.'  In  1898  he  returned  to  Egypt  to 
join  as  war  cone^i^ent  the  army  which 
wassenvont  udevfioieral^afterwaTdsLotd) 
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flcqwdrcion  won  collected  sfter  thair  appMr- 
MUB  m  the  'Oa^Hail'  into  iviLftt |^T«d 
Im  mcHt  pomilMr  book» '  Kholmer  to 
KhmtomJ  Ir  tkvwwfear  of  1898-9  Steerau 
mnk  «nt  to  ladia  ia  tiw  tndc  of  Loid 
GocKai,  tlw  newly  sppomtod  Tieeroy,  und 
Eus  leooiil  of  the  joaxney  ultimstdy  took  the 
£<am  of  tha  volume  e&Ued  *  In  Iimul'  Re^ 
tncBiBg  from  Indi*  m  1889,  he  went  to 
RumeB  to  report  the  seoond  tiul  of  Captein  j 
Al&ed  Dr^fiUf  and  tfaeee  articlee,  after 
Mrring  their  purpose  in,  the  *  Ssily  Mail/ 
were  Teiisaed  ia  the  Ikook  antitlM  'The 
Triigwdy  of  Drevfue.' 

Ob  uie  coaclnBkn  of  the  Dieyfiu  trial 
in  Septwaber  1899  SteeTens  wma  ordered  by 
hie  editor  to  Ssoth  Africa,  vhve  the  peading 
Begetiatione  between  the  TsamTaal  gorem- 
ment  and  the  Bricidi  gownment  leaideied 
war  mohMe.  On  the  aetoal  ootbreak  of 
hoftilitiei  in  October  hejonied  tho  ubit 
whiiA  wider  Bie  Omge  White  nndertool: 
tiie  d^nce  of  Natal.  Whhm  three  weeks- 
ef  the  opening-  of  actire  operations,  on  1  Kot^ 
that  foroe  wns  besuged  in  Ladyimith.  Tk» 
mge  of  Ladyamith  coat  Steevwis  bis  life. 
On  13  Dee.  m  siekened  of  mterie  fever,  and 
when  he  appeared  to  be  on  the  read  to  con- 
TCleecenee  he  died  at  five  in  the  afternoon 
OB  IS  Jui.  1900.  He  was  bariad  in  Lady- 
amith  cemetery  at  midnight  of  the  same 
day.   The  town  was  relieved  on  28  Feb. 

Thn  artiolee  Steerens  had  sent  home  from 
South  Afric*  were  isioed  posthumously 
fai  a  Tolnme  oalled  'From  Town  to 
ILa^smi^'  with  a  'last  oh^ter*  by  Mr. 
Vernon  Buckhoni,  A  'Memoriftl  eution' 
ef  Steevens's  collected  works  appeared  in 
•svea  volumes  (1900-2),  imder  the  editorship 
of  his  friends  Mr.  O.  S.  Street  and  Mr.  Black- 
bun.  The  first  volume,  *  Things  Seen ' 
(1900),  brings  together  Steevens's  sectored 
contributions  to  magasines  and  newspapers, 
and  contains  an  appreciative  memoir  oC  the 
anchor  by  his  friend  W.  B.  Henley.  The 
•econd  volume  was  called  'Glimpses  of 
Three  Nations' (1001). 

Stoevens's  portrait  was  painted  by  the 
Hon.  John  (Tollier  in  1898 ;  a  replica  was 
WBicnted  by  Steevens's  schoolfellows  to  the 
Gity  of  London  school,  where  it  was  un- 
veiled on  SS  Oet.  1900.  A  veprodiution  in 
I  of  Mr.  Oollier's  porfenit  is  pre- 
1  to  Ae '  Memorid,  odiUon'  of  Steevens's 
«whL 

Id  1991  he  married  Mrs.  Roserson,  who 
was  many  years  his  senior;  she  survived 
him. 

Am  a  nuui  Staevnu  was  distiagnished 


admiraU*  eannage  «ndi  xesohitann.  It 
his  endeavour  ia  jowasa£nn  to  pmscst  in 
words  with  aU  possible  vividness,  franknees, 
and  terienen  wliAth6<a.w,  thought,  and  lielt. 
The  sncoeaft  he  often  achieved,  especially 
ia  the  miioellaneoia  articles  edlaotad  in 
the  vdamo  «aUed '  Things  Sean,'  wae  suffi- 
cient to  prove  that  his  capacities  were  in 
hanDony  wil^  his  aiau.  Bnt  onl^  a  small 
fraotion  (rf  hia  work  does  genuine  justice  to 
hb  powflcs.  The  hurried  conditions  oiuler 
which  be  ordinarily  wrote  lent  an  aspect  of 
crudity  to  many  of  his  books  and  artides, 
and  enen  gave  me  reader  the  nncomfortahla 
impression  ef  a  vain  stmining  after  aiect. 
His  prematura  deatii  prevented  the  fulfil* 
ment  of  his  high  litarary  promise. 

[W.  B.  Hsiilej*s  Memoir  prefixed  to  Things 
Seen,  1900;  Hie  Last  Chapter  by  Mr.  Vernon 
Kaekbnro  in  Prom  Cime  Toim  to  Ladyamith, 
1900 ;  Uemeir  bv  Mr.  B.  L  Abrahanu  la  Oity 
of  London  Sehou  Mag.  for  March  IflOO,  with 
aariy  portrait  from  pbotogiaph.]  8.  L. 

STEPHENS  or  STEVENS,  THOMAS 
(1649 ?-1619),  Jesuit  missionary  and  author, 
bom  about  1£49^  was  doabtlessson  of  Thomas 
Stevens  of  Bashton  in  Ae  parish  of  (Xvfib 
Hpard,  Wiltshire.  He  has  been  described 
(FOLBT,  Jiecordt  8 J,  vii.  1463)  as  a  native 
'  of  '  Bnlstan '  in  the  diooeso  of  SolisbarF,  a 
place  which  has  been  erroneously  identified 
with  Bourton,  Dorset,  ^pheos  was  elected 
scholar  of  Winchester  in  1664,  Ids  age 
being  given  as  thirteen  (^imsz,  Wta^ 
ekettcr  SeitoUn,  p.  169).  According  to 
Hakluyt  he  «a»  for  a  time  at  New  CJouege, 
Ozfaro,  hut  his  namo  is  not  to  be  fomd  in 
the  registers.  Hb  found  a  friend  and  patron 
in  one  Thomas  Pound,  and  the  two  formed  a 
resolution  to  proceed  to  Home  and  enter  the 
Society  of  Jesus.  Pound  was,  however^ 
arrested  on  the  eve  of  his  departure,  and  re- 
mained in  prison  for  thirtv  years.  Stephens 
went  to  Rome  alone,  and  at  St.  Andrew's 
College  thore  he  was  admitted  to  the  Society 
of  Jesus  Ml  2U  Oct.  1675,  his  age  being  ^ven 
as  twfflity-six.  At  the  Roman  Oollege  he 
studied  philosophy  under  Gamett  and  theo* 
logy  under  Parsons.  On  4  Nov.  1678  he  drew 
up  an  account  of  his  friend  Pound,  and  a 
petition  from  him  to  be  admitted,  in  spite  of 
his  absence,  to  the  Society  of  Jeena ;  Ste- 
phens's aceonnt  it  extant  amoqg  tite  archives 
at  Bmssels  and  at  Stoayhnrst  (ChUecHo 
CardmeUi,  i.  16;  Foiar,  in.  MO-4). 

Meanwhile  a  perusal  of  die  life  and  works 
of  St.  Francis  Xavierhadnimated  St^heas 
with  die  desire  to  become  a  missionary  in 
the  East  ladies.  He  sailed  from  LiabMi  in 
1679,  and  cm  arriving  at  the  Portogaese 
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wtUement  ftt  Ooa,  he  wrote  to  his&tltOT 
an  aoeoimt  of  the  ionmer,  which  ia  printed 
in  HaUnyt**  *Pnneipau  NaTintiona,*  in 
Piuehas*s  '  KlffrimeSf^^and  in  John  HAmil- 
ton  Uoore's  *  New  and  Complete  Collection 
of  Voragea  and  Trarels '  [1780],  i.  S37-8. 
He  labonzed  as  a  jesaii  missionuy  at  Goa 
for  for^  years;  on  10  Feb.  1687-8  he  was 
made  tinntual  coadjattv,  for  five  years  he 
was  rector  of  Saleette  Colleffe,  and  for  a 
time  he  was  minister  of  the  dtmm  pro/e»- 
torum  at  Qoa.  He  was  the  firat  to  make  a 
scientific  atudj  of  Canareae,  the  vernacular 
Malabar  tongue,  and  he  also  learnt  Hindo- 
stani,  in  both  of  which  tongues  he  published 
manuals  of  pietj  and  gnunmara.  Be  is  aaid 
to  hkfe  protected  Engliahmm  at  Goa,  bat 
his  xeoommendation  of  &i  Bobnt  Shblej 
In.  T.]  to  another^  ieaiut  was  held  to  throw 
stu^iuon  on  Shirlej  (CaL  State  PaptrM, 
East  Indies,  1516-1616,  no.  674).  Stephens 
died  at  Goa  in  1619,  aged  70. 

Three  of  hia  hooka,  all  published  after  his 
death,  are  extant  in  the  National  Library  at 
liabon:  1.  'Boctrina  Christtt  em  Lingua 
Bramana-Oaoarin,'  em  Rachol,  1622,  8to. 
2.  'Arte  da  Lingua  Canarin,'  em  Rachol, 
1640,  8to  ;  a  copy  of  this  appears  to  he  alao 
extant  at  Ooa,  where  it  was  reprinted  in 
1867,  8vo.  3.  'Discorso  sobre  a  Vinda  de 
Jesus  Ohristo/  Goa,  1626, 1649,  and  1654. 

[AuthoritiM  cited ;  Cal.  8ute  Papers,  East 
Indies,  1516-1S18.  noe.  289,  A74  ;  Voyage  of 
Pian^a  Pnard,  toI.  it  xiz.  269-70, 
Tcarela  of  Fietro  della  V«lto,  i.  182  sqq.,  and 
Voyage  of  LinschoteD  to  the  East  Indies  (these 
three  in  HaUoyt  Soa  Publ.);  Jos^  da  Fonseoa's 
City  of  Goa,  Bombay,  1878,  pp.  256  sqq.; 
Henry  Hore'a  Hiit.  Fiot.  Aogl. ;  Bibttdnneiras, 
Soathwall's,  and  De  BackePa  £ibt.  Je^iut. ; 
Olirar'a  Collections ;  Foley's  Records,  iii.  fi78- 
£89,  vii.  788, 1458 ;  ArchiTo  Univerul,  Lisbon, 
Janna^  1861;  Indiaa  Antiquary,  vii.  117; 
Monier-Williains  In  Contemporary  Rev.  April 
1878.]  A.  P.  P. 

STBVENSON.ROBERT  ALAN  MOW- 
BRAY (1847-1900),  pauitar  and  art  critic, 
wa«  the  imly  son  <n  the  Scottish  engineer, 
Alaa  Steraawm  [q>  t.],  and  of  Ifanmnt 
Jones,  Ub  -^nSa.  fie  was  bom  at  Edin- 
burgh on  26  March  1847,  and  educated  at 
'Windermere  and  at  ^dney  Sussex  College, 
Cambridmiwbere  he  took  no  honours,  but 
gradoated  B.A.  in  1871  and  MA.  in  1882. 
He  excelled  as  a  gymnast  and  light-weight 
athlete ;  his  &vourite  outdocff  exercise  was 
canoeing.  His  tastes  in  life  were  Bohraoian, 
and  the  fiunily  profession  did  not  attract 
him ;  but  he  was  deeply  interested  in  all  the 
fine  arts,  especially  uie  theory  and  practice. 
From  boyhood  be  was  on  teima  of  affec- 


tionate intimacy  with  his  flnt  oondn,  Bo- 
bert  Lonia  Steraoson  [q.  t.],  hia  jnnmr  far 
thiee  and  a  half  yearSf  who  on  tna  eritieu 
ude  of  hia  mind  owad  mudi  in  joath  to  the 
etimnlating  company  and  inflmnee  of  hit 
oottun  'Boo.'  For  a  year  or  two  aftw  taking 
hia  def^  StOTenson  continued  to  lire  with 
his  widowed  mother  and  eiatera  at  Edin- 
burgh,  studying  painting  at  the  School  of 
Art  in  that  eit^.  In  1873  he  went  to  con- 
tinue his  studies  at  the  £cole  des  Beaux- 
Arts,  Antwerp;  then  in  Paris  under  Carolua 
Duran,  and  afterwards  for  eeroral  yean  at 
Barbixon  and  Ores.  In  1876  he  Umk  with 
R,  L.  SteTens<m  the  canoe  trip  on  tiie 
Sambre,  Mense,  and  Somme,  which  ia  the 
subgect  of  the  'Inluid  Voyage.'  His  w<nrk 
in  Dmdeeape  painting,  exhioitod  at  theBoyal 
Academy  and  fllaewheraf  mu  intezeatiiqr  wid 
competent;  bat  hia  meapaoil^  fin 
assertion  and  lack  of  commeretal  iiutiBet 
would  probably  have  hampwed  hia  eazera  as 
an  artist,  even  nad  his  execuUve  powers  beoi 
greater  than  tbey  were.  ThcOTy  was 
element,  and  about  1881  (in  which  year  he 
married  Louisa,  daughter  of  Theodore  Pjrr- 
land,  esq.)  hia  frleude,  fOTemost  among  them 
W.  £.  ilenlejr,  b^[mn  to  u^  that  he 
should  turn  his  powers  of  expoutton  to 
practical  account.  In  1882  he  tau^t  a 
painting-class  of  undergraduatee  at  Cam- 
bridge, in  connection  with  the  work  of 
Sidney  CoWin  as  Slade  profeaaw.  From 
188S  to  1888  he  eontribated  mnoh  to  the 
'  Saturday  Review  *  aa  a  critic  both  <^  paint- 
ing and  music.  In  1888  he  was  appcnnted 
professor  of  fine  arte  at  XJniTern^  College, 
Liverpool,  and,  resigning  that  office  in  ISSlL 
became  for  six  years  the  refrol"  et  oritte  of 
the 'Pall  Mall  Oasette.'  He  was  also  a  con- 
tributor to  the  'Magasine  of  Art'  and  to  the 
'Portfolio'  monogn^ha.  In  the  autumn 
1899  his  constitution  showed  aigna  of  break" 
ing  up,  and  he  died  in  hit  house  at  Chiswiek 
on  16  April  1900. 

None  of  Stevenson's  newspaper  criticism* 
have  yet  been  reprinted.  His  books  pub- 
lished in  his  lifetime  are:  'Engraving,'  a 
tranalation  from  'La  Gravure'  of  Vicomte 
H.  Delaborde,  1866;  'The  Devila  of  Notre 
Dune*  Ctext  to  aooompaiiy  illustrations  by 
JoaephPenneU),18»4{  'Peter  Paul Babuia' 
(reprinted,  with  additi<na,fl»m  'Portfolio* 
monographs),  1898;  'Thfl  Ait  of Velasaoei,' 
1696;  'Velasquex'J^tbeaame  text  revised uid 
expanded  in  W  illiamBon*s  series  of  'Qreafe 
Masters  1699.  An  essay  on  Raebum,  ao- 
oompanymg  a  volume  of  reproductions  from 
that  master  s  works,  was  published  poethu- 
mously  (1900). 

Stevenson  was  the  leada  of  a  new  sobool 
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of  ut  mtidsm  in  En^ud.    The  aims  and 

methoda  of  'impreasionism'  found  in  tiim 
a  cbampicai  of  rare  brilliancy.  At  the  same 
time,  in  dealing  with  the  works  of  the 
liring^,  he  waa  acrapulonslj  kind  and  £ur 
towarda  other  tendencies  with  which  be  was 
leu  in  aympathy.  His  *  Velaaquei '  deserrea 
to  be  a  elaMie.  Probably  in  no  other  book, 
En^liah  or  foreign,  is  the  paychology  of 
artiatic  vision  expounded  with  so  much  lu- 
cidity and  resource,  or  the  nature  of  thepurely 
pictorial,  as  distinguished  &om  the  literary 
and  historical,  appeal  of  the  painter's  art  set 
forth  in  such  cc^nt  and  attractive  words. 
Yet  Stevenson  had  leaned  to  write  with 
difficulty ;  his  instinetive  gamoa  was  for  talk. 
In  that  his  illuminating  insight,  fantaay, 
huiiionr,and  gift  of  expression  played  &eely, 
not  cnly  over  his  special  subjects,  but  over 
the  whole  field  of  me  and  conduct  as  well 
as  art  and  letters.  R.  A.  M.  Stevenson 
figures  in  tiie  writings  of  his  cousin,  R.  L.  8., 
as  'the  Aiethuaa'  of  the  'Inland  Voyage,' 
and  'Spring-heel'd  Jack'  of  the  essay  'Talk 
andTalkera;'  while  hia  character  suggested 
certain  traits  in  the  hero  of  'Prince  Otto.' 
In  1900  Professor  Walter  Raleigh  dedicated 
his  volume  on  Hilton  *  To  B.  A.  M.  Steven- 
eon,  whose  radiant  and  aoarinf^  intelligence 
uiligfatened  and  guided  me  dunng  the  years 
ui  our  lost  companionship.' 

[Personal  knowledge  and  private  information ; 
obituary  noUoes  in  the  press.]  3.  C. 

STEWART,  Si»  DONALD  MARTIN 
(1624-1900),  first  baronet,  field-marshal, 

governor  of  Chelsea  Hospital,  son  of  Robert 
tewart  of  Forres  and  his  wife,  a  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  Donald  Martin,  minister  of  Aber- 
oethy  in  Strathspey,  N.B.,  was  bom  at 
Mount  Pleasant,  near  Forrea,  in  1824. 
Educated  at  schools  at  Findhom,  Dufftown, 
and  Elgin,  and  at  Aberdeen  Univeraity, 
where  1^  diatinguiahed  himself  in  claasics, 
he  entered  the  Eaat  India  Company's  mili- 
tary  service  as  ensign  in  the  9th  Bengal 
native  iaftatcy  on  13  Oct.  184a  His  fiu^ 
ther  commiasiona  were  dated:  lieutenant 
6  March  1841,  captain  1  June  1864)  farevet 
major  39  Jan.  186^  brevet  lieutenant-colonel 
20  July  1858,  fliajor  (Bengal  staff  corps) 
18  Feb.  1661,  brevet  colond  20  July  1863, 
lieutenant-colonel  (  Bengal  staff  corps)  1 2  Oct, 
1866,  major-general  24  Dec.  1868,  lieute- 
nant^geneial  1  Oct.  1877,  general  1  July 
1881,  and  field-marshal  26  May  1894. 

He  served  in  the  expeditions  against  the 
tribes  on  the  Afghan  frontier — the  Moh- 
manda  in  1664  and  the  Aka-Khel  and  Baei- 
Khel  in  165€ — was  mentioned  in  despatchea 
and  received  the  medal  with  da^.   ui  1867 


he  was  quartered  at  Aligarh,  where  his  r^- 

ment,  the  9th  Bengal  native  infantry,  mu- 
tinied on  20  May.  He  then  took  command 
of  a  small  body  of  volunteers  sent  from  Agra 
to  aid  in  restoring  order,  and  eventually  went 
to  Agra,  whence  he  was  sent  by  John  Rus-  , 
aell  Colvin  [q.  v.]  on  the  periloua  duty  of 
carrying  despatches  to  Delhi,  for  which  he 
had  voluntewed.  He  started  on  18  June  on 
hia  famoua  ride,  which  forms '  one  of  the 
romantic  episodes  of  that  heroic  year.'  On 
reaching  Delhi  he  waa  appointed  deputv- 
assistant  adjutant-general  to  the  Delhi  field 
force,  and  served  with  distinction  to  the 
end  of  the  siege  and  in  the^  capttue  of  the 
oit^.  He  was  thm  apmnntea  assistant 
adjutant-^natal  to  the  Buigal  army  and 
took  part  in  the  siege  and  capture  of  Lock- 
now  and  in  the  campaign  in  Rohilkhand. 
For  hia  aervices  in  the  Indian  mutiny  he  was 
twice  mentioned  in  despatches  (London 
OazetU,  16  Dec.  1857  and  28  July  1868) 
and  received  the  medal  with  two  clasps,  and 
brevet  majority  and  lieutenant-colonelcy. 

Stewart  continued  in  the  appointment  of 
assistant  adjutant-general  of  the  Bengal 
army  until  1862,  when  he  waa  made  deputy 
adjutant^^^eral  and  took  a  prominent  part 
in  the  reoiganiaation  of  the  Indian  army. 
In  1867  and  1866  he  commanded  the  Bengal 
Ivigade  in  the  expedition  to  Abysainia  under 
Sir  Robert  Napier  (afterwards  Lord  Napier 
of  Magdala  [q.  v.])  with  tile  rank  of  hrua- 
diep^foieraL  He  showed  oondderableabiuty 
in  oi|[aaising  the  foroe  and  in  making  trans- 
port  arrangements.  He  commanded  at 
Senafe  throughout  the  campaign,  was  men- 
tioned in  despatches  (i6.  80  June  1668),  re- 
ceived the  medal,  and  was  made  a  companion 
of  the  Bath.  On  hia  return  to  India  he  was 
appointed  to  the  frontier  divisional  com- 
mand of  Peshawar  with  the  rank  of  briga- 
dier-general. In  July  1869  he  was  sent  by 
Lord  Mayo  to  the  Andaman  Islands  to  re- 
organise the  convict  settlement  there,  a 
charge  which  afforded  ample  scope  for  hia 
abilities,  and  which  the  govenuM>generaI 
hoped  would  result  in  the  Andaman,  Nioo- 
bar,  and  dependencies  beotaning  awf<«iip- 
porting.  He  was  made  sole  commandant 
with  autocratic  powers.  The  reaulta  were 
80  encouraging  that  Lord  Mayo  viaited  the 
settlements  on  his  return  from  Burma  in 
1872,  when  he  was  assassinated  by  a  con- 
vict. The  investigation  which  ensued 
ahowed  that  Stewart  had  taken  every  rea- 
sonable precaution  to  eaf^uard  the  go- 
vernor-general during  hia  viait;  nevertheless, 
Stewart  felt  the  shock  of  the  tragedy  so 
severely  that  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  Eoropo 
ou  sick  leave. 
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On  liu  letnni  to  Indit  in  1876  ht  tna 
preMttt  It  tin  camp  of  exercise  at  Delhi  in 
boaoor  of  the  wit  of  King  Edward  Til, 
then  prince  of  Wales,  and  in  April  1876  was 
appointed  to  the  command  en  the  Lahore 
dlTiiion.  In  the  A^h&n  war  of  1878-^  he 
was  selected  to  eommuid  ths'  Qnetta  amny 
in  October  1878,  marched  through  the  Bolaa 
and  Khojak  peases,  dispersed  the  cmem;  in 
a  cairaliy  action  at  Saif-nd*<lin,  entered 
Sandohar,  and  also  occupiedKalat-i-GhilEai 
and  Girishk  in  January  1879.  During  the 
fifteen  months  ha  remamed  at  Kandahar  the 
nirrounding  districts  became  fably  settled 
and  quiet.  For  his  services  he  moeiTed  the 
thaniu  of  parliament  and  was  made  a  K.C.B. 
On  80  March  1880  he  set  oat  on  his  eeb- 
bratad  march  to  Kabul  through  a  country 
deserted  and  withoat  reeonieec,  defeated  toe 
Afghans  at  Ahmed  Khal  on  19  Amil  and  at 
Urzu  on  28  April,  and  reached  Kabnl  on 
2  May^  taking  otot  the  command  irom  Sir 
Frwderick  (now  Earl)  Roberts.  His  com- 
bined force  was  now  styled  the  Northern 
A^atuetan  field  force.  Having  «een  the 
new  amir,  Abdur  Rahman^  fonnally  recog- 
nised, Stewart  waa  prepanng  to  leave  the 
country  when  intelligence  reached  him  at  the 
end  of  Joly  of  the  disaster  at  Maiwand,  and 
he  oiderea  Sir  Frederick  (afterwards  Earl) 
Roberta  with  a  picked  force  of  ten  thousand 
men  to  Kandahar  to  retrieve  the  position  of 
a&m.  He  himself  retomed  to  India  in 
Angost  with  the  test  of  the  traops  by  the 
Khubsr  route.  For  his  snvioes  he  MMred 
tbe  medal  with  clasp,  the  thanks  of  parlia- 
ment, the  grand  eross  of  the  Bath,  and  was 
created  a  baronet  He  was  appointed  nuli- 
tary  member  of  tiie  YieaeofB  counoil  on 
18  Oct.  1880,  but,  on  7  April  in.  the  follow- 
ing year,  succeeded  Sir  Frederick  Haines  as 
eommander-in-chiaf  in  India,  and  occupied 
the  poet  until  the  end  of  1886,  when  he  re- 
turned home.  He  accepted  a  seat  on  the 
council  of  India  on  16  Dec.  1886,  which 
he  held  until  his  death.  lie  was  made  a 
ooupanion  of  the  Indian  Empire  on  S4  May 
1881,  deoorated  with  the  grand  cross  of  the 
star-of  India  on  7  Dec.  1886,  and  appointed 
governor  of  CSielsea  Hospital  on  9-  Ifarcta 
1896.  In  1889  he  received  the  honofan 
degree  of  D.O.L.  from  Ozftwd,  and  of  LL.D. 
from  Aberdeen  University.  He  waa  a  mem- 
ber of  the  royal  oommisaion  on  Indiui-  civil 
and  nulitUT  expenditure.  He  died  at 
Algiers  on  26  March  1900.  To  sim^ioity 
of  manner  and  extreme  modesty  he  added 
t^e  power  of  plain  speaking  without  giv- 
ing offmoe.  He  wae  a  keen  genealogist 
and.  an  enthusiastic  fishennan,  and  visited 
Canada  frequently  for  salmon-fishing  in  the 


wctais  of  his  old  lolioallUloir,  Lord  Mount 
Stephen. 

He  married,  in  1847,  Marina,  da^(h«er  ef 
Commander  Thomas  ]>rinook  Dabine,  R.N^ 
and  niece  of  Qeneral  Oupenter,  who  sof- 
vived  him  with  two  sons  and  three  dan^K 
ters  of  the  marriage.  The  eldest  son,  Im> 
man  Robert,  the  second  baronet,  bom  on 
27  Sept.  1851,  colonel  in  the  Indian  staff 
corps,  served  with  distinetiosi  under  his 
father;  the  second,  Donald  William,  became 
British  resident  at  Kumaai  and  iraa  made 
C.M.G.  in  1896. 

[India  Office  Records;  Dnpatchef;  Army 
LiEte;  Bnrke's  Peerage  &e.;  limes,  27  Mardi 
1900;  Lord  RoberU's  Forty-one  Years  in  India; 
KayVk  Sepoy  War;  Mallesou^  Indian  Kntiny; 
Hellaad  and  Borier^  Bxpeditioa  to  AbyemBia; 
Anglo-Afghan  War,  1879^0,  offldal  aoeomrt; 
FortWs  Afghan  Wan ;  Ashe's  Kandahar  CaiB>- 
paign;  Le  Heenrier's  Kandahar  in  1879; 
Shadbolt's  Aifhec  OunpMgns  of  1S78-80 ;  Um 
and  Women  tsT  the  lime.]  B.  K.  V. 

6TEWART,  FATRIOK  (1832-1866), 
major  roytl  (late  Bmgal)  engineers  and 
temporary  Ueutenant-coutnel,  second  son  of 
James  Stewairt  (d.  10  Sept.  1877)  of  Oaime- 
more,  Kirkaadbrightshire,  and  of  his  vrifa 
Elisabeth  (d.  18  April  1872),  only  daughter 
of  Dr.  Qilbert  Macleod,  East  India  Ooai- 

Eanj'B  service,  was  bom  at  Caimsmore  on 
8  Jan.  1832.  He  waa  educated  at  Sunder- 
land by  Dr.  Oowan  and  at  Feny  Hill, 
Sydoiham,  and  entered  the  military  college 
ef  1^  Bast  India  Obmpany  at  Addiseomoe 
in  August  1848.  He  obtuned  a  eommisnon 
as  second  Uentenant  in  the  Bengal  et^idneeri 
on  14  June  1860,  having  paesad  out  of 
Addisoombe  at  the  head  of  his-  tsrm  and 
carried  off  the  Pollock  medal.  His  further 
commiBsions  were  dated :  lieutenant  1  Aug. 
1854,  second  captain  27  Aug.  1868,  brevet 
major  28  Aug.  1868. 

After  the  usual  course  of  professional  in- 
struction at  Chotiiam  Stewart  arrived  at 
Oaleotta  on  IS  Oot.  1862.  In  May  186S  he 
waa  ^pointed  actii^  superintendent  of  eleo- 
tric  telegraphs  darmg  the  absence  of  Dr. 
(aftwwarda  Sir  Wittiam  Brooke)  (yShaagfai- 
nesn  [q>t>]  in  Europe.  The  establishment 
(tf  cMCtrie  telegraphs  in  India  had  just  00m- 
meneed,and  Stewarf  aw<ork  was  the  construc- 
tion of  linea  from  Oalcntta to  Labore  and  from 
Agra  to  IndorB/Someseveateen  hundred  miles 
Inlengtb.  Theenergyandraj^iditywithwhieh 
hecarriediton  won  great  praise.  InNovember 
1863  he  took  up  the  duty  of  aide-de-camp  to 
the  lientenant>-govemor  of  the  North-West 
FroviBcoB.  An  sidmt  sportsman,  he  had 
ample  opportunities  of  hunting,  and  expe- 
rienced many  aetudents.  Lady  Uannag  ^ 
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servM  on  the  oocuion  of  one  of  hi*  freqaent 
Tuita  to  Oaloutta :  <  We  have  had  Lady  Sel- 
kirk's fiiend  of  the  electric  tel^naph  here— 
Xiieatenanfc  P.  Stewart.  He  has  been  mauled 
by  a  tiger,  hngKed  by  a  bear,  kicked  off  by 
wild  HBsee,  acd  lately  bad  the  oholera.' 

JProm  Januuy  1864  to  July  1S56  Stewart 
was  employed  lathe  Punjab  od  public  works. 
He  then  a^iii  officiated  as  bead  of  the  tele- 
graph deputmant,  and  was  in  Ceylon  on 
tekgraph  bosinesa  whan  the  mutiny  caused 
him  to  nasten  bb«k  to  Calcutta.  Calling  at 
Hedraa  on  9  June  1867,  he  found  that  most 
important  messages  for  the  govemor-gene- 
lal  had  arrived  uiere  from  the  Punjab  and 
North-West  ProTincas,  the  line  having  bean 
cut  at  Cawnpore.  These  he  took  with,  him 
by  sea  to  C^utta,  and  on  his  own  reapon> 
ubility  iffdAiad  toe  immediate  commence- 
ment of  a.coeBt  tel^mph  line  &«n  Madias 
to  OalcntU. 

From  Calcutta  he  went  on  18  June  to 
Bimares  and  AllahalMiL  and  lent  invaluiUile 
assistance  to  ColonelJ<mnNwU[q.v.]  With 
two  hundred  Sikhs  andsenie  izxegumroaTaliy 
he  crossed  the  Oangaa  and  destroyed  a  rebed 
atxonghold  on,  25  June,  inspected  the  tele- 
gxaph  line  accompanying  Major  ^naud's 
loroe,  and  returned  to  Cafoutta  on  9  July  to 
huny  on  the  new  coast  line.  A  few  weeks 
later  he  was  again  at  Benares  constructing, 
with  the  asustanoe  of  Lieutenant  Limond, 
B.E.,  and  many  theueaod  native  workmen, 
a  fortified  poaitiui  at  the  KsM^at,  which  ha 
had  himiett  sag^ostiad  to  Land  Canning. 
In  six  weeks'  time  a.  position  was  ftntified 
capabte  of  holding  five  thousand  man  if 
necessary,  but  eauly  defended  by  five  hun- 
dred. Quns  and  stones  mm  thrown  mto  it, 
and  Benares  wae  made  secure.  This  im- 
portant work  dime,  he  was  back  in  Calcutta 
m  the  middle  of  September  on  telegraph 
iutj. 

Stewart  aocompanied  Windham's  force  in 
October  for  more  than  three  hundred  miles, 
and  went  on  in  advance  to  arrange  for  trtns- 

S»rt  [see  Wi»dh&h,  Sie  Chakcbs  Ash]. 
D  2  Nov.  he  was  with  Sir  Colin  Campbell 
at  AUahahad.  He  wa«  attached  to  the 
beadqaartais  staff  daring  the  relief  of  Luck- 
now,  and  waa  mentioned  in  despatches  as 
having  '  made  himadf  particularly  useful 
throughout.'  He  aocompanied  Sir  Colin  to 
Cawnpore,  and  took  part  in  the  battle  of 
6£)ec.  16d7aad  in  thepursuitof  theOwalior 
contingent.  Ob.  tihe  8ch  he  returned  to  Cal-  ' 
cutta  oa  urgont]  telc^ph  duties,  and  gave 
the  governor-general  a  detailed  account  of 
the  relief  of  Lucknow.  Ixird  Caooingwrote 
to  Campbell: '  I  never  spent  two  hours  of 
grsfiter  interest;  ....  I  did  not  ondarstand 


until  I  saw  Stewart  the  full  fince-  of  jonr 
expression  that  the  garrison  had  been  witb- 
diawn  in  the  iace  of  the  enany.* 

On  18  Jan.  1858  O'Shaughnessy,  who  had 
returned  to  India,  recorded  *  the  admiration 
and  gratitude'  with  which  he  regarded 
Stewart's  services  during  hia  absence — '  his 
indebtigable  exertions,  almost  incessant 
movements,  and  the  gallant  sud  scientific 
perfoi'mence  of  hie  duties  nnder  every  diffi- 
culty ' — and  recommended  him -for  some  sub- 
etuitial.  reword.  In  spite  of  bed  health 
Stewart  accompanied  Cusming  to  Allahabad 
at  the  end  of  Janaaty.  Ha  was  then  deputy 
si^ierintendeut  of  telegraphs,  but  was  at- 
tached to  tiie  staff  the  commanders-in- 
chief  in  India  and  g^ven  charge  of  the 
'  Times '  correspondent,  Dr.  (now  Sir)  W.  H. 
Russell,  who  tells  us  Stewart's  duty  in  a 
Butshell.  It  was  to  put  the  end  of  the 
telegraph  wire  into  Sir  Colin's  hand  wherever 
he  went.  K'o  sooner  were  headquarters 
established  at  any  spot  than  the  post  and 
the  wire  were  established  also.  It  was  the 
first  time  that  the  telegraph  had  been  made 
to  keep  pace  with  the  advance  of  an  armr  in 
the  field,  and  Stewart  had  many  a  narrow 
escape  from  the  enemy's  horse.  He  was 
honourably  mentioned  in  the  govemor-geile- 
rsTs  order  of  6  April  18S8  for  his  services  at 
the  siege  and  capture  of  Lucknow  in  the 
previous  month.  He  received  the  muti«r 
meiU  with  cla^  and  a  brevet  majority.  HL- 
health  eempelled  him  t&  ntmn  home.  In 
1650  he  was  employed  In  various  sctentiflc 
inquiries  in  connection  with  telegraph  oaMes. 
He  married  in  1860,  and  returned  to  India 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  In  thefi^owing 
year  he  was  employed  on  a  commissi  on  to 
ascertain  the  cause  of  the  great  mortality 
from  cholera,  and  visited  many  parts-  of  the 
country.  The  report  of  the  commission  was 
rendered  in  January  1862. 

In  February  1862  he  was  sent  to  Persia 
in  connection  with  the  construction  of  a 
proposed  tel^^aph  through  that  country. 
In  June  sickness  compelled  him  to  leave 
Teheran,  and  he  went  home  through  Ru^eia. 
In  Bsglandlwwas  entrusted  with  dM  com- 

getion  of  the  arrangements  for  the  Persian 
ulf  cable.  In  November  1963  he  went  to 
Bombay  as  director-general  of  the  govern- 
ment Indo-European  telegraph,  Wd  the 
cable  frcmi  Gwadar  to  Fao,  returned  to 
Bombauy,  and  in  Aueust  1664  went  to  Con* 
Btantinople  and  made  successftil  arrange- 
ments with  the  Tui^dsh  government.  For 
these  services  he  was  made  a  C.B.  The 
details  of  his  labours  are  set  forth  in  Sir 
Frederick  Goldsmid's  <  Telegraph  and  TravBl/ 
1874^  whioh-also  emtains  a  memoir  of  his 
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Ufa  and  an  engravuig  of  his  portrait  by 
C.  H.  Jeens,  from  a  [uioto^pb.  He  died 
at  Misseri's  Hotel,  Constantinople,  on  16  Jan. 
1866,  and  was  buried  tbe  following  day  at 
the  Scutari  cemetery,  where  a  monument 
has  been  raised  to  his  memory.  A  memorial 
st^ed-glass  window  has  been  placed  in  the 
telegxai^  library  at  Karachi  aaA  another  in 
the  duneh  at  Miimigaff,  near  Newton. 

Stewart  mamed  m  Acwiut  1860  Jane 
(d.  28  De&  1890),  danghter  of  Colonel 
jlcDonall  of  Logan,  Wigtownshire,  There 
was  no  issue  of  uie  mamage. 

[India  Office  Beooids;  Royal  EaginNF  Re- 
cords;  BMpatchoa;  Ooldsmid'a  Telegraph  aod 
Travel;  Lerant  Herald,  18  Jan.  I860;  Sir 
H.  W.  BofmU'e  Di&n  in  India,  1857-8; 
Times,  26  and  27  Jan.  1865;  AngoBtue 
Hare's  Sto^  of  Two  Noble  Lires;  Kaye's 
fiistOCT  of  the  Sepoy  War;  HaUeson's  Biitory 
of  the  Indian  Uutiny ;  Shadwell's  Life  of  Lord 
Clyde;  Vibart's  Addi^womb^  its  Hwom  and 
Men  <^Notfl;  prirate  sources.]       B.  H.  V. 

SITEWART,  Sib  THOMAS  GRAIN- 
aER  (1687-1900),  professor  of  the  practice 
of  pbyne  at  Edinbunrh,  son  of  Alexander 
Stewart,  deeorator  in  Edinburgh,  and  Agnes, 
daughter  of  Hugh  Grainger  of  G^ar  Green, 
was  b(nn  in  Edinburgh  on  23  Sept.  1887. 
He  was  educated  at  the  high  school  of  Edin- 
burgh and  the  unlveTsity  of  Edinburgh , 
where  he  graduated  M.D.  in  1858.  While 
an  undergraduate  he  was  elected  one  of  the 

E'  lents  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society,  the 
let  honour  that  can  be  conferred  on  an 
burvh  medical  student  or  youn^  gra- 
duate by  nis  compeers.  After  graduation  he 
studied  medicine  in  the  uniTeraitiesand  hos- 
pitals of  Berlin,  Prague,  and  Vienna  under, 
among  others,  Virchow,  Schonlein,  Traube, 
Majer,  and  Oilier.  On  his  retom  to 
Edinbu^h  he  became  house  phywdan  under 
Professors  John  Hu^es  Bennett  [q.T.]  and 
Thomas  Layoock  [q-  in  the  old  infirmary. 
In  1861  he  lectured  on  materia  medica  and 
dietetics.  In  1862  he  was  appointed  patholo- 
gist to  the  infirmary,  and  lecturer  on  pathology 
at  Surgeons'  Hall,  as  well  as  a  physician  to 
tbe  sioK  children's  hospital  In  1866  he  was 
elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh.  During  these  early  years  Stew- 
art worked  incessantly,  made  obserrations 
of  real  and  permanent  value  on  the  symptoms 
and  patboIofQ'  of  waxy  kidney,  and  wrote 
papers  on  vanoua  kidney  conditions,  on  dila^ 
tation  of  the  bronchi,  on  acute  ateop^  of 
the  lirer,  and  on  other  subject*.  In  18W  he 
also  published  *A  Fnctical  TreatiBe  on 
Bri^t'i  Disease  of  the  Kidneys,'  which  has 
passed  through  two  editions  in  England  and 
two  in  Amenca.  Unaocceaafiil  in  his  ^pli- 


cation for  the  chair  of  pathology  in  1809 — 
obtained  by  I^ofessor  William  Rutherford 
Sanders[q.T.] — he  resided  his  appointments 
to  fill  the  posts  of  iumor  ordinary  physidui 
in  the  infirmary  ana  lecturer  on  clinical  medi- 
cine.   His  clear  and  punstaking  method  of 
lecturing,  and  the  kindly  interest  he  took  in 
their  worl^  soon  led  to  a  large  increase  in  the 
number  of  his  students.   £1 1878  he  bpgaa 
to  lecture  on  the  practice  of  jhyne  in  the 
extramural  school,  and  at  once  became  the 
most  popular  teacher  on  medidne  outside  the 
university  walls,  introducinff  many  practical 
improvements  in  the  methods  of  instruction. 
In  1876  he  devoted  himself  exclusively  to 
teaching  and  consultation  work.    In  the 
same  year,  on  the  death  of  Profrasor  Lay- 
cock,  nis  success  in  the  arena  of  extramural 
competition  had  been  so  marked  that  he  was 
■■  appointed  professor  of  the  practice  of  physic 
in  Edinburgh  University — '  the  blue  ribbon 
of  medicine — becoming  also  one  of  the  pro- 
fessors of  clinical  medicme,  with  wards  in  the 
royal  inflmmry,  of  which  he  was  afterwards 
for  many  years  senior  physician.   Ab  pro- 
fessor, Stewart  at  once  showed  himself  to  be 
(me  c^tiie  most  brilliant  leetnnrs  in  theoBi- 
venity.   In  consultation  work  he  had  one  of 
the  latest  practices  in  Scotland,  and  on 
many  occasions  he  was  called  to  cases 
abroad. 

In  1878  Stewart  was  president  of  the 
section  of  medicine  at  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Medical  Association  at  Bath,  and  at 
the  International  Medical  Congrass  in  Lon- 
don in  1881  he  introduced  the  discusnon  in 
the  department  of  medicine  on  *The  Morbid 
Histolofry  of  the  difl»rent  Forms  of  Bright's 
Disease?  In  1888,  on  the  death  of  Sir 
Robert  Chrietison  [q.v.],  he  was  appointed 
nhystdan-in-ordinanr  to  Queen  Victma  in 
Scotland.  In  1887  ne  reoeiTed  the  hcmorarj 
denee  of  M.D.  from  the  Royal  Univwtttyof 
Irelaad,  was  elected  an  honorary  fellow  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  Ireland, 
and  also  obtained  the  honorary  degree  of  M.D. 
of  the  university  of  Dublin.  In  1892  he  was 
elected  an  honorair  fellow  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  of  PblUdelphia.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of 
Edinburgh  (of  which  he  was  a  fellow)  from 
1889  to  1891,  and  for  two  jrears  was  also  pre- 
sident of  the  Edinburgh  Medico-Chirurgical 
Society.  Inl894hewa8knighted,andlsterin 
the  year  he  addressed  the  British  Medical 
Association  at  Bristolon*  Influenza.'  Inl897 
he  received  the  degree  of  LLJ).  ftvm  Abar* 
deen  UniTenil7,andinl^he  aetedas  pre- 
ud«it  of  the  British  BCedioal  Asioeiation  at 
Edinbmvh.  In  1899  he  went  as  r^ptesenta- 
tive  of  Ediaboi^h  Unirenity  to  toe  Berlin 
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OOBgiessoiitaberculoeis,  of  which  he  was  ap- 
pwnted  one  of  the  Tice-presidenta,  and  at 
which  the  veteran  Yirchow  introdoced  him 
as  '  m«n  beriihmtester  Sobiiler/  He  died  at 
Edinburgh  on  8  Feb.  1000,  and  was  buried  in 
the  Dean  oemeterj. 

Sir  Thomas  married  (1),  in  186S,  Jose- 
phine Dubois,  daughter  of  Charles  Anderson 
of  Biveriiead,  Jamaica  (she  died  1864) ;  and 
(2),  in  1866,  Jea^  IHngwalt  Fordyce,  daurii- 
ter  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Maedonald,  Dj>., 
who,  with  torn  torn  and  fam  daughters,  aur* 
TiTed  him. 

Aa  a  clinical  teacher  Stewart  was  clear  and 
systematic,  and  eondncted  his  class  by  means 
of  question  and  answer,  while  the  atudents 
in  rotation  listened  to  almormal  sounds  in  the 
patient's  cheat  or  otherwise  examined  him. 
As  a  lecturer  he  was  equally  lacid  and  pre* 
cise,  with  a  marvellous  faculty  of  going 
straight  to  the  main  point  in  each  case,  so 
that  his  doctrine  was  easily  followed  and 
understood  even  by  the  junior  student.  He 
was  a  man  of  wide  and  general  culture,  and 
devoted  much  of  his  spare  and  holiday  time 
to  the  study  of  Scottisa  history  and  archno- 
logy.  His  neatest  effint  tnvuTe  literature 
was'TheOood  R^ent:  a  Chronicle  Play' 
— a  drama  on  the  mlriect  of  the  R^nt 
Morav,  puUished  in  1896.  Ha  bad  pre- 
viously contributed  fogitive  verses  and  tran^ 
latkras  to  different  periodicalfl.  H«  was  an 
excellent  vocalist  and  raconteur,  was  en- 
dowed with  a  fine  presence,  and  had  a  ffift 
of  ready  and  graowiil  speech.  He  took  a 
foremost  part  in  founding  and  organising  the 
Medical  Students'  Association,  and  was  pre- 
sident for  two  terms  of  theMedical  Missionary 
Society,  in  which  he  was  keenly  interested. 
Hia  views  on  diseases  of  the  kidneys  have 
generally  been  accepted  by  the  medical  pro- 
fession at  home  ana  abroad,  and  his  work  on 
this  subject  is  a  very  able  and  consistent  at- 
t«nptto  set  in  a  clear  light  the  involved  and 
diffioalt  queations  connected  with  the  patho- 
logy of  Blight's  disease.  Stemrfe  inw  also 
one  of  the  fint  in  this  country  to  dnw  atten- 
tton  to  the  deep  reflexes  in  neuritis,  and  under 
the  title  of '  Paralysis  of  the  Hands  and  Feet 
from  Disease  of  the  Nerves '  he  described  the 
condition  now  known  as  'noHiple  neuritin.' 
Long  before  the  reign  of  cerebral  suivery  had 
set  in,  he  induced  iVofeesor  (afterwards  Lord) 
Lister  to  perform  operations  on  the  brain  for 
tranm&tic  epilepsy.  His  lectures  were  laively 
quoted  on  the  continent,  and  several  of  them 
were  translated  into  French,  German,  and 
Russian.  Thaton' Albuminuria' was  at  the 
date  of  hi*  death  uaed  aa  a  text-book  in  seve- 
ral of  the  German  universities. 

In  additicm  to  the  works  mentitaied  and  a 
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IaT|;enamber  of  papers  and^Iactnres,  chiefly  on 
the  nervous  system,  the  liings^  and  the  liver, 
as  well  aa  the  Harveian  oration,  '  Notes  on 
Scottish  Medicine  in  the  Days  of  Queen 
Mary,'  reprinted  in  '  Blackwood's  Magasine,* 
cliii.  865-902  (June  1693),  Sir  Thomas 
wrote  :  1.  •  On  the  Position  andProspeccs  of 
Therapeutics,*  Edinbui^h,  1668, 8vo.  2.  *  An 
Inb^uction  to  the  Study  of  the  Diseases  of 
the  Nervous  System,'  Edinbui^h,  1884, 8vo. 
S.  'Ctinical  Lectures  on  Important  Sym- 
ptoms: on  Giddiness,'  Edinbn^h,  1884,  8to 
(republished  in  1698  with  emoidations  and 
admtiotu,  and  title,  *  Lectures  on  Giddiness 
and  on  Hysteria  in  the  Male*).  4. '  Clinical 
Lectures . . .  Fasciculus  U.,  on  Albuminuria,' 
Edinbur(^h,1688,8vo.  6.  Chapters  on 'Smstio 
Paraplegia,'  'Friedreich's  Ataxia,'  and '  Here- 
ditary Cerebellar  Ataxia,'  in  vol.  vii.  of 
AUbntt's  'System  of  Medicine,'  1890,  and 
several  articles  on  Bright's  disease  and 
other  subjects  to  Qnain's  'Dictionary  of 
Medicine '  (new  ed.  1894). 

[Lancet,  1 0  Feb.  1 900,  pp.  4 1 2-5  (\rith  portrait); 
Bntish  Medical  Journal,  lOFeb.  1900,  pp.  355^ 
359  (with  portrait) ;  Edinburgh  Medical  /otunal, 
Mardi  1900,  pp.  S07-8 ;  Student  (Edinbavgh), 
xir.  SM-71  (new  aer.)  (with  portrait)?  Mm  of 
the  Time;  Sootsman,  6  Fab.  1900,-  private  in- 
f<wniatioa.]  0.  S^. 

STOKES,  GEORGE  THOMAS  (184»- 
1898),  Irish  ecclesiastical  historian,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  John  Stokes  of  Athlone  by 
Mai^ret  Forster  his  wife,  and  was  bom  in 
that  town  on  26  Dec.  1843.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Galway  grammar  school.  Queen's 
Colle^,  Galway,  and  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  where  he  graduated  B.A.  in  1864. 
He  subsequently  proceeded  M.  A.  1871,  B.D. 
1881,  and  D.D.  1886.  In  1866  Stokes  was 
ordained  for  the  curacy  of  Dunkerrin  in  the 
diocese  of  Killaloe  in  the  then  established 
church  of  Ireland,  and  in  the  following  year 
was  appointed  to  the  curacy  oi  St.  I^mck's, 
Newry.  In  186B  he  was  nominated  first  vicar 
of  the  newly  constituted  charge  of  AUSaints, 
Newtown  Faxk,  co.  X>ubliD,  which  he  held 
till  Us  death.  In  1898  he  was  elected  byths 
chapter  of  St.  Z^trick's  Cathedral,  Dublm,  to 
the  prebend  and  canontr  of  St.  Ajidrew. 

Stokea  early  exhibited  a  taste  for  historical 
and  antiquarian  research,  and  from  the  first 
exhibited  in  its  pursuit  not  merely  an  acute- 
ness  which  was  much  beyond  the  ordinary, 
but  a  capacity  for  presenting  the  results  ot 
his  investigations  in  a  picturesque  and 
striking  form.  From  the  date  of  his  appoint- 
ment to  All  Saints  his  leisure  was  devoted, 
to  these  interests,  which,  however,  were  in 
his  case  almost  inTariably  subordinated  to 
the  iUuminaticBi  of  the  ecnlesiaitical  history 
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of  hi*  own  countij.  Hia  gifts  in  tliis  latter 
direetlon  led  to  hut  galeetton  by  Dr.  Reichel 
aa  his  deputy  in  the  chair  of  eedeuastical 
history  in  the  unirersity  of  DttUin ;  and  in 
1883,  on  the  termination  of  hia  principal's 
peric^  of  office,  Stokes  was  appointed  his 
BUccessoT.  The  appc^tment  was  brilliantly 
justified,  and  it  soon  appeared  that  in  select- 
ing a  professor  the  umversitv  had  produced 
an  historian.  The  fruit  of  his  labours  was 
quickl  r  manifest  in  his '  Ireland  and  the  Celtic 
Church,'  published  in  1886,  which  achieved 
an  immediate  success.  This  wss  followed  in 
1888  by  his  'Ireland  and  the  An^lo-Norman 
Church,'  in  which  the  history  of  Irish  Chris- 
tianity was  traced  through  a  further  st^. 

Stokes  intended  to  continue  the  history 
of  the  Irish  church  down  to  modem  times, 
but  his  scheme  was  interrupted  hy  the  labori- 
ouB  task  of  producit^  for  the  'Expositor's 
Bible '  his  '  Commentary  on  the  Acts  of  the 
AposUes'  (1891).  This  work,  which  ranlu 
among  the  most  valuable  contributions  to 
the  series  in  which  it  appeared,  displays  in 
a  marked  manner  Stokes's  literary  talent. 
He  succeeded  in  interestioe  lay  people  in 
the  historical  criticism  of  the  rtew  Testa- 
ment, and  in  conveying  to  them  the  latest 
results  of  such  criticism  in  a  popular  form. 

From  1880  onwards  Stokes  s  indefatigable 
industry  hadenabled  himto  add  largely,  and 
in  many  directions,  to  the  more  important 
productions  of  his  pen  above  enumerated. 
In  1887  he  published,  aa  the  second  volume 
of  a '  3utch  of  Universal  History,'  a '  Sketch 
of  Medieval  Hiatory.'  In  1891  he  published 
an  edition  of  Bishop  Fococke's  'Tour  in  Ire- 
land '  [see  Fococrs,  Righabd].  He  was  an 
occasional  contributor  on  subjects  connected 
with  theology  and  ecclesiaatical  history  to 
the  'Contemporary  Beview.*  Among  his 
many  articles  in  this  periodical,  that  on 
'Alexander  Knox  and  the  Oxford  Move- 
ment '  is  perhaps  the  most  important  (Au- 
gust 1887);  and  he  produced  numerous 
papers  before  the  Royal  Sode^  of  Anti- 
quaries in  Ireland,  and  the  Royal  Irish  Aca- 
demy. In  1887  he  was  appointed  hbrarian 
of  St.  Patrick's  Library,  in  Dublin,  a  position 
pecuUaxly  conganial  to  his  tastes.  In  spite 
of  these  varied  labours  he  never  neglected 
his  elerkaldntics.lnl89fihe  was  temporarily 
disabled  byapartialstrokeof jwralysUifirom 
the  effects  of  which  he  never  nilly  recovered. 
In  ISQa  he  delivered  a  series  of  lectures  en- 
titled '  How  to  write  a  Parochial  History,' 
in  which  he  strove  to  imboe  lua  divinity 
students  with  something  of  lus  own  en- 
thusiasm for  antiquarian  learning;  and  in 
the  following  year  ne  commenced  an  instruct 
live  course  of  loctons  on  'GreatlrishChiarch- 


men  vS  the  Sarantewtli  ind  ESgfateeoth  Caa- 

turies,'  which  he  did  not  live  to  eom^ata ; 
they  were  edited,  nitder  tlu  title 'Sonw 
Worthies  of  the  Irish  Church '  (London, 
1000),  alter  his  death  by  the  Rev.  H.  J. 
Lawlor,  who  succeeded  to  his  profieaonal 
chair.  On  2i  March  1898  Stokes  amMnunM, 
after  a  brief  straggle^  to  an  attack  of  poei^ 
monia.  He  was  buned  at  Deai^s  Graan, 
CO.  Dublin.  Stokes  was  twice  marrim: 
first,  to  Fanny,  daughter  of  Thomas  Pussy 
of  Surbit<Ki,  Surrey,  and  secondly  to  Kalh^ 
rine,  daughter  of  Henn'  J.  Dudgeon  of  the 
Priory,  StiUo^^,  co.  Dublin. 

In  addition  to  Us  worksabove  enumerated 
Stokes  published :  '  The  Work  of  the  Laity 
of  the  Church  of  Ireland,'  1868;  Tarious 
artudee  in  Smkh's  'Dictionary  ot  Christian 
Biwraphj,'  1680-7;  and,  in  conjnnction 
with  the  Bev.  C.  H.  Wririit,  a  translation 
of  'The  Writings  of  St.  Patxii^*  (DaUin, 
1887,  8vo). 

It  is  upon  Stokes's  two  Tolumee  on  the 
eurly  history  of  the  church  in  Irahukd  that 
his  fame  must  mainly  rest.  He  had  a  pecu- 
liar talent  for  finding  out  the  intereating 
things  in  history ;  and,  while  bis  knowledge 
of  his  subject  was  as  minute  as  it  was  wi^ 
he  knew  how  to  discard  the  unessential. 

[Prefaoe  to  the  Jouroal  of  the  Royal  Sodety 
at  Antiqtaries  of  Ireland,  pp.  v-viH ;  Atheiaeam, 
3  April  18S8  ;  private  Inf^natian.]  C.  L  F. 

STOKES,  MARGARET  M'NAIR  (18^ 
1900),  Irish  BrcheBol<wUt.  eldest  daurittra 
of  William  Stokes,  M.D.  [q.  tA  and  Mary, 
daughter  of  Soba.  Blaek  ot  Glasgow,  was 
bom  at  York  Street, Dublin,  in  Muoh 
Sir  William  Stokes  [q,  v.  Supi^.j  was  her 
brother.  At  her  father's  house  she  was 
thrown  in  early  girlhood  into  daily  intimacy 
with  James  Heoithom  Todd  [q.  v.l  Qeoraa 
Petrie  [q.  vj,  WUliam  R«evss  (1816-1893) 
[q.  v.],  Sir  Samuel  Ferguson  [q.  v.],  Edwin 
R.  W.  Quin,  third  earl  of  Dunravem  [q.  v.], 
and  others  of  her  father's  antiquarian  friends, 
from  whom  she  early  derived  the  taste  for 
aroheM^oeical  investigation  which  be<»ine 
theabsortangpBssionof herlateryears.  Her 
aptitude  in  this  direction  was  stimulated 
also  by  the  caxeful  ^ning  of  her  fUHwiv 
from  whan  she  tecdved  precisdy  Knlr  a 
truning-  as  nigbt  beat  fit  her  for  the  work 
1^  waa  aftwwarde  to  aeeoin]dirii.  But 
while  her  taste  for  research  was  thtu  pifr* 
oociously  developed,  it  was  not  until  she  had 
mesed  middle  age  that  her  real  services  to 
Celtic  art  and  arohnology  wsre  reDdend, 
her  early  life  hnng  fully  oecupied  with  ho&e 
duties.  Thus  it  was  not  until  death  bad 
removed  those  to  whtan  ehe-ministered  ihMt 
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she  found  luauie  to  'commence  author;' 
and,  ai  she  was  wont  to  say  of  herself  in  her 
last  ^ears,  she  '  only  came  out  at  fifty.' 

Miss  Stokes's  6nt  important  w<xk  was 
nndertaken  with  no  thought  of  poblicationf 
and  was  indeed  the  chance  outcoma  of  her 
friendship  and  admiration  for  Sir  Samuel 
Fei^aaoa.  It  took  the  form  of  illustiationB 
•ad  iQwninations  ci  F«rguaon's  poem, '  The 
Oomlaeh  on  Howth,'  the  teact  <a  which  aha 
adorned  with  admirahlr  illuminated  initial 
lett«n  after  the  exan^ua  in  the  bode  of 
Kells.  Her  re^odvclions  were  so  gmerally 
admired  that  it  was  arranged  to  publish  an 
illusbrated  edition  of  the  poem,  which  ao- 
cordingly  appeared  in  1861.  Sir  Frederic 
Burton  [q.  v,  Suppl.],  referring  to  this  book 
shortly  aner  its  publication,  wrot^e  of  Miss 
Stf^es's  share  in  the  volume:  'The  initial 
letten  are  exquisite,  and  form  in  thrai- 
selves  (juite  a  manual  of  Scoto-Celtic  orna- 
mentation/ The  capacity  and  knowledge  of 
Celtic  art  shown  in  this  work  led  to  Miss 
Stf^es  undertaking  the  editorship  of  the 
Earl  of  DunraTMtB  numumental  Tolumes 
entitled  '  Notes  on  Irish  Afohttectore  *  [see 

QCIV,  EBWZ2F  BieHAVD  WlITDHlM  'WiSlh 

HAH-,  third  Easlot  DrauTrarl.  She  had 
preTiously  visited  the  Isles  of  Aran  and 
other  remote  parts  of  Ireland  still  rich  in 
archnological  remains,  in  company  with  her 
&ther,  Fetzie,  and  Lord  Dunraven.  Dun- 
raven,  dying  before  he  could  complete  bis 
prmected  work,  left  a  snbatantial  bequest  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  publication  of  his 

*  Xotes '  by  Miss  Stekes.  To  these  volumes, 
which  appeared  in  successive  years  ^1876-7), 
the  editor  contributed  many  drawings  and 
illustrations. 

The  next  few  years  were  fruitful  in  edi- 
tOTial  labonn  less  elaborate,  bnt  scarcely  less 
valnaUa.  Amo^  other  prodnctions  may 
be  enumented '  C£riatian  Inscriptions  in  thie 
Irii^  Langnajte,  chie^  collected  and  drawn 
b/  Q.  Ftttrie,'  1871-8,  and  an  English  edi- 
tion of  Didnm's  'CSiristian  Icont^raphy* 
^  vols.  1886).  She  also  published  '  Early 
Christian  Architecture  in  Ireland,'  1878;  and 

*  Art  Beadmgs  for  1880,'  beinff  lectnree  to 
ladies  at  Alexandra  College.  In  1886  she 
wrote  fi>r  the  South  Kensington  series  of 
handbooks  the  volnme  on  *  Early  Christian 
Art  in  Ireland.'  In  the  latter  year  she  coo- 
tributed  to '  Blackwood's  Magaiine '  a  notice 
of  her  lifdong  friend,  Sir  Samnel  Ferguson. 
B|y  this  time  Miss  Stokes  position  and  re- 
putation in  her  special  field  of  learning  was 
asBured ;  and  wnile  her  name  and  iroi^ 
thenceforwavd  became  known  smon^  a 
wider  pvUie,  the  sphere  of  her  InvestigH^ 
tiou  heeuBt  enlaorged.  In  189S  she  pnlK 


lished  '  Six  Months  in  the  Apennines :  a 
Pilarima^  in  search  of  Vestiges  of  the 
Iriu  Saints  in  Italy,'  in  which  she  has 
traced  the  wandering  footsteps  of  the  earlv 
Irish  missianaries,  and  has  illustrated  with 

ri  and  pencil  the  localities  Associated  with 
Columbanus.  In  1805  she  followed  tins 
up  with  'Three  Months  in  the  Focests  ot 
france,*  a  woric  devoted  to  the  same  topice. 
In  the  saoM  yaaz  was  puUishad  Iwr  *  Notes 
on  the  Cross  of  Cong,'  with  alabonte  reprt^ 
duotions  of  that  remarkable  relic.  On  all 
these  works  Misa  Stokes  laboured  with  ex>- 
traordimaiy  enthunaon  and  scholarly  seal. 
No  trouble  was  too  great  for  her ;  and,  thoi^ 
well  advanoed  in  li^,  she  journeyed  long  die- 
tan  ces,  and  went  through  severe  physical  exer- 
tion to  seenresueoess  in  her  photographic  anci 
other  repiroductions  of  the  ancient  ecclesias- 
tical monumentsof  Ireland,  by  meansof  which 
she  sought  to  elnoidate  the  growth  of  Cehio 
art.  Themarkedsuocessof hermethodsledto 
her  undertaking  the  large  task  of  iliugtrsting 
*The  High  Crosses  of  Ireland.*  On  thu 
work  she  was  busil;r  engaged  when  the  beief 
illness  which  terminated  her  lifia  overtook 
her.  An  instalment  of  it,  on  the  'High 
Crosses  of  Castledermot  and  Durow/  was 
published  in  1898  under  the  annaces  of  the 
kc^al  Irish  Academy,  a  body  ofwluch  Mist 
Stokes  had  been  elected  an  honorary  membar 
in  1876.  A  Airthw  instalment,  embracing 
all  that  she  lived  to  complete,  will  shortly 
be  published  by  the  Academy.  Miss  Stokes 
was  also  an  honorary  member  of  the  Boyal 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland. 

Miss  Stokes  £ed  at  her  residence,  Csrrig 
Breao,  Howth,  co.  Dublin,  on  20  Sept.  19w. 

[TsTotiees  in  the  Dublin  Daily  Express,  22  Sept. 
IdOO;  Athenseum,  28  S»-pt.  1900;  Life  and 
Z^etters  of  Sir  Samnel  Fergnsoo ;  private  infor- 
mntion;  Journal  of  the  Ro;al  Society  of  Anti- 
qnariesof  Irelaod,  vol.  xxx.  p.  vli.]   0.  L.  F. 

STOKES,  8iB  WILLIAM  (1889-1900), 
surgeon,  was  seocmd  son  of  Dr.Wiiliam  Stokes 
(1804-1878)  [q.  v.]  and  Maiy,  second  daugh- 
ter of  John  Black  of  Glasgow.  Ma^^uet 
'  Stokes  [q.  v.  Snppl.]  was  his  sister.  He  was 
!  bom  at  50  York  Street,  Dublin,  on  10  March 
1 1838,  and  was  edacated  at  the  roTsl  school, 
Armagh,  and  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
where  he  graduated  B.  A.  in  1860,  and  M.B, 
M.D.,  and  M.Ch.  in  1868,  with  a  thesis  on 
'The  Diseasu  and  Injuries  of  the  Kne^ 
^int.'  Stokes  received  his  professional  train- 
in^  at  Dublin,  in  the  achool  of  physic  at 
Tnnity  College,  in  the  Cainuchael  achod, 
and  at  the  Meath  and  Riohnond  ho^tals. 
He  mis  awarded  the  gold  medal  of  tte 
Pathological  Society  of  DuUin  ia  1861,  b»- 
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eominff  its  prandent  in  1881.  He  was  ad* 
Bitted  a  liMntiate  of  the  Royal  Coll^  of 
Sargeons  of  Inland  in  1863,  and  a  feUow  ot 
tUa  body  in  1674.  Aftw  he  had  received 
his  medical  qnalificationa  in  DaUin  he  spent 
two  yean  in  Faris^  Berlin,  Vienna^  and 
Ftagne,  where  his  father's  reputation  pro- 
eared  hint  the  personal  friendship  of  the 
BMWt  rraowned  teachers  in  those  cities. 

In  1664  Stokes  settled  in  practice  in  Clara 
Street,  Dublin,  where  he  remained  until 
1878,  when  he  moved  to  hia  Other's  house, 
6  Merrion  Square  North.  In  1861  he  was 
elected  surgeon  to  the  Meath  Hospital,  in 
succession  to  Josiah  Smyly.  This  post  he 
resigned  in  1668,  up<Hi  his  appointment  as 
suiveon  to  the  House  of  Industry  Hospitals 
(wuch  included  the  Richmond  Hospital) ; 
then  he  performed  the  greater  part  of  the 

r stive  work,  which  justly  placed  htm  at 
head  of  tu  surgical  pronauon  in  Ire- 
land. He  was  for  smne  time  lectunr  on 
MBgery  in  the  (Wmidisel  school  of  medi- 
cine, and  on  34  Dec.  1873  he  was  elected 
professor  of  surgery  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeona  of  Ireland.  Hen  he  served  the 
office  of  president  in  1886-7,  when  he  gave 
a  magninoant  banquet  in  the  hall  of  the 
college  to  celebrate  the  jnbilee  of  Queen 
Victoria.  In  1883  Stokes  delivered  the  ad- 
drees  on  surgery  at  the  jubilee  meeting  of 
the  British  Medicsl  Association  held  at 
Worcester,  its  birthplace.  The  address  con- 
firmed the  opinion  that  had  long  been  held 
aa  to  the  greatness  of  his  oratorwal  powers. 
In  1886  he  was  knighted  by  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen,  then  lord-lieutenant  of  Inland. 
In  1888  hie  ratumed  to  the  Meath  Hospital 
as  surgeon,  resigning  a  similar  p^ition  at 
the  Richmond  Hospital,  and  in  lo92  he  was 
apiK>int«d  surgeon-m-ordinaiy  to  Queen  Vic- 
toria in  Ireland. 

Stokes  was  a  governor  of  the  Westmore- 
land Lock  Hospital,  a  consulting  surgeon  to 
the  National  Cmldren's  Hospital,  amember  of 
the  council  of  the  Royal  Colle^  of  Surgeons 
of  Inland,  and  he  was  for  a  number  of  years 
one  of  the  representa.ives  of  the  college  on 
the  conjoint  committee  which  managed  the 
examinations  conducted  by  the  Collie  of 
Fhysicians  and  the  College  of  Surgeons  in 
Dublin.  He  took  much  interest  in  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Medicine,  and  for  many 
yean  occupied  a  seat  on  the  surgical  oouncu 
of  the  society,  in  additum  to  the  position 
ha  hdd  as  secretary  for  fcndgn  correspond- 
ence. Stokes  also  acted  at  various  times  as 
an  examiner  in  su^ery  at  the  university  of 
Oxford,  at  the  Queen's  University  in  Inland, 
and  at  the  "Royil  Cc^eges  of  FhywHans  and 
Sargeons  in  Dublin. 


Eariy  in  1900  Stokea  left  InlaBd  (or 
SoaUi  Africa,  to  mssume  the  office  of  con- 
sulting snrgeon  to  the  British  militurfinces 
whidi  wan  thu  engamd  in  Mtttal  itt  Mrting 
against  the  Boers.  wUk  still  aetiTdy  oc- 
croied  with  the  duties  that  rmimsibl* 
office  ha  fen  ill  and  died  irf^pleaiis^oBlS  Aug. 
1900,  in  the  baas  ho^tu  at  Pietenaaritx- 
buiv.  fie  was  buried  two  days  afterwaids 
in  the  military  cemetery  at  Fort  Napier, 
Natal,  ' 

He  married,  in  1869,  Elisabeth,  dangfater 
of  the  Rev.  John  Lewis  Moon,  D.D^aenior 
fellow  and  vice-provOBC  <^  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  by  whom  he  had  one  son,  who  be- 
came an  officer  in  the  royal  engineem,  and 
two  daughters. 

Stokes,  like  many  other  memben  of  his 
distinguished  femily,  was  a  man  of  the 
utmost  vwsatility.  A  good  migeon  aad  a 
fixBt-tate  teacher,  he  was  also  an  ontor  and 
a  master  of  English  onnporitioB.  Ha  was 
besides  a  cultivated  mnsiciao;,  poHBiKd  of 
a  fine  tenor  vmce,  which  was  often  beaid 
in  private  society  at  Dublin.  Aa  »  uaru&m 
he  was  both  brilliant  and  socoesBfn],  and  his 
name  is  associated  with  a  particular  method 
of  amputation  at  the  knee,  whidi  has  the 
merit  of  leaving  untouched  the  inaertioii  of 
the  great  quadriceps  muscle. 

Stokes  published  a  life  of  hia  father,  I^. 
William  Stokes,  in  the  'Mastera  of  Medi- 
cine '  series,  Londoiij  1896.  Hia  otiier  writ- 
ings are  Bcattend  in  the  variona  ""it^f ' 
periodicals. 

SSir  Charles  Camenm's  Histoiy  of  the  Bo7>l 
leg*  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland;  |mvata  infos- 
matiun.]  IVA.  P. 

STRACHEY,  Sib  HENRY,  first  ba- 
ronet (1736-1810),  politician,  bom  at  Edin- 
burgh on  23  Ma/ 1736,  was  the  eklevt 
surviving  son  of  Henry  Strachey  (1706- 
1766)  of  Sutton  Court  in  Somerset,  by  his 
first  wife  Helen,  daughter  of  Robert  Cleik 
of  Listonfield,  Midlouiian,  and  £!dinbutgh, 
physician. 

His  grandfather,  Jobjt  Stuchxt  (1671- 
1748),  geologist,  was  the  only  eon  of  J<^ 
Strachey  (d.  4  Feb.  1674),  the  friend  ot 
Locke  (cf.  Fox  Boukitb,  Life<^Jokm  Zodtr, 
1876).  He  was  the  author  of  ^Ohaan- 
tunu  an.  the  different  Strat«  of  Earths  ami 
Minerals'  (London,  1727,  Svo),  which,  ac- 
cording to  Sir  Oharlea  Lydl  [q.  rj],  wm  the 
fifst  treatise  in  which  the  tbenj  of  atratifi- 
cation  was  suggested.  He  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  the  IU>yal  Sode^  on  6  Nov.  1719. 
and  died  on  11  June  1743^  He  was  twice 
married— first  to  Elisabeth,  daughter  of 
William  EUetKm;  and  secondly  to  Chri^ 
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tiau,  daughter  <tf  Siehazd  Staveley.  Ue 
had  iasiu  by  both  marriagea. 

His  gmndaoa  Henry,  on  the  reoommen- 
dation  of  Oeorge  Orenville  [q.  v.],  wa« 
appointed  privRte  Meretar^  to  Lord  Clire 
dtiring  his  last  visit  to  India  in  1764.  Glive 
afterwards  spoke  of  his  abilities  in  the 
highest  terms  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
30  Hatch  1772.  On  6  Dec.  1768  he  was 
returned  to  parliament  for  F(mtefVact,  and 
on  10  Oct.  1774  ior  Bishop's  Castle  in 
Shropshire,  one  of  Olive's  boroughs.  This 
seat  he  vacated  in  1776  on  being  appointed 
clerk  of  deliveries  of  ordnance,  and  "was 
returned  on  1  Oct.  for  Saltash.  In  1760  he 
accepted  the  Ohiltem  Hundreds,  and  on 
SO  Juno  was  again  returned  for  Bishop's 
Gaatle  m  pUee  of  Alexander  Wedderbnm 
(afterwards  first  Earl  of  Roeslyn)  [q.  v.] 
This  seat  he  retained  until  ISOS,  irbm  he 
was  returned  on  7  July  for  the  Sussez 
bcnoush  of  East  Grinsteu,  vhich  he  re^«- 
sented  until  his  retirement  in  1607. 

In  1774  Strach^  was  app<Hnted  secretary 
to  the  commission  for  restoring  peace  to 
America,  and  from  October  1780  to  April 
1763  he  was  principal  stcnekeeper  of  the 
ordnance.  From  29  March  to  16  July  1782 
be  was  joint  secretary  of  the  treasury.  In 
the  tame  year  he  became  joint  undersecre- 
tary of  state  for  the  home  department,  and 
in  the  negoUations  for  pwoe  witji  the 
American  oc^was  at  Paris  in  1783  he  aa> 
sisted  die  king's  eommissioners  (see  Hopeun, 
BrUiA  and  Ameriean  D^lomacy  affeeting 
Camda,  1900).  In  that  year  he  was  again 
itordneper  of  the  ordnance  from  12  April 
to  Deoeuber,  and  in  1794  master  of  the 
Uag^  houselu>ld.  In  1801  he  was  created 
a  baronet.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the  Socie^ 
of  Antiquaries.  He  died  in  London  on 
1  Jan.  1810  in  Hill  Street,  Berkeley  Square. 
On  23  May  1770  he  married  Jane,  only 
daughter  of  John  Kelsall  of  Greenwidi,  and 
widow  of  Thomas  Latham,  captain  in  the 
royal  navy.  She  died  on  1^  Feb.  1824, 
leaving  three  sons  and  a  daughter.  The 
second  son,  Edward  (1774-1832),  and  his 
wife  Julia  (d.  20  Kov.  1847^,  youngest 
daughter  of  Major-general  WilUam  Kurl> 
patndt  [q.  v.l  were  friends  ofThomaa  Carl  jle 
(Fboudb,  L^fe  of  Cartj/Ui  Oabliia,  JZmt- 
fttfoencet,  ed.  Froude). 

[Oent.  Hag.  1810,  i.  9S;  Offldal  Bet.  Mraab. 
of  fWh;  Bnrte's  Penage;  Sir  A  J.  Arbuth- 
not's  Loid  Cliva,  IMO  (Bdldcn  of  GrMter 
Britain).]  E.  I.  C. 

STEUTHERS,  Sie  JOHN  (1823-1699), 
anatomist,  second  son  of  Alexander  Stru- 
thers, was  b(»n  tA  Brucefield,  Dunfermline, 


on  21  Feb.  1828,andwa8edacated privately. 
He  studied  medidne  in  Edinburgh,  where 
he  was  admitted  suooesuveW  a  licentiate 

and  a  fisllow  of  the  Royal  Coll^  of  Sur- 
geons and  a  doctor  of  medicine  of  the  uni- 
versity in  1646.  On  22  Oct.  1847  he  was 
licensed  by  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
to  teach  anatomy  in  the  extramural  school, 
which  he  did  so  successfully  that  he  was 
invited  to  supply  the  place  of  Professor 
John  Goodsir  (1814-1667)  [q-T.]  during  his 
illness  in  the  winter  of  1863-4, 

In  1864  Struthers  was  appointed  one  of  the 
assistant  surgews  to  the  Royal  Infirmary, 
and  a  few  years  later  he  became  full  sur- 
gecm,  an  omce  he  resigned  in  1668,  when  he 
was  npointed  to  the  chair  of  uisttniiy  at 
Aberdeen.  The  uuTersity  of  AberdeMi 
had  begun  a  new  existence  on  16  Sept.  1600 
by  the  fusion  of  the  two  tAA.  aiuvtfsiiies,and 
by  the  new  scheme  law  and  medicine  were 
taught  in  Marisehal  College.  The  accom- 
modation,  howeva>,  was  meagre,  and  the 
students  were  few,  when  Struthors  entered 
on  his  duties ;  but  when  he  left  the  university 
in  1889  the  number  of  students  bad  more 
than  doubled,  and  there  was  a  museum  of 
anatomy  which  was  almost  unequalled,  while 
the  Royal  Infirmary  had  been  greatly  en- 
larged, and  was  famous  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom  for  the  excellence  of  its 
clinical  teaching.  In  1861  Struthers  esta- 
blished a  medal  and  a  prise  for  anat(Hny 
in  the  university  of  Aberdeen,  and  in  18m 
he  resigned  hie  post  and  returned  to  Edin* 
burgh. 

In  Edinburgh  he  became  chsirman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  Leith  Hospital,  and 
worked  hard  to  secure  its  extension  to  a 
hundred  beds  to  satisfy  the  academic  teach- 
ing requirements.  He  was  also  elected  a 
manager  of  the  Edinbuigh  Royal  Infirmary, 
where  he  was  particulariy  intoested  in  the 
improvement  and  extension  of  the  operating 
theatres. 

Struthers  was  a  member  and  president 
the  Royal  Phyaical  Society,  and  a  member  of 
the  board  of  management  of  the  Royal  Dis- 
pensary, Edinboq^  In  1886  the  nniver^tj 
of  Glasgow  eonfrazed  upon  him  the  hontnavy 
degree  of  LUD.  He  was  pzesident  c£  the 
R^ral  CoUege  of  Surgecms  of  Edinburgh 
fwm  1896  tol607,  and  he  thenproved  a  great 
benefactor  to  the  museum.  He  remained  a 
vice-president  and  an  examiner  of  the  col- 
lege until  his  death.  He  was  a  member  <^ 
the  General  Medical  Council  for  the  united  , 
universities  of  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen 
from  1 883-6,  and  for  the  university  of  Aber^ 
deen  alone  from  1866-01.  He  served  in  this 
body  as  chairman  of  the  educatimi  oom- 
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iiiitt8e,nid  in  tiiu  eapwitj  drewnp  a  report 
wiueh  led  to  hnprartant  ohaiiaea  in  the  medi- 
m1  eamoulnm.   He  ma  knighted  in  1898. 

He  died  on  24  Feb.  1899,  and  is  buried  in 
the  Warriston  cemetery,  Edinburgh.  In 
ISSSf  after  his  retirement  from  the  chair 
of  anatomy  in  Aberdeen,  he  was  presented 
by  a  number  of  old  pupils  and  friends  with 
his  portrait  painted  oy  Sir  George  Reid, 
P.B.S.A.  A  repdica  hanffs  in  the  new  pio- 
tore  gallery  of  tne  Marisohal  CoU^,  Aber- 
deen. He  married,  on  5  Aug.  1857,  Ohris- 
tina,  a  daughter  of  James  Alexander,  snr- 
inaot  of  Wooler,  NorVhumberland,  by  whom 
BO  had  £ve  sons  and  four  dau^ters. 

Strutherg  was  a  skilled  anatomist,  and 
■OM  o£  the  earliest  adrocates  in  Scotland  of 
the  Darwimaa  hypotheus  of  natunl  seleo- 
iim.  He  was  by  natun  a  reformer  and  an 
^nganiser,  andtohisexertums  tlie  nniTersity 
(tf  Aberdeen  owes  in  great  measure  the  sue- 
Mie  of  her  medical  sdaool. 

Strutiiera  wrote  a  large  namber  of  papers 
■mt  human  and  commratiTe  anatomy.  In  a 
pamphlet  entitled  'References  to  Papers  in 
Anatomy,'  published  in  1889,  he  gives  a  list 
of  SATenty  papers  which  he  had  written  up 
to  that  date,  and  be  sabseqtiently  added 
seTeral  more.  The  most  valuable  part  of 
his  scientific  work  is  a  seriee  papers  on  the 
anatomy  of  various  cetaceans.  He  also  pub- 
liAed  a  book  of '  Anatomical  and  Physiolo- 
cioal  Observations,'  part  L  1854,  part  ii. 
1808 ;  and  an '  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Edin- 
bafgh  Anatomical  School,'  1867,  8vo. 

J Personal  knowledge ;  Britiith  Medical  Joar- 
,  1899,  i.  5S1 ;  private  iaformstion.'] 

D'A.  P. 

STUABT,  JOHN  PATRICK  CRICH- 
TTON-,  third  Mabqthbop  Bum  (1847-1900), 
was  bom  at  Mount  Stuart,  Isle  of  Bute,  on 
13  Sept.  1847,  and  had  the  eoorteay  title  of 
Earl  of  Windsor  till  his  father's  death  in 
the  following  year.  He  was  the  only  child 
<if  John,  second  marquis,  K.T.,  by  his 
(second)  wife,  Sophia  Frederica  Christina, 
daughter  of  Francis,  first  marquis  of  Hast- 
ings, and  his  wife  Flora,  who  in  nerown  right 
was  Countess  of  Loudoun.  John  Stiurt, 
^ird  earl  of  Bute  [q<  r.\  prime  ministw,  was 
hiagreat-great^^nofather.  Thepiimenuni- 
sters  eldest  son  ms  created  maiqiUB  of  Bute 
in  1796,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  marquis- 
ate  by  his  grandson,  the  father  of  the  sub- 
ject of  the  present  memoir.  The  second 
mftrqais,  who,  in  right  of  his  molAier,  ElizB'* 
'b$th.  Penelope,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Patrick  Orichton,  «arl  of  Dumfries,  was  also 
Earl  of  Dummies,  died  on  18  March  1848. 
The  boy's  mother,  with  whom  he  as  a  child 


travelled  nndi  ^noad,  died  on  38  Deo.  1660, 
and  on  26  May  1661  the  court  of  seaiim,  in 
obedience  to  an  order  from  liha  Hooae  of 

Lords  in  its  judicial  capacity,  authorised  the 
removal  of  the  boy  into  Eiwland  in  the 
hands  of  a  guardian  appointed  by  the  Eng- 
lish court  ca  chance^  (iSsMton  Chses,  Sad 
ser.  (DunlopJ,  zziiL  902).  The  lord-dian- 
eellor  (Campbell)  recorded  in  hie  jodgaeBt 
that  the  boy  gave  promise  of  consitteimblein- 
telleotual capacity.  InJanuary I862thema^ 
quis  entered  Harrow,  where  inl863  he  gained 
tne  head-master's  prize  for  Eoglish  veree,  and 
in  the  following  year  the  heacUmastei's  fifth- 
form  prise  for  Latin  verse  (Marrow  Calm- 
dart).  In  1865  he  entered  Christ  CSiaxcb, 
Oxf<N(d,  where  he  left  a  repntatton  for  wide 
reading,  active  intellect,  and  vast  power  of 
memory. 

The  marquis  had  been  broaght  np  by  hit 
mother  as  a  presbyterian  of  Uie  ohnich  of 
Scotland.  But  at  an  early  his  attention 
was  directed  to  the  institutions  of  medite- 
valism,  and  at  Oxford  he  devoted  mach  time 
and  thought  to  the  study  of  the  ancient 
faiths  and  forms  of  eastern  and  western 
Christendom,  of  Judaism,  lalamiam,  and 
Buddhism.  On  8  Dec.  1868,  a  few  months 
after  attaining  his  majority,  he  was  received 
into  the  church  of  Rome,  at  the  chapel  of  the 
Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  Southwark,  by  Mon- 
si^or  Capel.  To  the  ohoreh  of  his  dioice 
he  was  always  deeply  devoted.  His  change 
of  religion  cnatw  a  profound  aeneatioD, 
especially  ia  Seotiand.  The  iwsdeKt  doubt- 
less suggested  duidot  of  Lord  Baaem^eld's 
novel,  '  Lothair,'  which  was  pubUabed  in 
1870,  although  the  novel  has  no  rdation 
with  the  facts  of  Bute's  career.  Beacons- 
field  made  Bute's  acqoaiatanee  aflierwairds, 
and  they  remained  on  fri^idlj  teams  nntil 
Beaconsfietd'a  death. 

Bute  engaged  in  an  exceptional  number 
of  pursuits.  Besides  taking  the  general 
superintendence  of  hie  vast  property,  he 
was  a  scholar  and  restorer  of  andent  build- 
ines,  a  liturgiologist,  a  linguist,  and  a  tra- 
veller, but  the  dominant  character  of  his 
mind,  to  which  his  actions  were  referable, 
was  his  devotional  temperament  and  his 
revwence  for  ancient  institutions. 

On  coming  of  age  Bute  became  the  owner 
of  estates,  not  onl^  in  Scotland  bnt  in  Wales 
— ^  Cardiff  and  its  neighbourhood. 

Cardiff,  aa  one  of  the  principal  pnrta  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  die  largest  ooid- 
exporttng  |>ort  in  the  world,  pnwUcallv 
owes  its  existence  to  the  foresight  and  ex- 
penditure of  the  marquia'a  fiitha*.  The  But-e 
dobks,  which  his  father  b^an,  he  earned  to 
cofflptetion  with  the  same  courage  and  in- 
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telUgenoe ;  thej  now  oorer  over  160  mtm^ 
•nd  ooBt  about  4/)00,O00A  The  p(^lati(»i 
of  the  oity,  whidk  in  1801  was  two  thoo- 
■sand,  is  now  orer  one  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand.  He  likewise  sought  to  revive  the 
coltiTatioD  of  grapes  In  Wales  in  order  to 
reintroduce  the  mdostry  of  native  wine- 
makinff  into  the  country.  In  1877  he 
planted  vineyards  on  his  W^h  estates  at 
CsBtel  Coch  and  Swanbrid^.  They  pro- 
duce both  red  and  white  wines,  and  much 
care  has  been  bestowed  on  developing  the 
manofacture. 

In  1890  he  accepted  the  offer  of  the  office 
of  mayor  of  Cardiff,  being  the  fintt  to  restore 
the  ancient  association  of  peers  with  civic 
office.  After  fulfilling  the  duties  of  the 
post  for  the  ordinary  tenn,  he  presented  to 
the  corpozation  on  his  retirement  «n  artlitie 
chain  of  office,  for  the  perpetual  we  at  his 
successors.  He  was  also  prendent  of  Uni- 
versity College,  Cardiff.  He  was  interested 
in  Welsh  literature  and  history,  on  which 
he  gave  an  address  at  the  ^teddfod  of 
1893,  and  restored  his  Welsh  residences, 
Cardiff  Castle  and  Csstel  Cocb,  besides  re- 
covering, through  his  explorations,  the  re- 
mains of  the  Greyfiiars*  and  BlackfHars' 
houses  at  CartUff,  the  outlines  of  which  he 
marked  out  by  low  walls,  flooring  the  inte- 
riors with  tiles. 

Though  the  House  of  Lords,  sitting  as  a 
judioal  bod^,  had  assumed  him  in  boyhood 
to  be  Enj^ish.  he  ^ued  lunuelf  on  being 
ftSoot.  'I  well iwnember,' he  writes  m  his 
diMTj, '  reading  Gbmnt's  **  Memorials  of  Edin- 
bo^h  Oasde  ai  a  duld,  and  its  first  raising 
in  me  a  strong  nationalist  feeling.'  This 
fiseling  strenguened  nntU  in  later  years 
(although  in  other  matters  he  identified 
nimsell  with  the  conservative  party)  he 
advocated  Scottish  home  rule  hy  a  single 
chamber  somewhat  similar  in  its  constitu- 
tion and  relations  to  the  crown  to  the  old 
Scots  parliament  before  the  union.  These 
views  ne  expounded  in  an  essay  called '  Par- 
liament in  Scotland,*  which  first  appeared 
in  the '  Scottish  Review '  in  1889  (pnblisbed 
separately  1889, 1892,  and  1693).  He  made 
a  long  and  extensive  study  of  Scottish  his- 
tory and  institutions,  but  snch  small  parts 
of  the  resnlta  of  his  researches  as  he  pnnted 
he  issued  in  the  form  of  detached  magazine 
articles,  contribntions  to  the  *  "nnnsaetions ' 
of  learned  societies,  lectures,  or  jpamjAlets. 
They  included  a  lecture  on  the  '  Early  Days 
of  Wallace '  (Paisley,  1876),  and  on '  David, 
duke  of  Rothesay'  (Edinbu^h,  1894^,  seve- 
rs! articles  on  the  coronations  of  Scottish 
kings  in  the  'Scottish  Review'  (1887-8), 
ana  '  An  Itineraiy  of  King  Robert  I,*  an 


article  in  tlie  *  Beottish  Antiqaary '  (1899), 
whieh  was  intended  to  iarm  part  of  a  series 
of  diaries  of  the  morementsin  all  the  Scot- 
tish kings.  His  longest  contribution  to 
Scottish  historyi  pnbUAed  during  his  life, 
was  tlie  large  quarto  volume  on  heraldry,  in 
the  preparation  of  which  he  was  aided  by 
Mr.  J.  R.  N.  Macphail  and  Mr.  H.  W. 
Lonsdale,  vis.,  *  The  Arms  of  the  Royal  and 
ParHainentary  Burghs '  (Edmbnrgh,  1897). 

Anxious  to  retain  or  restore,  as  far  as  was 
practicable,  the  ancient  order  of  things  in 
Scotland,  he  de^ly  interested  himself  in 
the  Scottish  universities  and  was  a  muni£'- 
cent  benefactor  of  St.  Andrews,  the  most 
ancient  ofthem,  and  of  Glasgow.  He  was  an 
aetive  member  of  the  Scottiah  UnlvnaUiee 
Commisrion  in  1888,  and  -was  elected  lector 
of  St.  Andrews  in  189S,  holding  tin  office 
until  1698  throng  two  successive  terms. 
He  presented  to  St.  Andrews  a  medical  halt, 
a  chair  of  anatomy  a  hall  for  the  stndents' 
union,  ftc,  and  to  utlascow,  the  next  in  ordor 
of  age,  a  univerrity  ('  Bute')  hall.  His  ad- 
dress (23  Nov.  1893)  to  the  studenta  of 
St.  Andrews  on  his  finit  election  as  rector 
of  that  university  (which  was  published  at 
Paisley  in  1893,  and  reissued  in  'Rectorial 
Addresses,'  ed.  Knight,  in  1894),  eontained, 
according  to  Lord  BosebeiT,  'one  of  the 
strangest,  most  pathetic^  and  most  striking 
passages  of  eloquence  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted in  any  modem  deliverance'  (Einx. 
Off  BosBSBBT,  Address  to  Scottish  Hist.  Soe. 
17  Not.  19(N>;  Aetemon,  19  Nov.  1900). 
He  leoeiTed  the  honorary  degree  of  LL  J), 
from  the  unnrersity  of  Glasgow  in  1879,  of 
Edinbuiyh  in  1888,  and  of  St.  Andrews  in 
1893.  At  the  same  time  he  took  part  in  the 
municipal  life  of  Scotland.  Like  five  of  his 
ancestors,  he  became  provost  of  Rothesay 
from  1896  to  1899,  and  embellished  the 
council  chamber  there  with  portraits  and 
stained-glass  windows,  and  to  that  bMOugh 
as  well  as  to  St,  Andrews  and  Falkland, 
with  which  he  had  a  like  territorial  connect 
tion,  he  presented  gold  chains  of  office  for 
the  provost.  In  1891  the  freedom  of  the 
city  of  Glasgow  was  conferred  on  him,  and 
he  was  lord-ueutenantof  the  ooonty  of  Bute 
from  1898.  When  the  British  AnhBoIogi- 
esl  Assocaatian  met  at  Glasgow  m  1888  he 
filled  the  presidential  chair  and  delivered  the 
inaugural  address  '  On  Scottish  History.' 
He  following  are  the  principal  edifices 
which  he  repaired  or  had  in  course  of  re- 
storation at  nis  death :  the  royal  castles  of 
Rothesay  and  I>Vlklaiid,  of  hoth  of  which 
he  was  hereditary  keeper;  the  Old  Place  at 
Hochmm,  CMehton  Peel  at  Sanquhar,  the 
I  pnories  of  St.  Andrews  and  Huscaidea,  the 
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Grarfirisn  at  Elgin,  St.  Blanea  Chapel  in 
the  ule  of  Bute.  The  present  palatial  house 
St  JUotint  Stnart,  Buteshire,  oesigiied  in  a 
Florentine  style,  under  his  Buperriaion,  hy 
Dr.  K.  R.  Anderson,  stands  on  the  sit-e  of 
the  former  house  of  the  BSQie  name,  which 
was  burnt  down  on  8  Dec  1877. 

Bute  travelled  widely,  frequently  visiting 
Uie  Holy  Land  and  Italy.  He  systemati- 
cally  studied  the  languages  of  the  countries 
in  which  he  stayed,  both  andent  and  modem. 
Hebrew,  Coptic,  and  Arabic  greatly  at- 
tracted him.  He  publiahed  in  1862  '  The 
Coptic  Horning  Serrioe  translated  into 
Kiig1in'i,  with  the  original  Coptic  of  the  ports 
sua  alood,'  and  in  1891  'The  Ancient 
Language  of  the  Natiree  of  Teneriff^*  which 
he  first  gave  as  an  address  at  Cardiff. 

But  &s  most  absorbing  literary  occupa- 
tion dealt  witik  the  lituq;y  of  the  Roman 
catholic  dimeh.  Within  two  rears  of  his 
couTersion  to  the  Roman  ehurcn  he  began 
the  work  with  which  his  name  will  be  chiefly 
identified — the  English  translation  of  the 
'  Breviary,'  which,  after  the  most  assiduous 
labour,  he  completed  in  some  nine  years.  It 
was  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1879  in  two 
Tolnmes  octavo.  In  the  pre&ee  he  mi* 
nounoed  hisum  to  have  been  'to  reflect  the 
ideas  of  the  LaUn  in  the  bestl^glish  mirrw 
he  could  ounmand.'  *In  cases  where  the 
Latin  of  passages  ficom  the  Bible  is  obscure 
.  .  .  the  origuud  [in  whatever  language, 
Hebrew,  Chiddee,  or  Greek]  has  been  re- 
ferred to  when  possible,  in  order  to  find  out 
what  the  Latin  is  probably  intended  to 
mean.*  Where  it  was  possible  to  adopt  the 
classical  English  of  the  '  authorised  version,' 
he  did  so.  The  Latin  hymns  of  the  *  Bre- 
Ttary*  appear  in  the  form  of  metrical  para- 

g rases  by  Drs.  Neale,  Kewman,  Littleilale, 
swall,  &o.,  and  two— not  the  least  beauti- 
ful of  them — by  Bute  himself.  He  added 
to  hii  translation  a  considerable  number  of 
critical  and  historical  notes.  From  a  lite- 
rary point  of  view  the  English  'Breviary* 
is  an  endlent  and  lasting  monument  to  its 
author.  It  was  soon  out  of  print,  and  much 
of  its  anthor's  time  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  was  occupied  in  prepario^  a  new  edition 
of  it,  which  appeared  oner  his  death. 

In  1876  Bute  be^an  to  issue  translations 
of  the  orders  of  service  for  the  greater  church 
festivals.  Several  of  these  he  lived  to  com- 
plete, with  other  transl^ons  of  a  similar 
kind,  such  as  '  Form  of  Prayers'  in  English 
for  the  use  of  catholics  who  are  unable  to 
attend  mass  (1896,  new  ed.  1900),  and  the 
services  for  Christmas  Day  (Qlasgow,  1876), 
Palm  Sunday  and  Whitsuntide  (both  Lon- 
don, 1898).  He  is  sud  to  h«Ta  taken  a  la^ 


part  in  the  preparation  of  a  prcgected '  Pid- 
prium  Sanctorum'  for  Scotland,  whit^  is 
under  the  consideration  of  the  congrwatiou 
of  sacred  rites  at  Rome,  the  office  for  St. 
Columba  being  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  from 
his  own  pen.  '  The  Altus  of  St.  Columba,* 
with  a  prose  paraphrase  and  notes,  he  pub- 
lished at  Edinbu^h  in  1882  (sm.  4to).  On 
all  matters  relating  to  liturgy,  ritual,  reli- 
gious symbolism,  church  architecture,  church 
antiquities,  church  history,  and  the  canon 
law,  be  was  on  expert  scholar,  and  wascon- 
stonUy  a  referee.  Works  on  these  subjects 
were  nequently  issued  at  his  ezpeaae,  and 
amoiu^  the  chi^  examples  of  this  iorm  of  lus 
munificence  are :  '  Registnun  Monasterii  S. 
Marie  de  Camhuskenneth,  !..]>.  1147-1635.' 
Edited  by  Sir  William  Fraser,  K.C.B.,  Edin- 
bu»h,  1872, 4to ;  presented  to  the  Qiampiu 
Club ;  *  Acta  Sanctorum  Hibemite  ex  Cciaioe 
Salmanticensi  nunc  primum  intwre  edits 
opera  Carol!  de  Smedt  et  Josephi  ae  Backer 
e  Soc.  Jesu  hagicwraphorum  Bollandiano- 
rum,'  Edinburgh,  1888,  4to  ;  'The  Charters 
of  the  Friars  Preachers  of  Ayr,*  4to ;  pre- 
sented by  him  to  the  Ayr  and  Wigton 
Archnological  Society  ;  '  Ordinals  Conven- 
tus  Vallis  Caulium :  uie  Rule  of  the  Monas- 
tic Order  of  Val-des-Choux  inBuzgundy/hy 
W.  de  Qmy  Birch,  LL.D.,  Lonwn,  l9(kL 
8vo.  There  were  also  in  preparstimi  at  Lord 
Bute's  death  Gou^h's  'Itinerary  of  Ed- 
ward I'  (published  in  1901),  a  work  on  the 
'  Order  of  Knights  Templara,*  and  another  on 
the '  Forms  of  the  BlttUBg  of  the  Waters,' 
by  Dr.  Wallis  Budge. 

Bute's  practical  interest  in  books  and 
bibliography  brought  him  into  relations 
with  the  Library  Association,  of  which  he 
was  long  an  active  member.  Another  twic 
that  attracted  his  versatile  mind  was  Uie 
investigation  of  psychic  phenomena  and  evi- 
dence of  second  sight.  In  1897  mysterious 
noises  which  were  said  to  be  heard  in  Bal- 
lechin  House  in  Perthshire  led  to  an  elabo- 
rate controversjy  in  the '  Times'  new^per, 
and  he  and  Hisa  Ada  Goodrieh-n«er,  who 
had  inquired  into  the  matter,  issued  togiether 
a  volume  entitled  '  The  Alleged  Hannting 

of  B         House '  (London,  1899,  8vo ;  2nd 

edit.  1900).  In  later  U&  ho  purchased  the 
'  Scot^sh  Review,'  a  quarterly  publication, 
and  the  extraordinair  variety  of  his  interests 
may  be  well  gauged  by  the  topics  of  his  own 
contributions.  They  include,  besides  those 
already  specified  in  this  article,  'Ancient 
CelticLatin  HymnB'(1883),  'The  New  Light 
on  St.  Patrick*  (1884),  «Patmos'  (1885). 
'Some  Christian  Monuments  of  Athens 
(1886),  'The  Scottish  Peerage'  (1886), 
'  The  Bayreuth  Festival '  (IS^\  '  Amolfi 
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—the  Lant  J^ting  Place  of  St.  Andrew ' 
(1688),  'The  Trial  and  the  Fate  of  Giordano 
Brano'  fl688\  'St.  Brendan's  Fabulous 
Voyage '(1893),  as  well  as  translations  from 
the  Greek  of  Demetrius  Bikelas's  writings 
on  the  *  Greek  Question,'  and  translations  of 
some  novels  of  Toorgenieff.  'The  Prophecies 
of  St.  Malachi'  appured  in  the  *  Dublin  Re- 
view' (1886).  To  Chambers's  'Encyclo- 
pndia'  be  contributed  the  articles  '  Bre- 
TiaiT*  and  'Lituigy ; '  tlu  latter  arUoIe  was 
abridged.  Two  Toluniea,  nspectivelj  en- 
titled'  Essaya  on  Foidffa  Subjects '  (1901) 
and '  Essays  on  Home  Objects  (1904),  col- 
lected many  of  his  scattered  writings.  At 
his  death  he  was  enffSfed  with  Mr.  J.  H. 
SteTenson  and  Mr.  H.  W.  Lonsdale  on  'The 
Arms  ef  the  Baronial  and  Police  Bui^hs  of 
Scotland,'  which  was  published  in  100^. 

Bute's  abilities — his  deliberation,  astute- 
ness, courage,  his  knowledge  and  vast  wealth 
— fitted  him  for  a  public  career.  But,  al- 
though an  admirable  talker,  he  was  of  a  reti- 
ring disposition,  took  no  active  part  in  poli- 
tics, and  preferred  the  life  of  a  student.  He 
was  not  a  ready  platform  speaker,  although 
his  addresses  and  writings  were  characterised 
by  careful  preparation  and  an  admirably 
concise,  eloquent,  and  simple  style.  I^e 
was  liboral  in  his  private  chwities  as  veil  as 
in  his  publie  benaiaeUons.  His  diaries  show 
that  his  time  was  often  spent  in  discussing 
with  his  seeretary  applications  for  assist- 
ance. He  was  created  a  knijght  of  the  Thistle 
in  187fi,  and  was  also  a  knight  Grand  Gross 
of  the  Holy  Sejiulchre  and  of  St.  Gref^iy. 

Bute  was  seized  in  August  1899  with  an 
apoplectic  attack.  He  in  great  measure  re- 
covered. But  on  8  Oct.  1900,  while  at 
Dumfries  House,  be  experienced  another 
seizure,  to  which  next  day  he  succumbed 
without  rallying.  His  body  was  laid  in  the 
chapel  by  the  uiore  at  Mount  Stuart,  and, 
in  obedience  to  the  intfructions  be  had  left, 
bis  heart  was  oonr^ed  to  Jeraialem  and 
buried  on  the  Hoontof  Olives  in  pretence  of 
his  fiunily  on  IS  Nor.  following. 

In  stature  Bute  was  fully  ux  feet.  He  was 
proporti<mately  broad,  with  square  shoalders, 
handsome,  with  distinguished  bearing,  dark 
brown  hair  and  beard,  blue  grey  ayes,  and 
higfa-bridged  nose.  The  principal  portraits 
of  him  are,  first,  a  full-length,  at  the  age  of 
twelve  or  so,  by  his  mother  s  side  (painted  by 
J.  B.  Swinton)  at  Mount  Stuart ;  secondly,  a 
full-length,  in  Cardiff  town  council  chamber 
(by  Sir  Hubert  Herkomer,  K.A.,  1892) ; 
thirdly,  large  head  site  in  lord  rector's  robes 
in  Students'  Union  Buildings,  St.  Andrews 
(by  E.  T.  Haynes,  1896) ;  fourthly,  another 
haitd  size  in  provost's  robes  in  Bothesay 


town  oooiidl  chamber  (by  the  tame  artist, 

1898). 

In  1872  he  married  the  Hon.  Guendolen 
Mary  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  Edward,  firat 
lord  Howard  of  Gtossop,  and  niece  of  Henry 
Granville,  fourteenth  duke  of  Norfolk.  He 
left  issue,  first,  John,  bom  1681,  who  during 
his  father's  Itte  bore  the  title  of  Earl  of 
DumtrittS,  and  succeeded  as  fourth  marquis 
secondly,  Ninian  Edward,  bom  in  1683; 
thirdly,  Colum  Edmund,  bom  in  1888;  and, 
founhly,  Xjady  Margaret. 

[Asksteh  [by  Rev.  Dr.  Metcalfe  of  lUsl^.sdi- 
Ux  of  the  SootUsh  Bevisw]  in  Glasgow  Herald, 
10  Oet.  1900;  'An  Appndatioo,'  O-lsagov 
Herald.  11  Oet  1900 ;  Athuuenm,  18  OeL  1900 ; 
Tablet.  13  and  20  Oet  1900;  Times,  11  Oet 
1900;  Letter  bT  Mfr.  Capel,  10  Kov.  1900  in 
San  Francisco  ^caminsr,  per  Bothesay  Bxprass, 
19  Dec  1900  ;  Complete  Feerage,  by  Q.  E.  0[o- 
kayne];  private  ioformation  and  panooal  know- 
ledge.]  J.  H.  S. 

SDLUVAN.SisARTHUR  SEYMOUR 
(1643-1900),  oomposer,  younger  eon  of  Tho- 
mas Sullivan,  was  bora  at  8  Bolwell  Terrace 
(now  Street),  Lambeth  Walk,  London,  on 
13  May  1843.  His  father,  an  excellent  mu- 
sician, i^yed  the  violin  in  the  orchestra  of 
the  Suney  Theatre,  and  afterwards  became 
bandmaster  at  the  Koyal  Military  College, 
Sandhunt  (1S46-66);  subsequently — until 
his  death,  S2  Sept  1666,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
one — he  held  a  professorship  at  the  Royal 
Military  School  of  M  usic,  Kneller  Hall,  &om 
its  institution  in  1867.  Thomas  Sullivan's 
elder  son,  Frederick  (1887-1677),  distin- 
guished himself  as  an  actor.  The  mother 
of  the  two  boys,  Mary  Clementina,  daug^r 
of  James  Coghtan,  came  of  an  old  Italian 
family  named  Bighi. 

Arthur  Sullivan  was  cradled  in  muuc 
At  Sandhurst  he  obtained  a  practical  know- 
ledge of  all  the  instruments  in  his  father's 
band — '  not  a  mere  pessinf^  acquaintance,  but 
a  lifelong  wd  intimate  friendship.'  He  wet 
sent  to  a  boardinasschool  kept  by  W.  Q. 
Plees,at30  AlbertTTerracejI^dington.  On 
12  A^il  1864,  aged  nearly  twelve,  Sullivan 
was  admitted  one  of  the  children  of  the 
Ofaapel  Royal,  St  James's,  and  two  days  later 
he  was  entrusted  with  the  singing  of  a  solo 
at  one  of  the  services.  *  His  voice  was  very 
sweet,'  records  Thomas  Helmore  [q.  v.l,  the 
master  <^  the  children,  'and  his  style  of 
singing  far  more  sympathetic  than  that  of 
most  Mys.'  The  cniloren  were  boarded  at 
6  Cheyne  "Walk,  Chelsea,  with  Helmore,  who 
not  only  laid  the  foundations  of  Sullivan's 
musical  education  on  a  solid  basis,  but  re- 
mained his  attached  friend  till  death.  Dur- 
ing his  cboristerahip  Sullivan  composed  in 
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L86S  a  Mtting  of  'Sin^  unto  the  Lord  tnd 
praise  His  nune.'  Thu  'full  anthem'  was 
winf  in  the  Chapel  Royal  when  t^e  dean 
(Bishop  Blomfiela  of  London),  to  show  his 
appreciation  of  the  youthful  eflbrt,  rewarded 
the  boy  oomposer  with  half  a  aoTereigu. 
His  first  published  composition,  a  sacred 
wougf  *0  Israel,'  was  issued  by  Novello  &  Co. 
in  Kovember  of  the  same  year  (1855). 

In  June  1866  Sullivan  was  de  youngeet 
of  seventeen  candidates  who  entered  for  the 
recently  founded  Mendelasohn  scholarship 
to  perpetuate  tibe  menorj  of  Hendekiolm 
in  England.  Iba  remit  wu  a  tie  between 
SolliTan  and  Joseph  Baaiby  [q,  t.  Suppl.], 
the  youngeet  and  oldest  oompetitora.  In  a 
final  trial,  however,  Sullivan  became  the 
victor.  He  entered,  under  the  terms  of  the 
•diolarship,  the  Aoyal  Academy  of  Music 
as  a  student,  though  he  did  not  leave  the 
choir  of  the  Chapel  fioyal  until  22  June 
1867.  His  teachera  at  the  Royal  Academy 
were  Stemdale  Bennett  [q.  v.]  end  Arthur 
O'Learyfor  pianoforte,  ana  John  Goes  [q.v.l 
for  composition.  During  his  student  period 
at  Tenterden  Street  a  setting  bv  him  of  'It 
was  a  Lover  and  his  Lass/  for  duet  and 
choms,  was  perfonned  at  the  academy  con- 
cert of  14  July  1867,  and  an  overture  on 
13  July  1868.  The  latter  work  was  pnieed 
by  the  'Mnrioal  World'  of  17  July  1888 
(the  leading  musical  journal  of  the  day)  for 
ita  oleTemees,  '  and  an  independent  way  of 
thinking,  wlu^,  in  one  so  young  as  the 
Mendelssohn  scholar,  looks  well.*  Outside 
his  academy  atodies  he  took  an  active  part 
in  composing  mauofor,  and,  clad  in  the  aca- 
demy uniform,  in  conducting  the  orchestra 
of,  the  Hmlico  Dramatic  Society,  an  amateur 
organisation  which  had  the  advantage  of 
his  brotiier  Fred's  assistance  in  the  capacity 
of  stage  manager  and  dTrector-in-<;hief. 

In  the  autumn  of  1868  Sullivan  was  sent 
bj  the  Mendelsaohn  soholarahip  committee 
to  the  Coniervatorinm,  Letpaig.  He  studied 
than  under  Uoritx  Hanptmann  (counter^ 
«nnt\  Julius  Bieti  (composition),  Ignata 
Moecoeles  and  Louis  Plaidy  ({Aanourte), 
and  Ferdinand  David  (orchestral  playing 
and  conducting).  At  L^pzig  bis  puUicly 
performed  compositions  included  a  strinfr 
quartett ;  an  overture,  *  The  Feast  of  Rosev 
sunested  by  Thomas  Moore's  '  Lalla  Rookh' 
(26  May  1800) ;  and  the  mnnc  to  Shake- 
speare's 'Tunpast' — the  last-named  being 
hiB  exit  opu*  from  the  Conservatorium. 

Sullivan  returned  to  England  in  April 
1861,  when  he  immediately  had  to  set  about 
earning  his  own  living.  He  took  a  course 
of  lessons  on  the  organ  from  Qeorge  Cooper 
[q.T.]  in  order  to  qualiff  himself  (ot  an 


organist  appointment.  In  the  sunuaer  of 
1861  he  became  organist  and  choinnaater 
of  St.  Michael's  church,  Chester  Square,  the 
adult  members  of  bis  choir  being  comjK>sed 
of  policemen  I  The  turning-point  of  bis  life 
«8  a  composer  was  reached  by  the  perform- 
anoe  of  his  wonderfully  beautiful  'Tempest' 
muMc,  played  under  the  conductorahip  of 
Mr.  August  Manns  at  the  Crystal  Pidace 
Saturday  concert  of  5  April  1862.  Among 
the  audience  on  that  occasion  was  Charles 
Dickens,  who  said  to  the  composer :  '  I  don't 
fwofess  to  be  a  musical  critic,  out  I  do  biow 
that  I  have  listened  to  a  very  remarkable 
work.'  The  ^fessional  critics  fully  en- 
dorsed the  o|nnion  of  the  great  novelist,  and 
Sullivan  at  the  age  of  twentv-ona  saddenly 
found  himself  famous.  "Fhe 'Tempest' music, 
which  was  repeated  at  the  concert  on  the 
following  Saturday,  must  be  placed  among 
his  best  work.  In  melodic  charm,  dainty 
orchestration,  and  poetic  fancy,  Sullivan 
never  surpassed  this  spontaneous  composi- 
tion of  his  youth.  The  arrival  of  the  prin- 
cess of  Wales  (Queen  Alexandra)  in  London 
in  March  1863  prompted  a  song, '  Bride  from 
the  North,'  and  a  processional  march,  Sulli- 
van's success  as  a  aong  composer  may  be  sud 
to  date  from  his  five  Shakespearean  songs, 
produced  at  tbia  time,  of  which  '  Orpheus 
with  his  lota '  staads  out  pro-onunently  aa  a 
composition  of  sterling  merit.  The  post  ai 
organist  at  the  Royal  Italian  Open,CoTent 
Garden  Theatre,  whidh  be  held  for  a  time 
under  Costa's  conductorship,  resulted  in  the 
compoeitbn  of  the  ballet  of '  L'Ue  endiantfie,' 

froduced  at  Covent  Garden  on  16  May  1861. 
n  the  same  year  he  made  bis  first  appear- 
ance as  a  composer  at  one  of  the  great  musi- 
cal festivals  by  the  production  of  his  cantata 
'  Kenilworth'  (libretto  by  H,  F.  Cborley)  at 
Birmingham,  8  S^t.  1864.  'Kenilworth' 
contains  a  duet,  'How  sweet  the  moonlight 
sleeps,'  which  is  'far  too  good  to  be  for- 
gotten.* U«  lost  much  time  over  an  opera 
(libretto  also  by  ChoHe^)  entitied'  The  Sap- 
phire Necklaee,'  of  vfaum  only  the  orerturs 
came  to  matnritr^  and  wluch  has  been  fie- 
quentiyperformedmtheeoncert-room.  From 
1866  to  1669  Sullivan  held  bis  first  anpoint- 
ment  aa  a  chtf  cCorcHettre  in  the  conanctor* 
ship  of  the  Civil  Service  Musical  Society. 

The  year  1866  was  an  important  one  in  his 
career.  HewasoSeredbyStemdaleSennett, 
the  principal,  a  professorship  of  composition 
at  tne  Royal  Academy  of  Music  He  also 
became  pro&saor  of  *  nianoforte  and  ballad 
singing  '^at  the  Crystal  Palace  School  of  Art, 
His  only  symphony  (in  E)  was  produced  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  on  10  March  1866.  On 
11  July  he  gave  a  concert  at  St.  James'sHaJl, 
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nude  tddltioDallj  notable  hj  the  oo-open- 
tion  of  Jenny  Lind  and  the  veteran  Ignats 
Mosehetes.  Th*  aadden  death  of  Me  Ihther, 
on  38  S(^.  1866,  fumiriied  the  pnmptings 
for  the  composition  of  hia  *I'B  Mnnoriaiii' 
orertnre,  written  for  the  Norwich  musical 
fttetival,  and  first  performed  there  90  Oct. 
1866,  A  concert  for  rioloaoeUo  and  orches- 
tra wu  performed  (the  solo  part  played  hy 
Signor  Fiatti)  at  the  Crystal  Palace  concert 
of  24  Not. 

The  chief  event  <tf  this  evencfol  year  (1866) 


-eamt  the  flzsl  omnist  and  ebotrmaeter  ot 
St,  Fet^e  obnru,  Gmnley  Ghidena,  Ken- 
nngtoa  (conwcated  S9  Jane  1867).  Thie 
poet  he  held  for  a  short  time  eoncnrrently 
with  that  of  St.  Michael's,  Cheater  Square ; 
but  early  in  1873  he  entirely  relinquished 
hia  eecleaiaatical  offices,  llieee  appoint- 
ments, howerer,  were  U^ly  the  meaiu  of 
brii^png  into  existenoe  tua  anthems,  hymn 
tunes,  and  other  sacred  muuc.  In  Ootob» 
1867  he  visited  Vienna  in  compaOT  with  hie 
friend  Sir  Geoi^  Qrove  [q.  t.  Suppl.j,  an 


■was  the  beginning  of  SulliTon's  comic  opena  expedition  made  memorable  by  the  diwoTery 
career,  Uis  first  reotore  in  ^ia  extnuurdi-  of  some  Taluable  manuaczipts  of  Schubert 
narily  saccessful -field  of  artieticcMatiTenass  (Hbllbobii,  I^e  o/  Fnam  Sahi^t,  Eag- 
was  '  Cox  and  Box :  a  new  TriumTiisttet*  liah  trahaL,  with  appendix  by  GetHcge  Grove, 
an  adaptation  by  Sir  F.  C.  Bumaud  of  the  ii.  297). 

well-known  faroe  by  Maddison  Morton[<j.v.],  As  SuUivaa  had  new  fiiUyeatablidiad  hia 
*  Box  and  _Cox,'  nude  still  more  comic  by^  reputation  aa  a  composer,  it  is  not  surprising 
Bomand's  interpellatious,  and  set  by  SuUi-  that  commisaimia  b%an  to  reach  him.  For 
van  '  with  a  brightness  and  a  drollery  which  the  Worcester  musiciU  festivnl  of  1869  he 
at  once  placed  him  in  the  highest  rank  as  a  composed  his  first  oratorio,  '  The  Prodigal 
comic  composer.'  This  amusing  uieoe  was  |  Son,^  Sims  Reeves  [q.  v.  SuppL]  takingthe 
inva,tely  performBd  at  the  nHidences  of ,  principal  part  on  its  production  on  8  Sept. 
BantandaiidMr.  Arthur  J.  Lewis  (the  latter  i  The  Birmingham  festival  of  the  following 
en  27  -^lil  1867),  and  in  public  at  the  i  year  brought  forth  his  '  Overture  di  Ballo 
Adelphi  Theatre  on  IL  May  1867,  at  a  beueiit  (performed  31  Aug.  1870),  'which,  while 


followed  in  Decemben  Then  came  •  paif se 
till  the  production  of  'Thespis,  ur  the 
Oods  grown  old ;  an  operatic  extravaganza,' 
libretto  by  Sir  W.  S.  Gilbert  ((idiety 
Theatre,  26  Dec,  1871).   This  work  was  im- 


South  Kenungton  Miueum  a  course  of  leo 
tures  (illustrated  by  part  singing)  on  tJie 
*  Theory  and  Practice  of  Music,*  in  connec- 
tion with  a  scheme  entitled  *  Instruction  in 
^  Science  and  Art  for  Women.'  For  the  open- 
pertant  in  that  it  furnished  the  fixst  fruits  i  ing  of  the  International  Exhibition  on  1  May 
of  that  remarkable  Oilberb  and  Sullivan  cot- j  1871,  he  composed  the  cantata  'On  Shore 
laboration  which  for  nearly  thirty  years  was  ,  and  Sea '  (words  by  Tom  Taylor),  and 

exactly  a  year  later  his  festival '  Te  Deum,' 
to  celebrate  the  recovery  of  King  Ed- 


extraordinarily  prolific  in  7eBults,and  in  £sct 
inaugurated  a  new  era  in  comic  opera  in  this 
country.  Iti  landmarks,  so  to  speak,  may  be 
indicated  by  *  Trial  by  Jury '  (1875),  'H.M.S. 
Pinafoce '  (1878)«  and  <  The  Mikado '  (1885), 
the  moat  popular  of  the  aeriei.  In  *  Trial 
1^  Jury '  tna  compoMz^a  brothar  Frederick 
distingnidied  hiniMtf  in  the  part  of  the 
Judge,  and  this  eomicalitv,  by  introducing 
the  lata  Eichard  D'Ovly  Carte  as  manager, 
initiated  what  may  be  called  the  Savoy 
Triumvirate — Gilbert,  Sullivan,  Carte.  On 
10  Oct.  1881  the  Savoy  Theatre,  built  by 
B'Oyly  Carte  specially  for  the  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan  opaias,  was  opened.  A  complete 
list  of  these  works,  with  places  and  dates  of 
tbeir  production,  will  be  Soand  at  the  end  of 
tfaia  artiule. 

To  return  to  the  mare  serious  aide  oi 
SuUivu'a  'Career,  an  overture,  'Marmion,' 
waa  eommiasioned  hy  the  Philhannoiiia 
So^ty  and  first  pnibimed  at  their  concert 
of  8  June  1867.  la  Uia  Bame  month  be  be- 


ward  VII,  then  prince  of  Wales,  from  his 
serious  illness,  was  performed  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  by  two  thousand  executants  In  the 
presence  of  thirty  thousand  people.  In 
■November  of  the  same  year  he  became  the 
first  conductor  of  the  Royal  Amateur  Or- 
chestral Society.  His  second  oratorio,  'The 
Light  of  the  World,*  was  composed  for  the 
Binnicgbam  festival  of  1^73,  and'ftr&t  per- 
formed 27  Aug.  In  the  loilowing  year 
he  edited  the  musical  section  of  'Church 
Hymns,  with  Tunes,'  published  by  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Know- 
ledge. At  Manchester,  on  26  Feb.  1874, 
after  a  performance  of  'The  Light  of  the 
World '  he  was  presented  with  an  old  Eng- 
lish silver  goblet  and  a  purse  containing 
200J1  In  July  1874  he  was  appointed  con- 
ductor of  the  Boval  Aquarium  orahestra: 
this  port  he  held  tilt  May  1876.  His  other 
eontuc^g  engagements,  in  addition  to  those 
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BlrefedTniditioiied,  were :  MeMn.  Gatti's  pnn 
meiuuie  oonoerti  at  Covent  Qvden  Theatre 
during  Uie  aeasoiis  of  1878  and  1879;  the 
Glasgow  Choral  Union  orchestral  concerte 
for  two  seasons,  1875-'7  ;  the  Leeds  musical 
featival  (triennial)  from  1880  to  1898 ;  and 
the  Philharmonic  Society  (London)  from 
1886  to  1887. 

Sullivan  was  appointed  the  first  principal 
of  the  National  Training  School  of  Muuc 
(South  Kenuogton)  in  1876,  which  office  he 
held  till  1881,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
Dr.  (afterwards  Sir  John)  Btainer.  OnlJune 
1876,  in  company  with  his  old  master,  John 
GoM,  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  in 
Music  (honori*  eauia)  at  the  university  of 
Cambridge,  A  similar  distinction  was  be- 
stowed upon  him  at  Oxford  thne  years  later, 
the  occasion  being  the  flnt  time  that  hono- 
ra^  de^es  in  music  were  eonfaned  the 
university.  In  1878  he  acted  as  British 
Commissioner  for  Music  at  the  International 
Exhibition  at  Paris,  when  he  was  decorated 
with  the  Order  of  the  L6^on  dlionneuT  of 
France.  A  visit  to  America  in  November 
1879,  in  company  with  Sir  "W.  S.  Gilbert 
and  D'Oyly  Carte,  was  in  the  nature  of  a 
triumphal  reception. 

To  mau^urate  his  conductorBhip  of  the 
Leeds  festival — in  succession  to  Michael 
Costa  [q^.]— be  composed  his  sacred  music 
drama  'The  Martyr  of  Antioch '  (the  words 
selected  from  Dean  Milman's  poem),  per- 
formed 16  Oct.  1880.  At  the  festival  of 
1886  (16  Oct.)  his  setting  of  Longfellow's 
*  Golden  Legend '  was  first  prodooed  with  a 
success  that  has  ever  since  been  accorded  to 
this  his  finest  as  well  as  his  most  popular 
choral  work.  The  Leeds  festival  of  1886 
was  madeaddititmally  memorable  by  a  very 
remarkable  performance  under  Sullivan  of 
Bach's  Mass  in  B  minor.  Apart  from  the 
succession  of  his  comic  operas,  the  outstand- 
ing event  in  the  latter  years  of  Sullivan's  life 
was  hie  serious  (or '  grand')  opera '  Ivanhoe,* 
produced  at  the  Boyal  English  Opera  House 
(now  the  Palace  Theatre),  Shaftesbury 
Avenue,  31  Jan.  1891. 

Delicate  as  a  child,  Sullivan  sufiered 
much  ill-health  during  the  greater  part  of 
hia  life.  He  died,  somewhat  suddenly,  at 
his  reudence,  1  Queen's  Manaons,  Victoria 
StreetiWestminster,  on22Nov.  1900.  Hia 
funeral  partook  of  the  nature  of  a  public 
ceremonv,  and,  after  a  service  in  the  (Chapel 
Hoysl,  St.  James's,  where  he  had  so  often 
sung  as  a  boy,  his  remains  were  interred  in 
the  crynt  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  Shortly 
before  his  death  he  returned  to  his  early 
love,  church  music,  by  composing,  at  the 
request  o£  the  autboritiea  of  St.  Paul's 


Cathedralf  a  'Te  Deum'  for  chorus  and 
orchestn  to  celebrate  the  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities in  South  Africa  when  that  happy 
consummation  should  take  J^ace  (Sir  George 
Martin's  letter  to  the  Tlunefc  29  Not. 
19001 

Sullivan,  who  was  unmarried,  received  the 
following  distinctions :  fellow  of  the  Roy^ 
Academy  of  Music  (his  alma  mator); 
MuB.Doc.Cantabr.(1876)andMns.DocOxon. 
(1879),  both  honoris  eama;  Order  of  the 
Lfigion  d'honneur  of  France,  1878 ;  Order  of 
the  Medjidieh  from  the  sult-an  of  Turkey, 
1888;  Order  of  Saze-Coburg  and  Gotba: 
the  Boyal  Victorian  Older.  JEu  was  knighted 
on  «2  May  1888. 

A  portrait  of  Bullivan  br  Sir  J.  £.  Mil- 
laia,  painted  in  1888,  is  destined  for  the 
National  Portrait  Gauary.  A  mural  tablet 
was  placed  above  lus  grave  in  the  crypt  of 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  A  memnrial  tablet  was 
fixed  to  the  house  whero  he  was  bom  aa 
20  Julv  1901,  and  a  public  monnment  was 
erected  in  the  Embankment  Gardens,  London. 

As  a  composer  Sullivan  was  typically 
British  (see  his  letter,  signed  'A  British 
Musician,*  to  the  7^$Mt,  20  July  1897,  on 
the  subject  of  neglect  of  native  music  by 
British  military  bands).  Melody,  that  rare 
gift,  he  possessed  in  a  dwree  that  may  be 
clawed  as  genius.  The  influence  of  hie  early 
training  in  tiie  choir  of  the  Chapel  Royal  is 
traceable  in  all  his  vocal  music,  solo  and 
concerted,  whidi  is  always  grateful  to  aing 
and  intraesting  to  the  uiger.  He  was  a 
master  of  (urehestvation,  his  treatment  ot  the 
wood-wind  being  in  many  instances  wortl^ 
of  Schubert.  Here  avain  the  seed  sown  m 
the  band<room  at  Sandhurst  bore  rich  fruit. 
Moreover,  not  a  little  of  the  homoor  ci  the 
comic  operas  is  due  to  his  masterfulness  in 
extracting  fun  from  his  lifelong  friends,  the 
instruments.  His  creative  achievements 
may  be  summarised  in  the  words  of  his 
friend  and  early  encourager,  Sir  George 
Grove :  '  Form  and  symmetry  he  seems  to 
possess  by  instinct,-  rhythm  and  melody 
clothe  everything  he  touches;  the  music 
shows  not  only  sympathetic  genius,  but 
sense,  judgment  proportion,  and  a  complete 
absence  of  pedantry  and  pretension ;  while 
the  orchestration  is  distaiwaished  by  a  happy 
and  original  beanl^  hardl^  anrpaased  hr  Uw 
great  masters'  (  GTbove,  jH^  tf  Mwxg  amd 
Mutieiaru,  iii.  768  a). 

The  following  is  an  attempt  at  a  compete 
list  of  Sullivan  8  compositions : 

Oratorioa  and  Cantatat. — 'Kenilworth' 
H.  F.   Cborley),  Birmingham  festival, 
Sept.  1864  J  '  llie  Prodigal  Son,' Worcester 
festival,  8  Sept.  1869;  *  On  Shore  and  Sea ' 
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(Tom  TitIotV  corapoud  for  the  opening  of 
the  SoTU  Albert  Hall,  Kenaingtoti,  I  May 
1871 ;  FestiTBl  'Te  Damn,*  Crystal  Palace, 
1  Hay  1873,  to  commemorate  the  recorery 
of  Kti^  Edward  VII,  then  prince  of  Wales ; 
*The  Light  of  the  Worlds'  oratorio,  Bur> 
mbgham  festiTal,  37  An^  1878;  'The 
Ibotyr  of  Anttoch'  (Deui  HUmanj,  Leeds 
fbstival,  IS  Oct.  1880; '  Th«  Golden  Legend  * 
(Longfellow,  adapted  hy  Joeeph  Bennett), 
Leeds.  16  Oct.  1886 ;  Exhibition  ode  (Ten- 
OTSon),  opening^  of  the  Oolonial  exhibition, 
^yal  Albert  Hall,  4  May  1886 ;  Imperial 
Institate  ode  (Lewis  Morris),  composed  for 
the  laying  of  the  foundation-stone  by  Queen 
Victoria,  4  July  1887 ;  Impoial  March,  <Kien- 
ing  of  the  Imperial  butttute  bj  Qaeen  Vic- 
toria, 10  May  1893. 

Operas  and  Playa.—^  Cox  and  Box '  (F.  C. 
Burnand),  Adelphi  Theatre,  first  public  per* 
formance  llMayl867;  'TheContrabandista' 
(F.  C.  Burnand),  St.  George's  Hall,  18  Dec 
1867;  'Thespis,  or  the  Goda  grcnra  old,' 
Gaiebr  Theatre,  36  Dee.  1871;  *Trwl  hy 
Jury,' new  Royalty  Thetim,  35  March  1875 ; 
'  The  Zoo :   an  original  mosical  folly ' 
(B.  C.  Stephenson,  ^o  wrote  the  libretto 
under  the  pseudonym  W.  M.  Bolton  Bowe), 
St.  Jameses  Tbeatre,  6  June  1876;  'The 
Sorcerer,'  Opera  Oomique,  17  Nov.  1877; 
'  H.M.S.  Pinafore,'  the  same,  25  May  1878; 
'Pirates   of  Penrance,'  3   April  1880; 
'  Patience,' the  same,  28  April  1881.  The 
following  were  produced  at  the  SaT(^ 
Theatre:  'lolanthe,*  25  Nov.  1882;  'Prin- 
cess Ida,'  e  Jan.  1884;  *The  Mikado,' 
14  March  1885 ;  '  Ruddigore,*  22  Jan.  1887 ; 
'The  Yeomen  of  the  Guard,'  3  Oct.  1888; 
'The  Gondolier*/  7  Dec.  1889;  'Haddon 
Hall'  (Sydnev  Gmndy),  24  Sept.  1892; 
'  Utopia  (Limited),'  7  Oct.  1893 ; '  The  Chief- 
tun/enla^iad  version  of  'Contrabandista' 
(F.  C.  Burnand),  13  Dec.  1894  \  *  The  Grand 
Duke,'  7  March  1896 ;  '  The  Beauty  Stone ' 
(A.  W.  Pinero  and  Comyns  Carr),  'J8  May 
1898 ;  '  The  Rose  of  Persia,'  29  Nov.  1899 ; 
'  The  Emerald  Isle '  (Basil  Hood),  an  un- 
finished opera,  but  completed  hy  Edward 
German,  and  produced  at  the  Savoy  Theatre, 
27  April  1901  (unless  otherwise  stated,  all 
the  forwoing  are  settings  of  librettos  by 
W.  S.  Gilbwt^;  grand  opera,  'Ivanhoe' 
(Julian  Sturgia),  produced  at  the  Royal 
English  Opera  House,  31  Jan.  1891. 

Incidental  Miaie  to  Pii^p*.— 'The  Tem- 
pest' fop,  1),  Crystal  Palace,  5  April  1862; 
'Merchant  of  Venice,'  Prince's  Theatre, 
Manchester,  19  Sept.  1871 ;  '  Merry  "Wives 
of  Windsor,'  Gaiety  Theatre,  19  Dec.  1874; 
'  Henry  VIII,'  Theatre  Royal,  Manchester, 
29  Aug.  1877 ;  *  Bfacbeth,'  Lyoeum  Theatre, 


29  Dec.  1888;  'The  Foresters,'  by  Tenny- 
son, Daly's  Theatre,  New  York,  35  March 
1892;  'King  Arthur,'  Lyceum  Theatre, 
13  Jan.  1895. 

Orvhettrat  Qmpontiona.  —  Procession 
March,  composed  in  celebration  of  the  mar- 
riage of  King  Edward  VII,  then  prince  of 
Walee,  and  pwformed  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
on  14  March  1863 ;  Symphony  in  E,  Crystal 
Palace,  10  March  1866.  Overtures : '  In  Me- 
moriam'  (of  his  Either),  Norwich  festival, 
SO  Oct.  1886;  'Maimion,'  Philharmonic 
Society,  8  June  1867  ,•  '  Di  Ballo,'  Bir- 
mingham festival,  81  Aug.  1870 ;  Concertino 
for  violoncello  and  orchestra,  Crystal  Palace 
(Piatti  soloist),  24  Nov.  1866.  Ballets: 
'L'lle  Enchant«e,'  Covent  Garden  Theatre. 
16  May  1864;  'Victoria  and  Merrie  Eng- 
land' (ballet),  Alhamhn,  25  May  1897. 

Piano^te  Compotttiont. — Reverie  in  A, 
Melody  in  D  (originally  published  as 
'Thonghta'),  1863:  'Day Dreams,' aixpieoas, 
1867;  and  'Twilight,'  1868. 

Violeme§ae  Coavomiioiu.—Coaeeito  in  D 
(comjMMedex^MBly  for  &^iaa  ISatti), 1666 ; 
and  Duo  eoneertanta  for  pianoforte  aind  vio- 
loncello, 1868. 

Sonfft  and  Duets. — Nearly  one  hundred. 
Of  these  'The  Lost  Chord'  (a  setting  of 
Adelaide  Procter's  words)  has  attained  mc- 
traordinarv  popularity.  ITie  cycle  of  (eleven 
out  of  twelve)  songs  entitled  .*  The  Wmdow, 
or  the  Loves  of  the  Wrens,'  lyrics  Tenny- 
son, published  in  1871,  take  hi^  raidc  in 
the  realm  of  the  art-song. 

Part'SonffS  (secular). — Ten.  The  settings 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  lines,  'O  hush  thee, 
my  babie '  (for  mixed  voices),  first  performed 
by  Bamby'a  choir,  St.  James's  Hall,  33  May 
1867,  and  'The  loiw  dn  doses'  (for  male 
vmcea),  words  by  H.  F.  Ohorl^,  ere  tlia 
best  known. 

Sacred  Miaie. — ^ThiiteBn  anthama;  Hom- 
ing Service  in  D ;  part-songs,  arrangements 
of  tunes,  ftc.  (a  complete  list  of  thaae 
appeared  in  the  Musical  T^nss,  Januaiy 
1901,  p.  24);  Hymn  tunes,  about  fifty,  ci 
which  '  St.  (Sertrude,*  a  setting  of  the  Rev. 
S.  Baring-Gould's  words,'  Onward,  Christian 
soldiers,*  was  composed  for  the '  Hymnary,' 
1872,  but  the  tune  first  appeared  in  the 
'  Musical  Times,'  December  1871.  A  prac- 
tically complete  collection  of  hia  hymn 
tunes  is  published  by  Messn.  Novello,  the 
well-known  musio  publishers  of  London. 

Sullivan  edited  'Ghnrch  Hymns  with 
Tunes '  (1874),  and  Messis.  BooMy'a  edition 
of  operas,  and  he  wrote  additkmal  aeoom- 
pantments  to  Handel's  '  Jephtha '  for  the 
performance  of  that  work  at  the  Oratorio 
Concerts,  St.  Janua'a  Hall,  6  Feb.  1869. 
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[Or<m*f  Diet,  of  Hnne  and  Mnrieiaas.  iit. 
761,  IT.  797 ;  Lawrancfl'a  Sir  Arthur  SoUivan, 
Life-Mor7,  Letters,  and  BemiaiwenflM,  1890; 
WiUeby'B  Masters  of  EngUsh  Mosie.  1898 ; 
Jaaea  D.  Brown  and  8.  8.  StrUton's  British 
MqmosI  Bi^crspb;,  18^7  ;  Fksdk.  B.  Spark  and 
Joseph  Bennett  s  Histo^  of  the  Leeds  Unsiea! 
Festival.  1893;  Hnsical  Times,  Decenbcr  1900 
p.  780,  JannaryigOl  p.  21,  Febnuuy  1901  p. 99, 
March  1901  p.  167,  April  1901  p.  241 ;  Brit.  Mas. 
Cat.]  F.  G.  K. 

BWANBOBOnaH,  Mas.  ARTHUB 
(1840-lflOSX  actnsa.  [See  Bvmur,  Elu- 
mn.} 

BWANWIOK,  ANNA  <1818-1899), 
autbotess,  youngest  daa^tet  of  John  Swaa- 
iriek  and  his  wife,  Hannah  Hilditcb,  was 
"bora  at  Liverpool  on  22  June  1813.  The 
Swanwicks  were  descended  from  Philip 
Heniy,  the  seveateenth-century  noncon- 
formiBt  divine.  Anna  was  educated  chiefly 
at  home,  but,  wishing  to  carry  on  hex  educa- 
tion b^ond  tbe  age  usual  for  girls  in  this 
country  at  that  time,  she  went  in  18S9  to 
]beriiarVl>^s^*B''''died  Qerman  and  Greek, 
and  gMiud  a  knowledge  of  Hebnew.  She 
ntuxned  to  England  iiil84Sand  commenced 
translating  some  of  the  German  dramatisU. 
Ber  earliest  puUicatioii,  which  appeared  in 
1848,  was  '  Selections  &om  the  Dramas  of 
Goethe  and  Schiller.'  They  included  Goethe's 
*  Torquato  Tasso '  and '  Iphigenia  in  Tauris,' 
and  Schiller's  '  Maid  of  Orleans.'  In  1850 
appearedavolume  of  translations  from  Goethe 
containing  the  first  part  of '  Faust,' '  Egmont,' 
and  tbe  two  plays  of  the  former  volume. 
The  translations  are  in  blsnk  verse.  In 
1878  she  published  the  second  part  of 
'Faust'— the  two  parts  withKetech's  illustra- 
tions appeared  togetheo*  in  one  volume  the 
same  year.  Miss  Swanwick's  *  Faust'  passed 
through  mai^  editions  and  was  inolnded  in 
Boban  series  of  translaUona  from  fimiga 
ciasncs.  Her  Englishversion  is  accurate  and 
spirited,  and  may  be  regarded  a«  one  of  the 
best  in  existence. 

Ahont  1860  Bunsai  advised  her  to  try  ber 
hand  at  translating  from  the  Greek,  with 
the  result  that  in  1  w5  she  published  a  blank- 
verse  translation  of  the  'Trilogy  *of./ISsch-Jui, 
and  in  1873  <ii  the  whole  of  lus  dramas.  The 
ehoruBes  are  in  riiymed  metres.  Her  trans- 
lation has  pB£8ed  through  many  e^tions  and 
ranks  high  among  English  vwawna.  It  keeps 
fairly  close  to  tbe  original.. 

But  Miss  Swanwick  did  not  confine  her^ 
self  to  literary  work,  ^e  took  a  keuL  ior 
terest  in  many  social  questions  of  the  day, 
and  especially  in  that  of  woman's  edocalum, 
and  in  raising  tha  moral  and  imteUeetoal  tone 


I  of  the  workiiig  classes.   She  was  a  menbei 
'  oi  the  councils  both  of  Queen's  and  Bedford 
'  Colleges,  London,  and  was  for  some  time  jn- 
I  sidwit  of  the  latter.    She  assisted  in  the 
,  founding  of  Girton  College,  Cambridge,  and 
,  Somervule  Hall,  Oxfijrd,.  and  in  extending 
die  Ktn^e  Coll^  lectures  to  womeo.  To 
I  all  these  institutions  she  subscribed  libersHy. 
I  She  was  associated  with  Anthony  John. 
Mnndella  [q.  v.  Siqtpl.}  and  Sir  Joshua 
Fitdi  in  eanrving  ont  the  provisions  of  tbe 
vill  of  Mrs.  Bnuly  Pfeiffer  [q.  v.],  who  Isfb 
in  1890  lawa  sums  of  mone^  for  the  pro- 
BBOtion  of  ue  higbOT  educaticm  of  woman. 
She  strongly  advocated  the  study  of  Eng- 
liA  literature  in  the  universities,  and  ben^ 
'  lectnred  privately  on  the  sulgect  to  yonng 
working  men  and  women. 

Miss  Swanwick*8  life  was  thus  divided 
between  literary  pursuits  and  active  philan- 
thropy. She  never  souffht  publicity,  but  her 
examine  and  influence  had  an  important  and 
invigorating  effect  on  women's  education 
and  on  their  position  in  the  community.  She 
signed  John  Stuart  Mill's  petiti<m  to  parlia- 
ment in  1866  for  the  political  enfranchise- 
ment of  women.  The  university  of  Aberdeai 
conferred  on  her  the  honorary  degree  of 
LL.D.    She  was  a  nmtarian  in  reluion. 

KUa  Swanwick  was  the  centre  of  a  urge 
circle  of  distinguished  friends,  who  included 
Crabb  RobijUKm,  Tennyson,  Browning,  Glad- 
stone, James  Martineau,  and  Sir  James 
Faget»  and  thes^  with  many  others,  were 
frequent  visitors  at  her  house.  Her  mar- 
vello  us  memory  made  her  a  delightful  talker, 
and  she  was  full  of  anecdote  in  later  years 
about  the  eminent  persons  she  had  known. 

She  died  on  S  Nov.  1899  at  Tunhridffe 
Wells,  and  was  buried  on  the  7th  in  High- 
gate  cemetery. 

Other  works  by  Miss  Swanwick  are: 
1.  'Books,  our  beet  Friends  or  our  deadliest 
Foes/  1886.  S.  *  An  Utopian  Dream  and 
how  it  may  be  realised,*  1^  8.  <Poeta,the 
Interpreters  of  their  Age,'  1882.  4.  <  Evo- 
lution and  the  Belinon  of  the  Futoroh' 
1884. 

riCiss  M.  L.  "Bnm'M  Anna  Swanwick,  a  ma- 
mnr,  1803;  Times,  4  Nov.  1899.]        E.  L. 

SYMONS,  GEORGE  JAMES  (1838- 
1900),  meteorologist^  was  the  only  child  of 
Joseph  Svmons  by  hts  wife,  Georfrina  Moon, 
and  was  oom  at  Queen's  Row,  Fimlico,  on 
6  Aug,  1838.  His  education,  be^^in  at  St. 
Peter  s  collegiate  school,  Eaton  ^  Square, 
was  completed  under  private  tuition  at 
Thornton  raeton,  Lncestershire.  He  snV 
eequently  passed  with  distinction  through 
the  QMTse  at  the  school  of  mines,  Jermyn 
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Stveet.  From  boTfaood  he  made  obaerratioDs 
on  the  weather  with  mstruments  of  his  own 
cOHtruetion,  and  at  the  ace  of  seventeen 
became  a  member  of  the  Rojal  Meteoro- 
logical SecietT.  From  1863  n»  sat  on  the 
council,  acted  ae  secretaiy  1873^  and 
188^9,  and  was  elected  prasidrat  in 
1880  and  again  in  1000.  In  18&7  he  nnder- 
took,  and  continaed  to  diachazge  until  his 
death,  the  duties  of  meteorological  reporter 
to  the  reffietrar-general,  and  was  appointed 
hy  Admiral  FitxKiy  in  1860  to  a  post  in  the 
mebdoolopetl  department  d  the  boeid  of 
trade^  which  he  held  Uat  three  yeazs.  He 
reauned  it  owing  to  the  gnnru^  ex^eneies 
d  hie  zain&U  obserratwns.  l£e  first  of  a 
series  of  thirty-nine  annual  Tolumes  con- 
taining statistics  on  the  subject  was  pub- 
lished by  him  in  1860 ;  it  included  records 
from  168  stations  in  England  and  Wales. 
In  1898  the  number  of  stations  had  grown 
to  3,404,  of  which  436  were  in  Scotland  and 
186  in  Ireland,  and  tbf^'  were  manned  by  an 
army  d  over  three  thousand  volunteer  ob- 
servers.  This  unique  organisation  was  kept 
hy  Symons  under  dose  personal  supervision, 
and  the  upshot  was  the  accumulation  of  a 
mass  of  data  of  standard  value,  anmatched 
in  any  other  oountiy.  The  sanitary  import- 
anoe  of  wateMnpply  was  a  determming 
uotiTB  tor  its  colleeUon. 

Symons  litgBXif  in  1863,  the  issue  of  a 
month^  iain*eitealar,  wuch  developed  in 
1866  into  the  'Montbly  Meteorological 
Magacine,*  still  in  course  of  pubtication.  He 
was  a  prominent  member  of  various  com- 
mittees appointed  by  the  British  Association, 
and  as  seoretaiy  to  the  conference  on  light- 
ning rods  in  1878  ^ared  hugely  in  the 
four  yean*  task  of  compilinc  its  report. 
Elected  in  1878  a  fuUow  of  the  Boyal 
Society,  he  acted  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  eruption  of  Krakatoa  in  1883, 
and  edited  the  voluminous  report  published 
in  1886.  He  sat  on  the  council  of  the  Soctnl 
Beiouie  Association  in  1878,  and  on  the 
jnif  of  the  Health  Exhibtdon  in  1881;  was 
registrar  to  the  Sanitary  Institute  from  1880 
to  1S96,  and  cbrew  up  a  report  on  the  Essex 
earthquake  of  23  AuillSSlfortheMannMi 
House  committee.  In  1876  he  received  the 
Telford  premium  (rf  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers  for  aj>aper  on  '  Floodaand  Water 
Economy,'  and  m  1897  the  Albert  medal  of 
the  Society  of  Arts  for  the  'services  ren- 
dered to  the  United  Kingdom '  by  his  rain- 
fall observations. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Scottish  and 
Australasian  Meteorological  Societies,  of  the 
Royal  Botanical  Society,  and  of  many  foreign 
learned  associations.   Twice  electeid  to  the 


council  of  the  Soci£t4  Mitiorologi^iue  da 
France,  be  frequently  attended  its  meetinga 
at  Paris,  and  was  made,  in  1601,  a  fUmtim 
of  the  le^^on  of  honour. 

Strack  with  paialyns  on  14  Feb.,  he  died 
on  10  March  1900,  and  was  buried  in  Kenaal 
Green  cemeterv.  He  married  in  1866  Eliza- 
beth Lube,  who  shared  his  labours  until 
her  death  im  1884.  Their  <mly  child  died  is 
infancy. 

His  work  on  rainfall  is  being  continued 
by  Mr.  H.  Sowerby  Wallis,  his  coadjutor 
durinff  thirty  years.  A  paper  on  ''The 
Wilt^tire  Whirlwind  of  October  1,  1889/ 
prepared  by  him  a  tew  days  before  nis  Int 
illness,  was  read  to  tbe  Royal  Meteorological 
Society  on  16  Ma^  1900.  A  geld  medal  in 
his  memory  was  Kiunded  by  the  same  body, 
to  be  awarded  for  services  to  meteon^ogisal 
science.  The  record  of  weather  kept  bj 
Symons  at  his  house  in  Camden  Square  was 
muntained  unbroken  for  forty-two  years. 
Throughout  his  life  hemade  many  friends  and 
incurred  no  enmity.  His  library  contained 
ten  thousand  volumes  andpamphlets.  Besides 
essays  and  reports,  he  wrote:  1.  'Rain: 
how,  when,  where,  why  it  is  measured,' 
London,  1867.  S. '  Pocket  Altitude  Tables,' 
London,  1876,  &c.,  three  editions.  3.  '  The 
Floating  Island  in  Derwentwater,*  London, 
1889.  i.  'Merle's  MS.  Consideracionai 
Temperiei  pro  7  Annis  1337-1344,'  repro- 
duce under  hie  saporision,  London,  1891 
[see  Mbkle^  Wiiuah],  B.  *  Theophrastus 
on  Winds  and  Weather  Signs,'  edited  from 
John  6eo^  Wood's  translation,  London, 
1894.  Mr.  Benjajnin  Daydon  Jackson's  'Ve- 
getable Technology,'  London,1882,  was  based 
upon  a  catalogue  of  works  on  applied  botany 
published  by  Symons  in  the  *  Colonies  and 
India 'for  13  Sept.  1879.  A  report  drawn  up 
by  him  in  1861  on  the  anemometry  of  Ber- 
muda appeared  in  the  eighth  number  of  the 
meteorological  papers  issued  by  the  board 
of  trade. 

[Symooa's  British  Kainfatl  S<a  1899,  com- 
piled by  H.  Sowerbj  Wallis,  p.  14  (with  par 
trait) ;  limes,  13  March  1900  ;Natare,  Ifi  March 
1900;  Observatory,  zxiiu  178  (W.  C.  Kssh).] 

A.  M.  C. 

SYMONS,  SiaWlLLTAMPENN  (1843- 
1899),  major-general,  bom  on  17  July  1843, 
was  eldest  son  of  William  Symons  of  Hatt, 
Cornwall,  by  Caroline  Anne  Southwell, 
daughter  of  William  Courtis  of  Plymouth. 
His  father  was  recorder  of  Saltash,  and  was 
a  descendant  of  Simon,  lord  of  Saint-Sever, 
who  came  to  England  with  William  I.  He 
was  educated  privately,  and  was  commis- 
sioned as  ensign  in  the  24th  foot  on  6  March 
1863.    He  became  lieutenant  on  SO  Oct 
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1866,  tnd  eapuin  on  16  Feb.  1878.  Ha 
Mnred  with  the  second  battalion  of  his  regi- 
ment in  the  meratunu  against  Sandile  m 
Kafiraria  in  1878,  and  in  the  Zulu  irar  of 
1879,reoeiTing  the  medal  with  clasp.  Owing 
to  the  destruction  of  the  first  battalion  at 
Isandhlwana,  he  obtained  his  majority  on 
1  Jnly  18B1.  He  went  to  India  with  his 
battalion  in  1880,  and  on  SO  Sept.  1882  was 
appointed  asBistsntadjutant^neral  for  mus- 
ketry in  Madras.  He  serred  on  the  staff  in 
the  expedition  to  Burma  in  1886,  and  aftei> 
wards  organised  a  force  of  mounted  infantry 
wfaich  won  special  praise  from  Lord  Roberts 
(Forty-m«  Year$  in  India,  p.  618).  In  1889 
he  commanded  the  Burma  column  in  the 
Ohin-'Lushai  expedition,  and  recaved  the 
thanks  of  the  Indian  ^vemment.  He  was 
repeatedly  mentioned  in  despatches  (London 
Oazette,  S3  Jane  1886, 2  Sept.  1887, 16  Nov. 
1889,  13  Sept.  169U),  and  was  given  the 
brevet  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  (17 
1886)  and  of  colonel  (1  July  1887),  the  C.B. 
14  Nov.  1890),  and  the  Indian  medal  of 
894  with  two  clasps. 
On  31  Jan.  1891  he  was  promoted  ren- 
mental  lieutenant-colonel,  and  commam  fed 
the  second  battalion  of  the  South  Wales 
borderers  (late  34th)  till  8  Anril  1893,  when 
he  became,  by  Lord  Roberts  s  selection,  as- 
sistant adjutant-general  for  musketry  in 
Bengal.  An  excellent  shot  and  a  skilful 
swordsman  himself,  be  did  his  best  to  raise 
the  standard  of  shooting  in  the  army.  On 
S6  March  189S  he  was  a^pcnnted  to  com- 
mand a  seeond-clasa  distnct  in  the  Punj&b 
as  brigadier-general.  He  eommanded  a 
brigade  in  the  Waziristan  expedition  of 
18^6  (ib.  2  July  1896),  and  received  the 
clasp.  La  1698  he  commanded  a  brigade  in 
the  Tochi  field  force,  and  afterwards  the  first 
division  in  the  Tirah  expedition  (ift.  11  Feb. 
and  6  April  1898).  He  was  made  K.C.B. 
on  20  May  1898,  and  received  the  Indian 
medal  of  1896  with  two  clasps. 

On  16  May  1899  he  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  troops  in  Katal,  then  num- 
bering about  five  thousard  men.  "War  with 
the  Iransvaal  Republic  was  already  in  pro- 
spect, and  in  July  Symons  informed  the 
goranor  that  an  increase  of  sixteen  hundred 
men  was  required  to  defend  the  colony 
againat  raids^  and  of  6,600  men  to  defmd  it 


sgainst  an  inTSsion.  In  the  autumn  lei*- 
foreementB  larffnr  than  ha  had  adrad  for 
came  from  India  and  the  Meditemnean,  and 

on20Sept.Sjmon8'was  pven  the  temporary 
rank  of  majof^^nMral.  To  meet  the  wish 
of  the  <»vil  government  of  Natal,  he  divided 
bis  troops  between  Ladysmith  and  Dundee. 
On  3  Oct.  Sir  George  White  arrived  and 
assumed  the  chief  command  in  Natal.  War 
was  declared  by  the  Transvaal  and  the 
Orange  Free  State  Republics  on  10  Oct.  The 
troops  were  oivanised  as  the  fourth  division 
of  the  South  Auica  field  force,  under  Symons, 
who  was  made  temporary  lieutenant-general 
on  9  Oct.  He  was  sent  to  Dundee,  where 
four  battalions,  three  batteries,  and  one 
cavalry  regimoik  were  encamped.  There 
he  was  attacked  on  20  Oct.  by  abmtt  four 
thousand  Boers  with  ux  guns  under  Lucas 
Merer.  These  had  emae  from  the  east, 
while  two  other  bodies  were  approaching 
from  the  north  and  west,  blocking  the  rail- 
way from  Ladysmith.  llie  guns  of  Meyffl''a 
force  opened  fire  on  the  camp  at  daybreak 
from  l^Iana  hill,  three  miles  to  the  east  of 
it.  Symons  led  out  his  troops  and  asaailed 
this  hill  with  three  battalions.  By  1.30  P.M. 
it  was  most  gallantly  stormed,  hut  Symons 
was  mortallv  wounded  by  a  bullet  in  the 
stomach  in  the  course  of  Uie  advance.  Two 
days  afterwards  the  British  force  retired  on 
Ladysmith,  but  Symons,  with  other  wounded 
men,  hod  to  be  left  at  Dundee,  and  he  died 
there  on  the  SSrd.  He  waa  buried  on  the 
24th  in  the  ehnrdi  of  England  bnrial-gnmnd, 
with  marks  of  respect  from  the  Boers.  The 
*  London  Oaxette*  of  that  day  notified  his 
promotion  to  major-general  for  distin^^uished 
service  in  the  field.  Sir  George  White  de- 
scribed him  as '  an  officer  of  high  ability  and 
a  leader  of  exceptional  valour.'  A  memorial 
window  in  Botusfleming  Church,  near  Salt- 
ash,  Cornwall,  was  unvdled  in  October 
1900. 

On  IS  Feb.  1877  he  married  Caroline, 
only  daughter  of  Thomas  Pinfold  Hawkins 
ofEdgbaston;  she  survived  him. 

[Burke's  Landed  Oencry;  Historical  Record) 
of  the  24th  Regiment  (of  wliich  Symonswas  ons 
ofths editors);  Hutcbiiwoo'sCampaigninTinh; 
Puiiamcntaiy  Fapm,  Cd.  44,  ctoTespondence 
relative  to  the  defnice  Natal;  Standanl, 
87  Oct  18W.]  &  M.  L 
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TAIT,  ROBERT  LAWSON  (1845-1899), 
surgeon,  bom  at  46  Frederick  Street,  Edin- 
buigh,  on  1  Uay  184fi,  vae  eon  of  Aiohibald 
(^mpbell  Tait  w  Diyden,  thena  guild  toother 
of  Heriof  a  Hospital,  and  Isabella  Stawut 
Lawson  of  Leren.  From  the  of  aeren 
LawsonTaltiFaB  educatedat  Henot's  Hospi- 
tal Bchool.  He  became  a  student  of  medidne 
at  die  university  of  Edinbui^h  and  ia  tha 
extramnral  school,  where  he  worked  undw 
the  immediate  superintendBnoe  of  Alexander 
McKeniie  Edwards,  the  faTourite  pupil  of 
Sir  William  Fergusaon  [o.  t.I  In  1866  h« 
was  admitted  a  lieentiate  or  the  Koyal  College 
of  Physicians  and  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  of  Edinburgh,  and  he  acted  for  a 
time  as  assistant  to  8iT  Henry  littlejohn  and 
Sir  James  Young  Smpeon  [q.  v.]  He  was 
also  profoundly  influenced  by  the  example  of 
James  Svme  [q.  ▼.],  whose  ubits  of  euanli- 
nesB  in  his  aui^cal  work  were  in  omttrast 
with  the  methoos  and  results  of  most  of  his 
eontemporaries.  Dnrin^  this  tima  he  gave 
P&rticubr  attenticn  to  Indogy  and  histology. 

Tait  was  appmnted  house-singeoB  to  ute 
Wakefield  Hospital  in  1807,  a  post  he  held 
for  three  years,  and  it  was  here  that  he  pei^ 
f^med  his  first  ovariotony  on  29  July  1868, 
in  the  earlier  months  of  hia  twenty-fourth 
year.  He  performed  a  similar  operation  on 
five  occasions  before  he  remoredto  Birming- 
ham in  1870 ;  but  this  experience  doea  not 
seem  to  have  directed  his  attention  to  the 
work  of  his  life,  for  in  September  1870  he 
took  the  practice  of  Mr.  Thomas  Partridge 
and  settl»l  in  Birmingham  at  the  comer  of 
Burbury  Street,  LozeU's  Road.  He  was  ad- 
mitted a  member  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  of  England  on  SS  Jan.  1870,  and 
later  in  the  same  year  he  was  eboted  a 
fellow  of  the  Bonl  College  of  Soigeons  of 
Edinbnwh,  In  Birmingham  he  aeon  made  a 
name  for  nimself  as  a  bold  surgeon,  an  aggres- 
siTe  enemy,  and  an  original  tunkw.  ^was 
a  lecturer  on  phystolcvyat  the  Midland  In- 
stitute from  1871  to  1879,  where  his  teaching 
of  the  Darwinian  theory  of  erolution  exdtea 
from  time  to  time  much  public  <^iposition. 
He  was  elected,  after  examination,  a  fellow 
of  the  Royal  Oollegs  of  Surgeons  of  England 
on  8  June  1871,  and  in  Uie  followiog  month 
he  was  appointed  sm^fson  to  the  newly 
founded  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  Women,  a 
post  be  held  until  1893,  when  be  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  consulting  stafi*.  In  1873 
he  was  awarded  the  Hastings  gold  medal  of 
TOL.  xxc. — avr. 


the  British  Medical  Assodatiim  f<Hr  his  essay 
on  'Diseases  of  the  Oraries,'  and  in  1890  he 
xeoeiTed  the  Cullea  and  Liston  triennial 
priie  at  Edinbui^  fin  hia  services  to  medi- 
cine, especially  in  eonneetion  with  his  mak 
on  the  gall-bladder.  This  prise,  which  waa 
afterwards  exhibited  in  the  art  gallery 
Birmingham,  consisted  of  a  diver  bowl  of 
seventeenth-century  London  workmanship. 
In  1878  be  performed  two  opttations  <^  his- 
toric impwtance,  for  on  3  Feb.  he  removed  an 
ovary  for  suppurative  disease,  and  on  1  Aug. 
he  extirpated  the  uterine  appendages  to 
arrest  the  growth  of  a  bleeding  myoma,  in 
1878  he  pMformed  his  fint  hystereotomy  for 
m^oma  of  the  uterus,  following  wiUi  but 
sli^  modifioatiw  the  teclmique  of  Eoeberld, 
and  in  Jane  1876he removed  a  hssmatosalpinx, 
and  thus  made  the  {Krofessfen  &miltar  with 
the  pathology  of  this  cmdititm.  In  1878 
Tait  bMan  to  ai^ress  doubts  as  to  tlw  vslue 
of  the  Liaterian  precautions  then  adt^ted  by 
most  operating  surgeons,  and  tiias  became  a 
leadw  m  the  sohool  of  ' asmtio'  aa  <mnosed 
to  *  antiseptic '  surgery.  In  1679  he  aiA  his 
first  choleOTStotomy,  an  opsration  which 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  rational  surgwry 
of  the  gall  tract.  On  17  Jan.  1883  he  fir^ 
perfonned  the  operation  for  ruptured  tubal 
pregnuey  and  saved  the  patient.  A  series 
of  thirty-five  oases  with  but  two  deaths 
'lily  followed,  and  the  operation  to<^  its 
as  a  recognised  method  of  trsating  a 
rate  oondition. 
__  1874  Lawson  Tait  was  instrumental  in 
organisingthe  Birmingham  Medical  Institute, 
of  which  he  was  an  original  member,  and  in 
1887  he  waa  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
British  GjrnMokwieal  Society,  serving  as 
its  president  in  18B6.  In  1887  he  became 
pnasaor  of  grnmeologT  at  Qiusn's  CoUege, 
and  is  1890  he  was  bailiff  of  the  Mason 
College.  He  was  instmmoital  in  1809  in 
causing  the  medical  sehool  of  Quean's  Col- 
lege to  be  transferred  to  Mason  College,  aad 
thus  smoothed  the  way  for  tlu  fooadatini  of 
the  nniversi^  of  Birmingham. 

Tait  perfonned  many  of  the  duties  of  a 
oitiieB  m  Birmingham.  Elected  a  member 
of  the  city  council  in  1866  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Bordesley  division,  he  became 
chairman  of  the  health  committee  and  a 
member  of  the  asylums  committee.  He 
contested  the  Bordesley  division  of  the  city 
in  the  Gladstonian  interest  in  1886,  but  was 
easily  defeated  hy  Mr.  Jesse  CoUings. 
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In  the  British  Medical^  Awodation  Tut 
was  a  member  of  the  coandl,  pieudent  of  the 
Birmingham  branch  andalso  oithe Worcester- 
shire and  Herefordshire  branch,  and  in  1890 
he  delivered  the  address  on  surg;ery  when 
the  association  held  its  annual  meeting  in 
Birmingham.  He  was  president  of  the 
Medical  Defence  Union  and  raised  the 
society  to  a  position  of  considerable  import- 
anoe.  In  1876  he  was  president  of  the  Bii^ 
mingham  Natural  History  Society  ,andin  1884 
he  was  president  of  the  Birmingham  Philo- 
sophical Society.  He  was  also  professor  of 
anatomy  at  the  Royal  Society  of  Artists  and 
Birmingham  School  of  Des^.  He  was  too 
a  founder  of  tlie  Midland  Unim  of  Natural 
History  Societies,  and  waelai^ly  concerned 
in  the  establishment  of  cofle&<hou8es  in 

H»  uniTeiu^  of  the  State  of  Neir  York 
eonfmed  on  him,  konori$  eaiua,  the  defpttB 
of  M.D.  in  1666,  and  in  1889  he  reeeiTBd  a 

similar  tribnte  from  the  St.  Louis  Ooll^  of 
Fh^sioians  and  Surgeons,  while  in  1888  the 
Union  University  at  New  York  conferred  upon 
him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  an  honorary  fellow  of  the 
American  Oyngsoological  Sode^  and  of  the 
American  Association  of  Obstetricians  and 
Oyniecologists. 

The  last  fiveireanof  Jut's  life  were  marked 
by  almost  continuous  ill-health,  whichcansed 
him  to  relinquish  much  of  his  operative  work 
for  the  r^K>se  of  Llandudno,  where  he  pur- 
chased a  honse.  Here  he  died  of  unemia  on 
13  June  1699.  His  body  waa  cremated  at 
Liverpool,  the  ashes  being  afterwards  interred 
in  Gkgoith'a  oave^an  andent  borielnplaee  in 
the  grounds  of  his  Welsh  home.  He  mar^ 
ried,  m  1871,  Sybil  Anne,  a  dansfhter  ot  Wil- 
liam Stewart,  solicitor  of  Wakefield,  Yorit- 
shire,  but  he  had  no  children. 

Lawson  Tait  was  a  frequent  contributor 
to  the  press,  lay  as  well  as  medical.  He  bad 
a  sound  antiquaritUL  knowle^^ ;  he  was  an 
excellent  companion,  a  good  raconteur,  and  an 
admirable  public  speaker.  He  enjoyed  being 
in  a  minority,  and  this  led  him  to  champion 
many  lost  causes.  As  a  sui^eon  he  simplified 
and  perfected  the  technique  and  greatly  en- 
larged the  scope  of  abdominal  surgery.  The 
pioneers  in  this  department  of  surgery  had 
almost  limited  themselves  to  the  diseases  of 
the  ovaries  and  Uterus;  bub  Tait's  coniuin- 
mate  operative  skill,  coupled  with  hia  poww 
of  genraalisatitn,  enaUed  him  to  «Etmd  the 
range  of  nterine  sovgery  and  to  its 
principles,  until  now  n^ly  every  aboomiaal 
organ  can  be  succes^uUy  explored  and 
tnuited  by  the  surgeon. 

He  published:  1.  'The  Pathology  and 


Treatment  of  Diseases  of  the  Ovaries'  (the 
Hastings  prise  essay,  1873),  1874 ;  4th  edit 
1883.  2.  *  An  Essa^  on  Hospital  Mortality, 
liased  oB  the  Statistics  of  the  Hosmtals  of 
Great  Britain  for  Fifteen  Yeus,'  London, 
1877,  8vo.  8.  'Diseases  of  Women,' London, 
1677,  6vo;  2nd  edit.  1886.  An  American 
edition  waa  published  in  New  York  in  1879 
and  at  Philadelphia  in  1689,  and  the  work 
was  translated  into  French  by  Dr.  Olivier  in 
1666  and  by  Dr.  Bitriz  in  1891.  4.  'The 
Uselassnese  of  Vivisection  uptm  Animals  as 
a  Method  of  Soieotifio  Research,'  Birming- 
ham, 1862,  8vo;  zeiasued  in  America  in  1883, 
and  teanslated  into  German,  Dresden,  1883, 
8vo.  6.  'Lectures  on  Ectopic  Pregnancy 
and  Pelvic  Hwnatooel^'  TUww^ngiiam  iggt^ 
8vo. 

[Lancet  and  British  Medical  Jonnial,  vol.  t. 
1S99;  The  Journal  of  the  Aauriean  Hedicsl 
Association,  vol.  xviiL  180S  and  xsxii.  875i 
1899;  Omtmporary  Hsdieal  Ken.  edited  bj 

John  LeyUnd,  vol.  ii.  188S;  private  informa' 
tion.]  D'A.  P. 

TATE,  Sra  HENRY  (1819-1899),  first 
baronet,  public  benefactor,  eldest  son  of 
William  Tate  of  Chorley,  Lancashire,  by 
Agnes,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  Booth  of 
GQdenome,  Yorkshire,  was  born  at  Chorley 
on  11  March  1819.  Havii^  started  life  as 
a  grocer's  assistant,  he  entered  the  firm  of 
a  urge  sugar-refiner  in  Liverpool,  and  soon 
rose  to  a  position  of  responsibility.  In  1673 
an  inventicm  was  brought  to  him  which 
removed  one  of  the  great  difficulties  of  the 
retail  sogar  trade.  By  an  exceedingly  simple 
process  the  inraitifni  cut  np  sogar^loaves 
mto  small  ^eoee  for  dooiestie  nae.  Tate  at 
once  recognised  HtB  vsefnlnesa  oi  the  inven- 
tion, patented  it,  ai^  laid  tibe  foundations 
of  his  fortune.  In  1860  he  migrated  to 
London,  very  aooa  took  a  leading  positum 
in  the  Mindng  Lane  market,  and  developed 
his  business  until  it  aesumol  gigantic  pro- 
portions  and  until  *  Tate's  cube  sugar '  be- 
came known  all  over  the  world.  Tate's  local 
bensfacticma  kept  pace  with  his  fortune. 
He  gave  no  less  than  42,000/.  to  the  newly 
founded  University  Goll^  of  Liverpool 
(1881->2),  and  even  larger  sums  to  the  various 
Liverpool  hospitals,  in  addition  to  a  large 
number  of  anonymous  donations  both  to  in- 
dividuals and  to  charities.  On  becoming  a 
leudent  at  Straatham  Common  his  bounty 
iraa  extended  to  South  London,  whne,  among 
otlierdonatioiu,he  gave  (at  a  coat  of 16,700/. ) 
a  handsome  free  lilmay  to  Brixton,  opened 
by  King  Edmrd  VZI,  then  pnnea  of  Wales, 
on  8  Maxoh  1898. 

But  Tate  is  remembered  primarily  for  his 
ttuniftoent  patronage  of  raitiah  art.  TSm 
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bailt  a  spacious  galleiy  at  Fttrk  Hill, 
Streatham,  and  adorned  it  with  the  beat 
works  hy  contemporary  masters,  conspica- 
ously  with  the  finest  works  of  mllais,  such 
as  'Ophelia,'  'The  North- West  Passage/ 
and  •  The  Vale  of  Rest.'  Every  year,  just 
before  the  opening  of  the  academy  exhi- 
bition, he  gave  a  dinner  of  the  proportions 
of  a  banquet  to  the  leading  artists  at  his 
house.  About  1890  he  formed  Ute  des^ 
of  presenting  his  ooUeetion  of  modani  pio- 
turea  to  the  National  Gallery.  Semplea 
luTing  been  T^aed  as  to  the  acceptance  ot 
such  a  collection  en  Use,  Tate  approached 
theehanoellorof  dieezeheqa6r(Mr.  Gosehen) 
with  an  offer  to  erect  a  gallery  of  British 
art,  and  to  Resent  the  nation  with  the 
bulk  of  his  pictares  as  a  nucleus  for  a  ^ei- 
manent  axhioition  of  modem  British  paint- 
ings, {H^Tided  only-  that  the  government 
would  find  the  site  for  such  a  building. 
Mr.  Ooechen  accepted  the  ofier,  and  made 
overtures,  which  were  rejected  by  the  City 
corporation,  for  acquiring  a  site  upon  the 
Blackfriars  Embankment,  after  wmch  but 
little  energy  was  displayed  in  the  discovMry 
of  a  site  until  in  1893  Sir  William  Har- 
coort  ofl^red  the  ground  upon  which  stood 
Millbank  Prison,  then  about  to  be  demo- 
lished, He  also  promised  to  muntain  the 
ffallery,  and  to  pWe  the  foundation  in  the 
bands  of  the  trustees  of  the  Naticmal  Gal- 
lery. The  ofi«r  was  gladly  accepted  by 
Tate.  The  gallerv,  reared  at  his  expense, 
and  designed  by  Mr.  Sidney  R.  J.  Smith  in 
'a  free  classic  style'  with  a  handsome 
Corinthian  portico,  was  opened  by  King  Ed- 
ward VII  and  Queen  Alexandra  (then 

Jrince  andprincess  of  Wales)  on  SI  July 
897,  Sir  W  Harcourt  and  Mr.  Ajtiiiur  Bal- 
four being  present  and  making  speeches,  to 
which  Tate  replied.  In  the  seven  galleries 
that  formed  the  original  building  were  housed 
sixty-five  {rictures  from  Tat^a  collection, 
sixty-foor  pictures  purchased  under  the  be- 
quest of  Sir  PVanoa  Legatt  Ohantrey  [q.v.], 
ei^teen  jnetozes  .  presented  by  George 
Frederick  Watta,  R.  A.,  and  ninety-eight  pic- 
tures fVom  the  modem  portionof  the  National 
Gallery.  The  building  was  styled  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  of  British  Art,  bat  familiarly 
known  as 'The  Tate  Ghillery.*  Predictions 
made  as  to  the  dampness  of  the  site  have 
happily  proved  unfounded ;  the  building  is 
lignt,  the  internal  arrangements  admirable 
in  every  way,  though  the  situation  might 
be  made  more  acceesible.  Tate  was  made  a 
trustee  of  the  National  Gallery  at  the  end  of 

1897,  and  was  created  a  baronet  on  27  June 

1898.  In  that  year  Sir  Hemry  commenced 
the  extension  of  the  building,  which  he  had 


promised  to  undertake  in  his  speech  at  the 
opening  of  the  gallery.  The  additions  were 
completed  on  27  Nov.  1699,  when  the  accom- 
modation was  nearly  doubled,  and  the  value 
of  Tate's  gif^  to  the  nation  raised  to  not  far 
short  of  half  a  million.  The  first  keeper, 
Sir  Charles  Holroyd,  was,  on  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  National  Gallery,  succeeded  by 
Mr.  D.  S.  Maccoll  in  1906.  The  gallery 
contains  nearly  400  paintbgs  and  drawing, 
in  addition  to  pieeee  sculpture,  for  which 
a  galleiy  was  provided  in  the  new  buildings. 
Several  fine  pictntea  were  added  to  the  col- 
lection by  Tate  as  a  supplement  to  the 
original  'Tate  gift,'  and  'The  Childhood 
of  Raleigh,'  by  Millais,  was  presented  by 
Lady  Tate  shortly  after  his  death,  which 
took  place  at  Streatham  Uill  alter  a  long 
illness  on  6  Dec.  1899.  He  married,  firs^ 
on  1  March  1641,  Jane,  daughter  of  John 
Wtgnall,  by  whom  he  had,  with  other 
issue.  Sir  William  Henry  Tate  (b.  23  Jan. 
1842),  the  second  baronet ;  secondly,  on 

8  Oct.  1886,  Amy  Fanny,  only  daughter  of 
Charles  Hislop  of  Brixton  Hill,  who  sur- 
vived him. 

A  speaking  likeness  of  Sir  Henry  Tate  is 
in  the  gallery  which  the  nation  owes  to  his 
muniiicaioe.  It  is  a  bronze  bust  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Kook,  presented  to  the  gallery  by 
Sir  William  Apiaw,  Sir  Edward  Foynter, 
and  other  admirers  in  recognition  of  Tate's 
great  service  to  British  art.  A  phctographU) 
ukeness  forms  the  frontispiece  to '  The  Year's 
Art,'  1898.  An  oil  portrait  by  Sir  Hubert 
Herkomer,  in  the  j[K)ssession  of  Lady  Tate, 
has  been  engraved  in  mezzotint ;  the  original 
is  destined  eventually  to  be  placed  in  the 
Tate  Gallery.  A  bust  is  in  the  library  of 
the  University  College,  Liverpool,  which 
was  built  at  his  expense. 

[TuneB,  21  July  1897,  28  Nov.  1899,  6  Dec 
1899;  AtheDKom,  9  Dec.  1899;  Ann.  Reg. 
1899  [183]  ;  Mngasine  of  Art,  November  1898. 
Decembar  1897.  January  1900 ;  Tate  Ooller; 
Illnatnaed  Catologne,  1897;  Saturday  Review, 

9  Dec.  1899;  Dlostrated  London  News,  9  Dec, 
1899  (poitrwt).]  T.  S. 

THOMAS,  WILUAM  LUSON  (1880- 
1900^,  founder  of  the  '  Graphic '  and  *  Daily 
Grapnic,'  the  son  of  a  London  shipbroker, 
Will  liam  Thomas,  by  his  wife,  Alicia  Hayes, 
was  bora  on  4  Dec.  1880,  and  was  educated 
at  Fulham.  On  leaving  school  he  joined  his 
elder  brother,  George  Housman  Thomas 
(1824-1868)  [q.v.],  who  was  practising  at 
Paris  as  an  engraver  on  wood.  In  1846  the 
two  brothers,  accompanied  by  Mr.  H.  Harri- 
son, the  brother-in-law  and  partner  of  the 
elder,  went  to  America  to  take  port  in  the 
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promotion  of  two  illustrated  iouraala,  'The 
Republic' and 'The  Picture  (^oUeiT.'  Both 
enterprises  failed,  the  health  oi  Qeorge 
Thomas  broke  down,  and  the  brothers  re- 
turned to  Europe.  Thaj  spent  two  years  at 
Borne,  and  'William  Thomas  then  joined  the 
wood-engraver  William  James  Liuton  [q.  t. 
Suppl.^  as  an  assistant.  He  soon  started  an 
engraTine  establishment  of  his  own  with  a 
Unm  Stan,  employed  in  illustrating  books 
C^nia  Pilgrim^B  Progress,'  1867:  Hans 
Andezsen'a  <  Tales  for  Children,^  1861 ; 
•  GuUiver's  TwveU,'  1864,  &c.j  On  12  July 
1856  Thomas  married  Annie,  daughter  of  the 
marine  painter  John  Wilson  Carmichael 
(1800-1868)  [q.  v.]  He  was  .himself  a 
painter  io  wateiKiolours,  and  an  exhibitor 
from  1860  at  the  Suffolk  Street  Gallery; 
and  though  he  could  only  devote  hia  leisure 
to  this  branch  of  art,  he  distinguished  him- 
self sufficiently  to  be  elected  on  7  Nov.  1864 
an  associate,  and  on  3  May  1875  a  full  mem- 
ber, of  the  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water- 
colours.  He  took  a  keen  interest  in  that 
society,  and  was  largely  instrumental  in 
raising  the  capital  which  enabled  it  to  move 
(torn  Pall  Hall  to  its  new  qaarters  in  I^cca- 
dillj,  and  in  procuring  in  1884  the  addition 
of  uiA  prefix  'royal'  to  itstitle.  His  Bcheme 
for  amalgamating  the  institute  with  the 
Boyal  Water^olour  Society  was  unsuccess- 
fiiL  A,  collection  of  Thomas's  own  work  was 
exhibited  in  1882  under  the  title  'Ten  Years' 
Holiday  in  Switierland.' 

As  an  engraver  Thomas  had  done  much 
work  fOT  'The  Hlustrated  I^ondon  News.' 
!nie  experience  thus  gained  enabled  him  to 
form  and  carry  out  a  scheme  for  the  founda- 
tion of  the  rival  ioumal  with  which  his 
aame  is  most  closely  identified.  He  raised 
the  necessary  capitu  with  the  aid  of  an  elder 
brother,  a  Srasilian  merchant,  and  other 
friends,  and  the  first  number  of  the  '  Grsr 
phic '  appeared  on  4  Dec.  1869.  '  It  was  a 
bold  idea/  he  wrote  himself  (  TJrtivenat  Re- 
view, 16  Sept.  1888),  *  to  attempt  a  new 
jonnial  at  the  price  of  Hxpenoe  a  copy  in 
Che  fiwe  of  the  most  sucoessfiil  and  nzmlv 
eetabli^ied  illustrated  paper  in  the  world, 
costing  then  only  fivepaiee,'  but  his  energy, 
zeal,  and  thoroogh  miowledge  both  of  art 
and  business  soon  ensured  the  succesB  of 
the  venture.  The  Franco-German  war  of 
1870-1  gave  the  '  Qraphic '  a  great  oppor- 
tunity, and  in  times  of  peace  there  was  a 
steady  demand  for  a  paper  which  contained 
good  litera^  matter  and  drawings  by  such 
artists  as  Walker,  Pinwell,  Herkomer, 
Fildes,  Macbeth,  Grc^ry,  Hot^hton,  Small, 
and  Oieen.  Thomaa  had  a  knack  of  dia- 
corezing  riui^  talent,  and  bis  journal  was 


open  to  all  artists,  whatever  thur  metliod, 
instead  of  being  confined  to  piofessioul 
draughtsmen  on  wood.  He  had  much  to  do 
with  the  introduction  of  photograi^y  u  i 
means  of  preserving  the  original  dnwing 
&om  being  destroyed  in  the  catting  of  tk 
wood-block.  He  set  a  high  stand&id  tl 
draughtsmanship,  and  his  oonstuit  effim 
was  to  maintain  it  and  to  spare  no  out  in  pro- 
curing the  best  wwk.  HepaidkmHmitD 
MillaiB  and  other  eminent  puntan  ur  Christ- 
mas pictures,  and  the  jK^ular  'Qn^ic 
Gallery  of  Siukmpem't  Hennnei '  wu  im 
to  his  initiative. 

For  twenty  years  Thomaa  devoted  tlmnt 
all  hia  time  and  thought  to  the  'Gnpluc;' 
but  a  scheme  for  another  enterfKisegnaiuU; 
shaped  itself  in  bis  mind  and  bore  tu 
the  foundation  in  1890  of  the  'Daily  Gn- 

f'hic,'  the  first  daiW  illustrated  nper  pnb- 
ished  in  England.  The  difficulues,  both 
mechanical  and  financial,  of  such  a  echeiDe 
were  enormoua,  but  he  overoame  them  it 
soon  SB  improvements  in  process  voA  ud 
in  machinery  enabled  him  to  fjet  illaitn- 
tions  produced  and  printed  with  tlie  R- 
quisite  speed.  The  '  Duly  Gra^iic'  had  ia 
seasons  of  difficulty,  but  its  fonndar  &«d 
them  wiUl  imperturbable  ctmfideaoe  and  left 
hia  seoond  iww  no  Iom  finnly  artiMiAri 
HuxL  the  first.  Aotxt  ttomak  vorku 
managing  director  oc  then  jonmaU  he  took 
an  active  interest  in  the  Artiabf  Benavol* 
Institution,  the  Prince  of  WaWs  Ho>{itil 
Fund,  and  other  philanthropic  aaraeeStUd 
WM  a  strenuous  advocate  of  ue  Suadiy 
opening  of  picture  galleries  and  moBeuiBi. 
He  dim  at  his  house  at  Cherteey  oo  160et. 
1900  and  was  buried  at  Woking.  His  wife 
and  family  of  nine  sons  and  one  dtt^bin 
survive  him.  His  eldest  son,  Mr.Canni^Ml 
Thomas,  succeeded  him  aa  managing  directot 
of  the  '  Qxaphic*  A  portrait  by  Mr.  ff. 
Ridley,  exhibited  at  the  Ko^al  Academy  i> 
1874,  passed  into  the  posaeasion  of  Mn.  W. 
L.  Thomaa. 

[Obituary  notiees,  with  poitiaiti,  is  ^ 
Ozflobie^  20  Oct.  1 900,  and  the  Daily  Om^ 
18  Oct.  1900;  private  informatioD.]  C.B- 

THOMPSON,  WILLIAM  (1786P-I833;^ 
political  economist,  and  by  many  regud^i 
aa  the  founder  of  adenbific  aociuism,  Iw"' 
about  1786,  was  a  native  of  counter  CorL 
A  wealthy  Irish  landlord,  he  was  wriy  ^ 
to  the  study  of  economic  problams  cod- 
trasting  his  own  affluent  position  witk  tiul 
of  the  wretched  Irish  peasantry.  In  1^ 
he  discovered  that  for  twelve  years  he  b«d 
been  living  *  on  what  is  called  rent,  the 
duee  of  the  labour  of  otlim' 
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At  an  earlier  period  he  had  been  brought 
under  the  influence  of  the  writings  of  B^t 
ham,  and  resolved  to  work  oat  that  philo- 
eopher'a  utilitarian  principles.  Correspon- 
dence led  to  personal  acquaintance.  ABtrong 
attachment  grew  up  between  the  two  men, 
and  at  Bentham's  request  Thomj^son  visited 
him  in  London,  and  fired  with  htm  for  some 
years.  Thompson  was  also  an  enthusiastic 
supporter  of  Robert  Owen,  whose  co-opera- 
tive svatem  he  believed  to  be  the  means 
of  realising  the  conception  of  '  the  grentest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number.*  At  the 
same  time  Thooipsan  closely  studied  God- 
win's '  Political  Justice.' 

In  1824  Thompson  held  a  public  diacus- 
sion  at  Cork  with  one  who  had  acquired  a 
connderable  local  reputation  for '  his  skill  In 
the  controversies  of  political  economy.'  In 
the  result  Thompson  published  in  the  same 
year  his  chief  work, '  An  Inquiry  into  the 
Principles  of  the  Distribution  of  "Wealth 
most  conducive  to  Human  Happiness.'  A 
second  edition  appeared  in  1850,  and  a  third 
in  1869,  edited  hy  "William  Pare  [q.  v.] 
Thompson  starts  with  the  assumption  that 
all  wealth  is  the  product  of  labour,  which  is 
the  sole  measure  as  well  as  the  characteristic 
distinction  of  wealth.  The  three  principles 
he  proceeds  to  lay  down  are  :  first,  all  labour 
ought  to  be  &ee  and  voluntary  as  to  Its 
direction  and  continuance ;  secondly,  all  the 
products  of  labour  ought  to  be  secured  to 
the  producers  of  them ;  thirdly,  all  exchanges 
of  then  product!  ought  to  be  firee  and  volun- 

working  out  his  theory  of  the  right  to 
the  whole  produce  of  labour  Thompson  does 
not  lose  sight  of  the  doctrine  of  the  right  to 
aubsistence  on  the  ^rt  of  the  young  or  of 
the  incapacitated.  He  did  not  clearly  see  the 
Iwlcal  difference  between  the  right  to  the 
whole  produce  of  labour  and  the  nght  to  sub- 
sistence. His  object  was  to  prove  the  In- 
justice of  unearned  income  ana  private  pro- 
perty by  the  assertion  of  the  former  doctrine, 
'but  the  communistic  tendencies  which  he 
borrowed  from  Owen  prevented  htm  firom 
drawing  Its  positive  consequences '  ^MBKeias, 
p.  89).  Thompson  omitted  from  hia  treatise 
a  chapter  of  a  hundred  pages  on  the  inrtitu- 
dons  of  Bociety,  on  the  ground  that  in  the 
then  existing  state  of  public  opinion  his  criti- 
cism would  have  caused  unnecessary  irrita- 
tion. William  Pare,  his  literary  executor, 
also  excluded  this  chapter  from  the  1650 
and  the  1868  editions.  It  was  then  probably 
tost  or  destroyed. 

The  fame  of  Thompson's  works  rests '  not 
upon  lus  advooaCT  of  Oweoite  co-operation, 
devoted  and  pubuo-spirited  as  that  was,  but 


upon  the  fact  that  he  was  the  first  writer  to 
elevate  the  question  of  the  just  distributwu 
of  wealth  to  the  supreme  poution  It  has 
since  held  in  English  p(dltical  economy. 
Up  to  his  time  political  economy  had  been 
rather  commercial  than  industrial'  (Fox- 
well). 

According  to  Professor  Kenger,  'from 
Thompson's  book  the  later  socialists,  the 
Saint-Simonians,  tlie  Proudhons,  and  above 
all  Marx  and  Rodbertus,  have  directly  or 
'  indirectly  drawn  their  opinions 'jfrA*  Siffht 
'  to  the  whole  Produce  of  Labour,  Engl,  trans. 
1899,  p.  51).  Marx  quotes  Thompson, 
although  he  fails  to  give  nim  credit  for  the 
discovery  of  the  theory  of  surplus  value. 

In  his  *  Distribution  of  Wealth '  Thomp- 
son incidentally  advocated  the  equal  eco- 
nomic and  political  rights  of  men  and  wo- 
men. He  deplored  what  he  regarded  as 
the  fatal  consequences  of  depriving  women 
of  the  educational  advantages  enjoyed  by 
men.  *  Give  men  and  women,'  he  says^ 
'equal  civil  and  political  rights.'  Thompson 
expounded  bis  Ideas  on  sexual  equality  into 
a  volume  with  the  title  of  *  Appeal  of  One 
Half  the  Human  Race,  "Women,  against 
the  Pretentions  of  the  other  Half,  Hen,  to 
retain  them  in  Political,  and  thence  in 
Civil  and  Domestic,  Slavery  '  (1825).  This 
work  was  largely  aimed  at  a  passage  in 
James  Mill's  *E^ay  on  Qovemment,  and 
it  had  great  influence  in  moulding  John 
Stuart  MiII'b  views  on  the  same  subject.  J.  S. 
Mill  met  Thompson  when  he  came  to  Loi^ 
don  about  1837.  Uill  notes  in  his '  Auto- 
biography '  (p.  125)  that  at  the  free  debates 
held  weekly  at  the  Co-operation  (Owenlte) 
Society's  rooms  in  Chancery  Lane,  'Uie 
principal  champion  on  their  (the  Owenite) 
side  was  a  very  estimable  man  with 
whom  I  was  well  acquainted,  Mr,  William 
Thompson  of  Cork,  author  of  a  book  on  the 
distribution  of  wealth,  and  of  an  "  Appeal  " 
on  behalf  of  women  against  the  passage  re- 
lating to  them  in  my  Other's  "Blssay  on 
GovermDent." ' 

Thompson  was  also  the  author  of  the 
following  works :  *  Labour  Rewarded  ;  The 
Claims  of  Labour  and  Capital  Conciliated, 
or  how  to  secure  to  Labour  the  whole  Pro- 
ducts of  its  Exertions.  By  one  of  the  Idle 
Classes,'  London,  8vo,  1827  (see  Gbahuc 
Walub,  Life  o/Ihmeu  Place,  pp.  268-9)i 
and  '  Practical  Directions  for  the  Speedy  waA. 
Economical  Establishment  of  Communities 
on  the  Principles  of  Mutual  Co-operation, 
United  Possessions,  and  Equality  of  Exep- 
ttons,  and  of  the  Means  of  EnjoymMit,' 
London,  Svo,  1830. 
For  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life 
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Thompson  was  a  strict  vegetarian  and 
teetotaler.  He  died  of  inflammatioD  of  the 
chest  at  Clounksen,  Boscarberj,  oo.  Cork, 
on  28  March  1833. 

Thompson  made  every  endeavour  to  give 
practical  effect  to  hi«  views.  During  his 
lifetime  he  gave  money  to  asnst  the  co- 
operative movement,  and  made  provision 
for  carrying  on  its  propaganda  after  his 
death.  By  a  will  dated  1630  he  bequeathed 
the  bulk  of  bia  property,  consisting  of  free- 
hold estates  in  co.  Corlc,  to  trostees  for  pro- 
mulgating the  principles  of  Robert  Owen, 
and  aiding  (says  William  Pare,  one  of 
his  executors)  the  humbler  classes  in  any 
practical  operations  founded  on  those  prin- 
ciples. One  clause  of  his  will  ran  :  'To 
aid  in  conquering  the  foolish,  but  frequently 
most  mischievous  pr^ndice  respecting  the 
benevolent — but  to  the  operators  most  un- 
pleasant and  sometime  dangerous — process 
of  examining  dead  bodies  for  the  benefit  of 
the  living,  I  will  that  my  body  be  publicly 
examined  by  a  lecturer  on  anatomy  on  con- 
dition of  his  returning  the  bones  in  the 
form  of  a  skeleton,  natural  or  artificial,  to  be 
reserved  in  the  Museum  of  Human  and 
Comparative  Anatomy,  as  my  books  are  to 
be  preserved  in  the  library  of  t^e  first  Co- 
operative Community  in  Britain  or  Ireland.* 
Thompson's  will  was  disputed  by  his  heirs- 
at-law  on  the  ^und  that  some  of  its  pro- 
visions were  *  immoral.'  The  Irish  court 
of  chancery  took  a  quarter  of  a  century  to 
decide  the  point,  and  ultimately  gave  judg- 
ment in  favour  oif  the  plaintiffs. 

[Leslie  Stepbut's  EngliBhUtilitariuiB  (1900), 
ii.  260  seq.;  Anton  Mangu's  Bight  to  the 
whole  Prodoce  of  taboar,  Eagliih  trand.  with 
Introdnction  by  Professor  Fox  will,  1899 ;  Holy- 
oake's  Hist,  of  Co-opeiatiMi;  J.  8.  Hill's  Atito- 
biography,  p.  126.] 

THORNE,  Sib  SICHARD  THORNE- 
(1841-1899),  physi(aan,  was  the  second  son  of 
Thomas  Hemcy  Thome,  banker,  of  Leaming- 
ton, where  he  was  horn  on  IS  Oct.  1841. 
Fie  was  sent  to  school  at  Nieuwied  in 
Rhenish  Pruswa,  whence  he  was  transferred 
toFranceattbeagat^fourteen,toattend,after 
a  year's  aehooUng  there,  the  eiwrs  <fo  ^vin^ 
at  theLyoteSt^^uts,  Fans,  where  hegained 
two  first  prises.  He  then  returned  to  Eug- 
tand  and  became  a  pupil  at  the  Mill  Hill 
sohool,  from  which  da  matriculated  at  the 
London  Univeruty.  He  began  his  medical 
career  as  an  apprentice  to  a  medical  prac- 
litioner  in  Leamington,  afterwards  entering 
as  a  student  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 
London.  In  1863  he  was  admitted  a  mem- 
bet  of  the  Royal  College  of  Suigeooa  of  £n|f- 


land,  and  served  the  ofGce  of  midwifery 
assistant  at  St.  Bartholomew's  HospitaL 
In  1666  he  became  a  licentiate  of  the  Royal 
College  of  I^yeicians  of  London,  and  in.  the 
follovring  jrear  he  gnduated  U.B.  at  the 
London  Univeiuty,  with  first-daaa  honours 
in  medicine  and  OMtetric  medidne. 

From  1864  to  1866  he  acted  as  jonioi 
resident  medical  officer  at  the  Sussex  House 
Asylum,  Hammersmith,  and  in  1867  he  was 
elected  assistant  .physician  to  the  general 
dispensary  in  Bartholomew  Close,  E.C.,  a 

rt  he  resided  in  the  following  year,  when 
was  appointed  physician  to  the  Hospital 
for  Diseases  of  the  Chest  in  the  City  Road. 
From  1869  to  1871  he  was  assistant  phy- 
elcian  to  the  London  Fever  HospitaL  He 
was  chosen  demonstrator  of  microscopic 
anatomy  in  the  medical  school  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's Hoapital  in  and  from  April 
1870 he  filled  for  a  year  the  office  of  casualty 
physician  to  the  hospital. 

Thome  was  first  employed  as  a  super- 
numerary inspector  in  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  the  privy  council  in  1868,  and  in 
this  capacity  ne  conducted  several  investi- 
gations in  connection  with  outbraaks  of 
typhoid  fever  with  such  marked  ability  that 
in  Febmary  1871  he  was  appointed  a  per- 
manent inspector.  He  rose  gradually  from 
this  position  until  in  180^  he  succeeded  to 
the  post  of  principal  medical  officer  to  the 
local  government  board  on  the  retirement 
of  Sir  George  Buchanan  [q.  r.  SuppL] 
Thome's  knowledge  of  Frendi  and  Qerman, 
no  less  tiian  his  polished  manners  and  courtlv 
address,  soon  made  him  especially  acceptabte 
to  his  political  chiefs,  and  he  was  repeatedly 
selected  to  represent  this  country  in  matters 
of  intomatioaal  hygiene.  Thus  he  was  Uic 
British  delegate  at  the  international  con- 
gresses held  at  Rome  in  1885,  at  Venice 
(Paris  sitting)  in  1893,  at  Bresdnn  in  1893, 
atParis  in  1694,atVooice  in  1897;  and  was 
her  majesty's  plenipotentiary  to  sign  the  con- 
ventions of  Dresden  in  18^  Pans  in  1894, 
and  Venice  in  1897,  the  last  convention 
bemg  vwy  largely  drawn  up  under  bla 
guidance.  His  conapieuous  services  were 
recognised  by  the  government,  who  intneased 
his  salary  in  consequence  of  a  recommenda- 
tion made  by  a  special  committee  in  1898. 

At  the  Royal  College  of  Phyueians  of 
London  Thome  was  admitted  a  member  in 
1867,  and  was  elected  a  fellow  in  1875;  lie 
acted  as  an  examiner  1885-89,  and  waa  a 
member  of  council  1894-96.  In  1891  he 
delivered  the  Milroy  lectures,  '  Diphtheria : 
its  Natural  History  and  Prevention.'  He 
began  to  lecture  on  hygiene  at  the  medical 
school  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hoi^ital  in  1679, 
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He  was  elected  F.R.S.  on  5  June  1690,  uid 
was  awarded  the  Stewart  prize  of  the  British 
Medical  Association  in  1803.  In  1895  he 
■ucceeded  Sir  John  Simon  as  crown  nominee 
at  Uie  General  Medical  Goundl,and  in  1898 
honorary  degrees  were  conferred  upon  him 
muTenitf  of  Edinbur^  tlw  Royal 
ITniTenit^  of  Ireluid,  and  the  Bo^al  College 
of  Phrsieiana  oi  Irdand,  white  lua  aervicea 
to  ^blic  health  were  ncojinu^  '>7  w- 
leotion  as  on  honoraty  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Medicine  at  Rome,  correspond- 
ing member  of  the  Royal  Italian  Society  of 
Hygiene,  and  foreign  associate  of  the  Society 
of  Hygiene  of  France.  Hewaspresidoitof  the 
Epidemiological  Society  from  1867  to  1889, 
and  in  1698  he  delivered  the  Harben  lectureo 
'  On  the  Administrative  Control  of  Tuber- 
culoeis.'  He  was  made  O.B.  in  1892,  and 
K.O.B.  in  1897.  He  died  on  18  Dec.  1899, 
and  is  buried  at  St.  John's,  Woking.  He 
manied  in  1866  Martha,  daughter  of  Joseph 
Rylanda  of  Sutton  Ghaiiga,  Hull,  by  whom 
lie  had  fbar  ehildxaa:  tuee  sou  and  a 
daiwhter. 

Thome  ranks  as  one  of  the  foremost  ex- 
ponents of  the  science  of  public  health,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  he  worthily  filled 
the  position  occupied  in  succession  by  Sir 
Edwin  Chadwick,  Sir  John  Simon,  and  Sir 
George  Buchanan.  His  acumen  first  proved 
that,  as  had  long  been  suspected,  typhoid 
fever  was  a  water-borne  disease.  It  was  his 
energy  that  gave  an  impulse  to  the  est*- 
Mishment  of  hospitals  for  the  isolation  of 
infectious  disease,  which  are  now  common 
in  every  part  of  the  country.  Throughout 
Eurt^  his  name  is  inseparably  connected 
with  attempts  to  abolish  nie  ex|»ensive  and 
tedious  methods  of  quarantine  m  &vonr  of 
a  higher  standard  of  cleanliness  combined 
with  the  early  and  efficient  notification  of 
individual  cases  of  epidemic  disease. 

Almost  the  whole  of  Sir  Richard  Thome- 
Thome's  work  is  recorded  in  the  form  of 
leporta  in  the  blue-books  of  the  medical  de- 
partment of  the  privycouncil  and  the  local  I 
government  board.  The  Milroy  lectures  on 
diphtheria  were  published  in  12mo,  London, 
1891. 

[Personal  knowledge ;  British  Medical  Journal, 
1899,  ii.  1771,  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital 
Journal,  vii.  £3,  and  St,  Bartholomew's  Hosjutal 
Reports,  voL  zzz^. ;  private  information.] 

FA.  P, 

T0BBEN8,  HENRY  ^HITELOOK 
(1806-1862),  Indian  civil  servant,  was  the  ; 
eldest  son  of  General  Sir  Heniy  Torrens  | 
[q.v.],andwa«boraatCaaterbttryon30Ma7  | 


terhouse  and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where 
he  was  admitted  student  in  1823,  and  ma- 
triculated on  16  Dec. ;  he  had  the  honour  to 
be  rusticated  along  with  the  Buke  of  Wet* 
lington's  sons  for  painting  the  doors  of  the 
collego  red.  After  axadnating  B.A.  in  1838 
he  began  to  read  m  die  bu,  a  profession 
entirely  unsuitable  to  his  mercurial  and 
ebullient  temperament.  A  clerkship  in  the 
foreign  office  was  procured  for  him,  but  was 
almost  immsdiatelvezchan^for  an  Indian 
writership,  which  ne  was  induced  to  accept 
by  a  promise  of  patronage  from  Lord  Wil- 
liam Beatinok,  then  (18^)  on  the  point  of 
proceeding  to  India  as  governor-general.  So 
tax  as  Lord  William  was  conoem^  the  under- 
taking was  redeemed,  but  kings  were  to 
arise  who  knew  not  Joseph.  It  was  also 
most  unfortunate  for  Torrens  te  have  en- 
tered the  service  without  having  imbibed  its 
spirit  and  traditions  by  a  previous  course  at 
Hail^bury.  He  seemed,  however,  fully  to 
justify  his  appointment  byliis  general  ability 
and  oia  rapid  progress  in  the  oriental  lan- 
guages, especially  Arabic,  Permn,  and  Hin- 
dustani, llis  firat  appointment  was  that  of 
assistant  to  the  collector  at  Meenit,  July 
1829,  By  Januaiy  1636  he  had  worked  his 
way  into  the  secretariat,  and  in  1837  he  was 
in  a  position,  according  to  Sir  John  Kaye, 
to  Old  Macnaghten  and  Colvin  in  bringmg 
about  the  Afghan  war  by  his  personal  influ- 
ence as  one  of  the  secretaries  in  attendance 
upon  Lord  Auckland,  who  was  then  at 
Simla,  remote  from  the  steadying  influence 
of  his  coundl  at  Calcutta.  Torrens  denied 
the  imputation ;  it  seems  clear,  however, 
upon  his  own  showing,  that  he  did  recom- 
mend interference  in  Uie  afiura  of  Af^^boni- 
Stan,  although  he  had  not  come  to  the  point 
oi  advocating  on  actual  British  invauon.  A 
recent  publication  of  documents,  neverthe- 
less, has  proved  that  Lord  Auckland's  pru- 
dent reluctance  was  not  overcome  by  the 
advice  of  his  secretaries,  whidi  advice  he 
r^eeted  somewhat  cavalierly,  but  1^  what 
I  he  conceived  to  be  an  imperative  instruotdon 
from  home  (see  Sir  Avoklutd  Coltzv's 
Zife  of  J,  Sussell  Volmn). 

In  1838  Torrens  published  that  first  volume 
of  a  translation  of  the  'Arabian  Nights* 
which  chiefly  preserves  his  name  as  a  man  of 
letters.  In  1 640  he  edited  C.  Lassen's  '  Points 
in  the  History  of  the  Qreek  and  Indo* 
Scythian  Kings'  (Calcutta,  1840,  8vo),  and 
in  the  aune  year  he  was  made  aecreUry  to 
I  the  board  of  customa  at  Calcutta,  and  in  diis 
capadty  effected  unportant  reforms  in  the 
I  nccin  dq^ortment.  In  April  1847  he  was 
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ofBcially  shelved  as  agent  to  the  governor- 
general  of  Murshidarad.  This  virtual  ex- 
bltietion  of  one  of  the  most  brilliant  men  in 
the  service  was  attributed  to  the  jealousy  of 
a  clique,  but  no  further  explanation  seems 
necessary  than  the  fact,  admitted  by  Torrens'a 
biographer,  that  he  disliked  his  vocation  and 
made  few  friends  among  his  colleaguea.  If 
another  reason  is  required,  it  may  oe  found 
in  the  indiscretion  of  which  his  writings 
afford  sufficient  proof.  Among  them,  for 
instance,  is  a  squib  in  the  style  of  Black- 
wood's '  Chaldee  Maniucript*  on  an  occur- 
renoe  ^riiich  had  created  mndi  stir  in  Oal- 
entta,  extremely  clever  and  amomng,  bnt 
whidi  mnst  have  made  an  enem^  of  one  of 
the  most  influential  personages  m  Bengal, 
supposing  that  he  had  not  been  made  one 
already.  In  his  latter  days  Torrens  turned 
as  much  as  he  could  from  official  life  to 
literature,  producing '  Madame  de  Malguet ' 
(liOndon,  1848, 3vo&.  12mo),a  novel  founded 
on  youthful  experiences  in  r^rance,  so  greatly 
admired  by  the  veteran  Miss  Edgewortfa  that 
she  wrote  to  the  publishers  to  ascertain  the 
author;  and  *Bemarks  on  the  Scope  and 
Uses  of  Military  Literature  and  History,'  a 
book  highly  eulogised  by  his  biographer ;  it 
began  to  appear  in  the  *£ast«m  »tar'  in 
January  184^  and  was  subaa^nentW  rBissued 
in  book  form.  No  copy  of  it  u  in  the  British 
Museum  Library,  but  oqpiona  extracts  are 
raprintod  in  the  'Oollet^ed  Writings' (ed. 
Hume).  He  also  contributed  a  number  of 
papers  to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society's  Joumat 
He  died  at  Oaleutta  frtim  the  effects  of  climate 
on  Id  Aug.  1862. 

Torrents  dispersed  literary  remains  were 
collected  and  printed  at  Calcutta,  and  pub- 
lished in  Jjondon  by  J.  Hume  in  1854.  They 
justify  his  character  for  wit  and  brilliancy, 
but  are  too  slight  and  occasional  to  survive, 
and  the  unquestionable  merits  of  his  novel 
have  not  preserved  it  from  oblivion.  His 
litar&rv  reputation  must  rest  on  his  transla- 
tion of  the  '  Arabian  Nights,'  unfortunately 
unfinished^  but  pronounced  superior  to  aU 
later  versions  in  virtue  of  'that  literary 
instinct  and  feeling  which  ii  more  nece»- 
sary  even  than  scholarship  to  the  sncoessful 
translator'  (NatUm.  New  Yor^  1900,  ii. 
167). 

[Torrens's  Works  io  Brit.  Husenm  Library; 
Memoir  by  J.  Hume,  prefixed  to  his  edition  of 
Torrens's  literary  remains ;  Kt,j6,  History  of  the 
War  in  A^hanistan,  vol.  i.;  Gent.  Mag.  1862, 
ii.  646  ;  New  York  Kation,  30  Ang.  and  6  Sept.  . 
ISOO.l  R.  G. 

TORRT,  PATRICK  (1768-1852),  bishop 
of  St.  Andrews,  Dunkeld,  and  Dunblane, 
bom  on  37  Dec.  1763,  in  the  parish  of  King 


Edward,  Aberdeenshire,  was  son  vi  Thomu 
Torry,  a  woollen  <doUi  mann&cturer  at 
Gameston,  and  his  wife,  Jane  Watson, 
daughter  of  a  former  in  the  same  parish. 
He  was  educated  as  a  member  of  the  esta- 
blished presbyterian  church  of  Scotland,  hut 
his  uncleJamesWat8on,ajacobite,who  had 
been  ont  in  1745,  impruaed  episcopalian 
views  upon  him,  and  after  mastering  Latin, 
Qreek,  Hebrew,  and  mathematics,  Torry  at 
the  age  of  eighteen  began  teaching,  first  in 
Selkirk  pariah  sdux^  under  his  uncle,  and 
then  at  Lotunay,  Aberdemahire.  In  Jane 
1762  he  went  to  live  with  John  Skinmr 
(1721-1807)  i[q.  v.],  who  completod  his  oon- 
veruon  to  episcopslianism,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing SeptembOT  he  was  ordained  deacon 
of  the  Scottish  episcopal  church  by  Bishop 
Robert  Kilgour  of  Aberdeen.  Though  only 
nineteen  years  old,  he  was  at  once  pnt  in 
charge  of  a  conn^ation  at  Arradoul,  in 
Rathven  parish,  Banfikhire,  and  in  1783  be 
was  ordained  priest.  In  1787  he  married 
Kilnmr'B  daughter.  Christian,  who  died 
without  issue  in  1789 ;  in  that  year  Torry 
became  Kilgon/e  assistant  in  his  charae  at 
Peterhead,  and  on  Kilgonr'e  death  in  1791 
Tony  succeeded  to  his  chaige,  which  he 
held  until  18S7.  In  1807  he  was  made 
treasurer  of  the  Seottidi  Emaeopal  ^mdly 
Society,  and  nt  6  Oct.  1606  he  was  dected 
tnshop  of  Dunkdd,  in  suooeanon  to  J'ona- 
than  Watson;  he  Tetuned  his  pastcml 
charge  at  Peterhead,  where  he  resided. 
Qeorge  Oleig  fq.  v.]  was  originally  <^ioaen 
bishop,  but  the  hostility  ol  Bishm  John 
Skinner  (1744-1816)  [q.  t.]  kept  Gleig  out 
of  the  see. 

Torry  retained  his  bishopric  for  forty-four 
years ;  in  1837  he  reeignedhis  charge  of  the 
congregation  at  Peterhead,  though  he  con- 
tinued to  reside  there,  and  in  September 
1841,  by  the  death  of  Bishop  James  Walker 
[q.  v.lfae  became  pro-primu8  of  the  episcopal 
church  of  Scotland.  In  a  synod  neld  at 
Edinbuigh  in  September  1844,  it  was  de- 
cided to  revive  the  e^scopal  tiUe  ^  St. 
Andrews,  and  Torr^  was  henceforth  known 
as  bishop  of  the  united  dioceaas  of  St.  An- 
drews, Dunkeld,  and  Dunblane.  The  most 
important  incident  of  hie  episcopate  was  tho 
publication  in  April  1860  of  his  *  Prayer- 
book,'  which  claimed  to  he  the  embodiment 
of  the  usages  of  the  episcopal  church  of 
Scotland.  Torry  had  throughout  his  life 
been  a  staunch  champion  or  the  Scottish 
communion  office,  which  was  derived, 
through  Laud's  prayer-book  of  1637,  horn 
the  first  prayer-book  of  Edward  VI,  and 
was  used  by  the  Scottiah  non-jurora  until 
the  death  of  Prince  Charles  in  1766,  when 
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gngatioiu  in  Scotland,  "nie  latter,  while 
beoonning  membera  of  tlte  Scottish  episco- 
pslian  church,  retained  t&e  nae  of  the  jBng- 
lisb  prayer-book,  which  did  not  inenleate 
auch  avowedly  hirit-ehnzeh  doctrines  as 
that  used  bj^  tiie  Scottish  noD-juron,  In 
1847  a  petition  was  {wesentea  to  Tony 
from  some  of  his  cle^  that  he  would 
supervise  the  compilation  of  a  servioe-book 
comprifung  the  ancient  usages  of  the 
Scottish  episcopalian  church ;  and  this 
book,  which  was  known  as  Tor^s  '  Prayer- 
book,'  was  recommended  by  him  and  pub- 
lished in  Apiil  1860,  as  thoagh  it  claimed 
to  be  the  authorised  service-book  of  the 
Scottish  episcopal  church.  A  storm  of  op- 
position led  by  Charles  Wordsworth  [q.  v.] 
at  once  arose ;  only  two  oat  of  seven  bishope 
and  one  out  of  seven  deans  were  in  the 
habit  of  using  the  Scottish  communion 
office  lecommended  by  Torry ;  and  it  con- 
tained usages  not  sanctioned  1^  any  canon. 
The  publication  was  at  once  censured  by 
the  Scottish  episcopal  synod,  by  St.  An- 
drews diocesan  synod,  on  19  June  1860,  and 
again,  after  Tonr  bad  published  a  protest, 
hy  the  ejnscopal  synod  on  6  Sept.  The 
suppression  of  this  prayer-book  made  it  a 
rare  work,  and  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
a  copy  in  the  Bntish  Museum ;  toe  distinc- 
tive passages  in  it  are  printed  in  the  appen- 
dix to  J.  M.  Nesle's  '  Life  and  Times  of 
Bishop  Torry '  (cf.  Wobdsworth,  I^iacopata 
of  Charles  Wordtworth,  pp.  346-9). 

Other  (questions  on  which  Torry  came  into 
coofl  ict  with  his  episctnial  colleagues  were  the 
support  he  nye  to  Bishop  Michael  Ltucombe 
[q.  v.],  and  his  fkrottnUe  reeeptitm  of  tha 
4peal  of  Waiiam  FAlmor  (1811-1879)  [q.v.l 
He  welcomed  the  foundation  of  Gleniuraona 
College  within  hu  dioceee,  and  assisted  to- 
wards  the  building  of  St.  Ninian's  Cathedral, 
Perth,  the  statutes  of  which  he  formally  ap- 
nrovedon  6  Jan.  1861.  Torry  died  at  Peter- 
head on  3  Oct.  1863,  and  was  buried  in  St. 
Ninian'sCathedralonthelSth.  Hemarriedin 
September  1791  his  second  wife  Jane,  daugh- 
ter of  Dr.  William  Young  of  Fawsyde,  ifin- 
cardinesbire,  and  by  her  had  issue  three  sons 
and  four  daughters,  of  whom  the  eldest  son 
John  became  dean  of  St.  Andrews. 

[Joha  Matton  Neale's  Life  and  Times  of 
Patrick  Turry,  1856 ;  Scottish  Mag.  new  ser. 
i).  355-9;  Scottish  Eccl.  Jonroal,  ii.  225,  231; 
Scottish  Guardian,  20  Nov.  1891;  Annual  Reg. 
186-i,  p.  317;  Oriib's  Eed.  Hist,  of  Scotland, 
vol.  iv.  pasHim ;  Skinner's  Annuls  of  Scottish 
Kpiseopacv,  1818,  pp.  473,  soq.;  Blateh's  He. 
moir  of  Bishop  Low,  18&Ai  W.  Walker's  IMt 


John  Skinner,  1887,  p.  116;  0.  Wotdiwotth^ 
Eariy  lifs^  189S,  and  J.  Wordawrath's  EpisoD- 
pate  of  Charios  Wordsworth,  1890,  passtm ;  «£ 
also  arts.  Olho,  Graonu ;  Low,  B^vm :  Sakim- 
FOOD,  Damibf.;  SxiMma,  Jour;  Txrbot, 
CuARLKg  HuouKs;  'Walkbb,  Jahbs;  and  WoBiMk 
woETH,  Cb*blbs.]  a.  p.  p. 

TRAILL,  HENRY  DUFF  (1843-1900), 
author  and  journalist,  belonged  to  the  Traills 
of  Battar,  an  old  family  long  settled  in  the 
county  of  Caithness  and  in  the  Orkneys. 
He  was  sixth  and  youngest  son  of  James 
Traill,  for  some  6  ime  stipendiary  magistrate 
at  the  Greenwich  and  Woolwich  polioo- 
court,  and  of  Caroline,  daughter  of  William 
Whateley,  of  Handsworth,  Staflbrdshire. 
His  uncle,  George  Traill,  represented  Orkney 
and  Caithness  in  parliament  as  a  liband  toe 
nearly  forty  years  till  1869. 

Henry  Puff  Traill  was  bom  at  Morden 
HiU,Blackhoath,onUAug.l843.  Hewaa 
educated  from  April  1863  at  Merchant  Tej- 
lors'  School,  where  he  was  distiDguished  lor 
his  attainments  both  in  classics  and  mathe- 
matics, particularly  the  former.  As  head  of 
the  school  he  was  elected  to  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  in  Midiaelmas  term,  1861,  and 
subsequently  obtained  one  of  the  last  of  the 
close  lellowehipe  then  reserved  on  the  foun- 
dation for  Merchant  Taylors'  scholan.  He 
took  a  first  class  in  classical  moderations  ic 

1865,  but  after  passing  moderations  he  took 
up  the  study  of  natural  science,  with  a  view 
to  the  medical  profession,  and  obtained  a  se- 
cond class  in  the  final  schoolain  that  su^ect  in 

1866.  HegraduatadB.A.inthatyear,B.O.L. 
in  1868,  and  D.O.L.  in  1878.  On  leaving  the 
unirerai^  he  abai^oned  his  sdentifle  inten- 
tiousand  was  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Inner 
Temple  in  1869.  In  1871  ho  was  appointed 
an  inspector  of  returns  under  the  educatiMi 
office.  But  literature,  or  at  least  the  p  .ilodi- 
cal  form  of  it,  soon  attracted,  and  |)resectly 
absorbed,  him.  His  earliest  ioumalistic  con- 
nection was  with  the  *  Yorlnhite  Post,'  and, 
after  settling  down  regularly  in  London,  he 
contributed  occasionally  to  several  otiier 
newspapers.  In  1873  he  joined  the  staff  of 
the  '  Pall  Mall  Gazette,'  then  conducted  by 
Mr.  Frederick  Greenwood,  and  subsequently 
migrated  to  the  '  St.  James's  Gazette '  on  the 
foundation  of  that  journal  in  18^0,  He 
wrote  much  and  brilliantly  during  this 
period  in  the  'Saturday  Review,*  contri- 
buting political  'leaders,'  literaxj  reviews, 
and  essays.  He  also  wrote  TersM,  soma  of 
which  were  republished  under  the  titles  of 
<  Re-captured  Khynuis'  (1882)  and  'Satm^ 
di^  Songs'  (1890),   Widi  a  fisw  exceptiont 
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these  pieces  ate  in  the  humorous  or  satirical 
rein  tnd  deal  with  topu  of  the  day  ;  but 
one,  called  'The  Ant's  Nest,'  is  deeply 
lerioua,  and  desenes  to  take  rank  among  the 
Anest  philosc^hical  and  nflectiTe  poems  of 
the  last  twenty  yean  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Traill's  remarkable  gift  of  parody,  in 
prose  as  well  as  in  metre,  was  exhibited  by 
an  anonymous  pamphlet,  pablislied  in  1876, 
called  'The  Israelitiah  Question  and  the 
Comments  of  the  Canaan  Journals  thereon,' 
in  which  the  style  of  the  leading  London 
newspf^rs  was  cleverly  burlesqued. 

In  1882  he  quitted  the  *St.  James's 
Gaxette'  and  joined  the  staff  of  the  'Daily 
Telegraph,'  with  which  journal  he  was  closeW 
associated  ae  chief  political  leader-writer  tiU 
1897.  He  continued  to  contribute  to  the 
'Satorday  Review/  and  after  1888  he  again 
wrote  fbr  tiia '  St.  James's.'  In  1889  he  be- 
came editcv  of  the  *  Obserrer/ apost  he  re- 
tained for  about  two  years.  In  189/he  became 
the  first  editor  of  *  Literatnie,'  and  held  this 
positionatthetime  of  his  death.  Hefumished 
a  good  many  critical  essays,  politioal  articles, 
and  occasional  short  stories  and  satirical  skits, 
to  various  monthly  magannes  and  reviews. 

During  these  yesn  of  versatile  and 
strennons  ioumalism,  Traill  was  also  pnb- 
lishmg  booKS  on  a  variety  of  historical,  lite- 
zazy,  and  political  subiects.  In  1881  he 
wrote  a  short  account  of  our  constitutional 
system,  called '  Central  Government '  ('  Eng- 
lish Citizen '  series).  To  the  '  English  Men 
of  Letters '  series  of  Uteraiy  biographies  he 
oontriboted  brief  but  exceUent  memoirs  of 
Sterne  (1883)  and  Coleridge  (1884) ;  and  he 
also  wrote  monographs  onSnafteshiuy  (1886), 
William  in  (f6B8),  Strafibid  (1889),  the 
MatqimofSalisbury(1891),  and  Lord  C^Wer 
(1^^.  The  literary  studies  were  more  buc- 
oesi^  than  the  poUtical ;  for  Traill  was  a 
fine  and  penetiati^  critic  rather  than  a 
trained  hi^iorian.  But  everything  he  wrote 
was  couched  in  the  same  a(unirable  style — 
easy,  fluent,  dignified,  and  correct — ^which 
never  seems  to  have  deteriorated  under  the 
constant  strain  of  daily  jonmalism.  A  more 
elaborate  biography  than  those  just  enume- 
rated was  the  '  Life  of  Sir  John  Franklin' 
(1896).  The  work  was  executed  by  Traill 
after  a  thorough  study  of  the  materials  placed 
at  his  disposal,  and  it  is  an  adequate — 
indeed  the  only  adequate— account  of  t^ 
great  Arctic  explorer.  Between  1893  and 
1887  he  acted  as  editor  of  an  elaborate  con- 
nlation  in  six  volumes,  called  '  Boual  £ng^ 
und,*  which  was  intended  to  be  an  historical 
account  of  the  social,  industrial,  and  poli- 
tiwl  development  of  the  nation.  But  he 
ia  at  hia  best  as  a  aatirist  of  intellectual 


foibles,  or  a  speculator,  half  playful  and 
half  mdanohofy,  on  tiua  profalBma  Of  Ufa. 
These  qualitiea  are  .exhibited  in  hia  ocdleo- 
tivaa  of  literary  and  misceUaneons  essays, 
'Number  Twenty'  (1892)  and  'The  New 
Fiction '  f 1897),  and  particularly  in  the  most 
remarkable  of  his  works,  'The  New  Ludan.' 
This  is  a  series  of  *  Dialogues  of  the  Deed,' 
full  of  wit,  pathos,  and  insight.  It  gives  a 
better  idea  of  the  author's  brilliancy  and 
scholarship,  his  humour  and  his  ironr,  than 
anythincf  else  he  wrote.  '  The  New  LneiAn' 
was  published  in  1884 ;  a  second  edition,  with 
some  supplementary  dialogues  and  a  touch- 
ing dedication,  was  issued  a  few  days  before 
the  author's  death  in  February  1900. 

TraiU  made  several  attempts  at  dramatic 
composition.   He  acted  and  wrote  plays  for 

Jtrivate  rsfmemtatioa  at  sdioc^  ana  at  Ox- 
ord.  Satuioal  dxamatic  sketches  by  lum, 
oal  led '  Fzeaent  versus  Faafc '  and '  Hu  Battle 
of  the  Professors,'  were  perfinrmed  at  Mer* 
chant  Triors' ScImmI  in  June  1869BndJnna 
1874.  He  wrote  a  drama,  'The  Diamond 
Seeker,'  in  the  early  seventies  which  was 
privately  printed.  It  is  a  gloomy  rhetorical 
tragedy  in  prose  and  blank  verse  of  no  great 
literary  merit  On  6  July  1866  Traill's 
'  New  and  Original  Eztravaganzaf'  uititled 
'  Glaucus :  a  Tale  of  a  fish,'  was  performed 
at  the  Olympic  Theatre,  with  the  popular 
burlesque  actress,  Miss  Ellen  Fanen,  in  the 
.  title  role.  His  most  ambitions  dramatic 
eS^ort  was  a  play  called '  The  Medicine  Man,' 
written  in  collaboration  with  Bfr.  Robert 
Hichens.  It  was  produced  by  Sir  Henry 
Irving  at  tiie  Lyoeom  IlieBtre  on  4  Hay 
1898,  and  ran  for  about  four  weeks. 

In  private  lifa  TniU  was  one  of  the  moat 
agreeable  of  companions,  and  in  the  oom- 
puiy  of  intimate  fiends  a  deli^tfvl  ooiH 
versationalist.  But  his  incessant  jonmalistie 
and  literary  activity,  combined  with  a 
Btitutional  shyness  and  reserve,  prevented 
him  from  taking  much  part  in  society.  He 
found  relief  from  the  strain  of  constant 
composition  in  an  occasional  trip  abroad. 
He  was  fond  of  the  Mediterranean  countries. 
In  1693  and  in  1896  he  visited  Egypt.  The 
second  of  these  journeys  he  described  in  a 
series  of  animated  letters  to  the  *  Daily  Tele- 
graph,' afterwards  republished  as  a  book, 
'From  Cairo  to  the  Soudan'  (1896).  A 
general  account  of  the  recent  history  of 
North-Eastern  Africa,  written  him  in 
the  last  year  of  his  life,  was  published  poe- 
thumousfy  under  tibe  title  '  Encdand,  Egypt, 
and  the  &udan  ' (1900). 

Death  took  him  unexpectedly  in  the  fbll 
tide  of  his  various  projects  and  occupaticna. 
He  died  at  the  Great  Western  Hotel,  PtA- 
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dinffton,  on  21  Feb.  1900,  from  a  suddrai  at- 
tack of  heart  disease.  He  was  buried  on 
26  Feb.  1900  in  the  Paddington  cemeteiy, 
KUburn.  A  portrait  of  H.  D.  TraUlj  painted 
bv  Sydney  P.  Hall,  was  exhibited  at  the 
New  Oallerj  in  1889. 

[Times.  22  Feb.  1900;  Obewrer,  SS  Feb. 
1900;  litentnn,  S  Mansh,  1900.]     8.  J.  L. 

TUER,  ANDREW  WHITE  (168»~ 
1900),  publisher  and  writer  on  Bartoloisi, 
son  of  Joseph  Tuer  by  hia  marriage  with 
Jane  Taft,  was  bom  at  Sunderland  on 
24  Deo.  1838.  His  parents  died  wh^  he 
was  a  child,  and  be  lived  chiefly  with  a 
ffreat-oncle,  Andrew  White,  for  many  years 
Sl.P.  for  Sunderland,  after  whom  he  had 
been  named.  He  was  educated  at  New* 
castle-on-Tyne  and  at  Dr.  Brace's  school  at 
York.  He  was  destined  at  first  for  holy 
orde^  and  then  for  the  medical  profession ; 
bat  after  spending  some  time  at  a  I^ondon 
hospital  he  abandoned  medicine  for  printing, 
in  which  he  had  already  made  experiments 
as  an  amateur.  In  1863  he  entered  into 
partnership  with  Mr.  Field,  stationer  and 
printer  in  Nicholas  Lane.  Under  Tuer's 
auspices  ornamental  printing  was  added  to 
the  business,  which  was  removed  to  the 
llinories  and,  about  1868,  to  Iieadenhall 
Street.  Tuer's  invention  of  'sCickphast' 
paste  largely  increased  the  revenues  of  the 
firm,  and  the  'Paper  and  Printing  Trades' 
Journal,'  a  quarterly  founded  in  1877,  and 
for  some  years  edited  by  him,  was  a  success- 
ful venture.  He  then  commenced  publisher 
and  author,  his  first  book  bein^  an  illus- 
trated work  on  '  Luxurious  Bathmg,'  1879. 
The  publishing  firm  of  Field  &  Tuer, 
which  issued  many  illustrated  books,  and 
especially  facsimile  reprints  of  popular 
literature  and  children's  books  of  the  ruga 
of  George  III,  was  converted  in  February 
1893,  a  year  after  Field's  death,  into  a 
limited  company  under  the  name  of  the 
Leadenhall  I'ress.  In  July  1899  Tuer  be- 
came a  director  of  the  firm  of  Kelly,  pub- 
lishers of  the  post-ofiice  directory- 
He  was  an  omnivorous  collector,  and 
filled  the  fine  house  which  he  had  biult  on 
Oampden  Hill  with  books,  engravings, 
clocks,  china,  silver,  and  bric-4-brac  of  the 
most  varied  description,  but  chieily  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  He  did  much,  by 
writing  and  by  example,  to  foster  that 
admiration  for  the  stipple  engravings  of 
Bartolozzi  and  his  school,  which  rose  to  a 
mania  in  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth 
century  and  forced  up  the  prices  of  such 
engravings,  espetually  when  printed  in 
oo£iiu^  Doyona  reasonable  limits,  Ih» 


greater  part  of  his  own  collection  of  en- 
gravings was  sold  at  Christie's  in  two  por- 
tions, on  12  April  1881  and  32  April 
1884. 

His  chief  literary  work,  '  Bartoioni  and 
his  Wo^'  emtains  not  only  a  great  amount 
ot  inffomation  oa  Bartdlossi  and  his  oon- 
temporaries  and  pupils,  but  practical  hints 
to  ooUectOTB  and  many  explanatt(His  of 
technical  matters  in  a  ptwular  and  pleasant 
form.  No  bode  on  the  subject  q£  et^pravings 
is  more  readable,  but  it  is  ducursive 
and  unsystematic  in  its  arrangement,  and 
does  not  satisiy  the  demands  of  the  serious 
student.  Its  ^reat  defect  is  the  abemce  ot 
a  catalogue  of  Bartoloui's  works.  Tuer  had 
intended  to  produce  one,  and  no  writer  was 
better  qnalifled  for  the  task  ;  but  the  pro* 
visional  list  of  the  engravings,  still  the 
fullest  in  existence,  whicn  was  included  in 
the  first  edition  of  18^,  was  withdrawn 
from  the  second  edition  of  1886,  and  the 
complete  catalogue  which  was  then  ^o- 
mised  in  its  place  was  never  written.  The 
collector's  seal  was  direrted  to  (Miur  ob- 
jects, the  nature  <rf  which  is  snfficientljr  in. 
dicated  by  the  titles  of  his  later  books. 

Tuer  became  a  f^low  of  the  Sode^  oi 
Antiquaries  in  January  1890.  He  was  an 
amateur  of  music,  as  of  other  forms  oi  art, 
and  possessed  a  fine  tenor  voice.  He  mar- 
ried, on  10  Oct.  1867,  Thomasine  Louisa, 
youngest  daughter  of  Samuel  John  Louttit, 
controller  of  accounts  in  the  tea  office  at  the 
custom  house,  London.  There  were  no 
children  by  the  marriage.  Mrs.  Tuer  sur- 
vived her  husband,  who  died  at  18  Campden 
HUl  Square  on  S4  Feb.  1900. 

Tuerspublished  works  are :  1. '  Luxurious 
Bathing,' foL  1679.  2.  'Bartoloxxi  and  his 
Works,^  fol.  1882,  2  vols. ;  2nd  edit,  with 
additional  matter,  1886^  1  voL  8tq.  8. '  Lon^ 
don  Cries,*  1883,  4to.  4.  *01d  London 
Street  Cries  and  the  Cries  of  To-day,'  1886, 
16mo.  5.  'The  Follies  and  Fashions  of  oui 
Grandfathers,'  1886,  8vo.  6.  'History  oi 
the  Horn-Book,'  1896,  2  vols.  8vo ;  2nd  edit. 
1897,  1  vol.  8vo.  7.  'Pages  and  Pictures 
from  Forgotten  Children's  Boolo,'  1898, 8vo. 
8.  'Stories  from  Old-fashioned  Children's 
Books,'  1900, 8vo. 

He  also  contributed  prefaces  or  introduc- 
tions to  Nash's  *  Catalc^e  of  a  Loan  Collec- 
tion of  Engnivings  by  Bartolozzi,'  1883 ;  *  By- 
gone Beauties  painted  by  Hoppner '  1883  ; 
Lamb's  '  Prince  Dorus,'  1884  ;  '  The  Book  ok 
Delightful  and  Strange  Designs '  (Ji^MUUse 
stencil  plates),  1893,  and  other  works. 

[AtheuBom,  S  March  1900;  Litezatnre, 
3  Uardi  1900;  Times,  37  Feb.  1900;  orivate 
iBfinmation.]  0.  D, 
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VAUGHAN,  HENRY  (1809-1899),  art 
collector,  eon  of  George  Vai^an  and  Eliza^ 
beth  Andrews,  his  wife,  was  bom  on 
17  April  1809  in  Sonthwark.  where  his 
father  carried  on  a  auecessfnl  bnsiness  as  a 
hat  maDufaeturer.  He  was  privately  edu- 
cated, and  in  1828,  on  the  death  of  hia 
Cather,  succeeded  to  a  lai^  fortune.  He 
traTelled  much  and  became  a  cultivated 
and  enthuuaatio  collector  of  works  of  art, 
both  ancient  and  modem,  with  a  special 
predilection  for  the  works  of  Turner, 
Stothard,  Flaxman,  and  Constable.  Of 
water-colour  drawings  by  Turner,  with 
whom  he  was  personally  acquainted,  he 
formed  a  singululy  fine  series,  and  also  of 
proofe  of  his  '  Liber  Studiorum.'  He  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Atheneeum  Club  in 
1849,  and  F.S.A.  in  1679.  He  was  one  of 
the  founders  and  most  active  members  of 
the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Olub,  and  a  con- 
stant contributor  to  its  exhibitions.  In  1886 
he  presented  the  celebrated  '  Hay  Wain '  of 
Constable  to  the  National  Gallery,  and  in 
1887  some  fine  drawings  by  Michel  Angelo 
to  the  British  Museum.  He  died,  un- 
married, at  28  Cumberland  Terrace,  Re- 
gent's Park,  where  he  had  resided  since 
18M,  on  26  April  1899.  By  his  wiU 
Vaughan  distributed  the  whole  of  his  art  col- 
lections among  public  institutions,  the  list 
of  his  specific  bequests  occupying  more  than 
thirty  folios  (Times,  3  Jan.  1900).  To  the 
National  Gallery  he  left  his  oil  paintings,  a 
series  of  Turner's  original  drawings  for 
'Liber  Studiorum,'  and  studies  by  Beynolds, 
LeaUe,  and  Constable.  The  Britidi  Mu- 
seum received  his  drawings  by  old  masters; 
a  large  collection  of  studies  by  Flaxman 
and  finished  water^Kilours  by  Stothard  and 
other  English  artists ;  also  such  of  the 
'Liber  Studiorum '  proofs  as  might  be  re- 
quired. To  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Mu- 
seum he  assigned  his  collections  of  stained 
f^lass  and  carved  panels,  and  several  draw- 
ings by  Turner.  The  remainder  of  the 
Turner  drawings  he  divided  between  the 
National  Gallery  of  Ireland  and  the  Royal 
Institution  for  the  Encouragement  of  the 
Fine  Arts,  Edinburgh.  Some  drawings  by 
Flaxman,  Stothard,  and  De  Wint,  the 
etchings  by  Rembrandt,  and  the  remainder 
of  the '  Liber  Studiorum  '  went  to  University 
Coll^,  London.  Vaughan  bequeathed  the 
bn^  of  his  fort  une  to  ehurltable  and  religious 
aocieties. 


[Times, 27  Nor.  1899,  S  Jan.  im.sndSlby 
1901 ;  AtbeUBom,  1899,  ii.  747 ;  privata  infer- 
nation.]  Ti.  JL  0*D. 

VICTOR  FERDINAND  FRANZ 
EUGEN  GU8TAF  ADOLF  CONSTAN- 
TIN  FRIEDRICH  op  Hohehlohb-Lan- 
SBiTBtrBe,  Pbitcb,  for  many  years  known  as 
CoTnrr  Glbichhw  (183S-1h91),  admiral  and 
sculptor,  was  third  and  youngest  son  of 
Prince  Ernest  of  Hohenlohe-Langenburg  and 
of  Princess  Ftodore,  only  daughter  of  Emich 
Charles,  reigning  Prince  of  Leiningen,  by 
Princess  Victoria  of  Saxe-Cohurg-Saalfeld, 
afterwards  Duchess  of  Kent.  His  mother 
was  therefore  half-sister  to  Queen  Victoria. 
Bom  at  the  castle  of  Langenbui^  in  Wiirtem- 
bei^  on  11  Nov.  188S,  Prince  Victor  was  sent 
to  Bchoolat  Dresden,  fi»m  which  he  ran  aw^. 
Through  the  interest  of  Queen  Victoria  ne 
was  put  into  the  British  navy,  entering  as  ■ 
midshipman  on  H.M.S.  Powerful  in  1848. 
He  served  in  H.M.S.  Cumberland,  the  fla^f- 
ship  of  Admiral  Sir  George  Seymour  on  the 
North  American  station.  During  the  expe- 
dition to  the  Baltic  in  1664  he  was  slightly 
wounded  at  Bomarsund.  He  was  next  ap- 
pointed to  H.M.S.  St.  Jean  d'Acre  oil' Sevas- 
topol, and  afterwards  transferred  to  the  naval 
brigade,  doing  duty  in  the  trenches.  As  aide- 
de-camp  to  Sir  Harry  Keppel  he  was  present 
at  the  battle  of  the  Tchemaya,  and  was  dis- 
tinguished for  his  bravery  under  fire.  In  1856 
he  was  appointed  flag-lieutenant  to  Sir  Harry 
Keppel  in  China,  and  took  a  prominent  part 
in  the  fighting,  being  recommended  for  the 
Victoria  Cross.  Repeated  illness,  howevor, 
undermined  his  constitution,  and  prevented 
him  from  earning  fresh  distinction  in  the 
navy.  He  was  compelled  for  this  reason  to 
retire  on  half-pay  in  1866.  He  was  created 
K.C.B.  in  Jan.  1866,  and  appointed  by  the 
qneen  to  be  governor  and  const-able  of  Wind, 
sor  Castle.  On  26  Jan.  1861  Prince  Victor 
married  Laura  Williamina,  youngest  daugh- 
ter of  Admiral  Sir  George  Francis  Seymour 
[q.  v.^  By  an  old  law  in  Germany,  relating 
to  reigning  families.  Prince  Victor's  wife, 
not  being  of  equal  rank,  was  disqualified 
from  using  her  husband's  title.  In  conse- 
quence Prince  Victor  assumed  the  title  of 
Count  Gleichen,the  second  title  inthefamily, 
bywhichhewasknownformanyyears.  After 
he  retired  from  the  m.rj  Count  Gieichm  de- 
voted himself  to  an  artistic  career,  for  which 
he  had  considerable  talent.    Bamg  fimd  of 
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modelling,  he  studied  for  three  years  under  ' 
William  Theed  [q,  v.]    Lobs  of  fortune,  [ 
owing  to  the  failure  of  a  bank,  caused  him  | 
to  look  to  sculpture  as  a  eerious  wohmxm.  \ 
He  had  been  granted  by  Queen  Victoria  a  ' 
suite  of  apaitaLents  in  St.  Jameses  Palace, 
There  he  set  up  a  studio  and  entered  into  re- 1 
golar  competition  as  a  wo^bg  sculptor.  He  1 
executed  seTsral  imaj^nattve  groups,  as  well  | 
as  monuments  and  portrait  busts.   Some  of ' 
the  busts  were  very  successful,  notably  those 
of  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  ^e  Marquis  of 
Salisbury,  and  Sir  Harry  Keppel.  His  most 
important  work,  however,  was  a  colossal 
statue  of  Alfred  the  Qreat,  executed  for  the 
town  of  Wantage,  where  it  was  erected. 
He  was  enabled  liy  hia  aucoess  as  s  sculptor 
to  build  himself  a  email  house  near  A«x>t. 
In  1685  Count  and  Countess  Gleicheu  were 
permitted  by  the  queen  to  revert  to  the 
names  of  Innce  and  Princess  Victor  of 
Hohenlohe-Langenbuiv.  Prince  Victor  died 
on  SI  Dec.  1891.  He  nad  in  1887  been  prcH 
moted  to  be  G,O.B.  and  an  admiral  on  the 
retired  list. 

He  left  one  son.  Count  Albert  Edward 
Wilfired  Qleichen,  C.M.O.,  major  in  the 
grenadier  oiiards,  and  three  daughters,  of 
whom  the  oldeBt,  Countess  Ftedore  Gleichen, 
inherited  her  father's  skUL  in  sculpture. 

[Private  informatioa,]  L.  G. 

VICTORIA,  QoEBw  OP  thh  TJnitbo 
EiNttDou  OP  Gbb^t  Bbituh  AfiD  Ibbiahd 
and  Ehpsbsb  op  Indu  Q819-10O1),  was 
granddaughter  of  George  UI,  and  only  child 
oi  George  UVb  fourth  son  Edward,  duke  of 
Kent,  K.Q.,  G.O.B.,  field-marshaL 


Princess  Ghariotte  Augusta  fii  Wales, 

only  child  of  the  Prince  Kegent  (George  Hi's 
heir),  having  married  Prince  Leopold  of 
Sexe-Coburg  on  2  May  1616,  died  after  the 
birth  of  a  stillborn  son  ou  6  Kov.  1617. 
The  crown  was  thereby  deprived  of  its  only 
legitimate  representative  in  the  third  gene- 
^  ration.  Of  the  seven  sons  of 
■Ion  to'^T^  George  III  who  survived Jniancy 

orovrn  In 
181  r. 


three,  at  the  date  of  Prince bs 
Charlotte's  death,  were  bachelors, 
and  the  four  who  were  married  were  either 
childless  or  without  lawful  issue.  With  a 
view  to  maintaining  the  succession  it  was 
deemed  essential  a^ar  Princess  Charlotte's 
demise  that  the  three  unmarried  scois— Wil- 
liam, duke  of  Glsience,  the  third  son ;  Ed- 
ward, duke  of  Kent,  the  fourth  son ;  and 
Adolphus  Frederick,  duke  of  Cambridge,  the 
seventh  and  youngest  son — should  marry 
without  dels/.  AU  vrere  middle-aged.  In 


each  esse  the  bride  was  chosen  from  a  princely 
family  of  Germany.  The  weddings  followed 
one  another  with  rapidity.  On  7  May  1818 
the  Duke  of  Oambridge,  who  had  long  resided 
in  Hanover  as  the  representative  of  his 
father,  Geoige  UI,  in  the  government  there, 
married,  at  Cassel,  Augusta,  daughter  of 
Frederick,  Landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel.  On 
11  June  1818  the  Duke  of  Clarence  married 
in  his  fifty-third  year  Adelaide,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Cfeorge  Frederick  Charles,  reigning 
duke  of  Saze-Meiningen.  In  the  interval, 
on  39  May,  the  Duke  of  Kent,  who  was  in 
his  fifty-met  year,  and  since  1816  had  mainly 
lived  abroad,  took  to  wife  a  widowed  sister 
of  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg,  the 
widowed  husband  of  that  Princess  Charlotte 
whose  death  had  induced  so  much  matri- 
monial activity  in  the  English  royal  house. 

The  Duke  of  Kent's  bnde^who  was  com- 
nmnly  known  by  the  Ohnstian  name  of 
Vict(nria,  although  her  full  Ohristian  names 

were  Mary  Louisa  Victoriai  was 
^f.w^l  nearly  thirty-two  years  old.  She 

was  fourth  daughter  andvoungest 
of  the  eight  children  of  Francis  Frederick 
Antony  (1760-1806),  reigning  duke  of  Saxe- 
Coborg  and  Saalftld.  (In  1825  Saalfeld, 
hy  a  family  arrangement,  was  exchanged  for 
Gotha.)  Her  ^st  husband  was  Ernest 
Oharlee,  reigning  prince  of  Leiningen,  whose 
second  wife  she  became  on  21  Sept.  1803, 
at  the  age  of  seventeen ;  he  died  on  4  July 
1614,  leaving  by  her  a  son  and  a  daughter. 
For  the  son,  who  was  horn  on  12  Sept.  1804, 
she  was  acting  as  regent  and  guardian  when 
tike  Duke  of  Kent  proposed  marriage  to  her. 
Her  responsibilities  to  her  first  fiuniW  and 
to  the  prinrapality  of  Leiningen  made  her 
somewhat  rcductant  to  accept  the  duk^s 
ofier.  But  her  father's  family  of  Saxe- 
Coburg  was  unwilling  for  her  to  neglect  an 
opportunity  of  reinforcing  those  intimate 
relations  with  the  English  reigning  house 
which  the  Princess  Charlotte's  marriage  had 
no  sooner  brought  into  being  than  her  ^re- ' 
mature  death  threatened  to  extinguish. 
The  Dowager  Princess  of  Leiningen  conse- 
quently married  the  Duke  of  Kent,  and  the 
ceremony  took  place  at  the  ducal  palace  of 
Cobuig.  The  princess  was  a  cheerful  woman 
of  homely  intellect  and  temperament,  with 
a  pronounced  love  of  her  family  and  her 
fatherland.  Her  kindred  was  exceptionally 
numerous;  she  maintained  dose  relations 
with  most  of  them,  \nA  domestic  interesta 
thus  absorbed  her  attention  through  lifb. 
Besides  the  son  and  daughter  of  her  first 
marriage,  she  had  three  surviving  brothers 
and  three  sisters,  ail  of  whom  married,  and 
all  hot  one  of  vluns  had  issue.  Fifteen 
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nephews  and  three  nieces  reached  matuiity, 
ana  their  marriages  gready  extended  her 
flunilj  ccHinectiona.  Most  of  her  near  Un- 
dred  allied  tbeinaelTefl  in  nuniage,  as  ahe 
in  the  first  instance  had  done,  with  the 
smaller  German  reigning  families.  Her 
eldest  Imither,  Ernest,  who  succeeded  to  the 
duchy  of  Soze-Cohnrg,  and  was  father  of 
Albert,  prince  consort  of  Queen  Victoria, 
twice  married  prinoessee  of  small  German 
oonrts.  A  sister,  Antoinette  Emestina  Ame- 
lia, married  Alexander  Frederick  Chafles, 
di^  of  Wiirtemberji'.  At  the  same  time 
hmit  some  matrimonial  unions  were  ef- 
wl^iSiL.  fected  by  the  Saxe-Ooburgfamily 
with  the  royal  houses  01  Latin 
countries — France  and  Portugal.  One  of 
the  Duchess  of  Kent's  nephews  married  the 

aueen  of  Portugal,  while  tnere  were  no  fewer 
iiui  five  intermaniages  on  the  part  of  her 
&mily  with  that  of  £ing  Louis  Philip: 
two  of  her  brothers  and  two  of  her  nephews 
married  the  French  king's  daughters,  and  a 
niece  married  bis  second  son,  the  Due  de 
Nemours.  Members  ofthe  Hanoverian  family 
on  the  English  throne  had  long  been  accus- 
tomed to  seek  husbands  or  wires  at  the  minor 
courts  of  Germany,  hut  the  private  rela- 
tions of  the  English  royal  house  with  those 
courts  became  far  closer  than  before  through 
the  strong  family  sentiment  which  uie 
Duchess  of  Kent  not  merely  cherished  per- 
sonally but  instilled  in  her  daughter,  the 
queen  of  England.  For  the  first  time  since 
tne  seventeenth  century,  too,  the  private 
ties  of  kinship  and  family  feeling  linked  the 
sovereign  of  England  with  rulers  of  France 
and  FbrtiuaL 

The  Du£b  of  Kent  bron^t  hk  bride  to 
England  for  the  first  time  in  July  1818, 
and  the  marriage  ceremony  was  r^eated  at 
Kew  Palace  on  the  11th  of  that  month. 
The  duke  xeeeived  on  his  marriage  an  an- 
nuity of  dfiOOL  from  parliament,  but  he 
was  embanassed  by  deDt,  and  his  income 
was  wholly  inadequate  to  bia  needs.  His 
brothers  and  sisters  showed  no  disposition 
either  to  assist  him  or  to  show  bis  auchess 
much  personal  courtesy.  He  therefore  left  ^ 
country  for  Qermany  and  accepted  the  hospi- 
tality of  bis  wife,  with  whom  and  with  whose 
children  by  her  former  marriage  he  settled 
at  her  dower^house  at  Amonnoh  in  her 
son's  principality  of  Leiningen.  In  the  spring 
of  18l9  the  birth  of  a  child  grew  imminent. 
There  was  a  likelihood,  aftlu>ugh  at  the 
qpam  moment  it  looked  remote,  that 
^^OTbi  it  nuriit  prove  the  heir  to  the 
English  orowtt:  the  duke  and 
dnchess  hurriM  to  En^ud  so  that  the  Urth 
might  take  place  on  En^iah  aoil.  Apart- 


ments were  allotted  them  in  the  palace  ai 
Kennngton,  in  the  south-east  wmg,  and 
there  on  Monday,  34  May  1819,  at  4.16  m 
ths  morning,  was  bom  to  them  the  girl 
who  was  the  future  Queen  Victoria.  A  gilt 
plate  above  the  manteljnece  of  the  room  still 
attests  the  fiut.  The  Duke  of  Kent,  while 
describing  his  daughter  as '  a  fine  healthy 
child,'  modestly  deprecated  congratulations 
which  anticipated  her  succession  to  the 
throne,  'for  while  I  have  three  brothers 
senior  to  myself,  and  one  (i.e.  the  Duke  of 
Clarence)  possessing  every  reasonable  pro- 
spect of  having  a  family,  I  should  deem  it 
the  height  of  presnmption  to  believe  it  pro- 
bable that  a  future  heir  to  the  crown  of 
England  would  spring  from  me.'  Her 
mother's  mother,  the  Duchess  of  Soxe- 
Coburg-Saalfeld,  wrote  of  her  as  *  a  Char- 
lotte—destined periiapa  to  play  a  great  part 
one  day.'  "Rib  English  like  queens,'  she 
added,  ^aod  the  niece  [and  also  lirst  cousin] 
of  the  erei^lamented  beloved  Charlotte  will 
be  most  dear  to  them.'  Her  fiither  remarl^ 
that  the  infant  was  too  heaLthr  to  satisfy 
the  members  of  his  own  &mily,  who  re- 
garded her  as  an  unwelcome  intruder.  The 
child  held,  in  iaot,  the  fifth  place  in  the 
succession.  Between  her  and  the  crown 
there  stood  her  three  uncles,  the  Prince 
Regent,  the  Duke  of  York,,and  the  Duke 
of  Olarence,  besides  her  father  the  Duke  of 
Kent.  Formal  honours  were  accorded  the 
newly  bom  princess  as  one  in  the  direct 
line.  The  pnv^  coimcillors  who  were  sum- 
moned to  Kensington  on  her  birth  included 
her  uncle,  tiie  Duke  of  Sqasex,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  the  Marquis  of  LansdoiAie,  and 
two  leading  members  c£  Lord  LirapooUa 
tory  ministiy ,  'Canning  and  Vansittart.  On 
24  June  hef  baptism  took  place  in  the  grand 
saloon  at  Kensington  Palace.  Thegoldfont, 
which  was  part  of  the  regalia  of  the  king^ 
dom,  was  brought  from  the  Tower,  and 
crimson  velvet  curtains  'from  the  chapel  at 
St.  James's.  There  were  three  sponsora,  of 
whom  the  most  interesting  was  the  tsar, 
Alexander  I,  the  head  of  the  Holy  Alliance 
and  the  most  powerful  monarch  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe.  The  regent  and  the  tory 
prime  minister,  Lord  Liverpool,  desired  to 
maintain  friendly  relations  with  Russia,  and 
the  offer  of  Prince  Lieren,  Russian  ambas- 
sador in  London,  that  his  master  should  act 
as  sponsorwas  accepted  with  alacrity.  The 
second  sponsor  vras  the  child's  eldest  aunt, 
the  queen  al  Wurtembei^  (princess  royal  of 
England),  and  the  tlurd  her  mother'smother, 
the  DnohesB  of  Saxe-Gobnxg^aal&ld.  The 
tiiree  were  reinrssented  respectively  Inr  the 
in&nt's  onde,  the  Duke  <tf  York,  and  her 
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aunts,  the  Princess  Augusta  and  the  Duchess 
Gloucester.  The  rite  was  performed  hj 
Dr.  Manners  Sutton,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, assisted  by  the  bi^op  of  London. 
The  ^ince  regent,  who  was  preeent,  declared 
Htt  that  the  one  nanw  of  '  Alexan- 

bapUmi  drina,'  after  the  tear,  was  Buffi- 
oient.  The  Bake  of  Kent  re- 
qoeeted  that  a  seeond  name  should  be  added. 
The  prinoe  regent  tuggeeted  *6eoigina.' 
HieBuheof  Eentuged^lizabeth.'  Tbere- 
Qpon  the  regent  brusquely  insisted  on  the 
mother's  name  of  Victoria,  at  the  same  time 
stipulating  that  it  should  follow  that  of 
Alezandrina.  The  princess  was  therefore 
named  at  baptism  Alexandrina  Victoria,  and 
for  several  years  was  known  in  the  family 
circle  as  '  Drina.'  But  her  mother  was 
desirous  from  the  first  to  give  public  and 
official  prominence  to  her  second  name  of 
Victoria.  "When  onl^  four  the  child  signed 
her  name  as  Victoria  to  a  letter  which 
ifl  BOW  in  the  British  Museum  (Addit.  MS. 
18204,  foL  13).  The  spoliation,  although 
itwvnot unknown  in  SSigland  [see  Oubks, 

HbS.  MaBT  ViOIOBIi.  OOWDBH-,  SuppL], 

had  a  foreign  sound  to  English  ears,  a^  its 
bestowal  on  the  princess  excited  some  insular 
preindice. 

When  the  child  was  a  month  old  her 
parents  removed  with  her  to  Olaremont,  the 
residence  whicmliad  been  granted  for  life  to 
her  uncle,  Prince  Leopold,  the  widowed  hus- 
band of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  and  remuned 
hia  property  till  his  death  in  1866.  In  August 
the  princess  wss  vaccinated,  and  the  fact  of 
her  being  the  first  member  of  the  royal 
family  to  undergo  the  operation  widely  ez- 
tefided  its  vogue.  Before  the  end  oi  the 
numth  the  IhieluM  of  Kent  leataed  from  her 
niother  of  the  birth  on  the  20th,  at  Rosenau 
in  Oobnrg,  of  the,  second  j^n  (Albert)  of 
hec  eldest  brothra-,  the  reigning  Duke  of 
3axe-Gobui]g^Saalfeld  (afterward  Qotha). 
Madame  Siebold,  the  German  accoucheuse, 
who  had  attended  Princess  Victoria's  birth, 
was  also  mesent  at  Prince  Albert's,  and  in 
the  Saxft-Cobu^  circle  the  names  of  the 
two  children  were  at  once  linked  together. 
In  December  1819  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Kent  went  with  their  daughter  to  Sidmouth, 
where  they  rented  a  small  house  called 
Woolbrook  Cottage.  The  BOijoum  there  did 
not  lack  incident.  The  discharge  of  an 
arrow  by  a  mischievous  bov  at  the  window 
of  the  room  which  the  inunt  was  occupy- 
ing went  veiT  near  ending  her  career  berore 
it  waa  well  b^n.  After  a  few  weeks  at 
Sidmonth,  too,  the  duld's  porition  in  the 
state  underwent  momentous  ohange. 

On  S9  Jan.  1890  her  gnnd&ther,  King 


George  lH,  who  had  long  been  blind  and 
imbecile,  passed  away,  and  the  prince  r^ 
.     gent  became  king  at  the  age  of 

fifty-eight.  Nine  days  earliu>,  on 
Eenb  ud  20  Jan.  1^,  her  &ther,  the  Duke 
^IS*  ®^  ^"^>       iU  of  a  cold  eon- 

ttaoted  while  walkmg  in  wet 
weather;  inflammation  of  the  lungs  set  in, 
utd  on  the  28rd  he  died.  Thus  the  four 
lives  that  had  intervened  between  the  prin- 
cess and  the  highest  place  in  the  state  were 
suddenly  reduced  to  two— those  of  her 
ancles,  the  Duke  oi  York,  who  was  fifty- 
seven,  and  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  who  was 
fifty-five.  Neither  duke  had  a  lawivl  heir, 
or  eeemed  likely  to  have  one.  A  great 
future  for  the  cmld  of  the  Dneheas  of  Kent 
thus  seemed  assured. 

The  immediate  position  of  mother  and 
daughter  was  not,  however,  enviable.  The 
Duke  of  Kent  appointed  his  widow  sole 
guardian  ci  their  child,  with  hii  friends 
General  Wedienll  aad  Sir  John  Oonroy  as 
ezecnton  of  Iris  will.  Conroy  tiunoefiffth 
acted  as  msjoiMdomb  for  the  duohen,  and 
lived  under  the  same  roof  until  tiieacoessiMi 
of  the  princess,  by  whom  he  was  always  cor- 
dially disliked.  The  duchess  was  obnoxious 
to  her  husband's  brothers,  especially  to  the 
new  king,  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  to 
their  younger  brodier,  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland, the  next  heir  to  the  throne  after 
Podtion  of  daughter.  Speaking  later  of 
Dueh«a  of    her  relations  with  the  heads  of 

the  royJ  family,  she  swd  that 
on  her  husband's  death  she  stood  with  her 
daughter  'friendless  and  alone.'  Not  the 
least  of  her  trials  was  her  inability  to  speak 
English.  Although  the  duke  had  made  a 
wiUfltf  left  no  property.  He  onl^  bequeathed 
a  mass  of  debts,  uriiich  the  prmcess,  to  her 
lasting  credit,  took  in  course  of  time  on 
her  own  ihoulden  and  discha^;ed  to  the 
last  penny.  Parltamrat  had  granted  the 
duchess  in  1818  an  anniutyof  6^00/.  in  case 
of  her  widowhood ;  apartments  were  allowed 
her  in  Kensington  Palace,  but  she  and  her 
daughter  had  no  other  acknowledged  re- 
sources. Her  desolate  lot  was,  however,  not 
withoQt  private  mitigation.  She  had  the 
sympathy  of  her  late  husband's  unmarried 
sisters,  Sophia  and  Augusta,  who  admired 
her  self-possession  at  this  critical  period;  and 
the  kindly  Duchess  of  Clarence,  who,  a  Ger- 
man princess,  like  herself,  conversed  with 
her  in  her  mother-tongue,  paid  her  con- 
stant Tints.  But  her  main  source  of  eaaao- 
lation  was  her  brother  Leopold,  whoproved  an 
invaluable  adviser  and  a  generous  benefiuttor. 
As  soon  as  the  gravity  of  the  duWs  iDness 
deelszed  itself  he  had  hurried  to  Sidmonth  to 
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conaole  andoounulher.  Deprived  death  I 
some  four  Tears  before  of  wife  and  imild,  he  , 
bad  since  led  an  aimless  career  of  travu  in 
England  and  Scotland,  witbout  any  recc^ 
nised  po8iti<ni  or  influence.  It  was  congenial 
to  bim  to  assume  infortaally  the  place  of  a 
£atber  to  the  duke's  child.  Although  his 
German  education  never  made  him  quite  at 
home  in  English  politics,  be  was  cautious 
and  far-seeing,  and  was  qualified  for  the  role 
of  guardian  of  bis  niece  and  counsellor  of  bis 
sister.  He  impressed  the  duchess  with  the 
destiny  in  store  for  her  youngest  child.  Her 
xespousibilities  as  regent  of  the  principality 
<^  Leiningen  in  hehuf  of  her  son  £t  her  first 
marriage  weighed  much  with  h«r.  But  atrong 
as  was  ner  affection  for  her  German  kindred) 
anxious  as  she  was  to  muntun  oloae  relations 
wiUi  them,  and  senutive  as  she  was  to  the  in- 
di£ference  to  ber  manifested  at  the  English 
oourt,8he«  under  Leopold's  influence,  resigned 
the  regency  of  Leiningen,  and  resolved  to 
reside  permanently  in  England.  Aiter  de- 
Uberatm^  with  ber  brother,  she  chose  as  *  the 
whole  object  of  her  future  life '  the  education 
of  her  younger  daughter,  in  view  of  the  like- 
lihood of  ber  accession  to  the  English  throne. 
Until  the  princess's  marriage,  when  she  was 
in  her  twenty-first  year,  mother  and  daughter 
were  never  parted  for  a  day. 

Of  hw  fiither  the  princess  had  no  personal 
remembrance,  but  har  mother  taught  her  to 
honour  hia  memory,  trough  his  early  life 
'he  had  been  an  active  aoldiar  in  Canada 
and  at  Gilwaltsr,  and  he  was  sineerelv  at- 
tached to  the  military  profession.  When 
his  daughter,  as  Queen  Victoria,  presented 
new  colours  to  his  old  regiment,  the  royal 
Scots,  at  Ballater  on  26  Sept.  1876,  she  said 
of  him :  '  He  was  proud  of  his  profession, 
and  I  was  always  told  to  consider  myself  a 
soldier's  chUd.'  Strong  sympathy  with  the 
army  was  a  main  characteristic  of  her  career. 
Nor  were  her  father's  strong  liberal,  even  radi- 
cal, Bympatbies  concealed  from  ber.  At  the 
time  of  bis  death  be  was  arranging  to-llsit 
New  I^nark  with  his  wife  as  the  guests  of 
Kobert  Owen,  with  whose  principles  he  bad 
already  declared  bis  agreement  (Owbk,  ^ufo- 
biograj^hy^  1857,  p.  237).  The  princes^s 
whigguh  prooliTities  in  early  life  were  part 
of  h^  paternal  inheritsiioe. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  1820  that  the 
Dnehess  of  Kent  took  up  her  permanent 
abode  in  Kensingtcm  Kwioe,  and  there  in 
compuative  seclusion  the  princess  spent 
most  of  her  first  eighteen  years  of  life.  Ken- 
sington was  then  eflbctually  cut  off  from 
London  by  marketgardens  and  country  lanes. 
Besides  ber  infant  daughter  the  ducbus  had 
aaothu  eompaaioa  in  her  child  1^  her  iBist 


husband,  Princess  Ftedore  of  Leiningeii,  who 

was  twelve  years  Princess  Victoriaa  semov, 
and  insured  ber  with  deep  and  laating;  affec- 
tion. Prince  Charles  of  Leiningen,  ^incess 
Victoria's  stepbrother,  was  also  a  frequoit 
visitor,  snd  to  him  also  she  was  mu^  at- 
tached. Chief  among  the  permanent  mem- 
bers of  the  Kensington  household  was  Louise 
Lebzen,  the  daughter  of  a  Lutheran  clergy- 
man of  Hanover,  who  had  acted  as  governess 
of  the  Princess  F^ore  from  1818.  I^cess 
ThaprtB-  Victoria's  education  was  begun 
ceos'i  ednoa-  in  1824,  when  Fr&ulein  Leuen 
transferred  ber  services  from  the 
elder  to  the  ^unger  daughter.  Voluble  in 
talk,  severe  m  manner,  restricted  in  infor- 
mation, coaventional  in  opinion,  die  was 
never  popular  in  English  society ;  but  she 
was  shrewd  in  judgment  and  wmde-hearted 
in  her  devotion  to  ber  charge,  whom  she 
at  once  inspired  with  affection  and  fear,  me- 
mory of  wnich  never  wholly  left  ber  pupiL 
Long  after  the  princess's  girlhood  close  in- 
timacy continued  between  the  two.  At 
Ijehz^'s  death  in  1870  the  queen  wrote  of 
her :  '  She  knew  me  from  six  months  old, 
and  from  my  fifth  to  my  eighteenth  years 
devoted  all  her  care  and  ene^es  to  me  with 
most  wonderful  abnegation  of  self,  never 
even  taking  one  day's  holiday.  I  adored, 
though  I  was  greatly  in  awe  of  ber.  ^le 
really  seemed  to  have  no  thought  but  for 
ma.' 

The  naed  of  fittuwly  providing  fbr  the 
princess's  education  nnt  brought  the  child 
to  tbe  formal  notice  of  pariiament.  In  183fi 
parliament  imanimousfy  resolved  to  allow 
tbe  Duchess  of  Kent  on  additional  6,00(W.  a 
year  '  for  tbe  purpose  of  making  an  adequate 
provision  for  the  honourable  support  and 
education  of  ber  highness  Princess  Alexan- 
drina  Victoria  of  Kent '  {Uanaard,  new  ser. 
xiii.  909-27).  English  instruction  was  need- 
ful, and  Friiuleia  Lebzen,  whose  position 
was  never  ofilcially  recogmsed,  was  hardly 
qualified  for  the  whole  of  the  teaching.  On 
the  advice  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Russ^ 
vicar  of  Kensington,  the  Rev,  Geoi^  Davys, 
at  the  time  vicar  of  a  small  Lincolnshire 
parish — from  which  be  was  soon  trane- 
lerred  to  the  crown  living  of  All  Hallowa- 
on-the-Wall,  in  the  city  of  London— became 
the  princess's  preceptor.  He  was  formally 
appomted  in  lw7,  when  be  took  up  bis  re- 
el dance  at  Kensington  Palace.  To  recon- 
cile Frfiulein  Lebsen  to  tbe  new  situation, 
George  IV  in  1827,  at  the  request  of  his 
sister.  Princess  Sophia,  made  her  a  Hano- 
verian baroness.  Davys  did  his  work  di»- 
creetlr.  He  gathered  round  bim  a  band 
of  emoient  masten  in  special  aolgects  ot 
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Btudj,  mainlj  reaerving  for  bimBelf  religious 
knowledge  and  history.  Although  hie  per- 
sonal religious  views  were  decidedlr  evan- 
gelical, he  was  liberal  ia  his  attitade  to  all 
religious  opinions,  and  he  encouraged  in  his 
pupil  a  singularly  tolerant  temper,  which 
m  after  life  sorred  her  in  good  stead.  Thomas 
Steward,  the  writing-master  of  Westminster 
school,  taught  her  penmanship  and  arith- 
metic. She  lapidlr  acquired  ffreat  ease  and 
speed  in  writbg,  although  at  the  sacrifice  of 
elegance.  As  a  girl  she  was  a  voluble  car- 
respondent  with  her  numerous  kinsfolk,  and 
she  maintained  the  practice  till  the  end 
of  her  life.  Although  during  her  girlhood 
the  duchess  conscientiously  caused  her 
daughter  to  converse  almost  entirely  in  Eng- 
lish, Qonnan  was  the  earliest  language  she 
learned,  and  she  alwajv  knew  it  as  a  mother- 
tongue.  She  studied  it  and  German  litera- 
ture grammatically  under  M,  Bareii  At 
first  she  spoke  English  with  a  slight  German 
accent ;  but  this  was  soon  mended,  and  in 
mature  years  her  jmmunciation  of  English 
was  tikorooghly  natural,  althoiwh  refined. 
As  a  ^ung  woman  she  lUrad  to  m  regarded 
as  an  authority  on  English  accent  (Last 
Lttteltoh,  Letters).  She  was  instructed 
in  French  by  M.  Grandineau,  uid  came  to 
speak  it  well  and  with  fluency.  At  a 
later  period,  when  she  was  fascinated  by 
Italian  opera,  she  studied  Italian  assiduously, 
and  rarely  lost  an  opportimity  of  speaking  it. 
Although  she  was  naturally  a  good  linguist, 
she  showed  no  marked  aptitude  or  liking  for 
literan-  subjects  of  study.  She  was  not  per- 
mitted in  youth  to  read  novels.  First-rate 
literature  never  appealed  to  her.  Nor  was 
she  endowed  -wnh  genuine  artistip  taste, 
fiut  to  the  practical  jpuTSuit  of  the  arts  she 
applied  herself  as  a  girl  with  pereistency  and 
delist.  Music  occuj^ed  much  time.  John 
Bernard  Sale,  oi^anist  of  St.  Margaret's, 
Westminster,  and  subsequently  organist  of 
the  Chapel  Royal,  gave  her  her  first  lessons 
in  singing  in  1826.  She  developed  a  sweet 
soprano  voice,  and  soon  both  sang  and  played 
the  piano  with  good  effect.  Drawing  was 
first  taught  her  by  Richard  Westall  the  aca- 
demician, who  in  1829  painted  one  of  the 
earlieet  portraits  of  her,  and  afterwards  b^ 
(Sir)  Edwin  Landseer.  Sketching  in  pencil 
Her  Toothful  water-colours  was  a  lifelong 
OeraSaato  amusement,  and  after  her  mar- 
mo^  ud  riage  she  attempted  etching.  In 
music  and  the  pictorial  arts  she 
sought  instruction  till  comparatively  late  in 
life.  To  daninn^,  which  she  was  first  taught 
by  MdUe.  Bourdm,  she  wis,  like  her  mother, 
devoted;  and  like  hn^ until  middle  age, 
danced  witii  exoeptioDal  grace  and  ene^. 
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She  was  also  from  childhood  a  skilful  horso* 
woman,  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  physical 
exercise,  taking  part  in  all  manner  of  indoor 
and  outdoor  games. 

The  princess  grew  up  an  amiable,  merry, 
aflTeotionate,  simplfrJieMted  child— very  con- 
siderate for  others'  comfort,  sorupnlonsly  re- 
gardftil  of  truth,  and  eenly  pleased  by  homely 
amusemoit.'  At  the  same  lime  she  was  sd^ 
willed  and  often  showed  impatience  of  re- 
straint. Her  memory  was  from  the  first 
singularly  retentive.  Great  ^mnlicitv  was 
encouraged  in  her  general  mode  of  life. 
She  dressed  without  ostentation.  Lwd 
Albemarle  watched  her  watering,  at  Ken^ 
sington,  a  little  garden  of  her  own,  wear- 
ing '  a  lai^  straw  hat  and  a  suit  of  white 
cotton,'  her  only  ornament  being '  a  coloured 
flchu  round  the  necli.'  Charles  Knight 
watched  her  breakfasting  in  the  open  air 
when  she  was  nine  years  old,  enjoying 
all  the  freedom  of  her  years,  and  suddenly 
darting  from  the  breakfast  tiUde  '  to  nther 
a  flower  in  an  adjoining  pasture.*  ijei^h 
Hunt  often  met  her  walking  at  her  ease  m 
Kensington  Gardens,  and  uthoagh  he  was 
impressed  by  the  gorgeous  raiment  of  the 
footman  who  followed  her,  noticed  the  nn- 
afiected  jtlayf  ulness  with  which  she  treated  a 
companion  of  her  own  age.  The  Duchess 
of  Kent  was  fond  of  presenting  her  at  Ken- 
sington to  her  visitors,  who  included  men  of 
distinction  in  all  ranks  of  life.  William 
Wilberforce  describes  how  he  received  an 
invitation  to  visit  the  duchess  at  Kensing- 
ton Palace  in  Jul^  1820,  and  how  the 
duchess  received  him  'with  her  fine  ani- 
mated child  on  the  fioor  by  her  side  with 
its  plaything^  of  which  I  soon  became  one.' 
On  19  Hav  1628  Sir  Walter  Scott  '  dined 
with  the  duchess*  and  was  'presented  to 
the  little  Princess  Victoria— I  hope  they  will 
change  her  name  (he  added) — 
^ttV^  the  heir  apparent  to  the  crown  as 
things  now  stand. . . .  This  little 
lady  is  educating  with  much  care,  and 
watched  so  doeety,  that  no  busy  maid  has  a 
moment  to  whisper,  "  Tou  are  heir  of  Eng- 
land." '  But  Sir  Walter  auraested  *  I  suspect, 
if  we  could  dissect  thelittle  heart,  we  slu>uld 
find  that  some  pigeon  or  othn  U>d  of  the 
air  had  carried  the  matter.* 

According  to  a  story  recorded  many  years 
afterwards  by  Baroness  Lefazen,  the  fact  of 
her  rank  was  carefully  concealed  from  her 
until  her  twelfth  year,  when  after  much  con- 
sultation it  was  solemnly  revealed  to  her  by 
the  baroness,  who  cunninglv  inserted  in  tu 
child's  book  of  English  history  a  K^al 
genealogical  tree  in  which  her  place  was 
pnwinmtly  indicated.    The  prineesSf  the 
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buoneM  stated,  receive<l  the  information, 
of  which  she  Imew  nothing  before,  with  an 
ecstatio  assurance  that  she  would  be  '  good ' 
thenceforth.  But  there  were  many  oppoi^ 
tunities  open  to  her  preTiously  of  learning 
the  truth  about  herpoutioa^uiaontb^BbRy 
in  tiie  predse  form  that  it  took  in  tlw 
Banmeas  Lahun's  reminiacence  tiie  qoaen 
herBfllf  threw  donbt.  Among  the  prineess'a 
dildiflh  companions  were  the  daughters  of 
Heinrich  von  Biilow,  the  Pniaman  ambaa- 
sador  in  London,  whose  wifo  was  daughter 
of  Humboldt.  When,  on  28  May  182»,  thej 
•nd  some  other  children  spent  an  afternoon 
at  Kensington  at  play  with  the  prineeBS, 
each  of  them  on  leavmg  was  presented  by 
her  with  her  portrait — an  act  which  does 
not  harmonise  well  with  the  ignorance  of 
her  rank  with  which  Baroness  Leluen  was 
anxious  to  credit  her  ( Qt^briele  von  BUhv, 
a  memob,  English  transl.  1697,  p.  163). 

The  most  impreesiTe  of  the  prinees^s  re- 
creations were  snmmw  and  autumn  exeuF- 
rions  into  the  county  or  to  the  seaside. 

Visiti  to  her  unole  Leopold's 
2^2^^  honae  at  Glazemont,  near  Eaher, 

wne  repeated  many  times  ayear. 
There,  she  said,  tne  happiest  days  of  her 
youth  were  spent  (Gbzt,  p.  893).  In  the 
autumn  of  1824  she  was  introduced  at  Clare* 
mont  to  Leopold's  mother,  who  was  her  own 

gtdmother  and  grandmother,  the  Duoheas 
owager  of  Saxe-Ooburg,  who  stayed  at 
Claremont  for  more  than  two  months. 
Tb.6  old  duchess  was  enthusiastic  in  praise 
of  her  granddaughter — '  the  sweet  blossom 
ofMay°she  called  her — and  she  favoured 
the  notion,  which  her  son  Leopold  seems 
first  to  have  suggested  to  her,  that  the  girl 
might  do  worse  than  marry  into  the  Saze- 
Cobu^  family.  Albert,  the  younger  of  the 
two  10ns  of  her  eldest  bou,  the  rrigning 
Duke  of  Saxe-Ooburg — a  wry  of  her  own 
age — was  seriously  considved  aa  •  suitor. 
Theuceforth  tlie  princess's  nnele  Leopold 
was  as  solicitous  about  the  well-being  or  his 
nephew  Albert  as  about  that  of  his  niece 
Victoria.  A  little  later  in  the  same  year 
(1824)  the  child  and  her  mother  paid  the 
first  of  many  visits  to  Bam^te,  staying  at 
Albion  House.  Broadstairs  was  also  in 
early  days  a  favourite  resort  with  the  duchess 
and  her  daughter,  and  on  returning  thence 
on  one  occasion  they^Md  a  first  visit  to  a 
nobleman,  the  FmA  of^inchilaes,  at  East^ 
well  Park,  Ashford. 

In  1826  the  princess  and  hear  mother  were 
invited  for  the  first  time  to  visit  the  king, 
Geo^  IV,  at  Windsor.  He  was  then  re- 
siding at  the  royal  lodf^e  in  the  park  while 
the  castle  wma  undergoing  reatoratioB,  tad 


his  gueata  were  allotted  gnarters  at  Cnm- 
berland  Lodge.  The  king  was  gracious  to 
his  niece,  and  gave  her  the  badge 
JJj^jy  worn  by  memoers  of  the  royal 
&mily.  Her  good  apirita  and 
feankneaa  made  ner  thoroughly  agreeable  to 
him.  On  ont)  oocaaionaiheeBpemuly  pleased 
him  by  bidding  a  band  pin*  *  Ood  aave  the 
King '  after  he  Bad  inviteii  her  to  ehooae  the 
tune.  On  17  Aug.  18S6  ahe  wmt  with  him 
on  Virginia  Watw,  and  aftenrarda  lie  drove 
her  out  in  his  phaeton. 

Next  year  there  died  without  issue  her 
uncle  the  Duke  of  York,  of  whom  she 
knew  little,  although  Just  before  his  death, 
while  he  was  living  in  the  King's  Boad, 
Chelsea,  he  had  invited  her  to  pay  him 
a  visit,  and  had  provided  a  punch-and- 
iudy  show  for  her  amusement.  His  death 
left  only  her  uncle  the  Dnke  of  Clarence 
between  herself  and  the  throne,  and  her 
ultimate  succession  was  now  recognised. 
On  28  May  1829  ahe  attended,  at  St 
Jamea'a  Palace,  ft  oourt  fnnctbn  forthe  fint 
time.  Hie  queen  of  Portugal,  Haria  II  (da 
Gloria^,  -^Mho  was  only  a  month  older  tun 
the  princess,  although  she  had  already  ocon- 
pied  her  throne  three  veara,  was  on  a 
visit  to  England,  and  a  mil  was  given  ia 
her  honour  by  George  IV.  Queen  Maria 
afterwards  (Q  April  1836)  married  Prin- 
oesa  Victoria's  first  cousin.  Prince  Ferdinand 
An|putus  of  Sftxe-Coburg,  and  Queen  Vi» 
tona  always  took  an  extremely  sympathe- 
tic interest  in  her  career,  her  descendants, 
and  her  country. 

In  June  18S0  the  last  stage  but  one 
in  the  princess'strrogress  towards  the  crown 
was  rMched.  Her  uncle  George  IV  died  on 
26  June,  and  was  succeeded  byhis  brother 
William,  duke  of  Clarence.  The  ^rl  thu 
became  hdr^ieaomptiTe.  Public  interest  was 
mudi  excited  in  her,  and  in  November  1630 
H0ir-pn>  her  status  waa  brought  to  the 
■ampUTB  to  notice  of  pailiam«it.  A  Inll  was 
i^SiT"*^  introduced  by  the  lord  chan- 
cellor. Lord  Lyndhurat,  and  waa 
duly  ^sed,  which  confened  the  regency  on 
the  Ihicbees  of  Kent,  in  case  the  new  feng 
died  before  the  princess  came  of  age.  This 
mark  of  confidence  was  a  source  of  great 
satis&ction  to  the  duchess.  Next  year  Wil- 
liam IV  invited  parliament  to  make  further 
'provision  for  Pnncess  Alexandrina  Victoria 
of  Kent,  in  view  of  recent  events.*  The 
government  recommended  that  10,00(U. 
should  be  added  to  the  Duchess  of  Kent's 
allowance  on  behalf  of  the  princess.  Two 
inflnenti^  members,  Sir  Matthew  White 
lUdley  and  Sir  Robert  Ligli^  while  snp- 
porting  the  proposal,  urged  that  the  prineesi 
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should  M  Queen  usnme  the  style  of  Elis^ 
beth  n,  and  lepeated  the  old  eomplaint  that 
the  name  Victoria  did  not  accord  with  the 
feelings  of  the  people.  The  priocess  had, 
however,  already  taken  a  violent  antipathy 
to  Queen  Elizalieth,  and  always  deimcated 
any  assodation  with  her.  An  amoidment 
to  reduce  the  new  allowance  by  one  half 
was  lost,  and  the  government's  recommen- 
dation was  adopted  {Sansard,  3rd  ser.  v. 
591,  654  seq.)  Greater  dignity  was  thua 
secored  for  the  household  of  the  Duchess  of 
Kent  and  her  daughter,  although  the  duchess 
regarded  the  addition  to  her  income  as  inade- 
quate to  the  needs  of  her  position.  The 
Duchess  of  Northumbertand  (a  granddaugh- 
ter of  Clive)  was  fonnally  appointed  go- 
TemesB  of  the  princess,  and  her  preceptor 
Davys  was  made  dean  of  Chester.  She  was 
requested  to  attend  court  Auctions.  On 
20  July  1830,  dressed  in  deem  mourning  with 
a  long  court  train  and  veil  reaching  to  the 
ground  (BiiLOW,  p.  191),  she  followed  Queen 
Adelaide  at  a  chapter  of  the  ord^  of  the 
Garter  held  at  St.  Junes's  Palace.  A  few 
months  later  she  was  present  at  the  proro- 
gation of  parliament.  On  S4  Feb.  1881  she 
attended  her  first  drawing-room,  in  honour 
of  Queen  Adelaide's  birUiday.  The  king 
complained  that  she  looked  at  him  stonily, 
and  was  afterwards  deeply  ofTended  by  the 
irregularity  of  her  attendances  at  court.  She 
and  her  mother  were  expected  to  attend  his 
coronation  on  8  Sept.  1^1,  but  th^  did  not 
come,  and  comment  on  their  absence  was 
made  in  parliament. 

With  the  ftpparait  aoeeas  of  prosperity 
went  griefe  ana  annoyances  which  caused 
pasdng  tears,  and  permanently  impressed 
the  princess's  mind  with  a  sense  of  the 
'sadness'  of  her  youth.  In  1628  her  con- 
stant eompanion,  the  Princess  F^odore  of 
Leiningen,  left  England  for  good,  on  her 
marriage,  18  Feb.,  to  Prince  von  Hohenlohe- 
Langenbnrg,  and  the  separation  deeply 
pained  Victoria.  In  1880  alarm  was  felt  at 
Kensington  at  the  prospect  of  Prince 
Let^ld's  permanent  removal  to  the  conti- 
nent. Both  mother  and  daughter  trusted 
his  guidance  implicitlv.  The  princess  was 
almost  as  deeply  attached  to  him  as  to  her 
mother.  Although  he  declined  the  ofler  of 
the  throne  of  Greece  in  18S0,  his  acceptance 
next  year  of  the  throne  of  Belnum  grieved 
her  acutely.  As  king  of  the  Belgians,  he 
watched  her  interests  with  no  less  devo- 
tion than  before,  and  he  was  assiduous  in 
correspondence;  but  his  absence  from  the 
country  and  his  subeequent  marriage  with 
Louis  Philippe's  daughter  withdrew  him 
from  that  ccwBtant  control  of  her  affhirs  to 


which  she  and  her  mother  had  grown  accns* 
tomed.  Two  deaths  which  fbllowed  in  th< 
Saxe-Goborg  family  increased  the  sense  of 
depression.  Tlie  earlier  loss  did  not  justify 
deep  regrets.  The  Duchess  of  Kent's  sister- 
in-law,  the  mother  of  Prince  Albert,  who 
soon  after  his  birth  had  been  divorced,  died 
in  August  1831.  But  the  death  on  16  Nov. 
of  the  Duchess  Dowager  of  Saxe-Ooburg, 
the  Duchess  of  Kenrs  mother  and  the 
princess's  godmother  and  grandmother,  who 
took  the  warmest  interest  in  cmild's 
future,  was  a  lasting  sorrow. 

The  main  cause  of  the  Duchess  of  Kwit's 
anxieties  at  the  time  was,  however,  the 
hostile  attitude  that  William  IV  assumed 

WiiiiBmiv's  to^'B^s  ^B''  ^he  had  no  reason 
treatment  of  to  complun  of  the  unconven- 
^J^**"  tional  good  humour  which  he 
extended  to  her  daughter,  nor 
would  it  be  easy  to  exaggerate  the  maternal 
solicitude  which  the  aomely  Duchess  of 
Clarence,  now  become  Queen  Adelaide, 
showed  the  princess.  But  the  king  re- 
sented the  payment  to  the  duchess  of  any 
of  the  public  consideration  which  the  prin- 
cess's station  warranted.  The  king  seems  to 
have  been  moved  by  a  senile  jealousy  of  the 
duchess's  iuDuence  with  the  heiress  pre- 
sumptive to  the  crown,  and  he  repeatedly 
threatened  to  remove  the  girl  from  her 
mother'e  care.  When  the  two  ladies  re- 
ceived, in  August  1881,  a  royal  salute  from 
the  ships  at  Portsmouth  on  ^oceeding  for 
their  autumn  holiday  to  a  hired  reudence, 
Norris  Castle,  Isle  of  Wight,  William  IV 
requested  the  duchess  to  fongo  nieh  honours, 
and,  when  she  r^hsed,  pzohimted  them  from 
being  o^red.  Incessant  wrangliiw  between 
him  and  tiite  duchess  continoect  throughout 
the  reign. 

Fromamatemalpointof  view  the  duchess's 
conduct  was  unexceptionable.  She  was  in- 
defatigable in  making  her  daughter  ac- 
quainted with  places  of  interest  in  England. 
On  S3  Oct.  18S0  the  princess  opened  at  Bath 
the  Royal  Victoria  I^k,  and  afterwards  in- 
augurated the  Victoria  Drive  at  Malvern. 
From  18SS  onwu^s  the  duchess  frequently 
accompanied  her  on  extended  tours,  during 
which  they  were  the  guests  of  the  nobility, 
or  visited  public  works  and  manufacturing 
centres,  so  that  the  princess  might  acquire 
practical  knowledge  of  the  tndnstrul  and 
social  conditions  of  the  people.  William  IV 
made  impotent  protests  against  these  'royal 
progresses,' as  he  derisively  called  them.  The 
royal  heiress  was  eveiywhere  well  received, 
took  part  for  the  first  time  in  public  func- 
tions, and  left  in  all  directions  a  favourable 
impression.  Municipal  corporations  invaria- 
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h\y  offered  her  addresses  of  welcome :  and  the 
Duchess  ofKent,  in  varying  phraseoioffT,  re- 
plied that  it  was  '  the  object  of  her  Lfe  to 
render  her  daughter  deserving  of  the  affec- 
tionate solicitude  she  so  universally  inspires, 
and  to  make  her  worthy  of  the  attachment 
and  respect  of  a  free  and  loyal  people.' 

The  first  tour,  which  took  place  in  the 
autumn  of  1832,  introduced  the  princess  to 
the  principality  of  Wales.  Leaving  Ken- 
sington in  A.ugu8t,  the  party  drove  rapidly 
through  Binnimrham,  Wolrerhampton,  and 
Shrewshuzy  to  Pamit  Castle,  an  early  home 
of  her  BOTcraeBB,  the  Ducheaa  of  N(nthnm- 
berland;  thence  the  princew  wmt  over  the 
Menai  Bridge  to  a  house  at  Beanmaris, 
which  she  rented  for  a  month. 
mt.  She  presented  prizes  at  the  Bis- 
teddrod  there;  but  an  outbreak 
<tf  cholera  shortened  her  stay,  and  she 
removed  to  Plas  Newydd,  which  was  lent 
them  by  the  Marquis  of  Anglesea.  She  laid 
the  first  stone  of  a  boys'  school  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood on  IS  Oct.,  and  made  so  good 
an  impression  that  'the  Princess  Vic- 
toria '  was  the  topic  set  for  a  poetic  com- 
petition in  1834  at  the  Cardiff  Bardic  Fes- 
tival. The  candidates  were  two  hundred,  and 
the  priie  was  won  by  Mrs.  Comwell  Baron 
Wilson.  Fasring  onto  Eaton  Hall,  the  seat 
of  Lord  QroBvenor,  she  visited  Chester  on 
17  Oct.,  and  opened  a  new  bridge  over  the 
Dee,  which  was  called  Victoria  Bridge. 
From  17  to  24  Oct.  she  stayed  with  uie 
Duke  of  Devonshire  at  Chatsworth,  and 
made  many  excursions  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, including  a  visit  to  Strutt's  cotton 
mills  at  Belper.  Subsequently  they  stayed 
at  a  long  series  of  noblemen's  houses — Shug- 
borough,  the  house  of  Lord  Lichfield ;  Pitch- 
ford,  the  seat  of  the  third  earl  of  Liverpool, 
half-brother  of  the  tory  statesman,  and 
himself  a  politician  of  ability  and  insight, 
for  whom  tbe  queen  cherished  affection; 
Hewell  Grange,  the  seat  of  Lord  Plymouth ; 
and  Wytham  Abbey,  the  seat  of  the  Earl 
of  Abingdon.  From  Wytham  she  and  her 
mother  twice  went  over  to  Oxford  (8-9 
Nov.),  where  they  received  ad- 
dresses from  both  town  and  uni- 
versity; Dean  Gaisford  condneted  them 
over  Christ  Church;  they  spent  some 
time  at  the  Bodleian  Libraxy  and  at 
the  buildings  of  the  university  pruss. 
Robert  Lowe  (afterwards  Viscount  Sher- 
brooke),  then  an  undergraduate,  described 
the  incidents  of  the  visit  in  a  brilliant 
macaronic  poem  (printed  in  Fatcrbtt 
Mabtih's  Lt/e  of  Lord  Sherbrooke.  i.  86- 
00).  Leaving  Oxford  the  royal  party 
joiuiieyed  by  way  of  'Bh^  Wycombe  and 


At  Oxford. 


Uxbridge  to  Kensington.  Throughout  this 
tour  the  princess  dined  with  her  mother  and 
her  hosts  at  seven  o'clock  each  evening. 

Every  year  now  saw  some  increase  of 
social  occupation.  Visitors  of  all  kinds  grew 
numerous  at  Kensington.  In  November 
18S2  Captain  Back  came  to  explain  his  pro- 
jected polar  expedition.  In  January  1833  the 

Srtrait  painters  David  Wilkie  and  George 
ayter  arrived  to  paint  the  princess's  por- 
trait. On24  Ainil  taeDocheesofKent,  with 
a  view  to  mollifying  the  king;  elaborately 
entertained  him  at  a  luge  moner  party; 
the  prineen  was  poresent  only  before  and 
alfcerdinner.  InJnnetwoofherflnt  eoumnii, 
Prinoea  Alexander  and  Ernest  of  Wiirtem- 
berg,  and  her  half-brother,  the  prince  of 
Leiningm,  were  her  mother's  gnesta.  On 
34  May  1883  the  princess's  fourteenth  birth- 
day was  celebrated  by  a  juvenile  ball  pven 
by  the  king  at  St.  James  s  Palace. 

A  summer  and  autumn  tour  waa  arranged 
for  the  Boath  coast  in  July  1883.  The  royal 
party  went  a  second  time  to 
^umtof  '^^^^  CoAtle,  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  made  personal  aoquamt- 
ance  with  those  parts  of  the  island  with 
which  Ml  impOTtant  part  of  the  princess's 
after-life  was  identified.  She  visited  the 
director  of  hermother'shouBefaold,  Sir  John 
Gonroy,  at  his  reudmce,  Osborne  Ijodge,  on 
the  site  of  which  at  a  later  date  Queen  Vio- 
toria  built  Osborne  Cott^^,  and  near  which 
she  erected  Osborne  House.  She  explored 
Whippingham  Church  and  East  Cowes; 
but  the  main  object  of  her  present  sojourn  in 
the  island  was  to  inspect  national  objects 
of  interest  on  the  Hampshire  coast.  At 
Portsmouth  she  visited  the  Victory,  Nelson's 
flagship.  Crossing  to  Weymouth  on  20  Jul; 
she  spent  some  time  at  Melbury,  Lord 
Uchester's  seat.  On  2  Aug.  she  and  her 
mother  arrived  at  Plymouth  to  inspect  the 
dockyards.  Next  day  the  princess  presented 
on  I'lymout^  Hoe  new  colours  to  the  80th 
regiment  (rt^al  Irish  fusiliers),  which  vns 
then  stationed  at  Devonport.  Lord  Hill, 
the  commandez^in-chief,  who  happened  to 
be  at  the  barracks,  took  part  in  ttte  ceremony. 
The  Duchess  of  Kent  on  behalf  of  her 
daughter  addressed  the  troops,  declariDg 
that  her  daughter's  study  of  English  his- 
tory had  inspired  her  wiUi  martial  ardour. 
With  the  fortunes  of  the  regimoit  theprin- 
cess  always  identified  herself  thateefortK 
It  was  at  a  later  date  named  the  Princess 
Victoria's  Royal  Irish  Fusiliers,  and  twice 
again,  in  1866  and  1880,  she  presented  it  with 
new  colours  (cf.  Rowi^akd  Bniircxiuir's 
Sut.  Record*  of  the  J^hty^th  (Princm 
FMtorai'j)  JZ^^MMf,  1888,  pp.  88--4).  Hie 
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princen  afterwards  made  a  cmiae  in  the 
jracht  Emerald  to  Eddjvtone  Ugfathouse,  to 
Torquay,  whence  die  visited  Exeter,  and  to 


While  she  was  responding  to  the  calls  of 
public  duty  she  was  enjoyinj;  enlarged 
Hv  delight  opportunities  of  recreation.  She 
In  mosio  and  frequently  viAited  the  theatre, 
uwdnm*.  ^hich  she  always  delighted. 
But  it  was  the  Italian  opera  that  roused 
her  highest  enthusiasni.  She  never  forgot 
the  deep  impressions  that  Pasta,  Mali- 
bran,  and  Qrisi,  Tambnrini  and  Rubini 
made  on  her  girlhood.  Grisi  was  her  ideal 
vocalist,  by  whom  she  judged  all  others. 
All  forms  of  music,  competently  rendered, 
fascinated  her.  Her  reverence  for  the  vio- 
linist Paganini,  after  she  had  once  beard 
him,  never  waned.  In  June  1834  she 
was  a  dee^  interested  auditor  at  the 
royal  mu^iwl  festival  that  was  pven  at 
Westminster  Abbey.  During  her  antunm 
holiday  in  the  same  year,  when  she  first 
stayed  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  afterwards 
at  St.  LeonardftH3n-Sea,  she  spent  much  of 
her  time  in  playing  and  singing,  and  her 
instrument  was  then  the  harp  (<n.  Memoirs 
of  Oeorgiana  Lady  ChatterUm,  by  E.  H. 
Deriuff,  1901,  p.  29).  In  1836  Lablache  be- 
came her  singing  master,  and  he  gave  her 
lessons  for  nearly  twenty  years,  long  after 
her  accession  to  the  throne. 

During  1836,  when  she  completed  her 
sixteenth  year,  new  experiences  crowded 
on  her.  In  June  she  went  for  the  first  time 
to  Asoot,  and  joined  in  the  royal  prDcesaion. 
l^ie  American  observer,  N.  P.  Willis, 
watched  her  listening  with  unaffected  delight 
to  an  itinerant  ballad  anger,  and  thought 
her  'quite  unnecessarily  pretty  and  inte- 
resting,' but  he  regretfully  anticipated  that 
it  would  be  the  late  of  'the  heir  to  such  a 
crown  of  England '  to  be  sold  in  marriage 
for  political  purposes  without  regard  to  her 
personal  character  or  wishes  (Wiixis,  P«n- 
cUUi^  by  the  Way,  1886,  lii.  116).  On 
30  July  i886  the  princess  was  confirmed 
H«r«m-  '*  Ohapel  Royal,  St.  James's, 
flmnuon.  The  archbishop  of  Canterbury's 
address  on  her  future  responsi- 
bilities affected  her.  She 'was  drowned  in 
tears  and  frightened  to  death.'  Next  Sun- 
day, at  the  elujpel  of  Eenrington  Palaee, 
the  prin(»BS  TBoeived  the  holy  sacrament  for 
the  first  time.  Thegrim  archbishop  (Howley) 
again  officiated,  together  with  her  preceptor, 
I)*Ty8,  the  dean  of  Chester.  After  a  second 
visit  to  Tunbridge  Wells,  where  she  stayed 
at  Avoyne  House,  she  made  a  triumphal 
northern  progress.  At  York  she  remained  a 
week  with  Archbishop  Harconrt  atBisbops- 


thorp,  and  visited  Lord  HtxwilUam  at  Went- 
worth  House,  whence  she  went  over  to  the 
•m.  ^  races  at  Doncaster.  She  was  the 
S».  guest  of  the  Duke  of  RutUnd  at 
Belvotr  House,  was  enthusiasti- 
cally received  by  the  pec^le  of  Stamford, 
and  was  next  entertained  by  the  Marquis  of 
Exeter  at  Buighley.  A  great  ball  at  Burgh- 
ley  was  opened  by  a  £nce  in  which  the 
marquis  was  the  princess's  partner.  "When 
she  reached  Lynn  on  her  way  to  Holkham, 
the  Earl  of  Leicester's  seat,  nawieci  yoked 
themselves  to  her  carriage  and  drew  it 
round  the  town.  Her  last  sojourn  on  this 
tour  was  at  Euston  Hall,  the  residence  of 
the  Buke  of  Ghrafton.  After  returning  to 
Kensington,  she  spent  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber at  Rajnsgate,  making  excursions  to 
Walmer  Castle  and  to  Dover. 

In  183^  when  the  princess  was  seventeen, 
her  uncle  Leopold  deemed  that  tiie  time 
had  arrived  to  apply  a  practical  test  to  his 
scheme  of  uniting  her  in  marriage  with  her 
first  cousin,  Prince  Albert  of  Saxe-Oobuig. 
Accordingly,  he  arranged  with  his  sister,  the 
Duchess  of  Kent,  that  Albert  and  his  elder 
brother  Ernest,  the  heir-apparent  to  the 
duchy,  should  in  the  spring  pay  a  visit  of 
some  weeks'  duration  to  aunt  and  daughter 
Pirrt  milt  Palace.    In  May 

ingwith  Princess  victoria  met  Prince 
PttaM  Albert  for  the  first  time.  Wil- 
Aibert.  I8sa.  rV  and  Queen  Adelaide 

received  bim  and  his  brother  courteously, 
and  they  were  freqoentiy  entertained  at 
court.  Iliey  saw  the  chief  sights  of  London, 
and  lunchea  with  the  lord  mayor  at  the 
Mansion  House.  But  the  king  looked  with 
no  favour  on  Prince  Albert  as  a  suitor  for 
his  niece's  hand.  At  any  rate,  he  was 
resolved  to  provide  her  with  a  wider 
field  of  choice,  and  he  therefore  invited 
the  prince  of  Orange  and  his  two  sons  and 
Duke  William  of  Brunswick  to  be  his  guests 
at  the  same  period  that  the  Saxe-C^bu^ 
princes  were  m  England,  and  he  gave  the 
princess  every  opportunity  of  meeting  all 
the  youn?  men  together.  His  own  choice 
finally  fell  on  Alexander,  the  younger  son 
of  the  prince  of  Orange.  On  30  May  the 
Duchess  of  Kent  gave  a  brilLant  ball  at 
Kensington  Palace,  and  found  herself  under 
the  necessity  of  inviting  Duke  William  of 
Brunswi<^  and  the  prince  of  Orange  vrith 
his  two  sons  as  well  as  her  own  protfigte. 
Among  the  general  guests  was  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  Some  days  later  the  Saxe- 
Oobutg  princes  left  England.  Albot  had 
constantly  sketched  and  played  the  piano 
with  his  cousin ;  but  her  ordinary  langi 
like  that  of  those  about  her,  was  Englii 
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which  placed  him  at  a  disadvuita^,  for  he 
had  but  recently  begun  to  learn  it.  The 
result  of  their  visit  was  hardly  decisive. 
Prince  Albert  wrote  of  his  cousin  as  '  very 
amiable/  and  astonishingly  self-possessed, 
but  parted  with  her  heart-whole.  The  prin- 
cess, however,had  learned  the  sug^ted  plan 
from  her  uncle  Leopold,  whose  wishes  were 
law  for  her,  and  on  7  June,  after  Albert 
had  left  England,  she  wrote  ingenuously  to 
Leopold  that  she  commended  the  youth  to 
her  uncle's  special  protection,  adding,  *  I 
hope  and  trust  that  will  go  on  pro- 
sperously and  well  on  this  subject,  now  of 
80  much  importance  to  me.'  Her  views 
were  uncolouzed  by  eentimmt.  It  was 
natural  and  congenial  to  obey  her  uncle. 

In  the  early  autumn  of  1836  she  paid  a 
second  visit  to  the  retired  tory  statesman, 
Lord  Livemwl,  who  was  then  living  at 
Buxted  Park,  near  Uckfield,  and  afterwards 
spent  a  quiet  month  at  Ramsgate.  The  old 
king  was  at  the  moment  causing  theDuchess 
of  Kent  renewed  disquietude.  The  princess 
had  consequently  absented  herself  irom 
court,  and  the  king  complained  that  be  saw 
too  little  of  her.  On  20  Aug.  1836,  the 
king's  birthday,  mother  and  daughter  dined 
with  him  at  a  state  banquet,  when  he 

Eablicly  uipressed  the  hope  that  he  might 
ve  tiU  his  niece  came  of  age,  so  that  the 
kiWiom  might  be  s^red  the  regency  which 
paruament  hod  designed  for  the  Duchess  of 
Kent.  He  described  his  uster-in-law  as  a 
'person'  'surrounded  by  evil  counsellors,' 
and  unfitted  '  to  the  exercise  of  the  duties 
of  her  station.'  He  asserted  that,  contraiy 
to  his  command,  she  was  occupying  an  ex- 
cessive number  of  rooms — seventeen — at 
Kensington  Palace.  He  would  not  *  endure 
conduct  ao  disrespectful  to  him.'  The  prin- 
cess burst  into  tears.  The  breach  between 
the  kin^  and  her  mother  was  complete. 

William  IV'a  hope  of  living  long  enough 
to  prevent  a  regency  was  fulfilled.  Although 
hieliealth  was  feeble,  no  serious 
M  Maj  crisis  was  feared  when,  on  24  May 
1887,  the  princesB  celebrated  her 
ui^teenA  birthday,  and  thus  came  of  age. 
At  B^enstngton  the  occauon  was  worthily 
celebrated,  and  the  hamlet  kept  holiday, 
llie  princess  was  awakened  by  an  auhade, 
and  received  many  costly  gifts.  Addresses 
from  public  bodies  were  presented  to  her 
mother.  To  one  from  the  corporation  of 
London  the  duchess  made,  on  behalf  of  her 
daughter,  an  elaborate  reply.  She  pointed 
out  that  the  princess  was  in  intercourse 
with  all  clashes  of  society,  and,  after  an  in- 
discreet reference  to  the  slights  put  on  her- 
self by  the  royal  family,  spoke  volubly  of 


the  diffusion  of  religious  knowledge,  tlu 
preservation  of  the  consUtuticmal  preroga- 
tives of  the  crown,  and  the  protection  of 
popular  liberties  as  the  proper  aims  of  a 
soverei^.  The  king  was  loth  to  with- 
draw himself  from  the  public  rejoicing.  He 
sent  his  niece  a  grand  piano,  and  in  the 
evening  gave  a  state  ball  in  her  honour  st 
St.  James's  Palace.    Neither  he  nor  Uie 

aueen  attended  it,  owing,  it  was  stated,  to 
loess.  The  princess  opened  the  entertsui- 
ment  in  a  quadrille  with  Lord  FitzAlan, 
grandson  of  tlie  Du^  of  Norfolk,  and  aftei- 
werds  danced  witii  NicholaB  Esteriiasy,  son 
of  the  Austrian  ambassador.  In  the  isms 
month  she  paid  two  -risits  to  thB  Boyal 
Academy,  which  then  for  the  first  time  held 
its  exhibition  in  what  is  now  the  National 
Qallery,  Trafalgar  Square.  She  was  the 
centre  of  attracticm.  On  the  first  vi^t  she 
shook  hands  and  talked  with  Rogers  the 
poet,  and,  hearing  that  the  actor,  Charles 
Kemble,  was  in  the  room,  desired  that  he 
should  be  introduced  to  her.  A  few  days 
later  the  king,  in  a  letter  addressed  per- 
sonally to  her,  offered  to  place  10,000/.  a 
year  at  her  own  disposal,  mdependently  of 
ner  mother.  She  accepted  the  oSet  to  her 
mother's  chagrin. 

II 

No  sooner  had  the  celebratioiu  <rf  the 
pincess's  majority  ended  than  deotJi  put 
her  in  possession  of  the  fullest  rights 
tJttat  it  could  confer.  Early  in  June  it  was 
announced  tliat  the  king's  health  was  break- 
ii^.  On  Tuesdayj  20  June  1837,  at  twelve 
minutes  past  two  m  the  morning,  he  died  at 
Windsor  Castle.  The  last  barrier  between 
Princess  Victoria  and  the  crowu  was  thus 
removed. 

The  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  had 
performed  the  last  religious  rites,  at  once 
took  leave  of  Queen  Adelaide,  and  with 
Lord  Conyngham,  the  lord  chamberlain, 
drove  throu^  the  early  morning  to  Ken- 
sington to  break  the  news  to  the  new  sove- 
j^jjQQ^j^  reign.  Th^  arrived  therobdbre 
loJuiN  6  a.M.  and  found  difficulty  in  ob- 
toiuing  admission.  The  porter 
refused  to  rouse  the  princess.  At  length 
the  Baroness  Lehzen  was  sent  for,  and  she 
reluctantly  agreed  to  warn  the  princess  ot 
their  presence.  The  girl  came  into  the 
room  with  a  shawl  thrown  over  her  dreeuD^ 
gown,  her  feet  in  slippers,  and  her  hou 
falling  down  her  back.  Lord  Conyngham 
dropped  on  his  knee,  saluted  her  as  queen, 
and  kissed  the  hand  she  held  towards  him. 
The  archbishop  did  the  like,  addressing  to 
her  *  a  sort  of  pastoral  cha^^'  Atthesams 
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time  she  was  infonned  of  the  kinf^e  peaceful 
end.  llie  piinceaa  clasped  herliands  and 
anxioualy  asked  foT  news  of  her  aunt 
(BuNBBW,  i.  272). 

The  piima  minUter,  Lord  Melbourne, 
aimed  mfim  nine  o^oloel^  and  was  at  mee 
ncaiTed  in  audience.  The  queei^a  nnole,  the 
Duke  of  Sussex,  and  the  Buke  of  Wellington, 
the  most  popular  man  in  the  state,  also  Tiuted 
her.  But,  in  acoordance  with  the  conatitn- 
tiotif  it  was  from  the  prime  minister.  Lord 
Melbourne,  alone  tbaib  she  could  receive 
counsel  as  to  her  offiual  dutaes  and  oonduct. 
llie  privy  council  was  hastily  summoned 
to  meet  at  Kensington  at  11  a.h.  on  the  day 
of  the  king's  death.  On  entering  the  room 
the  queen  was  met  by  her  ancles,  the  Dukes 
of  Cumherland  and  Sussex,  and  having 
taken  her  seat  at  once  read  the  speech  which 
Lord  Melbourne  had  written  for  her  some 
days  before  in  consultation  wit^  Lord 
Lansdowne,  the  veteran  presidrait  ef  the 
council.  She  was  dressed  vary  plainly  in 
black  and  wore  no  omamenta.  She  was 
alrea^  inmoaning  for  the  death  (tf  Queen 
Adelaide^  mother.  She  spoke  of  herself  aa 
'edttoatad  in  England  under  the  tender  and 
anlifl^teaed  care  of  a  most  affeotionate 
motlier;  ^  had  lesmed  from  her  infancy 
to  respect  and  lore  the  constitn- 
tion  of  her  native  country.*  She 
would  aim  at  seennng  the  enjoy- 
ment of  religious  liberty  and  would  protect 
the  rights  of  all  her  sut^eeta.  She  then  took 
the  oath,  guaranteeing  the  security  of  the 
church  of  Scotland ;  the  ministets  gave  up 
their  seals  to  her  and  she  retumedthem ; 
they  then  kissed  hands  on  reappointment, 
and  the  privy  couneillors  took  die  oaths. 
Although  she  was  unusually  short  in  stature 
(below  five  feet),  and  with  no  pretensiims 
to  heautv,  her  manner  and  movement  were 
singularly  unembarrassed,  modest,  graceful, 
and  dignified,  while  her  distinct  and  pex^ 
feotly  modulated  elocution  thrilled  her 
auditors.  '  She  not  merely  filled  her  ehair,' 
said  the  Duke  of  Wellii^ton,  *  she  filled 
the  room.'  Throughout  the  ceremonv  ^e 
conducted  herself  as  though  she  haii  long 
been  funiliar  vith  her  part  in  it  (cf.  Pools, 
Li/a  of  Stra^rd  Gmnmff,  1888,  ii.  46; 
Croka-  Papers^  ii.  859;  Abhlbt,  Life  of 
Ptdmeritcn,  I  340). 

The  admirable  impression  she  created  on 
this  her  first  public  appearance  as  queen 
was  fully  confirmed  in  the  weeks  that  fol- 
lowed. Next  day  she  drove  to  St.  James's 
Falaoe  to  attend  the  fcnrmal  proclamation  of 
her  acoearion  to  tiie  throne.  While  the 
heralds  neitod  thmr  annonnconent  ahtf* 
■toed  in  ftiU  new  of  the  pvUio  betweea 


Lord  Melbourne  and  Lord  Lansdowne,  at 
the  open  window  of  the  privy  council 
chamber,  looking  on  the  quadrangle  nearest 
naxiar  Marlborongh  House.  Hie  crowd 
jiM^r^   chested  vociferously,  and  promi- 

mnt  in  the  throng  was  Daniel 
OXionndl,  who  waved  his  I^t  with  eon* 
spionous  energy.  *  At  tiie  sound  of  the  first 
snotitB  the  eolonr  faded  from  t3i«  queen's 
cheeks,'  wrote  Lord  Albemarle,  her  first 
master  of  the  horse,  who  was  also  an  oiw 
looker,  'and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 
The  emotion  thus  called  forth  imparted  an 
additional  charm  to  the  winning  courtesy 
with  which  the  girl-sovereign  accepted  the 
proffered  homage  (Axbuhabib,  Fifty  Teart 
ofmvLifa,p.  878). 

After  the  proclamation  the  queen  saw 
Lord  Hill,  the  commander-in-chief,  the  lord- 
chancellor,  and  other  great  officers  of  state. 
At  noon  her  second  council  was  held  at  St. 
James's  Palace,  and  all  the  cabinet  ministers 
were  present.  Later  in  the  day  the  procla- 
mation was  repeated  at  Trafiugar  Square, 
T«nple  Bar,  Wood  Street,  and  the  Royal 
Exchange. 

Although  the  queen  ugned  the  privy 
councul  Tegister  at  her  first  council  in  the 
name  of  Victoria  only,  in  all  the  official 

documents  which  were  pr^ared 
^JS^  "  on  the  first  day  of  her  reign  her 
■oTBreign.  n^nQ  figured  with  the  prefix  of 
Alexandrina.  In  uie  proclamation  she  was 
called  'Her  Royal  Majesty  Alexandrina 
Victoria,  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom.' 
But,  despite  the  sentiment  that  had  been 
excited  against  the  name  Victoria,  it  was 
contrary  to  her  wish  to  be  known  by  any 
other.  Papers  omitting  the  prefix  'Alex- 
andrina '  were  hastily  sniMtituted  for  those  in 
which  that  ptefbc  had  been  introduced,  and 
from  the  second  day  of  the  new  nign  the 
sovereign  wae  known  solely  asQueen  Victoria. 
Thenceforth  that  name  was  accepted  without 
cavil  as  of  the  warthiest  English  significance. 
It  has  since  spread  far  among  her  subjects. 
It  was  conferred  on  one  of  the  most  pro- 
sperous colonies  of  the  British  empire  in  1851, 
and  since  on  many  smaller  serttlements  <* 
cities,  while  few  municipalities  in  the  United 
Kingdom  or  the  empire  have  failed  to  employ 
it  in  the  nomenclature  of  streets,  parks, 
railway-stations,  or  places  of  public  assembly. 

Abroad,  and  even  in  some  well-informed 
quarters  at  home,  surprise  was  manifested  at 

the  tranquillity  with  which  the 
■entitnent  uation  sawthe  change  of  monarch 
NgwdiDg     efifected.   But  the  graieral  enthu- 

eiasm  that  Queen  Vuitoria's  acces- 
sion evoked  was  partly  due  to  the  contrast 
■he  presented  wita  those  who  had  lat^y  oc* 
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cupied  the  throne.  Since  the  centaiy  Wan 
there  had  been  three  kings  of  England — 
men  all  adTanced  in  jean— of  whom  the 
fint  waa  an  imbecile,  the  Beomd  a  profli- 
and  the  third  little  better  than  a 
n.  The  principle  of  monarchy  was  an 
article  of  faith  with  the  British  people  which 
^e  pereonal  unfitness  of  the  monarca  seemed 
unable  to  touch.  But  the  substitnUon  for 
kings  whose  characters  could  not  inspire  re- 
spect of  an  innocent  girl,  with  what  pro- 
mised to  be  a  long  and  Tirtuoiu  life  before 
her,  evoked  at  Uie  outset  ia  the  large  nun 
of  the  peopla  a  new  sentiment — a  aantimant 
of  ohivalne  derotion  to  the  monanshy  which 
^ve  it  new  stabili'^  and  Tendered  lerolntum 
un|N»Buble.  Although  the  play  of  party  poli- 
tics fuled  to  render  the  sentiment  univeisal, 
and  some  actions  of  the  queen  in  the  early  and 
late  years  of  the  reign  sevuely  tried  it,  it  mt 
a  plant  that,  once  tucing  root,  did  not  readily 
decay.  Politicians— of  the  high  rank  of  Lord 
Pidmerston,  the  foreign  secretary  in  the 
whig  ministry,  and  Sir  Itobert  Peel,  leader  of 
the  tories  in  the  House  of  Commons — de- 
plored the  young  queen's  inexperience  and 
Ignorance  of  the  world ;  but  such  defects  were 
more  spacious  than  real  in  a  constitutional 
monarch,  and,  as  far  as  tlray  were  disad- 
Tantageoue,  were  capable  of  remedy  by  time. 
Sydney  SmiUi  eduMd  the  national  SMling 
mien,  preaolung  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  on 
the  &nt  Sunday  of  her  reign,  he  deaeribed 
the  new  sorereign  as '  a  patriot  ^ueen,*  who 
mi^t  be  expected  to  live  to  a  ripe  did  age 
and  to  contribute  to  the  happiness  and  pro- 
sperity of  her  people.  'Wehavehadglonous 
female  reigns,  said  liord  John  Russell,  the 
home  secretary  under  Melbourne,  a  few  weeks 
later.  *  Those  of  Elizabeth  and  Anne  led  ua 
to  great  Tietoriae.  Let  us  now  hope  that 
we  are  gtung  to  have  a  female  Kisn  illus- 
trious in  its  deeds  of  peace — an  hlisabeth 
without  her  tyranny,  an  Anne  without  her 
weakness'  (WjU.polb,  Xffii  ^  lord  John 
Suteell,  I  284). 

Owing  to  her  sex,  some  ohangea  in  tiie 
position  and  duties  ai  a  British  sover^n 
were  inevitaUe.  The  Salic  law  rendered 
her  moompetent  to  iueoeed  to  the  timme  of 
Hanover,  which  British  sovereigns  had  filled 
since  George  the  elector  of  Hanover  became 
George  I  of  Engluid  in  1714.  Hanovw 
had  been  elevated  from  an  electorate  to  a 
Tba  qoMD  kingdom  by  the  congress  of 
andHaa.  Vienna  in  1614,  and  the  king- 
dom  now  passed  to  the  queen's 
uncle,  the  next  heir  after  her  to  the  Eng- 
lish throne,  Ernest,  duke  of  Cumberland. 
The  dissolution  of  the  union  between  Eng- 
land and  Hanover  waa  acquiesced  in  readily 


by  both  couutnea.  Tluy  had  long  drifted 
apart  in  political  sentiments  and  aspiratioiu. 
The  new  king  of  Hanover  was  alto^ther  out 
of  svmpathy  with  his  royal  niece.  HepiDTed 
an  uliberal  and  reactionary  ruler;  bat  she, 
in  whom  domestic  feeling  was  always  stnm^, 
took  a  lively  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  his 
family,  and  showed  especial  kindnaae  to  them 
in  the  trials  that  awaited  them.  At  home 
the  main  alteration  in  her  duty  as  BovereisB 
r^t«d  to  the  criminal  law.  Death  wu  w 
punishment  accorded  to  every  manner  of 
felony  until  William  IVa  parliunent  kn- 
manely  reduced  thenumber  ofea^tal  o&noei 
to  fbuT  or  five,  and  it  had  bew  the  custom 
(XF  duaovereign  personally  to  revise  the  nu- 
merous capitaj  aentenees  pronounced  in  Loo- 
don  at  the  Old  Buley.  At  the  close  of  each 
session  these  were  n^rted  to  the  sorerei^ 
by  the  recorder  for  mial  judgment.  A  gui 
waa  obviously  unfitted  to  penorm  this  le- 
TbequMo  pugnant  task.  Accordingly  the 
Kuil  the  queen  was  promptly  relieved  of  it 
'"*™^'*'-  byactofparliament(7Wiiliamr\' 
and  1  Vict.  cap.  77).  Outaide  London  the 
order  of  the  court  to  the  sheriff  had  long  been 
sufficient  to  insure  the  execution  of  the  death 
penalty.  To  that  practice  London  now  con- 
formed, while  the  home  secretary  dealt  hence- 
forth by  his  sole  authority  with  petitionf 
affecting  o£bnders  capitally  eonvit^ed,  uid 
was  ahuie  re^onatble  for  tba  grant  of  par- 
dons, rep^vea,  or  respites.  'Whenevercspi- 
tal  sentences  wen  modified  by  the  home 
seoretary,  he  made  a  report  to  that  effect  to 
the  queen,  and  ooeasionally  it  evoked  cm- 
ment  &om  her  j  but  his  decision  was  slwajs 
acted  on  as  som  as  it  was  formed.  Thus, 
although  the  statute  of  1837  formally  re- 
served 'the  royal  prerogative  of  muey,'  the 
aooessiou  of  a  woman  to  the  throne  had  the 
paradoxical  effect  of  practically  annulling  til 
that  survived  of  it. 

But,  while  the  queen  was  ruA  called  cm  to 
do  everything  that  ner  predecessors  had  done, 
she  stiuied  with  ardour  the  routine  dutit« 
of  her  station  and  was  immersed  from  the 
moment  of  her  accession  in  presnng  bosi- 
neis.  The  prime  minister,  Melboone,^ 
proaohed  his  task  at  giving  her  political  is- 
LoriiM-  atnction  with  exeeptioDsl  tact 
bowntf^  and  consideration,  a^  she  proved 
on  the  whole  an  apt  papiL  Md- 
boume  was  the  lea!der  of  the  whi^ 
party,  whose  constitutional  principles  deniea 
the  sovereign  any  independence;  but  it  vai 
with  the  whigsthat  her&ther  had  aasodated 
himself,  and  association  with  them  was  pei^ 
sonally  congenial  to  her.  None  the  less,  sh« 
was  of  an  imperious,  self-reliant,  and  eome- 
what  wilful  disposition;  she  was  naturally 
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proud  of  lier  elevation  and  of  the  dignified 
responsibilities  which  nominallj  adhered  to 
the  crown.  While,  therefore,  scoring  with- 
out demnr  Melboume's  tJie<HiB8  of  the  depeur 
dent  place  of  a  sovexeiffn  in  a  constitutional 
mouarchyfBhe  soonsetherowninteipretatum 
on  their  practical  workuig.  ^le  was  wise 
enough  at  the  outset  to  reoognise  her  inex- 
perience, and  she  knew  instinetiTely  the  need 
of  trusting  those  who  were  older  and  better 
versed  in  affairs  than  herself.  But  she  never 
admitted  her  subjection  to  her  ministers. 
From  almost  the  first  to  the  last  da^  of  her 
reign  she  did  not  hesitate  cloeelj  to  interro- 
gate them,  to  ask  for  time  for  oonaideTation 
before  accepting  their  decisions,  and  to  ex- 
press her  own  wishes  and  views  frankly  and 
ingenuoudy  in  all  affairs  of  ^vemment  that 
came  before  her.  After  givmg  voice  to  her 
opinion,  she  left  the  final  choice  of  action 
or  |tolicT  to  her  official  adviseta^  diaoretim ; 
but  if  she  disapproved  ctf  thor  choioe,  or  it 
&iled  of  its  effect  >be  exercised  vniparingty 
the  right  of  private  rebuke. 

The  first  duty  of  her  ministers  and  herself 
was  to  create  a  royal  household.  The  prin- 
ciples to  be  followed  differed  from  those 
wnieh  had  recently  prevailed.  It  was 
The  forma-  necessary  tar  a  female  sovereign 
tion  ot  iier  to  hsve  women  and  not  men  as 
household,  personal  attendants.  She 

deprecated  an  establishment  on  the  enoi^ 
mous  scale  that  was  adopted  by  the  last 
female  sovereign  in  England — Queen  Anne. 
A  mistress  of  the  robes,  eight  ladiea-in-wait- 
ing,  and  ux  women  of  the  bedchamber  she 
regarded  as  adequate.  Her  uncle  Leopold 
wisely  urged  her  to  ignore  ptdiUcal  oom- 
siderations  in  choosing  her  attendants.  But 
she  was  without  personal  friends  of  the  laak 
needed  for  the  household  offices,  and  she  ac- 
cepted Lord  Melboume's  injudtcions  advice 
to  choose  their  first  holders  exclusively  from 
the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  whig  mini- 
sters. She  asked  Uie  Marchioness  of  Lans- 
downe  to  become  mistress  of  the  robes,  and 
although  her  health  did  not  permit  her  to 
accept  that  ^t,  she  agreed  to  act  as  first 
lady-in-waiting.  The  higher  household 
dignity  was  filled  (1  Julv  1887)  by  the 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  who  was  soon  one 
of  the  queen's  intimate  associates.  Others 
of  her  first  ladies-in-waiting  were  the  Coun- 
tess of  Mulgrave,  afterwards  MarchiiNiesB 
of  Normanby,  and  Lady  Tavistook.  TheCoon- 
tess  of  Rosebery  declined  to  i<un  them.  In 
accOTd  with  better  estabUshed  precedent  tiie 
gentlemen  of  her  household  were  also  chosen 
from  orthodox  supporters  of  the  whig  mini- 
stry. The  queen  only  asserted  hetself  by 
requesting  tut  Sic  John  Conn^,  the  master 


of  her  mother's  and  her  own  household,  whom 
sfae  never  liked,  should  retire  from  her  seiw 
vice ;  she  g&ve  him  a  pension  of  8,000/.  a 
year,  hut  refused  his  reaoest  for  an  order 
and  an  Irish  peerage.  Graver  perplexities 
attached  to  the  questimi  of  the  app(Hntment 
of  a  private  secretary  to  the  new  sovereign. 
Although  former  occupants  of  the  throne 
had  found  such  an  officer  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  the  due  perfinmance  of  their  duties, 
the  miniaten  ftered  tJie  influence  that  one 
Tbs  private  occupying  so  confidential  a  re< 
■jnntaiT-  lation  with  a  young  untri^ 
girl  mi^ht  gain  over  her.  With 
admirable  self-demal  &lboume  solved  the 
difficulty  by  taking  on  himself  the  work  of 
her  private  secretuy  for  all  public  business. 
As  Doth  her  prime  minister  and  private 
secretary  it  was  thus  necessary  for  him  to 
be  always  with  the  court.  For  the  first  two 
years  of  her  reign  he  was  her  constant  com- 
panion, ^eudin^  most  of  the  monung  at 
work  with  her,  ndinp  with  her  of  an  after- 
noon, anA  dimng  with  her  (rf  an  evening. 
The  paternal  care  which  he  bestowed  on  her 
was  at^owledged  with  gratitude  by  politi- 
cal friends  and  foes. 

Melboome's  acceptance  of  the  office  ot 
private  secretary  best  guaranteed  the  queen's 
course  against  pitfalls  which  might  have  in- 
volved disaster.  Membera  of  the  family 
circle  in  which  she  had  grown  up  claimed 
the  right  and  duty  of  taking  put  in  hei 
guidance  when  she  began  the  labour  of  her 
life,  and,  owing  to  their  foreign 
birth,  it  was  in  her  own  interest 
that  their  influence  should  be  per>- 
mantnitly  counterbalanced  by  native  oouiw 
seL  Kiiw  Leoptdd,  the  queeirs  foster-fiiLther. 
who  had  hitiuito  eontiwl^  her  career,  and 
remained  a  trasted  adviser  till  his  death,  had, 
as  soon  as  she  reached  her  m^ority,8ent  hu 
confidential  friend  and  former  secretary, 
Baron  Stockmar,  to  direct  her  political  edu- 
cation. The  baron  remained  in  continu- 
ous attendance  on  her,  without  official  re- 
ct^nition,  for  the  first  fifteen  months  of  her 
reign,  and  when  the  question  of  s  choice  of 
private  secretary  was  first  raised,  the  queen 
expressed  an  infelidtoas  anxiety  to  appoint 
him.  A  native  of  Coburg,  who  origmalbr 
came  to  England  with  Leopold  in  1816  as  his 
medical  attendant,  Stockmar  was  now  fifty 
years  old.  Sincerdy  devoted  to  his  master 
and  to  the  Saxe-Cobuw  family,  he  sought 
no  personal  edvantaM  from  his  association 
vrith  them.  Even  Lnd  Palmerston,  who 
hoiB  him  no  afisotion,  admitted  that  he  was 
the  most  disinterested  man  he  ever  met. 
Litelligently  read  in  English  history,  ha 
studied  with  seal  the  thecoy  of  the  Britidi 
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constitution.    There  w&s  genuine  virtue  in  l 
the  substance  of  his  reiterated  adrice  that  i 
the  ^ueen  should  endeavour  to  maintain  . 
ft  position  above  part^  and  above  intrigue.  ; 
But,  althoush  sag&oious,  Stockmar  was  a 
pedantie  ana  a  sententious  critic  of  Kngliiih 
poUticB,  and  cheiisbad  some  perilous  here- 
sies.  The  internal  working  oi  the  British 

Sfvemment  was  never  quite  understood  by 
m.    His  opinion  that  the  soveroign  was 
no  *  nodding  mandarin '  was  a^ualue,  but 
his  contention  that  a  monardi,  if  of  com- 
petent ability,  mi^ht  act  as  his  own  ministeT 
was  wholly  &lUcious,   The  constant  inters 
course  which  he  sought  with  Melbourne 
and  other  ministers  was  consequently  felt 
by  them  to  be  embarrassing,  and  to  be  dis- 
advantageous to  the  queen.   An  impression 
got  abroad  that  he  exerted  on  her  a  mys- 
terious anti-national  influence  behind  the 
throne.   Abercromby,  speaker  of  the  House 
of  Gonunons,  threatmtea  in  very  early  da^ 
to  "bang  the  subjeot  to  the  notice  of  parlia- 
ment.   But  when  it  was  rumoured  that 
Stockmar  was  acting  as  the  queen's  private 
secretary,  Melbourne  circulated  a  peremp- 
tory denial,  andpublic  attention  was  for  toe 
time  diverted.  The  queen's  openly  displayed 
fidelity  to  her  old  govemesa,  the  Baronees 
Lehxen,  did  not  tend  to  dissipate  the  sus- 
picion that  she  was  in  the  hands  of  foreign 
advisers.   But  the  baroness's  relations  with 
her  mistress  were  above  reproach  and  did 
credit  to  both.   She  had  acted  as  her  old 
pupil's  secretary  in  private  matters  before 
she  came  to  the  throne,  and  she  continued 
to  perform  the  same  functions  after  l^e 
queen's  accesuon.   But  public  affairs  were 
never  brought  by  the  queen  to  her  ct^ni- 
sancsj  and  the  baroness  loyally  accepted 
the  Situation.  With  the  Buohess  of  Kent, 
vrho  continued  to  reside  with  her  dau^ter, 
altluMigh  she  was  now  given  a  separate  suite 
of  apa^rtments,  the  queen's  relation  was  no 
less  discreet — hx  more  discreet  than  the 
duchess  approved.   She  was  excluded  from 
all  share  m  puUio  buainess — an  exclusion  in 
which  she  did  not  readily  acquiesce.   For  a 
lon^  time  she  treated  her  daughter's  emanci- 
pation from  her  direction  as  a  personal  griev- 
ance (Grbvillb).    There  was  never  any 
nound  for  the  insinuation  which  Lord 
Brougham  conveyed  when  he  spoke  in  the 
House  of  iMcds  of  the  Duchess  of  Kent  as 
'  the  ^ueen-mother,'    Melbourne  protested 
with  just  indignation  against  applying  such 
a  misnomer  to  *  the  mother  (tf  the  queen,' 
who  was  wholly  outude  the  political  ^lere. 

Public  oernnonials  nusnwhile  claimed 
mnch  of  tiie  queen's  attention.  On  27  June 
the  held  her  first  lefee  at  Kensington  to 


receive  the  credentials  of  the  ambassadon 
and  envoys.  She  was  dressed  in  black,  but, 
PoMio  sovereign  of  the  order  of  the 

Ghvter,  wore  all  its  brilliant  in* 
s^nia — ribbon,  star,  and  a  band 
bearing  the  nu>tto,  in  place  of  the  garter, 
buckled  on  the  iMt  arm  (BmrsEir,  iL  37S). 
There  followed  a  long  series  of  deputatioiu 
from  public  bodies,  bearing  ad&euea  of 
condolence  and  congratulation,  to  dl  of 
which  she  replied  with  characteristic  com- 
posure.  On  17  July  she  went  in  state  to 
dissolve  parliament  in  accordance  withtbe 
law  which  required  a  general  election  to 
take  place  immediately  on  the  demise  of  the 
crown.   For  the  first  time  she  appeared  is 
apparel  of  state — a  mantle  of  crimson  velvet 
lined  with  ermine,  an  ermine  cape,  a  dress 
of  white  satin  embroidered  with  gold,  a  tiara 
and  stomacher  of  diamonds,  and  the  insignia 
of  the  garter.    She  read  the  speech  with 
splendid  effect.   Fanny  Eemble>  who  wu 
present,  wrote:  *  The  queen's  voice  was  ex- 
quisite. .  .  .  The  enunciation  was  as  perfect 
as  the  intmation  was  melodious,  and  I  think 
it  is  impoeuble  to  hear  a  more  excellent  utter^ 
ance  tnian  that  of  the  queen's  Englidi  by  tbe 
English  queen.'  Amoredismterestedvintv, 
the  American  (untor,  Charles  Sumner,  used 
veiy  similar  language:  'Her  voice  was  sweet 
and  finely  modulated.  ...  I  think  I  hare  i 
never  heard  anything  better  read  in  my  life  j 
than  her  speech,'  On  19  July  the  queen  held  , 
her  first  levee  at  St.  James's  Palace,  and 
next  day  her  first  drawing-room.   On  botli 
occasions  the  attendance  was  enormous. 

A  few  days  before  (IS  July)  the  quees 
left  the  home  of  her  girlhood  at  Ken- 
Ti^^to  sington  for  Buckingham  Palace, 
BDoidnghun  the  new  official  residence  in  Lon- 
PaUo&  (lojj  Mpaoited  for  the  sovereign. 
The  buildiiu;  haa  been  begun  by  the  arcni-  ! 
tect  John  Nash  for  George  IV,  out  was  not 
completed  nntil  'WOliam  lY  became  king. 
He,  however,  disliked  it,  and  preferred  to 
remain  at  St.  James's  Palace.  No  monarch 
occupied  Buckingham  Palace  before  Queen 
Victoria,  for  whom  it  was  for  the  first  time 
put  in  order.  A  contemporary  wag  in  the 
'  Times  *  declared  it  was  tne  cheapest  house 
ever  built,  having  been  built  for  one  sove- 
reign and  furnished  for  another.  But  the 
inconvenience  with  which  William  IV 
credited  it  proved  real,  and  it  underwent 
radical  alterations  and  additions  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  queen  and  Prince  Albert  before 
it  was  deemed  to  be  ad^ted  for  its  purpose. 
An  east  front  was  ereOed  to  form  a  qua- 
.  drangle;  I3te  ground  behind  the  house,  to 
I  the  extent  of  forty  acres,  was  laid  out  as  a 
I  ^easnz&{;arden;  a  oonsemtcny  was  coo^ 
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farted  into  a  chapel,  and  a  ballroora  waa 
added  as  late  aa  1856.  One  of  the  first 
entertunments  vhioh  were  given  at  Buck- 
ingham Palace  was  a  grand  concert  on 
17  Aag.  1637^  nnder  the  direction  of  Sigmur 
Costa.  In  honour  of  the  occasion  the 
;  ^ueen  ordered  the  court  to  go  out  <^  mourn- 
ing for  the  day.  The  vocalists  were 
Madame  Grisi,  Madame  Albeitaui,  Signer 
Lablache,  and  Signer  Tamburini.  The 
queen's  first  official  appearance  in  public 
out  of  doors  took  place  on  21  Aug.,  when 
she  opened  the  new  gate  of  Hyde  Park 
on  the  Bayswater  £oad,  and  cotuerred  on 

•  it  the  name  of  Victoria.  On  22  Aug.  she 
'-       drove  to  Windsor  to  assume  residence  at 

*  the  cBstle  for  the  first  time.   On  28  Sept. 
she  had  her  earliest  experience  of  a  military 

-       review,  when  the  guards  in  Windsor  mtrif 
I-      son  marched  befine  her  in  the  Home  Bark. 
^      After  remaining  at  Windsor  till  4  Oct.  she 
made  acquaintuice  with  the  third  and  last 
of  the  royal  palaoes  then  in  existence,  the 
pretentious   Pavilion  at  Brighton,  which 
Geoi^  IV  had  erected  in  a  foolish  freak  of 
&iicy.   Lord  John  Ruvsell,  the  home  secre- 
tary, together  with  his  wife,  stayed  with  her 
^      there.  On  4  Nov.  she  returned  to  Bocking- 
ham  Palace. 

The  queen  took  a  girlish  delight  in  tlie 
sense  ot  proprietorship:  she  actively  di- 
I'      reeled  her  domestic  establishments,  and 
PriTmtaHb.  of  life  she  adoptod  lu 

vu.  palaces  was  of  her  own  de- 
xi  vising.  She  exercised  a  constant  and  wide 
y.''  hospitality  which  had  been  long  unknown 
A      in  the  royal  circle.   The  entwtunments 

fwers  somewhat  formal  and  monotonous; 
but,  although  she  was  aealous  tot  rules  of 
iit  etiquette,  she  was  nevor  indisposed  to  modify 
ill'  them  if  she  was  thereby  the  better  able  to 
indulge  the  kindly  feeling  that  she  invariably 
<  it;  extended  to  her  guests.  Most  of  her  mom- 
iry:  ings  were  spent  at  work  with  Melbourne. 
=  c  In  the  early  afternoon  when  at  Windsor  she 
rrvi  rode  in  the  park  or  neighbouring  country 
lojc  with  a  large  cavalcade  often  numbering 
lii'  thirty  persons.  Later  she  romped  with 
g  -:  chiliuen,  some  of  whom  she  usually  con- 
n'  trived  to  include  among  her  guests,  or 
:  ■  pUyed  at  ball  or  battledore  and  shuttlecock 
i  with  ladies  of  the  court — a  practice  which 
lot she  continued  taH  middle  age — ot  jmctised 
jg '  uiwuig  and  pianofcttte  playing.  Pining  at 
erfS  half-past  seven,  she  naually  devoted  the 
^  3  evening  to  round  games  of  cards,  chess,  or 
>t>:fT  draughts,  while  the  Duchess  of  Kent  played 
arp  whist.  One  of  her  innovations  was  Uie  in- 
j  (jK  stitution  of  a  court  band,  which  played  music 
gge,'  during  and  after  dinner.  When  she  was 
at  til    tattled  at  Buckiim^um  Palaee  she  gave  * 


small  dance  evary  Monday.  She  fbund 
time  for  a  little  serious  historical  x«adinff, 
one  of  the  earliest  books  throngh  whiclL  (£9 
plodded  as  queen  being  Coxe's  'Life  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole '  (Ladx  LirxKLioir),  and 
for  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  attempted 
novel-reading,  making  trial  of  three  books 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Fenimore  Cooper*  and 
Bulwer  Lytton  respectively  (Bxtkbsr,  i. 
296).  A  little  later  she  struggled  with 
Hallam's  '  OonstitutioB^  Histoiy '  and  St. 
Simon's '  Memoirs.* 

Relatives  from  the  continent  of  Europe 
were  in  the  first  days  of  her  reign  veiy  fre* 
quent  guests.  With  them  die  always 
seemed  most  at  ease,  and  she  showed  them 
marked  attention.  Vacant  garters  were 
bestowed  on  two  of  her  Gexmsn  kinsmen, 
who  came  on  early  visits  to  her^he  first 
on  her  half-brother,  the  Prince  <tf  Leiningan, 
in  July  1837,  the  next  on  her  uncle,  Fniwe 
Albert's  father,  in  the  year  following.  The 
king  of  the  Belgians  and  his  gentle  Queen 
Louise  spent  three  weeks  with  her  at 
Windsor  (August-September  1837),  and  the 
visit  was  reputed  for  years  every  autumn. 
Her  first  cousin  Victoria,  daughter  of  Duke 
Ferdinand  of  Saxe-Coburg,  who  in  1840 
married  t^e  Due  de  Nemours,  was 
often  with  ber,  and  shared  in  her  afternoon 

AtHtndB  to  K*""^*  ^®  ^*  at  the 
bei  uotfoik.  Biu^e  time  neglectful  of  her  kins- 
folk at  home.  Nothing  couhl 
exceed  the  tenderness  with  wliich  she 
treated  the  Dowager  Queon  Adelaide.  On 
the  day  of  her  aoeeaaioD  wrote  a  letter 
of  oondolenee,  addresaing  it  to '  the  Queen ' 
and  not  to  'the  Dowager  Qnaen,'  iat  fear 
of  adding  to  ber  griet  A  venr  few  days 
later,  before  the  late  king's  funeral,  she 
visited  the  widowed  lady  at  Windsor,  and 
she  forbade,  of  her  own  motion,  the  lifting 
of  the  ro^al  standard,  then  at  half-mast, 
to  mast-lugh,  as  was  customary  on  the 
arrival  of  the  sovereign.  When  Queen 
Adelaide  removed  from  Windsor  Castle 
ultimately  to  settle  at  Marlborough  House, 
her  royal  niece  bade  hat  take  from  the  castle 
any  furniture  that  her  reudence  tiiem  had 
especially  endeared  to  her,  and  until  the  old 
queen's  death  the  young  queen  never  relaxed 
any  of  her  attentions.  To  iSL  her  uncles  and 
aunts  she  ahowed  like  oonaideratum.  She 
conesponded  vith  thorn,  entertained  diem, 
viutea  them,raadtothem,  sang  to  thou;  and 
she  bore  with  little  mnnnunng  her  unole^ 
displays  of  ill-temper.  The  Duchess  of 
Cambridge,  the  last  survivor  of  that  getaeca- 
tion,  died  as  late  aa  1889,  and  no  caree  of 
&mily  or  state  were  ever  permitted  by  the 
queen  to  interfere  vrith  the  due  rendering  of 
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those  acts  of  personal  devotion  to  which  the 
aged  ducheas  had  been  aeciutomed.  Even 
to  the  welfare  of  the  ntsOlarencea— Wil- 
Uam  IV's  iUef^timate  children  by  Mrs. 
Jordan — she  was  not  indifferent,  and  often 
exerted  her  influence  in  th«r  interests.  At 
the  same  time  domestic  sentiment  was  rarely 
suffered  to  aifect  court  etiquette.  At  her 
own  table  she  deemed  it  politic  to  give,  for  the 
first  time, precedence  to  foreign  ambassadors 
— even  to  the  American  envoy,  Mr.  Stephen- 
son— over  all  euests  of  whatever  rank,  ei- 
ceptinff  only  Lord  Melbourne,  who  always 
sat  at  ner  left  hand.  For  years  she  declined 
to  alter  the  practice  in  favour  of  the  royal 
dukes  and  duchesses,  but  ultimately  made 
some  exceptions. 

Meanwhile  the  first  general  election  of 
the  new  reign  had  taken  place^  and  the 
Tbe  noeni  hattle  of  the  rival  parties  munly 
Otc&au  raged  round  the  position  and 
prospects  of  the  queen.  The 
bories,  who  were  the  attacking  force,  bitterly 
complained  that  Melbourne  and  the  whigs 
in  power  identified  her  with  themselves,  and 
used  her  and  her  name  as  party  weapons  of 
offence.  Lord  John  Russell,  in  a  letter  to 
Lord  Mulgrave,  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
bad  written  of  her  sympathy  with  the  whig 
policy  in  Ireland.  Croker,  a  tory  spokesman, 
in  an  article  in  the  'Quarterly  Review' 
(July  1837),  denounced  the  poUcy  of  sur- 
rounding her  with  female  relatives  of  the 
whig  leaders.  Sir  Robert  Peel  amied  that 
the  monarchy  wa*  endangered  by  the  rigour 
with  which  she  was  ruled  by  Melbourne, 
the  chief  of  one  politieal  party.  Rdeaae  of 
the  sovereign  from  whig  tyranny  conse- 
quently became  a  tory  cry,  and  it  gave  rise 
to  tiie  epigram : 

'  The  Queen  is  with  as,'  Whus  insolting  say ; 
*  For  when  she  found  tit  in  she  let  us  stay.' 
It  m»y  be  so,  but  give  me  leave  to  doabt 
Hov  long  shell  keep  yon  when  ahsfindt  1/0%  out. 

{Annual  R^ter,  1837,  p.  239). 

Whig  wire-pullers,  on  the  other  hand, 
made  the  most  of  the  reoent  conduct  of  the 
next  heir  to  the  throne,  the  new  king  of  Han- 
over, the  queen's  uncle  Emestj  who  had 
ugnalised  his  aoceHion  by  revokmg  consti- 
tuti<nial  government  in  bia  dcmiinions.  Tb^ 
spread  a  report  that  the  new  Mug  of 
Hantmr  was  plotting  to  del^iicaui  his  nieoo 
in  order  to  destroy  constitutional  govern- 
ment in  England  as  well  as  in  Hanover,  utd 
a  cartoon  was  issued  entitled  '  The  Contrast/ 
which  represented  side  by  side  portraits  of 
the  queen  and  her  uncle,  the  queen  being 
depicted  as  a  charming  inghme,  and  her 
uwle  as  a  giey-haiied  beetle-browed  TiUain. 


The  final  result  of  the  electi<nis  was  not  mlavr 
factory  to  rather  side,  Tha  tones  nined  on 
the  bcuance  tbui^y-seven  seats,  ana  thus  re- 

dnced  their  opponents' majority;  but  in  the 
new  House  of  Commons  the  whigs  atill  led 
\(j  thirty-eight,  and  Melbourne  and  his  col- 
leagues retained  office. 

Before  the  new  parliament  opened,  the 
queen  made  a  formal  progress  through  Loa- 
j^thg  don,  going  ftom  Buckingham 
Qnlldbkll      Pahice  to  tbe  GKiildhall  to  diue 

9N^837.  ^'"^  mayor. 

Eler  passage  through  the  streets 
evoked  an  imposing  demonstration  of  loyalty. 
Fifty-eight  carriages  formed  the  procession, 
in  which  rode  many  of  the  foreign  ambassa- 
dors. The  lord  mayor,  Sir  J<Hin  Oomn, 
with,  the  eherifis,  George  Oarroll  and  Moses 
Mcmtefiore,  and  members  of  the  corporation 
of  London,  reeeind  the  queen  at  Temple 
Bar.  1%e  banquet  lasted  from  3.S0  in  the 
afternoon  till  8.80  in  the  eTenin|Cf  when 
the  city  was  ablaze  with  illuminationB.  A 
medal  was  struck  from  a  design  bj'  William 
Wyon,  and  the  queen's  arrival  at  Temple  Bar 
was  pictured  in  a  baa-relief  on  the  monument 
that  now  marks  the  site  of  the  old  gate. 
On  20  Nov.  the  queen  opened  her  first 

Earliament,  reading  her  own  speech,  aa  was 
er  custom  until  her  widowhood  whenever 
she  attended  in  person.  The  opening  busi- 
ness of  the  session  was  a  settlement  of  the 
loyal  civil  list  Financially  the 
l^oiTil  queen's  position  since  her  acces- 
sion had  been  a  source  of  uudety. 
She  inherited  nothing,  and  the  crown  had 
lost  the  royal  revenues  of  Hanover.  She 
had  complained  to  Melbourne  of  her  lack  of 
money  for  immediate  private  expenses.  He 
had  done  little  but  listen  sympathetically, 
but  Messrs.  Coutts,  who  had  been  bankers 
to  various  members  of  the  royal  family, 
came  to  her  rescue  with  temporary  advances. 
The  main  question  for  the  government  to 
consider  was  not  merely  the  amount  of  the 
income  necessary  to  maintain  the  throne  in 
fitting  dignity,  but  the  proportion  of  that  in- 
come which  might  be  prudently  derived  from 
the  hereditary  revenues  of  the  crown,  i.e.  re- 
venues from  the  crown  lands.  In  return  for 
a  fixed  annuity  George  HI  had  surrendered 
a  large  portion  of  these  revenues,  and 
Geor|[e  IV  jielded  a  further  portion,  while 
William  Iv  surrendered  all  ont  those  pro- 
ceeding from  the  duchies  of  Onnwall  and 
Lancaster,  which  were  held  to  belong  to  a 
different  category.  At  the  same  time  it  was 
arranged,  on  the  accession  of  William  IV, 
that  tiie  general  expenses  of  (uvil  govern- 
ment, which  had  been  previously  defrayed  out 
of  tlM  king's  civil  list,  should  henoeCmrth  be 
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discharged  hy  the  consolidated  fund,  and 
that  of  the  income  allotted  to  King  William 
only  a  very  small  proportion  should  be  ap- 
plied to  alight  outside  hie  household  and 
personal  expenses;  the  sole  external  calls 
were  75,000/.  for  pensions  and  10,000/.  for 
the  secret  service  fund.  On  these  condi- 
tions King  William  was  oontent  to  aooept 
460,000/.  instead  of  860,000j:  which  had 
been  paid  lus  ^edeeessor,  while  an  anmiitgr 
of  60,000/.  WW  bestowed  on  his  queen  con- 
sort. His  net  personal  parliamentary  income 
(excluding  pensions  and  the  8e<3et  service 
fund)  was  thus  876,000/.,  with  some  26,000/. 
from  the  duchies  of  Lancaster  and  Cornwall. 
Radical  members  of  parliament  now  urged 
Melbourne  to  bring  the  whole  of  the  crown 
lands  under  parliamentary  control,  to  deprive 
the  crown  ot*  the  control  and  income  of  the 
duchies  of  Lancaster  and  Cornwall,  and  to 
supply  the  sovereign  with  a  revenue  which 
should  be  exclusively  applied  to  her  own 
purposes,  and  not  to  any  part  of  the  civil 
government.  Treasury  otncials  drew  out 
a  scheme  with  these  ends  in  view,  but 
Melbourne  r^ected  most  (rf  it  from  a  fear  of 
ronung  against  his  somewhat  unstable  go- 
vernment the  cry  of  tampering  with  uie 
royal  prerogative.  In  the  resiut  the  pre- 
cedent of  W  illiam  IV's  case  was  followed, 
with  certain  modiBcations.  The  queen  re- 
signed all  the  hereditary  revenues  of  the 
crown,  but  was  left  in  possesMon  of  the 
revenues  of  the  duchies  of  Lancaster  and 
Cornwall,  of  which  the  latter  was  the  lawful 
appanage  of  the  heir^pparent.  The  duchy 
of  Cornwall  therefore  ceased  to  be  the 
sovereign's  property  as  soon  as  a  lawful  heir 
to  the  throne  was  bom.  It  and  the  duchy 
of  Lancaster  produced  during  the  first  years 
of  tlie  reign  about  27jC0O/.  annually,  but 
the  revenues  from  both  rose  raj^ly,  and 
the  dnchy  d  Lancaster,  wluch  was  a  perma- 
nent source  of  income  to  the  queen,  ulti- 
mately produced  above  6(^000/.  a  year.  (The 
duchy  of  Cornwall,  which  passed  to  the 
prince  of  W^Ues  at  his  birth  in  1841,  ulti- 
mately produced  more  than  66,000/.)  Parlia- 
ment now  granted  her,  apart  from  these 
hereditary  revenues,  on  annuity  of  385,000/., 
being  10,000/.  in  excess  of  the  net  personal 
income  granted  by  parliament  to  her  prede- 
cessor. Of  this  sum  60,000/.  was  appro- 
priated to  her  privy  purse,  131,260/.  to  the 
salaries  of  the  housenold,  172,500/.  to  the 
expenses  of  the  household,  13,200/.  to  the 
royal  bounty,  while  8,040/.  was  unappro- 
priated. The  annual  payment  from  the 
civil  list  of  7o,000/.  in  pennons  and  of 
10^000/.  secret  service  money  was  cancelled, 
but  permisnon  was  given  the  crown  to  create 


'  civil  list '  pensions  to  the  amount  of  1,200/1 
annualiy,  a  snm  which  the  treasury  under* 
took  to  defray  independently  of  the  royal  in* 
come;  this  arrangement  ultimately  meant  the 
yearly  expenditure  of  some  33,000/.,  but 
the  pensions  were  only  nominally  associated 
with  the  sovereign's  expenditure.  Bepairs  to 
the  sovereign's  offioial  residences  and  tbB 
muntenanee  of  the  royal  yachts  were  also 
provided  for  hy  tiie  treasory  apart  from  the 
civil  list  revenues.  Josepn  Hume,  on  the 
third  reading  of  the  civil  list  bill,  moved  a 
reduction  of  60,000/.,  which  was  rejected  1^ 
199  votes  against  19.  Benjamin  Hawea 
vainly  moved  a  reduction  of  10,000/.,  which 
was  supported  by  41  members  and  opposed 
by  173.  Lord  Brougham  severely  criticised 
the  settlement  on  the  second  reading  of  the 
bill  in  the  House  of  Ix>rds.  He  made  senrch- 
ing  inquiries  respecting  the  incomes  firom  the 
crown  duchies,  and  objected  to  the  arrange- 
ment being  made  for  the  queen's  life. 
Although  numerous  additional  grants^  ap- 
proaching a  total  of  200,000/.  a  year,  were 
afterwards  allotted  to  liie  queen's  children, 
the  annual  sum  allowed  her  by  parliament 
on  her  accession  was  never  altered  during 
her  reign  of  nearly  sixty-four  years,  and 
proved  amply  sufficient  for  all  her  needs. 
At  the  same  time  as  the  civil  list  bill  passed 
through  parliament,  the  queen's  mother,  at 
the  sovereign's  instance,  was  granted  an 
annuity  of  30,000/.;  she  formerly  received 
22,000/.  a  year,  of  which  10,000/.  was  appro- 
priated to  the  care  of  her  daughter  wmle 
princess.  On  23  Dee.  1837  the  queen  went 
to  parliament  to  return  thanks  in  person  for 
what  had  been  done.  Christmas  was  spent 
at  Buckingiham  Palace,  and  next  day  the 
court  withdraw  to  Windsor. 

The  liberal  allowance  enabled  the  queen 
to  fulfil  at  once  bar  resolve  to  pay  m  her 
The  qaan  fi'ther's  dobU,  By  the  automn 
r*y»  her  of  next  year  she  had  transferred 
to  the  late  duke's  creditors  from 
her  privy  purse  nearly  60,000/., 
and  on  7  Oct.  1839  su  received  .their  formal 
thanks.  Meanwhile  the  queen's  sympathy 
with  her  ministers  increased.  Through 
1833-9  she  followed  their  parliamentary 
movements  with  keen  anxiety  lest  their 
narrow  majority  might  prove  inadequate 
to  muntain  them  in  office.  Disturbances 
in  Canada  during  the  early  months  of  1838 
roused  differences  of  opinion  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  which  imperilled  their  position, 
but  the  crius  passed.  '  The  queen  is  as 
steady  to  us  as  ever,'  wrote  Falmerston 
on  14  April  1838,  'and  was  in  the  depth  of 
deroair  when  shs  thought  we  were  ia  danger 
of  bung  turned  oat.    She  keeps  well  in 
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health,  ud  eren  in  London  tsket  long  ridee 
into  the  country,  which  have  done  her  great 
ffood'  (AsHLBT,  <(f  Palmeraton,  i.  344). 
Under  Melbourne's  guidance,  and  in  agree- 
ment with  her  own  wish,  she  daily  perused 
msMes  of  despatches  and  comqpoiidence 
with  exemplarf  diligence. 

Outride  politics  her  chief  interest  lay  in 
the  preparati<HU  that  were  in  progress  for 
her  coronation  and  for  the  fbetirities  accom- 
panying it.  Three  state  balls — one  on 
18  June,  the  day  of  Waterloo,  a  choice  of 
date  which  offended  the  French— two  levees, 
a  drawuijg^room,  a  state  concert,  a  first 
state  visit  to  Ascot,  and  attendance  at 
Eton  'montem*  immediately  preceded  the 
elaborate  ceremonial,  which  took 
oaiaaMon,  place  on  S8  June  18S8,  eight 
UJaiuisu.  Jj^yg  after  the  annirersary  of  her 
■ocesrion.  The  ministers  resolved  to  endow 
it  with  exMptional  splendour.  For  the  ex- 
penses of  'Tmliam  I  V's  coronation  60,000f. 
had  been  allowed.  No  less  a  sum  than 
900,000/.  was  voted  by  parliament  for  the 
expenses  of  Queen  Victoria's  coronation. 
Westminster  Abbey  was  elaborately  deco- 
nted  in  crimson  and  gcHA.  The  xoyal  pro- 
eesrion  to  the  abbey  was  reviTedfor  the  first 
time  since  the  coronation  of  George  III  in 
1701^  and  four  hundred  thousand  persons 
came  to  London  to  witness  it,  many  bivouaclE- 
ing  in  the  streets  the  night  before.  At 
10  A.M.  on  the  appointed  day,  in  magnificent 
weather,  the  queen  left  Buckingham  Palace 
in fullpanoply  of  state,  passing  up  Constitu- 
tion Hill,  along  Piccadilly,  down  St.  James's 
Street,  and  across  Trafalgar  Square,  which 
bad  just  been  laid  out  in  Nelson's  memory. 
The  abbey  was  reached  by  way  of  Parliament 
Street  at  11.30.  Among  foreign  rigitors, 
who  went  thither  in  advance  of  the  <}ueen, 
was  Marshal  Soult,  the  representative  of 
Fnnce,  whom  the  crowds  received  with 
haidXylessenthusiasmthanhermaiesty.  The 
great  company  of  her  German  relatives  in- 
cluded her  unde  the  0uke  of  Saxe-Coburg 
and  her  half-biother  and  half-sister  of  Leinin- 
gen.  Whra  the  queen  entered  the  abbey, 
'with  eight  ladies  idl  in  white,  fioatin^ 
abont  her  like  a  silvery  cloud,  she  paused,  as  if 
for  breath,  and  clasped  her  hands  '(Stanley). 
A  ray  of  sunlight  fell  on  her  head  as  she 
knelt  to  receive  the  crown,  and  the  Duchess 
of  Kent  burst  into  tears.  The  brilliance 
of  the  scene  impressed  every  one,  but  there 
were  some  drawbacks.  Harriet  Martineau, 
who  was  present,  wrote:  'The  brightness, 
vastneFf ,  and  dreamv  magnificence  produced 
a  strange  effect  of  exliaustion  and  sleepiness.' 
The  ^ueen,  too,  suffered  not  only  from  natural 
emotion  and  utigue,  but  from  the  heatation 


of  the  officiating  dei^  as  to  the  exact  psit 
she  was  to  play  in  many  parts  of  the  long 
ritual,  and  m>m  the  insumcient  training  that 
had  been  accorded  her.  'Pray  tell  me 
what  I  am  to  do,  for  they  [Le.  the  clergy] 
don't  knowj  she  sud  at  one  solemn  point  to 
a  lay  official  who  stood  near  her.  She 
complained  that  the  orb  whidi  vaa  unex- 
pectedly pat  into  her  I»nd  was  too  heavy 
for  her  to  hold ;  and  when  the  ruby  ring, 
which  had  been  made  for  her  little  finger, 
was  forced  by  the  archbishmi  onto  her  fourth, 
she  nearly  cried  ont  wiu  the  pain.  For 
the  first  time  at  a  coronation,  the  commons 
were  allowed  to  acclaim  her  af^r  the  peers. 
The  latter  had  enjoyed  the  privilege  from 
time  immemorial.  The  commons  nowcheered 
their  sovereign  nine  times  (Gent.  Mag. 
1838,  ii.  198);  but  Dean  Stanley,  who, 
then  a  boy,  sat  in  a  gallery,  thought  all 
the  responses  and  acclamations  were  feebly 
given.  Towards  the  close  of  the  ceremony  a 
singular  accident  befell  Ijord  Rolle,  a  peer, 
eigntv  years  old,  as  he  was  endeavouring  to 
offer  hie  homage.  He  *  fell  down  as  he  was 
getting  up  the  steps  of  the  tlmna'  The 
queen^ '  first  impulse  was  to  rise,  and  when 
afterwards  he  came  again  to  do  homage  she 
said, "  I  not  get  up  and  meet  him  F  "  and 
dien  rose  from  the  throne  and  advanced  down 
one  or  two  of  tlie  steps  to  prevent  his  coming 
up,  an  act  of  graciousness  and  kindness 
which  made  a  great  sensation '  (Qbeville, 
2nd  ser.  i.  107).  While  tbe  peers  were 
doing  homage,  the  lord-chamberlain  and  his 
officers  fiung  medals,  specially  designed  by 
Pistrucci,  for  the  spectators  to  scramble  for, 
and  the  confurion  was  not  dignified.  At 
length  the  ceremonial,  which  lasted  more 
than  five  hours,  ended,  and  at  a  quarter 

fast  four  the  queen  returned  to  Buckingham 
'alace.  She  then  wore  her  crown  and  all 
her  apparel  of  state,  but  she  looked  to  spec- 
taton  pale  and  tremulous.  Gurlyle,  who 
was  in  tbe  throng,  breathed  a  blessing  on 
her :  '  Poor  little  queen  t '  he  added, '  she  is  at 
an  age  at  which  a  girl  can  hardly  be  trusted 
to  choose  a  bonnet  for  herself;  yet  a  task  is 
laid  upon  her  from  which  an  archangel  might 
shrink/  But  despite  her  zeal  tofulfil  the 
responsibilities  of  her  station,  she  still  bad 
much  of  the  child's  lightness  and  simplicity 
of  heart.  On  returning  to  the  palace  she 
hastily  doffed  her  splendours  in  order  to 
give  iier  pet  spaniel,  Dash,  its  afternoon 
bath  (Lb8Ub).  She  then  dined  quietly  with 
her  relatives  who  were  her  guests,  and 
aftur  sending  a  message  of  inquiry  to  tbe  un- 
fortunate Lord  RoUe,  concluded  the  day  by 
witnessing  from  the  roof  of  the  palace  the 
public  illuminations  and  fireworks  in  the 
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Qzeen  and  Hyde  Parks.  Next  morning  a 
great '  coronation '  fitir  wae  opened  by  per- 
mission of  the  government  for  four  days  in 
Hyde  Park;  and  on  the  second  day  the 

?!ueen  ^aii  it  a  long  Tisit.  The  coronation 
estivitiea  oondudedwith  a  review  by  her 
five  thousand  men  in  Hyde  Park  (9  July), 
when  she  agun  ahared  the  popolar  applause 
withManhalSoult.  Aoionthlater(16Aug.) 
■he  prorogued  parliament  in  penon,  and, 
afliCT  listning  to  the  uenal  Mrangue  on 
the  work  of  ma  eeeaion  from  the  qtwker  of 
the  House  ofOwnnioM,  read  her  ^eeeh  with 
eostomary  oleameaa. 

A  few  mtmtba  later  the  queen  was  to 
realise  that  herpopnlaritrwas  notinvulner^ 
able,  and  that,  de^te  Helboome's  parental 
eaxe,  her  position  was  fraught  with  difficalty 
and  danger,  with  which  she  was  ae  yet  hardly 
fitted  to  oope.  "With  both  the  crises  through 
which  the  queen  and  her  court  passed  in 
the  first  half  of  1839,  her  youth  and  inex- 
perience prevented  her  from  dealing  satie- 
faetorily.  In  Jaimazy  1839  Lady  Flora 
TbemfMdt  Ha8tangB,daughterof theMarqiuis 
of  Ltdy  of  Hasbnsa,  was  lady-in-waiting 
tothsDiumBBBofKeBtatBiiekii^ 
ham  Pitlaoa.  On  aooonat  <rf  her 
appearance,  die  was  moat  improperly  ans- 
pected  by  smne  of  tiie  ^neen^s  attendanta 
of  immonl  conduct.  Neither  the  queen  nor 
her  mother  put  any  faith  in  the  imputation, 
but  iiady  Tavistock  informed  Melhoume  of 
the  matter,  and  the  queen  assented  to  his 
proposal  that  the  unfortunate  lady  should 
be  subjected  by  the  royal  physician.  Sir 
Jamee  Olark,  to  a  medical  examination. 
Clark  afterwards  signed  a  certificate  deny- 
ing all  allegations  against  Lady  Flora 
(17  Feb.  1839).  The  incident  was  soon 
noised  abroad.  The  lady's  fiimily  appealed 
directly  to  the  queen  to  make  fitting  repara- 
tion. Lady  Flora'a  brother,  the  Muquis  of 
Hastimn,  obtained  an  interview  with  her. 
La^  Flora's  mother  wrote  her  passionate 
letten  and  ^  the  dismisaal  of  Sir 

James  Olark.  The  queen  made  no  reply. 
Bfelbonme  stated  that  she  had  seiaed  the 
earliest  t^portunity  of  personally  acknow- 
ledging to  Lady  Flora  the  unhappy  error, 
but  tlttt  it  was  not  intended  to  take  any 
other  step.  Lady  Hastings  published  her 
corre^ndence  with  the  queen  and  Met- 
bourne  in  the  'Morning  Post,'  and  Clarit 
circulated  a  defence  his  own  conduct. 
A  general  feeling  of  disgost  was  roused,  and 
the  reputation  of  the  court  suffered,  espe- 
cially with  the  conservative  section  of  the 
nobility  to  which  the  Hastings  family  be- 
Itmged.  The  rituation  was  rendered  worse 
b;  the  tragic  ending  of  the  episode.  lady 


Flora  was  suffering  from  a  fatal  internal 
disease — the  enlargement  of  the  liver.  On 
4  July  she  was  announced  to  be  dying  at 
Buckmgham  Palace.  A  royal  banquet  which 
was  to  take  place  that  evening  was  counter^ 
manded  (Malkbbbvbt's  Memoirs,  p.  77). 
Tha  lady  died  next  day.  The  queen  was 
gravely  perturbed.  Society  waa  depressed 
and  shoend.  The  blunder  wlueh  the  queen's 
advisen  had  committed  was  bad  enough  to 
waraant  an  unmistakable  expression  ffif  her 
personal  regret,  and  her  innocent  supinaieaSf 
for  which  the  blame  was  eunenti^  laid  on 
the  Baroness  Lehxen,  was  a  calami^. 

The  second  court  crisis  of  1889  waa  dM 
to  a  precisely  opposite  cause — ^to  the  queen's 
Herflnt  peremptory  exercise  of  her  per- 
miaiEterifti    sonal  authority  without  consult- 

leaa*"  ^  *^  I*™"'?  ^  session 
of  1839  the  whig  ministry  finally 
lost  its  hold  on  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  reoent  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in 
Jamaica  had  led  the  planters  into  rebellion, 
and  the  government  waa  driven  to  the  dis- 
agreeable necessity  of  inviting  parliament 
to  suspend  Uie  oonstitution.  The  propoeal 
was  euriedby  amifjraityof  onlyfive  (7  May). 
Melbourne  felt  the  position  to  be  hopeless, 
and  placed  the  rengnation  of  himsuf  and 
his  oidleagues  in  the  queen'a  hands.  The 

Jueen  was  deeply  dietiesaed.  When  Lord 
ohn,  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
visited  her  to  discuss  the  situation,  she 
burst  into  tears.  But  she  soon  nerved 
herself  fuUy  to  exert  for  the  first  time  the 
sovereign's  power  of  chooung  a  successor 
to  the  out^ing  prime  minister.  Her  grief 
at  parting  with  Melbourne  was  quickly 
checked.  She  asked  liim  for  no  advice,  but, 
after  consulting  Lord  Spencer,  she  sent 
for  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  startled  him 
by  her  self-possession  (8  May).  He  declined 
her  offer  to  form  a  ministry  on  the  ground 
of  his  age  and  of  the  desirability  of  the  prime 
minister  being  in  tiie  House  of  Commons. 
Accordingly  she  amnmoned  S&t  Bobert  Psal, 
the  leader  of  the  conservative  oppodtion  in 
the  lower  house.  She  feared  his  coldness 
and  severity  of  manner,  but  her  personal 
demeuionr  at  their  first  interview  was  dig- 
nified, although  very  frank.  She  deprecated 
a  dissolution  of  parhammt  at  so  early  a  date 
in  the  life  of  the  existing  parliament.  Peel 
vaguely  expressed  sympathy  with  her  view, 
bat  declined  to  pled^  himself  not  to  advise 
a  dissolution.  He,  however,  accepted  with- 
out demur  her  commission  to  form  the 
government,  and,  on  leaving  her,  set  about 
selecting  members  of  the  cabinet.  There  was 
already  a  strong  feeling  among  the  conser- 
I  vatives  that  tlw  queen,  who  liad  hitiierto 
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ihrunk  from  association  with  cooserratiTes, 
was  hedged  in  on  all  sides  of  her  household 
hj  the  female  relatives  of  her  whi^ ministers. 
Peel,  in  consnltation  with  his  iriends,  de- 
cided that  the  ladies  holding  the  higher  posts 
TtaeqiM  ^  household  must  be  difr- 
HMiiiHr  pl&<>^  if  conaerratjTa  ministers 
M^^bor  to  receire  adequate  support 

■  from  the  crown.  He  had  no  in- 
tenti<m  of  interfering  with  the  subordinate 
oi&OMf  but  deemed  it  essential  to  remove 
some  at  least  of  the  ladies  frt>m  such 
poets  as  those  of  mistress  of  the  robes  or 
of  lady-in-waiting.  Peel  formed  a  high 
conception  of  his  responsibility,  and  was 
willing  to  consult  the  queen's  wishes 
in  filling  all  appointments  that  might  &U 
Taeant.  Unfortunately  he  did  not  define  at 
the  outset  the  precise  posts  or  the  number 
of  them  which  were  affected  by  his  pro- 
posals. Tha  subject  was  broached  in  a 
pexBonAl  iuterview  (9  May).  The  queen 
namd  iha  was  to  be  deprived  or  the 
campanionahip  of  her  closest  fUends,  and  sus- 
pected— quite  incorrectly— that  the  Baroness 
Lduen  was  aimed  at.  She  declined  point 
blank  to  entertain  any  su^estion  of  chance 
in  the  female  constitution  of  her  household. 
After  Peel  left  her  she  wrote  to  Melbourne 
that  they  wanted  to  deprive  her  of  her 
ladies;  tiiey  would  rob  ner  next  of  her 
dresaeis  and  housemaids;  they  thought  to 
treat  her  as  a  girl;  she  would  show  them 
she  was  queen  of  Eiijgland.  Finally  she 
requested  ner  old  minister  to  draft  a  reply 
of  refusal  to  Peel's  demands.  Melbourne 
expressed  no  opinion,  but  did  as  he  was 
aued.  Hie  queen's  letter  to  Peel  ran: 
'  Buckingham  Palace,  Mav  10,  1889.— The 
Queen,  havituf  considraed  the  proposal  made 
to  her  yester&y  by  Sir  Robert  Feel  to  re- 
move the  ladies  of  her  bedchamber,  cannot 
consent  to  adopt  a  course  which  she  con- 
ceives to  be  contraiT  to  usage,  and  which  is 
repugnant  to  her  feelings.  Peel  answered 
that  he  feared  there  was  some  misunder- 
standing,  and  declined  to  proceed  to  the 
formation  of  a  government. 

Peel's  decision  was  received  by  the  queen 
with  immense  relief,  which  she  made  no 
endeavour  to  conceal  at  a  state  ball  that 
took  place  the  same  evening.  With  every 
sign  of  satisfaction  she  appealed  to  Mel- 
bourne to  resume  pow«.  Althouf^h  her 
action  was  her  own,  Melbourne  had  given  it 
a  tacit  approval  by  not  resisting  it,  when  she 
first  informed  him  of  her  intention.  The 
old  calnnet  met  on  11  May;  some  members 
argued  for  advising  the  queen  to  withdraw 
from  the  attitude  that  she  had  assumed. 
But  Lord  Spencer  insisted  that  as  gentlemen 


they  must  stand  by  her.  Palmenton  de> 
clared  that  her  youth  and  isolation  should 
have  protected  her  from  the  odious  condt> 
tions  that  Feel  songht  to  impoeeb  At  length 
the  good-natured  Melbourne  acqniesced  in 
that  opinion,  and  the  whiga  returned  to  otSce. 
The  episode  formed  the  topic  ol  animated 
debate  in  both  houses  of  parliament.  Peel 
defended  his  action,  which  Lord  John  Russell 
lamely  endeavoured  to  prove  to  be  without 
precedent.  Melbourne  thoroughly  identified 
himself  with  the  queen,  and  was  severelr 
handled  from  different  points  of  view  by  botli 
the  Duke  of 'Wellington  and  Lord  Broughain. 
In  point  of  fact  Feel's  conduct  was  amply 
warranted,  and  subsequraitly  Melbourue, 
Lord  John  Russell,  and  the  queen  herself 
, ,  ,  ,  ,  admitted  as  much.  In  186S  she 
b^^^  confided  to  Lord  John  that  she 
had  taken  no  advice  in  the  matter. 
'No/ she  said,  *it  was  entirely own fool- 
ishiMfls  I '  Helboutne  aftmrude  remarked 
charactniatieallT :  'Y<m.  should  take  cue 
to  give  people  who  are  ctaes  time  to  cone 
round.  Peel's  fault  in  that  buaiiieas,  when 
he  failed  to  ftnm  a-govenunent,  was  not 
giving  tha  queen  time  to  come  round.' 

The  momentaiy  effect  of  the  queen's  net 
was  to  extend  by  more  than  two  years  the 
duration  of  Meaboume's  miniatiy,  and  to 
embitter  the  personal  hostility  of  the  toriet 
towards  her.  James  Bradshaw,  the  torj- 
M.P.  for  Canterbury,  made  in  July  so  violent 
an  attack  upon  her  at  a  conservative  meeting 
that  the  whig  M.P.  for  Cockermouth,  Ed- 
ward Ilorsman,  challenged  him  to  a  duel, 
which  was  duly  foujght.  But  the  permanent 
outcome  of  the  crisis  was  to  the  good.  The 
queen  never  repeated  her  obduracy,  and  al- 
though she  often  asserted  her  anthoritr  and 
betrayed  her  penonal  predilectim  when  a 
new  ministry  was  in  couree  of  cre^ion,  the 
nineteen  changes  of  government  that  fol- 
lowed during  her  leiffn  were  effected  with 
comparatively  little  friction.  The  'house- 
hold' difficulty  never  recurred.  Ladies-in- 
waiting  at  once  ceased  to  be  drawn  from 
the  families  of  any  one  political  party,  and 
as  early  as  July  1839  the  queen  invited 
Lady  KUidwich,  the  wife  of  a  tory  peer,  to 
join  the  household.  It  became  the  settled 
practice  for  the  o£Sce  of  mistress  of  the  n>be« 
alone  to  bear  a  political  complexion,  and 
for  its  holder  to  retire  from  office  with  the 
party  to  which  she  owed  her  appwntment. 
Increase  of  years  and  Uie  gooa  coutwel  of 
a  wise  husband  were  to  teadi  the  queen  to 
exercise  with  greater  tact  that  habit  of 
command  which  was  natural  to  her,  and  to 
bring  under  firmer  control  the  impatioiM 
and  quickness  of  her  temper. 
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Alwoiptum  in  the  mrereiga'a  work,  the 
•latiOB  of  spirit  which  accompanied  the 

IT  iMdiiiM  ""ij*"  P"*  b«r  new  ex- 
tom^^  pwwnceB,  lAa  ehanee  from  de- 
pendence to  independence  in  her 
priTSte  sfiain,  put  maniage  ont  of  her  mind 
duinv  tiie  flret  two  yean  of  her  reini.  Bat 
King  Leopold  bad  no  intention  (n  quietly 
allowing  his  choice  of  her  cousin  Albert  for 
her  hoflband  to  be  thwart«d.  Early  in  1888 
he  reminded  her  of  the  anff^tion.  She 
replied  that  she  uid  the  prinee,  who  was  of 
her  own  age,  were  too  young  to  think  of 
marriage  yet,  and  she  claimed  permiseion  to 
defer  a  deciaion  till  the  end  of  three  yeare. 
King  Leopold  summoned  Prince  Albert 
to  BruaseU  in  March  and  explained  the 
situation.  Albert  assented  with  some  hesi- 
tation to  the  queen's  propoeal  of  delay.  He 
assumed  that  in  her  ^proud  elevation  she 
would  ultimate^  seek  in  marriage  a  partner 
of  more  axalted  rank  than  ayonngerion  of  a 
|KW  and  nndistingmabedGlerniBn  duke.  But 
Stookmar  woa  a*  Mftlous  in  Alberl^e  canee 
aahia  uncle  Leopold.  He  had  left  the  queen's 
ude  at  the  end  of  1838  for  the  first  time  since 
her  accession,  and  accompanied  Prince  Albert 
on  a  tonr  in  Italy  with  a  view  to  keeping 
him  faithful  to  the  plan  and  to  instructing 
him  betimes,  in  caae  of  need,  in  the  duties 
of  the  consort  of  a  reigning  English  monarch. 
Among  the  Ehiglish  courtiers  doubts  of  the 
success  of  the  innocent  conspiracy  were  freely 
entertained.  Such  members  of  the  Itrf^ 
Coburg  family  as  visited  the  queen  at  this 
period  were  too  'deutsch'  in  manner  to 
recommend  themselves  to  her  English 
attendAnt8(LAifTLTiXB£toir)>  'After being 
used  to  ^reeable  and  weU-infoned  English- 
maHf  I  fear  ahe  will  not  eanly  find  a  foreign 
pince  to  her  Uking,'  Lwd  Palmentai  wrote 
in  April  18S8.  Several  names  bewdee 
Prince  Albert's  were,  too,  freely  canvassed 
as  those  of  suitable  candidates  for  her 
hand  (et  Stafford  Htnue  Lettan,  p.  233). 
Another  first  oonsin,  Prince  QBorge  of  Cam- 
Iwi^e  (now  Duke  of  Cambridge),  was  often 
in  her  society.  The  Due  de  Nemours 
(brother  of  the  queen  of  the  Bel^ans  and 
son  of  Louis  Philippe)  and  a  prince  of  the 
Prussian  reigning  umily  were  believed  to 
possess  attractions,  both  in  her  sight  and  in 
that  of  some  of  her  adnsers.  In  May  1839 
she  entertained  at  Windsor  the  tsarevitch 
of  Buflsia  (literwayda  Tsar  Alexander  II) 
and  Prince  William  Hen^,  younger  son  of 
King  William  11  of  theNetherunds;  and 
both  the  young  men  mm  r^orted  to  a^iire 
to  her  hand. 

Th«  social  and  political  embarrassments 
of  the  first  half  of  1639  gave  the  queen  s 
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sense  of  isolation,  which  rendered  the  pro* 
spect  of  marriage  more  congenial  to  her 
Enmeement  it  was  before.    At  the 

toFrinoe  Same  time  she  sufiered  much 
annoyance  from  a  number  of 
'  oflbra  of  marriage  made  to  her 
by  weak^ninded  aubjects,  several  of  whom 
forced  themselves  personally  on  her  notice 
when  she  was  riding  out,  or  even  gained 
entrance  to  her  palaces.  King  Leopold, 
who  was  her  guest  at  Windsor  in  oep- 
tember  1839,  was  not  slow  to  use  the 
opportunity.  He  arraneed  that  Prince 
Albert  and  'ha  elder  brother  Ernest  should 
stay  at  the  English  court  next  month. 
Ncrt^ing  was  said  to  the  queen  of  the  objects 
of  the  mission.  On  10  Oct.  the  young  men 
arrived  at  Windsor,  bearing  a  letter  from 
King  Leopold  commending  them  to  her 
notice.  Many  guests  were  thwe,  besides 
Lord  Melbourne.  For  finv  days  the  princes 
joined  the  queen  and  bcnr  crowded  retinue 
in  the  ordinary  routine  of  afternoon  rides, 
evening  banquets,  and  dances,  but  during 
the  entertainments  she  contrived  to  have 
much  talk  with  Albert,  and  suddenly  a 
genuine  and  overpowering  affection  between 
them  declared  itself.  On  16  Oct.  she  sum- 
moned the  prince  to  her  room,  and,  taking 
full  advantage  of  her  royal  station,  oifered 
him  marriage.  Tt  was  'a  nervous  thing* 
to  do,  she  afterwards  told  her  aunt,  the 
Ducbess  of  Gloucester;  but,  she  added,  it 
would  not  have  been  possible  for  him  to 
propoee  to  the  queen  of  England  {Peel 
FaperSf  ii,  414).  Slelboume,  who  took  the 
wise  view  that  in  the  choice  of  a  husband 
it  was  best  for  the  queen  to  please  herself, 
thought  Prinee  Albert  too  young  and  un- 
trained lor  the  pontioi^  but  hoped  for  the 
best  and  was  warm  in  his  con^patnlations. 

The  queen  sent  the  information  at  once  to 
King  Leopold,  but  the  public  announce- 
ment was  delated  for  more  than  a  month. 
During  that  period  the  queen  and  her  affianced 
lover  were  rarely  separated  either  in  public 
or  private.  The  pnnce  was  conspicuously 
at  her  side  at  a  review  of  the  rifle  brigade 
which  she  held  in  the  Home  Park  on  1  Nov. 
On  the  14th  the  visit  of  Albert  and  his 
brother  came  to  an  end.  Next  day  the 
queen  wrote  with  delightful  nmvet6  to  dt 
members  of  the  ronl  family  announcing  her 
engi^[ement.  ^Robert  Peel  saw  ^  oom- 
mumcation  she  sent  to  Queen  Adehiide,aiid, 
although  he  regarded  the  match  irith  little 
MithusiBsm,  said  she  was  *  as  full  of  lore  aa 
Juliet'  {Croker  Petperi).  On  20  Nov.  she 
left  Windsor  for  Buckingham  Pdaee,  wh«w 
on  23  Nov.  she  made  the  offidal  decUration, 
which  Melboone  had  drawn  vp^  to  an  ex> 
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tnMrduiai7  meeting  of  the  fxivy  pomeiL 
No  le»s  than  eighty-tliTee  membera  were 
premnt.  The  qveen  wore  oa  her  arm  a 
waceleb  endowns  the  piince'e  miniature} 
^though  her  hand  rtot^,  she  read  her  short 
and  umple  speech  irithoat  heutation,  and 
acceptedf  the  coDgratulations  of  her  oooft- 
cillors  with  composure. 

The  news  was  received  by  the  public  with 
mixed  feeling.  Daniel  0'Go«neU,  when  he 

moka  of  it  at  a  meeting  at  Bea- 
^"^15^     don»  gave  yent  to  ladiwous  h^per^ 

boles  of  ^07.  But  there  were 
ominoQS  munn  ors  amid  the  popular  t^plause. 
Little  was  definitely  known  of  the  prince, 
excepting  that  he  was  German  and  very 
joung.  The  tones  took  for  granted  that  he 
'was  of  'liberal*  opinions — an  assumptiaa 
vhich  did  not  please  them — and  while  some 
$fftaei  that  he  owed  his  good  Ibrtane  to  his 
distsste  for  affaire  of  state  aztd  his  fondness 
for  empty  amusement,  others  credited  lum 
witb  pniloiuly  stinnng  ajnUtiras  {JPeel 
PajMn^  ii.  408-9).  Althongh  it  was  noto- 
rious that  the  Saxe-Coburg  house  was 
ftaunohly  L^therea,  t^o  of  its  members, 
King  Leopold  and  Prince  Ferdinaud,  had 
lately  married  cathoUes,  and  a  foolish 
rnmour  circulated  that  Albert  was  a  papist. 
At  foreign  courts,  and  even  in  his  own 
domeetio  circle,  it  was  felt  that  the  prise 
the  piioce  had  won  was  above  his  station. 
Hie  queen,  who  saw  the  situation  only 
through  the  hase  of  true  womanly  affection, 
d^tored  the  sacrifice  of  family  and  coantry 
which  she  r^arded  the  prince  as  making 
for  her  sake.  She 'pressed  her  ministers  to 
secure  fcv  him  weluiigh  erery  honour  Hhnt 
she  enjoyed,  in  order  to  compensate  him 
lor  his  expatriation.  like  Queen  ICary, 
she  treated  that  her  husband  should  be 
sreated  «  king  consort.  The  mimstera 
pointed  out  that  Prince  Albert's  rank,  as 
mU  aa  hia  household  and  emoluments,  must 
eorrespofid  with  those  accorded  the  last 
pirinoe  consort.  Prinoe  George  of  Denmark, 
and  she  was  galled  by  the  comparison  of  har 
lover  with  *  the  stupid  and  icaigQifiDant 
hwehand  of  Queen  Anne,'  aa  she  called  him. 
The  final  dedsioa  rested  with  parliament, 
and  Melbourne  made  no  effort  to  force  ita 
hand.  The  ses^n  opened  on  16  Jan.  1840, 
and  the  queen,  in  the  speech  which  she  read 
from  the  throne,  spoke  of  her  approaching 
nernage.  MeUioimie  found  himself  in  a 
eritiiAr  situation.  While  the  queen  de- 
manded a  far  higher  status  for  her  future  ho»- 
hand  than  precedent  warranted,  a  majority 
in  both  houses  of  parliament  showed  signs 
of  a  resolve  to  grant  far  leas.  Stockmar, 
who  had  resunwd  neidenee  i^h  the  queen 


in  ordar  to  w^oh  the  positien  of  aAuis  snd 
give  her  private  advice,  wisely  zeconuMadsd 
a  consultation  betivesB  whigs  ud  tones  so 
sa  to  avoid  pnUio  disputes,  hut  he  gained 
no  hearing;  The  mmisten  proposed  to 
l^t  Prinoa  Albert  an  aui^ty  <m  fiOyOOOL 
the  sum  granted  to  the  qusen  oonswia  of 
George  II,  George  III,  and  WUUam  IV. 
Joseph  Huma  moved  an  amendmank  to 
reduce  the  sum  to  31,0002,  on  hia  &vounts 
ground  of  economy.  This  was  ne^^rai 
a05  to  38 ;  but  Colonel  Sibthorp,  a  buy  of 
a  very  pronounced  land,  who  echoed  the 
general  seatiment  of  diasatietaetion,  moved 
another  amendment  to  reduce  the  aun  to 
80,000/.  He  received  exeeptionaUy  pa«3<- 
ful  support.  Sir  Bobert  Peel  spoka  in  bis 
fkvour.  SirJameaGrsiiaaidenied 
prfmoe  by  that  the  puallel  with  tba  pos- 
parUamenu  ^-^^^  ^  tEe  qaoso  consorts  oeald 
be  sustained ;  the  independent  status  of  the 
queen  oonsturt,  he  said,  not  ver^  kmoally, 
was  reoognised  by  the  coutibiitioiif  ont  the 
prince  coneort  stood  in  no  needef  naqwrate 
estaUishment.  On  a  £viuoa  tha  reduo* 
taon  was  carried  by  the  lariga  m^oitky  of 
104,  the  rotes  being  263  to  16a  SirlUdiert 
Feel  and  hie  friends  made  emphatic  pro- 
tests against  insinuations  of  distoyallT',  and 
denied  that  the  tories  were  '  acting  fiom  a 
spiteful  recollection  of  the  aTenta  of  last 
May.'  Lord  John  Bussell  insisted  that  the 
vote  was  an  insult  to  tihesovereign.  Colonel 
Sibthorp  further  proposed  in  ocanmittee 
that,  should  tide  prince  survive  the  queen,  he 
should  forfeit  the  annuity  if  he  remarried  a 
catholic,  or  failed  to  reside  in  the  United 
Eingdcon  for  at  least  six  months  a  jmt. 
This  motion  was  disavowed  by  Peel,  who 
agreed  that  it  implied  a  waat  «  eonfldmee 
in  the  prince,  and  it  was  rqeeted.  Bat  the 
whole  pTOceedinga  deepfy  incensed  the  oneen, 
and  Kmg  Leopold  wRde  tibut  the  actum  of 
the  commons  was  intolerable. 

The  House  of  Lords  was  in  no  more 
amiable  mood.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
carried  an  amendment  to  the  adctresa  eea- 
snring  ministera  far  having  iailed  to  make  a 
public  declaration  that  uie  prince  was  a 
protestant  and  able  to  take  the  holy  com- 
munion in  the  f<»m  prescribed  by  the  ohnreh 
of  England — -a  point  on  whi^  Stockmu 
had  already  given  tbe  ministws  satisfiutorf 
assurances  in  private.  When,  on  27  Jan., 
the  bill  for  the  mUaralisation  <tf  the  prinoe 
was  introduced  into  the  vpper  chamber}  it 
oontained  a  disuse  givu«r  him  preoedenoa 
next  after  ^  fneen.  The  myal  dukes  of 
Sussex  and  Cambridge  had  agreed  t»  aoeept 
a  position  below  the  queen's  husband;  but 
the  king  -of  Hanover,  who  was  stBl  Diuto  af 
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CuxDberlasdi  bluntly  declined  to  ^to  vraj 
to  any  *  paper  xojalWhness;*  andbuproteac 
f<;iuiM  much  ijmpsAay:  in  the  lords.  Mel- 
bourne argued  that  na  vaa  following  the 
precedent  set  in  the  case  of  PhUip  and  Maiy^ 
Irat  vas  wilUny  to  modify  the  (uau«e  so  aa 
to  ^ve  Jxea-e.jiiwea.tf  when  he  should 
•jenre,  pr^opdsnce  «  hit  father.  The  coo- 
OBBuon  -waa  deemed  inadequate,  and  the 
clause  was  withdrawn.  Theieupon  the  aat»< 
nUsation  bill  passed  without  nuther  oppo- 
atitm.  Subsequently  GreviUe,  the  clarK  of 
the  oouncil,  iamed  %  paper  proTiiw  that  the 
quean  eonld  grant  ner  huaband  by  royal 
warrant  what  precedence  she  chose  without 
any  appeal  to  parliament,  and  sha  acted  ac- 
cort^gly,  giving  him  the  next  place  to  her. 
But,  to  t^ie  queen'a  chagrin,  foreign  courta 
declined  to  recognise  in  bun  any  nnk  above 
that  ofhis  hereditary  honours  Another  diffi- 
culty arose  with  r^rd  to  the  choice  of  hta 
personal  attendants.  It  was  deemed  inadvia- 
able  to  allow  bim  to  ^point  a  private  secre- 
taryforhiniBeli  A  German  was  not  K«ckoned 
fit  for  the  post,  Melbourne  nominate^  bia 
Qwn  prLTato  secretary,  Qeorga  Anson. 

Meanwhile  tha  marriage  wf»  flxad  ibr 
10  Fab.  Before  the  parliunentary  viaagla 

en^ed,  l4ord  Torrington  and 
»Mb%ia.  Colonel  Grey  had  been  sant  to 

Cobuig  to  invest  the  prince  with 
the  insigoia  of  the  Qartw,  and  to  conduct 
him  to  England.  On  28  Jan,  the  prince 
with  bis  fatber  and  brother  left  Ooburg. 
At  3rafsalsJ[ie  met  his  uncle  Leopold.  On 
7  Peb.  ba  was  at  Dover.  Next  day  h«  waa 
rt!C4^ire4  with  much  enthusiasm  in  XitMidottt 
and.  on  reaching  Buckingham  Falae«  tho 
qaths  of  naturalisation  were  adminiatered 
W  him  bpr  the  lord  cbancelloc.  On  the  10th 
toa  wedding  took  place  in  the  chapel  oi 
St,  James's  Palace^  and  after  an  elaboiatft 
braakiast  at  fittcklnghan  Palaoa  the  biida 
mid  bridegroom  dyove  tn.  Windso*  amid 
▼eciiCarons  acylawaitioni.  Two  daya  lat«( 
tbej  wev&  visited  by  the  Buohesa  of  Kent* 
iba  Duke  of  Cobujrg,  and  others,  wd  on 
14,  Feb.  returned  to  J^ndon.  On  19  Feb. 
the  queon  held  a  leve^  and  the  priiue  stood 
at  her  left  hiwU 

in 

With  hex  marriaga  a  n^w  em  in  the 
queen's  Ufe  and  reign  betran.  From  a  j>er> 
awfii  point  view  the  union 
^l^.. realised  thebigb^tidealof which 
HMMraad  matrimony iaeapable,  Theqlteen's 
SwSSi!"  lortra  for  her  husband  waa  with- 
out alloy,  and  invested  him  in 
hea  si^t  with  every  p^fMion.  He,  on  hia 
Il«rt»  reeipMcatad  bar  «lfookion>«ad  ha  mad* 


her  happiness  the  mwn  object  of  bis  lifW 
Intellectually  and  morally  ne  was  worthy 
of  bis  portion.  Be  was  adioirably  educated ; 
his  inteiesta  were  wide;  he  waa  devoted  to 
aft|  science,  and  Uteratore;  his  life  waS) 
scrupnlonsly  well  ordered;  he  was  saga- 
cious, phihunthropici  oonsciantions,  and  un- 
selfish, Hia  exanwle  and  influence  gava 
new  w«ght  and  stalHlity  to  tha  queen'a  dU> 
racteisM  tomperamenkand hor  knowlecbft 
and  experience  grew.  But  outride  tha  oo^ 
mestio  oirde  the  prince  waa  not  liked.  Ha 
waa  cold  and  distant  in  manner,  and  hi« 
bearing,  both  mental  and  physical,  was  held 
to  be  charaoterifitically  German.  It  waa 
out  of  harmony  with  the  habitual  ease  an4 
levity  of  the  English  aristocracy.  He  haci 
no  active  senaa  of  humour,  90  enthuaiasni 
for  field  sportSyDO  vioea;  be  abhorred  lata 
honr%  and  did  not  conceal,  his  disdain  fov 
many  of  the  recreations  in  wbich  tha  Bng-^ 
lish  leisur«d  clsssee  indulged.  His  puUio 
position  waa  at  the  same  time  ill- defined. 
There  was  a  jealoua  fear  that  his  privata 
iaflnmoe  with  tha  queen  and  his  unmgik 

dudicas  might  affect  hm  pnblio  aetiom 
sntment  at  any  possible  inter&ictiee  hv 
imt  in  a&irs  of  state  quickly  spraad  abroad. 
Although  Velbouma  gave  tha  quaen  pevn 
nuswon  to  show  hin  official  papem,  ha  waa 
during  the  fir^t  two  years  w  hJa  settle- 
nuut  in  England  excluded  from  bw  intun 
views  with  nunisters.  He  felt  his  poaitioa 
to  be  one  of  humiUs^oa.  He  was  'tha 
husband,  not  the  master  of  the  house,'  hn 
vrota  in  Hay  1S40  toi  hia  fifiaad,  frinoa 
William  of  X^dwenstein* 

It  wsa  never  with  tha  queen's  oovenrrenoa 
that  he  filled  a  rank  in  her  -  household 
subordinate  to  herself.  On  28  Dec.  1841 
she  wrote  in  her  journal:  '  He  ought  to  ba, 
and  ia  above  me  in  awything  z«ally,  and 
thereficne  I  wish  that  ha  should  be  eqwl  m 
rank  with  ma.'  As  hia  abilitlss  came  to  bo 
]:«oogni8ed  by  niniaUrs,  tbev  grsduall;; 
yielded  to  her  penuaaion  to  take  him  fuUy 
into  their  counsels.  He  was  allowed  t»  aet 
as  her  private  s^cntaxy.  The  cares  of  ma-* 
temity  ware  soon  to  distract  her  on  occasion 
from  the  details  of  publio  duty,  and  her 
dependence  on  her  husband  in  all  relations 
naturally  ineaeased.  Ultimately  Prince  Al- 
bert assumed  in  behalf  of  hia  wi£b  in  reality, 
although  not  in  form,  most  of  her  respon- 
sibiUtias,  and  his  share  in  the  rule  of  tha 
oottntry  through  mofltof  the  twenty-one  Team 
of  their  married  life  is  indiBtinguiahable 
from  beis.  '  Lord  Melbourne  was  very  »»- 
iUl  to  ma,'  aha  said  vauTynra  afterwaida. 
'  but  I  can  iMTer  b»  aa^uwtlj  thankful 
that  I  passtd  sa&ly  through  thoeatwo  yaam 
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to  my  marriage.  Then  I  waa  in  a  safe  haven, 
and  there  I  remained  for  twentyf-onej  years/ 
(Pbothebo,  Life  of  Dean  Stanley,  ii.  127). 

As  soon  as  the  prince  finally  settled  down 
to  his  new  life  he  regarded  it  as  his  duty  (as 
Theprince-s  wrote  in  1850  to  the  Duke  of 
pabiio  Wellington)  to*  fill  iqt  every  gap 
v^^-  which,  as  a  woman,  she  would 
naturally  leave  in  the  ezennse  of  her 
ftmotiooSfContinnally  and  anxious^  to  watoh 
every  part  of  the  public  business,  in  otdn 
to  be  aUe  to  advise  and  assist  her  at  any 
moment,  in  any  of  the  multifsrioas  and 
diffieult  questions  or  duties  brought  before 
her,  sometimes  international,  sometimes  poli- 
tical, or  social,  or  personal,'  He  claimed  to 
be  of  right '  the  natural  head  of  her  family, 
superintendent  of  her  household,  manager 
of  her  private  affairs,  sole  confidential  ad- 
viser in  politics,  and  only  assistant  in  the 
commnnications  with  the  officers  of  the 
government.'  At  the  same  time  he  was,  he 
pointed  out,  *  the  husband  of  the  queen,  the 
tutor  of  the  royal  children,  the  private  se- 
cretary of  the  sover^pi,  and  her  permanent 
minister.'  The  defect  and  danger  itf  such  a 
claim  lay,  aoeordinff  to  the  otmstitution  td 
the  country,  in  the  net  t^t  the  prince  was 
under  no  parliamentary  control,  and  his 
description  of  himself  as  the  queen's  ^  per- 
manent minister 'was  inexact.  Substantially, 
however,  the  statement  truthfully  repre- 
sented the  prince's  functions  and  occnpation 
during  bis  career  as  Queen  Victoria's  consort. 
But  a  large  section  of  the  public  never  will- 
ingly acquiesced  in  his  exercise  of  so  much 
activity  and  authority.  Until  his  death  he 
had  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  a  galling  and 
unceasing  public  criticism,  and  the  queen, 
despite  her  wealth  of  domestic  happiness, 
was  rarely  free  from  the  sense  of  discomfort 
and  anxiety  which  vras  l»ed  of  aoonseioas- 
ness  that  many  of  her  subjeeti  viewed  her 
husband  with  dislike  or  ansineioB.  But 
from  1841  to  1801,  the  date  of  his  death, 
the  fiuit  is  unassailable  that  Prince  Albert 
had  as  good  a  right  as  the  queen  to  be 
retarded  as  the  ruler  of  the  British  realm. 

On  the  queen's  marriage  the  Duchess  of 
Kent  at  once  removed  from  the  roval  palace, 
and  the  Baroness  Lehsen  soon 
afterwards  retired  from  the  queen's 
service.    These  changes  in  the 
royal  household  disposed  of  checks  which 
might  have  seriously  limited  the  develop- 
ment of  Prince  Albert's  influence.  The 
supersession  of  both  mother  and  gouver- 
nante  was  effected  without  fricticm.  Hie 
curmudgeonly  king  of  Hanover  declined 
iha  queen's  request  to  give  up  to  tiie  DocheM 
of  Kent  hia  apartmoits  m  St.  Jamea*i 


Palace  which  he  never  occupied,  and  there* 
upon  the  queen  rented  for  ner  mother  In- 
gestre  House,  Belgrave  Square,  at  2,000/.  a 
year ;  but  on  the  death  of  the  Princess 
Augusta  in  September,  Clarence  House,  St. 
James's  Palace,  was  made  over  to  her,  to- 
gether with  Frogmore  Lodge  at  Windsor. 
Hardly  a  day  paued  without  the  exchange 
of  visits,  As  a  rule,  the  duchess  both  lunched 
and  dined  vitJi  her  dMghter.  The  Banmen 
Lehsen  left  England  in  October  1843  fbr 
her  native  country  of  Hanover,  finally 
settling  with  a  sister  at  Btickeburg  (cf. 
BLOOHnsLD,  Bemimaeencee,  i.  216).  For 
many  years  the  queen  found  time  to  write 
her  a  letter  once  a  week,  an  interval  which 
was  subsequently  lengthened  to  a  month  at 
the  baroness's  own  considerate  request ;  the 
correspondence  was  maintained  until  the 
baroness's  death  in  1870.  Stockmar  alone 
of  the  queen's  early  confidential  attendants 
retained  his  position  after  her  marriage; 
until  1867  he  spent  the  antnmn,  winter,  and 
spring  of  each  year  with  the  queen  and 
nmoe  Albert,  and  occupied  rooms  in  their 
palaces.  On  every  domestic  or  pnblk:  qoea- 
tion  that  sroee  both  the  qneen  and  prince 
looM  to  lum  ft»  private  niidanoe. 

Amid  the  festivities  which  celebrated  the 
early  days  of  married  life  general  alam  was 
caused  by  an  attack  on  the  queen's 
attempt  on  l>f'B- ,  The  outra«e  had  no  political 
tiM  qoMu'B  significance,  andserved  to  increase 
isw."'""  her  popularity.  On  10  June  a 
brainless  potboy,  Edward  Oxford, 
fired  two  shots  at  herfirom  a  pistol  as  she  waa 
drivi^  through  the  GreenPark  from  Bucking- 
ham nlace  to  Hvde  Park  Comer.  She  was 
unhurt,  and  to  all  appearance  unmoved,  and 
after  making  a  call  at  her  mother's  hooM  to 
assure  her  ^  ha  safety,  die  ctmtinued  her 
customary  drive  in  Hyde  Farii.  Tbe  lad 
was  arrested  and  was  inarcifnUy  pronottueed 
to  be  insane.  Addrsaaes  irf  eongvatulation 
were  presMitedt^bothhoiUBa  of  paiUament, 
On  12  June  1840 — two  days  after  the  int^ 
dent — a  concert  was  given  at  Buckingham 
Palace  under  Costa's  direction,and  the  queen 
herself  took  part  in  no  less  than  five  num- 
bers, singing  in  a  duet  with  Prince  Albert, 
and  in  a  trio  with  Bignora  Rubini  and 
Lablache,  and  in  three  cnoruses.  A  week 
or  two  later  a  magnificent  reception  was 
accorded  her  at 'Ascot.  Next  month  the 
approaching  birth  of  an  heir  to  the  throne 
was  announced,  and,  in  accordance  with  the 
queen's  wish,  a  bill  was  passed  constituting 
Prince  Albert  wfgmX,  in  case  of  her  death, 
provided  that  ha  did  not  remarry  a  catholie 
and  that  be  resided  in  the  countxy.  Frinea 
Albwt,  \rj  the  adviee  <tf  Stodnnar,  and  with. 
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the  full  concorrenc©  of  Melbourne,  had 
already  f^ven  proob  of  an  anxiety  to  relieve 
the  strained  relations  between  the  court  and 
the  tories.  Their  leaders  had  been  enter* 
tained  by  the  gueen,  and  she  had  shown 
tbein  marked  civility.  With  the  Dohe  of 
Wellington  every  efiort  was  made  to  main- 
tain cordial  relations,  and  he  reciprocated 
the  advances  with  alacrity.  The  Duke  of 
Sussex,  whose  critical  attitude  to  the  queen 
BtiU  cansed  her  discomfort,  was  purtially 
Gondliated  bv  the  bestowal  of  the  title  of 
Duchess  of  Invenieas  on  his  morganatic 
wife,  and  in  April,  when  the  queen  and 
Prince  Albert  attended  a  great  ball  at 
Lansdowne  House,  she  permitted  the  new 
duchess  to  eup  at  the  royal  table.  The 
padSc  atmosphere  which  was  thus  eneen- 
oeied  had  tbiB  agreeable  effect  of  stifling 
opposition  to  the  nomination  of  Prince 
Albert  to  the  regency.  In  the  House  of 
Lords  the  Buke  of  Sussex  alone  resisted  it 
on  the  ground  that  the  rights  of  'the 
family'  were  ignored.  On  II  Aug.,  when 
the  queen  prorogued  parliament  in  person, 
the  prince  sat  in  an  arm-chair  next  the 
throne,  and,  although  ol^ection  was  feared, 
none  was  raised.  His  predominance  was 
treated  as  inevitable.  On,  28  Aug.  he 
Rcdved  the  freedom  of  the  city.  On  11 
Sept.  he  was  admitted  to  the  privy  council. 
On  S  Feb.  1841  the  queen  ordered  bis 
name  to  be  inserted  in  the  liturgy. 

Meanwhile,  on  21  Nov.,  the  queen's  first 
child,  a  daughter,  was  bom  at  Buckingham 
Btrtb  ot  Palace.  Her  recovery  from  the 
princess  confinement  was  rapid,  and  she 
removed  to  Windsor  for  the 
Christmas  holidays.  On  10  Feb.,  the  anni- 
versary of  her  marriage,  the  child,  the  prin- 
cess royal  of  England,  was  baptised  at 
Buckingham  Palace  in  the  names  of  Vic- 
toria Adelaide  Mary  Louisa.  The  sponsors 
were  the  prince's  father,  the  queen's  mother, 
and  her  uncle  Leopold,  besides  the  Dowager 
Queen  Adelaide,  the  Duchess  of  Qloucester, 
and  the  Duke  of  Sussex.  The  Duke  of 
Saze-Coburg  was  unable  to  attend  in  person, 
and  the  queen  by  her  own  motion  chose  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  to  represent  him.  The 
last  trace  of  animosity  in  regard  to  Welling- 
ton on  account  of  his  open  objections  to  the 
queen's  marriage  was  now  removed.  '  He 
is,'  the  queen  wrote  in  her  journal, '  the  best 
friend  we  have.* 

Meanwhile  politics  were  casting  douds 
on  the  joys  of  domestic  life.  The  queen 
was  to  suffer,  for  the  first  of  many  times, 
that  conflict  of  feeling  between  her  private 
obligations  to  her  foreign  kindred  and  her 
publio  obligaUons  to  aac  ooantry,  iriuch, 


despite  an  instinctive  repugnance  to  un- 
worthy concessions  in  the  sphere  of  forei^ 
di^omacy,  was  liable  to  involve  her  m 
difficulties  with  her  advisers.  Under  Prince 
Albert's  guidance  and  in  accordance  with 
her  own  predisposition,  the  queen  regarded 
foreign  affairs  as  peculiarly  within  the  sove- 
reign s  province,  and  the  prince,  who  with 
Melbourne's  assent  now  enqoyed  access  to 
foreign  despatches,  claimed  in  behalf  of  the 
^ueen  the  full  right  to  a  voice  in  consulta- 
tion before  any  action  wae  taken  by  the 
government  alnoad.  lUmeretoa^  th»  nas- 
Paimentoo  ^i^ol  minister  of  foreign  afiiurs, 
Huithe  was  reluctant  to  rect^^nise  the 
existence  outside  parhament  of 
any  check  on  his  independence.  This  atti- 
tude at  once  caused  vexation  in  the  royal 
circle,  and  alter  prolonged  heartburnings 
ultimately  led  to  an  open  rupture.  The 
immediat-e  cause  of  divergence  between  the 
queen  and  her  foreign  minister  was  due 
to  affairs  in  the  east  of  Europe,  which 
threatened  a  breach  in  the  friendly  relations 
of  France  and  England.  Egypt  under 
her  viceroy,  Mehemet  Ali,  was  seeking  to 
cast  oft'  her  allegiantw  to  the  aulton  of 
Turkey.  France  encouraged  the  act  of  re- 
bellion, while  England  and  the  rest  of  the 
great  powers  tooJt  Turkey  under  their  pro- 
tection. The  queen  and  Prince  Albtaii 
loathed  the  prospect  of  war  with  France, 
FniKieai  whose   sovereign,  Louis 

ciisiawitii  IHiilippe,  they  had,  through  re- 
Fnuice.  peated  intermarrioges,  close  do- 
mestic relations ;  and  the  added  likelihood 
that  the  dominions  of  her  uncle  and  political 
ally.  King  Leopold,  would,  in  case  of  war 
between  England  and  France,  be  invaded 
by  a  French  army  filled  the  queen  with 
alarm.  Divisions  in  the  cabinet  encouraged 
resolute  intervention  on  her  part.  In  op- 
position to  Ijord  Jc^n  Itussell's  views, 
nlmerston,  minister  of  foreign  affiiirs,  de- 
cided tliat  the  best  way  of  dissipating  all 
risk  of  Fhmch  pxedominanee  m  Egyft 
iras  to  crush  Mehemet  Ali  at  once  by  woe 
of  English  anns.  The  queen  entreated 
Melbourne  to  reconcile  his  divided  col- 
leagues, to  use  his  influence  against  Pal- 
meraton,  and  to  seek  a  pacific  settlement 
with  France.  But  Palmerston  stood  firm. 
Bv  his  orders  the  British  fleet  forced 
Afehemet  Ali  to  return  to  his  allegiance  to 
the  Bulton  (November  1840).  The  minister's 
victory  was  more  complete  than  he  antici- 
pated. Louis  Philippe,  to  the  general  sur- 
prisCf  proved  too  pusillanimous  to  take  the 
o&nsive  in  behalf  of  bis  friend  in  Egypt,and 
he  finally  joined  the  concert  of  the  powers, 
who  in  July  1841  pledged  fthemselTes  by 
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trtolrf  to  maintain  Tar^  and  E^rpt  in 
ttittugao.  Theinciiie&ttfTOEedintlieFreacli 
kinfif,  in  his  luinUtera,  and  in  King  Leo- 
pold a  feeling  of  bittemeis  against  Pabner- 
ston  which  ioand  a  nadj  echo  in  the  minds 
Queen  Victoria  and  the  prince. 
Before  this  foteign  crisis  Urminated,  the 
reti'renient  of  Melmiume's  ministry,  which 
the  qaeen  had  long  dreaded,  took  place, 
"nie  ^nraspecfe  of  parUng  with.  Helboame, 
her  tried  eouncillolr,  eauMd  her  pain.  But^ 
in  anticipatSon  of  the  emit,  hiMs  had  been 
giTen  at  Prince  Albert's  instance  hj  the 
court  offidals  to  t^e  tory  leaders  that  the 
queen  would  interpose  no  obstacle  to  a 
diSBge  of  government  when  it  became  in- 
evituile,  and  would  not  resist  such  recon- 
struction  of  her  household  as 
might  be  need^l.  The  blow  fell 
in  May.  Ttie  whig  ministers  in- 
trodaced  a  bu^et  which  tended  towards 
free  trade,  and  on  their  proposal  to  reduce 
the  duty  on  eugsr  they  were  defeated  by  a 
majority  of  86.  Sir  Robert  Peel  thereupon 
carried  a  vote  of  confidence  against  them  by 
one  vote.  Moved  by  the  queen's  feelings, 
Melbourne,  instead  of  rengning,  appealed  to 
the  oount^.  Puliament  was  diuolved  on 
29  June. 

In  June,  amid  the  political  excitement, 
the  queen  paid  a  riut  to  AndibishopHar^ 
court  at  Nnneham,  aAd  thence  she  andPrince 
Albot  proceeded  to  Oxford  to  attend  com- 
memoration. The  Duke  of  Wellington,  the 
cluucellor  <tf  the  uniretsitT,  presided,  and 
conferred  on  the  prince  an  honorary  deffree. 
The  queen  was  disturbed  by  the  hisses  wnich 
were  levelled  at  the  whig  ministers  who 
were  present,  but  she  was  not  the  less  willing 
on  that  account  to  give  further  proof  of  her 
attachment  to  them,  and  she  seized  the 
opportunity  to  pay  a  series  of  visits  among 
the  whig  nobility.  After  spending  a  day  or 
two  with  the  Diute  of  Devonshire  at  Chats- 
worth,  the  royal  party  next  month  were 
entertained  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford  at 
Wobum  Abbey  and  by  Lord  Oowper,  Mel- 
bourne's nephew,  at  Panshanger.  From 
Pteuhanger  they  went  to  lunch  with  VA- 
boume  himself  at  his  coimtry  residence, 
Brocket  Park.  The  general  election  was 
proceeding  at  the  time,  and  the  whigs  made 
Uie  most  out  of  the  queen's  known  sympathy 
with  them  and  of  her  alleged  antipathy  to 
their  opponents.  But,  to  the  queen's  dis- 
may, a  lai^  tory  majority  was  returned. 

'the  new  parliament  assembled  on  19  Aug. 
1841.  "FoT  l^e  first  time  in  her  reign  the 
queen  was  absent  and  her  speech  was  read 
by  the  lord  chancellOT,  an  indication  tihat  the 
•onatitolaoii  of  tiM  HooM  of  OMtmMt  was 


not  to  hCT  liking.  Melbourne's  ministiy  re- 
mained in  office  till  the  last  poMtble  mo- 
Seooai  ment,  but  on  28  Aag.  a  vote  of 
genmi       confidence  was  retitsed  it  \iy  hoth. 

houses  of  parliament ;  tiie  same 
evening  Melbourne  saw  the  queen  at  Wind- 
sor ana  resigned  his  trust.  She  accepted 
his  resignation  in  a  spirit  of  deep  d^ection, 
which  be  helped  to  dissipate  by  an  assur- 
ance of  the  nigh  opinion  he  had  fonaei 
oi  her  hnshanf  In  conformitnr  with  Ua 
advice  she  ftt  once  summoned  Sir  BobeM 
Peel,  and  altboi^  She  spoke  fireel^  to  Ufti 
Aooeptunce  of  her  grief  in  separating  frota 
of  Peel's  her  late  miiusten,  she  quickfy 
■^"**'*'-  recovered  her  composure  and  dfiih 
cussed  the  business  in  hand  with  a  correct- 
ness of  mann^  which  aroused  in  I*©©]  enthtt* 
siastic  admiration.  He  promised  to  consult 
her  comfort  in  all  hous^niold  appointments. 
The  Duchess  of  Bncclench  replaced  the- 
Duchess  of  Sutherland  as  mistress  of  the 
robes,  and  the  Duchess  of  Bedford  and  Lady 
Normanby  voluntarily  made  way  for  other 
ladies-in-waiting.  By  September  the  new 
government  was  fully  constituted,  and  the 
queen  had  the  tact  to  treftt  her  new  ministers 
withmiuAl  amiaHlitj.  Peel  adapted  him- 
eelf  to  the  sitni^mi  wlfih  complete  eneoees. 
He  and  the  qneen  were  soon  the  bust  of 
fiienda.  Accepting  Melbourne's  hint,  he 
fully  jet  briefly  ^ntlained  to  her  every- 
detail  of  afikirs.  Tde  strictly  obeyed  her 
request  to  send  regularly  and  promptly  a 
daily  report  of  proceedings  of  interest  tliat 
took  place  in  both  the  honses  of  parliament. 
Melbourne  was  thenceforth  an  occasional 
and  always  an  honoured  guest  at  court,  but 
the  queen  accustomed  herself  without  delay 
to  seek  potitioal  goidanee  exclnuvelj  from 
PeeL 

The  qneen*s  absence  at  the  prorogation  of 
parliament  on  7  Oct.,  after  a  short  autumA 
Btrtb  of  sesriott,  was  duetopersonid  allaira 
of  and  to  no  want  of  confidence  in 
her  new  advisffls.  On  9  Nor. 
1841  her  second  child,  a  son  and  h^,  waa 
bom  at  Buckingham  Fidaee.  the  confine- 
ment was  imminent  tar  eereral  weeks,  and, 
though  die  hesitated  to  appear  in  public^ 
she,  with  characteristic  spirit,  continued  *  to 
write  notes,  sign  hen-  name,  and  declare  her 
plrasure  up  to  Uie  last  moment,  as  if  nothing 
serious  were  at  hand*  (Sir  James  Graham, 
af.  Croker  Papen,  ii.  408).  Sir  Robert  Pe« 
had  accepted  an  invit&tion  to  dine  with  her 
on  tile  night  of  the  child's  birth.  Much 
publib  and  private  rejoicing  followed  the 
arrival  of  &n lieir  to  the  throne.  Christmas 
festivities  were  kept  with  gr^t  brilliance 
•tWliidaor,aiiddnlOJaii.tto  f/^iit^^^^ 
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took  place  in  Bt.  George's  Chapel  with  ez- 
ceptioiutl  pomp.  Vague  political  zeuons 
induced  the  gowniment  to  invite  Frederick 
William,  king  of  Frusma,  to  be  the  cMef 
sponsor ;  the  others  were  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
hridee,  PkincesB  Sophia,  and  three  members 
of  the  Soze-Oohurg  family.  To  the  king  of 
pTOaeia.  who  stayed  with  her  flrom  22  Jan. 
%o  4  Feb.,  the  queen  pud  every  honour 
(BimsN,  ii.  7).  Suheequently  he  took 
advantage  of  the  good  personal  relatione  he 
had  fonned  wilA  the  queen  to  eorrenond 
vitb  her  confidentially  on  politiod  affairs. 
Advetee  eritldsm  was  excited  bv  the  be- 
ttowal  on  the  prince  of  Wales  of  the  title 
of  Duke  of  Saiouy,  and  by  the  Quartering  of 
the  ftnuB  of  Saxony  on  his  shield  with  those 
of  England.  Such  procedure  was  regtetted 
as  B  eoneeesion  by  the  queen  to  her  husband's 
German  jvedilections.  (>n  8  Feb.  1842, 
when  the  queen  opened  parliament  and  the 
king  of  Prussia  accompanied  her,  there  was 
no  great  display  of  po>pular  loyalty  (F&ininr 
EsMBtA's  Saoordt,  ii.  181),  but  she  im- 
pressed her  auditors  by  referring  in  the 
speech  from  tile  throne  to  the  biith  of  her 
son  as  '  an  event  which  hae  conlploted  the 
measure  of  mv  domestic  happiness.'  When 
ft  week  later  woe  went  with  her  young  fiunily 
to  stay  a  bonth  at  the  Pavilion  at  Brighton, 
her  ptesence  excited  more  paUic  demonstra- 
tion  of  goodwill  than  wat  convenient  (La.i>t 
BtooMPiBXJi^  JRemm£Kenoet)f  uid  the  queen 
and  Prince  Albert,  conceiving  a  ^slike  for 
the  place,  soon  son^t  a  more  sequestered 
•easide  retreat. 

The  season  of  1843  combined  agreeable 
with  diataetef^il  incidents.  The  mst  of  a 
brilliant  series  of  fancy  dress  balls  took  place 
to  the  queen's  great  contentment  at  Bucking- 
ham Palace  on  13  May ;  the  prince  appeared 
as  Edward  III  and  the  queen  as  Queen 
Philippa.  Some  feeling  was  shown  in 
France  at  what  was  foolishly  viewed  as  the 
celebration  of  ancient  victories  Won  by  the 
Biugli^  over  Fieaeb.  arms.  The  entertain- 
tnent  vras  charitably  designed  to  give  woric 
to  the  SpitalBelds  weaverSf  who  were  thet^ 
in  distress.  A  fbrtn^t  later  the  queen 
and  court  went  in  state  to  a  bsll  at  Oovent 
Garden  theatre,  wluch  was  organised  in  the 
interest  of  the  same  sufferers. 

In  June  the  queen  had  her  first  experience 
of  railway  travelling,  an  event  of  no  little 
interest  to  herself  and  of  no  little 
encouragement  to  the  pioneers  of 
a  mechanical  invention  which 
was  to  yevolutionise  the  social  economv  of 
the  country.  She  went  by  rail  from  Wmd- 
Ror  to  Paddington.  Court  etiquette  re- 
quiredl  dut  the  master  of  the  horse  and  the 
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coachmen  under  hie  control  should  active^ 
direct  the  queen's  travels  by  land,  and  it 
was  difficult  to  adapt  the  old  forms  to  the 
new  conditions  of  locomotaon.  The  queen, 
who  thoroughly  en^yed  the  experiment, 
thenceforth  ntiUsed  to  tlie  fullest  extent 
the  growing  railway  l^stems  of  the  king' 
dom. 

Unhappily  two  further  senseless  attempts 
On  her  life,  which  took  place  at  the  eastern 
g^aonA  mnct  time,  mftRod  her  sense  of  securi^^ 
thhrdst-  and  rendered  new  jttevemK»» 
legislation  essentiaL  Ibliflaratti- 
tnde  to  the  flret  Attempt  the 
queen  and  Brince  Albeit  ahowed  ft  eonxagft 
which  bordered  on  tmpmdencew  On  Sunday, 
30  May,  Prince  Albert  noticed  tiiat  «  man 
pointed  a  pistil  at  the  queen  as  she  drove 
■mat  him  in  her  carriage  through  the  Greett 
Park.  She  and  the  prince  resolved  to  pass 
the  same  spot  on  the  loUowing  idlernoon  in 
order  to  secure  the  arrest  of  the  assulant. ' 
He  bold  device  sucbeeded.  *She  would 
much  rather,'  she  said,  *  ran  the  immediate 
risk  at  any  time  than  have  the  presentiment 
of dangerconstantlyhoveriugoverher.'  The 
man,  whose  name  was  found  to  he  John 
Francis,  fired  at  her,  happily  without  result, 
and,  bekig  captured,  w««  condemned  to  deirth, 
A  sentence  whic^  was  commuted  to  trane- 
pottation  for  life.  Ob  the  evening  following 
the  outrage  the  queen  visited  tiie  operate  hear 
the  'Prophftte,'  and  was  cheered  rapturously. 
Bst  the  danger  was  not  paet.  On  3  July, 
wlien  the  ^ueen  was  driving  in  the  Mfdl 
with  the  king  of  the  Bel^ans,  who  hap* 
nened  to  be  her  guest,  a  enisled  lad,  John 
William  Bean,  sought  in  an  aimless,  half- 
hearted war  to  emulate  the  misdeeds  oi 
Francis  and  Oxford.  Such  eonteoiptible 
outrages  could,  according  to  the  existing  law, 
be  treated  solely  as  acts  of  high  treason. 


to  hurt  the  queen  a  misdemeanour  pnnian- 
Able  by  either  transportation  for  seven  years 
or  imprisonment  for  three  vrith  peiwmal 
chastisement. 

In  the  autumn  Peel  organised  for  th4 
queen  a  holiday  in  Scotland.  Chartist  riots 
WrrtTtott  ^''^  distracting  tiie  country, but 
to  Scotund.  &Ad  Sir  James  Graham,  the 
home  Becretar^,  believed  that  the 
expedition  might  be  safely  and  wisely  made. 
Xt  was  the  first  visit  that  the  queen  paiA 
to  North  Britain,  and  it  inspirea  her  with 
a  Hfelong  regard  for  it  and  its  hihabifconta. 
The  first  portion  of  the  journey,  tnA 
Windsor  to  FAddington,  wAa  agnia  aud^ 
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br  nil.  At  Woolwich  the  royal  party 
ambarlced  on  the  Royal  George  yacht  on 
iiQ  Aug.,  and  on  1  Sept.  thenr  arrived  at 
Gnnton  {no:.  There  Sir  Robert  Peel,  at 
the  queen's  reqaest,  met  them.  Passing 
through  Edinburgh  they  stayed  with  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch  at  Dalkeith,  where  on 
6  Sept.  the  qneen  held  a  drawing-room  and 
leceived  addresses.  Nest  day  they  left  for 
the  highlands,  and,  after  paying  a  visit  to 
Lord  Mansfield  at  Scone,  were  accorded  a 
mincely  reception  by  Lord  Ureadalhane  at 
Taymouth.  A  brief  stay^  with  Lord  Wil- 
loughb^  tA  Drummond  Outle  was  followed 
W  their  return  to  Dalkeith,  and  they  left 
»Kitland  fay  sea  on  the  16th.  Not  only  was 
the  queen  enchanted  with  the  scene^ 
through  which  she  passed,  but  the  historic 
associations,  especially  those  connected  with 
Mary  Stuart  and  her  son,  deeply  interested 
her,  and  she  read  on  the  TOyage  with  a  new 
lest  Sir  Walter  Scott's  poems,  *  The  Lady  of 
the  Lake  *  and  *  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Min- 
strel '  (Leavet/nm  the  Queen's  Journal,  1877, 
pp.  1-38).  Before  embarking  she  instructed 
Lord  Aberdeen  to  write  to  the  lord  advocate 
an  expression  of  her  regret  that  her  visit 
was  BO  bri^,  and  of  her  admiration  of  the 
devotion  and  enthusiasm  which  her  Scottish 
subjects  had '  evinced  in  eve^  quaiter  and 
by  bU  ranks'  (OBHni.iB,  Memmrt).  On 
17  Sept.  she  was  again  at  Windsor.  In 
November  the  Duke  of  Wellington  placed 
Wdmer  Castle  at  her  dinnsal,  uid  she  and 
her  family  were  there  from  10  Nov.  to 
8  Dec. 

With  Ffeel  the  queen's  relations  steadily 
iproved.  On  6  April  1813  Peel  described 
his  own  position  thus:  'My  r^ 
lations  with  her  majesty  are 
most  satisfactory.  The  queen  has 
acted  towards  me  not  merely  (as  every  one 
who  knew  her  majesty's  character  must  have 
anticipated)  with  perfect  fidelity  and  honour, 
but  with  great  kindness  and  consideration. 
There  is  every  facility  for  the  despatch  of 
public  business,  a  scrupulous  and  most 
punctual  discha^  of  evenr  public  duty,  and 
an  exact  understanding  of  the  relation  of  a 
constitutional  sovereign  to  lier  advisem' 
(Ae<  Papers,  il  544).  In  January  1843 
the  ^ueen  was  deeply  concerned  at  the 
aaaassination  of  Peel's  secretary,  Edward 
I>niinmond,  in  mistake  for  himself,  and  she 
shrewdly  denounced  in  private  the  verdict 
of  insanity  which  the  ,jury  brought  in 
against  the  asssssin  at  his  trial  (Iubhh, 
i.  27 ;  Peel  Ptmers,  li.  553). 

Among  Peel's  collea^es,  Lord  Aberdeen^ 
ninister  of  foreign  affiurs,  came  after  Peel 
lurai^  into  c^MMSt  perwsial  nlations  with 
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the  queen  and  the  ^nee,  and  with  lum  she 
found  herself  in  hudly  less  complete  aocwd. 

At  the  same  time  she  never  oon^ 
cealed  her  wish  to  bring  the 
foreign  office  under  the  active  in- 
fluence of  the  crown.  She  bade  Aberdeen 
observe  *  the  rule  that  all  drafts  not  mere 
matters  of  course  should  be  sent  to  her  before 
the  despatches  had  lefl  the  oiBce.'  Aberdeen 
guardedly  replied  that  '  this  should  be  done 
m  aU  cases  in  which  the  exigencies  of  the 
Btt-uaUon  did  not  require  another  course.' 
She  prudently  accepted  the  reservation,  but 
Lord  Aberdeen's  general  pdieydevelope>l  no 
principle  from  which  the  qoeen  or  the  prince 
dissented,  and  the  harmony  of  their  rela- 
tions was  undisturbed  (Wixtolb,  Life  <^ 
Lord  John  JSustell,  ii.  54). 

Peel  greatly  strengthened  his  position  by 
a  full  acknowledgment  of  Prince  Alberte 
position.  He  permitted  the  prince  to  attend 
the  audiences  of  ministers  with  the  queen. 
He  nominated  him  president  of  a  royal  com- 
mission to  promote  the  line  arts  of  the  United 
Prince  Kingdom  in  connection  with  the 
Albert's  rebuilding  of  the  houses  of  parlin- 
snwlas  ment,  and  he  encouragra  the 
inflooioe.  prince  to  reform  the  confused 
administration  of  the  royal  palaces.  The 

Srince's  authority  consequently  increased, 
'rom  1843  onwards  the  ^ueen,  in  announcing 
hOT  decusion  on  public  questions  to  her 
ministers,  substituted  for  uie  singular  per* 
sonal  pronoun  '  I '  the  plural  '  we,'  and 
thus  entirely  identified  her  husband's  judg- 
ment with  her  own.  The  growth  of  his 
authority  was  indicated  in  the  spring  of 
1843  by  his  holding  levees  in  the  queen's 
behalf  in  her  absence — an  apparent  a^ 
sumption  of  power  which  was  ill  received. 

Domestic  mcidents  occupied  much  of  the 
queen's  attention,  and  compelled  the  occa- 
TVnutttff  sional  delegation  of  some  of  her 
InoUsnta.  duties.  The  death  of  the  Duke 
of  Sussex  on  31  April  1843  pre- 
ceded  by  four  days  the  birth  ofa  third  child, 
the  Princess  Alice.  In  order  to  conciliate 
her  un&iendly  uncle,  the  king  of  Hanover, 
the  qaem  aslied  him  to  he  a  sponsor,  together 
with  queen's  half-sister.  Countess  Ftodore, 
Prince  Albert^s  brother,  and  Princess  Sophia. 
With  characteristic  awkwardness  the  kin^ 
Hanover  arrived  too  late  for  the  christening 
(5  June).  A  large  family  gathering  followea 
in  July,  when  the  queen's  first  oouun  Augusta, 
elder  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Camtoldge, 
married  at  Buckingham  Palace  (28  Jruy) 
Friedrich,  hereditaiT'  grand  duke  of  Ueck- 
lenburg-Strelitz.  In  August  two  of  Louis 
Philippe's  sons,  the  Prince  da  JoiuviUe  and 
the  Due  d'Anmale,  were  the  q'leen'a  gUMti. 
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A  month  later,  after  proroguing  parlia- 
ment in  person  (24  Aug.),  and  making  a 
short  yachting  tour  on  the  south  coast,  the 
queen  carriecT  out  an  intention  that  had 
long  been  present  in  her  mind  of  pacing  a 
.  Tuit  to  the  kin^  <rf  the  French* 
with  whose  family  her  own  was 
Loida  hf  maniage  so  closely  connected. 
PfaiUnA  ^hig  was  an  event  of  much  his- 
toric interest.  In  the  first  place  it  was  the 
£rst  occasion  on  which  thequeen  had  trodden 
foreign  soil.  In  the  second  place  it  was  the 
first  occasion  on  which  an  English  sove- 
reign had  visited  a  French  sovereign  nince 
Henry  VIII  appeared  on  the  Field  of  the 
Cloth  of  Gold  at  the  invitation  of  Francis  I 
in  1620.  In  the  third  place  it  was  the  flrst 
time  for  nearly  a  century  that  an  English 
monarch  had  left  his  dominions,  and  the 
old  procedure  of  nominating  a  regent 
or  lords-justices  in  his  absence  was  now 
first  dropped.  Although  the  expedition 
was  the  ontcome  of  domestic  sentiment 
rather  Uian  of  political  design,  Peel  and 
Aberdeen  encouraged  it  in  the  belief  that 
the  maintenance  or  good  personal  relations 
between  the  English  sovereign  and  her 
continental  colleagues  was  a  guarantee  of 
peace  and  goodwill  among  the  nations — a 
view  which  Lord  Brougham  also  held 
strongly.  Louis  Philippe  and  his  queen 
were  stoying  at  the  Chateau  d'Eu,  a  private 
domain  near  Trfiport.    The  queen,  accom- 

riied  by  Lord  Aberdeen,  arrived  there  on 
Sept.  in  her  new  yacht  Victoria  and 
Albert,  which  had  been  launched  on  35  April, 
end  of  which  Lord  Adolpbus  FitzClareuce, 
a  natural  son  of  William  IV,  had  been  ap- 
pointed captain.  Her  host  met  the  queen 
m  his  barge  off  the  coast,  and  a  magnincent 
reception  was  accorded  her.  The  happy 
domestic  life  of  the  French  royal  famuy 
strongly  impressed  her.  She  ffreetud  with 
enthusiasm,  among  the  French  king's  guests, 
the  French  musician  Auber,  with  whose 
■works  she  was  very  well  acquainted,  and 
she  was  charmed  by  two  fCtes  cAampStres 
and  a  military  review.  Lord  Aberdeen  and 
M.  Guizot,  Ijouis  Philippe's  minister,  dis- 
cussed political  questions  with  the  utmost 
cordiality,  and  although  their  conversations 
led  later  to  misunderstanding,  everjlhing 
passed  off  at  the  moment  most  agreeably. 
The  visit  lasted  five  dovs,  from  3  to  7  Sept., 
and  the  queen's  spirit  fell  when  it  was  over. 
On  leaving  Tr^port  the  qneen  spent  another 
{our  days  with  her  children  at  Brighton,  and 
naid  her  last  visit  to  GoOTgelV's  inconvenient 
t^vilion.  But  her  foreign  tour  was  not  yet 
ended.  From  Brighton  she  ^sailed  in  her 
^aoht  to  Ostend,  to  pay  a  long  promised 
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visit  to  her  uncle,  the  king  of  the  Beiges, 
at  Uie  palace  of  Loeken,  near  Brussels.   '  It 
was  such  a  joy  for  me,'  she  wrote 
g^ST'  parting  with  him,  'to  be 

once  again  under  the  roof  of  one 
who  has  ever  been  a  &ther  to  me.'  Char- 
lotte Bronte,  who  was  in  Brussels,  saw  her 
'laughing  and  talking  very  gmly'  when 
drivinft  through  theBue  Boyalo,  and  noticed 
how  plainly  and  unpretentiously  she  was 
dressed  (Gaskell,  L\fe  t{f  Charlotte  JBnml9j 
1900,  p.  S70).  Uer  vivacity  brought  un- 
wontea  sunshine  to  Kingljeopold's  habitually 
sombre  court.  She  reached  Woolwich,  on 
her  return  from  Antwerp,  on  21  Sept. 

The  concluding  months  of  the  year  (1843) 
were  agreeably  spent  in  visits  at  home.  In 
October  she  went  by  road  to  pay  a  first  visit 
to  Cambridge.  She  stayed,  according  to 
<^  prescriptive  right,  at  the  lodge  of 
Trinity  College,  where  she  held  a 
levee.  Prince  Albert  received  a 
doctor's  degree,  and  the  unde^raduates 
offered  her  a  thoroughly  enthusiastic  re- 
ception. Next  month  she  gave  public 
proof  of  her  regard  for  Peel  by  visiting  him 
at  Ih^ayton  Manor  (28  Kov.  to 
1  Dec.)  Thence  she  passed  to 
Chatsworth,  where,  to  her  grati- 
fication, Melbourne  and  tbe  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington were  fellow-guests.  The  presMice 
of  Lord  and  Lady  Polmerston  was  less 
congenial.  At  a  great  ball  one  evening 
her  partners  included  Lord  Morpeth  and 
Loro  Leveson  (better  known  later  as  Earl 
Granville),  who  was  afterwards  to  be  one  of 
her  most  trusted  ministers.  Another  night 
there  were  a  vast  series  of  illuminations  in 
the  grounds,  of  which  all  traces  were  cleared 
away  before  the  morning  by  two  hundred 
men,  working  under  the  direction  of  the 
duke's  gardener,  (Sir)  Joseph  Paact(m.  The 
royal  progress  was  continued  to  Belroir 
Castle,  the  home  of  the  Duke  of  Bntland, 
where  she  again  met  Vml  and  Wellington, 
and  it  was  not  till  7  Dec.  that  she  returned 
to  Windsor. 

On  29  Jan.  1844  Prince  Albert's  father 
died,  and  in  the  spring  he  paid  a  visit  to  bis 
native  land  (28  March-ll  April).  It  was 
(he  first  time  the  queen  had  been  separated 
from  her  husband,  and  in  his  absence  the 
king  and  queen  of  the  Belfians  came  over 
to  console  her.  On  1  June  two  other 
continental  sovereigns  arrived  to  pay 
her  theirrespects, the  king  of  Saxony  and 
vufeofiter  ^  Nich<Mas  I  of  KuMa. 
KichidM  I,  To  the  tsar,  who  came  unmvited 
at  short  notice,  it  was  needful  to 
pay  elaborate  attentions.  His  half-brother 
(Alexander  I)  had  beoithoqueen'sgod&thflft^ 
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Uld  political  intetwts  made  the  Btrengthen-  ; 
lagofthepMWDaltiedesirable.  Heattended 
«.         review  at  Windsor  Park  with  the 

rflA,  and  Went  with  her  to  Aecot  and  to 
opera.  At  a  grand  concert  given  in  his 
honour  at  Buckingham  Palace,  Joseph 
JocW^im,  then  oa  a  visit  to  England  aa  a 
fcoy,  was  enga^^  to  perform.  A  rough  sol- 
dier i&  ftjppearance  and  manner,  the  taar 
tnftted  hu  tiostess  with  a  courtesy  which 
Memed  to  her  pathetic,  and,  althon^  pre- 
oMapied  by  pabUc  affiurs,  avilly  ignored 
all  ukelihood  of  a  diTCHgence  of  political 
interestfl  between  England  and  his  own 
country. 

At  the  time  domestic  politics  were  agitat- 
ing the  queen.  The  spread  of  disa^tion 
in  £reland  durii^  the  repeal  a^tation  dis- 
treflted  her,  and  her  name  was  made  taore 
prominent  in  the  controversy  than 
WM  prudent.  The  Irish  lord 
chancellor,  Sir  Edward  Sugden, 
puhlicly  asserted  that  the  queen  Was  perso- 
nally determined  to  prevent  repeal  (May 
1S43).  The  repeal  leader  U'ConneII«  a  warm 
admirer  of  the  queen,  promptly  denied 
the  RtatMaent.  Feel  mildly  reprimanded 
dugden,  but  truth  forced  him  to  admit  that 
l^e  queen  '  wnild  ^  all  in  her  power  to 
maintutL  the  xmwm  aa  the  bond  of  eonneo- 
tkra  between  the  two  countries  '{PeelR:g>er$, 
iii.  62).  The  obstrtietive  policy  of  the  opposi- 
tion in  parliatnent  at  the'  satno  time  caused 
her  oonoem.  She  wrote  to  Peel  on  16  Aug. 
of  '  hiT  indignation  at  the  very  unJuBtifiable 
Wanner  in  which  the  minority  were  obstruct- 
ing the  order  of  business ; '  she  hoped  that 
tevery  attempt  would  be  made '  to  put  an 
6nd  to  what  is  really  indecent  conduct,'  and 
that  Sir  Robert  Peel  would  *  make  no  kind 
t)f  coaceasion  to  these  gentlemen  which  could 
Moourage  them  to  go  on  in  the  same  way ' 
iii.  668).  Worse  followed  in  the  month 
ofthetsar^virit.  On  14Jnne  the  government 
mre  defeated  on  a  proposal  to  reduce  the 
m^gM  intim.  To  the  qneen'a  consternation, 
Peel  expressed  an  intention  of  resigning  at 
once.  Happily,  fimr  days  later  a  vote  of 
eoofidence  was  bluried  and  the  crisis  passed. 
The  queen  wrote  at  once  to  express  her 
teller  (16  Jnne).  *  li&st  night,'  she  said, 
'  eveTT  one  thought  that  lite  government 
would  be  beat,  and  therefote  the  surprise  was 
lb«  more  unexpected  and  gratifying'  (t&.  iu, 
163).  Foreign  affaire,  too,  despite  the  hos- 
pitalities'of  the  English  court  to  royal  visitors, 
yrvn  thr^tening.  The  jealousy  between 
the  En^Ush  and  French  peoples  might  be 
restrati»d,  but  could  not  be  stifled,  by  the 
frittidlinMB  subsisting  between  ihe  courts, 
Md  in  ikb  «Biainn  of  16M  the  maltreat^ 


ment  by  FVench  officials  of  an  English  ton> 
ml,  GeorgePritchatdiintbe&landofl^hiti, 
which  the  French  had  lately  occupied, 
caused  in  England  an  explosion  of  popolat 
wrath  with  ^ance,  which  the  queen  aiul  he* 
government  at  one  time  ieaxed  torast  cbA  is 
war 

Amid  these  excitements  a  Second  boo. 
Prince  Alfred,  was  bom  to  the  queen  at 
MiUof  Windsor  on  6  Au^.,  and  at  the 
PriuM  end  of  the  month  uie  entertained 
another  loj^  personage  ftom 
Germany,  the  prince  of  Prussia,  brother  of 
the  king,  and  eventually  first  emperor  of 
Germany.  Inhere  sprang  up  between  her  and 
her  new  guest  a  warm  friendship  which  lasted 
for  more  than  forty  years.  A  peaceful  au- 
tumn  holiday  was  again  spent  in  Scotland, 
whither  they  proceeded  by  sea  from  Wool- 
wich to  Dundee.  l%ence  they  drove  to 
Bl^  Athol  to  visit  l*ord  and  Lady  Glen- 
lyon,  afterwards  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Athol.  Prince  Albert  engaged  in  deer- 
stalking, and  the  queen  did  much  sketching. 
They  thoroughlv  enjoyed  *  the  life  of  quiet 
and  liberty,'  and  with  regret  disembarked  at 
Woolwich  on  S  Oct.  to  face  anew  official 
anxieties  (Journal,  pp.  29-43). 

Five  days  latw  Louia  Philippe  returned 
the  queen  •  Tisit,  and  thua  for  the  first  time 
tonis  ft  French  monarch  Tolnntarily 
PhiUppA  landed  on  English  shoires.  'The 
TahitiquarrelhadbeM»  composed, 
and  the  interchange  of  hospitable  amenities 
Was  unclondod.  On  9  Oct.  tho  king  was  in- 
vested with  the  order  of  the  Garter.  On  the 
14ththeTisitended,  andthequeen  and  Prince 
Albert  accompanied  their  visitor  to  Ports- 
mouth, though  the  stormy  weather  ulti- 
mately compelled  him  to  proceed  to  Dover 
to  take  the  short  sea  trip  to  Calus.  Another 
elaborate  ceremony  at  home  attested  the 
queen's  popularity,  which  she  liked  to  trac6 
to  public  sympathy  with  her  happy  dfunestic 
life.  She  went  in  state  to  the  city,  38  Oct., 
t6  open  the  new  RoydlExehai^  An  elabo- 
rate coloured  panonmic  plate  of  tho  proces- 
sion which  was  pubUBhed!^at  the  time  la  now 
rare.  OfherreceptionPieelwtotetoSirHentt 
llardinge  (6  Nov.  1844) :  'At  usual  she  had 
a 'fine  day,  and  nninterrupted  success.  It  was 
a  glorious  spectacle.  Bat  she  saw  a  ught 
which  few  sovereigns  have  ever  seoi,  and 
perhaps  none  ma^  see  again,  a  million  human 
faces  with  a  smile  on  each.  She  did  not 
hear  one  diacopdsnt  sound'  (Peel  Paper*. 
iii.  264).  On  l2  Not.  the  radical  town  o! 
Northampton  gave  her  a  hardly  less  enthu- 
aiaetic  greeting  when  she  passed  through 
it  on  her  way*  to  visit  the  Marquis  of  Exe- 
ter at  Buignley  House.  Othw  noUe  hoati 
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of -tlta  p«i«d  inshided  tlie  Duke  of  Buddna^ 
ham  ftt  Stowe  (14-10  Jul  1846),  and  tto 
Duke  of  Welluuton  at  StratMeldaaTe 
<S0-23J«ii.) 

When  the  qaeea  TMtd  her  speech  at  the 
openimff  of  parlUment,  4  Feb.  1845,  she 
referred  with  great  satiifkction  to  the  visits 
of  the  Tsar  Nicholas  and  the  king^  of  the 
French,  and  P&el  took  aa  early  opportnnity 
of  polntmg  oat  tfaat  the  munificent  recep- 
tiofw  accorded  those  eovereigtis  and  other 
royal  Tisitora  irere  paid  for  by  the  queen 
out  of  hm  personal  income  without  incurring 
any  debt^  The  seBsion  was  largely  occopied 
with  the  affairs  of  Ireland  and  the  proposal 
of  the  government  to  endow  the  catholic 
{Kneata'  tnuning  college  at  Maynoodi.  The 
queen  encooraffed  Peel  to  pfess  on  witb  the 
vamadn,  whira  ^e  r^arded  as  a  tolerant 
coDoesskm  to  the  dominant  relig^ion  in  Ire- 
land. But  itroosed  mnoh  protesf-ant  bigotry, 
which  excited  the  queen's  dixdain.  On 
16  April  1846  she  wrote  to  Feel :  *  It  is 
not  honoatable  to  pratestantinn  to  aee  the 
bad  and  Tiolent  and  bigoted  passions  dis- 
played at  this  moment.' 

Another  bal  cottttmA  at  Backingh  am  Palace 
on  6  June,  when  the  ^riod  chosen  for 
illustn^on  was  the  reign  of  George  n, 
was  the  chief  oonrfc  entertainment  of  the 
yeat ;  and  in  the  aame  month  (21  June) 
thare  was  a  review  of  the  fleet,  which  was 
—omMed  at  Spithead  in  Mater  strength 
Aan  waa  known  before.  Next  month  the 
queen  recdyed  ^  khig  of  the  NetherlandB 
it  Oahonie. 

Again  in  tk«  antnnn  the  queen  left  Eng^ 
land  Tot  a  month'a  foreign  trairel^  and  Lord 
Qneen^fltat  Aberdeen  again  bore  the  royal 
TMt  to  party  company.  The  chief  olject 
^*°*»^*  «i  tbejonm^  was  to  TiMt  Cobui^ 
and  the  scenes  of  Prince  Albert's  youth,  but 
a  cubaidiaiy  object  was  to  pay  on  their 
outward  road  a  return  Tint  td  the  king  of 
Pmsna.  Landing  at  Antwerp  (6  Aug.). 
they  were  met  at  Malines  by  the  kin^  and 
queen  of  the  Belgians,  and  at  Aix-la^ 
Ohapelle  by  the  kmg  of  FtuBsia;  thence 
they  jounkeyed  through  Cologne  to  the 
king  of  Prussia'^  palace  at  ^Shl.  They 
vimted  Bonn  to  attend  the  uuTeiling  of  the 
wUiMb  9t  BeetkoTM,  hoA  a  gnht  BeethoTen 
Mti¥tl  ooniwrV.  While  at  a  conont  at 
Brttlil>  'which  Mmrbeer  oondnebedf  the 
utista  ittclvded  /enny  Xind,  Liut»  and 
Vienxtwapa.  The  teeA  entertainment  waa 
em^ued  at  the  kin^e  castle  of  Stolcenfets, 
ttsav  OobleUB  on  the  Rhine,  whioh  they  left 
on  16  Aug.  The  visit  was  not  wholly  with- 
wit  puitful  incident.  The  question  <A  the 
pteM't  noak  Maid  the  giMtaHnpaaj-Mssed 


the  queen  annoyance.  AididEAe  iVedericV 
of  Austria,  who  was  also  a  gaest,  elaitti6d 
and,  to  the  queen's  chagrin,  waa  awarded 
precedence  of  the  prince.  The  refusal  of 
cpurt  officials  to  give  her  husband  at  Stol- 
zenfels  in  1845  the  place  of  honour  next 
herself  led  her  to  refuse  for  many  yearb 
offers  of  hospitality  from  the  Prussian  court. 

On  19  Ang.  the  queen  finally  reached  the 
palace  of  Ifosenau,  Prince  Albert's  birth- 
place, and  thence  they  passed  through  Co- 
bvig,  finally  making  their  way  to  Gothft. 
There  the  queen  was  gratifiect  by  a  visit 
from  her  old  governess  Lehzen,  and  many 
pleasant  excursions  were  made  in  the  Thu- 
ringian  forest.  On  3  Sept.  they  left  iai 
Frankfort,  stopping  a  nivbt  at  Weimar  on 
the  way.  The^  reaehea  Antwerp  on  thit 
6th,  but  on  their  way  to  Osborne  they  paid 
a  flying  visit  to  Tr£port.  The  state  of^  thft 
tide  did  not  allow  them  to  land  iirom  thh 
yacht,  and  Louis  Philippe's  homely  wit  sug- 
gested a  debarkation  m  bathing  machines. 
Next  day  (9  Sept.)  they  settlea  once  again 
at  Osborne.  Writmg  thence  (14  Sept.  1845) 
to  her  aunt,  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  she 
said :  '  I  am  enchanted  with  Germany,  and 
in  particular  with  dear  Coburg  and  Gotha, 
which  I  left  with  the  very  greatest  regret. 
The  realisation  of  this  delightful  visit, 
which  I  had  wished  for  so  many  years,  will 
be  constant  and  lasting  satisfaction  to  me.' 
To  her  nnde  Leopold  die  wrote  to  the  same 
efiect. 

Before  the  doea  of  1846  the  queen  wM 
iBTolved  in  the  always  dreaded  anxiety  of 
Tba  aueem  ministerial  crisis.  The  pptato 
and  me  cTop  had  completely  &iled  in  Ire- 
ooni  km  land,  and  the  narvest  in  England 
and  Scotland  was  very  bad.  Great  distreati 
was  certain  throughout  the  United  King^ 
dom  during  the  winter.  Thereupon  FmI 
made  up  his  mind  that  the  situation  de- 
manded the  repeal  of  the  com  laws — a  6te|i 
which  he  and  his  party  were  pledged  to 
oppose.  His  coUeagues  were  startled  oy  his 
change  of  view,  many  threatened  resistance, 
but  all  except  Lord  Stanley  ultimately 
agreed  to  stand  by  him.  The  rank  and  file  ot 
the  party  showed  fewer  signs  of  complacence. 
The  queen  vraA  gravety  disturbed,  but 
etraJgntway  threw  the  whole  weight  of  faet 
influence  into  the  prime  miniitei^s  scald. 
On  98  Nov.  184£l^  after  exprearing  het 
Borrow  It  the  Mfilsrences^  of  opinion  m  thk 
cabinet,  she  wrote  without  htfitation: 
'  The  queen  thinks  the  time  is  com6  when  4 
ftmoval  of  the  restrictions  on  the  importa- 
tion of  food  cannot  be  successAiUy  resisted. 
Should  tUs  be  Sir  Kobert'a  own  opinbttj 
ihb  qoeen  very  tnutih  hoptt  tiftt  ium6  bf  Ul 
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coUeafoea  will  prevent  him  from  dovag  what 
it  is  nAt  to  do^  (JPeel  Papers,  iii.  SS7-8). 

But  Peel,  although  greatly  heartened  by 
the  queen's  sv^iort,  deemed  it  just  both  to 
his  supporters  and  to  his  opponents  to  let 
the  mpoeite  party,  which  luid  lately  advo- 
catedf  the  reform,  carry  it  out.  On  6  Dec 
1&45  he  resigned.  The  queen  was  as  loth 
to  part  with  him  as  she  had  formerly  been 
to  part  with  Melbourne,  bat  prepared 
herself  to  exercise,  according  to  her  wont, 
nil  the  influence  that  was  possible  to  her  in 
the  formation  of  a  new  goveroment.  By 
Peel's  desire  she  sent  for  I^rd  John  Iliissell, 
who  was  at  the  moment  at  Edinburgh,  and 
did  not  reach  Windsor  till  the  11th.  In 
the  meantime  she  asked  Melbourne  to  come 
and  give  her  counsel,  hut  his  health  was 
faiUng,  and  on  every  ground  prudence  urged 
him  to  refuse  inteneience.  The  queen's 
chief  fear  of  a  whig  cabinet  was  due  to  her 
and  her  foreign  kinsmen's  disteust  of  Pal- 
merston  as  foreign  minister.  No  whig 
min'stry  could  exclude  him,but  she  promptly 
reqiiested  Lord  John  to  give  him  the  colonial 
HmiUatloiu  o^ce.  Lord  Jolin  demurred,  and 
wini  Lord  asked  for  time  before  proceeding 
John  Euwdi.  further.  In  the  extremity  of  her 
fear  she  begged  Lord  Aberdeen  to  support 
her  objections  to  Falmerston ;  but  since  it 
was  notorious  in  political  circles  that  Pal- 
merston  would  accept  no  post  but  that  of 
foreign  secretary,  Aberdeen  could  give  her 
little  comfort.  He  merely  advised  her  to 
impress  Palmerston  with  her  desire  of  peace 
with  France,  and  to  bid  him  consult  her 
regularly  on  matters  of  foreign  policy.  On 
13  Dec.  the  queen  had  a  second  interview 
at  Windsor  with  Lord  John,  who  was  now 
aocoinpanied  by  the  veteran  whig  leader. 
Lord  Lansdowne.  Prince  Albert  sat  beside 
her,  and  she  let  her  visitors  understand  that 
she  spoke  for  him  as  well  as  for  herself. 
Lord  John  ashed  her  to  obtain  assurances 
from  Pee!  that  the  dissentient  members  of 
his  cabinet  were  not  in  a  position  to  form  a 
new  government,  and  to  secure  for  him ,  i  f  he 
undertook  to  repeal  the  com  laws,  the  full 
support  of  Peel  and  his  followers.  Peel 
gave  her  a  guarded  answer,  which  dissatisfied 
ImtA  John,  who  urged  her  to  obtain  more 
specific  promise  of  co-operation.  The  queen, 
although  she  deemed  the  request  unreason- 
able, politely  appealed  anew  to  Peel  without 
result.  At  length,  on  18  Dec,  Lord  John 
accepted  her  command  to  form  a  govern- 
ment. But  his  difficulties  were  only  begun. 
There  were  members  of  his  party  who  ioA- 
trusted  Falmerston  as  thoroughly  as  the 
queen.  Lord  Grey  declined  to  join  the 
government  if  Palmerston  took  the  foreign 


office,  and  demanded  a  place  in  t^e  cabinet 
for  Cobden.  Lord  John  felt  unable  other 
to  accept  Lord  Grey's  propoeal  or  to  tonga 
his  presence  in  the  administration;  and 
greatly  to  the  queen's  surprise  he,axi  39  Dec, 
suddenly  informed  her  that  he  was  unable 
to  serve  her.  For  a  moment  it  looked  u  if 
^e  were  to  be  left  without  any  goTenunent, 
butshetumed  once  more  to  Peel,  who,  at  her 
earnest  request,  resumed  power.  To  ibia  re- 
sult she  had  passively  OHitrihuted  throughout 
the  intricate  negotiation,  and  it  wma  com- 
pletely satisfactory  to  her.  The  next  day, 
80  Dec,  she  wrote:  'The  queen  cannot 
sufficiently  express  how  much  we  feel  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  high-minded  conduct,  couraee, 
and  loyalty,  which  can  only  add  to  tlie 
queen's  confidence  in  him.' 

Thenceforth  the  queen  identified  beneV 
almost  reddeaaly  witn  Pdel's  policy  of  repeal. 
Melbourne,  when  dining  at  Windsor,  told 
her  that  Peel's  conduct  was  *  damned  dis- 
honest,* but  she  declined  to  disoua  the 
Th«  qneen'i  topic  She  lost  no  Opportunity 
support  of  of  urging  Peel  to  persevere.  On 
12  Jan.  I8468he  wroteof  hersatis- 
foction  at  learning  of  the  drastic  character 
of  his  proposed  measures,  '  feeling  certain,' 
she  added,  'that  what  was  so  just  and  wise 
must  succeed,'  On  27  Jan.  l*rince  Albert 
attended  the  House  of  Commons  to  hear 
Peel  announce  his  plan  of  abolishing  the 
com  laws  in  the  course  of  three  years. 
Strong  objection  was  raised  to  the  prince's 
presence  by  protectionists,  who  argued  that 
it  showed  partisanship  on  the  part  of  the 
crown.  The  queen  ndieoled  the  protest, 
but  the  prince  never  went  to  the  lower  house 
again.  On  4  Feb.  she  told  Peel  that  he 
would  be  rewarded  with  the  gratitude  of 
the  country,  which  '  would  make  up  for  the 
abuse  he  has  to  endure  from  so  many  of  his 
partjir.'  She  expressed  sym^thy  with  him 
in  his  low  of  the  support  ot  Gladstone  and 
Lord  Lincoln,  who  had  accepted  his  policy, 
but  had  withdrawn  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons because,  as  parliamentary  nominees  of 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  was  a  staunch 
protectionist,  they  could  not  honouraUy 
vote  against  his  opinions.  The  queen  pressed 
Peel  to  secure  other  seata  for  them.  On 
18  Feb.  she  not  only  wrote  to  congratulate 
Peel  on  his  speech  in  Introdneiag  the  hill,  but 
forwarded  to  him  a  letter  from  the  Dowacer 
Queen  Adelude  which  expeaaaed  an  equally 
flattering  <^nu)n.  Every  speech  dozing  iaa 
c(Hm-Uiw  debates  she  read  with  minute 
attention,and  aheeloaely  studied  tJudiTiaioB 
lists. 

The  birth  of  the  Frincws  Helena  on  35  May 
-was  not  Buffisxed  to  distzaot  the  lojal  attsa- 
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tioni  and  the  queen  watched  with  delight 
the  safe  passage  of  the  bill  through  both 
houses  of  partioment.  The  sequel,  however, 
disconcerted  her.  On  26  June,  the  night 
Uiat  the  corn-law  bill  passed  its  third  read- 
ing in  the  Lords,  the  protectionists  and 
wnigs  voted  together  against  the  govem- 
mmt  on  the  teooaA  reaaing  of  a  coension 
bill  fbr  IbekndfUid  Peel  was  drfeated  hj 
levent^-three.  His  nugnatum  fiidlowed  <w 
nacesBity,  and,  at  a  moment  when  his  ser- 
Tioes  seemed  most  valuable  to  her,  the  queen 
saw  hnaelf  deprived  of  them,  as  it  proved 
for  ever.  8ha  wrote  of  '  her  deep  concern ' 
at  parting  with  him.  *  In  whatever  position 
8ir  Robert  Peel  mav  be,'  she  concluded, '  we 
shall  ever  look  on  him  as  a  kind  and  true 
friend.'  Hardly  lees  did  she  regret  the  re- 
tirement of  Lord  Aberdeen,  'We  felt  so  safe 
with  them,'  she  wrote  of  the  two  men  to  her 
uncle  Lec^ld,  who  agreed  that  Peel,  almost 
alone  among  contemporary  English  statee- 
xoen,  could  be  trusted  '  never  to  let  monarchy 
be  robbed  of  the  little  strength  and  power 
it  still  may  possess '  (Peel  Fmen,  iiL  17S). 

At  the  queen's  request  Lord  John  Russell 
formed  a  new  government,  and  with  mis- 
lord  Jobn'i  giTingft  the  queen  aneed  to 
int  nlnls-  Palmerston's  return  to  the  foreign 
office.  The  ministry  lasted  nearlv 
five  years.  Lord  John,  although 
awkward  and  unattractive  in  manner,  and 
wedded  to  a  narrow  view  of  the  queen's 
constitutional  powers,  did  much  to  conciliate 
the  royal  favour.  Closer  acquaintance  im- 
proved  his  relations  with  the  queen,  and  she 
marked  the  increase  of  cordiality  by  giving 
him  for  life  Pembroke  Lodge  in  Richmond 
ParkinMarch  1847,  on  the  death  of  the  Earl 
of  ErroU,  husband  of  a  natural  daughter  of 
WiUiamlV.  SomeofLord John'scoUeagues 
greatly  interested  the  queen.  Lord  Cluen- 
don,  who  was  at  first  preudent  of  the 
board  of  trade,  and  in  1847  lord-lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  ^a^iei  her  entire  confidence  and 
became  an  mtimate  friend.  She  liked,  too, 
Sir  Geoige  Grey,  the  home  secretary,  and  she 
admired  the  conversation  of  Macaulay,  the 
paymaster-general,  after  he  had  overcome  a 
feeling  of  shynessin  meeting  her.  On9March 
1850,  when  Macaulay  dined  at  Buckingham 
Palace,  he  talked  freely  of  his  '  History.' 
Tht  queen  owned  that  she  had  nothing  to 
say  for  her  poor  ancestor,  James  II.  '  Not 
your  majesty!  ancestor,  your  majesty's  pre- 
decessor,' Macaulay  returned ;  and  the  re- 
^  mark,  which  was  intended  as  a 

wit^mu      com{dimait,  was  well  received 

pp.  687-8).  On  14  Jan.  1651,  when  he 
stayed  at  Windsoor,-  he  'made  her  laugh 


heartily,'  he  sud.  '  She  talked  on  for  soma 
time  most  courteously  and  pleasantly.  No- 
thing could  be  more  sensible  than  her  re- 
marks on  German  afibirs '  (ibid.  p.  649),  But, 
on  the  whole,  the  queen's  relations  with  her 
third  ministry  were  less  amicable  than  with' 
her  first  or  se(K>nd,  owing  to  the  unaccommo- 
dating temper  of  the  noat  prominent  mem- 
ber fisit — Palmerston,  therarugnseentaiy. 
Between  him  and  the  crown  a  constant 
struggle  was  in  pn^:re8S  for  the  e&ctivo 
supervision  of  foragn  afilurs.  The  consti- 
tution did  not  define  the  distribution  of 
control  between  monarch  and  minister  over 
that  or  any  other  department  of  the  state. 
The  minister  had  it  in  his  power  to  work 
quite  independently  of  the  crown,  and  it 
practically  lay  with  him  to  admit  or  reject 
a  claim  on  the  crown's  part  to  Surest  even 
pmnts  of  ]HrooeduTe,  still  less  points  of  policy. 
For  the  crown  to  challenge  the  iact  in  deal- 
ing with  a  strong-willed  and  popular  mini- 
ster was  to  invite,  as  the  ^ueen  and  prince 
were  to  find,  a  tormentmg  sense  m  im- 
potMiee. 

At  the  oatset  monarch  and  minister  found 
themselves  in  agreement.  Although  I^lmer^ 
„^  „  ,  ^  ston  realised  anticipations  by  em- 
broUing  Fiance  and  England, 
the  breach  was  deemed,  in  the 
peculiar  cizcumstancps,  inevitable  even  by 
the  queen  and  the  prince.  A  diflferMice  had 
for  some  years  existed  between  the  two 
countries  in  r^ard  to  the  afTairs  of  Spain. 
The  Spanish  throne  was  occupied  by  a  child 
of  sixteen  (Queen  Isabella),  whose  position 
sufficiently  resembled  that  of  the  queen  of 
England  at  her  accession  to  excite  at  the 
English  court  interest  in  her  fature.  It  was 
the  known  ambition  of  Louis  Philippe  or  of 
his  ministers  to  bring  the  Spanish  kii^om 
under  French  sway.  English  politiciaxis  ot 
all  parties  were  agreed,  however,  that  an  ex* 
tension  of  French  inflnenee  in  the  Spanish 
peninsnla  was  undeumble.  Perfectly  om^ 
soious  o.'  the  strength  with  which  this  view 
was  held,  Louis  Philippe  pnidoitly  an- 
nounced in  1643  that  his  younger  son,  the 
Due  de  Montpensier,  was  to  be  affianced,  not 
to  the  little  Spanish  queen  herself,  but  to 
her  younger  sister.  Lord  Aberdeen  saw  no 
objection  to  such  a  match  provided  that 
the  marriage  should  be  delayed  till  the 
Spanish  queen  had  herself  both  married  and 
bad  issue,  and  that  no  member  of  the  French 
Bourbon  house  should  become  the  royal  con- 
sort of  Spain.  During  each  of  the  visits  ot 
Queen  Victoria  to  the  Chfttean  d'Eu  On  king 
«f  the  French  gave  her  a  distinet  vccbu 
assmt  to  these  condttionfl.  The  Spanish 
queen  bad  mai^  mitora.  but  sh«  wo  dow 
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in  Bwldv^  »  olunce,  and  hex  hwitation  kept 
tha  Spaniah  queatioa  opm. 

Uslnclqly  for  tha  good  reUUona  q<  France 
vaA  En^laad,  the  wraonal  poution  of  Prince 
Alberl  w  £nglaM  and  hia  relations  vith 
Qepwuty  introdvoed  a  curioM  ewnplieation 
into  the  pveeeai  of  aeteoting  a  oMuort  for  the 
Spanish  ^ueen.  ChHstinaf  the  mother  of 
W  Spaiush  qoem,  had  no  wish  to  fadlitat* 

FwB<^  amlHtioii.  With  a  Tiew 
l^^Sff^  to  foiling  it  she  urged  her  dsogh- 
XriiMM  ter  ttt  follow  tha  example  alike 
J;^<X  «f  «ha  English  queen  and  of  the 
Oobvrg.       Jineen  of  Portugal,  and  marry 

into  the  Saxe-CoDui^  fiuaiily.  In 
when  tho  notion  was  first  put  forward, 
•Prisoe  Albert's  elder  brother  £mest,  who 
waa  as  yet  unmarried,  was  snggeBted  as  a 
desirable  suitor  g  but  on  his  maniage  to  an- 
other in  1812,  Queeoi  Christina  designated 
fiar  hev  soa- in-law  £m«et  and  Albert  s  first 
CQttsin,  Pnnce  I«opold,  whose  brother  was 
abaa^  prinoa  cansort  of  PortugaL  Frince 
Albeit,  who  had  entertained  the  young  man 
at  'Windsor,  was  consulted.  He  fdlt  that 
Iw  «0iiuii  should  not  be  lightly  deprived  of 
tho  Ol^nrtunity  of  securing  a  throne,  butre- 
cogvuod  a  dalicscy  in  urging  English  states- 
men  to  ssrve  Saxe-Cobuig  interests.  France 
showad  At  once  passionate  hostility  to  the 
sshevc^  and  at  the  instance  of  Uuizot,  who 
hrttiquely  declared  that  he  would  &t  all 
baaards  preserve  Spain  from  England's  and 
Portu^  s  iate  of  a  Saxo-Coburg  ruler,  the 
Saxe-Coburg  suit  was  before  1844  avowedly 
dropped  by  consent.  On  2  Ma^  1846  it  was 
covertly  revived  by  Queen  Chnstina.  That 
lady  wrote  to  Duke  Ernest  of  Saxe-Coburg, 
who  was  on  a  visit  to  his  relatives  in  Portu- 
mX,  bidding  him  seek  the  personal  aid 
Quean  Victoria  in  marrying  her  daughter  to 
Privoa  I«opold.  With  the  embarrassing 
ignonnee  which  f»Tajled  in  ctmtinantai 
courts  of  EngUsh  eonstitutional  usages, 
Qwaau  Cbristioa  desired  her  letter  to  reach 
Queen  Victoria's  hand  alone,  and  not  that  of 
aay  of  her  ministers.  Duke  Ernest  forwarded 
it  to  £iag  Leopold,  who  commoDicated  it  to 
his  niece.  Both  Buko  Ernest  and  King  Leo- 
pold came  to  England  in  August,  and  they 
diacuased  the  Saxe-Coburg  aspect  of  the 
question  with  the  queen  and  Prince  Albert. 
Reluctantly  a  decision  adverse  to  the  Saxfr* 
Coburg  prmce  was  reached,  on  the  ground 
that  both  EngUsh  and  French  miniBters  had 
virtually  rejected  him.  Duke  Ernest  at  onoa 
wrote  to  that  ^act  to  Uie  Queen-mother 
Chriitiaa,  and  advised  the  young  queen  to 
many  a  Spaiush  prince  (Dim  Ebhbsx  ot 
aa»^vmBt  MemoirM,  1 190  ae^.)  At  the 
SMBM  noniMt  Pakunton  xBtnnied  to  the 


foreign  ofBce,  and  in  a  despatch  to  tbe  Spanish 
govammej^  which  he  wrote  in  hssta  and 
with  half  knowledge  of  tha  resah  of  the 
recM^  Saxe-Oobuig  comclave,  he  prtesed  Uie 
Spanish  queen  to  choose  without  delajy  one 
«  thwe  suitors,  among  ^om  ha  inModed 
Frince  Iie(qK>ld.  The  des^^atoh  waa  conmn- 
nicated  to  the  Freaeh  ministers,  who  an* 
in  Palmerstw'a  nsuscltation  of  tha  Saxa* 
Cobuig  offer  of  marriagea  spedal  gnfiranea 
againrt  the  English  oourt.  Betaliatitm  was 
sA  once  attsB^ited.  "WiUiont  seeking  further 
negotiauens,  the  Frendk  miniaters  arranged 
at  Madrid  that  tha  young  qneen  should 
,  marry  at  once,  that  the  bridegroom  should 
^  be  a  planish  auitor,  the  Duke  of  Oadis,  and 
that  on  tha  same  day  the  Due  da  Mont- 
peQuer  should  marry  hev  youngsr  aittar. 
On  8  Sept.  the  queen  of  the  Fnandt,  in  a 
private  letter  to  Queen  Victoiia,  announced 
the  approaching  marriage  of  her  son,  Mont- 
pensier.  The  queen,  in  reply  (10  S^t.), 
expressed  surprise  and  regret*  Louis 
Philippe  sant  ui  apologetic  erplaantion  to 
his  dau^tsr,  the  queen  of  the  Belgiana,  who 
forwarMdittoQaeeaVicUKiA.  Shexcylied 
that  Loius  Philippe  had  broken  hia  worn. 

Bitter  charges  of  breach  of  £uth  abounded 
on  bc^  sides,  and  the  war  of  vitineratioQ 
involved  not  merely  both  cowntries  but  both 
courts.  The  sinister  rumour  ran  in  Eng- 
land that  the  French  soiniaters  knew  the 
Duke  of  Cadiz  tobeunfitfof  matrimoBy.and 
had  selected  him  as  husband  of  the  Spanish 
queen  so  that  the  succession  to  tha  Spanish 
crown  might  be  secured  to  the  offspring  of 
Montpensier.  In  any  case,  that  hope  waa 
thwarted ;  for  although  the  marriage  o£  tha 
Spanish  queen  Isabella  proved  unhappy,  she 
waa  mother  of  five  ^Idim,  who  were  oa* 
tensibly  bom  in  wedlock.  Tha  iodifpaatiwi 
of  the  queen  and  Prince  Albert  waa  intoist- 
fied  by  the  contempt  which  was  shsiwcred  in 
fVance  on  the  Soze-Coburg  lamily,  and  Um 
efforts  of  Louis  Philippe  and  hU  family 
at  a  domestic  reconciliation  proved  vain. 

Pslmerston,  after  his  wont,  ooaducted  the 
officisl  negotiation  without  any  eodeavooi 
to  respect  the  views  of  the  queen  or  Prince 
Albert.  In  one  despatch  to  Sir  Henry 
fiulwer,  the  English  minister  at  Madrid,  ha 
reinserted,  to  the  queen's  SBDOysiMis,  a  para- 
graph which  Prince  Albert  had 

ing  the  relation  of  the  isauu  of 
the  Due  de  Montpensier  to  the  Spsiush  suo> 
oeasiai.  King  Lei^cid  held  I^lmerston  re- 
sponsible the  wfania  imbroglio  ^VXI 
EmrasT,  i.  190).  Bat  the  qoeen'a  public 
and  |wivate  sentimenla  wen  in  thu  east 
identical  with  those  of  Palnenton  and  of  die 
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I^Qgliah  public,  and,  in  the  &baenca  of  aar 
genuine  aiSerence  of  opinion,  the  minister  8 
indepevdent  action  won  from  the  queea 
luctant  ac<j[uiescence.  The  English  goveea- 
meut  fonnaJljr  protested  against  too  two 
Spavish  marriages,  but  they  duly  UxAc  ^Ua« 
on  10  Oct.,  despite  Engush  exeention*. 
'  There  is  but  one  voice  hare  on  the  sabject,* 
the  queiett.  wrote  (13  Oct.)  to  King  Lat^ld, 
'and  I  am,  aloBl  unable  to  say  a  word  in 
defence  ot  one  [Le.  Loins  FhUippel  whom  I 
had  esteemed  and  respected.  You  may 
ivapae  what  tite  whole  of  this  makes  me 
suffer. . . .  You  cannot  represent  too  strongly 
to  the  Idng  and  <)ueen  [of  the  French]  my 
indignation,  and  my  sorrow,  at  what  has 
Iwen  done/  (M&Bxiir).  Then  the  hubbub, 
which  seemed  to  tlireaten  war,  f^uaUj 
fubsided.  The  eSeqt  of  the  incident  on 
English  prestige  proved  small,  but  it  cost 
Louis  I^uippe  the  moral  support  of  Euglandf 
and  his  tottering  throne  {m  an  easy  prey  to 
rsrTolation. 

At  ti»  opening  of  1847  the  j^itical 
horizon  was  clouded  on  emy  aide,  but 
despite  the  political  anxieties  at  home— 
thieata  of  civil  war  in  Ireland,  and  so  great 
a  rise  in  the  price  of  wheat  in  England  that 
itM  queen  dimiaished  the  supply  of  bread  to 
hoc  own  honsehold— the  *  season '  of  that 
Tear  was  exceptionally  lively.  Numerous 
foreign  visitors  were  entertained,  including 
the  Grand  Pulce  Coostantine  of  Ku«sia,  the 
TsM"  Nicholas's  son.  Prince  Oscar  of  Sweden, 
and  many  German  princes.  On  16  J  une  a 
state  visit  was  paid  to  Her  Majesty's  Theatre 
In  the  Haymarket,  during  the  first  season  of 
jenny  land,  who  appeared  as  Korma  in  Bel' 
lini'i  opera.  The  queen  ap^^uded  eagerly 
(Eoi<uin»  and  Bocxsnu,  Jmmjf  Lmd^  u. 
lis  aeq.)i,fuul  wrote  to  her  tmcle  Leopold] 
'Jenny  Lind  is  quite  a  renuu^ble  pheuo- 
menon,'  In  the  spring  the  queen  had  been 
much  gratified  by  the  election  of  Prince 
Albert  48  ehanc&tlor  Cambridge  Uoiver'- 
sity.  The  choice  was  not  made  without  a 
contest — 'the  unseemly  contest*  ths  qneen 
cajled  it — and  the  prince  won  by  a  majority 
of  only  117  votes  over  those  cast  for  hut 
opponent,  the  Earl  of  Powi&  But  the  qqeen 
wisely  concentrated  her  attention  on  the 


result,  which  she  felt  to  be  no 


lirU^  suSj  gift  of  hers,  hut  an  honour  thali 
IMTT  the  prince  had  earned  indepen- 
dently. In  July  she  accompanied  him  to  the 
Cambridge  commencement,  over  which  he 
presided  aa  chancellor.  From  Tottenham 
ihe  travelled  on  the  Eastern  Countiea  zwl* 
TC^,  under  the  personal  gnidanee  cf  the 
railwaT  lung,  Qeorge  Hudson.  On  6  Jul^ 
1847  she  recdved  Irom  her  hueband  in  hw 


official  capacity,  in  the  hall  of  Trinity  Cot< 
lege,  an  address  of  welcome.  In  reply  she 
congratulated  the  nnivereity  on  their  wise 
selection  of  a  ohanoelIor(X|nQ^  WMerfoeea, 
L  398 ;  Bjujc  Mkhcval:^  latt^*;  Cookbb, 
Amub  ^  Cambridgt).  U  elboume  ani 
three  Oerowi  priocee,  who  wan  royal  gnetts 
— Prinoe  AValdeaaar  <rf  Psroaaiaf  Prinoe 
Peter  of  OldanbuM^  and  the  herediltary 
Grand  Puke  of  8ax»*Weimar — received 
hononiy  d^Tees  from  Prince  Albert's  hands. 
An  insiallation  ode  was  wrtttan  by  Wovd^ 
worth  and  set  to  muue  by  T.  A.  Walmi4>7* 
On  the  evening  of  the  6th  there  was  a  levee 
at  Uv»  lodge  of  Trinity  CoU^,  and  next 
momipg  thQ  queen  attended  a  puhlielma]^ 
fast  in  jneviU%  Ooiiut. 

For  the  third  tune  the  queen  spent  her 
autnmn  htdiday  in  Scotland,  where  she  had 
taken  a  highland  residence  at  Azdverikie,  a 
lodge  on  Looh  Iiaggany  in  Uie  oocupatitm 
of  the  Uarqnis  of  Abeieom.  They  travelled 
thither  by  the  west  ooast  from  the  Isle  of 
Wight  in  the  yacht  Victoria  and  Albert 
(11-14  Aug.)  Spending  at  the  ontaet  a 
night  on  the  Scilly  lalee,  they  made  fbr  the 
ndrd  rwt  ICenai  Straits,  where  they  tianft- 
toSootteK^  ftared  themselves  to  the  yacht 
1847.  Fmtf.  Fassing  up  the  Clyde  they 
visited  Loch  f^ie.  On  the  18th  they 
arrived  at  luTeramy  Castle,  and  afterwards 
reached  their  destination  by  way  of  Fort 
WiUiam.  Palmerston  was  for  the  mostpart 
the  minister  in  attendance,  and,  amid  the 
deeiatalkin^,  walks,  and  drives,  there  was 
mueh  political  discuagion  between  him  and 
JVince  Albert.  The  sojourn  Isated  three 
veek«,  till  17  Sept.,  and  on  the  return 
jounuay  the  royal  party  went  by  sea  onW  as 
far  as  Fleetwood,  prooeediag  oy  nul  mm 
Liverpool  to  London  (jJountol,  pp.  4S^). 

Meanwhile  a  giaeral  daction  had  taken 
place  in  August  withouthmdving  any  diange 
of  miniatry.  In  the  new  parliament,  which 
was  opened  by  commission  on  18  Nov.  1847, 
the  ifberalB  obtained  a  working  majority 
numbering  336  to  226  proteotioniste  and 
105  oonservative  free  traders  or  Peelites. 
Public  afiairs,  especially  abroad,  abounded 
in  causes  of  alarm  for  the  queen.  1848,  the 
year  of  revolution  in  £ur(^, 
passed  off  without  serious  cGs- 
turbanoe  in  England,  but  the 
queen's  equanimity  was  rudely 
shaken  by  rebellions  in  foreign  lands.  The 
detimmement  of  Louis  Philippe  in  February 
ahocked  bn.  Ignoring  recent  m^tioal  diN 
tnwoes,  she  thoi^fat  only  of  nta  diatreea. 
When  hb  aoDfl  and  danghten  hnnisd  to 
England,  nedung  for  a  tima  van  known  ti 
tha  &te  of  Lome  and  hia  qnerau 
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3  March  they  arrived  in  disguise  at  Xexv- 
haven,  and  liouis  immediateW  wrote  to  the 
queen,  throwing  himself  on  ner  protection. 
She  obtained  her  uncle  Leopold's  consent  to 
offer  them  his  own  loyal  residence  at  Clare- 
jBiont.   There  Prince  Albeit  at  once  vieited 
tlunn.  To  all  memhen  of  the  FVench  royel 
funily  the^ueen  showed  henceforth  unremit- 
ting attration.  To  the  Dno  de  Nemonnshe 
Plotted  another  n^al  residence  at  Bushe^. 
She  frequently  entertained,  him  and  bis 
brothers,  aud  always  treated  them  with  the 
respect  which  was  due  to  members  of  reign- 
ing families.   But  it  was  not  only  in  France 
that  the  revolution  dealt  havoc  in  the 
queen's  circle  of  acquaintances.    Her  half- 
brother  of  Leiningen,  who  had  been  in  Scot- 
land with  her  the  year  before,  her  half-sister, 
the  Buke  of  Saxe-Cobui^-Gotha  (Prince 
Albert's  brother),  and  their  friend,  the  king 
of  PniBsia,  suftered  severely  in  the  revolu- 
tionary movementB  of  Germany.    In  Italy 
and  Austria,  too,  kings  and  princes  were 
limilarly  menaced.   Happily,  in  England, 
threats  of  TeTolatiott  came  to  nothing. 
The  great  chartist  meeting  on  Kennington 
Common,  on  10  April,  proved  abortive.  By 
the  advice  of  ministers  the  queen  and  her 
family  runoved  to  Osborne  a  few  days  before, 
but  they  returned  on  2  May.   During  the 
crisis  the  queen  was  temporarily  disabled 
by  the  birtn,  on  18  March,  of  the  Princess 
I^uise;  but  throughout  her  confinement,  she 
wrote  to  her  uncle.  King  Leopold, '  My  only 
thoughts  and  talk  were  politics,  and  I  never 
was  calmer  or  quieter  or  more  earnest. 
Great  events  mslie  me  calm;  it  is  only 
trifles  that  irritate  my  nerves '  (4  April). 
When  the  in&nt  Frinrass  Louise  was  chris' 
tened  at  Bnekingham  Palaoe  on  the  13th, 
the  qneoi  of  the  IMgians  stood  godmother, 
and  the  staun  of  anxiety  vasneauyleasened. 
A  new  perplexity  arose  in  June  1848,  when 
Lord  John  feared  defeat  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  old  question  of  the  sugar 
duties,  wtuch  had  already  nearly  wrecked 
two  governments.    The  queen,  although  her 
confidence  in  the  ministry  was  chequered  by 
Palmerston's  conduct  of  the  foreign  office, 
declared  any  change  inopportune,  and  she 
approached  with  reluctance  the  considera- 
tion of  the  choice  of  Lord  John's  successor. 
Demurring  to  T^nl  John's  own  suggestion 
of  Lord  Stanley,  who  as  a  seceder  from 
Peel  was  not  congenial  to  her,  she  took 
counsel  with  Melbourne,  who  advised  her 
to  summon  Peel.     But  the  ^vemment 
proved  stronger  than  was  anticipated,  and 
for  three  yeaia  more  Lord  John  continued  in 
office.  On  6  Sept,  1648  the  queen  proiMrued 
farlianwBt  in  person,  the  ceremony  taking 


place  for  the  first  time  in  the  Peers'  Cham" 
ber  in  the  new  houses  of  parliament,  which 
had  been  rebuilt  after  the  fire  of  1834.  Her 
French  kinsmen,  the  Due  de  Nemours 
and  the  Prince  de  JoinviUe,  were  present 
with  her.  Popular  enthunasm  ran  hi^ 
EnKUnd  *^         ™  thofOngh  BOOOld 

rad  with  the  con^tulatory  wwds 

"^^^o^  which  her  minuteis  put  into  her 
mouth  on  the  steadbstness  with  which  the 
bulk  of  ber  people  had  resisted  indtements 
to  disorder. 

On  the  same  afternoon  she  embarked  at 
Woolwich  for  Aberdeen  in  order  to  spend 
Fint  siaj  three  weeks  at  Balmoral  House, 
mt  Bnimond,  then  little  more  than  a  shooting 
lodge,  which  she  now  hired  for 
the  first  time  01  Lord  Aberdeen's  brother, 
Sir  Robert  Gordon.  Owing  to  bad  weather 
the  queen  tried  the  new  experiment  <tf 
making  practically  the  whole  of  the  return 
ioumey  to  London  1^  rail,  travelling  from 
Perth  In  way  of  Crewe.  Thenceforth  she 
travelled  to  and  from  Scotland  in  no 
other  way.  Later  in  the  year  a  distressing 
acddent  caused  the  queen  deep  depression 
(9  Oct.)  While  she  was  crossitu^  from 
Osborne  to  Portfmouth,  her  yacht,  the 
Fairy,  ran  down  a  boat  belonging  to  the 
Grampus  frigate,  and  three  women  were 
drowned.  *  It  is  a  terrible  thing,  and  haunts 
me  continually,'  the  queen  wrote. 

Every  year  the  queen,  when  in  London  or 
at  Windsor,  aougnt  recreation  more  and 
Uiulo  and  more  conspicuously  in  music  and 
tbe  drama  the  drama.  Elaborate  concerts, 
atoout.  oratorios,  or  musical  recitations 
were  repeatedly  given  both  at  Windsor  and 
at  Buckingham  Pahu».  On  10  Feb.  1846 
Charles  Kemhle  read  the  words  of  the 
*  Antigone '  when  Mendelssohn's  music  was 
rendered,  and  there  followed  like  renderinei 
of '  Athalie '  (1  Jan.  1847),  again  of  '  Anti- 
gone' (1  Jan.  1848),  and  of  *  (Edipus  at 
Colonoe'  (10  Feb.  1848  and  1  Jan.  1863). 
During  1843  and  1844  the  composer  Men- 
delssohn was  many  times  at  court.  The 
great  French  actress  Bachel  was  invited  to 
recite  on  more  than  one  occasion,  and  on 
26  Feb.  1861,  when  Macready  took  farewell 
of  the  stage  at  Drury  Lane,  the  queen  was 
present.  Meanwhile,  to  give  greater  bril- 
liance to  the  Christmas  festivities,  the  queen 
organised  at  the  end  of  1848  dnunatic  per- 
formances at  Windsor.  Charles  Keen  was 
appointed  director,  and  until  Prince  Albert's 
death,  except  during  three  years — in  18S0 
owing  to  the  queen  dowager's  death,  in  1865 
during  the  ^loom  of  the  Crimean  wmr,  and 
in  1^  owing  to  the  distraction  of  the 
^ineesa  royal%  marriage — dnmatie  repie- 
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Bentations  were  repeated  in  the  Rubens 
room  at  the  coBtle  during  each  Christmas 
season.  On  28  Dec.  1848,  at  the  first  per- 
fortuRDce,  'The  Merchant  of  Venice'  was 

S resented,  with  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Kean  and 
Ir,  and  Mrs.  Keelej  in  the  east.  Thirteen 
other  plays  of  Shakeapeare  and  nineteen 
lighter  pieces  followed  in  the  course  of  the 
next  thirteen  years,  and  the  actors  included 
Hacready,  Fhelps,  Charles  Mathews,  Ben 
'Webster,  and  Buckstone.  In  1867  William 
Bodham  Donne  succeeded  Kean  as  director ; 
and  the  lost  performance  under  Donne's 
management  took  place  on  81  Jan.  1661. 
More  than  thirty  years  then  elapsed  before 
the  queen  Buffered  another  professional  dra- 
matic entertainment  to  take  place  in  n  royal 
palace.  The  most  conspicuous  encourage- 
ment which  the  queen  and  her  husband 
bftstowed  on  art  during  this  period  was 
their  commission  to  eight  artists  (Eastlake, 
Macliae,  Landseer,  Dyce,  Stanfield,  Uwins, 
Leslie,  and  Ross)  to  decorate  with  frescoes 
the  queen*8  summer  house  in  the  gardens 
of  Buckingham  Palace.  The  ralnects  were 
drawn  from  Milton's  *Comu8.*  The  work 
was  completed  in  1845. 

Under  Prince  AIb6rt*8gu!danee,thequeen'8 
domestic  life  was  now  very  systematically 
ordered.  The  education  of  the  growing 
Ednaation  of  ^"'"''y  occupied  their  parents' 
tbe  obUdrai.  ™>nds  almost  from  the  children's 
birth.  Prince  Albert  frequently 
took  counsel  on  the  subject  with  Stockmar 
and  Bunsen,  and  the  queen  consulted  Mel- 
bourne (24  March  1842)  even  after  he  hod 
ceased  to  be  her  minister.  In  the  result 
Lady  Lyttelton,  widow  of  the  third  Baron 
Lyttelton,  and  sister  of  tbe  second  Earl 
Spencer  (Ix)rd  Althorp),  who  had  been  ft 
lady-in-waiting  since  1887,  was  in  1843  ap- 
pointed goreriiess  of  the  royal  children,  and, 
on  her  rerireraent  in  Janua'i^  ISJil,  she  was 
succeeded  by  Lady  Caroline  Barrington, 
•widow  of  Captain  the  Hon.  George  Barring- 
ton,  R.N.,  and  daughter  of  the  second  Earl 
Grey;  she  held  the  office  till  her  death  on 
28  April  1875.  The  office  of  royal  governess, 
which  thus  was  filled  during  the  queen's 
reign  by  only  two  holders,  carried  with  it 
complete  control  of  the  '  nursery  establish- 
ment,' which  soon  included  German  and 
French  as  well  as  English  attendants.  All 
the  children  spoke  German  fluently  from  in- 
fancy. The  queen  sensibly  insisted  that  they 
should  be  brought  up  as  simply,  naturally, 
and  domestioalTy  as  possible,  and  that  no 
obsequious  defermee  uiould  be  paid  to  their 
rank.  The  need  of  cultivating  perfect  tnut 
between  parents  and  children,  the  value  of  a 
thorough  but  liberal  religious  training  from 
TOU  XXII.— Btrp. 


childhood,  and  the  folly  of  child-worship  or 
excessive  laudation  were  constantly  in  her 
mind.  She  spent  with  ber  children  all  the 
time  tbat  her  public  engagements  permitted, 
and  delighted  In  teaching  them  youthful 
amusements.  Aa  they  grew  older  she  and 
the  prince  encouraged  them  to  recite  poetry 
and  to  act  little  ^ays,  or  arrange  tableaux 
vivants.  To  the  education  of  the  prince  of 
Wales  as  the  heir  apparrat  they  naturally 
devoted  special  attention,  and  in  every  way 
they  protected  his  interests.  Very  soon 
after  his  birth  the  queen  appointed  a  com- 
mission to  receive  and  accumulate  the  reve- 
nues of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  the  appanage 
of  the  heir  apparent,  in  their  son's  behalf, 
until  he  should  come  of  age,  and  the  estate 
was  administered  admirably.  Although  the 
queen  abhorred  advanced  views  on  the  posi- 
tion of  women  in  social  life,  sbe  sought  to 
make  her  daughters  as  useful  as  her  sons  to 
the  world  at  large,  and,  while  causing  them 
to  be  instructed  in  all  domestic  arts,  repu- 
diated the  notion  that  maniage  was  tbe  only 
object  which  they  should  be  braoght  up  to 
attain  {Letten  to  Prmeen  AHm  (1874),  p. 
820).  She  expressed  regret  that  among  the 
upper  classes  in  England  f^rls  were  tan^t  to 
aim  at  little  else  in  life  than  matrimony. 

The  queen  and  Prince  Albert  regulated 
with  care  their  own  habits  and  pursuits. 
Although  public  business  compelled  them  to 
spend  much  time  in  London,  the  prince 
rapidly  acquired  a  distaste  for  it,  which  he 
soon communicatedtothequeen.  Asayoung 
woman  she  was,  she  said,  wretched  to  leave 
London,  but,  though  she  never  despised  or 
Tbe  qaeen'a  disliked  Lond On  amusements,  she 
roediieiMes  at  Came  to  adopt  her  husband's  vicw, 
o^"*^  tbat  peace  and  qniet  were  most 
readily  to  be  secured  at  a  distance  from 
the  capitiJ.  Hie  sentiment  grew,  and  she 
reached  the  conclusion  that  *the  extreme 
weight  and  thickness  of  the  atmosphere* 
injured  her  health,  and  in  consequence 
her  sojourns  at  Buckingham  Palace  be- 
came lees  frequent  and  briefer;  in  later 
life  she  did  not  visit  it  more  than  twice  or 
thrice  a  year,  staying  on  each  occasion  not 
more  than  two  days.  Windsor,  which  was 
agreeable  to  her,  was  near  enough  to  London 
toenable  her  to  transact  business  there  with- 
out inconvenience.  In  early  married  life  she 
chiefly  resided  there.  The  Pavilion  at  Brighton 
she  abandoned,  and,  after  being  dismantled 
in  1846,  it  was  sold  to  the  corporation  of 
Brighton  in  18fiO  to  form  a  place  of  vnbUe 
aesemblv.  Anxious  to  secure  residences 
which  should  be  personal  property  uid  flree 
from  the  restraints  of  snpemnon  by  publie 
officials,  she  soon  decided  to  aoguire  privats 
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ftbodes  in  those  parts  of  her  donuniooB  which 
were  peculiarly  coogeniftl  to  her — the  Isle  of 
"Wight  and  the  higmanda  of  Scotland.  Her 
nsidenoeiiithe  south  wu  secured  first  Late 
m  1844  she  purchased  of  Lady  Isabella  BLach- 
ford  the  estate  of  Osbome,  consisting  of  about 
ei^thundredaonifnearEastCowes,  Bubae- 
quent  porohaaes  increased  Uu  land  to  about 
two  thonaand  aores.  The  existing  house 
jprored  ineonTenient,  and  tJie  foundation- 
atoneofanew  one  was  laid  on  23  June  1846, 
A  portion  of  it  was  occupied  in  September 
1846,  although  the  whole  was  not  completed 
until  1861.  In  the  grounds  was  set  up  in 
1864  a  Swiss  cottage  as  a  workshoji  and 
plsyhouse  for  the  children.  In  the  designing 
of  the  new  Osborne  House  and  in  laying  out 
the  gardens  Prinoe  Albert  took  a  Terr  active 
part.  The  queen  interested  herself  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  rebuilt  the  parish  church 
at  whipTODgham.  In  1848  the  queen  leased 
of  the  fue  trustees  Balmoral  Houae,  as  her 
xeridenee  in  the  highlands;  she  purchased 
it  in  1862,  and  thm  neoL^i  to  replace  it 
bj  an  elaborate  edifice.  The 
new  Balmozal  Caatle  was  com- 
pleted in  Ae  autumn  of  1854,  and 
large  additions  wen  snbsequently  made  to 
the  estate.  The  Duchess  of  Kent  rented  in 
the  neighbourhood  Abergeldie  Castle,  which 
was  subsequently  occupied  by  the  prince  of 
Wales.  At  Balmoral,  after  1864,  a  part  of 
ereiy  spring  and  autumn  was  spent  during 
the  rest  of  the  queen's  life,  while  three  or  four 
annual  visits  ware  paid  regularly  to  Osborne. 
At  both.  Osborne  and  Balmoral  very  homely 
nodes  of  life  were  adopted,  and,  at  Balmoral 
especiallT,  ministers  and  foreign  friends  were 
sniprised  at  the  aimplioi^  which  charac- 
tensed  the  queen's  dfunestio  amngements. 
Before  the  larger  home  was  built  only  two 
■itting40oma  were  occupied  by  the  royal 
family.  Of  an  evening  bOliords  were  played 
in  the  one,  under  bvu^  cramped  conditions 
that  the  queen,  who  usually  looked  on,  had 
constantly  to  move  her  seat  to  give  theplayers 
elbow-epace.  In  the  other  room  the  queen 
at  times  would  take  lesaons  in  the  Scotch 
reeL  The  minister  in  attendance  did  all  his 
work  in  his  small  bedroom,  and  the  queen 
would  run  carelessly  in  and  out  of  the  house 
all  day  long,  walking  alone,  visiting  neigh- 
bouring cottages,  and  chatting  unreserveoLy 
with  their  occupants. 

After  identifying  herself  thna  cloedy  with 
Scotland,  it  waa  (ndy  ri^t  £»  her  to  moke 
the  acqnuntance  of  udand,  the  only  portion 
of  tiie  Umted  Kingdom  which  she  aad  not 
■ranted  during  the  first  dende  of  her  reini. 
Peel  had  entertained  m  anggeitim  that  the 
qneen  ihovld  nait  the  oonntix  in  1644^ 


when  she  received  an  invitation  6tm  the 
lord  mayor  of  Dublin,  and  a  conditional 
promise  of  future  acceptance  was  given.  In 
the  early  autumn  oi  1840  the  plan  was 
earned  pot  widi  good  rnsnlta.  Tha  social 
and  political  condition  of  tha  oonntn'  waa 
not  pKuninng.  Thn  e&ets  trf  the  lamiae 
were  still  acida.  Cinl  war  had  hroken  out 
in  1848,  and,  although  it  was  easUy  ze- 
pressed,  disafiection  was  wideepiead.  In  June 
1849  the  quean's  attention  wsa  disagzeeably 
drawn  to  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the 
country  by  a  difficulty  which  arose  in  lagard 
to  recent  coovictions  for  high  treastm ;  com- 
mutation of  capital  sentoncas  woe  r^olved 
upon,  but  it  was  found  to  be  in^oaaible  to 
Bubstituto  torms  of  imprisonment  until  a 
new  statute  had  been  hastily  devised,  giving 
the  crown  specific  authority  to  that  effect. 

Tm  general  distress  precluded 
^2hSim^  aatato  visit.  But  personal  lovaUy 

to  the  sovereign  was  still  be- 
lieved to  prevaU  in  Ireluid.  The  qneen 
went  byseafromCoweato  thoCoveof  Cork, 
upon  which  ehe  bestowed  the  new  name  of 
Queenstown  in  honour  of  her  first  Tmniing 
there  on  Irish  soil.  She  thence  proceeded  in 
her  yacht  to  Kingstown,  and  took  up  her  re* 
sidence  for  four  days  at  the  vicarial  lodge 
in  Phoenix  Park,  Dublin.  She  held  a  levee 
one  evening  in  Dublin  Castle.  Her  recep- 
tion was  all  that  could  be  wished.  It  was 
'  idolatrous,*  wrote  Monckton  Mtlnea,  lord 
Houghton, '  and  utterly  unworthy  of  a  free, 
not  to  say  ill-used,  nation'  (Rain,  XonI 
Soaghtott,  i.  486-6^.  She  received  addreases 
and  visited  public  institutions.  Everything 
she  saw  delighted  her,  and  she  commemo- 
rated her  imisenoe  in  Dublin  by  making'  the 
prinoe  of  Wales  Earl  of  Dnblin  (10  Sept. 
1849).  From  the  Irish  oapital  die  went  hy 
sea  to  Balfiut,  wherehwreception  was  equally 
enthusiastic.  Thence  she  crossed  to  the  Scot- 
tish coast,  and  after  a  public  visit  to  Glasgow 
she  sought  the  grateful  secluaion  of  Bal- 
moral. 

On  80  Oct.  1849  an  attack  of  chicken-pox 
prevented  the  queen  from  fulfilling  ner 
LartTonfl  promiae  to  open  the  new  coal 
water  ezchangeinLowerThafflesStreet, 
i^^^  and  she  was  represented  bj[  her 
husband.  In  two  ways  the  inci- 
dent proved  of  interest.  The  queen's  two 
eldest  children  there  first  appeared  at  a 
public  ceremonial^  while  the  royal  barge, 
which  bore  the  zDval  party  fiwm  Westminster 
to  St.  Paul's  wharf;  made  its  last  state 
journey  on  the  Thamea  daring  tha  qusoa'a 
reign. 

jui  the  loij^  drole  of  the  qneen'a  &nilT 
and  ooitrt,  it  was  inontaUe  thtt 
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Aould  he  often  bus^  and  should  gradually 
Bover  valued  links  with  the  queen^a  youth. 
SMtbstn  airnt,  Princeaa  Sophia,  died 

royal  ciToiM  on  27  Hay  1848,  and  her  old  mini- 
1M8-M.  Iter  and  mentor,  Melbourne,  on 
24  Not.  1848,  while  a  year  later  Qeorgfe 
Anson,  tihe  prince's  former  secretary  and  now 
Iceeper  of  his  privy  purse,  passed  suddenly 
away,  uid  his  loss  was  UTenly  felt  by  the 
queen.  Another  grief  was  the  death,  on 
2  Dee.  1840  at  Stanmore  Priory,  of  the  old 
Queen  Adelaide,  who  was  buried  in  St. 
Geor^'a  Chapel,  Wbdeor,  beside  William  IV 
on  IB  Dec.  The  summer  of  the  following 
year  (1850)  was  still  more  fruitful  in  episodes 
of  mouming.  On  3  July  Peel  succumbed  to 
an  accidental  fall  iVom  hia  horse;  in  him 
the  queen  said  efae  lost  not  merely  a  friend, 
but  a  father.  Five  days  later  there  died  her 
uncle,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge ;  on  26  Aug., 
Louis  Philippe,  whose  fate  of  exile  roused 
the  queen's  abiding  sympathy ;  and  onlOOct. 
the  French  king's  gentle  dau^ter,  the  queen 
of  the  Belgians,  wife  of  King  Leopold. 
Minor  anxietiee  were  caused  the  queen  by 
two  brutal  attacks  upon  her  person:  on 
19  Hay  18^,  when  Ae  was  returning  from 
s  drive  near  Constitution  Hill,  a  blank  charge 
was  fired  at  her  from  a  pistol  by  an  Irish- 
man, William  Hamilton  of  Adare,  and  on 
27  May  1850  one  Kobert  Pate,  a  retired 
officer,  hit  her  on  the  head  with  a  cane  as 
she  was  leaving  Cambridge  House  in  Picca- 
dilly, where  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  was 
lying  ill. 

The  last  outrage  was  the  more  brutal, 
■eeiiig  that  the  queen  was  just  recovering 
Pjj^  from  her  confinement.  Her  third 
Artbnraiid  son,  Arthur,  was  bom  on  1  May 
S*,?^**  1860.  The  date  was  the  Duke  of 
Ttuisctoii.  -WelUngton's  eighty-first  birth- 
day. A  few  weeks  before  the  duke  had  de- 
Iwhted  the  queen  bv  the  injnditnous  suf^es- 
tioa  that  Prmce  Aloert  should  beconw  com- 
maader-jn-chief  of  the  army  in  succession  to 
htmselC  The  prince  wisely  declined  the 
honour.  Apart  from  other  considerations 
his  hands  were  Over  full  already  and  his 
health  was  giving  evidence  of  undue  mental 
■trun.  But,  by  way  of  showing  her  ap- 
preciation of  the  duke's  proposal,  the  queen 
made  him  godfather  to  ner  new-bom  son. 
A  second  sponsor  was  the  prince  of  Fmssia, 
and  the  christening  took  ^ace  on  22  June. 
The  infant's  third  name,  Patrick,  commemo- 
rated the  (jueen's  recent  Irish  visit.  At  the 
time,  despite  family  ^d  political  carea,  the 
flueen's  health  was  exceptionally  robust. 
On  going  north  In  the  autumn,  after  inau- 
guraUngthe  high-level  bridge  at  Newcastle 
ind  the  itoyal  Border  Brld^  on  the  Scottish 


boundary  at  Berwick,  she  stopped  two  days 
in  Edinburgh  at  Holyrood  Pakce,  in  order 
to  climb  Arthur's  Seat.  When  she  settled 
down  to  her  holiday  at  Balmoral,  she  took 
ener^tic  walking  exercise  and  showed  a 
physical  briskness  enabling  her  to  face  boldly 
annoyances  in  official  life,  which  were  now 
graver  than  any  she  had  yet  experienced. 

The  breach  between  the  foreign  minister 
(Palmetston)  and  the  crown  was  growing 
wider  each  year.  Foreign  affairs  interests 
the  queen  and  her  husmnd  intoiaely.  Ae 
they  grew  more  complex  the  prince  studied 
them  more  closely,  and  prepared  memoranda 
with  a  view  to  counselling  the  foreign  mini- 
ster. _  But  Palmerston  rendered  sudi  efforts 
abortive  by  going  his  own  way,  without 
consulting  the  court  or,  at  times,  even  his 
colleagues.  The  antagonism  between  Prince 
Albert's  views,  with  which  the  queen  identi- 
fied herself,  and  those  of  Palmeraton  was 
largely  based  on  principle.  Palmeraton  con- 
DlfforwoM  sistently  supported  liberal  move- 
with  ments  abroad,  even  at  the  risk  of 

Mfflwrtcn.  exposing  himself  to  the  charge 
of  encouraging  revolution.  M- 
though  the  queen  and  the  prince  fully  recog- 
niaea  the  value  of  constitutional  methods  of 
government  in  England,  and  were  by  no 
means  averse  to  their  spread  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  their  personal  relations  with 
foreign  dynasties  evoked  strong  sympathy 
with  reigning  monarcha  and  an  active  dread 
of  revolution,  which  Palmeraton  seemed  to 
them  to  view  with  a  perilous  complaisance. 
Through  1848,  the  year  of  revolution,  the 
diffeFencesteadilygrew.  Palmerston treated 
with  equanimity  the  revolutiona^  riots  at 
Berlin,  Vienna,  and  Baden  in  1848-9,  while 
they  stirred  in  his  royal  mistress  a  poignant 
compassion  for  those  crowned  kinsmen  or 
acquaintances  whose  lives  and  fortunes  were 
menaced.  When  eflbrts  were  first  made  in 
Italy  to  secure  national  unity  and  to  throw 
off  the  yoke  of  Austria,  Falmentoa  spoke 
with  benevolence  of  the  endeavours  ot  the 
Italian  patriots.  Although  theprincestroi^ly 
deprecated  the  cruelties  which  Italian  ruura 
practised  on  their  sutgecta,  he  and  the  queen 
cherished  a  warm  sympaUty  with  the  Aufri 
trians  and  their  emperor.  'In  regard  to 
Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  the  opposition 
between  royal  and  ministerial  opinions  in- 
volved other  considerations.  The  prince  was 
well  affected  to  the  movement  for  national 
unity  under  Prussia's  leadership,  Palmer- 
aton s  distmat  of  the  weak  reactionary  Pru»- 
slan  king  and  his  alliea  among  the  Gemum 
princes  rendered  him  ansplcions  of  German 
nationalist  aspintiDns,  In  the  intricats 
struggle  fiir  the  pouesalbn  of  the  duchi^ 
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of  Schleswig-Holstein,  which  opened  in  1848, 
Palmerston  inclined  to  the  uaim  of  Den- 
mark agMiist  that  of  the  confederation  of 
German  atates  with  Prussia  at  its  head, 
whose  triumph  the  English  royal  family 
hcmefuU J  anticipated. 

In  ;^intof  practice  Palmerston  was  equally 
offensive  to  the  prince  and  the  queen,  lie 
frequently  caused  tbem  intense  irritation  or 
alarm  bjr  involving  the  government  in  acute 
international  crises  without  warning  the 
queen  of  their  approach.  In  1848,  before 
consulting  her,  he  peremptorily  ordered  the 
reactionary  Spanish  government  to  liberalise 
its  institutions,  with  the  result  that  the 
English  ambassador,  Sir  Henir  Bulwer,  was 
promptly  expelled  fromMadrid.  In  January 
1860,  to  the  queen*8  consternation,  Palmer- 
ston coerced  Qreece  into  compliance  with 
English  demands  for  the  compensation  of 
Don  Pacifico  and  other  English  subjects 
who  had  claims  against  the  Greek  govern- 
ment. Thereupon  France,  who  was  trying 
to  mediate,  and  n^;arded  Palmerston's  pre- 
cipitate action  as  insulting,  withdrew  her 
ambassador  from  London,  and  for  the  third 
time  in  the  queen's  reign — on  this  occasion 
almost  before  she  had  an  opportunity  of 
learning  the  cause — Palmerston  brought 
France  and  England  to  the  brink  of  war. 

The  queen's  embarrassments  were  ag^j^ra- 
vatetl  by  the  habit  of  foreign  sovereigns,  who 
believed  her  power  to  be  far  greater  than 

The  quwn'a 

it  was,  of  writing  autograph  a^ 
prlrato  peals  to  her  personally  on  poh- 
^Sawe,  ^''^^  affairs,  and  of  seeking  pri- 
vately to  influence  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  country.  She  was  wise  enoi^h 
to  avoid  the  snares  that  were  thus  laid  lor 
her,  and  frankly  consulted  Fslmerston  before 
replying.  He  invariably  derided  the  notion 
of  conciliating  the  good  opinion  of  foreign 
courts,  where  nis  name  was  a  word  of  loath- 
ing. The  experience  was  often  mortifying 
for  the  queen.  In  1847,  when  the  queen  or 
Portugal,  the  queen's  early  playmate,  was 
threatened  by  her  revolutionary  subjects, 
she  oppealed  directly  to  Queen  Victoria  for 
protection.  Palmerston  treated  the  Portu- 
guese difficulty  as  a  '  Coburg  family  affair.* 
He  attributed  the  queen's  peril  to  her  re- 
liance on  the  absolutist  advice  of  one  Dietz, 
a  native  of  Coburg,  who  stood  towards  the 
Portuguese  queen  and  her  husband,  Prince 
Fwdinand  of  Slaze-Coburg,  in  a  relation  re- 
sembling that  of  Stockmar  to  Prince  Albert 
and  the  queen.  Palmerston  insisted  on 
Bietz'a  dismissal — a  proceeding  that  was 
highly  offensive  to  the  queen  and  to  her 
Siffe4lJobuiy  kinsmen  (Duke  Ebkest,  Me- 
moirsj  i.  288  sq.)   Afterwards  he  dictated  a 


solemn  letter  of  constitutional  advice  for  his 
royal  mistress  to  copy  in  her  own  hand  and 
forward  to  her  unhappy  correspondent  at 
hiabaa  (Walpolb,  lard  John  Su$tHl). 
Later  in  the  year  the  long  of  Pftissia,  in  a 

Srivate  letter  which  his  ambassador  at  St 
ames's,  Baron  Bunsen,  was  directed  to 
deliver  to  the  queen  in  private  audience,  in' 
vited  her  encouragement  of  the  feeble  efforts 
of  Prussia  to  dommate  the  German  federa- 
tion. Palmerston  learned  from  Buiuen  of 
the  missive,  and  told  him  that  it  was  irre- 
gular for  the  English  sovereign  to  correspond 
with  foreign  monarchs  unless  they  were  her 
relatives  (Bunsen,  Memoirs,  il.  149).  In 
concert  with  Prince  Albert  he  sketcned  a 
colourless  draft  reply,  which  the  queen 
copied  out;  it  'began  and  ended  in  Qennan, 
thoughtbe  body  ofit  was  inEngUsh.'  Prince 
Albeit,  in  frequent  private  correspondence 
with  l^ie  king  of  Russia,  had  sought  to 
stimulate  the  King  to  more  active  assertion 
of  Prussian  power  in  Germany,  and  the 
apparent  discrepancy  between  the  prince's 
ardour  and  the  coolness  which  Palmerston 
imposed  on  his  wife  was  peculiarly  repug- 
nant to  both  her  and  her  husband.  Ex- 
postulation with  Palmerston  seemed  vain. 
In  June  1848  Prince  Albert  bade  IjOrd  John 
remind  him  that  every  one  of  the  ten  thou- 
sand despatches  whicn  were  received  annu- 
ally at  the  foreign  office  was  addressed  to 
the  queen  and  to  the  prime  minister  as  well 
as  to  himself,  and  that  the  replies  involved 
them  all.  In  the  following  autumn  Palmer- 
ston remarked  on  a  further  raotest  made  in 
the  queen's  behalf  by  Ijord  John  :  '  Unfcnv 
tunately  the  queen  ^ves  ear  too 
easily  to  persons  who  an  hostile  to 
her  government^  and  who  wish  to 
poison  her  minowithdistmst  of  herministers, 
and  in  this  way  she  is  constantly  suffering 
under  groundless  uneasiness.*  To  this  chal- 
lenge she  answered,  through  Lord  John,10ct. 
1848 :  <  The  queen  naturally,  as  I  think, 
dreads  that  upon  some  occasion  you  mav 
give  her  name  to  sanction  proceedings  whitui 
she  may  afterwards  be  compelled  to  disavow ' 
(Walpole,  Lord  John  Jtussell,  11.  47).  Un- 
luckily for  the  queen,  Palmerston's  action 
was  vehemently  applauded  by  a  majority  in 
parliament  and  in  the  country,  and  his  de- 
fence of  his  action  in  regard  to  Grewe  in 
the  Don  Pacifico  affair  in  June  1860  elicited 
the  stirring  enthusiasm  <rf  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  que^n,  in  conveisation  with 

Solitical  friends  like  Aberdeen  and  daren- 
on,  loudly  exclaimed  against  her  humilitF 
tion.  Lord  John  was  often  as  much  out  of 
sjrmpathv  irith  I^merston  as  she,  but  ha 
knew  the  gDvemment  could  not  stai4 
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withoat  its  foreign  secretary;  and  the 
qneen,  who  was  always  averse  to  inviting 
tne  perplexities  of  a  change  of  ministi^, 
viewed  the  situation  with  blank  despair. 
In  March  1860  she  and  the  prince  drafted 
a  statement  of  tiieax  grievance,  but  in  face 
of  the  Btateoman's  triumphant  appeal  to  the 
Hoiue  of  ConiiiMKis  in  June  it  was  laid 
aside.  In  the  Bommer  Lord  John  recalled 
Palmerston's  ottention  to  the  queen's  imta- 
tion,  and  he  disavowed  any  intention  of 
treating  her  with  disrespect.  At  length,  on 
12  Aug.  1850,  she  sent  him  through  Lord 
John  two  requests  in  r^rd  to  his  future 
ronduct:  'She  requires,'  her  words  ran, 
Tbeqoecii-i  the  foreign  secretary 

Aaamlt,  will  distinctly  state  what  he  pro- 
poses  in  a  given  case,  in  order  | 
that  the  queen  may  know  as  distinctly  to  1 
what  she  has  given  her  royal  sanction.  ' 
(2)  Having  once  j^ven  her  sanction  to  a  I 
measure.  Uiat  it  m  not  arbitrarily  altered.! 
or  modified  the  minister.  Such  an  act 
she  must  consider  as  fiiilure  in  sincerity  to- 
wards the  crown,  and  justly  to  be  visited 
by  the  exercise  of  her  constitntional  rigbt 
of  dismissing  that  minister.  She  expects  to 
be  kept  informed  of  what  passes  between 
him  and  t-be  foreign  ministers  before  impor- 
tant decisions  are  taken,  based  upon  tliat 
intercourse ;  toreceivethe  foreign  despatches 
in  good  time,  and  to  have  the  drafts  for  her 
approval  sent  to  her  in  sufficient  time  to 
make  herself  acquainted  with  their  contents 
before  they  must  be  sent  off'  ^Mabtin,  ii. 
61).  Two  days  afterwards  Frmce  Albert 
explained  more  fully  to  Pahnerston,  in  a 
personal  interview,  the  queen's  grounds  of 
P^^g  comfdaint.  'The  queen  had  often/ 
Albert  on  the  prince  ioid,  'latterly  almost 
^MiBttrtaa.  invariably,  difrered  from  the  line 
of  policy  pursued  ^  Lord  Palmerston.  She 
had  always  openly  stated  her  ot^ections ;  but 
when  overruled  1^  the  cotonet,  or  convinced 
that  it  would,  from  political  reasons,  be  more 
prudent  to  waive  her  objections,  she  knew 
ner  constitutional  position  too  well  not  to 
give  her  full  support  to  whatever  was  done 
on  the  part  of  the  government.  She  knew 
that  they  were  going  to  battle  together,  and  | 
that  she  was  going  to  receive  the  blows  ! 
which  were  aimed  at  the  government ;  and 
she  had  these  last  years  received  several, 
such  as  no  sovereign  of  England  had  before 
been  obliged  to  put  up  with,  and  whieh  had 
been  most  painful  to  her.  Bat  what  she 
had  a  right  to  require  in  return  was,  that 
before  a  uneof  policy  was  adopted  or  brought 
balbra  her  for  her  sanction,  she  should  be  in 
faHiKWMSUon  of  all  the  facts  and  all  the 
vottvea  operating  {  the  felt  that  in  tide  re- 


spect she  was  not  dealt  with  as  she  ought  to 
be.  She  never  found  a  matter  "intact," 
nor  a  question,  in  which  we  were  not  already 
compromised,  when  it  was  submitted  to  her; 
she  nad  no  means  of  knowing  wliat  passed 
in  the  cabinet,  nor  what  passed  between 
Lord  Phlmeiatai  and  the  foreign  ministers 
in  their  eonferences,  but  what  Lord 
merston  chose  to  tell  her,  or  vhat  she  found 
in  the  newqwpera.' 

Palmerston  affected  puned  surprise  and 
solemnly  promised  amendment,  but  he  re- 
mained in  office  and  his  course  of  action 
underwent  no  permanent  chimge.  A  few 
months  later  he  committed  the  queen, 
without  her  assent,  to  new  dissensions  with 

the  Austrian  government  and  to 
K^io,.^         encouragement  of  Denmark 

in  her  claims  to  Sculeswig-Hol' 
stein.  In  the  first  case  Pidmerston,  after 
threatening  Ix>rd  John  with  resignation,  en- 
deavoured to  modify  his  action  in  accordance 
with  the  royal  wish,  but  he  was  still  im- 
penitent. 

In  the  winter  of  1860  a  distasteful  domes- 
tic question  distracted  the  queen's  mind 
from  foreign  affairs.  Lord  John  had  iden- 
tified the  government  with  tlie  strong  pro- 
testant  feeling  which  was  roused  by  Caroinal 
Wiseman's  announcement  of  the  pope's  re- 
vival of  lloman  catholic  bishoprics  in  Eng- 
land. Hundreds  of  protests  from  public 
bodies  were  addressed  to  the  queen  in  person, 
and  she  received  them  patiently.  But  she  de- 
tested the  controversy  and  regretted  'the 
unchristian  and  intolerant  spirit ' 
M^^tOan.  «==l>ibited  by  the  protestont  agita- 
tors. *  I  cannot  bear  to  hear  the 
violent  abuse  of  the  catholic  religion,  which 
is  ao  painful  and  so  cruel  towanla  the 
many  innocent  and  good  Koman  catholics.* 
When  she  opened  parliament  on  4  Feb.  1861 
she  resented  the  cries  of  *no  popery,*  witli 
which  she  was  greeted;  but  the  ministry 
determmed  actively  to  resist  the  'papal 
aggression,'  and  the  queen  acquiescea.  It 
was  consequently  with  composure  that 
she  saw  Lord  John's  government — partly 
through  intestine  differences  on  the  religious 
question — outvoted  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  February  1851.  The  immediate 
Uinistvrial  question  at  issue  was  electoral  re- 
eriabuvl  form.  Lord  John  at  once  re- 
*"'"»»^  signed.  The  queen  sent  for  the 
oonserrativeleadeTiLord  Stanley,  afterwards 
Lord  Dwrby,  vriio  declined  office  withoat 
adequate  support  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  advised  a  reconstruction  of  the  existing 
ministry— a  course  congenial  to  the  qneen. 
On  22  Feb.  she  consulted  Lrad  Aberdeen 
with  a  view  to  a  fusion  between  whigi  a^ 
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Peelites,  but  the  comlnsatum  proved  ira- 
fnccicablo.  P«iplexed  by  the  deadlock 
which  the  xefuiak  of  Darby  and  Abetdew 
evened,  she  turned  tat  adTica  to  the  (dd 
Duke  of  WellingtcHL  In  agmment  with 
die  duke's  coobbu  A»  recalled  BnaMll  after 
Prince  Albert  had  sent  falm  a  metaorandum 
of  the  recent  iiegotia(i<»iB.  Lord  John 
managed  to  get  through  the  seanonin  safety 
and  secured  the  pasea^  of  hia  aatipapal 
Ecclesiastical  Titlea  Bill  after  completely 
emascuUting  it ;  it  receiTBd  thd  zoyal  assent 
on  29  July  fsfil. 

Maanwhile  the  attentiim  of  the  court  and 
country  had  turned  from  party  polemics 
to  a  demonstration  of  peace  aoa  good- 
will among  the  nations  which  excited  the 
q^aeea's  highest  hopes.  It  waa  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  Great  Exhilritioa  in  the  Cj^stal 
Palace  which  was  erected  in  Hyde  Park. 
Id  origin  utd  execution  that  design  was  due. 
to  Prince  AUterC ;  and  it  had  coosequmtly  en- 
countered abundant  opposition  from  ni^ 
Thfl  ana,%  tories  and  aU  sections  of  sodety 
Bxhibiitca,  who  dUUked  the  prince.  Abroad 
lau.  1^  was  dondenmed  1^  absolute 
raonarchs  and  th«r  ministns  as  an  invita- 
tion to  revolutionary  conspiracy  through 
the  suggestion  it  oft'ered  to  revolutionary 
agents  m  Europe  to  assemble  in  London  on 
a  speciously  innocent  pretext,  and  hatdi 
nefarious  designs  against  law  and  order. 
The  result  belied  the  prophets  of  evil.  The 
queen  flung  herself  with  spirit  into  the 
enteipriae.  She  interested  herself  in  every 
detail,  and  she  was  rsvrarded  for  her  energy 
by  the  knowledge  that  the  realised  scheme 
powerfully  appraled  to  the  imannation  of 
the  mass  of  her  people.  _  The  brilliaiit  open- 
ing ceremony  over  which  die  jneuded  on 
iMay  1861  evoked  a  marrelloiu  outburst  of 
loyalty.  Her  bearing  was  described  on  all 
handsas'thoroughlyregal'  (STANi^,i.424). 
Besides  twenty-five  thousand  people  in  the 
buiUing,  seven  hundred  thousand  cheered 
her  outside  as  she  passed  them  on  her  way 
from  Buckingham  Palace.  It  was,  she  said, 
the  proudest  and  happiest  day  of  her  happy 
life.  Her  feelings  were  gratified  both  as 
queen  and  wife.  'The  great  event  has 
taken  place,'  she  wrote  in  her  diary  (1  May), 
'  a  completaaod  beautiful  triumph — a  glorious 
and  touching  sight,  one  which  I  shall  ever 
be  proud  of  for  my  belored  Albert  and 
my  country  ,  ,  .  .  Yes  I  it  is  a  day  which 
makea  my  awell  wiUt  pride  and  glory 
and  thiffl""^'"*—  I '  In  bar  eyes  the  great 
tearal  of  peaea  waa  a  thousand  times  more 
iCMiutfabte  than  the  tiirilling  scene  of  her 
oonmation.  Ib  spit*  of  tMir  eenaoriona 
ftais  foreign  oourta  weraweU  zepMented, 


and  among  the  queen's  goesta  wan  the 
prince  and  prineesa  of  Prussia.  Tennyaoot 
wi»o  had  been  ajtpointad  poet  laureate  in 
NoTsmbaf  1850,  m  sueoassion  to  Wmda- 
worth,iBthaaddiHB'To  the  Queen,' iriiieh 
he  prefixed  to  the  aerftith  aditioB  of  his 
<  Poems '  (March  1851)^  wrote  of  tba  Great 
Exhibition^  in  a  atenia  whidi  waa  not  » 
printed: 

She  broQght  a  vast  da5ign  to  pass 
When  KuTope  and  the  scatter'd  ends 
Of  OUT  fierce  irorld  did  meet  aa  finanda 

And  brethren  in  bar  hdls  of  glasa. 

Hie  season  of  the  Great  Exhibition  was 
exceptionally  brilliant.  On  13  June  another 
balcoatumi  at  Bockingham  Palace  illustrated 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  On  9  Jnlv  the 
queen  attended  a  ball  at  the  Qnildiiall, 
wluoh  eelebmted  the  auoceia  of  tka  £xhi- 
bition.  Ereiywhere  her  reccntkm  was  ad- 

mitsbly  cordiaL  wbenat  length 
totivfttea  temporarily  left  Ltmdm  »r 

Osborne,  she  expressed  pain  that 
'this  brilliant  and  for  ever  memmrable  aeason 
riiould  be  ]M8t.'  Of  the  continuous  display 
of  devotim  to  her  in  London  she  wrote  to 
Stockmar : '  AU  this  will  be  of  a  use  not  to  be 
described :  it  identifies  us  with  the  people 
and  gives  them  an  additional  cause  for  loyalty 
and  attadiment.'  fiariy  in  August,  when  the 
(^ueen  came  to  Westminster  to  pron^ue  par- 
hament,  she  visited  tbe  Exhibition  for  the 
last  tima  In  October,  on  her  removal  to 
Balmoral ,  she  made  a  formal  progms  through 
Liverpool  and  Hanohesterf  uid  stayed  for  a 
few  daya  widi  the  Karl  of  BUesmere  at 
Woral^^  HalL  She  manifested  intelligent 
intersst  in  the  nnpnnrementa  wbieh  manufec- 
turing  praoasaea  were  makii^  in  tiiese  neat 
centres  of  industry.  Her  visit  to  P^  Park, 
Salford  (10  Oct.),  was  commonorated  by  a 
statue  of  her,  the  cost  of  which  waa  mainly 
defrayed  by  80,000  Sunday  sdiool  teaehera 
and  scholan;  it  was  nnyeiled  by  Prinoe 
Albert  6  May  1867. 

A  month  after  the  closing  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion the  dream  of  happiness  was  feding.  The 
death  of  her  sour-tempered  uncle,  King 
Ernest  of  Hanover  (18  Nov.  1861),  was  not 
aheavy  blow,  but  Pumerston  was  again  dis- 
turbing her  equanimity.  Kossuth,  the  leader 
of  the  Hungarian  revolution,  had  jost  ar- 
rived in  Engumd  { Palmmvton  openly  amwad 
^mpatl^  with  him.  Both  the  qnaen  and 
Lord  JMin  mnonatrated,  and  ui«  queen 
begged  the  cabinet  to  canaufo  his  attitude 
nnegnivoeallj;  hot  ber  appeal  waa  -vain. 
Relief  from  the  tonneating  attitude  of  Wl- 
nenton  waa,  howarer,  at  und,  Itoaae  at 
a  moment  when  tha  qneen  deapwzed  of  any 
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allfivUtion  of  bei  lot.  On  2  Dec.  1851  Prince 
Louii  Napoleon  bv  a  eoiw  ffitat  made  bim- 
•elf  absolute  head  of  the  French  govern- 
ment. Palmerston  believed  in  Napoleon's 
abilitj,  and  a  day  or  two  later,  in  conversa- 
tion with  theFrencb  ambassador,  Walewski, 
expressed  of  his  own  initiative  approbation 
of  the  new  form  of  government  m  Flranee, 
TLXi„i-ihT.  TheQuow^  andliOrd  John  viewed 
JJ2!^2f"  Kapoleon's  accesuon  to  power, 
and  the  means  whereby  it  had 
Iwen  accomplished,  with  detestation.  Pal- 
mereton's  precipitsta  committal  of  England 
to  a  friendly  recognition  of  the  new  reffime 
before  he  bad  communicated  with  the  queen 
or  his  colleagues  untied  the  Oordian  louit 
that  bound  nim  to  the  queen.  Tbls  dis- 
plav  of  self-sufficiency  roused  the  temper 
of  "Lord  John,  wbo  bad  assured  the  queen 
that  for  the  present  England  would  extend 
to  Napoleon  the  coldest  neutrality.  To 
the  queen's  surprise  and  delight,  Lord  John 
gummsrity  demanded  Falmerston's  resigns^ 
tion  (19  Dec.)  Palmerston  feeU^  defended 
hirntfli^f  by  claiming  that  in  Us  intercourse 
with  Walewski  he  had  (mlr  exinressed  his 
personal  views,  and  that  he  waa  entitled 
to  oonverse  at  will  with  ambassadors.  Lord 
John  offered  to  rearrange  the  government 
so  as  to  give  him  another  office,  but  this 
Palmerston  declined.  The  seals  of  the 
foreini  office  were  transferred  to  the  queen's 
friend,  Lord  OranvUle. 

The  queen  and  the  prince  did  not  con- 
ceal their  joy  at  the  turn  of  events.  To 
his  brother  Ernest,  Prince  Albert  wrote 
without  reserve :  '  And  now  the  year  closes 
with  the  happy  circumstance  for  ub,  that 
the  man  who  embittered  our  whole  life,  by 
continually  pladng  before  us  the  shameful 
alternative  of  eitner  sanctioning  his  mis- 
deeds throughout  Europe,  and  rearing  up 
the  n^ical  party  here  to  a  power  under  his 
leadership,  or  bringing  about  an  open  con- 
flict with  the  crown,  and  thus  plunging  the 
otdy  coimtry  where  liberty,  order,  and 
la^nulnesB  exist  together  into  the  general 
chaoB — tJiat  this  man  has,  as  it  were,  cut 
his  own  throat.  "  Give  a  rogue  rope  enough 
and  he  will  hang  himself"  is  an  old  English 
adage  with  which  we  have  sometimes  tried 
to  console  ourselves,  and  which  hss  proved 
true  again  here.  .  ,  {Duka  Entafs  Me- 
moin).  As  a  matter  of  fact^  Palmerston's 
dismissal  was  a  doubtful  triumph  for  the 
crown.  It  was,  in  the  first  place,  not  the 
qneen*s  act ;  it  was  the  act  of  Lord  John, 
who  was  not  greatly  influenced  by  court 
feeling,  and  it  was  an  act  that  Lord  John 
lived  to  regret.  Palmerston's.  pc^ularity  in 
tiie  country  grew  in  proportion  to  his  un- 


popularity at  court,  and,  in  the  decade  that 
followed,  his  power  and  ministerial  power 
generally  increased  steadily  at  the  expense 
of  the  crown's  influence  in  both  home  and 
foreign  affairs.  The  genuine  inctmy  lay 
with  the  minister* 

IV 

Falmerston's  removal  did  not,  In  iact, 
vrea  at  the  moment  diminish  anxiety  at 

court.  1852  opened  ominously. 
XtttbfM  The  intentions  of  France  were 
J^^^JJJ^-  doubtful   The  need  of  increasing 

the  naval  and  military  £oKea  was 
successfully  tu^d  on  the  government,  but 
no  sooner  had  the  discussions  on  that  aub* 
ject  opened  in  the  House  of  Commons  than 
Palmerston  condemned  as  inadequate  the 
earliest  proposals  of  the  ^vemment  which 
were  embodied  in  a  militia  bill,  and,  inflict- 
ing a  defeat  on  his  former  colleagues,  brought 
about  their  resignation  on  20  Feb.  1853, 
within  two  months  of  bis  own  dismissal.  The 
queen  summoned  Lord  Dwby,  who  formed 
a  conBervative  ffovenunent^  with  Disraeli 
as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and  leader 
of  the  House  of  Commona  It  was  not  a 
stroiu;  ministry.  Its  members,  almost  all 
of  whom  were  new  to  official  life,  belong 
to  the  party  of  prot^tion;  but  protection 
had  long  since  vanished  from  practical 
politics,  and  the  queen  was  disposed  to 
reproach  her  new  advisers  with  their  delay 
in  discerning  the  impracticability  of  their 
obsolete  policv.  A  uttle  more  haste,  she 
said,  '  would  have  saved  so  much  annoy- 
ance, so  much  difficulty.'  But  personal  in- 
tercourse rapidly  overcame  her  prejudices. 
Lord  Derby  proved  extremely  courteoua. 
Lord  Molmesbury,  the  foreign  minister,  kept 
her  thoroughly  well  informed  of  the  affairs  of 
his  office,  and  the  personal  difficulty  that  she 
Buirim-  frirads  bad  andcipated 

greasion  of  fnmi  Diaraeli  was  held  in  cneck. 
™^  Disraeli  had  won  his  first  parli»< 
mentary  repute  by  his  caustic  denunetationa 
of  the  queen's  mend  Peel,  and  she  was 
inclined  to  adqpt  the  widespread  view  that 
he  was  an  unprincipled  adventurer.  Ha 
was  perfectly  aware  of  her  sentiment,  and 
during  the  ministerial  crisis  of  1851  he 
expressed  himself  quite  ready  to  accept  a 
post  that  should  not  bring  him  into  frequent 
relations  with  the  court.  But  personal 
acquaintance  with  him  at  once  diminished 
the  queen's  dbtrust ;  his  clever  conversation 
amused  her.  She  afterwards  gave  signal 
proof  of  a  dispasuonate  spirit  by  dismissing 
evecT  trace  w  eady  hostility,  and  by  ex- 
tending to  hiffl  in  course  of  time  •  eon- 
fldence  and  a  devotion  which  fitr  exceeded. 
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tBift  she  showed  to  any  other  minister  of 
her  rei^n.  But  her  present  experience  of 
Biaraeli  and  his  colleagues  was  brief.  A 
general  election  in  July  left  the  conaerra- 
tiVes  in  a  minority. 

In  the  eame  month  the  queen  made  a 
cmiae  in  the  royal  yacht  on  the  south  coast, 
and  a  few  weeks  later  paid  a  second  private 
visit  to  King  Leopold  at  his  summer  palace 
at  Laeken.  The  weather  was  bad,  hut  on 
returning  she  visited  the  chief  objects  of 
interest  in  Antwerp^  and  steered  close  to 
Calais,  so  that  she  might  see  it.^  When  at 
Bahnoral  later  in  the  autumn,  informaUon 
reached  her  of  the  generous  bequest  to  her 
Inr  an  eccentric  subject,  John  Camden 
Neild,  of  all  his  fortune,  amounting  to  a 
quarter  of  a  million.  The  elation  of  spirit 
which  this  news  caused  her  was  succeeded 
by  depression  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  the 
DMthof  the  Duke  of  Wellington  00  14  Sept. 
Dukn  of  *  He  was  to  us  a  true  friend,*  Bne 
Wellington,  wrote  to  her  Uncle  Leopold,  *  and 
mostvaluahle  adviser ...  we  shall  bgou  stand 
sadly  alone.    Aberdeen  is  almost  the  only 

Srsonal  friend  of  that  kind  left  to  us. 
elbourne,  Peel,  [the  tliird  earl  of]  Liver- 
pool, now  the  Duke — all  gone.'  The  queen 
issued  a  general  order  of  rwret  to  the  army, 
and  she  put  her  household  into  mourning, 
She  went  to  the  lying  in  state  in  Chels^ 
Hospital,  and  witnessed  the  funeral  proces- 
uonto  St.  Paul's  &om  the  balcony  of  Buck- 
ingham Palace  on  18  Nov. 

On  11  Nov.  the  queen  opened  the  new 
parliament.  Lord  Derby  was  still  prime 
minister,  but  the  position  of  the  government 
was  hopeless.  On  3  Dec.  Disraeli's  budget 
was  introduced,  and  on  the  17th  it  was 
thrown  out  by  a  majority  of  nineteen.  Lord 
Derby  promptly  resigned. 

For  six  years  the  queen's  government  had 
been  extraordinarily  weak.  Parties  were 
AtQUMu't  disorganised,  and  no  leader  en- 
nqaat  joyed  the  full  confidence  of  any 
section  of  the  House  <5F 
Commons.  A  reconstruction  of 
'"'aistiy.  party  seemed  essential  to  the  queen 
and  the  prince.  In  November  she  had  dis- 
cussed with  Lord  Derby  a  possible  coalition, 
and  the  chief  condition  she  then  imposed 
was  that  Palmerston  should  not  lead  the 
House  of  Commons.  When  Derby  resigned 
she  made  up  her  mind  to  give  her  views 
efibct.  She  sent  for  veteran  statesmen  on 
each  side,  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Lord  Lans- 
ilowne,  both  of  whom  she  had  known  long 
and  fully  trusted.  Lansdowne  was  ill,  and 
Aberdeen  came  alone.  On  19  Dec.  she 
wrote  to  Lord  John  Kussell  (Walpolb,  Xa/e, 
U.  161) :  '  The  queen  thinks  the  moment  to 


have  arrived  when  a  popular,  efficient,  and 
durable  government  could  be  formed  by  the 
sincere  and  united  efforts  of  all  parties  pro- 
fessing conservative  and  liberal  opinions.' 
Aberdeen  undertook  to  form  such  a  govern- 
ment, with  the  queen's  assistance.  Palmer- 
Gton's  presence  was  deemed  essential,  and 
she  raised  no  objection  to  his  appointment 
to  the  home  office.  The  foreign  office  was 
bestowed  on  Lord  John,  who  almost  im- 
mediately withdrew  from  it  in  favour  of 
the  queen's  friend,  Lord  Clarendon.  On 
28  iJec.  Aberdeen  had  completed  his  task, 
and  the  queen  wrote  with  sanguine  Batis&&> 
tion  to  her  uncle  Leopold  of 'our  excellent 
Aberdeen's  success,'  and  of  the  'realisation 
of  the  country's  and  of  our  own  most  ardent 
wishes.' 

Thus  the  next  year  opened  promisingly,  but 
it  proved  a  calm  before  a  great  storm.  On 
7  April  1863  the  queen's  fourth  and  youngest 
son  was  bom,  and  was  named  Leopold,  after 
the  queen's  uncle.  King  Leopold,  who  was 
his  godfather.  George,  the  new  king  of 
Hanover,  was  also  a  sponsor,  and  the  infant's 
third  name  of  Duncan  celebrated  the  queen's 
affiiction  for  Scotland.  She  was  not  long  in 
retirement,  and  public  calls  were  numerous. 
Military  training,  in  view  of  possible  warlike 
complications  on  the  continent,  was  proceed- 
ing actively  with  the  queen's  concurrence. 
Twice— 21  June  and  B  August  1853 — she 
visited,  the  first  time  with  uer  guests,  the 
new  king  and  queen  of  Hanover,  a  camp 
newly  formed  on  Obobham  Common,  and  (on 
5  Aug.  1901)  a  granite  cross  was  unveiled 
to  commemorate  the  first  of  these  visits. 
In  the  interval  between  the  two  the 
queen,  Prince  Albert,  the  prince  of  Wales, 
Princess  Koyal,  and  Priucess  Alice  had  been 
disabled  by  an  attack  of  measles,  and  Prince 
Albert,  to  the  queen's  alarm,  suffered  severely 
from  nervous  prostration.  On  1 1  Aug.  the 
navy  was  encouraged  by  a  great  naval  review 
which  the  queen  held  at  Spithead.  Before 
the  month  ended  the  queen  paid  a  second 
visit  to  Dubliuj  in  order  to  inspect  an 
Socosdviitt  exhibition  of  Lish  industries 
to  DnbUo,  which  was  framed  on  the  model 
of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851. 
A  million  Irish  men  and  women  are  said  to 
have  met  her  on  her  landing;  at  Kingstown. 
The  royal  party  stayed  m  Dublin  from 
30  Aug.  to  3  Sept.,  and  attended  manj 
public  functions.  As  on  the  former  occasion, 
the  queen  spent,  she  said,  '  a  pleasant,  gay, 
and  interesting  time.' 

Throughout  1862  the  queen  continued 
her  frank  avowals  of  repugnance  to  personal 
intercourse  with  Nwoieon  III.  net  rela- 
tions with  the  exiled  royal  fiimily  of  Fraooe 
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nndexecl  hin  an  oUect  of  aiu^ooa  and  dis- 
like, and  the  beneToIenee  vith  which  Palmep> 
NHpoImi  '^^^  regezded  lum  did  sot  soften 
nrii^  heranimoatj.  Butshegraduallr 
MlTuioai.  acknowledged  Uie  danger  of  al- 
lowinff  ber  penonal  feeling  to  compromise 
veaeefid  remons  with  France.  On  2  Dec 
i652  theempire  had  been  fonnallT  recognised 
1^  the  European  powers,  and  tne  emperor 
waa  making  markwl  advances  to  England. 
The  French  ambassador  in  London  sounded 
Malmesbury,  the  foreign  minister  (December 
18u2),  as  to  whether  a  marriage  between  the 
emperor  and  Princess  Adelaide  of  Hohen- 
lohe,  daughter  of  the  queen's  half  sisler, 
would  be  acceptable.  The  queen  spoke 
with  horror  of  the  emperor's  religion  and 
morals,  and  waa  not  sorry  that  the  discussion 
should  be  ended  1^  the  emperor's  marriaf^e 
in  the  following  Janaaiy  with  MUe.  Eugime 
de  Montijo,  a  udy  with  whom  the  ironj  of 
fate  was  soon  to  connect  the  queen  in  a 
lasting  fiiendship.  Meanwhile  the  queeu's 
uncle,  King  Leopold,  realised  the  wisdom 
of  promoting  better  relations  between  her 
and  the  emperor,  whose  openly  expressed 
anxiety  to  secure  her  countenance  was  be- 
coming a  source  of  embarrassment.  In  the 
early  months  of  1863  Duke  Ernest,  l^ince 
Alberfp's  brother,  after  consultation  with 
King  Leopold,  privately  visited  Paris  and 
accepted  the  hospitality  of  the  Tiiileries. 
Kmperor  and  empress  outbid  each  other  in 
their  laudation  oi  Queen  Victoria'sdomeslic 
life.  The  empress  expressed  a  longing  for 
close  acquaintance  with  her,  her  husband, 
and  children.  A  revolution  had  been 
worked,  she  said,  in  the  conditions  of  court 
life  throughout  Europe  by  the  virtuous  ex- 
amples of  Queen  Victoria  and  of  hei  friend 
and  ally  the  queen  of  Portugal,  Duke 
Ernest  promptly  reported  the  conversation 
to  his  brother  and  sister-in-law.  The  queen, 
always  sensitive  to  sympathy  with  her 
domestic  experiences,  was  greatly  mollified. 
Her  initial  prejudices  were  bhaken,  and  the 
political  situation  soon  opened  the  road  to 
perfect  amity. 

Napoleon  lost  noopportunity  of  improving 
the  situation.  At  theend  of  1853  he  boldly 
suggested  a  matrimonial  alliance  between 
the  two  families.  With  the  approval  of 
King  Leopold  and  of  Palmerston  he  proposed 
a  marriage  between  his  first  cousin,  Prince 
Jerome,  who  ultimately  became  the  political 
head  of  the  Bonaparte  family,  and  the  queen's 
first  cousin,  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge, 
afterwards  Duchess  of  Teck.  IMncess  Mary 
was  a  frequent  ^uest  at  AVindsor,  and 
constantly  sliared  in  the  queen's  recreations. 
The  qoeen  hi^  no  jaith  in  forced  political 


naniaffeSfand  at  once  consulted  the  ptineeMf 
whose  Buoyant,  cheerful  disposition  endMred 
her  to  all  the  royal  family.  The  princeaa 
rejected  the  proposal  withoat  hesitation,  and 
thequeenwonldheornomoreofit.  Palmer* 
ston  co<^y  xemarked  that  Prince  Jerome 
was  at  any  rate  preferable  to  a  German 
princeling. 

But  although  Napoleon's  first  move  led  to 
nothing,  an  alliance  between  France  and 
England  was  already  at  hand.  It  was  not 
France  among  the  countries  of  Europe  that 
England  under  the  queen's  sway  was  first 

Qn*nd  with  ^°  I*  was  ia  con- 

flict  with  Russia  that  her  country, 
under  the  spell  of  Palmerston, 
in  conjunction  with  France,  was  to  break  the 
pwe  of  Europe  for  the  first  time  in  her 
reign.  In  the  autumn  <tf  1853  Russia  pushed 
her  claims  to  protect  the  Greek  Chriatians 
of  the  Turkish  empire  with  such  violence 
as  to  extort  from  Turkey  a  declaration  of  war 
(23  Oct.)  The  mass  of  the  British  nation 
held  that  England  was  under  an  imperative 
and  an  immediate  oblu:ation  to  intervene 
by  force  of  arms  in  behalf  of  Turkey,  her 
prot6g6  and  ally.  The  English  cabinet  was 
divided  in  opinion.  Aberdeen  regarded  the 
conduct  of  Kussia  as  indefensible,  but  hoped 
to  avert  war  by  negotiation.  Palmerston, 
then  home  secretary,  took  the  popular  view, 
that  the  inability  of  Turkey  to  meet  Russia 
single-handed  allowed  no  delay  in  interven- 
tion. On  16  Dec.  Palmerston  suddenly  re- 
signed, on  the  ostensible  ground  that  he 
differed  from  proposals  of  electoral  reform 
which  his  coUeagaes  had  adopted.  The 
true  reason  was  his  attitude  to  the  foreign 
crisis.  Signs  that  he  interpreted  the  voice  of 
tbe  country  aright  abounded.  The  ministry 
felt  compelled  to  readmit  him  to  the  cabinet, 
with  the  certainty  of  destroying  tJhe  peace  of 
Europe. 

To  the  court  the  crisis  was  from  every 
point  of  view  distressing.  The  queen  placecl 
implicit  trust  in  Aberdeen,  and  with  him 
she  hoped  to  avoid  war.  But  Palmerston's 
restored  predominance  alarmed  her.  Abroad 
the  situation  was  not  more  reassuring.  The 
Emperor  Napoleon  promptly  offered  to  join 
his  army  with  that  of  England,  and  the 
king  of  eaidiniu  promised  to  follow  his  ex- 
ample. But  other  ionafpi  soreieigns  with 
whom  the  queen  was  m  fuller  sympathy 
privately  entreated  her  to  thwart  the  oelli- 
cose  designs  which  they^identifled  with  her 
_  ,  most  popular  ministeir's  name. 
fljcoitsmcDt.  tsar  protested  to  her  the 
innocence  of  his  designs  (Novem- 
berl853).  The  nervoos  king  of  Fmssia  peti- 
tioned htf  to  keq?  the  peacej  ood  ereo  (mt 
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tier  an  sutograph  note  by  the  hand  of  General 
Von  GrOben.  Clarendon,  the  foreign  mini- 
ster, gaT6  her  wiee  advice  regarding*  the  tenor 
of  her  replies.  She  reproached  the  Idng  of 
Prussia  with  his  weakness  in  &iling  to  aid 
the  Tindication  of  international  law  and 
order  (17  Match  1854),  and  her  attitude  to 
all  her  continental  correspondents  was  irre- 
proachable. But  the  rumour  spread  that 
she  and  her  husband  were  employing  their 
fbreign  intimacies  against  the  country's  in- 
tereat.  Aberdeen's  hesitation  to  proceed  to 
extremities,  the  known  dissensions  between 
Palmerston  and  the  court,  the  lutural 
|ea1ousy  of  foreign  influences  in  the  sphere 
of  goremment,  fed  the  suspicion  that  the 
crown  at  the  instance  a  fordgn  prince 
consort  was  obstructing  t^e  dae  assertion 
of  the  country's  rights,  and  was  playing 
into  the  hands  of  the  country's  foes.  As  the 
winter  of  1863-4  progressed  without  any 
Mgns  of  decisive  action  on  the  part  of  th'e 
English  govemmenfr,  popular  indignation 
redoubled  and  burst  in  ite  fullest  viry  on 
Tbaftttaok  h&s.d  of  Friuce  Albert.  He 
en  Prinoa  was  denounced  as  the  chief  agent 
of  an  Austro-Belgian-Coburg- 
Orleans  clique,  the  avowed  enemy  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  subservient  tool  of  Russian 
■mbition.  The  tsar,  it  was  serioosly  alleged, 
communicated  his  pleasure  to  the  pnnce 
throngh  the  prince's  kinsmen  at  Gotha  and 
Biusselfl.  '  It  is  pretended,'  the  prince  told 
his  brother  (7  Jan.  1864),  *  that  I  whisper  [the 
tsar's  orders]  in  Victoria's  ear,  she  gets  round 
old'  Aberdeen,  and  the  voice  of  the  only 
Engliah  minister,  Palmerston,  is  not  listened 
to — ay,  he  is  always  intrigued  against,  at 
the  court  and  by  the  court'  (Dtjkb 
EiunKc's  Memoirtt  u.  46).  The  queen's  hus- 
band, in  fkct,  served  as  scapegoat  for  the 
ministrr's  vacillation.  Honest  men  be- 
lieved that  he  had  exposed  himself  to  the 

Senalties  of  higfK  treason,  and  they  gravely 
oubted  if  the  queen  herself  were  wholly 
gailtless. 

The  queen  took  f3ie  calumnies  to  heart, 
and  Aberdeen,  who  was,  she  told  Stockmar, 
'all  kindness,'  sought  vainly  for  a  time  to 
console  her.  '  In  attacking  the  prince,'  she 
pointed  out  to  Aberdeen  (4  Jan.  1854), 
'who  is  one  and  the  same  with  the  queen 
herself,  the  throne  is  assailed,  and  she  must 
say  she  little  expected  that  any  portion  of 
her  subjects  wOM^d  thus  requite' the  ui^ 
ceasing  labours  of  the  prince.'  The  prime 
minister  in  reply  spoke  with  disdain  of 
'  these  contemptiole  exhibitions  of  malevo- 
lence and  faction,'  but  he  admitted  that  the 
prince  held  an  anomalous  position  which 
tf»  eonitittttkm  had   aot  ptovided  ft>r. 


When  the  queen  opened  |»arliamenb  on 
SI  Jan.  she  was  well  received,  and  tiiie 
leaders  of  both  sides— Lord  Aberdeen  and 
Lord  Derby  in  the  npper  house  and  Lord 
John  Russell  and  Spencer  Walpole  in  the 
commons  —  emphatically  repudiated  the 
slanders  on  her  and  her  husband.  The  tide 
of  abuse  thereupon  flowed  more  sluggishly, 
and  it  was  temporarily  cheeked  on  27  Feib. 

deoiMwd  when  the  que«i  rnemt  a 

witb  SasBfK.  ines»ge  to  the  House  of  Lords 
announcing  tiie  breakdovrn  d 
negotiations  with  Russia.  Warwas  formally 
declared  next  day,  and  F^ce  and  Sardinia 
affirmed  their  nadineas  to  fight  at  England^ 
side. 

The  popular  criticism  of  the  queen  wm 

unwarranted.  Repulsive  as  the  incidents  of 
war  were  to  her,  and  active  as  was  her 
f^mpathy  with  the  sufieringthat  it  entailed, 
she  never  ceased  to  ui^  her  ministers  and  her 
^nerals,  when  war  was  actually  in  b^g, 
to  press  forward  with  dogged  reeolntion  and 
not  to  slacken  their  efibrts  until  the  final 
goal  of  victory  was  reached.  Hot  attitude 
was  characterised  alilra  by  dignity  and  com- 
mon sense.  She  was  generous  in  the  en- 
couragement she  gave  all  raiUis  of  the  army 
and  navy.  For  months  she  watched  in  person 
Tbe  qoMB  departure  of  troops.  On 

tnfltht  10  March  she  ii^ectad  at  Spit- 
head  the  great  fleet  which  was 
destined  for  the  Baltic  trader  ISir  Charles 
Napier.  At  the  opening  of  the  conflict  the 
govemment  proposed  a  day  of  humiliation 
tor  the  success  of  the  British  arms.  Tbe 
queen  was  not  enthusiastic  in  favour  of  the 
proposaL  She  warned  Abra^teen  of  the  hypo- 
crisy of  self-abasement  in  the  form  d  prayers, 
and  at  the  same  time  she  deptecatiBd  abuse  of 
the  enemy. 

Some  alleviation  of  anxiety  was  sought 
in  the  ordinary  incidents  of  court  life.  On 
12  May  the  queen,  b^  iViCf  of  acknowledging 
the  alliance  into  which  stie  had  entered  with 
the  emperor,  pud  the  French  ambassador. 
Count  Walewski,  the  high  compliment  m 
attending  a  bal  costumi  at  the  Freud  em- 
bassy at  Albert  Gate.  He  queen  alone  wore 
ordinary  evening  dress,  Nextdaysbewentto 
Woolwich  to  chnsten  in  her  husMnd'e  honour 
a  new  battleship  of  enormous  dimensions, 
the  Royal  Albert.  In  June  the  queen  oi- 
tertained  for  a  month  her  cousin,  the  new 
king  of  Portugal,  Pedro  V,  and  his  brother 
the  Duke  of  Oporto,  who  afterwards  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne.  Their  mother,  in  whom 
she  was  from  herchildhood  deeply  interested, 
had  died  in  childbed  seven  montiis  before 
(90  Nov.  1868).  The  queen  showed  the 
jonng  men  evoy  attentioii,  taking  them 
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witih  her  to  the  opera,  the  theatre,  and 
Aacot.  A  suggestion  made  to  them  that 
Portugal  ahotud  joia  EDsland  in  the 
Crimean  war  was  reasonahly  rejected  by 
tiieir  adviaeis.  The  chief  spectacular  event 
of  the  season  was  the  miening  by  the  queen 
at  Sjdaidiam,  on  10  June,  of  the  Cryst-al 
Falace»whichhad,maohto  the  prince's  satis- 
faction, been  transferred  from  Hyde  Park 
after  the  Great  Exhibition. 

Throush  the  summer  the  gueen  shared 
with  a  wrge  section  of  the  public  a  fear 
that  the  government  was  not  purtiuing  the 
warwitJirequiaitoenei^.  "WhenLordAbcr- 
deen,  in  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  on 
30  June,  argumentattToly  defended  Russia 
affainet  vioXcutt  assaults  in  the  Bn^llah  press, 
the  queen  promptly  reminded  him  of  the 
misapprehensions  that  the  appearance  of  luke- 
warmness  must  create  in  tue  public  mind. 

"Whatever  were  the  misrepresen- 
^^gt^  tations  of  the  tsar's  policy,  she 
agrinrt  stud,  it  was  at  the  moment  in- 
j^Jjg""'*'    cumbent  on  him  to  remember  that 

'  there  is  enough  in  that  policy  to 
make  us  fi^t  with  all  our  might  against 
it.'  She  and  the  prince  incessantly  appealed 
to  the  ministers  to  hasten  their  deliberations 
and  to  improve  the  organisation  of  the 
Crimean  army.  A  hopeful  feature  of  the 
situation  was  Napoleon  Ill's  xeal.  In  July 
the  prince  accepted  ihe  emperor's  invitation 
to  inspect  with  him  the  camp  at  St.  Omer, 
where  an  army  was  fitting  out  for  the  Crimea. 
The  meeting  was  completely  successful,  and 
the  good  relations  of  the  rulers  of  the  two 
couutries  were  thus  placed  on  a  surer  founda- 
tion. WhUe  at  Bolmoral  in  September  the 
^oeen  was  elated  to  receive  'all  the  moat 
interesting  and  gratifying  details  of  the 
splendid  and  deciaive  Tietonr  of  the  Alma.' 
On  leaving  Balmozal  (11  Oct.)  she  visited 
the  docks  at  Grimsby  and  Hull,  but  her 
tnind  was  elsewhere.  From  Hull  (13  Oct.) 
ahe  wrote  to  bar  uncle  Leopold,  '  We  are, 
and  indeed  the  whole  country  is,  entirely  en- 
grossed with  one  idea,  one  anxious  thought— 
the  Crimea.*  News  of  the  victories  of  Inker- 
mann  (26  Oct.)  and  Balaclava  (5  Nov.)  did 
not  entirely  relieve  her  anxiety.  *  Such  a 
time  of  suspense/  she  vrrote  on  7  Nov.,  '  I 
never  expected  to  see,  much  less  to /eel. 

During  the  winter  the  cruel  hardships 
which  climate,  disease,  and  failure  of  the 
commissariat  infiicted  on  the  troops  strongly 
stirred  public  feeling.  The  queen  initiated 
oraupported  all  manner  of  voluntarymeasures 
of  reuaf.  'With  her  own  hands  she  made 
wodUea  Gomfbrtos  and  mittens  fix  the  men. 
On  Nerw  Yea^a  da^  1865,  she  wrote  to  the 
GODunander-in-chid^  Ijoti  Ba^an,  express- 


ing her  sympathy  with  the  ann^  in  itf 
'sad  privations  and  constant  aicliness> 
and  entreated  him  to  make  the  camps 
*  as  comfortable  as  circumstances  can  admit 
of.'  No  details  escaped  her,  and  she  espe- 
cially called  his  attention  to  the  rumour 
'that  tiie  soldim'  eoSee  was  given  them 
green  instead  of  roasted.*  AlUiough 
queen  and  the  prince  grew  every  day  more 
convinced  of  the  defective  administration  of 
the  war  office,  the^  were  unflinchingly  loyal 
to  the  prime  minister.  Lord  Aber^en,  who 
was  the  target  of  much  public  censure* 
Before  the  opening  of  parliament  in  January 
1855,  by  way  of  proof  of  their  person^ 
sympathy,  she  made  him  a  knight  of  the 
garter. 

But  it  was  beyond  her  power,  had  it  been 
her  wish,  to  prop  the  falling  government. 
The  session  no  sooner  opened  than  Lord  John 
insisted  on  seceding  in  face  of  the  outcry 
against  the  management  of  the  war.  The 
blow  was  serious,  and  ImtA  Aberdeen  was 
with  difficulty  persuaded  by  tbe  queen  to 
hold  on.  But  complete  shipwreck  was  not 
long  delayed.  On  29  Jan.  the  govern- 
ment was  hopelessly  defeated  on  a  nostile 
motion  for  an  inquiry  into  the  mauagament 
of  the  war.  Aberdeen's  retirement  was  in- 
Loni  evitable,  and  it  was  obvious  that 
Aberdwo  the  Queen  was  face  to  face  with 
the  distasteful  necessity  of  con- 
ferring the  supreme  power  in  the  state  on  her 
old  enemy ,  Palmerston.  The  situation  called 
for  all  her  fortitude.  She  took  time  be- 
fore submitting.  A  study  of  the  division 
lists  taught  her  that  Lord  Derby's  supporters 
formed  the  greater  number  of  the  voters  who 
had  destroyed  Lord  Aberdeea's  ministry. 
She  therefore,  despite  Aberdeen's  warning, 
invited  Lord  Derb;^  to  assume  the  govern- 
ment. Derby  explained  to  her  that  he  could 
not  without  aid  from  other  parties,  and  a 
day  later  he  announced  his  failure  to  secure 
extraneoofl  assistance.  The  qucea  then 
turned  to  the  veteran  whig,  Lord  Lans- 
downe,  and  bade  him  privately  seek  advice 
for  her  from  all  the  party  leaders.  In  the 
result  she  summoned  Lord  John  Kussell 
on  the  ground  that  his  followers  were  in 
number  and  compactness  second  to  Lord 
Derby's.  But  she  could  not  blind  herself 
to  the  inevitable  result  of  the  negotiations, 
and,  snppressing  her  private  feeling,  she 
assured  Lord  John  that  she  hoped  Palmer* 
eton  would  join  him.  But  she  had  not  gone 
far  enough.  Lord  John  was  not  strong  enough 
to  acoe^  the  queen's  commands.  A  continu- 
ance of  the  deadlock  was  perilotta,  Ths 
queen  coaflded  to  her  iiympa^etic  friend 
Lord  Clarendon  her  teluctance  to  take  th* 
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MxX  itep,  but  he  convinced  Iier  that  she  had 
no  course  bat  one  to  follow.  He  assnred  her 
that  Palmereton  would  prove  condliatoiy  if 
frankly  treated.  Thereupon  ahe  toolc  the 
plunge  and  bade  Palmerston  form  an  ad* 
ministration.  Falmerston's  popular  strength 
was  undoubted,  and  resistuice  on  the  part 
of  the  crown  was  idle.  As  soon  as  the  die 
iraa  east  the  queen  with  characteristic  good 
Bonse  indicated  that  she  would  extend  her 
full  confidence  to  her  new  prime  minieter. 
Qaaaa  wrote   to  hiS 

amccptfl  brother :  '  I  am  backed  hj  the 
lUmenbrn.  general  opinion  of  the  whole 
country,  and  I  hare  no  reason  to  complain 
of  the  least  wont  of  cordiality  or  confidence 
on  the  part  of  the  court.'  To  the  queen's 
satisfaction  Lord  Aberdeen  had  persuaded 
most  of  his  colleagues  to  serve  temporarily 
under  his  successor,  but  within  a  few  days 
the  Peelite  members  of  the  old  government 
went  out,  the  unity  of  the  government  was 
assured,  and  Falmerston's  power  was  freed 
of  all  restraint. 

Baseless  rumours  of  the  malif^  influence 
exerted  by  Prince  Albert  were  still  alive,  but 
no  doubt  waspermissihle  of  the  devoted  energy 
with  which  the  queen  was  promoting  the 
relief  of  the  wounded.  In  March  she  visited 
the  hospitals  at  Chatham  and  Woolwich,  and 
complamed  privately  that  she  was  not  kept 
informed  in  sufficient  detail  of  the  condition 
and  prospects  of  disabled  soldiers  on  their 
return  home.  A  new  difficulty  arose  with 
the  announcement  ou  the  part  of  Napoleon 
that  he  intraided  to  proceed  to  the  Crimea 
to  take  command  of  the  French  army  there. 
Ilis  presence  was  certain  to  provoke  com- 
plications in  the  command  of  the  allied  forces 
in  the  field.  The  emperor  hinted  that  it 
might  be  well  for  him  to  discuss  the  project 
in  person  with  the  queen.  She  and  her 
advisers  at  once  acceded  to  the  suggestion, 
and  she  invited  htm  and  the  empress  to  pay 
her  a  state  visit.  On  all  sides  slie  was 
thrown  into  association  with  men  who  had 
inspired  her  with  distrust,  but  she  cheerfully 
yidded  her  private  sentiments  at  the  call  of 
a  national  crisis.  The  queen  made  every  efibrt 
to  give  her  guests  a  brilliant  reception. 
She  personally  supervised  every  detail  of  the 
prognmme  and  drew  up  with  her  own  hands 
the  lists  of  guests  who  were  to  be  com- 
m&nded  to  meet  them.  On  16  April  the 
^dtofKa-  ^pBiw  and  empress  reached 
pdaniUL  Dover  and  proceeded  throuffh 
Iprti  IBM.  London  to  Windsor.  Every  ela- 
borate fbrmdlity  that  could  mark  the  en- 
tertainment of  sovereigns  was  strictly  ob- 
served, and  the  emperor  was  proportionately 
impressed.  The  ozaeal  proved  iu  leas  trying 


tkan  the  queen  feared.  At  a^reat  banquet  id 
St.  Geoige'snall  on  the  evening  of  his  arriv^, 
the  emperor  won  the  queen's  heart  by  his 
adroit  uttery  and  respectfulfamiliari^.  She 
found  him  '  very  quiet  and  amiable  and  easy 
to  get  on  with.*^  There  was  a  review  of  die 
household  troops  in  Windsor  Park  next  day, 
and  on  the  18tn  the  queen  bestowed  on  Ka- 
poleon  the  knighthood  of  the  garter.  A  visit 
to  Her  Majesty's  opera  house  in  the  Hay- 
market  on  the  19th  evoked  a  great  display 
of  popular  enthusiasm,  and  amid  similar 
manifestations  the  royal  party  want  on 
the  20th  to  the  Crvstal  I^ilace.  On  the 
2l8t  the  visit  ended,  and  with  every 
sign  of  mutual  goodwill  the  emperor  left 
Buckingham  Palace  for  Dover.  Of  'the 
great  event '  the  queen  wrote :'  On  all  it  has 
left  a  pleasant  satisfactory  impression.*  Hie 
royal  party  had  talked  much  of  the  war 
with  tne  result  that  was  desired.  On 
25  April  the  emperor  wrote  to  the  qnaen 
that  he  had  abandoned  his  intention  of  going 
to  the  Crimea.  But  throughout  the  hospi- 
table gaieties  the  ironies  of  fate  that  dog  uie 
steps  of  sovereigns  were  rarely  far  from  tin 
queen's  mind.   Three  days  before  the  em- 

feror  arrived,  the  widowed  ex-queen  of  the 
'rench,  who  had  fallen  far  from  her  high 
estate,  visited  her  at  Windsor,  whence  she 
'  drove  away  unnoticed  in  the  humblest  of 
equipages.  After  the  great  ball  in  the 
Waterloo  room  at  Windsor,  when  she  danced 
a  quadrille  with  the  emperor  on  the  17th, 
she  noted  in  her  diary,  'How  strange  to 
think  that  I,  thegranddaughter  of  George  III, 
should  dance  with  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 
nephew  of  England's  ^eat  enemy,  and  now 
my  nearest  and  most  intimate  ally^  in  the 
Waterloo  room,  and  this  ally,  only  six  years 
ago,  living  in  this  country  an  exile,  |ioor 
and  unthou^t  ofl' 

Meanwhile  peace  proposals,  which  proved 
abortive,  were  under  consideration  at  a  con- 
ference of  the  powers  at  Vienna ;  but  the 
queen  was  resolved  that  none  but  the  best 
possible  terms  should  be  entertained  by  her 
ministers.  Lord  John  represented  England 
and  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  France,  and  when 
Lord  John  seemed  willing  to  consider  con- 
ditions that  were  to  the  queen  nnduly 
ftivourable  to  Russia,  she  wrote  peremptorily 
^36  April  1866)  to  J?&lmerston. 
reprores  *How  Lord  John  RusseU  and 
taiA  jtom.       Drouyn  can  recommend  such 

{iroposals  for  our  acceptance  is  beyond  her 
our]  comprehension.'  In  May  the  queen 
identified  herself  conspicuously  with  the 
national  feeling  by  distributing  with  her 
own  hands  war  medals  to  the  returned 
soldiers  on   the  Horse  Guards'  Fferftd* 
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(18  May).  It  was  the  queen's  own  sugges- 
tion, and  it  was  the  first  time  that  the 
sovereign  had  performed  such  functions, 
'  The  rough  hand  of  the  brave  and  honest 
private  soldier  came,'  she  said, '  for  the  first 
time  in  contact  with  that  of  their  [his] 
sovereign  and  their  [his]  queen.'  Later 
in  the  uaj  she  visited  the  riding  school  in 
Wellington  barracks  while  the  men  were 
assembkd  at  dinner.  In  the  months  that 
followed  the  queen  uid  prince  were  inde- 
fatigable in  exerting  their  influence  against 
what  they  deemed  unworthy  concessions 
to  Kussia.  From  their  point  of  view  the 
Tesignation  of  Lord  John  on  16  July  rendered 
the  situation  more  hopeful. 

At  the  moment  domestic  distress  was  oc- 
casioned by  an  outbreak  of  scarlet  fever  in 
the  royal  household,  which  attacked  the 
four  younger  children.  On  their  recovery 
the  queen  and  prince  sought  to  strengthen 
the  French  alliance  by  peeing  the  emperor 
a  return  visit  ot  Paris.  loUowing  the  ex- 
ample of  Prince  Albert,  the  emperor  bad  or- 

Ssmsed  a  great '  Exposition,'  which  it  was  his 
esire  that  his  royal  friends  should  compare 
with  their  own.  On  20  Aug.,  after  parlia- 
ment had  been  prorogued  by  commission,  the 
queen  travellea,  wit£  the  prince,  the  prince 
of  Wales,  and  the  Princess  Koyal,  from  Os- 
borne to  Boulogne.  There  the  emperor  met 
them.  By  an  accident  they  reached  Paris 
cathw  late,  but  they  passed  through  it  in 
Queen  in  SNTOcession  to  the  palace  of  St. 
pvrii.  Auk.  Cloud,  and  Harshal  Magnan  de- 
18*"-  clared  that  the  great  Napoleon 
was  not  so  warmly  received  on  his  return 
from  Austerlitz.  The  occasion  was  worthy 
of  enthusiasm.  It  was  the  first  time  that 
an  English  sovereign  had  entered  the  French 
capitalsince  the  infant  Henry  VI  went  there 
to  be  crowned  in  1422.  The  splendid  fes- 
tivities allowed  the  queen  time  for  several 
visits,  not  merely  to  the  Exposition,  but  to 
the  historic  building  of  Aris  and  Yer^ 
Bailies.  Their  historical  associations  greatly 
interested  her,  especially  those  which  re- 
called the  tragedies — always  fascinating 
to  her — of  Marie  Antoinette  or  James  IL 
Among  the  official  celebrations  were  a  re- 
view on  the  Champ  de  Mars  of  46,000 
troops,  and  balls  of  dazzling  magnificence 
at  the  H6tel  de  Ville  and  at  VersaOles,  At . 
the  Versailles  fete,  on  26  Aug.,  the  queen 
was  introduced  for  the  first  time  to  Count 
(afterwards  Prince)  Bismarck,  then  Prussian 
minister  at  Frankfort,  from  whose  iron 
will  her  host,  and  afterwards  her  daughter, 
were  soon  to  suffer.  The  queen  conversed 
with  him  in  Gennan  with,  great  civility. 
H0  thought  that  she  was  interested  in  him, 


but  lacked  sympathy  with  him.  The  im* 
pressioii  was  correct.  On  reaching  Boulogne 
on  her  way  to  Osborne  (27  Aug.)  she  was 
accorded  a  great  military  reception  by  the 
emperor,  who  exchanged  with  her  on  parting 
the  warmest  assurances  of  attachment  to 
herj  her  husband,  and  her  children.  The 
anticipations  of  apermanentalUancebetween 
the  two  countries  seemed  at  the  moment 
likely  to  be  fulfilled,  but  they  quickly  proved 
too  sanguine.  Thepolitical  relations  between 
Napoleon  in  and  the  queen  were  soon  to 
be  severely  strained,  and  her  faith  in  his 
sincerity  to  be  rudely  shaken.  Yet  his  per- 
sonal courtesies  left  an  indelible  impres- 
sion on  her.  Despite  her  political  distrust 
she  constantly  corresponded  with  her  host 
in  autograph  letters  in  terms  of  a  dignified 
cordiality  until  the  emperor's  death;  and 
the  sympathetic  affection  which  had  arisen 
between  the  queen  and  the  Empress  Eugenie 
steadily  grew  with  time  and  the  vicissitudes 
of  fortune. 

The  month  (September- October)  which 
was  spent,  as  usual,  at  Balmoral  was 
brightened  by  two  gratifying  incidents.  Ou 
10  Sept.  there  reached  the  queen  news  of 
the  fall  of  Sebastopol,  after  a  siege  of  nearly 
a  year — a  decisive  triumph  for  iSitiah  arms, 
which  brought  honour^le  peace  well  in 
sight.  Prince  Albert  himself  superintended 
the  lighting  of  a  bonfire  on  the  top  of  a 
neighbouring  cairn.  The  other  episode  ap- 
pealed more  directly  to  the  queen's  maternal 
TbePrlnow  feeling.  The  eldest  son  of  the 
Boyai'd  ei)'  prince  of  Prussia  (afterwards  the 
gmsemmt.  Jjmperor  Frederick  I),  who,  at- 
tended by  Count  von  Moltke,  was  at  the 
time  a  guest  at  Balmoral,  requested  permis- 
sion to  propose  marriage  to  the  Princess 
Koyal.  She  was  barely  sixteen,  and  he  was 
twenty-four,  but  there  were  indications  of  a 
mutual  affection.  The  manly  goodness  of 
the  prince  strongly  appealed  to  the  queeUf' 
and  an  engagement  was  privately  made  on 
29  Sept.  The  public  announcement  was  to 
be  deferred  till  after  the  princess's  coafirm»< 
tion  next  year.  I^ce  Albert  denied  that 
the  betrotlial  had  an;^  political  sijpiificftnce. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  English  polities 
it  had  at  tlie  instant  little  to  recommend  it. 
A  close  union  between  t^e  royal  families  ct 
Loudon  and  Berlin  was  not  liKely  to  recom- 
mend itself  to  the  queen's  late  host  of  Paris. 
To  most  English  statesmen  Prussia  ap- 
peared to  be  on  the  downward  grade;  and 
although  Prince  Albert  and  the  queen  had 
faith  in  its  future^  they  were  personally  dis- 
appointed by  the  incompetence  of  its  present 
ruler,  the  nncle  of  their  future  son-m-law. 
He  hod  deserted  them  in  tbe  recent  wvi 
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but  wag  still  sMldiig  their  influence  in  Europe 
in  his  own  interests  in  priTate  letters  to  the 
^ueen,  which  he  conjured  her  not  to  diviilge 
m  Downing  Street  or  at  the  Tuileries.  His 
pertinacity  had  grown  so  trouhlesome  that, 
to  avoid  friction,  she  deemed  it  wisest  to 
suppress  his  corres|)ondence  unanswered 
(BtTEB  Ebwest,  vol.  lii.)  It  was  not  sur- 
prising that,  when  the  news  of  the  betrothal 
Wked  oat,  the  public  comments  should  he 
nnpleuing  to  the  court.  The  '  Times '  on 
8  Oct.  denonnced  it  with  heat  ss  an  act  of 
traekling '  to  a  paltry  German  dynasty.' 

In  November,  when  the  court  was  again 
at  Windsor,  the  queen  extended  her  acquaint- 
ance among  great  kings  and  statesmen  by 
receiving  a  visit  from  her  second  ally  in  the 
Crimea,  Victor  Emanuel,  ting  of  Sardinia, 
and  his  minister.  Count  Cavour,  and  the 
affairs  of  one  more  country  of  Europe  were 
pressed  upon  her  attention.  The  king's 
brother,  the  Duke  of  Genoa,  had  been  her 
guest  in  1852,  and  she  had  presented  him 
with  a  riding-horse  in  words  that  he  inter- 
preted to  imply  sympathy  with  the  efforts 
of  Cavour  and  his  master  to  unite  It&ly 
under  a  ringle  king,  and  to  purge  the  sepa- 
rate states  of  native  tyranny  or  foreign  domi- 
nation (ib.  iii.  2S-3).  Victor  Emanuel  bad 
come  to  Windsor  in  effect  to  seek  confirma- 
tion of  his  broiler's  vereion  of  the  queen's 
sentiment,  and  to  test  its  practical  value, 
fie  had  just  been  at  the  Tuileries,  where 
Kapoleonwaaencoursging,  while  Palmerston, 
now  prime  minister,  was  known  to  sympa- 
thise with  the  ItaUan  aspiration.  It  was 
not  (^portune  at  the  moment  for  Palmerston 
to  promise  material  aid ;  while  the  prince, 
however  deeply  he  deplored  the  misgovern- 
ment  which  it  was  sought  to  annul  in  Italy, 
deprecated  any  breach  with  Austria,  which 
ruled  in  North  Italy.  He  and  the  queen, 
moreover,  dreaded  the  kindling  of  farther  war 
in  Europe,  in  whatever  cause.  Victor  £ma- 
nnel  and  Cavour  therefore  received  from  the 
queen  cold  comfort,  bat  she  pmd  the  king 
every  formal  honour,  dmpite  his  bmsque  and 
unrefined  demeanour.  He  was  invested  with 
the  garter  on  6  Dec,  and  a  great  banquet 
vas  ^ven  him  in  St.  George^  Hall  in  the 
evening.  When  he  departed  the  queen  rose 
at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  hid  him 
fiuewell. 

Meanwhile  peace  was  arranged  in  Paris 
with  Kussia,  and  the  queen  opened  parlia- 
ment on  31  Jan.  1856  amid  great  rejoicing. 
tni«pMM,  On  80  March  the  treaty  was 
«  MEroh  signed  and  the  encroachment  of 
Kussia  on  Turkey  was  checked. 
Napoleon  had  shown  much  supineness  in 
negotiations  and  seemed  to  he  developing 


a  tenden<nr  f6  conciliate  the  commdn  enemy, 
Russia,  fiut  the  queen  exchanged  hesrtr|f 
congratulations  wiui  him,  and  on  11  Apnl 
she  celebrated  the  general  harmony  by  con- 
ferring the  knighthood  of  the  garter  on  Pal- 
merston, to  whom  she  acknowledged,  with 
some  natural  qualifications,  the  successful 
issue  to  be  mainly  due. 

Henceforth  the  army,  to  a  larger  extent 
than  before,  was  the  queen's  constant  enre. 
A  vmt  to  the  military  hospit&L  at  Chatliam 
on  16  April  was  followed  by  a  first  visit 
to  the  newly  formed  camp  at  Alderriiot. 
TiT*t  Tiait  to  There  the  queen,  for  the  first  of 
Aidersho^  many  times,  slept  the  night  in 
the  royal  pavilion,  and  next  day 
she  reviewed  eighteen  thousand  men.  She 
was  on  horsebadc,  and  wore  the  uniform  of 
a  field-marshal  with  the  star  and  riband  of 
the  garter.  Shortly  after  she  laid  two  fonnda^ 
tion  stones — of  a  new  militajT  (the  Royal 
Victoria^  hospital  at  Netley  (19  May),  and 
of  'Wellington  College,  Sandhurst,  for  tfaa 
sons  of  omcera  (2  June).  Much  of  the  sum- 
mer she  spent  in  weloiming  troops  on  th&x 
return  from  the  war.  On  7  and  8  Jane  t-ha 
queen,  accompanied  by  her  guests,  the  king 
of  the  Belgians  and  Pnnee  Cnear  w  Sved«i, 
inspected  a  great  body  of  them  at  AldKshot, 
and  addrened  to  them  stirring  wwda  of 
thuiks  and  sympathy.  ThorougUy  identify- 
ing herself  with  the  heroism  of  her  soldiera 

TijTtntoria,  sailors,  she  instituted  a  deco- 
raisTiaKwu  j^Jq^  fgg  ggfg  consiHcnou* 

valour  in  war,  to  he  known  as  the 
Victoria  Cross  (V.O.) ;  the  decoration  carried 
with  it  a  pension  of  101.  a  vear.  A  list  of 
the  earliest  recipients  of  the  honour  wm 
soon  drawn  up,  and  the  crosses  were  pinned 
by  the  queen  herself  on  the  breasta  of  sixty- 
two  men  at  a  great  review  in  Hyde  Park 
next  year  (26  June  1857). 

A  melancholy  incident  had  marked  her 
visit  to  Aldershot  on  8  June  1866.  'Whila 
the  commandep-in-eluef,  Loid  Harding, 
was  speaking  to  her  he  was  arixed  by  in- 
curable paralysis,  and  had  to  vacate  his  poalL 
An  opportunity  seemed  thus  presented  to 
the  queen  of  tightening  the  tractitiottal  bond 
between  hers^  and  the  army,  on  which 
recent  events  had  led  her  to  set  an 
value.  Of  no  prerogative  of  the  crown  was 
the  queen  more  tenacious  than  that  which 
gave  her  a  nominal  control  of  the  army 
through  the  commander-in-chief.  It  was  a 
control  that  was  in  name  independent  of 
parliament,  although  that  body  claimed  a 
concuTrent  authority  over  the  military  forces 
through  the  secretary  of  state  for  war.  Par- 
liament was  in  course  of  t4me,  to  the  queen's 
dismay,  to  make  its  authority  over  the  anajr 
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■ola  and  fluioene,  to  tbe  iqjiuy  of  hmt  i>re- 
rogative.  But  her  imniBdiate  amUtioii 
wu  to  eonfirm  the  penKwal  coiuie«ttoii  be- 
twteA  ih»  umj  aad  heawlf.  Sba  there- 
ftwe  inducad  Palm  era  ton  to  sanc^on  the  ap- 
pointment  of  lier  cousin,  Qeco^e, 
OkmM^  duke  q£  Cambridge,  as  corn- 
man  dar-ia-c  hi  ef,  in  succession  to 
Lord  Hardinge  (14  Jul^  1866).  The  duke 
bad  held  a  command  in  the  Crimea,  and 
the  queen's  recent  displays  of  attaehtnent 
to  the  aimy  rendered  it  difficult  for  her 
advisers  to  oppose  her  wish.  But  the 
choice  was  not  in  accord  with  puUio  policy, 
and  inptaotioal  effect  ultimately  weakened 
the  miTitaiy  prerogative  which  she  sought 
to  strengthen. 

FoUic  and  private afiairsjufitifiedaseasoa 
ci  ezoepUonaf  gaiety.  The  Princess  Hoyal 
had  heen  confinued  on  30  March  and  her 
betrothal  became  generally  known,  when  in 
May  Prince  Frederick  William,  u;sin  ao- 
oompanied  by  Von  Moltke,  paid  the  court 
another  visit*  The  queen's  spirits  ran  high. 
On  7  May  aha  gave  a  great  banquet  to  the 
.  leaders  of  both  parties  and  their 
fwtlHHm  wives,  and  she  was  amused  at 
the  signs  of  discomfort  which 
made  themselves  apparent.  But  Lord  Derby 
told  the  prince  that  the  guests  constituted 
*  a  happy  family '  (Malhesburt,  Menmrt). 
Balls  were  incessant^  and  at  them  all  thB 
queen  danced  inde  jstigabty.  On  9  May  the 
new  bsU-room  and  concert-room  at  Buck- 
in^wm  Palace,  whioh  Prince  Albert  had 
devised,  was  brought  into  use  for  the  first 
time  on  the  occasion  of  a  ball  in  honour 
of  the  Princess  Koval's  dibuL  On  27  Mav 
the  queen  attended  a  baU  at  the  Turkish 
ambassador's,  and,  to  the  ambassador's  em- 
barrassment, chose  him  for  her  partner  in 
the  first  country  dance.  At  a  ball  In  the 
Waterloo  Gallery  at  Windsor  on  10  June 
the  queen  danced  every  dance,  and  finally  a 
Scottish  reel  to  the  bagpipes  (Moltkb,  Let- 
ta'8,\ol.  t  psasim  ;  Mauiesbdbt,  Memoirs, 
m.  880  sqq.)  On  20  June  she  entertained 
Oic  Feawick  Williams  of  Kars  at  Bucking- 
bam  Palace.  On  26  June  the  Buke  of  West- 
minster gave  a  great  ball  in  her  honour  at 
Onavenor  House.  On  9  July  there  was  a 
state  zeception  by  her  of  the  guards  on  their 
home-coming  from  the  Crimea,  from  10  to 
SB  Aug.  the  prince  and  princess  of  Prussia, 
the  funer  and  mother  of  her  future  son-in- 
law,  ware  her  guests,  and  lator  in  the  autumn 
the  qneen  received  at  Balmoral  Miss  Florence 
Nightingale,  to  whom  she  had  sent  in  the 
previous  January  a  valuable  memorial  jewel. 
In  November  1866  the  &mily  were  plunged 
^  ipoumiag  by  the  death  oi^Prince Xeiniit- 


gen,the  queen's  half-brothorandacoDipanu)* 

of  her  youth. 

The  next  year  involved  the  queen 

in  a  new  and  great  public  anxiety,  and  the 
serious  side  of  life  oppressed  her.  Parlift* 
ment  was  opened  by  commission  on  S  Feb., 
and  before  the  end  of  the  month  the  country 
heard  the  first  bitter  cry  of  the  Indian 
mutiny.  Next  month  Palmerstou  was  de- 
faated  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Cobden's 
motion  condemning  his  warlike  policy  in 
China.  The  queen,  with  characteristic  reluc- 
tance, assented  to  his  demand  for  a  dissolu- 
tion. His  appeal  to  the  country  received  a 
triumphant  answer,  and  the  new  jparliament 
assembled  with  a  majority  of  eeventy-niae  in 
hia  fitvour— a  sisnal  tribute  to  his  personal 
popularity.  Onl4Aprilthequeen*Byonngest 
chad,  Pnncess  Beatrice,  was  bom  at  Buck- 
ingham Palace,  and  on  the  80th  the  queen 
suSered  much  grief  on  the  death  of  her  aunt, 
the  Duchess  of  Qloucester,  the  last  surviving 
child  of  Oeoq^e  III ;  '  we  all  looked  upon 
her,'  said  the  queen,  *  as  a  sort  of  grand- 
mother.' At'the  time  the  forthcoming  mar- 
riage of  her  eldest  daughter  befan  to  occupy 
her  thoughts.  On  16  May  the  betrothal  was 
formally  announced  at  Berlin,  and  on  the 
SSth  the  queen  sent  a  message  to  parliament 
asking  for  a  provision  for  the  princess.  It  was 
her  earliest  appeal  to  the  nation  for  the 
Oiunt  to  pecuniary  support  of  her  children. 
FriDoni  The  request  was  &vouraUiy  enter- 
KoyaL  tained.  The  government  [nro- 
posed  a  dowry  of  4(^000i.  and  an  annuity 
ofSfOOOf.  Itoebuck  raised  the  objecUim  that 
the  marriage  was  an  *  entangling  alliance,' 
and  opposed  the  grant  of  an  anniuty.  Sir 
George  ComewaU  Lewis,  the  chancellor 
the  exchequer,  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  queen's  recent  expenses  in  connec- 
tion with  the  French  visits  were  defrayed 
out  of  ber  income,  and  that  the  eldest  daugh- 
ters of  George  II  and  George  III  each  re^ 
ceived  a  dowry  of  80,000/.  and  an  annuity' 
of  6,000/.  All  parties  finally  combined  to 
support  the  government's  proposal,  which 
found  in  its  last  stages  only  eighteen  dis- 
sentients. The  royu  betrothal  continued 
to  he  celebrated  1^  brilliant  and  {ucolooged 
festivities.  In  June  and  July  Prmce  Fre- 
derick William  once  more  stayed  at  oourt* 
and^  Von  Moltke,  who  was  again  lua  com- 
panion, declared  the  succession  of  gaieties  to 
be  overpowering.  One  day  (15  June)  there 
was  a  state  visit  to  the  Princess's  Theatre  to 
see  Kean's  spectacular  production  of  Shake- 
speare's '  Richard  II.*  I^ext  day  the  infant 
Princess  Beatrice  was  baptised.  On  II  June 
the  Ascot  ceremonies  were  conducted  in  full 
state,  and  among  the  royal  guests  yr^ 
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M.  Adiille  Fould,  the  Paris  banker  and 
Napoleon  IIFs  minister  of  finance.   On  the 
17tn  the  whole  court  attended  the  first 
Handel  festiral  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  when 
'Judas  Maccabeus'  was  performed;  the 
royal  company  .drove  to  and  fro  in  nine 
fbuTHb-liaada.    On  tiie  18th  a  levee  was 
followed  by  a  state  ball,  in  which  the  queen 
danced  with  unabated  ene^y.   Haraly  a 
day  ^ased  without  an  elaborate  oeremonial. 
On  20  June  a  military  review  took  place 
in  Hyde  Park  amid  extraordinary  signs  of 
popular  enthusiasm,  and  the  first  batch  of 
Victoria  crosses  was   distributed.  From 
29  June  to  3  July  the  queen  stayed  with 
the  Earl  of  Ellesmere  at  Worsley  Hall  to 
inspect  the  art  treasures  exhibition  at  Man- 
chester.  Next  month  she  laid  the  founda- 
tion at  Wandsworth  Common'  of  the  Royal 
Victoria  Patriotic  Asylum  for  daughters  of 
soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines,  and  before  the 
end  of  the  month  time  was  found  for  a  visit 
to  Aldershot.   Hoyal  personages  from  the 
continent  thronged  the  queen's 
palaces,  l^e  king  of  the  Belgians 
brought  his  daughter,  the  Fnncess 
Charlotte,  and  her  JiaJicf  the  Archduke 
Haiunilian  of  Austria,  who  was  later  to  lay 
down  hia  life  in  Mexico  under  heartrending 
circumstances.  The  prince  of  Hohenzollem, 
the  queen  of  the  Netlierlands,  and  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Montpeusier  all  interested 
their  royal  hostess.   She  was  gratified,  too, 
on  both  ^rsonal  and  political  grounds,  by  a 
short  visit  to  Osborne  of  the  Grand  Duke 
Constantine  of  Russia,  brother  of  the  reigning 
tsar  Alexander  11.    He  had  been  invited  to 
theTuileries  byNapoleon,who  was  ominously 
■eekin^  every  opportunity  of  manifesting 
goodwill  to  Russia,  and  the  queen  did  not 
wuh  to  be  behind  him  in  enowii^  cour- 
tesies to  her  recent  foes. 

Hie  constant  intercourse  of  the  queen 
and  the  prince  at  this  moment  with  the 
royal  families  of  Europe  led  her  to  define 
her  husband's  rank  more  accurately  than 
Title  ol  had  been  done  before.  On  25  June 
prince  1867,  \ty  royal  letters  patent,  she 
unurt.  conferred  on  him  the  title  of 
prince  consort.  '  It  was  alwavs  a  source  of 
weakness,'  the  prince  wrote,  *  for  the  crown 
that  the  q^ueen  always  appeared  before  the 
people  with  her  foreign  husband.'  But  it 
was  doubtful  whether  this  bestowal  of  a  new 
name  effectively  removed  the  embarrass- 
ment. The  'Times'  wrote  eneerinely  that 
the  new  title  guaranteed  increased  homage 
to  its  bearer  on  tlie  banks  of  tiie  Spree  and 
the  Baaubey  but  made  no  difilfarence  in  his 
poution  anywhere  else.  Abroad  it  achieved 
the  deiUred  result.  "When  on  29  July  the 


prince  attended  at  Bruesels  the  marrii4^  of 
the  ill-fated  Archduke  Maximilian  with  the 
Princess  Charlotte  of  Belgium,  he  wae  ac- 
corded precedence  before  the  Austrian  arch- 
dukes and  immediately  aft«  the  king  of 
the  Be^ans. 

The  English  ^ovemmeut  BtUl  deemed  it 
prudent  to  cultivate  the  French  alliance, 
Betationa     ^"^^  ^"^^  emperor's  poUer^  tob 
withNa-     growing  enigmatiOf  and  in  the 
poifon  iiL    diplomatic  skirmishes  among  the 
powers  which  attended  the  final  adjustment, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  of  Paris,  of  the  affairs  of  the  Balkan 
peninsula,  he  and  the  English  ^vemment 
took  opposite  sides.    The  anxiety  of  the 
emperor  to  maintain  good  perscmal  relations 
with  the  queen  was  the  talisman  -which 
restored  harmony.   A  few  informal  words 
with  the  queen,  the  emperor  assured  her 
ministers,  would  dissolve  all  difficulties. 
Accordingly  be  and  the  empress  were  in- 
vited to  pay  a  private  visit  to  Osborne,  and 
they  Btayra  there  from  6  to  10  Aug.  ^  The 
Frmeh  ministers,  "Walewski  and  Persigny, 
accompanied  their  muter,  and  the  queen 
waa  attended  by  Palmanton  and  Clarendon. 
The  blandest  cordiality  characterised  the 
discussion,  but  from  the  point  of  view  of 
practical  diplomacy  advantage  lay  with  the 
emperor.   He  had  supported  the  contention 
of  Russia  and  Sardinia  that  it  was  desirable 
to  unite  under  one  ruler  the  two  semi- 
independent  principalities  of  Wallachia  and 
Moldavia.    The  English  government  sup- 
ported Austria's  desire  to  keep  the  two 
apart.    Napoleon  now  agreed  to  the  con- 
tinued separation  of  the  principalities ;  but 
in  1859,  when  th^,  by  their  own  efforts, 
joined  together  and  founded  the  dominim 
which  was  afterwards  named  Roamania,  he 
insisted  on  muntaining  the  union.  When 
the  Osborne  vint  was  ended  afitetionate 
compliments  passed  between  the  emperor 
and  the  queen  in  autograph  letters,  and  the 
agreement  was  regards  aa  final.   The  queen 
wrote  with  ingenuous  confidence  of  the 
iBoIattOtt  that  characterised  the  position  of 
a  Boveieig^,  but  added  that  fortunately  her 
ally,  no  less  than  herself,  enjoyed  the  corn* 
pensation  of  a  happy  marriage.    The  osten- 
tatious activity  with  which  the  emperor  was 
slrengthemng  his  armaments  at  Ch^bourg 
hardly  seemed  promising  for  the  oontjnu- 
ance  of  such  personal  narmony,  but  the 
emperor  paradoxically  converted  the  war- 
like preparations  which  were  going  forward 
almost  within  hul  of  the  £ngluh  shore, 
into  new  links  of  the  chain  of  ami^  vrhieli 
was  binding  the  two  royal  fiunilies  together. 
At  his  suggestion,  within  a  forbiight  of  hia 
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leaTuiff  Oabonie,  the  gueen  and  the  prince 
crossed  in  her  yacht  Victoria  and  AlWt  to 
CUerboiiig  on  19  Aug.  in  order  to  inspect 
the  doc^ardf  arsenal,  and  fortifications. 
Every  fkcilit^  of  examination  -waa  given 
them,  but  amid  the  ciTilitiu  of  the  weuome 
the  queen  did  not  ignore  the  use  to  which 
those  gigantic  vrotss  might  be  pnt  if  Eng- 
land ono^France  came  to  blows.  The  rela- 
tions of  the  queen  and  emperor  abounded  in 
ixonj. 

Meanwhile  the  nation  was  in  the  throes 
of  the  Indian  mutiny — a  crisis  more  trying 
1^  and  harrowing  than  the  recent 
mnttny.  war.  Having  broken  out  in  the 
previous  June,  it  was  in  August 
at  its  cruel  ueisht,  and  the  queen,  in  common 
with  all  her  subjects,  suffered  acute  mental 
torture.  She  eagerly  scanned  the  news 
from  the  disturbed  districts,  and,  according 
to  her  wont,  showered  upon  her  ministers 
entreaties  to  do  this  and  that  in  <Mrder  to 
suppress  the  rebellion  with  all  available 
speed.  I^lmerston  resented  the  queen's 
urgency  of  counsel,  and  wrote  (18  July) 
with  unbecoming  sarcasm,  to  which  she  was 
happily  blind,  how  fortunate  it  was  for  him 
that  she  was  not  on  the  opposition  side  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  At  the  same  time 
he  reminded  her  that  '  measures  are  some- 
times best  calculated  to  succeed  which 
follow  each  other  step  by  step.'  The  mini- 
ster's cavils  only  stimulated  the  activity  of 
her  pen.  She  left  Osborne  for  her  autumn 
holiday  at  Balmoral  on  28  Aug.  Parliament 
was  Btill  sitting.  Her  withdrawal  to  the  north 
before  the  prorogation  excited  adverse  crlti- 
dam,  but  throughout  her  sojourn  at  Bal- 
moral little  else  except  India  occupied  her 
mind.  She  vividly  felt  the  added  anxieties 
due  to  the  distance  and  the  diiCcuUy  of 
communication.  Happily,  just  after  the 
court  left  Scotland  (on  16  Sept.)  events 
took  a  more  favourable  turn.  Un  3  Dec., 
when  the  queen  opened  parliament  in  per- 
son, the  mutiny  was  in  process  of  extinction. 

The  sudden  death  of  the  Duchess  de 
Nemours  in  November  at  Claremont  in- 
creased at  the  time  the  queen's  depression. 
'  We  were  like  sisters,'  she  wrote ;  'bore  the 
same  name,  married  the  same  year,  our 
children  of  the  same  age.'  But  the  need  of 
arranging  for  the  celebration  of  her  eldest 
daughters  marriage  soon  distracted  her 
attention.  As  many  as  seventeen  German 
^inces  and  princesBes  acc^ted  invitationa 
jitgtiat^Qt  ^  present.  The  festivities 
the  Frinceu  opened  on  19  Jan.  1858  with  a 
state  performance  at  Her  Ma- 
iesty's  Theatre,  when  '  Macbeth*  was  per- 
ntrmedf  with  Phelps  and  Miss  Faudt  in 
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the  chief  parts,  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  ' 
and  Mrs,  Keeley's  rendering  of  the  farce 
of  'Twice  Killed.'  The  wedding  took 
place  at  St.  James's  Palace  on  the  36th,  and 
eight  days  later  the  biide  and  bridegroom 
left  England.  The  queen  felt  the  parting 
severely,  and  dwelt  upon  her  mixed  feelinffs 
of  joy  and  sorrow  in  ner  replies  to  the  ad- 
dresses of  congratulation  iraich  poured  ia 
upon  her. 

Before  the  queen  quite  reconciled  herself 
to  the  separation  from  her  daughter,  she  was 
suddenly  involved  in  the  perplexities  of  u 
ministerial  crisis.  The  French  alliance 
which  Palmerston  had  initiated  proved  a 
boomerang  and  destroyed  his  government. 
On  16  Jan.  an  explosive  bomb  had  beea 
thrown  by  one  Orsini,  an  Italian  refugee, 
at  the  emperor  and  empress  of  the  French 
while  entering  the  Opera  House  in  Paris, 
and  though  they  escaped  unhurt  ten  persons 
were  killed  and  160  wounded.  It  was  soon 
discovered  that  the  plot  had  been  hatched ' 
in  England,  and  that  the  bomb  had  been 
manuiactured  there.  A  stronglv  worded 
despatch  from  the  French  minister  Walewskl 
to  Palmerston  demanded  that  he  should  take 
steps  to  restrict  the  right  of  asylum  in  Eng- 
land which  was  hitherto  freely  accorded  to 
foreign  political  malcontents.  Addresses 
of  congratulation  to  the  emperor  on  his 
escape,  which  he  published  in  the  ofBclaL 
'  Moniteur,'  threatened  England  with  re- 
prisal. Palmerston  ignored  Walewskl'a  des- 
patch, but  introduced  a  mild  bill  mailing 
conspiracy  to  murder,  hitherto  a  misde- 
meanour, a  felony.  Thfi  step  was  approved 
by  the  queen,  but  it  was  denounced  as  a 
weak  truckliiu;  to  Palmerston's  old  friend 
Napoleon,  ana^his  bill  was  defeated  on  the 
pttimcnton'.  secoud  reading  (19  Feb.)  There- 
fail.  Febm-  upon  he  resigned.  The  queen 
aryiess  begged  him  to  reconsider  the 
matter.  Although  she  never  derived  much 
comfort  from  Palmerston,  she  had  great 
faith  in  liia  colleague  Clarendon,  and  it 
was  on  his  account  that  she  sought  to  keep 
the  ministry  in  office;  but  Palmerston 
persisted  in  resigning,  and  she  at  once 
summoned  Lord  Deroy.  The  queen,  al- 
though she  recognised  the  parhamentary 
weakness  of  a  conservative  government, 
was  successful  in  urging  him  to  attempt 
it.  It  gratified  her  that  the  brother  of  Sit 
Robert  Peel,  General  Jonathan  Feel,  became 
secretary  for  war.  *His  likeness  to  his 
deceased  brother,'  she  wrote,  'in  mannn', 
in  his  way  of  thinking  and  in  patriotic 
feeling,  is  quite  touching/  fViendIv  relations 
with  Trance  were  easily  re-estaoliahed  by 
the  new  ministry,  and  the  queen  woi 
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ddigbtacl  by  the  em^ror'a  choice  of  the  emi- 
nent Qenenl  Pfilissier,  Dtic  de  Malakoff,  to 
represent  France  at  her  court  in  place  of 
Persi^y,  who  was  no  favourite.  General 
P^lissier  was  constantly  at  court,  and  was 
n}uch  liked  by  all  the  roval  funily,  and 
when  he  withdrew,  on  6  March  1869,  tears 
were  shed  on  both  sides. 

In  June  1858  the  prince  consort  paid  a 
Tiut  to  his  daughtw  and  aon-in-Iaw  in  Ger- 
many, and  on  £u  return  the  ^uaen,  during 
excepctonally  hot  weather,  which  interfered 
with  her  comfort,  made  a  royal  pros;ress  to 
Birmingham  to  open  the  Aston  Park.  She 
and  the  prince  stayed  with  Lord  Lei^h  at 
Stoueleigh  Abbey.  The  need  of  maintaining 
at  full  heat  the  French  alliance  again  called 
them  to  France  in  August,  when  they  paid 
a  second  visit  to  Cherbourg.  The  meeting  of 
the  sovereigns  bore  a  somewhat  equivocal 
aspect.  The  queen  in  her  yacht  was  ac- 
companied by  a  great  escort  of 
men-of-war,  while  nearly  all  the 
ships  of  the  French  navy  stood 
by  to  welcome  her.  On  landing  at  Cher- 
bpuiv  she  joined  the  enrperor  m  witness- 
ing ^  formal  opening  of  the  new  arsenal, 
and  she  climbed  up  the  ateep  fort  La 
Houle  in  order  to  survey  the  whole  extent 
of  the  fortifications.  The  emperor  plea- 
santly reminded  the  queen  that  a  century 
before  the  English  fleet  had  bombarded 
Cherbourg,  but  the  cordiality  between 
the  two  appeared  unchanged,  and  the 
emperor  repeated  his  confidence  in  the 
permanence  of  the  Aiu;lo-French  alliance ; 
the  prince,  however,  uought  the  imperial 
ardour  somewhat  cooler  than  of  old.  From 
France  the  q^ueen  passed  to  Ger- 
many  on  a  visit  to  ner  daughter. 
^^^*  It  was  a  long  and  interesting 
expedition,  and  she  renewed  personal  in- 
tercourse with  many  ^ends  and  kinsmen. 
She  and  the  prince  landed  at  Antwerp,  and  at 
Italinee  met  Kin^  Lec^^  who  travelled 
urith  them  to  Vervters.  At  Aix-la-Ohapelle 
the  prince  of  Prussia  jdned  them.  Thence 
they  travelled  to  Hanover  to  vi^t  the  king 
andqueen  at  Herrenhausen,  where  the  queen 
delighted  in  the  many  memorials  of  her 
Aanoveriui  {ffedecessors.  Her  daughter  was 
Teuding  at  tibe  castle  of  Babelsberg,  about 
three  miles  from  Potsdam,  and  there  she 
arrived  on  13  Aug.  In  the  course  of 
dte  next  few  days  many  visits  were  paid  to 
^rlin,  and  the  queeq  inspected  the  public 
buildings,  the  tomb  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
and  the  royal  palaces  of  Sans  Souci  and 
Charlottenbai^,  and  the  Neues  Palais.  On 
the  27th  she  left  for  Cologne,  and  after 
f  bnaf  visit  to  places  91  interest  she 


arrived  at  Osborne  by  way  of  Antwerp  and 
Dover  on  the  21st.  She  and  the  prince  soon 
left  for  the  north,  but  they  paused  on  the 
journey  at  Leeds  to  open  the  new  town-hall. 

The  foreign  tour  had  not  withdravm  the 
queen  from  important  business  at  home. 
When  she  was  setting  out  the  county  was 
excited  by  the  com^etion  of  the  laying 
of  the  first  submarine  cable  between  America 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  queen  sent 
an  elaborate  message  of  congratulation  over 
the  wires  to  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  James  Buchanan.  She  described  the 
enterprise  as  an  additional  link  between 
nations  whose  friendship  was  founded  upon 
common  interest  and  reciprocal  esteem. 
Unfortunately  the  cable  soon  ceaeed  to  work 
and  the  permanent  connection  was  not  esta- 
blished till  1861.  During  her  stay  in  Qer- 
The  r«-  niany,  Indian  affairs  mainly  occu- 
•sctieme&t  pied  her  government's  atten- 
otindi^  tion.  While  the  mutiny  was  in 
course  of  suppression  parliament  decided  to 
abolish  the  old  East  India  Company  and  to 
transfer  its  territories  and  powers  to  the 
crown.  India  was  thenceforth  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  a  secretary  of  state  assisted  br 
a  council  of  fifteen.  Hie  queen  set  a 
value  on  the  new  and  direct  connection 
which  the  measure  created  between  India 
and  herself.  She  felt  that  it  added  to  the 
prestige  of  the  monarchy,  but  in  two  details 
the  queen  deemed  the  bill  to  encroach  on 
her  prerogative.  In  the  first  place,  the 
introduction  of  competitive  examinations 
for  appointments  in  the  new  Indian  civil 
service  cancelled  the  crown's  power  of 
nomination.  In  the  second  place,  the 
Indian  army  was  to  be  put  under  the 
authority  of  the  Indian  council.  She  insisted 
that  her  prerogative  ffave  her  control  of  all 
military  forces  of  the  crown  through  the 
commander-in-chief  exclusively.  She  laid 
her  objections  before  Lord  Derby  with  her 
usual  snnkness,  but  the  government  had 
pledged  itself  to  the  proposed  arrangements, 
and  on  Lord  Derby  threatening  to  resign 
if  the  queen,  pressed  the  points,  she  pru- 
dently dropped  the  first  and  waited  for  a 
more  opportune  moment  for  renewing  dia- 
cussion  on  the  second.  In  1860  it  was 
decided  to  amalgamate  the  European  forces 
in  India  with  the  home  army. 

The  act  for  the  reorganisation  of  tba 
Indian  government  received  the  royal  assent 
on  2  Aug.  1858.  Thereupon  Lord  Derby'a 
cabinet  oiafted  a  proclamation  to  the  people 
of  India  defining  the  principles  which  would 
henceforth  determine  the  crown's  relations 
with  them.  The  queen  was  resolved  that 
her  ^t  address  to  die  native  ^pulati<^ 
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Aoald  lA^nlj  Mt  forth  Iter  penonil  interest 
ki  iti  weUure.  ftte  h«d  wovn  the  irliole 
weigiit  oi  ber  influnGe  agsinBt  tiiose  who 
de&nded  indiacrimiuate  retalifttory  punisb- 
nent  of  the  'natire  population  for  tbe  mis- 
deeds of  the  mHtiny.  The  gOTemor'genersl, 
Lord  Oanning,  who  porBUM  a  policy  of  con- 
oUiattop,  had  no  more  sympathising'  adherent 
than  the  queen.  '  The  Indian  peo^e  should 
know,'  she  had  written  to  him  in  December 
1857,  *  that  there  js  no  hatred  to  a  brown 
thin,  none ;  hut  the  neatest  wiah  on  their 
queen's  part  to  see  them  happy,  contented, 
and  flouri^ing.'  The  draft  proclamation 
which  waa  forwarded  to  her  at  Babelsberg 
saened  to  aaiert  England's  power  with  need- 
less  bmsqaenass,  and  waa  not  cakmlated  to 
eoiwilUteiMtiT«Bentiinant,  '  Undeterred  by 
the  iUnnicoess  which  hod  attotded  hu  efforts 
to  modify  those  jHrorisions  in  the  bill  which 
offended  her,  she  now  reminded  the  prime 
minister  'that  it  is  a  female  sororeign  who 
•pMhs  to  more  than  ft  hundred  millions  of 
MStem  people  on  assuming  the  direct  go- 
g„  Tdmment  OTer  tham,  and  after  a 

Kttitadeto  bloody  civil  war,  giving  them 
JSjeouT*  plfiflgM  which  her  future  reign  is 
'  to  redeem,  and  explaining  the 

yrindples  of  her  government.  Such  a  docu- 
ment should  breathe  feelings  of  generosity, 
benevolence,  and  reli^ous  t<deration,  and 
point  out  the  privilege  which  the  Indians 
will  reoeire  in  being  placed  on  an  equality 
with  ib»  sn^ecte  of  the  British  crown,  and 
the  pKwpenW  following  in  the  ttaiu  of 
ervilisstion  *  (Bf  Aamt,  iv.  49).  She  leaehted 
her  miniatera*  failure  to  refer  with  OTmpathy 
to  native  religion  and  customs.  The  deep 
attachment  wnich  she  folt  to  faer  own  reli- 
gion  imposed  on  her,  she  said,  the  obligation 
of  protecting  all  her  subjeota  in  their  adher» 
mce  to  their  own  religious  faith,  ^e  derived 
to  give  expression  to  herfeelings  of  horror  and 
re^et  at  the  mutiny,  and  her  gratitude 
to  God  at  its  approaching  end.  She  desired 
Lord  Derby  to  rewrite  the  proclamation  in 
what  she  described  ss  *his  excellent  lan- 
guage.' 

'  The  qnem  never  brought  her  influence  to 
bear  on  an  executive  aetof  government  with 
•obler  elbct.  The  second  draft,  which  was 
mrmlf  aj^roved  by  the  queen,  breathed 
llwt  WHO  spirit  of  humanity  and  toleration 
whidt  was  the  best  guarantee  of  tiia  fhture 
prosperity  of  EngliMi  role  in  India.  Her 
m^stion  was  esperially  responsible  for  the 
ma^fioenfe  passage  in  the  proclamation 
the  efibet  of  which,  from  thepomt  (f(  view  of 
both  literature  and  politics,  it  would  be  £ffi- 
flttlt  to  exaggerate:  'firmly  relying  our- 
fetves  on  the  tenth  of  Obristianity,  and 


aclmowledging  with  gratitude  the  solace  of 
religion,  we  disclaim  alike  the  right  and  th* 
desire  to  Impose  ovr  oonviotions  on  any  ol 
our  Bubiects.  We  declare  it  to  be  our  royiA 
will  ana  pleasure  that  none  be  in  any  wise 
favoured,  none  molested  or  disquieted  by 
reason  of  their  religious  faith  or  ouervancea, 
but  that  all  shall  alike  enjoy  the  equal  and 
impartial  protection  of  the  law ;  and  we  do 
strictly  chai^  4nd  enjoin  all  those  who  may 
be  in  authority  under  us  that  they  abstain 
from  all  interference  with  tbe  religious  be- 
lief or  worship  of  any  o£  our  subjects  on  pain 
of  our  highest  displeasure.'  Finally,  the 
queen  recommended  the  establishment  of  » 
new  order  of  the  star  of  India  as  a  decora- 
tive reward  for  those  native  princes  who 
were  loj^al  to  her  ralet  and  sutdi  of  her 
officials  in  the  Indian  government  as  ren- 
dered conspicuous  serfice.  The  first  investi- 
ture took  place  on  1  Nov.  2861. 

In  the  closing  months  of  18S8  and  the 
opening  months  of  1859  time  forcibly  re- 
minded the  queen  of  its  passage.  On  9  Nov. 
1858  the  prmce  of  Wales,  who  had  been 
confirmed  on  1  April  1858,  completed  his 
eighteenth  year.  That  age  in  the  royal 
lamily  was  equivalent  to  a  majority, 
and  the  queen  in  an  admirable  letter  to 
her  eldest  son,  while  acknowledging  that,  in 
the  interest  of  his  own  wel&re,  his  discipline 
had  been  sevrae,  now  bade  him  consider 
himself  his  own  master ;  she  would  always  be 
ready  to  o^r  him  advice  if  he  wished  it|  but 
sheironid  not  intrude  it.  No  sooner  had 
she  set  her  eldest  son  -on  the  road  to  inde< 
pmdence  than  she  welcomed  the  first  birth 
of  that  second  generation  of  her 

S«tl3d.  ^^'^  Uwe  her  death 

was  to  grow  to  great  dimensions. 
On  37  Jan.  1869  a  son  and  heir  was  bom  at 
fierlin  to  the  Princess  Soyal.  The  child  ulti- 
mately became  the  present  German  elhperor 
William  II.  For  some  time  the  princess's 
condition  caused  anxiety  to  her  family,  but 
the  crisis  happily  passed.  The  queen  thus 
became  a  grandmother  at  age  of  thirty- 
nind.  Ccmgratulalions  ponied  in  fbom  every 
quarter. 

Among  the  earliest  and  the  warmest 
greetings  eame  one  from  Napoleon  III,  and 
the  queen  in  her  aeknowle^;inenttook  occa- 
sion solemnly  to  urge  him  to  aluda  in  the 
paths  of  peace.  l%e  perristency  with  which 
he  continued  to  increase  his  armaments  had 
roused  a  widesjKead  sunnoion  that  he  was 
preparing  to  emulate  the  example  of  his 
grwt  predecessor.  For  a  time  it  seemed 
doubtful  in  which  direction  he  would  aim 
his  first  Mow.  But  when  the  queen's  first 
grandson  was  bom,  dm  knew  that  her  gentle- 
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spoken  ally  wu  oboat  to  challenge  the 
peace  of  Europe  hj  joining  the  Idng  of  Sar- 
dinia in  an  endeavour  to  expel  Austria  from 
Lombardy  and  Venetia,  and  th^by  to  pro- 
mote the  unitv  of  Italy  under  the  kingahip 
of  the  royal  house  of  Sardinia.  The  em- 
peror accepted  the  queen's  pacific  counsel 
in  good  part,  but  at  the  same  time  wrote 
to  her  in  defence  of  the  proposed  war.  On 
3  Feb.  she  opened  parliamrat  in  person  and 
read  with  emphasis  those  puaagos  in  her 
speech  whldi  aelaxed  that  Eqglud  vonld 
M  no  part^  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon's  am- 
bitious designs.  Before  the  end  of  April  the 
queen's  hopes  of  peace  were  defeated  by 
we  unezpm^ed  action  of  Austria,  which, 
grasping  its  nettle,  declared  war  on  Sardinia. 
Napoleon  at  once  entered  the  field  with  his 
ally  of  Italy.  The  queen  and  the  prince 
Nnpoicon  a.t  "^^^  harassed  by  fear  of  a  uni- 
w»rwitl»  Tersal  war.  Popular  feeling  in 
AurtrU.  England  in  regard  to  the  struggle 
that  was  in  progress  was  entirely  distasteful 
to  them.  Eaglish  public  sentiment  regarded 
Sardinia  as  the  courageous  challenger  of 
absolutist  tyranny.  Napoleon  was  applauded 
for  rendering  Sardinia  assistance.  The  queen 
and  the  vrinoe,  on  the  other  hand,  while  the; 
depl<»ea  Austria's  precipitancy,  cherished 
sympathy  with  her  as  a  Qerman  power,  whose 
fortunes  appeared  to  afiect  immediately  those 
of  her  neighbour,  Prussia. 

Affection  for  her  newly  married  daughter 
redoubled  the  queen's  desire  for  the  »fety 
of  Prussia.   Her  son-in-law  had 
mriety^*  a  Step  nearer  the  Prus- 

respeotlDE  sian  throne  in  1868,  when  the 
Praaria.  ^ing,  his  uncle,  had,  owing  to 
failing  health,  oeen  superseded  by  his  father, 
the  prince  of  Prussia,  who  beciuue  prince- 
regent.  The  chan^  of  rule  greatly  increased 
the  influence  that  Prince  AlWt  could  ejiert 
on  Prussia,  for  the  new  ruler  was  an  old 
friend  of  his  and  of  the  queen,  and,  having 
much  faith  in  the  prince's  judgment,  freely 
appealed  to  th«n  fifr  confidential  oonnsu. 
It  was  now  for  the  prince-regoit  of  Prussia 
to  decide  whether  the  safety  of  his  dami- 
nions  required  him  to  throw  in  his  lot  with 
Austria,  The  English  court,  mainly  moved 
bv  a  desire  to  protect  their  dau^^ter  from 
the  consequences  of  strife,  besought  him  to 
stand  aside.  He  assented,  and  the  queen 
turned  to  Napoletm  to  persuade  him  to  keep 
hostilities  within  a  narrow  compass.  When 
the  empress  of  the  French  sent  her  birthday 
congratulations  on  26  May,  she  in  reply 
entreated  her  to  persuade  her  husband  to 
localise  the  war.  The  prompt  triumph  of 
the  French  arms  achieved  that  result,  and, 
to  tbe  queen's  relief,  ftlthotigb  not  without 


anxiety,  she  learned  that  tito  two  empena 
were  to  meet  at  Villa&anca  to  negotiate 
terms  of  peace. 

The  queen's  fears  of  the  sequel  were  grestlf 
increased  by  the  change  of  government  vhicn 
took  place  during  tlui  prt^^resa  of  the  mr. 
On  1  April  Lord  Derby  8  soveniment,  which 

in  the  main  held  her  views  in  rs- 
JS^oi''        to thefoteign situation,™ 

defeated  on  its  tmcam.  ma.  She 
deoUnedto  accept  the  ministers^  resign^aa, 
but  assented  to  the  lalyidteniadve,  wsoIih 
tion  of  parliament.  The  eleeticms^Biasd  off 
quietly,  but  left  tlie  coiuervadvae  in  aniwh 
nty  of  fbrty-three.  On  10  Jnne  the  mini- 
sters were  attacked  and  defeated,  and,  to  the 
queen's  disappointment,  she  aaw  heraelf  com- 
pelled to  accept  Lord  Derby's  reeignatioa. 
Again  Polmerston  was  the  conaemtiTfi 
leader's  only  practicable  successor.  But  it 
was  repugnant  to  the  queen  to  recall  him  to 
power  at  the  existing  juncture  in  foieigi 
politics.  His  sympathy  with  Italy  and  hk 
antipathy  to  Austria  were  alike  notorious. 
Lord  John  Kuesell,  too,  hod  identified  him- 
self with  Italian  interests.  On  11  Jone  the 
therefore  invited  Lord  G^ranville,  a  compan- 
tivel^  subordinate  member  oi  the  party,  to 
extricate  her  from  her  difficnltiee  by  fonning 
a  go\'emment.  To  him  she  was  persooalhr 
attached,  and  he  was  calculated  to  ]Bon 
more  pliable  than  his  older  colleagues.  Id 
autograph  letters  addressed  to  Palmenton 
and  Lord  John,  which  Granville  waschai^ 
to  deliver,  she  requested  those  vetemu  to 
serve  under  him.  Her  action  was  mortify- 
ing to  both,  and  by  accident  involved  lur 
and  them  inevoi  more  embarrassment  thu 
could  have  been  anticipated.  Owing  to 
some  indiscreet  talk  of  Lord  Qranville  with 
a  friend,  a  correct  report  of  the  queoi'a  00s- 
versation  with  him  appeared  in  the  '  Times' 
next  day  (12  June).  She  was  in  dena^. 
*  Whom  am  I  to  trust  f '  she  said ;  '  tbm 
were  my  own  very  words  '  In  the  nsnlt 
Palmerstott  genially  agreed  to  accept  Gm- 
ville's  leadership,  but  Lord  John  lefinsd  to 
hear  of  it ;  ana  Laid  OnnviUe  withdrew 
from  the  negotiation.  The  queen  was  thus 
compelled  to  appeal  to  Falmerstoo,  awl  ta 
accept  him  as  ner  prime  ministw  fn  tlw 
second  time.  Before  his  ministry  was  eos- 
atitnted  she  snfiered  yet  another  diMi^otst- 
ment.  Lord  John  insisted  on  taking  the 
foreign  office,  and,  as  a  eonseoQancb 
Clarmidon,  her  trusted  friend,  wno  had  good 
claims  to  the  post,  was  excluded  from  tin 
government. 

Her  forebodings  of  difficulties  with  ha 
new  ministers  were  justified.  A.tthehsodsof 
Lord  John,  as  foreign  minuter,  she  mdutcd 
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hudly  fewer  tonnenta  thBn  Falmerston  had 
inflicted  on  her  when  he  held  that  office. 

^^^JJJS*  ftTowed  a  reaolve  to  serre  the  in- 
John  on  terest^  of  Italy  at  the  expense  of 
^•^R^*"  Austria,  and  won,  in  the  inner 
circle  of  the  court,  the  sobriquet 
of  'the  old  Italian  masters.'  At  the  some 
time  the  course  of  the  negotiations  between 
Napoleon  and  the  emperor  of  Austria  was 
perplexing  alike  to  the  queen  and  to  her 
ministers.  Napoleon  had  at  Villafranca  aiv 
ruiged  mysterious  terms  vith  tiie  emperor  of 
Anstria  which  seemed  to  the  fiiends  of  Italr 
far  too  favounhle  to  Austria,  althoa|[a 
they  gave  France  no  advantage.  Ansteia 
■was  to  lose  Iximbardy,  but  was  to  retain 
Venetia.  France  protested  uitwiUingw 
ness  to  take  farther  part  in  the  matter. 
Sardinia  was  recommended  to  rely  on  her 
own  efforts  to  obtain  whatever  other  changes 
sh^  sought  in  the  adjustment  of  Italy.  So 
barren  a  result  was  unsatisfoctorv  to  all 
Italian  liberals,  and  was  deemed  by  Fal- 
merston and  Lord  John  to  be  grossly  unjust 
to  them.  They  opened  diplomatic  negotia- 
tions with  a  view  to  a  motUfication  of  the 
proposed  treaty,  and  to  the  encouragement 
of  the  Italians  to  fight  their  battle  out  to 
the  end.  The  queen,  who  was  relieved  by 
the  cessation  of  faostititiee  and  by  the  easy 
terms  offered  to  Austria,  stoutly  olfjected  to 
her  minister^  intervention.  *  We  did  not 
protest  against  the  war,'  she  told  Lord  John ; 
'  we  cannot  protest  against  the  peace.'  She 
insisted  that  the  cry  *  Italy  for  the  Italians,' 
if  loudly  raised  by  the  government,  would 
compel  this  country  to  join  Sardinia  in  war. 
But  Palmerston  and  Lord  John  were  un- 
moved by  her  appeals.  Palmerston  declared 
that,  if  th?ir  advice  were  not  acted  on,  their 
resignations  would  follow.  In  August,  when 
the  vacation  had  scattered  the  ministers,  the 
queen  insisted  on  the  whole  cabinet  being 
summoned,  ao  that  they  might  realise  her 
unconquerable  determination  to  observe  a 
strict  neutndity.  F&lmerston  sfl^ted  in- 
difierence  to  her  perustent^,  bnt  Italian 
affiiirs  were  Buffereoto  take  their  own  course 
without  English  intervention.  Yet  the  out- 
come waa  not  agreeable  to  the  queen.  As 
soon  as  the  treaty  of  Villafranca  was  signed, 
Sardinia,  aided  by  Garibaldi,  sought  at  the 
sword's  point,  without  foreign  aid,  full  con- 
trol of  the  independent  states  of  the  penin- 
at^  outside  Rome  and  Venetia.  Altnough 
she  was  aware  of  the  weakness  of  their  cause, 
the  queen  could  not  resist  sympathy  with 
the  petty  Italian  rulers  who  were  driven 
by  Sardinia  from  their  principalities.  The 
Pucbees  of  Farma,  one  of  the  discniwaed 


sovereigns,  appealed  to  the  queen  for  pro* 
tection.  Lord  John,  whose  stolidity  in  such 
matters  widened  the  breach  between  him  and 
the  queen,  drew  up  a  cold  and  bald  refusal, 
whicn  she  declined  to  send.  Lord  Qaren- 
d(ni,  however,  vras  on  a  visit  to  her  at  the 
moment,  and  by  his  advice  she  gave  her 
reply  a  mors  sympathetic  tone,  without 
openly  defying  her  ministers. 

At  the  same  time,  with  Sardinia's  reluctant 
assent,  Napoleon  annexed  Savoy  and  Nice 
to  France  as  the  price  of  his  benevolent 
service  to  Italy  in  the  past,  and  by  way 
of  a  wamin^^  that  he  would  tolerate  no 
foreign  intrusion  whUe  the  internal  struggle 
Ibr  Italian  unit^  was  proceeding.  The  queen 
viewed  this  episode  with  especial  disgust. 
That  Napoleon  should  benefit  from  the  con- 
fusion into  which,  in  her  eyes,  he  had  wan- 
tonly thrown  southern  Europe  roused  her 
indignation  to  its  full  height.  She  bitterlv 
reproached  herministersiwhomshesuspecte^ 
of  secret  sympathy  with  him,  -n-ith  pWing 
An^with  hands.   Her  compUint 

Napoleon  was  hardly  logical,  for  she  had 
II'-  herself   urged    on    them  the 

efrictest  neutrality.  On  6  Feb.  160O  she 
wrote  to  Lord  John, '  We  have  been  made 
regular  dupes,  which  the  queen  apprehended 
and  warned  anunst  all  along.'  Her  hope  that 
Europe  would  stand  tnre^^  to  peventthe 
annexion  waa  unavailing,  and  she  wrath- 
fiilly  exclaimed  agunst  maintuning  fui^ 
ther  intercourse  with  France.  '  France,'  ahe 
wrote  to  her  uncle  (8  May  1660),  'must 
needs  disturb  everf  quarter  of  the  globe, 
and  try  to  make  mischief,  and  set  every  one 
by  the  ears.  Of  course  this  will  end  some 
:  day  in  a  general  crusade  against  theuniversal 
disturber  of  the  world.'  But  her  wrath 
cooled,  and  her  future  action  bore  small 
trace  of  it.  In  1860  the  ministry  gave  her 
another  ground  for  annoyance  by  proposing 
to  abolish  the  post  of  commanaer^in-chief, 
and  to  bring  the  army  entirely  under  the 
control  of  parliament  through  the  secretary 
of  state.  She  protested  with  warmth  against 
the  change  as  an  infiringement  of  her  prero- 
gative, and  for  the  mommt  the  scheme  waa 
dropped. 

Apart  from  political  questions  her  life  still 
knew  no  cloud.  Her  publicduties  continued 
to  bring  her  into  personal  relations  with  the 
army  which  were  always  congenial  to  her. 
On  29  Jan.  1859  she  opened  Wellington 
College  for  the  sons  of  officers,  an  institution 
jgmt—  which  she  had  already  laid  the 
foundatiouHstone.  On  &  June 
she  once  more  distributed  Victoria 
crosses.  On  26  Aug.  she  inspected  at  Porte- 
mouth  the  82rd  regiment,  whence  the  heroet 
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of  Lucknow  had  beea  drawn.  To  meeit  sur- 
piueB  of  invauon  a  Tolunteor  Uxot  was  called 
into  exutence  bj  xoyal  command  in  Maj 
16S9,  and  to  tha  new  bandi  of  the  Bervice 
the  ^ueen  showed  every  favour.  She  held  a 
special  levee  of  2,600  volunteer  officete  at 
St.  James's  Palace  on  7  March  1860,  and 
Rhe  reviewed  twenty  thousand  men  in  Hyde 
"Park  on  23  June.  Her  brother-in-law, 
Duke  Ernest,  who  accompanied  her  on  the 
occasion,  did  not  conceal  his  contempt  for 
the  evolutions  of  her  citizen  soldiers,  but 
ahe  was  earnest  in  her  commendation  of 
their  »aL   On  2  July  1860  she  personally 

inaugurated  the  National  Kiile 
^^faninwi.    Association,  which  was  a  needful 

complement  of  the  volunteer 
movement,  and  in  openins;  its  first  annual 
lasting  on  WimUedon  Common  she  fired 
the  first  shot  at  the  targets  from  a  'Whit- 
worth  rifle.  She  at  once  instattfted  the 
queen's  prize  of  the  value  of  250/.,  which  was 
awarded  annually  till  the  end  of  her  reign. 
"When  on  the  way  to  Balmoral  in  August 
1860  she  stayed  at  Holyrood  in  order  to  re- 
view the  Scottish  volunteer  forces. 

Domestic  life  proceeded  agreeably.  Twice 
in  1869  her  daughter,  the  Princess  Koyal, 
visited  her,  on  the  second  occasion  with 
her  husband.  During  the  autumn  sojourn  at 
Balmoral  of  that  year  the  queen  was  excep- 
tionally vigorous,  moving  many  mountaineer- 
ingexpeditionswithherchildran.  Theprince 
consort  preuded  over  the  meeting  of  tha 
British  ABSOciation  at  Aberdeen  in  Septeak- 
Taex  1869,  uid  afterwards  invited  two  hun^- 
died  of  tibe  members  to  he  the  queen's 
ffuesta  at  a  highland  gathering  on  Deestde. 
On.  her  way  south  she  opened  the  Glasgow 
waterworks  at  Loch  Katrine,  and  made  a 
tour  through  the  Trossachs.  She  also  paid 
a  visit  to  Colonel  Douglas  Pennant,  M.F., 
at  Penrh^n  Castle,  near  Bangor,  and  was 
well  received  by  the  workmen  at  thePeorhyn 
slate  quarries.  During  the  season  of  next 
year,  ^en  she  opened  parliament  in  person 
(24  Jan.,  I860),  her  guests  included  the  king 
of  the  Belgians  and  theyoui^  German  princes, 
XiOuis  of  Hesse-Darmstadt  and  his  brother. 
She  looked  with  silent  favour  on  the  atten- 
tions which  Prince  Louis  paid  her  second 
daughter,  the  Princess  Alice,  who  was  now 
seventeen,  and,  although  she  deprecated  so 
early  a  marriage,  awaited  the  result  with  in- 
tereat.  Attheaametimethequeenuid  prince 
weraommiung  a  tour  for  the  prince  of  Wales 
tfarou^  Oinua  and  the  United  States, 
which  promised  well  for  the  good  relations 
of  England  and  the  United  States.  Preai- 
Asot  Buchanan,  in  a  letter  to  the  queen, 
invited  the  j^noe  to  Washington,  an  invi- 


tation which  ahe  aac^fted  in  an  autograph 

reply. 

In  the  late  autumn  of  1860  die  roysl 
family  paid  a  second  visit  to  Cohurgf.  A 
main  inducement  was  to  converse  once  more 
with  Stockmar,  who  had  since  1857  lived 
there  in  retirement  owing  to  a^  and  failing 
health.  The  queen  and  tne  pnnee  were  still 
actively  corresponding  with  nim,  and  wexo 
as  dependent  as  ever  on  his  counsel.  On 
22  Sept.,  accom^ianied  by  Princess  Alice 
and  attended  by  Lord  Joan  Russell,  they 
embarked  at  Graveeend  for  Antwerp. 
BcooodTUt  On  the  journey  they  were  di»- 
to  CQburg,  tressed  by  the  intelligence  of  the 
death  of  the  prince  consort's  ste^ 
mother,  with  whom  they  had  both  cherished 
a  sympathetic  intimacy.  While  jtao'^ng 
through  Germany  they  were  joined  by  mem- 
bars  of  the  Prussiui  royal  family,  inoludii:^ 
their  son-in-law.  At  Coburg  they  met  tJieir 
daughter  and  her  firet-bom  sou,  with  wUom 
his  grandmother  then  made  her  first  acquaint- 
ance. On  39  Sept.  they  removed  to  lioseuau. 
Among  the  guests  there  was  Gustav  Fiey- 
tag,  the  German  novelist,  who  interested 
the  queen,  and  described  in  his  reminiscences 
her  '  march-like  gait'  and  afiable  demeanour 
(GiTsiAvFBErUG,£e»tu»>c«nc«,Giig.  Trans. 
1890,  vol.  ii.)  Chi  1  Oct.  the  prince  met 
with  an  alarming  carriage  accident  (cf.LoRD 
AuausTTTS  LoFTDB,  Remimscenou,  1st  ser.  ii. 
89).  The  queen,  though  she  suppressed  her 
emotion,  was  ^vely  perturbed,  and  hj  way 
of  thank-o&nng  instituted  at  Cohura;,  aXtat 
her  return  home,  a  Victoria^Ufi.  (i.  e.  foundar 
tion),  endowing  it  with  IfiOOL  £w  the  assist- 
ance of  young  men  and  women  hi^nning 
life.  Happily  the  prince  sustainea  slight 
injury,  but  the  nervous  depression  which 
followed  led  his  friend  Stockmar  to  remark 
that  he  would  fall  an  easy  prey  to  illness. 
When  walking  with  his  brother  on  the  day 
of  his  departure  (10  Oct.)he  completelvbrolra 
down,  and  sobbed  out  that  he  would  never 
see  hia  native  land  again  (Dvkb  Ebhest's 
Memoir8,n,  66),  Outheretumjourneythe 
prince  and  princess  of  PrussiaenteutsuDed  the 
queen  and  the  prince  at  the  palace  of  Co- 
blenzj  wherealight  illness  detamed  thequeen 
forafewdays.  Lord  John  Russelland  Baron 
von  Schleinits,  the  German  minister,  BpaiX 
KeiRttow  political  diaeaauon, 

with  partly  in  re^rd  to  a  trifling  in- 
Fronis.  Indent  which  was  at  the  moment 
causing  ftiction  between  the  two  countries. 
An  English  traveller,  Cantun  Macdonald, 
had  been  imprisoned  by  toe  mistake  of  an 
over-cealous  policeman  at  Bonn.  No  settle- 
ment was  reached  by  Lord  John.  After- 
wards Palmerston  used  characteristically 
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ttrong  taiigaure  in  m  demand  for  repara- 
tion. A.  V^atiouB  dispntd  followed  between 
'{he  two  ^venunenU,  and  the  OLaeen  and  the 
prince  were  diapleased  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  Enffllsb  minutera  handled  it. 
The  queen  wisely  avoided  all  open  expreasion 
of  opinion,  bnt  shrewdly  ODservMl  that, 
'altbougfh  fbrei^  governments  were  often 
violent  and  arbitrary,  our  people  are  apt  to 
^Te  offdnce  and  to  my  no  regard  to  the  laws 
of  the  country.*  The  diacuauon  was  gra- 
dniJly  dropped,  and  when,  on  S  Jan.  1861, 
the  death  of  tne  paraly&ra  F^erick  Wil- 
liam IV  nlaced  the  qneen's  friend,  the  prince- 
l^egent  of  Praesia^finally  on  the  throne  of 
tVu8sia  as  King  William  I,  and  her  Bon-in- 
law  and  her  daughter  then  became  crown 
prince  and  princess,  the  queen  believed  that 
mendahlp  between  the  two  countries,  as  be- 
tween the  two  courta,  was  permanently 
assured.  Her  wrath  with  Napoleon,  too,  was 
waninsr.  A  private  visit  to  Windsor  and  Os- 
bomeirom  the  Empress  Eug6nie,  who  bad 
come  in  search  of  health,  reTived  the  tie  of 
personal  affection  that  bound  her  to  the  queen, 
and  the  new  year  (1661)  saw  the  customary 
interchange  of  letters  between  the  qneen  and 
Napoleon  iH.  English  and  French  armies 
had  been  enmged  together  in  China,  ^  But 
the  main  buraen  of  uie  queen's  greeting  to 
the  emperor  was  an  appeal  for  peace. 

A  further  source  of  satisfaction  sprang 
from  the  sectmd  visit  which  Prin(»  Louis 
of  Heesepaid  to  Windsor  in  November  1860, 
when  heionnftlly  betrothed  himself  to  Prin- 
cess Alice  (30  Not.) 

Christmas  and  New  Tear  1860-1  were  kept 
at  Windsor  vrith  nnnsual  spirit,  although  the 
jjOtoOitiivl  deathofLord  AoerdeenonHDec. 
Frincesi  was  a  cause  of  grief.  Amoncthe 
*^  many  guests  were  both  Ix)rd  Pal- 
merston  and  Mr.  Disraeli  with  bis  wife. 
The  queen  and  prince  had  much  talk  with 
Disraeli,  of  whose  growing  influence  they 
took  due  aceoont,  and  they  were  gratified 
"by  his  assurance  that  his  fbUowers  mig^t  be 
relied  on  to  support  a  national  policy.  On 
more  personal  questions  he  was  equally  com- 
placent. He  readily  agreed  to  support  the 
government  in  granting  a  dowry  of  30,000/. 
and  an  annuity  of  3,000/.  to  Princess  Alice 
on  her  aj^roaching  marriage.  On  4  Feb. 
1861  the  queen  opened  parliament  in  person, 
and  herself  announced  the  happy  event.  It 
was  the  last  occasion  on  which  she  delivered 
with  her  own  voice  the  speech  from  the 
throne.  On  10  Feb.  she  kept  quietly  at 
Buckingham  Palace  the  twenty-first  aniii- 
■versary  ot  her  marriage.  '  Very  few,'  she 
wrote  to  her  uncle  Leopold,  *oan  say 
Vith  ne  that  their  husband  at  the  end  of 


twenty-one  ^ears  is  not  only  full  of  the 
friendship,  kindness,  and  ajfection  which 
truly  happy  marriage  brings  with  !t,  hut  of 
the  same  tender  love  as  in  the  very  first  days 
of  our  marriage.'  But  death  was  to  destroy 
the  mainsping  <^  her  happiness  witldn  the 
year. 

The  queen  phased  to  the  crowning  sorrow 
of  her  life  through  a  lesser  grief,  which  on 
its  coming  tried  her  severely.  On  16  Sfarch 
DMtb  of  tiw  mother,  who  kept  her  youth- 
qaeen'i  ful  Spirit  and  cheenulhess  to  the 
last,  and  especially  delighted  In 
her  grandchildren,  died  at  Frogmore  after  a 
brief  illness.  It  was  the  queen^  first  ekperi- 
ence  of  death  in  the  inmost  circle  oi  her 
family.  Princess  Alice,  who  was  with  her 
at  the  moment,  first  gave  proof  of  that 
capacity  of  consolation  which  she  was 
often  afterwards  to  display  in  her  mother's 
future  trials.  Although  she  was  much  broken, 
the  queen  at  once  sent  the  sad  news  inber  own 
hand  to  her  half-8ist«r,  to  the  princess  royal, 
and  to  King  Leopold.  Expressions  of  sym- 
pathy abounded,  and  the  general  sentiment 
was  well  interpretedby  Disraeli,  who  said  in 
his  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
seconding  a  vote  of  condolence :  '  She  who 
reigns  over  us  has  elected,  amid  all  Uie 
splendours  of  empire,  to  establish  her  life  on 
theprinciple  of  domestic  love.' 

The  duchess's  body  was  laid  on  25  Slarch 
in  St.  George's  Chap^,  Windsor.  The  queen 
resolved  that  a  special  mausoleum  should 
be  built  at  Frogmore  for  a  permanent  burial- 
place,  and  the  remains  were  removed  thither 
on  17  Aug.  The  queen's  behaviour  to  all 
who  were  in  any  way  dependent  on  her 
mother  was  exemplary.  She  pensioned  her 
servants ;  ' she  continued  allowances  that 
the  Duchess  of  Kent  had  made  to  the  iViri- 
cess  Uohenlohe  and  her  sons  Victor  and 
Edward  Leiningen.  To  the  duchess's  lady- 
in-waiting,  Laoy  Aogusta  Bruce,  sistor  of 
Lord  Elgin,  who  had  shown  great  de- 
votion, the  queen  Was  herself  much  attached, 
and  she  At  once  made  her  her  own  bed- 
chamber woman  in  permanent  attendance 
upon  her. 

The  mourning  at  court  put  an  end  for  the 
time  to  festivities,  and  some  minor  troubles 
added  to  the  queen's  depression.  In  May, 
when  Prince  Louis  of  Hesse  visited  Osborne, 
he  fell  ill  of  measles.  On  14  July  the  queen 
was  shocked  bv  news  of  the  attempted  assassi- 
nation at  Baden  of  her  friend  the  king  of 
Prussia.  But  she  gradually  resumed  the 
hospitalities  and  activities  of  public  life. 
Before  the  end  of  the  season  she  entertained 
the  king  of  the  Belcrians  and  the  crown 
prince  and  princess  of  Prussia,  the  king  and 
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Prince  Oscar  of  Swedm,  and  the  ill-fated 
Aichduke  and  Archduchess  Maziaiilian. 

On  21  Au^.  the  queen,  with  the  prince 
consort,  the  Princesses  Alice  and  Helena, 
Thlid  vUt  (Uld  Prince  ArUiur,  set  out  from 
tolniaiKt,  Osborne  to  pay  Ireland  a  third 
iBSl.  visit.  The  immediate  inducement 

was  to  see  the  prince  of  Wales,  who  was 
leaminffregimeutal  duties  at  the  Curra^h 
camp,  jlie  royal  party  travelled  by  rail- 
way from  Southampton  to  Holyhead,  and 
croflsed  to  Kingstown  in  the  royal  yacht. 
The  queen  took  up  her  residence  in  the 
Viceregal  Lodge  in  Fhcenix  Park  on  the 
22nd.  On  Saturday  the  24th  she  went  to 
the  Curragh  to  review  a  force  of  ten  thou- 
sand men,  among  whom  her  eldest  son  held 
a  place.  On  the  26th  the  queen  and  her 
&mily  went  south,  traTelling  to  Killamey 
and  takinff  up  their  residence  at  Kenmare 
House.  They  were  received  by  the  people 
of  the  district  with  every  mark  of  ea< 
thuuaem.  Next  day  they  explored  the 
lakes  of  Killamey,  and  removed  in  the 
evening  to  Muckross  Abbey,  the  residence 
of  Mr.  Herbert.  Among  the  queen's  guests 
there  was  James  O'Connell,  brother  of 
Daniel  O'Connell  the  agitator,  with  other 
members  of  the  agitator's  family.  A  staff 
hunt,  which  proved  abortive,  was  organised 
for  the  enioyment  of  the  royal  party.  On 
the  29th  the  queen  left;  Killamey  for  Dublin 
and  Holyhead  on  her  way  to  Balmoral. 
Nearly  thirty-nine  years  were  to  paas  before 
the  queen  visited  Ireland  ajirain  for  the 
fourth  and  last  time.  At  Balmoral  she 
occupied  herself  matnlv  with  outdoor  pur- 
suits. On  4  Sept.,  to  her  delight,  die  was 
joined  by  her  half-sister,  thu  I'rincess  Lei- 
ningen,  who  came  on  a  long  visit.  Near  the 
end  of  October,  on  the  journey  south,  a 
short  halt  was  made  at  Edinburgh  to  enable 
the  prince  consort  to  lay  the  foundation- 
stones  of  a  new  po-<it  office  and  the  industrial 
museum  of  Scotland  (22  Oct.)  Windsor 
Castle  was  reached  the  next  morning.  This 
was  the  last  migration  of  the  court  which 
the  prince  consort  was  destined  to  share. 

As  usual,  guests  were  numerous  at  Wind- 
sor in  November,  but  the  deaths  of  Sir 
James  Qraham  and  of  Pedro  V  of  Porta- 
gal  and  his  brother  Ferdinand  damped  the 
spirits  of  host  and  hoateaa.  In  the  middle 
of  November  signs  that  the  prince's  health 
was  failing  became  obvious.  A  year  before 
he  had  had  an  attack  of  English  cholera, 
and  he  suffered  habitually  from  low  fever. 
Though  the  queen  was  solicitous,  she,  like 
most  persons  in  robust  health,  was  inclined 
to  take  a  hopeful  view  of  his  condition,  and 
not  until  the  last  did  she  realise  that  a&tal 


issue  was  impending.  A  sraions  political 
crisis  suddenly  arose  to  ahaorb  her  atten- 

Atbl  <rf  tlM 

Trenu  Under  her  husband's  advice, 
brought  personal  inAuence  to 
bear  on  her  ministers  in  the  intereata  of 
the  country's  peace.  In  April  the  civil  wmr 
in  America  had  broken  out,  and  the  queen 
had  issued  a  proclamation  of  neutrality. 
Public  opinion  in  England  was  divided  on 
the  merits  of  the  two  antagonists,  but  the 
mass  of  the  people  favoured  the  confederm* 
tion  of  the  south.  Palmerston,  the  ^rime 
minister,  Gladstone,  and  many  of  their  col- 
leagues made  no  secret  of  their  faith  in  the 
justiceof  the  causeof  thesouth.  In  Novem- 
ber the  prevailin{[  sentiment  seemed  on  the 
point  of  translatuff  itself  into  actual  war 
with  the  north.  Two  southern  enToys* 
named  respectively  Uaaon  and  Slidell,  liad 
been  despatched  by  the  aouthem  confede- 
rates to  plead  their  cause  at  the  English 
and  French  courts.  They  had  run  the  ted»- 
rals'  blockade  of  the  American  coast,  and, 
embarking  ou  the  Trent,  an  English  steamer, 
at  Havana,  set  sail  in  her  on  8  Nov. 
Next  day  a  federal  ship-of-war  fired  at  the 
Trent.  The  federal  captain  (Wilkes)  boarded 
her  after  threatening  violence,  and  captured 
the  confederate  envoys  with  their  secre- 
taries. On  37  Nov.  the  Trent  arrived  at 
Southampton,  and  the  news  was  divulged 
in  England.  On  50  Nov.  Palmerston  for- 
warded to  the  aueen  the  draft  of  a  despatch 
to  beforwardeato\yashingtQn.  Inperum^ 
tory  and  uncompromising  terms  theKngliui 
government  demanded  immediate  reparation 
and  redress.  The  strength  of  Falmerstoa's 
language  seemed  to  place  an;^  likelihood  of  an 
accommodation  out  of  question.  The  prince 
consort  realised  the  perils  of  the  situation. 
He  did  not  sliare  the  prime  minister's  vene- 
ration of  the  southerners,  and  war  with  any 

Earty  in  the  United  States  was  abhorrent  to 
im.  He  at  once  suggested,  in  behalf  of  the 
Prince  Ai-  clueen,  gentler  phraseology,  and 
bert'a  luter-  in  spite  of  his  rapidly  developing; 
TenUon.  jUness  wrote  to  I/jrdPalmerstoii 
for  the  queen  (1  Dec.)  urging  him  to  recast 
the  critical  despatch  so  that  it  might  dis- 
avow the  belin  that  the  assault  on  the 
Trent  was  the  deliberate  act  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Uuted  States.  Let  the  prime 
minister  assume  that  an  over-xealous  officer 
of  the  federal  fleet  had  made  an  unfortunate 
error  which  could  easily  be  repaired  by  *tbe 
restoration  of  the  unfortunate  passengera 
and  a  suitable  apology.'  This  note  to  Pal- 
merston '  was  the  last  thing  *  the  prince '  ever 
wrote,'  the  queen  said  afterwards,  and  it  had 
the  efieot  its  author  desired.  The  English 
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gOTemment  had  a  atrong  caae.  The  emperor 
of  the  French,  the  emperor  of  Austria,  the 
king  of  Prussia,  and  the  emperor  of  Russia 
expresaecl  themselves  in  full  sympathy  with 
England.  But  Falmerston  and  Russell  wil- 
lingly accepted  the  prince  consort's  cor- 
rection. They  substituted  his  moderation 
for  their  virulence,  with  the^result  that  the 
gOTenunent  of  Washington  assented  cheer- 
fully to  their  demanda.  Both  in  England 
and  America  it  was  acknowledged  ^at  a 
grave  disaster  was  averted  by  tbeprince'a  tact. 

But  he  was  never  to  learn  of  his  victory. 
He  already  had  a  presentiment  that  he  was 
Pji|^  goin^  to  die,  and  he  did  not  cling 
Albert*!  to  life.  He  had  none  of  the 
queen's  sanguinenesa  or  elastici^ 
of  temperament,  and  of  late  iiremovahle 
ffloom  had  oppressed  him.  Dunng  the  early 
days  of  December  he  gradually  sank,  and 
on  the  14th  he  passed  away  unexpectedly 
in  the  queen's  presence.  Almost  without 
warning  the  romance  of  the  queen's  life  was 
changed  into  a  tragedy. 

At  the  time  of  the  prince's  death,  her 
daughter  Alice  and  her  stepsister  the  Prin- 
cess Hobenlohe  were  with  ner  at  'Windsor, 
and  all  the  comfort  that  kindred  could  offer 
they  gave  her  in  full  measure.  Four  days 
after  the  tragic  event  she  drove  with  Prin- 
cess Alice  to  the  gardens  at  Frogmore,  and 
chose  a  site  for  a  mausoleum,  where  she 
and  her  husband  might  both  be  buried  to- 

f ether.  Her  uncle  Leopold  took  control  of 
er  immediate  action,  and  at  his  bidding 
she  reluctantly  removed  to  Osborne  next 
day.  In  the  course  of  the  20th  she  me- 
chanically signed  some  papers  of  state.  At 
midnight  her  brother-in-law,  Duke  Ernest, 
reached  Osborne,  and,  dissolved  in  tears,  she 
at  once  met  him  on  the  staircase.  On 
S8  Dec.,  in  all  the  panoply  of  state,  the 
prince's  remains  were  temporarily  laid  to 
rest  in  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor.  The 
prince  of  Wales  represented  her  as  chief 
mourner.  Earlyin  January  her  uncleLeopold 
came  to  Oeborue  to  console  and  counsel  ner. 

No  heavier  blow  than  the  prince's  removal 
could  have  fallen  on  the  queen.  Rarely 
was  a  wife  more  dependent  on  a 
portSS^  husband.  More  than  fifteen  years 
before  she  had  written  to  Stock- 
mar  (30  July  1846),  in  reference  to  a  few 
days'  separation  from  the  prince ;  '  Without 
bim  everything  loses  its  interest  ...  it 
will  always  be  a  terrible  pang  for  me  to 
separate  from  him  even  for  two  days,  and  I 
pray  God  never  to  let  me  survive  him.* 
Kow  that  the  permanent  separation  bad 
eome,  the  fiitare  spelt  for  her  desolation. 


As  she  wrote_m  a  photograph  of  a  fiuuily 


group,  consisting  of  herself,  her  children,  and 
abust  of  the  prince  consort, '  day  &r  her  was 
turned  into  night'  (Ladt  Blooxfiei.o,  ii. 
148). 

Her  tragic  fate  appealed  strongly  to  the 
sympathies  of  her  people,  who  mourned  with 
her  through  every  rank.  'They  cannot  tdl 
what  I  have  lost,'  she  said ;  but  she  was  not 
indifferent  to  the  mighty  outburst  of  com- 
passion. Personal  sympathy  wit^  her  in 
her  bereavement  was  not,  however,  all  ^t 
she  asked.  She  knew  that  the  exalted  esti- 
mate she  had  fonned  of  her  hushuid  was 
not  shared  by  her  subjects,  and  as  in  his 
lifetime,  so  to  a  greater  degree  after  his 
death,  she  yearned  for  signs  iL&t  he  had 
won  her  countrymen's  and  countrywomen's 
highest  esteem.  'Will  they  do  faim  justice 
now  P '  she  cried,  as,  in  company  with  her 
friend  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  she  looked 
for  the  last  time  on  his  dead  face.  Praise  of 
him  was  her  fullest  consolation,  and  happily 
it  was  not  denied  her.  The  elegiac  eulogy 
with  which  Tennyson  prefaced  bis  '  Idylls  of 
the  King,'  within  a  month  of  the  prince's 
death,  was  the  manner  of  salve  tluit  best 
soothed  '  her  aching,  bleeding  heart.'  The 
memorials  and  statues  that  sprang  up  in 
profusion  over  the  land  served  to  illu- 
mine the  gloom  that  encircled  her,  and 
in  course  of  years  she  found  in  the  task  of 
supervising  the  compilation  of  his  biography 
a  potent  mitigation  of  grief.  Public  opinion 
proved  tractable,  and  ultimately  she  enjoyed 
the  satisfaction  of  an  almost  universal  ac- 
knowledgment that  the  prince  had  worlied 
zealously  and  honestly  for  the  good  of  his 
adopted  country. 

But,  despite  the  poignancy  of  her  sorrow, 
and  the  sense  of  iaolation  which  thenceforth 
abode  with  her,  her  nerve  was  never  wholly 
shattered.  Katuralljand  freely  as  she  gave 
vent  to  her  grief,  her  woe  did  not  degenerate 
into  morbid  wuling.  One  its  most  perma- 
nent results  was  to  sharpen  her  sense  of  sym- 
pathVf  which  had  always  been  keen,  with 
the  distresses  of  others,  especially  with  dis- 
tresaefi  resembling  her  own ;  no  widow  in  the 
land,  in  whatever  rank  of  life,  had  hence- 
forth a  more  tender  sympathiser  than  the 
queen.  As  early  as  10  Jan.  1862  she  sent  a 
touching  message  of  sympathy  with  a  gift 
of  200/.  to  the  relatives  of  the  victims  of 
a  great  colliery  explosion  in  Northumber* 
land.  In  the  days  following  the  prince's 
death,  the  Princess  Alice  and  Sir  Charles 
Phipps,  keeper  of  her  privy  purse,  scted  as 
intermediaries  between  her  ara  herministers, 
but  before  the  end  of  the  first  month  her 
mmisters  reminded  her  that  she  was  bound 
to  comm'inicate  irith  them  directly.  F^l* 
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faienrton  at  the  moment  iras  disiibled  "by 
gout,  tnd  the  cabinet  was  under  the  «ome- 
•vrhat  Berere  and  pedftnttc  control  of  Lord 
John  Bussell.  The  re^spof  awoke  the  queen 
to  a  eense  of  her  poaition.  Gradually  she 
controlled  her  anfuinh,  and  resigned  henelf 
to  her  &te.  She  nad  lost  half  her  existence. 
Nothing  hereafter  could  be  to  her  what  it 
bad  once  been.  No  child  could  fill  the 
place  that  was  vacant.  But  she  did  not  seek 
to  ease  herself  of  her  burden.  She  steeled 
herself  to  bear  it  alone.  Hitherto  the  prince, 
■he  said,  had  thought  for  her.  Now  she 
wonld  think  for  herself.  Ilis  example  was 
to  be  her  guide.    The  minute  care  that  he 

had  bestowed  with  her  on  aSairs 
^tbSt  of  state  she  would  bestow.  Her 

decisions  would  be  those  that  she 
believed  he  would  have  taken.  She  would 
seek  every  advantage  that  she  could  derive 
from  the  memory  of  his  counsel.  '  Nothing 
that  reminded  her  of  him  was  disturbed — 
no  room  that  he  inhabited,  scarcely  a  paper 
that  he  had  handled.  The  anniversary  of 
his  death  was  henceforth  kept  as  a  solemn 
day  of  rest  and  prayer,  and  the  days  of  his 
birth,  betrothal,  and  marriage  were  held  in 
religious  veneration.  She  never  ceased  to 
wear  mourning  for  him ;  she  long  lived  in 
seclusion,  and  took  no  part  in  court  festivi- 
ties or  ceremonial  pageantry.  Now  that  the 
grave  had  closed  over  her  sole  companion 
and  oracle  of  one-and- twenty  years,  she 
felt  that  a  new  reign  had  begun,  and  must 
in  outward  aspect  ba  distinguished  from  the 
reign  that  bad  closed.  But  the  lessons  that 
the  prince  had  taught  her  left  so  deep  an 
impression  on  her,  she  clung  so  tenaciously 
to  nis  spirit,  tltat  her  attitude  to  the  busi- 
ness of  state  and  her  action  in  it  during 
the  forty  years  that  followed  his  death  bore 
little  outward  sign  of  change  from  the  days 
when  he  was  perpetually  at  her  side. 


In  the  *  two  dreadful  first  years  of  loneli- 
ness' that  followed  the  prince's  death  the 
Q'^^'i^'^'fid  in  complete  seclusion, 
.BttmSS^  dining  often  by  herself  or  with 
Id  her  her  half-Bister,  and  seeing  only  for 
WWowbocpd.  length  of  time  members  of 
her  own  iamily.  But  her  widowhood  ren- 
dered her  more  dependent  than  before  on  her 
perstmal  attendants,  and  her  intimacnr  with 
them  gradually  new  sreater.  Of  the  lemale 
members  of  her  hoiuenold  on  whose  support 
she  rested,  the  chief  was  Lady  Augusta 
Bruce,  and  on  her  marriage  to  Bean  St^ley 
on  23  Bee.  1863,  congenial  successors  to 
Lady  Augusta  were  found  in  Jane  Mar- 


chioness of  £ly,  who  bad  been  a  huiy  of  Um 
bedehambtt  since  1867  and  fiUed  that  (Ace 
tUI  80  April  1889,  imd  !n  Jai  Lulv 
Churclull,  vfao  was  a  lady  <^  the  bed- 
chamber from  4  July  1854  and  rettiaincd  in 
attendance  on  the  queen  till  her  auddeb 
death  on  Christmas  day  1900— lee«  than  a 
month  before  the  queen  herself  died.  Even 
from  the  lower  ranks  of  her  household  ehe 
welcomed  sympathy  and  proofs  of  personal 
attachment.  She  found  Scotsmen  and  Scots- 
women of  all  classes,  but  especially  of  the 
humbler,  readier  in  the  expression  of  kindly 
feeling  than  Englishman  and  Enelishwomeo. 
When  she  paid,  in  May  1862,  the  first  pain- 
ful visit  of  her  widowhood  to  Balmoral,  her 
reception  was  a  real  solace  to  her.  Her 
Scottish  chaplain,  Br.  Norman  Bfacleod,  gave 
her  more  real  consolation  than  any  cler^yintn 
of  the  south.  She  fisund  a  satisfaction  in 
employing  Scots  men  and  women  in  ber 
domestic  service.  John  Brown,  a  eon  of  i 
farmer  on  her  highland  estate,  bad  been  an 
outdoor  servant  at  Balmoral  since  ]  849,  and 
had  won  the  regard  of  the  prince  and  herself. 
She  soon  made  bim  a  personal  retainer, 
to  be  in  constant  attendance  upon  her  in 
all  the  migrations  of  the  court.  He  was  of 
rugged  exterior  and  uncourtly  manners,  but 
she  believed  in  his  devotion  to  her  and  in  his 
strong  common  sense,  and  she  willingly  par- 
doned in  him  the  familiarity  of  speech  and 
manner  which  old  servants  are  in  the  habit 
of  acquiring.  She  took  all  his  brothers  into 
her  service,  and  came  to  '^^^  bim  as  one  of 
her  trustiest  friends.  In  official  buuneaa  sbe 
derived  invaluable  assistance  in  theearlyVearB 
of  her  widowhood  from  those  who  were  mling 
more  dignified  portions  in  her  household. 
The  old  objections  to  the  appointment  of  s 
private  secretary  to  the  queen,  now  that  tbo 
prince  who  had  acted  in  that  ca^ncity  vu 
no  more,  were  not  revived,  and  it  was  st 
once  conferred  without  debate  on  General 
the  Hon.  Charles  Orey,  a  younger  son  of 
the  second  Earl  Grey,  who  had  been  since 
1846  private  secretary  to  the  prince,  and 
whose  sister.  Lady  Caroline  Barrington, 
was  since  1851  the  governess  of  the  royal 
children.  Some  ditferences  of  opinion  were 
held  outside  court  circles  as  to  bis  tact  and 
judgment,  but  until  his  death  in  1870  his 
devotion  to  his  work  relieved  the  qneen  of 
much  presung  anxiety.  She  also  reposed  full 
cot^dence  in  Sir  Charles  Phippa,  keeper  of 
the  privypurse,  who  died  in  1866,  and  in  Sir 
Thomas  Biddulph,  who  was  master  of  btf 
household  from  1831,  and  after  1867  sols 
keeper  of  the  privy  purse  until  his  death  in 
1878.  No  three  men  could  hare  served  her 
more  single-mindedly  than  Grey,  Phi^i| 
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ukd  Biddulph;  She  was  especially  fortu- 
nate, too,  in  General  Sir  Henrj  Foneonby, 
Qrefn  eucceesor  as  private  eecretorf,  -who, 
88  equerry  to  the  prince  consort,  hmi  been 
brought  'ffitliin  the  sphere  of  influence  which 
the  ([oeen  deemed  the  best  inspiration  for  her 
advisers.  Sir  Heniy  ramunea  her  aecretaiy 
for  tbe  Ions'  period  of  a  quarter  of  a  century 
—8  April  1670  to  May  1895,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  her  last  private  secretary, 
Oolonel  Sir  Arthur  Big(^  Outside  her 
honsaiiold  she  draived  much  benefit  from 
the  oounael  of  Gerald  Wdlesley,  son  of  Lord 
Cowlvf,  and  nmhew  of  the  Dnks  of  Wel- 
lington, who  had  been  her  dotneetic  chaplun 
since  1849,  and  was  dean  of  Windsor  bom 
1864  nntil  his  death  in  1883.  She  was  often 
m  oonenltatloa  with  him,  particularly  in 
regard  to  the  church  appointments  whidi 
her  ministers  suggested  to  her.  In  one  direc- 
tion only  did  the  queen  relieve  herself  of  aby 
of  her  official  worii  on  the  prince's  death. 
It  bad  been  ber  custom  to  si^  (in  three 
_  places)  every  commission  issued 

ti^  to"*"  to  officers  in  all  branches  of  the 
oUvmf  military  service,  but  she  had 
fallen  into  arrears  with  the  labour 
of  late  years,  and  nxteen  thousand  doou- 
ttfenti  now  awuted  her  signature.  In  March 
386S  a  bill  was  Introduced  into  parliament 
enabling  comADSsions  to  be  tssued  withont 
brarmg  her  autograph,  though  her  ririit  of 
signing  was  reserved  in  case  she  wished  to 
resume  the  practice,  as  she  subsequently  did. 

FVlUio  buunem,  in  accordance  with  her 
resoTre,  occupied  her  almost  as  soon  as  her 
husband  was  buried.  On  9  Jan. 
she  received  the  welcome  news  that  the 
authorities  at  Washington  had  solved  the 
difficulty  of  the  Trent  by  acceding  to  the 
requests  of  the  English  government.  She 
reminded  Ijord Palmerston  that'  this  peace- 
ful issue  of  the  American  quarrel  was 
sreatly  owing  to  her  beloved  prince,'  and 
Falmerston  oonsidarately  replied  that  the 
alterations  !n  the  despatch  were  only  one  of 
innumerable  instances  'of  the  taet  and 
judgment  and  the  power  of  nice  discrimi- 
nation which  excited  Lord  I^lmerston's 
constant  and  unbounded  admiration.'  A 
dw^  or  two  later  she  assented  to  Palmerston's 
proposal  to  confer  tbe  garter  on  Lord  Russell, 
though  she  would  not  hear  of  a  chapter  of 
the  order  being  held,  and  insisted  on  con- 
ferring the  distinction  1^  warrant.  On 
11  Jan.  she  presided  over  a  meeting  of  her 
privy  coancil. 

Two  plans  of  domestic  interest  which 
the  prince  had  initiated  she  at  once  c&rried 
to  completion.  It  had  been  arranged  that 
the  prince  of  Wales  should  make  a  tour  to 


the  Holy  Land  with  Dr.  A.  P.  Stanley,  the 
late  prince's  chaplain.  In  January  1862  the 
queen  finally  settled  the  tour  with  Stanley, 
who  visited  ber  at  Osborne  for  the  puipoee, 
and  from  6  Feb.  till  14  June  her  eldest  son 
was  absent  from  her  on  the  expedition. 
There  was  some  inevitable  delay  in  the 
solemnisation  of  the  marriage  of  Princess 
PriDcen  Alice,  but  it  waa  quietly  cele- 
AUes'tmar-  bra  ted  at  Osbome  on  1  July. 

The  queen  was  preaent  in  dmp 
moumins:  bratheHu-law,  the  Dnhe 
of  Saze-Oobmg,  gave  the  princess  away. 
The  queen  fslfc  acutely  tite  Bephmtion  ftom 
the  daughter  who  had  chiefly  atood  by  htt 
in  her  recent  trial. 

During  the  autumn  Tint  to  Balmoral 
^21  Aug.  186S)  the  queen  laid  th^  foun- 
dations of  a  cairn  '  to  the  beloved  metnoty 
of  Albert  the  Qreat  and  Good,  Prince  Con- 
sort, raised  by  his  broken-hearted  widow.' 
She  and  the  sLx'children  who  were  with  her' 
placed  on  it  stones  on  which  their  initials 
were  to  be  carved.  Next  month  (September 
1862)  negotiations  were  in  progress  for  the 
Betrothfti  of  betrothal  of  the  prince  of  Wales. 

«rinca  oi  His  choice  had  fallen  on  Priooeea 
Alexandra,  daughter  of  Prinos 
Christian  of  Schleewig-Htdatein-Sonder- 
buw-Glucksburg,  next  heir  to  thetimme 
of  Denmark,  to  which  he  ascended  shortly 
afterwards  on  16  Nov.  1863.  Her  mother. 
Princess  Lohise  of  Hesse-Cassel,  waa  niece 
of  Christian  VUI  of  Denmark,  and  sole 
heiress  of  tbe  old  Danish  royal  family. 
Princess  Alexandra  was  already  a  distant 
connection  of  t^e  queen  by  mamage,  for  the 
queen's  aunt,  the  old  Duchess  of  Cambridge, 
a  member  of  the  princely  house  of  Hesse- 
Cassel,  was  also  aunt  of  the  princess's 
father.  The  queen  readily  assented  to  the 
match,  and  the  princess  was  ber  guest  at 
Osbome  in  November.  Her  graoe  and 
beauty  fascinated  tihe  queen  and  the  people' 
of  Bn^lud  from  the  first,  and  altnoiwh' 
the  prtneess'S  connection  with  Denmark  did 
not  recommend  the  alHancs  to  the  Frusuan 
government,  which  anticipated  complica- 
tions with  its  little  ntu'them  aeighbonr,  the 
betrothal  had  little  political  significance  or 
influence. 

More  MTplexing  was  tbe  consideration 
which  it  was  needful  to  devote  in  December 
1862  to  a  question  affecting  the  ftiture  of 
her  second  son,  Alfred,  who,  under  the 
prince  consort's  oareful  snpen^ion,  had 
been  educated  for  the  navy.  The 
popular  assembly  of  the  khigdbm 
of  Qreece  had  driven  thmr  King, 
Otho,  from  the  throne,  and  resolved  to 
confer  the  vacant  crown  ou  Prince  Alfred. 


The  throntt 
of  Grceca. 
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The  queen  regarded  the  proposal  with  un- 
concealed &Totir,  bat  hor  ministers  deolaied 
its  aeoeptanee  to  be  imjnactioable  »nd  to  be 
cimtruy  to  the  coantry'B  treaty  obUgationa 
with  the  powers.  Unbappilr  for  the  queen's 
peace  of  mmd,  the  ministers  rejection  of  the 
uiTitation  to  her  second  son,  in  which  she 
soon  acquiesced,  did  not  reliere  her  of  fiirther 
debate  on  the  subject.  A  sabstitute  for 
Alfred  as  a  candidate  for  the  Greek  throne 
was  suggested  in  the  person  of  her  brother- 
in-law,  I)uke  Ernest  of  Saxe-Cobu^.  Heat 
at  once  came  to  England  to  t^ke  the  queen's 
advice,  and  his  conduct  greatly  harassed  her, 
Hia  attitude  to  the  question  threatened  a 
breach  between  them.  The  duke  hod  no 
children,  and  his  throne  of  Saze-Goburg  would 
oatormlly  derolTe,  should  he  die  chilcUess,  on 
his  only  brother's  eldest  son,  tbe  prince  of 
V7alM }  but  it  had  already  been  aezeed  that, 
in  Tiew  of  the  prince  of  Widess  heirship 
to  the  EngUdi  tlurone,  he  should  transfer  to 
his  next  orother  Alfred  His  claim  to  the 
German  duchy.  Duke  Ernest  was  quite 
willing  to  ascend  the  Greek  throne,  but 
made  it  a  condition  that  he  should  not 
immediately  on  his  accession  sever  his  con- 
nection with  Cohurg.  This  condition  was 
treated  as  impossible  of  acceptance,  alike  by 
English  ministers  and  by  Greek  leaders. 
For  the  doke  to  abandon  Coburg  meant  its 
immediate  assignment  to  Prince  Al&ed. 
Of  this  result  tlie  queen,  who  was  deeply 
attached  to  the  principaUty  anGl  was  always 
wUcitous  of  the  future  fbrtnnas  of  her 

S>uiiger  children,  by  no  means  diaapmored. 
at  it  was  congenial  nether  to  Duke  Elmest 
nor  to  their  uncle  Leopold,  and  the  duke 
thought  his  slster^in-law  s  action  ambiguous 
and  iDsufficientW'  considerate  towards  his 
own  interests.  She  endeavoured  to  soothe 
him,  while  resenting  his  pertinacious  criti- 
cism, and  on  29  Jon.  1863  she  wrote  to  him : 
'  What  I  can  do  to  remove  dif&cultiea,  with- 
out prejudicing  the  rights  of  our  children 
and  the  welfare  of  the  beloved  little  country, 
you  may  rely  upon.  You  are  sure  of  my 
sisterly  love,  as  well  as  my  immense  love 
for  Cobui^  and  the  whole  country.  ...  I 
am  not  at  all  well,  and  this  whole  Greek 
matter  has  affected  me  fearfully.  Much 
too  mudi  rests  upon  me,  poor  woman,  stand- 
ing alone  as  I  do  with  so  muT  cnildEen, 
ana  every  day,  every  hour,  I  feel  more  and 
more  the  horrible  void  that  is  ever  growing 
greater  and  more  fearful'  (Dueb  Eknbst, 
iv.  99-100).  finally  the  duke's  cand^ture 
for  the  Greek  throne  was  withdrawn,  and 
the  crown  was  placed  by  England,  in  con- 
cert with  the  powers,  on  the  head  of  George, 
brodier  <^  the  Frinceas  Alexandra,  who  was 


the  atBanced  bride  of  the  prince  of  Wales. 
The  settlement  fiteed  the  queen,  firom  the 
worry  of  family  bickerings. 

Tluronf^  all  the  ranks  (tf  the  natimi  the 
narruge  the  queen's  eldest  eon,  the  hor 
to  the  throne,  evoked  abundant  eothuM- 
asm.  There  was  an  anticipation  that  the 
queen  would  make  it  the  occasion  <i£  ending 
tne  period  of  gloomy  seclusion  in  iritidi  she 
had  chosen  to  encircle  the  court  At  her 
request  parliament  readil;^  granted  an  an- 
nuity of 40,0002.  for  the  prmce,  which,  added 
to  the  revenues  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall, 
brought  his  income  to  over  100,000^  a  year, 
while  his  bride  was  awarded  an  immediate 
annuity  of  10,000/.  and  a  prospective  one  of 
S(^000Mncase  of  widowhood.  In  accord- 
ance with  tiie  marriage  treaty,  which  was 
signed  at  Copenhagen  on  16  Jan.  1863,  ths 
marriage  took  jfliee  on  6  Blacch  1868  at 
St.  Good's  Chapel,  'Windsor.  The  queen 
^yed  no  part  in  the  oeremoOT,  but  wit- 
nessed it  from  a  gallery  overumking  the 
ir,..4  r,^^  chancel.  The  sadness  of  her 
the  pruioe  of  Situation  impressed  so  imsentt- 
sul^hissa  ""ontal  a  spectator  as  Lord  Pal- 
"  '  merston,  who  shed  tears  as  he 
gazed  on  her.  After  the  prince's  marriage 
the  court  resumed  some  of  its  old  routine ; 
state  balls  and  concerts  were  revived  to  a 
small  extent,  but  the  queen  disappointed 
expectation  by  refusing  to  attend  court  en- 
tertainments herself.  She  entrusted  her 
place  in  them  to  her  eldest  son  and  his  bride, 
and  to  others  of  her  children. 

But  while  ignoring  the  pleasures  oi  ths 
court,  she  did  not  relax  her  devotion  to  the 
business  of  state.  Her  main  energy  was 
applied  to  forei^  politics.  While  anxioiu 
that  the  prestige  of  Eogland  should  be 
maintained  abroad,  she  was  desirous  to  ke^ 
the  peace,  and  to  impress  other  sovereigns 
with  her  pacific  example.  Her  dislike  <rf 
war  in  Europe  now  mainly  sprang  from 
family  considerations — from  her  concern  for 
the  interests  of  her  married  daughters  at 
Berlin  and  Darmstadt,  and  in  a  smaller 
degree  for  those  of  her  brother-in-law  at 
GoDurg.  The  fortunes  of  all,  and  e^ecially 
those  of  the  crown  princess  of  Pnusia, 
seemed  to  her  to  be  involved  in  every  menace 
of  the  tranquillitv  of  Europe.  Into  the  pre- 
cise merits  of  uie  ^ffieutties  which  arose 
among  the  nations  she  did  not  enter  with 
quite  the  same  fulness  as  her  husband.  But 
the  safety  of  existing  dynasties  was  a  prin- 
ciple that  had  i^peakd  to  him,  and  b^  that 
she  stood  firm.  ^  Consequoitly  the  points  of 
view  from  which  she  and  her  ministers, 
Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  John  Russell, 
approached  the  foreign  questions  that  ea- 
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grossed  the  attention  of  Europe  from  1863 
to  1866  rarely  coincided.  But  she  pressed 
coQUsel  on  them  with  all  her  old  pertinsctty, 
and  constantly  had  to  acquiesce  unwillingly 
Her  Ttewi  «|  ill  >^  nnection  in  detail.  Never- 
foraicn  thelm  she  fulfilled  her  main  pur- 
»  pose  ctf  keeping  htx  country  free 
mm  such  European  complica- 
tions as  were  likely  to  issue  in  war.  And 
though  she  was  unable  to  give  effective 
political  aid  to  her  German  relatives,  she  was 
often  successful  in  checking  the  activity  of 
her  ministers'  or  her  people's  sympathies  with 
their  enemies. 

The  different  mental  attitudes  in  which 
the  ^Oeen  and  her  ministers  stood  to  current 
foreign  events  is  well  illustrated  by  the  diver- 
gent sentiments  which  the  Polish  insurrection 
excited  in  them  in  1863.  Falmerston  and 
his  colleague  Lord  John  sympathised  with 
the  efforts  of  Poland  to  release  itself  from 
the  grip  of  HtiBsia,  and  their  abhorrence  of 
the  persecution  of  a  small  race  by  a  great 
reflected  popular  English  feeling.  France, 
affecting  homir  at  Russia's  cruelty,  invited 
English  co-operation  in  opposing  her.  Prus- 
sia, on  the  other  hand,  where  Bismarck  now 
ruled,  declared  that  the  Poles  were  meeting 
their  deserts.  The  queen  sternly  warned 
her  government  against  any  manner  of  in- 
terference. Her  view  of  the  situation  alto- 
gether ignored  the  grievances  of  the  Poles, 
she  privately  identified  herself  with  their 
oppressors.  The  Grand  Duke  Constantine, 
who  was  governor-general  of 
JS^tton.  Poland  when  the  insurrection 
broke  out,  had  been  her  guest. 
His  life  was  menaced  by  the  Polish  rebels, 
wherefore  his  modes  m  tyranny,  however 
repugnant,  became  in  her  sight  inevitable 
weapons  of  self-defence.  The  question  had 
driven  France  and  Prussia  into  opposite 
camps.  Maternal  duty  called  her  to  the 
side  of  Prussia,  her  eldest  daughter's  adt^ed 
conntn'  and  future  dominion. 

'Earlj  in  the  autumn  of  1863  the  queen 
visited  Germany  and  examined  the  foreign 
situation  for  herself  at  close  quarters.  The 
main  object  of  her  tour  was  to  revive  her 
memories  of  the  scenes  of  her  late  husband's 
youth.  After  staying  a  night  at  the  summer 
palace  of  Laeken  with  her  uncle  Leopold, 
she  proceeded  to  Roeenau,  Prince  Albert's 
Irirthplace,  and  tiunce  passed  on 
to  Cohmg.  The  recent  death  of 
her  hnshuid'a  constant  eonnsellor, 
Stodmur,  at  Cobniv,  intenrifled  the  de|nree- 
sloii  in  which  pubnc  and  private  anxieties 
invt^ved  her,  but  she  took  pleasure  in  the 
Bode^ofthecrown  prince  and  princess,  who 
jidned  her  at  Hosenan.  ^eir  political  pro- 


?)ect8,  however,  filled  her  with  fresh  alarms, 
he  sovereigns  of  Germany  were  meeting  at 
Frankfort  to  consider  a  reform  of  the  con- 
federation of  the  German  states.  For  reasons 
that  were  to  appear  later,  Prussia  declined 
to  join  the  meeting,  and  Austria  assumed 
the  leading  place  in  the  conference.  It 
looked  proMtue  that  an  empire  of  Germany 
would  come  into  being  under  the  headship 
of  the  emperor  of  Austria,tfaat  Prussia  would 
be  excluded  from  it,  and  would  be  ruined  in 
its  helpless  isolation.  The  jealousy  with 
which  not  only  Austria,  but  the  smaller 
German  states,  regarded  Prussia  seemed  to 
the  queen  to  render  imminent  its  decay  and 
fall.  Domestic  instincts  spurred  her  to  exert 
an  her  personal  influence  in  Germany  to 
set  the  future  of  Prussia  and  her  daughter's 
fortunes  on  a  securer  basis.  Her  brother- 
in-law,  Duke  Ernest,  was  attending  the 
German  diet  of  sovereigns  at  Frankfort. 
From  Rosenau  she  addrassed  to  him  con- 
stant appeals  to  protect  Pnissia  from  the 
disasters  with  which  the  Frankfort  meeting 
threatened  it.  On  29  Aug.,  after  drawing 
a  dismal  picture  of  Prussia's  rapid  decline, 
she  wrote :  '  All  the  more  would  I  beg  you, 
as  much  ns  lies  in  your  poww,  to 
of^ruJlL'  prevent  a  weakening  of  Prussiai 
which  not  onlv  my  own  feeling 
resists — on  account  of  t"he  future  of  our 
children — but  which  would  surely  also  be 
contrary  to  the  interest  of  Germany;  and  I' 
know  that  our  dear  angel  Albert  always 

Xrded  a  strong  Prussia  as  a  necessity,  for 
th  therefore  it  is  a  sacred  duty  for  me 
to  work.'  Two  days  later,  on  31  Aug.,  the 
king  of  T^ssia,  at  her  request,  paid  her  a 
viut.  Bismarck,  who  had  a  year  before 
assumed  control  of  the  policy  of  Pnissia  and 
nnderstood  the  situation  lietter  than  tha 
queen,  was  in  his  master's  retinue,  but  he 
was  not  present  at  the  interview.  The  king's 
kindly  tone  did  not  reassure  the  queen.  She 
thought  he  failed  to  realise  his  country's  and 
hisfamily's  danger.  But  his  apparent  pusilla- 
nimity did  not  daunt  her  energies.  A  per- 
sonal explanation  with  the  ruler,  from  whom 
Prussia  had,  in  her  view,  everything  to 
fear,  became  essential.  Early  in  Septem- 
ber Francis  Joseph,  the  emperor  of  Austria, 
was  returning  to  Vienna  m>m  the  diet  at 
Frankfort.  She  invited  him  to  visit  hes 
on  the  way  at  the  castle  of  Oobarg.  On 
3  Sept.  he  arrived  there.  It  was  hm 
_  .  first  meeting  with  him.  She 
witii  tbe  bad  been  interested  in  him  smce' 
emperor  of  his  accession  to  the  throne  in 
Aurtru.  the  eventful  year  2848.  Ten 
years  later,  in  August  1868,  he  had  sent 
to  her  when  at  Babelsberg  a  letter  re-. 
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gretting  bis  inabflitj  to  make  her  personal 
ncquaintaoce  while  she  was  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  his  dominions ;  and  when  ms 
son  and  heir  was  bom  a  day  or  two  later, 
on  23  Aug.  1868,  she  at  once  wrote  a  cordial 
note  of  congratulation.  !Now  his  interview 
with  her  lasted  three  hours.  Only  Duke 
Ernest  was  present  with  them.   The  ^ueen 

Snidently  deprecated  the  notion  that  she 
esired  to  enter  in  detail  into  political  quea- 
ttons,  but  her  maternal  anxiety  for  her  chil- 
^n  at  Berlin  impelled  her  (she  sud)  to 
leave  no  stone  unturned  to  stave  off  the 
dangers  that  threatened  Prussia.  She  knew 
how  greatly  Prussia  would  benefit  if  she 
won  a  sympathetic  hearing  from  the  em- 
peror. He  heard  her  respectfully,  but  com- 
mitted himself  to  nothing,  and  the  interview 
left  the  situation  unchanged  (D0KB  Ebnest, 
Memoirs,  iv.  134).  But  the  interest  of  the 
episode  cannot  be  measured  by  ita  material 
result.  It  is  a  signal  proof  of  the  queen's 
courageous  will  and  passionate  devotion  to 
her  family. 

Soon  after  parting  with  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph,  the  queen  aet  her  face  homewards, 
only  pausing  at  Damutadt  to  see  her  daugh- 
ter Alice  m  her  own  homa.  Arrived  in 
England,  she  paid  her  customary  autumn 
visit  to  Balmoral,  and  spent  some  days  in 
September  with  her  friends  the  Duke  and 
puchess  of  Athol  at  Blair  Athol.  Afte^■ 
-vfards  she  temporarily  issued  from  her 
seclusion  in  order  to  unveil  publicly  at 
Aberdeen,  on  13  Oct.  166S,  a  bronze  statue 
of  the  prince  consort,  whit^Harodbetti  had 
designed  at  the  expense  of  the 
urVi^tatua  <=i^J  Aid  county.    In  reply  to 

SiTdled  at  the  address  from  the  subscribers 
••"^  the  queen  dechired  through  Sir 
Qeorge  Grey,  the  home  secretary,  that  she 
come  'to  proclaim  in  public  the  un^ 
toanded  rerecenoe  and  admiration,  Uw  da* 
voted  love  that  fills  m^  heart  for  him  whose 
loss  must  throw  a  lasting  gloom  over  all  my 
{utoze  life.'  The  occasion  was  one  of  severe 
•nd  pain^  trial  to  her;  but  it  proved  the 
j^t  of  numerous  occasions  on  which  she 
presided  over  a  like  ceremony.  She  wel- 
comed the  multiplication  of  statues  of  the 
late  prince  with  such  warmth  that  by  de- 
9M,  a«  Qladstone  lud,  thi^  'covered  the 

Before  the  end  of  the  year  (1863)  there 
broke  out  the  struggle  in  central  Europe 
^  which  the  conflicting  claims  of 

fchiwHia-    Oermany  and  Doimark  to  the 
duohiea  of  Schleswig-Holstein 
f  nasiiaB.  Xong  threatened.  £^lish 

aiinisten  and  thequeMi  h^d  always  kepi  the 
^aestiwiir^iliTicw.  InlSfiSit  eonrarence 


in  London  of  representatives  of  the  various 
parties  had  arranged,  under  the  English  go- 
vernment's guidance,  a  compromise,  whereby 
the  relation  of  the  duchies  to  GermaiLy  and 
Denmark  was  so  defined  aa  to  preserve  peace 
for  eleven  years.  The  Danes  held  \heoi 
under  German  supervision.  But  ii;^  the 
course  of  1863  Frederick  YH  of  Denmark 
asserted  new  claims  on  the  disputed  territory. 
Although  he  died  just  before  he  nve  effect 
to  his  intentions,  his  successor,  the  princess 
of  Wales's  father.  Christian  IX,  at  once  fully 
accepted  his  policy.  Opinion  in  Oermany, 
while  at  one  in  its  hostility  to  Denmark 
and  in  its  deliberate  resolve  henceforth  to 
exclude  her  from  the  duchies,  ran  in  two 
sharply  divided  currents  in  regard  to  their 
future  status  and  their  relation  to  Gennanj. 
In  1652  Denmark  had  bought  off  a  German 
claimant  to  the  duchies  in  tbe  person  of  Duka 
Christian  of  Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg- 
Ausiistenburg,  but  his  son  Duke  Frederick 
declined  to  be  bound  by  the  bargain,  and 
had,  in  1863,  reasserted  an  alleged  hereditary 
right  to  the  tmitoiy,  with  the  enthusiastic 
concurrenoa  of  the  smaller  German  states 
and  of  a  liberal  minority  in  Frusua.  Two 
of  Duke  Fredericl^s  adherents,  the  kings  of 
Saxony  and  Hanover,  actually  sent  troops  to 
drive  the  Danes  from  Kiel,  the  chief  city  of 
Holstein,  in  December  186S,  and  to  put  Mm 
in  possession.  The  gov«iunent  of  Pruaaia, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  indifferent  to  Duke 
Frederick's  pretenuons,  and  anticipating  em- 
barrassment from  cooperation  with  the  small 
Qennan  states,  it  took  the  matter  entirely 
out  of  their  hands.  The  king  of  Prussia  in- 
duced the  emperor  of  Austria  to  join  him 
exclusively  in  ei^lling  the  Danes  nam  the 
two  dudiies^  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  two 

Eoweis,  havug  overcome  the  Danes,  should 
old  the  teiritories  jointly  nntil  some  final 
arrangement  WM  reached.  There  were  thus 
three  parties  to  ths  dilate — ih»  liina  of 
Denmark,  Duke  Frederick  AugustBiibuig 
with  his  German  champioDa,  and  the  rulers 
of  Prussia  and  Austria. 

Two  of  the  three  Utiganti,  the  king  of 
Denmark  and  Duke  Frederick,  each  da- 
ThBqneaD'i  i>iouTOd  for  the  quecn's  support 
dlTided  and  the  intervention  of  English 
intorertfc  arms.  The  queen,  who  ^airowly 
watched  the  progress  of  events  an<l  sur- 
prised ministers  at  home  and  envoys  from 
abroad  with  the  minuteness  and  accuracy  of 
her  knowledge,  was  gravely  disturbed.  Her 
sympathies  were  naturally  German  and  anti- 
Danish  ;  but  between  the  two  aectiona  at 
C^erman  opinion  she  somewhat  hesitated. 
Duke  Frederick  was  the  husband  of  the 
daughter  of  h^r  bliU«ister  Fiodoi^  «))^ 
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hftd  OTtiertaiaeA  him  at  Winttapr.  The  crown 
ffmoo  ct  Pmsaia  was  hia  doae  fri«nd,  and 
Hwm-  ^  uauft  waa  also  e^uwd  by 
Mthyvith  thd  queen'a  daughter  Alice  and 
CfenwLny.  huaband,  Krinc©  Louis  of 

Heaaef  as  well  a«  by  her  brother-in-law, 
Duke  Ernest  of  Saxe-Cobnrg.  But  while 
regarding  with  benaToleoce  the  pretensions  of 
Bttke  Frederick  (^Augustenbui^,and  pitying 
the  misfortunes  of  his  &niily,  she  could  not 
repress  the  thought  that  the  policy  of  Prussia, 
although  antagoniatio  to  his  interests,  was 
calculated  to  increase  the  stren^h  and  pres- 
tige of  that  kingdom,  the  promotion  of  which 
was  for  her '  a  sacred  duty.' 

Theie  were  other  grounds  which  impelled 
her  to  restnun  her  impulse  to  iden^y  hereelt 
cpmpletdy  with  any  one  por^  to  the  strife, 
Badical  dive^ncea  of  opinion  were  alive 
in  her  own  domestic  circle.  The  princess  <^ 
Wales,  the  daughter  .of  the  king  (h  Denmark, 
naturally  felt  acutely  her  father's  position, 
wd  when,  in  December  1863,  she  and  her 
husband  were  fellow-^guests  at  Windsor  with 
iixo  crown  pnnce  aiid  princess  of  Prussia, 
the  queen  treated  SoUeewig'Holstein  as  a 
forbidden  subjeot  at  her  table.  To  her  mini- 
sters and  to  the  mass  of  her  subjects,  more- 
over, the  cause  of  Denmark  made  a  strong 
app^  The  threats  of  Prussia  and  Austria 
to  attack  a  small  power  like  Denmark 
teemed  to  them  another  instaqcs  o£  Ivntal 
oppresskmof  the  weak  hy  the  strong.  Duke 
fwderick's  position  was  deemed  fuule.  The 
popularity  of  the  prinoeas  of  Wales,  the 
king  of  Denmark's  danghter,  tended  to 
rtrengthen  the  prevwling  populax  sentiment 
in  fftvour  of  the  Daves. 

In  view  ai  interests  so  widely  divided  the 
queeqi  hoped  agiunst  hope  that  peace  might 
be  preserved.  At  any  rate  she  was  resolved 
that  England  should  not  directly  engage  in 
the  strife,  which  she  wished  to  see  restricted 
to  the  narrowest  possible  limits  of  time  and 
space.  It  was  therefore  with  deep  indigna- 
tion Uiat  she  learned  that  actire  ii^rferrakoe 
in  behalf  of  Denmark  was  c<Hitemplat«d  bp 
bar  oaWoet.  Kapoleon  III  was  sounded  as 
to  whfither  ha  would  lend  hia  aid,  but  he 
had  grown  estranged  fron  Falmerstoo,  and 
tnsweted  ooldly.  The  muusten'  ardour  in 
b^ialf  of  Deiunark  wu  not  djmiiushed  by 
this  rebuff.  But  the  queen's  repugnance  to 
their  Danish  wttimeM  was  etrengthmed. 
She  made  no  endeavour  to  oonceal  her  Ger- 
man sympathies,  although  they  beeam«v  to 
her  regret,  the  su^ect  of  reproachf ulcomment 
in  th*  pxess.  ll^eodor  von  Bemhardi,  the 
PEUsuAn  envoy,  had  an  interview  with  her 
at  Onborne  on  8  Jan.  1864.  She  frankly 
deplored  the  at«ength  of  the  Daoiah  |wrty 


in  England,  which  had  won,  ahe  said,  the 
leading  journalistic  OTgaxua,  She  thought 
that  Germany  might  exert  more  influence  in 
the  same  direction.  She  was  dissatisfied^  shq 
added,  with  the  position  of  the  crown  pnnce, 
and  lamented  the  depressed  condition  of  the 
liberal  party  in  Ftnssia  (Bebithabdi,  Atu, 
dem  Jfbm,  1895,  pt.  v.  276-81).  At  th^ 
same  time  she  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  indent 
appeals  of  Duke  Frederick's  friends  for  mate- 
rial assistance.  Within  a  few  hours  of  her 
interview  with  Bernhardl  she  wrote  to  bee 
brothei-in'law  at  Coborg  that  she  had  come 
to  see  with  her  goveznmrat  that  Duke  fW< 
derick's  claim  was  unworkable.  *  AU  my 
endeavours  and  those  of  my  goremment,' 
she  said,  'ore  only  directed  towards  t^ 
preservation  of  peace.'  When  her  minieten 
mtroduced  what  she  regarded  as  belUcose 
expressions  into  the  queen's  speech  at  the 
openine  of  parliament  (4  Feb.  1864),  aha 
insisted  on  their  removal. 

A  more  critical  stage  waa  reached  in  the 
same  month,  when  hostilities  actually  broke 
out  between  Austria  and  Prussia  on  the  one 
hand  and  Denmark  on  the  other.  Althougl) 
the  Danes  fought  bravely,  they  were  soon 
defeated,  and  the  English  government,  with 
the  assent  of  the  qveen,  urged  on  the  belli- 
TtoLorfoa  gerentsnot  merely  an  armistice, 
^adwwM.  but  a  conference  m  London,  so 
that  an  accommodation  might  ha 
reached  and  the  war  abridged.  The  confer- 
ence met  on  20  April.  The  queen  saw  many 
of  the  envoys  and  talked  to  them  with  free- 
dom. She  recommended  mutual  conces- 
sions. But  it  was  soon  seen  that  the  con- 
ierence  would  prove  abortive.  To  the  queen's 
annoyance,  before  it  dissolved,  her  govern^ 
ment  championed  with  new  vehemence  the 
cause  of  the  Danes,  and  warlike  opera- 
tions in  their  behalf  were  a^u  threatened. 
Polmerston  told  the  Austrian  ambassador. 
Count  Apponyi,  that  if  the  Austrian  fleet 
went  to  tne  Baltic  it  would  meet  the  Bri- 
tish fleet  there.  The  queen,  thjough  Lord 
Gianvill^  expressed  diesatisfkction  with  the 
QnNn*iMa  ^li^M^  and  appealed  to  the  cabi- 
&mo-  net  to  aid  her  against  the  prime 
i*^-  nunister.  She  invited  t^e  private 
support  of  the  leader  of  the  oppoaitiQ^  Lord 
Derby,  in  Uie  service  of  peace,  and  hinted 
that,  if  parliament  did  not  adopt  a  pacific 
and  neutnd  PoUot',  she  would  have  resort  to 
a  dissolution.  Mmnwhile  her  German  relsi- 
tives  complained  to  her  of  the  eacounge- 
ment  that  her  nunstem  and  subj^ects  were 
giving  th*  Banes.  But  in  her  foreign  coxio- 
spondenoe,  as  the  situation  developed,  slfe 
duplayed  scrupulous  tact.  She  deprecated 
the  rwiuw)«  (hi^  she  an^  lief  mij)ietef8  wg(9 
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|niUiiw  in  oppo^te  directions,  or  tliat  she  had 
It  in  her  power  to  take  a  course  to  which 
they  were  adverse.  In  May  the  London  con- 
ference broke  up  without  arriving  at  any 
decision.  The  war  was  resumed  m  June 
with  triumphant  results  to  the  Qerman  allies, 
who  quickly  routed  the  Danes  and  occupied 
the  whole  of  the  disputed  dachies.  Through- 
out these  operations  England  maintained  the 
strictest  neutrality,  the  full  credit  of  which 
was  laid  in  diplomatic  circles  at  the  queen's 
door  (cf.  HvEs  Er^rst's  Memoirt;  Cotnrr 
?0H  IIeust's  Afemotn;  CoCBT  VlTZTIIUM 
Tov  Eckstadt's  Manoin,') 

Hnch  of  this  aptation  waged  round  the 
piincesa  of  Wales,  and  while  it  was  at  its 
height  a  new  interest  was  aroused  in  her. 
On  8  Jan.  1861  she  became,  at  Frogmore, 
the  mother  of  a  son  (Albert  Victor),  who 
was  in  the  direct  line  of  succession  to  the 
throne.  The  happy  event,  which  gave  the 
queen,  in  tlic  heat  of  the  political  anxiety, 
much  gmtitication,  was  soon  followed  by  her 
first  public  appearance  in  London  since  her 
bereavement.  On  30  March  she  attended  a 
flower  show  at  the  Horticultural  Gardens, 
while  she  permitted  her  birthday  on  S4  May 
to  he  celebrated  for  the  first  time  since  her 
widowhood  with  state  formalities.  In  the 
antnmn  Duke  Ernest  and  his  wife  were  bar 
guests  at  Balmoral,  and  G  erman  politics  con- 
tinned  to  be  warmly  debated.  But  she  mainly 
devoted  her  time  to  recreation.  She  made, 
as  of  old,  many  exeursiona  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  her  highland  home.  For  the  second 
time  in  Scotland  she  unveiled  a  statue  of 
the  prince  consort,  now  at  Perth  ;  and  on 
her  return  to  Windsor  she  paid  a  private 
visit  to  her  late  husband's  foundation  of 
Wellington  College. 

A  feeling  was  growing  throughout  the 
country  that  the  queen's  seclusion  was  un- 
Cotnplnlnts  ^uly  prolonged,  and  was  Con- 
or theqnccn'i  trary  to  the  nation's  interest, 
aodiuion.  It  not  within  the  knowledge 
of  the  majority  of  her  subjects  that  she  was 
performing  tbs  routine  business  of  her  sta- 
tion with  all  her  ancient  pertinacity,  and 
dw  had  never  failed  to  give  public  signs  of 
inteHWt  in  sodal  and  non-political  questions 
affecting  the  people's  welfue.  OnNewYear*s 
Day  I0B6  Ab,  on  hee  own  responailnlitv, 
addressed  a  letter  to  railwar  companies,  call- 
ing their  attention  to  the  frequency  of  acci- 
dents, and  to  their  reeponsihilitiea  for  mak- 
ing better  provision  for  the  safety  of  their 
passengers.  In  London,  in  March,  the  visited 
the  Consumption  Hoipital  at  Brompton. 
The  assassination  of  nesident  Lincoln  on 
14  April  called  forth  all  her  sympathy,  and 
•ha  at  once  sent  to  th»  presidMif  •  widow 


an  anb^praph  letter  of  ontdaSence^  «UA 
existed  enthnuasm  on  both  sides  of  tbs 
AtlanUe,  and  did  mach  to  rel  ieve  the  tennaa 
that  English  sympathy  with  the  Soothen 
confederates  had  intndaced  into  the  nil* 
tions  of  the  governments  of  London  ind 
Wasfaington.  But  it  was  obviooe  at  the 
same  time  that  she  was  neglecting  the  cere- 
monial functions  of  her  office.  On  thm 
occasions  she  had  failed  to  open  paiiiiBeot 
in  person.  Iliat  ceremony  most  efiectosllj 
brought  into  prominence  the  place  of  tbe 
sovereign  in  the  constitution  ;  it  was  gnt&j 
valued  by  ministers,  and  had  inthepsstbeta 
rarely  omitted,  \niliam  IV,  who  had  er* 
ousea  his  attendance  at  the  opening  d  piriit- 
ment  in  18S7  on  the  ground  of  the  lUacs 
of  his  sister,  the  Dochera  of  Ghmcester,  bd 
been  warned  that  his  absence  contiaveDcd  ■ 
principle  of  the  constitution;  snd  Lnd 
Melbourne,  the  prime  roinister^wrotetoLord 
John  Bussell  that  that  was  the  firstoccastoa 
in  the  history  of  the  countiy  on  wfaidi  a 
sovereign  had  failed  to  present  himself 
the  opening  of  parliament,  except  in  euet 
of  personal  illness  or  infirmity  (Wiipou'i 
Sussell,i.  375).  'The  queen  was  known  to  be 
in  the  mjoyment  of  good  health,  and,  Aa^ie 
her  sorrow,  had  r^;ained  some  of  h^  Biti» 
cheerfulness.  When,  theref<we,eariyiBl8Gi 
the  rumour  spread  that  she  woidd  rensv 
her  jilace  on  the  throne  at  tbet^eBrqr  of 
parliament,  signs  of  popular  satisbctica 
abounded.  Butshedidnotcome,andthedi»> 
appointment  intennfied  popular  discoatnL 
Radicals,  who  had  no  eauinsiaan  (a  tk 
monarchical  princi|de,  h^nn  to  anne  thit 
the  cost  of  the  crown  was  out  of  k&jmfot- 
tion  to  its  practical  use.  On  28  Se]«.  \^ 
a  cartoon  in  *  Punch '  pratrayed  tlw  ^bm 
as  the  statue  of  Hermione  in  SbokespeinV 
'  Winter's  Tale,*  and  Britannia  fi^ng  « 
Paulina  was  represented  as  addressing  to  ba 
the  words:  "Tis  time;  descend  j  ^  stose 
no  more  *  (v.  iii.  00).  On  the  other  hui 
chivalrous  defenders  pointed  to  the  astini) 
womanly  aentunent  which  ezplalncd 
justified  her  retirement.  In  the  first  Biat«r 
of  the  'Pall  Mall  Gazette/  which spPMrtd 
on  7  Feb.  1806,  the  day  of  the  apemaf  n 
the  new  parUament,  t^e  first  articw,  kndrd 
'The  Queen's  Seclusion/  sympatbeticd^ 
sought  to  stem  the  tide  of  censure.  Siw- 
larly  at  a  great  liberal  meeting  at  St.  Jibh'* 
Hatlon4Dec.  1806,afterMr.A.aA7rtaB, 
member  of  parliament  for  the  Tower  B»- 
JohnBrighfi  *ets,  had  denounced  theqwma 
deteooeot  no  sparing  terms,  John  fingw> 
who  was  present,  hrou^t  Itf  ^ 
quence  to  her  defence  and  said : '  i  am  not  tc- 
customed  to  stand  up  in  defsnee<tf  those  vk> 
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•re  the  possessor!  of  crowns.  Bob  I  think 
then  has  been,  by  many  persons,  a  great 
injustice  done  to  the  queen  in  reference  to 
her  desolate  and  widowed  position;  and  I 
venture  to  say  this,  that  a  woman,  be  she 
the  queen  of  a  great  realm,  or  be  she  the 
wife  of  one  of  your  labouring  men,  who  can 
keep  alive  in  her  heart  a  great  sorrow  for  the 
lost  object  of  her  life  and  alTectioD,  is  not  at 
all  lilrely  to  be  wanting  in  a  great  and 
generous  sympathy  with  you.*  Mr.  Ayrton 
endeavoured  to  explain  nia  words,  but  was 
xefuaed  a  hearing.  Nevertheless  the  agita- 
tion was  unrepresMd.  A  year  later  there 
was  a  ref  ival  of  the  ramoar  that  eontt  life 
was  to  resume  its  former  brilliance  under 
the  queen's  personal  auspices.  Unmoved  by 
the  popular  outcry,  she  peremptorily  denied 
the  truth  of  the  report  in  a  communication  to 
the '  Times*  newspaper.  She  said '  she  would 
Her  nf  ami  shrink  from  any  personal  socri- 
to  icaTc  has  fice  or  exertion,  however  painful. 

She  had  worked  hard  in  the  pub- 
lic service  to  the  injury  of  her  health  and 
strength.  The  fiatigue  of  mere  state  cere- 
monies, which  could  beequally  well  performed 
by  other  n«nbers  of  the  royal  family,  she 
was  unable  to  undergo.  She  would  do  what 
she  could— in  the  manner  least  trying  to  her 
health,  strength,  and  spirits — to  meet  the 
loyal  wishes  of  her  sulgects ;  to  afford  that 
support  and  eoimtenaaoe  to  society,  and  to 
give  that  eneouraffement  to  trade,  which  was 
desired  of  her.  More  the  queen  could  not 
do,  and  more  the  kindness  and  good  feeling 
of  her  people  would  surely  not  exact  of  her? 

In  the  autumn  of  1865  domestic  matters 
largely  occupied  her.  Accompanied  by  her 
family,  she  paid  another  visit  to  her  hus- 
band's native  country,  in  order  to  unveil, 
in  the  presence  of  all  his  relatives,  a  statue 
to  him  at  Cobui^  (2G  Aug.)  White  at 
Coburg  she  approved  a  matrimonial  pro- 
ject afiecting  her  third  and  eldest  unmarried 
dao^ter,  Helena,  who  had  of  late  years 
been  her  constant  companion.  In  view  of 
recent  events  in  Germany  the  match  was 
oalctdated  strongly  to  excite  political  feeling 
2,1,^^^  there.  Ltugely  at  the  instanoe  <n 
ths  Muoeu  Buke  Ernest,  the  princess  was 
HUnik  betrothed  to  Prince  Christian  of 
Schleswig-  Holstein  -  Sonderburg  -Augusten- 
burff,  the  younger  brother  of  that  Duke 
Fred^ek  whose  claim  to  the  duchies  of 
Schleswig  and  Holstein  had  been  pressed  by 
the  smaller  German  states  on  Denmark  and 
on  the  Prussian-Austrian  alliance  with  re- 
sults disastrous  to  himself.  After  the  recent 
Schleswiff-Holstein  war  Bismarck  had  de- 
prind  Duke  Frederick  and  his  family  of  their 
ftoj/ntj  and  standing,  and  the  claimant's 
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younger  brother,  Prince  Christian,  who  had 
previously  been  an  officer  in  the  Prusrian 
army,  had  been  compelled  to  retire.  Tho 
sympathy  felt  by  the  crown  prince  and  prin- 
cess for  the  injured  house  of  Augxutentmrg 
rendered  the  match  congenial  to  them ;  but 
it  was  viewed  with  no  favour  at  Berlin,  and 
the  queen  was  freely  reproached  there  with 
a  wanton  interference  in  the  domestic  affairs 
of  Germanv,  She  nnmistakably  identified 
herself  witn  the  arrangement,  and  1^  her 
private  miuiflcence  met  the  difficulty  in- 
cident to  the  narrow  pecuniary  resources  of 
the  young  prince.  She  returned  to  England 
in  good  health  and  spirits,  meeting  at Ostend 
her  uncle  Leopold  for  what  proved  to  be  the 
loft  time. 

Events  in  the  autumn  unfortunately  re- 
invigorated  her  sense  of  isolation.  In  the 
summer  of  1806  a  dissolution  of  parlia- 
ment had  become  necessary,  and  the  liberals 
slightly  increased  their  majority  in  the  new 
House  of  Commons.  But,  before  the  new 
DMthof  parliament  met,  the  death  of 
Fainimion  Palmerston,  the  prime  minister, 
on  18  Oct.,  broke  for  the  queen 
another  link  with  the  post.  In  the  presence 
of  death  the  queen  magnanimously  lorgotall 
the  trials  that  tlte  minister  had  caused  faer. 
She  only  felt,  she  said,  how  one  by  (me  her 
servants  and  ministers  were  taken  from 
her.  She  acknowledged  the  admiration 
which  Lord  Palmerston's  acts,  even  those 
that  met  with  her  dtsapprovnl,  had  roused 
in  his  fellow-countrymen,  and,Ju8tly  inter- 
prvtinff  public  sentiment,  she  directed  that 
a  public  funeral  should  be  accorded  him. 
She  afterwards  paid  Lady  Palmerston  a 
touching  visit  of  condolence.  Without  hesi- 
tation she  turned  to  Lord  John,  the  oldest 
minister  in  her  service,  who  in  1861  hod 
gone  to  the  House  of  Lords  as  Earl  Russell, 
and  bade  him  take  Palmerston's  place.  The 
change  was  rendered  grateful  to  her  by  the 
bestowal  of  the  office  of  forei^  secretary, 
which  Lord  Russell  had  hitherto  held,  m 
her  trusted  friend.  Lord  Clarendon.  But  at 
the  same  time  Gladstone,  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  became  leader  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  succession  to  Palmerston, 
and  she  was  thus  for  the  first  time  brought 
into  close  personal  relations  with  one  who 
was  to  play  a  larger  part  in  her  subsequent 
career  than  proved  congenial  to  her.  On 
10 Dec.  the  queen  suHered  another  loss,  which 
brought  her  acute  sorrow — the  death  of  King 
udofthe  Leopold.  She  had  depended  on 
Mnicoftii*  him  almost  since  her  birth  for 
Belgians.  advice  on  both  public  and  private 
questions.  There  was  no  member  of  the 
saxe^burg  family,  of  which  she  was  henetf 
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Stioally  tlie  head  henceforth,  who  coold ' 
I  her  ancle's  place.   Her  brother-in-law 
est,  who  was  Tain  and  quixotic,  looked 
up  to  her  for  counsel,  and  in  his  judgment 
put  little  futh.   la  her  family  circle  it 
wa3  now,  more  than  before,  on  heraelf  alone 
that'ahe  had  to  laly. 

The  iortlicomin^^  marriage  of  Princess 
Helena  coincided  with  the  coming  of  age  of 
her  second  son,  Prince  Alfred.  For  her  son 
ftpd  daughter  the  queen  was  anxious  that  due 
pecuniaryprovisien  should  be  made  byparlia- 
ment.  This  circumstance,  coupled  with  the 
fact  tha;t  a  new  parliament  was  assembling, 
led  her  to  yield  to  the  rec[uest  of  her  ministers 
and  oope  more,  after  ui  interval  of  five  years, 
open  the  legislature  in  person  (10  Feb.  1866). 
g3ie  came  to  London  £roin  Windsor  only  for 
the  day,  and  she  deprived  the  ceremony  of 
much  of  its  ancieatt  splendour.  No  flourish 
of  trumpets  announced  her  entrance.  The 
TIN  quean  g'lded  State  osxriage  was  re- 
opencpu-  placed  by  one  of  more  modem 
wwb.^'Mei.  ^^^fS^  it  was  drawn  as  of 

old  by  the  eight  cream-colouied 
Iiorses.  The  queen,  instead  of  wearing  the 
xoyal  robes  of  state,  had  them  laid  on  a  chair 
at  her  side,  and  her  speech  was  read  not 
by  herself  as  had  been  her  habit  hitherto, 
^ut  by  the  lord  chancellor.  The  old  pro- 
cedure was  never  restored  by  the  queen,  and 
on  the  six  subsequent  occasions  that  she 
opened  parliament  before  the  close  of  her 
reign,  the  formalities  followed  the  new  pre- 
cedent of  1866.  She  was  dressed  in  black, 
wearing  a  Marie  Stuart  cap  and  the  blue 
riband  of  the  carter.  During  the  ceremony 
she  sat  perfectly  motionless,  and  mauifested 
little  consciousness  of  what  was  proceeding. 
^  month  later  she  diowed  the  diraotio9,  that 
^  thoughts  were-alwaya  taking  by  inatltub- 
iBg  the  Albert  medal,  s  new  decoration  for 
tnose  endangering  th^r  lives  ifi  seeking  to 
rescue  others  from  perils  of  the  sea  (7  March 
1866). 

X*ater  in  the  year  aha,  for  the  first  time  after 
the  prince's  death,  revisited  Aldershot,  goizw 
there  twice  to  review  troops — on  13  March 
and  on  5  April.  On  the  second  occasion  she 
gave  new  colours  to  the  89th  regiment, 
which  she  had  first  honoured  thus  in  1833, 
^jid  she  now  bestowed  on  the  raiment  tite 
title  'The  Piuu^ess  Victoria's  Begiment,' 
permitting  the  officers  to  wear  on  tiieir 
nrage  caps  the  badge  of  a  princess's  coronet. 

The  summer  was  briehteued  by  two  mar- 
riages. Not  only  her  daughter  Helena  but 
her  cousin  and  friend,  ftincess  Mary  of 
Castbzidge,  had  recently  become  eng^ped. 
Tha  latter  was  bet^rothed  to  the  Duke  of 
Teck,  who  was  coQg^al  to  the  queon  by 


reason  of  his  Saxe-Cobnrg  connectiona. 
was  her  second  oonsin,  being  the  aon,  }if  a 
morganatic  marriage,  of  Duke  Alexander 
Constantiue  of  Wiirtemberg,  whose  mother, 
of  the  Saxe-Cobuig  family,  was  elder  sister 
of  the  Duchess  of  iLant,  ana  tbua  the  queen's 
aunt.  On  13  June,  dressed  in  deep  Uack, 
she  iras  present  atPkiwese  Htiy'aTedduigt 
which  took  place  at  Eew.  Ob  A  Ju^  bu 
attended  the  solemnisation  of  marriage  «fc 
Windsor  of  her  third  daughter,  Helena,  with 
Prince  Christian  of  Schleewi^Holsteia. 

Parliament  had  been  conciliatory  in  the 
matter  of  grants  to  her  children.  Princess 
Helena  received  a  dowry  of  SOfiOOl.  and  an 
annuity  of  6,000/.,  while  Prince  Alfred  !»• 
ceived  an  annuity  of  16,000^.,  to  be  raised 
to  ^,QOQl.  in  case  of  his  marriage.  There 
was  no  opposition  to  either  arrangement. 
But  throughout  the  session  tha  position  of 
the  goremment  azui  the  course  ot  aSsirs  in 
Germany  filled  the  queen  with  alarm.  It 
was  (dear  that  the  disputes  between  Prussia 
and  Auatiia  in  runrd  to  the  final  aUotment 
of  the  conquered  duduea  oi  SchlBSwi^ 
Holsteiu  were  to  issue  in  a  daapirate  oon- 
WwbotwMM  between  the  two  powers. 
A,9BtrUaiid  Nob  otherwise  could  their  long 
Prtaau.  rivalry  for  the  hoadahipof  the 
Gorman  states  be  finally  decided.  The  pro- 
spect of  war  caused  tlie  queen  acute  diatreea. 
^e  merits  of  the  quairels  were  blurred  in 
her  eyes  by  domestic  conuderations.  The 
struggle  hopelessly  divided  her  &mily  in 
Germany.  The  crown  pinee  waa  wholly 
identified  with  Prussia,  but  her  son-in-law 
of  Hesse,  hex  cou^n  of  Hanover,  and  her 
brother-in-law  of  Saxe-Ooburg  were  sup- 
porters of  Austria.  The  likelihood  that 
her  two  sons-in-law  of  Jhnasia  and  Heeae 
would  fight  against  each  other  was  eapeciallj 
alarming  to  Im.  Her  former  dedre  to  sea 
I^BUa  Btomg  and  self-reliant  waa  now' in 
conflict  with  her  fear  that  Pruflnaa  wedoaii- 
nance  nwnnt  ruin  for  aU  the  inmlAr  rtstea 
of  Germany*  to  which  she  was  perBonaUy 
attached.  In  the  early  months  01 1806  alra 
eagerly  consulted  Lord  Clarendon  with  a 
view  to  learning  how  beat  to  apply  her  in- 
fluence to  the  maintenance  of  peace.  She 
bade  Lord  Hussell,  the  prime  minister, 
take  every  step  to  prevent  war;  and  in 
March  18w  her  ministry,  wil^  her  assent, 
proposed  to  the  king  of  Prussia  that 
ahe  should  act  as  mediator.  Bismarck,  how- 
ever, brusquely  declined  her  advances.  Ret 
perplexities  were  moreased  in  May  1^  hw 
eovemment's  domestio  difficultiea.  L(Hd 
Russell  warned  her  of  die  probaUe  de- 
£Mt  of  the  oOTHnment  on  tha  lefinna  bill, 
wbiek  Ui«iy  had'  lately  intoodncad  into  tka 
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Bqu89  of  Commoiu.  11^  qoeen  had  already 
iMiknQwledf^  the  dearabuity  of  a  pftunpt 
settlement  of  the  long-d^ted  exteneton  of 
the  firanchiM.'  Slw  had  even  told  Ijord 
BnsseU  that  TacUlation  or  indiifwence  r&- 
meciting  it  on  the  goTeniment's  part,  ^ow 
that  the  question  was  in  thie  air,  weakened 
the  power  of  the  crown.  But  the  continental 
conplication  reduced  a  home  political  ques- 
tion to  email  ^meuBioos  in  the  queen's  eye. 
She  declined  to  recogni3e  a  reform  bill  as  a 
matter  of  the  first  importance,  and  she  wrote 
with  some  heat  to  X«ord  Bussell  that,  what- 
ever happened  to  his  iianchise  proposals  in 
the  commons,  she  would  permit  no  resi^itation 
of  the  ministers  until  the  foreign  crisis  was 
passed.  Her  ministers  begged  her  to  remain 
at  "Windsor  in  May  instead  ofpayiog  her 
usual  Ruing  Tiait  to  palwor^  She  declined, 
with  the  remarh  that  tlusy  were  bound  at 
all  haiards  to  avert  a  ministerial  crisis.  In 
June  the  worst  happened,  alike  at  home  end 
abroad.  War  was  declared  between  Prussia 
and  Austria,  and  Lord  Russell's  trovenunent 
was  defeated  while  its  reform  hill  was  in 
committee  in  the  House  of  Commons.  On 
jtiarfotn  1^  June  Lord  Russell  forwarded 
w!u  Lord  his  resignation  to  Balmoral  and 
BiuBdU  deprecateddissolution.  The  queen 
wrote  protesting  that  she  was  taken  com- 
^etely  py  surprise.  '  In  the  present  state  of 
Europe,*  she  said,  'and  the  apathy  which 
Xiord  Bussell  himself  admits  to  exist  in  the 
country  on  the  subject  of  reform,  the  queen 
cannot  think  it  consistent  with  the  duty 
which  the  ministers  owe  to  herself  and  the 
country  that  they  ahonld  abandon  their 
posts  in  coQseqnenoe  of  their  defeat  on  a 
matter  of  detail  (not  of  principle)  in  a  ques- 
tion which  can  never  ba  settled  unless  all 
sides  an  prepared  to  make  concessions ;  and 
she  must  therefore  ask  them  to  reconsider 
t^eir  decision  *  (Walpolk,  Zord  John  Muttell, 
u.  415).  Lord  Russell  retorted  that  his  con- 
tinuance in  office  was  impracticable,  and 
with  his  retirement  he  in  effect  ended  his 
long  public  life.  The  queen  in  her  anger 
regarded  his  withdrawal  as  amounting  to 
desertion,  and,  £a.iling  to  hasten  her  depar^ 
tuie  from  Balmoral,  suffered  the  government 
for  some  days  to  lie  in  abeyance.  At  length 
the  conservatiTe  leader,  Ixurd  Derhy^,  accepted 
her  TMuest  to  form  a  new  ministry,  with 
Disraeu  as  chancellor  of  the  exch^uer  and 
leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  (0  Jnly 
1866). 

Meanwhile  the  Austro-Prusuan  war  waa 
waging  inGeTmany,and  many  of  the  queen's 
relatives  were  in  the  field,  the  crown  prince 
alone  fighting  for  ftosua,  the  rest  supporting 
^nstria.  She  was  in  constant  communica- 


tion with  her  kiodxed  on  the  tvo  sides,  and 
her  anxiety  was  intense,  ^he  took  chaiga 
of  the  ohildrett  of  Prineeu  Alice  Hessft- 
Darmstadt,  and  sent  hef  at  I>ann»ta4t.mwjh 
linen  &r  the  wounded.  The  result  waa  nqt 
long  in  douht.  ^  At  the  outset  the  ra|^ 
Pi,^^  invaoon  C|f  Hanover  by  Prussian 
niMB  troops  drove  the  queen's  cousin 
Hftnovec     jj^g  throna,  and 

blotted  out  the  kuigdom,  converting  it  into 
a  Prussian  province.  The  queen  felt  bitterly 
the  humiliation  of  the  dissolution  of  a 
kingdom  which  had  long  been  identified 
with  England.  She  made  urgent  inquiries 
after  the  safety  of  the  expelled  royal  famUy 
of  Hanover.  The  king,  who  was  blind, 
made  his  residence  at  Paris,  and  in  the 
welfare  ofhimandofhisiamily,especiaIly  of 
his  daughter  Frederica,  whom  she  called  *  the 
pow  luy  of  Hanover/  her  affectionate  in^ 
terest  never  waned.  Elsewhere  Prussia's 
trium^  in  the  war  was  as  quickly  assured, 
and  the  queen  suffered  more  disappointments. 
Italy  had  joined  Prussia  against  Austria. 
Austria  was  summarily  deprived  of  Venetia, 
her  last  hold  on  the  Italian  peninsula,  and 
the  union  of  Italy  under  Victor  Emanuel — 
4  project  with  which  the  queen  had  no 
sympathy — was  virtually  accomplished.  The 
Austriana  were  decisively  defeated  at  the 
battle  at  Sadowa  near  Koni^pratt  on  3  July 
1866,  and  the  conflict  was  at  an  end  seven 
weeks  after  it  had  be^un.  Thus  Prusua  waa 
finally  placed  at  the  head  of  the  whole  of- 
North  Germany }  its  accession  to  an  imperial 
crown  of  Germany  was  in  eight,  and  Austria 
waa  conpelled  to  ntiie  from  the  Genian 
confederation.  It  was  with  mixed  feelinga 
that  the  queen  saw  her  early  hopes  of  a. 
strong  Prusfda  realised.  The  price  of  the 
victo^  was  abolition  of  the  kmgdom  of  Han- 
over, loss  of  territory  for  her  son-in-law  of 
Hesse-Darmstadt,  and  reduction  of  power 
and  dignitr  for  the  other  small  German  Btiitea 
with  which  she  vras  lineally  associated. 

The  queen's  withdrawal  to  the  quiet  of 
Balmoral  in  October  gave  welcome  relief 
after  such  severe  politii^  strains.  She  re- 
peated a  short  sojourn,  which  she  had  made 
the  year  before,  with  the  latelv  widowed 
Duchess  of  Athol,  a  lady  of  the  bed- 
chamber, at  Dunkeld,  and  ahe  opoied  the 
Aberdeen  waterworks  at  InTercamie(160ct. 
18661),  when  for  the  first  time  in  her  widow- 
hood she  henelf  read  Hha  answer  to  tita 
addreas  of  the  lord  ^rovoet.  Another  public 
Tbeqnoen  ceremonial  in  which  she  took 
at  WoiTtT-  part  after  her  retom  south  re- 
iiMnpton.  vealed  lha  vast  store  of  loyahy 
which,  despite  detractran  and  criticism,  tha 
queen  still  had  at  her  command.  OnSONor. 
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die  Tinted  IVolTeTliBm^pton  to  unveil  a  atmtue 
of  the  prince  consort  in  the  market-place. 
She  ezpicBsed  a  desire  that  her  route  should 
be  00  amnged  as  to  giro  the  inhabitants, 
both  poor  and  rich,  fall  opportunities  of 
showing  their  respect.  A  network  of  streets 
measuring  a  course  of  nearly  three  miles  waa 
traversed.  The  queen  acknowledged  that 
'  the  heartiness  ana  cordiality  of  the  recep- 
tion* left  nothing  to  be  desired,  and  her 
spirits  rose. 

But  the  perpetuation  of  her  hiisband's 
memory  was  still  a  main  endeavour  of  her 

The  bio-  ^^^t  ^^'^  ^'^^  enlisted  bio- 
itrnpbyof  graphv  in  her  service.  Under 
her  direction  her  private  aecre- 
tarj,  General  Grey,  completed 
in  1866  a  very  minute  account  of  the  early 
years  of  the  prince  consort.  She  designed  the 
volume,  which  was  based  on  oonfidential 
and  intimate  correspondence,  and  only 
bron^t  the  prince's  life  to  the  date  of  his 
mamage,  for  private  distribution  among 
friends  and  relatives.  But  in  1867  she 
placed  the  book  at  the  disposal  of  the  wider 
audience  of  the  general  public.  The  work 
was  well  received.  At  the  queen's  request 
Wilherforce  reviewed  it  in  the  '  Quarterly.' 
He  described  it  as  a  cry  from  the  queen's 
heart  for  her  people's  sympathy,  and  he  said 
that  her  cry  was  answered  (Wilbebfobce, 
iii.  236).  The  queen  resolved  that  the  bio- 
naphy  should  lie  continued,  and  on  General 
Grey's  death  in  Hay  1870  she  entrusted  the 
task,  on  the  recommendation  of  Sir  Arthur 
Helps,  clerk  of  the  council,  to  Sir  Arthur's 
friend,  (Sir)  Theodore  Martin.  Much  of  her 
time  was  thenceforth  devoted  to  the  sorting 
of  her  and  her  husband's  private  papers  and 
correspondence,  and  to  the  selection  of  ex- 
tracts for  publication.  Sir  Theodore  Martin's 
work  was  designed  on  an  ample  scale,  the 
first  volume  appearing  in  1674,  and  the  fifth 
and  last  in  1B80.  Amazement  was  felt 
even  by  her  own  children  at  the  want  of 
reserve  which  characterised  the  prince's 
biography.  The  whole  truth  best  vindicated 
him,  she  explained,  and  it  was  nudesirable 
to  wait  before  telling  it  till  those  who  had 
known  him  had  passed  away.  The  German 
nde  of  his  character,  yrhick  alienated  sym- 
pathy in  his  lifetime,  could  only  be  appre- 
hended in  a  full  exposition.  Both  she  and 
he  would  suffer,  she  said,  were  the  work 
mot  carried  through  (Pn'ncfn  Alice's  LetUrt, 
pp.  SSft-6).  At  the  same  time  she  depre- 
cated indiscretion  or  levity  in  writing  of^the 
royal  family,  and  in  1874  she  was  greatly 
irritated  by  the  publication  of  the  first 
part  of  the  '  Greville  Memoirs.'  She  judged 
the  work,  by  its  freedom  of  comment  on 


her  predecessors,  to  be  disrespectful  to  the 
monuchy.'  Henry  Keeve,  tiie  editw,  was 
informed  of  her  displeasure,  and  she  waa 
not  convinced  by  his  defence  that  monarchy 
had  been  injured  by  George  IVs  depravity 
and  William  IVs  absurdity,  and  haa  only 
been  placed  on  a  sure  footing  by  her  own 
virtues  (LiFS  ETON,  Jtfwnoi'r  of  Henry  Reeve). 
To  illustrate  the  happy  character  of  her 
married  life,  she  privately  issued  in  1867 
some  extracts  from  her  diary  under  the 
title  of '  Leaves  from  a  Journal  of  our  Life 
in  the  Highlands  from  1848  to  2861.*  This, 
too,  she  was  induced  to  publish  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  following  year  (1868).  Its 
unaffected  simplicity  and  naivetd  greatly 
attracted  the  public,  who  saw  in  the  book, 
with  its  frank  descriptions  of  her  private 
life,  proof  of  her  wish  to  share  her  joys  and 
sorrows  with  her  people.  A  second  part 
followed  in  1883,  covering  the  years  1862 
to  1882. 

The  year  1867  abounded  in  political  inci- 
dents which  absorbed  the  queen's  attention. 

With  her  new  conservative  mini- 
lesr  sters  herrelations  were  invariably 

cordial.  Their  views  on.  foreign 
politics  were  mainly  identical  with  her  own, 
and  there  was  none  of  the  tension  which  had 
marked  her  relations  with  Palmerston  and 
Lord  Bussell  in  that  direction.  As  proof 
of  the  harmony  existing  between  her  ad- 
risers  and  herself,  she  consented  to  open  par- 
liament in  person  on  6  Feb.  In  May  aha 
again  appeared  in  public,  when  she  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  Koyal  Albert  Hall,  which 
was  erected  in  her  husband's  memory.  Her 
voice,  in  replying  to  the  address  of  welcome, 
was  scarcely  audible.  It  had  been  with  a 
struggle,  she  said,  that  she  had  nerved  her^ 
self  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings. 

The  chief  event  of  the  year  in  domestic 
politics  was  the  passage  of  Disraeli's  reform 

bill  through  parliament.  The 
retom  bill    1"*®*^  encouraged  the  government 

to  settle  the  question.  Although 
she  had  no  enthusiasm  for  sweeping  reforms, 
her  old  whig  training  inclined  her  to  r^ard 
extensions  of  the  franchise  as  favourame  to 
the  monsrchy  and  to  the  Ibundatioiu  of  her 
government. 

But  foreign  afiairs  still  appealed  to  her 
more  strongly  than  home  legislation.  Hie 
European  sky  bad  not  grown  clear,  desinte 
the  storms  of  the  previous  year.  The  queen 
was  particularly  perturbed  in  the  early 
months  of  1867  by  renewed  fear  of  her  for- 
mer ally.  Napoleon  III.  Although  her  per- 
sonal correspondence  with  him  was  still  as 
amiable  as  of  old,  her  distrust  of  his  politi- 
cal intentions  was  greater  than  ever,  and  aha 
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Always  belieTed  him  to  bo  secretly  foment- 
ing serious  di&quiut.  He  now  professed  to 
^  detect  a  menace  to  France  in 

LDnmbocff  thesemi-independenceofthefron- 
tier  state— the  duchy  of  Luxem- 
burg— seeing  that  the  new  conditions  which 
Prussian  prMominance  created  in  nordi  Ger^ 
many  gave  that  power  the  right  to  fortify  the 
iuchy  on  its  French  bordnr.  He  therefore 
negotiated  with  the  suzerain  of  the  duchy, 
tiie  king  of  Holland,  for  its  onnexotion  to  his 
own  dominions,  or  he  was  witUag  to  see  it 
annexed  to  Belgium  if  some  emSil  strip  ot 
Belgian  territory  were  assigned  to  him.  Prus- 
sia raised  protests  and  Belgium  declined  his 
suggestion.  The  queea  urgently  appealed  to 
her  government  to  keep  the  peace,  and  her 
appeal  had  its  eSect.  A  conference  met  in 
London  (11-14  May  1807)  with  the  result  that 
the  independence  of  the  duchy  of  Luxemburg 
was  guaranteed  by  the  powers,  though  its 
fortresses  were  to  be  dismantled.  Napoleon 
vas  disappointed  by  his  fulure  to  secure  any 
material  adTantoge  from  the  settlement,  and 
he  was  inclined  to  credit  the  queen  with 
thwarting  his  ambition. 

His  relations  with  her  endured  a  further 
strain  next  month  when  hia  fatal  abandoa- 
ment  in  Mexico  of  her  friend  and 
iKi^nT',  'connection,  the  Archduke  Maxi- 
milian, became  known.  In  1864 
Napoleon  had  managed  to  persuade  the  arch- 
duke, the  Austrian  emperor's  brother,  who 
had  married  the  queen's  first  cousin.  Princess 
Charlotte  of  Belgium,  and  had  frequently 
been  the  queen's  guest,  to  accept  the  imperial 
throne  which  a  fVench  army  was  setting  up 
in  republican  Mexico.  Few  of  the  iunabi- 
tants  of  the  country  acknowledged  the  title 
of  the  new  emperor,  and  in  IwS,  after  the 
close  of  the  American  civil  war,  the  go- 
Temment  at  Washington  warned  Napoleon 
that,  unless  his  troops  were  summarily  with- 
drawn from  the  North  American  continent, 
force  wonld  be  used  to  expel  them.  The  em- 
peror pusillanimouslyoffered  no  resistance  to 
the  demand,  and  theFrench  army  was  wtth- 
Hm  dfrtnut  drawn,  but  the  archduke  declined 
of  »»»•  to  leave  with  it.  Hb  wife,  Prin- 
cess  Charlotte  of  Belgium,  as 
soon  OS  she  realised  her  husband's  peril,  came 
to  Europe  to  beg  protection  for  him,  and  to 
the  queen's  lasting  sorrow  her  anxieties  per- 
manently affected  ner  intellect.  Meanwhile 
the  inhabitants  of  Mexico  restored  the  re- 
public, and  the  archdoke  was  shot  by  order 
of  a  court-martial  on  20  June  1867.  The 
catastrophe  appalled  the  ^ueen,  whose  per- 
sonal attachment  to  its  victims  was  great. 
She  wrote  a  frank  letter  of  condolence  to  the 
archduke's  brother,  the  emperor  of  Austria, 


and  for  the  time  spoke  of  Napoleon  as 
politically  past  redemption.  But  she  still 
cherished  private  affection  for  the  empress 
of  the  French,  ond  privately  entertained 
her  as  her  guest  at  Osborne  in  July.  Nor, 
when  misfortune  overtook  the  emperor  him- 
self in  1870,  did  she  pennit  her  repugnance 
to  his  political  action  to  repress  her  sense 
of  comDossiott. 

While  the  Sfexican  tragedy  was  nearing 
its  last  scene  the  second  great  exhibition  was 
taking  place  at  Paris,  and  Napoleon  III,  de- 
spite the  universal  suspicion  that  he  exdted, 
succeeded  in  entertaining  many  royal  person- 
ages— among  them  the  tsar  Alexander  IT, 
the  king  of  Prussia,  Abdul  Aziz,  sultan  of 
Turkey,  Ismail  Pasha,  khedive  of  Egypt, 
and  the  prince  of  Wales.  The  queen's  mini- 
sters recommended  that  she  Euould  renew 
the  old  hospitalities  of  her  court  aud  in- 
vite the  royal  visitors  in  Paris  to  be  her 
guests.  The  queen  of  Prussia  had  spent  seve- 
ral days  with  her  in  June,  but  she  demurred 
to  acting  as  hostess  in  state  on  a  large 
scale.  She  however  agreed,  with  a  view  to 
confirming  her  influence  in  Eastern  Europe, 
to  entertain  Abdul  Aziz,  the  sultan  of 
Turkey,  and  to  receive  Ismail  Pasha,  the 
hhedive  of  Egypt,  who  had  announced  hie 
intention  of  coming,  and  was  in  the  country 
from  6  to  18  Julv.  No  sultan  ol 
^l'wbt;'  Turkey  hod  yet  set  foot  on  Eng- 
lish soil,  ond  the  visit,  which 
seemed  to  set  the  seal  on  the  old  political 
alliance  between  the  two  governments, 
evoked  intense  popular  excitement.  The 
sultan  was  magnificently  received  on  his 
arrival  on  12  July,  and  was  lodged  in 
Buckingham  Palace.  Though  the  queen 
took  as  small  a  part  as  possible  in  the 
festivities,  she  did  not  withdraw  hersdf 
altogether  from  them.  Princess  Alice  helped 
her  in  extending  hospitalities  to  her  guest, 
who  lunched  with  her  at  Windsor  and 
highly  commended  her  attentions.  A  great 
naval  review  by  the  queen  at  Spithead 
was  arranged  in  his  honour,  and  he  accom- 
panied his  hostess  on  board  her  yacht,  the 
Victoria  and  Albert.  The  weather  was  bad, 
and  amid  a  howling  storm  the  queen  invested 
the  sultan  with  the  order  of  the  garter  on 
the  yacht's  deck.  When  the  sultan  left  on 
23  J  Illy  he  exchanged  with  her  highly  com- 
plimeDtary  telegrams. 

At  Balmoral,  in  the  autumn,  she  showed 
more  than  her  usual  enei^.  On  her  way 
thither  she  made  an  excursion  in  the  Scot- 
tish border  country,  staying  for  two  days 
with  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Koxbuigh  at' 
Floors  Castle,  near  Kelso  (21  to  23  Aug.)! 
On  the  22nd  she  Tisited  Melrose  Abbey, 
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and  thence  proceeded  to  Abboteford,  where 
Bhe  waa  received  by  Mr.  Hope  Scott,  and 
"Was  greatly  interested  in  the  memorials  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  In  the  study,  at  her  host's 
Teauest,  she  wrote  her  name  in  Scott's  joux^ 
nu.  an  act  of  which  she  wrote  in  has  diary : 
'  I  feU  it  to  be  a  presnmption  in  me  to  io,* 
Subsequently  she  unveiled  with  some  for- 
mality a  memorial  to  the  Prince  Albert  at 
Deeside,  and  visited  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
at  Glenfiddich  (24-7  Sept.) 

Early  in  1868  she  accepted,  for  the  seventh 
time  in  her  experience,  a  new  prime  minister, 
and  one  with  whom  her  intimacy  was  to  be 
greater  than  with  any  of  his  six  predecessors. 
In  February  Lord  Derb^  resigned  owing  to 
&iling  health.  The  choice  of  a  successor  lay 
pj^^^  between  Disraeli  and  Lord  Derby  s 
prima  son,  Lord  Stanley.  Dleraeli's 
iMs''**'*  steady  work  for  hia  party  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  seemed  to 
entitle  him  to  the  great  reward,  and  the 
queen  without  any  hesitation  conferred  it  on 
him.  Herrelationswithhimhadbeeusteadily 
improving.  Though  she  acknowledged  that 
he  was  eccentric,  his  efforts  to  please  her 
convinced  her  of  his  devotion  to  the  crown. 
As  her  prime  minister  Disraeli  from  the 
first  confirmed  her  good  opinion  of  him, 
and  by  the  adroitness  of  his  counsel  in- 
creased hst  sense  of  power  and  dignity. 
But  his  power  in  parliament  was  insecure, 
and  she  was  soon  brought  face  to  face  with 
a  ministerial  crisis  in  which  he  contrived 
that  she  should  play  not  iinwillingly  an 
unwontedly  prominent  part. 

In  April  Gladstone  brought  forward  his 
first  and  main  resolution  in  favour  of  the 
Gfadftone  disestablishment  of  the  Irish 
Midttwlrisli  church.  The  government  re- 
flbnrch.  sisted  him,  and  on  1  May  was 
sharply  defeated  a  majority  of  sixty-five. 
Next  day  Disraeli  went  to  Windsor  and 
tendered  his  resignation  to  the  queen.  Per- 
sonally the  queen  disliked  Gladstone's  pro- 
posal. She  regarded  the  established  church 
throughout  her  dominions  as  intimately  as- 
sociated with  the  crown,  and  interference 
with  it  seemed  to  her  to  impair  her  pre- 
rogative. But  as  a  constitutional  sovereign 
she  realised  that  the  future  of  the  church 
establishment  in  Ireland  or  elsewhere  was 
no  matter  for  her  own  decision;  it  was 
for  the  decision  of  her  parliament  and  people. 
Id  the  present  emergency  she  desired  the 
people  to  have  full  time  m  which  to  make 
up  their  minds  regarding  the  £ate  of  the 
Irish  church.  If  she  accepted  Disraeli's  re- 
aiffnation  she  would  be  compelled  to  confer 
omea  on  Gladstone,  and  ner  ffovemment 
Would  be  committed  to  Irish  msostablish- 


ment.   Disraeli  pointed  out  that  she  could  nt 
least  defer  the  evil  moment  bv  declining  to 
accept  his  resignation  and  by  cussolving  par- 
liament.   An  immediate  dissolution  was 
undesirable  if  the  wpeal  Were  to  be  made, 
as  all  parties  wishedl  to  the  new  consti- 
tuendes  which  had  been  created  by  the 
late  reform  bilL   The  Scottidi  and  Irish 
reform  billa  and  the  houndaiy  billa  whidi 
were  required  to  complete  that  measure 
had  yet  to  pass  through  their  final  stages. 
Consequently  the  queen's  refusal  to  accept 
the  existing  government's  resignation  meant 
its  continuance  in  office  during  the  six 
months  which  were  needed  before  all  the 
arrangements  for  the  appeal  to  the  newly 
enfranchised  electors  could  be  accomplishea. 
If  the  opposition  failed  to  keep  the  govern- 
ment in  power  during  that  period,  it  ran  the 
risk,  in  the  present  temper  of  the  sovereign, 
of  provoking  a  dissolution  before  the  new 
electoral  reform  was  consummated.  Disraeli, 
while  explaining  the  situation  to  the  queen, 
left  her  to  choose  between  the  two  possible 
alternatives,  the  acceptance  of  his  reugna- 
tion  now  and  the  appeal  to  tho  country  six 
months  later.  After  two  days'  consideration, 
she  elected  to  take  the  second  course.  She 
Her  rtoht  to         prepared  to  accept  full  re- 
diHid^       sponsibiTity  for  her  decision,  and 
pariument   when  Disrael!  announced  it  to 
parliament  on  6  Kay  he  described, 
with  her  assent,  the  general  drift  of  hii 
negotiations  with  her.    Grave  doubts  wen 
expressed  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  to 
whether  his  conduct  was  consistent  with 
that  of  the  ministerial  adviser  of  a  constitu- 
tional sovereign.    In  his  first  conversatiou 
with  the  queen  he  had  acted  on  his  own  ini- 
tiative, and  had  not  consulted  his  colleagues. 
This  self-reliance  spmewhat  damped  enthu- 
siasm for  his  action  in  the  ranks  of  his  own 
party.   !nie  leaden  ot,  the  oppo«tion  boldly 
argued  that  the  minister  was  pound  to  offer 
the  sovereign  definite  advice,  which  it  be- 
hoved her  to  adopt,  that  the  constitution 
recognised  no  power  in  the  sovereign  to  exer- 
cise personal  volition,  and  that  the  mini- 
ster was  fiuthless  to  his  trust  in  offering  her 
two  courses  and  abiding  by  her  voluntary 
selection  of  one.   But  the  anfument  against 
the  minister  was  pushed  too »r.   The  queen 
had  repeatedly  exerted  a  personal  choice 
between  accepting  a  dissolution  and  a  re- 
signation of  a  ministry  in  face  of  an  adverse 
vote  in  the  House  of  Commons.   The  only 
new   feature   that   t^e  present  situation 
offered  was  Disraeli's  open  attribution  to 
the  queen  (f£  responsibility  for  the  final  de- 
cision. Thenetefectof  hisprocadurawBato 
bring  into  dearer  relief  than  before  the  practi- 
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haS  oscendbnc^,  -frithtn  certain  limits,  which 
tiller,  the  constitution  a  Aiinistdrial  crisis 
Assured  the  crown,  if  its  wear^  cared  to 
assert  it.  The  revelation  was  in  the  main 
to  the  adTantaige  of  the  prestige  of  the 
throne.  It  conflicted  with  the  constitutional 
fallaej  that  the  monarch  was  necessarily 
and  invariably  an  automaton.  But  the 
queen  had  no  intention  of  exceeding  her 
constitutional  power,  and  when,  immediateW 
after  the  settlement  of  the  ministerial  dito- 
culty,  the  House  of  Commons,  hy  an  irresis- 
tible Tote  of  the  opposition,  petitioned  her 
to  suspend  new  appointmants  in  the  Irish 
chotch  in  the  crown's  control,  and  to  place 
toyal  patnmage  at  the  parliament's  disposal, 
she  did  not  permit  any  personal  predilec- 
tions to  postpone  her  assent  for  a  day. 

On  10  March  1868  the  (  lueen,  for  the  first 
tim^  since  her  widowhood,  held  a  drawing- 
room  at  Buckingham  I^lace.  On  20  June 
she  reviewed  twenty-seven  thousand  volun- 
teers in  Windsor  Pari,  and  two  days  later 
gave  a  public  '  breakfast '  or  afternoon  party 
in  the  gardens  of  Buckingham  Palace.  She 
appeared  to  observers  to  enjoy  the  enter- 
tainment, but  she  had  no  intention  of  intro- 
ducing any  chan^  into  her  habitually 
Becluded  mode  of  lite.  By  way  of  illustrating 
.her  desire  to  escape  from  court  functions,  she 
in  Anguatpud  a  first  visit  to  Switzerland, 
traveling  incognito  under  the  name  the 
Countess  of  Kent.  She  forbade  any  public 
demonrtrationin  her  honour,  butaccepted  the 
Emperor  Napoleon's  courteous  offer  of  his  im- 
perial train  in  which  to  travel  through  France. 
On  the  ontward  journey  ^e  rested  for  a 
day  at  the  English  embassy  in  Paris, 
where  the  Empress  Eu^^nie  paid  her  an  in- 
formal visit  (6  Ai^.)  Next  aay  she  reached 
Luceme,  where  she  had  rented  the  Villa 
■  Pension  "Wallace  near  the  lake. 

slriS^i  She  stayed  there,  engaged  in  the 
recreations  of  a  private  pleasure- 
seeker,  till  9  Sept.,  when  she  again  passed 
throuj^h  Frattce  itk  the  emperor's  train.  She 
used  at  Fans  on  10  Sept.  to  revisit  St. 
oud,  which  revived  sad  memories  of  her 
happy  sojourn  there  thirteen  years  before. 
Ihe  emperor  was  absent,  but  courteous 
greetings  by  telegraph  passed  between  him 
and  the  qu6en.  Removing,  on  her  arrival 
ih  England,  to  Balmoral,  she  there  gave 
additional  proof  of  her  anxiety  to  shrink  from 
publicity  or  coiirt  formality.  She  took  up 
Mr  residence  for  the  first  time  in  a  small 
hOu^e,  called  Glassalt  Shiel,  which  she  ha^ 
built  in  a  wild  deserted  spot  in  the  hills. 
She  regarded  the  dwelling  as  in  all  ways 
in  keeping  with  her  conmtion.  '  It  was,' 
ihd  wrote,  '  the  widow's  first  house,  not 


built  by  Am,  or  hallowed  by  his  itiemopf  ' 
On  14  Dec.  1S68  a  ^dal  service  Mak 
held  in  her  presence  at  rate  Frogmore  Mau- 
soleum, -firhere  a  permanent  sarcophagus  hal 
now  been  placed.  It  was  destined  to  hold 
her  own  remains  as  well  as  those  of  the 
prince.  The  whole  cost  of  the  completed 
mausoleum  was  200j000/, 

While  she  was  still  in  Scotland  the  general 
election  took  place,  and  Disraeli's  govern,- 
TiawsoB  insut  fiufiered  a  crushing  defeat, 
ohnrcd)  The  liberals  came  in  with  k 
pttrous*.  majority  of  128,  and  Disraeli, 
contrary  to  precedent,  lesigned  office  with- 
out waiting  for  the  meeting  of  parliament, 
nis  last  official  act  excited  a  passing  differ- 
ence of  opinion  with  the 'queen,  and  showed 
how  actively  she  asserted  ner  authority  even 
in  her  relation  to  a  minister  with  whose 
general  policy  she  was  in  agreement.  Th^ 
archbishopric  of  Canterbury  became  vacant 
on  28  Oct.,  owing  to  the  death  of  Archbishop 
Longley.  The  queen  at  her  own  instanc* 
<  recommended  for  the  post  Archibald  Canlp- 
bell  Tait,  bishop  of  l^ondon,  in  whom  shie 
had  long  taken  a  personal  interest.  Disraeli 
had  another  candidate.  But  the  queen 
persisted ;  Disraeli  yielded,  and  Tait  received 
the  primacy.  Be  was  the  first  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  with  whom  she  maintained  a 
personal  intimacy.  Neither  with  Atdi-* 
^hop  Howley,  who  held  office  at  her  aceefr- 
sion,  nor  his  successors.  Archbishops  Suttiper 
and  Longley,  had  she  sought  a  close  asso- 
ciation. Disraeli's  experience  in  regard  tb 
the  appointtnent  of  Tait  was  noi  lihcomm'oji 
with  preceding  or  sacceeding  prime  mini- 
sters, ^rou^out  her  reign  the  queen  took 
a  serious  view  of  her  personal  responsibilities 
in  the  distribution  of  church  patronage;  and 
though  she  always  received  her  minister^* 
advice  with  respect,  she  did  not  confine 
herself  to  criticism  of  their  favoured  candi- 
dates for  church  promotion ;  she  often  insisted 
on  other  arrangements  than  they  suggestecl. 
In  1845  she  refused  to  ^accept  Sir  Bobert 
Peel's  recommendation  of  Buckland  for  the 
deanery  of  Westminster,  and  conferred  the 
post  on  a  personal  acquaintance,  Samuel 
Wilberforce.  Subsequently  Dean  Stanley 
owed  the  same  benefice  to  the  queen's  per- 
sonal regard  for  him.  To  the  choice  dl 
bishops  she  attached  an  'immense  impor- 
tance,' and  the  principles  that  in  her  view 
ought  to  govern  their  selection  were  sound 
ana  statesmai^e.  She  deprecated  the  dis- 
play of  religious  or  political  partisanship  in 
the  matter.  'The  meu  to  be  chosen,'  she 
wxoie  to  Archbishop  Benson,  3  Jan,  1890, 
'  must  not  be  tak^  with  reference  to  Mtifr- 
fying  one  or  the  other  party  in  the  cSwioli 
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or  with  referenca  to  sny  political  Tptxtj, 
bat  for  their  real  worth.  We  want  p«ople 
who  can  be  firm  and  condliating,  else  the 
church  cannot  be  maintained.  We  want 
large  broad  views,  or  the  difficulties  will  be 
insmmoantable.*  While  holding  such  wise 
views,  she  waa  not  uninfluonccd  or  her  per- 
sonal likes  or  dislikes  of  individuals,  and 
ahe  would  rather  fill  an  ecclesiastical  oSice 
with  one  who  was  already  agreeably  known 
to  her  than  with  n  stranger.  She  was  always 
an  attentive  bearer  of  sermons  and  a  shrewd 
critic  of  them.  She  chiefly  admired  in  them 
simplicity  and  brevity.  Any  failure  of  a 
preacher  to  satisfy  her  judgment  commonly 
proved  a  fotal  bar  to  his  preferment.  She 
was  tolerant  of  almost  all  rclieioua  opinions, 
and  respected  those  from  which  she  diifered ; 
only  the  extreme  views  and  practices  of 
ritoalists  irritated  her.  She  was  proud  of  her 
connection  with  the  presbyterian.  establish- 
ment of  Scotland,  and,  without  bestowing 
much  attention  on  the  theology  peculiar  to 
it,  enjoyed  its  unadorned  services,  and  the 
homely  exhortations  of  its  ministers. 

On  Disraeli's  resignation  the  queen  at 
once  sent  for  Gladstone,  and  he  for  the  first 
Olnjrtone  became  her  jprime  minister 

priioemiDi-  in  December  ISoS.  Although 
«ter,  1868.  fuUy  recognised  his  abilities, 

and  he  always  treated  her  personally  with 
deferential  courtesy,  he  did  not  inspire  her 
with  sympathy  or  confidence.  Iler  politi- 
cal intuitions  were  not  illiberal,  but  the 
liberalism  to  which  she  clung  was  confined 
to  the  old  whig  principles  of  religious 
toleration  and  the  personal  liberty  of  the 
aul^ect.  She  deprecated  change  in  the 
great  iostitutions  of  government,  especially 
in  the  army;  the  obliteration  of  class  dis- 
tinctions was  for  her  an  idle  dream.  Radi- 
calism she  judged  to  be  a  dangerous  com- 
promise with  the  forces  of  revolution ;  the 
theory  that  England  had  little  or  no  con- 
cern with  European  politics,  and  no  title  to 
exert  influence  on  tneir  course,  conflicted 
with  lier  training  and  the  domestic  sen- 
timent that  came  of  her  foreign  family  con- 
nections. The  mutability  of  Gladstone's 
political  views,  and  their  tendency  to  move 
in  the  direction  which  the  queen  regarded 
as  unsafe,  tried  her  nerves.  During  Glad- 
stone's first  ministry  he  and  his  colleagues 
vndOTtook  a  larger  number  of  legislative 
tefornu  than  any  government  bad  essayed 
dozing  her  reign,  and  the  obligation  which 
■he  felt  to  be  imposed  on  her  of  studying 
the  araumenta  in  their  favour  often  over- 
taxed her  strength.  New  questions  arose 
'with  such  rapidity  that  she  complained  that 
ihe  had  not  t^  time  wherein  to  form  a 


judgment.  Gladstone,  who  was  unwearied 
in  his  efforts  to  meet  her  protaets  or  in- 
qniriu,^  had  not  the  faculty  of  brevity  in 
exposition.  His  intellectual  energy,  lui 
vehemence  in  argument,  the  steady  flow 
his  vigorous  language,  tormented  her.  Witk 

Eerfectlv  constitutional  correctness  she  ac- 
□owle^ged  herself  powerless  to  enforce  her 
opinion  against  his ;  but  she  made  no  secret 
of  her  private  reluctance  to  approve  his  pro- 
posals. Gladstone's  social  accomplishments, 
moreover,  were  not  of  a  kind  calculated  to 
conciliate  the  queen  in  intercourse  outside 
ofiicial  business,  or  to  compensate  for  the 
divergences  between  their  political  points  of 
view.  The  topics  which  absorbed  him  in  hit 
private  life  were  far  removed  from  thequeen's 
sphere  of  knowledge  or  interest,  ^me  of 
Gladstone's  colleagues  in  his  first  miiustr; 
were,  however,  entirely  congenial  to  her. 
She  was  already  on  &iendly  terou  with  Lord 
Granville,  the  colonial  secretory,  and  with 
the  Duke  of  A^yll,  the  Indian  aecretary,  and 
she  had  long  placed  implicit  confidence  in 
Lord  Clarendon,  who  now  resumed  the  post 
of  foreign  aecretary. 

The  first  measure  which  Gladstone  as 
prime  minister  introduced  was  the  long- 
Her  viswi  threatened  bill  for  the  disesta- 
OD  the  Irfdi  bUshment  of  the  Irish  church, 
ohorch  Wil  g^g  avowed  vehement  dislike  of 
it,  and  talked  openly  of  her  sorrow  that  Glad- 
stone should  have  started  'this  about  the  Irish 
church'<WiLBBBFOBCB'si)i^e,iU.07).  Inthe 
correspondence  with  her  daughter  Alice  she 

Xed  that  the  question  would  '  be  neither 
id  nor  setUed  in  this  way.  Iniustice  to 
protestants  might  come  of  it.  Tne  settle- 
ment was  not  well  considered.*  She  told 
Gladstone  how  deeply  she  '  deplored  the 
necessity  under  which  he  conceived  him- 
self to  be  of  raising  the  question  as  he  bad 
done,'  and  how  unable  she  wo-t  to  divest 
herself  of  apprehensions  as  to  the  possible 
consequences.  But  she  was  under  no  illusion 
as  to  Gladstone's  resolve  and  power  to  pass 
the  bill  through  parliament.  She  frankly 
admitted  that  the  House  of  Commons  had 
been  '  chosen  expressly  to  speak  the  feeling 
of  the  country  on  the  question/  and  she 
believed  that  if  a  second  appeal  were  made 
to  the  electorate  it  voua  produce  tho 
same  result.  Common  sense  taught  her  that 
the  quicker  the  inevitable  pill  was  swal- 
lowed the  better  for  the  country's  peace. 
But  she  saw  that  a  fruitless  and  perUous  re- 
sistance was  threatened  by  the  House  of  Lords. 
In  the  previous  session  they  had  thrown  out 
the  bill  suspending  further  appointments  in 
the  Irish  church  which  Gladstone  had  car- 
ried throuf^  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
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Tait,  then  bishop  of  London,  bad  Totcd  with 
the  majority.  A  collision  between  the  two 
houses  always  seemed  to  the  queen  to  shako 
the  coDstitation,aiid  she  knew  that  in  a  case 
like  the  present  the  upper  house  must  invite 
defe^  in  the  conflict.  She  therefore,  on  her 
own  ii^tiative,  proposed  to  mediate  between 
the  gorenunent  and  Uie  House  of  Lords. 
Gladstone  welcomed  her  interrentioB,  and 
was  conciliatory. 

Accordingly,  the  day  before  parliament 
opened,  15  Feb.  1869,  the  queen  asked  Tnit 
whether  the  House  of  Lords  could  not 
be  persuaded  to  give  way.  Gladstone,  she 
said,  'seems  really  moderate.*  The  prin- 
ciple of  disestablishment  must  he  conceded, 
but  the  details  might  well  be  the  subject 

of  future  discussion  and  nego- 
totbtS^  t  iotion.   At  her  request  Tait  and 

Gladstone  met  in  conaultntion. 
After  the  Intl  had  passed  through  the  HouE^e 
of  Commons  with  enormous  majorities 
(31  May),  she  importuned  Tait  to  secure 
the  second  reading  in  the  lords,  with  the  re- 
sult that  it  was  carried  by  33  (18  June). 
But  peater  elForta  on  the  queen's  part  were 
required  before  the  crisis  was  at  an  end. 
The  omendments  adopted  by  the  lords  wore 
for  the  most  part  rejected  by  Gladstone. 
On  11  June  the  queen  pressed  on  both  sides 
the  need  of  concessions,  and  strongly  depre- 
cated a  continusnce  of  the  struggle.  At 
length  the  government  gave  way  on  certain 
subsidinty  points,  and  the  bill  passed  safely 
its  last  stages  of  Tait,  ii.  passim). 

How  much  of  tiie  result  was  due  to  the 
queen's  inteifeimce,  and  how  mucli  to  the 
stress  of  erents,  may  be  matter  for  argu- 
ment; but  there  is  no  disputing  that  through- 
out this  episode  she  oiled  tlie  wheels  of  the 
constitutional  machinery. 

During  this  anxious  period  the  queen's 
public  aetiTitiea  were  mainly  limited  to  a 
reriew  of  troops  at  Aldershot  on  17  April. 
On  95  May  she  celebrated  quietly  her  fiftieth 
birthday,  and  at  the  end  of  June  enter- 
tained for  a  second  time  tlie  khedivo  of 
Egypt.  On  28  June  she  gave  a  '  breakfast ' 
or  auemoon  party  in  his  honour  at  Bucking- 
ham Palace — the  main  festivity  in  which 
she  took  part  during  the  season.  In  the 
course  of  her  autumn  visit  to  Balmoral  she 
went  on  a  tour  through  the  Trossacha  and 
Tisited  Loch  Lomond.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  year,  6  Nov.,  she  made  one  oS  her  rare 
passages  through  London,  and  the  first  since 
her  widowhoM.  She  opened  BlackfViars 
Bridge  and  Holborn  ^'induct,  but  she  came 
from  Windsor  only  for  the  day. 

The  queen  ocoisionally  sought  at  this 
period  a  new  form  of  relaxation  in  inter- 


course with  some  of  the  men  of  letten 
whose  fame  contributed  to  the  glory  of  her 
intttcoivM  r«'8°'  ^^cr  personal  interest  in 
xdthuHaof  lileratnre  was  not  strong,  and 
it  diminished  in  her  later  ycnn  ; 
but  she  respected  its  producers  and  their 
influence.  With  Tennyson,  whoso  work 
her  husband  had  admired,  and  whose  'In 
Memoriam '  gave  her  much  comfort  in  her 

Srief,  she  was  already  in  iutimotc  correspon- 
encc,  which  she  maintained  till  his  death; 
and  when  he  viiiited  her  at  Windsor  and 
Osborne  she  treated  liim  with  llio  utmost 
confldence.  Through  her  friends,  Sir  Arthur 
Helps  and  Dean  Ktanlt^y,  she  )iad  come  (o 
hear  much  of  other  great  living  writers. 
Lndy  Augusta  Stanley  told  her  of  Carlyle, 
and  she  sent  him  a  niesttn^e  of  condolunco 
on  the  sudden  doath  of  his  wife  in  1866. 
In  May  18ti0  the  quem  visited  the  Wost- 
minster  dp-anory  mainly  to  make  Carlylu's 
personal acquaintflnro.  Tlie  Stanleys*  guests 
also  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Qrote,Sir  Charles 
and  Lady  LyflU,  nnd  the  poet  Browning, 
llie  queen  w  as  in  a  most  gracious  humour. 
Carlyle  deemed  it  'impnssiblo  to  imagine 
a  politer  little  woman;  nothing  tlie  least 
imperious ;  all  gentle,  all  sincere  .  .  .  make|9 
you  feel  too  (if  you  have  any  sense  in  you) 
that  she  is  queeu'  (Froude,  Carlyle  in 
London,  ii.  3711-80).  She  told  Browning 
that  she  admired  his  wife's  poetiy  (Held, 
Lord  Jiotiff/ilonf  ii.  200).  Amon^f  the  novels 
she  had  hitely  read  wns  Gtorge  Eliot's  '  Mill 
on  the  Floss,'  but  Dicliens's  work  was  the 
ouly  fiction  of  the  day  that  really  attracted 
her.  In  him,  too,  she  manifested  perscmal 
interest.  She  hod  attended  in  1857  a  per> 
formance  by  himself  and  otfaer  omateurs  of 
Wilkio  Collins's  *Tbe  Froren  Deep'  ot  the 
Uallery  of  Illustration,  and  some  proposals, 
;  which  came  to  nothing,  had  been  made  to 
him  to  read  the '  Christmas  Curol '  at  court  in 
1858.  .\t  the  sale  of  Thackeray's  property 
in  1864  she  purchased  for  25/.  IO5.  the  copy 
of  the  'Cbristmas  Carol'  which  Dickens 
had  presented  to  Tliuckeray.  In  March 
1870  Dickens,  at  Helps's  request,  lent  her 
some  photographs  of  scenes  in  the  American 
civil  war,  and  she  took  tbe  opportunity 
that  she  had  long  sought  of  making  his  per- 
sonal acquaintano!.  She  summoned  him  to 
Buckingham  Palace  in  order  to  thank  him 
for  his  courtesy.  On  his  departure  she  asked 
him  to  present  her  with  copies  of  his  wri^ 
ings,  and  handed  him  a  copy  of  her  *  Leaves ' 
with  tbe  autograph  inscription, 'From  the 
humblest  of  writers  to  one  of  the  greatest.* 
Other  writers  of  whom  she  thought  highly 
included  Dr.  Samuel  Smiles,  whose  '  Lives 
of  the  Engineers '  she  presented  to  her  loa- 
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in-law  of  HesBo-Darmstadt  in  1865,  and 
whose  'Life  of  Thomas  Edward,  the  Banff 
Natur^^,'  she  examined  in  1876  with  sach 
«1&ct  as  to  direct  the  bestowal  on  Edward 
of  a  civil  list  pension  of  50/.  She  was  in- 
terested, too,  in  the  works  of  OeoKe  Mac- 
donald,  on  whom  she  induced  Lord  Beacons- 
fleld  to  confer  a  pension  in  1877. 

In 1870  Europeanpolltics  once  moreformed 
the  most  serious  topic  of  the  queen's  thought, 
and  the  death  in  Jul^  of  her  old  friend,  Lord 
Clarendon,  the  forei^  secretary,  increased 
her  anxieties.  Despit«  her  personal  attach- 
ment to  Lord  Granville,  who  succeeded  to 
Clarendon's  post,  she  had  far  smaller  faith 
in  hia  political  judgment.  Although  she 
watched  events  wiUL  attention,  the  queen 
was  hopeful  until  the  last  that 
the  struggle  between  France  and 
Grermany,  which  had  long  threat 
tened,  might  be  averted.  In  private  letters 
to  the  rulers  of  both  countries  she  con- 
stantly counselled  peace;  but  her  efforts  were 
vun,  and  in  July  1870  Napoleon  declared 
war.  She  rejrerded  his  action  as  wholly 
nnjostified,  and  her  indignation  grew  when 
Bismarck  revealed  designs  that  Napoleon  was 
alleged  to  have  formed  to  destroy  the  inde- 
pendence of  Belgium,  a  country  in  whose 
fortunes  she  was  deeply  concerned  by  reason 
of  the  domestic  ties  that  linked  her  with  its 
ruler.  In  the  opening  sta^  of  the  conflict 
tiiat  followed  her  rtdiog  insects  identified 
her  f  ally  with  the  cause  of  Germany.  Both 
her  sons-in-law,  the  crown  prince  and  FHnce 
Lonis  of  Hesse-Darmst-odt,  were  in  the  field, 
and  through  official  bulletins  and  the  gene- 
ral information  that  her  daughters  collected 
for  her,  she  studied  their  movements  with 
HfTnyin-  painful  eagerness.  She  sent 
wthy  with  hospital  stores  to  her  daughter  at 
Darmstadt,  and  encouraged  her 
in  her  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  wounded. 
"When  crushing  disaster  befell  the  French 
arms  she  regarded  their  defeat  as  a  righteous 
judgment.  She  warmly  approved  a  sermon 
preached  before  her  by  her  friend,  Dr.  Nor- 
man Macleod,  at  Balmoral  on  2  Oct.  1870, 
in  which  he  implicitly  described  France  as 
'reaping  the  reward  oi  her  wickedness  and 
vanity  and  seasnality'  (More  Leavm,^  p. 
161).  But  many  of  her  snl^ecta  sympathised 
«  _<»  *  with  France,  and  her  own  tender^ 
JSLS?  new  of  heart  evoked  pity  for  her 
French  neighbours  in  the  com- 
pleteness of  their  overthrow.  With  a 
view  to  relieve  their  suffeiing^  she  en- 
treated her  daughter  the  crown  princess,  her 
son-in-law  the  crown  prince,  and  her  friend 
ftnd  his  mother  the  queen  of  Prussia  to  avert 
the  cshunity  of  the  bombardment  of  Paris. 


Bismarck  bitterly  complained  that  'tks 
petticoat  sentimentality'  which  the  quea 
communicated  to  the  Prussian  royal  family 
hampered  the  fulfilment  of  German  designs. 
The  crown  prince's  unconcealed  devotion  to 
her  compromised  him  in  the  eyes  of  Bis- 
marck, who  deprecated  her  son-In-law'a 
faith  in  her  genuine  attachment  to  German 
interests  (see  the  prince's  '  Diary,'  edited  by 
Professor  Geffcken,  in  Deutsche  Rundtckau, 
1888).  Kor  did  the  queen  refrain  km 
pressing  her  ministers  to  offer  hsr  mediatios 
with  the  object  not  merely  of  bringing  the 
war  to  an  early  close,  but  of  modifying  the 
vindictive  terms  wluch  Germany  a<wght  to 
impose  on  Fiance.  But  her  endeavoQis 
were  of  small  avul.  English  influence  was 
declining  in  the  councils  of  Euro^  Rosiia 
had  made  the  preoccmation  of  fiance  and 
Germany  the  occasion  for  breaking  the  cUme 
in  the  treaty  of  Paris  which  excluded  Kos- 
sian  warships  from  the  Black  Sea.  And 
this  defiant  act  was  acquiesced  in  by  Glad- 
stone's government  Yet  the  queen's  efibrts 
for  France  were  well  ajppreciated  thei*. 
Some  years  later  (3  Dec.  1874)  she  accepted, 
with  sympathetic  grace,  at  Windsor  an 
address  of  thanks,  to  which  she  replied  is 
French,  from  representatives  of  the  l^rencli 
nation,  for  the  charitable  services  rendered 
by  English  men  and  women  during  the 
wax ;  t£e  elaborate  volumes  of  photographs 
illustrating  the  campaigns,  which  socom- 

Sanied  the  address,,  she  placed  in  the  ^tiih 
tuseum. 

Hatred  of  Napoleon^s  policy  did  not 
estrange  her  compassion  from  him  in  the 
ruin  that  overtook  him  and  his  family.  Tbs 
Empress  Eug6nie  fled  to  England  in  Sep- 
tember 1870,  and  took  np  her  residence  at 
Chislehurst.  The  queen  at  once  sent  her  a 
kindly  welcome,  and  on  30  Nov.  paid  her  a 
long  visit,  which  the  exile  returned  at  Wind- 
sor on  6  Dec.  Thenceforth  their  friendship 
was  unchecked.  When  Ni^leon*  on  hts 
release  from  a  German  prison,  joined  his 
wife  in  March  1871,  the  queen  lost  no  time 
in  visiting  htm  at  Chislehurst,  and  until  hia 
death  on  9  Jan.  1873  opralf  showed  her 
feUow^eeling  with  him  in  hu  mdnnehdy 
late. 

The  course  that  domestie  kCUts  were 
taking  during  1870  was  hardly  more  agree- 
able to  her  than  the  course  of  fcn-^gn 
aSairs.  In  April  the  attempt  by  a  Fenian  to 
assassinate  Prince  Alfred  while  on  a  visit  at 
Port  Jackson,  New  South  Wales,  greatlv 
disturbed  her,  but  happily  the  prince  re- 
covered ;  and  she  had  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  genuineness  of  public  ^yn^athy  iriiidi 
was  given  her  in  full  measure.  At  hoato 
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eiud  "was  mainly  troaUed  by  the  gorera- 
mept*8  resolve  to  liegin  the  reorganisatioa  of 
the  army,  which  had  been  long  contemplated. 
The  first  step  taken  by  Cardwell,  the  secre- 
tary of  state  for  war,  was  to  subordinate 
the  office  of  commander-in-chief  to  his  own. 
Twice  before  the  queen  had  successfully 
resisted  or  poBtpomed  a  like  proposal.  She 
regarded  it  as  an  encroachment  on  the  ro^al 
prerogaUve.  Thxoogh  the  commander-in- 
iHsuke  t  she  daimed  that  the  crown 

CudwaB'a  directly  controlled  thearm^  with- 
Rnnj  out  the  Intervention  of  mmiatera 
reforoM.  ^j.  parliament  j  but  her  ministers 
now  proved  resolute,  and  she,  on  28  June 
1870,  signed  an  order  in  councul  which  d&< 
posed  the  commander-in-chief  from  his  place 
of  sole  and  immediate  dependence  on  the 
crown  (^Hantardy  ccii.  lOsq.j  ParL  Papertf 
1870,  c  164).  Next  session  the  government 
scheme  forieorganisingthe  army  was  pushed 
forward  in  a  bill  for  the  abolition  of  pro- 
motioji  by  purchase  which  passed  through 
the  House  of  Commons  by  large  muorities. 
Jn  the  House  of  Lords  the  Duke  of  Rieh- 
inond  oaxxied  resolutions  which  meant  the 
ruinofthemeasnrs.  ChaFacteiistictdly,  Uie 
queen  deprecated  a  conflict  between  the 
ADuees^bnt  thegovranmentexfaricatedher  and 
thenwdves  from  that  peril  by  a  bold  device 
vMcb  embarrassed  her.  They  advised  her 
to  aecomplish  their  reform  by  exercise  of  her 
own  autluirity  without  further  endeavour  to 
-win  the  uproval  of  the  upper  house.  The 
purchase  of  commissions  had  been  legalised 
not  by  statute,  but  by  royal  warrant,  which 
could  be  alHxigated  by  the  sovereign  on  the 
advice  of  her  ministers  without  express 
sanction  of  parliament.  In  the  special  cir^ 
cumstaaces  the  procedure  violently  strained 
the  power  of  the  prerogative  against  one 
branch  of  the  Icigialature,  and  the  qneen 
accepted  the  ministerial  connsel  with 
mixed  feelings.  She  had  small  sympathy 
with  the  proposed  reform,  and  feazed  to 
estrange  the  House  of  liords  £rom  the 
crown  by  prooedure  which  circumvented 
hs  autliority;  but  the  assertion  of  the  pce- 
togative  was  never  ungrateful  to  her,  and 
the  responsillHlity  for  her  action  was  her 
minister's. 

Despite  her  industrious  pursuit  of  public 
businesst  the  mass  of  the  people  continued  to 
deplore  the  infrequency  of  her  public  appear- 
ances ;  of  the  (Huy  two  public  ceremonies  in 
whidi  she  engaged  to  ttuie  part  in  1870,  she 
fulfilled  no  more  than  one.  She  opened 
(11  May  1870)  the  new  buildings  of  London 
UaiTfiCBitj^  at  Buriingiton  House ;  but,  to  the 
gomal  disappoutnient,  indimontion  led  her 
to  delegate  to  the  prince  of  Wales  the  Qgeor 


ing  of  60  notable  a  London  improvement  as 
the  Thames  Embankment  (13  July  1870). 
The  feeling  of  discontent  was  somewhat 
checked  by  the  announcement  in  October 
that  she  had  assented  to  the  engagement  of 
her  fourth  daughter,Prince8B  Louise,  with  a 
subject,  and  one  who  was  in  the  eye  of  the 
law  a  commoner.  The  princess  had  givei^ 
her  band  at  Balmoral  to  the  Marquis  of 
Lome,  eldest  son  of  the  Di^  of  Argvll. 
It  was  the  first  time  in  Engli^  history  tnait 
the  sovereign  sanctioned  the  union  of  a 
Uurittge  oi  pi^^ncess  with  one  who  was  not  a 
Frincoia  member  of  a  reigning  house  nnce 
Mary,  youngest  daughter  of 
Henry  VII  and  sister  of  Henry  VIII, 
married,  in  1615,  Charles  Brandon,  duke 
of  Suffolk.  J&ines  II's  marriage  to  Anne 
Hyde  in  1660  did  not  receive  the  same 
official  recognition.  The  queen  regarded  thp 
match  merely  from  the  point  of  view  of  her 
daughter's  happiness.  It  rendered  neces- 
saiT  an  appeal  to  parliament  for  her  daugh- 
ter's provision ;  and  as  her  third  son  Arthur 
was  on  the  point  of  coming  of  age,  and  also 
needed  an  mcome  from  public  sources, 
seemed  politic  to  conciliate  popiilu  fbelii^ 
by  opening  parliament  in  person.  Accordf 
ingly,  on  9  Feb.  1871,  she  occupied  her 
throne  in  'Westminster  for  the  third  timd 
since  her  bereavement.  Although  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel,  son  of  the  former  prime  minister, 
denounced  as  impolitic  the  approaching  mar- 
riage of  a  princess  with  '  a  son  of  a 
member  of  Her  Majesty's  government '  (the 
Duke  of  Argyll,  tne  Marquis  of  Lome'A 
father,  being  secretary  for  India;  San- 
tard,  cciv.  S6p),  the  dowry  of  30,0001. 
with  an  annuity,  of  6,000/.  was  granted 
almost  unanimously  (850  to  1).  Less  satis- 
faction was  manifested  when  the  queed 
requested  parliament  to  provide  for  Prince 
Arthur,  An  annuity  of  16,000^.  was  bfr* 
stowed,  but  althougn  the  minority  on  the 
final  vote  numbered  only  II,  as  many  as  Si 
members  voted  in  favour  of  an  unsuccessful 
amendment  to  reduce  the  sum  to  10,000/. 
(^Hansard,  ccvili.  57O79O).  Meanwhile  the 
court  cast  off  some  of  its  gloom.  The  mar- 
riage of  Princess  Louise  took  place  at  St. 
GetHffe's  Chapel,  Windsor,  with  much  pomp, 
on  21  M^rch  1871,  in  the  presence  of  the 
queen,  who  for  the  occasion  lightened  her 
usual  mourning  attire.  With  unaccustomed 
activi^  in  the  months  that  followed  she 
opened  the  Albert  Hall  (29  March),  inau- 
gurated the  new  buildings  of  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital,  and  reviewed  the  household 
troops  ia  Bushey  Park,  when  tiie  jova^ 
prince  impmal  Joined  the  royal  pai^ 
(SO  June).  At  Balmoral  that  year,  althougn 
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the  queen  suffered  severely  from  rheumatic 
gout  and  neuralgia,  ebe  entertsiaed  a 
large  &mily  partj,  including  the  crown 
mince  and  princess  of  PrusEia  and  Frincesa 
Alice. 

The  increasing  happiness  in  the  royal  circle 
was  menaced  at  the  md  of  the  year  by  a  grief 
almost  as  great  as  that  which  befell  it  just 
ten  years  before.  At  the  end  of  November 
the  prince  of  Wales  fell  ill  of  typhoid  fever, 
at  his  house  at  Sandringham,  and  as  the 
illness  reached  its  most  critical  stage,  the 
gravest  fears  were  entertained.  The  queen 
Dbw  erf  Uw  went  to  Sandringham  on  29  Nov., 
prince  of  and  news  of  a  relapse  brought 
wdM.  jjgp  thither  again  on  8  Dec.  with 
her  daugliter  Alice,  who  was  still  her 
guest.  Both  remained  for  eleven  days, 
during  which  the  prince's  life  hung  in 
the  utlance.  Happily,  on  the  fateful 
14  Dec,  the  tenth  anniveTsary  of  the  prince 
consort's  death,  the  first  in^cotions  of  re- 
covery appeared,  and  on  the  19th,  when  the 
queen  returned  to  Windsor,  the  danger  was 
passed.  A  week  later  the  qtieen  issued  for 
the  first  time  a  letter  to  her  people,  thanking 
them  for  the  touching  sympathy  they  had 
diq^layed  during  *  those  painful  terrible  days.' 
As  soon  as  her  son's  health  was  fully  re- 
stored the  queen  temporarily  abandoned  her 
privacy  to  accompany  him  in  a  semi-state 
pnbUo  procession  from  Buckinghom 
tbnnis-  Palace  to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
giving.  there  to  attend  a  special  service 
of  thanksgiving  (27  Feb.  187-2\  She  was 
dressed  in  black  velvet,  trimmed  with  white 
ermine.  For  the  last  time  the  sovereign 
was  recuved  by  the  lord  mayor  with  tine 
traditional  ceremonies  at  Temple  Bar,  the 
gates  of  which  were  first  shut  against  her 
and  then  opened  (the  Bar  was  removed  in 
the  winter  of  1878-9).  Next  day  (28  Feb.) 
ihe.  queen  endured  renewal  of  a  disagreeable 
experience  of  earlier  years.  A  lad,  Arthur 
O'Connor,  who  pretended  to  be  a  Fentan 
emissary,  pointed  on  unloaded  pistol  at  the 
queen  as  she  was  entering  Buckingham 
Palace.  lie  was  at  once  seiied  by  her  at- 
tendant, John  Brown,  to  commemoratewhose 
vigilance  she  instituted  a  gold  medal  as  a 
reward  for  long  and  faithful  domestic  service. 
She  conferred  the  first  that  was  struck  on 
Brown,  together  with  an  annuity  of  S5/.  On 
the  day  following  O'Connor's  senseless  act 
the  queen  addressed  a  second  letter  to  the 
public,  acknowledging  the  fervent  demon- 
strations of  loyalty  which  welcomed  her  and 
her  sou  on  the  occBsitm  of  the  public  thanks- 
giving. 

That  celebration,  combined  frith  its 
anxiona  cause,  strengthened  immensely  the 


bonds  of  sentiment  that  united  the  crown 
andthepeople.  Therewasneedof strengthen- 
ing these  bonds.  Every  rear  increased  the 
feeling  tjiat  the  queen's  runctanee  to  lesnme 
her  ^lace  in  public  life  was  diminishing 
the  dignity  the  crown.  The  fDnnaticm  m 
a  republic  in  France  at  the  same  time  en- 
couraged the  tendency  to  disparage  monar- 
chical institutions.  Lord  Selbome,  the  Ind 
chancellor,  when  the  queen's  guest  at 
FopnUrcen-  Windsor,  WBS  bold  enough  to  tell 
sn's^th*  her  that  if  the  French  republic 
■oTerelgii.  YielA  its  ^und  it  would  influence 
English  public  opinion  in  a  republican  direc- 
tion (Selbokke,  Memorialtf  Tol.  ii.)  During 
the  early  seventies  the  cry  against  the  throne 
threatened  to  become  formidable.  Mob- 
orators  prophesied  that  Queen  Victoria  would 
at  any  rat-e  be  the  last  monarch  of  England. 
The  main  argument  of  the  anti-royalists 
toudied  the  expenses  of  the  monarchv, 
which  now  included  large  proviuon  for  tfie 
queen's  children.  Criticism  of  her  income 
and  expendittue  was  developed  with  a  per^ 
tinacity  wluch  deeply  wounded  her.  Pam- 
phlets, some  of  wnich  were  attributed  to> 
men  of  position,  compared  her  inoonae  with 
the  modest  10,000/.  allowed  to  the  preudent 
of  the  United  States.  A  malignant  tract, 
published  in  1871,  which  raioyed  a  great 
vogue,  and  was  entitled  'Tmeta  for  the 
Times,  No.  I. :  What  does  she  do  with  it  F  by 
Solomon  Temple,  builder,'  professed  to  msKe 
a  thoroughgoing  examination  of  her  private 
expenditure.  The  writer  argued  that  while 
tlie  queen  was  constantly  asking  parliament 
for  money  for  her  childrran,  she  was  not 
spending  the  annuity  originally  secured  to 
her  by  the  Civil  list  act  on  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  desinied.  A  comparatively 
small  proportion  of  it  was  appliw,  it  was 
asserted,  to  the  maintenance  <a  thb  dignity 
of  the  crown,  the  sole  object  with  which 
it  was  granted ;  the  larger  part  of  it  went 
to  form  a  gigantic  private  fortune  which 
was  in  some  quarters  estimat'ed  to  have 
already  reached  6,000,000/.  To  these  sav- 
ings the  writer  protested  she  had  no  right ; 
any  portion  of  the  civil  list  income  that  at 
the  end  of  the  year  remainod  unexpended 
ought  to  return  to  the  public  exchequer. 
Personally,  it  was  said,  the  queen  was  well 
off,  apart  mm  her  income  fam  t^e  civil  list. 
Besides  Neild's  beqaest  she  had  darived  mors 
than  half  a  million  from  the  eatate  of  the 

Srince  consort,  and  the  neeints  from  the 
uchy  of  Lancaster  were  steadfly  increasing. 
The  assertions  in  regard  to  matters  of  fact 
were  for  the  most  i«rt  false.  The  queea's 
savings  in  the  dvil  list  were  rarely  SO,00(Ml 
a  year,  and  her  opportunities  of  thrift  mm 
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growly  misrepresentecL  Bnt  in  the  hands  of 
uie  ooTOcates  of  a  T^ul^can  form  of  gorern- 
ment  tibe  pecnniazy  argument  w&g  Taluable 
Jind  it  was  wessed  to  the  uttermost.  Sir 
Charles  W.  Dilhe,  U  J.  for  Chelsea,  when 
speaking  in  &Tonr  of  an  English  repnblic  at 
Newcastle  on  8  "Soy.  1871,  complained  that 
the  queen  paid  no  income  tax.  MinisteTS 
fonna  it  needful  to  refute  the  damaging 
allegations.  Sir  Algernon  "West,  one  of  the 
treasury  officials,  was  directed  bj  the  prime 
minister  to  prepare  an  answer  to  the  ob- 
noxious pamphlet.  Kobert  Lowe,  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  announced  that 
income  tax  was  paid  oy  the  queen.  Twice 
at  the  end  of  the  session  of  1871  Gladstone 
in  the  House  of  Commons  insisted  that  the 
\rhoIe  of  the  queen's  income  was  justly  at  her 
personal  disposal  (^Hatuard,  eerii.  1124, 
ccriii.  168-9).  Bat  the  a^tstors  were  not 
readily  silenced.  Next  session,  on  19  Hatch 
1872,  Sir  Charles  DUke  introduced  a  motion 
for  a  full  inquiry  into  the  queen's  ezpendi- 
Dcbateon  t"™  with  a  Tiow  to  a  complete 
tbeclvUltat,  reform  of  the  civil  list.  Hie 
long  and  elaborate  speech 
abounded  in  minute  details,  but  he  in- 
jured his  case  by  avowing  himielf  a  republi- 
can ;  and  when  the  same  avowal  was  made 
by  Mr.  Auberon  Herbert,  who  seconded  his 
motion,  a  scene  of  great  disorder  followed. 
Gladstone  denied  that  the  queen's  savings 
were  on  the  alleged  scale,  or  that  the  ex- 
penses of  the  court  had  appreciably  di- 
minished aince  the  prince's  death  (Hansard, 
ccx.  258  sq.)  Onlv  two  members  of  the 
house,  Mr.  G.  Anderson  and  Sir  Wilfrid 
Ijawnon,  voted  with  Sir  Charles  Dilke  and 
Mr.  Herbert,  and  their  proposal  was  rejected 
by  a  majority  of  274.  in  the  event  the 
wave  of  republican  sentiment  was  soon  spent, 
but  the  conviction  that  the  people  paid 
an  unduly  high  price  for  the  advantages 
of  the  monarchy  remained  fully  alive  in 
the  minds  of  large  sections  of  the  population, 
especially  of  the  artisan  class,  until  toe  queen 
conspicuouslymodifiedherhabits of  seclusion. 
The  main  solvent  of  the  popular  grievance, 
however,  was  the  i^betionata  reneration 
which  was  roused  in  coarse  of  time  throngh- 
ont  her  dominions,  by  the  veteran  endurance 
o£  her  rule,  and  by  the  nowth  of  tbe  new 
and  powerful  fiiith  that  she  embodied  in  her 
own  person  the  unity  of  the  British  empire. 

From  the  flood  of  distasteful  criticism  in 
1872  the  queen  escaped  for  a  few  weeks  in 
the  spring  (33  March  to  8  April)  by  cross- 
ing to  Germany  in  order  to  visit  at  Baden- 
Beden  her  stepsister,  whose  health  was 


failing.  After  her  letnm  home  the  German 
empress,  with  whose  dialihe  of  war  the  queea 
D«th.  In  in  thorough  r^pathy,  was  « 

tbe  roTmi  welcomo  guest  (3  May) ;  and  in  the 
"•'''•A*"*  samemonthshesoughtunusualre- 
creationhyattendingaconcert  which  Gounod 
conducted  at  the  newly  opened  Albert  Hall. 
But  death  was  again  busy  in  her  circle  and 
revived  her  grief.  She  had  derived  im- 
measurable comfort  from  conversation  with 
Dr.  Norman  Macleod.  '  How  I  love  to  talk 
to  him,'  she  said,  'to  ask  his  advice,  to  speak 
to  him  of  my  sorrows,  my  anxieties  I '  (dfora 
Leaves,  pp.  143-161);  but  on  16  June  he 
passed  away.  Her  first  mistress  of  tbe 
robes  and  iifeloDg  friend,  the  Duchess  of 
Sutherlaod,  had  died  in  1868,  and  aha  now 
visited  the  duehesa's  son  and  dauriitei^in- 
law  at  Dunrolrin  Castle  f^ran  6  to  12  Sept. 
1872, 80  that  she  might  be  present  at  tbe  Uy^ 
ing  of  the  first  stone  of  a  memorial  to  her  lata 
companion.  In  the  same  month  her  step- 
sister, the  Princess  F6odore,  the  lost  aarviving 
friend  of  her  ^outh,  died  at  Baden-Baden 
(23  Sept.),  while  the  death  on  the  following 
9  Jan.  of  Napoleon  III,  whose  amiabi- 
lity to  her  and  her  family  was  never  oon- 

?;uered  by  disaster,  i  mposed on  her  the  moum- 
ul  task  of  consoling  his  widow.  She  gave 
the  sarcophagus  which  enclosed  his  remains 
in  St.  Mary's  Church,  Chislehurst. 

The  year  that  opened  thus  sadly  witnessed 
Several  incidents  that  stirred  in  the  queen 
mora  pleaaoiable  senaations.  In 
ili'r^ffl^  March  Ghdatone'B  Irish  nniw 
sity  bill  waa  iqeoted  by  tbe 
House  of  Commons,  and  he  at  once  resigned 
(11  March).  The  queen  accepted  his  resigna- 
tion, and  invited  Disraeli  to  take  his  place, 
but  Disraeli  declined  in  view  of  tbe  normal 
balance  of  parties  in  the  existing  House  of 
Commons.  Disraeli  was  vainly  persuaded  to 
follow  another  course.  Glaiutone  pointed 
out  to  the  queen  that  the  refusal  of  Disneli, 
who  had  brought  about  his  defeat,  to  assume 
office  amounted  to  an  unconstitutional  shirk- 
ing of  his  responsibilities.  Disraeli  was 
awaiting  with  confidence  an  appeal  to  the 
constituencies,  wluch  Gladstone  was  not  de- 
sinms  of  inviting  at  once,  although  he  could 
not  now  long  dmay  it.  In  face  of  Disraeli's 
obduracy  he  was,  at  the  queen's  request, 
compelled,  however  reluotai^y,  to  return  for 
a  season  at  least  to  the  treasury  bench 
(20  March).  His  government  was  greatly 
shaken  in  reputation,  but  the^  succeeded 
in  holding  on  till  the  beginnmg  of  next 
year. 

When  the  ministerial  crisis  ended,  tbe 
queen  paid  for  the  first  time  an  official  visit 
to  the  east  end  of  I^ondon  in  order  to  open 
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London  (11  May  1876).  Dinraeli's  la- 
diui  policy  also  Included  the  bestowal  on 
her  of  &  title  which  would  declare  her 
Indian  S0Tf>reignty.  The  royal  titles  bill, 
which  conferred  ou  her  the  designation  of 
empress  of  India,  was  thu  chief  business  of 
the  session  of  1876,  and  she  fittingly  opened 
it  in  person  amid  much  popular  enthusiasm 
(8  Yeh.)  'J*he  opposition  warmly  criticised 
Disraeli's  proposal,  but  he  assured  the  House 
of  Comuious  that  the  new  title  of  honour 
would  only  be  employed  in  India  and  in 
Indian  aRairs.  llie  bill  passed  through 
all  its  stogra  before  1  &Uy,  when  the  queen 
was  fomuiUy  proclaimed  empress  of  India 
in  London.  After  the  close  of  the  session 
she  was  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  mark- 
ing lu>r  sense  of  the  devotion  that  Aiameli 
had  shown  her  by  oReriiig  him  a  peerage 
(ill  Aug.  1876):  his  health  had  suffered 
from  his  constant  attendance  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  be  entered  the  House 
of  I*onls  next  year  as  Karl  of  Beacons- 
tield.  On  1  Jan.  1877  at  Delhi  the  govomor- 
guneral  of  India,  Lord  Lytton,  formally 
announced  the  queen's  assumption  of  her 
title  of  einprefs  to  an  imposing  assembly 
of  sixty-three  ruling  princes.  Memory 
of  the  great  coremonial  was  perpetuated 
hy  the  creatim  of  a  new  Oraer  of  the 
Indian  empire,  while  a  new  imperial  Order 
of  the  Crown  of  India  was  establislied  as  a 
decoration  for  ladies  whose  male  relatives 
were  associated  with  the  Indian  govcniment. 
The  queen  held  the  first  investiture  at 
Windsor  on  29  April  1878.  She  gloried  in 
her  new  distinction,  and  despite  Disraeli's 
awurances  soon  recognised  no  restrictions  in 
its  use.  She  at  once  signed  herself  '  Vic- 
toria B.  &  I.'  in  documents  relating  to  In- 
dia, and  early  in  1878  she  adopted  the  same 
form  in  English  documents  of  state.  In 
18S>3  the  words '  Ind[iae]  Iaip[enitrix]'  were 
en^ved  among  her  titles  on  the  British 
coinage. 

Her  cheering  relations  with  Lord  Beacons- 
field  stimulated  her  to  appear  somewhat 
mora  frequently  in  public,  and  she  played 
prominent  parts  in  several  military  cere- 
monials in  the  early  days  of  Disraeli's  govern- 
ment. The  queen  had  narrowly  watched  the 
progress  of  the  little  Ashanti  war  on  the  west 
coast  of  Africa,  and  at  its  successful  conclu- 
8i<m  she  reviewed  sailors,  marines,  and  sol- 
diers who  hod  taken  part  in  it  in  the  Boyal 
Clarence  Victualling  Yard  at  Gosport  on 
PobUo  ap.  SS  April  1874.  At  the  end  of  the 
vtmum,  year,  too,  she  distributed  medals 
"'*^  to  the  men.  On  2  May  1870  she 
reviewed  troops  at  Aldershot,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing September  presented  at  Balmoral 


colours  to  her  father's  regiment,  the  royal 
Scots.  She  reminded  the  men  of  her  ndli- 
tary  ancestry. 

She  suffered  a  severe  shock  in  the  autumn 
of  1876  when,  while  crossing  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  her  yacht,  the  AlMrt,  ran  down 
another  yacht,  the  Mistletoe,  and  thus  caused 
three  of  its  occupants  to  he  drowned  in  her 
presence  (18  Aug.  1876);  but  dazing  the 
early  spring  of  1870  she  was  more  active 
than  usual  in  London.  She  attended  a 
concert  eivia  by  her  command  at  the 
Royal  Albert  Hall  (25  Feb.)  She  <^pened 
in  semi>«tate  a  new  wing  of  the  London 
HosiRtal  (7  BCoTch).  Two  days  late?  die 
inspected  in  Kensington  Uardens  the 
goi^feous  Albert  Memorial,  the  most 
elaborate  of  the  many  monuments  to  her 
husband,  a  colossal  gilded  figure  of  whom 
fills  the  central  place.  Thence,  with  her  three 
younger  daughters,  she  went  to  the  funeral 
m  Westminster  Abbey  of  her  old  friend. 
Lady  Augusta  Stanley,  whose  death,  after  a 
thirty  years'  association,  deeply  moved  her; 
in  memory  of  Lady  Augusta  she  erected  a 
monumental  cross  in  the  private  grounds  at 
Frogmore.  Later  in  the  season  of  1870 
she  left  for  a  three  weeks'  %-acation  at 
Coboi^  (31  March  to  20  April) ;  slie  travelled 
from  Chsrbonrg  through  i<rancc,but  avoided 
Paris,  and  on  the  return  journey  had  an  ia- 
vifiitto  terview  at  I^Vitlette  station,  in 
Ooburg.  'the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital, 
with  the  president  of  the  re- 
public. Marshal  MacMahon.  The  meeting 
was  a  graceful  recognition  on  her  part  of  the 
now  form  of  government.  The  Qerman 
empress  was  once  more  her  guest  in  May. 
While  going  to  Balmoral  a  few  months 
later,  she  unveiled  at  Edinburgh  yet  another 
Albert  memorial  (17  Aug.)  For  the  first 
time  since  the  prince  consort's  death  she  kept 
Christmas  at  Windsor,  owing  to  illness  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  tmn^ressed  what 
seemed  to  be  her  settled  dislike  of  court  en- 
tertainments by  giving  a  concert  in  St. 
George's  HaU  (2ei>ee.) 

During  the  two  years  that  followed  the 
queen  was  involved  in  the  intricacies  of 
European  polities  far  more  deeply  than  at 
Criaia  la  ''^J  ^^^^  siuce  the  Crimean  war. 
Enrtcni  The  Bubject  races  of  the  Turkish 
Europe.  empire  in  the  Balkans  threatened 
the  Porte  with  revolt  in  the  autumn  of  1875. 
Theinsurrectionspread  rapidly,  and  there  was 
the  likelihood  that  Kussia.  to  serve  her  own 
ends,  might  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  insur- 
gents. Disraeli  adopted  Palmerston's  policy 
of  1864,  and  declared  that  British  interests 
in  India  and  elsewhere  required  the  main- 
tenance of  the  sultan's  authority  invio- 
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late.  Turkey  endeaTotued  to  aupprew  the 
inauTKCtion  in  the  Balkans  with  great  bar* 
bority,  notably  in  Bulgaiia;  and  in  the 
autumn  of  1876  Gladstone,  who  had  lately 
annoonced  his  retirement  from  public  life, 
suddenly  emerged  from  his  Ecclusion  in  order 
to  stir  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  by 
the  energy  of  his  eloquence  to  resist  the 
^bestowal  on  Turkey  of  any  Englieh  favour 
or  support.  One  effect  of  Gladstone's  vehe- 
mence was  to  tighten  the  bond  between 
"Beaconsfield  and  the  queen.  She  accepted 
unhesitatingly  Lord  Beaconsfield's  view 
that  England  was  hound  to  protect  Turkey 
from  permanent  injury  at  Busua'a  hands, 
and  she  bitterly  resented  the  embarroas- 
meuta  that  Gladstone  caused  her  mimster. 
But  she  did  not  readily  abandon  hope  that 
Hussia  might  he  persuaded  to  abstain  from 
interference  in  the  Balkans.  The  occu- 
pants of  the  thrones  of  Russia  and  Ger- 
many were  her  personal  friends,  and  she 
helieved  her  private  influence  with  them 
TtMVKisa't  might  keep  the  peace.  Princess 
efforts  for  Alice  met  the  tsar  at  Darmstadt 
in  July  1876,  and  he  assured  the 
queen  through  her  daughter  that  he  had  no 
wish  for  a  conflict  with  England.  Thus 
encouraged,  she  wrote  to  him  direct,  and 
then  appealed  to  the  German  emperor  to  use 
his  influence  with  him.  She  even  twice 
addressed  herself  to  Bismarck  in  the  aame 
sense  (Bttsch,  Oonvenatioiu  with  Bimarck, 
ii.  277).  But  her  efforU  foiled.  Russia  de- 
clared war  on  Turk^  on  24  April  1877,  and 
before  the  end  of  the  year  had  won  a  de- 
cisive victory. 

All  the  queen's  sympathy  with  Russia 
thereupon  vanished,  and  she,  no  less  than 
Ijord  Beaconsfield,  was  resolved  that  England 
should  regulate  the  fruits  of  Russia's  success. 
Twice  did  she  openly  indicate  her  sym- 
pathy with  her  minister  in  tho  course  of 
1877 — first  by  opening  parliament  in  person 
in  February,  and  secondly  by  paying  him  a 
visit  in  circumstances  of  much  publicity  at 
Ills  country  seat,  Hughenden  Manor,  Buck- 
inghamshire. On2I  Sec  1877  she, 
^■ifrfi,  with  FrincesB Beatric&traveUed 
by  rail  fromWindsor  to  High  Wy- 
combe station,  where  Beaconsfield  and  his 
secretary,  15x.  Montagu  Corry,  met  her.  Hie 
mayorpressnted  an  address  of  welcome.  Dri- 
TiDg  with  her  host  to  Hughenden,  she  stayed 
there  two  hours,  and  on  leaving  planted  a  tree 
on  the  lawn,  A  poem  in '  Punch '  on  29  Dec. 
1877,illustratingasketchby  Mr.  Linley  Sam- 
Ixiume,  humorously  suggested  the  powerful 
impression  that  the  inciaeht  created  both  in 
3E!ngland  and  in  Europe. 

At  the  b^inning  of  1878  the  sultan  made 
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apenonal  appeal  to  the  queen  to  induce  the 

tear  to  accept  lenient  terms  of  peace.  She 
tel^raphed  to  the  tsar  an  entreaty  to  accele- 
rate negotiations ;  but  when  the  tsar  forced 
on  Turkey  conditions  which  gave  him  a  pre- 
ponderating influence  withm  the  sultan's 
dominions,  she  supported  Lord  Beaconsfi^d 
in  demanding  that  the  whole  setttlement 
should  be  referred  to  a  congress  of  tho 
European  powers.  Through  the  storms  that 
Harmpporc  succeeded  no  minister  received 
olBooous-  stauncher  support  from  his  sove- 
fieid-spoiicj-.  rei^thanLord  Beaconsfield  from 
the  queen.  The  diplomatic  struggle  brou^t 
the  two  countries  to  the  Iwink  of  war^  but 
the  queen  dewecated  retawat.  Before  the 
congiesa  of  Bolia  met  in  June  1878, 
BeiwoDsfield  warned  the  queen  that  his  de» 
termination  to  prevent  Russia  from  getting 
a  foothold  south  of  the  Danube  might 
abruptly  end  in  active  hostilities.  The 
queen  declared  herself  ready  to  fuetherisk. 
When,  therefore,  at  an  eany  session  of  the 
congress,  a  deadlock  arose  between  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  who  acted  as  the  English  en- 
voy, and  Prince  Oortschakofi',  the  Russian 
envoy,  and  Lord  Beaconsfield  threatened 
departure  firom  Berlin  so  that  the  dispute 
might  he  settled  by  '  other  means,'  he  made 
DO  empty  boast,  but  acted  in  acco^  with  an. 
understwding  which  he  had  ^revioosly 
reached  with  the  queen.  Russia  yielded  the' 
specific  point  at  Bismarck's  persuasion ;  and' 
although  both  the  material  and  moral  adr 
Tanta^  that  England  derived  from  her 
intervention  were  long  questioned,  the  queen 
welcomed  Lord  Beaconsfield  with  unstinted 
eulogy  when  he  returned  from  Berlin,  bring- 
ing, in  his  own  phrase,  'peace  with  honour.* 
On  22  July  1878  she  invested  him  at 
Osborne  with  the  order  of  the  garter.  War 
preparations  hod  meantime  been  in  active 
progress  with  the  queen's  full  approvaL  On 
13  May  1878  she  had  held  a  review  on" 
a  great  scale  at  Aldershot  in  company 
wiui  the  crown  prince  and  princess  of 
Prussia,  who  were  her  guests;  and  on 
13  Aug,  she  reviewed  at  Spithead  in  in- 
auspicious weather  a  strong  fleet  designed 
for '  special  service.' 

The  utuation  revived  at  all  atages  the 
queen's  memory  of  the  earlier  conflict  with 
Russia,  the  coarse  of  which  had  been  largely 
guided  by  her  husband's  resolution.  She 
had  lately  re-studied  closely  the  incidents  of 
_  the  Crimean  war  in  o<mnection 
gnpb7  of  with  the  '  Life '  of  the  prince  con- 
[Hiuoo  oon-  sort,  on  which  Sir  Theodore  Mar- 
tin  was  engaged  under  her  super- 
vision. At  the  end  of  1877  there  ap- 
peared the  third  volume  of  the  biography, 
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which  illnBtrated  the  strength  of  court 
feeling  against  Russia  when  the  Crimeaii 
war  was  in  progress.  The  'Spectator,'  a 
journal  supporting  Oladstone,  censured  the 
volume  as  '  a  party  pam^let  *  in  &TOur  of 
IxHcd  Beaconsfield,  and  Oladstoae  himself 
nriewed  it  in  sdMefence. 

Domeatao  iwudent  during  1678  was  hardly 
law  abundant  than  public  incident.    On  ' 

22  Feb.  there  took  place  at  Berlin  ' 
Stef  lOTt       fi"*  marriage  of  a  grandchild  | 

of  the  queen,  when  Charlotte, 
the  eldest  danj^hter  of  the  crown  prince  and 
nrineesSf  married  the  hereditary  Duke  of 
'Saze>Meiningen,  But  it  was  mainlv  death 
in  the  quern's  circle  that  marked  ber  do- 
,  mestic  year.  Her  former  ally,  Victor  Ema- 
nuel, had  died  on  9  Jan.  Two  attempts  at 
Berlin  to  assassinate  the  old  German  emperor 
(11  May  and  3  June)  gave  her  an  alarming  im- 
pression of  the  condition  of  Germany,  where 
the  specially  feared  the  advance  of  socialism 
and  atheism.  On  4  June  died  Lord  Russell, 
and  at  once  offered  hie  fiunily,  through 
Loid  Beaconsfield,  ft  public  funeral  in  West- 
Bunster  Abbey ;  but  the  offer  was  declined, 
%nA  he  was  buried  at  Cheniee.  A  few  da^s 
later  (IS  June)  there  passed  away  at  Paris 
her  first  cousin,  the  dethroned  and  blind  king 
of  HanoTcr.  She  mve  directions  for  his 
buri^  in  St.  George^  Chapel,  'Windsor,  and 
-  herself  attended  the  funeral  (25  June).  But 
the  he&Tiest  blow  that  befell  her  in  the  year 
D«»tii  of  was  the  kwB  of  her  second  daugh- 
PrtnecM  '    ter,  Princess  Alice,  who  had  been 

her  companion  in  her  heaviest 
trials.  She  died  of  diphtheria  at  Darmstadt 
on  14  Dec.,  the  seventeenth  anniveraair  of 
the  prince  consort's  death.  It  was  the  nrst 
loss  of  a  child  that  the  queen  had  expe- 
rienced, and  no  element  01  sorrow  was 
sent.  The  people  again  shared  thur  sove- 
reign's grief^  and  on  the  26th  she  addressed 
to  them  a  simple  letter  of  thaviks,  deecrib- 
iftg  the  dead  princess  as '  a  bright  example 
<^  loving  tenderness,  courageous  devotion, 
and  selAaerifiee  to  duty.'  She  erected  a 
gruiite  cross  to  her  memory  at  Balmoral 
next  year,  and  showed  the  tenderest  in- 
terest in  her  motherless  family. 

1670  brought  more  faapinness  in  its  train. 
Amid  greater  pomp  than  had  characterised 
royal  weddings  smce  that  of  the  princess 
royal,  the  queen  attended  on  13  March  the 
marriage  at  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor, 
of  her  third  son,  the  Duke  of  Connaught. 
The  bride  was  daughter  of  Prince  Frederick 
Charles  of  Prussia  (the  red  prince),  a  nephew 
of  the  German  emperor,  and  the  new  con- 
nection widi  tlM  Frussian  house  was 
'thnov^ily  eongeni^  to  the  queen. 


Twelve  days  later  the  queen  enjoyed  (he 
new  aperience  of  a  visit  to  Italy.  She 

ptetTwtf  Sfy^  ^  f *  »°=th  tui 

,itti7, 1B7B.  23  April,  at  Baveno  on  Lago 
Itfaggiore.  She  deli^^ted  in  the 
Bcenenr,  and  was  gratified  by  a  visit  from  the 
new  King Humhertand Queen Kaj^heritaof 
Italy.  On  her  return  to  England  she  learned 
of  the  birth  of  ber  first  great-prondehild,  the 
firstborn  of  the  hereditary  pnneess  of  Saxe- 
Meiningen.  Hardly  had  the  congratulaticHis 
The  prince  ceased  when  she  suffered  a  terrible 
imperiai-B  shock  bv  the  death,  1 9  June  1879, 
deatiL  jjjg  2ulu  WSJ  of  the  piinoe  im- 

perial, the  only  child  of  the  ex-empress  of  the 
French.  He  nad  gone  to  Africa  aa  a  volun- 
teer in  the  English  army,  and  was  slain  when 
riding  almost  alone  in  the  enemy's  country. 
He  was  regarded  with  much  affection  by  the 
queen  and  by  the  Princess  Beatrice,  and  all 
tlie  queen's  wealth  of  sympathy  was  bestowed 
on  uie  young  man's  mother,  the  widowed 
Empress  Engdnte.  While  the  prince's  re- 
mains were  being  interred  at  Chidehnrst  the 
queen  was  the  empress's  scde  companitm 
(12  Julv). 

At  the  time  the  political  situation  was 
not  promising,  and  was  a  source  of  grare 
anxiety  to  the  queen.  The  Zulu  war,  in 
which  the  prince  imperial  met  his  death, 
was  only  one  s^ptom  of  the  unrest  in 
South  Africa  which  the  high-handed  policy 
of  the  governor  of  the  Cape,  Sir  Bartfe 
The  mini'  Frere,  bad  brought  about.  X<ord 
stn''a  Beaconsfield  did  not  conceal  his 
difldDltiM.    disapproval  of  the  action  of  the 

f>vemor,  but  ms  preoccupation  with  Eastern 
urope  had  not  permitted  him  to  control 
the  situation,  and  he  felt  bound  to  defend  the 
positions  into  which  the  Kovemment  had 
been  led  by  its  accredited  representative. 
Eqoal  difficulties  were  encountered  in  India, 
where  the  rival  pretensions  of  England  and 
Russia  to  dominate  the  amir  of  Afghanistan 
had  involved  the  Indian  government,  under 
Lord  Lytton's  viceroyalty,  in  two  succes- 
sive wars  with  the  Afghans  (November 
1878  and  December  1879).  The  strife  of 
political  jMUties  at  home  greatly  complicated 
the  situation,  and  gave  the  queen  additional 
cause  of  distress.  Gladstone,  during  tho  au- 
tumn of  1879,inaserie6of  passionate  speeches 
delivered  in  Midlothian,  cnarged  the  govein- 
ment  with  fomenting  disaster  by  their  blus- 
tering imperialism.  The  queen  resented  his 
campaign.  His  persistent  attacks  on  Lord 
Beaconsfield  roused  her  wrath,  and  in  private 
letters  she  invariably  described  his  denuncia- 
tions of  her  favourite  minister  as  shameless  or 
disgraceful,  Her&ithinBeaconafieldwasun* 
quaiduUe.  He  acknowledged  hnsympaUiy 
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in  aTow&ls  oi  the  atroDgest  personal  attteh- 
ment  to  her.  He  vas  ambitu>B»,  he  told  her, 
of  aeeazing  for  hsr  office  greater  glory  than 
it  had  yefe  attained.  Bto  vas  anztona  to 
make  her  the  dictatresa  of  &in»pe.  '  Many 
thinga,'  he  mote, '  an  preparing  wUeh  fat 
iba  aan  of  peace  wd  oiTiluation  render  it 
moat  neoeaaary  that  her  majesty  should 
ocenpy  that  poeitiou.'  But  there  were 
ominooa  aigaa  Uiat  Beaconafleld's  lease  of 
power  vaa  reaching  its  close,  despite  all  the 
qneen  eould  do  to  lengthen  it.  For  the 
fourth  time  while  he  was  prime  minister 
the  queen  opened  the  last  sesnon  of  Lis  par- 
liament on  6  Feb.  1880.  The  ceremonial 
was  conducted  wil^  greater  elaboration  than 
at  any  time  since  the  prince's  death.  On 
24  March  parliament  was  dissolred,  and  the 
future  of  Lord  Beaoonsfield  was  put  to  the 
hazard  of  the  people'a  vote. 

Next  day  theqneen  left  on  a  month's  visit 
to  Qennany.  She  spent  most  of  her  time  at 
her  Ute  half-aiaten  Villa  Kihc^ohe  at 
BadenrBaden,  bnt  went  thence  to  Darm- 
stadt '  to  attotd  the  confirmation  of  two 
daughters  ot  the  late  Frincees  Alice.  In  the 

TWttoCte.  ^^^^  daughter, 

mnty,^m.  the  crown  pnneees,  ahe  found 
while  ahroad  much  to  gratify  her. 
Her  grandson,  Prince  William  of  Prussia 
(now  Emperor  William  II),  was  just  be- 
trothed to  Princess  Victcnia  of  [Schles- 
wig-Hol8tein*6onderbu^J  Augustenburg, 
daughter  of  Bake  Frederick,  the  claimant  to 
the  duchy  of  Holatein,  who  had  fared  bo 
disestroasly  in  the  Schleswig-Holstein 
struggle,  and  had  died  in  the  preTiona 
January.  She  sympathised  with  the  sen- 
timent of  the  young  man's  parents  that 
poetic  justice  was  rendered  to  Duke 
Frederielc,  whom  Bismarck's  Fnusian  policy 
liad  cru^d,  iho  entrance  of  his  danghtCT 
into  the  direct  line  of  sacceseion  to  the 
imperial  crown  of  the  Prussian  niler*B  con- 
sort. But,in  spiteof  her  joy  at  her  grandson's 
betrothal,  her  keenest  interests  were  absorbed 
in  the  progress  of  the  general  election  in 
England.  Telegrams  jpassed  constantly  be- 
tween her  and  the  pnme  minister,  and  her 
spirits  sank  when  the  completeness  of  the 
defeat  of  the  conservatiTe  party  proved  to 
her  that  he  could  serve  her  no  longer. 
Liberals  and  home  rulers  had  in  the  new 
House  of  Commons  no  less  a  majority  over 
the  conservatives  than  166.  On  21  April 
she  was  back  at  Windsor,  and  next  da;;r  bad 
two  hours'  conTWsation  with  her  Tanqmahed 
minister.  As  in  1666  and  1869,  when  a 
ministerial  crisis  brought  her  in  Tiew  of  the 
mortifying  experience  of  making  prime 
minister  one  whom  she  distrusted,  she  care- 


fully examined  all  possible  altematiTes.  As 
soon  as  Lord  Beaoonsfield  left  her  she 
summoned  by  hia  adrice  Lord  Hartington, 
who  was  nomuul  leader  of  the  libeiial 
par^i  ibr  Oladstome  had  nerer  formally 
resmned  the  post  since  his  retirement  in 
1876.  SheinAtedLordHartiiijgt<mtofofin 
a  ministiy  (33  April).  He  tolaher,  to  her 
own  and  Lord  Beacoiufleld's  disapp<»ntmeBt, 
that  Gladstone  alone  had  won  Uie  victory 
and  that  he  alone  must  reap  the  reiraids. 
Beaeon^eld  said  that  lard  Haztington 
showed  wont  of  courage  in  hesitating  to 
take  office;  he 'abandoned  a  woman  in  -her 
hour  of  need.'  On  returning  to  London 
Lord  Hartington  ctdled  on  Gladstone. 
Next  momins-  (28  April)  he  went  back  to 
Windsor  wil£  the  queen's  old  friend,  Lrod 
Qranville,  the  liberal  leader  of  the  House 
of  Lords.  Arainst  her  will  they  oon- 
vinoed  her  (hatOladstons  alone  was  entitled 
to  power,  and,  making  the  beet  of  the  diffi- 
cult situatiiHi,  she  entmsted  them  with  a 
message  to  lUm  requesting  an  interriew. 
oiodftone  Gladstone  burrira  to  WfiulBor  the 
KKunei  same  erening,  and  aftn  a  few 
offitM,  1880.  minutes'  conTersatim  he  accepted 
the  queen's  commission  to  assume  power. 
Gladstone's  second  government  was  soon  in 
being,  and,  altbougn  some  of  its  personnel 
was  little  to  the  queen's  taste,  she  received 
her  new  advisers  with  constitutional  correct- 
ness of  demeanour. 

Two  acts  due  to  the  queen's  kindnen  of 
heart  involved  her  in  some  public  censure 
as  soon  as  the  new  libenU  government  was 
installed.  She  felt  lifelong  compassion  for 
the  family  of  her  exiled  cousin,  the  king  of 
Hanover,  and  showed  great  tenderness  to 
his  daughter  Frederica,  whom  she  called 
'  the  poor  lily  of  Hanover.*  Sb»  not  only 
countenanced  her  marriage  with  Baron  von 
Pawell-Rammingen,  who  was  formerly  h^r 
father's  equeny,  but  arranged  for  the  wed- 
ding to  take  place  in  her  presence  in  her 
private  chapel  at  Windsor  (24  April  1880), 
A  few  monuis  later  she,  as  visitor  of  West- 
minster Abbey,  assented  to  a  proposal  to  place 
there  a  monument  in  memoir  of  the  late 
prince  imperial,  llie  House  of  Commons  n 
spite  of  Gladstone's  remonstrance,  condemned 
the  scheme  on  the  ground  of  the  prince's 
nationality  (16  July  1880).  The  queen  at 
once  appointed  a  site  for  the  monument  in 
St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor  (21  July) . 

The  misgivings  with  whitdi  the  queen's 
new  advisers  inspired  her  stimulated  her 
critical  activityi  She  informed  Gladstone 
and  his  coUeaguea  tJiat  ahe  insisted  on  a  full 
exercise  of  her  ridit  of  'commentiiwonaU 
^roposalsbsforetnejareiutund.'  Hmisten 
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must  take  no  decision  before  their  completed 
plans  were  before  her.  -  One  ofthe  new  goTem- 
ment's  first  domestic  measures— the  burials 
bill— at  once  caused  her  disqaietade.  The  bill 
was  designed  to  anthorise  the  conduct  of 
fanamle  hj  nonconfbrmist  ministers  in  ^nrisfa 
dturohyards,  and  the  queen  anxiously  sought 
the  opmion  of  Lord  Selboroe,  like  herself 
ft  devoted  adherent  of  the  Andean  esta- 
Uiahment,  nspecting  the  forms  of  religious 
Berrice  in  churchjuds  that  were  to  be 
sanctioned.  She  was  more  seriouslj  per- 
niatniBtof  turbed  1^  the  government's  plans 
minuteriai  for  the  uiTther  reorganisation  of 
the  army,  the  control  of  which, 
despite  the  last  liberal  goTemment's  legis- 
lation, ehe  persisted  in  treating  as  the 
crown'speculiarprovince.  In  May  she  stoutly 
protested  agunst  the  proposal  tor  the  com- 
plete abolition  of  flogging  in  the  army,  to 
which  she  saw  no  poeaiiue  alternative  '  in 
extreme  cases  of  cowardice,  treacbeiy,  plun- 
dering, or  nevlact  of  duty  on  aentrj.'  She 
objected  to  toe  eiupaision  of  the  practice  of 
giving  hoDOTary  colonelcies  with  incomes  as 
rewards  for  distinguiehed  officers ;  any  abuse 
in  the  meUiodof  mstrihution  could  be  easily 
remedied.  When  Childers,  the  secretary  of 
war,  in  the  winter  of  1880  sketched  out  a 
scheme  for  linking  battalions  and  giving  regi- 
ments territorial  designations,  she  warmly 
condemned  changes  which  were  likely,  in 
her  opinion,  to  weaken  the  regimental  esprit 
de  corpe.  Childers,  though  be  respectfully 
considered  the  queen's  suggestions,  rarely 
adopted  them,  and  in  a  speech  at  Fonte- 
fnct  on  19  Jan.  18S2  he  felt  himself  under 
the  necessity  of  openly  contesting  the  Tiew 
diat  the  crown  still  governed  the  army. 

Dniing  the  first  months  of  Gladat(»ie's 
seeond  aaminis^tion  the  queen's  main  ensr* 
gies  were  devoted  to  oiinng  on  the  ministers 
the  duty  of  spirited  and  sustained  action  in 
bringing  to  an  end  the  wars  in  Afghanistan 
and  South  Africa,  which  their  predecessors 
had  left  on  their  hands.  The  Afghan  cam- 
paign of  1880  she  watched  with  uie  closest 
attention.  After  the  defeat  of  the  English 
troops  at  Maiwand  (27  July  1880)  she  wrote 
to  Childers  of  her  dread  lest  the  government 
should  not  adequately  endeavour  to  retrieve 
the  disaster.  She  had  heard  ru- 
^^"^"^^^  mours,  she  said,  of  an  intended 
reduction  of  the  army  by  the  go- 
vernment. She  thought  there  was  need  of 
increasing  It.  On  32  Aug.  ahe  proved  her 
anxiety  inspecting  the  trooputip  Jumna 
which  was  taking  reinfoqcemraits  to  India. 
But,  to  her  intense  satisfactioa  and  grati- 
tude. Sir  Frederick  (now  Earl)  Roberts,  by 
a  prompt  march  on  Kandahar,  reduced  the 


Afghans  to  submissicm.  The  new  amir, 
Abdur-Bahman,  was  secnrely  installed  on 
the  Afghan  throne,  and  to  tha  qoeen's 
relief  he  maintained  to  A»  end  «  her 
reign  friendly  relations  wiUi  her  uid  her 
government,  frequently  speaking  to  his 
family  and  court  in  praise  oi  hmt  dharactK 
and  rule  (Ahib  AsDUB-IUluCAir,  AutoUo- 
graphy,  1900).  In  like  manner,  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  Boer  war  in  December  1880; 
and  the  defeat  and  death  of  General  Colley 
on  £7  Feb.  1881  at  Majuba  Hill,  the  qoeea 
was  unremitting  in  her  admonitions  to  the 
government  to  bestir  themselves, 
viuo,  mi!*  She  recommended  Sir  Frederick 
Roberts  for  the  vacant  chief  com- 
mand in  the  Transvaal — a  recommenda- 
tion which  the  government  made  indepen- 
dently at  the  same  moment.  Her  ministeis 
however,  decided  to  carry  to  a  coadwion 
the  peace  nraotaationa  which  had  proriondy 
been  opened  with  1^  Boers,  and  before 
General  Roberts  landed  in  South  Africa  the 
war  was  ended  by  the  apparent  caiutnlatioa 
of  the  queen's  advisers  to  the  enemy.  The 
ministerial  action  conflicted  with  the  queen's 
views  and  wishes,  and  served  to  increase  her 
distrust  of  ministerial  polu7. 

But,  whatever  her  opinion  of  her  govern- 
ment's diplomacy,  she  was  not  glaring  is 
signs  of  sympathy  with  the  sofierings  of  her 
troops  in  the  recent  hostilities.  By  her  de- 
sire the  colours  of  the  24th  raiment,  which 
bad  been  temporarily  lost  during  the  Zulu 
war  at  the  battle  of  Isandhlwana,  but  were 
afterwards  recovered,  were  brought  to  Oe- 
borne,  and  while  spealdng  to  the  officers  in 
charge  of  the  braveiy  of  the  regiment  and 
its  trials  in  South  Anica,  she  deetnated  the 
colours  with  a  wreath  (28  Jnly  1880). 
During  1882,  she  once  more  held  a  review 
at  Al&rshot  (16  May),  and  she  presented 
at  Parkhurst,  Isle  of  Wi^t,  new  colours  to 
the  second  battalion  of  the  Berkshiie 
raiment  (66th),  which  had  lost  thmr 
old  colours  at  Maiwand  in  Afghanistan 
(17  Aug.) 

Discontent  with  her  present  advisers  in- 
tensified the  grief  with  which  she  learned 
Death  of  of  Ui8  death  of  Lord  Beaconsfield 
Beaounafteld.  — ber '  dear  great  friend '  she  called 
WApriUsai.  19  April  1881.  She  and 

all  members  of  her  frmfly  treated  his  loss 
as  a  personal  bereavement.  Two  days  after 
his  death  she  wrote  from  Oabome  to  Dean 
Stanley :  '  His  devotion  and  kindness  to  me, 
his  wise  counsels,  his  great  gentleness  com- 
bined with  firmness,  his  one  thou^t  of  the 
honour  and  glory  of  the  country,  and  his 
unswerving  loyalty  to  the  throne  make  the 
death  of  my  dear  Lord  Beaconsfield  a  nsr 
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tional  calamttj.  Hj  grief  is  great  and 
lastinf  .*  She  knew,  i&e  added,  that  he 
would  wish  to  be  buried  beside  bie  wife  at 
Hnghenden,  but  she  directed  that  a  public 
monument  should  be  placed  to  hit  memoir 
in  Weatmhuter  Abb^  (StakleT|  il.  666). 
At  the  funeni  at  Hngheoden,  on  the  S0w, 
•he  was  npreeeated  by  the  pcmee  of  Walsa 
and  Prince  Lecnwld.  Of  two  wreaths  which 
she  sent,  one,  w  primioees,  bore  the  inscrip- 
tion, *  His  favourite  flower.  ...  A  tribute 
of  affection  from  Queen  Victoria,'  and  thus 
inaugurated  Hie  permanent  aesoeiation  of 
^e  prinuraee  with  Lord  Beaconsfield's  me- 
jnory.  But  such  marks  of  regard  did  not 
exhaust  the  queen's  public  acts  of  moaming. 
Four  days  after  the  burial  (SO  April)  she 
and  the  Princess  Beatrice  risited  Iiord 
Beaconsfield's  house  at  Hughenden,  and  the 
queen  placed  with  her  own  hands  a  wreath 
uS  white  camellias  on  the  cofGn,  which  lay 
in  the  s^  open  vault  in  the  diurchyara. 
Next  year,  on  a  site  ohosMi  b^  heredf  in 
the  ehnxeh,  she  set  up  a  memonal  tabled— 
•  low-zdief  profile  pnteait  of  the  minister 
—with  an  inseripUon  fnm  her  own  pen: 
'iTo  the  dear  and  honoured  memory  of 
Benj^amin,  Earl  of  Beaoonsfleld,  this  memo- 
rial is  placed  by  bis  grateful  and  affectionate 
•overei^and  friend  Victoria  R.I.  (",Kiiu[8 
loTB  him  that  speaketh  ririit-" — FroTerbs 
XTi.  IS.)  February  27th,  1882.'  Ko  sove- 
reign  in  the  course  of  Engliah  history  had 
given  equal  proob  of  attaahment  to  a 
minister. 

The  queen's  generous  sympathiee  were 
never  wholly  absorbed  by  her  own  subjects 
or  her  friends  at  home.  A  few  weeks  before 
Lord  BeaconsSeld'a  deMh  she  waa  shocked 
by  the  asaaaiination  of  the  Tsar  Alex- 
ander II,  ftther  of  her  dau^ter>in-law, 
the  Duchess  of  Edinburgh  (13  March),  and 
a  few  months  later  the  death  by  a  like  vio- 
lence of  President  Garfield  of  the  United 
States  drew  from  her  an  autograph  letter  of 
condolence  to  the  widow  which  the  veteran 
politician  Charles  Pelham  Viiliers  described 
aa  a  '  masterpiece '  of  womanly  consideration 
and  political  tact. 

Buore  the  end  of  1881  the  government 
waa  involved  in  grave  difficulties  in  Egypt. 

Arabi  Pasha,  the  khedive's  war 
^^^MX  minister,  fomented  a  rebellion 

against  the  khedive's  authority 
in  the  antvnui,  and  by  the  summer  of  1883 
he  had  gained  complete  control  of  the 
Egyptian  yoreinment.  Grave  dimdera  in 
the  adminiatraiUon  of  Egyptian  finanee  had 
led  Enj^d  and  France  m  1878  to  form 
vriiat  waa  known  as  the  dual  etmtroL  of  the 
Egyptian  revauie,  and  thii  anangeiBnt  im- 


posed on  them  the  responsibility  of  preserving 
order  in  the  country.  France  now,  however, 
declined  to  join  England  in  active  defence 
of  the  khedive's  authority,  and  the  queen'a 
government  undertook  to  reprew  the  inaui- 
reetion  of  Arabi  single-handed.  Ihe  queen, 
quickly  convinced  of  the  need  of  anned 
mtervention,  evinced  eheracteristic  scdioi- 
tude  for  prompt  and  effectual  action.  On 
10  July,  when  hostilities  were  imminentf 
ah6  inquired  of  Childere  what  forces  were 
in  readiness,  and  deprecated  the  aelee- 
tion  of  a  commander-in-chief  until  she  had 
had  time  to  consider  the  government's  sugges- 
tions. The  condition  of  the  transport  and 
the  supply  of  horses  demanded,  she  pconted 
out,  immediate  consideration.  On  the  21st 
she  approved  the  appointment  of  Sir  Garnet 
Wolaeley  as  commander-in-chief,  with  Six 
John  Adye  as  chief  of  the  staff.  On  38  July 
she  asked  for  information  respecting  the 
press  regulations.  Her  conram  for  the  suo- 
oaaa  of  xb»  expedition  was  inereaaed  by  the 
appcuntment,  with  her  full  consent,  of  her 
son,  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  to  the  conn 
maad  of  the  guards*  brigade  in  the  first 
diviai<m  of  tiM  army,  while  the  Duke  of  Tedc 
filled  aplaee  on  Wolseley's  staff.  Until  the 
_  ,  whole  of  the  expeditionary  force 
oigeMf .  '  embarked  she  never  ceased  to 
advise  the  war  ofBce  respecting 
practical  points  of  equipment,  and  was 
peremptory  in  her  warnings  in  regard  to 
food  supplies  and  hospital  equipment.  The 
comfort  as  well  as  the  health  of  the  troops 
needed,  in  her  view,  attention.  In  a  single 
day  in  August  she  forwarded  no  less  than 
seventeen  notes  to  the  minister  of  war. 

The  opening  of  the  campaign  sharpened 
her  leal.  On  12  Sept.  she  wrote  from  Balp 
moral,  'My  thoughts  are  entirdy  fixed  on 
Egypt  and  the  coming  battle.*  When  the 
news  of  the  decisive  victory  at  Tel-el-Kebir 
reached  her  (18  S^t.),  she  caused  a  hmfire 
to  be  lit  on  the  top  of  Craig  Oowan,  thue 
celebrating  the  receipt  of  the  news  in  the 
same  way  as  that  of  the  fall  of  Sebastopol 
in  1866.  But  her  joy  at  the  victory  was 
dashed  by  the  fear  that  the  government 
would  not  follow  it  up  with  resolution. 
She  was  aware  of  differences  of  opinion  in 
the  cabinet,  and  she  spared  no  exertion  to 
stiffen  the  backs  of  herminiaters.  OnlBSept. 
she  protested  alike  against  any  present 
diminutioB  of  tioopa  in  Egypt,  and  against 
the  lenient  treatment  of  the  rebellious  Arabi. 
On  21  Sept.  1882  she  wrote  to  Cbildera 
(Life,  ii.  33) :  'If  Arabi  and  the  other  prin- 
(upal  rebels  who  are  the  cause  of  the  dMtha 
of  thousands  are  not  severely  punished,  revo- 
lution and  rebellion  will  m  greatly  en- 
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eoorsgedj^d  we  ratj  have  to  do  all  orer 
again.  The  whtde  state  of  ElfTPt  and  iti 
fnttm  an  fall  of  gam  difficoltua,  and  we 
fluut-take  great  care  that,  short  of  annexe* 
tion,  OUT  poution  ie  firml  j  established  tiiere, 
and  that  we  shall  not  have  to  shed  predous 
blood  and  expend  much  money  for  nothing.' 
Finally  Egypt  was  pacified,  and  Englidi 
ptedominanoe  was  secured,  although  dis- 
order was  suffered  to  spread  in  tlM  subsidiary 
prorineea  of  the  Soudan  with  peril  to  the 
niture.  In  the  last  moaths  of  tne  year  the 
queen  tamed  to  the  grateful  task  of  meting 
out  rewards  to  those  who  had  engaged 
in  the  recent  operations.  In  October  she 
devised  a  new  decoration  of  the  royal  red 
cross  for  nurses  who  rendered  efficient  ser- 
viee  in  war;  the  rwulations  were  finally 
iasned  on  7  April  1683.  On  18  Not.  she 
leriewed  in  St.  James's  Pailc  eight  thou- 
sand  troops  who  had  jnst  rrtnrned  firom 
E^ypt ;  and  at  Windsor,  three  days  later, 
when  Aa  distriboted  ma  medals,  she  de- 
liTsred  to  the  men  m  stirrin^f  address  <tf 
thanks. 

But  it  was  not  only  abroad  that  anxwties 
fitmfronted  the  queen  and  her  goremment 
'daringl882.  Forthe  fifth  time  the  queen's  life 
was  threatened-  by  assassination.  A  lunatic, 
-one  Roderick  Maclean,  fired  a  pistol  at  her — 
hnipily  without  hitting  her-~on  2  March  at 
"Windsor  railway  station,  as  she  was  return- 
ing from  London.  Soon  afterwards  di»* 
amotion  in  Ireland  reached  a  climax  in  the 
irUi  ftiun.  ""'^'^  Lord  Frederiek  OaTOi- 
dish,  the  ohief  seeretazy,  and  <tf 
Ibomfts  Henzy  Bn^,  the  under^msretary 
(6  H«y).  Besolntion.  in  the  supncession  of 
diwrd0F  always  mm  the  queen's  admtnition, 
and  die  had  given  eveij  enoouragement  to 
W.  E.  Forster,  while  Irish  secretary,' in  hia 
strenuous  efforts  to  uphold  the  law.  The 
more  (»nciliatory  policv  which  ultimately 
prevailed  with  Forater's  successors  awolce 
no  enthusiasm  in  her. 

Happily  th«  queen  found  some  compen- 
sation for  her  raried  troubles  in  private 
life.  In  tibe  spring  ahe  spent  a  vacation 
abroad  for  the  first  time  in  the  Riviera,  stay- 
ing for  a  month  at  Mentone.  Once  more, 
too,  a  marriage  in  her  family  gladdened  her. 
Hu  youngest  son,  Leopold,  duke  of  Albany, 
had  become  engagMl  to  a  German  princess 
of  the  hoow  'n  Witldecfc^^rmont,  whose 
sistirr  was  sacond  wife  of  the  king  of  the 
Ndtheriands.  Parliament  was  invited  on 
23  March  to  increase  the  prince's  income,  as 
in  the  case  of  his  two  next  elder  brothers, 
from  15,000/.  to  26.0001.  Qladstone  pressed 
the  proposal  on  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  as  many  aa  &rty-two  members— mainly 


from  Inland— voted  against  the  {ffomtl, 
which  was  oariied  hr  a  mqority  of 
The  eufltomuy  ooroUazr  that  in  ease  of 
the  prince's  death  6,0001  a  year  was  to  be 
allowed  his  widow  happily  passed  with- 
out dissent.  Shwtly  after  the  queen's  n* 
turn  from  Mentone  she  attended  the  mar- 
riage at  St.  Oeorge's  Chapel,  Windsor.  Sbs 
purchased  in  perpetuity  the  crown  {Domty 
PrioM  Claremont,  which  had  seen 

LmpoU*!  granted  her  for  life  by  parliament 
on  the  death  in  1S66  of  ita 
former  holder,  King  Leopold,  and  generomlj 
presented  it  to  the  newly  married  pair  for 
their  residence.  Twice  during  the  year  ahe 
took  part  in  public  ceremonies  of  mteresU 
On  6  Hay  she  went  to  Epping  Forest,  whi(^ 
the  corporation  of  London  had  reoantlj 
secured  for  a  public  recreation  ffrooud,  sad 
she  dedicated  it  formally  to  pabuo  use.  At 
the  end  of  the  year,  on  4  Dee.,  at  the  leqaeit 
of  the  lord  chanodlor,  she  inangnzatad  the 
new  law  coarts  in  the  Strand. 

The  loev^ing  note  of  the  quean's  life, 
owing  alilce  to  public  and  private  caoset, 
during  the  two  years  that  followed  wai  one 
of  gloom.  At  the  close  of  1883  she  had  been 
Tean  of      deprived  by  death  of  another 

Jioom,  friend  in  whom  she  trasted— 
983-8.  Archbishop  Tait.  Fortunately 
she  found  Q-ladstone  m  Mp^eement  with  her* 
self  as  to  the  fitness  of  Edward  White 
son,  the  first  headmaster  of  her  huaba&d'a 
foundation  of  Wellington  OoU^e,  and  afi«^ 
wards  first  bishop  of  Truro,  to  succeed  to  the 
primacy.  Benson's  aoceptance  of  tiie  (Met 
was,  Aa  mi,  '  a  great  support  to  hsnel^' 
and  with  him  her  relations  were  oninte^ 
ruptedly  oorcUaL  At  the  moment  that  ha 
took  the  appointment,  the  queen  suffered  1 
new  sense  01  desolation  from  the  death,  on 
27  March  188S,  of  her  faithfUl  attendant, 
John  Brown.  She  placed  a  tombstone  to  his 
memory  in  Crathie  churchyard,  and  invited 
suggestions  from  Tennyson  for  the  inscrip- 
tion, which  she  prepared  hwself.  At  Bal' 
moral  she  caused  a  statue  of  Brown  to  be 
ejected,  and  at  Osborne  a  sranite  seat  waa 
inscribed  with  pathetic  words  to  his  memory. 
Sabsequently  an  accidental  fall  on  the  statT' 
case  at  Windsor  rendered  her  unable  to 
walk  for  many  months  and  incteased  her 
depres8i<m.  £ven  in  January  1864  it  vas 
formally  announced  that  she  could  not 
stud  f<n  more  than  a  few  "'""tirt  {Court 
(Xrcular,  31  Jan.) 

In  the  summer  of  1888  she  consoled  her* 
self  in  her  loneliness  by  preparing  for  pobli* 
cation  another  selection  m>m  her  j[ounial-- 
'  More  Leaves  from  a  Journal  of  Lifia  in  the 
HigUanda,  1662-.1883/  and  ahe  dedkate^  it 
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'  To  mj  loyaThighUndeiB,  ud  wpefually  to 
tlie  memory  o£  mj  devoted  penonal  atten- 
dant and  faithful  friend,  John  Bxovn.'  She 
still  took  a  justly  modeet  view  of  the  lite- 
racy value  of  her  work.  When  she  sent  a 
copy  to  TenimoB  the  described  herself  as 
'ft  veiT  hnmhle  and  niqgstendhig  sttthm, 
the  only  merit  of  whose  wiitmg  was  its  nm- 
plicity  and  truth.'  Unluckily  her  reTiving 
spirit  was  dashed  1^  the  seoond  loss  of  a 
chad.  On  38  March  1884,  the 
poid'idcsOk.  Ouke  of  Allwny,  her  yonnoeet 
and  her  lately  married  son*  died 
suddenly  at  Cannes.  This  trial  shook 
her  severely,  but  she  met  it  with  courage. 
*  Though  aU  happiness  is  at  an  end  for  me 
in  this  world,'  soe  wrote  to  Tennyson,  '  I 
am  ready  to  fight  on.'  Id  a  letter  to  her 
people,  dated  from  Windsor  Castle  14  April, 
she  promised  '  to  labour  on  for  the  sake  of 
mv  children,  and  for  the  good  of  the  country 
I  love  so  well,  as  long  as  I  can ; '  and  she 
tactfully  e^rrased  thanks  to  the  people  of 
France,  in  whose  tocritory  her  son  had  died, 
for  the  respect  and  kindness  that  they  iiad 
shown.  Although  the  pacific  temper  and 
condition  of  the  prince's  life  rendered  the 
ceremony  hardly  appropriate,  the  queen 
directed  a  military  funeral  for  him  in  St. 
George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  on  0  April. 

The  conduct  of  the  government  during 
the  year  (1883-4)  gave  her  unall  cause  for 
TbsBoodu.  s*twfactxon.  Egypt,  which  was 
now  practically  administered  by 
England,  was  the  centre  of  renewed  anxiety. 
Since  Arabi's  insurrection,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  •  Soudan  had,  under  a  fanatical 
leader,  the  Mahdi,  been  in  revolt  against 
Egyptian  rule,uid  they  were  now  menanng 
the  Egyptian  frontier.  During  1888  the 
Englisn  ministry  had  to  decide  whether 
to  suppress  by  force  tha  rebellion  in  the 
Soudan,  or  by  abandoning  the  territory  to 
the  insurgents  to  cut  it  off  from  Egypt 
aUogetJier.  To  the  queen's  dismay  the 
policy  of  abandonment  was  adopted,  with 
ft  single  quallBcation.  Some  Egyptian 
garrisons  etdl  remained  in  the  Soudan  In 

fisitions  of  the  gravest  peril,  and  these  the 
□glish  goverament  undertook  to  rescue. 
The  queen  recommended  prompt  and  ade- 
quate action,  but  her  words  fell  on  deaf  ears 
(January  1884).  In  obedience  to  journalistic 
clamour  thegovonment  confined  themselvM 
to  sending  General  Gordon,  whose  influence 
with  the  Soudan  natives  had  in 
Q^tt.  .  the  past  proved  very  ^at,  to 
Khartoum,  the  capital  ot  the  dis- 
turbed districts,  in  order  to  n^otiate  with 
the  rebels  &r  the  relief  of  threatened 
gajrrisons.    The  qyeeu  watched  Gordon's 


advance  towards  his  goal  -with  the  gravest ' 
concern.    She   constantly  reminded  the 
government  of  the  danger  he  was  running. 
His  influence  with  the  natives  of  the 
Soudan  unluckily  ^ved  to  be  of  ho  avail, 
and  he  was  soon  himself  besieged  in  Khai^ 
toum  hy  the  Mahdi's  fbroes.   lliereupoii  the 
qneen  solemnly  and  unceasingly  warned  the 
govemmentoftheoblintionStliey  were  under 
of  despatching  ft  British  erpedition  toteliere 
him.    The  ^vemment  feared  to  involve 
itself  farther  m  war  in  E^pt,  but  the  force  of 
pubUc  opinion  was  with  tlie  queen,  and  in  the 
autumn  a  British  army  was  sent  out,  under 
Lord  Wolaeley,  with  a  view  to  Gordon's 
rescue.  ^  The  queen  reproached  the  govetn- 
ment  with  the  delay,  which  she  treated  as  a 
gross  neglect  of  public  duty.    The  worst 
followed.   The  expedition  failed  to  efiect  its 
purpose;  Khartoum  was  stormed,  and  Gordon 
was  killed  before  the  relieving  force  arrived 
(26  Jan.  1886).   No  disaster  (tf  her  reign 
The  qxma*»  caused  the  queen  more  pain  and 
jivw  ot      indunation.  She  expressed  scorn 
for  her  advisers  Witt  nnqoalifled 
frankness.   In  a  letter  of  con- 
dolence, written  with  her  own  hand,  to 
Gordon  s  sister  she  said  that  she  '  keenly 
felt  the  stain  left  upon  England  *  by  Generu 
Gordon's  *  cruel  but  heroic  fate '  (17  Feb. 
1886).   She  had  a  bust  of  Gordon  placed 
in  the  corridor  at  Windsor,  and  when  Miss 
Gordon  presented  her  with  her  brother's 
bible  she  kept  it  in  a  case  in  the  corridor 
near  her  private  rooms  at  Windsor,  often 
showing  it  to  her  guests  as  one  of  her  moeb 
valued  treasures.    She  greatly  interested 
herself  in  the  further  efforts  to  rescue  the 
Egyptian  ouriaons  in  the  Soudan.  la 
February  1886  the  grenadier  guards,  who 
were  ordered  thither,  paraded  befbre  hw 
at  Windsor,  and  she  was  gratified  hy 
offers  of  men  from  the  AustoaUan  colo- 
nies, which  she  acknowledged  with  warm 
gratitude,  although  the  government  de- 
clined them.     At  the  end  of  the  year 
she  visited  the  wounded  at  Netley,  and  she 
distributed    medals    to  non-commissioned 
officers  and  men  at  Windsor.    But  the 
operations  in  the  Soudan  brought  her  cold 
comfort.   They  lacked  the  decisive  success 
which  she  loved  to  associate  with  the 
achievements  of  British  arms,  and  she  re- 
gretfully saw  the  Soadan  r^pse  into  bar- 
barism. 

Home  politics  had  meanwhile  kept  the 
queen  closely  occupied  through  the  autuma 
of  1884.  In  the  ordinary  session  of  that  year 
the  government  had  passed  through  the  - 
House  of  Commons  a  bill  fora  wide  extension 
of  the  fnnohise:  this-the  House  of  liczdf' 
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liad  lejected  in  tlie  summer,  Trhereu^on 
the  gOTernment  annoonced  tbuir  intantion 
of  passing  U  a  second  time  tluDiig^i  the 
Uouse  of  Commona  in  an  autumn  sesuon. 
A  severe  struggle  between  the  two  houses 
was  thus  imminent.  The  queen  had  adopted 
Lord  Beaconsfield's  theory  that  the  broader 
the  basis  of  the  constitution,  the  more 
secure  the  crown,  and  she  viewed  the 
fuller  enfranchisement  of  the  labouring 
ThoqoMo  classes  -with  beneTolence.  At 
•ndtba  the  same  time  she  always  re- 
garded  a  working  harmony  be- 
tween  the  two  houses  of  porlia- 
ment  as  essential  to  the  due  stability  of  the 
monarcbT.  and  in  the  existing  crisis  she  was 
filled  with  a  lively  deun  to  settle  the 
dispute  between  two  estates  of  the  realm 
with  the  least  possible  delay.  In  her  priTate 
secretory,  Sir  Henry  Fcuisonby,  she  had  a 
tactful  counsellor,  and  she  did  not  hesitate 
throngh  him  to  use  her  personal  influence 
with  the  leaders  of  both  parties  to  secure  a 
settlement.  Luckily  it  was  soon  apparent 
that  the  danger  of  conflict  looked  greater 
than  it  was.  Before  her  intervention  had 
gone  far,  tnHuential  members  of  the  con- 
servative party,  including  Lord  Bandolph 
Churchill  and  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach,  had 
independently  reached  the  conclusion  that 
the  House  of  Lords  might  safely  pass  the 
franchise  bill  if  to  it  were  joined  a  satis- 
factoi^  bill  for  the  redistribution  of  seats. 
This  view  rapidly  nined  favour  in  the  con- 
servative  ranks,  and  was  approved  by  some 
of  Qladstone's  colleagues,  although  he  him- 
self at  first  opposed  it.  The  queen  urged  on 
all  sides  a  compromise  on  these  lines,  and  her 
in&uence  with  leading  conservatives  of  the 
House  of  Lords  removed  what  might  have 
proved  to  be  a  strong  obstacle  to  its  accom- 
plishment. Before  the  end  of  the  year  (13&4) 
the  franchise  bill  and  a  redistribution  of  seats 
bill  were  concurrently  introduced  intoparlia- 
ment,  and  the  queen  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  averted  the  kind  of  warfare  that  she 
most  dreaded  within  the  borders  of  the 
constitution. 

The  queen  spent  the  spring  of  1885  at 
Ail- les- Bains,  and  on  her  return  journey 
TbeprinoM  '^i^^^  Darmstadt  to  attend  the 
otBKtMo-  confirmation  of  her  grandchild, 
Princess  Irene  of  Hesse-Darm- 
stadt. Butthwe  were  other  reasons  for  the 
visit.  Her  care  for  the  Hesse  family  had 
brongbt  her  the  acquaintance  of  the  grand 
dake  s  first  cousins,  the  young  prince  of 
Dattenberg.  They  were  sons  of  the  grand 
duke's  uncle,  Prince  Alexander  of  Hesse, 
by  a  morganatic  marriage  with  the  Countess 
von  Uauke,  who  vas  created  countess  of 


Battenbeig  in  1851.  AH  the  brothers 
known  to  the  queen,  had  been  her  guests, 
and  loond  fimnr  with  her.  lie  eldcri^ 
Prince  Ixmia,  joined  the  British  navy,  be- 
came a  natanlised  Britidi  sidneet,  sad  is 
1884  married  Princess  Alices  eldest  dasgb- 
ter  and  the  queen's  Kianddaaghter,  ftincen 
Victoria  of  Ueiie.  ThencefotSithenlitioai 
of  the  three  Inothflrs  with  the  rojol  ftnulj 
FrinoeM  mon  intimat^  m&  tli» 

Bmtrioa'B  result  that  in  1685  the  third  ud 
youngest  of  them,  Prince  Hcnrr 
of  Battenbe^,  propoeed  marrisgB 
to  the  queOT's  youngest  daughter,  ftincts 
Beatrice.  The  queen  readily  assented,  and,  b 
letters  announcing  the  engagement  to  btr 
friends,  spoke  of  I^ce  Henrys  soldierlr  tc- 
eomplishment,  although,  she  frankly  ajded, 
he  had  not  seen  active  service.  Theprineest 
had  long  been  the  queen's  constant  eon- 
panion,andit  was  anead  that  the  ptiBccn 
with  her  husband  shonld  still  reside  vith 
her.  Parliamm^  on  Ohditon^s  motisB, 
^  oted  the  princess  the  usual  dowry  ^ 
30,000/.,  with  an  annuity  of  6,000t  Vm 
minority  numbered  38,  die  mMOii^  SST. 
But  the  match  was  not  pc^ralar  ui  £isias2, 
where  little  was  known  of  RinceneBiT 
except  his  Oerman  origin,  nor  wuitnlt 
received  at  the  court  of  Berlin,  wfaenUe 
comparatively  low  rank  of  the  Batteabergt 
was  lield  to  unfit  them  for  close  i«Ia^* 
with  the  queen.  The  marriage  todt  pitw 
in  a  simple  fashion,  which  delighted  tbe 
queen,  at  Whippingham  church,  near  Os- 
borne, on  33  July. 

All  the  quern's  nine  children  bad  Uiu 
entered  the  matrimonial  atnte.  Hie  qneea's 
mode  of  life  was  in  no  vrav  tdSedUA  hr 
the  admission  of  Prince  Hentj  into  U« 
roval  circle.  She  always  enjoyed  the  MWtr 
of  the  young,  and  in  course  of  time  >be  w 
cheered  by  the  presence  in  her  housduddof 
the  children  of  Pt-incess  Beatrice. 

Much  else  happened  to  bri|^tai  tb« 
queen's  horizon  in  the  summer 
OiBdBtoii«-«  Princess  Beatrice's  matriin  W- 
raii,  8  jnn«  lowed  hard  upon  the  fall  of 
Gladstone's  government.  It  k*d 
been  efiectually  discredited  by  its  iae»- 
herent  Egyptian  policy,  and  it  was  defeated 
on  its  budget  proposals  on  8  June 
Gladstone  at  once  resigned,  and  the  qwea 
did  not  permit  differences  oif  o^nion  to  re- 
strain her  from  (^bring  him,  m  acoordsDce 
with  her  practice  on  the  close  of  a  nuaistci^ 
second  administration,  a  reward  for  iaog 
service  in  the  form  <u  en  earidoia.  Tb 
honour  Gladstone  declined.  She  inviledthe 
leader  of  the  conservative  par^.  Lord  Sslii- 
bury,  to  form  a  ministry,  and  at  hia  ref 
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endesTovreA  to  o1>tMn  frosn  QUditODs  soma 
definite  promise  <tf  parliamentaiy  support 
daring  the  few  montfis  that  remained  beifOTe 
the  dusolution  of  parliament  in  November, 
in  accordance  with  the  proTisions  of  the  re- 
cent lefcvmbiU.  Gladstone  replied  evaaivel  J, 
but  the  queen  persuaded  Lord  Salisbury  to 
rest  content  wiUi  his  assurances,  and  to  take 
office(24June).  With  Lord  Salia- 
buiT's  fiitt  httiyaheTasatiHiceongoodtenns. 
■nlai^-  It  wu  tharefoM  disappointing  to 
hec  that  hii  first  tensie  of  office  should  be 
threatened  hy  the  remit  of  the  general  elec- 
tions ia  NoTemfaw,  when  260  cauerntiTe 
members  were  returned  agunst  8S4  liberals 
and  86  Irish  nationalists.  The  nationalists, 
by  joining  the  liberals^  would  leave  the  go- 
vemment  in  a  hopeless  minority.  The  queen 
gave  pttblic  proof  of  her  sympathy  with  her 
conservative  mini^rs  by  opening  parliament 
in  person,  as  it  proved,  tor  the  last  time 
(21  Jan.  1886).  Five  days  later  Lord  SaUs- 
bury's  govemmuit  was  outvoted.  The  queen 
occeptM  their  resi^iation  and  boldly  laced 
the  inevitable  invitation  to  Gladstone  to 
assume  power  for  the  third  time. 

The  session  that  followed  was  the  stormiest 
the  queen  had  watched  stnoe  Peel  ^lished 
TT  .T,,^^  tho  <9wn  lavs  in  1846.  But  her 
aUitnde  to  aUdstone  through 
the  later  senum  was  the  nntithews 
of  her  attitude  to  Peel  in  the  earlier.  Peel 
had  changed  front  in  1846,  and  the  queen 
had  encouraged  him  with  all  her  youthful 
enthusiasm  to  persevere  in  his  new  path. 
Gladstone  suddenly  resolved  to  grant  home 
rule  to  Ireland,  after  having,  as  it  was 
generally  understood,  long  treated  the  pro* 
posal  as  a  dangerous  chimera.  To  Glad- 
stone's change  of  firont  she  offered  a  strenuous 
resistance.  To  the  beatowal  of  home  rule 
on  Ireland  she  was  nncompromtsinffly  op- 
posed, and  she  freely  spohe  ner  mind  to  ul 
who  came  into  inteiconrse  with  her.  The 
giant  of  home  rule  ^leaied  to  her  to  be  a 
coneeMion  to  the  fbrcee  of  disozder.  Shefelt 
that  it  amoiuited  to  a  piaotioal  eepmtaoit 
between  England  and  Inland^  and  that  to 
miction  the  disunion  was  to  Inreak  the  oath 
that  she  had  taken  at  her  coronation  to 
maintain  the  \inion  of  the  two  kingdoms. 
She  complained  that  Gladstone  had  sprung 
the  subject  on  her  and  on  the  country  with- 
out giving  either  doe  notice.  The  voters, 
whom  she  believed  to  be  opposed  to  it,  had 
had  no  opportunity  of  expresnngtheir  opinion. 
Gladstone  and  his  friends  replied  that  the 
establishment  of  a  home  role  parliament  in 
Ireland  increased  rather  than  diminished 
the  dignity  of  the  crown  by  making  it  the 
■tioiigaat  Mnk  which  would  hencefwth  bind 
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tiie  two  countries  torother.  But  the  queen 
was  unconvinced.  To  her  immense  relief 
Gladstone  was  deserted  by  a  laive  number 
of  his  followers,  and  his  home  rule  bill  was 
decisively  rejected  by  the  House  of  Commons 
(7  June).  With  that  result  the  queen  was 
content;  she  desired  the  question  to  sleep; 
and,  although  she  did  not  fear  the  issue, 
she  deprecated  an  immediate  appeal  to  the 
country;  she  deemed  it  a  needless  disturb- 
ance of  her  ovra  and  of  the  oonntry's  peace 
to  involve  tiie  people  in  the  ezdtemeat  of  a 
general  election  twice  within  nine  months. 
Bat  Gladstone  was  resolute,  and  parliament 
was  dissolved.  To  the  queen's  satisfaction 
the  ministry  was  heavily  defeated. 

Gladstone  resigned  without  meeting  the 
new  parliamrat,  and  in  July  Lord  Salisbury 
Tb«  qneen  Second  time  was  entrusted 

and  Lord  by  the  queen  with  the  formation 
8»iiBb«iy.  of  a  government.  The  queen's 
political  anxieties  were  at  once  diminidied. 
Although  the  unexpected  resignation  on 
20  Dec.  1886  of  the  new  leader  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  Lord  Kandolph 
Churchill,  roused  in  her  doubts  of  the 
stability  of  the  goremment,  and  caused  her. 
to  scan  the  chances  of  yet  another  dissolu- 
tion, the  crisis  passed,  and  Lord  Salisbury's 
second  ministry  retained  office  for  a  full 
term  of  yean,  bdeed,  with  an  interval  of 
less  than  three  (1892-5),  Lord  Salisbury  now 
remained  her  prime  minister  until  her  death, 
fourteen  and  a  half  years  later,  and  thus 
his  length  of  service  far  exceeded  tiiat  of 
any  of  ner  previous  prime  ministers.  Her 
relations  with  him  were  imiformly  cordial. 
She  knew  him  of  old  as  the  oolleufue  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield.  With  his  generaTviews 
of  policy  she  was  in  accord.  She  especiallv 
appreciated  his  deep  interest  in,  and  full 
knowled^  of,  foreign  affairs.  She  felt  con- 
fidence m  his  judgment  uid  admired  his 
sturdy  common  sense.  Hence  there  was  none 
of  that  tension  between  him  and  the  queen 
which  waa  inevitable  between  her  and 
Gladstone.  Lord  Salisbnry'sseoond  and  tlurd 
govenunents  gave  her  a  sense  of  seetuity  to 
which  Gladstone  had  mode  her  a  Mrai^per. 
She  soon  placed  a  portrait  of  Lord  Salisbury 
in  the  vestibule  her  private  apartments 
at  Windsor  face  to  &ce  intii  tmo  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield. 

Within  a  few  days  of  the  laying  of  the 
spectre  of  home  rule,  the  queen  began  the 
fiftieth  year  of  her  reign  (20  June  1866). 
The  entrance  on  her  year  of  jubilee,  and  the 
coming  dose  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  of 
widowhood,  conquered  something  of  her 
reluctance  to  figure  in  public  life,  and 
she  resumed  much  of  her  earlier  public 
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Mtinty.  On  26  Feb.  1836  the  htd  listened 
to  Oonnod't '  Mbn  et  Vita '  at  tlie  Albert 
Hall.  On  11  ihtj  she  Tinted  liTerpool 
to  open  an  intwnationat  flzhibition  of  nari- 
gmtiw  and  eonuneree.  But  her  public  ap- 
pe&rancee  were  mainly  timed  so  as  to  incu- 
cate  her  sympathy  with  that  rising  tide 
of  imperialist  Bentimant  which  was  steadily 
flowing  over  the  whole  Brifeiah  eni|nre,  and 
The  growth  Strengthening  the  bonds  bo- 
ot im-  tween  the  colonies  and  India  and 
P"*»ii^  the  home  country.  In  the  early 
months  of  1886  the  prince  of  Wales  had 
actively  engaged  in  onfanising  a  colonial  and 
Indian  exhibition  at  South  Kensington.  In 
this  enterprise  the  queen  manifested  great 
interest,  and  on  1  Hay  she  Tinted  the  ei- 
hibition,  which  drew  numerous  Tisittna  to 
Ebwland  from  India  and  the  oolonies.  On 
2  Jul^  ihe  attended  a  zeriew  at  Aldershot 
held  in  honour  of  the  Indian  and  twlonial 
visitors  whom,  three  days  later,  she  enter- 
tained at  lunch  at  Windsor.  On  8  July 
she  received  there  Indian  and  other  native 
workman  who  had  taken  part  in  the  ex- 
hibition, and  she  accepted  gifts  from  them. 
In  August,  on  her  way  to  Balmoral,  she 
visited  another  international  exhibition  at 
Edinburgh,  and  later  in  the  year  she  ap- 
proved tne  suggestion  made  by  the  prince 
of  Wales  to  the  lord  mayor  of  London 
to  commemorate  her  fifty  years  of  rei^n 
by  inviting  public  sulMcriptions  for  the 
erection  w  an  imperial  institute  which 
should  be  a  meeting^place  for  visitors  to 
Kigland  from  India  and  the  colonies  and 
should  pennanentlr  exhibit  spedmens  of  the 
natural  products  of  every  corner  of  her  em- 
pire. 

During  the  next  yeap~her  ^ear  of  jubUee 
— 1887,  the  queen  more  conspicuously  illos- 
tmted  her  sMachment  to  India  by  includ- 
TiMQaeM  in^r  natira  Indians  among  her 
levBi  personal  attendants,  and  from 
Hindusum.        of  th^n^^       munshi  Abdul 

Kwim,  who  served  her  as  groom  of  the 
chamber,  she  began  taking  lessons  in 
Hindustani.  Although  she  did  not  make 
much  progress  in  ttu  study,  the  munshi 
remained  to  instruct  her  till  her  death. 

Since  the  prince  consort's  death  her 
viuts  to  London  had  been  few  and  brief, 
raraly  exceeding  two  nights.  In 
^i«ui«>,  ovdar   Buitebly   to  dwtinguish 

'  the  Jnlnlee  year,  1887,  from  those 

that  preceded  it,  she  spent  in  the  opening 
qaartfir  the  nceptional  period  of  ten  suc- 
eeasive  days  in  her  capital  (19-39  March). 
The  following  month  she  devoted  to  the  con- 
tinent, where  she  divided  the  time  between 
Cannes  and  Aix^lee-Bains.   On  returning 


to  England  abe  paid  another  Tint  to  Ln^ 
don,  uid  on  14  Hay  opened  the  Feopb^ 
Palace  in  the  eait  end.  The  enthusiastie 


ner.  After  her  euatomary  st^um  at  Bal- 
moral (May-June)  she  reached  London  on 
20  June  to  pUjf  her  part  in  the  eelebra^ 
tion  of  her  jubilee.  Next  day,  21  June, 
the  chief  ceremony  took  place,  when  she 
passed  in  procession  to  Westminstn-  Abbey 
to  attend  a  special  thanksgiving  eerrice. 
In  front  of  her  carriole  rode,  at  her  own 
suggestion,  a  cortege  of  princes  of  her  own 
house,  her  sons,  her  sons-m-law,  and  grand- 
sons, thirty-two  in  all.  In  other  proces- 
sions there  figoned  rejnesentatiyee  of  £urope, 
India,  and  ta»  cohHues,all  ofwlunu  tntm^t 
her  rich  gUtrn.  Fran  India  oane  a  brtUiaat 
array  of  ruling  inuwes.  Enropeeent  am<mg 
its  envoys  fbnr  kings ;  those  oi  Saxony,  w 
Belgium,  of  the  Hauenee,  and  of  Denmark, 
together  vrith  the  crown  princes  of  Prussia, 
Greece,  Portugal,  Sweden,  and  Austria.  The 
pope  sent  a  representative,  the  cotute^  of 
whose  prraenoe  the  queen  acknowle^q^ 
next  year  by  presenting  the  pope  at  the  papal 
jubilee  with  a  rich  golden  basin  and  ewer. 
The  streets  through  which  she  and  her  guests 
passed  were  elaborately  decorated,  and  her 
reception  almost  overwhelmed  her  in  its 
warmth.  Her  route  on  the  outvrard  journey 
from  Buckingham  Palace  lay  throng  Con- 
Btitotion  HiU,  Fioeadilly,  Waterloo  Place, 
and  Pariiament  Street,  and  on  httretonslie 
paawd  down  WhitehaU  and  PfeU  Halt  The 
first  mess^  that  she  xeouved  on  renehing 
Buckingham  Palace  was  an  inqnuy  affc«r  her 
health  from  her  aged  aunt,  the  Dadues  of 
Cambridge.  The  queen  replied  at  once  that 
she  was  *  vwry  tirea  but  Tery  happy.*  In  the 
evening  there  ware  illuminationa  on  a  lavish 
scale  ia  all  the  diief  cities  of  her  dominions, 
and  at  a  signal  given  from  the  Malvern  Hills 
at  10  F.H.  beacon  fires  were  lit  on  the  prin- 
cipal promontories  and  inland  heiriits  of 
Qreat  Britain  from  Kietland  and  Oriney  to 
Land's  End. 

Next  day  the  queen  accepted  a  pnsonal 
gift  of  76,000/.  subscribed  br  nearly  three 
million  women  of  England.  A 
wobmh*!      small  part  of  this  sum  she  applied 
f^^^        ■  toabronzeequestrumstatuemthe 

Since  consort,  by  (Sir)  Edgar  Boehm,  after 
arochetti,  to  be  erected  on  Smith's  Lawn, 
Wmdaor  Parir,  when  she  laid  the  foonda- 
tion-stone  on  16  July  (she  unveiled  the 
statue  12  Mav  1890).  The  bulk  of  the 
women's  gift  abe  devoted  to  the  foundation 
of  a  sick  nurses'  institute  on  a  great  scale, 
which  was  to  proTtde  trained  atfiendaatate 
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the  siclr  poor  in  thta  own  faomes.  Succeed- 
ing inddenta  in  the  oelebration,  in  which  the 
took  a  foremost  part,  included,  apart  from 
court  dinnflTB  and  receptions,  a  ftte  in  Hjrde 
on  23  Jtute  to  twen^^  thousand  poor 
■tthool  emdmnj  a  Tint  to  Eton  on  her 
ntnm  to  'Windsor  the  same  eroDing ;  the 
laying  of  thefomidation-atone^thdlmperial 
Ixutitute  <ni  6  July ;  a  review  at  Alderehot 
on  9  July ;  and  a  naral  reriew  on  29  July. 
The  hannony  aubsisting  between  her  and  her 
prime  miniater  she  illustrated  by  attending 
a  ffuden  party  giren  by  him  in  honour  of  her 
jubilee  at  his  house  at  Hatfield  on  18  July. 

The  processions,  reTiews,  and  reoeptious 
proved  no  transient  demoDstratlon.  Perma- 
nent memorials  of  the  jubilee  were  erected 
by  public  subscription  in  almost  every  town 
and  Tillage  of  the  empire,  taking  the  form 
of  public  halls,  clock  towers,  fountains,  or 
statues.  The  celebration  had  historic  signi- 
ficance. The  mighty  outburst  of  enthoaiasm 
which  greeted  tne  qpem,  as  loudly  in  tiie 
cfdonie*  and  liidia  as  in  the  UnitM  King- 
dnn,  gave  nrnr  strength  to  the  monarchy, 
henceforth  the  sorereign  was  definitely  re- 
garded as  thelivingemhodimentoftheuni^ 
not  merely  of  the  British  nation  hot  of 
the  British  em^ie. 

vn 

Bnt  amid  the  jubilee  fBstivities  a  new 
cloud  was  gathering  over  the  royal  house. 
Since  the  autumn  of  1886  the  crown  prince, 
to  whose  future  rule  in  Qermany  the  queen 
had  for  nearly  thirty  years  been  looking 
forward  with  intense  hope,  was  attacked 
iii»e«(Xth6  by  a  myabmouB  affection  £^th^ 
tram  UToat.  Eaiiy  in  June  18S7  he 
ptiiM  crown  priseess  came 

to  England  and  settled  at  Upper  Norwood 
in  tmu»pe  of  benefiting  by  enange  of  en- 
vironment. He  was  well  enough  to  play  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  jubilee  procession, 
when  his  handsome  figure  and  nis  white 
uniform  of  the  Pomeranian  cuirassiers  at- 
tracted universal  admiration.  Subsequently 
he  stayed  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  at  Brae- 
mar,  and  he  did  not  return  to  Germany  till 
14  Sept.  The  innter  of  1887-8  he  spent  at 
San  Remo,  and  ittherebeeame  apparent  that 
he  was  suffering  from  cancer.  The  queen, 
who  completely  identified  herself  wita  the 
happiness  of  her  ridest  daughter,  was  oon- 
atantly  with  her  and  her  husband  while  they 
remained  in  England  or  Scotland,  and  she 
aufibred  greatly  nom  the  anztetr.  Nor  was 
it  lessened  when,  on  9  March  1888,  the 
queen's  old  faeai,  tlie  Emperor  William  I, 
which  she  and  her 


daughter  had  thcot^  eariier  days  longed  to 
see  on  tike  crown  prince's  head  was  now  at 
length  placed  there  while  he  was  sinking  into 
the  gravt.  Bnt  the  qoeen  did  not  abstain 
ftom  TejmeingB  itt  aaothet  of  her  ohildien'a 
households.  On  10  llaroh  she  dksed  widi 
the  prince  and  prinesaa  of  Wales  at  Uarl- 
boiou|^  House  to  odefaiaie  their  ailw 
wedding,  and  at  niriit,  on  her  ntnm  to 
Windsor,  she  drove  through  London  to  wit> 
neSB  the  i  11  u  m  in  ati  onn. 

On  S3  Uarcdi  she  left  Enj^and  for  a  months 
holiday  at  Floienoe.  It  was  her  first  visit 
to  the  city,  and  it  and  its  snrroundings 
Alarmed  her.  King  Humbert  courteously 
paid  her  a  visit  on  5  A{nil,  and  the  attention 
pleased  her.  On  30  April  she  left  for  Oar- 
many,  where  she  had  resolved  to  visit  the 
dyitw^  Emperor  Frederick.  On  the  journey 
— at  Innsbruck'— ahe  was  gratified  by  meet- 
ing the  emperor  of  Austna.  It  was  their 
iceond  interview ;  the  first  was  now  nearly 
a  qnactw  <tf  a  eoitnry  old.  On  31  April  she 
drove  through  Berlin  to  Ofaariottenhuig,  her 
son-iD4aw^i  wiBoo.  But  it  was  notsolelf  to 
rtxiMy  laraweU  to  the  stricken  ^inea 

qumiin  that  she  had  oome.  It  was  to 
avtiia,  mediate  in  a  quarrel  in  hoc  daugh- 
to's  fiunily,  which  was  causing  grave  on- 
haoasament  in  political  oirdea  in  Berlin,  and 
for  which  she  was  herself  freely  held  respon- 
sible. Her  own  kindly  interest  in  the  young 
princesof  Battenbeig  was  shared  by  her  elde^ 
daughter.  Of  the  three  brothers,  the  eldest 
had  married  her  granddaughter  and  the 
youngest  her  daughter.  I^e  second  Imither, 
Alexander,  who  was  still  unmarried,  and  was 
still  no  more  than  thirty-one,  had  had  an  ad- 
venturous career.  For  seven  years  he  hadbeen 

nee  of  Bulgaria,  bat  he  had  incurred  the 
mat  of  Uw  tsar,  and  in  188^  having  been 
driven  from  his  thnme,  retized  toprivatelUb 
at  Darmstadt.  He,  Vke  hii  hn^hera,  was 
personally  known  to  the  queen,  whose  guest 
he  was  at  Windsor  in  1879;  she  sympathised 
with  his  misfortunes,  and  she  encouraged 
the  notion  that  he  uao,  like  his  brottura, 
might  marry  into  her  family.  An  opportu- 
nity was  at  hand.  The  second  daughter  of 
the  Emperor  Frederick,  Victoria,  felf  in  love 
with  him,  and  a  betrothal  was  arranged 
with  the  full  approval  of  the  young  pnn- 
cess'a  mother  and  grandmother.  But  violent 
opposition  was  manifested  at  ^e  Oerman 
coarc.  Prince  Bismarck,  chancellor  of  tba 
empire,  who  had  always  been  on  hoctilt 
terms  with  ^  ezown  prinoeas,  denoonoed 
the  match  as  the  waA  of  Queen  Vietoia, 
who  had  taken  the  Battanbe^  under  bar 
protection.  He  declared  that  anoh  a  nnioa 
was  iiyorions  to  the  intenMt  of  the  Genua 
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royal  fuiily.  Not  menAj  HA  it  humiliate 
tlia  imperial  hoow  hj  allTiar  it -with  a  prince 
of  infarior  eoeial  rtandipg,  oat  it  compvo- 
mised  the  good  Tehtiaiii  of  Berlin  irith  Bt. 
FMenbtii^,  where  JPrinee  ATexaiMtor  wme 
heartily  disked.  Bismarck  eren  credited  the 
cmeea  with  a  deliberate  design  of  alienating 
Bawa  and  Germany  in  the  hope  of  bringing 
T&«  qoeen  *bout  an  Anglo-German  alliance 
utd  against  the  tsar.     When  the 

SiBimn^k.  (^ueen  reached  Oharlottenbnrg  this 
awkward  diroute  was  at  it*  height.  The 
Empress  Freneriok  stood  by  her  daughter, 
who  was  nnwillb^  to  abandon  Prince  Alex- 
ander. The  dying  emperor  and  his  son,  the 
Orown  Prince  William,  in  Tain  endeavoured 
to  move  her.  Prince  Bismarck  threatened 
reaignation  unless  Prince  Alexandra  was  som* 
nanfy  diamiased.  Od  34  April  the  queen, 
after  much  oonvetaatioD  with  h«r  daof^ter, 
hddly  diseuaaed  the  qoeeiUoB  in  all  its  bear- 
inga  with  Prinoe  BismanA.  He  forced  her 
to  realise  the  complications  that  rewstaaee 
to  his  will  voold  raise,  and,  yieldinj^  to  his 
power,  dte  used  her  influence  with  her 
daughter  and  granddaughter  to  indace  them 
to  break  off  we  engasement  with  Prince 
Alexander.  Reluctantly  they  yielded.  The 
Crown  Prince  William,  who  had  stoutly 
exposed  his  mother,  was  by  the  queen's  per- 
suasion reconciled  to  her,  and  domestic  har- 
mony was  restored.  On  the  night  of  her 
interview  with  Bismarck,  the  queen  attended 
a  state  banquet  in  the  Gharlottenhxng  Palace, 
and  the  zecondliation  was  ratified.  None 
the  less  the  ^  ueen  always  tods  a  kindly  ii^ 
tenat  in  Fnnce  Alexander,  whose  humilia* 
tim  she  deplored ;  and  thoi^^  she  regretted 
his  marriage  next  year  (6  Feb.  1669)  to 
fWalein  Ii<uuiiger,  a  singor  at  the  Dresden 
and  Darmstadt  coort  theatres,  ahe  used  no 
harsh  language,  merely  Temarfctng  patheti- 
cally, '  Perhaps  ^y  loved  one  another.'  The 
prince  barely  surrived  his  marriage  four 
years;  he  died  on  17  Feb.  1693. 

On  15  June  1868  the  Emperor  Frederick 
died.  A  week  later  the  queen  wrote  from 
Windsor  to  her  friend,  Archbishop  Benson : 
Xieeth  of  '  contrast  between  this  year 
Emperor  and  the  last  jubilee  one  is  most 
Prederiok.  painful  and  remarkable.  Who 
could  have  thought  that  that  splendid,  noble, 
kni^fcly  prince — aa  mod  aahe  was  tnave 
ano  BOUe— who  was  the  admiration  of  all, 
would  on  the  very  dar  yeai^Cyeitarday)  be 
no  longer  in  tki»  world  f  Hia  loss  is  indeed  a 
very  mysterious  dispensation,  for  it  is  such  a 
very  dreadful  public  as  well  as  private  misfor- 
tune' {Li/i  qf  jire/tbiahop  Benton,  ii.  211). 
Court  mourning  prevented  airr  celebration 
of  tha  fiftieth  anniTecaaiy  u  the  queen^ 


corooation  on  36  June.  But  on  Jiet  viait  to 
Balmoral  in  the  autumn  she  took  part  ia 
several  public  ceremonials.  She  stayed  with 
Sir  Archibald  Campbell  at  Blythswood  in 
Renfrewshire  in  order  to  open  new  municipal 
buildings  at  Glasgow,  uid  to  visit  the  euii- 
bition  there.  She  also  went  to  Paisley, 
which  was  celebrating  the  fourth  centenary 
of  its  incorporation  as  a  boroiu^.  In  No- 
vember the  widowed  Empress  ^ederick  was 
her  mother's  guest  at  AVindsor  for  the  first 
of  many  times  in  succeeding  years;  the  queen 
showed  her  the  unusual  attention  of  meeting 
her  on  her  lauding  in  England  at  Port 
Victoria  (19  Nov.) 

During  1688  the  Queen's  health  was  good 
and  her  activity  undiminished.  Her  ^png 
holiday  was  spent  for  the  first 
gjc^quccnin  ^  Biarriti,  in  former  davs 
the  favoured  heuth  resort  of  tne 
queen's  friend,  the  Empress  Eugtaie  (6  Uarch 
to  1  April).  On  27  March  sw»  maae  an  ex- 
cursion Into  Spain  to  visit  the  queen-l^ent 
at  San  Sebastian.  This  was  another  new 
experience  for  an  English  sovenugn.  Nona 
before  had  set  foot  on  Spanish  soil,  although 
Charles  I  and  Charles  II  went  thither  as 
princes.  Ou  her  return  to  England  was 
distressed  by  the  death  of  her  aunt,  the 
Duchess  of  Cambridge,  at  the  age  of  nine^- 
one  (6  April).  The  final  link  with  her  child- 
hood was  thos  severed.  The  qoeen  wished 
the  ducheas  to  be  buried  at  Windsor,  but  her 
aunt  had  left  instructions  that  she  should  be 
buried  beude  her  husband  at  Kew.  The 
queen  was  present  at  her  funeral  on  the  13th, 
and  placed  a  wreath  on  the  coffin.  At  the 
end  of  the  month  she  paid  a  viut  to  her 
son  at  Sandringham,  and  on  the  26th  she 
witnessed  there  a  performance  by  (Sir) 
Henry  Irving  and  his  company  of  *  The 
Bells  and  the  trial  scene  frnm  '  The  Mer- 
chant of  Venice.'  It  was  the  second  time 
that  the  queen  had  permitted  herself  to  wit- 
ness a  dramatic  periormance  since  the  prince 
consort's  death.  The  first  occasion,  which 
was  near  the  and  of  her  twentieth  year  of 
widowhood,  was  also  afforded  by  the  prince 
and  princess  of  Wales,  who,  wlun  at  Aber- 
gtddie  Caatle  in  1681,  induced  tlta  quen  to 
come  there  and  sea  a  London  company  of 
acton  perform  Hr.  Bamaad's  comedy  of 
'The  Colonel'  (11  Oct.  1881). 

In  May  1869  she  laid  the  foundatjon-atone 
of  new  buildings  at  Eton  (on  the  18th),  and 
she  reviewed  troops  at  Alder8hot(onthe31it). 
On  3  June  she  presented  at  Windsor  new 
colours  to  the  raiment  with  which  she  had 
alread;^  closely  identified  hexaelf,  Princess 
Victoria's  royal  Irish  fusiliers ;  ahe  had  pre- 
sented colours  to  it  in  1633  and  166&  Next 
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d&7,  4  June,  she  witaeesed  at  Eton  for  tlie 
first  time  the  annual  procession  of  boats 
which  celebrated  Qeorge  Ill's  birthday. 

In  the  summer  cama  difficulties  which 
tried  her  tact  and  temper.  She  tamed  to 
eonrider  the  peenniary  pmpacts  of  her  nu- 
mwoQS  grandehildrmi.  Provision  had  already 
been  made  by  parliament  for  every  one  of 
her  nine  childran  and  for  her 
three  first  cousins,  the  Duke  of 
gnai-  Cambridge  and  hia  sisters;  and 
•''"•'^  although  the  deaths  of  Princess 
Alice  and  Prince  Leopold  had  caused  a 
net  reduction  of  2o,000/.,  the  sum  annually 
assigned  to  members  of  the  royal  family, 
apart  from  the  queen,  amounted  to  152,00U/. 
Xo  responsibility  for  providing  for  the  Ger- 
man royal  family,  the  olfspriDGf  of  her  eldest 
daughter,  the  Empress  JFreueriek,  or  for 
the  family  of  the  Princess  Alice  of  Hesse- 
Darmstadt,  attadied  to  her;  but  she  had 
Iwenty-two  other  grandchildren — domiciled 
in  Encland— ibr  whom  she  renrded  it 
«8  her  duty  to  make  provision.  InJulyl889 
•ventB  seemed  to  her  to  render  an  appeal  to 
2>arliament  in  behalf  of  the  third  generation 
of  her  family  appropriate.  The  euer  son  of 
the  prince  of  Wales  was  coming  of  age,  while 
his  eldest  daughter  was  about  to  marry  with 
the  (jueen's  assent  the  Earl  (afterwards  Duke) 
of  Fife.  She  therefore  sent  two  messages  to 
the  Bonse  of  Commons  requesting  due  pro- 
vision for  the  two  elder  children  of  her  eldest 
son.  The  manner  in  which  her  request  was 
approached  was  not  all  she  could  have 
wished.  New  life  was  given  to  the  old  cry 
against  the  expenses  of  monarchy. 

TIw  queen>  financial  poution  still  from 
time  to  time  eicited  jealous  comments,  not 
only  among  her  subjects,  but  in  finmgn  coun- 
tries. Eza^erated  reports  of  the  extent  of 
her  fortune  were  widely  current,  and  smtUl 
heed  was  paid  to  her  efforts  to  correct  the 
&lse  impression.  In  1 885  it  was  stated  with 
some  show  of  authority  that  she  had  lately 
invested  a  million  pounds  sterling  in  ground 
lUMTCporti  'cntB  in  the  city  oi  I^ndon, 
of  her  Through  Sir  Henry  Ponsonby  she 
ynaitb.  denied  that  she  had  any  such  sum 
at  her  disposaL  At  Berlin,  Bismarck  often 
joked  coarsely  over  her  reputed  affluence,  to 
which  he  atteibnted  the  power  she  exerted 
over  the  Crown  Prince  Frederick  and  his 
household.  But  while  the  best  friends  of  the 
crown  deprecated  sneh  kind  of  cziticiam,  they 
deemed  it  inexpedient  fw  the  country  to  on* 
dertake  the  maintenaooe  indefinitely  of  the 
gneett's&milyb^rood  ^  second  generation. 
Both  the  extiMiie  and  the  moderate  opinions 
ibnnd  free  expreauon  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mmu,  and  oala  obaerrera  like  Lord  Selbome 


perceived  in  the  disouaion  ominous  signs 
of  a  xecmdescence  of  republican  saitiment. 
To  the  government's  ^posal  to  appoint  a 
committee  representative  of  all  sections  of 
the  house  to  determine  the  principles  which 
should  gorem  the  reply  to  the  quean's  nwfr- 
sages,  a  hostile  amendment  to  lefer  the 
whole  qiustion  of  the  revenues  of  the  etown 
to  the  committee  was  moved  by  Mr.  Brad- 
laugh.  He  argued  that  the  queen's  savings 
on  the  civil  list  enabled  her  unaided  to  pro- 
vide for  her  grandchildren,  and  that  the 
royal  grants  vrare  an  intdlerahle  burden  on 
the  people.  The  amendment  was  rejected  by 
a  majority  of  188)  but  ISfi  votes  were  cast 
in  its  favour. 

On  the  due  appointment  of  the  committee 
the  government  reoommended,  with  the 

aueen  Bapproval,the  prospective  allocation  to 
le  prince  of  Wales  s  ohUdren  of  annuities 
amounting  on  their  marriages  to  49,000/., 
beudes  «  eum  of  aOfiOOL  by  way  of  dowries. 
But  tiw  grant  immediately  nayable  was  to  be 
21,0002.  annually  and  10,0(XML  for  the  dowry 
of  the  Ptincess  Louise.  Flreeedent,  it  was 
shown,  justified  puhlie  proririon  for  all  the 
children  of  the  sovMUgi?B  sons.  Thedangh- 
teiB  of  f<«mer  sorerdgns  had  invariably  mar- 
ried foreign  reigning  princes,  and  their  chil- 
dren, not  beins  British  subjects,  were  outside 
the  purview  of  the  British  parliament.  The 
question  whether  the  chihuen  of  the  sove- 
reign's daughters  who  irere  not  married  to 
foreign  reigning  princes  were  entitled  to  pub- 
lic provision  had  not  previously  arisen.  The 
queen  and  the  government  perceived  that 

Eublio  opinion  was  not  in  the  mood  to  permit 
ivish  or  imoonditional  grants,  and  it  was 
soon  apparent  tiiat  a  oompromise  would  be 
needf  uL  The  queen  disliked  the  debate,  but 
showed  ft  wish  to  be  conciliatory.  She  at 
once  agreed  to  forego  any  demand  on  behalf  of 
her  daughters*  children;  but  although  she 
demurrra  to  a  formal  withdrawal  of  her 
claim  on  behalf  of  her  youngur  son's  children, 
she  stated  that  she  womd  not  press  it. 
Gladstone,  whose  faith  in  the  mtmarchy  was 
strong,  and  who  respected  the  roval  family 
as  its  symbol,  was  anxious  to  ward  off  agita- 
tion, and  he  induced  the  government  to 
modify  their  original  proposal  granting 
to  the  prince  of  Wales  a  fixed  annual  sum 
of  S6,000/.,  to  be  paid  quarterly,  for  his 
children's  support.  This  proposal  was  ac- 
cepted by  a  majoxi^  of  the  committee ;  but 
-  ,  .  what  it  was  pnsented  to  parliar 
p^^^  ment,althouAaiadstoneindaced 
waiM'B  chii>  Aumell  and  uie  bish  nationalitits 
dreo,  1388.  ^  support  it,  it  miA  with  oppo- 
sition from  the  radical  side  d  the  house. 
Mr.  Labouchera  invited  the  home  to  n- 
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Am*  perdmptarilyui^  g*uil;  to  the  queen's 
Ennddhiluen.  The  mTiteUon  ww  Eeiected 
^  398  retea  againat  116.  Mr.  John  Morley 
then  moTed  an  amendment  to  the  effect 
that  Uie  manner  of  granting  tiw  66,0001.  to 
the  prince  of  Wales  left  room  for  future 
applications  £rom  the  crown  for  farther 

nts,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  give 
Lty  to  the  present  arrangement.  Most 
of  Qlaidstone's  colleagnea  in  the  late  govem- 
ment  supported  Mr.  Morley,  but  his  amend- 
ment was  defeated  W  866  rotes  against 
184,  and  the  grant  of  86,000/.  a  year  was 
secured  {Mtauard,  8rd  ser.  occxxxvii,  cols. 
1840  ac^)^  In.  the  course  of  the  debate  and 
inquiiT  it  was  of&cially  stated  that  the 
qneen^  total  savings  from  the  citII  list 
amounted  to  824,02o/.,  but  that  out  of  this 
■um  nttu^  had  been  s^temt  tm  special  enter- 
tainments to  foreign  ruitora.  In  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  the  queen  accepted 
the  arrangement  gratefully,  and  she  irae  not 
•  vnraindful  of  the  value  of  Oladatone'e  inter- 
TMition.  For  a  season  shedisplayed  unusual 
cordiality  towards  him.  On  26  July,  while 
the  negotiation  was-  proceeding,  she  sent  to 
him  and  Mrs.  Gladstone  warm  oongratola- 
tions  on  their  golden  wedding.  MeanwhUe, 
on  27  J\me,  ute  attended  the  marriage  of 
.  her  granddau^ter,  Frineeis  Louise  of 
Wales,  to  the  Earl  of  Fife  in  the  private 
ehapel  of  Buckingham  Palace. 

AAer  the  thorny  pecuniary  question  was 
settled,  hoBjntalities  to  fwei^n  sovereigns 
absorbed  the  qnaen's  attenboi.  In  July 
1889  she  entertained,  fin  a  seccmd  time,  tlie 
shah  of  Feraia,  and  in  Aognst  she  welcomed 
her  grandson,  the  German  emperor  "Wil- 
y^Mtaoi*  iian H,  <m  his firrt  visit  to  this 
Qennu  cotmtry  since  his  aeoession  to  his 
w^S^a'  t**™"®*  incident  greatly 

interested  her,  and  she  arranged 
every  detail  of  her  grandson's  reception. 
The  emperor  came  to  Cowes  <hi  his  way  to 
Osborne  in  his  yacht  Hohenzollem,  ac- 
companied by  twelve  warships.  The  queen 
held  a  naval  review  in  his  honour  at 
Spithead,  B  Aug.,  and  on  9  Aug.  reviewed 
the  seamen  and  marines  of  the  Qerman  fleet 
at  Osborne.  All  passed  off  happily,  and  she 
congratulated  herself  cm  the  cordial  relations 
which  the  visit  established  between  the  two 
countries.  The  young  emperor  mve  proof 
of  private  and  public  mendship  by  causins 
the  queen  to  be  gasetted  honerary  colonel 
of  his  first  rc^ment  of  horsegostds,  on  which 
he  bestowed  the  title  of  Queen  of  England's 
Own  (12  Aug.)  The  emperor  repeated  his 
visit  to  Osbfflne  next  year,  when  a  sham 
naval  fight  took  ^ce  in  his  presence,  and 
.keoamebaok  in  1881^  when  h»  was  officially 


received  in  Lwdon,  in  1698, 1894,  nnd  18B6, 
There  was  theua  three  juaaf  interral  befinre 
he  saw  the  queen  agidn. 

During  the  last  eleven  years  (1889-1901) 
of  hex  long  career  the  queen's  mode  of  life  fol- 
lowed in  all  essentials  the  fixed  routine. 
Three  viuts  to  Osborne,  two  to  Balmoral, 
a  few  days  in  London  or  in  Alder- 
Ss^iwi*^  shot,  alternated  with  her  spring 
vacation  abroad  and  her  longer 
Sojourns  at  Windsor.     Occasionally,  in 
going  to  or  returning  from  Balmoral  or 
Oabome,  she  modified  her  route  to  fulfil  a 
public  or  private  engu;enient.   In  August 
1889,  on  her  way  to  »;otland,  she  made  a 
short  tour  in  Wales,  which  she  had  been 
contemplating  for  some  ten  yean.  For  four 
days  she  stayed  at  Pal6  Hall,  near  IfSke 
Bala.   On  the  26th, '  the  dear  prince's  birdi- 
day,'  she  paid  a  visit  to  Biyntynlio  near 
Llangollm,  the  residence  of  Sir  Theodore 
and  .Lady  Martin,  both  of  whom  were  con- 
genial acquaintances.   She  was  ^ratified  by 
the  loyalty  shown  by  the  Wwfsh  people, 
and  thoroughly  enioyed  the  beauty  of  the 
scenery.   On  14  May  1890  she  paid  a  visit 
to  Baron  Ferdinand  de  Rothschild's  chftteau 
at  Waddeadon  Manor.  On  26  July  following 
she  opened  the  deep-water  dock  at  Soath- 
ampton.   On  26  Feb.  1891,  at  Portsmouth, 
she  christened  and  launched  the  Bojal 
Sovereign,  the  largest  ironclad  in  her  fleet, 
and  the  Koyal  Arthur,  an  unarmoured'cruiaer 
of  new  design.  On  ^  Hay  1891  Bh«  laid 
the  foundation-stone  of  the  nair  royal  fai- 
firmary  at  Derby.   On  21  ilUy  IBm  she 
revisited  Manchester  after  an  mterral  of 
thirty-seven  years  in  order  to  open  officially 
the  great  ship  canal;  on  21  May  1897  ue 
went  to  Sheffield  to  open  the  new  town 
hall ;  and  on  16  Nov.  1899  she  perfinmed 
a  last  function  in  the  English  provinces, 
when  she  went  to  Bristol  to  open  the  con- 
valescent home  which  had  been  erected  to 
commemorate  her  length  of  rule. 

Only  in  her  foreign  toure  did  she  seek 
change  of  scene  with  any  ardour.  In  1890 
TmOga  destination   was  Aix-les- 

totin,  Bains:  in  1891,  Grasse ;  and  in 
isso-a.  18920o8CebeUe,nearHy6res.  fii 
1893  and  again  In  1894  she  passed  tiie  spring 
at  Florence  for  a  second  and  a  third  time, 
and  her  delig;ht  in  the  city  and  neighbour- 
hood grew  with  closer  acqnamtanee.  Each 
of  these  years  King  Humbert  paid  her  a 
visit;  uid inl894QueenMargherita accom- 
panied hfm.  In  1895  she  was  at  Cannes; 
both  in  1896  and  1697  at  Nice;  and  during 
the  two  successive  years,  1898  and  1899,  at 
Cimies.  On  the  homeward  ioprney  in  1890, 
1892>and  1696  she  revisited  Wmstadb  On 
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her  return  in  1884  she  paid  a  lait  visit  to 
Coburg — the  city  and  ixtmy  whiofa  were  idm- 
tifiedwith  her  luTOiestmeDunies.  There  she 
was  present,  on  19  April  1804,  at  the  inter- 
mamage  of  two  of  her  grandchildren — the 
Princess  Viotoria  Melita  of  Cobnrff,  the 
Mocmd  daughter  of  her  second  son,  Alired, 
irith  tlM  UEUtd  Sake  cf  Hesee,  the  onlj 
■urnTlng  sol  of  her  taeosd  dsiwhter,  Alice. 
On  returning  from  Nice  in  March  1897, 
while  passing  round  Pnis,  she  iras  met  at 
the  station  of  Not^j^lo-See  hj  M.  Fame, 
the  president  of  the  French  Republic,  who 

freeted  her  whh  every  coaxtesy.  On  6  May 
899  ^e  touehad  foreign  soil  for  the  last 
time  when  she  embarked  at  Oherboorg  on 
her  homecoming  fnua  Cimies.  She  fre- 
queotly  acknowledged  with  gratitude  the 
amenities  whidiwereextendedto  her  abroad, 
and  eougl^  to  reeiwoeate  them.  On  19  Aug. 
1891  she  welcomed  the  officers  of  the  French 
squadron  which  was  in  the  Channel  under 
Admiral  Gerraie,  and  on  11  July  1896  she 
entMtained  the  officers  of  aa  Italian  swadron 
which  was  t£  Spithead  Mnder  the  Duke  of 
Qenoa. 

The  queen's  court  in  heor  katyesre  regained 
a  part  of  its  pristine  gaiety.  Music  sad  the 
of  dnuna  were  ageun  amrag  its  re- 
dnumsBd  cognised  recreations.  In  Febru> 
aiT  1890  there  were  priTate  thea- 
tncals  and  tableaux  at  Osborne, 
in  which  the  queen^  daughteis  took  part, 
and  in  their  preparation  the  queen  took  great 
personal  interest.  Next  year,  for  the  first 
time  since  the  prince  otmsort's  death,  a  dra- 
.  matic  performsnoe  was  commanded  at  Wind- 
sor Cbstle,  6  March  1891,  whan  Messrs.  Gil- 
bert and  SolUran's  comio  opera  of '  The  Gon- 
doliers '  was  p^formed.  In  1894  the  Ita- 
lian actress,  Sign<»a  Eleanora  Duse,  per- 
formed Qoldoni's  'La  Locandiera'  beftamthe 
queen  at  "Windsor,  and  Mr.  Txte  acted  '  The 
Bed  Limp'  at  Balmoral.  Her  lorthday  in 
1686  she  celebrated  by  a  performance  there  of 
Vndi's  opera  of '  U  tirovatore '  in  the  Water* 
loo  Chamber.   On  26  June  1900  Mascagni's 

*  Cavalleria  Bustiouu '  witha  selection  from 

*  Carmen '  was  ^ven  there,  and  on  16  July 
1900  the  whole  opera  of '  Faost' 

Domestic  incidents  continued  to  bring  the 

nn  alternations  of  and  grief  in  abun- 
measure.  In  December  1891  she  was 
gratified  by  the  betrothal  of 
^^^rf  i>rince6s  Mary  (May),  daughter 
the  ouk«  of  of  her  cousin  the  Duimess  of  Teck, 
to  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  elder  son 
of  the  prince  of  Wales,  who  was  in  the 
direct  line  of  snoeeasion  to  the  throne.  But 
deaUi  stnrned  in  to  forbid  the  union.  On 
14  Jaxuma  tha  duke  died.  The  tngedj 


for  a  time  oTerwbelmed-  the  queen.  '  Was 
there  STcr  a  more  terrible  contr&ftf '  she 
wrote  to  Tennyson ;  *  a  wedding  with  bright 
hopes  turned  into  a  funeral ! '  £i  an  address 
to  ner  people  she  described  the  occasion  as 
'  one  more  sad  and  tra^ncal  than  any  but  one 
that  had  befallen  her/  The  nation  fully 
Amni  her  sonow.  Gladstone  wrote  to  Sir 
William  Hueonrt :  'The  national  grief  n- 
iamUee  that  aa  the  death  of  Princess  Char- 
lotte, and  is  a  remarkable  evidence  of 
national  attachment  to  the  queen  and  roy^ 
family'  (6  Feb.  1893).  Lord  Selbome  fore- 
saw m  the  good  feeling  thus  eroked.  a 
new  bond  of  affection  'between  the  queen 
and  the  masses  of  her  people.  On  the  Duke 
at  Clarence's  death,  his  brother  Qeorge,  duke 
of  York,  became  oezt  heir  to  the  crown 
after  his  fkther;  and  on  3  May  1893 
TbeDoke  queen  assented  to  his  be- 

of  Yorti  trotbal  to  the  Princess  May  of 
Teck.  Sorrow  was  thus  suc- 
ceeded by  gladness.  The  Duke  of  York's 
marriage  in  the  Ch^d  Soyal  at  St.  James's 
Palace  on  6  July  1^8,  which  the  queen  at- 
tended, renved  her  roirits :  and  ine  wrote 
to  hsr  pecmle  a  letter  fbll  of  hope,  thanking 
them  TOT  tneir  congratulations. 

Another  change  in  her  domestic  euTiron- 
mentfbllowed.  On22Aog.l89Sherbrother- 
inrlaw,  Duke  Ernest  of  Saxe-Cobarg,died,  The 
The  dnch  coJ^i^^ity  of  her  early  relations 
ofsaxe^  '^^^  maintained. 
Oobnrg-  She  had  never  thought  highly  of 
QoU».  ijjg  judgment,  and  his  mode  of 
life  in  his  old  age  did  not  commend  itself  to 
her.  His  death  gave  effect  to  the  arrangfr- 
ment  by  which  the  duchy  of  Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha  passed  to  her  second  son,  Al&m, 
duke  of  Edinburgh ;  and  he  and  bis  family 
thenceforth  made  Coburg  their  chief  home. 
Thus  the  German  prindpuity,  whieh  was  en- 
deared to  her  throngh  her  mother's  and  her 
husband'sassodatiott  with  1^  was  brought  pw- 
manently  under  the  sway  of  her  descuklants. 

The  matrimonial  fortunes  of  her  grand- 
diildren  occupied  much  of  her  attention  next 

Gnuid-       7^^'  ^^^^  °^  Grand 

ohudrra'a  Duke  of  Hesse's  marriage  with  a 
daughter  of  the  new  Duke  of 
Saxe-Coborg,  which  she  herself  attended 
at  Coburg  (19  April  1894),  she  warmlT 
approved  the  betrothal  of  the  l^areritt^ 
Nicholas  with  another  granddaughter — 
Aliz,  sister  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse. 
This  was  the  most  imposing  match  that 
any  of  ber  grandchildren  had  made,  or  in- 
deed any  of  her  children  save  her  eldest 
dani^ter.  Her  second  son  was  already  Uie 
husband  of  a  tsar's  daughter.  But  this 
unim  brought  tha  head  ofthe  Ruasias  royal 
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lunilj  into  &r  closer  relataont  vith  her 
own.  Before  the  tsaTevitch's  marria^,  Uie 
death  of  his  father,  Tsar  Alexander  III,  on 
1  Not,  1894|  placed  him  oa  the  Russian 
throne.  Hie  nuvriage  followed  on  33  Nor. 
The  queen  gave  an  appropriatelr  elaborate 
bwaquet  at  Windsor  in  honour  of  the  event, 
end  made  the  new  Tsar  Nicholas  II — now 
Uie  husband  of  her  granddaughter — colonel- 
in-chief  of  the  second  draffoons  (Boval  Scots 
Qreys).  Meanwhile,  on  23  June  1894,  the 
hirth  of  a  first  son  (Edward)  to  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  York  added  a  new  heir  in 
the  fourth  generation  to  the  direct  succes- 
sion to  her  throne.  The  queen  was  present 
at  the  cJiristening  at  White  Lodge,  Bicb- 
noadi  oa  16  July,  A  year  later  ihe  {fare  a 
heaitj  wdcome  to  a  foreion  kinsman  in  the 
third  ffeneraUonf  Carlos,  lung  of  Portugal, 
ftimSuiip  with  whose  father  and  grand- 
parents (Queen  Maria  II  and  her  consort, 
^nce  Ferdinand  of  Saxe-Cohurg)  she  had 
wannlv  cherished.  She  celebrated  King 
Carlos  a  visit  hy  conferring  on  him  the  rader 
of  the  Garter  ^9  Nov.  1896). 

Politica  at  nome  had  once  more  drifted 
in  the  direction  which  she  dreaded.  At  the 
oinditont  ^^'^  ^  June  1892  the  twelfth  par* 
amla  la  lioment  of  the  reign  was  dissolved 
after  a  life  of  just  six  years, 
and  a  majority  of  home  rulers 
was  returned  (355  to  31o).  Lord  Salisbuiy 
waited  for  the  meeting  of  parliament  before 
zeugning,  but  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence 
was  at  once  carried  against  him  and  he 
retired  (13  Aug.)  The  qneen  had  no  choice 
but  to  summon  Gladstime  for  a  fourth  time 
to  fill  the  post  of  prime  minister,  and  with 
the  legislation  that  his  new  government 
prepared  the  queen  found  herself  in  no 
greater  symj>athy  than  on  former  occasions. 
Her  objections  to  home  rule  for  Ireland 
were  rooted  and  permanent ;  but,  though  she 
was  depressed  by  the  passage  of  Gladstone's 
home  rule  bill  through  the  House  of  Com- 
mons (27  July  1893),  she  rejoiced  at  its 
rejection  by  the  House  of  Loras  on  6  Sept, 
by  the  decisive  majority  of  378.  As  far  as 
her  reign  was  concerned  the  scheme  then 
received  its  death-blow.  She  was  spared 
further  uucieties  in  regard  to  it,  and  the 
political  horiion  brightened  for  her.  On 
Thsqneeni  8  Hanth  ISM  Gladstone  went 
fuewditf  to  Windsor  to  reugn  his  ofBce 
akditooe.  o^ing  to  hisaw  and  ailing;  health, 
and  the  qnera  accepted  his  resignation  with 
A  coldness  that  distressed  him  and  friends. 
She  did  not  meet  him  again.  On  19  May 
1898  he  died,  and  though  she  felt  sym- 
pathy with  his  relatives,  and  was  grateful 
hxc  the  proob  he  had  given  of  attachment 


to  the  monarchy,  d»  hoaaMy  nlMnei 
from  any  nneqaiToeal  erpresaioa  of  admira- 

tioa  for  his  publie  labours,  fibe  wma  fnUj 
■live  to  the  waited  view  of  hia  aAierp- 
mests  which  was  shared  by  a  largB  nimber 
of  her  subjects,  and  in  a  teS^ram  to 
Mrs.  Qladat^e  oa  the  day  of  hie  ftxaenl  in 
Westnunster  Abbey  she  wrote  with  mxeh 
adroitness  of  the  gratificatum  with  wUeh 
his  widow  must  'see  the  reqwot  and  v^ret 
evinced  1^  the  nation  for  the  meniory  of 
one  whose  daracter  and  int^leotul  ailnlitaea 
marked  him  as  one  of  the  most  distinffiiisfaed 
statesmen  of  my  reign.'  But  she  did  not 
cmnmit  herself  to  aw  penonal  appmnatioB 
beytwd  the  oonelndiiw  xenarii:  *I  ahall 
ever  gratefully  remember  his  dewtion  and 
leal  in  all  that  ooneomed  my  pefional  wsl* 
fare  and  Uiat  o£  my  &mily.' 

On  Gladstone'a  le^faation  in  189<^  tba 
queen,byherownacfeB:ulwithoutaeekiiigaBy 
idne»,  dioae  the  Earl  of  Rosdoery  to  noceed 
jjari  him  (3  March).  She  had  long 
BMeberj  known  him  and  his  funUy  (his 
^uter.  ™othar  had  been  om  of  her 
bridesmaids),  and  she  admired  his 
abilities.  Butthegovemment'spoliey under- 
went small  change.  The  Welsh  disestablish- 
ment bill,  which  was  read  a  second  time  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  1  April  1895,  ran 
directly  counter  to  her  personu  devotion  to 
church  establishments.  Nor  did  she  welcome 
tiie  changes  at  the  war  office,  which  relieved 
her  oousuif  the  Dnke  of  Guntaridge,  of  ^« 
commandewhiy-ip'ehief  of  the  army,  and 
\ff  strictly  linutiiw  the  future  tenure  of  the 
post  to  a  period  ofnve  years  gave  the  death- 
blow to  the  cherished  fiction  that  the  com- 
mander-inrchief  was  the  sorereign'a  per- 
manent personal  deputy.  But  Lnd  Bose- 
bery's  government  fell  in  June,  and  Lord 
Salisbury,  to  the  queen's  satiafactioD,  re- 
sumed power  on  the  understanding  that  he 
would  he  permitted  an  early  appeal  to  the 
country.  In  the  new  ministry  the  conserva- 
tive leaders  coalesced  with  the  leaders  of 
libraal  unionists.  The  dissolution  of  parlis- 
ment  was  followed  by  the  return  of  the 
unionists  in  a  strong  majority,  and  the 
unionist  party  under  Lord  Salismuy's  leader- 
ship retained  power  till  her  detth.  With 
Lord  Salisbury  and  his  nnioiuBtcollflagneaher 
relations  were  to  the  last  harmationa.  Her 
sympathy  with  the  inroetialist  sentiments, 
Tfae  qtMen  which  Mr.  Chamberlain's  cootrol 
and  Mr.  of  the  colonial  office  conspicn- 
ousl^fostered,  was  whole-hearted. 
Aa  in  the  case  of  Peel  and 
Disraeli,  her  first  knowledge  of  him  had  not 
prepoBs^sed  her  in  his  favour.  When  ho 
was  a  leader  of  a  radical  section  of  the 
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libtnl  she  ngwded  Um  irith  ael»v« 
diibriMt;  mit  kis  ttoa^  migtmce  to  tiia 
poluqr  <tf  lioiiM  Tul«,  ud  hit  neesrioiLftim 
the  raidtft  of  Oladtfone't  Mhnnn,  diMipated 
lier  SouUf  and  his  imparislitt  administration 
<rf  colonial  a&irs  from  1^95  till  hat  desth^was 
in  complete  aeooKd  with  hsr  sentiment.  But, 
de^te  her  eonfidenoe  in  her  advisers,  her 
«nerg7in  critidnng  their  eonnsel  never  slack- 
«aad.  8hettiUzec|nifed  all  papers  of  state  to 
he  legvlarlj  snbnutted  to  twr;  sbe  was  im- 
patient of  an^r  sign  of  carelessness  in  the  oon- 
duct  of  public  business,  and  she  pertinaaottsly 
demanded  full  tdme  for  the  oonsideration  of 
ministers' proposals.  She  had  labdy  nsnmed 
iwr  aady  piaetiee  of  eommiiiieiw  in 

the  army,  and  whsta  in  18iNi  the  irai^  fell 
into  arrears  and  an  appeal  was  made  to  her  to 
fbref^  the  labour,  ahis  declined  the  sugg«^ 
tion.  Hw  lesolTo  to  identify  herself  with 
the  amy  new  louiw  any  diimnution.  Sbt 
puUio  ^>pearanee8  came  to  have  almost 
AxeloBively  military  associations.  OnlOA&y 
1892  she  opened  with  much  formality  the 
Imperial  Institute,  but  participation  in  civil 
■ceremonial  was  rare  in  her  i^osin^  years.  On 
4  July  1890 she  inspected  the  military  exhibi- 
tion at  Chelsea  hospitaL  On  27  June  1893  she 
laid  the  foundation-^one  of  a  new  church  at 
Aldarshot,and  witnessed  the  march 
^Kjutemt  put  of  ten  thousand  man.  Next 
year,  to  her  joy,  but  amid  signs 
<i£  public  discontent,  her  son  the  Ihike  of 
Oomianght  took  tha  Aldarshot  ennmsnd. 
In  July  1694  she  ^tent  two  days  there; 
•on  the  11th  tbsre  was  a  military  tattoo  at 
night  in  her-  honour,  and  a  review  followed 
joext  day.  In  July  1895,  July  1898,  and 
June  1899  she  repeated  the  agreeable  ex- 
perience. In  1898,  besides  attending  a  re- 
view, she  presented  colours  to  the  3rd  batta^ 
lion  of  the  Coldstream  guards. 

Early  in  1896  the  military  ardour  which 
she  encouraged  in  her  immediate  cirde 
cost  it  a  su  bereavement.  At  the  md 
of  1896  Prince  Henry  of  Battenberg,  her 
youngest  daughter's  husband,  who  resided 
amder  her  toot,  volunteered  -tor  atOtva  se^ 
*ie0  in  Ashwiti,  where  native  taoea  were 
inxOTolt  against  British  role.  Invalided 
Jiome  with  fever,  the  prince  died  on  board 
H.M.S.  Blonde  on  the  way  to  Madeira  on 
20  Jan.  1896.  His  bo^  was  met  on  its 
Arrival  at  Cowas  on  6  Feb.  by  the  queen 
and  her  widowed  daughter,  who  accom- 
panied it  to  its  last  resting-place  in  the 
church  at  Whippingham,  where  their  mar- 
riage took  place  lew  than  eleven  je&Te  be- 
iore.  In  the  following  autumn  (22  Sept.- 
6  Got.)  she  had  the  gratification  of  entertain- 
ing at  Balmoral  the  Tsar  NiehoIasII  and 

TOL.  jxu.—Bxn. 


hat  gnaddan^ter  the  tsaritaa  with  ihmt 
inftat  dawliter.  The  tsai^s  father,  nandU 
&ther,  and  grcat-grand&ther  had  all  been 
her  guests  in  earlier  days. 

On  28  Sept.  1896  l^e  queen  achieved  the 
distinction  of  having  reigned  longer  than 
a^  oth«  English  sovereign.  She  hadwtnm 
her  crown  nearly  twice  as  long  as  any  con- 
temporary monarch  in  the  world,  excepting 
oily  the  emparar  of  Austria,  and  he  as- 
cended his  throne  more  than  eleven  years 
aiter  ber  accession.  Hitherto  George  lU's 
reign  of  fifty-nine  years  and  ninely'-nz 
dam  had  been  the  longest  known  to  Eng^ 
lish  history.  In  1897  it  was  resolved  to 
The  (Ma-  celefarate  the  completion  of  her 
noodjou.  wxtieth  vear  of  mle-^ier 'jU»- 

o(  18W.  monci  jnHlee  *— with  aopropTiste 
splendotR.  She  readily  soemted  tne  angges* 
turn  that  the  oelebtaUon  should  be  to  fiwied 
as  to  empbanae  that  eMoision  of  her  empire 
which  was  now  recognised  to  have  bem  an» 
of  the  most  imposing  characteristics  of  her 
soverei^ty.  It  was  aecordingly  arranged 
that  prime  ministers  of  all  the  cou>nies,  dele- 
gates from  India  and  the  dependencies,  and 
representatives  of  all  the  armed  forces  of  the 
British  emnire  should  take  a  prominent  part 
in  the  pnbuc  ceremonies.  The  main  feature 
of  the  celebration  was  a  state  procession' 
thron^^  Ziondon  on  S3  June.  ^Hie  queen 
made  almost  a  circuit  of  her  capital,  attoided 
b^  her  funil^,  by  envoys  from  fbmgn  oona- 
tries,  1^  Indian  and  colonial  i^mals,  and  by, 
a  great  band  of  imperial  troops — Indian 
native  levies,  mounted  riflemen  from  Aus- 
tralia, South  Afi-ica,  and  Canada,  and  coloured 
soldiers  from  the  West  Coast  of  Africa, 
Oypms,  Hon^ong,  and  Borneo.  From 
Budtngham  Polsce  the  mighty  cort^e 

Ced  to  the  atepi  at  the  west  end  of  St. 
I's,  where  a  short  religions  service  was 
conducted  by  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the 
church.  Thence  tba  royal  pn^ress  was 
continued,  over  London  Bridge,  through 
the  poorer  districts  of  Jjondon  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Thames.  Buckiogbam  Palace 
was  finoUv  reached  aerosa  Weatminater 
Bridg^  and  St.  Jamais  Park.  Along  the 
six  nulsa  route  were  ranged  millicme  of  the 
qneen'a  sntgects,  who  gave  her  m  rousing 
welcome  whidi  broi^fat  tears  to  her  ejres. 
Her  fe^i^  were  foithfiiUy  reflected  in  the 
tdegiaphic  greeting  which  she  sent  as  she 
set  out  from  the  palace  to  all  parts  of  the 
empire:  'From  my  heart  I  thank  my  be- 
loved people.  May  God  bless  themt  In 
the  evening,  as  in  1887,  every  British  city 
was  illuminated,  and  every  headland  or 
high  ground  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
'V^Ie^  froan  Conowul  to  (Uthness,  wat 
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•  kUaM  with  beacon*.  The  feativitiM  lasted 
.  ft  fortpiffht.  Then  was  a-  gatden  party  at 
I  BjiddBmain  Paltoa  on  38  Jina ;  a  -feriew 
ia  'Windaor  Park  .of  the  Indian  and  eolosiial 
tro^  on  S  Jul^;  a  reception  on  7  July  of 
the  cokmial  prime  miniaten,  when  they 
were  all  iwom  of  the  privy  coancil;  and  a 
•Teoeption  on  13  July  of  160  prelates  of 
Staglish-speaking  proteetant  peoples  who 
vere  assembled  in  congreu  at  Lambeth. 
Sy  an  error  on  the  part  of  officials,  mem- 
ben  of  ibe  House  of  Commons,  when  they 
presented  an  addieea  of  eongratiilation  to 
the  qaafta  at  Buckingham  Palace  on  28  Jnne, 
were  shown  some  want  of  courtesy.  The 
queen  npaired  the  neglect  by  inviting  the 
memberB  and  their  wires  to  a  garden  party 
at  Windsor  on  8  July.  The  only  offi- 
^al  oelebcation  wbich  the  queen's  age  pre- 
Taated  bar  from  Attending  m  person  was  a 
great  review  of  hattleraips  at.  Spithead 
(26  Jane),  which  in  the  number  of  as- 
•embled  vessels  exceeded  any  preceding  dis- 
play of  the  kind.  Veeeels  of  war  to  the  num- 
ber of  178  were  drawn  up  in  four  lines, 
stretching  over  a  course  of  thirty  miles.  The 
queen  was  represented  by  the  prince  of 
Wiles.  Not  the  least  of  many  gratiiying  inci- 
dents tJiat  marked  the  celetmition  wu  the 
gift  to  Great  Britain  of  an  ironclad  irom 
Gape  Cokmy.  On  18  July  the  close  of  .the 
Tcgoicings  drew  from  the  queen  a  letter  of 
thanks  to  her  people,  simply  expressing  her 
boundless  gratibude.  The  passion  of  loyalty 
which  the  jubilee  of  16S7  had  called  forUi 
was  Iffou^ht  to  a  degree  of  tntenrity  which 
had  no  hutorie  laeciBdent;  and  during  the 
Ibw  y«an  of  lifb  that  yet  remained  to  the 
anaen  it  bomed  with  undiminished  force 
throughout  the  empire  in  the  breasts  of 
almost  every  one  of  her  subjects,  whatever 
th«r  race  or  domicile. 

The  anxieties  which  are  inseparable  from 
thagovamment  of  a  great  empire  pursued 
lOitteiT  queen  and  her  country  in  full 

ioiu,  measure  during  the  rest  of  her 
reign,  and  her  armies  were  en- 
ffsged  in  active  hostilities  in  many  parts  of 
UM  world.  Host  of  her  energies  were  con- 
•equentlv  absorbed  in  giving  characteristic 
proof  of  nerconcttn  for  the  welfare  of  her 
tKK^  She  oloa^  scanned  the  military 
onftditions  on  the  mmtier  of  India  (1897- 
18d9).  The  campaign  of  Enriish  and 
Ik^tian  troops  under  Lord  Kitchener, 
which  finally  crushed  the  longnitrawn-ont 
mbellion  in  the  Soudan  at  the  battle  of 
Omdurman  on  2  Sept.  1898,  and  restored  to 
S^pt  the  greater  jwrt  of  the  territory  that 
hm  Men  lost  in  I088,  was  a  sonree  of  im- 
wnBin  gstttificatiosk  to  her.  In  1898  the 


indicated  the  coarse  of  her  sympfttitiw  by 
thrioe  visitingatNotteyflortiital  tu  woondM 
men  from  ^dia  uaA  Ae  Soudto  fll  F6b.t 
14  May,  and  8  Deo.)  When  at  Bnbnonl, 
39  Oct.  1898,  she  pnsent^  coloun  to  the 
newly  raised  2nd  battaUos  of  the  Cameron 
highlandere.  On  1  July  1899  she  zeriewed 
in  Windsor  Qreat  Park  Hke  Honourable  Ai- 
tillery  Company^  of  which  t^e  prinoe  of 
Wales  was  captiun-general,  and  a  few  dnjs 
later  (16  July)  die  presented  la  Windsor 
Castle  colours  to  the  Sctfts  guai^,  after- 
wards attending  a  march  past  in  the  poriE. 
On  10  Aug.,  while  at  Osborne,  she  inspected 
the  Portsmouth  volunteers  in  camp  at  Aeh- 
ley,  and  at  Balmoral  on  39  Sept.  she  pre- 
sentsd  new  colours  to  the  9nd  battalion  of 
the  SeafiiHth  hij^landm.  H«r  diief  pttblie 
'  appeoianee  dnrmg  1899,  whidi  was  nncon- 
neoted  witb  the  anBy^was  on  17  Miay  1889, 
when  die  laid  the  fwandation-atonft  of  the 
new  buildings  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  at  KmBingMn.  Hie  South  Ken- 
sington Museum,  as  the  insl^trdon  had 
hitherto  been  named,  Ittd  been  bron^t  into 
being  by  the  prince  oonsert,  and  waa  always 
identified  in  the  queen's  mind  with  her  faa»- 
band's  public  services. 

All  other  military  experieticee  which  had 
recently  confronted  the  queen  sank  into  in- 
Bigniflcance  in  the  autamn  of 
^^^r.  the  presence  of  the  great 

Boer  war.  ^ith  her  ministers' 
general  poli^  in  South  A&ica  before  the 
war  she  was  In  agnement,  atthou^  she 
Btndied  tiie  details  ecmewfaat  less  doeelr 
than  had  bem  her  wont,  Ailing  m^xt 
disaUed  hat  after  1886  ftom  reading  all  the 
official  papers  that  were  presented  to  her, 
but  her  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  Lord 
Salisbury  and  ber  faith  in  Mr.  Ohunberlaia'a 
devotion  to  the  best  interests  of  the  empire^ 
spared  her  any  mis^vings  while  the  nego- 
tiations with  the  Transvaal  were  pending. 
As  in  former  crises  of  the  same  kind,  as  long 
as  any  chance  remained  of  maintaining  an 
honourable  peace,  she  cherished  the  hope 
that  there  would  be  no  war ;  but  when  she 
grew  convinced  t^t  peace  was  only  to  be 
obtained  on  conditions  that  were  derogatory 
to  Uie  prestige  of  her  government  she  foeuased 
her  eneisies  oti.  entreaties  to  her  miuisteis  to 
punoe  m  wavwithall  possible  ppomptitude 
and  eflbcft.  Vrom  the  opening  of  aetira 
operations  in  October  1899  nntiieomcions- 
nesB  flailed  hw  on  ber  deathbed  in  January 
1901,  the  serious  conflict  oeonpied  the  chi«F 
se  in  ber  thoughts.  The  disast^  whidt 
all  British  arms  at  the  beginning  of  the 
«tm«le  caused  her  iaffnite  dutress,  nit  her 
spBrt  toss  with  the  dangen  UtiM  uaMly 
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soaea  mei  to  uie  zeai  wna  watca  sue  urgea 
her  adviaeTB  to  retrieve  it.   It  wu  with  her 

Xial  approTal  that  in  December  1899  re- 
jemeutB  on  an  enormoiu  scale,  drawn 
both  from  Uie  regular  army  and  the  volun- 
teers, were  hurriMlj  ordered  to  South  Africa 
under  the  command  of  Lord  Roberts,  while 
Lord  Kitchener  was  snmmoiied  frcmt  the 
-Sondu  to  serra  as  chief  of  the  8ta£  In 
both  BOuraU  she  had  the  ftUlett  farust. 

Omn  of  unituiea  from  the  colonies 
stirred  her  enthowsm,  and  she  sent  many 
_  messaffw  of  thanks.    She  was 

wTdr.  consoled,  too,  by  a  TisH  at  Wind- 
Ttiit,  Mo-  sor  from  h0r  grandson,  the  Qer- 
l^^^  nun  emperor,  with  the  empress 
and  two  of  his  sons,  on  20  Not. 
1899.  Of  late  there  had  been  less  harmony 
than  of  old  between  the  courts  of  Liondon 
and  Berlin.  A  aisunderstanding  between 
the  two  countries  on  the  subject  of  English 
relations  with  the  Boer  republics  of  South 
Africa  had  threatened  early  in  1896.  The 
German  emperor  had  then  replied  in  con- 
aiitalatory  tomu  to  a  teUjjfram  from  Presi* 
dent  Eruger  informing  bim  of  the  success 
of  the  Bo^  in  repelling  a  filibustering  raid 
which  a  few  Englishmen  under  Dr.  Jameson 
had  made  into  the  TraDBTsal.  The  queen,  like 
her  subjects,  reprobated  the  emparor's  intei^ 
ference,  although  it  had  none  of  the  signifi- 
cance which  popnlsr  feeling  in  England 
attributed  to  it.   The  emperor's  visit  U>  the 

Jueen  and  prince  of  Wales  in  November 
899  had  been  arranged  befbre  the  Boer  war 
broke  out,  but  the  emperor  did  not  permit 
his  display  of  friendly  feeling  to  be  post- 
poned by  the  opening  of  hostilities.  His 
meeting  with  the  queen  was  most  cordial, 
and  his  relations  with  the  English  royal 
family  were  thenceforth  unclouded.  Byway 
of  indioatang  his  practical  mnpatfay  with  the 
British  anny,  he  Bubeoribed  90O/.  to  the  frind 
for  the  relief  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of 
the  men  of  the  1st  royal  dragoons  who  were 
tJien  ^hting  in  South  Africa — a  fegiment 
of  which  he  was  oolonel-ioH^f. 

Throoghoiit  1900  the  queen  was  in- 
dehtigaDie  in  inapeeting  troops  who 
,  were  proceeding  to  the  seat  of 
ijm^^ '  'var,  in  sending  to  the  front  en- 
with  ha  couraging  messages,  and  in  writ- 
ing  lettws  of  condolence  to  the 
relatives  of  officers  who  lost  their  lives,  often 
requesting  a  photograph  and  inquiring  into 
the  position  of  their  families.  In  the  affairs 
of  all  who  died  in  her  service  she  took  a 
vivid  personal  interest.  Her  anxieties  at 
Christmas  1899  bept  her  at  Windsor  and 
precluded  her  from  proceeding  to  OsbcHme 
for  the  holiday  nason,  as  had  been  her  in- 


TBTiBDia  ouBrom,  wieu  one  exv«piK7n,  ror 
nearlv  fifty  years.  On  Boxing  day  she  en- 
tertained in  St.  (}eoi«e'e  Hall,  Windsor,  the 
wives  and  dliUdren  of  the  non-commieeioned 
officers  and  men  of  the  regimente'which  were 
stationed  in  the  royal  borough;  She  oaused 
a  hundred  thousand  boxes  of  ohoeolate  to 
be  sent  as  her  peraonal  gUt  to  evary  soldier 
■t  the  front,  and  on  New  Y«ar^  day  (1900) 
fiwwarded  greetings  to  all  nmks.  When 
the  news  of  British  euoeesiei  reached  her -in 
the  eariy  months  of  1900— the  relief  of  Kim- 
beriey  (16  Feb.),  the  capture  of  Qeneral 
Oronw  (37  Feb.),  the  relief  of  Ladysmith 
(26  Feb.),  tlte  occupation  of  Bloemtontein 
(13  March),  the  relief  of  Mafehing(17  May), 
and  the  occupation  of  Pretoria  (6  June) — 
she  exchanired  eongratnlatjons  with  her 
generals  with  abundant  enthusiasm. 

The  gallantry  displayed  by  the  Irish  sol- 
diers was  peculiarly  gratitymg  to  her,  and 
she  acknowledged  it  in  a  most  emphatic 
fashion.  On  3  March  she  gsTO  permission  to 
her  Irish  troops  to  wear  oa  St.  ^tnek's  day, 
by  w^  of  commemorating  their  ediiere- 
ments  in  South  AfHea,  tlu  Irish  national 
-emUem,  a  sprig  of  diaauroek,  the  display 
of  whidi  had  been  hitherto  forbidden  in  the 
army.  On  7  March  ^e  came  to  London, 
and  on  the  afternoons  of  8th  and  9th  she 
droTe  publicly  throngh  many  miles  of  streets 
in  order  to  illnstrate  ner  watchfVil  care  of  the 
public  interests  and  her  participation  in  the 
public  anxiety.  Public  enthueiasm  ran  high, 
and  she  was  greeted  eTerywhere  by  cheering 
crowds.  On  23  March  she  went  to  the 
Herbert  Hospital,  at  Woolwich,  to  visit 
wounded  men  from  South  Africa.  But  the 
completest  sign  that  she  gave  of  the  depth 
of  her  sympathy  with  those  who  were  bear^ 
ing  the  brunt  <x  the  stru^le  was  her  deci- 
sion to  abandon  for  this  spnng  her  customary 
visit  to  the  South  of  Enrope  and  to  sp^iw 
her  vacation  in  Ireland,  whence  the  armies 
in  ^e  field  had  been  largely  recruited.' 
"niis  plan  was  wholly  of  her  own  devising.' 
Poarthvtoit  Neariy  forty  years  had  elapsed' 
to  ireiud,  since  she  set  foot  in  Ireland.  In 
thatinterval  political  disaffectlflb 
had  been  rife,  and  had  unnappily  discouraged 
her  from  renewing  her  acquaintance '  with 
the  country.  She  now  spent  in  Dublin,  at 
the  viceregal  lodge  in  Phoenix  Park,  nearly 
the  whole  of  April— from  the  4th  to  the  Sfit^i. 
She  came,  she  said,  in  reply  to  an  address 
of  welcome  from  the  corporation  of  Dublin, 
to  seek  change  and  rest,  and  to  revive  happy 
recollections  of  the  warm-hearted  welcome 
given  to  her,  hear  hnsband,  and  dlldren  in 
former  days.  Her  reception  was  all  tiitt 
oould  be  wiihed,  and  it  vindicated  her  ooo^ 
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fidence  m  the  lojelty,  ^pite  political  agi- 
tation, of  the  Inih  people  to  the  crown. 
Hie  dayi  wen  ^ent  bunlT  and  passed 
qnickly.  She  entertained  the  leaden  of 
tnak  eoeietnr,  attended  a  militarr  review  and 
an  assemblj  of  fifty-two  thouaand  scliool 
children  in  Phosniz  Park,  and  frequently 
dtora  thzougfa  Dahlia  and  the  neigfabouriog 
country.  Oa6  April  ihe- gave  orders  for  the 
formation  of  a  new  regiment  of  Irish  guards. 
On  her  departure  on  26  April  she  thanked 
the  Irish  people  for  their  greeting  in  a  public 
letter  addressed  to  the  lord  lieutenant. 

After  her  return  to  Windsor  on  2  May 
1900  she  inspected  the  men  of  H.M.H. 
Powerful  who  had  been  besi^ied  in  Lady- 
smith,  and  warmW  welcomed  their  oom- 
mander,  Giqitain  Hedworth  Lembton.  On 
the  I7th  she  Tinted  the  wounded  atNetley. 
L(vd  Boberts's  euceeseee  in  South  Africa  at 
the  time  relieved  her  and  her  peo^e  of 
presaing  anxieties,  and  ordinary  court  fee- 
tirities  were  su^red  to  proceed.  On  4  May 
she  entertained  at  Windsor  the  king  of 
Sweden  and  Norway,  who  had  often  been 
her  guest  aa  Prince  Oscar  of  Sweden.  On 
10  May  she  held  a  drawing-room  at  Buck- 
in^am  Palace ;  it  was  the  only  one  she 
attended  that  season,  and  proved  her  last. 
Next  day  she  was  present  at  the  christening 
of  the  third  son  of  the  Duke  of  York,  when 
she  acted  aa  sponsor.  After  the  usual  visit 
to  Balmoral  (22  May  to  20  June)  she  gave 
several  musitxl  entertainments  at  Windsor. 
On  11  June  there  was  a  garden  party  at 
Buckingham  Palaoe,  and  on  36  Jane  at 
Windeor  a  eute  huuiuet  to  the  khedive  of 
Egypt,  who  was  viating  the  country.  Her 
out  niend  the  Empreea  Eug6nie  was  her 
guest  at  Osborne  in  Septembar. 

Apart  from  the  war,  she  was  intwested 
during  the  Bession  in  the  pasa^  through 
the  House  of  Oommons  of  the 
(■tasttntof  Australian  commonwealth  bill, 
Amndk,  which  was  to  create  a  federal 
union  among  the  Australian 
colonies.  She  received  at  Windsor  on 
27  March  the  delegates  from  AustrfJia,  who 
were  in  England  to  watch  the  bill's  proness. 
When  in  the  autumn  the  bill  receivw  the 
royal  assent,  she,  on  27  Aug.,  cordially  ac- 
cepted the  su^;esbion  that  her  grandson  the 
Duke  of  YnrkfWith  the  dudiess,  should  pn> 
medaaherrepTesaitativetoAiiBtxaliainldOl, 
to  open  in  aet  name  the  first  aesuon  of  the 
mvw  commonwealth  parliament.  She  was 
e^eciallr  deurous  of  showing  her  apprecia- 
tMO.  of  the  part  taken  by  colonial  troops  in 
the  Boer  war,  and  she  directed  that  the  inau- 
guration of  the  commonwealth  at  Sydney  on 
'i  Jan.  1901|  ahottld  be  attended     a  guard 


of  honour  representing  every  branch  of  the 
anny,  includuig  the  volnnteers. 

But  tiie  attuation  in  South  AfHca  re- 
nuuned  the  central  topic  of  herthougfat,  and 
in  the  late  summer  it  gave  renewed  oauae  for 
concern.  Despite  Lord  Boberta's  occupation 
of  the  chief  towns  of  the  enemy's  territory, 
fighting  was  still  proceeding  in  the  open 
countty,  and  deaths  from  diMase  orwounda 
in  the  British  ranks  were  numerous.  The 

queen  was  acutely  distressed 
tofS^     **y  ****  reports  of  sufiering  that 

reached  her  through  the  summer, 
but,  while  she  constantly  considered  and 
suggested  means  of  alleviating  the  position 
of  affinirs,  and  sought  to  convince  herself 
that  her  ministers  were  doing  all  that  was 
possible  to  hasten  the  final  issue,  she  never 
faltered  in  her  conviction  that  she  and  her 
people  were  under  a  solemn  obligation  to 
fight  on  till  absolute  victory  was  assured. 
Owing  to  the  prevailing  feeling  of  gloom 
the  queen,  when  at  Balmoral  in  October  and 
November,  allowed  no  festivities.  The  usual 
highland  gathering  for  sports  and  games  at 
Braemar,  which  she  had  attended  lor  many 
years  with  the  utmost  satisfaction,  was  aban- 
doned. She  still  watched  closely  public 
events  in  foreign  countries,  and  she  found 
little  consolation  there.  The  assassination 
of  her  friend  Humbert,  king  of  Italy,  on 
29  July  at  Monza  greatly  disturbed  her 
equanimity.  In  France  a  wave  of  strong 
anti-English  feeling  involved  her  nune,  ana 
the  shameless  attacks  on  her  by  unprincrpled 
journalists  were  rendered  the  more  offen- 
sive by  the  approval  they  publicly  won 
from  the  rOTalist  leader,  the  Due  d'Orliant^ 
great-grandson  of  Louis  Flulipne,  to  whom 
and  to  whose  family  she  haa  proved  the 
staunchest  of  friends.  Happily  the  duke 
afterwards  ^lo(psed  for  his  misbehaviour, 
and  was  magnanimously  pardoned  by  the 
queen. 

In  October  a  general  election  was  deemed 
necessary  by  the  government— the  existing 
parliament  was  more  than  five  years  old — 
and  the  queen  was  gratified  by  the  result 

Lord  Suisbury'a  goTomment, 
mionu?  which  was  responsible  for  the 
House  of  war  and  its  conduct,  recMvad 
tew  from  England  andScoUandojj^ 

whelmiag  support.  The  election 
•mphatically  suppOTtea  the  queen's  view 
that,  despite  the  heavy  cost  ttf  U£s  and  trea- 
sure, hostilities  must  be  vigotoody  pursued 
until  the  enemy  acknowled^  defeat  When 
the  queen's  fifteenth  and  last  filament  was 
opened  in  December,  Lord  Salisbury  was  still 
prime  minister ;  bat  he  resigned  the  foreign 
secretaryship  to  Lord  Lansdowne,  fbzmeny 
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Bumster  of  war,  and  he  made  vith  the 
queen's  approval  somennimpreflsiTe  changes 
in  the  personal  coDBtjtution  of  the  ministry. 
Its  pobcy  remuned  unaltered. 

ijieath  had  agun  been  busy  among  the 
qneen'a  TelativeB  and  aB6ociateB,and  cause  for 
prixate  sorrow  abounded  in  her  last  years. 
ThBQown'i  cousin  and  fiiend  of  youth, 

iKtot  be-  the  Bachesa  of  Teck,  had  passed 
rMv«inei>tK  ^^^y  on  27  Oct,  1897.  Another 
blow  was  the  death  at  Meran  of  phthisis,  on 
5  Feb.  1899,  of  her  grandson,  Prince  Alfred, 
only  son  of  the  X>uke  of  Saze-Coborg^ 
Gotha.  The  saccession  to  the  duchies  of 
Saxe-Oohurg-Gotha,  which  was  thus  de- 
prived  of  an  heir,  was  offered  by  the  diet 
of  the  duchies  to  the  queen'a  third  son, 
the  Duke  of  Gonnanght ;  but,  although  he 
temporarily  accepted  it,  he,  in  accordance 
with  the  queen's  wish,  renounced  the  position 
in  his  own  behalf  and  in  that  of  his  son  a  few 
months  later  in  favour  of  his  nephei^  the 
Duke  of  Albany,  the  posthumous  son  of  the 
queen's  youngest  son,  Leopold.  To  the  queen's 
satisfaction  the  little  Dnke  of  Albany  was 
adopted  on  SO  June  1899  as  heir  presumptive 
to  the  beloved  principality.  The  arrangement 
unhappily  took  practical  effect  earlier  than  she 
anticipated.  A  mortal  disease  soon  attacked 
thereigningduke  of  Saxe43oburg,  the  queen's 
second  son,  Alfred,  and  he  died  suddenly  at 
Koseuau  on  SO  July  1900,  before  a  fatal 
issue  was  ez^acted.  The  last  beieaTement 
in  the  royt^  circle  which  the  queen  suffered 
was  the  doath,  on  29  Oct.  1900,  of  her  grand- 
son. Prince  Cbnstian  Victor  of  Sehleswig- 
Hofstein,  eldest  son  of  Princess  Helena,  the 

Sueen's  8e<»nd  daughter.  The  young  man 
ad  contracted  enteric  fever  on  the  battle- 
fields of  South  Africa.  But  even  more  dis- 
tressing was  it  for  the  queen  to  learn,  in  the 
summer  of  1900,  that  her  eldest  child,  the 
Empress  Frederick,  was  herself  the  victim 
of  a  malady  that  must  soon  end  in  death. 
Although  the  empress  was  thenceforth 
gravely  disabled,  she  survived  her  mother 
rather  more  than  six  months. 

On  7  Nov.  the  queen  returned  to  Windsor 
from  Balmor^  in  order  to  console  ^ncess 
nnii  nim-  Ohristiui  on  tiie  death  of  her  son, 
tionsdUw  and  twice  before  the  end  of  the 
month  she  took  the  opportunity 
of  welcoming  home  a  few  of  the  troops  from 
South  Africa,  including  colonial  and  Cana- 
dian detachments.  On  each  occasion  she 
addressed  a  few  words  to  the  men.  On 
12  Dec.  she  made  her  lost  public  appear- 
ance by  attending  a  sale  of  needleworlc  by 
Irish  ladies  at  the  Windsor  town  hall.  On 
14  Dec.  she  celebrated  the  thirty-ninth  auni- 
Tersaiyof  the  prince  consort's  death  at  Frc^ 


mcwe  with  oustomsrr  solamni^i  and  m  the 
16th  she  left  for  Osborne.  It  was  the  latf 

journey  of  her  life. 

Throughout  life  the  qneen's  phyucal  con- 
dition was  robust.  She  always  believed  is 
TbtqiMent  efficacy  of  fresh  air  and 

iic«i^  la  old  abundant  ventilation,  and  those 

who  waited  on  her  had  often 
occasion  to  lament  that  the  queen  never  felt 
cold.  She  was  long  extremely  careful 
about  her  health,  and  uaoally  consulted  her 
resident  physician.  Sir  James  Heid,  many 
times  a  day.  Although  she  sufiered  no 
serious  ailments,  age  told  on  her  during  the 
last  five  or  six  years  of  her  life.  Si^ce 
1896  she  suffered  from  a  rhenmatic  stiff- 
ness of  the  joints,  which  rendered  walking 
diihcalt,  and  from  1808  incipient  catap 
ract  ffreatly  affected  her  eyesight.  The 
growui  of  the  disease  was  steady,  but  it  did 
not  reach  the  stage  which  rendered  an  opera- 
tion expedient,  in  her  latest  year  she  was 
scarcely  able  to  read,  although  she  could  still 
sign  her  name  and  could  write  letters  with 
difficulty.  It  was  not  till  the  late  summer  of 
1900  that  symptoms  menacing  to  life  made 
themselves  apparent.  The  anxieties  and 
sorrows  due  to  the  South  African  war  and 
to  deaths  of  relatives  proved  a  severe  strain 
on  her  nervous  system.  She  manifested  a 
tendency  to  aphasia,  but  by  a  strong  effort  of 
will  she  was  for  a  time  able  to  check  ita 
{pnwth.  Shehadhrngjustlypridedhflimlfui 
the  stien£[bh  and  pteciuon  of  her  memory^ 
and  the  &ilure  to  recollect  a  familiar  name 
or  word  irritated  her,  impelling  increased 
mental  exertion.  No  more  specific  disease 
declared  itself,  but  loss  of  weight  and  com- 
plaints of  sleeplessness  in  the  autumn  of 
1900  pointed  to  a  general  phvsicol  decay. 
She  hoped  that  a  visit  to  the  Klviera  in  the 
spring  would  restore  her  powers,  but  when 
she  r^ched  Windsor  in  November  her  pbv- 
sicians  feared  that  a  journey  abroad  might 
have  evil  effects.  Arrangements  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  court  early  next  year  to  the 
Riviera  were,  however,  begun.  At  Osborne 
her  health  showed  no  signs  of  improvement, 
but  no  immediate  don^  was  apprehended. 

On  Christmas  mfffniTig  her  lifelong  friend 
and  lady-in-waiting,  Jane  Lady  Churchill,. 

passed  away  suddenly  in  her  sleep. 
SS""  The  queen  was  greatly  distreaseJ, 

and  at  once  made  a  wreath  for  the 
coffin  with  her  own  bands.  On  2  Jon.  1901 
she  nerved  herself  to  welcome  Lord  Roberta 
on  his  return  from  South  Africa,  where  the 
command-in-chief  had  devolved  on  Lord 
Kitchener.  She  managed  by  an  effort  of  will 
briefly  to  congratulate  him  on  his  sneeeaseo, 
and  die  conferred  on  him  on  earldom  and 
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tlie  order  of  the  Q«rter.  On  the  10th  Kr. 
Cfaamb^dain  had  a  feir  minutes'  audience 
-with  her,  so  that  ahe  might  leam  the  inuae- 
diate  proapect  of  South  AiHcan  affaiia.  It 
was  her  last  interriew  with  a  minister.  The 
vidowed  duchess  of  Saxe-Coburg-Ootha 
airivad  on  a  Tisit,  and,  accompanied  hy  her, 
the  queen  drove  out  on  the  16th  for  tha  last 
time.  'By  ^t  date  her  medical  attmdanta 
reoognised  har  condition  to  be  hopelecs.  The 
brain  was  fuliug,  and  life  was  slowly  ebbing. 
On  tiie  19th  it  was  publicly  announced  that 
she  was  suffering  from  phyaical  prostfation. 
The  next  two  days  her  weakness  grew,  and 
the  children  who  were  in  England  were 
summoned  to  her  deathbed.  On  21  Jan.  her 
grandson,  the  German  emperor,  arrived,  and 
in  his  presence  and  in  the  presence  of  two 
sons  and  three  daughters  she. 
1^^°**"^  passed  away  at  half-paat  in 
^  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  22  Jan. 

She  was  eighty-one  years  old  and  eight 
months,  less  two  days.  Her  zeien  had  lasted 
sixty-three  years,  seven  monuis,  and  two 
days.  She  had  lived  three  days  long»than 
Qeacga  III,  the  longest-lived  sovereign  of 
Ebgland  belare  her.  Her  rdgn  exceedra  his, 
Uie  longest  yet  known  to  English  history,  by 
nearly  rour  years.  On  the  day  following  her 
death  her  eldest  son  met  the  privy  council 
at  St.  James's  Palace,  took  the  oaUis  as  her 
successor  to  the  throne,  and  was  on  the  24th' 
proclaimed  king  under  the  style  of  Ed- 
ward VIL  I 
Ib  accordance  with  a  dominant  sentiment 
of  hex  IHe  the  queen  was  accorded  a  military 
funeral.  On  1  Feb.  the  yacht 
Alberta,  passing  between  long 
lines  of  warships  which  fired  a 
last  salute,  cairiedthe  coma  from  Cowes  to 
Gosport.  Earlv  next  day  the  lemains  veze 
brought  to  Lonoon,  and  were  borne  on  a  gun 
carriage  from  Viot(aia  station  to  Psddington. 
In  the  military  procession  which  accom- 
panied the  cortige,  every  branch  of  the  army 
was  rBpresentad,  while  immediately  behind 
the  ooffia  rode  ^n^  Edward  VII,  supported 
on  one  side  by  his  brother,  the  Duke  of 
Coniukught,  and  on  the  other  by  his  nephew, 
the  German  emperor.  They  were  followed 
by  the  kings  of  Portugal  and  of  Greece,' 
most  of  the  queen's  grandsons,  and  members 
of^very  royal  family  in  Europe.  The  funeral 
service  took  place  in  the  afternoon,  with  im- 
posing solemnity,  In  St.  George's  Chapel, 
Win&or.  On  Monday,  4  Feb.,  the  oomn 
was  mrnoved  privately,  in  the  presence  only 
oi  the  royal  umily,  to  the  Frogmore  man- 
soleom,  and  was  there  placed  in  the  sarco- 
^isgus  which  already  held  the  remans  of 
PrinwAlbert. 


Her 
fnnsnd. 


No  British  sovereign  was  more  sincerelT 
mourned.  As  the  news  of  the  queen's  deatn 
mil-  spread,  impassioned  expressions  of 
T«ml  grief  came  &om  every  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  of  the  British 
empire,  and  of  the  world.  Native  chieftaim 
in  India,  in  Africa,  in  NewZealaad,  vied  with 
their  British-bom  fellow-^ubjeeEs  in  the 
avowals  of  a  personal  sense  of  losa.  The  de- 
monstration, of  her  people's  sorrow  testified 
to  the  spirit  of  loyalty  to  her  person  and  posi- 
tion which  had  l)een  evoked  by  her  length  of 
life  and  reign,  h^  perBon&l  sorrows,  and  her 
recent  manifestations  of  sympathy  with  her 
subjects'  welfare.  But  the  strength  and 
popolarity  which  the  grief  at  the  quee&'e 
death  proved  the  monarchy  to  enjoy  were 
only  in  part  doe  to  her  personal  character 
and  the  conditions  of  her  personal  career.  A 
force  of  circumstances  which  was  not  subject 
to  any  individual  control  largely  contribut«d 
to  the  intense  respect  and  affection  on  the 
part  of  the  pst^le  of  the  empire  which  en- 
circled her  crown  when  hw  rule  ended. 
The  passion  of  loyalty  with  whic^  she  in- 
Th»  <pmm  '^^^  people  during  her  last 

«iid  tmperui  yean  was  a  comparatively  late 
°Bitf-  growth.  In  the  middle  pmod 
<^  her  reign  the  popular  interest,  .which  her 

South,  innocence,  and  simplicity  (xfd(Hneitic 
fe  had  excited  at  the  hemnning,-  was  ex- 
hausted, and  the  long  seclusion  which  she 
maintained  after  her  husband's  ■  death  de- 
veloped in  its  stead  a  coldness  between  hw 
people  and  herself  which  bred  much  disre- 
spectful criticism.  Neither  her  partial  re- 
sumption of      public  life  nor  her  venercble 

XniUy  accounts  for  the  new  sentiment  of 
tionate  wthusiasm  which  sneeted  her 
declining  days.  It  was  largely  the  autcone 
of  the  new  conception  of  the  British 
monarchy  which  s^wng  from  t^e  devetop* 
ment  of  the  colomes  imd  dependendes  ol 
Great  Britsin,  and  Aesaddeastrengtheniog 
of  the  sense  ol  unitybetween  them  and  the 
mother  country.  The  crown  aft«r  1880 
became  tlus  living  symbol  of  imperial  unity, 
and  every  vear  events  deepened  the  impres- 
sion that  the  queen  in  her  own  person  typi- 
fied the  common  interest  and  the  common 
sympathy  which  spread  a  feeling  of  brother- 
hood through  the  continents  that  formed  the 
British  empire.  She  and  her  ministers 
in  her  last  years  encouraged  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  British  sovereignty  with  the  unit- 
ing spirit  of  imperialism,  and  she  ^oroughly 
raciprooated  the  wumth  of  &sUn^  fiv 
herself  and  har  office  which  that  spirit  en- 

Smdered  in  h«_ps(^  at  home  and  abroad, 
at  it  is  doubtful  if,  in  the  absenoe  of  the 
imperial  idea  fn  the  cveatioa  of  vhirh  shs 
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wM  not  reBponeiUe,  slia  could  under  the 
ooDstitntion  tuTe  enjoredthat  popnlftr  re- 
gard and  Tenaration  ot  which  ue  died  in 
unchallenged  posMssion. 

The.  praotiw  anomaliea  incident  to  the 
positicm  of  a  constitutional  soTemgn 
who  ii  in  theory  inTested  with  all  the 
Bemblanoe  of  power^  but  is  denied  any  of  its 
reality  or  zentonBibUity,  were  brought  into 
strong  i^ef  hy  the  queen's  personal  charac- 
ter and  the  drconutances  ot  her  life.  Pos- 
sessed of  no  commandin{f  strength  of 
inteUeot  but  of  an  impenons  wul,  she 
laborioud^  etndied  erery  detail  of  goTem- 
luent  business,  and  on  every  question  of 
policy  or  administration  she  formed  for  her- 
self decided  opinions,  to  which  she  ob- 
Her  Btutoda  stinately  adhered,  pressing  them 
to  bniinea  pertinaoiously  on  the  notice  of 
her  ministers.  No  sovereign 
of  England  ever  appUed  himself  to  the  work 
of  goTemment  witn  greater  ardour  or  greater 
industry.  None  was  a  more  Toluminous 
coxzaqmndent  with  the  officers  of  state. 
Although  the  reanlt  of  her  eneo^  could 
not  onder  the  constitution  be  commensurate 
irith  its  intensity,  her  activity  was  in  the 
mun  advaatageous.  The  detachment 
from  party  interests  or  prepossessions,  which 
her  elevated  and  isolated  position  came  to 
foster  in  her,  gave  her  the  opportunitj  of 
detecting  in  ministerial  schemes  any  Aational 
perQ  to  which  her  ministers  might  at  times 
be  blinded  by  the  spirit  of  faction,  and  her 
persistmce  occasionallr  led  to  some  modifi- 
cation of  policy  in  the  direction  that  she 
ui^fed  witluiappyresult.  Her  length  of  sove- 
reignty, too,  rendered  in  course  m  years  her 
penonal  experimcet  of  government  far  wider 
and  far  oloeer  than  that  of  any  of  her  mini- 
stars,  and  she  could  leoall  much  past  fso- 
eednze  <tf  which  she  waa  the  only  sanrlTing 
witness.  Absolutely  frank  and  trustful  in 
the  expresaion  of  her  views  to  her  ministers, 
she  had  at  the  same  time  the  tact  to  acquiesce 
with  outward  grace,  however  strong  her  pri- 
vate objections,  in  any  verdict  of  the  popular 
vote,  r  gainst  which  appeal  was  seen  to  be 
hopeless.  In  the  two  mstanees  of  the  Irish 
church  bill  of  1869  and  the  franchise  exten- 
sion bill  of  1864  she  made  personal  efibrts, 
in  the  interest  of  the  general  peace  of  the 
country,  to  discourage  an  a^tation  which 
Bbe  felt  to  be  doomed  to  &ilure.  While, 
therefore,  she  shrank  from  no  exertion  where- 
by she  might  influence  personally  the  ma- 
chinery oi  the  state,  she  wm  always  con- 
soiou  of  l)er  pawwlessneas  to  enforce  her 

J*  uions  or  her  wishes.   With  the  principle 
tlw  conatitutian  which  imposea  on  the 
somigit  the  oUigadon  o£  giving  formal 


assent  to  every  final  decision  of  his  advisers, 
however  privately  obnoxious  it  might  be  to 
him,  she  had  the  practical  wisdom  to  avoid 
any  manner  of  conflict. 

Partly  owin^  to  her  respect  for  the  con- 
stitution  in  which  she  was  edncated,  partly 
TtMtbov  owing  to  her  personal  Miosyn- 
Qt  tejai  crasies,  and  partly  owing  to  the 
i^^-  growth,  of  democratio  princi^ea 
among  her  people,  the  active  fbroe  of  s«di . 
prerogatives  as  the  crown  possessed  at  hor 
accession  was,  in  spite  of  her  toU  and  energy, 
diminished  rather  than  increased  during  her 
reign.  Parliament  deliberately  dissolved 
almost  all  the  personal  authority  that  the 
crown  had  hitherto  exercised  over  the  army. 
The  prerogative  of  mercy  was  practically 
abrogated  when  the  home  secretary  was 
in  effect  made  by  statute  absolute  controller 
of  its  operations.  The  distribution  of  titles 
and  honours  became  in  a  larger  degree  than 
in  former  days  an  int^ral  part  or  the  mo^ 
chinery  of  party  politics.  The  main  outward 
signa  of  the  someign's  fbrmal  supremacy  in 
the  state  loa^  moreover,  by  her  own  acts, 
their  old  distinctness.  Conserrative  as  was 
her  attitudeto  minor  matters  of  etiquette,8he 
was  self-willed  enough  to  break  with  large 
precedents  if  the  breach  contorted  with  her 
private  predilections.  During  the  last  thirty- 
nine  years  of  her  reign  she  opened  parlianwiMi 
in  person  only  seven  times,  and  did  not 
{Hwogue  it  once  after  18M.  It  had  been 
the  rule  of  her  predecessors  regularly  to 
attend  the  legislature  at  the  opening  and . 
dose  of  each  session,  unless  they  were  dis- 
abled by  illness,  and  her  defiance  of  this 
practice  tended  to  weaken  her  sembluice  of 
bold  on  iJie  central  force  of  government. 
Another  innoTati<m  in  the  usages  of  the 
monarchy,  for  which  the  queen,  with  a  view 
lonoraUoBi  to  inoreasng  her  private  ocm- 
1d  royal  venience,  was  personally  respon- 
prwttce.  sible,  had  a  like  effect.  Her  three 
immediate  predecessors  on  the  throne  never 
left  the  country  during  their  reigns.  Only 
three  earlier  sovereigns  of  modem  times 
occasionally  crossed  the  seas  while  wearing 
the  crown,  and  they  were  represented  at 
home  in  their  absence  by  a  regent  or  by 
lords^justices,  to  whom  were  temporarily 
delegated  the  symbols  of  sovereign  power, 
while  a  responsible  minister  was  the  sove- 
reign's constant  companion  abroad.  Queen 
Victoria  ignored  nearly  the  whole  of  this 
procedure.  She  repeatedly  visited  foreign 
countries;  no  regebt  nor  lords-justices  were 
colled  to  office  in  her  absence ;  she  was  at 
times  unaccompauied  by  a  responsible  mini'- 
bter,  and  she  joftwi  tiavelled  privately  and 
iiii(»maUy  undet)  an  assumed  title  of  inferior . 
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nnk.  The  mechanioal  spplieations  of  ateam 
and  eleetxicity  which  were  new  to  her  era 
&dlitated  commtmieatioii  Trith  hen  bat  the 
£ut  tlut  Bhe  Tiduntuilycat  hflnelf  off  from 
the  seat  of  ^oneniment  for  weeks  at  a  time 
—in  some  instanoas  at  seasons  of  erius — 
seemed  to  prove  that  the  sovereign's  control 
of  government  was  in  effect  less  constant 
and  essential  than  of  old,  or  that  it  might, 
at  any  rate,  inonr  interruption  without  in 
any  way  impairing  the  efficiency  of  the  go- 
vernment's action.  Her  withdrawal  from 
parliament  and  her  modee  of  foreign  travel 
alike  enfeebled  the  illusion  which  is  part 
of  the  &bric  of  a  perfectly  balanced  mo- 
narchy that  the  motive  power  of  government 
resides  in  the  sovereign. 

In  one  other  r^ard  the  queen,  by  conduct 
which  can  only  w  assigned  to  care  for  her 
personal  conuort  at  thecostof  the 
Sdi^J^  advantage,  almost  sapped 

the  influence  which  the  crown  can 
legitimately  exert  on  the  maintenance  of  a 
healthy  harmony  among  die  component  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  Outside  England 
she  bestowed  mawedly  steady  favour  on 
Scotland.  Her  sojourns  thwe,  if  reckoned 
together,  occupied  a  period  of  time  approach- 
ing seven  years,  ^e  spent  in  Ireland  in 
the  whole  of  her  reign  a  total  period  of  less 
than  five  weeks.  During  fifty-nine  of  her 
sixty-three  years  of  rule  she  never  set  foot 
there  at  all.  Her  visit  in  her  latest  year 
was  a  triumph  of  robust  old  age  and  a  proof 
of  undiminiMied  alertness  of  sympathy.  But 
it  Iffoiwht  into  broad  relief  the  n^lect  of 
Ix^tsndtbRt  preceded  it,  and  it  emphasised 
the  eznra  <^  feeing  aiul  of  judgment  which 
made  her  almost  a  complete  stranger  to  her 
Irish  aulgeets  in  their  own  land  during  the 
rest  of  her  long  reign. 

The  queen's  visits  to  foreign  lands  were 
Ultimately  assodated  with  her  devotion  to 
Tbe  qncenl  family  which  was  a  ruling 
lordim  principle  of  her  life.  The  kins- 
^^"'lo'"'  men  and  kinswomen  with  whom 
her  relations  were  closest  were  German, 
and  Germany  had  for  her  most  of  the  asso- 
ciations of  home.  She  encouraged  in  her 
household  many  German  customs,  and  with 
her  numerous  German  relatives  maintained 
an  enormous  and  detailed  correspondence. 
Her  patriotic  attachment  to  her  own  country 
of  EngUmd  and  to  her  British  subjects 
could  never  be  justly  questioned,  and  it  was 
her  dieridied  ecmviction  tliat  England 
mi^t  and  should  mould  the  destimes  of  the 
world;  bnt  she  was  much  influenced  in  her 
view  of  forogn  policy  by  the  identification 
of  her  family  with  GermaDT,  and  1^  hw 
natural  anxie^to  pntect  tte  interesta  ol 


ruling  German  princes  who  ware  lineally 
related  to  her.  It  was  <a  laered  da^/aa 
she  said,  for  her  to  woric  for  tha  -woI&ib  of 
Russia,  because  her  eldest  daughter  had 
married  the  heirto  the  Pnnsian  crvwa.  Am 
a  daughter  and  a  vife  she  fdt  boosd  to  en- 
deavour to  preserve  the  independence  of  the 
duchy  of  Saxe-CoburgOotha,  whence  her 
mother  and  husband  sprang.  Her  fri^dsh^ 
for  Belgium  was  a  phase  of  her  affection  for 
her  uncle,  who  sat  on  its  throne.  Thesiurit 
of  patriotic  kingship  was  alwaya  strong 
enough  in  her  to  quell  hesitation  as  to  the 

ELth  she  should  follow  when  the  interest  of 
ngland  was  in  direct  confiict  with  that 
of  her  German  kindred,  but  it  was  fa^  eon* 
stent  endeavour  to  harmonise  the  two. 

Although  the  queen  disliked  war  and  its 
inevitable  brutalities,  she  treated  it  as  in 
certun  oonditimia  a  dread  neoesuty  whidi 
no  ruler  could  r^use  to  ftoe.  ThorongUy- 
as  she  valued  peace,  she  deemed  it  fnongt^ 
purchase  it  at  the  expense  of  national  rints 
or  dignity.  But  she  desired  that  wi^m 
should  be  practised  with  all  the  homanity 
that  was  possible,  and  she  was  deeply  inte- 
rested in  the  military  hospitals  ana  in  th» 
training  of  nurses.  The  queen's  wealth  of 
Her  tem  domestic  alfection  was  allied  to  a 
penincnt.  teudemsss  of  feeling  and  breadUk 
of  OTmpathy  with  mankind  gene- 
rally, which  her  personal  sorrows  acoeit- 
tuated.  She  spared  no  exertion  personallr 
to  console  the  bereaved,  to  whatever  walk 
of  life  they  belonged,  and  she  greatlyvalaed 
a  reciprocation  of  her  sympUhy.  Every 
instance  of  nnnwrited  snflfermg  that  came- 
to  her  notice — as  in  the  case  of  Captain 
Dreyfus  in  Fnnee— stirred  hor  to  indva^ 
tion.  Nor  were  animals— horses  and  dqga 
— excluded  from  the  scope  of  her  compasuon. 
To  vivisection  she  was  strenuously  opposed,, 
denouncing  with  heat  the  cruelty  of  wounding 
and  torturing  dumb  creatures,  ^e  oonnte- 
nanced  no  lenity  in  the  punishment  of  those- 
guilty  of  cruel  acts. 

The  queen  was  not  alto^ther  free  from 
that  morbid  tendency  of  mmd  which  came» 
of  excessive  study  of  incidents  of  sonow 
and  suffering.  Her  habit  of  accumulatiug 
sepulchral  memorials  of  relations  and  friends- 
was  one  manifestation  of  it  But  it  was 
held  in  check  by  an  innate  cheetiiilness  of 
disposition  and  by  her  vivatnous  curiosity 
r^jarding  all  that  paMed  in  the  domestic  tas 
TKuitical  eirdes  of  which  she  waa  tha  osotie. 
She  took  a  deep  interest  in  her  esnants* 
She  was  an  admirable  boBbeas,  persooaUy 
consulting  her  guests'  eoittforfc.  The  in- 
genuousness of  youth  was  never  wholly 
extiogaiihed  in  her.  She  waseanj^aaasi^ 
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and  woa  nerer  at  a  loss  for  recreation. 
Round  games  of  cards  or  whist  she  abaa- 
doned  in  later  years  altogether;  but  she 
sketched,  played  the  piano,  sang,  did  needlft- 
work  until  old  age. 

The  queen's  utisUo  sense  was  not  strong. 
In  furnitme  and  dress  she  preferred  the 
iashions  (rf  her  early  married  years  to  any 
other.  She  was  never  a  judge  of  painting, 
and  she  bestowed  her  main  patronage  on 
portrait  painters  like  Wiaterhalter  and  Von 
Annfeli,  and  on  sculptors  like  Boehm,  who 
had  little  beyond  their  German  nationality 
to  recommend  them.  '  The  only  studio  of  a 
master  that  she  ever  visited  was  that  of 
Leighton,  whose  "  Procession  of  Cimabae  " 
the  prince  consort  bad  bought  for  her,  and 
whom  she  thought  delightful,  though  perhaps 
more  as  an  accomplished  and  highly  agree- 
able courtier  than  as  a  painter.'  In  music 
she  showed  greater  taste.  Staunch  to  the 
heroes  of  her  youth,  she  always  a^ceciated 
the  operas  ot  Kosuni,  Bellini,  and  Donizetti ; 
Hanad  sndBach  bored  her, but  Mendelssohn 
also  won  her  early  admiration,  and  Gounod 
and  Sullivan  fascinated  her  later.  She  never 
understood  or  approved  Wagner  or  his  school. 
She  was  devoted  to  the  theatre  from  girl- 
hood, and  all  her  enthusiasm  revived  when 
in  her  last  years  she  restored  the  dramatic 
performances  at  court,  which  her  mourning 
had  long  interrupted.  She  was  not  well 
read,  and  althougn  she  emulated  her  hus- 
band's respect  for  literature,  it  entered  little 
into  the  business  or  recreation  of  her  life. 

In  talk  she  appreciated  homely  wit  of  a 
quiet  kind,  and  laughed  without  restraint 
when  a  jest  or  anwdote  appealed  to  her. 
Subtlety  or  indelin^  offended  her,  and 
sometimes  erdied  a  seomfnl  censure.  Al- 
thougb  she  naturally  expected  courtesy  of 
address,  KoA  xeeented  brusque  expression  of 
contradictitm  or  dissent,  sbe  was  not  con- 
ciliated "by  obsequiousness.  'It  is  useless 
to  ask  ■'■'<  opmion,*  she  would  say ;  '  he 
(nily  tries  to  echo  mine.'  Her  own  con- 
Tersstion  had  often  the  charm  of  naivete. 
"When  told  that  a  very  involved  piece  of 
modem  German  music,  to  which  she  was 
listening  with  impatience,  was  a  '  drinking 
song*  by  Rubinstem,  she  remarked,  *  Why, 
you  could  not  drink  a  cup  of  tea  to  that.' 
Her  memory  was  unusually  sound,  and 
errors  which  were  made  in  ner  hearing  on 
matters  familiar  to  her  she  corrected  with 
hridmess  and  point. 

^Hie  qneen*8  Teligion  was  simple,  sincere, 
and  unw^matic.  Theology  did  not  interest 
her,  bat  in  the  virtue  of  religious  toleration 
she  was  an  ardent  believer.  When  Dr. 
Creighton,  Hie  last  Inshop  of  London  of  her 


reign,  declared  that  she  was  the  best  liberal 
he  knew,  he  had  in  mind  her  breadth  of 
religious  sentiment.  On  moral  questions 
her  views  were  strict.  She  was  opposed 
to  the  marriage  of  widows.  To  the  move- 
ment for  the  greater  emandpation  of  women 
she  was  thoroughly  and  almost  blindly 
antipathetic.  She  never  realised  that  h«r 
own  position  gave  the  advocates  of  women's 
rights  their  strongest  argument.  With  a 
like  inconsistency  she  regarded  the  greatest 
of  her  female  predecessors,  Queen  Elizabeth, 
with  aversion,  although  she  resembled  Queen 
Elizabeth  in  her  frankness  and  tenacity  ot 
purpose,  and  might,  had  the  constitution  of 
the  country  in  the  nineteenth  century  per- 
mitted it,  have  played  as  decisive  a  part  in 
history.  Queen  Victoria's  sympathies  were 
with  the  Stuarts  and  the  jacobites.  She 
declined  to  identify  Prince  Charles  Edward 
with  his  popular  designation  of  '  the  Young 
Pretender,'  and  gave  in  his  memory  the 
baptismal  names  of  Charles  Edward  to  her 
grandson,  the  Duke  of  Albany.  She  was 
deeply  intererted  in  the  hiatdiy  of  Mary 
Stuart;  she  placed  a  window  in  Carisbrooke 
Church  in  memory  of  Charles  Ps  daughter 
Elizabeth  (1850),  and  a  marble  touib  by 
Marochetti  above  her  grave  in  the  neigli- 
bouring  church  of  St.  Thomas  at  Newport 
(1856).  She  restored  James  II's  tomb  at 
St.  Germain.  Such  likes  and  dislikes  re- 
flected purely  personal  idiosyncrasies.  It 
was  not  Queen  Elizabeth's  mode  of  rule  that 
offended  Queen  Victoria ;  it  was  her  ladt  of 
feminine  modesty.  It  was  not  the  Stuarts' 
method  of  government  that  appealed  to  her; 
it  was  their  &1I  from  high  estate  to  manifold 
misfortune.  Qoeen  Victoria's  whole  life  and 
action  were,  indeed,  guided  br  personal 
sentiment  rather  than  hy  reasoned  prmdples. 
But  her  personal  sentiment,  if  not  ^to- 
gether removed  from  the  commonplace,  nor 
proof  against  occasional  inconsistencies,  bore 
ample  trace  of  conra^,  tmth&Iness,  and 
sympathy  with  suffering.  Far  from  being 
an  embodiment  of  selfish  whim,  the  queen% 
personal  sentiment  blended  in  its  mam  cur- 
rent sincere  love  of  public  justice  with 
staunch  fidelity  to  domestic  duty,  and  ripe 
experience  came  in  course  of  years  to  imbue 
it  with  the  force  of  patriarchal  wisdom. 
In  her  capacity  at  ike  of  monarch  and  woman, 
the  queen's  personal  sentiment  proved,  on 
the  wnole,  a  safer  guide  than  the  best  devised 
system  of  moral  or  pditical  philosophy. 

vin 

Of  her  nine  children  (fbar  sons — Albert 
Edward,  prince  of  Wales,  Alfred,  Arthur^ 
and  Lec^ld — and  fire  daughters — ^Victoria, 
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Alice,  Helena,  Louiae,  and  Beatrice),  two 
■ons,  Leopold  and  Aifrod,  and  one  daughter, 

Alice,  died  in  the  queen's  lifetime. 
S^ljl^^,  She  was  aurriTed  hj  two  K}n»— 

the  prinoe  of  Wales  and  Artknr 
duke  of  Gonnan^tt— andt^fburdaughten — 
Victoria,  EmprWB  Frederick,  B^na,  Prin- 
cess Christian,  Louise,  Duchess  of  AigjU, 
and  Beatrice,  Princess  Heniy  of  Battenberg. 
The  eldest  daughter,  Victoria  (Empress 
iWerick),  died  on  6  Aug.  1901  at  her 
aeat,  Friedrichshof,  near  Frankfort.  All  her 
eluldron  were  married,  and  all  except  the 
PrincassLouisehadiaaue.  The  queen's  grand- 
'  children  numbered  thir^-one  at  the  date  of 
Xer  death — nine  died  in  her  lifetime — and 
her  great-grandchildren  numbered  thirty- 
seven.  Seventeen  of  her  grandchildren  were 
married.  In  two  instances  there  was  inter- 
marriage of  first  cousins — ^riz.  Grand  Duke 
of  Hesse  ^Vinoesa  Alice's  onlv  surviving 
son)  wit^  Princess  Victoria  Melita  (Prince 
Alned's  second  dau^^ter),  and  Prince  Heni? 
of  Prussia  (Princess  Iloyal's  second  son)  with 
Princess  Irena  Marie  (Princess  Alice's  third 
daughter).  Other  marriages  of  her  grand- 
children connected  her  with  the  chief 
reigning  families  of  Europe,  The  third 
daughter  of  the  Princess  Koyal  (Empress 
Frederick),  Princess  Sophie  Dorothea,  mar- 
ried in  18^  the  Duke  of  Sparta,  son  of  the 
king  of  Greece.  Princess  Alice's  youngest 
daughter  ^Princess  Alix  Victoria)  married 
in  1884  Nicholas  II,  tsar  of  Russia,  while 
Princess  Alice's  second  daughter  (Elizabeth) 
married  the  Grand  Duke  Seige  of  Bussia, 
a  younger  son  of  Tsar  Alexander  II  and 

uncle  of  Tsar  Nicholas  II.  Prince 
fim^'   Alfred's  eldest  daughter  (Princess. 

Marie)  married  in  1893  Ferdi- 
nand, crown,  prince  of  Roumania.  Princess 
Maud,  youngest  daughter  of  the  prince  of 
Wales,  married  in  18d6  Prince  (Charles  of 
Denmark.  Only  one  orandchild  married  a 
member  of  the  Enfflish  nobility,  the  prince 
of  Wales's  eldest  ^ughter,  who  became  the 
wife  of  the  Duke  of  Fife.  The  remaining 
seven  marriages  of  grandchildren  were  con- 
tracted with  members  of  princely  families 
of  Germany.  The  Emperor  William  II 
married  Princess  Victoria  of  Augustenburg. 
The  Prince  Boyal's  daught«s,  the  Prin- 
cesses. Cbariotte,  Frederika  Victoria,  and 
Margaietta  Beatrice,  married  respectively 
the  nexeditazy  Prince  of  Sax»-Heuimgen  (in 
1878),  Prince  Adolphe  of  Soliauniburg-Lippe 
(in  1890),  and  Prince  Frederick  Charles  of 
Hesse-Cassel  (in  1898)..  Princess  Alice's 
eldest  daughter  (Victoria)  married  in  1881 
Prince  Louis  of  Battenberg.  Prince  Alfred's 
third  daughter  (Alexandn  mazried  in  1696 


I  the  hereditary  Prince  of  Hohsnlohe-Lan- 
genbuig.  Prmcess  Helena's  elder  danghter 
(Louiae  Augusta)  married  in  1881  ^ince 
Aribert  of  ./uihalt. 

There  was  one  marriage  in  tlie  queen's 
lifetime  in  the  fourth  generation  of  her 
family.  On  24  Sept.  1898  the  eldest  of  bar 
great-gruidchildren,  F^odora,  daughter  of 
the  hereditary  E*rincess  of  Saze-Meinin^n 
(Princess  Hoyal's  eldest  daughter)^  married 
Prince  Henry  XXX  of  Reuss. 

The  queen  s  portrait  was  painted,  drawn, 
sculptured,  and  photographed  several  hun- 
dred times  in  the  course  of  thereign.  None 
are  satisfactory  presentments.  Tne  quel's 
p  rt  ita  1  "^™P°*6  necessarily  omit 

tha^eoiL    suggestion  ot  the  auimat^  and 
fascinating   smile    which  was 
the  chief  attraction  of  her  countenance. 
Nor  is  it  possible  graphically  to  depict  the 
exeepUonal  grace  of  bearing  whica  com- 
pensated for  the  smsllness  of  her  stature. 
Among  the  chief  paintings  ot  drawings  of 
her,  those  of  her  before  Iter  aeceasion  are 
by  Sir  William  Beechev,  R.A.  (with  the 
Dachessof  Kent),  1821 ;  by^icb^t^'^^^^ 
R.A.,  1830;  by  Sir  George  Hayter,  1833; 
and  by  B.  J.  Lane,  A.ILA.,  1337.  Those 
after  her  accession  are  by  Alfred  Ohalou,  in 
state  robes  (ensraved  by  Cousins),  1838;  by 
Sir  George  I^yter,  1838 ;  by  Sir  David 
Wilkie,  1839  (in  Glasgow  Gallery) ;  by  Sir 
Edwin  Landseer  (drawing  presented  by  the 
queen  to  Prince  Albert),  1839  ;  by  F.  Win- 
terhaiter,  1846  and  other  years ;  by  Winter- 
halter  (group  with  Prince  Arthur  and  Duke 
of  Wellington),  1848 ;  by  Sir  Edwin  Land- 
seer, 1666 ;  by  Baron  BU  toil  An^eli,  1875 
(of  which  many  replicas  were  made  few  ^e- 
sents,  and  a  copy  hj  Ladv  Abercroidby  ii 
in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  London), 
1885  and  1897 ;  by  Mr.  W.  Q.  Orchardson, 
R.A.  (group  with  prince  of  Wales,  Duke  of 
York,  and  Prince  Edward  of  York),  1900; 
and  by  H.  Benjamin  Constant,  1900.  There 
are  several  miniatures  by  Sir  W.  0.  Boss, 
R.A.,  and  one  by  Robert  Thorbum,  A.BA. 
(with  prince  of  Wales  as  a  child).   There  is 
a  clever  caricature  lithographic  portrait,  by 
Mr.  William  Nicholson,  1897.  Every  leacUng 
episode  in  the  queen's  life  was  oommemo- 
rated  on  her  commission  by  a  painting  io 
which  her  portrait  appears.   Most  of  uiese 
memorial  paintings,  many  of  which  have 
been  engrave^are  at  Windsor;,  a  few  are  at 
Buckingham  Palace  or  Osbonie.  Theyia-. 
dude  Si  David  Wilkie's  <  The  tj^ueen's  First 
Council,'  1837  ;  0.  tL  Leslie's  'The  Quees 
receiving  the  Sacrament  at  Her  CoronatioDt* 
1838,  and The  Ghristenmg  of,  the  Princau 
Aoynl,'  1841  f  Bit  George  Hsfter'^'.  Connia- 
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tion/ I'The  Quad's  Marriage,'  1840,.  snd 
'  Chfutening  o£  the  Prince  of  Walee ; 
F.  Winterh^ter's  '  The  Heeeption  of  Louis 
PhiUppe;  1844;  E,  M.  Ward's  'The  Queen 
investing  Napoleon  III  with  the  Garter' 
and  '1116  Queen  at  the  Tomb  of  Napoleon,' 
1865;  Q.  H.  Thomas's  'Review  in  Paris,' 
1866 ;  J.  Phillip's  '  Marriage  of  Princess 
Koval,'  1869 i  O.  H.  ThomaiPs  'The  Queen 
at  Alder8hot,'1869;  W.  P.  Frith's  'Mar- 
riage of  the  Prince  of  WaIe^'  1868 ;  G. 
Magnossen's '  Marriu«  of  Princess  Helena,* 
18^;  Sydney  P.  Hairs  'Marriage  of  the 
Duke  of  Connaught,'  1879 ;  Sir  James  Lin- 
ton's 'Marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Albanv,' 
1833;  R.  Caton  AVoodville's  'Marriage 'of 
the  Princess  Beatrice,'  1886 ;  Laurenz 
Tuxwi's  '  The  Queen  and  Royal  Family  at 
Jubilee  of  1887 ; '  Sydney  P.  Hall's  •  Mar- 
riage of  the  Duchess  of  Fife,'  1889 ;  Tuxen's 
'  Marriage  of  the  Duke  of  York,'  1893.  The 
Sculptured  presentations  of  the  queen,  one 
or  more  examples  of  which  is  to  be  found 
in  almost  eveir  city  of  the  empire,  include 
a  bust  by  Behnes,  1629  (in  possession  of 
Lord  Ronald  Qower) ;  an  equestrian  statue 
by  Maxoohetti  at  Glasgow;  a  statue  by 
^oehm  at  Windsor;  a  lai^  plaster  bust 
by  Sit  Edgar  Bodim  (bt  National  Portrait 
Gallery,  London) ;  a  statue  at  Winehester 
by  Mr.  Alfred  Gilbert,  R.A.;  a  statue  at 
Manchester  by  Mr.  Onslow  Ford,  R.A.,  1900. 
A  national  memorial  in  sculpture,  designed 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Brock,  R.A.,  has  been  placed 
m  the  Mall  o^tosite  the  entrance  to  Buck- 
ingham Palace. 

The  portrait  head  of  the  queen  on  the 
•oin^FB  followed  three  successive  types  in 
ThaaataMM  oourse  of  the  rei^.  Soon 
wSSwSiff  afterher  accession  William  W}[on 
designed  from  life  a  head  which 
appean  in  the  silver  and  gold  coinage  with 
the  hair  simply  knotted,  excepting  in  the 
ease  ef  the  florin,  where  the  head  bears  a 
erown  Ibr  the  first  time  since  the  coinage  of 
Charles  II.  In  the  copper  coinage  a  laurel 
wreath  was  intertwined  with  the  hair.  In 
1887  Sir  Edgar  Boehm  designed  a  new  bast 
portrait,  showing  the  features  in  mature  ««;e 
with  a  small  crown  and  veil  most  awkwardly 
placed  on  tJie  head.  This  ineffective  design 
was  replaced  in  1896  by  a  more  artistic 
crowned  presentment  from  the  hand  of  I£r. 
Thomas  Brock,  RA. 

Of  medals  on  which  her  head  appears  the 
majority  oommemorate  military  or  naval 
achievements,  and  are  not  of  great  artistic 
note  (cf.  JoHS  H.  Mavo's  Medalt  and  Dbco- 
ratioTu  of  the  Britiah  Anttff  and  Navy,  1897) . 
VmslJ  medab  commemorating  events,  in  the 
^[neen'a  reqpi  wore  also  sbrock  hj  order  of 


the  oonioration  of  London  (cf.  Cha.KLB8 
Wbloh.8  Numitmata  Zonduietwia,1894,  with 
plates).  Of  strictly  official  medals  of  the 
reign  the  chief  are  that  struck  in  honour 
of  the  coronation  from  designs  by  Pistrucci 
in  1838;  the  jubilee  medal  of  1887,  with  the 
reverse  designed  by  Lord  Leighton ;  and  the 
diamond  Jubilee  medal  of  1897,  with  Wyon's 
design  of'^  the  queen's  head  in  youth  on  the 
revuse,  and  Mr.  Brock's  design  of  the  head 
in  old  age  on  the  obverse  with  the  noble 
inseriptton :  '  Longitudo  dierum  in  dextera 
eius  et  in  ainiatra  gloria.' 

The  adhauve  postage  stamp  was  an  in- 
vention the  queen's  reogn,  and  was  adopted 
by  Che  govoinment  in  1840^  A  crowned 
portrait  head  of  the  qneen  was  deaigned  ios 
postage  stamps  In  that  year,  and  was  not 
modified  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  her 
lifetime.  In  most  <tf  the  colonies  later 
postage  stamps  bore  a  portrait  of  the  queen 
in  old  age. 

[A.  lif*  of  Queen  Victoria  baaed  on  &is  artiels 
appeared  in  1902.  There  are  contemporary  bio> 
graphic  sketches  by  3ir  R.  B.  Holmes,  foi-merly 
librarian  at  Windsor  (with  elaborate  portrait 
illogtrations,  1887,  and  text  alone,  1901),  by 
Mrs.  Oliphant,  by  the  Rev.  fir.  TnUoeh,  bv  the 
SCaiquis  of  Lome  (fborth  ddu  of  Aigyll),  Iqr- 
Sarah  Tooley,  by  a.  Bamett  8m^  a^  ^  J. 
Cordy  Jesffnson  (1898,  2  V(^.)  The  otttward 
facts  of  her  reign  are  best  studied  in  the  Annual 
Begister  from  1837  to  1900,  Cogether  with  the 
Times  newspaper,  Hansard's  Pazliameatary 
Debates,  and  the  collected  edition  of  Pnoch. 
A  vast  lilnaiy  of  memoirs  of  contemporaries 
supplies  useful  infbrmationt  For  the  years 
bobre  aad  immediately  after  the  aceession, 
see  Mrs.  Gerald  Chimes  Childhood  of  Queen 
Victoria,  1901  ;  Tner's  First  Year  of  a  Silkea 
Reign;  Memoir  of  Chtbriele  Ton  Sulov  (EogL 
tnnal.).  1897;  Earl  of  Albemarle's  Fifty  Yean 
of  my  Ufc ;  Staffbrd  House  Letters,  1891,  pt. 
ri.  t'Sod  Sir  Cbu4es  Hurray's  papen  in  Cora- 
hill  Mag.  1687.  The  porHon  of  the  queen's 
career  vhieh  hae  been  dealt  with  most  folly  is 
her  mairied  life,  1840^1,  which  is  tnated  in 
General  Grey's  Eariy  Tears  of  the  Friaee  Oon> 
sort,  1868,  and  in  Sir  Tbeodcra  Martin's  Life 
of  the  Prince  Consort.  6  vols.  1874-80.  Both 
wotks  draw  largely  on  her  and  her  hnsband's 
jonrnals  aad  letters.  Both  Creneral  Grey  and 
Sir  Theodore  MaKin  write  from  the  qoeeD's 
pdnt  of  new;  some  memoirs  puUii^ed  rinee 
the  appearanes  of  these  volunus  usefully 
samdement  the  information.  An  imporunt 
eeleetion  fTom  the  queen's  eurespondence  be* 
tween-  1887  and  1861  was  issned  offieiaUy  in 
1907,  nnder  the  editorship  of  Visoount  Bsher 
and  Mr.  A.  0.  Benson.  The  best  authority 
for  the  general  coarse  of  the  queen's  lif«  and 
her  rdacions  with  potitieal  hisbvy.  downi  to< 
18M  is,  apart  from  this  oonsspoiuUac^  to  be' 
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ftrand  in  the  three  wria  of  the  OreriUs  Me- 
Bunn  (1817-SO),  vhioh  are  oatapokeo,  and  in 
tlie  main  tnutvorth^.   The  i)ue  Ernesb  of 
SaaU'Coboxg's  Memoini,  4  volf.  (BngUnh  tran&l. 
1888-90^  wxom  side  lights  on  the  qaeen'a 
ptTMoal  lelationa  irith  Germany  and  Qenus 
politics,  and  print  many  of  her  letters;  thej 
carry  erents  from  1840  to  1870.    The  early 
years  of  the  same  period  are  covered  by  the 
Memoirs  of  Baron  von  Bansen  and  by  Memc/irs 
of  Baron  von  Stockmar,  by  his  son  (^gt.  transl. 
2  Tols.  1692).   Other  hints  from  the  German 
aide  may  be  gleaned  in  Th.  von  Bembazdi  Aus 
dem  Leben,  pt.  t,  1885 ;  Memoirs  of  Count  Ton 
Benat ;  Hemom  of  Connt  Vitatbum  von  Eck- 
stadt ;  Moltke's  Letters  to  his  AVifa  and  other 
Belatirea,  ed.  Sidney  Whitman  (2  roll.  1896); 
Haifiaretha  TOn  Posehinger'a  Life  of  Emperor. 
Frederick  (Engl.  traniL  by  Whitman,  1901); 
Biamarck's  Keflectiona  and  Beminiaeencea  (2  roll. 
1898,  Engl,  transl.) ;  and  Bnaeh's  Conversationa 
of  Bismarck  (3  vols.  1897).    For  the  English 
relations  'with  Napoleon  III  (185l-68)see Dela 
Gorce's  Histoire  dn  Second  Empire  (5  toIs.)  The 
queen's  domestic  life  from  1838  to  1870  may  be 
uaced  in  Letters  from  Satah,  Lady  Lyttelton, 
1797-1870  (privately  printed  for  the  family, 
1878);  from  1863  to  1878  in  the  Letters  of  Prin- 
eees  jUiee,  irith  mesKUT  by  Br.  Sell  (Engl,  tiaasl. 
1864) ;  ftom  1842  to  1882  in  tlie  qnean's  Leares 
(1868),  and  More  Leaves  (1883)  &om  her  Jonmal 
in  the  Hip^tande  ;  and  &om  ISfiO  to  1897  in  Sir 
Kinlocb  Cooke's  Life  of  the  Dnchese  of  Teck, 
2  vols.  1900.   Both  court  and  diplomatic  ad&irs 
(1837-68)  are  sketched  in  Lady  Bloomfleld'a 
Conrt  and  Diplomatic  Life  (1883,  2  vols.),  and 
diplomatic  amirs  alone  (1837-1879^  in  Lord 
Angostns  Lofttis's  Reminiaeanees,  2  aories  (4to1b. 
1692-4).   For  home  polities  we  Torrents  Life 
of  Lord  Melbonme ;  the  Creevey  Papers ;  the 
Croker  Papers;  the  Peel  Papera  (a  spedally 
valnable  -work) ;  Sir  Spencer  Walpole's  Life  of 
Lord  John  Bnssell  (a  most  nsefal  biography) ; 
Bnlwer  and  Aabln*!  Xofe  of  Lord  Palmerston ; 
Lend  Malmeabniya  Menu^  of  an  Ez'Uinister ; 
Benham  and  DsTidson'a  Idfeof  AxchbiahopTait 
(1691);  Lord Selbome's Memorials fOladetone's 
Gleanings,  toL  i. ;  Childers'a  Life  of  Hngh  C.  £. 
Childeza  (1901);  Horley'e  Life  of  Oladstone. 
1808;  Fitcmauriee'a  Life  of  Lord  Granrille, 
lOOS  ;    Sir  Algernon  West's  Becolleotions. 
Personal  reminiscences  of  the  queen  in  prifate 
life  aboand  in  Donald  Macleod'a  Life  of  Norman 
Macleod  (2  vols.  1876).  Hra.  OUnhasfaLife  of 
Prindpal  Tulloch  (1888 ),  Protheco's  lift  of  Dean 
Stanly,  lord  Tennyson's  Memoir  of  Lord  Tenny- 
son, Benson's  Memoirs  of  Archbishop  Benson, 
and  Sir  Theodore  Martin's  C^een  Victoria  aa  I 
Knew  Her  (1906),  all  print  soma  letters  of  hers. 
A  ehaneter  sketch  is  in  Quarterly  Bev.,  April 
IWl.  SUfgbUt  pattieBlus  are  in  Trevelyan's 
IdCs  of  Maeutajr;  Ashwell  and  Wilberforee's 
Id&tfKshop  nilbel!foree(8TOls.  1878);Beid'8 
L(wdHoiu:htonandWJS.ForBtar;  FaunyKemble's 
Beeorda;  Lang'iLud  Iddarieigb ;  Maxwell't  Idfe 


oi  W.  H.  Smith ;  Sir  Theodore  Hartin'a  lift 
Helena  Fandt,  LadyHarttn  (1900);  Sir  Jdm 
Mowbray'a  Seventy  Years  at  Weatminstet- 
iMghton't  Life  of  Henry  Reere  (1899)  ;  W.A. 
lindaay's  The  Roynl  Honaehold  (1897);  Liad 
Ronald  Gover's  Reminisosnna  ;  mna  Wilidnson's 
Rominisceneea  of  King  Bmeafc  at  Hanom.  la 
the  prepantion  of  thia  ardde  the  vntcr  bss 
QtilieedpriFate  infonnatjoa  dariTttdfromTarioa 
sources.]  g,  ^ 

VOGEK   SiE  JULIUS  (1835-1899), 
premier  of  New  Zealand,  son  of  Albert  Leo- 
pold Voffel  and  hia  wife  Phcabe,  daiurhter  of 
Alexander  Isaac  of  Russell  Square,  London, 
was  bom  in  London  on  24  Feb.  1835.  He 
waa  educated  at  Univeraity  C!ollege  School, 
Loxidoii,  and  at  the  Hoyal  School  of  Mines. 
Both  his  parents  died  when  he  waa  sixteen, 
and  a&er  serving  as  a  merchant's  clerk  in 
his  grandiather's  office  he  emigrated  to  the 
gold-fields  of  Victoria,  where,  aner  guning  a 
UTeliliood  by  various  shifts,  he  became  editor 
of  a  small  cotmtry  newspaper,  '  Tbe  JS^xy- 
borough  and  DonoUy  Admertiser.'  After 
being  beaten  in  an  attempt  to  enter  ^s 
Victorian  parliament  h«  wae  drawn  in  1861 
to  Otago,  New  Zealand,  by  the  huge  dis- 
coTeries  of  gold  then  made  there,  and,  settling 
in  Bunedia,  bought  a  half-ehu^  in  the '  Otago 
Witness'  and  atarted  the  'Ot^  Daily 
Times.'   As  brother-editor  and  partner  he 
had  the  novelist,  Mr.  B.  L.  Faijeon.  He 
quicklv  made  his  paper  what  it  still  is,  one 
of  the  leading  morning  journals  in  the  colony, 
and  with  its  help  was  chosen  in  1862  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Otago  .provincial  cooncil.  Them 
in  1866  he  became,  and  for  three  yean  re- 
mained, head  of  the  provinu&l  executive. 

Vogel's  entry  into  the  New  Zealand  House 
<^  BapresentfttiTes  was  made  in  1^  and 
«x  yeata  later  he  was  anointed  e(^»ial 
treasurer  in  the  cabinet  of  Sir  William  F« 
[q.  V.  Suppl.}  To  the  treasury  wen  soon 
added  the  post  office  and  the  departmenta 
of  customs  and  telegraphs,  and  he  became 
the  moving  mind  of  what  was  quiddy  called 
the  Foi-Vogel  ministir.  In  1869  the  colony, 
still  struffgling  with  tie  native  tribes,  was 
exhausted  by  nearly  a  decade  of  intermittent 
and  inglorloos  warfare  with  them,  and  it  was 
embarnissed  by  English  disfavour  and  the  low 
price  of  ite  staple  export,  wool.  The  imperial 
troops  had  been  withdrawn,  and  though,  widi 
Bome  reluctance,  the  imperial  goTenunant 
raiannteed  a  lou  of  1,000.000^  to  eoMo 
the  colonists  to  carry  on  the  wai^bxe  wiA 
thor  own  militia,  tbe  colony  and  the  pKK 
vinces  owed  some  TjOOOfiOOl,  and  wen  de- 
pressed and  disheartened.  Vwel  bdiered 
that  if  peace  could  be  secured  the  gnat 
natural  resourcea  of  the  isUads  mi^t  be 
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rapidly  developed  bj  making  roads,  bridgee, 
railways,  and  telegraphs  with  money  bor- 
rowed by  the  colony  in  London.  He  pro- 
posed to  raise  1 0,000,000^,  for  this  work,  and 
to  take  as  secnrity  five  miUioa  acres  of  land 
adjacent  to  Ihe  pro|XMed  railway  Uubb.  Hia 
parliament  autnonsed  tho  bomwing  of 
4,000,000/.,  but  nfnsed  to  toueb  tiw  paUic 
lands,  which  were  die  endowment  at  the 

?rovince8.  Except  during  one  month  in 
B92,  when  Sir  Edward  Stafford  ejected  the 
Foz-Vogel  ministry,  Vogel  remained  in  office 
for  seven  years,  and  was  always  at  the  head 
of  affairs,  though  not  alwavs  premier.  The 
Itfaori  wars  were  honourably  ended,  public 
works  were  rapidly  pushed  on,  immigrants 
poured  in,  the  San  Francisco  mail  service 
was  bwun,  and  a  cable  laid  between  New 
Zealand  and  Australia.  The  t«llot  act  was 
passed,  the  Torrens  land  transfer  system 
adopt^,  the  public  trust  office  opened,  and 
the  government  life  insurance  department 
set  up.  Finally  (1874-6)  Vogel,  hitherto 
accounted  a  provinoalist,  allied  nimself  with 
StafTord  and  Atkinson,  and  abolished  the 
provinces.  Immediately  aftarwards  he  ap- 
pointed himself  agent-general  in  London, 
and,  resigning  the  premiership,  q^mtted  the 
colony. 

Vogel  left  New  Zealand  prosperous  and 
confident.  Nearly  all  the  money  he  had 
borrowed  had  been  wisely  spent.  Un- 
fortunately, no  steps  were  taken  to  check 
speculation  in  land,  which  went  on  wildly, 
especially  in  the  south  island.  This,  com- 
luned  with  a  steady  decline  in  the  prices  of 
wool  and  grain,  brought  about  a  reaction  in 
1879,  the  effects  of  which  lasted  for  fifteen 
years,  and  which,  was  popularly  attriboted 
to  VtMfol's  ^licy  of  pnhlic  worin  and  laans. 
In  1877  an  imperial  act  was  passed  confirm- 
ing an  arrangement  made  by  Vogel  in  1876 
with  the  BanK  of  England,  by  wh  ich  colonial 
stocks  were  authorised  to  be  inscribed  there, 
to  the  great  advantage  of  the  borrowing 
colonies.  In  1880  Vogel,  who  had  been 
knighted  in  1875,  was  a  candidate  for  elec- 
tion to  the  British  House  of  Commons ;  he 
stood  for  Penrhyn  as  a  conservative,  but  was 
beaten.  In  1831  he  resigned  the  agent- 
generalship,  as  the  New  Zealand  govomment 
objected  to  his  connection  with  c^tain  public 
companies,  and  in  1884  re-entered  New  Zea- 
land  politics.  Elected  for  Cbristchurch  by  a 
large  majority  he  was  welcomed  back  to  the 
colonial  parliament  1^  numbws  who  ho^^ 
from  his  resourceful, inventive, and  sanguine 
mind  some  scheme  or  policy  which  might 
restore  cheerfulness  and  prosperity  to  the 
overclouded  colony.  Since  lavish  borrowing 
bad  for  the  time  gone  out  of  fiuhion,  the 


phrase  *  Vogel  with  the  brake  on '  was  caught 
up  as  representing  the  combination  of  enter- 
prise with  prudence,  which  a  coalition  be- 
tween Vogel  and  the  radical  party  was  ex- 
pected to  bring  about.  The  coaution  was 
arranged,  the  Atkinson  ministry  was  ousted, 
and  Voml  became  treasurer  once  more,  under 
the  radical  diief,  Sir  Robert  Stout.  Fate, 
however,  did  not  aid  the  Stont- Vogel  govern- 
ment, jnrices,  low  in  1884,  fell  still  further  in 
1886 ;  the  largest  financial  institution  in  the 
colony,  the  Hank  of  New  Zealand,  showed 
signs  of  embarrassment;  the  customs  revenue 
declined;  and  Vogel,  who  had  come  into  office 
to  reduce  taxation,  found  himself  obliged  in 
1687  to  admit  a  heavy  deficit  and  ask  for 
more  taxes.  The  ministry  was  defeated,  a]^ 
pealed  to  the  conntTy,  and  was  beaten.  Sir 
Bobert  Stout  and  many  of  his  section  dis- 
ai^teared  from  {uirliament,  and  though  Vogel 
was  returned  with  a  substantial  fulowing, 
he  ^d  not  prolong  the  strugf^e,  but,  after 
leading  the  opposition  nnsucceasfiilly  for 
one  session,  quitted  the  colony  finally. 

Thereafter  poverty  and  bodily  infirmities 
combined  to  keep  him  out  of  public  life. 
He  lived  quietly  near  London,  where  for 
the  last  three  years  of  his  life  he  held  a 
small  post,  under  the  New  Zealand  govern- 
ment, the  duties  of  which  were  nominal,  and 
the  salary  800/.  In  addition  to  this  quasi- 
pendon  the  colo^  after  his  death  gave  his 
widow  1,600/.  Vogel  died  at  Hillersdon, 
East  Moles^,  on  12  March  1899.  His 
physical  sufferings  had  been  great.  For 
many  years  he  1^  been  tortured  by  gout, 
afflicted  with  dea&ess,  and  partly  paralyaed 
in  the  lower  limbs.  The  courage  and  buoyant 
s^rit  which  helped  him  to  struggle  aininst 
his  afflictionsyto  toil  over  complicated  finan- 
cial problems  in  a  sick-room,  and  to  direct  a 
colonial  political  party  from  a  bot^i-chair, 
were  not  the  least  admirable  of  his  qualitieB. 
Bold  and  sanguine  as  ha  was  in  tempera- 
ment, bis  constituticmal  hastiness  din  not 
prevent  his  manner  in  private  life  from 
being  uniformly  kind,  considerate,  and  even 

E^tient  towards  thoee  around  him.  A  speco- 
tor,  though  without  greed  or  hardness,  his 
rashness  in  his  private  affairs  gave  colour  to 
the  harsh  verdict  of  the  many  critics  who 
declared  that  in  public  life  he  was  a  gambler 
masquerading  as  a  statesman.  This  was  not 
true.  The  policy  of  developing  colonies 
borrowing  and  spending  state  loans  is  oIh 
vtously  open  to  abuse.  But  it  would  be 
more  easy  to  show  that  those  who  followed 
in  Vogel  s  footsteps  went  too  fa  and  too 
fast  than  that  he  himself  wasted  public 
money  uselessly.  Finance  apart,  he  left  his 
mark  on  the  inatitntiona  u  New  Zealand; 
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the  pablte  tnut  ind  state  life  insonnee 
offices  have  flourished;  women's  frtneUie, 
proposed  by  him  in  1887,  became  law  in 
1^ ;  the  eoBserrttion  of  the  New  Zealand 
forests,  which  he  nnsaceeBsfullT  prayed  for, 
is  now  a  reccunised  necessitj;  the  extension 
of  British  influence  in  the  South  Seas,  ad- 
vocated bj  him  ia  1674,  then  dismissed  as  a 
dream  bj  the  colonists,  and  which,  when  he 
attempted  it  at  Samoa  in  1886,  was  thwarted 
by  the  oc4onial  office,  was  a  scheme  the 
scouting;  of  which  most  Australasians  now 
regret.  Vogel'e  imperialism,  as  set  out  in 
man;  magaiioe  and  newspaper  articles, 
thonfh  Tagm  and  dreamy,  was  in  effect  an 
aaticipation  of  the  Ttews  of  a  sntwequently 
popular  school.  OnrionsmixtareashewMof 
visionary  and  fliuaider,  faia  visions  were  often 
tinctured  with  realism,  just  as  his  flnance 
was  in^Kied  by  imagination.  Industrious 
as  well  as  original  in  administration,  he 
was  a  persnamve  and  copious  rather  than  s 
InilUant  or  incisive  talker  and  speaker.  He 
wrote  elearly  and  easily  on  political  matten, 


though  his  solitary  novel,  *Amu>  Dcdm 
200(k  or  Woman's  DcsMot,' writtoi  lite  is 
iiib,  ims  little  merit.  His  <Aher 
tlons  were :  '  Great  Britain  snd  C<^> 
nies' (London,  1865,  8vo)  and  'KewZ* 
land  and  the  South  Sea  IeUnds'(Lc&diio, 
1878).  He  also  edited  the  <  OffitsilHiia- 
book  of  New  Zealand '  for  187Si 

Vogel,  who  was  a  Jew  of  the  ABhkesui 
rite,  married,  on  19  March  1667,  Man, 
daughter  of  William  Heni7ClsTtciii,coI(iiii! 
architect.  New  Zealand,  and  left  two  ess 
and  a  daughter.  Another  son  wu  hud 
when  cut  off  with  Major  Wilson's  ixa 
by  the  Matabele  in  1804. 

[Qitboms's  S»w  ZeaJsnd  Bsloi  tai  Su» 

men  (1840-97),  2Dd  edit.  Londoa,  189':  Bs- 
deo's  Histwy  of  New  Zealud,  Snd  edit.  lUr 
boqrae,  189C;  Anthony  TroUope'tAsitnliiu^ 
New  Zealand,  London,  1871:  Xiwi,  Dn^? 
Telegraph,  Daily  News,  14  Hsrcb  1899;  Sen: 
Chronicle,  16 Itfarch  1899^  Beerei'iLcoj^W^ 
Clond,  LoidoD,  1898  :  Bnke's  CoIollilIO(^tl^ 
U.  618.}  V.F.L 
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WALKER,  JOHN  (1692P-1741),  a 
Camhiidge  scholar  and  eoacUutor  of  Bentley 
in  lus  proposed  edition  of  the  Oneoo-Latin 
Testament,  was  sMi  of  Thomas  Walker  of 
Bnddersfleld,  and  was  educated,  like  Bentley, 
at  Wakefield  school,  where  he  was  under 
Edward  Clarke.  He  entered  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  as  a  pensioner  on  24  May  1710, 
at  the  age  of  seventeen.  He  was  Craven 
scholar  in  1712.  He  graduated  B.A.  in 
1713,  and  was  elected  minor  fellow  on 
26  Sept.  1716(8eeE.Rui>,i>iary,  ed.  Luard, 
Cambridge,  1860).  He  took  his  M.A.,  and 
was  elected  socins  major  and  suUeetor  ter- 
tius  in  1717. 

Walker  was  amiable  and  attractive,  and 
ready  to  work  with  others,  as  well  as  learned. 
The  flrstfruits  (tf  his  studies  that  have  come 
down  to  us  are  emendations  on  Cicero, '  De 
Natura  Deorum,'  printed  at  Uie  end  of  the 
aditioB  of  Dr.  Joau  Davies,  master  of  Qoeena' 
College,  in  1718,  and  honourably  mentioned 
in  the  preface.  They  are  mostly  bold  or 
ingenious  conjectures,  after  the  manner  of 
Bentley,  and  show  a  wide  range  of  reading. 
Fearce  also  incorporated  some  notes  of 
WaUcer's  in  his  edition  of  the  'De  OfBciis' 
in  1745  (see  p.  ziv).  While  working  for 
the  New  Testament  he  also  helped  Bentley 
with  various  readings  of  manuscripts  of 
Suetonius  and  Cicero^ '  Tusculans.'  For  his 
own  part  he  was  preparii^  on  edition  <^  AnH>> 


Inns,  and  left  luwe  materials  tat  thepopo 
to  Dr.  Riehanl  Mead  v.]  One  nlnlb 
volume  of  this  collection  now  beksgs  ^ 
ProEsBur  J.  B.  B.  Mayor  of  Oioilnidp,n: 
contains  notes  and  ctmjeetnres  well  %of^-! 
of  attention,'  as  well  as  collatiou 
Paris  and  Antwerp  inattn8emts,tlteafs^ 
cS  which  is  a  copy  from  the  w 
then  at  Brussels. 

In  the  summer  or  autumn  of  171^*  * 
went  to  Paris,  as  Bentley's  emtssair,  fi^ 
purpose  of  collecting  various  resdinp  -■ 
the  proposed  Greeco-Latin  New  Testjiarr. 
which  had  been  projected  by  Bentlejtb;^ 
1716.   J.  J.  Wetstein  had  been  fint  «■ 

gloved ;  but,  after  Wetstcin'a  r^nrn  tf 
witzerland,  Bentley  was  nataisllT  gl^^ 
have  one  of  his  own  sch(^rs  as  u> 
dential  aaristant.  Walker  was  kmdlr  »- 
cetved  at  Puis,  especially  by  the  fienMi^; 
tines,'  and,  ^ler  some  suspicion  of  >  ^^'^ 
of  litemry  interests  between  their  pnjert 
an  edition  of  the '  Versio  Itala '  and  Bentkp 
undertaking,  he  was  aided  by  them  ^  Hii 
work.  Thnillier,Sahatier,Mopinot,andHtai- 

faucon  were  his  chief  friends,  and  the 
regarded  him  as  a  son.  Heremstnedinrus 
apparently  nearly  a  year.  Bentlej  to'" 
wntes  of  him  at  the  end  of  his  'Prt^ 
published  in  1720;  'The  work  will  be  pnt" 
the  press  as  soon  as  money  is  costribntH 
support  the  charge  of  the  impreoion-  ■  •  • 
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-The  oreneer  uid  corrector  of  the  presA  will 
be  the  learned  Mr.  John  Walker  of  Trinity 
College  in  Cambridge ;  who  with  great  ac- 
curateness  ia»  collated  many  MSS.  at  Paris 
for  the  present  edition.  And  the  iflsae 
<rf  it,  whether  gain  or  loss,  ie  eqnally  to  fall 
on  faun  and  the  author.'  Walker  had,  in 
&ot,  collated  tlw  wbole  New  Testament  in 
flT6  Lttin  maniucri^ts  at  FniB,  taoA  part  of 
it  in  mne  others,  beudei  noUng  Uke  ridings 
of  four  Toan  mannscripti  oolkt«d  1^^ 
OheTBllitt,  which  were  gsran  him  br  Stba- 
tier.  These  collections  are  oontainect  in  the 
volume  numbered  B.  17.  6,  in  the  library  (tf 
Trini^  College,  Cambridge  (Elxjs,  pp.  xxxt 
foil. ;  Old  Lat  Sihl.  TexttA:  66,  foil.,  when 
Chey  an  all  identified).  Next  year  (1721) 
he  retomed  to  Paris,  this  time  to  collate 
Greek  texts.  The  readinn  of  the  manu- 
scripts from  the  SotsI,  Ooislin,  St.  Ger- 
main, and  Colbert  oollections  in  IVinity  Col- 
lege (B.  17.  43,  48)  probably  belong  to  this 
date  or  to  the  following  years.  The  winter 
of  1731-2  was,  liowerer,  spent  in  Brussels 
in  the  company  of  Charles  Graham,  thiid 
Tiseoimt  Praaton  (d.  1789),  jRUKtson  of 
Jamas  ITs  ambassador  at  nris.  Here 
Walker  collated  the  manuscript  of  Axnolnas 
(and  Minueiur  Felix)  already  mentinned, 
and  the  Corsendonk  Gtreek  Testament  (now 
at  Vienna,  Imp.  Lib.,  cursire  S),  and  sue* 
ceeded  in  identifnng  many  of  the  manu- 
scripts used'  by  Lucas  Brugensis.  When 
the  fear  of  the  plague  had  abat«d,  Walker 
returned  to  Paris,  and  seems  to  have  re* 
mained  there  till  1728. 

Bentley  had  communicated  his  under- 
taking to  Archbishop  Wake  in  1716,  and 
this  naturally  led  to  intercourse  between 
the  ardibishop  and  Wallrar.  The  first 
extant  evidence  of  this  is  a  letter  from 
Walker  at  Biussels.  24  Not.  1721  (OU  Zat 
SAL  Texts,  i.  66),  in  answer  to  a  Jdnd  one 
Wake's,  perhaps  the  be^nniag  of  their 
iHendahip.  Wake  showed  him  many  marks 
of  fisTonr,  and  Walker  collated  a  great  num- 
ber of  his  manuscripts.  Theee  collations 
are  found,  some  in  B.  17.  42,  48,  and  others 
in  B.  17.  84.  A  selection  of  Walker's  read- 
iaga  is  also  found  in  a  Greek  Testament  in 
Christ  Church  Library,  where  the  Wake 
MSS.  themselves  are  (Wash,  Arch.  Or.  86). 
Altogether  Walker  seems  to  have  collated 
some  seventy-eiffUt  Greek  manuscripts,  con- 
taining the  who^  or  parts  of  the  New  Testae 
ment. 

His  course  of  promotion  was  as  follows: 
He  became  dean  and  rector  of  Boeking, 
£:sBex,  in  the  axchbiiiKm'spatronage,  U  Not. 
1736.  At  Lady  day  172iB  be  reesivad  his 
lost  dividend  as  fUIow  of  Trimty;  He  be- 


came chancellor  of  St.  Bavid^  on  17  Jnly 

1727.  His  marriage  followed  six  months 
later,  26  Jan.  1737-8.  He  was  made  IJ.D. 
under  royal  commission  (together  with  Ri» 
chord  Walker  the  vice-master)  on  S6  April 

1728.  A  year  later  Wake  appointed  him 
archdeaeon  of  Hereford  on  8  Feb.  1728-9, 
And  on  12  Bee.  1780  he  was  instituted  rector 
of  St.  MaiT  Aldermary  in  the  samepfttronairft, 
HealsobMftme  inoombent-of  St.11i(n&Bsnie 
Apostle  in  the  same  ye«r.  He  was  also 
chaplain  to  Kinff  (Jeerge  !!•  He  died  on 
9  Not.  1741,  at  toe  early  age  of  forty-eight. 

Walker  married  Charlotte  Sheffield,  one 
of  the  three  natural  daughters  of  the  well- 
known  John  Sheffield,  duke  <^  Normanby^ 
and  Buckinghunshire  (d.  1721)  [g.  t.],  by 
Frances  Stewart,  who- afterwards  married 
Hon.01iverLambart(shed.l76(>-l).  These 
daiwhtess  (snd  their  brother )|took  the  name 
of  ^effisla  under  their  &thet's  wilL  Hxv. 
iWslker  had  a  fortune  of  some  6,000/.,  and 
bore  her  husband  six  sons  and  four  daugh'' 
ters.  One  of  their  sons,  Henry,  becune 
fellow  of  Kino's  CoUwe,  B.A.  1767,  AI.Ai 
1760.  MrsJM^lkwis&scribsdas'awomaB 
of  Tiolent  and  turbulent  temper,'  but  pro* 
fussed  much  respect  for  her_  husband,  to 
whom  she  erecteda monument  in  the  chancel 
of  Booking  church,  with  a  laudatory  cha- 
racter (Old  Zat.  Bibl.  Textt,  i.  66),  which 
all  extant  evidence  confirms.  It  asserts 
that  his '  ubcommon  learning  and  sweetness 
of  temper,  joined  to  all  other  Christian  per- 
fections, and  accompanied  with  a  pleasing 
form  of  body,  justly  rendered  him  the  delight 
and  ornament  of  mankind.* 

The  later  course  of  his  studies  and  the 
reasons  for  the  collapse  of  his  great  literary 
project  are  matters  of  conjecture  and  infer* 
eoce.  He  certainly  went  on  collating  Greek 
manuscripts  till  after  1786,  as  the  Greek 
Testunent  niitnbered  B.  17.  44,  46  is  one  of 
J,  Wetstein  and  G,  Smith's,  Amsterdam, 
1786,  and  contains  collations  of  manuscripts, 
some  of  them  brought  to  Archbishop  Wake 
in  that  year.  Wake  died  in  1787,  and  left 
his  manuscripts  to  Christ  Church,  Ozfbrdt 
and  therefore  Walker's  work  on  tJiem  was 
probably  done  before  that.  Bentley  himself 
was  in  perpetual  strife  in  bis  later  years, 
and  had  a  paralytic  stroke  in  1789.  Walker's 
own  healtu  was  delicate,  and  he  may  haTS 
had  warnings  of  approaching  death.  Some- 
thing of  the  kind  seems  necessaiy  to  explain 
the  lact  that  Bentley,  making  his  vrill  on 
29  May  1741  (six  months  before  Walker's 
death),  left  his  Onek  manuscripts  teonglit 
from  Mount  Athos  to  the  ccdlsge^  ud  '  the 
rest  and  residue  of  his  lihrai^^dineladii^, 
miparently.  Walker's  cdUatuns  in  tu 
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volttDMS  now  at  Trinity  College)  to  hu 
nephew  Bichard,  and  did  not  meatton 
"Walker.  Bentlej  himself  died  six  months 
after  his  younger  friend.  There  is  no  trace 
of  a  qoarrel  between  them.  It  seems  there- 
fore tnat  W^ker's  premature  death  was  the 
chief  cause  of  the  failure  of  all  this  prepara- 
tion, and  the  operation  of  this  simple  cir- 
cumstance has  been  strangely  ovmooked 
by  Bentley's  biographers.  Bentley  used  to 
call  "Walker  *  Clariasimus  Walker,*  probably 
to  distinguish  him  fcam  his  two  oontem- 
poraries  at  Trinity  CoU^,  Bichard  the  Tice- 
master  and  Samuel. 

Walker's  collations  of  Latin  manuscripts 
an  deodadty  het^  than  Bentley's,  although 
they  am  not  as  pufect  as  his  reputation  lor 
■cholanh^  and  nia  neat  writing  would  lead 
OM  to  ho^. 

[Lift  at  Bentley  [q.  v.]  and  Old  Xatin  Biblical 
Tttts,  i.  (St.  Oemain,  St.  Matthew),  Oxf.  1883, 
mp.  pp.  r,  xxiii-xxri,  fifi-67;  Gent,  Mag.  1741, 
p.  609 ;  Hennewrr's  Nov.  Bep.  Eccl.  1898,  pp. 
exzz,  800,  802.  The  eonteati  of  the  Tolnmes 
at  Trinity  College  are  giTsn  (not  ijnite  sccu- 
zately)  id  A.  A.  EUit's  Bentleii  Cntits  Sacra. 
iDformation  has  also  been  supplied  by  friends 
at  Cambridge  and  elaawlwEe.  Walker's  will, 
which  has  been  eoniolted,  is  at  Somerset  House.] 

JOUK  SiSXIM. 

WALLACE,  ROBEBT  (1831-1899), 
divine  and  member  of  parliament,  second 
son  of  Jai^r  Wallace,  master  gardener, 
was  bom  near  Cupar,  Fife,  on  24  June  1831. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Geddes  Institu- 
tion, Culroes,  the  High  School,  Edinburgh, 
and  at  St.  Andrews  UniveTsity,  where  he 
won  special  distinction  and  graduated  M.A. 
in  1853.  After  teaching  for  some  time  in 
private  families,  and  attending  the  1853-4 
session  at  the  Divinity  Hal^  Edinbu^h, 
he  was  appointed  on  22  April  1854  classical 
master  at  the  Madras  Academy,  Cupar,  fife. 
In  October  1855  he  resumed  his  theological 
studies  at  Edinburgh  University.  He  was 
licensed  to  preach  in  1857,  and  shortly 
afterwards  appointed  to  the  diaige  of  New^ 
totwm-Ayr,  whence  he  removed  in  1860  to 
Trimtj  College  Church,  Edinhu^h,  In 
1866  he  was  ^ipointed  ezaminw  in  philo- 
M^hy  in  the  univertity  of  St.  Andrews,  and 
two  years  later  the  Edinburgh  corporation 
presented  him  with  the  charge  of  Old  Grey- 
friars.  In  1869  the  university  of  Glasgow 
conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  D.D, 

Wallace  as  a  churchman  was  noted  for 
the  support  he  gave  both  in  the  Edinbui^h 
presbytery  and  in  the  general  assembly  of 
the  church  of  Scotland  to  broad  views  on 
theology  and  to  the  reform  of  worship,  of 
which  £)r.  Bobert  Lee  (1804-1868)  [q.  v.] 


waa  the  chief  ehamj  lion.  To  the  latter  oon- 
troveray  he  contributed  'Befonu  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  in  Worship,  Govezn- 
ment,  and  Doctrine ; '  and  to  the  fxnrner 
an  essay  on  'Church  Tendenctea  in  Scot- 
land,' published  in  'Becesa  &tudi«'  (Edin- 
burgh, 1870),  which  led  to  much  oontro- 
veray,  and  ultimately  to  hia  impeachment 
for  heresy.  In  1872  he  was  appointed  by 
the  crown  to  the  chair  of  ehnreh  history 
in  Edinburgh  University,  and  his  eceleuae- 
tical  and  political  opponents  protested.  The 
contxoven^  which  followed  waa  one  of  the 
most  exciting  in  the  Teeent  unalfl  of  the 
church  of  Soatlaad.  Wallace  wm  nwnlj 
owing  to  hia  own  zenuikaUe  powan  aa  a 
debater,  hnt  in  1876  he  deteimiaed  to  lenve 
the  chuidi,  andheeame  e^tor  <^  the'  Scots- 
man *  newapaper. 

For  some  years  prenonaly  he  had  been 
contributing  to  that  newspaper,  bat  his 
editorship  was  not  a  success,  and  he  resigned 
in  1880.  In  1881  he  entered  the  Middle 
Temple,  and  in  1883  was  called  to  the  bar. 
In  1886  he  was  elected  to  pai^ament  as  a 
radical  to  represent  East  Edinburgh,  and 
his  connection  with  the  constituency  lasted 
until  his  death.  In  parliament  he  main- 
tained an  unusual  independence,  and  though 
he  tock  only  an  occasional  fwrt  in  the 
debates,  he  kept  np  the  lepntation  he  had 
won  in  the  ecclesiastical  eoaxts.  While 
about  to  addnn  the  House  of  Commoos  on 
6  June  1899  he  Coll  down  in  a  fit,  and  died 
in  Westminster  hospital  on  the  following 
day.  He  was  buried  in  Kensal  Green 

He  was  married  in  1868  to  Blargaret, 
daughter  of  James  Itobertson  of  Cupar,  who 
predeceased  him ;  by  b^  he  had  four  eona 
and  a  daughter. 

Wallace  wrote  f^uoitly  for  the  maga- 
ainea,  but  in  addition  to  fugitive  contro- 
versial matter  he  published  little.  His  in- 
augural address  as  professor  of  church 
history, '  The  Study  of  EccleaiasUeal  History 
in  its  Belations  to  Church  Theology,'  was 
published  in  Edinburgh,  1873.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  waa  engaged  on  a 
biography  <yl  Geoi^  Buchanan,  aince  com- 
pleted (Edinbui|^,  1899),  and  on  hia  own 
reminiscences,  which  will  be  indnded  in  his 
'Life.' 

[Hew  Scott,  Fasti  Eeeteeiv,  i.  i.  158,  n.  i.  ISl, 
&c. ;  Lawson'fl  Beminiscsncea  (privata  eireula- 
tion);  Scotsman,  7  June  ISS9;  Biography  \>j 
Sheriff  Campbell  Smith  and  Mr.  Wallace  is  in 
preparation.]  J,  R.  M. 

WAEBUBTOW,  Sib  BOBKBT  (1842- 
1899),  warden  of  the  Ehyber,  bom  in  a 
Qhilzai  fort  between  JagdaUak  aiui  Ganda- 
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mak  on  11  July  1842,  was  the  only  son  of 
Bobert  Warburton  (d.  10  Not.  1864),  lieu- 
tenant-colonol  in  the  royal  artillery,  by  hia 
fhlbf  a  noble  A&lun  Udy,  niece  of  the  Amir 
Dost  Uuhanunaa.  At  tha  time  of  his  birth 
his  mother  was  flying  fitom  the  troopers  of 
Sardar  Hohanunad  ^bar  KhSn,  who  pnr- 
suflcl  her  for  months  after  the  massacre  of 
English  at  Kibul  on  1  Not.  1841.  She  waa 
sh^tered  by  her  relatives,  and  finally  re- 
joined her  husband  on  20  Sept.  1842.  At 
the  close  of  the  Afghan  war  Robert  and  hk 
mother  accompanied  his  father's  battery  to 
Sipri,  whence  they  remoTed  to  Morar  in 
Qwalior.  In  1850  he  was  placed  at  school 
at  Mussoorie  under  Robert  North  Maddock, 
where  he  remained  until  1  Dec.  1866.  He 
was  then  sent  to  England,  and  was  placed  at 
Kensington  grammar  school  under  G.  Frost. 
Thence  ne  obtained  a  cadetship,  and  after  one 
term  at  Addtscomhe  and  two  at  the  Rc^al 
liilitaxy  Academy  at  Woolwich  he  obtained 
his  oommiaaion  in  the  loral  r^pmoit  of 
artillery  on  18  Dec.  1861.  In  1862  he  waa 
sent  to  India  and  stationed  with  the  1st  bat* 
teiy  of  the  24th  bri^e  at  Fort  Oorindghar, 
the  fortress  of  Amritsar.  In  August  1864 
he  exchanged  into  the  F  battery  of  the  18th 
brigade  and  was  stationed  at  Mian  Mir.  In 
IsSl  the  failure  of  the  Agra  and  Master- 
man's  bank  left  him  with  only  bis  pay  to 
support  himself  and  his  mother.  To  increase 
his  resources  he  exchanged  into  the  21st  Pun- 
jab infantty.  This  regiment  was  then  under 
orders  for  the  Abyssinian  campaign,  and  dis- 
embarked at  Zoula  onl  Feb.  1868.  While 
serving  with  the  transport  train  he  showed 
great  tact  in  conciliatiuer  native  feeUnc  and 
received  the  tiianks  oi  Sir  Bobert  Naper 
(afterwards  Baron  Napier)  v.]  for  hia 
services.  _  When  he  was^  invalided  to  Eoff- 
land  Napier  interested  himself  in  his  behau, 
and  wrote  to  the  lieutenant-governor  of  the 
Pamab  recommending  him  for  employment 
on  the  frontier.  On  his  return  to  India  in 
April  18G9  he  was  attached  as  a  probationer 
to  the  16th  Ludhiana  Sikhs,  and  in  July 
1670  he  was  appointed  to  the  Punjab  com- 
mission as  an  assistant  commissioner  to  the 
Peshawar  division.  At  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber 1872  he  was  removed  temporarily  to  the 
aulndistrict  of  Yusafzai  and  stationed  at 
Hoti-mardan,  and  in  Febroary  1876  he  was 
permanently  appointed.  Under  Sir  Pierre 
Louia  Napoleon  Cava^ari  [q.  t.]  he  took 
part  in  several  enterpnsea  against  the  lull 
tribes  who  persisted  m  nuding  BriUdi  terrir 
t(sy,jMrticalarly  against  the  Utmin  Khel 
in  1878,  and  was  five  times  complimented 
by  the  government  of  the  Punjab  and  thrice 
by  the  aectetaxy  of  state  fbr  India.  In  1879, 
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duringthe  Afghan  campaign,  CaTagnari  made 
repeated  applications  for  his  serrices,  bub 
the  Punjab  government  refused  to  spare  him. 
In  July^  however,  he  was  ai^ointed  politioal 
offica  m  the  Khyber,  a  post  whidt  ne  held 
for  taghteen  years. 

On  the  news  (tf  the  mnider  of  Cavagnari 
at  E&bul,  Warburton  was  nominated  chief 

g)litical  officer  with  General  Sir  R.  O. 
right,  commanding  the  JaUl&bi  d  field  force. 
He  joined  the  force  on  10  Oct.  and  proceeded 
to  Jalalabad  to  ascertain  the  reveBueBof  the 
district.  In  April  1880  he  was  invalided  to 
England,  and  he  did  not  return  to  the 
Khyber  Pass  until  16  Feb.  1682.  From  that 
time  he  remained  on  the  frontier  almost  con- 
tinuously until  his  retirement.  He  obtained 
a  remarkable  influence  over  the  hill  tribes, 
due  in  part  no  doubt  to  his  Afghan  blood. 
He  raised  the  Ehyber  riflee  mm  among 
these  tribes,  a  force  which  fw  nanj  years 
kept  the  pass  tranquil.  Hia  camp  necame 
the  rendeiTOus  of  mntuallT  hoatus  tribea- 
men»  who  earefitlly  refrained  from  hostilitiea 
so  long  as  they  remained  within  its  precinets. 
He  was  accustomed  to  travel  with  no  weapon 
but  a  walking-stick,  and  everywhere  met 
with  demonstrations  of  attachment.  Able 
to  converse  fluently  with  the  learned  in. 
Persian  and  with  the  common  folk  in  the 
vernacular  Pushto,  he  succeeded,  by  his 
acquaintance  with  tribal  life  and  character, 
in  gaining  an  influence  over  the  border 
Afghans  which  has  never  been  equalled. 
In  1881  he  attained  the  rank  of  major,  and 
inl687thatof lieutenant-colonel.  On  1  Jan. 
1890,  in  recognition  of  his  services,  he  was 
oeated  C.8.L  In  1883  he  was  nomina^d 
to  the  brevet  rank  of  coloneL  He  xesuned 
his  post  on  11  July  1897  and  received  the 
thanks  of  the  Punjab  government.  He  had 
frequently  requested  government  to  give 
him  an  English  assistant  who  m^t  con- 
1»ntte  his  policy  and  succeed  to  his  influence 
after  his  retirement.  This  request  was 
never  granted,  and  the  advent  of  a  suc- 
cessor without  local  experience  was  at  once 
followed  by  disquiet.  On  the  outbreak  ot 
excitement  among  the  Afridis  in  August,  he 
was  asked  by  we  Indian  government  on 
13  Aug.  whether  he  was  willing  to  resume 
his  service  in  connection  with  the  Khyber 
Pass  and  the  Afridis.  He  declared  himsek 
willing,  but  on  23  Au^.,  before  definite  orders 
had  been  given,  hosulities  broke  out.  He 
served  with  the  Tixah  expedition  of  1887-8, 
and  in  1898  he  was  emJbai  K.C.I.E.  The 
hardships  of  the  Tirab  campaign  wtne  out 
his  frame  and  the  loss  of  the  Khyber  posts 
broke  his  heart  He  returned  to  ^i^and 
with  hrokeu  health,  and  dying  at  8  Ruis^ 
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Retii,  Ks&itegtoBr  on  93  April'  1689,  «w 
haAea  at  Bromptoft  cemeVery  on  S7  April; 
lo- 1808  he  muried  Maiy,  eldasfc  daai^tetf 
of  ^iUiasti  Oaoa  of  DyflUn,  Monmoadi- 

'Waibartoa's  xeminiieeiiflet  of  hia  life  wwo 
jnUldied  in  1900-iiiite  tlie  ttUe  *  Eigheeea 
Tean  in  the  B%bflr/  Lontloa,  8to. 

[Bif^iumi  Teats  in  ttu  Kb/ber  (iritfa  po<w 
tnita) ;  Time^  24,  S9;  28  April  ^^-^ 

WARD;  MART  0685-1616),  {bunder  of 
a  female  ovdar  moiieDed  on  tile  rule  of  tb« 
jesaitii,  bom  at  Multrith,  neaf  Kipon,  on 
38  Jan.  1584-6,  wafe  the  eldert  child  of  Mai^ 
maduke  Wai<d  of  Givendale,  Mulwith,  and^ 
Newby,  in  the  West  riding  of  Torkehire,  by 
hia  wife  Ursula,  daughter  of  Robert  Wright 
(d.  1694)  of  Plovland  in  Holdeniees,  and' 
-mdov  of  John  Constable  (d.  1661)  of  Hat- 
HAd  in  the  same  Patriot.  J<di]i  Wririit 
(lS68Me05)[q.  T.]waftMaiyaiinole.  She 
■wn  tm  bftptisiB  mimed  Skdb,  *  aame  -«htoh 
at  her  ooiritnnation  was  chasged  to  Marr. 
Her  parents  were  Roman  oatholics,  and  she 
was  educated  in  the  same  faith.  At  the  age 
of  five  she  vent  to  live  at  Pbwlattd  vniix 
her  grandmo^er,  Ursula  Wright,  the  dsngh< 
ter  of  Nicholas  Rudston  of  Hajton  in  the 
Ea«t  riding.  On  the  death  of  her  grand- 
ftther  in  1694  she  returned  to  Mulwith,  but 
the  hous^ld  was  lm>keu  up  by  the  por- 
aecntion  at  1697^,  (ind  she  was  entrusted 
to  her  kinswoman,  Mrs.  Ardington  of  Ham- 
wall,  a  daughter  of  Sir  WiUiun  Ingleby  of 
lUpler.  From  1600 to  1606  she  resided  with 
the  wife  of  Sir  Ral]^  BabCborpe  of  OsRodby 
and  Babthorpe,  near  Tork.  Her  birth  and) 
her  (^eat  beauty  attractbd  mnnerous  suitors, 
bat  ner  heart  was  mo  on  tfie  monastic  life, 
Mndin-ldOOAe  |Frocc»ded  to  St.  Omer,  and 
entered  the  community  of  the  Colettines, 
the  seremst  order  of  St.  dare.  Somewhat 
agtainst  her  inclination  she  was  appointed 
to  Collect  alma  from  the  townspeople,  her 
own  desire  b«ng  for  gredter  solitude  and 
oontemphrtion.  Moreover,  as  a  lay  sistOT 
■h^  was  not- subject  to  the  rule  oi  St.  Clare, 
Iwt  tO"  the  lees  rigorous  discipline  of  the 
Hhiril  orderof  St  Francis.  In  Mej  1607  she 
lisft  the  couTent,  resolved  on  founifing  a  com- 
munity especially  for  Englishwomen.  She 
repaired  to  the  court  of  the  arebdukes  at 
Brussels,  and  in  spite  of  oonsidenUtla  oppo- 
atlon  obtained  land  for  a  «0BVBtttiM«r<3nm^ 
Hnes.  Cta  Christinas  eMaheeMnmencedlHr 
community  in  a  teikporaiy  dwaDing  «t  St. 
Omer,  with  fii»  Ski^lisb  ttoAa  trattflferred 
from  <  the  Walloon  monKsten'  in  tliat  city. 
In  1609,  hofrdver,  shct  left  this  convent 
4fterend<ndi>|feirithmQt«glii»  yni—iwi«. 


She  returned  to  8b,  Omer,  after  *  vk&t'  to 
England,  aecompanied  by  flir<»  young^Bagfiah 
ladies^  with^triiomMnfouttdM'a-eonlDiaaiicy 
the  Qroaae  Bae»  whuh  d^y  eaaaemed 
Htelf  iritli  tile  edncation  okl^  and  did 
not  hu|d  Usair  to  tbi  lib  cf  auct  a»diMu» 
wAntih  was  eharaetsristie  of  wwk  flannto 
ovdefg.  la  1611,  after  n  wrate  illnen,  dw 
neoWed)  in  consequence  of  «  saMmaitaml 
comnmnioatSoa^  to  adopt  the  nilea  of  th0 
S<}ciety  of  Jeans  for  her  ooiumiaie^  adaft 
ing  thou  for  the  UM  of  womea.  AhtMb 
1611  the  ftrst  affiliated  oommnnity  wanest^ 
btished  in  London  a«  Spitalflelds.  By  1617 
tSw  number  of  iumatea  in  the  parent  oom- 
mnnity  had  increased  to  sixty  persons,  and 
in  tiiat  year  a  secoUd  subordinate  oommvaitr 
was  estriiliehed  at  lAbg^  Maiy  Ward  he^ 
self  removing  to  the  new  house.  Diuing 
the  next  few  years  she  tnveUed  constamtly 
in  England  and  the  Low  Oonnferiee,  and  on 
one  occasion  was  anested  Mid  tluown  into 
prison  in  London,  In  16Q0  and  16S1  aha 
was  occupied  in  fonn£ng  Ikoniea  ia  Kfiln 
md  Trier. 

At  the  okwe  of  1631,  fbdin;  oowldlgaMe 
opposi^on  arising  to  her  order,  she  reM>lTed 
to  ]noceed  to  Rome,  where  she  arrived  on 
Christmas  eve.  She  immediately  submitted 
to  Qregoiy  XV  a  memorial,  stating  that  she 
and  her  companioas  had  by  divine  ^^pouit< 
ment  taken  upon  them  the  rule  of  life  of  the 
jesults,  and  cequeeting  the  establidiment  ct 
too.  order  undor  his  sanction.  Fipding  ibmb 
the  English  clergy  were  hostile  and'  passed' 
strictures  on  the  conduct  of  house  in 
Londtm,  she  requested  leave  oa  1  July  16SS 
to  eetaUish  a  home  in  Roma,  that  bar  plan 
might  be  made  %  amttu  of  ohaemtion. 
Her  request  was  granted,  sohools  toe  girU 
were  instituted,  and  the  oomiAunitj  was 
quickly  o^;aniBwL 

For  more  than  a  year  a&irs  went  wdL 
but  Toiewed  trouble  arose  at  llie  cloaa  m 
that  period.  In  June  ldS5,  in  oonaeqaetiea 
of  fresh  charaes  brou^  against  Iteir  of 
preaching  pnbUcly  in  London  before  an  altar, 
and  similar  absnrditiaB,  the  sdioola  ware 
dosed  by  the  order  of  Urbui  Ym.  In  No- 
vember 1626,  desp^ng  <rf  obtaining 
ratification  of  her  order,  Mnry  determiiMd 
to  piooeed  to  England  through  (Jetmany. 
At  Milan  ahe  waa  received  with  great  reqteot 
bvthe  saintly  cardinal  arshbidi<^,  Fedraigo 
'Boaotmta.  Paasiag  tfarmigh  Tyni  she  ar^ 
lived  at  Munich,  iniere  tiw  alacrto^  Maxi- 
milian I,  permitted  her  and  hw  «ompaakMa 
to  remain,  and  gave  than  •  ratidaioe  and 
a  yearW  allowance  for  thdv  mabktenince. 
In  1627  the  Emperor  FndiiitBd  invited 
ICar^  to  Vienna^  and  provided:  ft  ftHmd^toov 
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for  her  in  that  dty.  llie  dit^ilie  aroused  by 
her  independfiQt  action  punned  her  to 
Qemmny,  and  in.  July  162o,  in  consequence 
of  a  commnnioation  ttom  tiia  Acchbianop  of 
Vienna,,  Cudinal  KktteU  *  private  con- 
{rregatioit  iras  called  hj  Urban  VIIX,  when 
it  was  decided,  that  meaaores  should  be 
tajun  tlirongh  t}ie  legates  of  the  various 
eonntzies  to  bredit  up  the  houses  of  the  in- 
stitute without  issuing  papal  bulU  Warned 
of  thiQ  imminence,  of  the  peril  Mary  set  out 
for  Borne,  but  owing  to  ftlness  was  nnable 
tor^Mhe  city  until  February  1629.  After 
laying  her  case  before  Urban  VIIX  and  the 
cardinals  she  returned  to  Sfunich,  and 
thence  proceeded  to  Vienna.  The  report  of 
the  suppression  rapidly  spread ;  but  on  hear- 
ings wat  Mary  was  to-  oe  imprisoned  as  a 
heretic,  the  emperor  refused  to  allow  the 
measures  against  her  to  be  carried  into  eSect 
at  Vienna.  Unwilling  to  be  a  cause  of  strife, 
ahft  removed  to  Munich,  where  on  7  Feb. 
1680-1  she  was  arrested  and  confined  in  the 
Anger  convent  The.  upheslthiness  of  her 
nrison  brought  on  an  illness  that  was  almost 
f^tal.  Her  friends,  however,  interested  them- 
selves in  her  behalf,  and  on  16  April  she  was 
relefcsed  by  a  papal  mandate.  i>uring  her 
imprisonment  apapal  bull  for  the  suppression 
of  the  institute  had  been  issued;  but,  owing 
to  the  &vour  of  Maximilian,  Mary  and  her 
companions  were  permitted  to'remain  iq  their 
abode^tParadBiserHaupinMunich.  InApril 
1632  she  again  setout  for  Rome  to  intercede 
for  the  dispersed,  members  of  her  sister- 
hood, who  were  undergoing  grest  h^rdsliips. 
She  was  wall  received'  by  Urban  VIII,  who 
seemed  won  b^  herpatience  under  trial,  and 
gave  her  permission  to  establish  a  new  house 
in  Rome  itself.  In  October  1634  she  took  iws- 
aession  of  an  abode  oq  the  Esqutline,  which 
Ifecaptpa  frmuent  resort  of  English  catholics 
in  Rome.  Here  she  remained  until  1637, 
QOUtinually  beset  by  spies,  and  assailed  by 
the  malice  of  her  opponenta,  but  supported 
by  the  esteem  of  Urbane  In  September  1637 
stie  set  out  for  England,  arriving  in  London 
on  20  May  1638.  There  she  drew  compa- 
nions rpund  her  in  a  house  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Strand.  She  Temained  in  London 
until  the  strict  parliamentary  regime  that 
Iplttmed  the  departure  of  Charles  1  for  the 
noithjia.1642  rendered  it  too  unsafe.  She 
left  thf  city  on  1  May,soufl;ht  refuge  in  York- 
ihive,  where  aha  was  well  received  by  her 
oatholio  kinsfolk,  and  settled-  at  Button 
Rudby  in  Cleveland.  In  1644  she  removed 
to  Hewortbi  near  York.  Her  health,  which 
had  been  much  impured  during  her  later 
yeara,  altogether  failed  during  the  hardehipa 
^f  the  siege  of  Tork  by  Uia  parliamentary 
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I  troops,  and  she  died  on  20  Jan.  1644-5  at 
Heworth,  soon  after  tha  capitulation  of  the 
city,  and  was  burled  on  22  Jan.  ill  the  comer 
next  tjLe  porch  of  Okbahlwick  church  on.  the 
east  side,  wheie  a  gravestone  waB  afterwardte 

filaced  bearing  an  inacriptibn  which  is  still 
agible.  It  is,  however,  probable  that  her 
body  was  secretly  removed  to  the  Nether^ 
lands  by  her  companions  at  a  later  date. 

After  Mary  Ward'e  death  various  com- 
munities following  her  rule  subsisted  un- 
recoenised  by  ecclesiastical  authority,  until 
on  13  June  1703  a  bull  of  confirmation  of 
the  Institute  of  Mary,  the  blessed  Virgin, 
was  obtained  ftom  Clement  XI\  which  sanc- 
tioned all  the  essential  features  of  Mary 
Ward's  scheme.  The  beadquartere  of  the 
order  were  established  at  Munich  until 
1809,  when  their  property  was 'secularised 
with  most  of  the  ecclesiastical  possessions  in 
Germany.  In  Austrian  territorr,  however, 
they  enjoyed  the  |«otection  of  toe  emperor, 
and  several  communitiee  exist  at  the  present 
day  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Germany,  an 
well  as  dependent  houses  in  Asia,  Africa^  and 
America.  In  1877  Pius  IX  pvehi*  flnal'a^ 
probation  to  the  whole  institute. 

Mary  Ward  left  fragmentary  autobio- 
graphies in  English  and  Italian,  which  are 
now  in  possession  of  the  community  at  Xym- 
phenburg,.near  Munich.  An  oil  painting, 
of  Mat^  Ward,  executed  about  1620,  is  in 
pOBsession  of  the  nuns  of  the  English  In- 
stitute of  the  Blessed  Virgin  at  Augsburg, 
and  a  second,  representing  her  in  later  life,  is 
in  possession  of  the  nuns  of  the  institute  of 
Alt&tting  in  Bavaria.    Many  of  her  auto- 

Sraph  letters,  as  well  as  many  hiatorieat 
ocuments  relative  to  the  society,  are  in  the 
Nymnhenbut|;  archives. 

A  life  of  Mary  Ward  by  her  fkiend  and 
companion,  Winefrid  Wigmore,  was  written 
between  1646  and  1667.  Several  copies  exist 
in.  manuscript  both  in  French  and  English. 
A  manuscript  life  in  Italian  by  Vincento 
Pageti,  secretary;  of  Cardinal  Boivhese  and 
apostolio  notary,  written  in  166C  and  en- 
titled '  Breve  Kaconto  della  Vita  dl'  donna 
Maria  della  Ouardia,'  is  in  the  possession  of 
the  community  at  Nymphenburg.  The  next 
biography  in  point  of  time  was  compiled  in 
Latin  in  1674  by  Dominic  Bissel,  canon 
regular  of  the  holy  cross  at  Augsburg. 
Thiare  is  a  copy  among  the  archives  of  the 
diocese  at  Westminster.  In  1689  a  life  was 
written  in  German  at  Munich  "hj  Tobiatf 
Lohner,  a  jevuit  father.  The  autograph  copy 
it  in  the  Nymphenburg  archives.  All  of 
these  are  !n  large  measure  independent^ 
aIthou|^.  that  by  Winefrid  Wigmore  is  of 
primary  importance.  In  1717  an  aeeoont  of 
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the  order  hj  the  Benedictine  father,  Cor- 
binian  Khamm,  entitled  '  Belatio  de  Origine 
et  Ffttpagatione  Instituti,  Marise  nimcupati, 
Vii^^am  Anglarum/  vas  printed  at  Aun- 
bu^,  and  about  1729  a  life  of  Mary  Ward  by 
Marco  Fridl,  a  priest.  The  chief  incidents  of 
Mary's  life  are  portrayed  in  fift^  very  large  oQ 
paintings  whicn  have  existed  in  the  convent 
of  the  institute  at  Augsburg  almost  from  its 
foundation  in  1662.  The  series  is  known 
amonff  the  nuns  as '  the  painted  life^'  and  was 
probably  constructed  from  descriptions  given 
to  the  artist  hj  Mary's  surviTing  companions. 
TheGerman  descriptions  appended  to  the  pio* 
tures  are  quoted  by  Lohner  as  early  as  1680, 
indicating  that  they  irere  existing  at  that 
e»Aj  date.  These  various  sources  have  been 
collated  in  the  'Lifeof  UaryWard'hyHaiy 
Catherine  Elizabeth  Chambers,  which  ap- 

? eared  in  the  '  Quarterl^^  Series'  in  1882  and 
885  (vols.  xxzv.  and  bi.),  under  the  editor- 
ship 01  Henry  James  Coleridge. 

[HisB  Chambers's  Life  of  Mary  Ward,  1882- 
1885  (with  portritits);  Poulson's  Holderaess, 
ii.  516,  fil7;  Foster's  Yorkshire  Pedigrees,  s.v. 
'  Constable  of  Flamborough ; '  Foley's  lleconls  of 
the  English  Frorince,  i.  128, 4A8-9, 670 ;  Dodd's 
ChTirch  Hist.  173d,  ti.  341 ;  BuUeE*!  Moinoir  of 
St.  Ignatius,  1812,  p.  405.1  ^*  1- 

WATSON,  WILLIAM,  Loud  Watsoh 
(1827-1899),  judge,  son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
"Watson,  minister  in  the  church  of  Scotland, 
by  Eleonora,  daughter  of  David  McIIalHe, 
iraa  bom  at  the  Manse,  Covington,  Lanark- 
shire, on  25  Aug.  1827.  He  was  educated 
at  the  universities  of  Glasgow  and  Edin- 
burgh, the  latter  of  which  conferred  upon 
him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  in  1870.  He  was 
admitted  advocate  in  1851,  but  nearly  a 
decade  elapsed  before  he  entered  upon  his 
career,  and  then  he  owed  h'la  introduction  to 
practice  to  the  illness  of  a  friend  who  re- 
commended him  as  a  substitute.  In  July 
18G5  he  appeared  for  the  defence  in  the 
cause  cilibre  of  Dr.  Edward  Pritchard  [q.  v.], 
the  poisoner.  Thenceforth  his  practice  grew 
steadily,  though  slowly,  until  in  1874  it  was 
sufficient  to  warrant  Disraeli  in  rewarding 
his  conservatism,  then  altt^ether  excepUonu 
at  the  Scottish  bar,  with  the  office  of  soli- 
citor-g^eneral  for  Scotland  (31  July).  In  the 
following  year  he  was  elected  dean  of  the 
fseultT  of  advocates,  and  in  1876  he  suc- 
ceeded Edward  Strathcam  Gordon  [q.  v.]  in 
the  office  of  lord  advocate  and  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  universities  of  Glasgow  and 
Aberdeen.  In  1878  he  was  sworn  of  the 
privy  council,  and  placed  on  the  committee 
of  the  council  for  education  in  Scotland 
(2  April).  As  lord  advocate  he  conducted 
the  prosecution  of  the  frauduloit  directors 


of  the  City  of  Ola^ow  Bank,  and  several 
civil  actions  axiuag  oat  of  the  fiulure.  On 
28  April  1860  he  was  amiointed  to  the  place 
among  the  lords  of  appuJ  in  ordinary,  vacsiit 
by  the  recent  death  of  Lord  Oordim,  and 
created  a  life  peer  by  the  title  of  Baioa 
Watson  of  Thankerton,  Lauarluhire. 

A  lord  advocate  of  less  than  foot  gears' 
standing,  who  enters  the  highest  iuduuary 
of  the  empire,  might  not  unreasonably  plead 
his  limited  experience  as  a  teason  for  occu- 
pying himself  mainW,  if  not  excluriv^y, 
with  the  decision  of  Scottish  cases.  Almost, 
however,  from  the  outset  Watson  grappled 
boldly  and  unroservedly  with  the  multi- 
farious, intricate,  and  oequenlly  leeondite 
legal  problems  which  constitute  the  atrale 
topics  of  the  judicial  deliberatituu  of  tha 
House  of  Lords  and  privy  council,  and  his 
great  natural  acumen  and  extraordinary  osd- 
duity  gave  to  his  decisions  a  soundness  and 
solidity  worthy  the  best  tradititms  of  British 
jurisprudence.  The  conversance  with  the 
civil  law  which  he  owed  to  his  Scottish 
training  stood  him  in  good  stead  in  dealing 
with  appeals  from  colonies  in  which  it  BtiU 
forms  tne  basis  of  the  jurisprudence  (see 
Law  Rfporttf  Appeal  Cases,  xiL  662)  ;  but 
where  such  aid  failed  him,  as  in  vexed  ques- 
tions of  domicile  {ib.  xiii.  436 ;  1895,  p.  622), 
or  French  or  Indian  custom,  his  jui^ments 
were  no  less  able,  while  the  part  which  he 
took  in  determining  the  policy  uid  practice 
of  the  privy  council  in  the  exerdse  ttS  tiie 
prerogativfu  jurisdiction  in  Canadian  cases 
was  of  capital  constitutional  unpiwtance. 
His  mastery  of  English  law,  if  less  con- 
spicuous, was  hardly  less  consummate;  hia 
authority  on  Scottish  law  was  immense; 
nor  can  he  be  justly  taxed  with  provin- 
cialism because  he  showed  himself  seduloua 
to  preserve  its  purity  vii.  S93).  In  later 
life  he  was  reputed  the  profounoest  lawyw 
in  the  three  kingdoms,  and  his  infioaiM 
was  commensurate. 

Watson  has  thus  been  generally  credited 
with  a  principal  share  in  the  responaibilitTfor 
the  decisbn  in  Lord  Sheffield  s  case,  wnidi 
was  perhaps  justified  by  the  peculiar  facta 
upon  which  it  turned,  but  would  unqueatiim- 
ably,  if  followed,  have  seriously  hampered 
thebusinessofthebankingcommunity.  This 
consequence  was  in  fact  only  obviated  by  a 
laterdecision(i6. 1892,p.201;cf.HEBSCHEL£, 
Fasrgb,  LoBn  Hebschgll)  \  but  the  abev- 
ration,  if  such  it  must  be  deemed,  was  uniqoe 
in  a  career  of  nearly  twenty  yearsof  splendid 
service,  which  has  left  on  ineffaceable  im- 
press upon  every  part  of  our  legal  system. 

Watson  was  Iwmely  in  appearance  and 
unassuming  in  manner,  though  a  merdlen 
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diaBector  of  bad  a^oment.  He  nerer  lost  his 
broad  Scottish  accent  or  acquired  the  mceties 
of  En^flish  style,  but  his  judgments  are  dis- 
tinguished by  a  methodical  arran^mentand 
masare  strength  of  diction  -vhich  amply 
atone  for  their  occasional  infelicity  of  phrase. 
The  care  which  he  lavished  on  tbem  was 
prom.pted  neither  by  zest  nor  by  ambition, 
but  by  sheer  sense  of  duty ;  for  law,  if  not 
positively  irksome,  was  at  any  rate  not 
particularly  congenial  to  him,  -while  of  am- 
bition he  had  not  a  jot.  He  was  m  keoi 
sportamanf  bat  otherwise  somewhat  indolent, 
■ud  wonld  probably  have  been  happier  in  a 
qmet  oountiy  life  tnaa  while  dispennng  jufr* 
iice  in  the  most  august  tribunsls  oi  the 
Kitiah  empire. 

Watson  died  at  Sunlaw's  House,  Eelso, 
on  14  Sept.  1899,  leaving  issue  by  his  wife 
Maraaret  (m.  6  Aug.  1868,(2. 3  March  1898), 
dau^ter  of  Dugald  John  Bannatyne.  Aji 
'Access  on  the  Repression  of  Grime,*  de- 
Itvaiod  b^  Watson  in  1877  before  the  National 
Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social 
Science,  is  printed  in  the  '  Transaotiozyj '  of 
the  association. 

[Foster's  Hen  at  the  Bar;  BiuAe's  Peerage, 
1899;  O.  E.  Crokaynej's  Complete  Peerage; 
Irving's  Book  of  Scotsmen;  Reports  of  Cases 
before  the  High  Oourt  of  Justiciary,  iv.  181  et 
seq. ;  Scottish  Law  Beporter,  xiii-xvu. ;  Men  and 
Women  of  the  Time,  1899  ;  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment (OEBcial  Lists)  ;  Lords'  Joomsl,  exii.  130 ; 
Times,  16  Sept.  1899 ;  Ann.  Beg.  1899,  ii.  166 ; 
Law  Joornal,  16  Sept.  1899 ;  Law  Times,  23  Sept. 
1899 ;  Juridical  Bniew.  1899.  pp.  269-81.1 

J.  M.  B. 

WAUCHOPE,  ANDREW  GILBERT 
(1846-1899),  major-general,  bom  at  Niddrie 
Harisohal,  Midlothian,  on  5  July  1846,  was 
the  second  son  of  Andrew  Waucnope(1818- 
1874)  of  Niddrie  by  his  wife,  Frances 
Maria  (d.  26  June  1858),  daughter  of  Henr^ 
Lloyd  of  Lloydsburg,  co.  Tiipperary.  Sir 
JoluL  Wauchope  [q.  v.],  the  covenanter,  was 
his  ancestor.  At  the  age  of  eleven  he  was 
sent  to  a  school  at  Worksop  in  Nottingham- 
shire, and  a  little  later  to  Foster's  school, 
Stubbington  House,  Gosport,  to  prepare 
him  for  the  navy.  In  1869  he  entered  the 
Britannia  as  a  naval  cadet,  and  on  5  Oct. 
1860  was  entered  as  midshipman  on  board 
the  St.  George,  where  he  formed  a  friend- 
ship with  Prince  Al&ed.  Finding  the 
army  more  to  his  taste,  he  obtained  his  dts- 
charge  on  3  July  1862.  He  obtained  a 
commission  in  the  42nd  regiment  (the  Black 
Watch)  on  31  Nov.  1865,  and  was  made  a 
lieutenant  on  33  June  1867.  He  served  in 
the  Ashanti  war  from  30  Nov.  1873,  ob- 
laitting  speotal  miployment  as  commander 


aS  Russell's  raiment  of  Haussas  during  its 
advance  &om  the  river  Prah  to  Kunun. 
While  in  this  post  he  took  part  in  a  nnmber 
of  engagements,  and  was  twice  wounded, 
the  second  time  severely.  He  waa  men- 
tioned in  the  despatehu,  and  received  a 
medal  with  a  clasp. 

In  July  1876,  on  the  annexation  of  Cyprus, 
he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  district  of 
Papho  on  that  island,  and  on  his  return  to 
Eogland  in  August  1860  he  was  nominated 
GJat.G.  in  Teetmiition  of  his  services.  On 
14  Sept.  1878  he  obtained  his  cwtaincy, 
and  in  1883  he  served  in  the  ^yptian 
campaign.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  enter 
the  trenches  at  Tel-el-Eebir  and  received  a 
medal  wit^  a  clasp  and  the  khedive's  star.  On 
14  March  1884  he  attained  the  rank  of  nugor, 
and  in  the  Soudan  expeditim  (tf  that  year  he 
served  under  Sir  Gerald  Graham  as  depnty- 
OBsistant  adj  utant  and  quartermaster-general . 
At  the  hattle  of  El  Teb  he  was  again 
severely  wounded.  He  waa  mention^  in 
the  despatches,  and  was  rewarded  on  21  May 
with  a  brevet  lieutenant-colonelcy.  In  the 
following  season,  1884-6,  he  took  part  in  the 
Nile  expedition,  servuur  in  the  river  column 
under  Maior-generol  William  Earle  [q,  v.} 
At  Kirkeban  on  II  Feb.  1885  he  was  ^ain 
severely  wounded. 

After  the  return  of  the  e^edition  he  went 
back  to  Scotland  to  recruit,  and  for  s  time 
devoted  himself  to  the  management  of  his 
estates,  to  which  he  had  sucoaeded  on  the 
death  of  his  elder  brother,  Major  William 
John  Wauchope,  on  ^8  Nov.  1882.  His 
popularity  in  the  county  of  Midlothian  be- 
came so  great  that  the  conservative  leaders 
induced  nim  to  contest  Midlothian  in  op- 
position to  W.  E.  Gladstone  at  the  general 
election  of  1892.  He  waa  successful  in  re- 
ducing Gladstone*!  nigority  Cram  4,631  to 
690. 

On  31  May  1888  be  became  colonel,  and 
C.B.  in  1880,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1892  he 
resumed  active  militaiy  duties,  being  nomi- 
nated  colonel  of  the  73rd  Perdidiire  regi- 
ment. In  July  1808  he  was  selected  to 
command  a  bri«ide  in  the  expedition  under 
Major-general  (now  Lord)  Kitchener,  for  the 
re-conquest  of  the  Soudan.  He  took  part  in 
the  engagements  at  Atbara  and  Omdurman, 
and  on  16  Nov.  1898  was  ftj^inted  major* 
general  in  recognition  of  his  services.  On 
14  April  1899  he  received  the  honorary  de- 
gree  of  LL.D.  from  Edinburgh  University, 
and  in  June  unsuccessfully  contested  South 
Edinbui^h  against  Mr.  Arthur  Bewar  at  a 
by-election.  In  October  he  received  a  com- 
mission to  command  the  third  or  hi^land 
Ifftgade  destined  for  serrica  ia  tlie  IzuMki 
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vaal,  when  war  had  jiuc  bean  dadand. 
It  formed  part  of  tin  eolnDn  under  Senoral 
Lard  Itfetfion  for  tha  wlwf  4f  itha  lie- 
aiamd  towiu  of  Sjuberiey  and  IfitMdag. 
A&BT  tafci^  part  in  Hm  snG;agaments  of 
Balmont  ana  Moddar  RiTepheifollat  Magera- 
fontein  on  11  Dec.  white  leading  his  iHigade 
in  a  u^it  attadc  oo  the  Bmt  enbmch- 
muita.  iHe  was  'boned  on  38  Dec.  at  the 
township  of  Moddar  3iT«r.  On  18  Dec  he 
mareinterrod  at  Macjeslontein.  'Wauchoite 
was  twice  married :  £ir8t,-on  9  Dec.  1882,  vo 
Elythea  Rath  (d.  B  Feb.  1884),  daugfater  of 
6ir  Thomaa  Erskiue,  baronet,  of  CanuM ;  and 
aeamdly,  in  1893,  to  Jean,  daughtar  o(  Sir 
WiUiam  Muir.  Ha  left  a  aoa  t^ihn  first 
W&mage. 

[Baiid'e  General  Wanehope  (vlth  pottrBit), 
1900 ;  Ann]'  last* ;  Oman  VayWa  Oreat  Bow 
War,  1000.]  E.  L  C. 

WESTMINSTEB,  Dttkb  or.  [See 
Gbobvbnob,  Hugh  Lupds,  1825-1899.] 

WESTMOBLAim,  EasL  ov.  [See 

FaN^  IPlUXGU  WlLLUK  HUKT,  182&- 

1891.] 

WE8TWOOD,  THOMAS  (1814-1888), 
minor  poet  and  bibliographer  of  tngliag, 
wae  the  son  of  the  Thomas  Westwood  of 
Enfield  so  viyidly  portrayed  Charles 
Irfunb  in  several  letters  bearing  date  1829- 
1830.  '  Father  ('  Daddy '  or  more  familiurly 
*  Gaffer ')  Weatwood/  as  Lamb  calls  him, 
was  -formerly  a  rider  or  traveller  for  a 
wholesale  drapery  house,  then  a  thriving 
haberdasher  within  the  sound  of  Bow  BelU, 
who  retired  with  eomething  under  a  com- 
petence  before  die -beginning  of  the  French 
var  at  the  dose  of  the  eighteentih  century, 
and  settled  at  Kifield,  oT  which  ^laoe  he 
became  a  patriarch.  ^  lAxing  upon  tlie 
minimum  consistent  with  -mitility,  he  was 
nevertheless '  a  star  among  we  minor  geotoy, 
Taeeiving  the  bows  of  Uie  tradeqwople  and 
the  courtesies  of  the  almswomen  duly  .  ,  . 
he  hath  borne  parish  offices,  sii^  fine  old 
aea  songs  at  three  eoore  and  tan,'  is  proud  of 
having  married  his  dau^ter,  'and  sighs 
only  now  and  then  when  ne  thinks  that  he 
has  a  son  on  his  bands  about  fifteen '  (letter 
to  Wordsworth,  22  Jan.  1830). 

This  son  was  the  future  poet,  Thomas 
'Weetwood,  who  was  bom  at  Gnfldd  on 
S6  Nov.  1814,  and  aaarfy  became  kn  ardent 
disdpla  and  atndent  at  Iiaak  Walton, 
LunVs  COOT  of  idiosa  '  Oomplaat  Angler 
lie  was  privileged  to  nae.  Lamb  Uft  him 
loose  in  lus  library,  the  dielves  of  whioh  he 
vsed  frequently  to  ralieve  by  flinging  modem 
books  (preaentatim  copse)  into  t£e  West- 
voods*  garden.  tf*iqr3W  latsrWostwood 


oodttibutad  to  *Ntftea  aniA  Querias'  (sea 
below)  aotta  iuttfreslli^  ipwaaeiutom  tit 
OfaaHea  Lamb,  whom  be  eharaet«iaBd  as  *• 
aevanlaeitth-eeiitaty  man  mialaia.'  Intro- 
docedby  d^;reesto  many  of  LamVslitemy 
ftiends,  the  young  man  was  imbued  with  a 
taste  for  letters.  In  1840  he  iasned  a  dain^ 
■volume  of 'Poems'  (London,  8vo),  sod  was 
oi«dited  by -a -critic  in  the  '  AChwueom '  with 
*a  poetical  'eye,  a  poaticai  heart,  and  a 
musical  aar.-'   It  w^  -followed  in  1860  by 

*  'Burden  lit  tdie  Bell  and  other  Lyrics,*  many 
of  Which  had  previouslv  awMred  in  the 

*  Gkntlemom's  Hagasine.  His  remainiBg 
Voloffies  of  verse  were :  *  'Berriea  and  Blos- 
soms'(1896),  'Foxglove  Bells:  a  Book  of 
Sonnets '  (1866),  "The  Swoid  of  Xingship' 
(wivately  printed,  1866),  *  Tba  Quart  Of  lia 
Saagnedl*  (1863),  'Twelve  Sonata  ud 
an  EiHlogne  (la  Hemoriam  L  W^too),' 
■Londmi,  1884,  and  '^athared  intheOloam- 
ing '  (1886),  poems  of  earhr  and  later  yaara, 
representing  the  verses  ha  thought  best 
wm^y  of  Sarrivsl  In  a  humoroua  atmnet 
on  iba  *9auXL  Poau,'  Westwood  aan^  as  a 
unit  in  a  countless  swarm, '  Oh  for  a  wiiard*a 
sleight  to  turn  this  swarm  oi  uitea  into  one 
migoty  t '  Yet  all  his  lyrics  are  marked  by 
an  exquisite  tasta,  and  One  of  tiiem,  *Love 
in  the  Alpuxaras,'  is  said  to  have  excited  the 
envious  admiration  of  Landor. 

In  1844  Weetwood  Hv«nt  to  Belgium  and 
there  obtained  the  post  of  direi^tor  and  eecre- 
taiy  of  the  Tournay  railway.  He  spent 
most  of  his  lata  life  in  West  flandars,  da- 
voting  leisure  and  money  to  the  oollectifA 
of  a  splendid  library  of  worka  on  aqglii^, 
upon  which  subject  be  was  woggiifasd  in 
England  as  an  authority,  probably  without 
a  rival.  In  1861  he  published  ibiotiA  tha 
'Field'  office  *A  New  BibliotheeaPiaca- 
toria ;  or  General  Catalogue  of  Angling  and 
Fishing  Literature,  with  Bibliograpbical 
Notes  and  Data*  (preface  dated  Brussels, 
July  1861).  In  1864  he  issued  his  '  Chnmi- 
cle  of  the  Compleat  Angler,'  now  a  scarce 
volume,  and  deservedly  prized,  for  it  is  per- 
haps the  most  elab(nate  biblit^naphy  on 
record  of  any  book  printed  in  En^aod,  with 
the  Mception  of  the  Bible ;  It  was  printed  as 
a  Buppl«nent  to  Marston's  aumptuons  edition 
of 'l^OoiiQtoat  Angler' of  1888  (u.  268- 
S90,  with  a  new  pr^aoe).  In  188S,  with 
dhe  M^bOTation  of  llMHBas  Satohsll  (dL 
1888),  Waetwood  produced  in  a  bandsoma 
quurto  Ids  meffntm  cpu$,  tha  'Jffibliotliaea 
Pisoatoria:  a  Oataloeue  of  Bookson  Aagliur, 
the  fisheries  and  nsh-CulthHe,'  tbe  small 
volume  of  1861  being  practically  tranrfbrmed 
into  a  new  wtfrk,  e<mtahraig  oauudenilily 
onr  flve  thooauid  acgaNte  «tttoi|R.  Im  tu 
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■me  veMr -WMtwood  n|aint«cl,  witk  %  Rood 
mtvomieticta,  'The  Stereto  of  An^&wr' 
adl8)of  John  X>0iu»s.  'West wood  died  m 
Belgium  on  IS  Maveh  1868. 

pKile^B  Foeta  «!aA  Toetej  of  the  Centoir 
(Teni^mo  to  Clongh),  pp.  48S-44A ;  Notea  and 
Qmrice,  Srd  ear.  x.  33^  aw,  t.  6tS,  s.  405; 
Sflt9(M.CBt.l  T.B. 

WIOSXUAK,  JOSEPH  (A  1723), 
-■Bjor>gQnenL,  w&s  ^ipointed  ensign  to 
LientenAnt-eolotiel  Robert  ^oith  on  So  Dec. 
1690,  arid  -lieateiiBnt  to  Lientenant-Qolonel 
Thoihae  Hopson  on  7  Aug.  1698,  with  the 
ftddiCiaoalzank  of  captain.  On  8  Dec  1696 
he  was  (promoted  capbua  and  lieatenuit- 
DidoDd.  m  the  first  foot  guards.  He  eubce- 
quQntly  became  an  officer  of  Sir  Matthew 
xbidgwe  lament  of  £Dot  (now  the  Lei- 
cestershire Eegiment),  with  which  he  serred 
in  the  Nethwlaiida  under  William  III.  In 
1701  he  aocompanied  the  regimedt  to  Hol- 
land and  eetvea  in  Marlborough's  oampaigns 
in  l70St  and  1708.  Hewas  promoted  to  the 
nnmental  ntnk  cf  Uetrtcmant-cokmel  in 
1702,  and  <nt  28  Ai^.  1708  teoetred  the 
IneVBtniik  <d  ooiknel,  Iforlboroogh  com- 
mended him  u  'a  ymy  careful,  diluent 
officer'  (ZaUen  and  Detpat^^  ^  Marl- 
dom^A,  ed.  Murray,  1846,  i.  192).  lu  1701 
the  regiment  was  transferred  to  the  Spanish 
peninsula,  "where  it  saw  much  service  under 
'the  Eail  of  Clalway,  and  suffered  severely  at 
Almama  on  Sfi  April  1707.  On  IJan.  1*707 
'Wightman  became  brigadier^neral,  and  on 
20  Aug.  he  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  r^fiment  on  the  death  of  Colonel  Hol- 
oroft  Blood  [q.v.]  On  1  Jan.  1710  he  was 
promoted  to  tlie  rank  df  m&jor^eneral. 

On  IS  July  -1712  W^htman  was  appointed 
commandflD-in-cbief  .in  Scotland  dutmg  the 
absence  of  Jc^n  Campbell,  seoond  duve  of 
Argyll  [O;  vO  commiuid  he  obtain«d 
thxongliGeneial  John-Bichmond  Webb[q.T.], 
Mnnewhst  aoaiott  the  indination  of  Ai^lt, 
■who  dduxad  to  noniinate  Bngadier-geueral 
Willinn  Braton  {AdOit.  Jlf«.  §8278, 7. 193). 
Wightman's  poaition  Tos  difficult.  He  did 
not  get  on  wall  witfi  Argyll,  who,  be  com- 
■plaineS,  .never  answered  nis  letters,  and  he 
found  the  Scottish  people  generally  Jacobite 
in  fMling,  and  hostile  to  the  Bngbsh  sol- 
diery. EFo  avoid  offending  the  presbyteriaos 
•he  ordered  bit  cha^am  to  discontinue  the 
use  of  the  book  of  common  prayer  in  the 
x^imental  services  (Addit.  MS.  6116,  f.Sl). 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  of  1716 
under  the  Earl  of  Mar  [see  Ebseutb,  John, 
MBOX  or  SLSFBSZH  Euu.]  Argyll  was  absent 
-ftotn  Seotland,  and  Wightmau,  diawing  to- 
gBllier  hii  fince*  .numbering  ammt  aj^tew 


bundled  mien,  took  ^paat  ibidiAr  Stiilwf , 
-where  Aqrylljhaataniiigfrow  X^ttodon,  jolnM 
him  about  the  middle  w  fiBptienber.  the 
battle  of  Sharifmuir  on  13  Jfotr.  Wightmaa 
commanded  the  centn  of  the  loyal  'foroee, 
composed  of  about  three  regimeots  of  in- 
fanlay,  and  ably  supported  Alrgyll,  who, 
with  the  camby  on  the  ri^t  wing,  «ett- 
pletely  routed  the  enttoVa  teft.  He 'wrote 
an  laccount  d  the  batua  on  tint  following 
d^^-whiohtvas  prlntdd  ial?17  m'AHia- 
tovy  cf  the  late  KsbeUion '  1^  Robert  Pfttlen 
[q.T  J  It  was  rsfginted  ana  teraely  oziti- 
ctsed  in  1746  hr  Babact  OHRpbell  m  hit 
<  life  of  John,  fhike  (tf  Ax^^le  and  Qrate- 
wich.* 

In  1716,  at  'the  time  (tf  the  landing  of  the 
Jacobites  at  Loch  Alah.under  'Willi&m  Mtlr- 
ray,  marquis  ef  TulUjttazdine  [q.v.],  Wight- 
man  was  stationed  ait  ilnvenneaa,  and  on 
10  June  he  oommandad  the  rcfyal  troops  at 
the  battle  of  Olenshill,  where  he  fonied  the 
highlanders  to  disperse,  and  the  Spanish 
troops  to  snrreBder  prisonen  «f  war.  His 
services  were  rewarded  with  (he  government 
df  Kinsale.  He  died  suddenly  of  apopleocy 
at  Bath  on  26  Sept.  1722. 

[Dalton's  Xnglisb  Army  TAatn,  1806-8,  veTa. 
ill.  and  iv.;  Cwu<ni'8HiBt.R«eoi:dof  thaSAwn- 
taentb  or  Lrioastefshtre  Kegtmant,  1848,  p.  49  ; 
Kaa'a  Hist,  of  the  Babellioii,  1746;  Patten's 
Hist,  of  the  BabellioaOf  1716,  l?4fi;  Motes  and 
Qnerin,  Sod  ser.  viii.446;  Hiat£e^atflT,'17l9, 
No.  IT.;  1722,  Chroa.  DtaiT,  p.  44  ;  Lockhart 
Fapers,  1817,  ii.  19-20;  CampbaU's  Life  of 
Argyla  and  Oraenirich,  l74fi;  £iogton  Oli- 
.phant's  Jacobite  Lairds  ofOaak, '1870;  Jacobite 
Attempt  of  1719,  Scottish  Hist.  Soc  FabL. 
vol.  six.;  Criditon's  Life  of  Lfeatenaat-eolonel 
Blaekadar.  1824,  p.  467 ;  Ten/s  Cbavaliar  da 
St.  George,  1901,]  E.  L  C. 

WIItDE,  JAMES  FLAISTKD, 
pBNBAircB  (1816-1899),  jud^,  seocuid  aea 
of  Edward  Archer  'Wilde,  solicitor,  of  Lon- 
don, by  Marijanne,  daughter  of  WiUiam 
Norrie,  M.P.,  was  bom  on  12  July  1816 
[of.  Wiw)B,  TaovAB,  Lord  TbttboJ.  He 
was  educated  at  Winchester  School  ^nd  the 
universitgr^f  Cambridge,  where  he  frraduated 
(from  Trinity  C!oIlege)  BA.  in  1838,  and 

Eroceeded  MA.  in  1842.  On  16  April  1836 
e  was  admitted  student  at  the  Inner 
-Temple,  and  wu  th^re  called  to. the  bar  on 
22  Hov.  1839,  and  deoted  bencher  on  15  Jan. 
1666.  A  pttpil  of  Barnes  (afterwards  Sir 
Bames  Paaooi^),  and  *  devil '  to  his  nnolB, 
Sir  Thomas  Wiule,  <he  was  rapidly  launohad 
into  j^raetice.  IndMOhe  was  madecouuel 
to  the  flomniliuonen  of  ooBtMna,  and  thme- 
aftar  .both  w  the  northern  orouit  vaA  at 
Vestminatar  hia  aaiMv  wap  ooa  -of  mgid^ 
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tad  rastsined  raceess.  He  took  eilk  on 
6  July  1866,  wu  m&de  counsal  to  the  Dachy 
of  Lancastar  in  1860,  and  in  1860  baron  of 
the  excheqaer,  being^  at  the  same  time 
inveetad  with  the  coif  and  knighted  (13, 
24  April).  Thence,  on  the  death  of  Sir 
Gresswell  Cresswell  in  1863,  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  court  of  probate  and  divorce 
(28  Ang.),  and  on  30  April  1864  was  awom 
of  the  privy  coaneiL  In  his  new  office  hs  at 
once  ^ave  proof  of  the  highest  judicial 
qnatities,  and  by  a  series  of  luminous 
decisions  did  much  to  shape  both  the  sub- 
stantive law  and  the  procedure  of  the  court. 
He  took  port  with  Lord-chief-justice  Cock- 
bum  and  Chief-baron  Pollock  in  the  pro- 
ceedinjTS  under  the  Legitimacy  Declaration 
Act  (21  &  22  Vict.,  c  93),  which  disposed 
of  the  preposterous  pretensions  of  the  mi- 
dimnt  Princess  Olire  [we  Sebbsb,  Mk8. 
OliviaI  He  was  raised  to  the  peerage  on 
6  April  1869  \fy  the  title  of  Baron  Penzance 
of  Penzance,  Cornwall,  and  on  23  April  took 
his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  new  peer 
counted  as  a  distinct  gain  to  the  goremment. 
In  aweigh^and  eloquent  maiden  speech  he 
jnstified  (16  June  1869)  the  diaestabfiahment 
of  the  Iruh  church  on  the  broad  ground  of 
equity.  He  carried  the  measure  of  the  same 
session  enabling  the  evidence  of  the  parties  to 
be  taken  in  actions  for  breach  of  promise  of 
mairioge  and  proceedinga  consequent  upon 
adultery.  In  the  following  session  he  sup- 
ported the  measures  in  amendment  of  the 
laws  relating  to  absconding  debtors,  married 
women's  property,  and  the  naturalisation  of 
aliens,  and  moved  on  27  March  1871  the 
second  reading  of  the  bill  for  the  legalisation 
of  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister. 
He  also  took  an  active  port  in  the  discussions 
on  the  judicature  bills  of  1872  and  1874. 
In  November  1872  he  retired  from  judidal 
oflice  in  consequence  of  ill  health,  and^  at 
considerable  pecomary  sacrifice— ^ispension 
was  itxed  at  3,600/1— but  in  1874  he  was 
sufficiently  recovered  to  undertake  the  not 
very  onerous  duties  of  judge  under  the 
Public  Worship  Regulation  Act  (37  &  38 
Vict.,c.  85).  IhefranklyErastiancbaracter 
of  the  act  placed  Penzance  from  the  first 
under  a  ^ievous  disadvantage.  He  was  in- 
vested with  the  statutory  jurisdiction  by  sign 
manual  on  14  Nov.  1874,  without  otherpre- 
liminarv  than  a  formal  nomination  by  the 
ardibishops  of  (^nterbury  and  York.  By 
virtue  of  the  statute  he  succeeded  to  the 
offices  of  dean  of  the  arches  court  of  Canter- 
buzy ,  master  of  the  faculUes,  and  official  prin- 
dpal  of  the  chancery  court  of  York  on  the 
retirement  in  the  fbuowing  year  (October) 
of  Sir  Robert  niillimore  and  Granville  Har^ 


court  Vernon,  a  mere  declaration  <^  chnrcb- 
manahip  being  snbetatuted  for  the  oath  and 
subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articlea  re- 
quired by  the  137th  canon  of  1603-4.  His 
jurisdiction  thus  lacked  moral  authority,  his 
monitions  were  disregarded,  and  hia  inhibi- 
tions treated  withoontempt.  His  position  in 
the  judicial  hierarchy  was  also  by  no  neus 
well  defined.   The  statute  did  not  exprnalj 
ccnutitnte  his  court  a  superior  court  of  law,  or 
invest  him  with  power  to  commit  for  oon- 
tempt,  and  the  courtof  queen's  bench  assaited 
the  right  to  review  his  oecistcau  and  restrain 
their  enforcement  by  prohibition  [cf.  CocK- 
BiruT,  Sib  AlbxajtdebJ.   These  qneatioas 
were  determined  in  Penzance's  &vourby  the 
House  of  Lords  in  1881  and  1882  (Law  Re- 
ports, Api>eal  Cases,  vi.  424, 657,  vii.  240),  but 
by  that  time  his  occupation  was  virtually 
gone.   The  bishops  discouraged  recourse  to 
his  court,  while  among  the  laity  not  a  few 
of  those  least  disposed  to  sympathise  with 
lawlessness  deplored  the  scandal  and  doubted 
the  policy  of  converting  ritualists  into 
martyrs.   For  these  reasons  Penzance's  ooott 
came  eventnaUy  to  be  all  but  deaerted  for 
that  of  the  Archbishop  fA  Ouiterbnty. 
Peniance  retired  from  the  bench  in  Maidli 
1890,  and  died  at  his  seat,  Eaahing  Park. 
Godalming,  Surrey,  on  9  Dec.  followii^. 
His  remams  were  interred  on  16  Dec  at 
Shacltleford,  near  Godalming.  By  hia  wife, 
Lady  Mary  Fleydell  Bouverie,  youngest 
daughter  of  William,  third  earl  of  Radnor, 
whom  be  married  on  20  Feb.  1860,  he  left  no 
issue :  she  died  on  24  Oct.  1900.  Pensance 
served  on  the  Royal  Commissions  on  the 
Marriage  Laws,  1866 ;  the  Courts  of  Law, 
1867  and  1869;   claims  to  compensation 
consequent  on  the  abolition  of  purchase  in  the 
army,  1873 ;  the  retirement  and  {nY>motion  of 
military  officers,  1874;  the  customs  of  iJm 
Stock  £xchange,  1877;  and  the  condition 
of  Wellington  College,  187&    He  took 
only  very  occasional  part  in  the  Jndtdal 
deliberations  of  the  House  of  Lordfs.  His 
favourite  pastime  was  floriculture,  and  his 
favourite  flower  the  rose,  which  he  hybri- 
dised with  remarkable  success. 

An' Addrens  on  .Jurisprudence  andAmend- 
ment  of  the  I^aw,*  delivered  by  Penzance  in 
1864  at  the  York  meeting  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social 
Science,  is  printed  in  the  *  Transactions  *  of 
the  association. 

[Foss'9  Lives  of  the  Judges ;  Foster's  Hpd  at 
the  Bar  and  Peerage ;  Burke's  Peerage,  1900 ; 
G.  E.  C[okayneTfl  Complete  Peerage;  Grad-Caat.; 
Hobbard's  Ecclesiastical  Courts;  PhUlhaoie's 
Eedesiastical  Lav,  ii.  102ft ;  Pari.  Bab.  Srd  sar. 
vols,  czeri-cczii.,  eeriii-coixri.,  ccxnv-odiivt; 
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M.  Vm.  (H.  C),  1885  c.  40d9, 1868.9  e.  4180, 

1873  c  631,  1874  c.  957.  9S4.  1018.  1090. 
1878  &  1569,  1876  e.  2167.  I860  o.  3650; 
Lords'  Jonrn.  ci.  185;  Vmiij  Fair,  18  Dec 
1869;  BaUaatine's  ExperianoM,  1883,  p.  173; 
Selborne's  Memorials,  FenoaAl  and  Politioal ; 
Idddoo's  life  of  Fasejr.  iv.  382-8 ;  Dun  Hole's 
Uemoriea,  v,  228;  Times,  12  and  18  Dec. 
1899;  Ann.  Keg.  1868  il  322,  1899  iL  18, 180  ; 
Xev  Joam.  16  Dec.  1899;  Lair  Hog.  and  Rev. 
6ih  ser.  xxr.  212-27;  Law  Times,  10  April 
1869,  18  Fob.  1871,  2  Nov.  1872,  8  Aug.  1874. 
37  Not.  1876,  8  April  1876,  16  Dec.  1899; 
Onardian.  13  Dec.  1899 ;  Ooombe  T.  Edwards 
Jndgoient,  1878;  the  AigiimBOt  delirered  in 
theFi^stona Bitnal ease, Sec,  1878 ;  Law  Be- 
porta,  Ameal  Oaiaa,  xii.  '  Jodgei  and  Law  OA- 
Uri.']  J.M.B. 

WILDE,  OSOAB  OTLAHERTIE 
'WILLS  (1866-1000),  wit  and  dramatist^ 
bom  in  DaUm  on  16  Oct.  1866,  was  the 
Tonnger  son  of  Sir  William  Robert  Wills 
Wikfe  [q.  T.l,  who  married,  in  1861,  Jane 
Francisca  Elgee  (d.  1806),  a  granddaughter 
of  Archdeacon  Elgee  of  Wexford  [see  under 
WiiDB,  Sir  W.  R.  W.]  Oscar  Wilde'H  elder 
brother,  William  Charles  Kingsbury  Wilde 
(1863-189^,  a  jonmalist,  who  wrote  much 
for  the  *  World"'  and  the  '  Dady  Telegraph,' 
died  in  London  in  March  1899.  His  mother, 
who  wrote  under  the  signature  *  Speranza,* 
had  a  literary  salon  at  Dublin,  where  much 
olerer  talk  was  listened  to  by  the  ohildcen. 

Aft«r  edueation  at  Fbrton  wduxAf 
Ennlskillra,  Oscar  Wilde  studied  during 
1878-4  at  iSrinity  OoUege,  Dublin,  whne  ne 
won  the  Bericeley  gold  medal  with  an  essay 
on  the  Greek  comic  poets.  He  matriculated 
from  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  17  Oct. 
1874,  holding  a  demyship  at  Magdalen  from 

1874  to  1879,  and  graduating  B.A.  in  1678. 
In  1877,  during  a  racation  ramble,  he  Ttsited 
Ravenna  and  Greece,  in  company  with  Pro- 
fessor Mahaffy,  and  in  Jane  1878  he  won  the 
Newdigate  prize  with  a  poem  on 'Ravenna.' 
He  was  greatly  impressed  by  Florence  and 
by  the  lectures  of  Kuskin,  spending  several 
whole  days  in  breaking  stones  upon  the  road 
which  the  piofeasor  projected  near  Oxford. 
He  had  from  hia  yonth  a  itranv  antipiUJ^ 
to  games,  though  he  was  fond  of  nding. 
Sia  {wecocity,  hoth  ph^cal  and  mental, 
was  exceptional,  and  iniile  still  at  Magdalen 
he  excogitated  his  ssthetie  philosophy  of 
'Art  for  Art's  sake,*  of  wlucn  he  was  re- 
cognised at  once  as  the  anostla,  and  enun- 
dated  the  aspiration  that  be  migliA  be  able 
to  live  up  to  his  blue  ohina.  His  rooms,  over- 
looking the  Cherwell,  were  notorious  for  their 
exotic  splendour,  and  Wilde's  brio-Apbrae  was 
the  olfject      sereral  philiitine  outrages. 


Hie  abuse  of  fbes  and  the  absurdities  of 
friends  alike  furnished  material  for  per- 
uflage.  His  wit  was  undoubted,  and  he 
sncfwssfhlly  cultivated  the  reputation  (not 
wholly  deserved)  of  being  a  complete  idler. 
He  hod  a  natural  aptitude  for  classical 
studies,  and  he  obtained  with  ease  a 
first-class  both  in  classical  moderatioils 
(1876)  and  in  &'««r(sAumantorM  (1876).  He 
had  already  written  poems,  marked  by 
strujge  aSectations,  but  with  a  classical 
finish  and  an  occasional  feliciW  of  detail. 
These  had  appeared  in  the  'Month,'  the 
'Catholic  Mirror,'  the  'Irish  Monthly,' 
'  Kottaboa,'  and  in  the  first  number  of 
Edmvnd  Yates's  periodical  called  'Time/ 
A'seleeUon  of  uese  juvenile  pieces  was 
printed  in  1881  as  '  Poems  by  Oscar  Wflde ' 
(reprinted  in  New  York,  1883).  On  leaving 
Oxford  Wilde  was  already  a  well-known 
figure  and  a  favourite  suUect  for  caricature 
(notably  in '  Punch,*  and  later  as  Ardiibald 
OrosvenoT  in  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  comic 
opera, 'Patience').  He  was  recognised  as  the 
founder  of  the  sasthetic  cult,  the  symbols  of 
which  were  peacocks'  foathers,  sunflowers, 
dados,  and  blue  china,  long  hair,  and  velvet- 
een breeches.  His  sayings  were  passed  from 
mouth  to  month  as  those  of  one  of  the  pro- 
fessed wits  of  the  age.  His  fiune  crossed 
the  Atlantic,  and  in  1883  he  made  a  tour 
through  the  United  States,  lecturing  two 
hnndnd  times  in  such  cities  as  New  York, 
Boston,  and  GIua^,upon  '.lEstheticFhilo- 
aofihj,'  and  meeting  with  great,  though  not 
nnvuied,  success.  The  paiadc^cal  notote 
of  his  utterances  at  times  excited  (Bsgust. 
A  cablegram  to  England  expressed  his  '  dis- 
appointment' with  the  Atlantic,  and  he 
finally  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Enff- 
Itsh  'nave  really  everything  in  common  wiui 
the  Americans — except,  of  course,  language.' 
A  drama  by  him,  called  *Veia,'  was  pro> 
duced  in  New  Ywk  during  his  stay  there  m 
1882. 

For  five  or  six  years  after  his  return  from 
America  Wilde  resided  chiefly  in  London  in 
comparative  privacv,  but  paid  frequent  visits 
to  Paris  and  travelled  on  the  continent.  In 
1884  he  married  Constuice,  daughter  ot 
Horace  Lloyd,  Q.O.,  and  In  IMS  he  com- 
menced a  period  of  literary  aetiTity,  which 
was  progressive  until  the  collapse  of  his 
career  in  1896.  This  period  opened  with 
*  The  Happy  Prince  and  other  Tales '  (1888,  ■ 
illustrated  by  Walter  Crane  and  Jaoomb 
Hood),  a  volume  of  charming  fiu^  tales 
with  a  piquant  touch  of  contemporary  satire. 
In  1891  appeared  '  Lerd  Artnur  Savile's 
Grime,  and  other  Stories'  and  'The  Fictnra 
of  Dorian  Gray.'  Hie  norsl  last  mentioned, 
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which  W9&  ^rst  ipablisbed  in  '  lippincott's 
Magwino/  waa  full  of  aubtie  iiapc«asioiu<in 
and  higbdy  'wroaght  «^Hgnim,  bad  owed  noto 
riefejMaa  uaderctvuait  of  T«n  diaagreeaUe 
auggestion.  A  '  Profaoe  to  Dorian  Ony,' 
cqaclndiDg  'AH  Art  is  quite  uade«B,'uipeand 
HMMt^  in  the  *Fort»i^hUy  aefriow' 
(.JIanii  1891).  In  the  preTions  number  of 
the  *Bet!iev'  naden  liad  iraen  more  than 
4ms  bewildered  by  Wilde'a  eKc^onalfy 
briUiant  ^lea  for  Boeialiam,  on  tjie  ground 
that  it.would  reliare  as  of '  the  sonlid  aeces- 
mtj  of  living  for  othen.'  Latetr  in  the  same 
yw  Wilde  xeprinted  some  '  literary  wild 
oate'vndsr  the  titie'lntenticw' (three  oon- 
tribvtiofu  <Ui  reviews).  One  of  theee,  on 
'  Maska,'  Kvaaled  an  intimate  loDOwledge  of 
Slafaeq^MB.  '  A  House  of  PomegranateB ' 
(mra^aicT  take),  1892,  was  tak^iiithe  main 
attheaauior'-STaluatiionas'iatended  neither 
fag  the  Sriddi  child  nor  the  Britjeh  :public.* 

Meanwhile  in  J  891  a  bladok-vewe  trasedr 
by  AVilde,  called  '  The  Duehew  of  Faduft,' 
waaoroduoed  in  New  Ytak  (it  waspaUiebed 
in  -the  oollective  edition  of  Wilde  •  wwIcb, 
1908).  Subsequently  he  found  a  Bure 
pxifitaUe  mode  of  ex|««e8k)ti  for  his  literal^ 
abilities  in  l^ht  comedies,  whtdi^denite  his 
naftowQxpenenoe  of  modern  6ta«e  conditione, 
were  Temariiable  equally  for  theatrioal  and 
for  Utenuy  skill.  His  first  light  comedy, 
'  Lady  Windermere's  Fan«'  was  .produced  at 
the  8t.  James's  Theatre  on  20  Feb.  1892,  and 
was  printed  next  year.  It  was  full  sauqy 
repartee  and  ovenlone  with  epi^am  of  the 
pattern  peculiar  to  the  author,  nameW,  the 
inverted  proverb,  but  it  made  a  hit.  It  was 
f(^owed  at  the  Uaymarket  Theatre  in  April 
1893  by  'A  Woman  of  no  ImportAiUHv'  a 
dramaofB8imiliirkind,towhof>e  euooeas'the 
setoff  of  Mr.  Tree  and  Mrs.  (Bernard  Beere 
greatly  oontributed  fra-inted  1694. 4to). 

In  tbe  swunier  of  1893  the  lioenser  of 
■nlays  vrfusad  to  eanoMon  dw  peifonnanoe  of 
'SuomVaplay  of  more  serious  character, 
written  in  French.  This  waa  a  marvel  of 
.numetic  tpower,  which  owed  most  perhaps 
to  Flaubert's '  Hwodias ; '  it  was  printed  as 
'  Salom^,  Drame  en  un  acte' (1893,4to),wta 
rendered  into  English  by  Wilde's  friend,' 
Lord  Alfred  DougUs,  in  1894  (London,  4to; 
with  ten  pictiues  by  Aubrey  Beiurdsley),aDd. 
afterwards  formed  the  libretto  of  an  opera  by 
JUchard  Straose.  The  original  v^ion  was 
^roc|uced  in  Paris  in  1896.  In  1894  was  also 
published '  The  Sphinx '  (dedicated  to  Marcel 
Schwob),  a  poetical  aatal<wue  of  'amours 
finqueht  wA  free,'  presentea  in  the  metre  of 
'InMemoriam.'  In  the  same  year,  in  a  paper 
antitted  'fhrases  anfl  Philoeopmee  for  tiw 
we  of  the  Youngf'  Wikia  gan-dle  tdnato  a 


shortlived  magMine  oaUed '  The  Ghameleoa,' 
issued  at  Osfbrd  in  a  limited  aditioa.  Tbe 
twrtueed  paradoxss  of  ^  nww  exit  -were 
effiMltiTety  parodied  in  Hr.  Hiohms'-s  'Oaean 
Oamation.'  To  the  '  Fortdigbtly '  of  J«ly 
1894 Wilde  contrtbated  some  curioiu 'Poems 
in  Prosed'  He  could  imte  Engfish  of  ailkw 
delicbcy,  but  in  his  choice  of  opiiJiete  there 
.are  frequent  traces  of  that '  inoiutnr '  which 
he  denounced  as  the  'root  of  all  uflinesa.' 

A  third  comedy, '  The  Ideal  Husband,'  waa 
Buccessfullj  produced  at  tbe  Hi^market  on 
6  Jan.  1895,  aJthoi^h  it  was  not  nmited 
until  1899.  Oo  14  Feb.  1895  was  givon  at 
the  St.  Jamee's  Theatre  a  fourth  i^y  m  tbe 
light  vein, '  The  Importance  of  bdng  Ear- 
ndit :  a  trivial  comedy  for  serious  ^ople ' 
(1899,  4to),  an  irreeistiDle  dramatic  trifle,  at 
Dni»  itiaolent  in  its  levity  and  eaqni^te  in 
its  finish.  The  Victtfrian  eta,  it  may  faiiiy 
be  said,  knew  no  light  comedies  which  for 
Inrllliant  wit,  litorairy  fini^,  or  theatrical 
dexterity  were. comparable  with  Wildo'«. 

The  manuscript  of  a  poeCicdl  4ium  by 
Wilde,  entitled '  A  Florentine  Traged^p'  was 
first  ttfihted  in  the  ■eoUectsve  editoon  of 
1908.  'Ehere  was  privately  .printed  in  1880 
tad  &Bt  puUished  in  the  collaetiTe  aditioa 
■m  essay  on  8hakeq)ehre's  sonnets,  entitled 
'The  Portrait  of  Mr.  W.  H.,'  of  Vhich  an 
outline  appeared  in '  Blackwood's  Magaaine ' 
in  July  1869. 

In  tiie  month  following  the  sucoeirial 
production  of  'The  Importance  <^  beinf? 
£amest '  WiLde  brought,  with  fatal  inaoleoce, 
an  unsncoeesful  actiMi  for  ca^mdnal  libel 
against  the  Mai^uis  of  Quednsberry.  in  the 
reeult  be  was  himself  arrested  and  cAiaiged 
with  offeucee under  tbe  OiminalLawAmend- 
ment  Acc,  and  beitw  found  guilty  aftdr  a  pro- 
tracted trial  at  the  Old  Bailev  on26  May  1885, 
he  wM  sentenced  by  Bfr.  Jurtioe  Wilb  to 
two  years'  impriscmnient  wkh  hard  laboitr. 
Rniiuad  to  ibrtnneaswellaain&iBe,faesoon 
afterwards  paasad  throwh  the  baakiiqit<|y 
court.  While  in  prison  he  Wrote  a  kind  of 
apology  for  his  life  (published  posthumously 
in  1906  as  *De  Profundis'),  and  he  also 
studied  Dante  assiduously,  contempla^ng-  an 
-essay  on '  The  Divine  Comedy '  which  should 
develop  a  new  theory.  On  19  May  1697  'he 
'fras  released  from  prison.  Thenoeforth  his 
necessities  ivere  provided  for  by  a  unall 
annuity  pufcefaaaed  by  bis  friends.  Afteir 
spending  some  time  at  Bemeval,  he  in  1^8 
made  Us  headquartere  at  the  fi^tel  d'Alsaoe, 
Paris.  While  at  Bemeval  he  wrote  and  is- 
sued anonymously  in  London  a  powwful  but 
AAoricd  'Ballad  of  Rte^Gaol'  (1808). 
ThencelbrA  be  wrotenothing.  Be  uopted 
the  name  Bafaiatiatt  Mehwith— ^Unoth 
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Itotn  (lie  romsnoe  of  Matuirin,  a  oonneotaon 
cS  fais  tuoVher,  Lady  Wilde,  SebasfetBn  vag- 
«erited  by  the  anowB  oq  the  priMn  dreae. 
Be  had  oontriboied  some  inforoiBtiOB  to  the 
189*.^  edition  of  *  Meknoth  the  Wanderer.' 

After  visiting 6i<Mly  and  Kome  in  the  apzin^' 
of  1900,  AVilde  died  of  oerebral  .meniagitas 
at  the  Hdtel  d'Alaace  on  30  Mot.  1900.  He 
>BediTe6  the  last 'rltM  of  the  Roman  C8tiu>lic 
-<3»tteh.  He  ^raa  buried  in  the  Bagneux 
«etnete^  on  9  Dee.^  bat  his  iMiuna  were 
removed  to  the  cemeteiy  of  if^^Lachaise, 
Paris,  on  20  July  1909.  His  wife  had  died 
in  1'896.  Two  sons— CttU,  bom  m  1886, 
and  Vjrvyan,  b(tm  in  ifee—smrrived  both 
patents. 

Alter  Wilde's  death  there  -was  first  -^tA- 
Nshed  his  prose  apolt^a  wntten  In  prison 
entitled  '  De  Profundis '  (^1905).  A  tmifortt 
edition  of  Wilde's  works  m  13  vols,  appeared 
in  1908,  edited  by  Mr.  Robert  Ross.  Almost 
all  his  writings  were  here  collected  save 
'The  Picture  of  Dorien  Gray,'  reissued 
independently  at  the  same  time.  Acbeaper 
coUective  edition,  with  a  few  additions,  fol- 
lowed in  1909.  Many  of  his  publications 
wan  also,  aftn  his  defti^  iaaued  separately, 
rither  Sot  private  at  geimntl  einjiilation,  and 
several  have  been  tabulated  into  German. 

(R.  H.  SOienxd's  The  St^  of  an  Unhtippy 
Riendship,1906.  and  Life  of  Wilde.  1906;  Stnart 
Mason's  Bibliography  of  Wilde's  Poemfl,  1907 ; 
Miles't  Poets  of  the  Otmttary ;  Stedman's  Victorian 
Anthology,  1896;  Hamilton's  .Srthrtie  Move- 
ment In  Eoglaifd ;  Yoan^s  Apologia  pro  Osc&r 
Wilde,  1886;  Whistler's  t^tle  Art  of  Making 
Bnemiee,  ilOO,  pp.  106-21;  Biogra;[di,  August 
I960 ;  Times,  UsMb-April  1886,  SO  Ibj  1897. 
1  Bsc.  1900 ;  Jlnldin  EvflDing  MaU,  1  Dee.  1900 ; 
Acadenyr,  18  Maich  1889 ;  private  informaUon.] 

T.a 

mnJUat  Sn  CffiORGE  habrt 
SMITH  (183a-l«00),  gmwnd,  colooel  of  l!he 
Mtddleeex  KginMit,  of  'Stretham  Manor, 
Oifutffidgeshire,  only  son  of  Lieutenant 
Oeorge  Brander  WiOis,  roval  arUUery,  of 
Sf^ev  Pairk,  Hampshire,  who  bed  served  in 
the  Waldteren  and  Peninsular  campaigns, 
"iras  bom  at  Sc^l^  Park  on  11  Kov.  1898. 
Bdaeafeed  privately  he  obtained  a  oommiwion 
on  28  A{nll  1841  as  ensign  in  the  77tih  foot, 
then  stationed  at  Malta.  Sm  further  com- 
rniesions  were  dated:  lieutenant  80  Aug. 
3844,  captain  27  Dec.  1860,  brevet  major 
IB  Dec.  1854,  brevet  lieutenant-colonel 
6  Jane  1866,  mi^r  un attached  10  I>ec 
1806,  fetevet  eolonel  S6  June  186^,  mmor- 
ceoflnl  S»  Blay  1876,  antedated  to  36  Jime 
1868,  -lientenant^enl  8  Mar  1860, 
gendnslll  May  m?. 

WilUi  femd  with  hit  nginont  in  the 


tf  editamMan,  the  Watt  Indies,  and  North 
A3nenoa,^d  acoooipanied  it  to  the  Crim«# 
in  1864,  waa  prsBent  at  the  affain  of  Bul- 
ganae  'and  MeEenzie^  &xm,  at  the  battlas 
(rf  Alma^SOSc^.)  and  of  Xnkerman  (6  Nov.), 
vriuore  his  tegiment  diatii^faishea  itaelc 
Willis  leadioKthe-grenadieroompaity  in  tJne 
ohaige.  Ha  did  oaw  hundred  tours  oif  du^ 
'in  «M  tzBBchM  befoie  Sebastopol,  and  tocic 

rin  Uku  ramlae  of  aavenJL  aortiss.  On 
April  1656  be  waa  -^^inteil  dqmitgr- 
aesislant  foavtemuter-gsneral  on  Xm 
Raglan's  staff,  and  was  praeent  «t  the  oajh 
ture  <rf  the  quairies,  the  unsocces^ql  attao^c 
of  the  Reran  on  18  June,  the  battle  oi 
the  Toheniaya  in  August,  and  the  fall  oi 
Sebastbpol  on  8  Sept.  On  11  May  1856  he 
waa  appointed  aesistant  quartermaster-gan^ 
ral  to  the  4th  divisiOB  until  the  ntum  of 
the  troops  to  England. 

F<x  his  services  in  the  Orimea  be  was 
menticmed  in  despatohee  {Londm  Geueette, 
34  April  1866),  received  tha:warmBd^  with 
three  dams,  the  Sardinian  and  Turidsh 
medals,  the  6th  class  of  the  h^ioii  of 
honour  and  of  the  Mecyidie,  and  brevets  d 
minor  and  lieutenant-polonel. 

Willis  went  to  Algoria  with  the  French 
after  the  Crimean  war,  and  returned  home  in 
1667,  when  he  formed  the  aecond  battalion 
of  the  6tb  foot  (Warwickshire),  with  which 
he  served  as  major  nntil  his  appointment 
to  be  assistant  quartermaster-general  at 
Gibraltar  on  26  May  1868.  Be  was  trans- 
ferred to  Malta  aeassistant  adjutant^eneral 
on  30  Feb.  1869,  and  remained  th^  five' 
years.  From  83  Feb.  1866  he  served  for 
five  years  as  assistant  quartermaster-general' 
on  the  staff  of  the  southern  district,  waa 
made  a  companioa  <rf  the  <Krdw  of  UieBath, 
military  dividon,  on  SO  May  187)  i  and  served 
OB  the  headquarters  etaffatthe  war  office  aa 
assistant  qmvtennaBteer-generalfrom36  Aug. 
1878  until  hispromotion  to  be  majcn^uora!. 

Willis  commanded  the  northern  military 
district  for  three  years  from  1  April  1878, 
and  in  1883  was  sdected  -to  command  the 
first  division  in  the  £^|^ti&n  e;%pediti<»i 
under  Sir  Qartiet  (a&wwwds  Viscount) 
Wolseley.  Hewasincqmmandof  thetroops 
at  the  actions  of  £1  Mwiar  and  Tel-eV 
Mahuta,  at  the  capture  of  Mahsameh,  at  the 
sftcond  battle  of  ^assassin  on  9  ijept.,  and 
waa  wounded  in  the  assault  of  the  lines  of 
Tel-el-Kebir  (18  Sept.)  For  his  eervicas  he 
was  mentioned  in  despatches  (id.  6  and 
96  Sdpt.,  6  Oct.,  and  2  Kov.  1882),  received 
the  thanks  <^  both  houses  of  parliament,  the 
medal  with  clasp  and  the  hnmse  star,  the 
second  dafls  of  the  Turkish  Ofdar  the 
Oaaaniahf  and  waa  made  a  EXjB. 
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'WUIia  commanded  the  wnthem  military 
district  with  headquartftrs  at  Portsmonu 
for  five  yean  from  1  May  1864,  and  retired 
from  the  serrice  <u  11  Nor.  ISOO.  In  July 
of  this  year  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  the 
Devonutire  regiment,  and  in  October  hono- 
rary colonel  of  the  2nd  Hants  Tolunteer 
artillery.  He  nnsuccessfully  contested 
Portsmouth  as  a  parliamentary  candidate  in 
the  conserratiTe  interest  in  1692.  Deco- 
rated with  a  G.C.B.  on  25  May  1896,  in 
1^  he  was  transferred  to  the  colonelcy  of 
his  old  regiment,  the  Middlesex.  He  was 
»  nuid  onicer  the  l^on  of  hoaonr,  and 
a  knight  of  justice  of  the  order  of  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem,  and  was  in  receipt  of  a  difr- 
tingnished  service  pension.  He  died  after  a 
long  illness  at  bis  rendenoe,  Seabank, 
Boomemonth,  on  29  Nor.  1900. 

Willis  married,  first,  in  1866,  Elixa  (d. 
1867),  daodhter  of  George  Gould  Morjfan, 
M.P.,  of  Brickendonbunr,  Hertfordshire; 
and,  secondly,  in  1874,  Ada  Mary,  daughter 
of  ^  John  Neeld,  first  baronet,  who  sur- 
TiTed  him. 

[Vfu  Office  KMords;  Army  Urts;  Des- 
pRtcb«s;  Wbo'fl  Who,  1900;  Ttmea,  30  Not. 
1900;  King;Inke'5  larasion  of  the  CriniBa; 
Maurice's  Military  Uietoiy  of  thfl  Campni^  of 
1882  in  Egypt;  Boyle's  Egyptian  Campaigns, 
1882-6.]  B.  B.  V. 

WIMPERIS,  EDMUND  MORISON 
(1886-1900),  wateHMlour  ^winter,  eldest 
SOD  of  Edmund  Biehard  Wimperis,  cashier 
of  Messrs.  Walker,  Parker,  &  Co?b  lead  works 
at  Chester,  and  Mary  Morison,  was  bom  at 
Flocker's  Brook,  Chester,  on  6  Feb.  1836. 
He  came  early  in  lift  to  London,  and  was 
trained  as  a  wood-enffrnver  and  draughtsman 
on  wood  under  M^os  Birket  Foster  [q.  t. 
Suppl.]  He  did  much  for  the  '  Illustrated 
London  News'  and  other  periodicals  and 
books.  Hewasanindifferentnguredraughts- 
man,  and  confined  himself  to  landscape  when 
be  adopted  painting  as  his  profession.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  British  Ar- 
tists from  1670  to  1874.  He  began  in  1866 
to  contribute  to  the  Institute  of  Painters  in 
Water^lours  the  pretty  landscraes  in  the 
manner  of  Birket  Foster  or  of  Jjavid  Cox 
in  bis  tamer  noods,  by  wluch  he  is  chiefly 
known.  They  are  neat  and  finished,  but 
somewhat  characterless  and  old-fashioned 
in  technique.  In  later  life  he  also  painted 
in  oils.  Wimperis  was  elected  an  associate 
of  the  institute  in  1873,  a  fall  member  on 
S  May  1876,  and  vice-president  on  1  Apil 
1896.  He  took  an  actiTe  part  iu  the  a^irs 
of  the  institute,  and  in  those  of  the  Artists' 
Benevolent  Ftmd. 
He  was  married  on  11  April  1863  to  Anne 


Harry,  daughter  of  Thomas  EdmoDda  of 
Fensance,  and  left  a  family  of  two  sons  and 
two  dau^ters  at  his  dwtb,  whidt  took 
place  at  Southboume,  Chriatehnrcfa,  Hamp- 
shire on  26  Dec  1900, 

[Times,  28  Dec  ISOO;  Athenmm,  6  Jaa. 

tool ;  priTftte  inftmniition.]  C.  I>. 

WODEHOUSE,  SiB  PHMP  EDMOND 
(1811-1667),  colonial  govemOT,  bom  on 
26  Feb.  1811,  was  the  eldest  child  of  Edniond 
Wodehouse  (1784-1856)  of  Sennow  Lodge. 
Norfolk,  by  his  wife  and  first  cooain,  Lucy 
id.  21  June  1829),  daughter  of  Philip  Wode- 
house (1745-1611),  prebendary  of  Narwieh. 
The  Eaxl  of  Kimberley  is  bis  second  eonun. 
Woddionse  obtained  a  writenhip  ui  the 
Ceylon  avU  service  in  May  1828,  aim  beeuse 
assistant  colonial  secretary  and  derk  of  the 
executive  and  legislative  councils  in  October 
163S.   In  1840  he  was  appointed  asaistant 
judge  at  Kandi,  and  in  1643  govemmmt 
agent  for  the  western  province.    In  1861 
he  was  nominated  eupenntendent  of  British 
Honduras,  where  he  directed  his  attention 
to  financisl  and  fiscal  reform,  and  on  23  March 
1864  he  arrived  at  Geoi^etown  as  governor 
of  British  Guiana.   Bis  administration  was 
signalised  by  two  serious  negro  riots,  the 
second  occasioned  by  the  imposition  of  a 
bead  tax.  On  26  July  1867  the  governor  and 
his  suite  were  pelted  hy  a  lu^  mob  <^ 
negroes,  and  several  persons  injured.  In 
1868  he  vras  ernvtoysd  on  ft  special  mission 
to  Ymezuela.    On  28  Oct.  1861  he  nc- 
eeeded  Sir  George  Grey  [q.v.  Suppl.]  as  go- 
vernor of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  high 
commissioner  in  South  Africa,  (mces  which 
he  held  until  1670.    He  arrived  at  Cape 
Town  on  16  Jan.  1662,  and  was  almost  im- 
mediately occupied  in  arbitrating  between 
the  Orange  Free  State  and  the  Basuto  chief, 
Moshesh,   Wodehouse  did  not  regard  the 
government  of  the  Orange  Free  State  wi^ 
much  favour.  In  October  1864,  however,  on 
the  request  of  the  president.  Sir  J<diaiuies 
Henricua  Brand  [q.  v.  Snppl.1,  he  determined 
the  boundary  line  between  the  Basutos  and 
Free  State  in  favour  of  the  latter.  Mosbesh 
acquiesoed  in  the  decision,  but  in  the  follow- 
ing year  took  advantage  of  another  mtext 
to  declare  war  on  tlu  Fne  State,  wode- 
honse,  on  S7  June  1866,  issued  a  prodsma- 
tion  of  neutrality,  and  on  12  March  1868, 
after  the  natives  had  been  worsted,  he  de- 
clared the  Basutos  British  subjects,  at  the 
request  of  Moshesh,  and  ordered  the  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities.   After  long  negotiatioDS 
he  succeeded  on  13  Feb.  1860  in  coming 
to  an  agieemrat  with  the  Eree  Statoi  by 
^idtwyreoBiTedsomeoeisinuofteiritoiy 
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while  ihe  rest  of  the  Lesuto  became  s  nfttive 
rMnre  under  Briti^  protection.  He  was 
innAved  dnriw  the  whole  of  his  administiar 
tioa  in  a  oonfliot  with  colcaiial  o^nitHi  on 
UuqneatiottofnspoasiUegaTsmment.  Cape 
Colonj  had  receirad  lepnaMitaUTe  institu- 
tiona,  but  the  limits  of  the  governor's  aaUio- 
ntj  were  as  yet  unMttled,  and  the  principle 
that  the  administration  should  direct  tne 
iutenial  policy  of  the  colony  was  not  yet 
estaUished.  Unlike  his  predecessor,  Sir 
Geo^  Qrej,  Wodehouse  disapproved  of  re- 
sponsible government,  desiring  a  more  auto- 
oaratie  system,  and  even  proposing  that  the 
Cape  would  return  to  the  position  of  a 
crown  colony.  He  successively  propOBed 
fonr  constitutions,  each  more  despotic  than 
the  last ;  but  finding  no  adequate  sujiport  at 
home,  and  encountering  bitter  op^ositi(m  in 
tike  uipe,  he  fiuled  to  find  a  solution  of  the 
pioblem,  which  was  left  to  his  successor,  Sir 
Henry  BarUey  [q.  t.  Snppl.1 

On  3  March  1672  'Wodehonse  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Bombay,  retaining  office 
until  1877,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Sir 
lUchard  Temple.  He  cultivated  the  friend- 
■btp  of  native  states,  and  successfully  dealt 
with  riots  in  Bombay,  consequent  on  the 
&mine  1874.  On  relinquishing  his  com- 
mand on  SO  April  1877,  he  retired  fnnn 
active  service.  He  was  nominated  C.B.  in 
1660,  S.C.B.  in  1862,  and  O.C.S.I.  in  1876. 
Be  died  in  London  on  26  Oct.  1687  at  Queen 
Anne's  Mansions,  WeeUninster.  On  19  Dec. 
less  he  married  Katfaerine  Mary  (d.  6  Oct. 
1866),  eldest  daughter  of  F.  J.  Templer.  By 
her  he  had  an  <»ily  diild,  the  Ri^t  Hon. 
Edmond  Robert  Wodehouse,  M J*,  for  Bath 
bom  186U  to  1906.  The  division  of  Wode- 
honse in  Gape  Colony,  craated  in  1672,  was 
called  after  the  governor. 

[Colonial  Office  Usts ;  Gibba's  British  Hon- 
duras, 1883,  p.  129 ;  Rodway's  Hist,  of  British 
Qaiana,  OMigrtoirn,  1894,  pp.  114-36;  Theal's 
Hist,  of  South  Afiica,  1854-7  2,  pusim ;  P.  A.Mol- 
teno's  Life  and  Times  of  Sir  J.  C.  Molteno,  1900, 
passim ;  Temple's  Men  aod  Kvents  of  iny  Time 
in  India,  1882,  pp.  461-3,  475,  480;  Temple's 
Story  of  my  Life,  1892,  ii.  2-3.]        £.  I.  C. 

WOODGATE,  Sib  EDWARD  RO- 
BERT PREVOST  (1846-1900),  major- 
general,  bom  on  1  Nov.  1846,  was  the 
second  son  of  Henry  Arthur  Woodgate  {d. 
S4  April  1674),  rector  of  Belbronghton  in 
Woreesterdure.  He  was  educated  at  Bad- 
ley  uid  Sandhnnt,  and  j(»ned  the  4Ui  foot 
(now  the  Rc^  Lancauiife  regiment)  on 
7  April  1866.  With  it  he  served  in  the 
Abyssinian  campaign  of  1668 ;  was  {tfesoit 
at  Uie  action  of  An^fee  and  the  ca^are  of 
Uagdala,  snd  teeeivM  a  medaL    He  ob- 


tained his  lieutenancy  on  7  July  1809.  He 
was  next  employed  on  special  service  in  the 
Aahanti  war  of  1873-4,  and  took  part  in. 
the  actions  of  Bsaman,  Ainsah,  AlmnimpB, 
and  Faysunah,  tiie  battle  of  AmoafiiU  uid 
the  captoxe  of  Kumasu.  He  was  twice 
mrationed  in  the  despatches  and  received  a 
modal  with  a  dasp.  After  passing  through 
the  staff  college  m  1877,  he  attained  tlia 
rank  of  captain  on  2  March  1878,  and  was 
selected  for  special  employment  in  the  South 
African  war  of  1879.  He  was  twice  men- 
tioned in  the  despatches  for  his  work  as 
staff  officer  of  the  uyiug  column  in  the  Zulu 
campaign;  was  present  at  Kambula  and 
Ulundi,  and  was  rewarded  with  a  brevet 
majority  on  29  Nov.  1870,  and  a  medal  with 
a  clssp. 

From  1880  to  1886  Woodgate  served  as 
brigade  major  in  the  West  Indies.  In  the 
antumn  of  1686  he  proceeded  to  India  as  a 
regimental  otGcer,  returning  in  December 
1880.  In  1888  he  obtained  the  command  of 
the  first  battalion  of  the  Royal  Lancashire 
regiment,  and  on  26  June  attained  the  rank 
of  lieutenant-colonel.  On  24  May  1896  he 
was  nominated  C.B.,  and  on  26  June  1807, 
he  received  his  colonelcy,  obtaining  the 
charge  of  the  fourth  regimental  district  at 
Lancaster,  In  April  1898  he  was  sent  to 
Sierra  Leone  to  organise  the  new  West 
African  r^ment.  The  new  corps  was 
almost  immediat^y  called  to  take  the  field 
against  Bai  Burch  and  other  malcontents 
who  had  risen  on  account  of  the  hut  tax.' 
Woodgate  successfullv  conducted  the  operap- 
tions  against  the  reb^  but  in  1809  he  was 
invalided  hom^  where  he  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  seventeenth  regimental 
district  at  Leicest«. 

Four  months  later,  on  13  Nov.  1890,  on 
the  formation  of  the  fifth  division  under  Sir 
Charles  Warren  for  service  in  South  Africa,' 
Woodgi^  was  given  command  over  the 
eleventh  or  Lancashire  Inigade  with  the 
local  rank  of  major^^feneral.  Arriving  at 
Durban  in  Natal  in  December  1899  he 
crossed  the  Tugela  with  Warren  at  Wagon 
Drift  on  10-17  Jan.  1900.  On  the  night  of 
23  Jan.  ha  occupied  the  perilous  emmence 
of  Spion  Kop.  On  the  following  day  he 
was  dangerously  wounded  just  before  the 
order  for  retreat  irom  Spion  Kop  was  given.' 
On  28  March  he  died  at  Mooi  River  from  the 
effbets  of  his  wounds.  A  few  weeks  befm 
his  death  he  was  nominated  K.C.M.G.  in 
recognition  of  his  Berrices  in  Sierra  Leone^  i 

[Times,  20  March  19G0 ;  Who's  Vbo;  Hart's 
Army  LisU ;  Conan  Doyltfs  Great  Boer  War, 
1900;  Bsnnet  Bnrleigh's  Wsr  in  Natal,  1900.1 

E.LC. 
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•WOOUWABiDj  BENJAMIN  (1615- 
18B1),  uchitectj  of  Jsiah  Vii^  wa  artided 
to  a  oinl  tiagmeoT,  bat  hU  inteivst  in 
^aediBnl  ait  led  him  to  take  aivhitec- 
turt  as  his  pTofessbnal  work,  m  1846  be 
was  associfited  with  Sir  Thomas  Deane 
Pg.T.J  buUding  Queen's  CollM:e,  Cork, 
VhtdC  was  finished  in  18^.  Tb«r  next 
Joint  work  was  Killantey  Innatio  ainrlum. 
Both  bnildinfs  were  in  the  late  Gothic 
Ctyle.  In  1858  Woodward  entered  into 
Mrtnenhip  with  Deane  and  hii  son  (Sir) 
Thoguts  Newenham  Deane  fq.  t.  Suppl.], 
And  settled  in  Dublin,  where  the  new  library 
of  Trinity  Ootie^  was  boilt  from  their  de- 
signs in  Venetian  style,  1853-7.  In  tiiia 
building  the  influence  of  Roskin  on  Wood- 
ward, his  ardent  admixw,  wasalnady  a^n- 
xsnt ;  tin  experiment  was  mado  of  leaTrng 
■onlpCural  details  to  the  taste  of  indiTidiuT 
workmen,  who  eojned  natoral  foliage  in  an 
imconTentional  style. 

This  attempt  to  revive  freedom  design 
hi  the  craftsman,  in  the  spirit  of  medieeval 
Gothio  art,  was  carried  still  farther,  under 
Ruskin's  direct  supdrvision,  in  the  next  im- 
portant work  of  the  Arm,  the  Oxford  Mu> 
seum,  with  which  "Woodward's  name  is 
«(^»ecially  connected.  A  competition  be- 
tween PsUadian  and  Qothie  designs  was 
decided  in  1854  in  favour  of  Deane  and 
Woodward,  whose  design  had  been  selected, 
with  one  m  Renaissance  style  hy  Barry, 
from  the  work  of  thirty-two  an<mymous 
contributors.  Their  task  ms  a  difficult 
one,  as  die  sum  of  80,00(U.  voted  by  the 
muvenitr  for  the  erection  of  the  shell  of 
the  bnilcUng  was  inadeqtiate  for  the  par- 
pose;  most  of  the  ornament  subsequently 
added  was  the  gift  of  private  indindusls. 
The  foundation-stone  was  laid  on  20  Jane 
1655,  and  the  building  was  mainly  eompXeted 
by  1858 ;  many  detaiui,  however,  remain  un- 
finished. The  museum  is  in  thirteenth  cen- 
tury Gothic  style,  atronfly  influenced  by 
Tenetian  Urchitecture ;  uie  form  of  the 
chemical  laboratory  at  the  sontli  end  of  the 
building  was  suggested  by  the  abbots' 
kitchen  at  Qlastonbury.  A  fine  series  of 
shafts  in  the  interior  illustrate  the  principal 
geological  formations  of  the  British  islands, 
vriiile  then  capitals  and  the  oorbels  which 
nrpport  statues  of  men  df  science  are  carved 
with  a  s^eetion  of  plants  t^^oal  itf  the 
Britaah  flora.  Thtf  details  of  tme  oarrinBS 
werft  left  to  the-  taste  of      emftnnen,  the 


Inuwfe  AOfhl  of  wlion  were  •  ftaOv  of  th» 
iname  of  O'Sha^whoni  Woodwatd  moaght 
jwithhimfritMnDabfiiL.  TIib  mom  ides  wes 
carried  out  in  the  wioagh«4Ma  deeowUim, 
by  Skidnuwe,  which  wme  £EMly  wnploysd  in 
t^intflgrior.  Sooiedetaikirf'wmdowtFaceiy 
and  otber  ornament  wene  also  designad 
the  workmen  thsmMlTes.  The 
though  interesting  as  one  of  tlie  earUert 
attempts  to  revive  the  spirit  of  mediwal 
architeotore  as  distinguishod  from  man 
correctness  in  copying  detail,  wa«  not  ehe* 
ffether  suecMsful;  the  muaenm  set  t^  iny 
fortunate  example  of  imitating  the  palaosn 
of  Venice  and  Verona  in  the  nncoBgeniali 
surroandiQgs  of  BngUsh  streets. 

Woodward  spent  half  of  eeoh  year  a* 
Oxford  duriiMr  the  building  of  the  miaea; 
he  ewoyed  the  oordial  fHenddup  of  RaUa 
and  sir  "Hmty  Wentworth  Aolaiwl,  «ad  wbs 
intimate  wiu  Ute  younger  group  of  'jpn* 
Raphaelites '  under  the  infloeoee  of  Bm- 
setti,  of  whom  Uorrii  and  Bume^onei  were 
the  leaders.  Iq  1867,  while  et^nffad  in 
building  the  debating^hiUl,  now  thaiuaBiy, 
of  the  Union  Socie^,  he  gave,  his  sanctum 
to  the  nnluchy  expwiment  made  by  Roseotta 
and  six  of  bis  friends  of  decorating  tihe  ceQ- 
ing  and  the  wall  sgpace  above  the  booh-BhslveK 
with  painti^  m  tempera.  Li  that  year 
Deane  and  Woodward  competed  for  tite  nenr 
^vemment  ofEces  in  Whicehidl  and  Down- 
ing Street,  and  their  design  for  the  foreign 
office  obtafned  the  fburtii  premium,  stand* 

7 second' among  the  Qothio  designs,  nona 
whieh  wen  uIlainatelT  adopted.  Tba 
last  -woA  (tfthe-finn  was  the  KildaM  Street 
club  at  DabUn,  finished  in  1861.  In  1860 
Woodward  fall  a  viotim  to  consnmptton ; 
he  spent  the  winter  months  at  Hyires  in 
the  vain  hope  of  regainii^  health,  but  died 
at  Lyons  on  his  return  journey  on  16  May 
1861,  in  his  forty-sixth  year. 

He  contributed  some  sketches  to  an  eariy 
volume  of  the  'Builder,'  xix.  486.  A 
medallion  portrait  of  Woodward  by  Alex- 
ander Munro  [q  .v.  j,  one  of  the  scolptioiB  of 
portrait  statues  in  the  Oxford  Miueiim,  ta 
m  the  Radcliffs  library  at  Oxford. 

[Dublio  Builder,  1  July  1861,  p.  MS;  Hac- 
kail's  Life  of  William  Mopris,  i.  117-26;  Gol- 
Ijnerood's  Life  of  Rflskio,  jro.  17*^7 ;  Twk- 
wefra  Beminisceneea  of  Oxford,  pp.  4S-fiO,  with 
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Bullen,  George  (1816-1694)    .  .  .883 

Burgess,  John  Bagnold  (1839-1897)  ,  .  888 
Bnrgeai,  Joseph  Tom  (1838-1886)  .  .  .889 
Burgon,  John  William  (1818-1888) .  .  .889 
Burgon,  Thomas  (1787-1858).     See  under 

Bntgon,  John  William.  ' 
Burke,  Sir  John  Bernard  (1814-1893)  .  .  888 
Bnrke,  Uliek  Ralph  {1646-1896)  .  .888 

Burn,  John  Southerden  (1799  ?-187a)  .  889 

Butne-Jonea,  Sir  Edward  Coley  (1888-1898) .  840 
BoRiett,  George  (1832-1890)  .  .  .844 

Bums,  Sir  George,  first  baronet  (1796-1690)  .  844 
Burrows,  Sir  George,  first  baronet  (1801-1887)  846' 
Burton,  Sir  Frederic  William  (1616-1900)  .  840 
Burton,  Isabel,  Lady  (1S81-189Q  .  .848 
Barton,  Sir  B^ard  Frands  (1891-1890)  .  840 
Bnry,AnBeoant.  BeeXappel,WiUIanC!aatte, 

seventh  Earl  at  Albemarle  (1889-1894). 
Basher,  Leonard  (fi.  1614)     .      .      .  .866 
Busk,  GeOTge  (1807-1888)  .  .867 

Bnte,  third  Marquis  of.   See  Stuart,  John 

Patrick  Criohtui  (1847-1900). 
Botler,  George  (1819-1890)  ,      ,  86ff 

BoUer,  William  John  (1818-1894)  .  .  .  869 
Butt,  Sit  Cbarlei  Parker  (1680-1899)  .  .  8flff 
BntterSeld,  William  (1814-1900/    .      ,  .860 

By,  John  (1781-1886)   888 

Byrne,  Jal»  Clara  (1819-1894)  ,      .  SM 

Bymea,  Thomaa  Joseph  (1800-1898)      ■      .  866 

Caird,  Sir  James  (1816-1893)  .      .      •  .868' 

Caird,  John  (1830-1898)   868 

Caime,  John  (1818-1892)   869 

Calderon,  Philip  Hsrm<^enes  (1838-1898)  .  871 
Calderwood,  Heniy  (1850-1697)  .  .878 
Caldicott,  Alfred  James  I843-180T)  .  .  874 
Caldwell,  Sir  James  Lillynion  (17^0-1868)  ,  876 
Caldwell,  Bobert  (1814-1891) .  .  .378 
Callaway,  Henry  (1617-1890)  .  .  .878 
Cameron,  Sir  Daneaa  Alexander  (1808-1888) .  879 
Cameron,  Vemey  Lorett  (1844-1894)    .      .  879 
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CunpbaA,  Sir  Al*XHider  (IMt-lMS)  •  •  881 
0*mpb«lL  Bir  George  (1804-1893)  .  .  .888 
Ounpbell,  George  I>onglM,  eighth  Duke  of 

ArgyU  (1888-1900)   885 

CwpbeU,  Juiiea  Dtkes  (1888-1895)  .  .  891 
Oapem,  Bdwud  (1U9-1894)  ....  898 
CuIingfordiBKron.  SeeForteseDe,CIuah0Bter 

Samoel  Pftrkmsoa  (1828-1898). 
Carpenter,  Alfred  John  (1626-1693)      ,      .  898 
Cwpenter,  Philip  Herbert  (1859-1891)  .      .  89i 
tiHTodas,  John  TipUdy  (1886-1895)     .      .  895 
OuroU,  Lewii  (pModonyin}  (1888-1898).  See 

Dodgson,  Charles  Labwidge. 

taMv,  Jolm  (1830-1891)   896 

Cm,  Sir  John  (1666-1718)  .  .  .396 
Gates.  WiUiKnLaUtBMdirin  (1891-1896)  .896 
CMilMd,  ftiobwd  (18S8-1887)      .      .      .  897 

C&ve,  Alfred  [1847-1900)   897 

C«re,  Sir  Lewis  William  (1883-1697)  .  .  89B 
CaTeodish    (psendonTm)  (1^0-1699).  See 

Jones,  Henry. 
Cavendish,  Ada  (1889-1896)  .      .      .      .  896 
CaTendiah,  Sir  diaries  (1691-1664)      .      .  899 
C«rendiah,  William,  Beventb  Dnke  of  Devon- 

•hire,  Mventh  ICarqais  of  Hartii^ton,  tenth 

Earl  of  Devonshire,  and  seoond  Earl  of  Bar- 

lii^km  (1808-1891)  .      .      '  .400 

Cayley.Arthnr  (1831-1895)    .  .      .  iOl 

Cecil,  Arthur,  whose  real  name  was  Arthur 

Cecil  Blnnt  (1648-1896)  .      .      .  403 

Cwii,  aMcu  Bnowden,  John  (166S4836) .  .  408 
CeUier,  Alfred  (1644-1691)  .  .  .  .  406 
Cenniok,  Johnfl718-1755)  .  .  ,  .406 
Cjbadwick,  Sir  Edwin  (1800-1890)  .  .  .406 
Chalten,  William  (1811-1893).  .  .  .  408 
Chaffers,  Richard  (1731-1766).   See  under 

Chaffers,  William. 
Chambers,  Bobert  (1882-1688)       .      .      .  409 
Chamber*,  Bit  Thomas  (1614-1691)  .  410 

Champain,  Sir  John  Underwood  Bateman- 
.  (1885-1687).   See  Bateman-Cbampain. 
Cbandlar,  Henry  William  (1828-188^  .      .  410 
Oiandlet  or  GhaQodler,  Thomas  (1418?- 

,1490).  Sea  Ohaondler. 
Gbaplean,  Sir  Joseph  Addphe  (1840-1898)  .  411 
Chapman,  Fndario  (iaa8-169n    .  .419 
Chapmsa,  Sir  Fmderiok  Bdwaid  (1815- 

1898)   418 

Ghapmui,  John  (1822-1694)  .  .  .  .414 
Ofaappell,  WUliam  (1609-1888)  .  ...  415 
Chard,  John  Boose  Marriott  (1847-1897)  .  416 
CharlMj  Mrs.  ElizabeUli  (1826-1896)  .  417 

Cfaaondier  or  Chandler,  Thomas  (1418?- 

1490)   419 

Chasnay,  Sir  (>eotg«  Tomkyns  (1880-189B)  .  430 
Cheyne,  Gheyney,  or  Cheney,  Sir  Thomas 

(1485?-1668)  i21 

Cluobeiter,  Henry  ttannan  (1883-1894)  ,  438 
ChU^en,  Hugh  Cnlliac   £»i:dl«y  (1627- 

1896)   428 

qO^pandale,  rs.  Mary  Jsne  (1887  ?-1668). 
.  S«e  tutder  Chippendale,  William  Henry. 
Chippendale,  WUliam  Henty  (1801-1888)  ,  426 
Chitty,  Sir  Josedb  WiUiwn  (1828-1899)  .  .  437 
C^sbe,  Bichard  Copley  (18S&-1901)  .  .  498 
Choroh,  Biohard  William  (1816-1890)  .  .  481 
OiiarohilL  Bandolph  Henry  Spencer,  oom- 

ofonly  known  as  Lord  Baodolpb  Ohatohill 

(1849-1895)    484 

Clareiieaaiid  AToadala,  Dskaol.  Sea  Albert 
.  Tiotor  (1864-<189a). 

Clark,  Sir  Andrew,  H.D.  (1826-1898)  .  448 
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Clark,  Bawin  C1814-U04).  8m  ante  dark, 
lAtimar. 

Clark,  OeoTge  Thomas  (1809-1898) .  .  iM 

Clark,  Latimer  (1822-1898),  whose  foil  nama 

was  Joeiab  Latimer  Clark  ....  4E1 
Clarke,  John  Sleeper  (1888-189S0  .  .461 
Clarke,  Ihry  Viotoria  Cowden-  ^809-1898}  .  4B9 
Claogbton,  Thomas  Legh  (1808-1693)  .  .  454 
Clay,  Charles  (1601-1898)  .      .      .  465 

Clay,  Frederiok  (1889-1889)  .  .  .  .  457 
Clayton,  John  (1648-1888)  ....  417 
Clement  of  Llanthony  (d  1190 ?), kuownilbo 

as  Clement  of  Glonoester  ....  4G8 
Clerk,  Bir  Gewge  BnsseD  (1800-1889)    .      .  459 

Close,  John  (1816-1891)   459 

Cloogh,  Anne  Jemima  (IMfr-lSSS) .  .  .  4M 
Cobnrg,  Duke  of.  S«e  Alfred  Emert  Albart 

(1844-1900). 

CoohraD-Patrick.  Bobert  William  (1849-1697)  481 
Coobrane-Baillie,  Alexander  Dondaa  Boaa 

Wiahort,  first  Baron  Lamington  (1816-iaiN>)  4M 
Coekle,  Sir  James  (1S19-189K)  .  .  .  4M 
Coghlan,  Jeremiah  (1776  ?-l644)  ,  .  .  4^4 
Cole,  Sir  Christopher  (1770-1887)  .  .  .  466 
Cola,  George  Tioat  (1688-1693)  .  .  .  466 
Colebrooke,  Sir  William  Uaobean  Gaorge 

(1787-1870)   467 

Coleridge,  Henry  James,  D.D.  (1633-1893)    .  468 
Coleridge,  Sir  John  Dnke,  first  Baron  Cole- 
ridge (1820-1694)   460 

Colling,  Charles  (1751-1886)  .  .  .  .470 
Colling,  Bobert  (1749-1820)  .  .  .  .  471 
Collins,  William  Wilkie  (1834-1869)  .  .  471 
Colomb,  Philip  Howard  (1881-1899)  .  474 

ColqnhonD,  Sir  pAtri<^  Uaochcunbaiflh  (181B- 

1691)   476 

Coogreve,  Biohard  (1618-1899)  .  ,  .  478 
Coode,  Sir  Johk  (1616-1898)  .      .      .      .  477 

Cook,  Eliza  (181S-1889)   478 

Cook,  Frederie  Cbatlea  (1810-1889)  .  .  479 
Cook,  John  Stawm  (1884-1899).   Sm  mute 

Cook,  Thomaa. 
Cook,  Thomas  (1808-1899)  ...  480 

Cooke,  Sir  George  (1788-1887)  .  .  .  488 
CoopOT,  Thomaa  (1805-1892)  .  ,  .  .  488 
Cope,  Charles  West  (1811-1890)  .  .  .  484 
Comer,  Jnlia  (1796-1876)  .  .  .  .  487 
Cory,  WUliam  Johnscm  (1823-1899}  .  .  487 
Cofetetloe,  Baron.    Sae  Frcmantte,  Thomas 

Franois  (179&-1890). 
Cotton,  Sir  Arthnr  Thomas  (1808-1899)  .      .  488 
Cotton,  Sir  Henry  (1831-1893)       .      .      .  493 
Cotton,  John  (1S84-16S3)       .      .      .      .  48» 
Cotton,  William  COiarles  (1818-1870).  Sea 

o^ar  Cotton,  Sir  Henry. 
Conrtenay,  William  Reginald,  elerentii  Barl 

of  Devon  (1807-1688)   405 

Coventry.  Andrew  (1764-188S)  .  .496 

Cowdan-Claika,  Mrs.  Mary  (1S0»-1896).  Sea 

Cladie. 

Cowen,  Joseph  (1881-1900)  .  .  .  .497 
Cowie,  Benjamin  Morgan  (1816-1900)  ,  .  499 
Oowper  (aJKerwards  Cowper-Temple),  William 

Francis,  Baion  Moant-Temple  (1811-1688)  49B 

Cox,  Bamoel  (1836-1698)   60O 

Coxwell,  Henry  (Txacey)  (1819-1900)  .  .  601 
Crake,  Angostine  David  (1886-1890)  .  .  609 
Crampton,  Thomaa  Bnssell  (1816-1888).  .  808 
Craven,  Mtb.  Pauline  Marie  Armanda  Aglai 

(1808-1891)   804 

Crawley,  lUofuffd  (1840-1898)  .  .  .606 
Crealoak,  Henry  Hope  (1881-1681) .      .  .808 
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Creewiok,  Williun  (181S-1888)  .  .  .618 
Otofts.  William,  Bum  <Wte  of  Buhua 

a8U?-lS77)  SIS 

CioU,Jamea  (1821-1800).  .  .  .  .  6U 
Ciopiweu,  Balph,  foorUi  Buon  CrontwoU 

(1894?-1166)  616 

Crom,  Sir  JoMph  Archer  (1836-1896)  .  .  617 
Cxowther,  Bomual  Adju  (1B09?-1691}  .  .  616 
Cnmminff,  Sir  Arthur  (1817-1898)  .  .  .  618 
Coimiiigbkin,  Sir  Alexndsr  (1814-1898)  .  619 
Cnnningtuuit.  John  (1819-1898)  . .  .  .521 
Cnreton,  Sir  Charleft  (1^8-1891).  SMBndu 

GnratqD,  Ohkrles  Bobert. 
Canton,  ClwrlMBobufe^789-lM8)  .  S8B 

Cnrelan,  Edwftrd  Boigt^no  a89»-189i).  So« 

tipdcr  Ciu«ton,  GhArlea  Bobari. 

CortiB,  John  (1791-16R9)  694 

Coiwen,  Henrr  (lBi&-1899)  .  .  .626 
Cnsins,  Sir  Wmlam  Ckotge  (1888-1898) .  .  fiS6 
CuMans^John  Edwin  (1807-1899)  .  .  .  697 
CTnxio  (<Z.  660  ?)  £27 


Bacra,  twsnt^-tfaird  Baron.    See  Bntnd,  Sir 

Henr;  Bonvaris  Williun  (16U-1889). 
Daft,  Bichord  (1886-1900)      .  .  .628 

Biilbier,  John  (d.  1646)  698 

Dale,  Robert  Williun  (1829-1896)  .  .  .  689 
Date,  Thomas  Felham  (1821-1893) .  .  .  681 
DallB7,  William  Bede  (1881-1888)  .  .  .682 
D»lton,tlichard  (1716  7-1791)  .  .  .688 
Daly,  Sir  Henrr  Dermot  (1621-1896)  .  .  684 
Dalyell,  ^ir  Robert  Anatnither  (1681-1890)  .  686 
Dauby,  fix  Robert  (d,  1471  ?) .  .  .686 
Daeant,  Sir  George  Webba  (1817-188S)  .  .  686 
Dashwoodt  Fr^awii,  Baron  lo  Daspanoer 

(1708-1781)   687 

Bavidton,  Samoa!  (1806-1898)  .  .  .  640 
Davies,  ^avid  ChaHaa  (1828-1891) .  .  ,  641 
Daviaa,  Thomas  (1887-1891)  ■  .  ,  .648 
DaviM,  William  (1814-1691)  .  .  .  .  648 
Davis,  Sir  John  Franoia  (1796-1890)  ■  .  648 
iHwUna,  Jamea  (1722-1767)  .  .  .  .644 
DaWBon,  Sir  John  WiUiam  (16S0-1S99)  .  .  646 
Dawson,  Matthew  (1890-1898)  .  .  .  647 
Day,  Franoia  (1699-1889)       .  .  647 

Doane,  Sir  Tkomaa  Newenham  (1^18-1899)  .  648 
Daana,  Williaifi  John  (1828-1896)  .  .640 
Debbiag,  Hof^  (1781-1610)  .  .  .  .  649 
Damani,  Bobert  (1829  7-1674) .  .  .  .662 
Daniaon,  Oeoige  Anthony  (1806-1886)  .  .  662 
Denmaa,  Oao^  (1610-1808)  .  .  .  .  664 
Denman,  Thomas,  aaeond  Baron  Dauman  ot 

Dovadale  (1805-1894)   666 

Danton,  William  (1816-1888)  .  .  .  .  666 
Devon,  tweUth  Earl  of.     Sae  ConrtODiv, 

WilUaip  Reginald  (1807-1888). 
DoTonahire,  seventh  Doke  of.  Sae  CaTendish, 

Sir  William  (1806-1891). 
Piukens,  Charles  (1887-1896) .  ,  .666 

Dickson,  Sir  James  Robert  (188^1901).  .  666 
Dillon,  Sir  Lacas  (d.  1698)  .  .  .  .  667 
Dillon,  Peter  (1785  7-1647)  .  .  .  .  668 
Dillon,  Sir  Robert  (16007-1680)  .  .  .  680 
Dillon,  Sir  Robert  (d.  1697)  ,  .  .  .  600 
Dimook,  Jamas  Fraada  (1810-1870)  .  .  661 
pizon,  George  (1820-1898)  .      ,      .  661 

Dixm,  Henry  Hall  (1829-1870)  .  .668 

Dixon,  Richard  Watson  (1888-1900)  ,  .  664 
J>obeon,  George  Edward  (1846-1896)  .  .  666 
Dobfon,  William  Chailea  Ifaomaa  (1817-1898)  668 


Dodgwjn,  Gharla*  tAtwicto  (USft-iaW)  807 
DodacKi,  John  Ckorga,  Sat  Bann  Konk* 

Bretton  (1696-1897)  .  .  .  .  -  .  MB 
Douadson,  John  (1T09-1876)  .  .  .  .  iTD 
DoBnaUy,  Sir  Bon  (1761 7-1840)  .  .in 
DariaOt  BtF  Aatoim  AimA  (1818-1891)  .  671 
Doodnay,  David  Altrad  (1811-1804)  .  «7S 

Donglas,  Sir  John  Sholto,  eighth  Marqnia  ol 

Qneensberry  (1844-1900)    .      .  .  678 

Donglas,  Sir  wiuUm  Fattw  (1899-1801)  .  «TI 
Donglaaa,  Sir  Jtanm  Nicholaa  (1898-1898)  .  6Ti 
Dooltoa,  Sir  Henry  (1820-1897)  .  .  .  87* 
DowflU,  Steidien  (1838-1698)  ,      .  .  67t 

Dowse.  Richard  (1824r-1690)  .  .  .  .  877 
Dojla,  Sir  Franda  Haatings  OWIob,  saeoud 

baronet  (1810-1888)  677 

Doyle,  H^nry  Edward  (18S7-1899) .  .  .  679 
Doyle,  James  William  Edmnnd(ie9»-1899)  .  679 
Doylay  or  Doyly,  Edward  (1617-1676)  .  .  680 
Drane,  Angnsta  Theodosia  (1828-1804) .  .  680 
Drew,  Frederick  (1888-18911  .  .681 
Dmid,  The,  peendonym.    See  Dixon,  Hanry 

Hall  (1832-1870). 
Dmmmond,  Henry  (1861-1897)     .  .  681 

Drnmmond-Hay,  Sir  John  Hay  (1816-1608)  .  688 
Dadley,  Sir  Henry  (d.  1666  7)  .  .  .  184 
Dudley,   Lord  Utaaj   (1681 7-1667).  Soe 

nqder  Dndley^ir  Henry. 
Doff,  Sir  Bobart  William,  for  somatima  atyled 

Robert  William  Dnff  Abercromby  (1886- 

1696)   688 

Daffleld,  Alexander  James  (1821-1890)  .  .  B66 
Dn  Manrier,  George  Ixtnu  Palmella  Baaaco 

(1884-1890)   680 

Duncan,  Francia  (1888-1888)  .  .      .  691 

Duncan,  Jamee  Matthews  (1836-1690)  .  .  698 
Dnnoan,  Fetar  Martin  (1831-1601)  .  .  698 
DodoUot.  Henry  (1828-1896) .  .  .  .696 
Dnmfcxd,  Richard  (1802-1896)      .      .  .696 


Earwaker,  John  Paiaoua  (1847-1896)    .      .  697 
Eaatlake,  Elizabeth,  La^  (leOI^-UOS)  .      .  Wt 
Ebnry,  Baxoa.  See  Gromnor,  Bobart  (1801f- 
1898). 

Edersheim,  Alfred  (1826-1869)  .  .800 

Edinburgh,  Doke  ol.    See  Alfred  Emaab 
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Bdwardi,  Amelia  Ann  Blaafocd  (1881-1803)  .  801 
Edwards,  Thomas  Chsflas  (1887-1900)  .      .  60t 

Eliaa,  Ney  (1844-1697)   800 

EUioe,  Sir  Chulea  Hay  (1896-1888)  .  .  60« 
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Erakine,  WilUam  (177ft-1863).      .      .      .  ei» 
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Esher,  Viscount.  See  Bram  WiUiaat  BaliaL 

(1816-1898). 
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1900)   026 
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Fftrrer,  Sir  Thomas  Henrj,  baronet,  fint 

Baron  Parnr  (1819-1890)  .  .626 
Fanoit,  Helena  Saville  (hotter  known  as 

Helen  Fanoit),  sabsequently  Lad;  Martin 

(1817-1898)   627 

Feilde  or  Field,  John  id.  1B88)  .  .  .  6)H) 
Fenuer,  George  (d.  IBOO?)  .  .  ,  .  C»l 
Fenner,  Thomas  (fl.  1590?)  .  .  .  .683 
Fennson,  Richard  Saul  (1887-1900)  .  .  03U 
Field,  Jc^  (d.  1688).  See  FeUde. 
Findlay,  Sir  George  (1839-1898)  .  ,  ,  6S4 
Findlay,  John  Ritchie  (1834-1898)  .  .  .686 
FinUsoa,  William  Francis  (1818-1895)  .  .  687 
Fitihall,  Edward  (1793-1878)  .  .637 
Fttsgerald,  JAmos  Edward  (1818-1H9G)  .  .  639 
Fifa^rald,  John  DaTid,  Lord  FitzOerald 

(1810-1880)   640 

Fitepatrioli,  William  John  (18SO-1803)  .  .  641 
Flabnan,  Elnathan  (1610^1860)  .  .643 

Fletcher,  Banister  (1888-1899)  .  .648 

Flower.  Sir  William  Henry  (1881-1890)  .  .  643 
Foote,  Lydift  (1844  7-1803)      .  .  .646 

Fofbes,  Archibald  (1888-1900)  .  .  .  047 
Forbes,  John  (1710-1769)  .  .648 

Ford,  Sir  Franois  Clare  (1828-1890)      .      .  649 
Fotster  or  Foster,  Sir  John  (1690  ?-1603}      .  660 
For^th,  Willfam  (1813-1899) .  .651 
Forweone,  afterwards  Parnnsoa.ForieBCBe. 
Chichester    Bamnel,  Baron  Garlingford 

(1836-1898)   .......  663 

Fortasone,  RichMxl  Id.  1666)   .  .      .  654 

Fortntun,  Charles  Dmrjr  Edward  (1890-1899)  6.14 
Foster,  Hylea  Birket  (1836-1699)  .  .665 
Foster,  Tere  Henry  Lewis  (1810-1900)  .  .  667 
Fothergill,  Jessie  (1861-1891) .  .  .666 

Fowler,  Sir  John,  first  baronet  (1817-1898)  .  668 
Fowler,  Sir  Robert  Nicholas,  first  baronet 

(1838-1891)   660 

Fox,  Sir  William  (1813-1898)  .  .661 
FranUand,  Sir  Edward  (1636-1600)  .  603 

Franks,  tiii    Angnstns    WoUaeton  (1836- 

3897)   665 

Fraser,  Alexander  (1837-1609)  .  *  .  668 
Fraser,  Donald  (1836-1893)  .  .  .  .669 
Eraser,  James  (1718-1764)  .      .  .669 

Fraser,  Sir  William  (1816-1896)  .  .670 

Frassr,  Sir  Willi«n  Augostos,  fourth  baronet, 

(1826-1898)   671 

Freeman,  Edward  Angnstas  (1833-1803)  .  673 
Fremantle,   Thomas   Franois,  first  Baron 

Cottesloe  (1798-1890)  676 

French,  Thomas  Valpy  (183&-1S91)  .  .  678 
Fnpp,  George  Arthnrf  1618-1896)  .  .  .678 
Fro«t,PercivaH1817-1898)  .  .078 

Fronde,  James  Anthony  (1818-1891)  .  .  670 
FyfFe,  Oiarlos  Alan  (l'j45-18J3)     .      .      .  6ti7 


OaUanga,  Antonio  Carlo  Napoleone  (1810- 
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1805) 

Gait,  Bir  Alexander  Tilloch  (1617-1898) 
Galton,  Sir  Donglas  Stratt  (1833-1809) 
Oandy,  HeniT  (1049-1784) 
Gates,  Horatio  (1798-1000) 

Gaa,  John  ( 1408  7-15S8  ?) 
Gay,  John  (1690-1746)  . 
Geddes,  Sir  William  I>v«nid  (1898-1900) 
Gentleman,  Tobias  l/l.  1014)  . 
Gibbon,  Charles  (1848-1890)  . 
Gibson,  John  (1817-1899) 
Gilbert,  Sir  John  (1817-1897)  . 
Gilbert,  Sir  John  Tliomas  (1839-1898) 
Gilbert,  William  (1760  ?-1896  ?)  . 
Gilbert,  William  (1804-1800'  . 
Gladstone,  William  Ewart  (1800-1898) 
Oleiohen,  Count    See  Victor  (1888-1861). 
Goodwin,  Harvey  (1813-1891) .... 
Goodyer  or  Goodier,  Sir  Henry  (1571-1697)  . 
Goodjer,  Henry  (I684-1696<.     See  nnder 

Goodyer  or  Goodier,  Sir  Henry. 
Gordon,  James  Edward  Henry  (185'J-1S98)  . 
GoTTie,  Sir  John  |18S»-1892)  .... 
Cktalbnm,  Edward  Heyrick  (1818-1807).  . 
Goward,  Anne  (1800-1899).  SeeKeeley. 
Graham,  Sir  Gorald  (1681-1899)  .  . 

Grain,  Richard  Corney  (1844-1896)  .  . 
Grant,  Albert,  known  as  Baron  Grant  (IHO- 

1890)  765 

Grant,  James  Angnstas  (1837-1893)  .  .  T» 
Grant,  Sir  John  Peter  (1807-1898)  .  .  .  761 
Grant,  Sir  Patrick  (1804-1896)  .  .  .  Tfl 
Gruit,  Robert  (1814-18931  , 
Graves,  Charles  (1813-1899)  .  .  .  .71^ 
Graves,  Henry  (1806-1893)  .  ...  771 
Gray,  George  (d.  1778).   See  under  Gray,  Sir 

James. 

Gray,  Sir  James  {d.  1778)  .  .  .  .  ^ 
Gray,  John  Miller  (1850-1B04)  .  ■'^ 

Green,  Alexander  Henry  (1683-1896)  ■ 
Gteen,  Sir  William  Kirby  ICaokensie  (1836- 

1801)  TTi 

Greenhin,  William  Alexander  (1814-1094)    .  71* 
Greenwood,  Joseph  OoE^  (1831-1894)  ■ 
Greenwood,  Thomas  (1700-1871) 
Gregg,  Robert  Samoel  (1884-1896) .      .  . 

<itegg,  Waiiam  (d.  1708)  

Gregory,  William  (1700-1840) .       .      .  ■ 
Gregory,  Sir  William  Henry  (1817-1S9S) 
Grey,  Sir  George  (1813-18981  .       .      .  _  • 
Grey,  Sir  Henry  George,  Viaooont  Bewick. 

and  afterwards  third  Earl  Orey  (1809-18M^  ^ 
Grosart,  Alexander  BoUodi  (1837-IS90) .  ■  ^ 
Groerenor,  Hugh  Lnpus,  first  Doke  of  W«st- 

minster  (1836-1890)  .  .  .  .  ■  Tfl 
GroBvenor,  Lord  Robert,  first  Baron  Ebuj 

(1801-1898)    ™ 

Grove,  Sir  George  (1890-1900)  .     •  ™ 

Grove,  Bir  William  Robert  (1811-1896J  .  •  W 
Giover,  John  William  a880-189B)  .  .  •  2; 
Grab,  George  (1819-1899)       .      .      ,     .  W 


Hake,  Thomas  Gordon  (1800-1896)       .  •  ^ 

Hale,  Horatio  (1817-1806)  .  .  •  »> 
Halford,  Sir  Henry  St.  John,  third  baronet 

(1838-1897)   * 

Hall,  Sir  Charles  (1848-1900)  .      .  • 

Hftll,  William  Edward  (1885-1894) .      •  ■  ^ 

Halle,  Sir  Charles  (Cnri  Halle)  (1819-U9:)  ■  ^ 

Halswelle,  Keeley  (1889-1891)       .      .  •  l** 
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aMnntoii,FluUpGflbwt(]884-18H)  .  .  B06 
HainiUoB,  Sir  Hobart  George  Ctookihank 

(ISS^lflBfi)  807 

Hunlej,  Sir  Edwud  Brace  ri83i-lB88)  .  807 
HKnpden,  Viaconnt.    Bee  Brand,  Sir  Heorjr 

BooTerie  WilUun  (1814-180-i). 
Henker,  ThomiKm  (1809-189S)       .  .810 
H&imen,  Sir  Junes,  Baron  Hannen  (1821- 

1B04)  8U 

Hwbord,  WiUiam  (16B6  ?'ien)  .  .813 
Haidinge,  Sir  Arthur  Edward  (18II8-18»}  .  814 
H«din|:e,  Chkrlee  Stewut,  second  ViHOont 

Herdinge  {18»-ie04)  814 

H»rd7,  Hat;  Anno,  Lady  (18257-1891)  .  .  815 
Hare,  ThoniM  (1H06-16S1)  .813 
HargreTea,  Edward  Hammond  (181ft-1891)  .  816 
Harle;,  George  (182»-1896)    .  .  .817 

Hiiraian,  Sic  George  Byng  (1880-1802)  .  .  818 
Harris,  Sir  Angattns  Henry  Glosaop  (1852- 

18W)  819 

Harris,  George  (1800-1690)  .  .  .  .819 
Harrowby,  Earl   of.    See  Rydar,  Dudley 

FraniMB  Stuart  (1881-1900^. 
Hart,  Emeflt  Abraham  (1886-1808)       .      .  891 

Hart,  John  (1600-1878)   8S3 

Hanghtoo,  Bamnel  (16S1-1807)  .828 
Havelock-AUHk,  flk  Henry  Merahimwi  (1880- 

1807)   825 

Hftwkd>»w^John(18U-]8n)  .  .887 
Hftwhiley.ThmnM  (1807-1898)  ,  .820 

Hay,  Sir  John  (1616-1892)  .  .  •  .881 
Hay,  Sir  John  Hay  BrumawMid'  (1816-1888). 

See  Drgmmond-Hay, 
Hayter,  Henry  Heylyn  (1821-1805)       .      .  881 
Haywood,  Ffanois  (1796-1856)       .      .  .882 
Haywood,  William  (1831-1891)       .       ,       .  882 
Healj,  JaneB  (1624-1894)  .  .888 

Hsatb,  Dooglaa  Dnon  11811-1807)  .  .  888 
Uandmon,  Sir  Edmund  Yeomuia  Waloott 

(1811-1806 )   884 

Henry  Haorioe  of  Battenberg,  Prince  (1868- 

1808)   886 

Herbert,  George  Bobert  Charles,  thirteenth 

Earl  of  FemMokfl  and  nii^  £«ri  o(  Miml- 

gomery  (18«0-I8a6)  886 

Herman,  Henry  (188S-1894)  .  .      .  887 

Herachell,  Farrer,  fink  Baron  Henehell 

(1887-1899)   888 

Hervey,  Lord  Arthor  Cbarlee  (1888-1804)  .  840 
Heeaer,  Jamea  Aognatiu  (1814-1892)  .  .  840 
Henztley,  Charles  Abel  {1800-1606)  .  .  841 
Umrett,  Sir  Preaoott  Gardner  (181S-1801)  ,  843 
Hexham,  Henry  (1685  ?-1650  ?)  .  .  .813 
Hicka,  Henry  (1887-1809)  .      .      .  844 

HKinbotham,  George  (1826-1692)  .  .  .MS 
Hill,  Joseph  Sidn^  (1861-1804)  .  .  .  846 
Hill,  Sir  Stephen  3oim  (1609-1801)  .  .  847 
HiUarr.Sii  William  (1771-1847)  .  ,847 
Hincblifl,  Tbomaa  Woodbine  (1825-1682)  .  816 
Hincks,  Thomas  (1818-1890)  .  .  ,  .  84U 
Hind,  John  Kossell  (182S-180G)  ,  .  .840 
Hine,  Henry  0«mtge  (1811-1806)  .  ,850 
Hint,  Thonaa  Arober  (1880-1892) .  .861 
Hitchoock,  Bobert  (fi.  l&nmsol)  .  .862 
HoddesdMi,  Sir  Chri8topber(1584-1611}  .  868 
Hodgson,  Brian  Houghton  (1800-1894)  .  .  854 
B6agB0n,J(dm  ETan  (1881-189S)  ,  .657 

Hogs,  Jabei  (1817-1890)   857 

Hoghton,  Daniel  (1770-1811)  .  .  .858 
Honenlohc-Laiwenbnrg,  Prinoe  Victor  of, 

Cmuit  Gleiehen  (16&&-1891;.    See  Vio- 

IV. 
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Ht^dan.  Hubert  Adiion  (1899-1888)  .  .  880 
Holdm,  Sir  Iumo,  baronet  (1807-1897)  .      .  850 

HoUond  or  Holland,  John  (fi.  1BS8-1668)  .  861 
Holloway,  Sir  Charles  (1740-1627) .  .  .862 
HoUoway,  William    Cothbert  Elpbinstone- 

(1767-18S0).     See  ander  HoUoway,  Sir 

Charles. 

Hoonpoll,  Bobert  Eli  (1883-1806)  .  .  .668 
HopkuiBon,  John  (1840-181)8)  .  .  .  .864 
Hornby,  Sir  Geoffrey  Thomas  Phipps  (1826- 

1896)   8C8 

Hort,  Fenton  John  Anthony  (1828-1803)  .  86H 
Hoste^ir  George  Charles  (1786-1816)  .  .873 
How,  William  Walsham  (1888-1807)  .  .  87!l 
Howard,  Edward  Henry  (1839-1802)  .  674 

Howe,  George   Anguiitus,   third  Visconnk 

Howe  (1726  ?-1758)   876 

Howo,  Henry  (1819-1806),  whose  real  name 

was  Henry  Howe  Hutchinson    ,      ,      .  875 

Hnchown  Ifl.  14tb  cent.)  876 

Hudson,  Sir  John(1883-I808t.  .877 
Hugessen,  Edward  Hugvssen  KiialchbuU- 

(1820-1698),  first  Baron  BrabouniG.  See 

Knatchbull'  Hugeeeen. 
Hughes,  David  Edward  ( 1880-1000)      .      .  877 
Hnghes,  Thomas  (1822-1896) .  .  .870 

Haiah,  Robert  (1777-1860)  ...  8«'J 
Hulke,  John  Whitaker  (1880-1805) .  .  .882 
Humphry,  Sir  George  Mnrray  (1690-1606>  .  688 
Hungerford,  Mrs.  Margaret  Wolfe  (1886?- 

1807)   885 

Hunt,  Alfred  William  (1880-18«n .  .  .  SS.'i 
Hunter,  Bobert  (1898-1887)  ....  886 
Hanter,  William  Alexander  (1844^-1888) .  .  887 
Hanter,  Sir  William  Wilsmi  (1848-1000)  .  888 
Button,  Bichard  Hidk  (1828-1807) .  .  801 

Huxley,  Thomas  Henry  (1896-1806)  .  801 


Ingelow,  Jean  (1820-1897)  .      .  006 

Inglefield,  Sir  Edward  Angnstus  (1620-1804)  004 
lonidea,  Cooatontine  Alexander  (1633-1900)  .  905 
treUnd,  Alexander  (1610-1894)  .  .906 

Ireland,  Urs.  Annie  (d.  1898).   Sea  under 

Ireland,  Alexander. 
Ismi^.Thnnai  Henry  (1887-1889).      .      .  006 


JackKn,  BmI  (1705-1880)  .  .  .  .  007 
Jackscm,  Catherine  Hannah  Charlotte,  Lady 

(d.  1891)   007 

Jago,  James  (1815-1898) .  •  .008 

James,  Darid  (1880-1808),  whose  real  name 

was  Belasco  808 

Jenner,  Sir  William,  first  baronet  (1816-1898)  000 
Jennings,  Louis  John  (18S6-1898)  '  .910 
Jennings,  Sir  Patrick  Alfred  (1881-1697)  .  911 
Jenyns,  Leonard  (1800-1898).    See  Blome- 

field. 

Jerrard,  George  Birch  {d.  186S)  ,  .  .919 
Jerroia,  Sir  William  Francis  Drommond 

(1821-1807)   012 

Johnson,  Sir  Bdwin  Beaumont  (1895-1808)  .  916 
Johnson,  Sir  George  (1818-1896)  ,  .  ,916 
Jrnies,  Henry  (1881-18D9)  .  .  ,  .917 
Jones,  Lewis  Tobias  [1707-1805)  ,  ,  .  018 
Jones,  William  Basil  11899-1897)  ,  .  .919 
Jowett,  Benjamin  (1817-1898)       .      .  .021 


Kay,  Sir  Edward  Bbenezer  (1899-1607)  . 
Eeeley,  Mrs.  Hary  Ann  (1806  f-1809)  . 
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Xamble^  FrueM  Asm,  Afiwacdi  ISxa. 
Bntlar,  g«n«ndlj  known  u  Fanny  KtaMm 

<180ft<1898)   9S9 

Eannedy,  Vans  (1784-1846)  .  .  .930 
Keautsb  w  Siimub,  WiUiun  (17W-1802)  .  981 
Keppal,  William  Gontto,  Mrentii  Ban  ot 

Albemaile  uid  ViBooantBair  (ISSS-ISH) .  S81 

Ker,  Joha(f£.1741)   982 

Ken,  NornuQ  (1884-1899)  .  .983 
Kerr,  Sohomberg  Henry,  ninth  Maxqnis  ol 

Lobbi&n  (1888-1900)   98S 

Kettle,  Sir  Bapert  Alfred  (1817-16U)  .  .  984 
KettloweU,  8*Dml  (1899-1898)     .  .  9B4 

Keox,  Jidm  Heuy  La  (Ulft-1896).   Sea  La 

Kenz. 

Keymei  or  Eeymor,  John  (fl.  1610-16S0)  .  98fi 
King,  Thomas  (188K-1888)  .      .  .986 

King.  IhoDUM  Chinrell  (1818-1893)  .  .  986 
Kinge{ord,Wil]iiun  (1819-1898)  .  .  .987 
Kingsley,  Muy  Henrietta  (1889-1900)  .  .999 
Kirkes,  WiUiam  Senhonae  (1898-1864)  .  .  941 
KnAtohbaU-HugeBMOi,   Edward  Hugeeaan, 

first  Bftron  Brabcvme  (1839-1898)  .  .  941 
Knibb,  WiUiam  (1808-1845)  .  .  .  .  949 
Knight-Bmce,  Oaorse  Wyndham  HuwiUnw 

(1869-1896).  SaaBnioa. 
Kncn,  Bobert  Bant  (180S-U9S)     .      .  .948 


La»!U.  Sir  7ainasPhilip  (1818-1898)  .  945 
Lacy,  Edmund  (1870  ?-1466)  .  .  .  946 
Lacy,  Welter  (1809-1898)  .      .  9« 

I«fontaine,  Sir  LouiB  BypoUte,  flnl  haniMb 

(1607-1684)  M7 

Laing,  Swmal  (I8i»-18»7)  ....  948 
Lake,  WiUiun  Charlae  (1817-1897)  .  .  980 
Lambert,  Sir  John  (1779-1847)  .  .WO 
LamingtOBi  Baron.   See  Coohrane-Baillie, 

Alexander  Dondaa  Boaa  Wiihart  (181ft- 

1690). 

Lawee,  Sir  John  Bannet,  Aral  baronat  (1814- 

1900)   951 

Layard,  Sir  Ansteu  Henry  (1817-1694)  .  .  964 
Layer,  John  {168E  ?~1641)  .  .  .  .967 
Ijeathes,  Stanley  '1880-1900) .  .  .  .967 
Le  Caion,  Major  Hanxi.   See  Beaoh,  Thomaa 

(1814-1894). 

Leclercq,  Carlotta  (1840  7-1898)  .  .  .968 
Lecleroq,  Bose  (1845  ?-l 899).     Sea  ondo* 

Leelaicq,  Carlotta. 
Le  DeBpencer,  Bwron.    See  Dashwood,  Sir 

FranciB  (1708-1781). 
Lee,  Holme.    See  Parr,  Harriet  (1698-1900). 
Lagge,  Jamoa  (1616-1897)      .      '      .  .959 
Leighton,  Frederic,  Bann  Le^hbon  of  Stca^ 

ton  (1880-lBflfl)  980 

Xe  Kenx,  John  Henry  (1819-18961 .  .  .968 
Lenihan,  Haorioe  (1811-1896) .  .  .  ,  968 
Lennox,  Sir  Wilbraham  Oatea  (1880-1897)  .  964 
Irtalie,  Frederick,  vhoae  real  nama  waa  Pr^ 

doriok  Hobaon  (1665-1899)  .  ...  966 
LiddeU,  Henry  George  (1811-1898)  .  .  966 
Lilford,  Baron.  See  Powys,  Thonna  Idttla- 

ton  (1883-1896). 
Lisdley,  William  (1808-1900) .      .      .      .  066 
Lindsay,  Ctdin  (1819-1899)     .      .      .  .969 
Lindsay,  James  Bowman  (1799-1669)    .      .  909 
Linton,  Iliza  tynn  (1833-1896)  .      .  970 

Linton,  William  Jamee  (1819-1898)  .  .  973 
Lloyd,  William  Watkiaa  (1818-1808)  .  .  974 
Loch,  Hcnty  Brougham,  first  Bacoo  Loch  of 

Drylaw  (1897-1900)    .      .      .  ,  875 


Fiai 

Looker,  Arthur  (1898-1898)  .  .  .  .  fTt 
Loflkai-Lampaon,    Fredeciok  (lS91-U06'i, 

oommonlT  known  aa  Frederick  Lockar  .  9TT 
Lockhart,  William  Bwart  (1848-1900)  .  .  m 
Lockhart,  Sir  Wilham  Btepban  Alexander 

(1641-1000)   980 

Lockwood,  Sir  Frank  (1846-1897).  .  .  SSI 
Lopee,  Henry  Charleo,  first  BaMo  Lndki* 

(18S8-1899)  nS 

Lothian,  ninth  Harqnia  of.  SaeB^,8eba- 

beig  Henry  (1888-1900). 
Lord^  Bobert  (1770  7-1796)  .  .     .  M 

Laoaii,Earlol  SeeBingfaun,0«cngeChaiba 

(1800-1888). 
Lndlow,  Baron.   See  Lopea,  Henry  Ckailet 

(1898-1899). 
Lnmby,  Joseph  Bawson  (1881-1896)    .      .  M 
LomBden,  Sir  Harry  Bnrnett  (1891-1886)   .  W 
Loshingtoa,  Edrntud  Law  (1811-1808)      .  M 
Lyaona,  Sir  Daniel  (1816-1898)    .      .      .  W 
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UaeaUom,  Hamilton  (1841-189S) 
Maoartnay,  Jamea  (1770-1848) 
HoCosh,  Jamea  (1811-1894)  .       ...  Mi 
McCoy,  Sir  Frederick  (1898-1890)       .     .  Ml 
Bf  aedonell,  Alaatair  Boadh^kMnroaa  'Fidb 

the  3i7' (1796  ?-1761)  .      .     .  M 
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